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Selling  stock  to .  .Oct.    16  128 

Engine  troubles Dec.     4     70 

Engineering  art Dec.  25     26 

English  week,  Better Nov.    6     40 

Eskimo  diet Nov.    6  121 

Trading  with  the Nov.  27     61 

Esperanto  victory Nov.  20     45 

Europe,  American  interests  in. .  .Oct.     2     23 

on  Harding's  victory Nov.  20     22 

European  relief Dec.  18     18 

<  See  Child-feeding  Fund. 

Europe's  debts  to  America Oct.   16     20 

Evolution's  romantic  moment. .  .Dec.     4     27 

Explosion  insurance,  1919 Oct.      9  124 

Wall  Street Oct.     2     12 

Explosions,  Grain-dust Oct.     2     25 

Explosives  and  perfumes Nov.  13  127 

F 

Failures  increase,  Business Nov.  27  90 

"  Fall  of  Man  "  discredited Nov.  20  36 

Fame  awards,  Hall  of Nov.  27  34 

Fare-boxes Dec.  11  103 

Farm  organization Oct.   30  31 

prices Oct.    30  19 

situation,  Meredith  on Oct.   30  70 

wealth  and  profits Dec.  25  70 

women,  Contented Nov.  13  52 

workers  and  wealth Dec.  25  70 

Farmer-Labor  party  vote Nov.  20  9 

Farmers,  Financial  aid  for Dec.  18  12 

No  need  for  more Dec.  25  28 

Outlook  for Oct.      2  82 

wheat  strike Nov.  20  17 


i        The  Literary  Digest 

Date     Page 

Farms,  Immigrants  to Nov.    6  16 

Young  women  leaving Oct.     2  56 

Fasting,  Limits  of Nov.  13  29 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  (  Oct.     2  9 

survey \  41 

Fifty,  Joys  of  being Oct.     2  52 

Financial  panic,  Avoiding Nov.    6  11 

Pushing,  Authors Nov.  13  92 

from  submarine Oct.    16  28 

Fitch,  Clyde Nov.  13  69 

Fiume  settlement Nov.  27  20 

Five-day  week  for  workers Oct.      2  80 

Food,  Chemistry  of Oct.      2  28 

consumption  estimates Oct.     2  118 

Living  without > Nov.  13  29 

Overcooking Dec.  11  88 

price  reductions Nov.  13  17 

supply,  World Nov.  13  119 

Foods,  Dehydrating Nov.  27  31 

Freak Oct.     9  28 

Football  coaches Nov.  13  111 

Indians  at Dec.  11  78 

team,  Centre  College Dec.  11  39 

Footprints  to  identify  babies. ..  .Oct.     9  27 

Ford  trade-school Nov.  27  68 

Foreign  trade  1914  and  1920 Dec.     4  43 

France,  Americans  not  rebuilding.  Oct.     9  25 
Britain,     and    German    in- 
demnity  Nov.  13  24 

honors  Unknown  Soldier. ..  .Dec.  11  54 

Prohibitionists  in Dec.     4  51 

Russia's  debt  to Oct.     9  123 

supplies  her  own  food Dec.  18  87 

Tourists  in Nov.  27  64 

France's  artistic  losses Oct.   23  30 

Franco-German  interdependence. Nov.  13  27 

French  black  troops  in  Germany.  Oct.     9  23 

coal  statistics Dec.  11  108 

colonies Nov.    6  43 

literary  missionaries Nov.  20  33 

loan Oct.     9  120 

opera  "strike" Dec.     4  33 

Frenchman  on  Americans Nov.  13  79 

Fruit  drinks,  Fruitless Oct.   30  33 

juices  in  fruit  drinks Dec.     4  30 

and  nuts  statistics Dec.  11  45 


G 


Galsworthy's  "The  Skin  Game  ".Nov.    6  30 

Gandhi,  M.  K Dec.  25  20 

Gauguin,  Art  of Oct.     2  30 

Garage-building Nov.    6  93 

Gas-poisoning  in  tunnel Dec.  11  31 

Restricting  natural Oct.      9  26 

Straw Dec.  18  27 

Gasoline  shortage Oct.   30  92 

Geneva,  League  of  Nations  at.  .  .Dec.     4  9 

German  air-raiders Nov.    6  61 

attacks  on  Einstein Nov.  13  31 

children,  British  plea  for.  .  ..Oct.   30  28 

-French  interdependence.  .  .Nov.  13  27 

indemnity  payment Nov.  13  24 

mines,  Camera  to  hunt Dec.     4  29 

music  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dec.  11  35 

payment  to  Belgium Dec.  11  108 

porcelain  money Oct.    16  29 

professors,  Oxford  letter  to .  .  Nov.  20  32 

university  troubles Oct.    23  32 

Germany,  Harden  on Dec.  18  21 

Oxford  friendly  to Nov.    6  31 

refuses   Kaiser   "compensa- 
tion"  Dec.  18  22 

Germany's  hope  in  League Oct.   30  29 

outlook Dec.  11  24 

Gipsy  life Nov.  13  82 

Gold  and  paper  money Oct.    16  110 

and  silver  production Oct.      2  127 

Golf  hints Nov.  13  107 

Gorki  on  Lenine Oct.    16  25 

Government  bulletins  criticized.  .Nov.  13  120 

Four-billion-dollar Dec.     4  84 

Grain-dust  explosions Oct.      2  25 

-shipping  time Oct.      9  48 

Grand  Rapids,  Prohibition  in.  .  .Nov.  27  38 

Great  Lakes  ocean  ports Nov.  13  19 

Great  Meadows  prison Oct.      2  66 

Greece  chooses  Constantine Dec.    4  22 

New  Kingdom  of Dec.  25  8 

Greek  King  Alexander Nov.  20  54 


Date     Page 

Grey's  Irish  plan,  Viscount Oct.    16     22 

Grieg  in  ragtime Dec.  11     37 

Guiney,  Louise  Imogen Nov.  27     35 


H 


Hackett's  Macbeth  in  London.  .  .Dec. 
Haiti,  American  occupation  of.  .  .Oct. 

Military  government  in.  .  .  .Nov. 
Haitian  scandal  investigated.  . .  .Oct. 

Hall  of  Fame  awards Nov. 

Hamsun,  Nobel  prize  for  Knut.  .Nov. 
Hand-shaking,  Character  in .  .  .  .Oct. 
Harding  as  golfer Dec. 

as  painter  and  musician.  . .  .Nov. 

elected Nov. 

on  Cox Oct. 

on  religion Oct. 

Harding's  newspaper  creed Nov. 

victory,  Europe  on Nov. 

Hardy,  Edward  Roche,  Jr Nov. 

relief  agent,  Donald  F Oct. 

Harvard-Center  College  match.  .Nov. 

Hats,  High  price  of Oct. 

Hazel-rod  water  divining Oct. 

Dec. 

Health  center,  Oakland Oct. 

Service  criticized Nov. 

Heinemann,  William Nov. 

Hell  Gate,  Deepening Oct. 

Hine,  Photography  of  Lewis  W .  .  Dec. 

Hoffleit,  Herbert Nov. 

Hohenzollern  in  Holland,  "Keep- 
ing"  Dec. 

Home-brewing  threatened Nov. 

Hoover  on  Children's  relief Oct. 

Hoover's  labor  plans Dec. 

Horses,  Historic Oct. 

Hotel  prices Dec. 

House,  Motor- Dec. 

Houses  of  rammed  earth Oct. 

Housing,  Government  and Oct. 

situation Oct. 

Huerta,  Last  days  of  Victoriano .  Oct. 

Human  tropisms Nov. 

Hungarian  republic Nov. 

Hungary,  Conditions  in Oct. 

drifting  to  monarchy Dec. 

Hunger  strike,  Science  of Nov. 

Hymns,  Church  unity  in Oct. 


Ibdnez  on  Americans Nov.    6     57 

Immigration,  Character  of  new.  Oct.   30     48 

Restricting Dec.  18       7 

Dec.  25     14 

"  Canada's Dec.  25     23 

statistics Nov.    6     17 

Immigrants  to  farms Nov.    6     16 

Too  many Oct,     9     18 

India,  American  trade  in Dec.  18     23 

Lumbering  in Oct.    16  119 

Indians  at  football Dec.  11     78 

Rich  Osage Nov.  20     62 

snake-dance,  Moki Oct.    16     58 

India's  fight  for  home  rule Lee.  25     20 

Insanity  and  occultism Oct.    16     99 

Insurance,  Explosion Oct.     9  124 

statistics Oct.     2  124 

Interchurch    Movement,    Resur- 
recting  Nov.  13     38 

Interest-rates Oct.    30     88 

Interviewing  big  men Nov.  27     71 

Investors,  Safeguarding Dec.  11  110 

Ireland,  British  sketches  of Nov.  27     46 

Burning  of  Cork Dec.  25       5 

Emigration  from Dec.     4     26 

Killings  continue  in Oct.   23     L5 

Ulster's  position Oct.     9    62 

Irish  plan,  Viscount  Grey's Oct.    16     22 

question,  America  Mid Nov.    6     20 

Dec.  11     26 

Italian  labor  victory Nov.  20     25 

Italy  legalizes  land  seizures Nov.  27     27 

Strikes  in Oct.    16   115 

Trade  of I tec.  25     12 

Italy's  Fiume  settlement Nov.  27    'JO 

tax  on  capital Oct     Iti    120 
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Date     Page 

Jackson  Highway Nov.    6  91 

Japan,  Congressmen  visit Oct.   23  22 

welcomes  Sunday-school  As- 
social  ion    Dec.  IS  34 

Japanese-American  trade Oct.    30  4ti 

war-prospects .Dec.  11  52 

California  and Oct.      2  20 

Oct.      9  60 

Nov,  20  16 

Christians  for  peace Nov.  13  37 

emigration Oct.     9  24 

food Oct.   •_>:i  72 

House  of  Representatives. .  .Nov.  13  58 

policemen Nov.  13  58 

question  in  campaign Oct,      9  14 

Japan's    new    religion,     Omoto- 

Kyo Dec.     4  36 

"Jewish  peril" Nov.    6  34 

Jew  s,  <  kmverting  the Dec.  18  36 

Joffe,  Bolshevik  diplomat Dec.    4  60 

John's  portrait  of  Leverhulme.  .  .Nov.  27  37 

Judiciary,  and  prohibition Oct.     2  14 

Jugo-Slavia in  "Little  Entente". Oct.     9  21 

Jugo-Slavia's  Fiume  settlement. Nov.  27  20 


K 

Kangaroo-hunting Oct. 

Kansas  Industrial  Court,  Millers 

and Dec. 

Kief.  Bolshevik  cruelty  at Oct. 

Kipling  in  movies Nov. 

Kitchener.  Lord Oct. 

K.  of  C,  Pope's  charge  to Oct. 

Korea.    American    Congressmen 

in Nov. 

"Americanized"  by  Japan.. Oct. 
Korea's  religious  peril Dec. 

L 

Labor  court.  Kansas Dec. 

denounces  Bolshevism Oct. 

extortions.  Building Nov. 

Five-day  week  for ( >ct. 

plans,  Hoover's I  >ec. 

problem Nov. 

gelling  stork  to Oct. 

unemployment     and     wage- 
cuts Nov. 

voted.  Mow Nov. 

war,  Open-shop Nov. 

S«  i  also  Strikes  and  Immigration, 

Lockwood  Committee  investiga- 
tion   Nov. 

Lamp-cleaner <  >c1 , 

Landis  rides  baseball,  Judge.  .  .  .Dec. 

Latvia  a  buffer  Btate I )ec. 

Relief  agenl  in ( >ct. 

Laundering  (lot lies Dec. 

Lava  products (  >Cl  . 

Law  and  automobiles Nov. 

Laws.  Aviation    1  tec. 

League  of  Nations  and  Armenia.  Dee. 

Armaments  and Nov. 

Article  X  as  issue Oct. 

at  ( ieneva Dec. 

Dec. 

Bernstorff  on <  >ct . 

covenant ( >c1 . 

I  foarmament  postponed]  >ec. 

Plan  for  World  Court  .  .Oct. 

preventing  war Oc1 . 

Religious  plea  for ( )c1 . 

Senate  pvervat  ions  .  .  .  .(  >Cl  . 

splitting  parties Ocl . 

Lenine,  Gorki  on <  >d . 

Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  on  .  .  .  .Dec. 

I       ae'a  doom  predicted Nov. 

Leprosy,  f  Jure  lor Nov. 

Letter-.  Advertising   Oct. 

!         rhulme'e  portrait.  Lord.  .  .  .Nov. 

Liberty  bonds,  Status  of Oct. 

Light,  Baby  are  movie Nov. 

Movement  of ( >c1 , 

■  aing  discharges Nov. 

Lincoln  statue,  Root  presents.  .  .Oct. 

land's  centenary    Jenny Oct. 

Liquor  outlaws,  Hunting I 

.-muggling Ocl  ■ 
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Date     Page 

Liquor  smuggling  thwarted Dec.     4  58 

Literary  Digest's  politics Oct.  30  11 

Literary  treasures  in  America.  .  .Oct.    30  :^t> 

"Little  Entente" Oct.     9  21 

Lobbying  organizations,  Wash- 
ington  Oct,   30  58 

Locomotive.     S&   Railroad. 

Lord's  Day  Alliance Dec.  25  45 

Louisiana  zoo Dec.  25  67 


M 


Macbeth  in  London,  Hackett's. .  .Dec.  11  36 

Machine  measure  of  dry  goods.  .Nov.  20  98 

Malatesta,  Enrico Dec.  11  59 

Man-o'-War,  superhorse Dec.  11  68 

Man,  Search  for  earliest Nov.  27  29 

Maple,  beech,  and  birch Nov.  27  76 

Maps: 

Armenia Dec.  18  14 

Austria Oct.    16  13 

Bulgaria Nov.  27  13 

China Dec.  11  40 

Czecho-Slovakia Oct.     9  22 

Oct.   30  13 

Greece Dec.  25  9 

Hungary Nov.  13  15 

Italy Nov.  27  20 

Jugo-Slavia Oct.     9  22 

Nov.  27  20 

Latvia Dec.     4  25 

Roumania Oct.     9  22 

Dec.  11  15 

Russia Nov.  27  14 

United  States  business Oct,      2  9 

census Oct,   23  17 

Illinois  fossil  beds Dec.     4  27 

natural-gas  areas Oct.     9  26 

Provincetown,  Mass.  .  .Oct.     2  47 

politics,  IS  16-1920 Nov.  20  14 

St.  Lawrence  waterway. Nov.  13  19 

soldier  bonus Nov.  27  21 

superpower  zone Nov.  13  31 

World,  League  of  Nations.  .Dec.  11  17 

Masks,  Benda's Nov.  13  32 

Mason    on    advertising    letters, 

Walt Oct,  30  64 

"  Master  of  Ballantrae"  staged.  .Oct.     9  32 

Measuring  drv  goods  by  machine. Nov.  20  98 

Medals  of  Christ Dec.  25  33 

Medical  news  in  papers Dec.     4  28 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  President 

and Oct.     9  16 

Mescalero  Forest Oct.  23  86 

Mesopotamia's  oil Dec.   11  18 

Mexican  oil  statistics Oct.    16  125 

Mexico,  Hopeful  signs  in Dec.  11  62 

Mexico's  indebtedness Oct.     9  120 

Microscopes  and  spectacles Oct.     2  113 

Milk  for  infants Dec.  25  27 

Reconstructed Oct.      9  105 

Millerand,  President  Alexandre.  .Oct.  23  25 

..       "  63 

Millers,  Case  of  Kansas Dec.     4  16 

Miners,  Welsh  coal- Nov.    6  49 

Ministers  cheapening  church. .  .  .Oct,   30  39 

Ministers'  salaries  inadequate. .  .Oct.  23  3(i 

Moki  Indians  snake-dance Oct.   16  .r>s 

Money,  ( '.old  and  paper Oct.    16  110 

Pocket- Oct.     9  119 

Porcelain Oct,    16  29 

Moral  slump Nov.  13  38 

Moran,  Charles Dec.  11  39 

Mortality,  Reasons  for Dec.  25  25 

Moslems  welcome  Christianity .  .Nov.    6  36 

Motherhood,  Compulsory Nov.    6  28 

Ministry  of Nov.  20  38 

Mothers,  Aiding  foreign Oct,    23  35 

Motion,  Magnifying Oct.    16  L13 

Motor-trailers Dec.     4  30 

-trucks.     See  Trucks. 

Movie  baby-arc  light Nov.  27  32 

camera  man Nov.    6  54 

Movies,  Bible-story Nov.  13  36 

British Nov.    6  33 

"      Dec.     4  34 

Criticism  and  defense  of...  .Dec.  18  32 

Writing  for Nov.  13  61 

Mu.-ic,  Decay  of  choral Dec.  25  31 

"  Mystery  towers" Nov.  20  28 


N 

13  3.  tC        PcLCC 

Names,  Trade Dec.  18  29 

National  associations  at  Wash- 
ington   Oct.   30  62 

progress,   1900-1920 Dec.  25  42 

Nature  for  city  child Nov.  20  70 

Nebraska,  wheat  town Oct.     9  48 

New  Jersey  Assembly 's  Democrat. Nov.  27  57 

New  York  Assembly,  Socialist  sin. Oct.     2  11 

shocks  Constantinople Nov.  27  28 

New  Zealand's  finances Oct.     2  126 

Newsboys,  ( '.overnment  study  of .  Nov.  27  67 

News-vender,  Mechanical.  ....  .Oct,     2  78 

Nobel  prize  to  Knut  Hamsun.  .  .Nov.  20  35 

Non-Partizan  League  gains Dec.  11  21 

Norway,  Prohibition  in Dec.  11  27 

Novels,  Bygone  "best-seller"  ...Oct.   16'    31 

...Nov.  13  33 

Nuts  and  fruits  statistics Dec.  11  45 

as  food Dec.    4  31 

O 

Oakland  health  center Oct,     9  103 

Occultism  and  insanity Oct.    16  99 

Ocher,  Mining Dec.  18  80 

Ohio  University  stadium Oct,    16  81 

Oil  game,  Tragedies  of Nov.    6  68 

Mesopotamia's Dec.  11  18 

Mexican Oct.    16  125 

stock  swindling Nov.  20  125 

Olympic   games,    Dissatisfaction 

in Oct,   16  70 

Opera,  Chicago's Dec.  18  32 

Revolution  in  the Dec.    4  33 

Oratorios,  Passing  of Dec.  25  31 

Oscillograph Nov.  20  30 

Otter  hunt Oct.    16  78 

Oxford  friendly  to  Germany ...  .Nov.    6  31 

letter  to  German  professors.  No  v.  20  32 


P 

Paint,  Mining Dec.  18 

Pangwes,  Cannibal Dec.  18 

Panic,  Avoiding  a Nov.    6 

Paper-industry  statistics Oct,     9 

shortage Nov.    6 

Parks,  Sam Nov.  13 

Parrot,  Accomplished Nov.  20 

Party  spirit Oct,   23 

Passover  in  Samaria Oct.     9 

Perfumes  and  explosives Nov.  13 

Pheasant  play-acting Dec.  25 

Photographing  of  labor Dec.     4 

the  invisible Nov.  20 

Photography,  Submarine Dec.     4 

Tailor's  measure  by Dec.    4 

Physicians'  alcohol  prescription. .  Nov.  13 
Pilgrim  treasure's  discovered.  .  .  .Oct.    16 

Pilgrims,  Brit  isher  on Oct.      2 

Chesterton  on Oct.  23 

Landing  of Oct.     2 

Pilot  cable,  Radio Nov.  13 

Plantin,  Christophe Oct.     9 

Plants,  Death-throes  of Dec.  11 

Poetry,  Current: 

And    There   Was   a   Great 

Calm  (Hardy) Dec.  25 

Armistice  Days  (Anon.)  .  .  .Nov.  27 
Armistice         Night  —  1920 

(Wheeler) Nov.  27 

At  the  Abbey  Door  (Hole).  .Dec.  25 

At  the  Spring  (Labaree) Nov.  20 

Ballad   of   Forsaken   Wives 

(Mobley) Dec.  11 

Ballade  of  Forgotten  Wars 

(Betts) Oct.     2 

Beanstalk.  The  (Millay)..  .  .Nov.  13 
Between    I'rumia   and   Sain 

Kala  (Labaree) Nov.  20 

Books  et  Veritas  (Benet) .  .  .Dec    25 

Brixton  Prison  (A.  E.) Oct.      9 

Buried  in  Peace  (C.J.  D.).  .Dec.  25 
Call  to  the  Cow  Ponies,  A 

(Ogilvie) Oct.   16 

( 'anopus  (Taylor) Nov.    (i 

Child  of  Adam  (Middleton).Oct.     9 

( 'hrist  ina  (Cave) Dec.    4 

Daphne  (Millay) Dec.  18 

"Der    Tag":     Nelson    and 

Beatty  (Bridges) Oct.   30 

Dinosaur,  The  (Taylor) ...  .Nov.    <i 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

Ellen  Chester  (Gibson) Dec.  11  43 

Emperor,  The  (Thou-Fou)  .  Nov.  20  40 
February  Roundel,  A  (Swin- 
burne)  Dec.  18  38 

Flowers'  Names  (Anon.) .  .  .  Oct.     9  38 

For  Remembrance  (Ebers) . .  Dec.     4  40 

Fortune-Teller,  The  (Qu)...Oct.     9  38 

"Frenchie"  (McCarthy).  .  .Oct.   16  38 

Gone  West  (Housman) Nov.  27  42 

Her  Own  (Touchstone) Dec.  25  38 

Indian   Showing   Feats,   An 

(Colum) Nov.  13  40 

Inferential  (Robinson) Oct.   30  42 

In    Praise    of   the    Pelicans 

(Anon.) Dec.  11  43 

In  the  City  Yards  (Labaree)  .Nov.  20  40 

Jovof  Being,  The  (Bangs).. Oct.     9  38 

Leila  (Anon.) Nov.  20  40 

Lessons  from  Li-Po  (G.  S.  B.1  Nov.  13  40 

Lethe  (H.  D.) Oct.     9  38 

Loving  Things  (Anon.) Nov.  20  40 

Magic  (Redman) Nov.    6  38 

Man   Who   Won   the   War, 

The  (Drinkwater) Dec.  25  38 

Marigolds  (Anon.) Oct.     9  38 

Meeting,  The  (Bunyon) Nov.  13  40 

Mining-Town     Among    the 

Hills  (Lewis) Dec.     4  40 

Mirror,  The  (Anon.) Nov.  20  40 

Miss  Heming  (Williams).  .  .Oct.   23  49 

Mv  Fox-Terrier  (Anon.) . . .  .Oct,    16  38 
"No    One"    at    the    Abbey 

Gate  (C.  J.  D.) ...Dec.     4  40 

November  1 1 ,  1 920  (Slessor ) .  Dec .  25  38 
Old   Houses:    Marble  Arch 

(Bury) Nov.  13  40 

Old  Man  (Collins) Dec.     4  40 

Old  Man,  The  (Williams) . . .  Dec.  11  43 

Pikers  (Gilman) Nov.  27  42 

Pirate  Treasure  (Brown) .  .  .  Nov.    6  38 

Priest  or  Poet  (Leslie) Oct.   23  49 

Psyche  in  Suburbia  (Hallo- 
way)  Dec.     4  40 

Purchase  (Flexner) Nov.    6  38 

Rat,  The  (Robinson) Nov.  13  40 

Red  Lotus,  The  (Ly-Y-Hane)  Nov.  20  40 

Reminiscence  (Hare) Oct.   23  49 

Reminiscence,  A  (Swinburne)Dec.  18  38 

Rhapsody  of  Air,  A  (Hare) .  Oct.     2  38 

Rose-Tree,  The  (Yeats) Dec.  18  38 

Rugby:  1917  (Gibson) Oct.  30  42 

Sacrifice,  The  (L.  H.  R.) .  .  .Nov.  27  42 

Sailorman  (Forest) Oct.   23  49 

Samaritana  (Thone) Oct.     2  38 

Second  Coming,  The  (Yeats) Dec.  18  38 
She   Is   Overheard    Singing 

(Millay) Dec.  18  38 

Skeptic,  The  (Qu) Oct.     9  38 

Snake-Fence,The(Bourinot).Oct.  23  49 

Song  at  Parting  (Grey) Nov.    6  38 

St.  Ludgvan's  Well  (Jesse) .  .Oct.   30  42 
Telemachus  Muses  (Ander- 
son)  Nov.    6  38 

Tim,  an  Irish  Terrier  (Letts)Oct.    16  3S 
"Time,  You  Thief!  .  .  .  Put 

That  In"  (G.  S.  B.) Dec.  11  43 

To    Hilda    of    Her    Roses 

(Conkling) Dec.  18  38 

To  His  Lady  That  She  Should 
Not  Be  So  Proud   (Cur- 
lewis)  Nov.    6  38 

To  My  Country  (Paterson) .  Nov.  13  40 
To  Our  Officers — Passed  On 

(Sangster) Oct.     2  38 

To  the  Not  Impossible  Him 

(Millay) Dec.  18  38 

Tragedy  (Anon.) Oct.   16  38 

Unfailing    One,    The    (Pea- 
body) Oct.   16  38 

Unknown       Soldier,       The 

(Went) Nov.  27  42 

Unknown,  The  (Wolfe) Dec.  25  38 

Wanderer,  The  (Qu) Oct.     9  38 

Waning  (Thone) Oct.     2  38 

Weaving  (Cook) Oct.     2  38 

We  Rest  In  Chateau-Thierry 

(Farrington) Oct,   23  49 

You're  a  Dog  (Oilman) .  .  .  .Oct.   16  38 

Poetry,  Erskine  on Oct,     2  31 

Poland,  Reb'ef  agent  in Oct,     9  44 

Russian  defeat  in Oct.   23  18 
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Poll,  Foreign  press Oct.  30  24 

of  pivotal  states Oct,    16  9 

Oct.   23  14 

Pony  express  and  air  mail Oct,     9  76 

Porcelain  money Oct,    16  29 

Postal  charges,  English Oct,   30  95 

Power  zone,  Super- Nov.  13  30 

Preachers  become  farmers Nov.  20  61 

Preachers'  "dialect" Nov.  20  38 

President,  Power  of Oct,      9  40 

Press  agents Oct.     2  58 

Prices  and  government  revenue .  Oct.    30  72 

fall,  British Oct.   30  27 

falling Oct.     9  9 

"      Oct.    16  15 

"      Nov.  13  17 

Farm Oct.   30  19 

How  to  lower Dec.  18  24 

on  cotton  goods Dec.  18  88 

Retailer  and Dec.  18  84 

Printing,  Plantin  and Oct.      9  30 

Prison,  Great  Meadows Oct.     2  66 

Prisoners,  Freeing  political Oct,     2  18 

children's  Christmas  cheer.  .Dec.     4  38 

Problems  of  Democracy Oct.     2  42 

Prohibition  aids  grape-growers .  .  Dec.  18  47 

and  British  drunkenness. . .  .Oct.     2  24 

candy Nov.    6  26 

doctors'  prescriptions.  .Nov.  13  29 

Federal  courts Oct,     2  14 

home-brewing Nov.  27  16 

smuggling Oct,    16  64 

Dec.    4  58 

Good  results  of Oct.     9  36 

in  Grand  Rapids Nov.  27  38 

in  Norway Dec.  11  27 

in  Scotland Oct.     2  34 

Nov.  20  24 

shocks  Constantinople Nov.  27  28 

violations Oct,   30  17 

World Oct.   30  38 

Prohibitionists  in  France Dec.     4  51 
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Radiation,  Detecting  dark Oct,     2  106 
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Radioactive  heart  stimulants.  .  .Oct,      9  106 

Radium,  Finding Nov.    6  29 
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efficiency  increasing Oct.     2  120 
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Status  and  needs  of Nov.    6  14 
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Speed  on  electric Nov.    6  27 

transportation Dec.  18  42 

Railways,  Steam  or  electric Dec.     4  99 
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War's  effect  on Nov.    6  36 

Religious  education Oct.   30  40 

Republican  victory Nov.  13  11 

Retailer  and  prices Dec.  18  84 

Rittenberry,  Alma Nov.    6  91 
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Woman's  work  for  good.  .  .  .Nov.    t>  91 
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Russia,  Bolshevik  Siberia Dec.  25 
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Lenine's  doom  predicted .  .  .  Nov.  13 
Mrs.  Sheridan  on  Lenine.  .  .Dec.  11 

Wells  on Dec.  25 

Wrangel's  defeat Nov.  27 
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Russian  Bolshevik  cruelty Oct.   16 

posters Nov.    6 

world  propaganda Dec.  11 

Bolsheviki  and  relief  agent.  .Oct.  9 
Bolshevism, Labor  denouncesOct.  16 
-British  trade  agreement .  .  .  Dec.     4 

Czar's  execution Oct.   23 

defeat  and  Bolshevism Oct.   23 

diplomat,  Joffe Dec.     4 

General  Wrangel Nov.    6 

Russia's    Communistic    house- 
keeping   Oct.     9 

debt  to  France Oct.     9 

new  religion Dec.  25 

Rutherford  and  atoms,  Sir  E.  .  .  .Oct.   16 

Rzezewski,  Samuel Dec.  18 
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"Safety  First,"  Overdoing Dec.  18    35 

Sahara,  American  windmills  in.  .Oct.     9     26 

St.  Lawrence  waterway Nov.  13     19 

St.  Paul's,  Repairing Oct.   23  110 

Salesmanship,  Facts  in Oct.   30    62 

Salesmen,  Training Oct,   30    68 

Samaritan  passover Oct.     9     34 

Santee,  Fred Nov.  13     66 

Schiff,  Jacob  H Oct.   16    53 

School,  Ford  trade- Nov.  27     68 

teachers  in  literature Nov.    6     32 

Schools,  Defects  of  American .  .  .  Dec.     4  101 

Nature  in  city Nov.  20     70 

Religion  in Oct.   30     40 

Schooner  championship  race.  . .  .Nov.  20     46 

Scotland  and  prohibition Oct,     2     34 

Nov.  20     24 

Sea's  temperature  and  man's. ..  .Oct,     9     29 
Ship-building,  World Oct.    16  129 

Comprest-air  to  raise Dec.  11     30 

on  schedule,  Sailing Nov.  13  130 

-worms Oct,     2  110 

Shipping  Board  scandal Nov.  27       9 

Ships,  Pilot  cable  for Nov.  13     28 

Shoe  prices  lower Nov.  13  140 

Siberia,  Bolshevik Dec.  25     22 

Sidewalk  bridges Oct.     2     29 

Signs  for  English  villages Dec.  11     34 

Silver  and  gold  production Oct.     2  127 

trade,  Oriental Nov.  27     75 
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"Skin  Game,"  Galsworthy's Nov.    6    30 
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Plans  for  handling Oct.     9    64 

Soapstone  products Oct.     2 

Socialist  vote Nov.  20 

Socialists  denounce  Bolshevism.  .Oct.    16     14 

in  New  York  Assembly.  .  .  .Oct.     2     11 

Soldier  bonus Nov.  27     21 

Soldiers,  Honoring  unknown ....  Dec.  11     54 

in  France,  A.  W.  O.  L Nov.  20     67 

Sound  ranger,  Army Dec.  1 1  106 

Speaker,  Tris Dec.  11     81 

Speech,  Better Nov.    6    40 

Spectacles  and  microscopes Oct.     2  113 

Speculation,  What  is Oct,      2  128 

•Spiritual  death,"  After-war. . .  .Nov.    6     36 

Spiritualism  and  insanity Oct.   16    99 

Sports,  Danger  of Oct.   16    86 

Stadium  at  Ohio  University.  .  .  .Oct,  16  81 
Statistics  of  national  progress.  .  .  Dec.  25  42 
Steam  or  electric  locomotives  .  .  Dee.  4  99 
Steel,  Detecting  Haws  in Nov.    6  127 

prices  lower Nov.  13  136 

Stevenson  on  the  stage Oct.      9     32 

Stock  to  employees Oct.    16  128 
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"Story  of  Opal"  controversy. . .  .Oct. 

Straw  gas 1  Vc. 

Street-car  fare-boxes Dec. 

Street's  trip  to  Alaska,  Captain    Dee. 
Streets,  Double-dock Nov. 

Strength  and  climate Oct. 

Strike.  British  coal Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

\\  esl  Virginia  coal Deo. 

Strikes.  Italian Oct. 

Nov. 

Structural  art Dec 

Submarine,  Fishing  from Oct. 

Subtreasuries,  Passing  of Now 

Suffrage  and  balloting Oct. 

Sugar  and  confectionery Nov. 

from  sweet  potatoes Oct. 

situation,  Cuban Nov. 

to  replace  alcohol Nov. 

Sugars,  Hare Nov. 

Sunday  reformers Dec. 

-school  convention  in  Tokyo. Dec. 

Sun's  heat Oct. 

Superpower  zone Nov. 

Survey  of  business  conditions.  .  .Oct. 
u  << 

Swedish  forest  conservation Oct. 

Sweet  potatoes.  Sugar  from Oct. 

Switzerland,  Life  in  Bern Nov. 

War-cost  to Nov. 

Syria,  Business  methods  in Oct. 

T 

Tailoring  with  a  camera Dec. 

Talc  products Oct. 

Tax,  Canada  and  sales Nov. 

on  capital,  Italy's Oct. 

on  spending* Nov. 

problems,  Federal Nov. 

Dec. 

Taxes,  Congress  and Dec. 

Teachers  in  literature Nov. 

Temperature.  Sea's  and  man's. ..Oct. 

Tennis  rules ( )ct . 

Tests,  Mental Oct. 

Theater,  Art  of  the Nov. 

Timber  conservation,  Swedish..  Oct. 

Tobacco  as  disinfectant 1  )ec. 

Tornadoes Nov. 
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Trade  conditions Nov.  20 

Foreign.  1014  and  1920.  .  .    Dec.     4 

Lessening  commodity Nov.  27 

names Dec.   18 

Trailers,  Motor- Dec.     4 

Travel  and  recreation,  Winter.  .  .  Dec.  18 

Tree-stumps,  Living Nov.    6 

Tree's  wit,  Sir  Herbert Nov.  13 

Trees  on  side-hill Nov.  20 

Trolley  speed Nov.    6 

Tropisms,  Human Nov.  13 

Trotzky  in  New  York,  Leon.  .  .  .Nov.    6 

Truck-railroad  competition Oct.      2 

Trucks  for  coal Oct.      9 

Turkey,  Division  of Dec.     4 

hunting Nov.  13 

seeking  alliances Oct.   23 

Turkish  nationalists Oct.    16 

turning  "Red" Nov.  13 

women  on  stage Dec.     4 

Tunnel  ventilation,  Vehicular.  .  .Oct.   23 

...Dec.  11 

Twain,  Taming  Mark Nov.  13 

to  Hall  of  Fame,  Mark Nov.  27 

U 

Unemployment Nov.  13 

Universities,  Growth  of Oct.   30 

University  freshmen,  Young.  .  .  .Nov.  13 
Untermyer  investigates  building. Nov.   6 
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Vacation  lands,  Winter Dec. 

Vaccination  against  cold,  No..  .  .Dec. 

Van  Gogh,  Art  of  Vincent Oct. 

Vegetarian  colony Nov. 

Venizelos  defeated Dec. 

Vineyards,  Prohibition  prospers.  Dec. 

Volunteers'  Christmas  fund Dec. 

N'oting  laws  and  customs Oct. 

W 

Wage-outs Nov. 

Wages  in  Britain— 1914-20 Oct. 

Wall  Street  bomb  mystery Oct. 

War-loan,  Anglo-French Nov. 

-relics,  Exhibition  of Oct. 

-time  offenders  released.  .  .  .Dec. 

Warner  at  Carlisle,  Glenn  S Dec. 

Washington,  Associations  in .  .  .  .Oct. 
Watch-dial,  Safety Dec. 
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Water,  Earth  losing Nov.  13  126 
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Wealth  and  progress,  America's. Deo.  25  42 
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Welsh  coal-miners Nov.    6  49 
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Farmers  hold Nov.  20  17 
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suffrage,  Dangers  of Oct.   23  24 
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Wood-preservative,  Charring  not. Deo.  18  26 
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Build  With  Fabricated  Units — 

Rather  than  Separate  Pieces  of  Lumber 

---and  build  any  type  of  homes  vou  wish  at  a  great  saving  of  money? 

and  in  three-fourths  the  usual  time. 


That,  briefly,  is  the  secret  of  the  Minter 
System  of  Fabricating  Homes — the  new 
construction  principle  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  building  industry. 

It  is  the  principle  of  reducing  a  house  to 
certain  well  defined  units — and  the  con- 
struction or  fabrication  of  these  units  in 
our  factories. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  it  is 
possible  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  three-fourths  the  usual  time,  when 
these  parts  are  used  in  place  of  separate 
pieces  of  lumber  which  have  to  be  built 
up  on  the  job — when  these  parts  com- 
prise 90%  of  the  structure — when  all 
materials  are  received  in  one  shipment 
— when  one  purchasing  motion  takes  care 
of  every  detail — when  prices  are  definite 
and  "risk"  eliminated  from  building! 


This  System  was  developed  and  per- 
fected from  our  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture and  erection  of  more  than  25,000 
homes  by  every  known  method. 

One  reason  the  Minter  System  of  Fabri- 
cating Homes  has  become  so  firmly  es- 
tablished is  that  it  is  possible  to  adapt  it 
to  the  erection  of  practically  any  type 
of  one  or  two  story  houses.  You  can 
erect  the  kind  of  homes  you  wish. 

Write  us  regarding  your  Housing  Prob- 
lem. Whether  it  be  for  the  housing  of 
employees  or  the  development  of  a  sub- 
division— or  the  building  of  a  city,  our 
Housing  Engineers  will  gladly  show  you 
how  this  great  system  of  building  will 
meet  your  exact  requirements.  Tell  us 
the  number  of  houses  you  wish  and  the 
approximate  appropriation. 
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MINTER  Si/stem  of fMfJcatmx  HOMES 

S? new  construction  principle  which  saves  threeSurths  the  time  ofhui/dihg. 

A  personal  conference  may  be  effected  with  a  representative  by  communicating  with  one  of  our  Offices 
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Shows  the  place  to  begin, 
Gives  the  might  to  win; 
Dissolves  your  fear, 
Makes  your  problems 

clear; 
Eliminates  strife 
From  your  daily  life; 
Offers  a  new  way, 
Makes  living  pay. 

Hundreds  of  letters  in  our  files 
testify  to  tht  above  statements 
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by  Wallace  D.  Wattles  is  a  practical  NewThought  Instruc- 
tion Booklet  showing  how  you  can  get  yourself  and  your  dear 
on  the  v..i.   i"    access,  happiness  and  the  realization  of 

t! -  -  1 : 

Fnr  Ifl  r»nt«  *■  "'"  *'*"''  vo"  "''v  booklet  and  a  three 
1  ur  l\t  LCI115  months'  trial  subscription  to  Nautilus. 
leading  New  Thought  magazine,  Elizabeth  I'owne  and  Wil- 
editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Maiden  and 
Edwin  Markham  are  among  it-  contributors.  Send  now 
and  we  will  Include  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  "What  I  Know 
About  N'-v.    1  bought." 
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Train  Yourself 
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1  nlted  opportunity  of   the  century. 
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■  .«  jumped  from  1  lerlcships  into  responsible  execu- 

uaries,  overnight. 

■  <  booklet  describing  our  home  ■  tudy  courses  for 
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The  Boy's 
Book  of 
Buccaneers 


By  Eric  Wood 

Hire  is  a  book  that  will  de- 
light the  heart  of  every  real 
I"  y,  full  of  the  tang  and  thun- 
der of  t lit ■  sea,  alive  with  ad- 
venture and  thronged  with  as 
picturesijue  a  crowd  of  free- 
booters as  ever  scuttled  a  ship. 
The  author,  a  well-known  writer  for  young  people, 
has  taken  as  his  subject  the  notorious  gane,s  of 
neers  who  infested  the  Caribbean  and  t  he- 
so-called  "Spanish  Main"  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  made  so  much  trouble  fur  the  Dons, 
rapturing  their  treasure-galleons,  sacking  their 
towns,  and  ruining  their  trade.  The  careers  of  many 
of  these  men  are  set  forth  in  detail,  with  a  careful 
avoidance  of  that  lurid  style  which  has  tended  to 
Cast  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  very  name  of  "pirate" 
in  the  minds  of  the  young;  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
Lolonois,  William  Dampier,  Davis,  Mansfield,  and 
other  wild  sea-rovers,  being  depicted  in  a  vivid  and 
interesting  fashion  that  will  make  this  book  a  most 
welcome  gift  for  any  youngster,  unto,  doth,  with 
four  color  plates  and  illuminated  cover.  $1.7 5  net; 
by  mail,  fi.87. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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■V'Ot;  should  buy  these  two  small 
1  books  in  which  all  the  Common 
American  and  European  butterflies 
and  moths  are  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors  with  their  common 
and  scientific  names. 
I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Motha  of 

Europe  and  America.  Price  27  cts. 

postpaid. 
II.  Common  American  and  European 

Insects.     Price  27  cts.  postpaid. 
Both   books    prepared   under  the 
supervision     of      William      Beuten- 
miiller.  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 
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f/'let  Me  Teach  You  Y 
How  to  Speak 


Forcefully- 
Persuasively- 
cingly 


OU  can  become  a  convincing 
speaker  of   the    English    lan- 
guage   by   spending    but    fifteen 
minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of 
reading. 

GRENVILLE  KLEISER,  world- 
famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  greatest  work,  embod  y  ing  the 
ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  andthe 
m  lust  products  of  his  years  of  studying 
and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of 

Ten  New,  Handy ..Cloth-Bound  Volumes 
covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speak- 
ing. Each  book  deals  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.  Thest  new  vol- 
umes are: 

HOW    TO    SPEAK    WITHOUT    NOTES— Concise  directions  for 

npore  speaking,  gesture,  void-  building  exert  Ises,  etc. 
SOMETHING  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT  --Preparing  ma- 
1,  rial;  how  lo  condense  ideas;  how  to  influence  men  through  speech,  etc. 
SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING-  The  suc- 
, .  (actor:,  ol  plat  1 01  in  1  ■  /kmtcemphaslzlngthe  p,  ■ .  r  of  personality. 
MODF.I.  SPEECHES  FOR  PRACTISE  — Varied  assortment  of 
h,l  peechi  bj  eminent  speaker  ..covering  all  principal  forms, 
fitting  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 
THE  TRAINING  OF  A  PUBLIC   SPEAKER-    \n  abridged  and 

sea     1  1  ionol  Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on  oratory. 
HOW  TO  SILL  THROUGH  SPEECH— For  lh<       1.    man.  lawyer. 
preachei     in  a  word,  for  everyone  who  has  anythim         ell,  be  it  mer- 
chandise, talent,  skill,  experience,  or   ervice. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES:  How  to  Make  Them— Teaches  you 
how  to  think  on  your  feet,  and  acquire  ease  and  self -confidence. 
WORD   POWER:    How  to  Develop  It — Shows  m  ■  ,ods of  acquir- 
ing a  free  and  will-varied  vocabulary  which  is  the  onl        asis  for  really 

ml  public  speaking. 
CHRIST:   THE  MASTER   SPEAKER— Quotations  ltom  the  most 


vital  of  the  M  a  ter'   teai  fiii 

VITAL   ENGLISH   FOR   SPEAKERS  AND  WRI  ' 

the  fighl   11  (■  ol   words,  the  making  of  telling  phrase 
of  ;   '  leai  and  forceful  style 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 

In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"/"\F  course  I  place  vou!     Mr.   Addison.  Sims 
w  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  do  remem- 
ber correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the  lumberman, 
introduced  me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Seattle  Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May. 
This  is  a  pleasure  indeed.  I  haven't  laid  eyes 
on  you  since  that  day.  How  is  the  grain 
business?  And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the  crowd- 
ed corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin — compelled 
me  to  turn  and  look  at  him,  though  I  must  say 
it  is  not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even  in 
a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
memory  expert  in  the 
United  States,"  said 
my  friend  Kennedy, 
answering  my  ques- 
tion before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will 
show  you  a  lot  more 
wonderful  things  than 
that,  before  the  evening 
is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the 
banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  in- 
troducing a  long  line 
of  the  guests  to  Mr. 
Roth.  I  got  in  line 
and  when  it  came  my 
turn  Mr.  Roth  asked, 
"What  are  your  ini- 
tials, Mr.  Jones,  and 
your  business  con- 
nection a°n  d  tele- 
phone number?"  Why 
he  asked  this  I  learned 
later,  when  he  picked 
out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had 
met  two  hours  before 
and     called     each     by 

name  without  a  mistake-  What  is  more,  he 
named  each  man's  business  and  telephone 
number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers, 
parcel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
gave  him,  in  rapid  order. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth — which  you  may  be 
sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 
way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
membering anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine.      ( 

"  You  can  do  this  just  us  easy  as  I  do.  Anyone 
with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do 
exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  mirac- 
ulous when  I  do  them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was — a 
really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  1 
would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while 
now  there  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  1  have 
met,  but,  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly 
on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I  in- 
terrupted; "you  have  given  years  to  it.  Bui 
how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven  sim- 
ple lessonsl  which  1  have  prepared  for  home 
study,  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my 
whole    system    and    you    will    find    it — not,    hard 


work  as  you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a 
fascinating  game.     I  will  prove  it  to  you. 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  course  did; 
I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose  I 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  1  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour,  how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and 
back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,   Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at   Law,   170 


Of  Cour.sc   I   Place    You!      Mr.  Addison   Sims   of  Scuttle' 


Broadway,    anil    one   of    the    most    famous    trial 
lawyers  in  New  York: 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your 
service  in  giving  tins  system  to  the  world  as  a  publi- 
benefaction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the 
method,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  principles  may 
be  acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.  I  may  add  that 
I  already  had  occasion  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an 
important  action  in   which   I   am  about   to  engage." 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit   too  strong. 

The  Roth  course  is  priceless.  I  can  absolutely 
count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the  name 
of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — and  I  am 
getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember 
any  figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Telephone 
numbers  come  to  mind  instantly,  once  I  have 
filed  them  by   Mr.    Roth's  easy  method.      Street 

addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  litis  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scaled 
stiff"  oil  my  feet  -because  I  wasn't  Sure.  1 
couldn't    remember  what    1   wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
"easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  1  get  on  my  feel  at 
the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet 
ing,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps    the    most   enjoyable    part    of   il    all    is 
that-  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist 
.and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  got 
into  a  crowd  of  people   who   knew    things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a.  flash  of  lightning 
most,  any  fact  I  want  right-  at  the  instant  I 
need  it  most.  1  used  to  think  a  "hair  trigger'' 
memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and 
genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of  US  has 
thai  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how- 
to  make  il    work  right 

I  tell  you  il  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  grop- 
ing around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to 
be    ible   to  switch    the   big  searchlight   on  your 


mind    and    see    instantly    everything   you    want 
to  remember. 

This  Roth  course  will  do  wonders,  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone 
in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think  it  was 
about  so  much"  or  "I  forgot  that  right  now'' 
or  "I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "I  can't  re- 
member" or  "I  must  look  up  his  name." 
Now  they  are  right  there  with  the  answer — 
like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "  Multigraph  Smith"? 
Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager 
of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  in 
Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from  a  letter  of 
his    that    I    saw    last    week: 


"Here  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell: 
Mr.  Roth  has  a  most 
remarkable  Memory 
Course.  It  is  simple, 
and  easy  as  falling  off 
a  log.  Vet  with  one 
hour  a  day  of  prac- 
tice, anyone — I  don't 
care  who  he  is — can 
improve  his  memory 
ioo%  in  a  week  and 
1000%  in  6  months." 

My  advice  to  you 
is,  don't,  wait  another 
minute.  Send  1  o 
Independent  Cor- 
poration for  Mr. 
1!  o  t  h  '  s  amazing 
course  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  memory 
you  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  increased 
power  will  be  enor- 
mous. 

Victor  Jones. 


While  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen 
the  slory  form  for  this  account 
of  Ins  experience  and  that  oi 
Others  with  the  Roth  Memo 
(  ourse,  he  has  used  only  facts 
Hint  are  known  personally  to 
the  President  of  the  Independent  Corporation,  who  hereby  veri- 
lie,   the   accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones'  story  in  all  its  particulars. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  hew  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes.  triple  your  memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours, 
that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  examina- 
tion. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  course  will  In-  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  Il  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
send  it  back  any  time  within  live  days  alter  you  receive 
it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  die 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
i  ours--,  send  only  $$  ill  lull  payment.  You  take  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  oiler  is  withdrawn- 
Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  R-2310  319  SixthAve.  New  York 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  R-2310  319  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

Vou  may  send  me  the  Course  oi  Courses  •lucked  below. 
Within  five  days  aftei  receipt  I  will  either  email  them  or 
send  you  Js  for  each  in  full  pa}  merit,  except  .is  noted 

Supei  Salesmanship    (Js) 

By   Arthur    New 

l'l.i,  •  ,-    ,1     (   . -111-1-    in     l'ei 

($5) 
Bj   Edward    E     Purinton 
IMoney-Making     Account 

H\   Wesles   w.  Renin 
□  Paragon  Shorthand 

Uexandei  i  ii  Mcntag 


DRoth      Memorj 

($5)    Bj    David  M.  Roth 
□Drawing,     Vrt,    Cartoon 

ing  Course  ($5) 

By  Charles  Led 

1  low  to    Read    Chs 

at  Sight  CJs)     l«\   Dr.  K. 

M     II     Blackford 
|Ma  ti  rj    ol    Spei  -  h    (fs) 

By  Fredei  ii  k  rloub 

Name 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 

selection  of  Board,™  Sch s,  Colleges  and  \  ocational  Schools.     Our  readers  are  invited  to      Sn    S 

the  msUtutions  which  mteresi   them,      [He  School   Department   continues  .o  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years 


parents  ami  schools.    \\  e  uii 
recommendation  m  ithoul  charci 


l\    iin-wrr   an\ 


Dep; 

mriiiii\    and. 


given 


Northwestern  fflMlitar)?  anfc  IRaval  Hcafcemp 

*""     ">  */  A       V'irill"        \l»»i-»*-i,-'ir»        ■•«•■&•»**_«**««• 1 In         ^  ■■•        .. 


A   virile  American   preparatory    reh I, .it   will    interest   discrii 

parents  and  that  wiU  appeal  to  ,i„.  bo>   who  loves  athletics,  outdoor     "e 

from    CllC<l«0    i",'"":"1 '   "';'   mh",r  'Porta.     Students  of  good  character  only  received 

ni7,T)w    /ii     s    ,,     uM     ',",'"-''"'1  °"  -"  Bovern ni  principles  .,,,.1    hono.   ideals.    Reoog- 

■Wai    Department  ami   the   publi.   asoneol  the  Rreal  schools  of  AmerSI 
nd    buildings   with  every   known  improvement    ,,,   heating    lighting 

^ Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


\le$ 


COLONEL  R    P    DAVIDSON.  Supt 


Missouri    Military    Academy 

d-blooded    American   young    manhood,    through 
ills     co-ordinated     military     and     academic     training. 
Equipment  and  faculty  exceptional.    For  catalogue  address 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,   Mexico,  Mo. 

Marion 
Institute 

The  ARMY*  and    NAVY    COLLEGE 

Designated    Honor  School 
1920  by   War  Dept 

One    of  the   most    distinct:  v 
schools  in  America 

Superb      equipment.       8o-ai  re 
campus.    Patronage  from 

aid  territory  of  the  Union 
and     from    foreign     countries. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  in  the 
'sotl  It    whi<  h    the  Governmi 

mostsati-  i  training  soldi  iplete 

prep.  d    college    courses 

private    tu  it    extra    i 

and   Senior    R.O  1  equipmen 

military  training.       Tat  lical  - 
and*  I  iy. 

Army  and   Navy   Department 
Coaching   courses  for  entrance    examinations  to 

Annapolis  and  '.  •liege  Courses  cov   r- 

ing  the  most  diffii  ult  parts  ot  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  Academy  to  insun  and  high  rank. 

•  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  theAdjutari  ial  Courses  forcom- 

i  iminationsfor  appointment  toAnnapolis 
and  West  Point  and  I  ps  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Academy.  In  1020  Marion  men  won  appointments 
in  every  competitive  examination  they  stood,  and 
made  100%  of  •  bruary  cntran 

amination  to  Naval  Rates  mod- 

italog  and  information,  addp 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pre*.       Marion,  Alabama 


MILFORD— 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,   Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  the  main  line  to  New  York 

The  needs  of  each  boj  arc  analyzed  and 
met  Thoro  training  for  college  examina- 
tions. Small  classr.s  ami  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  lift-,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  plan  limits  the  number  Of  boys  we  can 
accept    each   year-      Tell    us   your  needs  and 
«e  will  send   >uu  an   outline   plan   of  work 
giving  time  required,  cost,  etc.,  for  fitting  for 
college.    Booklet  on  request.    • 

SAMUEL   B.   ROSENBAUM,  Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE 

84th  year.    College   Preparatory,  Business,  Junior  courses 
separate  modern  building  foi  boys  undei  13  years.    Health- 

tnl    loumrv    location.      Terms,   $400;    iuniof-   J  575.      Boys 
taught  huw  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how  to  live. 

(ARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE.BoxY.NewBloomfield.P,. 
New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick,  2  College  Avenue 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  w&tfaiancea3 


couraea.    Teachera   that  develop   studious,  manly   b 

coiieee,    >,.....i   noma  cm*-      N«-w  dormltorie.      aym 

library,     chapel         Physical    development    ai 

Equal  advaotacei  for  little  boya,     Writ**  for  catalog 

William  P.   KELLY,  Headmaster 


:uiv    for   any 

swimming   pool, 
((     «elf  discipline. 


The  Pennington  School 


An  effii  ienl  *  hod  .,1  ,1 

erate    cost.       75    minute 
trom  N    \   .  50  from  Phila,    Prepares  for  College,  rechnical 
1  ■  .  mna  iuin.     Si  rong  fai  ulty.     Sum, 
ming  pool   all  athletics,     lunioi    ichool  witn   home  care  1 01 

'to  l>      Moderate  rates     Fbank   Mai  Daniel,   I)  1) 
Headmaster,  Uox  80.  Pennington.  New  lei 

DistKH  1  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs) 

or|the  higher  edui  .11  ion  <■! 
oung  women.    Extension 

rs  work  above  high  school.     Home  Econ 

1       '  loricu  mi    and  Crafl   ,  Mu  ii  .  Painting,  Dramatii 

Art.   James E   \mi.m    \  M    Ph.D., LL.O.,  President.   (  ata 
log.    Addret      REGISTRAR,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


National  Park  Seminary ! 


Mount   St    Dominie    6/>e  ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

1T*VJU1H.      ►-"■•      I.-'tJIHIIllf^         I.i,„i,e,l  ,, „„,i„. ,  ,.,-ei,  1.    i,„i„.;,i,,,i  ;,.. i..„     v 


Academy  for  Qirls 

Conducted  by  :-■  |    Dominic 

CALDWELL.   B.  J 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girl 

I 

• 

l»r      KolH'ft     1      In  u.mm       Pres 
ll'n  M    II"  k<  '  1  stow  n     V  J. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S   COLLEGE 


Limited  numbei  of  girls,  individual  instrui  tion.  Spei  ial 

trated  college   preparation   by   teachers 

from  ■  ..lie;.,-  fa<  ultie       <  lutdooi  fife  on  ten  ai  re  1   tat 

Baltimore.  Scholarships.  Address  Box  400,  Caionsville,  Md. 


. 


I"*  for 

.      .  1  - 

il'Jingt.   Mu.l' 
...  I  . 

Box  C,  Woman's  College.  Jacksonville.  Ill 


,WARP  =  IBEILM®OT 

Fob.  Cirls  an  d  Yo  u  n  c  Wo  men 

•  isces  of  ex' 

For  informali', 
WARD-BELMONT 

R#lmnnt     Hpichtt  Box     F"  Nnahvillo      T»>nn. 


BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted   for       BeWct    patrona**   80   ntatoa;     pit)  aunt     •orlnl    life;   location 

BltM    Rldfffl     UouniAinv     North    of    Atlunii       Standard  A.  B. 

1.,!  advantafei    In   maeii  .  oratory,   art,  domestic   •rl«nr«, 

turn       32    building!    i',r|.|,JinK    aoronty    hooaai,     nrw    t/ym 

oailum,  -^  ainunlnc  i>"f|l      (  ntm\'>u  and  illu»trj,t»"i  book    Ail<lr«aa 
BRENAU.   Box   "L."  Gainesville.  Ga. 

H0LLINS   COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

di  'I     1842  Colleg<      '  ourses     It.    A.   and 

B    M  in  b     certificate  or  examination,     Degree 

01   graduate  work  by  leading  universities.     2x0 
nl  . 

Mm  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  Preiident,  Boi  313,  Hollins,  V». 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

J  ii-  rofe    ion  of  ph)  ical  director,   play-ground 

■Upervi  OI         i  v.o    ye.ir  normal  1  oiij  K  for  IIikIi  School  Kr:nlil 

[m  ludes  athletii    .  aesthetis  urul  folk  dancing,  gam. 
Swimming     pool         women's    dormitory.       Term    opens 
February  . 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  0/ 

■   Ac  rrdttt  d 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Co  tducottonal 


many  years 
Information,  will   make  "definite 


ACERWOOD    TUTORING    SCHOOL 

Educates  children  who  are  normal  in  social  life,  but  reauire 
individual  instruction  in  lessons.  Kindergarten  through  High 
School.  Vocational  training  in  farming  .uul  domestic  science 
Atmetics.     Musu      Camp  in  summer.     Neai  Philadelphia. 
Miss  DEVEREUX  Box  I ».  I ),.  von.  1'a^ 


Devereux    Manor    For    Backward    Children 


An  exclusive  country  home  and  school  to  meet  even  ner>,i 
pi  children  seriously  handicapped  bj  mental  and  physical 
limitations.  35  acres  of  lawn  and  woodland.  Specialh  au  il 
tried  medical  and  teaching  staff,   is  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Box  l),  Berwyn,  Pa. 


M 


Helena  l'.  Devereux 


STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR   BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
\  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  ot 
Sooacresin  1  helamous  Blue  Grass  Regionof  Kentucky    Five 
buildings-    (  ottagePlan     Write  for  Illustrative  Catalogue. 
Dr.  John  I'    Stewart,    Box  (.    Frankfort,   KENtt'trv 


THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  ol  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  alone  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed 
Ideal  Home  life.    Assoi  iation  with  normal  children. 

J.    Roger    Heplev,    M.D..   Resident  Physician. 

Mrs.    I      ROGER    Hkdley     (N.   Y.   Univ  )     Prin 
Box    D,  GLENSIPE,    PENNA,   (12    miles   from    Philadelphia) 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  .suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.     Booklet 

Mollie  A  Woods,  Prin  ,  Box  160,  Roslyn   Pa 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  OFNEW  YORK 

in  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch,  Diractor.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipi.^.i 
to  ifive  lushest  advantages  lu  moat  exceptional  talents.       Address 

SECRETARY,  1 20  CUremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


THE   ELIZABETH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  .  , 

Oders  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidates. 
An  allowance  of  J36  is  given  at  completion  of  first  three 
months.  Jis  a  month  for  remainder  of  first  vear  and  the 
■.ec  onrl  vai.  and  Ijo  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Registered 
school.      Address  St  'PFK  I  NTENDliNT.OK  NURSES. 

Social   Motive  School 

v  I  O  edui  ational  Day  School.  All  grades  and  HiKh  School 
1  oui  e  include  French;  Music;  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 
Domestic  Ails  and  Gymnasium.  Boys  and  Girls' Afternoon 
Outdoor  Clubs.     Catalog  upon  request. 

BERTHA  M.  BENTLEY,  Principal,  526  W.sl  1 14th  Street,  New  York  City 


STAMMERING 

'  omplete  and  permanenl  one  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Pounded  1001.  Scientific  treatment-  combines  training  of 
brain    with      peech   organs.     Strongly  endorsed    by   medical 

70  page  book  with  lull   particulars,  mailed  free 

to   all    stammerers.      Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogne,  President 
4287  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


s 


TAMMERER 

Our  COUr*«  of  nrivatc  lessonM  will  corruct  your 
Impediment m.  Write  f  or  booklet  deaeribintf  course . 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  IB07.  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246    Huntinfcton     Avenue,     Boston,    Mass. 


s 


TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S" 
Kill  the  frt'r  ol  stammering.  Re-education  the 
k'-y  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  full\ 
outlined  In  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth 
while   book  HOW     TO   STOP  STAMMER 

l.\C"    It  has  in  pired  thousandi       Order   a   copy    today 
nil    BITFIELD   IN8T1TCTE,    109   v   Ussrborn,  ObUago,  Ililuoli 


r^XO  you  consult  the  Weekly  Index 
■*-^  for  the  school  which  will  meet  your 
individual  requirements  ? 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 
DRAMATIC  ART 
HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

THE     LITERARY      DIGEST 


The  Literary  Digest  for  October  2.  1920 


How  Europe 

Has  Been  Remade 

The  World  War  has  permanently  changed  the' face 
of  Europe.  Out  of  the  wreckage  of  autocracy  new 
nations  of  free  peoples  are  building  and  you  can  not 
be  in  any  real  sense  up  to  date  unless  you  know  who 
these  peoples  are  and  where  their  territories  are 
located.  While  there  is  universal  interest  in  the 
New  Geography  of  Liberty,  planned  by  the  Conferences 
of  the  Allied  Nations,  most  of  us  have  only  the  vaguest 
conceptions  of  what  its  actual  effects  have  been  on 
the  map.  Any  day  you  may  get  into  an  argument 
with  a  friend  as  to  whether  Roumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  a  common  boundary,  or  one  of  the 
kiddies  may  ask  you  how  the  Polish  corridor  is  laid 
out  or  what  are  the  Jimits  of  the  new  Bulgaria. 
The  one  sure  way  to  save  yourself  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  to  plead  ignorance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  possess 

The  Literary  Digest 
LIBERTY  MAP 

NEW  EUROPE 

Revealing    the    Great    Changes 
Resulting'  from  the,  World  War 

1914—1920 

Together  with  a  Complete  New  Map  of 

AFRICA 

Prepared  with  the  same  painstaking  care  that  made 
The  Literary  Digest  Liberty  Map  of  the  Western 
Front  so  deservedly  popular  in  many  thousands  of 
American  homes,  this  new  map  has  been  produced 
by  the  best  map-makers  in  the  country,  with  the, 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  In  every  office,  home,  and  school,  in  fact 
wherever  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is  today  is 
valued,  it  will  be  a  necessity. 

The  Human,  Political,  Business 
and  Educational  Value 

of  this  splendid  map  is  in  keeping  with  the  immense 
changes  it  records,  which  are  closely  linked  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  armed  conflict.  We 
must  know  them  and  what  they  connote  to  be  able  to 
think  intelligently  on  the  great  problems  of  our 
generation.  One  look  at  the  Map  of  New  Europe 
will  convince  you  of  their  sweeping  character  and 
startling  significance. 

A  Hint  of   the   Useful    Information 

in  which   this  Great  Map  Abounds 

A  few  moments'  study  of  it  will  make  plain  much 
that  has  been  a  complete  puzzle  to  you  heretofore. 
You  will  be  able  to  follow  understanding^  the  de- 
velopments in  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  to 
realize  how  shrunken  the  once  mighty  Austria  has 
become,  how  Turkey  has  vanished  from  Europe, 
what  the  new  alinements  are  in  the  Balkans,  and  to 
definitely  place  the  various  young  republics  that 
have  sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of  empires. 

Here  is  Interesting  Matter  for 

Nationals  of  Every  Country 

This  map  must  necessarily  be  of  intense  interest  to 
all  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  To  every  such  representative 
of  the  older  peoples,  it  is  the  official  record  of  the 
radical,  change  in  the  status  of  his  mother  country, 
of  its  rebirth,  so  to  speak,  under  the  New  World 
Order — a  tangible  evidence  of  the  realization  of  his 
dreams  that  he  will  always  treasure. 

Make-up  and  Price  of  the  Map 

The  Map  of  New  Europe  is  made  of  the  best  ob- 
tainable materials,  strong  and  durable.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely engraved  and  colored  and  is  printed  on  one 
big  sheet,  4^  feet  wide  by  j,Vi  feet  high.  A  Complete 
Index  locating  more  than  12,000  cities,  towns,  rivers, 
etc.,  is  supplied  free  with  each  map.  It  is  supplied  in 
three  styles  as  follows: 

Fine  Quality  Map  Bond  Paper,  folded  in  strong 
Manila  pouch  envelope,  $2.75;  Best  Quality  Map 
Cloth,  folded  in  strong  Manila  pouch  envelope, 
$4.50;  Wall  Map,  mounted  on  cloth,  with  black 
enameled  rod  at  top  and  bottom  for  rolling,  $5.50. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  this 
wonderful  map  that  we  will  refund  your  money 
without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  in 
every  respect.  Orders  are  now  coming  in  by  hun- 
dreds with  every  mail,  so,  if  you  would  be  served 
promptly,  sign  and  send  the  coupon  to-day  to 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ACT_QUICKLY— Use  this  Coup™ 

Funk  4  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  The  Literary  Digest 
Liberty  Map  of  New  Europe,  with  index,  in  the  style 
I  have  marked  below  with  an  X.  I  enclose  price 
specified. 

□  Fine  Quality  Bond  Paper.     Price  $2.75. 

□  Best  Quality  Map  Cloth.     Price  $4.50. 

D  Map  Cloth  with  Rods  for  rolling.     Price  $5.50. 
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DETROIT 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 

Logical  Place 
To 


EARN 

$l500to$5000 

a  year  and  more 

Train  in  10  to  12  weeks  at  the  M.S.A.S. 
You  can  earn  the  Big  Money  just  like  thou- 
sands of  M.S.A.S.  graduates  are  doing. 
Opportunities  in  the  auto  and  tractor  business 
are  positively  unlimited, 
illions   ot  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  have  ci'eated  a 
great  demand  for  garages  and 
'epair    shops.    Trained  men    are 
needed  in  city,  town  and  country. 


Leading  Auto  Manufacturers 

endorse  and  recommend  M.S.A.S.  They 
co-operate  with  this  school  in  supplying 
Lquipment  and  ideas. 

M.S.A.S.  training  is  positively  guaran- 
teed. Thorough  and  complete,  our  sys- 
tem, equipment  and  location  are  the  best. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

It  gives  full  information,  explains  course, 
shows  equipment,  quotes  letters  from 
graduates  and  manufacturers. 

M.S.A.S.  training  gets  you  into  a  big 
money  job|or  a  business  of  your  own. 

Michigan  State  Axjto  School 

"MoslprogressiveautoschoolinAmerica"-''Inthehearloftheauloindustry' 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


DETROIT 

THE  «E»n  OF  THE  AUTO  HDUJTSt 


V 

FACTORIES        Cf  Hit*     factories 


3150  Auto  Building 
687-89-91  Woodward  Ave 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

J  trained  men  win  high  positions 

1  and  big  success  in  business  and 

/  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 

/  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

f  independent— be  a  leaded,  iaw- 

S3,00OCton$10,000  Annually 

j  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can. train  at  borne 
during  spare  time*  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  voluma 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
•TLaw  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

taSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-L,  Chicago 


Thousands    Cured 


Learn  how  to  cure  yourself  at  home.  By  the  Feuchtinger 
System  you  can  secure  control  of  the  Vital  Vocal  Muscle 
and  obtain  defi  ite  results  quickly.  Your  complete  suc- 
cess guaranteed  by  cash  bond.  Explanatory  book  by 
great  Voice  Master — free. 

PERFECT   VOICE   INSTITUTE,    Studio    9407 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL 

10  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 

AMERICA'S  PIONEER  SCHOOL 
for  the  correction  of  Stammering;.  Homey  Dormitories, 
Psychological  Instruction.  System  of  training  explained 
•n  our  illustrated  200  page  book,  sent  upon  request  to  all 
with  speech  defects.  Quick  and  permanent  relief  for 
those  who  stutter  or 

STAMMER 


MtM 


V0KKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF   THE  RUT: 

become  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into 
business  for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants 
exceeds  the  supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly; 
have  more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and 
special  offer.    We  have  no  solicitors. 

Universal  Business  Institute,    322  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


>You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  iODAi. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  H-752  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


!E  A  BANKER 


R1 

■    «  Preparo  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    atli  active  profession 
^B     ■fin  which  there   are    ereat   opportunities.        S«Tid  at  once  for 

H  ^m  free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Banker.  " 
A&F  EDGAR  <J.  ALBURN.    President 

American  School  off  Banking,  55  McLene  Bldg.,   Columbus,  O. 


mBm  LEARN  INDUSTRIAL         me 

Management 

EFFICIENCY 

Learn  how  to  cut  costs;  how  to  eliminato  waste; 
how  u>  speed  up  production;  how  to  handle  the 
important  problems  entering  into  Industrial  Man- 
agement and  you  can  name  your  own  salary. 

Business  today  is  suffering  from  under  production. 
Great  organizations  are  ready  to  pay  almost  any 
price  to  men  who  can  increase  the  output  of  shop, 
office  or  factory.  Good  management  is  based  on 
48  factors  of  efficiency.  These  factors  and  their 
practical  application,  you  can  quickly  master  by  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  Bome  Training,  under 
the  direction  of  our  large  staff  of  industrial  engi- 
neers. Low  cost.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Write  now— 
for  free  particulars  about  this  salary  raising  course. 

LaSalle    Extension    University 

The  Largest  'Business   Training   Institution  in  the   World 

Dept.  1052-M.  Chicago,  Illinois 


MademAMericif 
It  covers  the  World 


fe 


N 


You  Will  Vote 


Do  you  understand  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  your  government  ?  Have  you 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
Are  you  alive  to  its  intents  ?  Have  you 
studied  the  aftermath  of  the  great  wars  of 
history  ?  Do  you  know  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  ? 

Have  you  investigated  the  relationship  to 
the  public  good  of  capital,  management, 
labor,  raw  materials,  manufactures,  agri- 
culture; of  International  Law,  foreign 
trade,  foreign  exchange,  deflation  of  cur- 
rency, banking  systems,  taxation,  ref- 
erendum ;  of  sanitation,  dietetics,  medical 
practice,  eugenics;  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  exercise  ? 

Hold  your  vote  as  a  sacred  rite  as  well  as 
right.  Don't  handicap  good  citizenship  by 
lack  of  knowledge. 

Study  the  Encyclopaedia 

Devote  your  best  effort  to  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  hour.  Then  you  can 
"do  your  bit"  for  peace,  intelligently,  with 
your  vote. 

What  Encyclopaedia  Shall 
You  Study? 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 
(Second  Edition) — Most  Recent  in  Exist- 
ence—  24  Volumes  —  20,000  Pages  — 
80,000  Articles. 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  just  completed;  because  it  is 
"Made  In  America"  and  "covers  the 
world"  as  no  other  general  reference  work 
in  the  English  or  any  language;  because  it 
is  the  finest  product  of  American  scholar- 
ship, unquestionably  the  most  authorita- 
tive and  impartial  in  the  world;  and  most 
importantly,  because  it  gives  fullest 
treatment  to  American  subjects,  present- 
ing, for  example,  5,000  American  biog- 
raphies, devoting  100  pages  to  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  and  300  pages  to  the  in- 
dividual states  and  territorial  possessions. 

Keep  This  Indispensable 
Work  At  Hand 

Lean  on  it  as  the  helping  handbook  of  your 
citizenship  as  well  as  of  your  work,  your 
play,  your  health,  your  ambition.  You'll 
find  it  the  most  valuable  purchase  you  ever 
made. 

To  find  out  about  this  work — ask  the 
librarian  of  your  Public  Library. 

Learn  how  easily  you  can  buy  it  by  our 
ingenious,   partial-payment    plan. 

Send  us  your  name  on  the  coupon — 
NOW— lest  you  forget. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON   NOW 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  full  information  regarding  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  (Second  Edition), 
with  details  of  the  present  Special  Price,  and 
with  your  List  of  Prize-Questions,  making  it 
possible  to  win  a  $1.25  book  each  month. 


Name 

1  ccupation 

I  11       Address 

Residence   

Town State 

L.O    10  ^0 
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Surface  painted  with  flat  finish 
paint 


Surface  painted  with  Barreled 
Sunlight 


Photo-micrographs  of  two  paint  surfaces 


Sandpaper  or  tile 


'which  surface  for  your  factory  walls  ? 

The  microscope's  warning  to  buyers  of  interior  white  paint 


Gloss  finish     Flat  finish 
paint  paint 


Try  this  test  yourself 

Rub  your  finger  over 
d i  r t - resi st a nt  gloss 
paint  It  will  not  leave 
a  mark.  Then  note  the 
smudge  your  finger 
leaves  on  the  porous 
surface  of  flat  finish 
pmint 


THE  illustrations  above  are  re- 
produced from  actual  photo- 
micrographs made  on  the  same 
scale,  and  showing  the  two  paint  surfaces 
highly  magnified. 

The  first  shows  a  surface  painted  with 
a  high-grade  flat  or  mat  surface  paint. 
The  rough,  irregular  appearance  which 
you  can  see,  shows  why  dull-finish  paints 
collect  dust  and  dirt. 

It  makes  it  easy  to  understand  why  it 
is  impossible  to  wash  the  walls  properly. 
All  the  sponge  and  water  can  do  is  to 
smudge  the  dirt  still  deeper  into  the 
thousands  of  little  pores  in  every  square 
inch.  t 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  photo- 
micrograph of  a  similar  surface,  but  the 
coating  is  Barreled  Sunlight — the  Rice 
Process  Mill  White — a  pure  white, 
glossy  oil  paint.  The  smooth,  tile-like 
surface  is  highly  resistant  to  all  forms  of 
dust  and  dirt.  It  gives  the  maximum 
reflecting  power,  since  there  are  no 
crevices  to  make  shadows  and  absorb 
the  light. 

Our  exclusive  process  produces  a  gloss 
paint   which    is   guaranteed   to   remain 


white  longer  than  any  other — which 
withstands  the  shock  and  jar  of  the 
heaviest  machinery,  and  when  soiled 
after  years  of  service  may  be  washed 
clean,  like  tile. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  used  today  in 
thousands  of  plants  as  a  coating  for 
ceilings  and  walls. 

Flows  easily  from  the  brush.  Won't 
clog  a  spray,  as  it  contains  no  varnish. 
Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans. 

Send  today  for  free  panels  so  that  you 
can  make  the  test  described  at  the  left 
— also  our  booklet,  "More  Light." 

For  shop  and  home,  too 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  also  used  in  count- 
less institutions,  stores,  garages,  small 
buildings,  and  in  rooms  in  the  home- 
wherever  a  white,  tile-like  finish  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  much  cheaper  than  enamel 
and  easier  to  apply.  Sold  in  gallons, 
half-gallons,  quarts,  pints  and  half- 
pints. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  Rice  Proce3s  Mill  White 
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and  each  chimney  the  tombstone 
for  an  inflammable  roof 


THXCONTIN 

Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


W  iW      "JrHO  isn't  quick  to  feel  the  pathos 

I^JJM     /    in  these   black  chimneys  that  dot 

H%m/  »/      t^ie  desolate  nrepath  —  for  around 

^^W     W       each  there  once  snuggled  a  root 

which    bounded    man's    dearest 

possession — a  home. 

And  there  is  more  than  the  dramatic  in 

La 

these  gaunt  brick  piles — there  is  a  real 
lesson — a  questioning  moral  which  asks: 
why  shouldn't  roofs,  like  chimneys,  resist 
fire — why  shouldn't  roofs  be  all-mineral 
too — Asbestos. 

For  roofs  are  the  fodder  that  fire  feeds 
on  in  its  grazing  sweep  —  and  though  all 
fires  do  not  originate  on  inflammable  roofs 
— yet  small  fires  grow  iigfrom  roof  to  roof. 
So  each  building  is  a  menace 
to  every  other  unless  like  its  chim- 
ney it  stands  fast  in  the  confla- 
gration. 


Like  most  true  investments*  Asbestos 
Roofing  while  adding  to  the  common  good 
secures  your  personal  safety. 

The  mere  fact  that  your  property  has 
an  asbestos  roof — isolates  it  as  a  hazard 
and  thus  improves  the  safety  of  the  whole 
community.  Every  building  can  have  a 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof — in  one  of 
the  several  forms  listed  below  which  take 
care  of  every  roofing  requirement  in  the 
details  of  safety  architecture  and  life. 

Johns-Manvllle   Roofings 

Standard  and  Colorbknde  Asbestos  Shingles, 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing,  Built- Up  Asbestos  Roofing.  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings  are  approved  l>y  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc. 


*  Aside  from  its  fire  safety  Asbestos  for  roofs  is 
lustified  from  the  in-vestment  standpoint  alone — for 
its  magic  qualities  that  repel  fire  —  also  repel  the 
action  of  time  and  iveather.  The  Greeks  named  it 
ivell :  daoearos  (Asbestos) — meaning  imperishable. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada  :   CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  sa>e  power  waste 

LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


Johns  -Manville 


Serves  in  Conse 


Asbestos  Flocfc  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine 
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OWNERS'  FAITH 


in 


WHITE  TRUCKS 


TTHE  following  list  of  large  investments  in 
A  White  fleets  shows  the  faith    large    truck 
owners  have  in  White  equipment. 

2  owners  have  invested  over         $2,000,000 

4  owners  have  invested  between    1,000,000  and  $2,000,000 

5  owners  have  invested  between  500,000  and  1,000,000 
22  owners  have  invested  between  250,000  and  500,000 
82  owners  have  invested  between       100,000  and       250,000 

Experienced  truck  users  know  truck  value 
in  terms  of  earning  power,  through  actual 
performance  of  one  truck  against  another. 

They  know  that  White  Trucks  do  the  most 
work  for  the  least  money,  and  they  back  that 
knowledge  by  increasing  their  investments  year 
after  year. 

The  purchaser  of  one  or  a  few  trucks  can 
safely  follow  their  example. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalle  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalle.  Pree.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Vice-Prea.;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.;  William  Neisel,  Sec'y),  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Vol.  LXVII,  No.  1 


New  York,  October  2,  1920 


Whole    Number  1589 


ARE   GOOD   OR  BAD   TIMES  AHEAD? 


THE  CHIEF  ANXIETY  of>he  American  people  tc-day, 
as  evidenced  by  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the 
newspapers  and  in  daily  conversations  on  street-corners 
and  in  trolley-cars,  is  seemingly  over  the  business  prospects  for 
the  coming  winter.  Are  prices  to  be  lower  or  higher?  Are 
jobs  to  be  plenty  or  scarce?  Is  business  headed  for  the  rocks, 
or  for  a  safe  channel?  An  illuminating  and  comprehensive 
answer  to  these  questions  is  afforded  by  a  nation-wide  canvass  of 
the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  professional  men,  farmers,  and  industrial  leaders,  made 
by  a  prominent  financial 
institution  of  Baltimore. 
In  tabulated  form  the  find- 
ings of  this  canvass  are 
printed  on  page  41.  A 
summary  and  analysis  of 
these  findings  are  supplied 
by  ex-Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Franklin  K.  Lane, 
an  expert  in  national  di- 
agnosis, who  believes  that 
this  survey  affords  "as 
clear  and  valuable  a  con- 
spectus of  the  present 
industrial,  agricultural, 
financial,  and  political 
conditions  as  can  be 
gathered." 

Mr.  Lane  finds  that 
"economically  the  United 
States  is  better  off  than 
any  other  country  " ;  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  of 

idleness"  and  "no  evidence  of  shortage  of  raw  materials  suffi- 
cient to  curtail  production " ;  that  "transportation  conditions  are 
improving  everywhere";  that  with  farming,  "the  backbone  of 
the  country,"  the  situation  is  "excellent";  that  in  the  financial 
field,  while  "money  is  tight,"  in  every  section  "banks  are  well 
loaned  up";  bank  deposits  are  generally  increasing,  and  "in- 
dividual savings  accounts  are  growing  everywhere" — a  fact  that 
"seems  to  show  that  the  orgy  of  spending  and  extravagance  is 
over."  Mr.  Lane  discovers  also  from  the  survey  that  "the 
Excess-Profits  Tax  is  in  bad  favor  everywhere";  that  there  is 
"an  interest  throughout  the  country  in  general  cooperative 
movements";  that  politically  "  the  trend  has  been,  and  is,  Repub- 
lican"; that  the  two  main  political  issues,  in  the  popular  mind, 
seem  to  be  "the  cost  of  living  and  foreign  relations,"  with 
"taxation  and  industrial  relations"  occupying  important  places. 
There  are,  of  course,  dark  spots  in  the  glowing  picture  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  revealed  by  this  survey,  and  the  chief  of  these 
seem  to  be  the  shortage  of  coal,  the  shortage  of  houses,  and  tho 


THE    COUNTRY'S    BUSINESS    COMPLEXION. 

From  the  States  left  white  on  this  map  wholesalers  and  retailers  report  that 
the  prospects  for  fall  and  winter  trade  are  "good";  from  the  shaded  States 
the  report  is  "fair  to  good";  and  from  the  dotted  States  "uncertain."  The 
diagram  is  based  on  the  survey  of  national  conditions  made  by  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 


"failure   of   labor    to    increase    individual    productivity."     On 
these  points  Mr.  Lane  says,  in  The  Fidelity  Journal  (Baltimore) : 

"Only  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  report  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  fuel.  All  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
feeling  a  shortage,  altho  it  is  not  as  noticeable  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  as  in  other  industrial  areas  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country. 

"Labor  is  costing  still  more  than  it  did  last  year.  Wages  have 
advanced  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  twelve  months,  yet  no- 
where is  there  reported  an  increase  in  the  productivity  per  man. 
And  I  am  not  expecting  that  the  cost  of  labor  will  fall  off,  even 

in  the  worst  of  times,  to 
its  prewar  stage,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  real  differ- 
ential between  directing 
labor  and  manual  labor 
will  never  again  be  as 
great  as  it  has  been. 

"As  to  the  distribution 
of  labor,  the  situation 
nationally  appears  to  be( 
well  equalized.  A  short- . 
age  of  labor  is  found  only ' 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  South  Atlantic  States, 
and  this  is  largely  of  un- 
skilled workers.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  de- 
mand and  supply  appear 
balanced.  Only  in  some 
sections  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  is  there 
any  marked  unemploy- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  build- 
ing and  ship  -  building 
trades. 

"An  important  disclo- 
sure of  the  survey  is  the 
seriousness  of  the  housing 
situation.     The  war  cut  off  our  building  operations  and  left  us 
in  a  large  measure  unhoused.     This  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  unexpected  results  of  the  war. 

"In  the  larger  industrial  centers  where  the  shortage  has  been 
most  acute  the  investigation  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany has  found  that  building  operations  are  now  decreasing 
instead  of  increasing.  The  call  for  buildings  comes  loudest 
from  the  places  of  most  essential  manufacture,  rather  than  tho 
centers  of  retail  distribution,  and  is  for  the  kind  of  houses  that 
cover  the  working  class.  Building  construction  is  increasing 
in  New  England,  but  the  bulk  of  the  construction  is  or  factories, 
warehouses  and  stores,  which  means  little  relief  for  the  workers. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  other  great 
industrial  States  of  the  East  and  West  all  show  a  falling  off  in 
building  operations.  This  also  is  true  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section.  Improvement  is  most  manifest  in  the  South  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  region,  where  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  erec- 
tion of  low-priced  dwellings  for  workers." 

All  Americans  who  study  this  survey,  remarks  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "will  be  gratified  at  its  showing  of  the  country's  strength 
and  prosperity."     And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  notes  that 
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the  responses  to  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company's  categorical 
questions,  summarized  by  sections  of  the  country,  "reflect  rather 
striking  unanimity  of  judgment  on  several  questions  which  have 
heretofore  seemed  doubtful": 

'"  For  instance,  the  outlook  for  fall  and  winter  trade  is  regarded 
a>  "good'  or  'fan  to  good'  in  eight  of  the  nine  districts  and  'un- 
certain' in  only  one,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  This  is  a  some- 
what different  judgment  from  that  exprest  in  recent  reports  of 
the  national  mercantile  agencies.  All  districts  except  the  nearer 
Southwest  report  manufacturing  plants  "well  filled  with  orders,' 
which  would  probably  vary,  however,  if  classified  by  different 
industries. 

"Only  one  section,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  reports  shortage  of 
labor:  in  one  section  there  is  reported  a  slight  evidence  of  un- 
employment, in  the  others  none.  The  question  whether  labor 
is  increasing  in  productivity  per  man  elicits  replies  which  do  not 
agree  with  many  recent,  reports 
to  other  investigators.  All  but 
two  districts,  the  Far  West  and 
the  Central  Northeast,  answer 
that  it  is  not.  Yet  as  much  as 
a  month  ago  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  summary  of  trade  con- 
ditions reported  'development 
of  unemployment  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.'  tho  largely  re- 
sulting in  'shifting  of  workers 
from  one  occupation  to  another,' 
and  the  Reserve  Board's  bulletin 
added  that  'the  subject  of  quite 
general  comment  in  the  various 
Federal  Reserve  Districts  is  an 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor.' 

"On  the  money  situation  the 
answers  are  naturally  more  pre- 
cise. Every  section  of  the  coun- 
try reports  the  banks  'well 
loaned  up';  which  confirms  last 
week's  statement  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
'banks  all  over  the  country  are 
having  applications  for  loans 
which  they  can  not  make.'  In- 
terest-rates are  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
except  the  Southwest  and  the 
Far  West,  where  the  maximum 
figure  rises  to  ten  and  twelve. 
( 'ondition  of  the  farmers  is 
agreed   by   all    districts    to    be 

'good  or  prosperous';  in  all  that  have  sold  their  crops,  including 
the  South,  the  farmers  are  stated  to  be  'well  supplied  with 
funds.'  and  in  nearly  all,  including  tho  largest  grain-  and  cot- 
ton-producing sections,  it  is  answered  that  the  drop  in  grain 
prices  has  had  no  effect  on  this  prosperity. 

"All  things  considered,  this  panoramic  view  seems  to  be  of  a 
reassuring  character,  even  if  it  is  not  in  all  respects  borne  out 
by  reports  from  other  sources." 

With  this  survey  of  business  conditions  "those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  situation  are  disposed  to  agree,"  remarks  the 
New  York  ./ On rntd  of  Commerce,  which  warns  us,  however,  that 
we  still  have  "serious  problems  to  meet"  and  deplores  the  fact 
that  "tin-  political  campaign  holds  out  only  a  poor  prospect  of 
(haling  with  them."  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Joshua  W. 
Alexander,  is  quoted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  a-,  saying: 

"Unquestionably  Mr.  Lane  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  coun- 
try is  on  an  economically  sound  basis.  We  have  the  raw  ma- 
terials  and  w<  have  the  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  rav.  materials  in  some  lines,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
thai  the  producers  of  wool  are  finding  it  difficult  to  market  their 
product.  We  have  large  agricultural  crops,  which,  of  course, 
have  always  constituted  the  backbone  of  our  prospi  rity. 

"When  Mr.  Lain-  says  thai  only  in  one  district  is  there  a  lack 
oi  onl<  re,  and  that  New  England  industries  reporl  a  number  of 
cancelation-,  bul  there,  as  elsewhere,  manufacturers  an;  well 
filled  with  calls  for  their  products,  he  does  not  give  an  entirely 
accurate  picture  aa  ■■  see  it.  It  has  only  been  recently,  of 
course,  thai   the  American  Woolen  Mills  bav<    resumed  operar 


tions,  the  suspension  having  been  due,  according  to  the  manage- 
ment, to  lack  of  orders. 

"What  is  happening  is  that  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  manufacturers,  are  pursuing  at  the  present 
time  a  wisely  conservative  policy,  in  view  of  the  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  to  curtail  extrava- 
gant buying  as  a  means  of  bringing  down  prices.  Consequently 
neither  the  retailers  nor  the  wholesalers,  foreseeing  lower  prices, 
etc.,  are  disposed  to  load  up  their  shelves  with  surplus  wares 
which  they  may  have  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss. 

"Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Lane  is  right  when  he  says  that  labor  costs 
are  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  This  is  but  natural,  as 
the  peak  of  the  cost  of  living  was  not  reached  until  this  year, 
and  necessarily  the  pay  of  workers  had  to  continue  to  ascend  as 
the  living  costs  went  up. 

"Also,  it  is  but  natural  and  inevitable  that  wages  should  be 
the  last  to  go  down.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  succes- 
sive increases  in  wages  went 
along  with  the  mounting  costs 
of  living,  and  that  for  the  re- 
verse movfement  industry  has  a 
much  wider  margin  than  labor 
within  which  to  curtail  income 
before  running  below  expenses." 

Last  week  the  news  columns 
of  the  daily  press  threw  some 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  pic- 
ture revealed  by  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company's  survey.  Mr. 
Ford  announced  price  reduc- 
tions of  from  fourteen  to  thirty- 
one  per  cent,  on  his  cars  and 
other  factory  products;  a  big 
company  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
announced  a  cut  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  in  tho 
price  of  its  manufactured  cot- 
ton goods;  the  Retail  Clothing 
Association,  in  convention  in 
Chicago,  predicted  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  clothing;  tho  two  biggest 
mail-order  houses  in  the  country 
announced  price  reductions  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in 
many  lines  of  merchandise.  In 
the  New  York  World  of  September  23  we  read: 

"Leading  bankers  in  Wall  Street  yesterday  made  the  predic- 
tion that  the  cost  of  living  will  take  a  sharp  drop  in  the  next  six 
months,  and  that  a  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  money 
market  following  the  enormous  liquidation  of  commodities  is  in 
sight.  They  base  their  prediction  on  the  condition  of  the  woolen 
market,  the  impending  release  from  the  cotton  warehouses  of 
the  South  of  enormous  quantities  of  cotton,  and  the  expected 
reduction  in  prices  of  structural  and  other  steel. 

"They  say  that  the  announcement  from  Detroit  that  Henry 
Ford  had  reduced  the  price  of  his  cars  $142  is  merely  an  evidence 
that  he  has  assurances  that  the  cost  of  material  is  coming  down. 
No  one  has  ever  charged  Ford  with  being  a  profiteer,  and  the  fact 
that  he  can  make  such  a  big  reduction  in  price  means  there 
must  be  a  reduction  in  wages  or  in  steel.  He  has  given  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  wages.  He  has  found,  more- 
over, that  the  demand  for  certain  classes  of  cars  is  being  reducod  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  demanded  by  the  manufacturers.  He, 
therefore,  basset  the  ball  a-rolling  and  undoubtedly  will  dispose  of 
every  car  he  can  make  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  his  output. 

"Woolen  conditions  are  much  the  same.  The  American 
Woolen  Company  has  found  the  only  way  it  can  make  low- 
priced  goods  is  by  running  full  force.  Price  cutting,  therofore, 
lias  become  the  rule.  Some  of  the  independents  have  cut  tho 
price  of  woolen  goods  $3  a  yard.  This  means  that  the  wool  in 
t  he  average  suit  of  men's  clothes  has  come  down  $10.50  recently, 
alt  ho  the  tailors  have  not  begun  to  give  their  customers  the 
benefit  of  this  reduction. 

"Bankers  are  predicting  there  will  be  a  heavy  relaxation  of 
credit  throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  these  developments, 
and  that  money-rates  will  reach  a  condition  of  comparative  oase 
this  winter." 


THE   DESCENT. 

-Lccocq  in  the  Portland  (Ore.)    Telegram. 
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THE  SOCIALISTS'  HOUR  AT  ALBANY 

FOR  ONE  HOUR  AND  TWENTY  MINUTES  the  five 
ousted  Socialist  Assemblymen  who  recently  were 
reelected  in  New  York  City  sat  in  the  extra  session 
called  at  Albany  by  the  Governor  to  help  solve  the  housing 
crisis  in  the  metropolis.  Apparently  Speaker  Sweet  thought 
it  politically  expedient  to  overlook  their  past  errors,  in  view  of 
the  fact,  as  he  said,  of  the  changes  for  the  better  the  Socialist 
party  has  made  in  its  constitution  and  platform.  Editors  the 
country  over  were  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  five  Socialists,  in  reelecting  them  to  the  Assembly, 
thus  had  "repudiated  Sweet  tactics  and  the  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  democratic  government,"  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Globe.  To  Speaker  Sweet  the  Socialists'  triumph  was  a  "stinging 
personal  rebuke,"  according  to  the  New  York  World;  "Sweet's 
grievous  blunder  of  last  winter,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  seemed  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Then,  like  the  proverbial  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  what  the 
Syracuse  Herald  calls  "a  worse  blunder  than  the  first"  was 
committed— three  of  the  five  Socialist  Assemblymen  were 
ousted  by  a  vote  which  did  not  follow  party  lines.  Assembly- 
men Waldman,  Solomon,  and  Claessens  were  disqualified,  we 
are  told,  "for  reasons  entirely  aside  from  their  membership  in 
the  Socialist  party";  because  they  were  "guilty  of  disloyalty 
against  the  Government  and  the  State  of  New  York." 

That  the  summary  action  of  the  New  York  Assembly  will 
"aid  the  Socialist  party  and  stimulate  Socialism"  is  the  belief 
of  many  representative  newspapers,  including  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  the  Buffalo  News,  and  the  Newark 
Evening  News.     As  we  read  in  the  Newark  paper: 

"The  decision  was  a  nauseous  and  high-handed  violation  of 
the  principle  of  political  liberty,  a  flouting  of  constitutional 
guaranties,  and  as  such  became  at  once  of  nation-wide  im- 
portance. For  here  was  at  work  a  sinister  influence  that  would 
make  for  restricting  the  legislative  expression  of  political  views 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  happened  to  be  in  power,  merely 
because  such  views  might  contemplate  a  perfectly  legal  pro- 
cedure for  changing  the  governmental  scheme. 

"No  illegality  in  their  election  had  been  alleged.  No.  overt 
or  contemplated  act  of  theirs  had  been  cited.  For  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  held  to  a  political  philosophy  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  two  leading  parties,  but  strictly  consonant  with 
the  liberty  of  conviction  guaranteed  by  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions, they  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  found 
'guilty'  by  judges  who  had  made  up  their  minds  in  advance  of 
the  evidence." 

"If  Socialists  can  be  expelled,  then  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans and  Prohibitionists  can  be  thrown  out,"  points  out  the 
Rochester  Times-Union.  The  New  York  Tribune,  however, 
holds  to  the  belief  that  "the  principle  that  a  minority  has  rights 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  respect  is  rooted  too  firmly  to  be 
toppled  by  the  New  York  Assembly."  Many  editors  who  "have 
no  use  for  Socialism  in  any  form"  condemn  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  they  call  "the  high-handed  procedure  of  Speaker 
Sweet,"  and  Judge  Charles  E.  Hughes,  likewise  a  non-believer 
in  Socialism,  looks  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Socialists  as  "an 
act  of  incredible  folly,"  inasmuch  as  "no  personal  guilt  was 
charged  against  them."     As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  declares: 

"The  question  is  not  whether  a  group  of  radicals  in  New  York 
shall  be  supreme.  It  is  deeper.  It  is  whether  all  the  provi- 
sions made  for  representative  government  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  discard.  It  is  whether  rights  as  clearly  established  as  those 
of  Speaker  Sweet  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  Assembly  shall 
be  denied.  It  is  whether  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  declared 
not  to  be  supreme  It  is  whether  the  voters  of  five  Assembly 
districts  shall  be  told  that  the  guaranties  furnished  to  them  are 
inscribed  on  scraps  of  paper." 

"Any  duly  elected  Socialist  must  be  allowed  to  take  his  scat. 
in  any  legislature  or  our  system  of  government  is  a  failure,"  con- 


cludes the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  And  the  New  York  World 
flays  the  "political  fanatics  at  Albany"  in  several  editorials, 
one  of  which  we  quote: 

"At  a  time  when  the  State  and  the  nation  are  stirred  by 
radical  agitation  the  New  York  Assembly  again  rules  that 
economic  and  political  discontent  has  no  inherent  right  to 
appeal  to  the  ballot-box;  that  minorities  may  be  disfranchised 
at  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  that  representative  government 
can  be  overturned  whenever  there  are  votes  enough  in  the 
legislature  to  overturn  it.  Indeed,  the  New  York  Assembly 
virtually  says  in  so  many  words  to  every  radical  that  he  must 
not  appeal  to  constitutional  processes  and  can  have  no  resort 
except  to  violence. 

"There  is  nobody  who  is  weak-minded  enough  to  believe 
that  patriotism  or  Americanism  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
ouster  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymen.  If  these  men  were  not 
regarded  as  implacably  hostile  to  the  great  property  interests  of 
New  York  they  could  mock  the  Cons'  itution  night  and  morning 
without  arousing  a  semblance  of  resentment  in  Albany.  They 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  Assembly  simply  because  of  their 
economic  theories,  under  a  rule  that  leaves  every  political 
minority  in  New  York  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority." 

Socialists  appear  not  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by  recent  events 
at  Albany.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  consider  it  the  best 
sort  of  publicity  for  the  Socialist  cause.  Claiming  that  the 
ousted  Assemblymen  took  to  Albany  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  in  New  York,  and  that  building  and  real-estate  inter- 
ests combated  them  for  this  reason,  the  New  York  Socialist 
Call  declares  that  the  present  issue  "is  one  of  vested  rights 
against  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  many  homeless 
thousands,"  and  that  "the  Socialist  party  holds  that  human 
welfare  transcends  the  material  interests  of  investors,  capitalists, 
and  landlords."     Furthermore,  The  Call  says: 

"Do  what  our  enemies  will,  throw  our  Assemblymen  out,  and 
we  will  send  them  back.  We  will  send  others  to  accompany 
them.  We  will  keep  sending  more  and  more  in  the  years  to 
come  as  rapidly  as  the  masses  understand  what  their  exploiters 
and  despoilers  intend.  We  have  lost  nothing.  The  Socialist 
party  has  often  lost  a  temporary  struggle,  but  the  Socialist 
movement  has  never  lost,  and  never  can  lose." 

But  many  newspapers  will  oppose  such  a  course,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  editorials  which  reach  us.  "These  Socialists 
were  declared  unfit  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Assembly  a  few 
months  ago,"  the  Buffalo  Commercial  reminds  us;  "have  they 
changed  their  views  regarding  their  obligations  and  duties  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people?  Shall  traitors  who  defy 
the  law  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  making  of  law?  "  More- 
over, asserts  the  Albany  Journal,  "these  Socialists  do  not  rep- 
resent American  people;  they  represent  an  anti-American  group 
whose  members  are  misusing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, which  they  are  unfit  to  possess."  Dr.  John  Brooks  Leavitt, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  charges  the  ousted  Socialists 
with  ' '  aiming  to  upset  the  republican  form  of  government  in  our 
State  and  substitute  a  communistic  one."     And,  he  continues: 

"As  private  citizens  they  are  free  to  advocate  such  a  change, 
even  as  some  of  our  misguided  ones  would  like  to  have  a  king. 
So  long  as  they  do  not  advocate  the  change  by  violent  means, 
no  one  will  deny  their  right  to  hold  in  private  and  urge  in  public 
such  a  substitution.  But  how  can  they  qualify  for  membership 
in  a  law-making  body  under  a  republican  form  of  government  by 
taking  a  false  oath  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
contains  that  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  the  republican 
form?" 

Editorially,  The  Times  declares  that  the  "housecleaning" 
of  the  Socialist  party  meant  "a  change  of  words,  not  of  heart." 
Therefore,  thinks  this  paper: 

"The  Socialist  party  and  its  members  ought  nol  to  stand 
there.  The  voters  in  the  districts  from  which  these  men  were 
sent  to  Albany  should  lake  account  of  public  sentiment,  which 
we  believe  to  be  much  stronger  even  than  it  was  last  winter 
against  allowing  enemies  of  the  State  and  of  the  Constitution 
lo  lake  a  part  in  the  business  of  law-making." 
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SCENE  OF  THE  EXPLOSION. 


On  the  reader's  left  this  picture,  which  is  taken  looking  west  on  Wall  Street  toward  Trinity  Church,  shows  a  corner  of  J.  P.  Morgan's  office,  which 
was  damaged.     In  the  center  of  the  crowd  is  an  automobile  t hat  was  overturned  by  the  explosion.     The  statue  of  Washington,  in  front  of  the 

Sub-Treasury  Building,  was  uninjured. 


WALL   STREET'S   BOMB    MYSTERY 


1 1 
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1GHT  OR  WRONG,  the  first  feeling  of  most  people" 
regarding  the  explosion  in  the  heart  of  the  financial 
district  of  New  York  "is  that  it  represents  the  work 
of  radicals,'*  according  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Evidence 
pointing  to  accidental  origin  is  met  by  other  evidence  indicat- 
ing design,  but  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  investigation 
by  Federal  and  city  officials,  private  detective  agencies,  and  news- 
paper nun,  the  belief  has  widely  persisted  that  the  massacre  was 
deliberate  and  premeditat- 
ed. "Those  who  have  any 
respeel  for  the  human  race 
will  prefer  to  believe,  as  long 
as  they  can."  we  read  in  the 
Indianapolis  News,  thai  the 
explosion  was  accidental, 
"yet  we  know  that  there  are 
men  in  this  country  -and  all 
countries — who  are  prepared 
to  conimii  wholesale  murder 
if  by  so  doing  they  can  dis- 
of  a  lew  'enemies,'  or, 
a>  they  thinh,  further  their 
'cause.'  There  i-  therefore 
nothing  improbable  in  the 
theory  thai  the  maimings 
and  murders  were  the  worl 

of  the  1'i'b.'  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  more  probable 
theory.  Till  the  facts  are  known  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
draw  the  proper  moral."  On  the  ground  that  "lawless  unrest 
in  this  country  has  noi  been  Buppresl ;  thai  Bolshevik  propaganda 
goes  on  practically  unrestrained,"  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  says, 
'"it  isreasonabli  to  conclude  thai  the  New  York  outrage  is  a  part 
of  the  wide-spread  terrorist  plol  which  has  for  it-  object  the 
subjugation  of  all  decenl  humanity  under  the  feel  of  a  blood- 
crazed  proletariat."  Comment,  with  few  exceptions,  is  based 
upon  the  bomb  theory.  Eeadings  of  editorials  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  read.  'A  Breath  from  the  Jungle,"  "An  Infernal 
Crime."  "The  Failure  of  Terrorism,"  "A  Fiendish  Plot," 
"Diabolism,"   "Stern    Measures    Must    Be    Invoked,"   "The 
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KVIDENCE  THAT  POINTS  TO  A  BOMB. 

These  iron  slut-'s  were  picked  up  on  the  scene  of  the  Wall-Street  explosion 


Wall  Street  Horror,"  "A  Crime  Against  Society,"  "The  Con- 
spirators," "The  Bomb  Outrage,"  "Americanism  Aroused.". 

The  explosion  occurred  on  Wall  Street  at  noon,  September  16, 
just  beyond  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  Building,  about 
seventy  feet  from  the  Broad  Street  corner  and  across  the  street 
from  the  banking-house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  mystery 
centers  in  a  horse-drawn  wagon  that  stood  by  the  curb  at  this 
point.  Thirty-five  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  two 
hundred  injured.  Property  damage  to  near-by  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Stock  Exchange,  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — chiefly  broken 
windows  and  walls  punc- 
tured by  volleys  of  shrapnel- 
like pieces  of  cast-iron  win- 
dow-sash weights.  That  the 
statue  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Father  of  His  Country, 
standing  at  this  historic  corn- 
er before  the  Sub-Treasury 
Building,  was  untouched, 
is  considered  a  good  omen  by 
sovoral  New  York  papers, 
and  might  have  been 
thought  a  miracle  in  former 
days,  according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  After 
the  explosion  the  Stock  Ex- 
change closed  for  the  day, 
but  resumed  business  next  morning. 

The  bomb  theory  to  account  for  the  explosion  is  firmly  hold 
by  Chief  Flynn,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
who  says,  "Our  unshaken  conviction  is  that  talk  of  the  disaster 
in  Wall  Street  being  an  accident  is  plain  bunk.  We  are  not 
being  diverted  or  deterred  by  rumors  and  reports  of  stray 
powder-wagons  in  the  neighborhood  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
It  was  a  criminal  outrage.  We  are  positive  of  that  and  we 
are  going  ahead  on  that  theory."  Other  official  and  detective 
agencies  agree.  Yet  the  New  York  Sun  reports  disagreement 
among  delect ives  and  government  agents,  some  maintaining 
that  the  explosion  may  have  occurred  by  accident  to  a  wagon 
illicitly  carrying  explosives  and  metal  junk.     The  grand  jury 
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is  hearing  testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  told  reporters  about 
seeing  powder-wagons  in  the  streets  in  this  vicinity  where 
six  building  operations  are  in  progress. 

Considerable  tendency  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
explosion  is  apparent.  Under  the  heading,  "The  Enemy  at 
Home  Must  Be  Crusht,"  an  editorial  in  the  Albany  Journal, 
published  by  William  Barnes,  declares  that  "if  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  had  dealt  with  the  'Reds'  in  the  United 
States  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  in  all  probability  the  massacre 
in  Wall  Street  would  not  have  occurred."     It  proceeds: 

"The  blame  for  this  appalling  calamity  lies  at  Washington. 
If,  when  the  radicals  had  been  taken  into  custody,  those  of  them 
that  are  aliens  had  been  deported,  and  others  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  the  country  would  have  been  rid  of  so  many,  and 
those  who  had  escaped  capture  would  have  been  held  in  restraint 
by  fear.  But  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  fiasco  was  made.  A  handful  of  the  radicals  was 
deported  on  the  Buford,  another  small  number  of  them  was 
'held  for  deportation'  at  Ellis  Island,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  murderous  horde  was  let  loose  upon  the  country  again. 
Post,  the  acting  Secretary  of  Labor,  treated  the  miscreants  with 
tender  consideration.  Palmer,  Attorney-General,  confessed  or 
feigned  impotence  in  office. 

"Naturally,  the  desperadoes  concluded  that  the  United  States 
had  been  made  safe  for  them  by  the  Wilson  Administration. 
They  planned,  and  have  executed,  the  most  horrible  crime  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  New  York  Tribune,  too,  we  are  assured  that  "the  ex- 
plosion that  shook  the  financial  district  yesterday  did  not  come 
by  accident.  Candidates  for  office,  even  for  the  highest,  spread 
the  doctrines  that  when  there  is  discontent  it  is  the  Government's 
fault,  and  that  a  corrupt  conspiracy  exists  to  gain  control  of 


bayonets  to  oppress  the  masses."  and  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tends that  since  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  would 
retard  the  process  of  racial  assimilation,  Senator  Harding's 
stand  for  "the  eradication  of  foreignism"  comes  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  Such  utterances  lead  the  New  York  Evening 
Po^t,  however,  to  declare  that   "it  is  a  shameless  thing  to  rush 


into  making  political  capital  out  of  a  public  calamity."  The 
one  thing  to  do,  whether  the  explosion  be  accident,  plot,  or 
lunacy,  is  to  go  about  our  business  "in  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  existing  order  is  still  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  When 
the  truth  has  been  discovered  the  community  will  take  a  full 
reckoning.  We  are  quite  able  to  vindicate  the  law  against 
anarchists  or  lunatics." 
The  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  refers 
to  the  reported  warn- 
ings in  letters  "to  keep 
away  from  Wall  Street, " 
and  concludes  that  if 
the  cross-and-skull  mes- 
sages did  not  exceed  the 
average  number  received 
by  persons  in  the  Wall 
Street  district,  and  "if 
no  one  stood  out  from 
the  rest  to  the  eye  of 
the  psychologist,  as  of 
significance,  their  im- 
port on  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion is  of  little  value." 
The  News  discusses  the 
"law  of  likelihoods"  fur- 
ther as  follows: 

"Street-corner  agita- 
tors and  more  ambitious 
agitators  single  out  men 
like  Morgan  as  targets, 
and  some  weak  mind 
takes  up  the  cry  until 
with  the  latter  itbecomes 
an  obsession. 

"Of  late  there  has 
been  nothing  to  bring 
to  the  front  the  banking 
firm  or  cause  the  genus 

crank  to  seek  vengeance  for  imaginary  grievance.  No  one 
likely  to  engage  in  such  work  would  believe  that  an  explosion 
in  the  street  could  shatter  the  Sub-Treasury  vaults  so  as  to 
cause  gold  to  flow  on  the  streets. 

"We  come  now  to  the  gist  of  the  indictment  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice,  namely,  that  a  nation-wide,  a  world- 
wide dynamiting  conspiracy  exists  to  wreck  Government  and 
society,  and  the  Wall  Street  horror  was  part  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  department  is  subservient  to  bureaucracy.  A  great  big 
secret-service  army,  composed  largely  of  politicians,  is  employed. 
The  usual  pinch  of  salt  must  be  used.  International  dyna- 
mitards  are  trained  in  the  use  of  explosives.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  view  always.  So  far  as  the  news  makes  known 
there  was  no  apparent  purpose  in  the  street  explosion." 

The  futility  of  the  supposed  crime  is  emphasized  by  many 
papers.  Says  the  Jersey  City  Journal,  "this  latest  bomb 
outrage  defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  overawes  nobody.  It 
fails  to  terrorize  or  frighten.  It  only  serves  to  stir  up  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  the  public  and  to  nerve  anew  the  processes 
that  make  for  law  and  order."  To  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led  air- 
Dispatch  "the  Wall  Street  explosion  is  not  a  manifestation  of 
terrorism,  but  of  sheer,  old-fashioned  lunacy." 

The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that   "  if 
some  misguided  zealot  conceived  that  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty would  mean  some  advantage  to  the  public,  there  are  mil- 
lions that  know  better.     The   forces  of  law  and   order   are   in- 
comparably superior  to  the  advocates  of  disorder."     And  th< 
Indianapolis  Star  takes  this  fling  at  the  metropolis:     "Ituseqf 
to  be  that  even  New-Yorkers  looked  to  the  wild  West    for  dange. 
and  adventure,  but  with  daily  daylight  hold-ups  and  robberio 
automobile  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and  now  dynamite  explo 
sions,  the  perils  of  life  in  the  metropolis  far  outdo  anything  tt 
West  ever  knew." 


HE  WARNED   HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edward  P.  Fischer  attributes  his  ap- 
parent foreknowledge   of    the    Wall- 
Street  tragedy  to  "air  messages." 
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>ECKSNIFFIAN    EFFRONTERY"    is    the    way    in 
which  tin-  Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot  characterizes  the 

National  Anti-Saloon  League's  recent  warning  to 
Federal  judges  thai  "unless  they  sacredly  perforin  their  sacred 
duties"  in  enforcing  prohibition  laws,  the  League  will  seek  their 
impeachment.  •"With  characteristic  delicacy,  the  League  .  .  . 
will,   as  an   extra    precaution,   dry-clean   the  courts,"   satirically 
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THE   <>\I.Y    KK'K    LEFT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

adds  i hi-  paper.  The  Albany  Journal,  too,  looks  upon  the 
League's  "ukase"  as  "a  brazen  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Federal    judiciary."     Thai    the  Prohibition    Enforcement   Law 

too  'lra-tic  and  can  not,  be  enforced"  is  the  attitude  takes 
by  the  Peoria  Transcript,  among  others,  and  the  Philadelphia 
B  considers  the  attitude  of  the  Anti-^Saloon  League  leaders 

"overrighteous."  Many  papers  believe  this  latest  stand  of  the 
League  will  prove  to  be  a  boomerang,  and  "'there  was  a  time 

ii  any  man  or  group  of  men  addressing  the  United  states 
Courts  in  this  minatory  fashion  would  have  received  attentions 
more  emphatic  Mian  agreeable,"  darkly  hints  (he  New  Fork 
World. 

That  the  United  States  has  been  Ear  from  dry  has  been  a  matter 
of  common  remark,  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  starting  a 
\  igorous  campaign  for  better  enforcement.  The  direct  charge  of 
the  League  is  thai  judges  in  Texas  have  been  coddling  "boot- 
and  "  moonshiners."  Other  judicial  districts  complained 
of  bj  the  League  are  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin.     Man;,  hid  pictured  as  too  lenient;   the  fines 

whic  compel  violators  to  pay  are  too  small,  we  are  told. 

\  et,  points  out  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"When  the  law  provides  a  minimum  and  maximum  penalty 
for  an  offense  and  gives  the  judge  the  righl  to  grade  the  punish- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  dereliction  of  duty 
mse  ic  does  not  accepl  the  views  of  ravening  extremists 
.  .  erity  of  the  sentence  to  be  imposed. 

"This  i-  not  a  case  for  vague  threat-,  but  for  direct  charges 
and  direct  prosecution.     Any  judge  who  has  been  Btanding  in 


with  violators  of  the  law  should  be  deposed.  There  should  be 
no  compromise  with  him.  no  mercy  for  him.  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  has  no  right  to  offer  him  pardon  on  promise  of  future 
good  behavior.  It  will  be  failing  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  bring 
him  to  justice;  it  will  be  guilty  of  collusion  with  a  judicial 
criminal  if  it  tenders  him  amnesty. 

"To  make  such  threats,  without  naming  names  or  giving  facts, 
suggests  an  effort  to  bulldoze  and  terrify  the  judiciary.  To  do 
anything  that  looks  like  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  judiciary 
would- create  a  just  and  wide  reaction." 

"As  a  rule,  the  Federal  judiciary  has  a  high  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, and  warnings  and  threats  of  impeachment  are 
not  in  good  taste."  declares  the  Newark  Ledger.  Federal  judges 
are  appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,  points  out 
another  paper,  and  this  fact  "relieves  them  of  the  suspicion  that 
their  rulings  are  made  for  political  purposes."  Therefore,  be- 
lieves the  Peoria  Transcript: 

"Such  threats  will  not  frighten  Federal  judges  and  will  hurl 
the  cause  of  national  prohibition.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
prejudices  its  case  by  assuming  its  capacity  to  impeach  anybody. 
The  Federal  Constitution  vests  in  the  United  States  Senate  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment  and  provides  that  'no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  the  members 
(Senators)  present.' 

"Obviously,  neither  the  Anti-Saloon  League  nor  any  other 
civic  body  can  assume  to  represent  two-thirds  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  without  appearing  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  in- 
telligent citizens." 

The  Washington  Post  would  have  us  "imagine  the  general 
eounsol  of  the  League  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
demanding  that  a  majority  of  that  august  body  shall  construe 
the  Enforcement  Act  as  the  League  demands,  under  pain  of 


[Oopjrlflited    1920    by  the  Wew  Sforh  Tribune,  Inc. 

THE   LENGTH    OF   TIME  A  CAMEL   CAN    SUBSIST  ON   THE    CONTENTS 
OF   ITS   HUMP   SEEMS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  GREATLY   UNDERESTIMATED. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 

impeachment  proceedings!"     And  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
delivers  itself  as  follows: 

•federal  judges  are  insolently  told  that  their  'sacred  duties 
must  be  sacredly  performed.'  No  longer  must  they  'coddle  boot- 
legger^' and  the  League  will  'build  fires  under  those  who  betray 
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their  trust.'  Such  an  outrageous  indictment  of  the  Federal 
courts,  such  a  truculent  threat  to  override  the  country's  judicial 
bulwarks,  such  a  proposed  coercion  of  judges  sworn  faithfully 
to  interpret  the  law  and  administer  its  penalties,  is  something 
new  in  America.  It  is  worse  than  outright  contempt,  for  which 
those  guilty  should  be  brought  to  bar.  It  is  Bolshevism  in  its 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  guise.  It  grates  harshly  on  Amer- 
ican ears,  and  if  the  League  dares  to  go  so  far  as  its  leaders  have 
counseled,  it  will  merit  that  indignation  which  eventually  will 
bring  to  an  end  its  dictatorial  sway  over  the  lives  and  habits  of 
what  once  was  a  free  people." 

"Congress  in  its  wisdom  left  wide  discretion  to  the  courts, 
and  flxt  a  maximum  fine  of  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor  by  first  offenders; 
there  is  no  fixt  minimum,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  discusses  the ' '  warn- 
ing" of  the  League,  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  some  construc- 
tive criticism: 


THE   "ROOT  PLAN"   FOR  A   WORLD 
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TICKLISH  MOMENT 


"Firing  broadsides  of  that 
kind  at  all  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  proceed- 
ing which  commends  itself  to 
sober  judgment.  There  is  al- 
ways a  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  how  severely  offenses  against 
any  law  should  be  punished. 
Such  things  are  matters  of  judg- 
ment. There  is  no  rule  for  fixing 
the  amount  of  a  fine  or  the  length 
of  a  term  in  prison,  except  in  the 
text  of  the  statute;  and  nowhere 
does  honest  difference  of  opinion 
separate  men  more  widely  than 
in  this  matter  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  One  school  holds  that 
breaking  the  prohibition  law  is 
equivalent  in  criminal  serious- 
ness to  a  breaking  of  almost  any 
of  the  Thou-shalt-nots  of  the 
deealog.  They  hold  a  bootleg- 
ger to  be  worse  than  a  perjurer 
or  a  thief.  Other  people  just 
as  honest  say  that  this  view  of 
the  matter  is  a  product  of  moral  perversion  due  to  fanaticism. 

"  If  with  that  liberty  of  action,  Congress  should  think  that  some 
judges  are  not  sufficiently  severe,  the  remedy  is  not  by  punish- 
ment for  exercising  the  liberty  which  Congress  gave,  but  by 
putting  some  further  legal  restriction  upon  the  courts.  Congress 
can  fix  the  minimum  punishment  where  it  pleases." 

Defenders  of  the  League's  action  are  thus  far  in  the  minority, 
but  many  admit  that  something  should  be  done  to  enforce  more 
rigidly  the  Prohibition  Law.  The  Washington  Star  is  the  only 
paper  defending  the  plans  of  the  League  which  has  come  to 
our  attention ;  it  thinks  much  good  will  come  of  the  League's 
recent  warning,  and  points  to  that  body's  "record  of  tireless 
energy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case  against  liquor  "  as  an  augury 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future.    Continues    The  Star: 

"That  the  Enforcement  Law  is  not  being  fully  applied  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  notorious.  The  warning  given  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  that  it  will  sleeplessly  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  may  not  be  successful;  charges  of  malfeasance 
on  the  bench  are  most  dif'H  ult  of  proof.  But  the  existence  of  this 
watchful  organization  will  undoubtedly  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence to  enforce  the  law  in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its  letter. 

"The  American  people  have  adopted  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment in  good  faith,  and  Congress  has  enacted  an  Enforcement 
Law  equally  in  good  faith.  Those  two  instruments  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  binding  force,  until  repealed.  Their  full  applica- 
tion is  an  official  duty  that  can  not  be  disregarded  without  public 
disapproval  and  possibly,  as  the  pronouncement  of  the  principal 
organization  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  indicates,  without 
dishonor  and  punishment." 


O  LEAGUE-BORN  COURT!"  exclaims  the  mili- 
tant Republican  New  York  Sun,  in  outright 
repudiation  of  the  so-called  "Root  plan"  for  an 
International  Court  of  Justice,  which  many  important  Repub- 
lican papers  assumed  would  furnish  the  Republican  substitute 
for  the  League.  The  trouble  arises  from  publication  of  the 
complete  draft  of  the  plan  by  the  Council  of  the  League.      The 

Sun  head-lined  its  cable  dis- 
patch of  the  text  from  London, 
"Root's  Plan  for  World  Court  is 
Like  Harding's — Excels  Hague 
Scheme — Diplomacy  not  Fac- 
tor." But  on  further  examina- 
tion The  Sun  finds  that  it  is 
neither  a  direct  extension  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  nor  a  substi- 
tute for  the  League:  "It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  League's 
machinery,  and  a  scion  of  the 
Wilson  Covenant  itself."  The 
Republican  platform  calls  for 
no  such  tribunal  to  be  accepted 
by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "in  lieu  of  their  own 
judgment  and  their  own  power," 
declares  The  Sun,  nor  does  that 
paper  believe  that  "any  such 
purpose  as  lurks  behind  Mr. 
Root's  conception  of  a  League- 
born  Court  can  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  Senator  Harding 
when  its  significance  has  be- 
come apparent."  The  Sun  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  down  Mr. 
Root,  Republican  ex-Secretary 
of  State,  saying: 

"No  scheme  of  international 
jurisprudence  that  is  superimposed  upon  a  Wilson  League  of 
Nations  or  that  grows  out  of  the  Covenant  upon  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Governor  Cox  insist,  can  be  made  by  any 
jugglery  of  phrase  or  any  sophistry  of  logic  acceptable  to  the 
American  sentiment  that  is  now  so  imperiously  manifesting 
itself  whenever  and  wherever  it  gets  a  chance  at  the  ballot-box. 
"This  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  case.  It  is  not  within  the 
intellectual  powers  of  Elihu  Root,  great  tho  they  are,  to  make 
the  fact  any  different.  If  Mr.  Root  thinks  the  contrary,  his 
thought  does  not  represent  the  youth  and  vigor  of  the  party. 
He  is  not  in  touch  with  the  people  and  is  not  in  their  world.  He 
does  not  represent  them  and  is  not  in  sympathy  with  them." 

If  Mr.  Root  has  not  pleased  the  "bitter-enders,"  it  is  also 
apparent  that  other  Republican  papers  consider  this  stage  of  the 
campaign  a  time  for  speaking  rather  cautiously,  maintaining  a 
waiting  attitude,  or  refraining  from  immediate  comment  alto- 
gether, like  the  New  York  Tribune.  Naturally,  the  Democrats 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to  play  Root  against  Hardins;, 
"  The  Sun  having  duly  convicted  Elihu  Root  of  hei*esy,"  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World.  This  strong  Democratic  paper 
describes  the  Republican  dilemma  thus:  "From  the  recesses  of 
the  front  porch,  Senator  Harding  set  up  an  international  court 
that  exists  only  in  his  bucolic  imagination.  Elihu  Root  lias  sot, 
up  a  real  court  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  tho  League  of  Nations, 
and  Republicans  have  been  telling  us  that  Root  was  creating  the 
Republican  foreign  policy.  Are  they  now  prepared  to  follow 
him  and  abandon  Harding,  or,  lite  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald,  will  they  throw  the  Root  court  overboard  iu  order  to 
continue  their  partizan[filibustor  against  the  League  of  Nations?  " 


FOR  THE  BUILDER. 
— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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The  World  points  out  that  the  Root  court  •"can  no  more  be 
separated  from  the  League  than  the  judiciary  department  of  the 
United  States  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  government." 
This  Court,  modeled  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
"has  no  existence  except  as  a  part  of  the  League  of  Nations": 

"Of  course,  the  Root  plan  is  an  integral  part  of  the  League's 
machinery.  It  could  not  he  otherwise.  This  Court  is  created 
by  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Its  decisions,  if  they  are  to  he 
enforced,  must  be  enforced  by  the  members  of  the  League  acting 
in  concert.  Xo  other  court  can  he  established  which  is  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

"The  Sin  ami  New  York  Herald  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  not  open  to  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  so  long  as  acceptance  of  the  Court 
involves  acceptance  of  the  Wilson  League.'  We  may  have  very 
little  to  say  about  it.     If  the  Root  Court  is  set  up  by  the  League 


rl  THE 
%}\  HAC-UE 


"ANYWAY,  THERE  ARE   NO  DEMOCRATS  HERE." 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

of  Nation-  we  shall  have  to  aecepl  its  decision.-  whether  we  are  a 
member  or  not.  What  the  Court  says  i-  international  law  will 
be  international  law.  and  what   we  say  to  the  contrary  will  avail 

little. 

"The  main  question  in  relation  to  this  Court  is  whether  the 
United  states  a-  a  member  of  the  League  will  have  a  hand  in 
naming  the  judges,  or  whether,  because  of  its  refusal  to  join  the 
League,  it  will  have  no  voice  whatever,  but  will  bo  subject  to  the 
( 'ourt's  findings." 

In  submitting' the  Court  plan  to  the  thirty-seven  member 
nations  of  the  League  for  action  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  in  November,  the  Council  calls  attention  to  the  si^- 
nificance  of  the  achi<  vement  of  the  Commission  of  International 
Juri>t-  who  formulated  the  draft: 

"The  scheme  ha-  been  arrived  at  after  prolonged  discussion 
by  a  most  competent  tribunal.  It-  members  represented  widelj 
differ*  nl  national  points  of  view;  they  all  signed  the  report.  Its 
fate  ha-  therefore  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  plans  for  a 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  which  were  di-cu-l  without  result  in 
\'M)7.  Doubtless  the  agret  ment  was  not  arrived  at  without 
difficulty.  Variety  of  opinion-,  even  among  the  mosl  competent 
experts,  i-  im  vitable  on  a  subjeel  so  perplexing  and  <  omplicated. 
Some  mutual  concessi  therefore    accessary  if  the  failur< 

of  thirteen  go  is  not  to  be  repeated.     The  Council  would 

i-d   an    irreconcilable    difference  of    opinion   on    the   merit-   of 

the  scheme  a-  an  international  misfortune  of  the  gravesl  kind. 
It  would  mean  that  the  League  was  publicly  compelled  to  admit 
its  incapacity  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tasks 
which  it  was  invited  to  perform.  The  failure  would  be  greal 
and  probably  irreparable,  for.  if  agreement  proves  impossible 
under  circumstances  apparently  so  favorable,  it  i-  hard  to  see  how 
and  9  heii  the  task  of  securing  it  w  ill  be  successfully  resumed." 


The  plan  establishes  a  permanent  Court  cf  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague,  to  which  parties  shall  have  direct  access, 
in  accordance  with"  Article  14  of  the  Covenant.  This  Court 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  by 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special 
Tribunals  of  Arbitration  to  which  states  are  always  at  liberty  to 
submit  then-  disputes  for  settlement.  As  reported  in  The 
Litekarv  Digest  for  August  14,  the  hitherto  insuperable 
difficulty  of  selecting  judges  regardless  of  nationality  is  met  b\ 
election  by  both  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League.  Provision 
is  made  for  judges  of  each  contesting  nationality  to  sit  in  cases. 
The  Council  proposes  salaries  of  judges  and  apportionment  of 
expenses,  both  to  be  determined  by  the  Assembly!  The  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  suits  between 
states,  be  open  of  right  to  original  signatories  of  the  Covenant 
and  subsequent  members  of  the  League,  and  other  states  may 
have  access  under  conditions  of  the  Covenant.  The  three  articles 
which  arc  said  to  mark  the  greatest  advance  over  any  previous 
project  are  the  following: 

ARTICLE  33 — When  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  states, 
and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  settle  it,  by  diplomatic  means, 
and  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  choose  another  jurisdiction, 
the  party  complaining  may  bring  the  case  before  the  Court. 
The  Court  shall,  first  of  all,  decide  whether  the  preceding  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with;  if  so,  it  shall  hear  and  determine 
the  dispute  according  to  the  terms  and,  within  the  limits  of  the 
next  article. 

ARTICLE  34 — Between  states  which  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  Courl  shall  have  jurisdiction  (and  this 
without  any  special  convention  giving  it  jurisdiction)  to  hear  and 
determine  cases  of  a  legal  nature  concerning: 

a.  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

b.  Any  question  of  international  law; 

c.  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  an  international  obligation; 

d.  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  bo  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation; 

e.  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the  Court. 
The  Court  shall  also  take  cognizance  of  all  disputes  of  any  kind 

which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  a  general  or  particular  conven- 
tion between  the  parties. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  certain  case  comes 
within  any  of  the  categories  above  mentioned,  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

ARTICLE  35— The  Court  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction as  defined  in  Article  34,  apply  in  the  oi'der  following: 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  particular, 
establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  states. 

2.  International  custom',  as  evidence  of  a  general  practise, 
whi(di  is  accepted  as  law. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations. 

4.  Judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means 
for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law. 

Provisions  for  giving  advisory  opinions  on  questions  or  dis- 
putes of  an  international  nature  are  made,  and  a  detailed  code 
of  procedure  provides  for  majority  decisions;  judgment  by 
default ;  final  judgment  without  appeal,  but  the  Court  may  be 
••ailed  upon  to  construe  a  judgment,  and  applications  for  revi- 
sion are  admissible.  Judgments  are  to  be  made  public  together 
with  the  names  of  judges  who  take  part  in  the  decision,  altho 
reasons  for  dissenting  opinions  or  reservations  shall  not  appear 
m  a  judgment . 

We  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  enthusiasm  and  few  discussions  of 
the  merits  of  the  Root  plan  in  Republican  papers.  The  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger  states  that  the  new  World  Court 
avoids  Hague  Tribunal  pitfalls,  takes  up  the  machinery  of 
international  peace  where  it  was  left  incomplete  in  1907,  and  will 
have  the  power  through  the  Covenant — lacking  heretofore — 
"to  enforce  decrees  and  reach  decisions  through  the  application 
of  general  principles  of  justice  and  international  law  to  specific 
eases."  No'*accomplishmen1  of  the  League  "is  a  more  hopeful 
index  than  thai   the  original  commendable  purpose  back  of  its 
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formation  has  not  been  forgotten."  Assuming  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's policy  has  contact  with  Mr.  Root's  work  in  an  endeavor 
"to  formulate  something  that  will  be  practical  and  acceptable 
to  every  one,"  the  Detroit  Free  Press  says: 

"The  scheme  as  put  into  print  shows  statesmanship  of  a  sane, 
far-seeing  sort;  it  gives  evidence  of  construction  by  expert 
hands  who  understand  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  international  judicial  procedure.  Accepting  it  as  an 
expression  of  Republican  policy,  it  is  a  direct  refutation  of  the 
Democratic  charge  that  the  Republicans  are  opposed  to  peace  and 
desire  to  kill  off  the  whole  League  idea.  On  the  contrary,  it 
distinctly  recognizes  the  League 
idea  as  one  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped and  used." 


Since  the  Hague  Tribunal  does 
not  guarantee  any  nation  against 
war,  but  "recognizes  that  there  are 
conflicts  which  a  court  can  not 
prevent  or  adjust,"  the  Chicago 
Tribune  asserts  that  it  will  never 
count  for  much  with  "the  true  pro- 
Leaguer."  By  contrast,  Americans 
"who  have  kept  their  feet  on  the 
ground"  and  "insist  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  strong  in 
her  own  right"  will  welcome  the 
proposed  High  Court  as  a  step 
forward.  The  Boston  Transcript 
discovers  that  "for  a  nation  to 
avail  itself  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Court  and  become  one  of  the  pil- 
lars supporting  the  Court  and  its 
decrees,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  stick  its  head  into 
the  noose  of  internationalism  that 
the  Wilson  League  of  Nations  pro- 
vides." The  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  declares  that  "the  proposed  Court  would  be  of  very 
limited  benefit,  if  it  were  useful  at  all,  as  long  as  the  League 
of  Nations  exists.  That  paramount  agency  for  imposing  the 
will  of  the  strong  on  the  weak  without  any  consideration  for 
justice  makes  impossible  realization  of  the  ideals  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  Court  concept."  The  Buffalo  Express  insists 
that  "if  the  League  as  it  exists  is  so  unamendable  that  the  Court 
can  not  be  taken  out  of  it  and  given  an  independent  standing, 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  Americans  to  rejoice  that  the 
Senate  did  not  permit  the  United  States  to  enter  the  League." 
The  Chicago  News  thinks  "the  American  people  will  await  with 
mterest  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Root  in  respect 
of  the  proposed  Court."  "When  the  situation  has  become  quite 
clear,"  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  says, 

"  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  proposed  Court  is  a  logical 
step  in  a  prospective  revision  of  the  League  Covenant  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  emphasize  the  juridical  obligations  within  the 
League,  and  to  subordinate,  if  not  largely  remove,  the  economic 
and  military  obligations  of  its  members — a  revision,  in  short, 
that  would  change  its  essential  character,  remove  the  reason- 
able objections  that  have  been  raised  against  its  present  form, 
and  permit  of  its  acceptance  by  this  country.'' 

On  the  Democratic  side  Mr.  Cox  promptly  finds  occasion  to 
say  that— 

"This  Court  of  International  Justice,  which  Mr.  Harding 
hoped  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations,  now  ap- 
pears as  an  essential  part  of  the  League  and  one  which  without 
the  League  would  have  no  standing  whatever. 

"This  limb  having  been  cut  off,  Mr.  Harding  sitting  on  the 
end,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  another  frantic  effort 
from  Marion  in  an  attempt  to  confuse  the  public  and  to  keep 
both  Senator  Johnson — who  is  against  any  kind  of  a  League — 
and  Elihu  Root — who  is  not  only  for  the  League,  but  has  per- 


formed valiant  services  for  the  existing  League — for  the  party 
candidate." 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  remarks  that  this  Court,  which 
derives  its  authority  from  the  League,  "can  not  be  expanded  into 
an  alternative  for  the  League,  and  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it  that  could  operate  as  a  sort  of  plank  on  which  Senator 
Harding  might  walk  ashore."  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
says,  "The  League  and  the  Court  are  interdependent.  They 
are  instruments  of  each  other.  The  League  enforces  certain 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Court.     The  Court  defines  the  basis  of 


THE  NEXT  PROBLEM  WILL  BE  TO  GET  THE  ANIMALS  TO  MAKE  THE  TRANSFER. 

— Darling  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


justice  on  which  the  League  is  to  act."  The  Newark  News 
emphasizes  the  Council's  suggestion  that  if  this  Hague  Court 
can  not  be  established  with  the  all-important  aid  of  the  League, 
it  can  not  be  established  at  all.     In  the  Council's  opinion, 

"The  establishment  of  the  Court  is  not  such  an  easy  matter 
as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Harding,  who  would  reconstruct  it  without 
the  aid  of  the  League,  'put  teeth  in  it, '  and  palm  it  off  as  a  more 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  League.  The  sober  views  of  the 
Council  are  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  hasty,  ill-considered 
suggestions  Mr.  Harding  has  dispensed  so  freely." 

Mr.  Harding's  substitute  proposals  favoring  some  association 
of  free  nations  and  a  World  Court  development  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  appeared  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  September  11. 

Aside  from  the  favorite  contrast  of  Root  and  Harding  in  Demo- 
cratic papers  we  read  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Observer  the 
assurance  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  holding 
aloof  this  Court  project  shows  that  "the  League  is  gradually 
being  perfected,  and  the  process  is  of  epochal  importance.'' 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  sums  up  the  situation  thus: 

"We  find  the  Republicans  fighting  the  League  of  Nations  with 
one  arm  and  embracing  it  under  a  different  name  with  the  other. 

"Should  the  party  succeed  in  defeating  the  Democrats  by  this 
anomaly,  thus  fooling  the  people  as  to  the  actual  facts,  it  will 
then  put  the  identical  League  of  Nations  sought  by  Mr.  Wilson 
into  effect  and  claim  credit  for  having  done  the  whole  thing." 

The  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  says: 

"Both  Candidate  Harding  and  Candidate  Cox  need  to  be 
more  accurate  in  their  references  to  the  facts  of  recent  and  present 
history.  The  Hague  Conference's  bequest  to  the  makers  of  a 
new  international  judicial  tribunal  is  not  truly  described  by  Mr. 
Cox  when  he  refers  to  it  as  something  with  "hats  in  the  helfr\ 
and  spiders  everywhere,'  and  the  League  is  not  'dead,'  as  Mr. 
Harding  reports  it  to  be." 
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FORGIVING  WAR  -  OFFENDERS 

THE    "CROWD    OF    MARPLOTS    and    conspirators" 
who  are  confined  in  State  and  Federal  prisons  for  op- 
.  posing  the  Government   during  the  war   should  not,  in 

the  opinion  of  a  Washington  paper,  "be  dumped  upon  an  already 
outraged  nation."'  But,  argue  the  friends  of  these  prisoners,  the 
war  is  really  over,  the  offenders  were  merely  lovers  of  peace 
whose  souls  shrank  from  the  bloodthirstinoss  of  armed  conflict, 
and  it  i-  cowardly  and  tyrannical  to  keep  them  in  jail  now. 
Some  of  our  more  conservative  editors  say 
we  should  let  bygones  he  bygones  and 
release  them,  but  others  hold  that  they 
would  at  once  join  the  "Red"  agitators 
who  are  trying  to  stir  up  Bolshevism  here. 
Of  course,  the  Socialist  papers  have  been 
calling  for  their  release  almost  ever  since 
the  armistice  was  signed,  but  recently  such 
well-known  metropolitan  dailies  as  the 
New  York  World,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizt  n  alined  them- 
selves in  this  respect  with  the  New  York 
Call  (Socialist)  and  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 
Victor  Berger's  Socialist  daily. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  by  a  labor 
paper,  "there  is  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Espionage  Law 
(under  which  most  of  the  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Eugene  V.  Debs,  were  convicted), 
as  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  prohibits  Congress  from 
making  any  law  abridging  the  rights  of 
>peech  and  free  press."  "In  no 
previous  war,"  points  out  this  paper,  "has 
it  been  found  necessary  to  pass  such  a  law." 
Attorney-General  Palmer,  however,  recent- 
ly refused  to  consider  the  proposal  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Socialist  party  that  a  blanket 
proclamation  freeing  the  prisoners  be  is- 
sued: each  case  must  be  reviewed  sepa- 
rately, ruled  Mr.  Palmer.  Including  per- 
Bons  imprisoned  by  the  various  States, 
there  are  said  to  be  four  thousand  political 
prisoners  serving  sentences  at  the  present 
time.  Tlnir  ease  is  thus  argued  by  the 
Socialist  party: 

"The  men  and  women  convicted  of  offenses  under  war-time 
tutes  are  not  criminals  except  in  a  very  technical  ami  un- 
natural Bense.  They  were  opposed  to  the  war  and  the  govern- 
ment war-policies,  and  in  the  light  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  war  for  the  whole  world  the  people  of  this  country  begin 
to  feel  increasingly  that  the  opposition  was  Legitimate  and  well 
grounded  as  it  was  honest  and  courageous.  Under  these  circum- 
stances their  further  incarceration  i-  not  justifiable  on  grounds 
of  sound  policy  or  good  moral-,  but  assumes  the  character  of 
political  and  class  vindictive!,, 

'It  should  not  he  difficult  now  to  write  at  a  fairer  judgment 
concerning  the  culpability  of  these  culprits  than  was  possible 
in  the  time  of  war,"  think-  the  New  York  World,  which  adds 
that  "in  nearly  all  case-  where  guill  was  solely  a  matter  of  opinion 
the  penalties  inflicted  tremelj    •    ■••   and  might  properly 

lodified."    The  Brooklyn  Citizen  thinks  "the  common  wel- 

demands  "an  earl;,   release  of  all  the  less  important  offend- 

and  the  New  York  Evt  """i  Post,  which  remind-  us  thai  the 

prisoners  under  discussion  "did  not   violate  statutes  already  in 

■(iic...  but  war-statutes,"  and  thai  "the  danger  is  now  past," 

makes  out  the  following  case  for  them: 


Copyrighted  '»>  Keyst View Compauy. 

ONE    WHO    HAS   BEEN    FREED. 

"On  the  day  I  slept  outside  the  prison 
walls  I  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  rest, 
never  bo  silent,  never  cease  my  labors 
until  every  political  prisoner  is  free,"  says 
Mrs.  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  whose  five- 
year  sentence  for  violating  the  Espionage 
Act  was  commuted  by  President  Wilson 
after  she  bad  served  fourteen  months  of  it. 


"Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  have  been 
urged  to  express  their  opinions  in  regard  to  amnesty  for  such 
offenders.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  amnesty 
ought  to  be  granted.  No  good  can  come  from  the  further  con- 
finement of  these  people.  Their  punishment  serves  only  to  make 
them  martyrs  for  their  followers.  Imprisonment  itself  is  of  no 
benefit  to  them,  if  we  may  believe  tho  strong  statements  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

"Amnesty  is  desirable  because  there  is  no  advantage  in  further 
imprisonment,  because  the  existence  of  a  large  group  of  political 
prisoners  is  excellent  propaganda  for  the  discontented,  and  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  first  characteristics  of  a  free  people,  loving 

liberty,  to  display  tolerance  toward  those 
who  disagree  with  it.  The  amnesty  ought 
not  to  wait  on  a  Presidential  election.  It 
ought  to  be  granted  now  by  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

Representative  of  the  Socialist  attitude 
is  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Kate  Richards  O'Hare, 
herself  a  political  prisoner  until  last 
summer.  In  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard, 
Kan.),  Mrs.  O'Hare  writes: 

"On  the  day  I  stept  outside  the  prison 
walls  I  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  rest, 
never  be  silent,  never  cease  my  labors 
until  every  political  prisoner  is  free  and 
our  benighted,  brutal,  degenerating  prison 
system  is  destroyed.  I  havo  enjoyed 
two  months  of  freedom,  I  have  talked  with 
many  political  prisoners,  who  like  myself 
have  been  freed,  and  1  feel  more  intensely 
than  ever  tho  weight  of  my  vow. 

"The  question  of  a  general  amnesty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
Socialism  is  politically  right  or  wrong, 
the  I.  W.  W.  sound  or  unsound  in  its 
economic  beliefs,  or  anarchy  a  practical 
or  impractical  social  creed.  The  only 
question  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  war- 
time usurpation  of  power  by  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  l>e  tolerated  in  peace 
and  whether  we  shall  be  governed  by  the 
hysterical  dementia  of  timid  officials  or 
clearly  oxprest  and  long-tried  Constitu- 
tional rights. 

"Our  demand  for  a  general  amnesty  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  asking  for  the  re- 
lease of  criminals  or  clemency  for  persons 
convicted  of  committing  overt  acts.  We 
simply  demand  that  persons  convicted 
and  serving  sentences  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  shall  be  released  and  restored  to 
all  of  their  legal  rights." 


"A  general  amnesty  has  boon  granted 
by  practically  all  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe,  but  it  'can  not  be  done'  by  this 
so-called  free  country,"  caustically  remarks  the  Schenectady 
Citizen,  a  Socialist  daily.  And  the  New  York  Call,  which  main- 
tains that  Congress  is  to  blame  for  the  present  plight  of  tho 
political  prisoners,  and  that  the  Constitution  explicitly  prohibits 
Congress  from  enacting  laws  "to  gag  opinions,"  goes  on  to 
explain: 

"Every  ruling  clique  is  cowardly  in  the  face  of  criticism.  It 
will  tolerate  it  if  it  does  not  probe  fundamentals  of  the  regime 
in  which  the  clique's  material  interests  are  rooted.  When 
fundamental  criticism  endangers  the  whole  regime  of  camou- 
flage the  ruling  clique  becomes  apprehensive  and  its  one  answer 
is  to  gag  offenders  and,  if  that  does  not  suffice,  to  jail  them. 

'This  is  the  explanation  of  the  imprisonment,  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  other  political  offenders.  They  spoke  too  plainly. 
They  said  things  that  have  been  verified  by  events.  They  have 
been  proved  right  and  their  enemies  wrong.  Just  because 
they  told  the  trill  It  they  are  dangerous;  that  is,  dangerous  to 
those  who  dominate  by  intellectual  coercion.  They  are  not 
dangerous  to  those  in  whose  name  they  spoke,  the  masses,  whose 
better  impulses  and  welfare  are  imposed  upon  by  the  dominant 
charlatans.  The  real  interests  of  the  masses  were  exprest  by 
those  who  have  been  caged  behind  prison  bars." 
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One  of  Mr.  Gompers's  arguments  in  behalf  of  political  prison- 
ers was  that  their  cases  "should  bo  treated  with  love  and  reason 
and  a  sense  of  democracy."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
however,  points  out  that  "there  was  neither  love  nor  reason  nor  a 
sense  of  democracy  in  many  of  the  people  who  systematically  tried 
to  hinder  the  Government  and  belittle  it  in  the  eyes  of  enemies 
at  a  time  when  we  were  exerting  all  our  energies  to  preserve 
such  freedom  as  remained  in  a  world  ridden  by  militarists  on  one 
hand  and  by  anarchists  on  the  other."     Continues  The  Ledger: 

"A  great  many  persons  now  in  confinement  will  probably  be 
released,  since,  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Espionage  Act,  their  offenses  may  properly  be  forgotten.  They 
are  'political  prisoners'  in  the  true  sense.  They  held  and 
voiced  opinions  which  made  them  dangerous  in  a  time  of  stress 
and  crisis.  Others,  however,  were  frank  and  determined 
enemies  of  the  Government;  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the 
country  not  because  of  their  opinions  alone,  but  because  of  an 
active  opposition  to  rules  established  in  the  interest  of  national 
safety  and  moral  law.     They  deserve  punishment." 

"If  there  were  any  evidence  that  these  offenders  had  learned 
the  lesson  in  citizenship  which  they  needed,  there  might  be  some 
sympathy  for  them  on  the  ground  that  the  war  is  over,"  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 


"But  there  are  no  proofs  of  repentance  offered,  nor  any 
pretense  made  that  any  one  of  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
petition  would  do  differently  were  the  circumstances  to  recur. 
Mercy  is  not  asked.  The  pardon  which  is  asked  for  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  that  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General,  represent- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have  actually  con- 
doned the  offense  of  defying  its  military  law  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis.  And  public  sentiment,  even  if  it  confesses  a  measure  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunates,  can  hardly  agree  to  that." 

"It  would  be  a  political  misfortune  to  Mr.  Debs  and  his  party 
if  he  were  pardoned  and  released  before  the  election,"  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  does  not  think  the  appeals  of  the 
Socialist  party  for  their  leader's  release  are  "entirely  sincere." 
And  we  read  m  the  Washington  Post: 

"Mercy  is  warranted  frequently  where  the  offender  admits 
his  wrong-doing  and  expresses  sincere  regret,  but  in  the  cases  of 
Debs  and  Berger  and  their  'comrades'  there  are  no  such  ex- 
pressions. They  remain  contumacious.  They  voice  the  same 
contempt  for  the  law  that  they  did  when  they  fought  for  Germany 
by  weakening  the  American  defenses;  they  would  turn  to  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  strife  and  preaching  revolution  and 
disrespect  for  established  authority  that  they  have  shown  in  the 
past.  Mercy  is  a  noble  sentiment,  but  it  will  be  frightfully 
abused  if  extended  to  all  violators  of  the  Espionage  Act." 
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Bryan  is  holding  out  remarkably  well  in  his  political  speech  strike. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  middleman  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  it's  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Expect  '  Dry '  Era  to  Lengthen  Life." — Head-line. — At  any  rate,  it  will 
seem  longer. — New  York  Illustrated  News. 

General  Obregon  has  won  the  Mexican  Presidential  election,  and  all 
is  over  but  the  shooting. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  this  continuous  war  between  Capital  and  Labor  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  side  the  Public  is  on.     The  outside. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Usually  it  is  the  man  who  howls  loudest  about  free  speech  that  has 
nothing  worth  saying. — Detroit  Journal. 

Normal  prices  are  sneaking  back,  as 
tho  ashamed  of  their  orgy. — Toledo 
Blade. 

Mexico  has  behaved  herself  since  the 
threat  of  annexation.  She  doesn't  want 
any  Eighteenth  Amendment  wished  on 
her. — New  York   World. 

Thousands  of  men  will  agree  that 
credit  is  becoming  normal.  They  never 
could  borrow  a  dollar  and  can't  now. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  reason  an  article  costs  ten  dollars 
more  is  because  the  material  in  it  now 
costs  thirteen  cents  more  and  the  labor 
nine  cents  more. — Baltimore  Sun. 

By  a  strange  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  radical  weeklies,  the  Italian  earth- 
quake has  not  been  traced  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce speaks  of  a  "lower  level  of 
prices."  They  may  be  lower,  but  they 
lack  a  whole  lot  of  being  on  the  level. — 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

New  York  State  is  all  excited  be- 
cause of  reports  that  wolves  have  been 
seen  in  the  Adirondacks.  Probably! 
they're  merely  taking  a  vacation  from 
Wall  Street. — Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  Mr.  Hays  "perpetrated 
an  untruth."  Surely  this  man  can't 
be  as  close  kin  as  a  fifth  cousin  to  the 
late  Colonel. — Nashville  Southern  Lum- 
berman. 

The  Russians  want  to  get  into  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  yearn  to  get  into 
Russia.  And  any  one  who  likes  to  see 
people  get  their  deserts  will  feel  that 
no  one  should  interfere  with  tho  Ger- 
mans or  the  Russians  in  this  instance. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
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The  Maine  election  indicates  that  Ohio  will  provide  the  nation's  next 
President. — Newark  News. 

Bryan  says  he  is  a  Democrat  still,  and  on  the  subject  of  Cox  he  is  a 
still  Democrat. — Baltimore  American. 

When  Tennessee  gave  the  vote  to  women  she  had  no  idea  they  would 
be  mean  enough  to  keep  it. — New  York  World. 

It's  O.  K.  for  a  candidate  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  ring,  but  it  shouldn't 
be  necessary  to  pass  it  around. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Perhaps  Senator  Harding  would  put  teeth  in  the  Hague  Tribunal  to 
enable  it  more  effectively  to  chew  the  rag. — Columbia  Record. 

Bolshevism  is  essentially  nothing  more  mysterious  than  another  "get- 
rich-quick"  scheme. — Columbia  Record. 

It  appears  that  righteousness  in  cam- 
paign expenditure  now  is  determined 
by  the  weakest  candidate's  financial 
limit. — Newark  News. 

An  optimist  is  a  fellow  who  takes  a 
market  basket  when  he  goes  shopping 
with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket. — New 
York  American. 

The  laches  are  hereby  reminded  that 
when  they  go  to  vote  in  November  there- 
will  positively  be  no  alterations,  ap- 
provals, or  exchanges. — Newaik  News. 

Tennessee  legislators  have  discovered 
that  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  give  something 
to  women  than  it  is  to  take  it  away  from 
them  after  they  have  got  it. — New  York 
World. 

The  attitude  of  most  of  us  thoughtful 
Republicans  seems  to  be  that  we're 
unalterably  opposed  to  Article  X, 
whether  we  know  what's  in  it  or  not. — 
Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal. 

One    roason    why    a    hunger  -  striker 

always  draws  some  public  sympathy  is 
that  he  is  about  the  only  striker  whose 
strike  doesn't  cut  off  some  one's  else 
food  and  comfort. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  suggestion  is  now  advanced  that 
feminine  voters  be  required  to  make  af- 
fidavit as  to  their  age.  There  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  diabolical  plots  to 
which  these  antisuffraglsts  will  stoop. 
— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Senator  Harding  bas  assured  the 
workingman  that  in-  never  said  a  dollar 
a  day  was  enough  for  him:  he  has  as- 
sured the  farmer  that  he  never  said  a 
dollar  a  bushel  was  enough  for  wheat. 
Tht-  barbers  are  now  waiting  to  be 
assured  that  lie  never  said  a  dollar  was 
enough  for  a  hair-cut. —  yew  York  Illus- 
trated News. 


WORTH    IT    WHILE    IT    LASTED. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia   Evening  Public  Ledger. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


JAPANESE  VIEWS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ANTI-JAPANESE  PEELING  in  America  is  not  confined 

A-\      to  California,  bul  prevails  throughout  the  Union,  say 

-*•     -*-  some   Japanese   editors   who   designate   our   Japanese 

problem    on    the    Pacific    slope    as   "a    national  issue."      Tokyo 

dispatches  relate  that  representative  Japanese  do  nol  expect  a 
permanenl  solution  of  the  California  prob- 
lem until  after  the  Presidential  election. 
Meanwhile  journals  of  moderate  temper 
hope  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  knotty 
question,  and  urge  the  Japanese  people  to 
lie  fair  and  reasonable,  but  linn  in  insisting 
on  their  rights.  In  newspapers  of  more 
emotional  tendency  we  find  a  general  condem- 
nation of  every  thing  American,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  Far  Bast.  Finally. 
some  suggest  as  the  only  way  out  that  the 
tide  of  Japanese  emigration  be  turned  away 
from  tlie  United  States  preferably  toward 
South   America.      Among  newspapers  that 

hold  this  view  is  the  Tokyo  Yoniinri,  which 
urges  the  authorities  to  "find  a  new  sphere 
of  activity  for  the  Japanese,"  and  adds: 

"In  other  words,  a  new  development  of 
the  country's  colonial  policy  is  necessary. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  commonplace  coffee 
plantation  in  Brazil,  where  a  man  can  get 
three  or  four  yen  a  day  at  best.  The  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  California  is  due  to  the 
labors  of  immigrants  of  a  century  ago. 
Places  which  l>id  fair  to  become  prosperous 
as  California  in  a  century  are  legion  in 
South  America.  The  Japanese  need  not 
cling  to  a  place  where  they  are  disliked. 
We   hope   t  hat    the   authorities  will    he    kind 

enough  to  try  and  make  amends  elsewhere 

for  what  the  Japanese  may  have  lost  in  Cali- 
fornia. 11  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  our  legitimate  rights  against  America 
Bhould  he  asserted  to  the  full." 


YANKEE,  WHY    DOES   A    BIG    MAN 
LIKE   VOt     FEAR    MY    BABY?". 
— Puck  (Osaka). 


The  influential  Osaka  Mainichi  is  one  of   the  journals  that 
hopes  the  California  Japanese  question  will  he  "approached  and 
led  in  a  spirit  of  coolness  and  justice,"  for — 

"It  i~  undesirable  for  either  country  that  Japan  and  America 
Bhould  go  to  war  over  such  ;i  question.  When  the  situation 
is  considered  from  Japan's  standpoint,  there  is  ample  hope  that 
the  question  can  he  settled  perfectly  and  in  a  manner  consonant 
with   justice   and    humanity.     To   be    more   particular,  Japan 

should   scrupulously   observe    the  ( t<  lit  lemen's  Agreement,  as  she 

has  done  in  the  past,  and  Bee  to  it   thai  no  further  emigrants 

are  sent  to  America.  In  return  for  this,  America  should 
adopt  no  such  law- a-  give  further  persecution  to  the  Japanese 
already  lawfully  in  America.  The  Californi;  n  agitators  say  that 
even  if  no  further  immigrants  come  from  Japan  California  will 
be  practically  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  It  needs  no  words  to 
show  that  thifl  plea  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  H  is,  however, 
the  influx  of   further  immigrants  which  is  really  dreaded  by  the 

Americans.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  that  the  caus<  of 
their  alarm  should  be  removed  by  refraining  from  forcing  any 
further  emigrants  on  America,  for  it  is  contrary  to  international 
etiquette  to  Bend  emigrants  where  tiny  are  disliked." 

If  the  Californians  wish  Japan  to  send  no  more  emigrants 
and  Btrictly  observe  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  then-  is  no 
reason,  in  the  Mainichi' a  opinion,  why  Japan  should  not  do  so. 


Recently,  it  is  recalled,  Japan  voluntarily  prohibited  the  issue 
of  passports  to  "picture  brides,"  and  when  this  practise,  which  is 
recognized  in  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  is  abandoned,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Japanese  residents  in  America  to  con- 
tinue their  rate  of  increase.       But  the  Mainichi  points  out  that — 

"If  American  complaints  relate  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  American-born 
Japanese,  we  can  only  say  that  Japan  is  not 
concerned,  for  they  are  American  citizens, 
and  both  foreigners  and  Japanese  admit 
that  tiny  are  more  American  in  sentiment 
and  manners  than  Japanese. 

"For  these  reasons,  if  California  proceeds 
to  subject  the  Japanese  already  there  to 
any  further  persecution,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  and  the  action  will 
be  stigmatized  as  being  entirely  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  equity  and  humanity. 

"The  only  concession  which  Japan  can 
make  with  regard  to  the  anti-Japanese  ques- 
tion  is  strictly  to  observe  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,  and  to  declare  that  she  has  no 
intention  of  sending  any  further  emigrants 
to  America.  In  return  for  this  concession 
Japan  should  ask  the  abolition  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Japanese  already  in 
America,  including  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting land-ownership  law.  Tim  new  law 
under  contemplation  is  extremely  anti-Japa- 
nese, and  we  should  offer  the  strongest 
opposition  to  it." 

The  Mainichi  suggests  further  that  the 
Californians  should  consider  the  question 
quietly  and  should  remember  that — 

"Many  Americans  admit  that  Japanese, 
whether  as  individuals  or  citizens,  do  not 
encroach  on  the  living  of  Americans,  and 
appreciate  their  industrious  efforts  in  oy>en- 
ing  up  the  natural  resources  of  California. 
As  to  the  question  of  assimilation,  the 
Americans  should  remember  that  they 
themselves  deny  the  Japanese  opportunities 
for  assimilation.  If  the  Japanese  residents  are  neither  denied  the 
right  of  naturalization  nor  discriminated  against  legally  and  social- 
ly, they  will  make  as  good  immigrants  as  Europeans.  If  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  which  prohibits  the  emigration  of  un- 
desirable men  from  Japan  to  America,,  is  strictly  observed  and 
if  the  Japanese  Government  gives  an  official  assurance  that  no 
more  emigrants  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  America,  why  should 
the  Californians  impose  on  the  Japanese  injustice  and  humilia- 
tion such  as  has  never  been  recorded  in  history?" 

Japan  is  "inferior"  to  America  in  regard  to  wealth,  it  is 
admitted,  but  the  history  of  the  Japanese  is  "marked  by  too 
great  a  racial  pride  to  allow  them  to  brook  the  humiliation 
placed  on  them,"  and  the  Mainichi  proceeds: 

"Let  us  declare  that  if  the  Californians  reject  even  the  con- 
cessions which  Japan  is  prepared  to  make  and  do  further  wrong 
againsl  her  people,  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
shall  be  borne  by  the  ( !alifornians.  We  propose  to  make  a  propo- 
sition which  fully  respects  the  amour  propre  of  the  Californians. 
If  they  violate  our  amour  propre,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
just  people  of  the  world  will  not  side  wit  h  1  hem.  While  earnestly 
wishing  that  the  Californians  will  carefully  reconsider  their 
attitude,  we  hope  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  calmly 
and  seriously  conduct  negotiations  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment along  the  lines  indicated  above." 

The  Tokyo  Yorodzu  lays  all  the  blame  for  the  present  situa- 
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tion  on  the  fact  that  Japan  is  the  victim  of  "weak-kneed  dip- 
plomacy,"  and  it  explains: 

"The  Calif ornian  land-ownership  law  of  1913  was  a  great 
insult  to  the  Japanese.  Owing  to  that  law  it  became  impossible 
for  the  Japanese  in  California  to  buy  land  or  to  lease  land  for  a 
period  of  over  three  years.  If  a  great  diplomat  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  if  the  Japanese  people 
had  been  determined  not  to  brook  the  insult,  it  must  have  been 
impossible  for  Japan  to  tolerate  the  operation  of  the  Californian 
law 

"If  one  country  is  weak-kneed  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  the 
other  parties  usually  become 
more  exacting  in  their  attitude. 
If  one  unreasonable  demand  is 
entertained,  there  will  be  made 
further  unreasonable  demands. 
As  Japan  put  up  with  the  insult 
attaching  to  the  land  law  of 
1913,  the  Californians  now  pro- 
pose to  enact  a  more  stringent 
anti-Japanese  law.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  the  Japanese 
from  owning  land  in  the  name 
of  their  American-born  children, 
and  if  the  prohibition  is  violated, 
the  property  of  the  offender  is  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  State.  If 
the  proposed  law  is  adopted,  the 
majority  of  the  influential  Japa- 
nese in  California  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  property.  Is  this 
not  a  serious  problem  relating  to 
the  right  of  „ the  Japanese?  In- 
deed, it  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  seventy  thousand 
Japanese  in  California.  Their 
aggregate  property  is  produc- 
tive of  two  hundred  million  yen 
worth  of  goods  in  a  year.  This 
is  the  result  of  their  long  years 
of  labor.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Japanese  to  see  it  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans. 

"However,  Japanese  officials 
are  worshipers  of  America,  and 
are  indifferent  to  a  question 
which  has  a  serious  bearing  on 
the  national  right  of  thecountry.' ' 


CHEAPER   COAL   DEMANDED   BY 
BRITISH   MINERS 

> EDUCED     COAL-PRICES    for   consumers    as    well   as 

increased  wages  for  themselves  are  demanded  by  British 

,  ft 

coal-miners,  ready  to  strike  to  gain  both  objects.     This 

dual  demand  is  recognized  as  something  new  in  the  fighting 

tactics    of    British    labor   organizations.     It    won    the    official 

support  of  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  which  includes  railway-  and 

transport- workers,    and    of    the    representative    Trades-Union 

Congress,  so  that  the  labor  array 
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The  Tokyo  Asahi  does  not 
think  that  the  American  Federal 
Government  can  easily  interfere 
in  the  proposed  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California,  which 
it  calls  "a  very  painful  and  regrettable  matter  to  the  Japa- 
nese," so  that  it  believes — 

"The  only  ray  of  hope  lies  in  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the 
proposed  law,  which  causes  us  to  wonder  if  the  proposal  will 
not  be  defeated  at  the  polls  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  election 
in  November.  Even  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  may  not  impossibly  hesitate  to  support  the  cruel 
provisions  against  the  Japanese.  Indeed,  if  the  Californians 
understand  the  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  should 
think  thrice  before  voting  for  the  proposed  law.  This  is  the  only 
source  of  hope  for  us.  If  they  are  no  longer  alive  to  the  sense 
of  morality,  we  can  say  nothing." 

The  Tokyo  Mainichi  drops  into  a  theological  vein: 

"What  right  have  the  Americans  to  exclude  the  Japanese? 
God  gave  America  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  alone.  It  is  against  the  will  of  God  for  a  particular  race 
to  monopolize  a  land  of  America's  natural  resources  and  exclude 
other  races.  God  has  not  given  the  rich  resources  of  America 
to  the  Americans  alone.  If  a  god  is  so  partial  as  that,  it  is  a 
devil  masquerading  in  the  name  of  god. 

"Primarily,  land  resources  are  a  common  property  of  mankind. 
The  globe  is  for  all  mankind,  not  for  a  particular  race  alone.  A 
land  with  large  resources  is  under  the  obligation  of  supporting  a 
large  population,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  lacking  in 
resources  has  the  right  to  emigrate  to  other  places  richly  endowed 
by  Nature.  This  right  has  been  given  to  mankind  by  God,  and 
in  emigrating  to  America  the  Japanese  are  only  using  it." 


behind  the  strike  vote  taken  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  is  ex- 
ceptionally formidable.  Will 
British  public  opinion  be  cap- 
tured by  this  form  of  appeal? 
The  date  fixt  for  the  strike  will 
have  passed  before  these  lines  are 
read.  Whether  the  strike  be 
averted  by  further  negotiations 
or  not,  it  is  worth  study  as  a 
revelation  of  the  present  critical 
labor  situation  in  England,  where 
journals  representing  all  shades 
of  opinion  agree  that  this  labor 
challenge  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment involves  fundamental  na- 
tional policies  of  world-wide 
significance.  To  many  papers 
it  is  a  camouflaged  Bolshevik 
attack  on  industry  and  gov- 
ernment; while  labor  partizans 
tell  the  public  "the  fight  is 
yours." 

The  miners  demand  a  maxi- 
mum increase  of  two  shillings  a 
shift  and  the  reduction  of  four- 
teen shillings  and  twopence  in 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  the 
consumer;  the  former  to  ap- 
proximate the  miner's  advanced 
cost  of  living  and  the  latter  to 
help  reduce  the  consumer's  cost 
of  living.  They  contend  that  the 
coal  industry  can  well  bear  both  claims.  They  insist  that  no 
costs  of  production  justified  the  government  policy  of  raising 
the  price  fourteen  shillings  and  twopence  in  May,  1920.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Labor  Herald, ' '  The  coal-trade  is  yielding  a  surplus  of 
sixty-six  million  pounds  after  paying  the  mine-owners  more 
than  double  their  average  profit  for  the  last  five  prewar  years, 
and  the  miners'  proposals  would  absorb  this  surplus — and  also 
would  kill  the  plot  to  send  up  prices  still  higher."  The  New 
Statesman  takes  pains  to  explain  the  issue  thus : 

"It  is,  broadly  speaking,  whether  the  enormous  profits  on  the 
sale  of  exported  coal  at  the  present  scarcity  prices  are  to  be 
applied,  as  now  (subject  to  a  levy  on  them  by  the  mine-owners), 
to  the  relief  of  taxation,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  used  partly 
for  the  reduction  of  domestic  coal-prices  and  partly  for  an 
increase  in  miners'  wages.  There  are  thus  four  claimants  for  a 
share  in  the  surplus:  the  coal-owners,  who  are  at  present  adding 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  profits  of  the  industry; 
the  taxpayers,  who  are  at  present  getting  the  greater  part  of  it, 
the  domestic  consumers,  and  the  miners.  The  two  latter  are  at 
present  getting  no  share  in  it  at  all.  So  far  as  the  coal-owner 
is  concerned,  his  claim  to  the  present  share  in  what  the  Govern- 
ment terms  a  'windfall'  is  clearly  not  made  out,  and  the  miners 
have  an  unanswerable  case  for  a  redistribution  of  this  part  of 
the  surplus.  The  share  which  they  themselves  can  claim 
depends  on  the  question  whether  or  not  their  present  wages  are 
to  be  considered  adequate-  the  position  being  that,  despite 
increased  wage-rates,  the  average  miner  is  very  little  belter  off 
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than  he  was  before  the  war.  Tt  is  obviously  a  point  which 
admits  of  argument  and  negotiation,  but  no  attempt  whatever 
has  yet  been  made  to  argue  or  negotiate  about  it. 

"The  question  as  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer  is 
much  more  difficult.  Under  present  conditions,  if  the  surplus 
on  the  sale  of  exported  coal  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  taxation 


THE    OCTOPUS    OF    LABOR. 
"  Mine — all  mine!  ". 

— Bystander  (London). 

tin-  relief  goes  mainly  to  the  richer  sections  of  the  community; 
if  it  is  devoted  to  a  reduction  in  coal  prices,  the  poorer  sections 
share  in  it  to  a  much  greater  extent.  This  does  not  prove  either 
method  to  be  the  right  one,  but  it  explains  the  difference  of 
view  between  the  miners  and  the  Government ,  and  shows  plainly 
that  on  such  a  point  there  ought  to  be  room  for  argument  ami, 
probably,  compromise." 

The  underlying  issue,  we  read,  is  a  fight  for  and  against  a 
return  to  the  prewar  system  of  private  control  of  the  mining 
industry,  which  is  still  under  a  form  of  war-control.  A  previous 
strike  was  averted  by  Lloyd  George's  appointment  of  the 
Sankey  Coal  Industry  Commission,  whose  majority  report 
severely  criticized  conditions  in  the  industry  and  favored  public 
ownership   and   a    system    of   control.     Hut    the   Government 

enacted  a  Ministry  of  Mines  Bill  protecting  the  principle  of 
private  profit.  Hence,  whatever  the  nominal  issuer  and  evasions, 
the  real  struggle  continues  to  !><  concerning  the  way  in  which  the 
industry  i<  to  he  owned  and  controlled. 

The  miners'  leader,  Frank  Hodges,  makes  much  of  the  con- 
tention that  by  agreeing  with  coal-owners  to  walk  out  together 
from  the  network  and  complications  of  government  control  and 
then  exploiting  the  world  shortage  of  coal,  huge  profits  would  be 
shared.  "We  shall  not  take  this  course,"  he  says  in  The  clarion. 
"It  i-  unsocial;  it  is  immoral.  We  will  fight  for  our  interests 
as  producer-  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  impose  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  community." 

For  the  Government  sir  Robert  Home,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  declare-,  thai  the  policy  determined  by  the 
House  of  Commons  i-  that  the  consumer  ought   to  pay  for  the 

COaJ  he  Uses  as  much  as  it  COStS  to  gel .  and  t  h;it  t  lie  profit-  on  eoal 
sold  abroad   should   be  used,   ;i-   i  profit-,    in    reduction   of 

taxation.  With  regard  to  wages  he  urge-  that  the  miners' 
claim  should  go  before  an  impartial  tribunal;  but  if  thai  tribunal 


grants  more  wages  to  the  miners,  the  advance  must  go  on  the 
price  of  coal.  The  Westminster  Gazette  emphasizes  the  first  of 
these  government  statements  by  saying,  "We  have  taken  drast it- 
steps  to  insure  that  the  exceptional  profits  which  arise  out  of 
unusual  conditions  shall  not  go  to  the  pockets  of  the  coal-owners 
but  to  those  of  the  nation.  Is  there  a  better  case  for  making 
them  the  perquisite  of  another,  even  if  a  larger,  section  of  the 
people."  The  London  Standard  believes  that  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  grant  a  percentage  increase  of  wages  based 
on  output  if  the  miners  would  only  drop  their  double  demand: 
'There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  miners  as  men  seeking  to 
improve  their  position;  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  prejudice  against 
them  as  men  seeking  to  enforce  a  political  scheme  by  holding 
the  community  to  ransom." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  London  press  urges  upon  the 
Government  "no  compromise."  Public  opinion  will  stand  by, 
says  the  representative  Daily  Telegraph,  seeing  that  "the  crucial 
test  has  now  come,  and  that  this  time  what  is  really  at  stake 
is  whether  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  whole  community  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  perpetual  blackmail  of  that  revolutionary 
minority  in  the  powerful  trade-unions  whose  motives  are,  from 
Hist  to  last,  of  a  political  character,  and  whose  deliberate  aim 
is  the  subversion  of  the  existing  social  system."  Likewise  the 
substance  of  many  editorials  is  exprest  in  the  weekly  London 
Outlook  when  it  says: 

"To  yield  to  the  miners'  claim  is  to  abdicate.  The  miners 
are  in  effect  demanding  that  their  Federation  shall  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Government,  and  indeed  direct  the  Govern- 
ment. They  claim  that  certain  sums  earmarked  for  the 
Exchequer  shall  be  partly  handed  over  to  them  as  wages  and 
partly  applied  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer. This  is  described  by  Mr.  Smillie  as  the  most  unselfish 
demand  ever  made  by  a  trade-union.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
audacious,  and  if  the  precedent  were  established  then*  is  no 
limit  to  its  extension.  The  miners  at  present  content  them- 
selves with  a  demand  for  an  indirect  contribution  by  the  tax- 
payer to  their  wages.  Tho  indirect,  it  is,  of  course,  none  the 
less  real;  the  millions  looted  from  tho  profits  on  exported  coal 
have  to  be  made  good  out  of  general  revenue.  But  if  this 
demand  were  conceded,  it  would  not  be  long  before  further  claims 


THE    END    OF    THE    JOY    RIDE 

— Bystander   (London). 

would  be  made  which  could  not  be  thus  satisfied,  and  the  prin- 
ciple would  be  extended  so  as  to  make  Hie  taxpayer  directly 
chargeable.  Such  pretensions  can  not  possibly  be  recognized. 
To  recognize  them  would  mean  the  dissolution  of  society  as  we 
know  it,  and  they  are  put  forward  with  that  object." 
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AS    JAPAN    SEES    AMERICAN    ALOOFNESS 
While  the  European  nations  squabble,  Uncle  Sam  fries  the  fat  of  big  business. 


-Puck   (Osaka) . 


NEW  AMERICAN  INTEREST  IN   EUROPE 

EVERYWHERE  IN  EUROPE  alert  Americans  are  found 
to-day,  not  as  mere  tourists,  but  on  serious  occupation 
bent,  and  their  presence  contradicts  the  easy  conclusion 
dii  both  sides  of  the  water  that  Americans  are  reverting  to 
"isolation"  or  are  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  Europe,  writes 
Mr.  Herbert  Bailey  in  The  Westminster  Gazette.  Not  only  does 
one  meet  as  many  Americans  as  Englishmen  in  Paris,  and  in 
Beilin  Americans  outpacing  Germans  on  the  Unter  den  Linden, 
"but,  in  truth,  from  a  Warsaw  stricken  with  typhus  to  an 
Armenia  where  life  is  cheaper  than  living,  from  a  Rome  anxiously 
listening  to  the  distant  murmurs  of  revolutionary  fervor  to  a 
Constantinople  aroused  from  out  of  her  Eastern  slumber  by  the 
clamor  of  Western  arms  and  policy,  where,  before  the  war, 
Americans  were  once  regarded  with  much  of  the  curiosity  and 
some  of  the  amazement  with  which  one  would  meet  a  reindeer 
in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  almost 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  people."  What  are  these  Americans 
doing?     Mr.  Bailey  answers: 

"There  are  many  whose  interest  in  Europe  is  purely  com- 
mercial or  strictly  financial.  Some  are  extending  the  business 
of  American  firms,  establishing  new  industries,  or  buying  and 
invigorating  with  American  methods  once-decaying  enterprises. 
Others,  watching  the  fluctuating  rates  of  exchange  between 
Europe  and  America  with  all  the  anxiety  with  which  a  mariner 
consults  his  barometer  in  a  storm-menaced  sea,  are  buying  securi- 
ties, such  as  German  municipal  bonds,  shares  in  European  firms, 
and  investing  in  produce  and  products  that  can  be  profitably 
transported  from  one  European  country  to  another.  Romances 
of  rapidly  accumulated  fortunes  are  told  and  retold  wherever 
these  Americans  gather  around  their  cocktails  in  the  evening, 
but  not,  indeed,  without  the  sad  accompaniment  of  regrets  of 
those  who  have  chances  lost  and  opportunities  unseen.  Then  there 
are  the  representatives  and  workers  of  a  variety  of  philanthropic 
or  political  organizations,  whose  attempts  to  alleviate  European 
suffering 'did  not  come  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Red  Cross  still  has  its  men  in  every  corner  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  fighting  disease  and  repairing  devastation, 
while  American  diplomatic  and  reparation  commissions  watch 
with  prying  eyes  and  open  minds  the  movements  and  tendencies, 
the  intrigues  and  deceptions,  of  European  politics." 

But  "emphatically  the  most  ubiquitous  and  certainly  the 
most  powerful  of  Americans  in  Europe  and^the  Middle  East 
to-day  are  the  correspondents  of  the  principal  American  news- 
papers," according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  a  war-correspondent 
1o  the  London  Times,  London  Mail,  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
and  he  adds: 


"  From  Moscow  to  Cairo,  from  Teheran  to  Madrid,  the 
watchful  and  critical  eye  of  the  American  correspondent  surveys 
the  fortunes  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  The  policy  of 
Lenine,  as  expounded  by  himself  in  the  Kremlin,  the  Nationalist 
uprising  in  Egypt,  the  follies  of  Poland,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
German  governments  have  been  recorded  in  thorough  detail  for 
the  amusement  or  enlightenment  of  the  American  over  his  fruit 
at  breakfast  or  in  the  underground  railways  of  New  York  in  the 
evening.  The  American  in  Europe,  too,  has  his  morning  news- 
papers. Two  American  daily  journals  are  published  in  Paris 
whose  intrepid  revelation  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  governments 
and  whose  fearless  criticism  on  current  affairs  have  been  among 
their  best  services  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  extensive  services  of  American  newspapers  in  Europe 
are  run  at  a  cost  particularly  considerable  when  compared  with 
similar  services  in  the  United  States.  The  correspondents  are 
among  the  best-paid  of  newspaper  men,  the  upkeep  of  offices  is 
heavy,  and  the  cable  tolls  enormous.  Yet  the  editors  and  busi- 
ness managers  of  these  journals  are  shrewd  business  men,  who 
spend  money  only  as  a  profitable  investment,  and  whose  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  American  people  desire  to  read  is  tho 
product  of  long  experience  and  acute  prescience.  Their  only 
justification,  indeed,  is  that  the  Americans  are  and  will  remain 
interested  in  Europe,  and  that  a  close  observance  of  European 
and  Asiatic  affairs  is  an  essential  and  important  part  of  the  life 
of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 

"The  greater  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
Europe,  the  more  involved  must  the  State  Department  become 
in  European  affairs.  No  Government  can  stand  with  folded 
arms  and  silent  tongue  if  the  country's  business  men  abroad 
demand  protection  from  injustice  or  foreign  discrimination. 
Nor  can  the  United  States  affect  indifference  when  the  workers 
of  her  philanthropic  societies  are  captured  or  ill-treated  in  the 
perilous  zones  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  at  the  same  time 
that  foreign  correspondents  of  her  newspapers  are  fostering  and 
guiding  the  interest  of  American  people  in  the  Old  World." 

The  American,  Mr.  Bailey  finds,  views  European  diplomacy 
distrustfully.  "That  the  Americans  invoke  a  standard  of  inter- 
national morality  in  judging  Europe  that  is  amusingly  virtuous 
to  the  Englishman  who  knows  the  internal  politics  of  the  United 
States  is  certainly  true.  But  this  blunt  fact  remains,  thai  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  powerful  United  States  is  being 
influenced  by  these  observers  in  Europe."  Noting,  too,  that 
the  inclination  of  Americans  abroad  is  to  hold  Great  Britain 
to  higher  professions  of  international  morality  than  some  other 
nations,  Mr.  Bailey  tells  his  countrymen:  "The  wise  diplomatist 
will  recognize  that  our  reputation  in  America  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  a  temporary  advantage  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
that  the  days  when  we  could  afford  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  tho 
pooplo  of  the  United  States  were  engulfed  and  lost  in  the  mael- 
strom of  the  late  war." 
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AFTER -WAR  DRUNKENNESS  IN  ENGLAND 

A  STRONG  REACTION  from  the  notable  decrease  in  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  which  began  in  the  latter 
>-  months  of  the  year  1914  and  persisted  through  the 
years  1915.  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  is  revealed  in  the  Blue  Book 
of  Licensing  Statistics  for  1919.  remarks  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, which  says  that  the  total  number  of  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness in  England  and  Wales  in  1919  was  nearly  double  the 
figures  for  1918.  The  reaction,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Blue 
Book,  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1918,  and  was  at  first 
"gentle  and  hesitating."  It 
gathered  force  early  in  the  year 
L919,  and  from  March  onward 
the  figures  for  even,-  month, 
with  the  exception  of  October, 
exceeded  those  for  the  preced- 
ing month  by  percentages  which 
were  never  less  than  five  and 
rose  to  thirty-four  as  between 
December  and  November,  and 
forty-eight  as  between  March 
and  February.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of 
1918,  the  figures  for  every  month 
in  1919  from  March  onward 
showed  increases  varying  from 
five  to  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  per  cent.  Tn  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  the  convictions  were 
nearly  three  times,  in  Novem- 
ber more  than  three  times,  and 
in  December  more  than  four 
times  as  many  as  in  the  same 
months  in  the  year  1918.  On 
the  other  hand,  December  is 
the  only  month  in  1919  which 
shows  figures  exceeding  one-half 
of  those  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1913,  the  year  in 
which  the  convictions  reached 
the  maximum  recorded  (188,- 
877);  and  the  other  months 
range,  in  relation  to  1913,  from 
less  than  one-half  to  less  than 
one-fifth.  The  appended  figures 
give  the  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness during  the  years  1910-19, 

and  The  Daily  Telegraph  reminds  us  that  Greater  London 
consists  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the  City  of 
London. 


GREATER  LONDON 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

1914. 


49,167 

1915 

55.89S 

1916 

59,920 

1917 

65,488 

1918 

67,654 

1919 

51,836 
29,394 
16,833 
10,139 
21,053 


In  some  general  comments  on  the  statistics  of  drunkenness, 
the  Blue  Book  observes: 

'There  is  in  these  records  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  and 
the  movements  shown  therein  a  great  wealth  of  material  for 
research  into  the  problem  of  public  drunkenness  and  its  causes, 

consequences,  and  cure.  But 
the  enterprise  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult, and,  to  be  successful,  ought 
to  march  with  practical  admin- 
istration and  experiment.  More 
or  less  superficial  manipulation 
of  the  figures  and  facts  on  paper 
has  all  the  dangers  and  sterility 
of  mere  speculation.  Out  of 
the  many  and  various  contribu- 
tory circumstances  it  is  almost 
impossible  and  extremely  unsafe 
to  isolate  this  one  or  that  one, 
or  this  or  that  group,  and  call  il 
the  cause  of  the  particular 
movement  which  may  be  under 
consideration.  Some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  causes  —  which 
operated  at  different  times,  in 
different  ways,  and  in  different 
degrees  in  different  districts- — 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  There 
were  more  men  at  home,  and 
fewer  of  them  in  khaki,  more 
policemen  (and  those  less  over- 
worked) available  for  street  duty, 
more  hours  for  drinking,  more 
(and  stronger)  liquor,  more  light, 
in  the  streets,  more  money,  more 
leisure,  less  self-control,  less 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  'matters'  now  the 
war  is  over,  less  readiness  to 
realize  that  the  progress  toward 
general  sobriety  won  during  the 
war  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
peace  time,  and  lack  of  adequate 
equipment  for  driving  that  point 
home." 


THE    ALL-HIGHEST 


Cold  water,  'tis  of  thee  we  siwz. 
And  may  there  Ik*  a  frightful  slump 

In  Brer  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
And  Heaven  bless  the  I'arish  PumpI 

The  heifers  roaming  o'er  the  lea, 
The  sheep  that  munch  (heucw-mowuhay, 


Arc  Water-drinkers  all,  and  we 
May  hope  in  time  to  be  as  they. 

The  ape  and  tiger  drink  no  beer, 

Nor  docs  the  hippopotamus, 
And  what  is  good  for  them,  'tis  rlcar, 

Should  be  quite  good  enough  for  usl 

— Bystander  (London). 


ENGLAND  AM)  WALKS 


1910. 

1911  . 
1912. 

1913. 


161,407 
172,130 
182,593 
188,877 


1914 183,829  1919 


I'M.". 135.HII 

L916 84,191 

1(117 46,410 

1918 29,075 


NORTHKKN    ENGLAND 


1910. 

I'll  1  . 
1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


90,927 

1915 

102,388 

1916 

107.7.-..-, 

L917 

1  10.161 

HUH 

103,309 

1919 

57,948 


73,120 
48,197 
26,164 

16,7(Ui 
32.S76 


SOUTHERN    ENGLAND     EXCT.l   DING   GREATER  LONDON) 


1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 


12  247 

13  - 1 1 
1 1  918 
13,228 

12,  SI..', 


1915. 
1916. 

HOT  . 

1918. 

1919. 


10,855 
6,600 
3,413 

2,170 
4,019 


The  Blue  Book  provides  con- 
trasting tables,  which  show  the 
convictions  of  men  and  women 
separately  for  each  month  of 
1919,  and  The  Daily  Telegraph 
points  out  that — 

"Of  the  total  number,  81  per 
cent.,  or  46,7(55  convictions,  related  to  men,  and  11,183,  or  19 
per  cent.,  to  women.  In  relation  to  the  estimated  number  of 
persons  of  twenty-one  years  ©f  ago  and  upward  in  1919,  the 
figures  represent,  for  men,  50  per  10,000,  and  for  women  9  per 
10,000.  The  figures  for  men  are  more  than  twice*  as  numerous 
as  those  recorded  in  1018,  viz.,  21,853,  and  exceed  the  total  for 
1017,  viz.,  34,103;  those  for  women  exceed  the  1918  total  of 
7,222  by  55  per  cent,.,  but,  do  not  reach  the  1917  total  of  12,307. 
In  both  cases,  the  increase  was  continuous  (with  slight  fluctua- 
tions) throughout  the  year."  • 

Another  feature  of  the  problem,  we  are  told,  is  the  increase"  in 
the  number  of  clubs,  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  8,049  registered,  or  853  fewer  than  the  highest  previous 
total.  It  is  estimated  thai  during  the  year  1010  the  number  of 
registered  clubs  increased  by  upward  of  nine  hundred  and  passed 
the  previous  highesl  total,  that  of  8,902  on  January  1,  1915. 
The  report  states  that  the  Increase  would  seem  to  be  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  revival  of  old  clubs  after  the  war,  and  in 
greater  degree  to  the  institution  of  now  clubs  to  maintain  asso- 
ciations formed  during  the  war. 


EXPLOSIONS   IN  THE   WHEAT-FIELDS 


A  GRAIN-DUST   EXPLOSION   IN   A  THRESHER  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

This  remarkable  photograph  was  not  "  staged."     The  camera  was  set  to  take  a  picture  of 

the  thresher  in  operation.      At  the  moment    the    bulb  was  prest  the  explosion  occurred, 

and  the  striking  picture  shown  above  was  the  result. 


NOT  IN  THE  DEVASTATED  REGIONS  of  France  or 
Belgium,  but  in  the  comparatively  peaceful  districts 
of  Iowa  or  North  Dakota,  the  accompanying  pictures 
might  well  represent  respectively  the  explosion  of  a  TNT  bomb 
and  its  results  in  the  wreckage  of  a  siege  howitzer.     As  a  matter 

of    fact,  they    show 

the  wrecking  of  a 
threshing  -  machine 
by  an  explosion  of 
grain-dust  and  the 
ruin  wrought  there- 
by. The  danger  of 
fine  dust  as  an 
explosive,  when  it  is 
evenly  disseminated 
through  the  air, 
was  first  brought 
to  public  attention 
in  )  his  country  many 
years  ago  by  the 
wrecking  of  a  large 
flour-mill  in  Minne- 
sota. Later,  coal- 
dust  was  proved  to 
play  a  major  part 
in  many  mine  ex- 
plosions. It  is  now 
known  that  scores 
of  substances  quite  harmless  in  mass  become  highly  dangerous 
when  pulverized  and  blown  into  the  air,  when  each  p'article  is 
surrounded  by  sufficient  oxygen  to  burn  it.  Combustion,  under 
these  circumstances,  takes  place  with  explosive  violence  and  may 
destroy  lives  and  property  as  effectively  as  dynamite.  Dust  ex- 
plosions on  grain-threshers,  and  the  experiments  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with 
a  view  to  their  preven- 
tion, are  described  by 
Capt.  H.  P.  Sheldon  in 
an  article  contributed  to 
The  American  Elevator 
and  Grain  Trade  (Chi- 
cago). Says  Captain 
Sheldon: 

"Three  great  divi- 
sions of  [the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureaus 
of  Chemistry,  Plant  In- 
dustry, and  Markets, 
are  inclined  to  take 
some  reports  of  bomb 
outrages  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  more  than  a 
grain  of  science.  These 
bureaus  have  combined 
to  investigate,  and,  if 
possible,  control,  the 
mysterious  explosions 
and  fires  which  occur 
in  threshing  -  machines 
and  which  are  known 
to  the  general  public  as 
'dust  explosions.' 


mrtesy  of 

A    DUST    EXPLOSION 

Not  a  wrecked  German  siege  howitzer,  but 

plosion  and  the 


"Little  enough  has  been,  written  upon  this  interesting  phe- 
nomenon, probably  because  only  modern  mechanical  conditions 
are  such  as  to  produce  the  explosions  with  any  frequency.  With 
the  adoption  of  high-speed  machinery  it  is  realized  that  the  facts 
so  long  possest  only  by  scientists  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  who  operate  dust-producing 

machinery.  The 
reading  public  can 
not  realize  how  fre- 
quent these  curious 
explosions  actually 
are,  especially  in 
the  wheat  -  growing 
sections  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

' '  Last  year,  in  the 
Walla  Walla  section 
of  southeastern 
Washington,  there 
were  reports  of  ap- 
proximately forty 
explosions  and  fires, 
the  property  loss 
involved  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
thirty-fivethousand. 
In  the  Palouse  re- 
gion, also  in  south- 
eastern Washington, 
but  of  slightly  larger 
area  than  the  Walla 
Walla,  where  smut 
and  grain-dust  ex- 
plosions had  been 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  section  in  previous  harvests, 
there  were  about  forty  explosions  with  a  property  loss  of  about' 

forty  thousand  dollars 

"It  seems  advisable  to  describe  more  fully  the  factors  which 
combine  to  produce  a  grain-dust  explosion  in  a  threshing-machine. 
The  first  ingredient  necessary  for  the  combination  is  smut,  grain- 
dust,  or  a  combination  of  both,  as  more  frequently  occurs,  liber- 
ated in  the  separator 
during  threshing  opera- 
tions. Aside  from  its 
unpleasant  ability  to 
■get  up  one's  nostrils 
and  down  inside  a  warm 
shirt  collar,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  dust  is  dangerous. 
But  an  explosion  and 
fire  result  if  a  spark  or 
flame  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  proper 
amount  of  dust  in  sus- 
pension in  the  interior 
of  the  machine. 

' '  That  the  preventive 
appliances,  part  ieularly 
dust-collecting  fans,  de- 
signed by  the  depart- 
ment investigators  and 
t  he  threshing  -  machine 
manufacturers,  are  effi- 
cient can  not  be  doubted. 
There  is  no  record  of 
any  explosion  occurring 
in  a  machine  thai  had 
been  properly  equipped 
with  these  devices,  tho 
these  machines  were 
operated  in  the  same 
section  under  conditions 


AND     KIRK     DID     IT. 

a  "combine"  destroyed  by  a  dust  ex- 
resultant  lire. 
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of  high  temperature,  low  humidity,  and  dust — all  prime  factors 
for  the  occurrence  of  dust  explosions." 

Most  often,  apparently,  the  source  of  ignition  is  static  elec- 
tricity, great  charges  of  which  are  generated  in  the  thresher 
itself  through  the  action  of  racing  belts,  whirring  cylinders,  and 
passage  of  grain,  straw,  and  dust  over  metal  surfaces.  In  short, 
Captain  Sheldon  explains,  the  thresher  becomes  a  huge  dynamo, 
constantly  making  and  storing  <  lectricity,  which,  unless  given  a 


CVjuitcsy  of  American  Lava  <  ompanj 

THE    WIDE    CAM.!.    OF    MECHANICAL    SIIAPKS 

To  n  liich  lava  lends  itself  is  visualized  in  this  group  picture  of 
lava  products.  Note  in  particular  the  clean  appearance  of  the 
threaded    parts    and     the  close    perforations   attained    in    the  disk. 


closed  metal  path  to  the  ground,  will  pass  between  metal  parts 
or  off  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  sparks.  Or  the  necessary  heal 
for  ignition  may  he  supplied  by  a  spark  produced  by  metallic 
or  foreign  substances  passing  through  the  machine;  a  heated 
hearing,  the  flame  from  a  stray  match,  or  the  coal  of  a  discarded 

clLNint.        |  |e    <rot  s    on  ; 

"A  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  explosions  probably  can 
he  obtained  by  so  wiring  the  machines  as  to  carry  to  the  ground 
accumulated  charges  of  static  electricity. 

"Much  sun-ess  has  resulted  from  1  he  use  of  a  fire-extinguisher 
adapted  to  grain  separators,  which  in  the  event  of  fire  not  only 
saves  the  machine,  but  prevents  the  spread  of  the  flames  to 
near-by  grain  and  straw 

'The  scientists  conducted  special  experiments  with  devices 
intended  to  remove  smut  dusl  and  dirt  from  the  grain.  In 
brief,  the  principle  applied  was  that  of  dropping  the  wheal 
grains  through  an  upward  moving  current  of  air,  the  wheal 
being  of  sufficient  weighl  to  continue  its  downward  journey, 
while  the  lighter  particles  of  dust  responded  to  the  air  current 
and  were  carried  along  a  tapered  pipe  and  deposited  in  a  chamber 
with  a  trap  bottom,  s(,  that  when  a  sufficient  weight  of  refuse 
had  been  collected  the  bottom  would  open  automatically  and 
drop  the  contents  into  a  sack  attached  below 

"The  outstanding  features  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 


departmental  investigations  in  the  wheat-fields  prove  that  bet- 
ter types  of  fans  have  been  perfected  and  that  their  use  is  un- 
mistakably beneficial  in  preventing  fires  and  dust  explosions. 

"As  a  result  of  a  recent  conference  in  Seattle  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  State 
fire  officials,  and  representatives  of  insurance  companies  and 
underwriters'  associations,  recognition  will  be  given  by  these 
insurance  interests  to  the  devices  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  explosions  and  fires  in  threshing- 
machines.  This  has  resulted  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  of 
insurance  rates  on  machines  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  properly 
equipped  with  a  dust-collecting  fan,  fire-extinguisher,  or  wiring 
system.  The  former  rate  on  machines  has  been  practically  pro- 
hibitive, being  ten  to  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
hundred 

"Additional  experimental  work  further  to  develop  field-smut 
collectors  and  grain-cleaners  is  necessary,  but  the  manufacturer 
and  wheat-grower  will  find  much  of  immediate  interest  and  value 
in  Department  Circular  98  regarding  the  installation  of  dust- 
collecting  fans  on  threshing-machines." 


LAVA  THAT  NEVER  SAW  A  VOLCANO 

THOSE  WHO  KNOW  that  the  tips  of  gas-burners  are 
made  of  "lava"  generally  assume  that  it  is  the  normal 
volcanic  product.  The  word  as  here  used,  however, 
is  merely  a  trade-name  for  a  non-metallic  mineral  substance 
made  from  talc  or  soapstone.  The  author  of  a  descriptive 
article  in  Raw  Material  (New  York)  defends  the  name  on  the 
ground  that  the  product  has  been  subjected  to  such  high  tem- 
perature that  no  ordinary  heat  can  affect  it  subsequently.  The 
processes  through  which  it  passes  result  in  such  extreme  hard- 
ness that  it  can  not  be  cut  except  by  diamond  and  it  would 
take  more  than  two  thousand  degrees  to  make  any  impression 
on  its  resistance  to  temperature.  Moreover,  he  says,  "lava" 
has  become  a  generally  accepted  commercial  trade-term.  Ho 
continues: 

'The  raw  talc  or  soapstone  is  machined  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion and  then  treated  and  baked  tinder  certain  conditions  of 
time  and  temperature  (about  2,000°  Fahr.)  to  a  condition  of 
such  extreme  hardness  that,  when  properly  kilned,  it  practically 
can  not  he  cut.  Having  been  burned  at  a  temperature  of  2,000 
degrees,  the  material  is  unaffected  by  any  subsequent  tempera- 
ture short  of  that  heat,  and  it  is  therefore  impervious  to  any 
beat  that  it  may  be  exposed  to,  when  used  in  the  construction 
of  arc  lamps,  rheostats,  electric-heating  apparatus.  'In  fact,' 
avers  the  American  Lava  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers,  'under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances a  lava  insulator  would  withstand  a  far  greater  heat  than 
the  conductor  which  it  protects.' 

"It  fuses  with  difficulty  under  a  strong  blast  flame  and  has  no 
superior  in  withstanding  the  electric  arc.  It  is  only  slowly 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  is  not  affected  at  all  by  other 
acids  or  alkali.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  metal  oxids  or  other 
impurities  that  might  impair  its  insulating  value.  The  organic 
permanency  of  this  natural  product  renders  it  immune  from 
variations  in  structure  or  composition.  Atmospheric  influences 
can  not  affect  it,  thus  eliminating  swelling  or  shrinkage,  and 
the  negligibility  of  its  coefficient  of  expansion  with  temperature 
imparts  special  value  to  lava  in  instruments  calling  for  a  fixt 
relation  of  their  parts  under  all  conditions.  The  color  of  fin- 
ished lava  is  a  light   buff. 

"Before  being  baked,  the  material  is  sawn,  milled,  drilled, 
turned,  and  threaded  with  the  same  freedom  as  metals  and  by 
tools  of  the  same  character.  Lava  products  are  turned  out 
wit  h  t  he  same  degree  of  accuracy  and  interchangeability  as  those 
of  a  screw  machine  and  without  the  necessity  of  first  making 
dies  or  molds. 

"For  the  ordinary  run  of  work,  the  method  of  baking  lava 
is  much  the  same  as  with  porcelain.  Coal  and  coke  ovens  are 
used.  For  pieces  of  moderate  size  and  for  products  calling  for 
close  control  of  temperature,  so  as  to  insure  greatest  possible 
accuracy  and  uniformity,  the  baking  is  done  in  an  electric 
furnace  or  in  a  gas  blast  furnace 

"For  a  kilned  product,  lava  offers  unusual  advantages  in 
respect  to  uniformity  and  is  superior  to  porcelain  in  this 
regard 

"The  insulating  properties  of  lava  have  gained  for  the  mate- 
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rial  wide  use  in  the  electric  industries,  where  ils  ability  to  with- 
stand high  potentials  is  greatly  appreciated. 

"There  are,  however,  many  uses  for  lava  outside  of  electric 
insulation.  Being  acid-proof  and  superior  to  porcelain  and  glass 
in  heat-resisting  qualities  as  well  as  in  strength,  it  is  for  many 
purposes  the  most  practical  material,  especially  so  as  it  can 
be  turned  cheaply  in  moderate  quantities  without  the  cost  of 
dies  or  molds.  It  is  frequently  cheaper  than  wood,  horn,  fiber, 
or  compositions  of  rubber.  At  times,  it  is  also  used  in  place 
of  mica,  lava  being  workable  into  shapes  forbidden  by  the 
character  of  mica.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  parts  and  shapes  to 
which  lava  lends  itself  as  the  ideal  basis  material.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  standards  of  form,  and  lava  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
submit  samples  of  machined  commodities,  showing  a  wide  range 
of  methods.  It  is  possible  to  produce  any  shape  in  lava,  size 
being  the  only  limitation. 

"About  six  years  ago  suitable  rock  for  the  manufacture  of 
lava  products  commanded  a  relatively  high  price,  so  much  so 
that  it  induced  the  substitution  of  other  materials.  Since 
then  improvements  and  economies  in  lava  working  have 
been  achieved  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  lava  products 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  they  can  compete  successfully 
with  those  made  of  other  raw  materials.  This  is  especially  true 
of  insulating  devices.  Costs  are  said  to  be  one-half  and  in  some 
instances  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  order  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  use  of  lava,  a  secondary  material  is  being 
successfully  marked,  appealing  especially  to  buyers  who  must 
bear  price  in  mind  as  a  paramount  consideration.  This  second- 
ary product  is  known  as  '  Composition  Lava '  and  consists  obvi- 
ously of  the  properly  utilized  scrap  of  primary  lava.  The 
method  of  manufacture  consists  of  crushing,  grinding,  and  re- 
ducing to  an  impalpable  powder  the  fragments  and  small  par- 
ticles of  the  raw  material  described  before.  A  suitable  binder 
is  added.  The  mass  is  then  run  through  corrugated  steel-rollers 
to  insure  homogeneity.  Under  high  pressure  the  mixture  is  then 
formed  into  charges  or  cartridges  and  hydraulically  prest. 
By  changing  the  nipple  of  the  press,  rods,  tubes,  slabs,  or  any 
other  shape  is  obtained.  The  material  is  air-dried  and  then 
stacked  in  dry  kilns,  operated  by  gas-blast,  where  the  heat 
eliminates  all  moisture,  and  results  in  semihardening.  The  next 
step  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  products  from  the  native 
stone  are  subjected:  they  are  sawn,  turned,  milled,  drilled,  and 
variously  machined.  The  final  hardening  process  is  the  same 
as  in  the  primary  product,  taking  place  under  a  heat  of  about 
2,000°  Fahr.  Com  position  lava  possesses  practically  the  same 
insulating  qualities  and  mechanical  strength  as  (Ik;  solid  product. 
It  is  slightly  more  porous,  lighter  in  weight,  and  of  the  same  color. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass 

"While  the  uses  of  lava  so  far  lie  chiefly  in  the  electrical  and 
gas-lighting  and  heating  industries,  where  the  incombustibility 
of  the  material  is  appreciated,  its  non-corroding  quality,  hard- 
ness, and  resistance  to  most  other  deteriorating  influences  bid 
fair  to  create  a  steadily  expanding  market  for  it  in  the  mechanical 
industries  in  general." 


WHY   LIGHTHOUSES   MIGRATE 

LIGHTHOUSES  WILL  NOT  STAY  PUT.  The  extreme 
variability  of  coast-lines  and  conditions  makes  it  neces- 
-*  sary  to  relocate  them  from  time  to  time.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  been  emphasized  of  late  by  agitation  against  the 
removal  of  the  historic  Barnegat  light,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  build  jetties  to  preserve 
H.  In  a  "Geographic  News  Bulletin"  prepared  and  sent  out 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society  (Washington),  John  Oliver 
La  Gorce  calls  attention  to  the  changes  made  upon  a  shore- 
line by  winds  and  waves,  as  brought  out  by  a  recent  survey  of 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  beaches,  he  says,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  being  driven  back  by  the  sea,  and  harbors  that  were 
accessible  to  coasters  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
are  being  closed  by  the  traveling  drift.  Most  of  the  mouths  of 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  ocean  have  also  been  closed  and 
salt-water  marshes  formed.     He  continues: 

"In  a  description  of  the  Jersey  coast,  published  in  1879,  it 
was  stated  that  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  Old  Cranberry  Inlet 
was  one  of  the  best  anchorages  on  the  coast,  and  it  afforded  a 
safe  harbor  for  American  privateers  on  the  lookout  for  British 
ships  during  the  Revolution.  It  opened  one  night  by  the  angry 
sea  breaking  across  the  beach,  and  during  the  last  year  of  its 
existence  as  a  harbor  the  whole  channel  drifted  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  northward.  Its  closure,  about  1812,  caused  so  much  in- 
convenience that  in  1821  one  Michael  Ortley  attempted 
to  cut  a  new  inlet  near  the  head  of  Barnegat  Bay.  With  the 
assistance  of  others  it  was  finally  finished;  but  the  following 
morning,  to  the  amazement  of  the  voluntary  workers,  it  had 
closed  up  again.  Later,  another  effort  was  made  to  effect  the 
same  thing  lower  down  the  bay.  The  cut  was  completed  July  4, 
1847,  the  work  being  done  by  several  hundred  men  under 
Anthony  Ivens,  Jr.  The  water  was  let  in,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity sent-  forth  its  thanksgiving,  but  quite  too  soon,  for  it 
filled  up  almost  as  quickly  as  the  Ortley  cut,  so  relentlessly  was 
the  sea's  war  carried  on. 

"A  survey  at  Atlantic  City  in  1803  revealed  the  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  but  a  few  years  the  shore  at  Maine  Avenue 
had  lost  seventy-six  acres.  True,  most  of  this  material  was 
deposited  in  the  lee  of  the  point  extending  from  New  Jersey  to 
Ohio  avenues,  causing  an  advance  of  the  beach-lines  at  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  of  about  one  thousand  feet  and  adding  to  this 
part  of  the  plat  some  fifty-six  acres,  all  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
decade.  This  transfer  of  property  from  one  riparian  owner  to 
another  without  consideration  is  not  provided  for  in  the  statutes, 
but  might  properly  be  regarded  as  inequitable,  especially  to  the 
original  owner.  However,  no  one  has  yet  gone  into  court  for 
ail  injunction  against  the  sea,  for  thus  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

"When    the    lighthouse  at  Atlantic    City    was   threatened    in 
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L878,  the  United  States  challenged  the  sea  by  the  construction 
of  a  jetty  at  the  head  of  Atlantic  Avenue.  Thus  was  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  defensive  works  which  have  been  continued 
from  time  to  time  by  individuals,  so  that  eighty-two  additional 
acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  city  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  riparian  owners;  but  they  had 
to  fight  bard  for  every  inch. 

"The  changes  in  the  coast-line  seem  partial  to  no  particular 
locality.  At  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey, 
and  at  Point  Pleasant  investigation  shows 
traces  of  tide-marks  in  places  fully  a  mile 
inland.  At  Abseeon  houses  now  stand  at  a 
point  that  was  low  tide  in  1850,  while 
Sandy  Hook  is  now  nearly  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  northwest  of  its  stated 
position  in  17(54.  when  the  lighthouse 
there  was  built. 

"The  shifting  of  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore very  often  involves  expensive  litiga- 
tion. In  188")  the  counties  of  Atlantic 
and  Burlington,  of  New  jersey,  entered 
into  an  expensive  litigation  concerning 
the  boundary  between  them.  There  was 
a  dispute  as  to  one  of  the  corners  of  this 
boundary.  It  was  stated  to  be,  in  the 
original  survey,  "the  next  inlet  in  the 
south  side  of  Little  Egg  Harbor's  most 
southerly  inlet,  and  thence  along  the  sea- 
coasl  to  the  line  of  partition  between 
east  and  west  Jersey.'  But  it  could  not 
l)t-  found   in  its  original  home  when  they 

went  to  look  for  it,  thus  bringing  up  to  date  the  ancient  saying 
aboul  a  rope  of  sand." 


CUI.L  T1IK  CORD  AND  CLEAN  THE  LAMP 


CHEMISTRY   IN   THE    KITCHEN 

EVERY  BOUSE  has  its  domestic  laboratory  of  chemistry, 
which  is  more  important  than  those  attached  to  schools 
and  colleges,  because  on  the  work  done  therein  depend 
the  comfort  and  health  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Yet 
from  a  chemical,  not  to  say  a  physiological,  standpoint  these 
laboratories  are  badly  managed.  They  are  handled  with  lack 
of  intelligence,  cost  far  more  than  they  should,  are  badly  equipped, 
and  turn  out  an  inferior  product.  The  chemistry  of  cooking, 
says  an  editorial  writer  in  Chi  mical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
New  York),  so  far  a>  its  practical  application  is  concerned,  is 
easy.  The  coordination  of  fats,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates 
into  a  balanced  ration  may  be.  learned  in  a  short  course  in 
domestic  economy  .  and  thousands  are  studying  it  in  fresh-water 
and  Bait-water  colleges.  How  much  of  it  they  are  learning  is 
open  to  question,      lb-  continues: 

"They  may  take  the  subject  as  a  thing  apart  and  apply 
their  chemistry  to  'nutrition,'  but  forget  all  about  it  when  they 
think  of  a  feast.  The  art  of  cooking  is,  indeed,  much  more 
subtle  than  the  chemistry  of  rationing,  and  while  the  two  arc 
seldom  wedded   they  are,  indeed,   parts  of  the  whole  and  should 

p  l>e  separated. 

"With  all  the  immense  sums  that  we  pay  for  eating  we  are 
not  very  intelligent  in  the  preparation  of  our  food.  In  an  essa\ 
lately  published  in  Harper't  Magazint  it  was  suggested  thai  if  a 
committee  of  intelligent  persons  from  another  planet  were  to 
\i-it  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  social  conditions 
obtaining  among  its  inhabitants  they  might  well  declare  to  their 
celestial  authorities  that,  so  far  as  we  Americans  are  concerned, 
we  miss  more  than  i^  reasonable  in  the  selection  and  preparation 

of  what    we  eat.      The  imaginary    bigh   commission    noted    that. 

generally  speaking,  men  and  women  differed  in  their  attitudes 
toward  food,  in  thai  men  care  more  for  its  taste  and  odor  than 
for  its  appearance,  while  women  care  more  for  its  appearance 
than  for  it-  taste  and  odor.  Nevertheless,  the  preparation  of 
food  is  assigned  chiefly  to  women.  Few  women  like  to  cook,  and 
wherever  i'  i-  possible  thej  employ  other  women  to  do  the  work 

for  them:  and  these  other  women  have  learned  what  little  they 
know  as  a  trade  and  not  a-  a  science  or  an  art.  The  kitchen, 
the.  observed,  U  usually  placed  in  the  least  desirable  part  of  the 
house,  and  combined  with  it  in  the  same  room  is  the  scullery, 
30  'hat   all  the  gro-s  work  of  cleansing,   peeling,  ami    cutting  up 

i-  made  pari  of  the  cooking,  whereby  tic-  least  agreeable  and  the 


most  honorable  duties  of  the  household  are  combined  in  one. 
Distinction  and  honor  accrue  to  the  art  of  the  cook  because 
what  he  or  she  prepares  becomes  part  of  our  very  selves." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  living  is  so  expensive,  thS  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  is  because  persons  have  addrest  themselves 
rather  to  selection  of  things  prepared  than  to  the  selection  of 
things   to  eat   and   their  subsequent  preparation.     There  are  so 

little  imagination  and  invention  among 
cooks  that  they  can  make  savory  dishes 
only  out.  of  certain  cuts  of  meat,  while 
other  cuts  which  cost  much  less  could  be 
made  to  taste  better  with  the  aid  of  in- 
telligence and  imagination.  When  we 
consider  what  the  Chinese  have  done  with 
the  soy-bean  we  should  hang  our  heads  in 
shame,  he  says,  over  our  own  stupidity 
with  vegetables.     To  quote  him  further: 

"We  know  a  man  of  science  engaged  in 
research  whose  salary  was  not^  increased 
in  accord  with  the  increase  in  living  costs, 
and   the  problem  of  maintaining  himself, 
his  wife,  and  four  children  became  a  seri- 
ous one.       Fortunately    his    wife    had. a 
scientific    turn    of     mind     and    had    been 
through  a  course  of  'domestic  science,'  so 
together  they  began  to  balance  their  ra- 
tions from  a  chemical  standpoint.     They 
prepared  the  amount  actually  needed,  and  found  that  it  was  less 
than  had  been  their  custom,  and  at  first  they  felt  themselves  on 
short  rations. 

"A  few  weeks' experience  taught  them,  however,  that  they 
were  eating  all  they  needed,  and  this  soon  became  all  they 
wanted,  while  the  family  health  improved. 

"Then,  came  the  development  of  the  art  as  such,  the  use  of 
herbs,  many  of  which  were  unfamiliar,  a  happy  diversity  of 
flavors,  and  a  much  broader  field  from  which  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant change  in  things  eaten  than  before.  The  result  is  a  com- 
plete rationing  of  the  family  at  no  greater  expense  than  before 
the  rise  in  prices,  and  with  it  the  greater  satisfaction  of  every 
member. 

'  The  man  and  wife  are,  it  is  true,  persons  of  rare  and  even 
unusual  intelligence,  and  tho  results  are  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  application  of  brains  and  intelligence  to  any  problem. 
By  thought  and  experiment  they  live  better  to-day  at  no  greater 
expense  for  food  than  five  years  ago. 

"We  believe  it  would  pay  the  proprietors  of  large  hotels  and 
restaurants  to  retain  the  services  of  chemists  of  the  first  rank; 
men  of  imagination  and  culture  as  well  as  of  laboratory  tech- 
nology, to  engago  in  research  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  There 
are  bakery  and  flour-testing  and  butter-fat  laboratories  by  the 
score,  but.  those  are  not  what  we  mean.  We  have  in  mind 
research  and  development  in  cooking,  which  includes  baking 
and  frying  and  broiling  and  steaming  and  roasting,  with  the 
use  of  imagination  rather  than  the  kitchen  conventions  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  raw  materials." 


PULL  THE  CORD  AND  CLEAN  THE  LAMP— Hereafter 
electric  lamps  may  be  cleaned  bull*  and  reflector  both — merely 
by  pulling  a  cord.  Says  a  contributor  to  The  Foundry  (Cleve- 
land, September  1): 

"Dust  in  the  foundry  soon  covers  any  lighting  equipment 
and  reduces  its  efficiency,  making  frequenl  cleaning  necessary 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to  reduce  lighting 
maintenance  charges,  the  Associated  Engineers  Company, 
Chicago,  has  put  on  the  market  a  device  which  cleans  the 
lamp  and  shade  each  time  the  light  is  turned  on  or  off.  This 
device  consists  of  two  wiping  blades;  one  rotates  against  the 
interior  of  the  reflector,  and  one  against  the  lamp  bulb.  As 
Hie  stem  switch  is  pulled,  these  two  blades  come  into  action, 
sweeping  the  dirt  off  both  lamp  and  reflector  by  a  complete 
revolution. 

'  The  blades  never  reverse.  Such  frequent  cleaning  does  not 
allow  dirt  to  cake  on  the  reflector,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  few 
hours  is  not  sufficient  lo  annoy  workmen  in  dropping  down  on 
the  work  below.  The  tendency  is  rather  for  the  finely  divided 
dirt   to  float  away." 
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A    "  HORRIBLE    EXAMPLE." 


ECONOMICAL,     DIGNIFIED,     PRACTICAL. 


GOOD   AND   BAD    SIDEWALK  "BRIDGES 


">"> 


SIDEWALK  "BRIDGES"  or  "sheds"  are  the  means 
provided  in  the  law  governing  building  operations  in  most 
large  cities  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  New 
York  code  requires  that  builders".  .  .  shall  erect  and  maintain 
during  such  work  a  substantial  shed  for  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  said  building  and  extending  so  far  as  practicable  from  build- 
ing-line to  curb."  Some  persons  are  beginning  to  wonder  why 
these  structures  should  be  necessarily  eyesores.  Writes  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Evening  Post  (New  York) : 

"It  has  been  customary  for  builders  to  keep  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  regards  sidewalk  bridges,  and  to  put  up  a 
shed  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  only  elaborate  and  substantial 
enough  to  'get  by'  the  building  inspector.  Recently  among  a 
few  of  the  higher-class  builders  there  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  erect  bridges  of  a  more  substantial  and  beautiful  character, 
rather  than  barely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  When 
it  is  considered  that  tons  of  steel  and  other  material  are 
stored  on  top  of  the  bridge,  the  wisdom  of  a  reasonable  'factor 
of  safety'  is  appreciated.  It  is  the  policy  of  these  builders 
to  store  as  much  material  as  possible  on  the  bridge  and 
within  the  structure,  rather  than  litter  up  the  sidewalks 
and  streets.  In  this  way  traffic  is  not  interrupted,  and  the 
pedestrian  is  protected  from  dust,  dirt,  and  even  from  physical 
injury.  At  the  best  a  building  operation  is  somewhat  of  a 
temporary  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood,  all  of  which  is  tol- 
erated for  the  sake  of  progress.  The  racket  of  the  steel  riveting, 
the  banging  of  the  hammers,  the  rumble  of  heavy  loads  coming 
and  going,  are  troublesome  annoyances  hardly  to  be  abated; 
but  a  substantially  constructed  sidewalk  bridge  is  a  mark  of 
consideration  for  the  public  and  is  accepted  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  builder  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  subject 
the  neighbors  and  passers-by  to  a  minimum  of  annoyance. 
Furthermore,  the  average  building  operation  is  as  ungainly  as  a 
growing  colt,  and  the  unsightliness  of  the  customary  sidewalk 
bridge  goes  to  complete  a  perfectly  horrible  eyesore.  It  is 
with  these  things  in  mind  that  the  more  progressive  architects 
and  builders  design  and  construct  a  substantial  and  artistic 
bridge.  The  architects  and  builders  who  have  charge  of  these 
construction  jobs  are  among  those  who  include  consideration  for 
the  public  within  their  policy.  Some  builders  have  carried  the 
idea  almost  too  far  and  have  incorporated  in  their  work  a  lot  of 
expensive  'gingerbread,'  which  adds  neither  to  the  strength  nor 
beauty  of  the  bridge.  This  is  apparently  a  needless  waste  of 
the  owner's  money.  A  simple,  dignified,  and  substantial  bridge 
is  much  to  be  encouraged." 


HOW   TO   WASH  DISHES 

IN  THE  ARMY  dishes  are  now  washed  by  rule,  it  being 
believed  that  imperfectly  cleaned  tableware  is  responsible, 
to  a  large  degree  for  the  spread  of  epidemics.  A  writer  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago)  says 
that  during  the  great  epidemic  of  influenza  when  the  problem 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  hygienists  and  physicians  was  the 
prevention  of  infection,  an  army  medical  officer,  after  a  thor- 
ough study  in  camps,  became  convinced  that  hand-to-mouth 
infection  through  the  use  of  dishes  after  incomplete  washing  was 
in  part  responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  disease.     He  goes  on: 

"As  a  result,  the  whole  process  of  handling  food  containers 
and  dining  accessories  has  been  investigated  in  the  army;  and 
a  recent  number  of  The  Medico  -  Military  Review,  issued  by 
the  Surgeon -General's  Office,  devotes  considerable  space  to 
dish-washing. 

"  Physicians  know  that  a  dish  may  appear  quite  clean,  yet 
at  the  same  time  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  be  contaminated. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  test  every  dish  for  freedom  from  bacteria, 
it  is  necessary  to  standardize  the  method  of  cleansing  to  insure 
freedom  from  gross  dirt  as  well  as  from  bacterial  contamination. 
The  two  factors  for  cleanliness  are  soap  and  heat.  In  handling 
large  quantities  of  dishes,  dish-washing  machines  are  used  which, 
when  operated  properly,  fulfil  the  requirements.  Where  such 
machines  are  not  available,  as  in  the  ordinary  home  and  in  many 
hospitals,  the  method  adopted  in  one  of  the  camps  would  seem 
to  have  considerable  advantage:  The  dishes  are  placed  in  large 
trays. 

"  Immediately  after  a  meal,  the  food  is  scraped  from  the 
dishes,  which  are  then  scrubbed  in  the  kitchen  sink,  hot,  soapy 
water  being  used.  After  rinsing  in  hot  water,  the  trays  are  placed 
in  a  tank  or  boiler  which  contains  about  two  inches  of  water. 
The  lid  is  placed  on  the  tank  and  the  water  boiled  about  ten 
minutes. 

"  The  trays  are  then  lifted  from  the  tank  and  the  dishes 
allowed  to  dry  by  their  own  heat.  This  requires  about  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  wiping  with  a  towel. 
While  the  method. is  adapted  particularly  to  army  or  institu- 
tional use,  and  may  seem  complicated  for  ordinary  home  pur- 
poses, it  is,  in  fact,  relatively  simple.  It  is  reported  thai  the 
dishes  after  washing  and  drying  by  this  method  are  not  only 
clean  but  have  a  high  polish." 

The  facts  set  forth  above  seem  to  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electrical  Review  (Chicago)  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  using 
dish-washing  machine's  wherever  possible. 
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AUGUIN"  BEING  THE  MAGIC  WORD  to-day 
among  forward-looking  painters  and  their  followers, 
it  is  not  natural  that   Gauguin's  nearest  of  kin  in 

paint.   Van    Gogh,    should    remain    long   outside    the   circle   of 

admiration.     Go  to  an  exhibition  and  you  will  find  all  the  young 

and    knowing    ones    gat  lured 

about     whatever     products    of 

these  brushes  can  be  brought 

together  for  public  show.     The 

pity  is   that,  since  so  much  of 

their  "message"  is  pure  paint, 

we      can     test      their     quality 

merely  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic representations.    "Van 

Gogh  will  never  be  contented 

until  he  has  painted  the  sun." 

Gauguin  once  said  of  him;  and 

this  painter,  according  to  Mary 

Fanton  Roberts,  "succeeded  in 

driving  his  paint  with  an  in- 
tensity that  was  like  an  actual 

intention  of  Nature."  In  de- 
scribing  a    picture,  says    Mrs. 

Roberts,  "he  does  not  tell  you 

of  the  figures  or  of  the  form, 

but    always    expresses    figures 

and    form    in   color."     Of    his 

painting     called      "Passengers 

Leaving  the  Boat  on  the  Sand." 

he  says,  "There  are  two  boats. 

rich  rose,  nestling  in  water  of 

Veronese  green,  with  gray  sand 

all  about  and  a  little  man,  blue 

and    yellow."     To    his    friend, 

Emile  Bernard,  he  once  wrote, 

"Have    you    seen   a    study    of 

mine  recently  made — a  field  of 

yellow  wheat  and  a  yellow  sun  pouring  over  the  field?      In  this  1 

have  attacked  witli  all  my  soul  that  terrific  question  of  yellow, 

of  Bunlight."     In  these  letiers  to  Bernard,  Mrs.  Roberts,  writing 

in  The  Touchstone  (New  York),  finds  other  interesting  bits  thai 

show  the  intense  and  colorful  nature  of  the  man: 

"He  speaks  of  Gauguin's  visit  to  Aries.  'When  Gauguin 
-  here,"  he  said.  '  I  hi  miv  mind  wander  in  distractions.  I  read 
old  books,  and  philosophy  seemed  to  speak  with  a  lovely  voice. 
But  again  Nature  enchants  me,  and  again  I  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  blank  wall,  and  I  set  myself  to  battle  with  Nature. 
body  to  body.     Sometimes  1  decide  that  nothing  will  content 

me  except  to  paint  the  stars,  but  actually  1  have  been  working 
out  in  the  olive  fjroves,  seeking  to  contrast  the  very  gray  sky 
with  the  yellow  earth,  and  adding  a  green-black  note  in  the  olive 
foliage.  Sometimes  the  earth  and  the  foliage  are  violently 
interlaced  against  the  yellow  sky.  Again  I  find  the  earth 
orange  and  the  Bky  a  rose-green.  And  these  things  interest 
me  more  than  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world.  At  times  I  feel 
myself  saturated  with  the  air  of  the  little  mountains  here,  with 
the  life  of  the  Bhepherds  and  I  see  Life  truly.  And  my  ambi- 
tion grows  to  become  a  pari  of  'he  earth,  of  the  wheat,  the 
flowers,  of  the  olive-trees  thai  bloom-  to  make  them  live  on 
my  canvases.     And  I  can  tell  you  it  is  no1  easy  to  do.' 

"He  also  writes  about  tin    sanitarium  at  which  he  spent  some 


UluBtrattons  by  courtesy  uf   "  The  Tuucbstone. ' 


VINCENT    VAN    GOGH, 

Who  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Gauguin,   "who   lias  saved  on   Ids 
canvases  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  Tahiti  women." 


time,  evidently  at  Aries.  'Here,'  he  says,  'is  a  canvas  which 
1  have  before  me  this  moment,  a  view  of  the  park  from  the 
sanitarium  where  T  am  staying.  At  the  right  is  a  gray  terrace, 
several  shrubs  with  rose-colored  flowers.  At  the  left  a  terrace, 
red-ochre — a  terrace  burning  under  the  sun;  a  park  planted 
with  great  pines,  the  branches  red-ochre  and  the  foliage  a  sad 

green.  These  trees  are  outlined 
against  the  sky  of  violet  super- 
imposed on  yellow — the  yellow 
turning  to  rose  and  then  to 
green.  A  wall  of  ocher  and  a 
hill  of  violet  and  ocher.  Under 
1  he  trees  are  stone  seats,  empty. 
A  last,  ray  of  sun  is  exalted  into 
orange,  a  somber  ocher  reflec- 
tion. Little  figures,  black, 
move  against  the  tree-trunks. 
You  will  understand,'  Van 
Gogh  continued, '  that  this  gray 
with  the  dark  figure  and  the 
orange-red  produce  a  sensation 
of  anguish,  of  a  kind  of  suffering 
that  could  be  called  noir-rouge, 
the  sense  of  the  beginning 
of  autumn — of  old  age.' 

"Van  Gogh  was  very  inter- 
esting in  his  still-life  studies. 
As  one  can  imagine,  they  were 
very  brilliant,  flat,  and  simply 
outlined,  largely  variations  of 
blue,  and  yellow,  and  orange. 
One  which  he  liked  best  was  a 
basket  of  lemons  against  a 
deep-yellow  background. 

"In  a  letter  to  Gauguin  he 
writes  of  taking  a  rest,  during 
which  time,  he  said,  '1  am  dec- 
orating my  bedroom.  1  shall 
make  an  enormous  canvas  and 
all  the  furniture  will  be  in  white 
wood.  It  will  amuse  me  very 
much  to  make  this  interior 
practically  out  of  nothing.  I 
shall  have  flat  tints  with  simple 
outline.  The  walls  pale  lilac, 
with  the  faded  sunlight  over  them;  the  bed  chrome  yellow;  the 
pillow  and  bed-covering  a  pale,  greenish-lemon  yellow:  the 
draperies  blood  red;  the  toilet-table  orange  covered  with  blue 
linen  and  the  window-hangings  green.  I  intend  to  express  abso- 
lute repose  in  this  combination  of  colors.'" 

The  tide  has  turned  to  Tahiti,  especially  since  Somerset 
Maugham's  unflattering  novel,  and  Gauguin's  own  work, 
"Noa,  Noa,"  The  painters  are  rushing  there;  but  Van  Gogh's 
words  may  presage  their  disappointment: 

"Van  Gogh's  love  of  Gauguin  was  so  great  that  through 
Gauguin's  eyes  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Tahiti.  He  writes  a  friend 
of  his  anger  to  think  that  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  being  over- 
run and  devastated  by  white  people.  '  I  can  not.  bear  it,'  he 
says,  'that  the  Marquesas  Islands  will  be  overrun  by  white 
people  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  beautiful  brown  inhabitants 
will  be  exterminated.  What  if  these  people  do  eat  other  races? 
Is  that  any  worse  than  exterminating  a  nation  in  order  to  possess 
the  land?  To  think  that  these  beautiful  races,  these  negroes, 
thes(  Indians,  will  all  disappear,  and  that  frightful  white  people 
with  bottles  of  alcohol  and  bags  of  veranol  will  take  their  place — 
the  white  race  with  its  hypocrisy,  its  avarice,  and  its  sterility. 
And  these  savages  wore  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  such  lovers!  We 
do  well  to  be  grateful  to  Gauguin,  who  has  saved  on  his  canvases 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  these  Tahiti  women.'" 
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To  these  men  of  the  primitive  palet  came  the  call  of  primitive 
peoples.  Van  Gogh  was  tied  by  his  malady  to  France.  "I 
have  seen  a  drawing,"  he  once  wrote  to  Bernard,  "of  the  homes 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  If  one  could  only  know  such  people 
and  paint  them!  If  one  could  only  live  among  them,  one  could 
then  paint  as  beautifully  as  Millet!  I  do  not  mean  the  color 
only,  but  I  long  to  know  the  character  of  these  people — something 
in  which  one  would  have  a  solid  faith."  With  all  Gauguin's 
passion  for  color,  observes  Mrs.  Roberts,  "he  carried  a  serener 
spirit  into  his  art."     Furthermore: 

"He  was  a  less  impatient  nature,  and  did  not  so  easily  suc- 
cumb to  the  mighty  and  terri- 
ble forces  that  drove  Van  Gogh 
into  his  work  with  fury,  that 
made  him  meet  his  art  and  his 
friends  with  an  agony  of  love 
for  both,  and  eventually  burned 
out  the  fires  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old. 

"But  how  futile  it  seems  to 
compare  greatness.  It  is  like 
giving  prizes  at  academies.  How 
Van  Gogh  would  have  despised 
being  labeled  and  held  up  as 
better  or  worse  than  Gauguin  or 
Cezanne.  What  matters  in  art 
is  that  we  have  men  possesl 
of  great  power  to  understand. 
really  to  vivify  life  with  the 
sweetness  and  strength  of  na- 
ture, and  we  desire  less  to  glorify 
one  than  to  understand  all. 
We  watch  the  worth  of  artists 
because  we  trust  that  through 
their  art  they  will  manifest  the 
greater  development  of  the  race. 
For  those  who  truly  under- 
stand the  laws  of  Nature  con- 
struct according  to  their  knowl- 
edge, and  knowing  Nature  and 
constructing  thus  they  create 
with  power  and  sureness.  They 
are  sympathetic  to  all  life. 

"Speaking  of  Van  Gogh, 
Robert  Henri  said  to  me:  'I 
would  not  place  him  ahead  of 
any  man,  nor  less  than  any  man. 
I  simply  could  not  dispense  with 

him.     I  do  not  compare  him  with  Gauguin.     They  are  different 
men.     Each  intensely  strong  and  true.'" 


AGE   AND  YOUTH  AT  IT  IN  ENGLAND 

FEARS  OF  A  "SOVIET  OF  YOUTH,"  since  Soviets  of 
nearly  all  sorts  are  in  the  air,  now  possess  the  soids  and 
imagination  of  certain  old  and  conservative  parents. 
One  of  these  in  England  makes  an  outcry  in  the  London  Morning 
Post,  bewailing  how  far  we  have  traveled  "since  the  days  of 
Ibsen  and  the  knocking  of  the  young  at  the  doors."  This 
"Bewildered  Parent"  protests  that  "the  doors  have  been 
forced  open,  and  the  enemy,  not  boisterous  or  tumultuous,  but 
brazen  in  its  calculated  effrontery,  is  within  our  gate."  Feeling 
his  treasured  position  in  life  impugned  if    not  upset,  he  asks: 


AVHERE  VAN   GOGH    DERIVES    FROM    MILLET. 

In  this  picture  of  "Peasants  Resting  at  Noontime,"  the  .subject   is  quite  after  the  earlier  master,  but 

the  color  would  tell  another  story. 


THE  NEW  OLD  POETRY— If  your  sun  is  the  lamp  of  scholar- 
ship, there  is  nothing  new  to  be  found  under  it,  says  a  New 
York  Tribune  writer,  who  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  Prof.  John 
Erskine's  puncturing  of  new  poetic  bubbles.  In  his  book,  "The 
Kinds  of  Poetry,"  the  Professor  says  the  "  Spoon  RiverAnthology" 
is  "a  translated  counterpart  of  the  Greek  Anthology,"  and  Robert 
Frost  "a  sort  of  twentieth-century  Wordsworth."  Our  advanced 
versifiers  have  "borrowed  the  methods  of  realistic  prose." 
Thus: 

"  '  Their  art  is  the  product  of  much  novel-reading.  ...  A 
generation  of  readers  and  writers  has  grown  up  which  sooner  or 
later  would  be  sure  to  transfer  the  methods  of  prose  realism  to 
verse.  .  .  .  The  main  point  is  that  the  new  poetry  inherits  its 
style  from  a  prose  ancestry  and  takes  its  methods  and  its  sub- 
jects from  the  tradition  of  the  novel;  and  we  who  like  or  dislike 
what  we  see  are  none  the  less  witnessing  one  of  those  mutations 
by  means  of  which  from  time  to  time  literature  reinvigorates 
itself,  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles  or  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.' 

"Professor  Erskine  regards  the  new  tendency  as  a  wholesome 
manifestation,  but  he  deplores  the  propaganda  of  its  spokesmen, 
who  try  to  interpret  it  as  an  offshoot  of  French  metrical  experi- 
ments or  of  imagistie  obsessions.  .  .  .  We  like  particularly  the 
manner  in.  which  Professor  Erskine  punctures  certain  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  Miss  Amy  Lowell." 


"Are  we  poor  parents  being  challenged  by  a  dictatorship  at  our 
very  tables?"  His  friends  agree  that  the  citadel  is  being 
stormed  and  the  war  has  precipitated  the  onslaught.  We 
quote  the  grieving  parent: 

"It  savors  almost  of  impertinence  and  ingratitude  to  criticize 
the  young  men  who  returned  from  the  front,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
not  criticizing,  I  am  trying  to  write  down  an  impression.  After 
all,  they  won  the  war,  and  on  the  seas  and  the  innumerable 
fields  of  battle  volatile  youth  settled  down  into  the  dour  and 
impregnable  consistency  of  granite.  At  a  terrible  price  they 
gave  us  the  victory.  Now  they  are  back.  Are  we  disappointed? 
Do  we  miss  something?  Didn't  we  expect  them  to  be  different? 
Or  is  all  this  simply  the  meandering  of  a  querulous  egoist  who 
now  finds  contempt  instead  of  respect  for  his  authority  and  his 
years?  I  put  my  doubts  to  a  friend.  Be  immediately  confirmed 
them,  and,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  said,  'Our  youth  have  lost 
their  illusions.'  If  that  be  so,  then  wo  to  our  generation.  And 
I  in  my  turn  agree,  with  my  friend.  Our  young  men  have 
awakened  from  dreams  to  a.  cold  reality,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
caught  napping  again.  They  see  life  without  romance  as  they 
once  saw — in  battle-scarred  France — summer  woods  without 
leaves.  They  have  become  silent  scoffers.  And  when  they  do 
speak  and  we  I  wit  litem  lor  their  cynicism  and  their  measured 
worldliness  they  turn  round  and  with  amused  impartiality  laugh 
at  themselves." 

If  this  pathetic  figure  has  any  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of 
his  diagnosis  they  would  seem  to  be  banished  by  the  answers 
his  letter  called  forth  from  the  very  class  he  indicts.  Here  is 
one  appearing  in  a.  later  issue,  signed  by  "One  Who  Has  Suffered  ": 
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"We  have  had  to  listen  for  a  good  many  years  to  the  teaching 
of  the  old  folk:  before  the  war  we  were  told  how  reprehensible 
were  our  ways,  how  lacking  our  religion.  We  listened  ad 
nauseam  to  the  platitudes  of  our  elders  and  betters;  we  saw  then, 
as  now,  that  the  majority  worshiped  Mammon  rather  than  any 
other  god;  we  heard  much  about  churchgoing  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  not  doing  so,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk,  we  saw  people 
lived  as  if  there  were  only  one  life  and  one  world  in  which  to  live. 

"Then  came  the  war.  The  old  'uns,  in  whom  we  were  to 
trust,  let  us  iii  for  a  nice  thing,  didn't  they?  They  who  know  so 
much!  We  went  out  in  our  thousands,  and  our  bones  rotted 
in  Flanders  and  [France,  to  save  our  wise  sires,  sitting  in  their 
counting-houses  and  t heir  clubs. 

"We  come  home;  we  do  not  find  the  community  denying 
itself  anything  in  order  that  those  who  saved  the  state  should 
not  suffer.  Far  from  it.  Men  are  still  spending  thousands  on 
frivolities  while  ex-service  men  starve.  No  girl  denies  herself 
a  dress  or  chocolates  to  help  the  men  who  saved  her  from  the 
fate  of  many  Belgian  and  French  girls.  The  war  is  forgotten; 
tlie  danger  is  past.  And  in  gratitude  for  all  our  elders  have  not 
done  we  are  to  be  good  little  boys  again  and  do  as  we  are  told! 

"Frankly,  many  of  us  don'1  think  it  worth  having.  The 
ideals  they  set  before  us  before  1914  were  not  very  high,  and  our 
opinion  of  what  they  think  now  is  thai  they  are  beneath  eon- 
tempt.  The  Empire  is  worth  fighting  for,  dying  for,  and  living 
for;  but  what  have  these  old  fogies  done  for  England,  except 
to  breed  sons  and  generously  give  them  to  the  point  of  the  sword? 
What  about  their  money-bags?  They  sit  pretty  tight  on  them, 
don't  they?     They  are  more  precious  than  the  boys  were. 

"Youth  can't  make  worse  mistakes  than  the  old  men  have 
done;    they  may  do  better." 

If  any  doubts  are  still  left  as  to  the  reaction  of  youth  from 
the  stand  taken  by  the  "Bewildered  Parent,"  here  is  another 
answer  coming  from  one  signing  himself  "Ephebus": 

"During  the  time  of  our  childhood  and  adolescence  we  were 
taught  that  the  existing  order  was  one  that  had  grown,  under  the 
providence  of  Heaven,  to  be  the  perfection  of  civilization;  that, 
our  destinies  were  in  the  hands  of  elderly  men  called  statesmen; 
that  nothing  could  or  would  upset  the  comfortable  progress  of 
our  lives;  that  war  was  impossible,  or,  if  not  impossible,  at  least 
a  pleasant  stirring  of  emotions  thai  held  no  element  of  discomfort 
tor  any  one  except  a  number  of  vague  people  called  the  Army. 

"Thus  were  we  taught:  and  thus  we  believed,  having  no 
means  of  enlightenment.  But,  sir,  when  wo  were  twenty  or  so 
our  order  turned  upside  down  and  we  were  dropt  into  llinnom 
— where  the  ancient  lb  brews  sacrificed  their  children  at  the 
prospeel  of  invasion  and  died,  still  wondering.  At  least, 
most  of  us  did. 

•"And  we  who  have  come  through  carry  the  smell  of  the  fire. 
We  have  learned  to  judge  by  the  standards  of  ruthlessness.  If 
we  can  not  respeel  the  old  gentle  veils  that  covered  brutal 
fad-,  are  we  to  blame?  The  standards  set  up  for  us  in  child- 
hood perished  dismally  and  suddenly.  Are  we  to  be  blamed  if 
we  judge  by  other-? 

"Last  and  mosl  ghastly  joke  of  all — we  were  promised  a 
new  world.  What  have  we  got?  As  far  as  we  can  see  il  is  the 
old  one.  much  more  vicious  anil  with  the  amenities  of  life  goin  . 

"  W<  impute  this  to  the  '  Elders.'  The  same  men  are  in  power 
who  allowed  the  catastrophe,  not  in  England  alone,  but  in  all 
nation-  for,  surely,  your  correspondents  do  not  consider  our 
attitude  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  English  youth. 

•'We  feel  that   our  elders  might    have  prevented   this.     We 

have  in,  political  power.  Why  should  not  we  dance  and  sing 
and  criticize'  and  'ignore'?  We  feel  grimly  thai  we  have  had, 
and  -hall  again  have,  to  rectify  with  our  deaths  th<  mistakes  of 
our   elders    who    an     also    our    parent-,    and     we     distrust    their 

judgment." 

A-  one  who  Bees  no  line  of  division  between  life  and  literature, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  the  brilliant  stan  is1  of  TJu    Morning  Post, 

dismisses  the  "grouse"  of  the  "Bewildered  Parent"  as  the 
"oldesl  plaint  in  literature.*'     It  sprang  up  in   the  newspapers, 

he  says,  "jusl   before  'lie  war;   the  war  came  and  w  know  what 

these  useless  young  people  did  for  their  parents."     Going  on: 
"Youth  saved  us,  and  yel  middle  age  grouses  a1  the  manners 

of  the  remnant  that   i-  left.      I'   Jeems  to  me  a   mean  ami  thank- 

proceeding.     It    would   be   more  honorable   to  follow   the 
advice  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  and  humbly  thank  God 
mple  shown  t<,  u-  bj  youth  during  the  war,  and  try 
to  learn  the  secrel  of  their  wondrous  efficiency.     But  he  wa 


very  old  man — and  old  people,  I  find,  are  always  more  kindly 
and  considerate  in  their  judgments  of  the  young  than  most 
middle-aged  persons.  Time  has  given  the  former  a  serene  out- 
look on  life,  a  mood  that  may  be  defined  as  a  St.  Martin's  summer 
of  the  soul.  It  has  cured  them  of  the  secret  resentment  (really 
the  key  to  all  this  grousing!)  which  middle  age,  clutching  at  the 
physical  powers  that  art*  slipping  away  from  it,  feels  at  the 
sight  of  youth's  irrepressible  energies.  It  is  middle  age  which 
fights  against  the  realizing  of  new  aspirations  and  inspirations. 
That  is  why  I  think  of  it  as  a  kind  of  disease  which  a  middle- 
aged  person,  such  as  myself,  must  try  to  cure  by  sympathetic 
intercourse  with  the  young." 


ALL   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   PILGRIM 

FATHERS 

AS  BETWEEN  COUSINS  or  even  more  intimately  imagined 
/—\  family  relationship,  there  is  a  great  chance  this  year  for 
-*■  -*"  Britain  and  America  to  say  what  they  think  of  each 
other.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  make  it  rather  necessary.  Sir 
Gilbert  Murray  hits  off,  perhaps,  the  neatest  paradox  when  he 
says  that  however  low  the  American's  opinion  of  the  Briton 
is,  it  doesn't  irritate  the  Briton  so  much  as  the  Briton's  high 
opinion  of  the  American  affects  the  American.  The  Briton 
expects  too  much  of  the  American,  and  it  is  all  on  account  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  A  month  or  two  will  elapse  before  our  own 
talking-fest  on  this  theme  will  begin;  but  Britain  has  already 
begun  it  because  they  celebrate  the  sailing  instead  of  the  landing. 
And  there  were  no  Lusitanias  in  that  day. 

The  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  represented  a  small  and  per- 
secuted minority  in  England,  says  Sir  Gilbert  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian;  and  he  thinks  it  equally  a  fact  that  "their  true  spir- 
itual descendants  form  a  fairly  small  minority  in  America." 
From  these  truths  seem  to  flow  some  of  our  present  confusions. 
As  Professor  (Sir)  Gilbert  says: 

"Men  who  prefer  their  religion  to  their  safety,  who  value 
freedom  more  than  all  the  ties  of  home  and  comfort  and  affec- 
tion,  are  never  likely  to  be  very  common  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which  majorities  are  made.  Neither  for  that 
matter  are  their  persecutors.  An  average  community,  through- 
out English  and  American  history,  always  gets  tired  of  perse- 
cuting before  its  heretics  get  tired  of  their  horesy. 

"  Everybody  knows  this,  and  yet  a  curious  process  of  popular 
idealization  persists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  which  we 
tend  to  think  of  the  Americans  as  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Of  course, 
they  are  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  clothes  modernized  and  the  angles 
rubbed  off,  and,  the  sense  of  humor  a  little  more  prominent  and 
appreciated  than  it  probably  was  on  the  Mayflower.  Think 
how  the  American  characters  appear  in  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  de- 
lightful history  of  tho  American  Revolution — like  saints  in  a 
medieval  procession,  each  with  a  different  characteristic  virtue 
and  perhaps  a  different  symbol  of  martyrdom,  but  all  simple  and 
severe  and  all  sainls. 

"I  do  not  pretend  that  all  Englishmen  think  this  way.  It 
needs  a  romantic  disposition,  liberal  sympathies,  and  a  certain 
amount — just  the  right  amount — of  historical  knowledge.  Some 
know  America  too  well,  many  too  little.  And  there  are  doubt- 
less circles  to  whom  the  word  'American'  conjures  up  only  visions 
of  millionaires  and  backwoodsmen  and  Indians  and  long  drinks, 
and  suchlike  emblems  of  a  romantic  past.  But,  the  idealizing 
spirit  is  characteristic.  An  immense  mass  of  liberal-minded 
Englishmen  insist  on  regarding  the  Americans  as  something  a 
little  more  than  human,  abnormally  cool  and  generous  and  effi- 
cient, like  the  hero  of  a  cinema  play.  We  expect  them  to  be 
better  than  they  are,  and  it-is  wonderful  how  angry  it  makes 
them. 

"Their  ideal  conception  of  us  is  much  more  normal.  The 
masses  of  every  nation  dislike  foreigners,  especially  interfering 
foreigners.  And  that  is  what,  we  are  in  America.  The  mass  of 
uneducated  Americans  feel  toward  us,  not,  indeed  as  the  French 
toward  the  Germans  or  the  Bulgarians  toward  the  Serbs,  but 
much  as  Norwegians  feel  toward  Swedes  or  Slovaks  toward 
Czechs.  And  their  dislike  projects  itself,  as  usual,  into  a  gen- 
eralized ideal  picture,  which  may  be  blurred  and  confused  by 
conlacl  with  reality,  but  is  quite  clear  and  satisfying  when  left 
to  itself.  We  are  the  persecutors,  the  regular  red-faced,  slow- 
witted,  choleric,  and  incompetent  persecutors  of  romance.     Tin; 
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picture  is  singularly  unlike  us,  but  as  such  popular  conceptions 
of  foreigners  go  it  is  nothing  greatly  to  complain  of.  Indeed, 
the  Americans'  low  opinion  of  us  is  probably  not  quite  so  irri- 
tating as  our  high  opinion  of  them." 

Sir  Gilbert  doesn't  say  he's  sorry  for  us,  but  he  uses  a  tone  of 
pity  in  explaining  the  unwilling  role  our  English  cousins  force 
us  into: 

"We  are  always  expecting  of  America  more  than  ought  to  be 
expected  of  any  normal  agglomeration  of  human  beings.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  rar,  as  soon  as  we  had  read  our  White 
Paper  and  convinced  out  selves  that  Ger- 
many was  carrying  out  a  deliberate  and 
plotted  crime,  we  expected  America,  like 
a  knight-errant,  to  ride  romantically  into 
the  ring  and  strike  down  the  oppressor. 
Is  there  any  other  nation  in  the  world  of 
which  we  should  have  formed  such  an 
absurd  hope?  Who  intervened  when 
Italy  took  Cyrenaica,  when  Austria  took 
Bosnia,  when  Germany  took  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  or  when  we  ourselves  behaved 
a  little  hastily  toward  the  Boer  Repub- 
lics? Nations  do  not  do  such  things. 
The  only  strange  circumstance  is  that, 
under  pressure  from  our  enemies  tho  not 
from  us  America  eventually  did! 

"And  after  the  war  what  vast  expec- 
tations we  formed  about  America!  For 
my  own  part,  tho  my  public  language 
was  cautious,  I  confess  that  my  secret 
hopes  ranged  fast  and  far.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, think  in  1916  that  America  would 
ever  enter  the  war;  but,  if  she  did,  I  ex- 
pected two  enormous  and  beneficent  re- 
sults. First,  the  brotherhood  in  arms  of 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples 
would  surely  result  in  a  more  permanent 
friendship  and  supplant  the  old  tradition 
of  wars  waged  against  England  by  a  new 
tradition  of  a  greater  war  waged  at  her 
side.  And,  secondly,  most  important  of 
all,  I  hoped  that  when  the  time  for  peace 
came,  and  the  European  nations,  blind 
with  suffering  and  passion,  would  be  un- 
able to  make  a  wise  or  generous  or  fore- 
seeing peace,  then  America  would  come 
in  to  soothe  our  rages  and  compel  us 
to  think  not  of  past  wrongs  but  of  the 

future  welfare  of  humanity.  America,  I  thought,  would  be 
so  rich  and  strong,  so  comparatively  uninjured  and  unembittered ; 
her  long  neutrality  would  have  steadied  her  outlook;  and  she 
would  know  that  there  was  no  healing  for  the  world  except 
through  mutual  help  and  even  mutual  pardon.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Constantinople  was  a  great  and  obvious  difficulty  in 
the  future  world-order;  neither  France  nor  Britain  nor  Greece 
could  be  trusted  with  so  important  a  key.  Fortunately,  the  key 
might  be  handed  to  America,  whom  all  the  world  trusted! 
Armenia,  the  land  of  everlasting  tragedy,  must  be  supported 
and  kept  on  its  feet  by  some  strong  Power  which  could  bear 
the  burden  and  would  not  be  the  object  of  dangerous  jealousies. 
Clearly  America  would  step  in  and  save  Armenia!  And  as  for 
the  debts  among  the  Allies,  I  knew  that  Great  Britain  would 
forgive  her  debtors,  as  she  did  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
expected  that,  of  course,  America  would  forgive  Great  Britain! 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I — and  most  Liberals — hoped.  The 
words  of  Mr.  Wilson  backed  by  the  deeds  of  Mr.  Hoover.  How 
young  we  all  were  in  1917! 

"It  was  partly,  no  doubt,  that  we  expected  the  whole  mass  of 
a  nation  to  be  like  its  best  men.  As  if  America  consisted  of  a 
hundred  million  Hoovers,  or  England  of  fifty  million  replicas 
of  Lord  Bryce!  Partly  we  did  not  expect  and  could  not  allow 
for  the  hideous  outbreak  of  international  blackguardism  which 
dominated  the  general  election  of  1918.  That  'queered  the 
pitch'  for  any  wise  or  generous  reconstruction  of  Europe.  It 
determined  the  downward  road  of  European  civilization  and, 
in  spite  of  occasional  convulsive  struggles  from  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  handed  over  the  main  direction  of  policy  in  France 
and  England  to  the  worst  elements  in  public  life.  That  was  not 
onr  fault.     We  could  not  have  foreseen  the  election  of  L918." 

Sir  Gilbert,  who  is  much  more  alive  to  current   events  than 


might  be  expected  of  a  professor  of  Greek,  points  out  the  "curious 
thing"  that  after  1918  "as  the  Peace  Conference  stumbled  on 
from  incompetence  to  worse  than  incompetence,"  Britain 
"made  no  allowance  for  the  effect  these  things  were  having  on 
American  opinion."     Instead: 

"We  only  trusted  more  and  more  blindly  that  America  would 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Liberal  principles  and  international  de- 
cency. We  felt  as  if,  obviously,  so  that  every  American  could 
see,  the  people  temporarily  governing  us  were  not  England,  the 
real  England  which  hated  .militarism,  which  only  wanted  to  help 


Probably  not  unlike 
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another  which  he   described  as  "  boats,  rich  rose,  nestling  in  water  of 
onese  green   .   .   .  with  little  men  all  in  blue  and  yellow." 


Central  Europe,  to  appease  Ireland,  to  rebuild  Armenia,  which 
never  thought  at  all  about  oil-wells  and  imperial  tariffs,  was  more 
desperately  in  need  of  help  than  ever  before  in  history;  and  it 
seemed  obvious  that  America  should  see  the  need  and  bring 
the  help.  And  meantime  America  hardly  knew  of  the  existence 
of  our  'real  England.'  It  judged  England  by  England's  acts, 
interpreted,  of  course,  by  anti-English  newspapers.  And  as  our 
need  became  more  and  more  desperate  America  became  more 
disgusted  and  more  aloof. 

"It  is  likely  enough  that  we  idealist  Liberals,  poor  creatures 
that  we  are,  made  matters  worse  all  the  time.  We  uttered  fine 
sentiments,  and  other  people  conducted  an  exceedingly  unfine 
policy;  and,  as  we  were  all  English,  that  only  deepened  the 
impression  of  British  hypocrisy.  It  is  odd,  to  our  minds,  that 
if  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  says  one  thing  and  Mr.  Bottomley  does 
another,  the  result  should  be  termed  British  hypocrisy.  But  so 
it  is.  And  so  presumably  it  always  will  be  till  crowds  have  a 
new  psychology. 

"So,  as  other  people  have  done  before,  we  English  Liberals 
made  one  of  our  favorite  mistakes.  We  idealized  America,  and 
thought  that,  in  spite  of  all' provocations  and  disappointments, 
she  would  behave  with  a  little  more  high-mindedness  and  gen- 
erosity than  are  normally  possest  by  any  nation;  and  American 
opinion  seems  to  have  decided  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  deceptive 
gleams  of  apparent  improvement,  we  are  just  what  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  always  said  we  were,  and  the  less  they  have 
to  do  with  us  the  pleasanter  for  all  concerned. 

"It  seems  quite  clear.  I  could  produce  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject that  ought  to  convince  any  reasonable  man.  And  yet  .  .  . 
perhaps  1  here  is  something  incorrigible  in  old,  ingrained  Liber- 
alism. I  am  not  convinced.  I  go  on  hoping  and  believing  in 
America  almost  as  I  did  in  11)17.  I  believe  she  will,  m  some 
form  or  other,  join  the  League  of  Nations." 


WILL   SCOTLAND   GO   DRY? 

SOME  CYNIC  HAS  SAID  that  Scotland  was  the  most 
religious  and  the  most  drunken  country  in  the  world,  but, 
alter  thirty  years  of  continued  agitation,  elections  under  a 
local-option  law  are  now  being  held,  and  that  country  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  campaign  for  prohibition  which,  "in  intensity,  in  cost, 
in  its  use  of  all  tin-  arts  of  publicity,  will  be  comparable  only 
i(>  the  American  prohibition  campaign."  Much  there  has  been 
in  Scottish  theology  and  in  the  conscience  it  trained  that  did 
nothing  to  impair  one's  appetite  for  strong  drink,  admits  The 
Christian  Century  (Disciples),  "but  on  June  1  Scotland  began  a 
Series  of  local-option  elections  that  give  the  lie  to  the  latter 
pari  of  the  cynic's  allegation.  No  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  yet  admitted  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  John  Barleycorn's  privileges,  but  the  land  of  'Old 
S.otch'  has  started  a  series  of  1,300  elections  in  wards,  parishes, 
and  town-;  to  determine  whether  or  not  John  shall  live  or  die." 
Requisition  forms  demanding  a  poll  have  been  distributed, 
according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  they  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  during  September, 
lint  before  the  demand  for  a  poll  can  be  granted  the  requisi- 
tion must  be  signed  by  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  local 
government  electorate.  Arrangements  will  then  be  made  for 
the  poll  to  be  taken  on  a  day  in  November  or  December.  The 
official  paper  will  carry  (1)  a  no-change  resolution;  (2)  a  limit- 
ing resolution,  which  means  that  the  number  of  certificates  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  shall  be  reduced  by  one-quarter;  (3)  a  no- 
license  resolution,  which  means  that  no  certificate  for  the  sale 
<>!'  liquors  shall  be  granled  except  for  inns  and  hotels  or  restau- 
rants in  special  cases.  The  passing  of  a  "no-license"  resolution 
would  not  mean  complete  prohibition,  we  are  informed,  for  the 
licensing  court  "may,  on  being  satisfied  that  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  an\  certificate  is  reasonably  required," 
granl  certificates  for  an  inn  and  hotel,  or  a  restaurant,  tho 
drinking  at  the  bar  would  be  prohibited.  In  any  ease  "the 
scales  are  weighted  against  the  trade."  It  stands  to  lose  under 
either  limitation  or  no-license.  If  the  "no-license"  resolution 
does  not  carry,  the  votes  for  it  are  added  to  the  "limiting" 
resolution,  so  that  the  trade  vote  must  be  a  big  one  to  insure 
thing-  remaining  as  they  are.  Jt  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
"no-license"  to  carry,  for  it  must  receive  the  votes  of  not  less 
than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the,  electors  on  the  register,  and  not 
less  than  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  recorded.  For  the 
"limiting"  resolution  a  bare  majority  will  suffice,  provided  the 
resolution  has  the  supporl  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  electorate. 

Now  that   th.    issue  is  before  the  people,  will  Scotland  go  dry'.' 
A  few  years  ago,   writes   Harry  Poster  Burns  in  The  Christian 

Regi  ■•:-.  "one  tnighl  as  well  have  asked,  Will  the  world  come  to 
an  end.'"      I  [e  goes  on: 

"Whisky-drinking  was  taken  to  be  one  of  the  national  char- 
acteristics, as  ineradicable  as  interest  in  philosophy  and  theology 

i-  among  the  educated  classes  of  Scotland.  But  there  has  been  a. 
great  change.  The  free  use  thai  was  made  of  whisky  among 
the  soldiers  during  the  war  and  the  subsequent  resulls  have 
caused  many  to  pause  and  think.  The  action  of  America,  for 
whom  the  Scotchman  has  great  regard,  has  had  a  telling  influ- 
ence, especiallj  with  tic-  business  man.  who  is  convinced  thai 
efficiency  and  drinking  are  qo1  inseparable.  At  present  there 
is   being  pushed  a  trenuous   campaign   for  prohibition   in 

bland.  Tic  vote  will  be  taken  oexl  November,  and  the  pro- 
hibition force-  are  not  without  hope  that  under  local  option  cer- 
tain territories  may  be  won  for  prohibition,  and.  as  in  America, 

this  may  prove  'he  entering  wedge  for  a  country-wide  prohibitory 


The  liquor  interests  are  making  a  determined  fight  to  defeat 
the  "no-license"  proposals,  says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston),  but  "the  very  virulence  of  their  campaign  is  defeating 
the  purpose  of  that  campaign."  Scotland  has  a  "tremendous 
opportunity,"  and — 

"Scots  men  and  women  in  increasing  numbers  seem  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  it.  Speaking,  some  time  ago,  at  Glasgow 
in  favor  of  no-license,  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  always  shown 
herself  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  put  the 
issue  concisely.  '  In  the  same  way  that  all  eyes  were  fixt  on  the 
men  who  fought  our  battles  in  the  war,'  Mrs.  Lloyd  George 
declared,  referring  to  the  forthcoming  vote,  'the  temperance 
reformers  in  Britain,  the  dominions,  and  on  the  Continent  will 
be  watching  the  people  of  Scotland.'  And  she  added  that  if 
Scotland  lived  up  to  her  promise,  and  voted  no-license,  it  would 
be  'a  great  stimulus  to  others  throughout  the  world  to  go  and 
do  likewise.'  Scotland,  it  may  be  ventured,  will  not  fail  to 
live  up  to  her  promise." 


MORAL  EFFECT  OF  WAR  RELICS 


tt 
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>URE  AND  ARRANT  PIFFLE"  is  the  complaint 
of  The  Christian  Register  that  the  exhibition  of  war- 
relics  is  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  says  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Wash- 
ington), which  reasons  that  if  such  a  display  pays  "just  and 
deserved  tribute  to  heroism  manifested  in  the  preservation  of  a 
nation,  it  is  worth  while  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration  " 
The  service  journal  is  brought  to  its  feet  by  the  statement  of  its 
religious  contemporary  that  "it  was  a  gross  act  to  send  to  this 
country,  or  to  any  country,  relics  of  the  conflict,  reminders  of 
only  one  thing — a  vast  territory,  almost  a  continent,  full  of 
carnage  and  death";  that  there  is  not  tho  slightest  satisfaction 
"in  the  bosom  of  any  true-hearted  human  being,  especially  those 
who  actually  won  the  cause  for  the  world,  or  their  relatives,  in 
looking  at  howitzers  or  great  shells."  Rovolting  "from  the 
demeaned  taste  that  can  find  any  satisfaction  in  such  pitiless 
devices  of  a  world's  madness,"  the  Unitarian  weekly  asserts: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  rude  cannon  and  cannon-balls 
that  are  still  strewn  over  this  country,  tribute  from  the  Civil 
War,  not  to  mention  tho  sculptured  horrors  of  soldiers  in  granite 
that  mock  the  center  of  ten  thousand  towns  and  cities  of  this 
country,  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  nurture  of  the  militaristic 
disposition  of  many  of  our  people  as  any  other  factor,  including 
the  hateful  conceit  that  we  were  poisoned  with  in  history  books. 
If  our  college  authorities  have  tho  sense  and  ideals  they  ought  to 
have,  they  will  see  some  way  to  put  these  monstrous  and  sug- 
gestive barbarities  out  of  sight.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  liberal 
education.  Bury  (hem  deep.  Keep  them  away  from  tin* 
people,  the  children.  Otherwise  the  attempt  to  build  up  a 
society  of  nations  will  lie  so  much  impeded.  We  can  not-  glorify 
the  engines  of  war,  nor  erect  bristling  statues  of  warriors  in 
heroic  size,  and  expect  the  exaltation  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
We  can  not   serve  Christ,  anil  Mars." 

Of  course,  assents  the  military  journal,  if  we  are  to  regard  war 
as  unnecessary  and  "something  to  be  readily  avoided  by  appeal 
to  man's  better  sense  or  reliance  upon  incantation,  or  what-not, 
it  is  quite  proper  to  argue  thai  the  display  of  weapons  of  war 
in  a,  public  museum  is  an  ignoble  and  demoralizing  practise." 
And  the  sculpture  may  not  be  all  that  is  desired;  which  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  But  as  for  the  effect  of  a  display  of  war- 
relics  on  the  casual  mind — 

"Any  soul  that  is  wrought  up  over  an  exhibit  of  'rude  cannor 
and  cannon-balls'  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  pitiful  state  of 
emotional  susceptibility.     To  ascribe  to  such  exhibit,  whether  of 
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war-relics  or  monuments, 
such  dire  consequences  as 
converting  peaceful  citi- 
zens and  innocent  chil- 
dren into  barbarians  and 
savages  is  one  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  human  im- 
agination. The  contem- 
plation of  a  collection  of 
weapons  used  in  actual 
warfare  has  its  unques- 
tionable historical  value 
that  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  damaging  character 
or  corrupting  tempera- 
ment. It  is  of  interest 
alike  to  those  who  know 
war  from  close  contact 
with  it  and  those  who 
never  served  in  battle. 
If  no  one  is  interested,  he 
is  not  compelled  to  look, 
and  it  should  require  no 
drastic  measures  of  pre- 
vention and  abolition  to 
protect  people  generally 
from  the  devastating  in- 
fluence of  a  glass  case  filled 
with  military  uniforms  or 
the  spectacle  of  an  ob- 
solete howitzer. 

"We  are  inclined  to  take 
issue  with  our  religious 
contemporary,  too,  as  to 
the  necessity  or  occasion 
for  its  revolt  and  resent- 
ment against  these  displays.  There  is  the  least  possible  reason  for 
any  such  disturbance  of  mind.  They  may  be  'the  devices  of  a 
world's  madness,'  but  they  are  necessary  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  world  or  any  part  of  a  world  going  mad;  and  without 
some  form  of  meeting  such  a  prevalent  and  progressive  madness 
as  the  Bolshevism  of  Russia,  for  example,  what  would  occur? 
Is  it  a  part  of  the  highly  religious  to  sit  still  in  the  presence  of  a 
horde  of  murderers  bent  on  wiping  out  a  people  and  destroying 
a  nation? 

"No  community  lowers  its  principles  of  humanity  or  degrades 
its  civilization  by  instilling  its  youth  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  deeds  that  are  done  for  the  protection  of  its  existence. 
Any  other  attitude  or  policy  would  be  a  detriment  to  citizenship 
and  an  impairment  of  the  pride  of,  and  loyalty  to,  the  nation." 
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NEW    HEADS    OF    OUR    ARMY    CHAPLAIN    SERVICE. 

Colonel  Axton's  motto  is:   "In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberality; 

in  all  things,  charity." 


NEW    STATUS   OF   ARMY   CHAPLAINS 

MORAL  TRAINING  is  now  a  branch  of  the  War-Plans 
Division  of  the  General  Staff,  and,  with  the  President's 
appointment  of  Maj.  John  T.  Axton  to  be  chief  of 
chaplains,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  War  Department  an- 
nounces that  the  religious  welfare  of  soldiers  is  to  have  "just 
as  much  a  place  in  the  program  for  the  new  peace-time  army  as 
ballistics  or  close-order  drill  or  hygiene."  As  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war,  "our  Army  to-day  realizes  that  it  has  other  duties 
toward  the  young  soldier,"  notes  The  Churchman  (Episcopal), 
and  to  that  end  Section  XV  of  the  new  Military  Reorganization 
Law  deals  solely  with  the  appointment  of  chaplains  who  are  to  be 
more  than  mere  clergymen  to  conduct  religious  services.  "They 
are  to  help  the  young  men  who  enlist  for  Uncle  Sam's  service 
in  their  spiritual  and  moral  life  in  every  possible  way."  There 
will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  chaplains  in  all,  one  for  every 
one  thousand  two  hundred  officers  and  men,  and  they  will  rank 
in  all  grades,  from  first  lieutenant  to  colonel.  Every  organiza- 
tion to  which  a  chaplain  is  assigned  will  be  provided  with  a 
field-desk,  folding  altar,  a  chest  of  three  hundred  hymn-books, 
an  assembly  tent,  folding  tables,  and  thirty-two  folding  benches. 
Among  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
are  the  investigation  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
appointment  as  chaplains  and   the  general   coordination   and 


supervision  of  the  work  of 
chaplains  in  the  army. 
The  War  Department  has 
begun  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
vacancies. 

The  religious  press  of  all 
denominations  unite  in 
commending  the  new  poli- 
cy and  in  agreeing  that  it 
will  redound  greatly  to  the 
moral  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers, who,  under  an  older 
regime,  were  looked  upon 
as  being  merely  "co<^s 
in  a  military  machine." 
Now,  however,  a  larger 
duty  is  envisioned,  and, 
as  Colonel  Axton  is  aptly 
quoted: 

"If  there  is  anyplace  in 
the  world  where  it  can  be 
done,  the  Army  is  the  one 
group  in  which  men  can 
adhere  to  the  thought,  'In 
essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials, liberality;  in  all 
things,  charity.' 

"It  is  not  so  much  pro- 
gram that  we  want  as  work.  To-day  the  world  is  calling  for 
more  applications  of  the  principles  of  religion  to  daily  life,  and 
so  we  want  to  apply  religion  to  the  Army.  I  believe  that  our 
men  are  going  to  stand  for  it.  Soldiers  are  normal  men,  and 
they  want  what  normal  men  want.  But,  unless. we  can  get  red- 
blooded  men  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  extra  chaplains 
that  we  are  to  have  now,  our  work  will  be  handicapped.  I  want 
our  people  to  know  that  to-day  we  are  combing  the  country  to 
get  the  best  men  we  can  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  guides  for 
the  young  men  who  are  hereafter  to  enlist  in  our  new  Army. 
"Among  other  things,  it  is  the  hope  of  everybody  that  stress 
on  sectarian  stratifications  will  cease.  Complete  success  can 
be  secured  only  by  so  influencing  environment,  military  duties, 
education,  amusements,  athletics,  religious  observances,  com- 
munity relations,  and  all  the  other  factors  which  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  soldier  that  all  combined  may  favorably  react  upon 
his  character.  Our  work  must  be  carried  on  with  an  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  the  human  material  with  which  we  are 
concerned." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  military  duties,  education, 
amusement,  athletics,  and  community  relations,  observes  The 
Presbyterian,  but,  while  these  are  good,  "the  basis  of  morality 
is  religious  conviction.  In  this  there  must  be  liberty  for  the 
three  great  historic  divisions  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and  these  should  be  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  effete  heathenism."  That  good  must  result 
from  so  important  an  undertaking  goes  without  saying,  thinks 
the  Indianapolis  Catholic  and  Record.  "The  young  soldier, 
away  from  home  and  home  surroundings,  is  quite  apt  to  givo 
way  to  the  temptations  that  may  cross  his  path.  Religious 
training  will  go  far  to  offset  a  condition  which  heretofore  has 
existed  to  the  detriment  of  army  life." 

Colonel  Axton,  who  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  directing  religious  work  and 
welfare  activities  at  Hoboken,  a  port  of  embarkation  during 
the  war,  is  a  Congregational  minister,  his  only  pastorate  having 
been  held  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1902  lie  entered  the  Army 
as  chaplain,  and  was  promoted  to  major  in  1017.  Chaplain 
James  P.  Houlihan,  a  graduate  of  Niagara  Universitj  and  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodic,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Colonel  Axton.    Both  men  have  seen  much  service  with  the  Army. 
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WHAT   RELIGION   IS   TO  THE   NOMINEES 

PEOPLE  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS  will  be  interested 
to  know  just  how  the  early  religious  training,  which  both 
experienced,  has  influenced  the  characters  and  careers 
of  the  two  leading  Presidential  candidates,  and  whether  it  has 
colored  their  political  views.  All  the  world  knows  that  Governor 
Cox  -was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
and  that  Senator  Harding  was  reared  as  a  Methodist  and 
later  became  a  Baptist.  But  we  have  not  learned  from  their 
porch  and  platform  speeches  what  religion  actually  means  to 
them. 

Recently,  however,  both  men  spared  time  from  numerous  po- 
litical engagements  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Hunt- 
ington for  The  Christum  Work  (Undenominational).  From 
his  talk  with  Governor  Cox  the  ministerial  interviewer  came 
away  with  the  impression  that  the  Democratic  candidate  has 
"a  real  and  personal  side  to  his  religion."  Of  Senator  Harding 
the  clergyman  says,  "In  his  personal  relations  in  business  one 
■lathers  that  he  has  himself  been  a  most  kindly  man."  Both  of 
the  candidates  agreed  thai  the  Golden  Rule  should  be  applied 
to  industry.  On  the  question  of  material  aid  for  Armenia,  in 
which  the  interviewer  confessed  a  deep  interest,  the  candidates 
spoke,  of  course,  from  opposite  platforms.  Governor  Cox  asserts 
that  under  the  League  of  Nations  such  outrages  as  have  occurred 
in  that  unhappy  country  would  not  continue;  but  his  Republican 
opponent  declares  thai  England  and  France  should  shoulder  the 
burden,  and  that  if  we  undertook  the  sponsorship  "we  might 
become  involved  all  over  the  world." 

Speaking  of  the  maternal  influence  which  guides  him,  Governor 
Cox  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  religion  is  a  tie  wit  I)  my  mother.  In  the 
second  place.it  keeps  a  working  arrangement  between  me  and  my 
conscience.  In  my  conduct  my  conscience  is  vigilant  all  the 
time. 

"I  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion.  The  United 
Brethren  expect  tin  children  to  be  converted.  I  united  with 
the  church  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was  baptized  the  next 
Sunday  in  the  creek  on  the  farm  where  we  lived.  To  become 
a  Christian  was  an  ancestral  practise.  That  was  the  homo 
atmosphere. 

"  Religion  in  the  abstract  brings  about  the  best  appreciation  of 
right  and  wrong.  My  judgment  is  that  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  to-day.  if  we'll  get  close  to  our  religion,  no  matter  what 
our  religion  is,  we'll  be  very  much  better  able  as  individuals  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  world.  We  haven't  had  a  political 
campaign  in  a  hundred  years  where  the  right  has  spoken  more 
eloquently  than  it  speaks  now  for  the  movement  to  make 
world  peace." 

And  here,  because  of  her  ancient  wrongs  and  present  despair, 
Governor  Cox  declared: 

The  heart  of  America  has  bled  for  Armenia  for  years,  and  it 
still  doe-,  and  for  any  one  to  say  thai  the  murder  of  Armenians 
and  the  outrage  of  their  women  do  not  arouse  our  sympathy 
and  our  indignation  as  well  is  simply  to  assert  thai  we  have  lost 
our  human  emotion-.  The  ruling  impulse  in  America  is  to  put 
an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing  wherever  it  is  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  am  for  a  League  of  Nations  is  that  I  believe  that 
under  it  such  outrages  a-  have  happened  in  Armenia  or  anywhere 
else  would  not  continue." 

As  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  Democratic  nominee 
stated  "it  i-  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  the  law  of  the  land  it 
musl  he  enforced.  That's  all  there  is  to  Bay."  For  counsel 
and  direction   the  Governor  told  hi-  interviewer  that    lie  turned 

to  the  Bible  from  time  to  time,  for,  "apart  from  its  religious 
value,"  he  considers  it  "the  greatesl  literary  production  in  the 
world,"  and  to  have  "more  of  the  philosophy  'if  life  in  it  than 
any  other  book." 

Senator  Harding  think-  that  "we  oughl  to  haw-  a  reconsecra- 
tion  to  moralitj  in  this  nation,"  that  "we  need  a  hardening  of 
our  moral  -en-.."  His  early  training  was  in  the  Methodisl 
Church.     Later  his  mother  became  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist, 


and  in  mature  life  he  became  a  Baptist.     But  his  interest  is  not 
limited  to  his  own  church,  and  he  says: 

"I  love  to  go  to  a  ritualistic  service.  I  like  to  go  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  T  like  ceremonial.  I've  greatly  enjoyed 
going  to  great  Roman  Catholic  services.  All  the  expressions 
of  religion  are  wholesome  in  American  life.  I  enjoyed  all  these, 
tho  I  belong  to  the  freest  church  in  America,  as  you  know.  But 
my  interest  isn't  limited. 

"I  wish  every  man  in  America  would  attend  church.  They 
ought  to  compensate  the  men  in  the  pulpit  properly.  I  wish 
men  would  be  as  much  interested  in  the  churches  as  they  are 
in  their  own  business.  ...  I  frankly  think  that  the  Golden  Rule 
or  the  one  commandment,  as  they  sometimes  call  it — that 
includes  all.  If  it  was  applied  to  business  we'd  get  along  witli 
better  understanding  between  people.     It  would  help." 

The  interviewer  remarked  on  his  own  interest  in  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  Senator  said  he  was  "glad  of  all  we've  poured  out 
in  treasure  for  them."  But  as  for  their  protection,  "the  coun- 
tries, Lngland  and  France,  that  have  taken  all  the  region  around 
them  ought  to  protect  them."  The  duty  is  not  for  the  United 
States:  "We  can't  take  the  sponsorship  for  them.  Why,  they're 
six  thousand  miles  away.  That  is  too  far.  If  we  took  the 
sponsorship  for  them,  people  would  be  asking  us  to  help  every- 
where, and  we  might  become  involved  all  over  the  world." 


CHRISTIAN   UNITY   IN   HYMNS 

IN  THKIR  HYMNS  the  great  body  of  Christians  are  already 
united,  observes  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Century  (Dis- 
ciples), who  believes  that-  in  the  "songs  of  the  soul"  men 
find  a  common  expression  of  faith  and  prayer.  Each  genera- 
tion has  produced  its  quota  of  hymns — hymns  emphasizing  the 
fads  and  theories  of  the  time,  and  destined  soon  to  be  forgotten 
because  they  do  not  speak  of  the  elemental  instincts  of  faith 
and  worship.  But  there  are  sacred  songs  which  are  of  all  time, 
which  are  sung  by  every  race  and  creed.  When  we  sing  tho 
hymns  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle' Ages  we 
do  not  think  of  the  obscure  and  often  absurd  doctrines  of  the 
time.     Instead — 

"Out  of  the  cells  of  monasteries,  out  of  medieval  mysticism 
and  superstition,  there  shines  for  us  the  clear  light  of  a  real 
faith  in  an  unseen  Helper  and  an  unseen  world.  'Safe 
Home,  Safe  Home  in  Port,'  'Jerusalem  the  Golden,'  'Mother 
Dear,  Jerusalem,'  'O  Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded,'  'Jesus, 
the  Very  Thought  of  Thee' — those  still  express  our  worship 
because  they  speak  what  we  all,  in  our  best  moments,  believe 
to  be  true. 

"WThen  we  sing  Luther's  battle-hymn  we  do  not  think  of  his 
theological  quarrels  or  of  his  undoubtedly  mistaken  views  of 
transubstantiation.  That  great  hymn,  in  which  Carlyle  heard 
the  thunder  of  an  Alpine  avalanche  and  the  first  murmur  of* 
earthquakes,  and  which  Heine  called  the  'Marseillaise'  of  the 
Reformation,  is  to  us  the  expression  of  an  unshakable  faith 
moving  to  certain  victory.  When  we  sing  'Rock  of  Ages,'  we 
do  not  think  of  the  bitter  controversy  over  a  theory  of  the 
atonement,  in  Hie  midst  of  which  it  was  written.  We  think  of 
it  as  an  instinctive  expression  of  human  weakness  hiding  itself 
in  divine  sufficiency.  When  we  sing  '  Love  Divine  All  Love 
Excelling,'  and  'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,'  we  do  not  ally  ourselves 
mentally  with  the  eccentricities  of  early  Methodism,  but  we  feel 
a  touch  of  the  holy  fervor  which  glowed  through  its  teaching  and 
practises  and  which  still  has  warming  and  reviving  power. 
When  we  sing,  'Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  we  do  not  think  of  praying 
for  guidance  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  his 
words  we  pray  what,  was  Newman's  real  prayer — seeking  the 
real,  eternal  truth  which  he  was  unconsciously  socking.  When 
wo  sing  'Faith  of  Our  Fathers,'  we  do  not  think  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  nor  do  we  believe  that  this  was  the  faith  which 
Faber's  inmost  soul  glorified.  He,  like  the  other  great  seers  of 
the  church,  was  larger  than  his  theology,  and  his  hymn  belongs 
to  all  who  hold  the  great  vital  faith  for  which  the  martyrs 
died 

"To-day  Christian  worshipers  are  singing  in  separated  groups 
the  hymns  which  are  a,  common  inheritance  of  them  all.  Here 
is,  indeed,  a  beginning  of  Christian  unity." 
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"My  friends,  upon  this  platform  grand 
We'll  serve  and  save  the  nation 
For  Campbell's  League  of  Health  we  stand 
Without  a  reservation" 


Good  Soup 
Rveru  Dau 


Good  Health 

-WL—lla*-T'IIHHI  'Hill  IMWUM^iaaaargyp--^^-^-^^. 

lie  year  round 


1TDMATQ 


A  safe  platform 

The  only  safe  health  standard  is  top  notch 
condition  all  the  time.  And  good  soup  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  to  secure  and  maintain  it. 

You  should  eat  good  soup  every  day  in  the 
year.     All  dietetic  authorities  agree  on  this. 

There  is  not  a  food-product  on  your  table 
more  wholesome  and  valuable  for  its  purpose 
than  Campbells  Tomato  Soup. 

Its  tonic  and  regulative  properties  make  it 
as  healthful  as  it  is  delicious. 

The  clear  juice  of  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes 
with  choice  butter,  fine  sugar  and  other  nutritious 
materials  are  blended  in  this  tempting  soup. 

Write  for  our  little  book  of  "Helps  for  the 
Hostess"  which  describes  some  of  the  inviting 
ways  to  serve  it.    Free  on  request. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


■ 


i 


u 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


WILDE  once  wrote  a  "Sonnet  on 
Blue";  Kenneth  Hare  in  The  English 
Review  (August)  resolves  all  outdoor  emo- 
tions into  a  tribute  to  the  color  that  per- 
vades the  "o'erhanging  firmament."  as 
Hamlet's  phrase  has  it.  The  poem  is  too 
long  for  entire  quotation,  but  we  give 
some  significant  stanzas: 

A   RHAPSODY  OF  AIR 

By  Kenneth  Harf 

O  delicate  Air  steeped  through 
With  blue  beyond  all  blue. 

Dazzling  the  eye. 
The  man  who  lives  in  tbee 
shall  live  delightfully, 

And  late  shall  die! 

About  the  castle  wall 

The  blue  swifts  wheel  and  call, 

And  morn  and  even, 
To  small  breasts  white  as  milk 
Thou  feel'st  as  softest  silk 

New  spun  in  Heaven 

Thou  bringest  ecstasy. 
Thou  puttest  rock  and  tree 

In  tuneful  plight, 
While  from  the  bosky  vales 
Blown  notes  of  nightingales 

Do  breathe  delight. 

Thou  art  fulfilled  with  song, 
That  doth  to  thee  belong 

In  heritage, 
Since  first  the  lark  bore  loud 
Above  the  crisped  cloud 

The  lyric  rage. 

A  cloud  of  lesser  birds,  . 

In  few  but  golden  words. 

Thy  virtues  boast — 
"Bright  Air,  all  hail!"  cry  they. 
"Thou  thwart'st  despair,  decay. 

And  death  almost!" 


Anon  with  golden  frci 
The  grasshopper  dew-wet 

Provokes  a  throng 
That  chant  to  citherns  small — 
A  midst  of  grasses  tall — 

The  sunbrlght  song. 

Thou  tell'st  of  thyme,  the  bee, 
The  bright  gorse  and  ;i 

Of  boundless  blue, 
of  dragon-flies  no  dearth — 
Wing'd  gems  of  joyous  bin  li 

Exult  in  yon. 


O  fair  beyond  all  fair, 
Exquisite  summer  Air 

Dazzling  the  eye. 
Thou  subtlest  of  all  things 
That  bearing  wandering  wings 

Or  sing  or  fly. 


'/-■     GrinneU    Review    (QrinnelL.    Iowa), 
whicb  a  i  vehicle  for  poetic  output 

from  the  Middle  We-t,  publishes  in  its 
September  number  two  poems  by  Mr.  P. 
K  A.  Thorn.  One  of  them  has  a  distinct 
literary  interest,  recalling  the  plight  of  one 
of   England's   unfortunate  poets  who  was 


reduced  to  selling  matches  in  the  street. 
The  second,  from  the  same  source,  is  a 
"•shut-in"  plaint: 

SAMARITANA 

By  Frank  E.  A.  Thone 

<  To  one   who  befriended  Francis   Thompson) 

I  do  not  count  your  tale  of  sins — 
They  may  be  many  as  the  sands: 

I  only  know  when  all  the  inns 

Shut  doors  on  him,  your  piteous  hands 

Appeased  his  want :  your  errant  feet 
Made  straight  a  path  to  Are  and  light, 
A  roof  against  the  naked  night , 

A  door  against  the  desert  street. 

Much  was  forgiven  her  of  old 

Because  she  loved  much.     Full  as  worth 
The  single  cup  of  water  cold 

You  gave  God's  poet  in  his  dearth. 
As  ointment  poured  from  porphyry 

Upon  the  Lord's  feet  at  a  feast: 

"As  much  as  unto  these.  My  least, 
"  Ye  do  it  also  unto  Me." 

WANING 

By  Frank  E.  A.  Thone 

Wild  wind,  west  wind,  wind  that  sweeps  the  sky, 
Tossing  the  ragged  clouds  about  in  a  gipsy  revelry, 
My  throat  has  ached  to  drink  your  wine  for  many  a 

windless  day — 
But  I  am  caged  in  a  cheerful  house,  and  can  not 

get  away. 

Tall  trees,  pine-trees,  that  march  around  the  hill, 
Swaying  in  a  stately  dance  to  the  wild  wind's 

piping  shrill. 
My  heart  cries  out  for  the  joyous  days  that  in 

your  lodge  I've  spent — 
While  my  good  wife  nods  by  our  well-kept  fire, 

nor  dreams  of  my  discontent. 

Swift  water,  white  water,  plunging  down  the  falls, 

Pushing    with    impatient    hands    at    the    caging 
canon  walls. 

There's  a  call  in  my  breast  to  strive  once  more 
against  your  rough  waves  cold — 

But  my  old  dog  lies  on  the  hearth  and  sleeps- 
am  I,  too,  growing  old? 

A  delicate  fancy  of  the  moonlight  is  this 

i'rom   The  Touchstone  (August-September i. 

The  pity  is  that  those  who  need  the  message 

most  rarely  are  caught  in  this  lure  to  look 

up.     The    myriad    electric    globes    see    to 

that: 

THE  WEAVING 

By  Harold  Cook 

The  moon  is  weaving  in  the  Street 
A  tanglement  for  passing  feet 

That  must  go  always  up  and  down 
From  the  river  to  the  town. 

For  men  walk  there  who  never  see 
The  lovely  gestures  that  a  tree 

Marks  over  them  when  they  go  by. 
There  men  never  see  the  sky. 

Their  hearts  are  heavy  and  they  walk 
With  timid  eyes.     They  never  talk. 

And  so  the  moon  is  making  there, 
<  >ut  of  her  shining,  beautiful  hair. 

Reflect  ion  of  the  branches  so 

These  tired,  awkward  men  may  know 

By  looking  on  the  ground  they  love 
What  excellent  beauty  moves  above. 


The  following  poem  from  the  New  York 
Times  was  written  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  of  America  as  a  tribute  to  all  Amer- 
ican officers  who  fell  in  the  world-war. 
The  officer  has  hitherto  received  a  smaller 
amount  of  tribute,  perhaps  because  the 
dough-boy  makes  a  stronger  democratic 
appeal.  The  organization  here  addrest 
is  endeavoring  to  erect  in  New  York  a 
memorial  hall  and  club-house,  keeping  in 
remembrance  these  men: 

TO  OUR  OFFICERS— PASSED  ON 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 

They  are  not  dead — not  really;   they  are  living — 
Leading  their  columns,  as  they  led  before, 
Leading  their  comrades  up  to  Heaven's  door. 
They  are  not  dead,  not  they! 

Why,  they  are  giving 
Strength,  as  they  gave  it  on  the  battle-line — 
Courage  to  do  the  hardest  task,  and  fine 
Manhood    to    meet    the    test 

They  were  our  best — 

They,  and  the  ones  they  led  into  the  fight! 
They  were  the  ones  who  challenged  terror's  night, 
They  were  the  men  who  won,  at  last,  to  rest.   .   .   . 

They  are  not  dead — not  really ;   they  are  striving' 

Just  as  they  did  on  earth,  acrbss  the  way; 
And  we  must  show  them  that  we  are  reviving 

Visions  of  all  they  suffered — yesterday. 
We  who  are  left  must  koop  their  spirit  glowing. 

We  who  are  left  must  keep  their  memory  clear, 
We  who  are  left  must  feel  that  they  are  knowing — 

We  who  are  left  must  feel  that  they  ran  hear! 


In  spite  of  four  years  of  the  most  awful  of 
wars  the  clouds  darken  frequently,  and  not 
many  voices  seem  raised  against  the  thing 
itself.  How  easily  even  the  worst  with 
the  least  of  war  is  forgotten  this  in  Scrib- 
ver's  reminds  us: 

BALLADE  OF  FORGOTTEN  WARS 

By  Thomas  Jeffries  Betts 

Bayard  'quitted  Mm  valiantly, 

Alexander  and  Kublai  Khan 
Led  their  hosts  right  skilfully, 

Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  Charlemagne, 
Attila,  Alaric,  Ghengis  Khan — 

Pray  now,  reader,  can  you  say  why 
They  conquered,  or  whom  they  overran? 

Wars  are  remembered  by  those  who  din. 

What  was  Parma's  battle-cry? 

And  what  was  Scipio's  slogan? 
With  what  half  truths  did  Pharaoh  lie. 

As  he  battled  off  the  African? 
Right  and  wrong,  in  time's  brief  span. 

Our  combats  fade  dissolubly; 
Gone  are  the  empires  that  they  began; 

Wars  are  remembered  by  those  who  die. 

God,  on  whose  aid  we  all  rely, 

Jew  and  Gentile  and  Turkoman, 
Mold  'gainst  our  prayers  relentlessly 

The  lesson  of  strife  since  the  world  began; 
Ere  we  join  battle,  van  to  van, 

And  the  throaty  cannon  make  reply. 
Whisper  this  to  each  fighting  man: 

"Wars  are  remembered  by  those  who  die." 
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Children  wdl  wake  up  with  the  chickens 

before  the  house  is  wavfvi 


YOUNGSTERS 
in  the  early 
morning  hours  are 
a  great  deal  like  newly-hatched  robins. 
"Breakfast"  is  their  only  thought,  and 
they  can't  wait  'till  the  regular  heating 
system  gathers  headway  to  heat  the 
whole  house.  But  with  a  Perfection 
Heater  glowing  merrily  alongside  the  high- 
chair,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  colds  and 
chills.  "Keep  warm  and  keep  well"  is 
a  good  motto  for  old  and  young. 

What  is  Selective  Heating 

You  have  often  heard  the  expression 
''don't  try  to  heat  all  outdoors. "  But  it's 
almost  as  expensive  to  heat  all  indoors. 
That's  why  the  Perfection  way  of  heating 
is  the  scientific  and  economical  way.  It 
is  selective  heating.  You  very  seldom  need 
more  than  a  room  or  two  heated  to  70° 
or  72°.  Sometimes  it's  the  sewing  room 
and  sometimes  the  nursery,  and  there  you 
carry  your  Perfection  Heater. 

The  furnace  or  base-burner  will  keep  the 
rest  of  the  house  at  a  somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature without  eating  up  your  coal  un- 
necessarily. Use  a  low  fire  in  your  furnace 
or  base-burner  for  general  heat — for  water 
pipes,    floors    and    halls.     Then    use   the 


Perfection  for  comfort  heat,  in  the  rooms 
you  actually  occupy.  That  is  selective 
heating. 

1 0  Hours  of  Heat  on  a  Gallon 
of  Kerosene 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  burn  for 
about  10  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 
The  wick  is  so  adjusted  that  it  cannot 
burn  up  short — patented  wick  guides —  an 
exclusive  feature,  with  Perfection  Heaters 
— always  keep  the  wick  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oil.  The  Perfection  can  be  carried 
easily  from  room  to  room,  and  it  is  simple, 
strong  and  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 

Protect  Against  Fuel  Shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters  are  now 
in  use  and  are  protecting  thousands  of 
homes  daily  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel 
shortage.  Buy  your  Perfection  now  and 
end  all  fuel  worries. 

Your  Dealer  Will  Supply  You 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  progres- 
sive hardware,  housefurnishing  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Perfection  models  handsomely  fin- 
ished in  blue  or  black,  or  write  to  us  for 
booklet   "Warm   Rays  for   Cold   Days." 


Lights  at  the  touch  of 

a  match — full  heat  in 

a  minute. 


Many  other  convenient 
uses  for  a  Perfection 
heater  around  the  house 
— heating  the  bathroom 
Quickly  .warming  water, 
drying  clothes  indoors, 
etc.    Always  ready. 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heater* 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO 

74O1  hi  AT  r  AVr     CLEVELAND  OHIO 

<AiaJf  in  fuitadu  tit, 

Tht  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD  SARNIA 


Jtlso  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oi'Coo/i  Stoves  Ovens  Cabinets. 

Water  Heaters  W  ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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Such  Beautifully-Ironed  Linens" 

"Yes,  and  that's  only  a  small  part  of  what 
the  Simplex  can  do.  I  really  get  the  most 
satisfaction  from  ironing  my  simple  dresses, 
John's  shirts  and  the  children's  clothing." 


What 

can  you  iron  on 

the  Simplex? 

Aprons 

Soft  Collars 

Curtains 

Children's  Dresses 

Lingerie 

Table  Cloths 

Shirts 

Centerpieces 

Napkins 

Dresser  Scarfs 

Doilies 

Sheets 

Bed  Spreads 

Send  for  our 

illustrated  booklet 

IN  a  short  hour,  the  Simplex 
finishes  the  average  family 
ironing — not  only  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  "flat  work"  hut 
all  of  the  personal  apparel  ex- 
cept that  having  gathers  and 
ruffles.  With  only  a  little  prac- 
tice, a  housewife  can  duplicate 
the  lovely  work  of  an  expert 
laundress  and  save  expense, 
time,  and  hours  of  weary  labor. 

The  household  help  problem 
becomes  solved! 

A  wonderful  automatic  feed 
board  places  full  control  over 
the  machine  at  her  finger  tips, 


insuring  absolute  safety  to  her- 
self and  her  work.  Simple, 
easy  to  operate,  and  perfect 
mechanically,  the  Simplex  is  a 
complete  success  in  250,000 
happy  homes.  For  the  first 
time,  women  can  sit  and  iron 
comfortably. 

It  costs  only  4cents  an  hour  to 
run  the  Simplex.  Operated  by 
electricity,  heated  by  gas,  gaso- 
line or  electricity,  it  is 
adaptable  for  house,  apartment 
or  farm  home  use.  Reliable 
household  appliance  dealers  sell 
the  Simplex. 


American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  Illinois 

Eastern  Sales  Office:    70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City.     Pacific  Coast   Sales  Office: 

431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Equipment  for  laundries, 

hotels,   Institutions   and  factories 


mpiexIronek 


4i 
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//   is    a  mark   of  intelligent  housekeeping   to   possess   a  SIMPLEX  JRONER 


WHAT  IS  THE   COUNTRY'S   CONDITION  ? 

INDUSTRIAL?    AGRICULTURAL?    FINANCIAL?    POLITICAL? 

THE  INFORMATION  GIVEN  IN  THIS  SURVEY  WAS  OBTAINED  BY  THE  FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE.     THE  UTMOST  CARE  WAS  OBSERVED  TO  INSURE  A  HIGH  DEGREE  OF  ACCURACY. 

Copyrighted.  1920.  Fidelity  ami  Dcixjsit  Co. 


INDUSTRIAITQUESTIONS. 

New 
England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South 
Atlantic 

East  South 
Central 

West  South 
Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Are  building  operations  in  your  territory  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  at  this  time? 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Decreasing 

Decreasing 

Increasing 

Increasing 

Increasing 

Decreasing  " 

Increasing 

In  what  classes  of  the  following  buildings  is  the 
greatest  activity  manifest :     (a)  Warehouses 
and   factories;     (b)    office    buildings    and 
stores ;  (c)  low-priced  dwellings;  (d)  high- 
grade  dwellings  and  apartments? 

Warehouses 

Factories 

Stores 

Warehouses 

Factories 

Low-priced 

dwellings 

Low-priced 
dwellings 
Warehouses 
Factories 

Low-priced 

dwellings 

High-grade 

dwellings 

Apartments 

Warehouses 
Factories 
Low-priced 
dwellings 

Low-priced 
dwellings 
Warehouses 
Factories 

Low-priced 
dwellings 
Office  buildings 

Stores 

Low-priced 
dwellings 
Office  buildings 
Stores 

Low-priced 
dwellings 
Warehouses 
Factories 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labor  over  1919? 

10  to  50% 

20  to  40% 

10  to  40  % 

10  to  50% 

10  to  50% 

5  to  40% 

20  to  50% 

5  to  30% 

10  to  30% 

Is  labor  increasing  in  productivity  per  man? 

No 

No 

Slightly 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Is  there  a  shortage  of  labor? 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Slight 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Is  there  evidence  of  unemloyment? 

No 

Slight 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  U 

How  do  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  regard 
the  prospects  for  fall  and  winter? 

Good 

Uncertain 

Fair  to  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair  to  good 

Good 

Are  manufacturing  plants   well   filled  with 
orders? 

Yes,  but  some 
cancelations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Is  there  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  sufficient 
to  curtail  production? 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Is  there  a  shortage  of  coal? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Slight 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Is  the  shortage  of    freight-cars  being  sub- 
stantially reduced? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Slightly 

Slightly 

Yes — slightly 

Yes 

Are  general    transportation    conditions   im- 
proving? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.Are  industrial  concerns  carrying  large  amounts 
of  customers'  paper? 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Normal 

No 

Nornal 

No 

Are  industrial  concerns  discounting  their  bills  ? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

What  is  the  sentiment  regarding  government 
ownership  of  railroads? 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

Opposed 

What  is  the  sentiment  regarding  general  co- 
operative movements? 

Opposed 

Favorable 

Divided 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Divided 

Opposed 

AGRICULTURAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  are  the  general  conditions  of  the  farmers 
in  your  territory? 

Prosperous 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Are  they  well  supplied  with  funds  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  sale  of  this  season's  crops? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Crops  unsold 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes,  but  large 
crops  unsold 

Yes 

What  is  the  sentiment  regarding  farmers'  co- 
operative movements? 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Growing 
favorably 

What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  recent  drop 
in  grain  prices? 

No  effect 

No  effect 

No  effect  except 
to  withhold 
grain 

No  effect 

No  effect 

No  effect 

No  effect 

Depressing — 
farmers  hold- 
ing crops 

1 

No  effect 

FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Do  the  banks  appear  to  have  funds  to  lend 
and  at  what  rates  of  interest? 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 6  to  8% 

Yes— 8  to  10% 

Yes— 8  to  12% 

Yes— 8  to  14% 

Are  the  banks  well  loaded  up? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Over  a  six  months'  period,  have  deposits  in  the 
banks  increased  or  decreased? 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Stationary 

Stationary 

Increased 

Decreased 

Increased 

Have  the  number  of  corporation  accounts  in- 
creased or  decreased? 

Stationary 

Increased 

Stationary 

Normal  to  in- 
crease 

Stationary 

Increased 

Increased 

Stationary 

Stationary 

Have  the  number  of  individual  savings  ac- 
counts increased  or  decreased? 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

Increased 

If  the  sentiment  is  against  the  excess-profits 
tax,  what  substitute  is  preferred? 

Sales  tax 

Sales  tax 

Sales  tax 

Various 
substitutes 

Opinion  divided 
on  sales  tax 

No  substitute 
offered 

No  Substitute 
offered 

Various  sub- 
stitutes, with 
sales  tax  pre- 
dominating 

Slight  inclina- 
tion toward 
sales  tax 

POLITICAL  QUESTIONS. 

List  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance 
which  of  the  following  conditions  will  in- 
fluence the  voters  of  your  territory  in  cast- 
ing their  vote  for  President: 
(a)   Foreign  relations 

Second 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Eighth 
Seventh 

Fifth 

Second 

Third 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

First 

Seventh 
Eighth 

Second 

Fourth 

Sixth 

Third 

Fifth 

First 

Seventh 
Eighth 

Fourth 
Third 

First 

Second 

Fourth 

Third 

Fifth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Eighth 

Second 
Third 

Fourth 
Second 

Fourth 

Fourth 
Second 
Third 

First 

Sixth 

First 
Second 

Fifth 

Sixth 

First 

Third 

Third 
First 

Fifth 

(f)    Dissatisfaction     with     present     Ad- 
ministration 

Fourth 

First 

(g)   Railroad  policy  of    present    Adminis- 

Eighth 

How  will  your  territory  go? 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Democratic 

Democratic 

Democratic 

Doubtful 

Republican 

Is  there  a  general  sentiment  that  the  next  will 
be  a  Republican  or  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration? 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Democratic, 
with  consider- 
able Republi- 
can sentiment 

Democratic, 
but  sentiment 
strongly 
divided 

Democratic, 
with  little 
Republican 

sentiment 

Republican,  but 
considerable 
Democratic  and 
doubtful 

Republican 
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PROBLEMS  -  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


A  NEW  SERIES— "  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 


•>•> 


CITIZENS  OF  TO-MORROW  for  such  they  an — our 
school-children  must  prepare  to  help  us  '"make  America 
sate  for  democracy."  Otherwise  we  may  lose  here  at 
home  the  very  thins:  we  fought  for  abroad.  For  a  time  we  did 
lose  it  partly.  Centralization  of  power,  a  war  necessity,  had 
the  look,  almost,  of  out-and-out  autocracy.  To  a  great  extent. 
that  phase  is  past  and  done  with.  But  to-day  democracy  finds 
itself  again  attacked  from  below.  Quite  as  in  the  old  days, 
soap-box  orators  preach  Bolshevism;  on  New  York's  East  Side, 
any  night,  ybu  '-an  hear  its  doctrines  proclaimed  openly.  During 
the  recent  traction  strike  in  Brooklyn  a  labor-leader  fearlessly 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  popular  government  by  force.  Now 
that  immigration  has  se1  in  again,  thousands  of  newcomers 
swarm  on  Ellis  Island.  What  notions  of  democracy  do  they 
bring  with  them?  Workmen  in  northern  Italy  have  seized  the 
factories.  Peasants  throughout  the  peninsula  are  clamoring  to 
dispossess  the  landowners.  Bolshevism,  or  semi-Bolshevism,  or 
what  amounts  to  that,  seems  a  part  of  the  Italian  workers'  creed, 
or  if  not  already  a  part  of  it.  bids  fair  to  become  so.  Who  can 
mios  how  soon  it  may  be  brought  here'.'  At  best,  we  shall  rid 
ourselves  of  radicalism  very  slowly.  Youngsters  now  in  the 
schoolroom  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  democracy  to  the  end 
of  their  days. 

But  what  is  democracy?  When  we  went  to  war,  we  knew 
or  thought  we  knew.  We  are  now  a  good  deal  perplexed.  We 
begin  to  look  upon  it  Less  as  a  thing  achieved  than  as  a  thing 
attempted,  an  experiment — as  Prof.  T.  \.  Carver,  of  Harvard 
University,  would  say,  an  '•essay  in  social  justice."  It  bristles 
with  problems.  The  majority  of  them  will  for  a  long  time 
remain  unsolved  unfinished  business  awaiting  our  "citizens  of 
to-morrow." 

In  planning  "  Problems  of  Democracy,"  'I'm;  Literary  Digest 
is  not  unmindful  of  our  citizens  of  to-day.  This  new  series  of 
artich-.  each  embodying  ihe  conclusions  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive experts,  will  be  found  stimulating  and  entertaining,  as  well 
as  instructive,  by  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
never,  of  late  years,  has  the  general  reader  demanded  instruc- 
tion in  these  matters  so  eagerly.  He  faces  what  Mark  Sullivan 
in  Collier's  called  a  "new  world."  In  the  realm  of  government 
our  mosl  venerable  institutions  are  dauntlessly  questioned.  An 
ex-Sena  I  or  From  Massachusetts  would  abolish  the  Senate's  treaty- 
making  power.  Writing  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  life- 
long studenl  of  politics  bids  us  do  away  with  the  Electoral 
College.  In  the  realm  of  social  progress,  the  spirit  that  cursed 
the  liquor  traffic  and  banished  commercialized  \  ice  is  still  active. 
Change  follows  change.  In  the  realm  of  industry  all  is  unrest. 
\\  c  begin  to  realize  the  force  of  President  Eliot's  remark  that  it 
i-  impossible  ever  to  foresee  t he  effects  of  a  war.  The  world-war 
u'av.  ii-  a  new  America  Bucb  as  none.of  us  could  have  predicted. 
Because  new,  it  is  an  unfinished  America.  It  develops  with 
bewildering  rapidity  toward  the  fulfilment  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  -e.-nt  design.  Its  development  is  the  more  fascinating  to 
watch  for  thai  very  reason.  No  one  feels,  however,  thai  the 
1 1  iv  sterj  as  bo  the  design  absolves  him  of  responsibility.  Instead, 
there  i-  mi  unusually  wide-spread  conviction  that  civic  duties  resl 
more  solemnly  upon  us  than  ever  before. 

It  i>  natural  that  problems  of  democracy  should  claim  especial 
interest  during  a  Presidential  year.  Problems  of  democracy 
crowd  the  platform-  of  both  parti.-.  Problems  of  democracy 
till  the  speeches  of  both  candidates.  But  this  is  not  only  a 
Presidential  year,  it  i-  a  Presidential  year  in  which  for  the  firs! 

time  million-  of  American  women  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden,  and  seek  definitely  and  with  enthusiasm  the  satisfaction, 
of  full  citizen-hip.  'I'll'  uav<  not  forgotten  Mr.  W.  L.  George's 
famous  argumenl  for  suffrage,  to  wit  A  women  an  unlit  to 
i  them  voter-  ;it  one.  and  3ee  what  a  capital  effect 
it  will  have  on  them!  American  women  are  not  content  to 
"muddle  through."  In  tend  of  using  the  ballot  mistakenly, 
with  a  vieM  to  learning  bj  their  mistake  .  they  mean  to  use 
it   9  rom   the  outset.     Hence  their  absorbing  interest   in 

problem-    of   democracy.       P    is    far   from    being   a    new   inter. 


Only  the  consciousness  of  full  citizenship,  and  of  all  that  full 
citizenship  implies,  has  greatly  intensified  it.  To-day  if  is  no 
less  vigorous  than  the  interest  shown  by  men — for  example,  in 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  clubs,  and  the  manifold  civic  organi- 
zations, all  of  which,  The  Literary  Digest  believes,  will  value 
the  new  series  it  has  planned. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  series  make  it  inspiring  to  attempt. 
These  subjects  even  in  every-day  conversation  lead  to  disagree- 
ment, and  the  problems  of  democracy  can  have  as  obstreperous 
a  tendency  when  handled  without  gloves  in  a  magazine.  They 
can  even  betray  that  tendency  when  handled  without,  gloves  in 
the  classroom.  Prof.  Arthur  Latham  Perry's  lectures  at  Wil- 
liams College  were  punctuated  with  vocal  outburst  by  the  stu- 
dents— a  kind  of  war-whoop  known  as  the  "Peri  howl."  The 
Literary  Digest  expects  a  generous  helping  of  "Peri  howls" 
and  is  prepared  to  accept  them  amiably.  However,  the  howls 
will  perhaps  be  fewer  if  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the  magazine 
seeks  to  conduct  an  open  forum,  arranging  in  each  instance  a, 
debate  between  two  groups  of  accredited  experts,  and  itself 
keeping  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  no  dodging  of  issues,  no  crying,  "Fight, 
dog;  fight,  bear;  my  dog  ain't  there!"  If  is  purely  the  atti- 
tude of  a  moderator,  who  gives  each  party  a  fair  showing,  and, 
from  duty  even  when  his  inclinations  least  prompt  him  to, 
refuses  to  takes  sides  with  either.  A  man  in  that  position  may 
have  strong  opinions,  yet  stronger  still  is  his  determination  to 
avoid  displaying  them.  Otherwise  he  would  fail  to  be  a  just 
and  even-handed  moderator. 

Altho  some  pretty  spirited  pronouncements  may  occur  in  the 
open  forum,  they  will  be  offered  "with  malice  toward  none," 
and  with  "charity  for  all";  nor  does  The  Literary  Digest  foci 
particularly  virtuous  in  laying  claim  to  amiability  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  will  inevitably  bring  charges  of  wicked 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  magazine.  Such  forbearance  is 
easy,  considering  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discust.  If,  in  turning  the  lighl  upon  problems  of  democracy, 
it  is  found  that  the  light  engenders  heat,  why  be  surprized  or 
vexed?  Besides,  it  is  a  grave  matter,  presenting  such  problems 
for  the  instruction  of  school-children,  and  the  magazine  can  not 
deny  that  it  has  deliberately  correlated  its  scries  to  the  syllabi 
prepared  by  boards  of  education.  It  means  to  provide  collateral 
reading — of  the  most  stimulating  character.  If  means  not  only 
to  make  the  children  think,  but  to  make  them  think  logically 
and  courageously  and  on  the  basis  always  of  what  has  seemed 
to  experts  to  be  sound  and  reliable  data,.  It  means  to  give 
them  a  broad  basis  for  their  future  dealings  with  the  problems  of 
democracy.  The  consequences,  naturally,  will  be  far-reaching. 
If  here  and  there  some  reader  dreads  what  may  come  of  enabling 

children  to  reckon  fearlessly  with  both  sides  of  every  vital 
question  affecting  the  welfare  of  America,  and  its  future,  one  may 
perhaps  find  fault  with  his  reasoning  but  never  with  his  motive. 
Jusl  1h  is  relish  for  seeing  both  sides  of  every  vital  question  is  I  he 
thing  one  most  wishes  to  have  developed  and  trained  in  our 
citizens  of  lo-morrow.  The  Literary  Digest  is  convinced 
that  the  real  danger  lies,  not  in  a  possible  surplus  of  light,  but 
in  its  all  too  probable  dearth.  From  dearth  of  light  comes 
prejudice.  Among  school-children  prejudice  is  readily  formed. 
It  can  last  a  whole  life  through,  and  of  all  the  foes  of  democracy 
it  is  perhaps  t  he  worst. 

In  its  method,  how  will  the  now  series  differ  from  the  usual 
type  of  article  in  this  magazine?  Not  at  all.  The  difference 
will  be  in  the  sources  quoted.  Instead  of  newspaper  editorials, 
you  will  have  the  writings  of  acknowledged  authorities,  each 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  distinguished  position  in  the  academic 

world  men  no  wiser,  possibly,  than  the  versatile  authors  of 
editorials,  but  men  Known  by  name  to  the  rending  public  and 
men  whose  activity  as  writers  lias  Ihe  advantage  of  leisurely 
production  and  a  chance  for  finished  excellence;  men,  moreover, 
who  are  dealing  with  ihe  problems  of  democracy  less  in  their 
day-by-day  aspects  than  in  their  relation  to  lasting,  because 
fundamental,  principles;  in  a  word,  specialists  who  aro  at  the 
same  time  philosophers. 
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In  Cooking — Serving — Eating 
This  Macaroni  is  Convenient  and  Choice 

CUT  into  short  uniform  lengths,  Armour's  Macaroni 
is  unusually  easy  to  handle.  It  makes  most  attractive 
appearing  dishes,  fitting  perfectly  into  any  sort  of  dish 
and  lending  itself  to  a  pleasant,  becoming  mode  of  eating. 

Very  firm,  white  and  tender  —  Armour's  Macaroni 
has  the  sweet,  natural  flavor  of  the  wheat.  It  is  a  thin- 
walled  macaroni  and  cooks  rapidly  into  a  delicious  con- 
dition. Be  careful  not  to  impair  any  of  its  appealing 
flavor  by  over-cooking. 

ARMOUR'S  MACARONI 

The  simple  recipes  on  the  package  were  prepared  to 
make  Armour's  Macaroni  a  welcome  addition  to  your 
table.     Try  any  one  of  them. 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Armour's  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  or  Noodles. 
You  will  find  you  will  want  them  always.  They  are  made  in  a 
sunlit  plant  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals— -Oats,  Corn 
Flakes,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles,  Pancake  Flour 
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Brown  Brothers.     Copyrighted  by  A.  S.  Burbank- 

"THE    PLIMOTH    PLANTATION 


AS    II'    LOOKED    IN     Kii22 


old  records  supplied  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  W.  L.  Williams  made  this  picture  of  the  first  homes  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The 
building  at  the  extreme  left  is  the  community  storehouse  Next  in  order  are  the  homes  of  P.  Brown.  .).  Goodman,  W.  Brewster,  J.  Billington, 
1     Allerton.    F.   Cooke,  and   E     W'inslow.     Governor  Bradford's  family  occupied  the  large  fenced  house  in  the  right  foreground,  and  a  glimpse 

of  the  old  fort  is  shown  at  the  right-hand  upper  corner. 


THE  PILGRIMS  WHO  CAME  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


THE  COMMON  NOTION  held  by  the  ordinary  person 
i  hat  tlie  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  were  one  and  the 
same  people  would  have  been  highly  resented  by  those 
esteemed  forefathers,  as  is  well  known  to  every  student  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter.  Many  Pilgrim 
fathers  would  not  feel  at  all  honored  if  they  realized  how  gener- 
ally they  are  being  confused  with  the  Puritans  in  the  celebra- 
tions now  being  held  on  two  continents  to  commemorate  the 
three  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  Puritans  would  probably  be  even  more  put  out  by  being 
confused  with  the  Pilgrims.  "The  ignorance  existing  on  this 
subject  is  almost  incredible,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddington, 
a  London  divine,  in  1860.  and  numerous  up-to-date  commentators 
repeat  his  words  almost  verba- 
tim. The  fact  is  that  the  Pil- 
grim  fathers,  founders  of  Plym- 
otit  h.  pioneer  colony  of  New 
England,  wen-  not  Puritans. 
and  were  ne\  er  called   by  that 

aame,  eil  Iter  by  themselves  or 
their  contemporaries.  They 
were  "Separatists,"  slightingly 
called  "Brownists,"  and  in 
i  inie  became  known  as  "  Inde- 
pendents" or  <  !ongregational- 

istS.  "A-  Separatists  1  hex- 
were  represl  and  maligned  by 
the  Puritans,"  wrote  John  Ab- 
bott Goodwin  in  "The  Pilgrim 
|{i  public  "  Houghton  Mifflin  , 
which  has  jusl  be<  d  r<  issued  in 
rcentenary  edition,  and  is 
said  to  I"-  considered,  both  here 

in   England,  the  mi 
thoritative  history  of  the  Pil- 
grims     The  Puritans  not  only 

disagreed  with  the  Pilgrims  in  main  importanl  particulars,  but 

came  quite  a  f<  later. 

November  l\    Is  the  tercentenar;    ol    the  anchoring  of  the 

\],:  ide  " the  sickle-shaped  cape,"  as  Capt.  John  Smith 

describ  Cod     near   the   presenl    3ite  of   Provincetown, 


Massachusetts.  According  to  authentic  records,  which  add  a 
homely  touch  of  reality  to  the  many  legends  that  have  gathered 
around  that  historic  time,  about  the  first  thing  the  Pilgrims  did 
after  their  arrival  was  to  have  a  grand  wash-day.  This  prac- 
tical matter  having  beon  attended  to,  they  proceeded  on  down 
the  coast  in  an  effort  t"o  get  to  the  mouth  of  "Hudson's  River," 
which  had  been  their  destination  on  leaving  Europe.  Storms 
drove  them  back,  assisted,  according  to  some  reports,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  crew,  so  that  they  found  themselves,  on 
December  26,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth  Rock,  where 
they  decided  to  land  and  establish  a  colony.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot's  stirring  inscription  on  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Monument 
at  Provincetown  thus  records  their  great  achievement: 


\    PIECE    OF    PLYMOUTH    ROCK. 

The   famous    rock   on    which,    tradition   has  It,  the  Pilgrims  landed 

direel  from  the   Vfa  hai    been  split,  and  this  part  of  it   now 

ii<  -  above  tidewater      There  is  a  movemenl   on  foot  to  restore  the 

rock  to  its  original  position. 


"This  body  politic  estab- 
lished and  maintained  on  this 
bleak  and  barren  edge  of  a  vast 
wilderness  a  state  without  a 
king  or  a  noble,  a  church  with- 
out a  bishop  or  a  priest,  a 
democrai  ic  commonwealth,  the 
membersof  which  werestraitly 
tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's 
good,  and  of  the  whole  by  every 

one. 

"With  long-suffering  devo- 
tion and  with  sober  resolution 
I  hey  illustrated  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  practise  of  a  genuine 
democracy." 


Meant  inns  however,  fellow 
colonists  of  ('apt.  John  Smith 
had  met  at  "James  City" 
(Jamestown),  Virginia,  in  the 
lirsl  American  legislative  as- 
sembly. On  July  30,  1619, 
t  hey  had  t  hits  broken  ground 
16  present  democratic  form  of  government 
Seventy  American  cities,  according  .to  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Wat-Camp  Community  Service  (New 
Yorkj,  are  celebrating,  or  plan  to  celebrate,  the  three  hun- 
dredth   anniversary  of    the  Pilgrims'  landing,  and  in  most   of 


lor  t  he  I'oiindal  ton  of 
in    the    1  'niled    Stales. 
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Sargent  Day  and 
Night  Latch 

In  your  present  home, 
store  or  office,  you  need 
the  extra  security  given  by 
Sargent  Day  and  Night 
Latches.  They  should  be 
on  the  front  door,  cellar 
door,  back  door,  and  on 
outbuildings.  Made 
extra  strong  and  sturdy  to 
resist  entrance  of  the  law- 
less. The  handy  Push- 
Button  Stop  is  an  exclusive 
Sargent  feature. 


WHEN  building  a  home  hardware 
seems  such  a  small  item  that  one  is 
prone  to  give  it  little  consideration,  whereas  it 
should  be  given  considerable  thought.  So 
choose  wisely.    Decide  on  Sargent  Hardware. 

Sargent  Hardware  possesses  a  charm  that 
will  reflect  credit  to  your  taste,  and  lend  dignity 
and  refinement  to  your  home.  At  the  same  time 
its  built-in  quality  and  smoothness  of  opera- 
tion will  always  prove  an  economy  in  the  end. 

Your  architect  will  find  in  Sargent  Hardware 
just  the  pattern  to  harmonize  with  the  arch- 
itectural style  of  the  building. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  showing  the 
many  tasteful  patterns  created  by  the 
Sargent  designers.  Send  for  one  and  go 
over  it  with  your  architect. 

SARGENT   &   COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Coal-less  Heat 

for  any  type  of  building 

VOU  ought  to  know  the  remarkable  story  of  "Gasteam"—  its 

A  simplicity,  healthfulness,  convenience  and  cleanliness— above 

all,  its  economy.     It  is  the  perfect  answer  to  the  coal  problem. 


a 


Gasteam"  Heating 


The  best  in- 
dorsement of 
"Gasteam"  is 
to  be  had  from 
its  users. 


eliminates  furnace,  coal,  ashes,  most 
of  the  piping,  and  janitor.  There  are 
only  the  radiators — complete  indiv- 
idual steam  heating  plants. 

Simplicity.  Steam  is  generated 
by  a  small  enclosed  gas  burner. 
Automatic  regulation  insures  even 
temperature  and  low  gas  consump- 
tion. 

Comfort.  Gas,  in  burning,  gives 
off  considerable  moisture.  There  is 
always  just  the  proper  humidity — 
vital  to  humans,  plants  and  furniture. 

Healthfulness.  Tested  in  a 
small,  air-tight  chamber,  Gasteam 
radiators  have  been  operated  for 
over  an  hour  with  only  a  trace  of 
carbon  dioxide  resulting. 


Economy.  Gas  is  consumed  only 
when  and  where  heat  is  needed.  There 
is  no  investment  in  coal,  no  valuable 
space  wasted  in  its  storage,  no  care- 
taker's wages,  and  none  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  soot. 

Safety.  All  fire  insurance  com- 
panies approve  it,  and  in  addition, 
every  radiator  passes  the  rigid  in- 
spection tests  of  the  great  metro- 
politan gas  companies. 

Gasteam  can  be  installed  success- 
fully in  any  type  of  building — large 
or  small,  old  or  new.  There  are 
probably  installations  near  you. 
Ask  us. 
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these   celebrations   the   previous   colony    in    Virginia  will   not 
be  forgotten. 

Both  John  Abbott  Goodwin,  author  of  a  standard  history, 
"The  Pilgrim  Republic"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and  Frank  M. 
Gregg,  writer  of  one  of  the  many  books  that  have  been  inspired 
by  the  tercentenary,  insist  that  the  basis  for  any  real  under- 
standing of  the  Pilgrims  consists  in  separating  them  from  the 
Puritans.  Tho  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  had  many  points 
of  similarity,  and  "are  often  confounded  in  the  popular  mind," 
Mr.  Gregg  thus  interprets  their  "great  differences"  in  his  intro- 
duction to  "The  Founding  of  a  Nation"  (Doran): 

The  colonists  of  the  Mayflower  were  Englishmen  of  the  period 
of  1608,  while  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
(Salem  and  Boston)  were  Englishmen  of  the  period  of  1628. 
The  name  "Pilgrims"  was  given  to  the  Plymouth  colonists  by 
Governor  William  Bradford,  who 
was  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower. 
The  name  "Puritans"  was  ap- 
plied to  reformers  of  all  classes  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  sup-  • 
porters  of  the  court  and  King. 

When  the  Pilgrims  fled  from 
England  to  Holland  in  1608,  the 
Stuart  dynasty  had  not  fully  de- 
veloped its  despotic  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  The  com- 
moners at  this  period  were  still 
loyal.  The  Pilgrims  themselves 
attributed  their  persecutions  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  and  not  to  the  King. 
But  in  1628  Kings  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  had  denied  many  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  people;  and  dis- 
loyalty was  rife  throughout  the 
nation. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  men  of  these  two  periods 
were  not  impelled  by  the  same 
motives.  The  Pilgrims  came  to 
America  to  enjoy  religious  free- 
dom. The  Puritans  came  to 
America  to  enjoy  political  as 
well  as  religious  freedom.  Con- 
sidering the  conduct  of  the  two 
colonies  in  after  years  toward 
the  mother  country,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  at  no  time  during  the  life  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  could  the  Pilgrims  have  written  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. On  the  other  hand,  at  almost  any  time  between 
1628  and  1776  the  Puritans  could  have  framed  that  document 
of  political  freedom. 

One  fundamental  difference  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
Pilgrims  was  their  attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England. 
While  the  Puritan  did  not  agree  with  all  the  forms  and  rituals  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  stedfastly  refused  to  leave  it.  His 
attitude  was  that  the  Church  could  be  reformed  more  quickly 
from  within  than  from  without.  Even  that  sturdy  old  master 
Puritan,  John  Winthrop,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  America, 
issued  the  Yarmouth  Declaration,  swearing  his  lasting  allegiance 
to  the  "dear  mother  church."  The  Pilgrim,  on  the  other  hand, 
first  separated  himself  from  the  Established  Church  and  then, 
rather  than  worship  contrary  to  his  conscience,  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  native  land. 

The  term  "Separatists,"  which  was  so  contemptuously  ap- 
plied to  the  Pilgrims,  was  literally  true.  It  is  also  true  that  his 
first  thoughts  of  democracy  grew  out  of  this  church  dissension. 
While  still  liviDg  in  England,  the  Pilgrims  gave  expression  to  the 
broad  principle  that  the  people  did  not  require  a  bishop  of  the 
Established  Church  to  select  their  preacher,  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  choosing  their  own.  This 
doctrine  so  startled  King  .lames  I.  that  he  exclaimed,  "No 
bishop  would  soon  mean  no  King!" 

Not  only  did  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  differ  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  church,  but  in  matters  of  slate  as  well;  for  the 
Pilgrims  held  that  church  and  state  should  be  separated.  Any 
respectable  man  in  Plymouth  could  bfc  a  free  man  and  vote 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  or  not.  Capt. 
Miles  Standish,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  colony, 
was  never  a  member  of  the  church.  The  Puritans  of  Salem 
and  Boston,  however,  vigorously  held  that  only  members  of  the 
church  had  the  rights  of  free  men  and   the  power  to  vote.      In 
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their  minds  the  church  and  state  were  one.  The  result  was 
that  the  Pilgrims  had  a  liberal  form  of  government,  while  the 
Puritans  developed  a  theocracy  sternly  despotic. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  Plymouth  was  never  better  demonstrated 
than  during  the  witchcraft  frenzy  which  for  a  time  completely 
prostrated  its  more  powerful  neighbor.  While  Salem  and  Boston 
were  hanging  witches,  Plymouth  would  have  none  of  it.  When 
Dinah  Sylvester  told  her  story  in  the  court  at  Plymouth,  of 
how  she  saw  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Holmes,  in  conversation  with  the 
devil  in  the  form  of  a  bear,  she  was  promptly  found  guilty  of 
slander  and  was  ordered  to  be  whipt  publicly  or  pay  Mrs.  Holmes 
rive  English  pounds.  Some  years  afterward  a  second  case  was 
tried  in  Plymouth,  but  the  accuser  was  laughed  out  of  court. 
These  were  the  only  two  cases  of  witchcraft  in  this  colony. 

The  Pilgrims  were  a  simple  country  folk.  Governor  Bradford, 
the  one  great  authority  of  these  people,  says  of  them:  "They  were 
not  acquainted  with  trades  nor  traffic,  but  had  been  used  to  a 
plain  country  life  and  the  innocent  trade  of  husbandry."     For 


A  Scene  of  the  first  wash-day.  /}  —  Whore  Pilgrims 
first  saw  the  Indians.  C— Woods  into  winch  the  Indians 
ran.  D— Hill  up  which  the  Indians  ran.  E— Where  the 
first  expedition  spent  the  first  night.  F— Spring  where 
they  drank  their  first  New  England  water.  G— Where 
they  built  their  signal  fire.  //—Where  the  second  night 
was  spent.  /—Deer  trap  in  which  Bradford  was  caught 
J— Here  they  found  "  plaine  ground  fit  for  the  plowV' 
A"— First  mound  opened,  which  proved  to  be  a  grave. 
/.—Where  they  dug  up  corn  and  found  a  kettle.  M— 
Where  they  saw  two  canoes  and  where  the  second  expe- 
dition landed.    N— Where  they  found  an  old  palisade. 


MAP   OF   PROVINCETOWN   AND   VICINITY,  SHOWING    LOCATION    OF   HISTORICAL 

EVENTS   RELATING   TO  THE    PILGRIMS. 

— From  the  Boston  Post. 


twelve  long  years  they  had  labored  together  in  Holland.  With- 
out means  to  carry  forward  their  exodus  into  the  American 
wilderness,  they  turned  to  a  company  of  London  merchants 
for  aid.  Their  only  collateral  was  the  pledge  of  the  labor  of 
their  hands  for  seven  years  in  the  forests.  After  many  grievous 
disappointments  they  sailed  on  one  ship.  Most  of  them  were 
without  arms,  and  their  poverty  was  so  pressing  they  did  not  even 
have  extra  leather  soles  for  their  shoes.  Yet  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  these  men,  who  lived  in  log  huts  and  fed  upon  the  bread  of 
corn,  to  found  a  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans  included  many  of  the  gentry. 
Some  even  were  personages  of  wealth  and  influence.  When 
Governor  John  Winthrop  and  his  Puritan  associates  sailed  for 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  Yarmouth,  April,  L630,  there  were  ten 
vessels  in  the  fleet.  Ample  food  was  aboard.  There  were 
numerous  sheep,  swine,  cattle,  and  horses.  Everything  had 
been  provided  to  make  the  colonists  comfortable  and  contented 
in  the  new  country,  if  John  Josselyn,  w  ho  was  in  the  colony  in 
1635,  is  to  be  believed,  the  total  value  of  the  cargoes  of  this 
Puritan  fleet  was  upward  of  one  million  dollars  immeasurable 
wealth  compared  with  the  bankrupt    voxagers  of  the  Mayflower. 

That  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  not  one  and  the  same 
has  long  been  recognized  by  students  of  American  history.  Hut 
the  average  person  still  thinks  of  them  as  one  people.  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  had  many  points  of  similarity:  both 
were  men  of  the  Bible:  both  were  men  of  exacting  consciences: 
both  wished  reforms  within  the  Established  Church.  Failing 
in  this  the  one  party,  weak  and  friendless,  (led  to  Holland  and 
thence  to  America,  where  for  eight  years  it  strove  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  perfect  its  state  and  church.  When  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  opening  of  the  second  chapter  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy, the  Puritans,  strong  and  self-reliant,  sailed  into  the  quiet 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  prepared  to  carrj   on  the  work. 

Many  legends  of  the  Pilgrims  went  glimmering  when  the  lost 
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manuscript  of  Governor  William  Bradford,  entitled  "History 
of  the  Plimoth  Plantation,"  was  discovered  in  1872.  Much  of 
the  romance  and  tradition  had  been  founded  on  Longfellow's 
poem,  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  which  was  written 
several  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Bradford  manuscript. 


party  of  Englishmen  from  Leyden  in  Holland.  These  were  the 
real  founders  of  the  colony.  They  were  the  strong  and  trust- 
worthy men.  Living  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Robin- 
son in  Holland  for  twelve  years,  they  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  democracy  of  church  government,  unknown  to  any  other 
body  of  Englishmen.     The  records  of  Leyden  bear  evidence  to 

the  excellent  character  of  this 
group.  I  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Dutch  burghers  of  Leyden 
on  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
French  Protestants,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  their 
English  brethren  were  never  in 
court  and  were  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. The  best  evidence  extant, 
that  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  came  out  of 
Leyden,  is  tho  letter  of  Rev. 
John  Robinson  read  to  the  colon- 
ists on  shipboard  just  before 
sailing  from  Southampton.  If 
every  other  scrap  of  testimony 
on  this  fact  were  lost,  this  letter 
suggesting  and  advising  the 
purest  democracy  is  sufficient  to 
identify  the  founders  of  this 
commonwealth.  "The  Com- 
pact," signed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy,  undoubt- 
edly originated  in  Leyden  and 
i^pt  in  Loudon. 


THE    MAYFLOWER    IN  l'LYMOl'TH     HARBOR 


The  desolate  sand-dunes  and  floating  ice  pictured  by  W.  T.  Halsall,  a  realistic  modern  artist,  offered  as 
real    an    opportunity    for  heroism  as   could  have  been  supplied  by  the  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast" 

and  giant  forests  of  poetic  license. 


Longfellow  hud  no  means  of  knowing  that  his  hero,  John  Alden, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  colony,  but  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  docks  of  Southampton  and  went  on  the 
voyage  to  America  on  a  year's  contract.  Priscilla  Mullins  was 
the  daughter  of  Master  William  Mullins,  a  London  merchant, 
who  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  Pilgrim  father,  but  a  mere 
"adventurer  in  the  voyage." 
The  bridal  journey  on  the  bull's 
hack,  bo  graphically  described, 
was  historically  impossible,  as 
I  lure  were  no  cattle  in  the  colony 
until  several  years  later.  It  is 
also  fully  established  now  that 
bad  as  well  as  good  characters 
came  over  on  the  Mayflower. 
The  father  of  a  family,  "whose 
subsequent  history  might  cause 
sociologists  to  classify  them  as 
degenerates,"  was  hanged  for 
murder.  The  treasurer  who  pur- 
chased the  supplies  for  the  voy- 
age refused  to  make  an  account- 
ing of  the  funds,  and  died  leav- 
ing his  records  in  chaos.  One  of 
the  nun  betrayed  his  associates, 
became  an  embezzler,  and  was 
driven  from  the  colony.      "Thus 

humanity  both  at  its  worst 
and    best    on    this    momentous 

ge  of  the  Mayflower,'"  writes 
Mr.  Gregg,  and  explains  an  in- 
teresting division  in  the  original 
company: 


"Three  hundred  years  ago  on 
August  29,"  writes  a  historian  in 
The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald, 
taking  up  the  history  of  the 
Mayflower's  voyage,  "there  rode 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Dartmouth,  England,  two  small  ships, 
the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell,  bound  for  America."  An  unfortu- 
nate aceidont,  and  treacherous  management  of  the  Speedwell,  had 
added  this  delay  to  the  series  which  had  tried  the  voyagers  since 
their  departure  from  Southampton,  some  weeks  before.    However: 


ONE   IDEA  OF   HOW  THE   PILGRIMS  LANDED  IN   THE    NEW   WORLD. 

This  sentimental  steel  engraving,  representing  a  view  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  more  current  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day,  may  be  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Hcmans's  famous  description  of  the  landing 
while  "  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high  on  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast,  and  tho  woods,  against  the 
stormy  sky,  their  giant  branches  tossed."  The  imaginary  mountain  in  the  background  will  bo  appreci- 
ated by  those  acquainted  with  the  low,  sandy  shore  of  Plymouth  Harbor. 


There  were  two  separate  fac- 
tions on  thi  L  One  contingent  came  from  London.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  speaks  of  this  group  as  "strangers  thrust  upon 
them,"  the  inference  being  that,  as  the  London  merchants  sup- 
plied most  of  the  funds,  they  also  insisted  on  sending  some  of 
their  own  choosing  as  colonists.     The  other  contingent  was  the 


Within  a  week  repairs  had  been  made,  some  of  the  cargo  had 
been  shifted  to  make  the  boat  more  seaworthy,  and  for  the  second 
time  tho  light  vessels  took  a  westward  course.  Tho  Mayflower's 
consort,  however,  opened  her  seams  again  before  they  had  sailed 
far  from  the  coast,  and  the  masters  of  both  ships  turned  about 
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in    order   to    make    the    nearesl    harbor,    Plymouth,    before   the 
dwell  was  completelj  disabled. 
During  the  early  days  of  September  the  chiefs  of  the  Pilgrims 
■  •(insulted   with  representatives  of  the   Merchant   Adventurers, 

who  had  partially  underwritten  the  colonizing  expedition,  and 
decided  to  resume  the  voyage  on  the  Mayflower  after  both 
passengers  and  cargo  had  been  transferred  in  so  far  as  that  ship 
of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  could  furnish  space.  The 
edwell  was  ordered  to  return  to  London  with  about  twenty 
persons  who  by  reason  of  failing  health  or  courage  could  best  be 
spared  in  undertaking  the  uncertain  voyage  to  a  new  land.  With 
this  the  5  ell  passes  off  the  historic  scene. 

Governor  William  Bradford,  whose  •  History  of  Plimoth 
Plantation"  is  the  authoritative  record  of  (he  Pilgrim  colony, 
voices  the  opinion  that  the  luckless  Speedwell  was  "overmasted 
and  too  much  pressed  with  sayles."  More  especially  he  charges 
that  "by  the  cunning  and  deceil  of  the  master  and  his  company, 
who  were  hired  to  stay  a  whole  year  in  the  country,  and  now 
fancying  dislike  and  fearing  want  of  victeles,  they  plotted  this 
strategem  to  free  themselves,  as  afterward  was  known  and  by 
some  confessed."  Because  more  of  the  Pilgrim  leaders  were 
on  the  larger  ship,  with  more  provisions,  Master  Reynolds,  of 
tlie  consoii .  evidently  permit  ted  his  courage  to  become  so  chilled 
that  he  was  read}  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  unseaworthiness 
of  his  craft. 

Such  an  inauspicious  beginning  musl  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  seventy  or  more  who  had  sailed 
away  from  Delft sha\  en.  Holland,  late  in  July  to  scatter  the  seeds 
of  Pastor  Robinson's  little  congregation  on  the  hard  soil  of  the 
New  World.  Only  such  as  had  become  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  a  meager  existence  in  the  lowlands  of  Holland  for  eleven  years 
could  probably  view  these  trials  as  the 'last  fetters  of  the  perse- 
cution which  they  were  leaving  behind.  They  had  been  harried 
out  of  England  because  of  their  disapproval  of  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  i  he  Established  Church,  they  had  by  dint  of  hard 
work  lived  in  Holland  for  a  decade  and  had  kept  their  recently 
developed  fair  and  stern  convictions,  they  had  survived  numer- 
ous violenl  conflicts  in  their  own  congregations,  they  had  sacri- 
ticed  much  of  toil  and  slender  savings  to  make  possible  this 
voyage,  even  before  they  embarked,  only  to  shatter  plans  and 
hopes  once  more  and  proceed,  witli  misgivings  but  absolute 
devotion,  to  the  cause  they  espoused.  With  all  their  fight  to 
purify  the  Established  Church,  they  never  were  unpatriotic. 
Disloyalty  was  not  in  their  code.  When  they  left  Holland  they 
sailed  under  the  flag  of  their  native  land,  and   iii  iheir  historic 

compact    they   subscribed    to   thai    agreement    as   "loyal   subjects 

of  our  dread  sovereign,  Lord  King  James."     After  years  of  living 

where  a. foreign  tongue  was  spoken  fchey  were  inspired  to  move 
partly  to  prevenl  the  corruption  of  their  own  language  and  cus- 
toms. They  chose  also  to  sail  under  patent  from  the  London 
Virginia  Company,  intending  to  settle  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  grant  when'  they  mighl  establish  an  inde- 
pendent   colony   and    enjoy   thai    freedom    of    conscience    which 

they  had  soughl  in  vainal  home  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  was  the  result  of  long  considera- 
tion and  sagacious  negotiation  with  Dutch  colonizers  and  later 
with  a  group  of  English  tradesmen  banded  together  as  Merchant 
Adventurers  to  finance  the  expedition.  On  the  one  side,  the 
undertaking  was  the  subject  of  much  prayer  and  conscientious 
deliberation:  on  the  other,  it  was  a  matter  of  raising  funds  and 
driving  a  good  bargain  with  a  group  of  prospective  colonists. 
The  Leyden  congregation  had  definitely  decided  to  establish  a 
colony  embodying  their  own  religious  views  in  one  of  the  recent  I  j 
discovered  lands  across  the  sea.  For  a  time,  Guiana,  just 
visited  by  sir  Waller  Raleigh,  was  considered,  then  New  Amster- 
dam, and  later  Virginia.  Influenced  not  a  little  by  Thomas 
\\  '■  -ton.  of  London,  they  final!;,  agreed  upon  a  M  erupt  ing  a  colony 
in  the  northern  pari  of  the  Virginia  granl  near  the  mouth  of 
"Hudson's  River." 

Weston  returned  to  England  to  organize  the  Adventurers  and 
John  Carver  and  Roberl  Cushman  were  sent  to  London  to  act 
for  the  Leyden  congregation  in  completing  arrangements  and 
drawing  up  ai  ment.     After  discouraging  delays  during 

the  earl;,  summer  of  L620jan  agreemenl  was  signed,  the  Mayflower 
hired  and  lined  out  for  tl  ge,  and  the  Leyden  leaders 

chartered   the  Speedwell.     The  agreemenl   covered  a   period  of 
The  Merchant  Adventi  hum!  themselves  to 

contribute  t  he-necessary  monej  to  transport ,  equip,  and  maintain 
the  and  provided  the  mean    ofsubsequenl  trade  with  the 

mother  country.     The  Pilgrims  were  pledged  to  furnish  men, 

men,  and  children  and  such  further  money  as  was  ueot  sary 
for  the  undertaking.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  all  property 
ded  into  two  equal  pari--,  the  Adventurers  making 
their  allotments  to  the  seventj  comprising  the  organization  on  a 
is  of  subscriptions,  the  colonists  dividing  in  on  agreed 
basis  of  -hare-.  Each  share  9  as  reckoned  at  ten  pounds  sterling, 
The  division  among  the  Pilgrims  was  to  be  along  these  lines: 


every  person  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  joining  the  enter- 
prise counted  a  share;  for  each  share  of  money  or  provisions 
another  share  was  credited;  two  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  sixteen  counted  as  one  and  allowed  a  share;  children 
under  ten  were  to  receive  fifty  acres  of  unimproved  land  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years. 

When  the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell  arrived  at  Southampton 
early  in  August  there  was  a  disagreement  over  two  stipulations 
which  the  Pilgrims  wished  to  make: 

They  wished  to  reserve  two  days  in  every  week  for  labor  to 
their  own  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  agreed  period  of  years 
to  possess  their  homes  exempt  from  valuation  and  division  with 
the  Adventurers.  Cushman  was  derided  because  he  had  not 
secured  these  concessions,  but  the  differences  were  composed, 
and  with  a  parting  letter  of  blessing  from  Pastor  Robinson  the 
two  ships  slipl  out  of  Southampton  Harbor.  August  15 — new 
style     1620. 

Governor  Bradford  tells  of  the  following  significant  measures 

which  were  taken  in  Southampton  for  the  management  of  the 
voyage.  It  is  indicative  of  the  political  organization  which  later 
was  effected ; 

"Having  ordered  and  distributed  their  companies  for  either 
ship,  as  they  conceived  for  the  best,  they  chose  a  governor 
and  two  or  three  assistants  for  each  ship,  to  order  the  people 
by  the  way  and  to  see  to  the  disposing  of  provisions  and  such 
like  affairs.  All  of  which  was  not  only  with  the  liking  of  the 
masters  of  the  ships,  but  according  to  their  desires." 

Until  the  Speedwell  was  abandoned  at  Plymouth,  Deacon 
John  Carver  was  in  charge  of  the  passengers  on  that  ship  and 
Martin  and  Cushman  divided  authority  on  the  Mayflower. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  subsequent  election,  but  judging  from 
the  fact  that  Deacon  Carver  was  "confirmed"  as  the  first 
governor  of  the  new  colony,  if  may  bo  correct  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  similar  authority  during  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 
Martin  was  not  liked  because  as  an  Adventurer  he  had  helped 
dri  e  a  shrewd  bargain. 

It  was  September  (i  old  style-  when  the  Mayflower  started 
the  historic  voyage  to  Cape  Cod  and  America.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  two  Pilgrims  on  board,  with  a  small  crew  and  as 
much  cargo  as  could  be  stowed  safely  in  the  hold  and  every  other 
available  inch  of  space.  We  have  no  authentic  record  of  the. 
accommodations  which  the  ship  offered;  in  fact,  there  exists  no 
exact  description  of  the  vessel  itself.  In  all  the  writings  of 
Bradford,  Cushman,  and  Capt.  John  SnFith,  no  mention  of  the 
ship's  name  is  made,  and  we  get,  tin*  earliest  authoritative 
evidence  that  if  was  the  Mayflower  from  the  hoading  of  the 
"Allotment  of  Lands,"  an  official  document  made  at  Now 
Plymouth,  March,  1623. 

Governor  Bradford's  "History  of  the  Plimoth  Plantation" 
and  "Mourt's  Relation,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Governor  Bradford  and  others  to  friends  in  England,  contain 
the  only  accounts  of  the  memorable  ocean  passage.  To  quote 
from  Governor  Bradford's  story  of  the  voyage  in  his  "History": 

"Sept.  6.  These  troubles  [difficulties  with  the  Speedwell] 
In  ing  blown  over;  and  now  all  being  compaete  togeather  in 
one  shipo,  l  hey  put  to  sea  againe  with  a  prosperous  winde,  which 
continued  diverce  days  togeather,  which  was  some  incourage- 
mente  unto  them;  yet  according  to  the  usuall  manner  many 
were  afflicted  with  sea-sicknes." 

Only  this  for  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  but  as  evidence  of 
deeply  religious  reflections  one  incident  is  related  with  pains- 
taking detail. 

"And  I  may  not  omit  hear  a,  spetiale  worke  of  God's  provi- 
dence. There  was  a  proud  and  very  profane  youngo  man,  one 
of  the  sea-men,  of  a  lustie,  able  body,  which  made  him  the  more 
hauty;  he  would  allway  be  contemning  the  poore  people  in  their 
sicknes,  and  cursing  them  dayly  with  greevous  execrations,  and 
did  not  let  to  tell  them  that  he  hoped  to  help  to  caste  halfe 
of  them  overboard  before  they  came  to  their  jurneys  end,  and 
to  make  mery  with  what  they  had;  and  if  he  were  by  any 
gently  reproved,  he  would  curse  and  swear  most,  bitterly.  But 
it    pleased   God   before  they  came  halfe  seas  over  to  smite  this 

yonge  man  with  a  greevous  disease,  of  which  he  dyed  in  a  desper- 
ate manner,  and  so  was  himselfe  the  first  that  was  fhrowne 
overbord.  Thus  his  curses  lighl  on  his  owne  head,  and  it  was 
aii  astonishmenl  to  all  his  fellows,  for  they  noted  il  to  be  the 
just   hand  of  God   upon   him." 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  Bradford  says: 

"After  they  had  injoyed  Eaire  winds  and  weather  for  a  season 
they  were  incountered  many  times  with  crosse  winds  and  mette 
with  many  fierce  storms,  with  which  the  ship  was  shroudly 
shaken,  and  her  upper  works  made  very  leakie,  and  one  of  the 
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"Veteran  INDIANAS"  is  the 
most  unusual  book  on  truck 
performance  ever  compiled. 
It  will  help  you  solve  your 
transportation  problems. 
Write  for  it. 


Oil  Industry 

An  INDIANA  Truck  at  work 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Lumbering 

An  INDIANA  Truck  at  work 
near  Hartford  City,  Indiana. 


Road  Building 

An  INDIANA  Truck  at  work 
near  Macon,  Georgia. 


Coal 

An  INDIANA  Truck  at  work 
in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Farming 

An  INDIANA  Truck  at  work 
near  Hinckley,  Illinois. 


Ten  Years'  Performance  Proves 
What  Indiana  Trucks  Will  Do 

FOR  TEN  YEARS— with  thousands  of  owners— INDIANA  Trucks 
have  proved  what  they  will  do.  During  these  ten  years,  the  strength, 
stamina,  power  and  lasting  qualities  built  into  INDIANA  Trucks 
have  been  demonstrated  by  their  millions  of  miles  of  economical  and  profit- 
able transportation.  INDIANA  owners  in  every  known  line  of  business  have  proved  the  long-life, 
economy  of  operation,  and  steady,  dependable  performance  of  INDIANA  Trucks. 


The  first  INDIANA  Truck— built  in  1 9 1  o— is 
still  used  daily  by  its  owner.  For  ten  years  it  has 
been  steadily  at  work — has  traveled  more  than 
100,000  miles — and  is  still  going! 

Throughout  the  country  you  will  find  many 
INDIANA  Trucks  which  have  been  operated 
continuously  for  6,  8,  10  years — many  of  them 
over  100,000  miles — and  they  are  continuing 
to  do  daily  duty,  efficiently  and  profitably. 

You  know  what  INDIANA  Trucks  will  do — 
by  what  they  have  done.  You  also  know  that 
INDIANA  Trucks  are  built  by  a  long- 
established,    financially    strong   company — an 


organization  with  ten  successful  years  of  truck 
building  experience  and  progress. 
Less  mature  truck-builders  make  promises — but 
INDIANA  records  of  performance  are  the 
proof.  It  is  this  economy  and  long-life  that  you 
buy  in  an  INDIANA  Truck. 

"Veteran  INDIANAS"  is  the  most  remarkable 
book  of  truck  performance  ever  compiled.  It 
contains  typical  performance  records  of  more 
than  eighty  old  INDIANA  Trucks— all  of 
which  are  still  running  today — in  28  states.  It 
contains  the  proof  of  INDIAN  A  Truck  long-life 
and  supremacy.  What  INDIANA  Trucks  are 
doing  for  others  they  will  do  for  you.  Write  at 
once  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


INDIANA  TRUCK  CORPORATION  F78*r 

1901   Indiana  Avenue,  Marion,  Indiana 

Branches  and  Parts  Depots: 
CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      BOSTON      PITTSBURGH       ATLANTA       KANSAS  CITY 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.       SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 

111  Bl  AHA 


yhe  Highway  Freighters 

Capacities:  \lA,  2,  2Vfe,  3Vfe,  5  Tons 
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maine  beams  in  the  midd  ships  was  bowed  and  craked,  which 

put  them  in  some  fear  that  the  shipe  could  not  be  able  to  per- 

forme  the  vioage.     So  >oine  of   the   cheefes   of  the  company, 

perceiveing  the  mariners   to  feare  the  suffisiencie  of  the  ship. 

.ppeared  by  their  mutterhigs,  they  entered  into  serious  con- 

suletation  with  the  master  and  other  officers  of  the  ship,  to  con- 
sider in  time  of  danger,  ami  vat  her  to  retuurne  than  to  cast  them- 
selves into  a  desperate  and  inevitable  perill.  And  truly  fcher 
was  greal  distraction  and  difference  of  oppinion  amongst  the 
mariners  them  selves;  faine  would  they  doe  what  could  be  done 
for  their  wages  sake  (being  now  halfe  the  seas  over),  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  loath  to  hazard  their  lives  too  desper- 
atly.  But  in  examining  of  all  oppinions,  the  master  and  others 
affirmed  thej  knew  the  ship  to  be  stronge  and  firm*  underwater; 
and  for  the  buckling  of  the  tnaine  beanie,  ther  was  a  great  iron 
screw  the  passengers  broughl  oul  of  Holland,  which  would  raise 
tlie  beanie  into  his  place;  the  which  being  done,  the  carpenter 
and  master  affirmed  that  with  a  post  put  under  it.  set  firme  in  the 
lower  deek.  and  otherways  bounde,  lie  would  make  it  sufficiente. 
And  :.-  for  the  decks  and  uper  w  orkes  they  would  calke  them  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  though  with  the  workeing  of  the  ship 
they  would  not  longe  keep  stanch,  yet  ther  would  otherwise  be 
no  ureal  danger,  if  they  did  noi  overpress  her  with  sails.  So 
they  counted  them  selves  to  the  will  of  Cod,  and  resolved  to 
proceede. 

"  In  sundrie  of  these  stormes  the  winds  were  so  feirce  and  the 
seas  so  high  as  they  could  noi  beare  a  knote  of  saile,  but  were 
forced  to  luill  strike  sails  and  toss  with  the  waves-  -for  divorce 
days  togither.  And  in  one  of  them,  as  they  thus  lay  at  hull,  in  a 
mighty  storme.  a  lustie  younge  man  called  John  Rowland) 
coming  upon  some  occasion  above  the  grattings,  was,  with  a 
seele — roll — of  the  shipe  thrown  into  the  sea;  but  it  pleased 
God  that  he  caughl  hould  of  the  top-saile  hail  Hards,  which  hunge 
overboard,  and  rane  out  at  length;  yel  he  held  his  hould  (though 
lie  was  sundrie  fadomes  under  water)  till  he  was  hald  up  by  the 
e  rope  to  the  ''rime  of  the  water,  and  then  with  a.  boathooke 
and  other  means  got  into  the  shipe  againe,  and  his  life  saved; 
and  though  he  was  something  ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived  many  years 
after,  and  became  a  profitable  member  both  in  church  and 
commonweal!  lie. 

•'In  all  this  viage  ther  died  but  one  of  the  passengers  which 
was  William  Butten,  a  youth,  servant  to  Samuel  Fuller,  when 
they  drew  near  the  coa 

From  hi-  experience  and  knowledge  of  sailing  conditions  in 
those  days,  Capt.  John  Smith  writes:  "But,  being  pestered 
nine  week-  in  this  leaking,  unwholesome  ship,  lying  wet  in  their 
cabins,  mosl  of  them  grew  very  weak  and  weary  of  the  sea."  Of 
the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  Bradford  writes; 

"After  Longe  beating  at  sea  they  fell  with  that  land  which  is 
called  ('ape  Cod;  the  which  being  made  and  certainly  knowne 
to  be  it.  the\  wen  not  a  little  joyfull.  After  some  deliberation 
had  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  master  of  the  ship  they 
tacked  aboute  and  resolved  to  stand  for  the  southward  (the 
wind  and  weather  l.<  ing  faire)  to  finde  some  place  aboute  Hud- 
son's  River  for  their  habitation.  But  after  they  had  sailed  that 
course  aboute  halfe  the  day,  they  fell  amongst  deangerous 
shouls  ami  roring  breakers,  and  they  were  so  fan-  intangled  ther 
with  as  they  conceived  them  selvs<  in  great  danger;  and  the 
wind  shrinking  upon  them  withall.  they  resolved  to  bear  up 
againe  for  the  Cape,  and  thoughl  them  selves  liapy  to  gett  out 
of  those  dangers  In  fore  night  overtooke  them,  as  by  God's  good 
providence  thej  did.  And  the  next  day  they  gott  into  the 
Cape  harbor  wher  they  ridd  in  Baftie. 

"B<iii<j  thus  arrived  in  a  good  harbor  and  brought  safe  to 
land,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  the  Cod  of  Heaven, 
who  had  broughl  them  over  tin  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and  de- 
livered them  from  all  the  periles  and  miseries  thereof,  againe  to 
their  fete  on  the  firme  and  -'able  earth.  1  heir  pro  per  element  e." 

The  reference  to  the  II  ink  on  River  is  worthy  of  further  notice, 
comment-  the  Sun  writer,  entirely  apart  from  the  role  which 
New  York  might  have  played  as  the  center  of  New  England. 
Be  explain 

e  historians,  notably  A /.el  I  Ames,  who  has  compiled  "The 
M<i  and  Her  Log"  from   original   sources,  assert  that,  the 

skipper  of  the'  M"  Capt.  Thomas  Jones,  a  rough  Bea- 

dog  who  had   led  a   more  or  Less  piratical    career  on  the  high  sea-. 

p,.  -  een  Captain  Jon  -  and  Sir  Ferdinando  (Jorge-  and  doubtless 
Weston,  they  alleg<  that  a  plol  existed  whereby  the  Pilgrim's 
were  deliberately  stolen  from  the  London  Virginia  Company 
and  planted  on  territorj  outside  of  the  Virginia  grant.  The 
maneuvering  about  ('ape  Cod,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
was  simply  a  part  of  the  plol  to  discourage  the  Pilgrims  from 
ear    the   H  idson,    as    i  they   intended   when 


they  left  Holland.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  duped, 
for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  suspicion  about  Captain  Jones  in  any 
of  the  writings  of  this  period  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  The 
exact  identity  of  "Master  Jones"  is  not  clear.  Bradford  does 
not  refer  to  him  by  his  first  name,  and  hence  there  has  arisen 
the  alleged  complicity  with  Gorges  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Historians  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  say  that  the 
skipper  was  one  Christopher  Jones,  a  trustworthy  man,  entirely 
different  from  Capt.  Thomas  Jones,  who  was  known  to  have  a 
checkered  career  during  his  voyages  to  Virginia  and  other 
colonies.  The  course  of  American  colonial  history  may  have 
been  greatly  changed  when  the  Pilgrims  encountered  the  shoals 
and  unfavorable  winds  off  Cape  Cod,  but  this  bit  of  destiny 
can  be  easily  exaggerated.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  relate  that  the 
Pilgrim  colony  was  founded  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
company  from  which  had  been  granted  a  patent.  Whether  the 
eminent  Gorges  connived  with  a  crafty  skipper  to  accomplish 
the  colonization  of  his  difficult  northern  territory  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  slate.  As  one  of  the  leading  members  of  "The 
Council  for  the  Affairs  of  New  England,"  he  was  quick  to  grant  a 
patent  to  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1621, 


THE  "RESTRAINED  JOY"  OF  BEING  FIFTY 

MANY  OLD  CODGERS  of  fifty  or  more  jolly  them- 
selves into  thinking  they  feel  better  than  they  ever 
did  in  their  lives  before,  and  really  are  better.  Not 
infrequently  they  sit  down  and  write  a  long  story  for  a  popular 
magazine  telling  with  great  wealth  of  detail  just  how  ebullient 
their  health  is,  how  effervescently  the  blood  bubbles  in  their 
veins,  with  what  keen  zest  they  daily  perform  prodigious  stunts 
in  the  line  of  labor,  and  many  other  things,  all  calculated  to 
convey  the  idea  that  never  prior  to  their  beginning  to  climb 
down  the  shady  side  of  life  did  existence  hold  any  appreciable 
charm  for  them.  This  is  very  fine  and  very  encouraging  to 
everybody  who  has  reached  the  age  when  he  realizes  each  day 
that  he  is  older  than  he  was  the  day  before  and  that  in  all  prob- 
ability he  will  be  still  older  the  nexj.  Occasionally,  however, 
some  fellow,  usually  not  yet  forty,  but  nevertheless  already 
dyspeptic  and  melancholy,  comes  along  and  seeks  to  prick  the 
iridescent  bubble  of  the  ancient  optimists.  Such  a  one  is  Frank- 
Condon,  who  writes  in  Sunset  (San  Francisco)  that  while  he 
is  still  in  his  middle  thirties,  as  a  strict  dealer  in  truth  he  has  to 
confess  himself  "sensibly  growing  more  feeble,  listless,  melan- 
choly, and  impervious  to  joy  with  every  passing  year."  Then 
he  proceeds  to  poke  mild  fun  at  the  oldsters  who  are  always 
telling  how  young  they  feel.  Among  other  things,  he  professos 
to  have  observed  that  it  is  only  authors  who  are  always  coming 
out  and  whooping  up  the  joys  of  advancing  years.  Condon 
opines  that  the  reason  for  this  probably  lies  with  the  publishers 
who  no  doubt  feel  that  any  author  who  "doesn't  starve  to  death 
and  accept  burial  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,"  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  fifty,  "thereby  becomes  famous  and  people  are 
anxious  to  hear  his  strange  story."  But  for  his  own  part,  this 
writer  intimates  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  people  whose 
looking-backward-at-fifty  stories  he  would  just  as  soon  hear, 
and  he  names  some  of  them : 

Contemplate,  for  example,  the  steeple-jack  of  fifty,  who  has 
passed  a  long  and  active  life  swaying  on  a  child's  swing  against 
the  lofty  shingles,  or  parked  on  the  precarious  lightning-rods  of 
numberless  First  Baptist-  churches.  He  should  be  able,  one 
would  think,  to  glance  round  at  fifty  with  more  or  less  interest. 
After  fifty  years  of  regular  union  steeple-jacking,  a  man  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  a  story  worth  hearing,  arid  yet,  up  to  this 
time,  I  can  recall  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Likewise,  a  standard  lion-tamer  of  fifty  might  be  expected 
to  have  a  history  of  sorts,  especially  if  he  has  plied  his  trade 
since  a  mere  lad,  as  most  lion-tamers  do.  Does  any  one  give 
these  simple  folk  a  chance  to  look  backward?  Not  at  all. 
Of  course,  lion-tamers  of  the  proper  age  are  notoriously  a  surly 
and  uncommunicative  lot,  and  it  is  a  distinct  feat  to  make 
them  sit  down  and  dash  off  eight  or  ten  thousand  words  about 
how  they  feel  at  the  present  time.  With  authors  of  fifty  this 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  with  lion-tamers  or  steeple-jacks, 
and  that  may  have  a  certain  bearing  upon  it.  Possibly  the 
editorial  relation  with  authors  is  more  intimate  than  with  lion- 
tamers,  but  even  so,  the  thing  has  a  one-sided  look  to  it. 

There   arc,   too,   crossing-tenders   and   burglars   of   fifty   who 
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ring' shaped  tubes  fit  perfectly 
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Michelin  Red  Inner 
Tubes,  being  made 
ring-shaped  like  the 
inside  of  the  casing 
itself,  fit  perfect- 
ly without  stretch- 
ing or  wrinkling. 
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Michelins  are  simply 
straight  pieces  of  tub- 
ing and  must  be  either 
stretched  or  wrinkled 
when  forced  by  infla- 
tion into  the  circular 
shape  of  the  casin 
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might  be  inveigled  into  writing  interesting  yarns  about  how 
they  started  in  Um>  business,  and  finally,  aft  or  years  of  struggle, 
managed  to  reach  their  present  comfortable  and  happy  state, 
yet  they  rarely  are  asked  to  contribute.  Consider  the  sea- 
eaptains,  for  another  example.  How  aboul  them?  And  the 
safe-blowers  and  the  locomotive  firemen  of  fifty,  along  with  the 
sword-swallowers,  the  concrete-block  makers,  and  the  sheet- 
straighteners.  Why  don't  the  leading  periodicals  ever  gel  after 
them'.'     It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain. 

This  reference  to  what  tales  many  others  besides  authors 
might  tell  is  merely  a  digression,  however.  Most  of  the  article 
is  devoted  to  the  authors.  Mr.  Condon  says  he  wouldn't 
i  xactly  say,  at  least  not  openly,  that  some  of  these  authors  man- 
handle the  truth  in  their  stories  of  the  joys  of  life  at  fifty  or 
beyond,  tho  he  does  suspect  that  they  trifle  with  it  at  times. 
He  saj  - 

Perhaps  some  of  the  unbelievable  things  tiny  write  are  care- 
less mistake-.  Making  mistakes  is  one  of  the  nice  things  about 
being  an  author.  He  can  make  as  many  mistakes  as  ho  likes, 
and  go  right  on  being  an  author.  With  a  shell-loader  it  is 
different.  A  shell-loader  can  make  only  one  mistake  in  an  entire 
career.  Upon  making  that  mistake  he  goes  permanently  out 
of  tlie  shell-loading  profession  and  his  heirs  begin  squabbling 
over  the  estaie. 

Tin  looking-backward  experts  are  always  .men.  and  tho  I 
have  followed  the  leading  periodicals  carefully  I  have  yet  to 
come  across  a  lady  author  of  fifty  in  the  throes  of  glancing  toward 
her  past  and  recalling  how  puerile  it  was.  This  may  be  duo  to  the 
legendary  reticence  of  the  female  concerning  her  age,  or  it  may 
be  that   there  are  no  lady  authors  of  fifty. 

One  thing  must  he  admitted  about  all  who  take  their  pens  in 
hand  to  explain  how  it  feels  to  be  fifty.  There  is  never  an 
oncheerful  word.  West  rained  joy  is  invariably  the  key-note. 
They  all  confess  to  a  gaiety  and  a  briskness  and  even  a  wild 
abandon  that  seems  astonishing.  They  swear  that  now,  at 
fifty,  they  are  more  skittish  and  joyfully  ambitious  than  when 
they  were  firsl  learning  how  to  but  ton  up  long  trousers  and 
encourage  a  reluctant  mustache. 

They  can  see  no  difference  between  fifty  and  twenty,  no  matter 
how  hard  t  he\  look,  and  t  his  is  one  of  the  statements,  made  over 
and  over,  which  is  bound  to  cause  real  reflection  among  thinking 
readers.  If  our  authors  can  detect  no  difference  between  fifty 
and  twenty,  how  are  we  to  trust  them  in  other  and  more  serious 
matter-'.'  If  one  of  them  writes  a  novel  or  a  significant  drama 
pointing  out  the  righl  way  for  a  woman  to  treat  her  errant 
husband,   how  do  vre  know  whether  to  believe  him  or  not,  es- 

I ially    if    he    has    jusl     finished    a    looking-backward     piece, 

win  rein  he  sees  not  the  faintest  difference  between  fifty  and 
twenty'.' 

Not  Ion;.'  atro  one  of  these  eagle-eyed 'authors  black-glanced 
all  over  the  front  of  a  leading  periodical  and  then  leapt  into  tho 
rear  among  the  shaving-cream  and  calculating-machine  adver- 
tisements, and  announced  thai  at  fifty  he  felt  stronger  and 
younger  and  more  fit  than  ever  in  his  life.  He  declared  in  ring- 
ing'tones  and  with  an  infinity  of  detail  that  he  was  now  working 
at  full  -need  for  tht  firsl  time,  and  that  until  he  had  reached 
fifty  life  had  meant   nothing  to  him.      Now.  so  he  says,  his  blood 

is  leaping  through  hi-  veins  like  wine,  and  he  is  doing  genuinely 

■  d  and  artistic  work,  the  -ort  of  finished  work  which  would 
have  been  entirely  beyond  him  in  the  inconsequential  years 
-one  by.  lb  sees  lit'-  a-  it  really  i-,  and  he  enjoys  it.  His 
work  i-  now  a  polished  product  that  brings  him  personal  satis- 
faction  a-  he  contemplates  it. 

This  i-  mighty  cheerful  and  encouraging  news  and  as  reading 
matter  it  i-  hard  to  beat.  It  i-  jusl  the  sort  of  reading  matter 
that  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  bath-mat-,  razor-stroppers, 
and  mechanical  pianos  like  to  have  opposite  their  advertise- 
ments, and  -o  every  one  i-  pleased,  including  the  editor,  readers 
who  are  beginning  to  regard  the  gray  glinl  in  the  morning 
whisker-  with  some  concern,  the  advertisers,  and.  best  of  all,  the 
author  himself. 

However,  I  was  lalkitiL'  with  a  medical  friend  lately,  and 
it  was  rather  unfortunate,  loo.  because  he  is  a  mean  soul 
and  he  throw-  a  very  damp  blanket.  1  will  say  thai  this  par- 
ticular physician  i-  one  of  the  most  facile  and  accurate  wot- 
blanket-throwers  in  America,  and  delights  in  it.  I  was,  for  the 
moment,  in"  a  hopeful  mood,  having  just  finished  Hie  newest 
glancing-backward  piece,  when  I  encountered  Old  Doctor 
Dismal,  lb-  had  read  it.  too.  We  discusl  it  and  ho  stated 
that  any  author  who  find-  the  blood  bubbling  through  his  veins 
like  wine  at  fifty  i-  either  indulging  in  airy  persiflage,  or  else 
he  requires  the  service-  of  a  good  blood  specialist.  At  fifty. 
according  to  the  blanket-thrower,. the  blood  floes  not  bubble, 
whether  ii   i-  the  blood  of  an  author  or  an   Eskimo,      it  sort  of 


meanders  along  gently  and  majestically,  moving  with  the 
deliberation  of  a  supreme  court  decision,  and  even  at  that  it 
requires  an  occasional  shot  of  sulfur  and  molasses  in  the  spring 
or  it  will  not  go  at  all. 

I  went  away  more  or  less  discouraged,  because  ono can  scarcely 
flout  the  dictum  of  science,  and  at  the  present  time  science 
is  completely  at  odds  with  tho  looking-backward  boys  and  the 
leading  periodicals. 

Mr.  Condon  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  much  of  what  appears 
in  tho  periodicals  regarding  old  gentlemen  who  feel  like  new  is 
duo  to  the  influence  of  much  previous  literature  on  the  subject 
lending  to  make  everybody  in  general  and  old  gentlemen  in 
particular    inclined  to  repudiate  old  age.     As  we  read: 

All  sorts  of  men  who  are  approaching  fifty,  or  passing  it,  are 
intensely  interested  in  just  such  articles  as  they  find  in  the 
looking-backward  series.  A  famous  New  York  journalist 
has  a  pel  editorial  which  lie  drags  from  its  lair  and  shoots  into 
print  about  once  in  every  two  weeks.  A  constant  reader  of  his 
paper  can  be  certain  of  getting  that  editorial  once  in  a  fortnight 
and  the  sharper  ones  can  almost,  foretell  the  day  of  its  coming. 
It  points  eloquently  and  oven  passionately  to  (he  remarkable 
career  of  Lahaima  the  Great,  advising  discouraged  men  to  behold 
him  and  take  example.  Lahaima  the  Great,  says  this  editorial, 
did  not  even  begin  to  build  the  celebrated  Curicules  until  he  was 
sixty-seven  years  old.  The  readers  are  urged  to  think  of  that 
in  moments  of  blank  despair.  Of  course,  none  of  thorn  gives  a 
faint  whoop  for  the  Lahaima.  They  care  very  slightly  whether 
ho  built  the  ( 'uricules  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  whether  he  built 
them  at  all,  or  whether  the  job  was  really  done  by  the  anti- 
administration  forces  of  the  time.  They  don't  know  what  the 
Curicules  is  or  are,  nor  do  they  care,  such  is  the  appalling  ignor- 
ance  and  indifference  of  the  average  newspaper  reader.  Neither 
does  the  editor,  but  the  solution  of  the  thing  is  very  simple. 
The  editor  himself  is  not  so  young  as  he  was.  In  fact,  he  is 
hastily  approaching  sixty,  and  the  sweetest  words  he  -writes, 
t  ho  most  consoling  and  soothing  words,  aro  to  be  found  at  regular 
slated  intervals  in  his  Curicules  editorial. 

If  all  those  looking-backward  gentlemen  told  the  preciso 
truth  about  their  preference  in  reading,  we  would  discover, 
no  doubt,  that  many  of  them  aro  hopeless  addicts  of  the  mortuary 
type  of  literature.  We  would  find  that  the  obituary  column 
in  the  morning  paper  is  a  source  of  much  innocent  pleasure, 
especially  on  those  cheery  mornings  when  the  age-average  is 
high.  The  usual  custom  with  regard  to  the  obit.  col.  is  to 
skip  the  names  and  addresses  which,  of  course,  are  of  no  im- 
portance. Some  mornings  the  vital  statistics  are  encouraging. 
They  may  road  this  way:  Mary  Jones,  died,  eighty-seven; 
Martha  Malone,  died,  ninety-one;  Jerry  Kincaid,  died,  seventy- 
seven;  Oscar  Fishbaum,  died,  eighty;  Sam  Limper,  died, 
•  ighty-eight — and  so  on,  down  to  the  heavy  line  where  the 
births  begin.  Those  aro,  indeed,  the  sunny  mornings.  The 
author  then  takes  his  pen  in  hand  and  sits  down  briskly  to  the 
day's  work.  He  starls  on  his  new  novel  or  his  now  play  with 
energy  and  gusto,  murmuring  the  clover  things  aloud  to  see 
how  they  sound  before  pulling  them  imporishably  down.  lie 
hums  gently,  smiles  at  the  canary,  and  looks  like  a  man  who  is 
enjoying  life  to  the  full.  On  such  mornings  his  wife  may  discuss 
the  bills  with  him  freely. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quotations  in  the  obituary  column 
have  a  more  sinister  look,  things  are  otherwise.  They  may 
run  t his  way:  Mary  Smith,  died,  forty-seven;  Agnes  Johnson, 
died,  fifty-one;  Oliver  Olnis,  died,  fifty;  Miejiael  Murphy,  died, 
forty-five;  George  Mut wilier,  died,  fifty-two;  James  Jones, 
died,  forty-nine;  Nathaniel  Ewing,  died,  thirty-six — and  so 
forth,  down  the  whole  dreary  list.  If  it  is  that  sort  of  morning 
news,  the  author  is  a  ruined  man,  so  far  as  that  particular  day 
is  concerned.  The  next  day  lie  may  possibly  recover  his  poise. 
The  news  may  be  more  jolly.  lb*  hopes  so.  He  puts  on  his 
raincoal  and  rubbers,  if  if  is  a  damp  day,  and  sloshes  dismally 
round  the  yard  all  morning,  flunking  of  all  the  disheartening 
things  he  has  over  heard,  and  wondering  gloomily  if  he  could 
stand  the  life-insurance  test  for  an  extra  thousand. 

A  dyspeptic  friend  of  mine  claims  that  the  half-century  lads 
are  merely  indulging  in  Ihc  old-fashioned  and  always  popular 
pastime  of  babning  themselves  along  as  they  go  onward.  I  hate 
to  think  so.  lb*  says  that  they  are  doing  nothing  more  than 
warming  the  cockles  of  their  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  flat- 
tering the  large  and  general  public,  because,  says  he,  if  there  is 
any  single  subject  about  which  we  all  delight  to  be  spoofed, 
it   is  the  subject  of  old  age. 

Every  man  of  fifty  loves  to  imagine  himself  (goes  on  this  old 
croaker)  running  swiftly  after  street-cars,  driving  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  tee,  dashing  up  the  stair  two  stops  at  a 
time,  chinning  himself  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  possibly  being 
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How  Redwood  Helped  Save  a  City 

During  the  great  conflagration  of  San  Francisco  in  1906,  the  fire 
was  stopped  at  a  dozen  places  by  rows  of  Redwood  dwellings  which 
faced  the  onrushing  flames.  The  houses  were  scorched,  but  refused  to 
burn. 

The  slow-burning  qualities  of  Redwood  gave  the  fire  fighters  their 
opportunity  forgetting  the  flames  under  control,  thus  saving  large  areas 
of  thickly  built-up  sections. 

P.  H.  Shaughnessy,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department, says: 

"After  an  extended  experience  of  more  than  22  years  in  active  connection 
with  the-  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  the  results  of  my  observations  con- 
vince me  that  under  similar  conditions  of  heat-exposure,  Redwood  lumber  ig- 
nites much  less  quickly  and  burns  much  more  slowly  than  .  .  .  other 
resinous  soft  building  woods  with  which  I  am  familiar;  and  I  am  also  convinced 
that  when  Redwood  becomes  ignited  the  fire  is  much  more  easily  extinguished" 

"his  unusual  resistance  to  fire  is     door    cores,  tanks,    vats,   mining 


due  to  the  absence  of  pitch  or  resin, 
and  it  renders  Redwood  highly 
desirable  for  the  construction  of 
homes  and  other  frame  structures, 


timbers,  etc. 

Redwood  also  resists  rot  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  an  added  advan- 
tage in  hundreds  of  construction 


as  well  as  for  industrial  and  speci-  and  specialty  uses.  A  natural pre- 
alty  purposes — sheathing,  siding,  servative  is  present  in  the  Red- 
shingles,  lath,  rails,  pillars — fire-     wood  tree. 

Gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the  unusual  and  peculiar  properties  of 
Redivood  for  many  building,  industrial  and  specialty  purposes,  has  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the  present  facilities  of  the  Redivood 
mills.  "The  mills  are  making  every  effort  to  enlarge  their  production  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  demand.  There  has  also  been  a  persistent  demand  from  lumber 
users  and  prospective  users  for  further  information  about  this  remarkable  wood, 
and  this  series  of  advertisements  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  information, 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 
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arrested  for  llirtinj;.  He  knows,  declares  Gloomy  Pierre,  what 
the  cold  truth  is.  The  cold  truth  is  that  at  fifty  the  old  boy  is 
slowing  up.  and  that  he  can  hear  an  occasional  croaking  of  the 
machinery  that  certainly  was  not  croaking  a  few  years  ago. 
He  knows,  furthermore,  that  his  blood  is  no1  racing  hotly 
through  his  veins,  and  that  he  can  keep  himself  from  climbing 
picket-fences  with  practically  no  effort  whatever.  Bis  blood 
does  not  bubble  like  wine,  and  he  is  mighty  lucky  that  his 
arteries  are  only  as  hard  as  they  are,  and  not  "twice  as  hard, 
as  they  will  be  presently. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  my  candid  friend  produces 
the  law  of  averages  and  stH'ks  to  confound  the  fifty-year-old 
hopefuls.  Why.  he  asks,  do  they  expect  to  do  what  they  expect 
to  do?  How  come.'  Upon  whal  figures  and  facts  do  they  base 
their  cheery  reasoning?  At  fifty  they  say  that  they  are  now 
going  to  sit  down  and  write  the  great  American  novels,  which 
they  have  been  contemplating  during  all  these  callow  years  of 
:mmaturity  and  animalism.  According  to  the  law  of  average, 
the  chances  are.  says  my  friend,  about  twelve  to  five  that  they 
don't  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

A  journeyman  shoemaker  who  reaches  a  serene  and  ripe  fifty 
rarely  rubs  his  hands  together  in  boyish  enthusiasm  and  an- 
nounces that  he  is  now  going  to  make  shoes  that  are  shoes.  He 
knows  approximately  well  that  if  he  hasn't  made  his  boot  tic 
tisistanct  yet.  the  chances  of  any  spectacular  shoe-making  in  the 
years  to  come  are  very  slight  indeed,  lie  will  go  on  making 
shoos,  of  course,  because  after  all.  that  is  his  trade  and  the  rent 
must  be  paid,  but  he  has  no  wild  illusions  about  it. 

Nor  doe-  the  jolly  motorman  of  fifty  look  back  and  sneer 
as  he  regards  himself  in  the  past.  Ho  doesn't  expect  to  perform 
miracles  of  motor-manning  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  fact, 
if  he  is  a  truthful  motorman.  he  will  probably  admit  that  his 
finesl  lever-twisting  is  now  behind  him,  and  that  his  future  work 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  very  ordinary.  This  is  because  the 
average  motormati  lacks  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  the  fifty-year 
author.  Anyhow,  nobody  is  going  to  ask  him  to  sit  down  and 
glance  back. 


WHY    YOUNG   WOMEN   ARE   LEAVING 
OUR   FARMS 

IT  IS  A  COMMONPLACE  thai  boys  arc  Leaving  the  farms, 
but  a  recent  reporl  says  that  young  women  are  leaving 
even  faster.  The  waste  of  woman-power  and  the  poverty 
of  the  child-crop  on  the  farms  form  one  of  the  most  serious 
menaces  t<>  the  rural  life  of  the  nation,  according  1o  deductions 
based  on  an  exhaustive  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  farm  bureaus.  The  farmer's  wife  has  a  long  round  from 
morning  sun  to  dewy  eve,  and  then  some  more.  After  she  has 
finished  sweeping,  cooking,  milking,  churning,  carrying  in  water, 
and  doing  odd  chores  around  the  barn  and  woodhouse,  not  to 
speak  of  sometimes  helping  to  feed  and  bed  the  live  stock,  she 
has,  of  course,  not  hing  to  do  tint  il  about  five  o'clock  nexl  morning, 
when  -h.'  lights  the  kitchen  stove  and  starts  where  she  left  off 
the  night  before.  Becoming  a  trifled  bored  with  this  unexciting 
round  of  toil,  the  farmer'-  daughter  casts  an  understanding  eye 
at  the  neighboring  farmer's  son  who  has  been  hanging  around 
her  ivy-clad  pprch,  reflects  upon  what  he  has  to  offer,  and  catches 
the  next  train  to  Squedunk  or  New  York.  And  because  she 
lives  more  than  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the  family  doctor, 
twelve  from  a  trained  nurse,  and  fourteen  from  a  hospital,  and 
rarely  ha-  any  prenatal  '-are.  the  farmer's  wife  too  often  sees  the 

•  •nolle  emptied  for  the  grave.  Infant  mortality,  in  spite  of  the 
healthier  environment,  is  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
Yet  for  all  that  there  i-  a  means  of  persuading  the  fanner's 
daughter  to  -lay  on  the  farm,  and  ii  is  possible  to  save  the  babies. 

A  survey  of  ten  thousand  farm  home-  in  thirty-three  States 
of  the  North  and  West,  recently  completed,  reveal-  the  fact, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  young 
women   are  leaving   the  rural   districts  in   larger  numbers  than 

•  oung  men.     And  this  is  why: 

More  than  half  of  the  women  inters  iewed,  altho  classed  by  the 

Census  Office  with  those  having  "no  occupation,"  are  up  and  at 

work  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.      The  working  day  of  the 
average  woman  i-  11.3  hour-  the  year  round,  and  in  summer  it  is 
13.12  hours.     And  eighty-*  ven  out  of  each  one  hundred  women 
no  regular  vacation  during  the  year. 


Five  additional  men  are  required  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  the 
year  on  eighty  per  cent,  of  6.083  farms  reporting,  but  only 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  women  included  in  the  survey  reported 
hired  help,  and  that  for  about  only  three  and  a  half  months 
each  year.  Yet  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  women  made 
part  or  all  of  the  family  bread,  sixty  per  cent,  churned  their  own 
butter,  in  ninety-six  cases  out  of  one  hundred  they  did  the  family 
washing,  forty-three  per  cent,  having  no  washing-machines, 
and  only  thirty-two  per  cent,  having  running  water  in  their 
homes;  ninety-two  per  cent,  did  all  the  family  sewing,  and  other- 
wise looked  after  their  families,  the  average  numbering  five 
persons,  and  their  homes,  meaning  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
seven-room  house. 

In  addition,  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  women  assist  in  the 
field  work,  twenty-five  per  cent,  help  to  feed  and  bed  the  live 
stock,  thirty-six  per  cent,  assist  in  the  milking,  eight  thousand 
include  milk-pails  in  their  dishwashing,  and  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  three  wash  the  separators.  Eighty-one  per  cent. 
attend  to  the  poultry,  meaning  on  an  average  ninety  hens,  and 
fifty-six  per  cent,  spend  part  of  their  time  weeding,  hoeing,  and 
tending  the  vegetable-  and  flower-gardens. 

These  tasks  accomplished,  the  farm  woman  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  may  devote  herself  to  such  social  diversions  as  aro 
possible  at  an  average  distance  of  5.9  miles  to  the  nearest  high 
school,  2.9  miles  to  the  nearest  church,  and  4.8  miles  to  the  near- 
est market,  and  to  Hie  care  of  her  children,  if  she  has  any. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  children  grew  as  thick  as 
weeds  on  the  farm,  but  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  reports  showed  an  average  of  but  1.18  under  ten  years 
of  age  for  each  home,  and  but  0.89  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  rural  homes  of  the  East  the  number  of 
children  fell  below7  the  country-wide  average,  while  that  in  the 
Western  section  proved  the  highest,  with  1.4  children  uuder 
ten  years  and  .97  child  per  home  between  ten  and  sixteen  years. 
As  a  partial  explanation  of  this  grave  phase  of  rural  life,  the 
writer  says: 

Significant  in  this  connection  are  the  figures  showing  that  the 
average  farm  home  is  more  than  fire  and  a  half  miles  from  tho 
family  doctor,  twelve  from  a  trained  nurse,  and  fourteen  from 
a-  hospital. 

"This  means,"  comments  Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  in  charge 
of  the  department's  extension  work  with  women,  under  whose 
direction  the  survey  was  made,  "that  even  tho  the  farm-home 
be  provided  with  an  automobile  and  a  lelephone  (sixty-two 
per  cent,  have  aufos  and  seventy-two  "per  cent,  have  phones), 
the  farm  family  may  be  obliged  to  act  unaided  in  case  of  sickness, 
childbirth,  or  serious  accident." 

What  Ihis  means  to  farm  mothers  is  indicated  by  tho  rocently 
published  reports  of  special  field  agents  of  the  children's  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  maternal  and  infant  welfare  in 
rural  areas  in  widely  separated  Stales. 

"Scarcely  a  mother  in  any  of  the  rural  areas  studied  had 
prenatal  care  measuring  up  to  an  accepted  standard  of  adequacy, 
and  more  than  three-fourths  had  no  medical  supervision  or 
advice,"  stated  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  hor 
annual  report  to  Congress. 

Year  by  year,  for  want  of  adequate  care,  thousands  of  mothers 
die  from  causes  largely  preventable,'  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  tho  Children's  Bureau,  with  an  effect  upon  their 
babies  as  direct  as  it  is  disastrous. 

"At  least  one  baby  in  every  twenty-five  dies  from  causes 
directly  traceable  to  the  care  and  condition  of  the  mother,"  says 
Miss  Lathrop.  "Moreover,  the  infant  mortality-rate*  from  all 
stated  causes  during  the  first  month  of  life  is  shown  to  be  higher 
'forty-six  per  one  thousand)  in  the  rural  part  of  the  birth  regis- 
tration area  than  in  the  cities  (43.4)." 

Accessible  hospital  facilities  and  an  adequate  public  health 
nursing  service  are  the  special  remedies  suggested  by  Miss 
Lathrop  for  the  relief  of  the  farm-mothers  and  babies.  This 
admittedly  would  cost  money,  but.  Miss  Lathrop  argues,  "the 
return  on  the  expenditure,  in  life  and  health  and  in  the  saving  to 
the  community  of  losses  on  account  of  sickness,  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  original  outlay." 

On   this  point    the  Department   of  Agriculture  is  emphatic. 

"Child  life  is  at  a  premium  iu  rural  districts,"  the  survey 
flatly  asserts,  "and  for  the  future  of  our  agriculture,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  an  intelligent  effort  should  be  made  and  as  much 
money  expended  to  safeguard  the  child  crop  on  Hie  farm  as  to 
safeguard  other  crops  that  have  to  do  with  building  up  the 
farmstead." 

The  problem  of  the  farm  woman  finally  has  assumed  propor- 
tions sufficiently  alarming  to  call  forth  from  tho  department  a 
note  of  warning  to  the  country. 
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Moon  engineers  have  utilized  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  motor  car  construction.  They 
have  selected  units  which  are  the  best  work 
of  part  specialists  who  set  modern  standards; 
they  have  applied  the  utmost  skill  in  combining 
them.  That's  why  the  Moon  stands  out  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  cars  and  is  priced  within 
the  realm  of  reason. 

Built  by  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


THE    SUCCESS    OF    THE    YEAR 


A  fine  point  in  the  Moon's  advanced 
design  is  the  extra  wheel,  or  tire  carrier 
— a  solid  piece  of  molded  steel.  Welded 
to  the  steel  gusset  plate  as  though  the 
two  Were  one. 


The  Moon  carrier  does  not  allow  a 
wheel  or  tire  to  rattle  or  Wabble.  It  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  rear  bumper, 
protecting  the  gasoline  tank  and  the 
Whole  rear  of  the  car. 
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"The  waste  of  woman-power  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
to  the  rural  life  of  the  nation."  according  to  the  deductions  drawn 
by  the  specialists  of  the  department  from  a  study  of  the  survey. 

"Altho  compared  with  even  ten  years  ago  the  returns  show  a 
change  for  the  better,  the  burden  is  still  far  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  average  woman  can  long  endure." 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  department  suggests  some 
very  definite  things.  Not  for  the  first  time,  for  the  conditions 
revealed  by  the  survey  were  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  by  President  Roosevelt  following  the  report 
of  the  Country  Life  Commission  appointed  by  him  in  1908, 
and  again  by  Secretary  Houston,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
in  1914.  following  his  inquiry  as  to  farm-home  conditions,  the 
replies  to  which  were  tragic  revelations  of  the  lives  of  women  in 
farming  communities.  The  present  survey,  the  extension 
service  hopes,  will  point  the  way  to  remedies  which  may  be 
applied  through  organized  effort  and  local  leadership. 

Two  effective  means  of  reducing  home  drudgery  are  the 
introduction  of  such  modern  labor-saving  equipment  in  the 
home  as  will  accomplish  necessary  work  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  and  the  removal  from  the  home  of  such  activities  as  can 
be  carried  on  as  cheaply  and  as  successfully  through  community 
cooperation  as  by  traditional  home  methods,"  suggests  the 
department. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  cooperative  laundries, 
creameries,  and  trading  centers,  and  to  build  up  community 
centers  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  work.  The  department's 
three  hundred  home  demonstration  agents  hope  thereby  to 
"increase  the  percentage  of  active  thinking  women  of  service  to 
society,  and  reduce  the  percentage  of  passive  slaves  of  routine, 
whose  tasks  cease  only  to  begin  again  with  a  new  day."  Last 
year,  we  are  informed,  the  agents  reported  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  counties  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  increased  home 
efficiency,  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
farm  families  being  assisted  in  rearranging  farm-house  or  kitchen 
as  an  important  first  step  in  efficient  housekeeping.  However, 
it  is  said: 

The  real  task  is  to  convince  the  man  of  the  family  that  the  farm- 
house should  be  as  well  equipped  as  the  up-to-date  barn. 

"The  farmer,"  comments  Miss  Ward,  "usually  considers 
modern  farm  equipment  as  so  much  currency  with  which  to  buy 
efficiency.  Of  the  total  number  answering  the  question  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  reported  power  for  operating  farm-machinery. 
When  we  consider  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  connect  the  engine 
used  at  the  farm  with  household  equipment  it  seems  a  singular 
fact  that  but  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  farm-houses  reporting 
have  this  advantage.  Power  for  such  frequently  recurring 
ta-ks  as  churning  and  using  the  washing-machine  would  greatly 
relieve  the  farm-woman. 

'"Running  water  is  the  pivot  upon  which  much  modern  con- 
venience depends.  Of  those  reporting  only  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  homes  have  running  water,  forty-eight  per  cent,  have 
water  in  the  kitchen  only.  In  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  homes 
into  which  water  must  be  carried  this  work  is  done  by  women." 

Of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  women 
answering  the  question,  only  twenty  per  cent,  had  bath-rooms 
in  their  homes. 

"The  loss  to  family  and  community  by  the  waste  of  women's 
energy  here  described  could  be  prevented  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  planning  and  well-direetod  investment  in  modern 
equipment,"  concludes  the  department.  "There  is  much  talk 
nowadays  of  the  economic  importance  of  a  contented  rural 
population,  willing  to  stay  on  the  land  and  help  to  build  it  up. 
haps  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing  this  about  will  be  the 
healthy,  alert,  and  expert  home-maker,  who  will  see  to  it  that  a 
part  of  the  increased  income  from  the  farm  is  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  home  as  a  means  of  contentment  and 
stimulus  for  farm-work. 

"Economists  of  our  country,  seeing  the  steady  migration  city- 
ward, recognizing  the  dearth  of  farm-labor  as  a  limiting  factor 
in  production,  and  connecting  this  with  the  isolation  and  in- 
convenience of  rural  living  conditions,  are  pointing  out  that 
where  these  exist  i>  is  doubtful  business  policy  to  use  increased 
income  to  buy  more  land  with  heavy  interest  charges  against 
it  rather  than  to  spend  part  of  that  income  in  raising  standards 
of  living  BO  that  farm-women  may  find  contentment  in  comfort- 
able, efficient  home-,  and  young  people  will  nol  necessarily 
go  bo  the  cities  in  March  of  attractive  living  conditions  and 
amusement." 

But  at  present,  according  to  Mis-  Ward: 

"The  farmer's  daughter  won't  marry  her  neighbor's  son 
1  she  doesn't  want  to  spend  her  life  doing  the  drudgery 

she  has  seeil  her  mother  do." 


PUBLICITY,  PUBLIC    OPINION,   AND   THE 
WILY   PRESS-AGENT 

HAIR-RAISING  YARNS  of  rivers  filled  with  crocodiles 
ready  to  gobble  up  unlucky  missionaries,  enticing 
tales  dealing  with  romances  among  the  freaks  of 
Bungling  Brothers'  circus,  and  a  whole  raft  of  other  examples 
of  modern  journalistic  art,  all  come  under  the  head  of  "Press- 
Agent  Stuff"  designed  primarily  to  interest  the  reading  public 
in  some  project  or  other.  This  species  of  literary  production 
was  born  in  the  circus,  but  it  spread  until  to-day  there  are  nearly 
as  many  kinds  of  press-agents  as  there  are  enterprises  and  inter- 
ests in  this  little  world.  From  being  a  craft  upon  which  sober- 
minded  folk  looked  askance,  the  calling  of  the  press-agent  and 
publicity  adviser  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
enlisting  thousands  of  capable  men  and  women  iu  all  the  large 
cities  and  in  most  modern  countries.  It  includes  many  types 
of  effort,  from  the  perfectly  legitimate  to  the  criminal.  Within 
the  ranks  of  the  publicity  men  are  found  individuals  as  various 
as  are  those  in  the  professions  of  law  or  medicine.  Some  are 
good  and  some  are  bad,  and  between  the  two  there  is  "an 
almost  infinite  gradation,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Time*.  He  furnishes  a  brief  sketch  of  press-agents 
and  their  mission,  from  which  we  quote: 

For  a  long  time  the  advance  man  of  the  itinerant  circus  was 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  profession  of  publicity. 
An  ingenious  soul  was  this  forerunner.  He  was  the  familiar 
annual  pilgrim  to  most  of  the  newspaper  offices  in  the  country. 
His  duty  was  to  obtain  the  publication  of  a  story  about  his  show. 
He  had  little  news  to  offer,  and  so  he  turned  to  gentle  invention. 
He  was  perhaps  the  original  nature-faker.  Every  year  he 
brought  an  announcement  of  a  strange  new  animal,  ordinarily 
never  before  caught  on  land  or  sea.  His  tales  were  not  es- 
pecially true,  but  they  were  amusing. 

When  his  own  fancy  failed,  he  would  lure  reporters  to  his  col- 
lections. Bright  young  men  would  permit  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  lady  gorilla's  invitation  to  afternoon 
tea,  and  a  fine  story  would  be  had.  Or  the  python  would 
go  to  the  dentist  for  the  delectation  of  the  journalist  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  press-agent.  The  devices  were  endless. 
Once  an  American  circus  invaded  London  and  the  advance 
agent  found  the  papers  adamant  against  his  ordinary  wiles. 
But  he  was  not  baffled.  A  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  one 
of  the  "freaks"  was  sent  to  The  Times.  In  this  letter  the 
scientific  causes  of  freakishness  were  discust  in  seeming  solemnity. 
According  to  tradition  an  enormous  correspondence  was  thereby 
evoked.  The  circus  was  the  talk  of  London.  The  press  agent 
smiled  wearily.  One  of  his  oldest  tricks  had  won  the  day  when 
his  latest  novelties  had  been  in  vain. 

The  theaters  quickly  imitated  the  circuses.  They  hired  news- 
paper men  and  soon  systematized  the  advance  man's  art.  A 
circus  comes  and  goes,  but  the  theater  runs  on  forever.  Con- 
sequently, the  theatrical  press-agent  had  a  difficult  job..  After 
the  first  day  op- two  his  production  really  afforded  no  news.  But 
his  salary  depended  on  the  frequency  with  which  he  got  "news 
notices."  He  accordingly  became  the  prolific  parent  of  in- 
vention. The  most  fantastic  creations  sprang  full-blown  from 
his  typewriter.  Some  of  his  imaginings  were  palpably  untrue, 
but  interesting  as  semifiction.  Theater  press-agenting  has  now 
attained  the  weight,  if  not  the  dignity,  of  a  very  solemn  pro- 
fession. The  agents  hunt  in  packs.  Representatives  of  diverse 
and  competitive  companies  meet  at  appointed  hours  and  make 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  as  gravely  as  a  complete  set  of 
honorary  pallbearers.  They  are  corpulent  and  well  drest  and 
apparently  prosperous. 

Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  devices  of  the  less  scrupulous  press- 
agents  to  gain  space  for  their  productions.  Where  thrilling 
things  don't  take  place  in  the  natural  course  of  human  events,  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  press-agent  usually  has  no  difficulty 
in  causing  something  to  happen  that  will  create  news,  if  what, 
remains  of  his  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  fabricate  out 
of  whole  cloth.  This  type  of  publicity  man  has  an  ally  in  the 
yellow  press.      As  we  read: 

Unscrupulous  editors  have  been  known  to  invent  foreign 
correspondence  in  order  to  compete  with  more  enterprising 
rivals.  Men  who  pretend  to  write  from  London  or  Paris  or 
Merlin  have  actually  composed  their  articles  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.     The  inside  faker  was  the  conscienceless  proprietor's 
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Announcing 
Packard  "Single  Six" 


The  10-Year  Car 


WE  have  always  made  large 
cars  designed  for  max- 
imum speed,  great  power,  and 
all  the  roominess  that  goes  with 
a  long  wheelbase.  The  ultimate 
development  has  been  the 
Twin  Six,  which  has  firmly 
established  itself  in  the  regard 
of  the  public,  and  which  we 
have  been  producing  and  mar- 
keting for  a  number  of  years. 

Packard  reputation  for  motor 
cars  rests  solidly  upon  the  Twin 
Six,  and  it  always  will! 


But  there  has  for  years  been 
an  insistent  demand  for  another 
car  to  supplement  the  Twin 
Six:  a  car  of  shorter  wheelbase 
and  lighter  weight,  a  general- 
purpose  car  of  great  maneu- 
verability in  traffic,  one  that 
would  park  in  a  short  space  at 
the  curb. 

And  the  demand  was  that 
this  light  car  should  give  un- 
usual gasoline  mileage  and  tire 
mileage,  and  finally,  that  it 
should  be  designed  and  built 
Packard-wise,  and  therefore  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  repair 
shop  longest  and  to  require 
least  attention  from  its  owner 
or  driver. 

We  thought  it  over  and 
studied  the  problem  for  a  good 
many  years,  during  all  of  which 
we  were  accumulating  expe- 
rience in  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  possible 
grade  of  car. 

We  have  at  various  times 
during  the  past  ten  years  de- 
signed a  light-weight  com- 
panion to  our  larger  cars,  but 
were  never  entirely  satisfied 
with  our  efforts. 


Then  the  war  broke  out  in 
1914,  and  believing  that  Amer- 
ica would  inevitably  become 
involved,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  designing  airplane  en- 
gines, and  from  then  to  the 
close  of  the  war  had  a  thor- 
oughly successful  experience 
in  designing  and  manufactur- 
ing airplane  motors,  which,  as 
you  know,  must  give  the  great- 
est power  with  the  least  pos- 
sible weight. 


We  learned  a  great  deal 
through  this  experience  that 
was  applicable  to  the  auto- 
mobile, and  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  we  felt  we  were 
finally  well  equipped  by  ex- 
perience to  design  the  light- 
weight car. 

Meanwhile,witha  constantly 
growing  talk  of  congestion  in 
traffic,  and  increasing  cost  of 
gasoline,  tires  and  other  sup- 
plies, the  demand  for  the  light 
car  became  more  and  more 
insistent. 

«       *       * 

We  have  taken  several  years 
for  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  this  new  Packard, 
but  we  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished what  we  set  out  to  do, 
and  take  now  a  pride  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  Packard 
Single  Six  will  soon  be  ready. 
It  will  be  manufactured  along- 
side the  Twin  Six  and  by  the 
same  matured  and  experienced 
organization. 

The  new  car  is  of  five-passenger 
capacity  and"  will  be  offered  in 
Touring,  Runabout,  Coupe  and 
Brougham  or  Sedan. 

The  motor  has  six  cylinders,  3%" 
bore  by  4/4"  stroke.  It  is  therefore 
of  medium  size,  and  despite  its  light 
weight  is  very  sturdily  built. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  Fuelizer. 


The  Single  Six  motor  is  new 
throughout  but  it  is  not  experimental. 

It  includes  every  principle  of  good 
engineering  that  our  experience  has 
shown  to  make  for  maximum  power, 
coupled  with  silent  operation  and 
freedom  from  annoying  troubles. 
We  have  failed  of  our  intentions  if 
we  have  not  produced  a  motor  that 
will  run  longer  and  require  less  at- 
tention than  any  other. 

Our  chassis  design  is  very  simple 
and  clean.  Its  light  weight,  together 
with  its  unusually  efficient  motor, 
result  in  a  very  economical  car. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  in  our  test 
driving  in  cross-country  runs,  we  have 
made  over  twenty  miles  to  the  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Of  course,  in  congested 
city  driving,  the  mileage  will  not  be 
so  high. 

Average  tire  mileage  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exceedL  15,000  miles.  In 
our  extensive  experimental  driving 
of  this  new  car,  we  have  had  some 
tires  in  fair  condition  at  the  end  of 
25,000  miles. 

It  is  an  agreeable  car  to  operate, 
having  the  easiest  possible  steering, 
the  lightest  clutch  action,  the  shortest 
turning  radius  and,  we  believe,  all 
those  qualities  that  you  would  like 
to  have  in  a  light-weight  car  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

The  workmanship  and  finish  are  ^ 
Packard  throughout. 


The  greatest  obtainable  luxury,  the 
uiaximum  power,  and  the  ultimate 
in  road-ability,  must  always  be  found 
in  the  large  car.  That  is  the  field  in 
which  the  Packard  Twin  Six  will 
always  be  dominant. 

In  this  new  car  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  compete  in  that  field,  but 
rather  to  produce  an  active,  easily- 
operated,  high-grade,  light  car,  with 
all  the  elements  of  efficiency,  econ- 
omy of  operation  and,  above  all, 
long  life. 

There  are  Packard  cars  today,  de- 
signed years  ago,  that  are  nearing  the 
half-million  mark  in  miles  traveled. 

The  new  Single  Six  is  also,  we  con- 
fidently believe,  a  TEN-YfcAR  CAR. 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  is 
$3640  at  Detroit. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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15,000 

Miles 

The  factory  basis 

The  basic  test  on  Miller 
Cords  is  15,000  miles.  On 
Miller  Fabrics,  8,000  miles. 
Then  the  tires  are  exam- 
ined. Thousands  of  les- 
sons, in  the  course  of 
years,  are  taught  by  these 
tested  tires. 


Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth  with 
cups,  to  firmly  grasp  wet 
asphalt.  Geared -to -the -Road 
side  treads  mesh  like  cogs 
in   dirt. 


A  Million  Dollar  Tire 

On  which  mileage  has  been  doubled  in  three  years 


Three  years  ago  the  Miller  Tire  had 
won  a  wide  respect.  But  our  average 
mileage  has  been  doubled  since  then. 
On  one  type  alone — the  Miller  Cord — 
we  have  spent  $1,136,419.  Our  labora- 
tory and  testing  expense  on  that  type 
last  year  averaged  $10,000  monthly. 

So  the  Miller  Cord  of  1920  is  a  million- 
dollar  tire.  And  the  perfecting  of  Miller 
Fabrics  has  doubtless  cost  as  much. 

Where  the  Money  Goes 

A  large  corps  of  experts  work  in  the 
Miller  Laboratories.  We  keep  250  tires 
constantly  running  under  observation. 
Over  1,000  tires  per  year  are  worn  out 
to  show  us  what  wear  will  do.  Eight 
geared-up  machines  run  tires  650  miles 
daily  under  extreme  rear-wheel  con- 
ditions. Over  $1,000  daily  is  spent  on 
our  tests  and  inspections. 

Every  lot  of  tread  stock  is  first  vul- 
canized and  tested  in  our  laboratory. 
Over  $300  daily  is  spent  to  test  just  the 
fabrics  and  the  cords. 


Every  tire  is  signed  by  the  maker  and 
inspector.  And  both  are  penalized  if  a 
tire  comes  back. 

Does  It  Pay? 

Tires  are  bought  carelessly  by  many. 
Value  is  a  matter  of  guess.  So  one 
might  gain  large  tire  sales  without  all 
this  expense. 

But  times  are  changing.  Exceptional 
mileage  is  now  talked  about.  One  tells 
another  about  the  Miller  Tire.  Miller 
sales  have  multiplied  about  20  times 
over  since  this  betterment  *began. 

Note  How  You  Respond 

Try  a  Miller,  watch  the  mileage,  com- 
pare it  with  the  tires  you  know. 

See  how  you  react — how  you  cling 
to  Millers  —  how  you  tell  your  friends 
about  them.  You  will  see  why  it  pays 
us  to  build  tires  like  these. 

Try  a  Miller  now.  Or,  if  you  buy  a  new 
car,  get  Miller  equipment.  Twenty  makers 
now  supply  Miller  equipment.  Others 
supply  it  without  extra  cost. 


millerTires 


CORDS 


Geared-to-the-Road 

Registered  V .  S.  Patent  Office 

Twice  Better  Than  Three  Years  Ago 


FABRICS 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Miller  Inner  Tubes,  built  layer  on  layer.     The  highest  attainment 

in  an  Inner  Tube,  red  or  gray 


pet  economy.  Full  many  a  traveler  of  yellow  journalism  has 
never  left  the  home  office.  Men  trained  in  this  type  of  shameless 
invention  have  responsibility  for  much  of  the  worse  sort  of 
press-agent  faking.  For  the  reporter  taught  by  a  yellow  editor 
to  fabi-icate  falsehood  is  apt  to  continue  the  business  when  he 
goes  into  the  publicity  field. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  faking  is  only  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  then  it  becomes  a  hoax.  No  less  a  literary  man  than 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  the  author  of  one  fa/nous  hoax.  In  the 
early  days  of  American  journalism  the  hoax  was  a  favorite 
diversion  of  enterprising  editors.  Psiiedo-seience  was  the  usual 
stuff  from  which  impossible  tales  would  be  fashioned.  Trips 
to  the  moon,  made  possible  through  some  miraculous  invention, 
have  more  than  once  been  imposed  upon  a  gullible  public.  Even 
now  the  hoax  is  used  by  ill-advised  journals.  A  modern  editor, 
keenly  aware  of  his  responsibility,  will  no  more  knowingly 
deceive  the  public  than  will  an  honorable  manufacturer  vend 
spoiled  products. 

This  is  the  real  reason  that  mendacious  press-agents  are  under 
the  ban.  The  springs  of  public  information  can  not  safely  be 
polluted.  Yet  that  is  what  happens  when  men  and  women  take 
to  inventing  occurrences  designed  to  enrich  some  one  at  the 
public's  expense.  Rut  actual  "faking"  of  news  is  relatively  an 
unimportant  feature  of  the  press-agent's  field.  The  news  liar  is 
probably  no  more  numerous  in  the  craft  than  is  the  medical  or 
the  legal  liar  in  those  professions.  -As  a  matter  of  truth  the 
press-agent  is  the  natural  by-product  of  democracy.  Public 
opinion  is  said  to  govern  in  free  countries.  Perhaps  it  does — 
it  certainly  does  if  it  persists  long  enough.  The  press-agent, 
the  director  of  public  information,  the  public  relations  adviser, 
are  each  in  their  degree  engaged  in  making  public  opinion  for 
the  causes  they  represent. 

The  work  of  the  press-agent  must  be  judged  largely  by  the 
cause  in  which  he  exerts  himself.  If  it's  a  good  cause,  many 
of  the  methods  employed  to  give  it  publicity  may  be  excused. 
Woman  suffrage  is  given  as  an  example: 

In  order  to  gel  votes,  suffragists  had  to  enlist  public  opinion. 
Newspaper  publicity  was  the  most  direct  route.  In  Boston  the 
newspapers  at  one  time  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  suffragists. 
Women  seeking  the  vote  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  any 
press  mention  of  their  meetings.  They,  therefore,  resorted  to 
many  subtleties. 

.  To  no  small  extent  suffrage  has  had  to  dramatize  its  news. 
The  suffragists  have  not  "faked,"  but  they  tunc  created  events 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  attention.  The  endless  number 
of  women  who  have  gone  to  jail  for  the  infraction  of  petty 
ordinances  have  had  this  goal  in  mind.  To  some  the  effort 
has  seemed  to  go  to  the  extent  of  fanaticism,  but  the  sacrifices 
of  the  suffragists  have  been  justified  by  success.  In  their  work 
they  have  elaborated  a  remarkable  technique,  which  is  being 
used  in  many  other  fields.  Every  reform  movement  has  its 
publicity  department  now.  Reform  must  have  the  support 
of  a  favorable  public  opinion,  and  the  press-agent  seems  to 
offer  the  facile  route  to  that  end.  News  is  created.  A  meeting 
is  staged,  not  because  it  is  expected  that  the  meeting  in  itself 
will  accomplish  much,  but  because  news  will  develop. from  the 
meeting. 

Not  only  movements  but  also  individual  men  and  women 
often  stake  their  reputations  on  press-agents.  Occasionally 
it  works  out  strangely.  Not  far  [from  Manhattan  Island  lives 
a  preacher  who  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  his  flock  was  not 
sufficiently  well  known.  So  this  worshiper  surreptitiously 
hired  a  press-agent  to  bring  fame  to  her  preacher.  The  agent 
was  effectual.  On  every  topic  of  the  day  that  particular  divine 
was  interviewed.  He  was  subtly  led  to  take  attitudes  and  to 
state  views  sufficiently  bizarre  to  assure  attention.  The  press- 
agent  was  engaged  for  a  six  weeks'  campaign.  Within  three 
weeks  the  member  of  the  congregation  who  had  sought  to  invest 
in  fame  had  enough.  But  meantime  the  minister  had  become 
a  public  character.  His  appetite  for  head-lines  had  been 
whetted.  He  had  learned  to  see  himself  in  terms  of  news  values. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  discovers-.  But  it  is  precisely  wliat  some 
politicians  and  opera-singers  have  long  been   doing. 

"Out  of  all  this  random  development  the  -business  of  the 
publicity  expert  lias  matured.  As  matters  now  stand  nearly 
every  large  organization  has  its  press-agent.  T-lie  field  of 
activity  has,  toolXen larked.  For  when  the  press-agent  becomes 
t  he  "director  of  pubUo  relations"  he  assumes  new  duties.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  get  material  printed  he  often  exerts  himself  to  keep 
his  clients  out  of  the  papers.  The  best  of  the  type  are  genuine 
advisers.  They  are  men  of  experience.  They  are  called  in  to 
estimate*  the  possible  effects  of  certain  courses  of  action.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  appraising  the  temper  of  masses 
of  men.     One  course  of  act  ion  is  advocated  and  anot  her  opposed. 
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No  business  man  with  a  skilled  publicity  adviser  would  ever  say 
anything  remotely  resembling  "the  public  be  damned."  These 
words  might  express  his  innermost  views,  but  he  v/ould  be  wary 
enough  to  avoid  the  tactless  utterance. 

Besides  advising  modern  business  what  not  to  do,  the  "director 
of  public  relations"  must  explain  appropriately  what  is  being 
done.  In  this  positive  fashion  the  press-agent  has  something 
of  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  with  the  difference  that  he  may  be 
talking  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  a  jury.  The  railroads, 
began  to  take  on  men  for  this  service  when  the  Granger  movement  ' 
was  at  its  height.  Much  of  the  legislation  unfavorable  to  the 
transportation  companies  had  been  stimulated  by  unpleasant 
personal  relations  between  farmers  and  railroad  agents.  More 
fundamental  grievances  were,  of  course,  also  operating.  But 
when  the  corporations  changed. -front  and  began  through  con- 
siderate utterance  to  wop  the  good-will  of  the  public,  the  emo- 
tional impetus' of  much  of  the  antirailroad  law-making  was 
cut  off.     So  has  it  been  with  business  generally. 

Out  of  press-agent ing  has  grown  the  vast  amount  of  propaganda 
that  to-day  floods  the  whole  world.  Every  movement  has  its  " 
propaganda,  from  Bolshevism  to  the  prophet  who  prognosticates 
the  end  of  all  created  things  at  an  early  date.  Governmental 
affairs  have  especially  been  made  the  subject  of  airing  through 
propaganda  methods  since  the  war.     Furthor: 

The  development  is  entirely  natural.  Diplomacy  inherently 
is  in  part  a  press-agenting  and  news-gathering  business.  The 
diplomat  during  the  war  found  himself  in  a  competition  with 
newspaper  correspondents  and  with  governmental  press-agents. 
The  ministers  and  ambassadors  frequently  found  themselves 
sadly  "scooped"  by  correspondents  who  were  more  enterprising 
in  finding  ways  of  transmitting  news  than  were  dignified  diplo- 
matic persons.  Open  propaganda  has,  of  course,  never  been 
esteemed  proper  for  embassies  and  legations,  but  still  the  suc- 
cessful foreign  representative  has  been  the  man  whose  personal 
popularity  put  his  country  in  a  favorable  light  abroad.  For 
that  reason  graceful  speakers  have  been  very  useful  in  the 
foreign  service. 

As  diplomacy  becomes  "open,"  the  ambassador  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  a  director  of  public  relations  in  foreign 
lands.  During  the  war  most  countries  found  it  desirable  to 
create  "committees  on  public  information"  to  supplement 
this  work  of  diplomacy.  Often  jealousy  arose  between  the  two 
branches.  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  deemed  themselves  en- 
tirely competent  to  handle  all  the  propaganda  of  their  countries. 
Perhaps  they  were.  Certainly  since  the  end  of  the  war  brought 
about  the  dismantling  of  the  frankly  propaganda  organizations 
the  Foreign  Offices  have  been  busy  ladling  out  "public  infor- 
mation." Those  who  do  not  like  the  particular  species  of  infor- 
mation thus  dispensed  are  critical  of  governmental  propaganda, 
but  really  the  tendency  is  progressive.  For,  if  the  democratic 
peoples  are  ever  to  control  their  foreign  policies,  they  must 
know  what  those  policies  are.  Propaganda  from  a  Foreign 
Office  can  scarcely  be  termed  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  as  a  philosopher  would  understand  truth; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  old-fashioned 
secret  diplomacy.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  creation  of 
ministries  of  public  information  or  departments  of  propaganda  is 
being  broached  in  more  than  one  great  country. 

The  great  objection  urged  against  the  superpress  agents 
of  business  and  governments  lies  in  the  charge  that  thejT  render 
the  truth  more  difficult  to  get.  Some  do  and  others  do  not.  In 
one  way  these  entrepreneurs  of  public  opinion  have  rendered 
news-gathering  easier  of  achievement.  Through  the  press-agent 
it  is  at  the  worst  possible  to  get  an  official  version  of  the  facts 
in  any  particular  case.  Before  tlie  rise  of  the  publicity  business 
it  was  often  impossible  to  get  this.  Responsible  executives 
were  inaccessible.  In  a  big  strike,  for  example,  both  sides  usually 
now  have  their  press-agents. 

The  correspondent  who  accepted  one  of  these  partizan  state- 
ments as  the  /;/'•/ niii-fiicii  truth  would  be  as  superficial  and  as 
prejudiced  as  a  court  which  based  its  decree  on  the  unsupported 
brief    presented    by    one    side.      Bui     a    lawyer's    brief    does    not 

necessarily  befuddle  a  jurist  and  a  press-agent's  announcement  • 

need  not  inevitably  di  ter  a  reporter  from  his  opinion  of  t  he  fact  s 
in  any  issue.  The  good  judge  verities  the  allegations  of  the 
counsel  and  the  wary  report  er"  uses  I  he  si  ulT  supplied  by  press- 
agejlts  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  If  he  is  lazy  or  incompetent 
or  prejudiced  he  may  be  frustrated  bv  the  publicity  man,  but  in 
similar  fashion  a  judge  might  be  thwarted  bj   a  lawyer.     But 

the  sin  would  be  that  of  the  individual  and  not  of  the  system. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  guessed  that  the  press-agent, 
huge  and- small,  has  come  to  stay.     Propaganda  is  not  a  passing 

phase.  Popular  government  is  in  the  ascendent  and  public 
opinion  is  the  power  behind  the  democratic  throne.     The  pub- 
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licity  man  is  the  attorney  whose  arguments  may  go  to  the  nation. 
He  is  frankly  a  special  pleader.  Be  has  not  the  de! ached  passion 
for  truth  which  is  the  glory  of  the  scientific  mind.  Often  also 
he  seems  embarrassingly  numerous  and  at  times  irritatingly 
banal.  Sometimes  he  is  a  shameless  liar  and  again  he  appears 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  people.  Hut  he  would  be  missed.  Whether 
as  the  fabricator  of  harmless  pleasantries  or  as  the  serious 
proponent  of  far-reaching  policies,  his  place  is  as  sure  as  the 
lawyer's.  And  that  species,  l>e  it  observed,  is  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  extinction. 


UNDER   THE   TENT   WITH   A   REAL 
CIRCUS   MAN 

A  PARADE  FULL  OF  WHITE  HORSES  has  a  lot  of 
'" punch."  That  answers  the  question,  "Why  do  you 
have  mostly  all  white,  or  gray,  horses?"  which  circus 
people  say  is  one  of  the  three  invariable  queries  that  have  been 
propounded  to  them  since  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.  The  other  two  are,  "Isn't  it  a  hard  life?"  and 
the  good  old  standby.  "Where  do  you  go  from  here?"  In 
answering  these  and  other  questions  about  the  circus  in  The 
American  Magazine  (New  York)  Ed.  P.  Norwood,  of  Ringling 
Brothers'  Circus,  throws  numerous  side-lights  on  the  circus  and 
its  people,  and  incidentally  tells  some  interesting  things  about 
eircusgoers.  The  questions  about  the  white  horses  and  the 
"hardness"  of  circus  life,  Mr.  Norwood  apparently  finds  quite 
natural,  but  he  admits  being  puzzled  by  the  persistent  inquiry 
regarding  where  the  "greatest  aggregation"  is  going  "from 
here."  He  says  some  time  ago  the  head  of  the  commissary 
department  bet  a  hat  that  all  his  visitors  the  next  day  would 
ask  that  question.  Ten  men  called  on  the  commissary  that 
day  and  nine  of  them  asked  it.  The  tenth  one  went  out  without 
doing  so  and  the  man  with  whom  the  wager  had  been  made 
was  just  congratulating  himself  upon  having  won  a  hat  when 
the  tenth  man  returned  and  stuck  his  head  inside  the  tent. 
"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "where  do  you  go  from  here?"  The 
circus  people  know,  says  Mr.  Norwood,  that  the  circus  animals 
in  which  people  are  most  interested  are  the  horses,  tin*  elephants, 
and  the  trained  seals.  About  4 ho  horses  they  ask  not  only  why 
they  are  all  white  or  gray,  but  they  are  also  curious  to  know  if  the 
big  white  ring  horses  are  bred  especially  for  the  circus,  and  if  the 
"calico  ponies"  with  their  sensational  colors  are  "hand-painted." 
Answering  these  questions  and  some  others  about  circus  horses, 
Mr.  Norwood  says: 

The  circus  name  for  these  mammoth  ring  horses  is  "rosin- 
back-":  because  they  are  rubbed  with  "rosin" — as  we  call 
"resin" — so  that  the  bareback  riders  won't  slip. 

They  are  not  specially  bred  for  their  work,  but  are  usually 
promoted  from  the  ranks.  A  ring  horse  must  be  tempera- 
mentally as  will  as  physically  fitted  for  its  job.  Its  back  might 
be  as  wide  as  a  house  and  as  flat  as  a  floor,  but  if  such  a  horse 
was  afflicted  with  nerves,  it  would  be  not  only  useless  but  posi- 
tively dangerous  in  the  circus  ring.  If  a  horse  swerved,  or 
jumped,  or  even  varied  its  gait  during  a  somersault  act,  for 
instance,  the  rider  might  miss  his  or  her  footing  and  be  laid 
Up  with  a  broken  arm  or  collar  hone. 

For  the  circus-rider's  stunt  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  .Just 
watch  these  riders  the  next  time  you  have  a  chance.  They  are 
all  easy  smile-,  while  sitting  on  the  southwesf  corner  of  their 
Bteed,  as  it  ambles  around  the  rint,r  between  stunts.  But  when 
they  tret  up  on  its  back,  preparatory  to  jumping  through  hoops 
or  turning  somersaults,  there  are  no  careless  smiles,  but  an 
intense  and  serious  concentration.  On  their  perfect  adjustment 
to  the  movement  of  the  horse  depend  their  success  and  their 
safety. 

As  for  the  horse,  it  must  be  absolutely  dependable.     So  when 

we  find  among  the  work   horses      those  which  do  the  hauling — 

one  that  i-  built  right  physically  and  that  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  nerves,  we  take  i'  OUt  of  the  ranks  and  train  it  for 
the  ring. 

The  work-horses  themselves  an-  among  the  shrewdest  animals 
I  ever  saw.  Y"ou  would  love  to  watch  them  on  their  job.  We 
hook  them  up  in  teams  of  from  four  to  a  dozen;  and  those 
cle\er  old  fellows  have  a  regular  Bystem  of  their  own.  They 
m  to  know  exactly  how  much  each  should  pull;  and  every 
one  of  them  pulls  his  amount — no  more  and  no  less. 


If  one  horse  is  a  slacker,  we  try  to  improve  his  morals  in  this 
respect.  But  if  he  won't  do  his  share,  we  simply  get  rid  of  him. 
The  circus  has  no  use  for  slackers,  even  among  animals. 

An  experienced  circus  horse  is  a  wise  old  bird.  Hundreds  of 
times  1  have  seen  them  look  over  their  shoulders  and,  appar- 
ently sizing  up  the  job  to  be  done,  put  forth  just  the  amount 
of  energy  they  had  decided  to  be  necessary — then  stop  and  settle 
back  in  the  traces,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There!  We've  done  our 
part!" 

Their  life  is  what  you  might  call  "regularly  irregular."  They 
have  to  pile  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  haul  the  circus 
to  "the  lot,"  and  help  to  get  it  set  up.  Later  comes  the  parade. 
Then  they  have  little  to  do  until  night,  when  they  must  haul 
the  outfit  back  to  the  railroad. 

This  makes  their  hours  very  irregular;  so  these  wise  old  fel- 
lows have  learned  to  snatch  their  sleep  as  they  can.  I  have 
seen  them,  in  the  midst  of  hauling  a  load,  drop  down  on  their 
knees — when  they  could  see  that  there  would  be  an  intermission 
in  the  work — and  take  a  little  cat-nap  right  then  and  there. 
We  human  beings  could  learn  some  pretty  useful  things  from 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  curiously  marked  ponies  and  horses,  you  are 
all  wrong  when  you  suspect  us  of  having  them  painted  to  order. 
They  are  the  real  thing.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  be  out 
in  rain  and  mud;  and  they  must  be  groomed  every  day,  and 
often  scrubbed.  No  "hand-painting"  would  survive  that  sort 
of  thing.     Nature  is  the  only  artist  we  depend  on. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  life  in  the 
circus  is  not  a  "hard  life,"  the  writer  assures  us  it  is  all  of  that, 
and  even  more.  It  is  filled  with  hard  work,  many  discom- 
forts, and,  to  some  of  the  performers,  considerable  danger.  For 
instance,  the  business  of  swinging  from  trapezes  at  dizzy  heights 
not  only  looks  dangerous,  but  really  is  so,  Mr.  Norwood  declares, 
and  continues: 

.  You  may  think  that'  the  net,  stretched  underneath,  is  a 
guaranty  against  accident.  But  a  man  can  break  his  neck — 
and  some  performers  have  broken  theirs— by  falling  into  the 
net .  Occasionally,  too,  a  performer,  making  a  long  swing  to  his 
partner,  misses  his  hold  and  shoots  over  the  edge  of  the  net. 

When  an  aerialist  finds  that  he  is  going  to  land  in  he  net, 
he  twists  in  the  air  the  way  a  cat  does,  trying  to  fall  in  a  favor- 
able position.  The  best  way  is  to  land  fiat  on  his  back,  or  per- 
haps more  in  a  sitting  posture.  If  he  lands  on  his  feet,  he  may 
get  a  broken  ankle;  if  on  the  back  of  his  shoulders,  a  broken 
neck.    So  don't  think  he;  drops  for  the  fun  of  it.    He  doesn't. 

I  spoke  of  these  aerialists  doing  their  stunts  at  dizzy  heights. 
Often  that  is  truly  what,  they  are — dizzy  heights.  You  have 
no  idea  what  an  inferno  of  heat  these  people  are  going  into  when 
you  see  them,  a  sizzling  summer  afternoon,  climbing  the  long 
ladder  to  the  little  platform  almost  up  in  the  peak  of  the  tent. 
Out  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  one  hot  August  afternoon,  Ernest  Clark- 
took  a  thermometer  up  to  this  platform.  Clark,  who  does  a 
triple  twisting  somersault  while  flying  through  the  air,  hung  the 
thermometer  up  there  while  he  went  through  his  act,  which 
occupied  perhaps  ten  minutes.  Before  he  came  down,  he  looked 
to  see  what  the  mercury  registered.      It  was  132  degrees! 

When  aerialists  work  together  in  these  flying  leaps  and  somer- 
saults, they  catch  each  other's  wrists,  not  their  hands.  In 
warm  weat  her  especially  they  are  likely  to  perspire;  and  when  a 
man  comes  flying  through  the  air  with  great  force,  the  hands 
sometimes  slip  along  the  wrists,  tin*  hold  misses,  and  he  fal!\s 
into  the  net.  You  never  saw  an  aerialist  at  work  without  a 
handkerchief,  did  you?  They  need  these  handkerchiefs!  It  is 
not  affectation,  no  wasting  of  time,  when  they  wipe  their  hands 
and  wrists  industriously  at  every  opportunity.  They  are  not  a 
bit  fond  of  landing  in  that  net  which  you  regard  so  complacently. 

You  are  right  when  you  so  unanimously  surmise  that  "it 
must  be  a  hard  life."  There  is  no  other  kind  of  existence  just 
like  it.  Do  you  ever  go  down  and  see  the  circus  come  in? 
Thousands  of  people  do.  Many  of  them  are  "regulars"  who 
get  up,  year  after  year,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  there- 
abouts, and  hike  down  to  the  railroad-yards  to  watch  the  un- 
loading of  the  circus-trains. 

I  never  get  over  being  surprized  that  most,  of  these  early- 
morning  friends  of  ours  are  grown  men.  Of  course,  the  small 
boy  is  in  evidence,  too;  and  there  is  always  a  sprinkling  of 
girls  and  women.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  crowd  is  made 
up  of  men. 

If  you  have  ever  been  "among  those  present"  when  the  circus 
came  in,  you  probably  have  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  par- 
ticular line  of  cars  behind  whose  windows  the  performers  them- 
selves are  still  sleeping.  For,  of  course,  these  performeBs  have 
no  hand  in  the  unloading.  They  snooze  peacefully  in  their 
berths  until  breakfast-time. 
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TRUCKS 


^|  aO    do   the   hard   work 
r*-  easily  and   the    ordinary 
work  reliably  is  the  duty  of 
every  FWD  truck. 

Exclusive  patented  construc- 
tion gives  them  first  call  on 
every  job  in  the  3-ton  truck- 
ing range  with  economy  as 
their  outstanding  feature. 


The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 


Frank  Peterson  of  Dos  Cabezos,  Ariz., 
has  used  an  FWD  truck  for  two  years 
without  spending  one  dollar  for  repairs  or 
replacements. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  the  living-quarters  of  these  performers? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  for  six 

months  of  the  year  in  a  circus  train'.'     Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  it : 

The  star  performers  have  their  quarters  in  regular  compart- 
ment-oars, each  person,  or  each  married  couple,  having  a  special 
compartment.  Some  of  these  stars  receive  as  much  as  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  week:  and  their  little  rooms  in  the  car  are 
often  fitted  up  very  attractively  with  hooks,  pictures,  and  their 
personal  belongings. 

The  other  performers  travel  in  Pullmans  which  arc  rebuilt 
especially  to  fit  the  needs  of  circus  life'.  The  berths  are  a  little 
wider  than  in  a  regular  Pullman  and  are  always  made  up  as 
beds,  because  they  art  occupied  only  at  night.  There  are  lower 
and  upper  berths;  and  the  occupant  who  is  assigned  to  a  berth 
keeps  the  same  one  throughout  the  season. 

You  may  think  there  is  jealousy  and  hard  feeling  because 
some  get  better  locations  than  others.  But  the  circus  is  an  old 
institution,  in  which  the  different  human  factors  have  adjusted 
themselves,  through  years  of  experience,  to  a  settled  social 
system.  No  diplomatic  court  of  Europe  has  a  more  recognized 
order  of  precedence  than  the  circus  lias  when  this  precedence 
must  he  considered. 

Circus  people  know  that  the  only  way  to  run  the  institution 
at  all  is  to  settle  on  a  scheme  which  seems  the  most  workable, 
and  to  adjust  their  individual  preferences  to  that  scheme  as  the 
best  one  that  has  been  devised.  In  that  respect — as  in  many 
others — I  think  outsiders  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  circus 
folk.  I  don't  know  of  any  calling,  or  of  any  class,  that  more 
loyally  accepts  the  principle  that  superior  achievement  should 
entitle  a  person  to  superior  reward. 

What  1  have  said  about  precedence  sounds  as  if  there  were 
"aristocrats"  anil  "plebeians."  But  I  do  not  know  a  more 
democratic  institution  anywhere  than  the  circus  is.  On  Sunday, 
their  one  day  of  freedom,  the  performers  often  go  off  for  picnics, 
which  they  call  "Mulligans."  And  there  is  no  class  distinction 
in  these  affairs.  The  "stars"  don't  flock  by  themselves.  Friends 
go  together;  and  friendships,  in  the  circus,  are  based  on  personal 
liking,  not  on  position  or  pride. 

So  far  as  the  quarters  in  the  train  are  concerned,  the  question 
of  precedence  is  partly  settled  by  grouping  certain  sets  together. 
Riders,  aerialists,  and  the  hading  acrobats  occupy  the  com- 
partment-cars, because  their  acts  are  the  most  important,  and 
they  therefore  command  special  privileges.  Then  there  is  a 
clown-car,  a  freak-car — for  "the  strange  people,"  as  we  now  call 
the  freaks — and  so  on.  In  assigning  berths,  age  and  seniority 
of  service  are  always  considered. 

To  go  hack  to  thi'  interior  arrangenn  nt  of  the  cars:  The  space 
under  each  lower  berth  is  divided  into  two  lockers:  one  for  the 
occupant  of  the  lower  berth,  and  one  for  the  upper.  Here  the 
performers  keep  their  personal  belongings.  Some  of  them  make 
pretty  lace  curtains  for  the  windows  of  their  berth.  And  I.  have 
often  seen  a  gay  little  plant  on  the  window-sill. 

I  think  Joe  Bagonghi  showed  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  ar- 
ranging his  quarters.  Joe  is  only  three  feet  tall,  so.  of  course,  he 
was  given  a  lower  berth.  Also,  of  course,  he  did  not  need  a  bed 
•  Long!  So  Joe  had  the  regular  built-in  berth  removed, 
Be1  a  tiny  bed  across  one  end  of  the  "room,"  and  fitted  up  the 
remaining  three-foot-square  space  with  a  diminutive  chair  and 
tabl(  !  H'-  had  a  wooden  partition  built  that  shut  in  his  "room," 
and  a  door  which  he  could  close,  thus  securing  complete  privacy. 
The    whole    thing    was    like   a    little   doll-house.      The   giants,    of 

course,  have  special  berths  buill  for  them. 

Regarding  the  question  as  to  where  the  circus  is  going  "from 
here."  Mr.  Norwood  says  In-  has  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
satisfactorily  why  it  is  always  asked.  lie  furnishes  some  general 
information,  however,  as  to  what  the  circus  i_r<>es  by,  to  some 
extent,  in  it-  travels  up  and  down  and  to  .and  fro  in  the  land. 
We  read: 

A  fee  seasons  ago,  the  Ringling  .Brothers  circus  Bhowed  in 
Postville,  Iowa.  The  circus  itself  had  more  "inhabitants"  than 
the  whole  town  of  Postville  had!  There  were  aboul  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  people  with  thecircus;  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Postville  was  less  than  a  thousand.  It  sounds  like  a 
queer  choice,  doesn't  it'.'  Xe1  the  two  performances  were  at- 
tended by  a  total  of  about  twenty  thousand  spectators. 

The  explanation  is  thai  Postville  was  well  provided  with  rail- 
roads, which  brought  people  from  a  good  farming  country  and 
from  dozens  of  little  towns  within  a  radius  of  forty  or  fifty  mile-. 
Tic-  |,j<_r-_f, -t  crowd  we  eVOT  had  was  not  in  N'ev.  York  or  in  an;. 
of  the  greal  cities.      It  was  in  Concordia.   Kansas,  where  we  had 

thirteen  thousand  at  the  afternoon  performance! 

Of  course,  in  New  York  we  stay  four  or  five  weeks,  giving  two 
performanci  erj    week-day,  and  some  extra    ones  besides. 

In  the  spring  of   1920    we  showed   there  to  aboul   six  hundred 


thousand  people.  But  Madison  Square  Garden,  our  New  York 
"home,"  seats  only  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred;  whereas 
the  "big  top,"  as  we  call  the  main  tent  of  the  circus,  will  hold 
about  thirteen  thousand  by  seating  people  on  straw  spread  ou  the 
ground.  The  big  tent,  by  the  way.  is  almost  seven  hundred  feet 
long  and  about  three  hundred  feet  wide. 

People  often  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  by  train  to  attend 
the  circus.  But  [in  the  Far  West  they  come  to  us  from  even 
greater  distances  in  wagons  or  on  horsehack.  The  longest 
ride  of  this  kind  1  ever  knew  any  one  to  take  to  get  to  the  circus 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles!  When  we  played  in  Bozeman, 
Montana,  a  man  brought  his  wife  and  children  that  distance  in  a 
wagon!  It  was  the  first  time  the  circus  had  been  there,  and  they 
were  bound  to  see  it,  even  tho  it  must  have  taken  a  week  to  com- 
plete the  excursion. 

It  isn't  all  a  bluff  when  a  grown-up  person  says  he  is  going  to 
the  circus  on  account  of  the  children,  thinks  Mr.  Norwood. 
People  who  have  children  usually  watch  the  children  more  than 
the  circus,  he  says,  and  they  nearly  always  feel  that  the  infants 
don't  come  up  to  expectations  in  the  matter  of  exhibiting 
enthusiasm.  This  he  attributes  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  given  a  chance  by  their  elders,  who,  in  their  anxiety  that  the 
child  shall  see  and  hear  everything,  pull  and  haul  it  around  until 
the  youngster  is  almost  distracted.  Tho  subject  of  children 
at  the  circus  recalls  to  (he  writer's  mind  a  certain  curious  thing 
observed  by  circus  folk: 

Not  all  the  tricks  are  played  inside  the  tent.  Some  of  you  who 
come  to  the  circus  have  a  few  tricks  of  your  own.  For  instance, 
children  under  four  years  of  ago  a  re  admitted  free  and  those  under 
twelve  get  in  for  reduced  price.  A  woman  who  would  not 
dream  of  cheating  her  grocer,  or  her  butcher,  will  blandly  declare 
that  her  strapping  offspring  is  only  eleven  years  old — when  she 
knows,  and  you  know,  that  he  will  never  see  fourteen  again.  Of 
course,  the  ticket-taker  protests;   but  he  always  does  it  jocularly. 

"My  dear  madam!  Surely  you  are  this  young  man's  sister, 
not  his  mother!  You  look  too  young  to  have  a  full-grown  young 
man  for  a  son.  Why,  he'll  be  voting  next  year!  .  .  .  What! 
He's  only  eleven?   .   .   .   How  old  are  you,  son? " 

He  suddenly  fires  that  question  at  the  boy.  And  the  youngster, 
not  having  been  taken  into  his  parents'  confidence — or  into 
their  little  confidence  game — blurts  out  his  real  age.  Even 
then  the  mother  and  the  father  will  vow  that  the  boy  is  mis- 
taken;   that  he  is  only  eleven. 

1  have  seen  a  family^group  approach  the  main  entrance,  every 
member  of  it  wralking  on  his  or  her  own  feet  until  they  reached  the 
edge  of  Hie  crowd.  There  the  father  picks  up  one  of  the  children, 
evidently  at  least  five  or  six  years  old,  and  drapes  the  surpri/.ed 
kid  over  his  arm.  This  is  what  circus  people  call  "strong- 
arming."  When  the  door  man  protests  that  the  family  is 
shy  one  ticket,  father  demands  belligerently: 

"Don't  children  in  arms  get   in  free?" 

"Oh,  let  the  poor  kid  down!"  says  the  ticket-taker.  "Can't 
you  see  you're  stepping  on  its  heels?  Why,  its  feet  arc*  draggin' 
on  the  ground." 

We  always  try  to  be  good-humored  with  these  folk,  even 
when  we  know  they  are  not  being  square  with  us.  In  fact,  the 
whole  circus  outfit  is  as  kind-hearted  a  let  of  people  as  you  will 
find  anywhere  on  earth.  Many  a  boy  slips  in  under  the  canvas 
walls  of  tin*  big  top;  not  because*  he  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  men  stationed  around  the  tent  to  prevent  this  very  thing, 
hut   because  one  of  them  wanted  to  make  a-  kid  happy. 

This  circus  man  has  found  that  it  is  the  grown-up  children 
who  are  most    inclined    to  let    themselves  go  at    (he  circus.      He 

furnishes  some  examples: 

The  most  wonderful  audiences,  in  this  respect,  that  we  ever 
had    wen    in    the   spring  of    1919,   when    we  cooperated  with    the 

Knights  of  Colin  .'ous  and  gave  special  performances  to  thirty 

thousand  sailor  hoys  from   the  war-ships  in    New   York'  Harbor. 

The  circus  people  are  still  talking  aboul  that  experience;  for  those 
boys  pretty  nearly  look  the  roof  off  Madison  Square  Garden. 

They  simply  threw  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  whooped  and  yelled. 
But  when  it  conns  to  our  regular  audiences,  the  most  re- 
sponsive folic  we  get  are  the  negroes.  Down  South,  a  section 
of  "the  blues"  the  unreserved  seats  is  always  roped  off  for 
the  colored  people.  And  it  is  interesting  to  watch  them.  When 
the  clowns  come  along,  for  instance  the  "black  belt  "  up  on  the 
benches  waits  until  something  funny  happens,  and  then  they 
all  throw  themselves  hack,  open  their  mouths,  and  give  a  great 
roar  of  laughter  which  drowns  out  the  hand.  Then,  as  if  you 
prist  a  button  that  moved  every  urn  of  them,  they  lean  forward 
until  the  next  funny  thing  happens,  when  back  they  go  again 
and  let  out  another  roar. 
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The  Noiseless  Typewriter  is  as  wel- 
come to  the  stenographer  as  to  the 
executive. 

By  eliminating  the  incessant  click- 
click  it  makes  the  isolation  of 
stenographers  unnecessary,  and  per- 
mits you  to  enjoy  the  full  use  of  the 
telephone. 

Before,  your  ear  was  in  competition 
with  the  neighboring  din;  or  else, 
speaking  very  briskly,  you  com- 
manded quiet.  Now  you  need  not 
interrupt  the  labors  of  your  secre- 
tary even  during  a  long  distance 
conversation. 


The  first  morning  with  The 
Noiseless  Typewriter  in  your  office 
seems  blessedly  unreal!  Such 
peaceful  quiet.  Conversation  in 
ordinary  modulated  tones.  Low 
voiced  dictation  with  other  type- 
writers busily  writing  nearby. 

Thinking  is  a  noiseless  process. 
Insistent  distracting  clatter  im- 
pairs the  power  to  think  quickly 
and  clearly.  The  Noiseless  offers 
you  permanent  relief  without  sac- 
rificing speed,  touch  or  beautiful 
work. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


1Ae 


JuJL.Lji^o 


TYPEWRITER 


The  Noiseless  Typewriter  Co.,    25.-?    Broadway,    N.  Y.        Offices  in  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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"Please  Taste  Them" 

Van  Camp's- 
The  New- Way  Baked  Beans 

Our  Domestic  Science  experts  delight  in  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans.  And 
to  millions  of  homes  they  send  out  this  urge  to  try  them. 

For  decades  we,  like  others,  baked  beans  in  old  ways.  Then  we  brought  here 
famous  chefs.  Then  college-trained  scientific  cooks.  Then  women  schooled 
in  modern  culinary  arts.  And  they  worked  for  years  to  perfect  this  famous  dish. 

Then  we  built  this  kitchen — the  finest  in  the  world— at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000. 
And  here,  with  every  facility,  they  produce  these  new-style  beans. 


The  modern  way 


The  beans  are  selected  by  analysis.  The  boiling  water  is  freed  from  minerals 
which  make  skins  tough. 

The  baking  is  done  in  steam  ovens.  Thus  high  heat  can  be  long  applied  without 
bursting  or  crisping  the  beans.  In  the  old  ways  of  baking,  beans  were  hard  to 
digest. 

They  are  baked  in  sealed  containers  so  no  flavor  can  escape.  They  are  baked 
\\  itli  a  matchless  sauce,  so  every  atom  shares  the  tang  and  zest. 

The  result  i-  beans  whole  and  mellow,  flavory,  zestful,  easy  to  digest.  It  has 
brought  to  millions  a  new  conception  of  baked  beans.  Compare  it,  for  your  own 
sake,  with  the  beans  vou  know. 

Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 
Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  I  vaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chill  Con  Carnc  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van   Camp's 
Tomato  Soup 
•'  the  18  land — th< 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

Italian  style,  but  made  with  the 
ran-i  ingredients. 


Van  Camp's 
Evaporated   Milk 

Fully  twice  as  ricrras  milkman's 
milk — like  cream. 
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CONVICTS  WHO  HIT  THE  LEATHER, 
IF  NOT  THE  HOME  TRAIL 

"I  17" HEN  Hunt's  All  Stars  walked  on  the 
»  V  diamond  at  Comstock,  N.  Y.,  to 
cross  bats  with  the  Union  Bag  Company 
sluggers  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
they  were  confident  they  were  going  to 
knock  the  leather  off  the  ball  for  an  over- 
whelming victory.  It  doesn't  much  mat- 
ter that  the  licking  was  administered  by 
the  visiting  team.  It  was  a  good  game, 
and  motorists  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the 
road  for  a  free  view  of  the  run-making 
were  just  as  much  interested  as  were  the 
inmates  of  the  Great  Meadows  prison  who 
bet  and  lost  their  lunches  on  a  score  of 
5  to  1  against  the  Stars.  A  darky  pris- 
oner who  lost  six  months'  grub  on  the 
result  said  he  harbored  no  grudge  against 
the  umpire,  and  not  a  single  pop-bottle  was 
used  in  argument.  There  weren't  any  pop- 
bottles  to  be  had ;  but  even  if  they  had  been 
convenient  this  wasn't  that  sort  of  a  game. 
Great  Meadows  is  said  to  be  the  only 
prison  which  can  boast  of  a  baseball  field 
which  is  not  enclosed  by  walls.  It  is 
bounded  only  by  a  road  on  one  side  and 
far-reaching  woods  and  hills  on  the  other. 
When  the  last  man  had  crossed  the  plate 
and  the  bats  were  bagged,  the  men  saun- 
tered back  to  the  prison,  entered  the  gates, 
and  loafed  about  talking  of  the  game  until 
the  supper-bell  rang  and  matters  of  more 
immediate  importance  engaged  their  at- 
tention. Rooting  is  a  sharp  spur  to  the 
appetite.  This  is  the  way  Great  Meadows 
prison  is  managed.  And  the  method,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  seems  to  pay. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  that 
the  big  game  was  pulled  off.  The  visiting 
nine  wanted  a  mid-week  day  becauso  they 
thought  the  financial  pickings  would  be 
more  substantial.  Warden  William  Hunt 
consented  to  declare  a  half-holiday  on 
Wednesday  instead  of  Saturday,  the  usual 
day  for  sports,  and — 

The  industrial  nine  arrived  from  Union, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  trucks  that  had  been  sent  to 
get  them.  A  little  later  the  door  at  the 
prison  was  opened  and  the  home  team  and 
backers  came  filing  out.  "Filing"  is  per- 
haps the  wrong  word.  Walking  or  strolling 
would  be  better.  The  men  came  in  groups 
of  fifty.  Walking  casually  with  them,  talk- 
ing to  them,  came  a  man  in  blue.  He  was 
one  of  the  keepers.  To  an  outsider  there  was 
not  hing  to  indicate  that  the  men  thus  cross- 
ing the  field  were  prison  inmates.  They 
wore  no  uniforms  as  such.  The  trousers  of 
each  man  was  gray.  Apart  from  that 
there  was  nothing  to  show  they  were  mem- 
bers of  a  correctional  institution.  The 
shirts  were  of  all  colors  and  textures,  rang- 
ing from  the  sleeveless  kind  affected  by 
athletes  to  highly  tinted  silk  creations. 
Stiff  white  collars  were  in  evidence,  as  were 
gaily  colored  flowing  ties.  Here  and  there 
one  caught  a  patch  of  red  or  green  or  brown, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  sweater. 

The  majority  of  the  men  made  their  way 


to  the  grand-stand.  The  others  found  com- 
fortable places  on  the  grass  plot  surround- 
ing the  diamond.  They  mixed  freely  with 
the  men  and  women  whose  automobiles 
stood  waiting  along  the  curb.  Aside  from 
a  lack  of  peanuts  and  pop,  there  was  nothing 
about  the  gathering  that  differed  from  any 
other  crowd  of  people  at  a  baseball  game. 

At  three-thirty  o'clock,  or  maybe  a  little 
later,  the  stage  was  set.  The  umpire  was 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  The  bag 
company's  team  practised.  Then  the  home 
team,  drest  in  baseball  togs  and  presenting 
the  same  hardy  and  toughened  appearance 
as  their  opponents,  came  on  the  ground. 

Of  course  the  prison  players  were  mighty 
interesting,  because  you  knew  who  they 
were,  even  if  they  did  look  like  the  others. 
The  pitcher  was  a  young  boy,  not  more 
than  twenty,  serving  a  sentence  of  two 
years  and  five  months  for  assault.  The 
catcher  had  been  "sent  up"  for  four  and  a 
half  years  for  grand  larceny.  The  three 
basemen  were  there  for  the  same  crime, 
with  sentences  varying  from  two  to  five 
years.  The  shortstop  and  the  fielders,  all 
young  boys,  had  been  convicted  of  offenses 
ranging  from  assault  to  robbery.  One  of 
them  was  serving  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  years  for  bigamy. 

The  prison  band  started  the  game  Avith  a 
bit  of  jazz,  and  things  began  to  happen. 
The  visiting  team  was  superior,  but  that 
didn't  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  rooters, 
who  cheered  just  as  loudly  for  a  ball  that 
was  sent  across  the  second  base  by  a  visit- 
ing batter  as  they  did  for  a  good  hit  made 
by  their  own  men.  A  negro  boy,  an  in- 
mate of  the  prison,  seemed  to  be  the  cheer 
leader  for  the  men  scattered  along  the 
side-lines. 

A  ball  was  sent  hurtling  through  the  air 
by  a  visiting  batter  and  was  caught  by  the 
home-team  shortstop,  a  tall,  lanky  darky. 
The  batter  sprinted  for  first  base  but 
didn't  quite  make  it.  The  visiting  team 
shouted  safe.  The  colored  contingent  was 
disgusted. 

"  Let  de  empire  empire  dis  game.  What's 
de  matter?"  they  shouted.  "Don't  you 
know  how  to  play  ball?  If  you  don't  you 
can  come  here  to  Comstock  and  we'll  be 
glad  to  learn  you." 

A  laugh  went  round  the  field.  The 
umpire  called  the  runner  "out." 

A  man  tried  to  steal  and  was  caught  by 
the  pitcher,  who  threw  a  quick  ball  to  the 
man  guarding  the  base.  There  was  a  full- 
throated  cheer  from  the  grand  stand.  The 
high-pitched  voice  of  the  boy  on  the  grass 
was  heard  yelling: 

"Oh,  lady,  don't  you  know  dat  don't  go 
at  Comstock?  No,  sir!  No  stealin'  of 
nothin'." 

There  was  a  home  run  by  the  Comstock 
men.  It  seemed  as  tho  the  whole  field 
would  be  carried  away  by  the  cheers.  Hats 
went  up  into  the  air.  The  negro  chief 
rooter  turned  two  back  somersaults  in  the 
grass  and  landed  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
keepers.  The  black  boy  grinned  up  at  the 
man  in  uniform,  who  grinned  back  at  him. 

"We  ain't  winnin'.  1  ain't  savin'  that, 
mind  you,  but  we  sho'  is  givin'  'em  some 
trouble."  The  remark  was  made  casually, 
man-to-man  fashion. 

Then  the  prisoner  somersaulted  back  to 
his  place  among  the  colored  contingent, 
whose  throats  were  not  yet  worn  out  with 
the  cheering. 

The  score  was  in  favor  of  the  visiting 
team  in  the  sixth  inning,  3  to  1,  when  the 
home  team  held  a  consultation  with  the 
manager,  also  an  inmate.  It  seemed  that 
the  Great  Meadows  men,  appreciating  their 
battery  weakness,  had  hired  a  pitcher  and 
catelier  from  the  Schenectady  police  tram. 
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The  Indians  called  it  Puyallup — 
The  Valley  of  More  than  Plenty" 
^—because  the  wild  berries 
larger  and  finer. 

The  white  people — 1,800  co-oper- 
ating families — specialize  in  berries 
because  they  have  learned  that 
soil  and  sunshine  and  dew  enable 
them  to  raise  fruit  which 
can  match. 

The  berries — full  ripe  and  rich  with 
that  flavor  that  still  lingers  in  your 
mouth  from  the  days  of  the  old 
berry  patch  down  on  the  farm. 

The  Kitchens  in  the  Berry  Fields — 
where  the  berries  are  preserved  for 
you  in  a  film  of  pure  sugar. 

The  productrPAUL,S  JAM-in 
all  its  perfection,  awaits  your  call 
at  the  grocer's. 

Four  cents  in  stamps  brings  you 
"From  the  Valley  of  the  Moun- 
tain," containing  novel  recipes 
for   enjoying   PAUL'S   JAM. 

PUYALLUP  &  SUMNER  FRUIT 
GROWERS  CANNING   COMPANY 

500  Paul  Ave.  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Blackberry  Shortcake 

Sift  three  cups  flour,  six  level  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder,  half-teaspoonful 
salt;  work  in  one-third  cup  lard.  Mix 
with  1  34  cups  milk.  Spread  in  two 
pans.  Use  quick  oven.  Warm  PAUL'S 
BLACKBERRY  JAM.  Butter  one  cake. 
Pour  on  jam.  Top  with  second 
cake   and   whipped  cream. 
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ook  under  the  lid ! 


Be  sure  it  is  a  Victrola 

Both  the  picture  "His  Master's  Voice" 
and  the  word  "Victrola'  are  exclusive  trade- 
marks of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company.  When  you  see  these  trademarks 
on  a  sound-reproducing  instrument  or  record, 
you  can  be  sure  it  was  made  by  the  Victor 
Company. 

Being  a  registered  trademark,  the  word 
"Victrola"  cannot  lawfully  be  applied  to  other 
than  Victor  products. 

For  your  own  protection  see  for  yourself 
that  the  instrument  you  buy  bears  these  fa- 
mous Victor  trademarks.  They  are  placed 
on  all  Victor  instruments  and  records  to  pro- 
tect our  customers  from  substitution. 

Look  under  the  lid.       On    the    portable 
styles   which   have   no   lid,  these   trademarks 
appear  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet.      One  or 
both  of  them  also  appears  on  the 
label  of  all  Victor  Records. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


Victrola 


REG.    U.S.  PAT.    OFF 
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WHAT  has  gone  into  the  making  of  the  suit 
or  overcoat  that  bears  the  Master  Mark  of 
Adler-Rochestkr?  First  the  skill  and  patience 
of  needle -workers  who  love  their  craft;  Second 
the  experienced  good-taste  of  master  designers 
who  create  rather  than  follow.  zAnd  lastly  a  rigid 
adherence  to  high  standards  on  the  part  of  every 
man  and  woman  through  whose  hands  your  gar- 
ment passes. 

*a  d  cE  K: 

%JE  HESTER 

CLOTHES 

Send  for  the  nrw  Style  Book.    L.   AnLEK,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rocheun,  N.  Y. 
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but  subsequently  decided  bo  put  their  own 

men  in  the  field  upon  a  vote  from  the  men 
in  the  prison.  The  situation,  however, 
called  for  a  quick  change.  The  manager 
came  over  to  the  warden  and  asked  him  for 
advice.  The  warden  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  do  what  he  thought  best. 

"It's  your  team  and  your  game.  Find 
out  what  the  boys  want.'' 

The  Schenectady  battery  was  put  in  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  really  brilliant  work 
of  the  -shortstop,  ^managed  to  hold  t  he  score 
for  a  while.  There  Vas'  a  moment,  indeed, 
where  it  seemed  that  the  home  team  had 
made  a  second  run,  but  the  umpire  decided 
against  it.  The  yowl  that  went  up  was  a 
lamentation. 

"Throw  him  out!  Thi-ow  him  out! 
Who  said  he  could  ump?" 

The  somersaults  on  the  grass  gave  way 
to  vituperation,  but  soon  the  dark  face 
cleared  up  and  the  cheer  leader  grinned  in 
good-natured  resignation  to  bad  luck. 

"I's  out  one  week's  lunch,  two  weeks' 
lunch,  three  weeks'  lunch!  Great  Heav- 
ens, man,  I's  out  six  months'  lunch.  Dey 
sure  did  do  me  rough." 

This  outburst  was  explained  later.  The 
men  are  not  allowed  to  bet  money  on  the 
games.  Each  week,  however,  they  are 
permitted  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  gro- 
ceries in  the  prison  store.  The  negro  boy 
had  been  betting  his  groceries. 

The  game  ended  with  a  score  of  5  to  1, 
To  the  visiting  team  was  given  a  parting 
cheer,  and  the  prison  spectators  got  up 
and  stretched  prior  to  going  back  to  the 
buildings.  They  mingled  freely  with  the 
visitors  who  had  come  to  see  the  game. 
They  stopt  and  chatted  with  the  children. 
Without  any  perceptible  signal  of  any  sort 
they  turned  after  a  while  in  the  direction  of 
the  prison  and  walked  into  the  yard.  The 
guards  followed.  The  door  was  shut  be- 
hind them.  The  prisoners  stood  around  in 
the  yard  waiting  for  the  call  to  mess. 

The  ball  game  illustrates  this  particular 
prison's  method.  Great  Meadows  receives 
men  from  the  prisons  of  original  commit- 
ment, like  Sing  Sing,  Dannemora,  and 
Clinton,  the  terms  varying  from  one  year 
to  life.  The  strange  tiling  about  Great 
Meadows  is  that  it  hasn't  the  atmosphere 
of  a  prison.  It  is  a  great  farm.  The  men 
go  out  daily  to  their  appointed  tasks  and 
return  at  nighl  to  their  beds.  There  is  no 
wall  about  the  prison  building.  The  court- 
yard is  walled  in  as  any  air-shaft  or  yard 
has  the  walls  of  its  building  rising  above  it. 
The  tiers  of  cells  can  be  seen  through  the 
large  windows,  which  take  almost  all  of  the 
wall  space.  When  the  inmates  returned 
from  the  game  they  looked  like  a  lot  of 
newly  arrived  men  at  an  army  training- 
« .imp,  the  sprinkling  of  khaki  shirts  among 
them  enhancing  this  impression.  While 
the  men  were  gossiping  about  the  game 
with  the  Union  Bag  Company  nine,  the 
gate  of  the  yard  opened  and  an  inmate  driv- 
ing a  pair  of  horses  and  road-wagon  came  in. 
lie  jumpefl  from  his  seat  and  went  to  the 
pump  to  lave  his  hands  and  face.  Some- 
body called  to  him,  "Why  didn't  you  come 
to  the  game  to-day?  "     He  smiled  and  said  : 

"Didn't  want  to.     Don't  care  for  ball 
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games  much.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  see  how 
that  road-work  was  coming  on."  He 
turned  to  the  pump  once  more. 

There  was  nothing  compulsory  about 
attendance  at  the  game.  The  half-holiday 
was  given.  One  could  take  it  or  not,  as 
he  chose.  He  did  what  he  chose,  up  to  the 
limits  of  his  freedom.  This  man  was  a 
passman,  or  trusty,  which  meant  that:  he 
could  go  about  his  work  without  a  guard 
or  keeper.  He  had  been  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  prison  with  the  wagon  and  a  pair 
of  horses.     The  thing  was  not  unusual. 

The  man  turned  to  walk  up  the  stairs 
leading  into  the  corridor  of  the  prison.  A 
dog  lay  at  the  door.  The  man  bent  down 
to  pat  him  and  the  dog  wagged  his  tail. 
Standing  on  the  door-sill,  looking  out  on.the 
yard,  was  a  keeper.  He  nodded  to  the  man 
coming  through,  who  smiled  in  response. 
The  dog  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  second  man 
and  growled.  The  keeper  bent  down  to 
stroke  him.  The  growl  was  repeated.  The 
boys  in  the  gray  trousers  smiled.  One  of 
them  explained  the  meaning  of  the  by-pUiy. 
Jack,  the  dog,  had  grown  up  in  the  prison. 
He  had  been  presented  as  a  pup  to  one  of 
the  inmates,  a  "lifer."  He  was  ready  with 
a  friendly  bark  or  wag  of  the  tail  for  any  of 
the  gray-trousered  men,  but  had  only  a 
growl  or  a  bite  for  those  wearing  anything 
else.  He  hated  the  blue  of  the  keeper's 
uniform. 

"If  that  keeper  would  come  down  in  a 
pair  of  gray  trousers,  Jack  would  lick  his 
hand.  He's  got  nothing  against  the  man. 
None  of  us  has  anything  against  him." 

A  group  of  men  were  standing  at  the 
bulletin-board  in  the  corridor  reading  a 
notice  which  told  them  they  could  not  buy 
more  than  three  dollars'  worth  of  groceries 
each  week.  The  articles  for  sale  and  their 
prices  were  posted  on  the  board.  The  men 
stood  with  pen  or  pencil  and  paper  figuring 
out  what  they  could  get  with  three  dollars. 

Many  of  the  men  wore  watches.  One  of 
them,  standing  at  the  door  to  the  warden's 
office,  was  asked  about  it. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "we're  allowed  to 
wear  watches  here.  We've  got  to,  you 
know.  Some  of  us  go  out  on  the  road  and 
the  fields,  and  we  wouldn't  know  when  to 
come  back  for  mess  if  we  had  no  watch. 
No,  we  don't  always  have  a  guard  going 
with  us.  Lots  of  the  men  here  are  pass- 
men. They're  trusted  to  go  out  and  come 
in  just  as  they  need  to.  They  don't  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege,  because  they 
know  that  it  will  mean  that  the  rest  of  us 
will  have  it  taken  from  us.  No,  they're 
on  the  square. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  passman.  I've  been  here 
for  a  long  time.  Was  up  at  Sing  Sing  first; 
then  was  transferred  here.  They  say  this 
is  the  best  prison  in  the  State.  I  guess  it  is. 
We  certainly  have  as  much  freedom  as  we 
can  use  without  being  entirely  free.  We're 
trusted  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  I  guess 
we  do  it  because  we  are  trusted.  No,  we 
haven't  any  honor  system.  We  haven't 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  system.  It's 
just  an  understanding  between  the  warden 
and  us. 

"If  the  warden  knows  he  can  trust  a 
man,  he  does.  Just  as  long  as  that  man 
shows  his  trust  is  well  deserved  he  can  do 
pretty  much  as  he  chooses. 

"The  work  on  the  farm  takes  up  most  of 
our  time.  Some  of  the  men  ask  to  be  sent 
out  early.  They  like  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  warden  lets  them.  Sometimes 
they  go  off  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
prison.  Others  like  to  work  later  in  the 
evening.     The  warden  fixes  that  up. 

"Each  of  us  gets  a  chance  to  do  the 
thing  he  likes.  It's  usually  the  thing  he 
can  do.     They're  building  some  flats  for 


Leather  Coats 

Cut,  draped  and  sewed 
by  Tailors 

YOUR  Kenyon   Leather   Coat    has   tailoring. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

The  Man  wears  a  tan  Kenyon  Leather  Coat  of 
such  quality  that  the  leather  drapes  like  cloth. 
Storm  collar,  long  lines,  military  belt. 

The  Girl  wears  one  of  the  new  mahogany  Leather 
Kenyons.  The  fine  leather  makes  possible  correct 
draping  and  dashing,  athletic  lines.  Smart  to  the 
last  detail,  this  coat  is  a  Kenyon  triumph. 

See  these  TAILORED  Leather  Coats  at  your  Dealers.  On 
sale  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Identify 
the  genuine  by  the  label  —  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Makers,  iV.  V. 

Style  cards  and  name  of  local  merchant  mailed  on  request. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York  223  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Kenyon  Cord  Tires  anil  Tubes 
Weather  proofs  and  Waterproofs 
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ZENITH  FURNACE  COMPANY 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


LOADING  HOPPERS 


60"*  63' 


TAKE  UP 


734' 


BELT  CONVEYOR 


60"*63"- 


STORACE 


TANDEM  DRIVE 
60*63" LAGGED 
200 H.P.  MOTOR 


SPECIFIED:- GOODYEAR  BELT 

54"-  //  PLY  CONVEYOR  BUILT  TO  MEET  CONDITIONS 

32  OZ.  DUCK  —  %£  TOP,  /*  PULLEY  COVER 
MATERIAL- BITUMINOUS  COAL  CAPACITY  1200  TONS  PER  HOUR 

SPEED 500  FT.  PER  MIN.  INSTALLED  -APRIL  28, 1916 

AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  CARRIED  TO  DATE -2,000.000  TONS 


retouched  photograph  and  facsimileblueprint  of  Goodyear  Con- 
Ceyor  Belt  in  serctce  of  Zenith  Furnace  Company.  Duluth.  Minnesota 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubbo. 
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Half  the  Unloading  Time 

And  the  G  T.  M . 


They  unload  a  10,000 -ton  cargo  of 

coal  in  from  1 0  to  1 2  hours  at  the  Zenith 
Furnace  Company's  dock  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  with  the  aid  of  their  specially 
built  Goodyear  Conveyor  Belt.  To  do 
the  same  job  used  to  take  from  20  to 
24  hours.  So  the  economy  of  the  great 
belt  tells  in  money  saved  by  swift  and 
trouble-free  conveying  and  in  quick 
clearance  of  the  boats  that  have  to 
make  every  hour  count  in  the  limited 
season  on  the  inland  seas. 

The  long  life  and  operating  economy 

of  this  conveyor  are  striking  tribute  to 
the  value  of  scientific  analysis  in  the 
specification,  design  and  construction 
of  a  belt  to  the  particular  duty  required 
of  it.  This  belt  was  built  and  installed 
on  the  expert  analysis  principle  which 
is  the  working  method  of  the  G.  T.  M. 
—  Goodyear  Technical  Man. 

Every  service  condition  was  carefully 
analyzed,  with  Zenith  Furnace  Com- 
pany officials  co-operating  in  furnish- 
ing operating  data.  The  conveyor  is 
troughed  and  driven  by  a  200  H.  P. 
motor,  with  gear  and  clutch  arrange- 
ment regulating  the  speed,  some- 
times at  300  feet  per  minute,  usually 
at  500  F.  P.  M.  The  drive  is  tandem, 
with  lagged  pulleys.  Head,  tail  and 
drive  pulleys  are  all  60"  in  diameter, 
with  63"  face.  Troughing  idlers  are 
spaced  three  feet  center  to  center,  return 
idlers,  8'  3". 

Four  grizzly  feeds  simultaneously  load 
the  belt.  The  coal  is  fed  from  auto- 
matic feeders,  spreading  first  a  layer 
of  dust  and  fine  coal  as  a  cushion  for 
the  one-  and  two-foot  lumps.  The  belt 
itself  is  1 ,525  feet  long,  54  inches  wide, 


11 -ply,  special  construction  through- 
out, with  7/32"  top  cover  and  1/16" 
bottom  cover. 

Throughout  the  intense  season  of 

navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
conveyor  is  in  intermittent  service, 
carrying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1 ,200  tons  an  hour  of  bituminous  coal. 
It  is  seldom  idle,  for  the  boats  wait  im- 
patiently on  one  another  for  unloading. 
During  the  long,  rigorous  winters  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes,  the  belt  is  subjected 
to  severe  cold,  and  during  the  summer 
exposed  to  varying  weather  conditions. 

Its    staunch,   Goodyear  character  is 

best  revealed  by  its  condition  in  this, 
its  fifth  season,  after  having  carried 
more  than  2,000,000  tons.  The  aver- 
age wear  on  its  specially  compounded 
cover  is  one  sixty -fourth  of  an  inch. 
Only  a  high  grade  cover  stock  such  as 
Goodyear  Conveyor  Belts  have  could 
resist  with  less  than  10%  wear  the 
weather  and  abrasion  conditions  that 
this  belt  has  withstood.  It  looks  good, 
Supt.  Collins  says,  for  years  to  come. 

The  qualities  of  Goodyear  Conveyor 

Belts  are  summed  up  in  ability  — 
ability  to  carry  the  tonnage,  to  resist 
abrasion,  to  work  steadily  under  vary- 
ing atmospheric  conditions,  to  set  up 
new  records  for  economical  conveying, 
to  operate  with  a  notable  freedom  from 
trouble,  to  last  a  long  time,  and  to  pro- 
tect our  good  name.  If  you  have  a 
conveying  problem,  it  is  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  G  T.  M.  analyze 
it  with  a  view  to  your  profit.  Write 
about  it  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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CUFF  LINKS 

to  match  you/  shirts 

It's  easy  to  strike  the 
propercolor  balancewith 
your  shirts  and  MoSAIN 
Cuff  Links.  Care  in  these 
details  marks  the  well- 
dressed  man,  and  in 
MoSAIN  you  find  variety 
to  meet  your  every  need. 

MOSAIN  is  the  fine  art 
of  enamelling  at  its  best 
— cuff  links  in  an  almost 
unbelievable  range  of  fine 
shade  effects;  brilliantly 
clear  or  mistily  opaque; 
colorful,  attractive  and 
always  in  good  taste. 


MOSHIN 


TRADE  MARK 

Yet  MoSAIN  Cuff  Links 
are  so  moderately  priced  that 
anyone  can  afford  several 
sets  to  match  his  shirtsor  ties. 
Ask  your  men's  wear  dealer 
to  show  you  MoSAIN  Cuff 
Links.  Consult  him  in  select- 
ing the  rij^ht  combinations  to 
match  your  shirts.  When 
buying  shirts,  buy  MoSAIN 
Links  to  harmonize.  In 
cither  chain,  post  or  snap 
St)  les  as  you  prefer. 

FREEM.W-D  tUGHADA?    COMPANY 

Chartley,  Mass. 
Makers    aho    >,j    MOSAIN    Collar 

t[',ldrr<    and    Pint    fir    Soft 
Collars — at  all  Dealers 


the  civilians  working  in  the  prison.  There's 
a  steamfitter  in  charge  of  that  job.  He's 
in  for  assault.  The  man  taking  eare  of  the 
warden's  garden — you  can't  miss  it,  it's 
full  of  all  kinds  of  flowers — is  a  'lifer.'  He 
likes  to  play  around  with  the  flowers.  The 
men  building  the  silos  up  at  the  barn  are 
Italians,  pick-and-shovel  men,  who  know 
how  to  do  that  work.  Sometimes  the 
guard  is  around,  sometimes  he's  not.  It 
all  depends  on  who's  on  the  job.  It's 
funny,  but  the  guard  often  feels  hurt  be- 
cause the  men  pay  no  attention  to  him. 
He  likes  them  to  talk  to  him  the  same  as 
they  do  to  each  other.  He  likes  them  to 
ask  his  advice  on  how  to  mix  the  mortar 
and  things  like  that.  When  they  like  him, 
they  do  it,  even  tho  they  know  how  already. 
When  they  don't  like  him,  they  just  cut 
him,  and  he's  not  happy. 

"Do  I  mind  telling  what  I'm  in  for?  No. 
Got  used  to  it.  Been  living  with  the  idea 
for  so  long.  I'm  in  for  murder.  I  was 
twenty-one  when  I  did  it.  I'm  thirty-four 
now.  I  was  working  in  a  mine.  I'd 
worked  there  since  I  was  a  kid.  Used  to 
drink  a  lot  to  keep  going.  Got  mad  one 
day  and  killed  my  best  friend. 

"I  tell  you,  drink  has  been  to  blame  for 
more  of  the  men  being  here  than  anything 
else.  They're  not  bad  lads.  They're  just 
weak-willed,  or  hot-tempered,  or  some- 
thing. I'm  weak-willed.  I  know  it.  I 
should  have  known  better  then.  But  it's 
all  over.  I  may  get  out  for  good  behavior. 
Maybe  things  will  be  different  after  that. 

"We  aren't  bad.  Really,  we  aren't.  I 
wish  people  would  believe  that.  I  wish 
they  could  know  that  it  takes  a  very  little 
bit  to  push  a  man  over  from  one  side  of  the 
fence  to  the  other.  I  wish  they  didn't  feel 
that,  just  because  we're  here,  there  isn't 
anything  good  about  us.  If  a  man  is  set 
free  and  goes  where  people  don't  know  him, 
he  can  begin  all  over  again.  It  would  help 
a  good  deal  if  they  took  the  same  attitude 
toward  him  while  he's  here — I  mean,  act  as 
tho  they  understand  that  he's  going  to 
make  good  some-  day  when  he  gets  a 
chance.  Oil,  well,  I  suppose  it's  hard  to 
understand." 

He  was  called  away  to  do  an  errand. 
In  speaking  about  him  later,  Warden  Hunt 
said  he  would  trust  that  man  with  anything 
he  possest.  For  that  matter,  he  added, 
there  were  a  number  of  the  men  in  the  place 
in  whom  he  could  place  the  same  trust. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  his  own  servant, 
Frank,  a  "lifer,"  who  killed  a  man  with  an 
ice-pick  in  a  quarrel.  He  was  eighteen 
when  it  happened.  Frank  has  full  charge 
of  the  warden's  house;  and  the  keys  to  all 
his  valuables.     He  is  a  soft-eyed   Italian 

hoy  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  allowed 
to  wear  white  trousers  and  shirt  instead  of 
gray.  Before  dinner  on  the  day  of  the 
hall  game  he  could  be  seen  in  the  flower- 
garden  with  a  pair  of  shears  cutting  flowers 
for  the  table. 

Two  young  boys,  apparently  of  good 
training  ami  education,  were  taking  care  of 
the  files  and  registers.  One  was  in  for  em- 
bezzlemenl  and  forgery  and  the  other  for 
stealing  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Lib- 
erty bonds.  Both  had  been  to  Clinton 
Prison  before  being  transferred  to  Great 
Meadows.  One  of  them  told  what  he 
thought   of  the  change: 

"We  haven't  the  lock-step,  the  sounding 


of  clubs  on  the  floor,  the  fear  of  the  guard 
that  we  had  in  the  other  place.  The  war- 
den trusts  us  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  we 
do  it.  Not  because  there's  somebody 
watching,  but  because  we  want  to  make 
good.  The  other  place  bored  me.  The 
discipline  was  too  severe.  We  had  to  do 
things  at  special  times,  at  special  signals, 
and  in  special  fashion.  We  were  treated 
like  criminals,  not  like  human  beings." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  two.  He  was  in  for 
twenty-seven  months.  He  thought  his 
lawyer  had  not  tried  the  case  well  and  that 
his  sentence  was  too  Severe. 

The  other  boy  was  equally  communica- 
tive. There  was  no  good  wasting  thought 
over  what  had  happened  to  him,  said  he. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  look  out  for  the 
future.  He  "had  no  kick  coming"  about 
the  way  things  were  done.  In  fact,  they 
were  done  in  "mighty  fine  style."  He,  too, 
was  a  passman.  Just  as  long  as  he  be- 
haved he  had  as  much  liberty  as  he 
wanted.  He  ended  up  with  an  astounding 
statement : 

"I  was  in  the  army.  I  was  an  officer  and 
served  sixteen  months  at  the  front.  I  was 
wounded  in  several  battles.  Well,  I  know 
what  that  kind  of  life  means.  If  some- 
body came  to  me  to-day  and  said  to  me, 
'You  can  have  sixteen  months  at  the  front 
in  exchange  for  one  year  of  service  here,' 
I'd  choose  staying  here  every  time." 


LIFE  ABOARD  A  BARGE  IN  NEW  YORK 
HARBOR 

LIFE  aboard  a  harbor  barge  is  free 
from  many  of  the  cares,  trials,  and 
tribulations  which  affect  the  landlubber's 
digestion,  or  turn  him  into  a  misanthrope. 
On  a  barge  no  landlord  comes  every  month 
with  itching  palm;  there  is  no  overlasting 
talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  to 
the  man  who  is  king  of  a  barge  it  doesn't 
make  much  differonco  who  is  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  humdrum  city 
dwelling  one  day  is  much  like  another — a 
round  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
with  a  "movie"  before  bedtime — but  on 
a  barge  one  is  always  tasting  the  spice 
of  life.  Your  day  may  be  varied  with  the 
sight  of  a  wreck,  a  sunken  ship  raised  to 
reveal  its  treasure,  a  liner  just  in  with  a 
motley  crowd  from  some  foreign  port,  queer 
peoples  from  many  parts  of  the  world; 
the  sun  sinking  in  the  far  end  of  a  path  of 
gold,  or  water  spattered  with  silver  from 
the  moon.  No  one  day  is  twin  of  another. 
All  this  and  more  Grace  Busse  tells  about 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
She  has  felj  tho  rock  and  roll  of  a  deck 
beneath  her  feet  as  wind  and  wave  played 
with  her  barge,  "as  if  it  were  a  cigar-box." 
She  has  been  banged  and  jerked  against 
piers,  rolled  by  the  wash  of  some  passing 
ship  until  the  barge's  lines  snapt  like  shoe- 
strings, and  pounded  and  battered  by  ice- 
floes coming  down  the  Hudson.  And  she 
enjoyed  it  all. 

There  are  few  Americans  on  the  barges, 
says  the  writer — a  sprinkling  of  negroes, 
French,  and  Irish;  a  large  percentage  of 
"square-heads" —Danes,  Swedes,  and  Nor- 
wegians; but  the  majority  are  Belgians. 
She  knew  one  big  hulk  of  a  Russian-Finn,  a 
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T  the  belt  of  the  proud  night-watchman  of  a 
quaint  old  Franconian  town  hung  the  "Nu- 
remberg Egg"— warning  the  eloping  lovers  of 
the  hour  for  closing  the  outer  gates. 

For  many  years  old  Nuremberg,  birthplace  of  the 
world's  first  watch,  was  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
The  clumsy  drum  shape  persisted  till  after  the  death 
of  Henlein,  its  inventor.  Then  came  the  oval  watch, 
derisively  nicknamed  the  "Nuremberg  Egg." 

Gradually  this  novel  timepiece,  despite  its  crude- 
ness  and  inaccuracy,  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Its  nickname  proved  more  significant  than 
the  sixteenth  century  ever  dreamed— for  from  this 
curious  "egg"  were  hatched  those  timekeeping  mar- 
vels of  the  present  day— 


Materia/,  construBion,  adjust- 
ments and  service  fully  covered 

by  Elgin  Guarantee   *    *    *    » 
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tiny  Filipino,  whose  wife  was  a  Porto-Rican, 
and  who  was  formerly  a  jockey  and  a 
featherweight  pugilist;  and  a  Hollander 
who  scarcely  knows  whether  he  is  Dutch 
or  German.     Of  the  women  she  writes: 

Belgian  and  Scandinavian  women  are 
excellent    housewives.     To   them   the   two 

or  three  rooms  of  their  cabins  an-  their 
world,  where  they  send)  and  cook  and 
sew  and  mind  the  l>al>ies.  They  wash 
floors  and  windows  daily,  while  friend 
husband  as  dutifully  washes  down  his 
decks.  Their  stoves  shine  like  mirrors 
and  their  cabins  are  models  of  neatness. 
They  make  the  most  wonderful  lace. 
which  decorates  cushions,  tidies,  table- 
covers,  lamp-shades,  cradle,  windows,  and 
beds;  they  crochet  beautiful  spreads  and 
shams,  and  patiently  knit  warm  woolen 
blankets.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
pictures;  they  buy  the  best  of  furniture, 
and  a  good-natured  rivalry  exists  between 
them  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  their 
cabins. 

Many  cook  during  the  summer  mouths 
on  queer  little  round  oil-stoves  hroughl 
from  the  old  country.  Hidden  in-  the 
i-, ,.,  „,  ..  ,,!'  sideboard  or  closel  are  rare  old 
liquors  brought  from  "home."  Most  of 
these  people  have  old  folk  on  the  other  side. 
to  whom  they  regularly  send  a  part  of  their 
earnings. 

Boatmen  live  well:  they  buy  the  besl 
of  food  and  each  has  it  cooked  according 
to  his  own  national  custom.  To  look  al 
them  aboard  the  barges  you  would  not 
expect  the  husband  to  possess  other  than 
Ins  hatt<  red  hat,  khaki  trousers,  and  open- 
fronted  shirt;  or  the  wife  much  besides 
her  big,  loose  aprons  and  shoddy  slipp<  rs. 
But  if  you  met  them  ashore  you  would 
scarcelj  recognize  them.  They  dress  well 
and  go  to  the  besl  theater.-  several  time-  a 
week.  You  see  tin m  at  Coney  or  the 
Palisades  or  wherever  you  go. 

The  nun.  too.  have  their  hobbies  for 
spare  minutes,  and  spare  minutes  are 
many.  A  boatman  has  much  leisure 
until  the  time  come-  for  action,  when  he 
must  work  hard  and  fast.  Some  carve 
boat-  and   lit    them   with   rigging  and   -ail-; 

some  read  countless  work-  of  Action.  One 
man  i-  studying  engineering.  Another,  a 
Frenchman  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  em- 
broiders pillow-covers  with  the  flags  of 
every    nation.     One   young   captain    who 

ha-  a  camera  take-  ship  pictures  and  en- 
larges them.  Many  bargemen  fish  for 
hours  and  rejoice  over  one  small  eel. 

A-  a  rule,  they  educate  their  children 
no  boatman  want-  hi-  -on  to  lie  a  boatman. 
The-  ■■  ho  have  learning  enough,  teach  the 
children  themselves,  while  others  place 
them  ashore  with  relatives  of  friend-  during 
the  school  term.  A  fev  children  go  to 
public  school  daily  from  the  boatR,  or 
avail  themselves  of  the  Home  tor  Sea- 
men'- Children  in  Staten  Island. 

Among  'In-  barge  captains  is  a  broad- 
shouldered,  -.  ea1 1"  n  Sea  ndina  \  ian, 
who  ha-  -aihd   '  he   -1  ven    seas.      1 1 1-  last 

•  r  of  the 

'  Soviet     Ark.'"     Buford,    which    took-    the 

di  po>-ted     Bolsh<  .ill     to     Russia     a     fi  ■■. 

mom  hs  '  u    hour   we   ha  :  ■ 

and  listened  to  hi-  tali  -  of  t hat  voyages  To 
wait  on  the  deportees  were  several  hun- 
dred flunkies,  all  ex-convicts,  and  more 
iblesome  than  the  "Red-"  themselves. 
lie  told  us  stories  of  exorbitant  price-  on 
tw  aid   -of   one   dollar  for  an   orange   or  a  J 


box  of  cigarets,  sixty  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  etc..  but  the  radicals  were  well 
supplied  with  money  and  paid  all  demands 
cheerfully;  Upon  arriving  in  Russia 
Emma  Goldman  had  said  to  him,  "1  shall 
be  back  in  America  before  you,"  a  prophecy 
which,  however,  she  failed  to  fulfil. 

Ships  of  every  nationality  enter  the 
harbor — Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian; 
Dutch,  German,  and  French;  Spanish, 
Greek,  and  Italian;  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
Rut  by  far  the  greater  number  are  British, 
on  many  of  which  the  crews  are  Hindu 
coolies.  Boys  in  one-piece  bathing-suits 
haunt  the  docks  on  hot  summer  days.  The 
boat  people  like  the  water,  too,  and  when 
they  can  find  a  spot  reasonably  isolated 
where  the  water  is  clear  and  free  from 
riffraff  and  crude  oil,  men,  women,  and 
children  drop  over  the  side.  Many  use  life- 
belts and  life-lines,  and  even  the  little  tots 
of  two  and  three  years  go  in  with  life-belts 
and  soon  learn  to  swim.  One  day  a  little 
fellow  of  three  fell  overboard,  and  the  first 
his  family  knew  of  the  mishap  was  when  he 
clambered  back,  dripping  wet  from  his 
unexpected  immersion.  When  asked  why 
he  had  not  called  for  help,  he  exclaimed 
scornfully,  "Aw,  whal  was  the  use,  none 
of  them  longshoremen  can  swim.  So  I 
got  oui  myself."  Other  experiences  are 
described: 

During  one  of  the  recent  longshoremen 
strikes  hundreds  of  negro  strike-breakers 
were  used  on  the  various  piers,  and  to  pre- 
vent outbreaks  at  the  pier  gates,  those 
colored  gentlemen  were  taken  to  their 
various  working-places  by  motor-boat  each 
morning  and  away  again  at  night.  On  one 
evening  a  large  motor-boat  containing 
about  a  hundred  negroes  was  just  leaving 
the  pier  when  a  passing  tow  of  barges  on 
one  side  and  an  outgoing  steamer  on  the 
other  blocked  her  way.  A  collision  was 
inevitable  and  seeing  less  danger  in  the 
small  wooden  barge  than  the  steamer's 
iron  propeller,  the  motor-boat  captain 
steered  her  toward  the  barge.  Luckily 
the  distance  was  greater  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  instead  of  a  head-on 
collision  he  got  only  a  side-swipe  that 
carried   away    his  entire  side  rail.      Such  a 

crowd  of  frightened  darkies  you  never 
saw.  They  dropt  dice  and  mohey  alike-; 
of  course,  several  crap  games  were  in 
progress.     They  grabbed  for  life-belts,  they 

scrambled    aboard     the    barge,    and,    with 

rolling  eyes  and  chattering  teeth,  waited 
for  the  crash  t hat  never  came. 

On    dull    days    the    harbor    is    a    picture 

in  tones  of  gray:  gray  sky,  gray  sea. 
gray   -hips.     Rut    on   sunny   days   it    is  a 

thing  of  beauty.      The  green   water  ripples 
in  the  sun.  and  every  little  ripph    catches  a 
sunbeam    and    reflect-    it    like   a    myriad    of 
little  mirror-,  and  at  sun-et  I  here  i-  a  broad 

path  of  rosy  gold  reaching  to  the  multi- 
colored western  sky. 

We  often  see  a  wrecked  -hip  or  lighter; 
sometimes  we  see  a  sunken  one  lifted,  or  a 
diver  salvage  a  sunken  Cargo  or  bring  up 
some  poor  chap's  hod;..  We  saw  the 
Royal  Georgt  smash  her  nose  on  the 
Imperato  ra  as  the  big  liner  started 

on  thai  almost  disastrous  trip  when  many 
of  her  staterooms  were  flooded  before 
she  <locked  on  t  he  ol  her  side. 

Following  the  armistice  we  were  almost 
the  lir-l    to  sign'1    the  transports  with   their 

precious   human  cargo;    we  could  almost 


have  thrown  a  stone  on  the  deck  of  th< 
mighty  Leviathan  as  she  passed,  deck 
rail,  rigging,  and  life-boats  full  of  khaki 
clad  boys  shouting  their  joy  at  being  home 
And  now  we  see  the  flag-draped  casket; 
lying  in  state  on  the  piers.  Airplanes  ant 
blimps  pass  so  low  we  see  their  pilot; 
and  hear  the  voices;  destroyers  and  gun- 
boats rock  us  as  they  scurry  past. 

High  on  the  wall  of  the  Morse  dry- 
dock  in  Brooklyn,  two  flags — white  foi 
Shamrock,  red  for  Resolute — kept  us  posted 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  How  wt 
did  shout  and  cheer  when  on  that  decisive 
last  day  Rtxolulc'*  flag  went  to  the  top  aftoi 
Sham  rock'  n  had  been  in  the  lead  for  hours 

All  we  see  in  our  floating  life  would 
fill  a  book  incoming  and  outgoing  ships 
and  freight  loaded  on 'the  pier.  We  havt 
seen  tons  of  loaf  sugar  arriving  from 
O/.echo-Slovakia,  lying  in  great  dirty  piles 
on  the  docks,  waiting  for  the  cases  to  bt 
recoopered.  There  are  priceless  cargoes 
of  spices,  silks,  ivories,  crude  rubber,  and 
wool;  vile-smelling  cargoes  of  hides. 
horns,  hoofs,  and  old  bones,  and  almost 
wort  hless  cargoes  of  soil  or  rocks  taken  in  as 
ballast  in  some  far  country  which  has 
nothing  to  offer  the  United  States  for 
return  freight.  There  are  queer  accidents 
and  quaint  foreigners-  excitable  Italians, 
placid  Swedes,  and  talkative  old  sea-dogs 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  on  the 
ocean  and  can  tell  such  tales  of  the  sea  as  to 
hold  you  rapt  for  hours. 

After  all,  a  boatman's  life  is  one  of 
happy,  healthy,  out-of-doors  activity;  he 
laughs  at  landlords,  escapes  the  pinch  of 
old  H.  C.  of  L.;  lie  sees  constantly  new 
sights  and  new  scenes.  He  lives  and 
learns,  and  upon  his  own  barge  is  king. 


BLOWING  A  ROAD  CLEAN  WITH 
COMPREST  AIR.— An  interesting  experi- 
ment tried  in  putting  a  new  wearing  coat 
on  the  main  park  drive  in  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  is  described  in  Engineering 
ami  Cot/trading  (Xew  York).  This  drive, 
extending  from  Bear  Mountain  on  the 
Hudson  River  to  Tuxedo,  was  built  and 
opened  for  traffic  five  years  ago.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  heavy  traffic — pleasuro- 
cars,  automobile  -  trucks,  and  steel-tired 
wagons  and  trailers  — and  nothing  has  been 
done  to  the  surface  until  this  spring.  Say? 
tin*  writer: 

"There  were  no  pockets  and  no  signs  ol 
raveling  in  the  road,  but  its  surface  had 
worn  down  until  il  showed  throughout  its 
entire  length  all  of  the  three-quarter-inch 
stone.  This  stone  had  worn  slightly  and 
the  entire  surface  was  much  like  that  of  a 
grindstone.  It  was  decided  to  put  a  wear- 
ing coal  on  this  road  this  spring,  and  in  order 
to  insure  a  proper  bond  for  this  coat,  the 
road  was  swept  with  win-  brooms.  A  small 
portable  air-compressor  was  equipped  with 
two  hose  fitted  with  very  small  aperture 
nozles  and  this  compressor  was  hauled 
over  the  road  behind  the  sweepers  and  all 
of  the  dust  blown  from  the  surface.  This 
equipment,  which  required  the  services  of 
three  men.  covered  about  one-half  mile  of 
the   road    per  day   and    removed   all   of   the 

dust  from  the  road  surface.     When  the  seal 

coat  was  applied  with  a-  truck  and  under 
pressure  il  bound  itself  absolutely  to  the 
road  surface. 

"A  careful  examination  shows  that  there 

is  practically  a  perfect  bond  between  Un- 
seal coat  and  the  original  coal  and  il  has 
made  a  splendid   wearing  surface." 
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He  Rode  to  Wasnington 
on  Horseback  to  Patent 
the  First  Fairbanks  Scale 

Hliaddeus  Fairbanks,  inventor  of  the  plat- 
form scale,  rode  to  Wasnington  on  horse- 
back from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  to  obtain  his 
first  patent.    *This  was  in  183 1. 

Since  that  date  Fairbanks  Scales  hav'e  been 
made  in  me  factory  he  founded.  Always  ac- 
curate, dependable,  honest — these  famous 
scales  today  arefltting  examplesof  fhe  leader- 
ship v?hich  tney  hav^e  from  fne  first  enjoyed. 
No  other  manufacturer  has  reflected  in  his 
product  so  great  a  degree  of  conscientious 
striding  for  perfection  and  so  modern  a  con- 
ception of  present  day  precision  methods. 

Trie  dominance  of  Fairbanks  Scales  in  in- 
dustry is  universal.  OThey  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  that  civilization  has  penetrated. 
Today  more  than  seven^-fve  per  cent 
of  me  world's  commerce  is  weighed  on 
Fairbanks  Scales. 
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ARMY   METHODS   TO   REMOVE   OFFICE   KINKS 


A  CERTAIN  firm  employed  over  fifty 
girl  bookkeepers,  and  yet  it  had 
trouble  getting  its  bookkeeping  done. 
Tho  the  employees  worked  overtime  the 

monthly  balances  were  always  late.  The 
members  of  the  office  force  were  perpetually 
dissatisfied.  Nothing  was  going  right. 
The  head  of  the  concern  decided  that 
something  must  he  done.  and.  to  begin  with, 
lie  called  in  one  of  the  best  girls  to  find 
out  what  she  thought  the  trouble  was. 
She  told  him  without  hesitation.  Each 
employee,  except  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  her  assistants,  felt  herself  a  mere 
cog  in  the  machine.  There  was  no  chance 
for  any  individual  to  distinguish  herself. 
If  a  girl  did  her  work  well  she  did  only 
what  she  was  expected  to  do.  If  she  made 
a  slip  she  was  criticized  by  both  department 
head-  and  customers.  The  late  balances 
were  attributed,  among  other  things,  to  an 
excess  of  work  due  to  frequent  absences  of 
members  of  the  force.  The  head  of  the 
■bookkeeping  department  and  her  assistants 
had  their  time  all  taken  up  answering  count- 
questions  on  trivial  matters  and  hence 
had  no  time  to  think  up  improvements  in 
tlie  system.  So  the  business  manager 
called  in  various  "experts,"  and  there  were 
many  conferences  of  men  supposed  to  be 
wise  in  office  management,  but  no  solution 
of  the  problem  was  found.  'Finally  the 
way  out  of  the  predicamenl  dropl  from  a 
blue  sky."  The  business  manager  thought 
of  the  army  system  of  management  and 
decided  to  adopt  it  for  his  organization. 
As  tin-  story  is  told  in  System  (Chicago), 
by  ( Chester  < '.  Kaskell: 

I  immediately  shut  myself  up  in  my 
office  and  worked  over  the  plan,  which 
seemed  to  be  ju>t  the  thing.  Of  course, 
then-  were  the  usual  number  of  "doubt- 
ers," but  I  went  right  aluad.  and  one  day 
gathered  the  entire  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment and  explained  the  new  plan.  At 
the  presenl  writing  it  has  been  in  effect 
over  a  year,  and  there  have  been  more 
benefits  from  it  than  were  firsl  realized. 

Under  the  "army"  plan  the  bookkeeping 
department  consists  of  one  bead,  or 
"captain":  two  assistants,  or  "lieuten- 
ants"; and  six  -quad-  of  eighl  "privates" 
each.  Bach  "-quad"  includes  a  "ser- 
geant "  and  a  "corporal."  The  "sergeant  " 
i-  directly  responsible  for  the  bookkeepers 

and  the  "corporal"  for  the  assistant 
bookkeepers.  Responsibility  tra\e|s  along 
the  entire  line  the-  private  reports  to  the 
corporal.  1  lie  corporal   to  the  sergeant,  and 

so  on.     Thus  .most   of  the  difficulties  an 
straightened  out  before  they  ever  reach  the 

lieutenants  or  the  captain,  and    'hi-  allows 

them  time  to  devote  to  questions  of  more 

importance  than  petty  difference-  and  the 
like.  For  their  added  responsibilities, 
sergeants  and  corporal-  now    receive  two 

dollar-  and  one  dollar  a  week  more,  re- 
spectively, than  the  "privates"  receive. 


The  advantages  of  separating  the  forty- 
eight  bookkeepers  into  squads  are  many. 
In  the  first  place,  each  girl  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  a  distinctive  group.  In  getting 
balances,  each  group  is  pitted  against  the 
other.  The  squad  which  gets  its  balance 
by  a  specified  date — either  the  first  or 
second  business  day  of  the  month — is 
awarded  a  half-day  off,  with  pay.  Since 
the  award  is  made  to  each  group  which 
completes     the     required     work     by     the 
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The    force    i-   divided    into    Bix    squads,    each 
operating  a-  a  nnit,  whose  members  are  respon- 
sible to  its  officers,  the  latter  in  turn  being  re- 
sponsible id  the  head  of  the  department. 

specified  time,  interest  continues  after  the 
winning  -quad  baa  been  announced. 

A  girl  who,  under  the  old  plan,  might 
hi'  inclined  to  let  her  work  drift  along  is 
now  continually  on  the  job,  not  alone 
because  the  rest  of  her  squad  is  dependent 

upon  her.  bul  also  because  she  knows 
that  the  other  ^irls  will  prod  her  along. 
If  one  girl,  say  in  squad  (',  falls  down  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  rest  of  her  squad 
does  everything  possible  to  get  her  back- 
on  schedule,  to  give  the  -quad  a  chance  of 


coming  out  first.  This  applies  to  the 
daily  work  as  well  as  the  monthly  balances, 
too.  The  reward  for  the  daily  work  is  tho 
privilege  of  any  squad  as  a  whole  to  go 
home  when  the  day's  work  is  completed; 
the  department  is  organized  on  the  basis 
of  a  day's  Avork  in  a  day. 

Where  formerly  there  were  only  three 
chances  for  promotion  in  the  bookkeeping 
department,  there  are  now  many  more, 
because  of  the  corporal-sergeant-lieutcn- 
ant -captain  plan.  As  soon  as  a  girl  be- 
comes sufficiently  proficient  in  her  work 
she  is  in  line  for  promotion  to  corporal. 
Knowing  this,  she  is  constantly  on  the 
alert,  with  an  eager  eye  on  the  job  ahead. 

From  her  experience  she  has  already 
become  a  fairly  good  executive  and  has 
learned  how  to  delegate  work  to  others. 
Often  Ave  have  found  that  one  of  the  girls 
in  training  can  be  used  in  a  better  position 
in  some  other  department;  if  so,  we 
promptly  promote  her. 

One  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  the  army 
plan  is  the  reduced  labor  turnover  in  the 
bookkeeping  department.  Where  former- 
ly there  were  a  constant  influx  and  exodus 
of  girls,  the  only  vacancies  now  are  due  to 
promotions,  deaths,  marriages,  and  other 
unavoidable  changes.  When  a  new  girl 
comes  into  the  department,  she  becomes 
acclimated  and  learns  the  work  of  tho 
department  far  more  quickly  than  the  new 
girl  used  to,  because  every  one  helps  her. 

Time  is  saved  because  bookkeepers  no 
longer  have  to  travel  the  length  of  the 
office  to  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  one  of  the  assistants  on  questions 
about  which  they  are  in  doubt.  There 
is  a  sergeant  and  a  corporal  near  every 
bookkeeper  and  assistant  bookkeeper. 

The  benefits  of  the  army  plan  have 
recommended  it  to  several  other  office 
managers,  who  have  adopted  it.  And 
they  never  seem  to  cease  wondering  tha; 
the  change  can  lie  accomplished  by  mcr.,y 
rearranging  tin;  desks. 


"  CAST-IRON  NEWSBOYS."— A  mechan- 
ical  news-vender,  able  to  compete  with  the 
newsboy  in  everything  but  the  ability  to 
yell  "Wuxfry!"  is  appearing  on  the  street- 
corners  in  numerous  American  cities,  as 
well  as  in  Central  and  South  America.  If 
the  new  cast-iron  newsboy  <an  not  yell  an 
enticing  bit  of  ils  head-lines  to  the  passer- 
by, at  least  if  offers  him  a  glimpse  at  the 
news  through  a  little  window  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  paper-holding  box.  The  ma- 
chine operates  on  tin,  slot-machine  prin- 
ciple. "The  cautious  chap,"  observes  The 
Fourth  Estate  (New  York),  "can  read 
the  head-lines  before  risking  his  coins." 
Popular  Mechanics  (New  York)  says, 
apropos  of  the  appearance  of  the  machine 
in   Washington: 

They  take  the  form  of  coin-operated 
machines,  and  are  placed  on  up-to,wn  street- 
corners,  which,  tho  busy,  have  proved  un- 
popular with  the  trade-seeking  newsboy. 
The  machines  are  filled  regularly  with  the 
latest  editions  by  auto-trucks,  which  also 
supply  the  neighborhood  newsdealers. 
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Exit  Fire! 

FANNED  by  a  brisk  lake  breeze,  the 
greater  part  of  Chicago  burned  to  the 
ground  in  October,  1871.  In  1903,  in  the 
same  city,  the  Iroquois  Theatre  burned — 
with  its  loss  of  over  575  lives. 

As  a  stern  reminder  of  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
October  9  is  each  year  set  apart  as  Fire  Prevention 
Day.  Yet  in  spite  of  stringent  laws,  improved  build- 
ing construction,  and  modern  fire  departments,  fire 
still  gains  headway.  The  total  yearly  loss  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  to  the  astounding  figure 
of  35U  million  dollars  and  fifteen  thousand  lives. 

Much  of  this  loss  represents  sheer  waste,  hide- 
ously criminal — and  strictly  preventable.  Firefoam 
fire-fighting  apparatus  will  reduce  it  by  millions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  lives. 

Firefoam  extinguishes  the  most  persistent  fires — 
even  blazing  oil — by  smothering.  Increasing  to  ten 
times  its  volume  on  discharge,  it  coats  and  clings 
to  burning  and  threatened  surfaces.  It  gives  off  no 
dangerous  fumes.  Unlike  water,  it  does  not  damage. 
It  is  the  most  effective  extinguishing  agent  known. 

Firefoam  apparatus  covers  the  entire  field  of  fire 
protection,  from  hand  extinguishers  and  portable 
engines  to  large  installations  for  buildings,  indus- 
tries, ships  and  oil  properties. 

Millions  are  today  enjoying  the  protection  of 
Firefoam  in  theatres,  hotels,  factories,  offices  and 
homes.  Every  dwelling  and  all  valuable  property 
in  America  should  be  protected  by  Firefoam.  Send 
for  literature. 

FOAMITE     FIREFOAM     COMPANY 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Sales  Engineers  in  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


A  FIVE-DAY  WEEK  THAT  PAYS  BOTH 
EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEES 

\  FIVE-DAY  week,  without  decrease  in 
•**■  production,  has  been  established  by 
tlie  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  and  after 
three  and  a  half  years  has  been  found 
successful  and  pleasing  to  both  employers 
and  employees.  In  an  article  in  Factory, 
based  on  an  interview  with  Richard  A. 
Feiss,  general  manager  of  the  company,  it 
is  admitted  that  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  success  of  this  company  in  the  new 
arrangement  that  it  would  be  successful 
in  any  other  business;  but,  the  experience, 
it  is  urged,  may  offer  at  least  some  good 
suggestion  for  other  firms.  Complaints 
from  employees  about  making  long  trips  to 
and  from  tin;  factory  for  only  half  a  day's 
work,  the  company's  need  for  more  labor 
than  it  could  obtain,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  absenteeism  first  set  the  management 
thinking  about  shortening  the  week.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  consideration  of  a 
meeting  of  the  employees,  and  they 
unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Success, 
without  any  decrease  in  production  and 
without  any  disarrangement,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  new  incentive  for  the 
workers,  was  immediate.  It  was  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  the  usual  quotas 
— quotas  such  as  had  been  considered 
normal  for  the  five-and-a-half-day  week — 
would  be  maintained.  If  a  group  finished 
its  quota  by  Friday  night,  it  was  free  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  If  it  did  not  com- 
plete its  quota,  it  would  come  down 
Saturday  morning  and  stay  until  it  was 
finished,  or  until  the  usual  Saturday 
quitting  time.  By  this  plan  the  worker 
had  nothing  to  lose  but  something  to  gain 
if  the  work  necessary  to  gain  it  were  found 
to  be  not  too  strenuous.  If  at  any  time 
after  the  workers  went  on  the  five-day 
basis  the  output  should  drop  off,  they  were 
expected  automatically  to  revert  to  Satur- 
day work.  This  was  the  understanding 
when  the  new  arrangement  was  put  to  the 
test  .  It  was  also  agreed  that  when  con- 
ditions were  abnormal,  as  during  an  epi- 
demic, a  street-car  strike,  a  freight  tie-up, 
or  any  emergency  made  it  impossible  to 
finish  the  quotas  Friday  night,  the  workers 
were  to  come  to  the  shop  on  Saturdays. 

After  the  workers  were  normally  reach- 
ing their  quotas  on  Friday  night,  the 
management  shortened  the  week  vt  ill 
further.  They  shortened  the  remaining 
five  days  an  average  of  about  twenty 
minutes  each,  as  compared  with  the  old 
schedule.  The  people  had  been  working 
about  eight  and  four-lifl  lis  hours  on  the 
average;  now  they  worked  about  eight  and 
two-fifths  hours.  In  the  reduced  time  as 
much  output  was  obtained  as  had  been 
secured  in  the  longer  days  with  the  extra 
half-day  thrown  in.  It  is  explained  that 
not  all  the  quickening  was  due  to  the  time- 
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test.  During  the  same  period  the  company 
installed  various  improved  methods  and 
some  new  machinery,  all  of  which  helped 
to  some  extent.  But  the  Saturday  holiday 
was  regarded  as  the  great  factor  in  the 
improvement.  There  was  no  complaint 
that  the  quotas  were  too  stiff;  and  if  there 
was  any  more  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the 
day — and  the  management  saw  no  indica- 
tions that  there  was — it  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  longer  week-end. 
From  the  manufacturing  standpoint  the 
company  found  four  advantages: 

1.  The  saving  of  power.  The  same 
output  is  secured  by  operating  the  ma- 
chines about  ten  per  cent,  less  time.  The 
greater  efficiency  has  been  obtained,  not  so 
much  by  running  the  machines  faster  or 
more  of  the  time,  winch  in  many  instances 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible,  but 
by  using  them  more  of  the  time  when  they 
are  running.  Less  time  is  wasted  between 
operations,  when  the  motors  would  be 
going  anyway. 

2.  Reduction  in  absenteeism.  In  1916, 
the  year  before  the  new  schedule  was 
adopted,  there  was  2.5  per  cent,  of  absentee- 
ism a  day.  In  1917,  the  first  year  of  the 
new  schedule,  this  figure  dropt  to  1.62  per 
cent. — the  lowest  it  had  ever  been  except 
in  the  comparatively  quiet  year  of  1915. 

In  1918  and  1919  the  percentages  rose 
until  they  were  higher  than  they  had  been 
even  in  1916,  but  these  were  years  of  great 
competition  for  labor  in  Cleveland,  and 
consequent  independence  on  the  part  of 
labor.  Without  the  short  week  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  absen- 
teeism those  years  would  have  been  higher 
than  it  was.  The  possible  good  excuses 
for  missing  a  work-day  had  at  least  been 
reduced.  The  people  had  time  to  pay 
their  rent,  light-bills,  taxes,  and  the  like; 
they  had  time,  if  they  were  women,  to  sew, 
shop,  help  keep  house,  and  do  other  things 
that  are  generally  more  or  less  of  a  problem 
to  the  woman  who  works  six  days  a  week. 

With  these  duties  off  their  minds,  or 
with  the  opportunity  to  get  them  off  their 
minds  the  next  week-end,  there  was  less 
reason  for  missing  time  during  the  week. 

3.  The  short  week  has  opened  up  new 
sources  of  labor  and  helped  to  hold  down 
our  labor  turnover.  Here,  again,  other 
factors  have  entered  in.  The  company 
is  paying  something  like  twice  the  wages 
it  paid  back  in  1916,  and  the  increases 
have  certainly  helped  it  to  get  and  keep 
workers. 

But  the  short  week  has  also  been  a 
powerful  inducement.  New  workers  fre- 
quently mention  it  as  the  special  reason 
they  have  applied  to  this  business  in 
preference  to  some  other,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  applicants  to  say  that  they 
would  not  have  gone  to  work  anywhere 
if  it  had  been  a  question  of  working  six 
days  a  week.  That  has  been  the  case  with 
a  number  of  women  who  had  considerable 
responsibilities  at  home.  The  shorter 
week  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
fulfil  their  domestic  duties,  and  still  be 
available  for  us.  They  are  an  entirely 
new  labor-supply. 

What  the  whole  Saturday  off  means 
to  women  is  pretty  well  indicated  in  sonic 
statements  recently  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  women  workers.  The  women" 
were  asked  by  the  employment  depart- 
ment to  say  frankly  how  they  liked  the 
five-day  week,  and  why  they  liked  it  or 
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disliked  it. 
said : 


Here  is  what   a  few  of  them 


"A  free  Saturday  for  a  busy  woman 
means  a  chance  to  earn  vacation  bonus 
by  shopping  on  Saturdays  instead  of 
during  the  week;  a  chance  to  do  many 
little  things  for  yourself  which  would  have 
to  be  done  evenings:  and  a  chance  to  let 
mother  enjoy  a  few  hours'  rest  by  helping 
her  along  with  the  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  gets  your  mind  away  from  the 
daily  grind  and  makes  you  better  prepared 
for  the  next  week's  work." 

"Saturday  is  a  day  that  every  girl  needs 
for  shopping  and  mending,  and  the  rest 
of  the  daj  for  recreation  of  some  kind. 
such  as  swimming  in  the  summer  and 
skating  and  hikes  in  the  winter,  and  week- 
ends out  in  the  country  air." 

"A  five-day  week  gives  a  person  a 
chance  to  do  a  little  shopping  and  some 
work  at  home  and  leaves  Sunday  for  rest 
and  recreation." 

'"I  have  to  work  harder  at  home  than 
in  the  shop.  1  must  keep  house  for  a 
sick  mother,  a  father,  and  five  brothers. 
If  I  had  to  work  at  the  shop  Saturdays. 
too.  I  would  have  to  do  all  this  hard  work 
after  working  hours  during  the  week." 

"A  great  many  people  enjoy  Saturdays 
away  from  work  nowadays.  I  think  it 
much  nicer  to  have  a  whole  day  in  which 
to  attend  to  my  personal  affairs.  1  like 
to  sleep  longer  on  .Saturdays  and  by  doing 
an  altogether  different  kind,  of  work  at 
home  feel  more  rested  and  ready  for  work 
on  Monday." 

"I  prefer  the  live-day  week  because  I 
can  be  home  on  Saturdays  to  take  care 
of  my  home  duties  and  brighten  up  the 
life  of  my  children." 

'"I  like  to  have  my  Saturdays  free 
because  I  can  plan  to  have  my  good  times 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  instead 
of  going  out  evenings  when  I  have  to  get 
up  early  t  he  next  morning.  I  think  a  good 
many  people  feel  sleepy  and  good  for  noth- 
ing on  Monday  morning  because  they  go 
out  Sunday  evenings.  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  are  the  best  times  for  enjoying 
yourself." 

Out  of  the  six  hundred  or  more  women 
and  girls  who  work  for  the  company  the 
employment  department  knows  of  only 
one  who  has  chosen  to  do  any  outside  work 
for  pay  on  Saturday.  She  is  working  in  a 
picture  show,  and  she  is  doing  it  for  the 
fun.  rather  than  the  money;  die  says  it  is 
her  kind  of  recreation. 

A  few  more  of  the  men  work.  Some- 
thing like  a  dozen  out  of  the  two  hundred 
that  we  employ  have  regular  Saturday 
jobs,  most  of  them  doing  remodeling  or 
pressing  in  retail  clothing-shops.  They  get 
good  pay  for  it,  and  like  it.  and  the  man- 
agement does  not  mind.  But  the  great 
majority  find  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of 
gardening,  tinkering  with  their  automo- 
biles, fixing  up  their  places,  goiri^  fishing, 
and  the  like,  to  keep  them  busy,  and  leave 
them  feeling  that  the  time  has  been  well 
spent.  On  the  whole,  the  men  seem 
little  if  any  less  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan  than  t  he  women. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
five-day  week  is  that  it  affords  a  better 
method  of  keeping  production  in  weekly 
balance  throughout  the  factories.  In  the 
Old  days  the  operatives  worked  from 
the  beginning  of  the  week  on  t)  e  assumption 
that  the-,    would  be  a1   il   five  days  and  a 


half,  and  governed  their  output  per  hour 
and  per  day  accordingly.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  get  them  to  hasten  their  out- 
put early  in  the  week,  as  an  insurance 
against  emergencies  later  on.  The  pace 
had  been  set  by  tradition,  and  they  fol- 
lowed it.  If  a  group,  therefore,  had  to  stop 
work  a  while  for  any  reason,  or  if  its  output 
was  cut  down  for  a  day  or  two  by  absences, 
the  chances  were  the  group  would  come 
out  just  about  that  much  short  at  the  end 
of  tlie  week.  And  there  was  no  way  of 
filling  in  this  lost  production.  If  a  group 
that  was  turning  out  one  part  of  a  coat  fell 
down,  the  only  way  to  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  week  without  a  lot  of  other  parts 
made  by  other  groups  left  over  was  to  cut 
down  proportionally  the  quotas  of  the 
groups  that  were  making  the  other  parts. 

The  five-day  week  has  made  this  sort 
of  curtailment  unnecessary.  The  quotas 
are  maintained,  and  if  for  any  reason 
there  is  a  slow-down  so  that  the  quotas 
of  certain  groups  can  not  be  reached  in 
five  days  the  wrorkers  are  pledged  to  come 
down  Saturday  mornings  to  finish  them. 
Instead  of  leveling  all  groups  down  to  the 
slowest,  therefore,  the  slowest  are  auto- 
matically leveled  up  to  those  which  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  normal  produc- 
tion. The  management  has  not  attempted 
to  increase  its  quotas  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, but  the  plan  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  quotas  more  regularly. 
There  has  been  a  frequently  exprest  fear 
that  the  workers  might  feel  encouraged  by 
the  five-day  week  to  ask  a  still  shorter 
week,  but  it  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
five-day  week  is  not  a  concession ;  the 
workers  earn  it.  A  common  comment  on 
the  arrangement  from  men  in  other  busi- 
nesses is  that  it  wouldn't  work  in  their 
fadories  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  process  or  machinery,  and  the  writer 
says : 

They  may  be  right.  Certainly  it  is 
not  for  an  outsider  to  say  offhand  that 
they  are  not.  In  some  lines  the  plan 
would  undoubtedly  involve  more  difficul- 
ties than  in  this.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  the  plan  was  first  suggested  to  the 
management  of  this  business,  its  reaction 
was  the  same'.  Its  impression  was  that 
there  were  some  operations  in  the  plant, 
a  number  of  them,  that  were  already 
going  on  as  fast  as  possible— and  it  has 
found  out  that  they  weren't. 

It  was  found  that  every  operation  in 
the  plant  could  be  speeded  up  in  some 
manner.  Most  of  the  improvement  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
striving  hard  to  earn  the  Saturday  holi- 
day. Bui  some  of  the  operations  re- 
quired a  change  of  procedure  in  order  to 
give  those  workers  an  even  chance  with 
t  he  others.  . 

There  were,  for  instance,  the  basting 
groups — people  who  took  out  bastings. 
They  were  highly  efficient.  They  worked 
about  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected,  so 
long  as  they  worked  by  hand,  and  there 
was  no  other  way  imaginable  for  them  to 
work.  Basting  threads,  so  far  as  the 
management  knew,  never  had  been  pulled 
any  other  way  than  by  hand.  Altogether 
these  groups  looked  like  limiting  factors — 
units  thai  were  already  going  as  fast  as 
they  could  go.  But  the  work  either  had 
to    be    quickened    or    more    workers    em- 


ployed   if    the   group    was    to    benefit    by 
the  plan. 

So  finally  they  were  speeded  up  by  the 
simple  shift  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
bastings,  that  they  had  to  draw.  The 
management  found,  when  it  looked  into 
the  problem,  that  the  business  could  get 
on  just  as  well  with  fewer  bastings.  And 
so  those  groups  have  not  only  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  quickened  pace  of  the 
rest  of  the  organization,  but  they  have 
been  able  to  do  it  with  considerably  fewer - 
people  than  they  used  to  have. 

One  way  or  another,  the  company  has 
broken  through  a  number  of  conditions 
that  seemed  just  as  stiff  obstacles  as  this 
to  the  five-day  week. 

The  experience,  therefore,  comes  to  this: 

In  a  business  in  which  at  first  the 
quickening  of  operations  as  a  whole 
seemed  anything  but  easy,  they  have  been 
quickened  on  the  average  more  than  ten 
per  cent.,  and  tho  people,  in  consequence, 
have  had  more  leisure  proportionally. 
Output  has  been  increased,  new  sources  of 
labor  opened  up,  labor  turnover  and 
absenteeism  reduced  for  a  while  and  since 
kept  lower  than  it  probably  would  have 
been — all  not  only  without  cost,  to  the 
company,  but  at  an  actual  saving,  a  saving 
in  power. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  management 
should  be  pleased  with  the  experiment — 
and  regard  it  as  no  longer  an  experiment. 


AMERICAN  FARMERS  FACING  BUGS, 
BLISTERS,  AND  A  CAR  SHORTAGE 

BUGS,  blizzards,  and  blisters  take  all 
the  bliss  out  of  the  farmer's  life  and 
constitute  several  solid  reasons  why  he 
should  not  be  accused  of  being  a  profiteer, 
in  spite  of  the  high  prices  he  has  been  re- 
ceiving for  his  products  during  the  last 
several  years.  Also  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  losses  he  sustains  as  a  result  of  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  both  blizzardy  and  blistering, 
form  only  a  part  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  farming.  Where  the  average  city 
man  has  only  one  set  of  overhead  expensos, 
the  farmer,  we  are  told,  has  to  contend  with 
three  separate  and  distinct  bunches  of  these 
income  devourers.  First,  he  is  a  laborer  and 
as  such  entitled  to  wages;  he  is  also  an  em- 
ployer, and  therefore  ought  to  enjoy  some 
profits;  lastly,  he  is  a  capitalist  with  a  right 
to  expect  an  adequate  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. All  these  returns  have  to  be  met 
out  of  tho  yield  of  the  farm,  and  with  the 
II.  C.  of  L.  at  its  present  altitudinous  stago, 
the  thing  presents  perplexities  that  render 
the  husbandman's  existence  anything  but 
one  long  round  of  unmixed  joy.  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times,  apparently 
written  especially  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  farmer  is  not  a  profiteer,  tho 
many  shallow-minded  consumers  seem  to 
to  have  that  idea,  I.  D.  Graham  refers  to 
the  farmer's  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
terms  of  square  measure,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate his  argument.  A  dollar-bill,  says 
Mr.  Graham,  contains  twenty-one  and 
three-quarters  square  inches  of  surface. 
On  this  basis,  we  are  told,  a  farmer  can 
now  drive  in  with  a  load  of  alfalfa  and 
receive  about  ten  square  feet  of  dollars  for 
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RIOR  to  1900  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine  was  Industry's  chief  prime-mover. 
Suddenly  came  the  high  speed  steam 
engine,  the  Turbine  and  Oil  and  Diesel 
Engines.  New  and  imperative  demands 
were  placed  upon  lubrication. 


THE  NEW  MECHANICAL  WORLD 


The  special  needs  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  Gargoyle  D.T.E  .Oils 


WITH  the  incoming  rush  of 
radically  different  types  of 
industrial  machinery  which  took 
place  in  the  late  '90's,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  no  existing  lubricants  could 
adequately  meet  the  new  problems 
which  arose. 

The  steam  turbine  had  just 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  where 
it  had  been  little  more  than  a 
mechanical  toy. 

The  use  of  electric  power  was 
suddenly  multiplied. 

Oil  and  Diesel  engines  entered  as 
real  factors  in  the  world's  power 
production. 

A  marked  trend  toward  higher 
speeds  was  evident  in  many  classes 
of  machinery. 

Due  to  its  unique  position  as 
world  leader  in  scientific  lubrication, 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  was 
naturally  closely  in  touch  with  these 
developments.  After  considerable 
study  and  practical  demonstration, 
it  was  evident  that  the  need  was 
great  for  a  class  of  oils  having  the 
following  characteristics: 

1 — The  ability  to  separate  quickly 
from  water  and  other  impurities. 

2 — The  ability  to 
filter  readily. 

3 — Quick  absorp- 
tion of  bearing  heat. 

4 — Freedom  from 
corroding  proper- 
ties. 
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5 — The  ability  to  give  continuous 
service  without  breaking  down, 
thus  requiring  a  minimum  amount 
of  new  oil. 

6 — The  ability  to  lubricate  under 
the  high  temperature  condition  of 
air  compressors  .and  oil  and  Diesel 
engines. 

7 — The  ability  to  reduce  carbon 
formation  to  a  minimum. 

With  these  characteristics  in  mind 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  after 
careful  analysis  and  experiment, 
produced  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils. 
The  success  of  these  oils  was  im- 
mediate and  outstanding. 

Today,  the  majority  of  steam 
turbines  are  lubricated  with  Gar- 
goyle D.  T.  E.  Oils.  Today,  the 
standing  of  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 
in  their  field  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  supremacy  of  Gargoyle 
Cylinder  Oil  600  W  in  the  field  of 
steam  cylinder  lubrication. 

If  you  have  never  used  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oils  you  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  reliability  of  service 
and  freedom  from  interruptions 
which  these  oils  bring.  And  the 
use  !of  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 
is  a  recognized  factor  among  oper- 
ators in  keeping  down  bills  for 
repairs  and  renewals. 

You  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  send 
for  a  copy  of  our 
Book — "G  a|r  g  o  y  1  e 
D.  T.  E.  Oils."  In 
writing  for  the  Book 
please  address  our 
nearest  Branch. 


Lubricants 

A grade  for^each  type  of  service 


GARGOYLE 
BEARING  OILS 


THE  following  oils  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct  lubri- 
cation of  all  types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation 
and  splash  systems;  for  Turbines, 
Diesel,  Gas  and  Reciprocating 
Steam  Engines.  These  oils  sep- 
arate readily  from  moisture  and 
other  impurities  which  accumu- 
late in  these  systems.  Recom- 
mended for  both  cylinders  and 
bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas 
Engines. 

Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufac- 
tured for  the  lubrication  of 
machinery  bearings  in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the 
lubrication  of  bearings  of  light 
high  speed  engines,  machines 
and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil  B 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil  Bleached 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil  \ 
1  iargoyle  Velocite  Oil  B 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil  C 
1  .argoj  le  Velocite  Oil  l> 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil  E 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


SpMtaitstfl   u>   th>    tiKiniifurtur--  0/  hifjh-oradtj 

lubricants  for  evrru  etas*  of  maehitiery. 

Obtniiiftblv  ft^ri/uhm-  fa  til*  world. 


NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


M 


M 


Domestic   Branches:     New  York,   Pittsburgh,   Minneapolis,    Des  Moines,   Boston,   Detroit,   Indianapolis,   Philadelphia,  Chicago,   Kansas  City^Kan. 
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LEE  tires 

smile 
at  miles 


T^VER  since  the  "Cord"  became  standard 

endurance  equipment,  Lee  has  built  into 

this  item  of  its  manufacture  all  the  sturdy, 

mile-giving  qualities  a  cord  tire  can  represent. 

Like  all  other  tires  of  Lee  manufacture, 
the  Lee  Cord  is  built  amply  oversize.  Its 
thick,  tough,  black  rubber  tread  with  its 
effective  non-skid  pattern  makes  this  great 
tire  the  one  most  frequently  specified  by 
motorists  who  base  their  purchases  upon 
satisfaction. 

And  this  satisfaction,  as  in  all  Lee  Tires, 
is  guaranteed.  You  actually  receive  every 
mile  of  service  your  money  is  entitled  to 
purchase. 

Any  Lee  dealer — and  there  are  Lee  rep- 
resentatives everywhere — will  fit  your  car 
with  the  Lee  tires  best  calculated  to  give  you 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Look  far  the  "Lee"  name  in  your  telephone  book 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  <^>  245  Wesft  55th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKBN  PA. 


it.  Likewise  lie  can  sell  a  1,200-pound 
steer  for  twenty-throo  square  feet  of  dollars, 
and  if  he  is  a  wheat-raiser  and  his  crop 
amounts  to  five  thousand  bushels,  he  would, 
could  he  obtain  ears  in  which  to  ship  it, 
receive  therefor  3,592.6  square  feet  of 
dollars,  or  enough  to  carpet  a  barn  more 
than  seventy  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
All  this  is  very  fine  and  serves  to  strengthen 
still  more  some  pooplo's  idea  that  the 
farmer  is  our  greatest  profiteer.  To  quote 
Mr.  Graham:  / 

It  would  be  all  right  but»for  a  few  little 
things  covered  by  what  the  farmer  has  to 
buy,  what  he  has  to  pay  for  help  and  the 
losses  he  sustains  in  his  constant  fight  with 
the  bugs,  blizzards,  and  blisters. 

Sugar,  for  instance.  It  costs  the  farmer 
four  and  one-half  square  feet  of  dollar-bills 
to  buy  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
when  he  wants  a  new  suit,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  he  just  has  to  dig  up  nine  square  feet 
— one  square  yard — of  dollars  with  which 
to  pay  for  it,  and  this  is  just  a  plain,  ordi- 
nary "  hand-me-down "  which  never  had 
more  than  three  and  one-half  yards  of  cloth 
in  it.  But  then  these  are  things  which  the 
city  man  has  to  buy  as  well,  tho  perhaps 
he  does  not  need  as  much  sugar  as  does  the 
farmer  because  he  does  no  fruit  canning,  and 
perhaps  he  does  not  buy  tho  same  kind  of 
clothes. 

But — when  the  city  man  has  bought  his 
clothes  and  his  grocories  and  paid  his  rent 
and  taxes  he  is  done  with  his  necessary  ex- 
penditures. There  is  really  not  much  else 
that  requires  a  necessary  expenditure  in 
the  city  if  we  except  his  street-car  fare,  but 
this  does  not  represent  his  expenditures  by 
a  long  shot.  The  artificial  life  which  the 
city  man  leads  serves  to  create  artificial 
wants — not  needs — and  these  must  be  met. 
More  often  than  not  the  city  man  spends 
all  lie  gets,  but  unlike  the  farmor  ho  does 
not  got  his  income  in  a  lump  sum  with 
which  he  could  carpet  a  barn  or  a  church. 

While  it  is  true  that  two  and  two-fifths 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  required,  at 
present  prices,  to  equal  the  value  of  a  square 
foot  of  dollar-bills,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
this  is  at  tho  rate  of  fourteen  square  feet 
of  dollars  for  a  ton  of  wheat,  it  is  signifi- 
cantly true  that  tho  farmer  pays  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  two  squaro  feet  of 
dollars  for  a  ton  of  Hour,  besides  seven  and 
one-half  square  feet  of  dollars  for  a  ton  of 
bran,  and  8.9  square  feet  for  a  ton  of  shorls, 
all  of  which  are  made  from  wheat,  two  of 
which  are  by-products,  and  all  of  which 
the  farmer  must  buy.  That  one  hundred 
and  two  square  foot  of  dollars  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  a  ton  of  flour  would  make 
a  stair-carpet  two  feet  wide  and  fifty-one 
feet  long. 

The  hinder  which  the  farmer  must  have, 
or  quit,  will  now  cost  him  a  sheet  of  dollars 
measuring  five  by  nine  feet  and  big  enough 
for  a  Texas  hotel  bed.  II  is  gang  plow  costs 
twentyLone  square  feet  of  dollar-bills;  his 
wagon  twenty-seven  square  feet,  and  his 
team  enough  to  make  a  blanket  of  dollar- 
hills  measuring  five  by  seven  and  one-half 
feel  of  dollar-bills  for  each  horse.  All  of 
the  other  thousand  and  one  implements, 
supplies,  and  provisions  which  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  will  cost  in  like  proportion,  and 
he  pays  his  hired  man  eleven  square  feet  of 
dollars  per  month,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  square  feet  per  year,  while  his 


harvest  hands  get  a  little  more  than  a 
square  foot  of  dollars  per  day  for  what 
would  be  classed  as  common  labor  by  the 
city  man. 

All  this  wears  out  the  big  barn  carpet 
pretty  fast,  and  right  here  let  it  be  said  that 
when  the  farmer  has  such  a  carpet  from  the 
wheat  crop  he  has  very  little  else,  and  this 
only  once  a  year.  But  with  this  big  carpet 
in  mind  if  he  should  get  the  notion  to  buy  an 
automobile  to  help  in  the  saving  of  time — 
and  there  is  no  business  on  earth  where  the 
saving  of  time  is  more  important  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year — he  would  face  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  whole  stack  cover  of  dollar- 
bills,  measuring  eleven  by  twenty-two  feet 
for  just  a  plain,  every-day  car  of  only 
medium  price. 

No,  the  farmer  is  not  profiteering.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  he  is  making  as  much 
real  money  as  he  did  before  the  war,  when 
prices  were  so  low  that  they  now  seem  ridi- 
culous. I  say  this  is  doubtful,  but  nobody 
knows.  The  farmer  does  not  keep  books, 
strike  balances,  and  make  inventories  like 
the  city  man  of  business.  He  does  not  al- 
ways know  at  the  end  of  the  year  whether 
he  actually  made  money  or  not.  He  does 
know  whether  his  bank  balance  is  greater 
or  less  than  it  was  a  year  before.  He  does 
not  know  whether  he  has  as  much  property, 
which  could  be  listed  as  inventory,  as  he 
had  last  year,  as  he  has  not  engaged  in  cost 
accounting. 

The  farmer  has  not  taken  into  account, 
as  a  charge  against  his  crops,  anything  in 
the  way  of  wages  for  himself  and  family. 
He  has  made  no  charge  for  interest  on  his 
investment,  which  is,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
largest  of  any  business  in  this  country. 
He  has  made  no  charge  for  his  expert  skill 
and  superintendence  over  the  many  and 
varied  activities  of  the  farm.  He  has  made 
no  charge  for  deterioration  of  his  land  in 
soil  fertility,  his  machinery  in  wear,  his 
work  teams  in  advancing  age,  or  his  build- 
ings iu  weathering,  and  he  has  made  no 
charge  to  cover  "crop  risk"  by  which  the 
returns  of  good  seasons  must  make'  good 
the  losses  of  the  lean  years. 

Tho  the  thought  of  a  barn  carpet  of  dol- 
lar bills  resulting  from  wheat  is  a  delightful 
one  and  should  be  an  inspiration  to  any 
young  man  trying  to  decide  on  a  career  for 
himself,  Mr.  Graham  shows  that  wheat 
grown  under  present  conditions  represents 
an  actual  loss  rather  than  a  gain,  abundant 
tho  it  may  be  to  the  extent,  of  covering 
even  a  greater  area  than  a  barn  floor  with 
dollar  bills.  This,  he  says,  was  proved  by 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
when  they  made  an  investigation  as  to  the 
costs  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
great  crop  of  1919  in  the  Sunflower  State. 
We  read: 

Responsive  to  the  slogan  that  "Wheat 
will  win  the  war,"  the  farmers  of  Kansas, 
many  of  whose  sons  and  hired  men  were  in 
France  and  whose  wives  and  daughters 
were  in  the  Red  Cross,  drove  out  their 
percherons  and  tractors  and  sowed  more 
acres  to  wheat  than  was  ever  planted  on 
any  like  area  iu  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  total  of  11,040,873  acres  was  sown  to 
wheat  in  this  one  State  tor  the  harvest  of 
1919— more  than  one-half  of  the  total  crop 
area  of  the  State  and  more  than  the  total 
crop  area  planted  to  all  kinds  of  crops  in 
any  one  of  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-eight 
States  of  the  Union.  Only  nine  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  had  in  all  kinds  of  crops 
put  together  more  acres  than  Kansas  had 
in  wheat  alone. 
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Unprotected  spares  often 
give  low  mileage  when  put 


in  use 


Why  your  tire  record  shows 
that  "spares"  so  often  go  bad 

How  motorists  everywhere  are  protecting 
their  spares  from  sunlight,  heat  and  moisture 


THE  average  motorist  never 
stops  to  think  that  his  spare 
tires,  as  well  as  the  tires 
on  his  wheels,  are  wearing  out. 
Yet  when  put  in  actual  use,  spare 
tires  often  wear  down  or  blow 
out  hundreds  of  miles  before 
their  time. 

Spare  tires  are  usually  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sunlight,  heat  and  moisture. 
Exposure  injures  their  rubber  and  reduces 
their  mileage  as  surely  as  if  they  were 
subject  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road. 

Horw  exposure  injures  rubber 

The  bad  effect  of  sunlight,  heat  and  mois- 
ture is  as  damaging  to  other  rubber 
articles  as  it  is  to  tires.  A  garden-hose 
maker  advises,  "Don't  let  this  rubber 
hose  lie  in  the  sun  when  not  in  use."  A 
raincoat  maker  warns,  "Never  hang  your 
coat  near  a  stove,  nor  throw  it  over  a 
radiator  to  dry." 

Conservative  estimates  show  that 
an  unprotected  tire,  good  for  6000  miles 
when  new,  loses  on  the  average  2000  miles 
of  life  if  carried  for  12  months  as  a  spare. 

Everywhere,  on  city  streets  or  country 
roads,  you  see  spare  tires  being  carried 
around  without  protection  from  the 
weather.  In  America  alone  5,000,000 
tires  are  deteriorating  according  to  the 
estimate  of  responsible  authorities.  Figure 
out  what  this  immense  waste  costs  the 
motorist  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Protect  your  tires  from 
mileage  waste 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  this 
wastage. 

Tire  manufacturers  protect  their  tires 
with  heavy  wrappings  before  they  leave 
the  factory.  The  motorist  must  continue 
to  protect  his  tires  at  all  times  from  the 


NITREX 

Patent  ponding.    Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

The  protective  coating  for 
spare  tires 


damaging  effects  of  light,  heat  and  air. 

A  ne*w  discovery  saves  spare 
tire  mileage 

Nitrex  has  been  developed  by  the  chem- 
ists of  the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  as  a 
protective  coating  for  spare  tires.  It  is 
put  on  with  a  brush  and  dries  instantly. 
Its  hard,  smooth,  jet-black  surface  repels 
water,  sunlight  and  oil,  and  affords 
perfect  protection  for  the  tire.  It  can 
be  washed  repeatedly  without  injury. 

When  the  tire  is  finally  put  in  use  the 
Nitrex  chips  off  with  the  bending  of 
the  shoe.  Live  and  resilient,  the  rubber 
underneath  resists  wear  with  all  the 
toughness  the  tire  maker  put  into  it. 

Will  add  to  the  smart  appear- 
ance of  your  car 

Users  have  found  that  the  glistening 
black  of  Nitrexed  tires  harmonizes  well 
with  the  color  scheme  of  any  car. 

Unlike  tire  cases,  Nitrex  never  wrinkles, 
never  tears,  never  looks  weather-beaten. 
Neither  does  it  allow  rain  and  wash 
water  to  seep  in  and  damage  the  rubber. 
Nitrex,  being  a  liquid,  needs  no  tugging 
and  pulling  to  get  on  or  off. 

Absolutely  will  not  hurt 
the  rubber 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Nitrex  have  been  found  absolutely 
non-injurious  to  their  tires  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  Nitrex 
is  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  car  owners, 
chauffeursand  dealers  all  over  the  country. 
Get  a  can  today  and  Nitrex  all  your  spare 
tires,  those  that  have  been  used  as  well  as 
new  ones.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 

23  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 

The  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 


' 
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More  of  Real  Comfort 

in  these  spacious  Mitchell  Models 


THE  front  seats  of  all  Mitchell  models  are  extra 
wide.    Leg  room  is  greater.   Cushions  are  deeper 
and  insure  the  maximum  of  riding  comfort. 

Owners  find  it  possible  to  carry  an  extra  passenger 
with  comfort  to  all  and  thereby  gain  added  con- 
venience. 

Thus  is  typified  the  generous  proportioning  of 
Mitchell  construction.    Whether  it  is  the  body  or  the 


chassis,  we  go  to  an  extreme  in  liberal  design  and 
execution. 

Mitchell  bodies  are  made  in  our  own  plant — not 
bought  outside.  Thus  we  are  able  to  include  in  them 
added  advantages  which  otherwise  would  be  absent  if 
we  had  to  pay  profits  to  outside  builders. 

Each  model  brings  a  new  limit  of  spaciousness. 
Never  was  such  roominess  possible  on  a  120-inch 
wheelbase. 

Due  to  clever  design 

Viewing  these  Mitchells  from  the  outside,  one  re- 
marks on  their  compact,  sleek  appearance.  Only  by 
seating  the  full  passenger  capacity  can  one  appreciate 
how  much  roomier  these  cars  are. 

Generous  proportioning  is  evident  throughout  the 
car.  The  frame  is  extra  strong  because  it  is  rein- 
forced. Timken  thrust  bearings  are  on  all  four 
wheels,  not  merely  on  two.  Costlier  drop  forgings 
are  used  instead  of  stamped  steel  or  castings. 

Every  detail  of  Mitchell  construction  specifications 
is  keyed  up  to  the  superlative. 

An  inspection  will  prove  many  of  these  statements. 
The  hidden  values  can  easily  be  proven. 
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Four  New-Day  Models 

bringing  the  utmost  for  your  money 


YOU  cannot  know  Mitchell  goodness  until  you 
examine  these  cars  yourself.     To    pique    your 
curiosity  is  not  final.     Satisfy  it. 

You  must  become  acquainted  with  the  model  that 
appeals  to  you — whether  Touring,  Roadster,  Sedan 
or  Coupe — and  find  out  all  that  it  gives  that  you 
cannot  obtain  elsewhere. 

These  are  the  finest  Mitchells  ever  built — the  result 
of  years  of  experience,  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
efficient  factories  in  the  industry,  a  car  built  complete 
by  an  institution  of  the  first  rank. 

To  remain  unacquainted  with  these  Mitchells  is  to 
miss  knowing  the  limit  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
your  dollar. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration 

Before  you  decide  upon  what  car  to  buy,  go  with  a 
"show  me"  attitude  to  a  Mitchell  Dealer.  Tell  him 
you  want  proof  of  Mitchell  superiorities.  Make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  body  and  the  chassis. 

Then  say  you  want  to  ride  in  a  Mitchell,  or  to 
drive  it.  Travel  over  pavements  and  rough  roads. 
Try  some  railway  crossings,  where  bumpiness  is 
notorious. 


Give  the  Mitchell  the  severest  tests  you  wish — 
then  measure  it  up  with  other  cars  of  the  same  price 
and  more. 

Prices:  Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  $1750;  three-passenger 
Roadster,  $1750;  five-passenger  Sedan,  $2900;  four- 
passenger  Coupe,  $2800;  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  Wisconsin,  not 
including  War  Tax. 

MITCHELL    MOTORS    COMPANY,    Inc.,    Racine,    Wisconsin 
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COFFEE 


''Anybody  can  make 
Good  Coffee  IF~~" 

a  few  simple  rules  are  observed: 

ONE — Keep  your  COFFEE  fresh — preserve 
the  aroma  to  the  last.  Fruit-jars  are  ideal  for 
this  purpose. 

TWO  —  Measure  proportions  carefully,  both 
COFFEE  and  water. 

THREE  —  When  serving  hot  COFFEE,  serve 
it  hot.     Never  recook. 

FOUR  —  Use  water  only  at  full  boiling-point  in 
making  "drip"  COFFEE. 

FIVE  —  Strain  or  settle  carefully.  All  COFFEE 
is  clear  if  properly  made. 

Six  —  Keep  COFFEE-making  utensils  clean. 

Ask  your  grocer  about  the  free  booklet  on 
COFFEE  and  COFFFE-making,  or  write  for  it 
to  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
United  States,  74  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has 
become  the  acknowledged 
coffee-garden  of  the  world. 
This  one  stale  alone  grows 
three-fourths  of  all  the 
coffee    used    in    the  world. 


Measure  proportions 
carefully. 


Boiling  or  over- 
cooking makes 
COFFEE  bitter. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


Copyright  1»»  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  State* 

COFFEE  M  the  universal  drink 


Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of  such 
an  acreage  devoted  to  a  single  crop  within 
the  confines  of  a  single  State.  The  big 
Kansas  wheat-field  was  larger  than  the  total 
area  of  many  States  and  countries  each  an 
independent  sovereignty.  It  was  larger 
than  the  combined  area  of  Belgium  and 
Wales;  larger  than  Holland,  Montenegro, 
Brunswick,  and  Hamburg  would  have  been 
had  they  been  united  into  a  single  State; 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Denmark  or  Swit- 
zerland, and  if  it  had  been  spread  over  the 
map  of  that  which  was  the  German  Empire 
it  would  have  covered  the  entire  area  of  the 
kingdoms  and  grand  duchies  of  Saxony, 
Wurttemburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
Oldenburg,  and  still  leave  sixteen  thousand 
acres  of  wheat. 

This  vast  field  of  wheat  furnished  the 
opportunity;  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture supplied  the  means,  and  we  now  know 
for  the  first  time  what  it  costs  to  produce 
wheat  over  so  large  a  territory  as  that  com- 
prised within  a  State,  and  this  knowledge 
was  obtained,  by  the  application  of  modern 
scientific  methods. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics 
of  modern,  scientific  statistics  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  give  us  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate picture  of  a  group  of  objects  without 
going  through  the  laborious  and  expensive 
process  of  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  items  in  that  group.  Thus,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  in  ascertaining  the  average 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  obtain  complete  data  in  regard  to 
each  acre  or  every  bushel.  If  a  consider- 
able number  of  typical  instances  can  be 
obtained  and  properly  arranged,  the  dif- 
ference from  the  true  average  value  per  acre 
or  per  bushel  of  all  the  acres  or  bushels  in 
the  State  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  no  importance. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  this 
theory  in  the  gathering  and  use  of  agricul- 
tural statistics.  The  first  is  called  a  survey, 
and  attempts  a  minute  analysis  by  experts 
of  a  single  farm,  or  small  group  of  farms, 
which  are  considered  typical.  Upon  this 
method  have  been  based  the  efforts  mado 
by  governmental  and  other  agencies  to  se- 
cure information  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  other  necessary  facts  regarding 
farm  crops  and  management.  Genorally 
speaking,  the  results  obtained  under  this 
method  havo  been  sufficiently  accurate  to 
give  a  fair  idoa  of  the  approximate  cost,  and 
they  have  been  so  accepted,  but  this  method 
lacks,  and  the  lack  is  a  serious  one,  in  that 
it  can  not  show  results  which  are  typical  of 
an  area  so  large  as  a  State  or  of  a  region  like 
the  wheat  belt,  where  information  concern- 
ing the  crop  under  investigation  is  sought. 

The  second  method  is  by  means  of  the 
questionnaire,  through  which  every  county 
of  the  State  is  covered  and  the  assembled 
replies  correlated  so  that  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  customs  of  farming,  methods  of 
production,  and  costs  of  that  State  is  shown. 
By  this  method  accuracy  is  secured  by  cov- 
ering enough  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
to  insure  an  average  which  shall  be  typical 
of  the  whole.  Through  it  a  wider  field  may 
be  covered  than  is  possible  by  the  survey, 
and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  Infor- 
mation collected  by  this  means  has  the 
merit  of  being  uncolored  farm  facts  received 
at  first  hand. 

It  is  often  true  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  an  acre  of  wheat  on  one  farm  will 
greatly  exceed  that  upon  an  adjoining  farm, 
and  every  item  in  the  cost  account  of  each 


farm  be  accurate  and  within  the  limits  of 
economic  farm  practise.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  will  be  a  marked  variation  in  the 
cost  of  wheat  raised  on  the  large  acreage  of 
the  farmer  who  specializes  in  this  crop  and 
has  the  necessary  equipment  with  which 
to  handle  it,  when  compared  with  that  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  where  wheat  is  only  an  ele- 
ment in  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  or  where 
it  is  only  incidental  to  a  necessary  change 
of  crops. 

These  replies  were  coordinated  and  the 
averages  made  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  results 
conclusively  show  that  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas produced  the  enormous  total  of  11,640,- 
873  acres  of  wheat  at  an  actual  loss  of  forty- 
three  cents  per  acre,  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  price  which  the  farmers  actu- 
ally received  for  such  wheat  as  they  were 
able  to  market  between  threshing  and  the 
1st  of  December,  and  this  price  was  $1.98 
per  bushel. 

By  reason  of  the  Government's  fixing  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  farmers  had  their  in- 
comes reduced  to  the  tune  of  seventy  cents 
a  bushel,  says  Mr.  Graham.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  for  patriotic  reasons  they  re- 
frained from  kicking.  But  presently  an- 
other jolt  was  administered  in  the  shape  of 
a  shortage  of  cars.  This  was  a  solar-plexus 
blow,  we  read,  and  the  article  continues: 

From  being  serious  the  situation  became 
tragic.  Their  great  money  crop  was  tied 
up  and  their  income  for  the  year  was  shut 
off.  The  bankers  and  merchants  wanted 
and  needed  the  money  due  them.  The 
farmers  needed  it  to  go  ahead  with.  And 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Council,  the  Governor,  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  the  bankers,  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  interested  in 
the  problem,  that  car  shortage  exists  to-day, 
twelve  months  after  the  harvest  which  pro- 
duced the  wheat  and  with  another  large 
harvest  in  progress. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture,  than  which  there  are 
none  more  accurate,  this  State  has  aver- 
aged approximately  eighty-six  million 
bushels  of  wheat  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  present  harvest  indicates  a  yield 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  million 
bushels.  This  present  crop,  added  to  the 
old  wheat  on  hand,  will  make  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  million  bushels  to  be 
marketed  and  not  a  car  in  sight.  There 
is  no  present  indication  as  to  when  the 
situation  will  change,  but  the  farmer  must 
go  on  with  his  harvest  and  trust  to  luck, 
as  his  storage  facilities  are  very  inadequate. 
The  barn  floor  carpet  of  dollar  bills  has 
long  since  disappeared  and  next  year's 
carpet  is  badly  tattered  before  it  is  made. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  the  daily  press 
are  responsible  for  the  statement  that  14,- 
500  cars  have  been  ordered  to  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  for  immediate  use.  This  num- 
ber of  cars  would  afford  a  means  of  trans- 
portation for  19,575,000  of  the  25,000,000, 
bushels  remaining  from  last  year  in  Kansas 
alone,  and  would  afford  no  relief  for  the 
present  harvest  or  for  anything  from  Okla- 
homa at  all.  This  situation  reached  such 
a  stage  that  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler,  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  called  a  great  meeting 
of  farmers,  bankers,  railroad  men,  millers, 
elevator  men,  and  Government  and  State 
officials  who  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
to  Washington  and  lay  the  matter  before 
the  proper  authorities  and  see  if  some  relief 
can  not  be  had. 
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in  DIAMONDS  = 

FROM   JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
£-  Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  Importing  coneems  in  America 
selling  to  jewelers.  Bowever,  a  large  business 
is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  'im- 
porting prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
otters  direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly 
demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices  on 
diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any  pres- 
ent or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $145.00 

I  his  one  carat  diamond  is 
f  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
tiffany  style,  Uk.  solid  {old 
siting.  M"iiey  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied 
our   price  direct     414C 


A    few  weights   and 

prices    of  other 

diamon 

d  rings 

't  carat    . 

.    $  31.00 

-A  carat    . 

50.00 

li  carat    . 

73.00 

1  yi  carats 

.      217.00 

2  carats     . 

.      620.00 

3  carats 

.     930.00 

I  Our  free  catalog   illus- 
trates all  the  latest  style 
1  diamond  rings,  bar  pins, 
{ diamond  mounted  plat- 
inum watches,  etc. 


LADIES' 

All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

*395°° 

Six  hliie  -  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is  fine 
bint*- white  "color.-  Ring  is  exqui- 
sitely hand-carved  and  pierced. 


MEN'S 

Green  Gold 

Diamond  Ring 

$395°° 

hue  blue -white  perfectly  cut 
diamond,  embedded  in  aolid 
platinum.  Ring  it  handsomely 
hand-cai  red  in  Orerian  design- 

LADIES' 

All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

$530°° 

.Sixteen  perfectly  cut.blue-whito 
diamonds,  set  on  the  sides — 
Ui  go  center  stone  is  of  fine  blue- 
white  color  The  ring  is  solid 
platinum,  exquisitely  hand- 
rarved  and  pierced. 

Men's  Solid  Gold 
Diamond  Ring 

$350°° 

I  cut  blne-n  lute  diamond 
ei,, bedded  in  solid  platinum  square 
lop.  Rinein  Hk  solid  gold — in  the 
new  green  finish  if  desired.  A  v«r> 

1 1  ve  combination 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desired,    ringl   will    be  l 
1  bank  or  any  Expi 
Oft,    with    privilege 
Qiti    n      Our  diamond 
i    \a.ue    E&f 
time   1  *very 

chase 

WKII  I.  TODAY 

I  OK    I  IMS 

VAI.l    Mil. I. 

CATALOG 

I  REE  ON 

•HOW  TO  Bl.Y 

DIAMONDS" 

t'fullr 
»ted     Tell> 

•ele^t     ai.  : 
'••1'-      Tails     bow 
■     »n<l 
mark'i  Tlii, 

/        '^"vU,  ,/■  !,0°' 

ft  lOpT 

■tie.  «r,  to  fioo.onn      /  tfeirSSt^-  //        lol*"iv 

t—-^^^^45Sr  •  //         FREE 


lit 
In 


,G— i 

d*.  etc.  I 

: I 


'Write  for  Free   144-Page  CATALOG 

I  of  Jr-  wclry,  Walches,  Silver,  Leather  Coo 
A  splendid  guide  for  the  Xmas  gift  buyer 

Jason  Weiler  &   Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 
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But  the  railroads  would  have  a  perfect 
alibi.  They  tell  us  that,  whereas  the  early 
months  of  the  year  are  usually  the  lean 
months  in  traffic,  this  year  they  have  been 
heaviest;  that  their  cars  are  concentrated 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  terminals,  and 
that  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
pair such  grain  cars  as  they  could  get.  much 
Less  store  a  supply  of  cars  for  the  movement 
of  the  crops.  They  blame  it  all  on  the  strike 
situation,  and  herein  lies  the  den  of  one 
member  of  that  foul  brood  which  genorates 
the  miasma  of  unrest  and  the  consequent 
high  cost  of  living.. 

Is  it  not  a  tragedy?  An  unprecedented 
acreage  of  wheat  produced  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  and  at  an  actual  loss 
of  forty-three  cents  per  acre;  the  govern- 
ment price  which  further  reduced  the  price 
to  seventy  cents  per  bushel  below  the 
market,  and  then  the  shortage  of  cars 
which  prevented  the  marketing  of  wheat 
at  any  price,  and  now  a  great  harvest  in 
progress  with  no  cars  or  means  of  storage 
in  sight.     Not  much  profiteering  here. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Graham  suggests  a 
remedy  for  the  farmers'  troubles.  It  is 
organization.  The  farmers  are  organizing 
for  self-protection  as  never  before,  he  says. 
Further: 

They  are  going  to  succeed,  but  not  as 
I.  W.  W.,  or  through  any  revolutionary 
fraternities  of  that  ilk.  They  have  tried 
organized  effort  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way, 
in  past  years,  but  they  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union, 
and  other  farm  organizations  have  cooper- 
ated in  the  selling  of  farm  products,  and  to 
their  mutual  good,  bnl  it  yet  remains  true 
that  the  farmer  is  the  only  business  man 
who  must  take  what  is  offered  for  what  he 
has  to  sell.  He  is  the  onlyi  one  who  can 
not  fix  the  selling  price  of  his  products. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  more 
or  less  abortive  because  such  efforts  were 
not  universal,  or  even  general,  among  the 
farmers  and  because  these  efforts  were  con- 
fined to  the  selling  end  only. 

It  lias  been  difficult  in  past  years  for  the 
farmers  to  secure  united  action  among 
themselves  because,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  business,  each  farmer  is  a  compet- 
itor of  every  other  farmer.  The  compara- 
lively  few  successes  in  cooperative  selling 
have  not  been  conspicuous  onough  to  leaven 
the  whole  mass  wit  h  this  beneficent  idea  and 
remove  the  antagonisms  inherent  in  their 
competition  with  one  another. 

In  a  hazy  sort  of  way  the  farmers  have 
realized  that  they  constitute  the  largest 
body  of  men  engaged  in  any  one  industry 
and  that  by  united  action  they  could  wield 
an  irresistible  power,  but  this  idea  has  never 
taker?  concrete  form  until  now,  when  il  is 
beginning  to  do  so.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  thai  mutual  good  is  individual 
good  and  that  collectively  they  have  at 
hand  a  more  efficient  ally  than  any  which 
1  Iks  have  heretofore  invoked.  That  ally 
is  cooperative  buying. 

Suppose  the  thirty  million  farmers  of  this 
country  were  to  unite  in  cooperative  buy- 
ing as  well  as  selling.  Would  they  not  con- 
trol the  market?  WTould  they  not  create 
the  market?  They  would,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  know  this,  but  they  have  no 
ambition  to  control  markets,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  would  bring  them  the  rights  and 
the  justice  and  the  square  deal  to  which 
they  have  a  right. 


The  Western  farmer  is  not  asking  favors 
of  anybody.  He  is  demanding  a  square 
deal  which  he  is  not  getting — yet.  The 
farmer  does  not  strike  and  he  would  not 
willingly  reduce  his  production  or  abandon 
his  farm,  yet  he  would  be  less  the  true 
American  he  is  if  he  did  not  seek  to  protect 
his  business  and  defend  his  home  against 
t  he  enemies  found  in  commercial  greed  and 
official  indifference  which  now  so  seriously 
threaten. 

And  don't  forget.  Don't  for  a  minute 
forget  that  any  menace  which  threatens 
the  business  of  the  farmer  is  vastly  more 
serious  to  you  and  to  me  than  it  is  to  the 
farmer  himself. 


GATHERING  NEW  IDEAS  TO  MAKE 
BUSINESS  GO 

HARDLY  anybody  will  deny  nowa- 
days that  the  most  precious  tool  in 
business  is  the  idea.  Most  heads  of  large 
organizations,  in  hiring  men  for  responsible 
positions,  look  first  for  the  initiative  and 
imagination  which  go  to  make  up  the 
idea-getting  man.  This  type  of  man  is 
admittedly  hard  to  find.  But  ideas  are 
nccessai-y,  and  the  merchant  must  go  about 
acquiring  them  in  some  way,  if  he  can't 
evolve  them  out  of  his  inner  consciousness. 
Even  if  he  lacks  the  idea-creating  faculty, 
says  Palmer  S.  Wells  in  the  Cleveland 
News- Leader,  that  is  no  reason  that  he 
should  slip  back  content  to  give  up  pro- 
gressive planning  for  his  store.  For  ideas 
may  be  acquired  as  well  as  made,  as  Mr. 
Wells  points  out: 

One  man  of  my  acquaintance  (and  if  I 
named  him  ninety  retailers  out  of  a 
hundred  would  recognize  the  man  and  his 
position  in  the  merchandising  world)  frank- 
ly confesses  that  he  does  not  get  a  new  idea 
of  his  own  more  than  once  a  year — an  idea, 
that  is,  which  he  can  put  to  work  for  him 
in  his  business.  Yet  people  in  his  or- 
ganization will  tell  you  in  awed  tones  that 
there  never  was  such  a  man  for  thinking 
out  methods  for  improving  his  business. 

This  man  freely  admits  to  his  intimate 
friends  that  he  borrows  ideas  right  and  left ; 
he  keeps  on  the  lookout  for  them  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  And  he 
finds  them  where  other  retailors  might  slip 
over  them,  simply  because  they  are  not 
obvious. 

At  luncheon  the  other  day  were  half  a 
dozen  retailers  who  have  made  more  than 
an  ordinary  success  of  their  concerns. 
Some  of  them  were  heads  of  big  firms; 
others  wore  executives  and  managers  in 
big  concerns;  still  others  were  successful 
smaller  merchants.  The  gathering  was 
informal — it  was  during  the  noon  recess  of 
a  convention.  And  naturally  tho  talk  was 
of  stores  and  of  merchandising. 

The  conversation  turned  to  remarkable 
ideas  in  store  management  which  had  been 
developed  in  recent  years.  Soon  some  one 
asked  pointblank:  "Where  do  you  men 
get  your  ideas,  anyway?"  That  question 
started  tho  discussion  going  at  full  speed, 
and  tho  retailors  present  diseust  freely  and 
as  man  to  man  just  what  plans  they  found 
most  effective  for  bringing  in  the  ideas 
which  place  them  above  their  competitors. 

"Business  reading,"  declared  a  retailer 
whose  store  is  well  above  the  million-dollar 
mark  in  sales,  "gives  mo,  more  than  any 
other  single  source,  my  now  methods.  I 
suppose  that  I  read  twice  as  many  trade  and 
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GOOD  taste  in  dress  implies  a  well-clad  ankle.  True  pride 
demands  it.  Let  your  hosiery  be  Holeproof  and  you'll 
never  fear  the  verdict  of  the  critical  glance.  Holeproof  is  the 
hose  of  exquisite  texture,  beautiful  lustre  and  phenomenal 
wear.     Look  for  the  trade-mark  when  buying. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children  in  Pure  Sil\,  Sil\  Faced  and  Lusterized  Lisle. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrated  hooldet  and  price  list. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,   MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  LONDON,  ONT. 
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"It's  Simply  Wonderful 
for  this  Fine  Rug " 

THERE'S  a  soul-satisfying  joy  in  owning  a  rare 
oriental  rug  that  few  household  possessions  can  give. 
But  the  rift  in  the  lute  is  the  responsibility  for  its  care. 

Unlike  any  other  art  treasure,  its  beauty  cannot  be 
shi elded,  but  must  be  exposed  to  the  soil  of  dirt-laden 
feet  and  the  wear  of  grinding  grit. 

K\  ery  woman  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  a  safe  and  easy  way 
to  keep  her  prized  rugs  clean  and  retain  the  rich  beauty  of  their  soft 
coloring  without  injury  to  the  delicate  fabric.  That 
way  is  offered  by  the    Royal  Electric  Cleaner. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  buy  a  Royal  at  any  time  or  place.  In  the  first 
place,  the  appreciation  of  its  superior  merit  has 
built  up  a  demand  th,-.:  is  always  greater  than  we 
can  meet. 

Then  again,  the  Royal  dealer  is  one  specially 
selected  from  the  many  for  his  ability  to  repre- 
sent us  intelligently  and  his  capacity  for  satisfac- 
tory sen  i<  e. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Company 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BY     INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


NEW  YORK.   U.S.A. 

This  emblem  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Rice 
Leaders  of  the  World 
Association  is  your 
assurance  of  satisfac- 
tory  quality  and 
dependable    service. 
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business  magazines  as  docs  the  average  man 
who  has  the  responsibilities  of  a  store  like 
mine.  I  make  a  definite  practise  of  read- 
ing at  least  one  hour  a  day;  and  often  when 
my  hour  is  up  1  am  so  interested  that  I  keep 
right  on.  I  always  have  a  pad  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  handy  so  that  I  can  jot  down 
the  information  before  it  gets  away.  I 
put  the  notes  into  a  drawer  in  my  desk. 
Regularly  I  go  through  that  drawer  and 
read  over  the  notes.  Usually  I  find  that 
two-thirds,  or  three-quarters,  of  them  arc 
not  much  good  for  my  purposes.  These 
I  throw  into  the  waste-basket.  If  T  don't 
see  a  definite  use  for  the  others  right  away 
I  put  them  back  into  the  drawer. 

"Many  of  them,  tho,  I  find  of  possible 
value  to  some  other  man  in  my  organiza- 
tion. If  so,  I  dictate  a  memorandum  to 
that  man  about  it,  or  else  talk  it  over  with 
him  at  the  first  opportunity.  Occasionally 
I  find  in  my  reading  a  plan,  or  an  idea  for  a 
plan,  which  I  can  use  almost  as  it  stands. 
Several  of  the  merchandising  ideas  which 
pay  me  best  came  in  that  way." 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  repeat  all 
the  conversation  that  took  place  around 
the  table.  Instead,  I  am  going  to  tell  some 
of  tho  incidents  that  were  described,  and 
some  that  the  men  later  developed  in 
private  conversation.  For  I,  too,  find 
constant  use  for  ideas.  And  I  was  keenly 
enough  interested  to  follow  up  some  of 
the  more  valuable  hints  that  were  dropt. 

Along  the  lines  of  ideas  gleaned  from 
magazines  a  retailer  in  a  small  town  read  in 
one  publication  about  a  mailing-list  plan 
which  was  paying  good  profits  to  another 
merchant  across  two  States.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  merchant  at  once,  in- 
quiring about  the  plan.  And  the  upshot, 
of  it  was  that  he  took  a  trip  to  see  the  plan 
in  use.  He  came  back  home  with  the 
idea,  used  it  in  his  store  exactly  as  the 
originator  uses  it,  and  is  getting  identical 
results. 

Another  merchant  read  in  a  trade  paper 
about  how  one  large  city  store  placed  all 
broken-line  goods — in  such  departments  as 
hosiery  and  gloves — in  boxes  of  especially 
bright  color.  This  retailer's  clerks  had  in- 
structions to  make  extra  efforts  to  dispose 
of  these  broken  lines,  and  because  the  boxes 
stood  out  so  prominently  on  the  shelves  the 
clerks  could  not  overlook  them.  What  was 
the  result?  The  shelf-warmers  warmed 
the  shelves  no  more,  and  soon  the  mer- 
chant found  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
bright  boxes  were  stored  in  the  stock- 
room because  then*  were  not  enough  left- 
overs to  keep  them  filled. 

The  retailer  who  read  this  wasted  no 
time.  He  placed  an  order  that  day  for 
some  orange-covered  boxes  in  the  standard 
sizes  he  used.  Less  than  two  weeks  after 
the  boxes  arrived  he  found  his  dead  stock- 
moving  off  the  shelves  faster  than  it  had 
ever  moved  before. 

Another  man  who  has  made  a  great 
success  in  a  small  town,  building  a  busi- 
ness which  might  well  be  an  ornament  to  a 
good-sized  city,  explained  that  he  never 
worries  because  an  idea  has  been  used  a 
good  deal  before,  or  even  worn  threadbare 
in  another  locality.  He  cheerfully  adopts 
it,  all  the  more  confident  of  its  value  be- 
cause the  idea  has  proved  itself  thoroughly 
for  the  other  fellows,  and  begins  to  cash 
in  on  the  results.  lie  uses  literally 
dozens  of  plans  which  were  well  known 
in  the  bigger  trade  centers  five  or  ten 
years    ago.     He    gives    Ihem    advertising 


space  as  tho  they  were  the  newest  of  the 
new — and  so  they  are,  in  his  town.  He 
finds  them  exactly  as  profitable  as  if  they 
had  never  been  tried  out;  more  so,  per- 
haps, for  if  Mrs.  Jones  tells  Mrs.  Smith 
that  she  saw  that  very  thing  in  Marshall 
Field's  or  Wanamaker's  several  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Smith  is  all  the  keener  to  see  it. 

I  mentioned  one  retailer  who  took  a  trip 
across  two  States  to  see  a  plan  at  work  in 
another  store.  Trips  eame  in  for  their 
share  of  discussion  at  the  luncheon  where 
all  this  started.  One  merchant  said  that 
his  experience  with  trips  in  search  of  ideas 
had  never  been  very  satisfactory.  But  he 
was  overruled  by  the  others.  The  small- 
town merchant  who  uses  old  ideas  profi- 
tably declared  that  he  always  gets  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  time  and  the  trip  a 
dozen  times  over.  He  maintained  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  confine  visits  to  other 
men  in  exactly  his  line  of  business.  Two 
of  the  best  ideas  he  has  obtained  recently, 
neither  of  them  bearing  directly  on  the 
selling  end  of  his  store,  came  respectively 
from  a  great  mail-order  house  and  from  a 
manufacturer  of  office  equipment  at  whose 
plant  he  called.  He  went  to  the  mail- 
order house  because  he  admits  that  the 
mail-order  house  must  know  more  than  he 
does  about  many  things;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  so  much  in  his 
territory,  in  the  face  of  its  natural  dis- 
advantages. He  went  through  the  plant 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  country  visitors, 
and  incidentally  saw  a  "non-selling"  help 
which  he  at  once  adopted. 

The  office  equipment-manufacturer  had 
sold  him  some  equipment  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious. So  he  thought  that  while  he  was  in 
the  city  he  would  look  over  the  place  and 
find  out  anything  he  could  about  better 
ways  of  using  it.  The  advertising  manager 
of  the  concern  welcomed  him,  for  ad- 
vertising men  always  are  keen  to  get  the 
user's  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk  the  advertising  man  suggested  the 
possibility  of  his  putting  to  work  in  his 
store  an  idea  that  came  from  a-  bank. 
The  idea  did  even  more  than  he  had  dared 
hope. 

Another  small-town  merchant  visited 
perhaps  the  largest  mail-order  house  in  the 
Avorld.  He  went  through  three  times  with 
the  "country  tourists."  That  trip  sup- 
plied him  with  more  information  to  use  in 
fighting  mail-order  competition,  he  de- 
clares, than  he  ever  had  before.  He  still 
quotes  in  his  advertising  from  the  booklets 
he  gathered  there.     Further: 

One  merchant  mentioned  a  friend  of  his 
who  is  buyer  for  one  department  of  a  big 
wholesale  dry-goods  firm.  This  man  goes 
to  New  York  on  buying  trips  at  least 
twice  a  year.  But  at  least  two  other  times 
he  goes  to  New  York  for  a  week  just  to 
"browse  around  the  trade,"  as  he  puts  it. 
He  does  little  except  visit  his  acquaintances 
in  the  trade  and  take  in  all  the  information 
that  he  can  get,  and  he  says  that  those 
trips  make  his  house  more  money  than  do 
the  buying  trips.  Not  only  does  he  get 
new  ideas;  he  also  gets  better  acquainted 
with  his  suppliers  than  do  the  other 
buyers  in  his  field,  and  when  there's  a 
choice  bargain  to  be  picked  up,  OUT  friend 
is  likely  to  have  the  first  chance  at  it. 

Two  merchants — one  in  a  city  of  200,000. 
the  other  in  a  small  town  at  the  end  of  a 
railroad  branch— agreed  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  ideas  is  to  let  other  people  conic 
to  see  their  stores.  Both  of  them  have 
made  big  reputations  for  themselves  in 
their     respective     lines.      Merchants     fre- 
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"We've  come 
to  answer  your  ad" 

These  are  days  when  servants  have 
become  so  rare  that  housewives  speak  of 
them  in  hushed  tones  as  jewels"  and 
perfect  treasures." 

For  scrub-ladies  and  wash-ladies,  alas ! 
we  sigh  in  vain. 

But  electricity  has  come  in  time  to 
lighten  the  labors  and  brighten  the  leis- 
ure of  home.  Electrical  washing 
machines,  irons,  dishwashers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  sewing  machines — all  ready  to 
put  in  a  twenty-four  hour  day.  Whether 
our  house  is  old  or  new,  we  can  have  it 
wired  for  these  modern  conveniences. 

But    it's    a    natural    question  to  ask, 

How  can  the  electrician  get  all  those 

wires  through  the  walls  without  putting 

us  out  of  house   and   home   while  he's 

doing  it?" 

Just  watch  him  dexterously  pass  a  wire 
down  behind  the  wall  and  fish"  it  out 
on  the  floor  below.  Or  see  with  what 
ease  he  wires  a  fixture  by  taking  up  a 
board  in  the  flooring  above  and  reaching 
down. 

Mindful  of  the  householder's  care  for 
his  furnishings,  the  electrical  contractor 
works  in  neat  and  orderly  fashion,  pro- 
tecting woodwork,  furniture  and  plaster 
as  he  goes,  without  interruption  to  the 
use  of  the  rooms. 

So  while  he  is  at  it,  let  the  contractor 
work  out  his  plans  for  ample  circuits. 
Indeed,  the  more  fixtures  and  sockets 
and  baseboard  outlets,  the  more  opportu- 
nities does  he  give  electricity  to  prove 
itself  the  all-around  aid  we  have  been 
longing  for. 

In  plan  and  installation  the  contrac- 
tor's experience  is  a  sure  guide  to  that 
"Well,  we're  glad  we  had  the  electricity 
put  in"  feeling. 


Astern  Electric 
Company 

No.  14.  Don't  think  only  of  Western  Electric  as  a 
nam  eon  your vacuum  cleaner  or iron,  but  also  as  an  organi- 
sation which  serves  in  street  lighting,  in  safe  and  rapid 
travel,  in  communication  by  wire  or  wireless — and  in  every 
other  field  of  electrical  achievement. 
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Helps  make  your 

teeth  last  a 

lifetime 

Teeth  don't  decay  of  them- 
selves. A  "decayed"  tooth  has 
been  eaten  into  by  chemical 
agents  in  tiny  particles  of  de- 
caying food.  Eliminate  these 
dangerous  particles — from  in- 
fancy on — by  using  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  MILTON  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  as  a  mouth- 
wash. It  will  help  preserve 
the  teeth  and  keep  the  gums 
sound  and  healthy. 


t)cu  /01  Mmn6 

MILTON  is  a  combined  germicide, 
antiseptic,  sterilizer,  deodorizer,  stain- 
remover  and  bleach— differing  from 
anything  ever  before  known. 

MILTON  is  just  "MILTON" 

Use  MILTON  in  a  gargle  and  nasal 
spray  for  protection  against  germs 
acquired  from  others.  Bathe  cuts  and 
abrasions  with  it  to  cleanse  them  from 
microbes  and  help  them  heal  promptly. 
Apply  it  to  burns  and  other  skin  irrita- 
tions to  draw  out  the  inflammation  and 
soreness.  Sterilize  baby's  feeding 
bottles  with  it;  put  a  little  in  baby's 
bath.  Use  it  for  bleaching  and  remov- 
ing stains  from  white  linen  and  cotton. 

SAFE  TO    HAVE    ABOUT 

MILTON  is  non-poisonous;  non- 
corrosive,  non-inflammable,  yet  does 
its  great  variety  of  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently-.  Get  the  booklet  with  each 
bottle.  Write  us  if  your  Druggist  or 
Grocer  does  not  yet  sell  MILTON. 

ALEX  D  (SHAW)  4  CO 

NEW  YORK 

General  Sales  Agents  for  the  United  States 
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quently  come  to  see  how  they  do  it,  and 
the  two  men  agree  that  in  an  interchange 
of  ideas  of  this  sort  they  usually  get  about 
as  much  out  of  it  as  do  their  visitors. 

A  retailer  in  a  small  Ohio  city  makes  it  a 
point  to  talk  personally  with  just  as  many 
customers  as  he  can.  He  often  sub- 
ordinates other  jobs  to  that.  The  cus- 
tomer, he  feels,  knows  more  about  what 
he  would  like  in  the  store  than  does  any  one 
else.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  customer  who 
must  be  pleased. 

Clearly  defined  plans  for  exchanging 
ideas  are  also  of  tho  greatest  value — 
conventions  and  the  smaller  associations 
such  as  a  number  which  have  grown  up 
throughout  the  country  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  these  associations,  a  number  of 
merchants  in  similar  lines  gather  at  regular 
intervals  to  exchange  plans  and  the  figures 
of  their  business. 

A  small  merchant  in  a  good-sized  town — 
a  woman,  by  the  way — makes  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  no  great  talent  for 
planning.  She  grew  up  in  the  retail 
business  as  a  saleswoman  and  later  as  a 
buyer;  but  she  never  had  to  do  much  of  the 
broader  planning  until  she  went  into 
business  for  herself  a  few  years  ago. 
She  promptly  retained  a  metropolitan 
advertising  agency  to  help  her  with  her 
merchandising  problems.  She  pays  a 
liberal  fee — she  first  made  sure  that  the 
agency  knew  a  lot  about  retailing — and  in 
return  for  this  she  gets  her  advertising  copy 
written  and  her  problems  solved. 


CLERKS  AND  THEIR  QUIRKS 

JUST  as  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  a  world,  so,  it  seems,  all  kinds  of 
clerks  are  needed  to  make  a  store.  A 
"sissy"  appeals  to  some  customers,  while 
others  like  a  person  who  can  "kid"  them 
along  and  make  them  forget  their  woes. 
From  an  account  of  "A  Store  Manager," 
appearing  in  Sales  Management  (Chicago), 
and  discussing  various  clerks  that  he  has 
employed,  it  appears  that  the  best  type  of 
clerk  is  the  quiet,  modest  sort  who  has  no 
particularly  distinguishing  traits  about 
him  beyond  a  conscientious  desire  to  sell 
goods  in  a  way  that  neither  exhilarates  nor 
irritates  the  customer,  but  leaves  him 
satisfied  not  only  with  the  treatment  he 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  clerk  but  also 
with  the  purchases  he  makes.  Such  a 
clerk  was  "Robert,"  of  whom  tho  Store 
Manager  tells  us: 

Robert  came  with  us  when  he  was  only 
a  little  over  nineteen.  From  tho  very 
fir- 1  he  made  a  success  of  it.  Everybody 
liked  him,  not  only  because  of  his  per- 
sonality, which  was  pleasing,  but  because, 
he  knew  his  business.  Robert  Wade  under- 
stood the  stock  in  the  entire  store,  as  well 
as  his  own  department.  He  could  answer 
any  question  about  any  line  of  merchandise. 

During  his  spare  minutes,  Robert  would 
nose  around  the  floor,  asking  questions  and 
studying  goods.  Other  clerks  joked  about 
him  and  winked  and  whispered  that  he 
was  as  inquisitive  as  a  cat  in  a  new  garret, 
but  this  never  phased  the  boy.  He  kept 
right  on  acquiring  knowlodge. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  Robert  was  given 
i  charge  of  three  departments,  and  the  year 


following  he  was  made  buyer  for  his  own, 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  He  came  back  not  spoiled 
a  bit,  but  insisted  upon  acting  as  "plain 
salesman." 

And  behind  the  counter  he  went  again, 
uncomplainingly  selling  goods  exactly  as 
he  had  done  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Cus- 
tomers had  a  way  of  always  asking  for 
"Mr.  Wade,"  and  they  would  wait  until  he 
could  serve  them,  rather  than  take  some 
other  clerk. 

It  was  said  of  Robert  that  he  never 
forced  a  sale,  yet  he  sold  more  goods  than 
any  five  other  men  on  the  floor,  and  he 
did  it  with  beautiful  ease.  It  just  seemed 
to  come  natural. 

When  asked  what  system  ho  played,  he 
was  exceedingly  modest  about  it,  claiming 
that  there  was  no  secret  scheme  or  idea. 
"All  you  had  to  do  was  treat  people  nicely, 
never  overtalk  a  product,  sell  only  when 
the  customer  was  sure  to  be  satisfied 
after  the  product  or  article  was  in  use,  and 
know  your  merchandise,  so  that  you  can 
talk  it  interestingly,  intelligently." 

Two  years  after  his  return  he  went 
straight  up,  as  general  manager.  Robert 
died  on  a  transport  while  returning  from 
abroad,  for  he  had  enlisted  during  the  war. 
He  was  the  best  salesman  we  ever  knew. 

Tho  store's  "trouble-fixer"  is  next 
described,  ono  of  those  men  whose  exuber- 
ant good  nature  and  unfailing  optimism 
served  to  keep  not  only  himself  in  good 
humor,  but  to  pacify  recalcitrant  and  ob- 
streperous customers.  This  man's  name 
was  Lester  H.  Corrigan,  of*whom  we  read: 

Mr.  Corrigan  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
prematurely  gray,  and  with  a  kindly, 
ruddy  face.  He  was  never  known  to  get 
riled  and  he  never  lost  his  temper.  Nomi- 
nally head  salesman  in  the  grocery  depart- 
ment, he  seldom  spent  his  entire  time  there, 
because  he  was  what  we  know  as  a  "peace- 
maker" for  the  store. 

When  a  disgruntled  customer  began  to 
kick  out  of  the  traces,  balk,  and  snort 
steam,  the  unsuccessful  clerk  waiting  on 
him  would  send  out  a  hurry  call  for  Mr. 
Corrigan. 

And  Lester  H.  never  failed  to  adjust 
matters.  He  was  a  natural  born  diplomat , 
as  tactful  as  they  make  them,  and  hard 
to  anger.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  part:  he  refused  to  take  angry 
people  seriously.  He  smiled  away  rancor 
and  grinned  in  the  face  of  white-heat 
argument. 

That  "the  customer  was  always  right" 
was  admittedly  one  of  Corrigan's  working 
slogans. 

And  when  Corrigan  was  through  with 
them,  they  were  amiable  again  and  walk- 
ing away  with  a  package  under  their  arms. 

He  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  with 
irascible  old  folk.  They  would  pour  their 
troubles  into  his  ear  and  ho  would  stand 
at  attention,  earnestly  drinking  it  all  in 
and  agreeing  with  every  word  they  said. 
On  occasion  he  would  call  a  clerk  on  the 
carpet  and  give  him  a  verbal  lashing.  And 
as  soon  as  the  customer  had  disappeared  he 
would  pat  tho  man  on  the  shoulder,  smile, 
and  remark:  "  It  was  all  for  the  old  party. 
We  don't  care  how  we  smooth  'em  over, 
so  long  as  we  do  it." 

All  of  us  loved  and  respected  Mr. 
Corrigan.  And  to  think  that  he  retained 
his  sublime  optimism  in  the  face  of  a  great 
grief.     His  wife  was  an  invalid. 

An  example  of  the  disagreeable  clerk 
who  "talks  back"  and  never  can  be  made 
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A  day  seldom  -passes  without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


Take  Listerine  With  You  on  the  Hunting  Trip 


With  Listerine  at  hand  ready  for 
immediate  use,  minor  injuries  may 
be  properly  cared  for  and  the  chance 
of  their  developing  into  anything 
serious  minimized. 

When  applied  at  once  to  cuts,  scratches 
and  burns,  Listerine  helps  to  prevent 
infection. 

As  a  mouthwash,  it  helps  to  protect 
against  impurities  which  are  often  found 
in  water  and  food.  It  also  tends  to 
prevent  the  development  of  bacteria 
which  attack  teeth  and  gums. 

Listerine  is  a  beneficial  lotion  for  use 
after  shaving. 

Keep  it  always  in  easy  reach  for  its 
service  as  a  part  of  daily  hygiene  and 
for  prompt  application  in  case  of  minor 
emergencies. 

Manufactured  only.by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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Either  Way 

Ends  every  corn 


Use  Blue-jay  as  you  like  best. 
Apply  liquid  Blue-jay  from  a 
bottle,  or  use  the  Blue-jay  plaster. 

The  effects  on  the  corn  are 
identical. 

The  pain  stops.  And  the  entire 
corn  quickly  loosens  and  comes 
out. 

Blue-jay  now  is  ending  some 
two  million  corns  a  month. 

It  has  so  reduced  corn  troubles 
that  most  folks  never  have  them. 

It  will  end  them  all  when  all 
folks  know  about  it. 


The  Blue-jay  method  is  easy, 
gentle,  sure. 

It  is  scientific — the  creation  of 
a  world-famed  laboratory. 

For  you  own  sake,  stop  paring 
corns.  Cease  the  old,  harsh,  in- 
efficient methods. 

Learn* what  millions  know — 
that  corns  are  folly,  the  pain  is 
needless.  Anybody  can  be  kept 
forever  free  from  corns  with 
Blue- jay. 

Prove  this  tonight.  Buy 
Blue-jay  from  your  druggist. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster     or    Liquid 
The     Scientific     Corn     Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK       Chicago       New  York       Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical   Dressings  and  Allied   Product* 


BfXfYS 


^C^^    DOUBLE   A     XsW 

B  R.  O  "W  N 

SHOE    POLISH 

Gives  a  brilliantlasting  shine  and  also  restores 
the  original  color  to  dark  tan  and  brown  shoes 
Qhe  Liquid  Wax  Polish  ~No  Paste  required 
^^Jl  dauber  in  each,  carton;  ** 


S.  M .  Bixby  C  Co.  Inc  Mew  York 
Shu-Wte, 


Also 
Oil 


irav 


jf! 


an 


manufacturers 

Jet-Oil  Pa*t«  SLo*Polisn« 
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to  realize  that  "the  customer  is  always 
right"  was  Bob  0—.  His  ill-nature  and 
snappishness  drove  the  customers  away, 
and  before  long  drove  Bob  out  also, 
besides  bringing  him  other  unpleasant 
experiences.     We  read: 

It  was  0 — 's  misfortune  that  he  was 
born  with  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  bump  of 
impatience  that  stuck  out  on  his  person- 
ality like  a  gourd.  He  was  all  0.  K.  so 
long  as  the  customer  bought  quickly,  took 
the  first  article  presented,  and  went  away 
from  there. 

But  0—  was  decidedly  opinionated.  He 
could  never  quite  agree  that  the  other 
person  deserved  a  hearing.  He  did  not 
always  say  what  he  felt,  but  the  way  he 
looked  at  you  was  far  worse  than  mere 
words.  He  could  look  you  into  a  state 
of  humiliation,  defeat,  or  ripe,  red  anger, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

We  all  remember  the  afternoon  Mrs.  X. 
came  into  the  store  and  wanted  to  purchase 
a  certain  kitchen  range.  Opdyke  showed 
it  to  her,  demonstrated  its  good  points, 
and  settled  back,  ready  for  tho  sale.  Mrs. 
X.,  however,  was  a  fusser  and  believed  in 
experiments  and  questions.  She  began  all 
over  again,  asking  Opdyke  to  repeat.  And 
oven  then,  when  he  had  finished,  she 
wanted  to  see  some  other  range. 

We  never  knew  exactly  what  0 — 
said,  but  for  ten  minutes  the  customer 
raked  that  lad  over  the  coals  in  a  series 
of  the  most  expert  tongue-lashings  that 
the  store  had  ever  known.  And,  to  top  it 
off,  she  went  in  to  see  the  manager.  "Fire 
him,  or  I'll  never  enter  this  place  again," 
said  she. 

And  0 —  was  allowed  to  pack  his  gri|> 
and  depart.  There  had  been  some  other 
complaints. 

He  went  with  McLain  &  Adams  for 
six  months,  and  it  was  the  same  there. 
He  could  not  change  his  spots.  He  had 
a  fool  idea  that  the  customer  should  take 
his  word  for  it,  always  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. Any  hesitancy,  any  doubt,  any 
undue  questioning  or  controversy  put 
cayenne  on  the  tip  of  the  young  man's 
tongue  and  he  flipped  it  off  wickedly.  The 
last  we  heard  he  was  in  one  of  a  chain  of 
drug-stores,  and  the  husband  of  a  lady 
customer,  with  whom  he  had  talked  back 
and  forth,  blacked  both  of  0 — 's  eyes  and 
put  a  polish  on  the  job  by  pouring  a 
whole  bottle  of  Pond's  Extract  down  the 
clerk's  neck. 

Martin  R —  employed  the  gentle  art  of 
telling  white  lies  to  help  him  sell  goods. 
He  developed  the  art  to  where  nobody 
ever  thought  of  doubting  him,  and  appar- 
ently his  system  provod  highly  satisfactory, 
for  it  is  said: 

There  was  no  better  clerk  in  the  store 
than  Martin.  He  played  the  "I-use-that" 
system,  and  tho  way  he  put  it  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  fail. 

Regardless  of  what  ho  was  selling,  if  it 
came  to  clinching  the  deal,  he  would  start 
off  with  a  lino  of  chatter  somewhat  like 
this:  "I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
this  piece  of  merchandise;  we  use  it  in  our 
home  and  it  has  always  given  satisfaction." 

And  he  would  say  it  as  if  he  was  con- 
fiding a  secret,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
looking  sharply  to  right  and  left. 

If  Martin  had  used  iu  his  home  all  tho 
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things  he  said  he  did,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  convention  hall.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  was  a  bachelor,  detested  women,  and 
lived  in  a  very  small  room,  without  bath, 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Old  Mansion 
House.  We  once  dropt  in  on  R — ,  and 
aside  from  a  bed,  a  washstand,  one  picture 
of  his  mother  in  a  mahogany  frame,  and 
The  Police  Gazette,  which  he  took  regularly 
and  kept  in  a  bound  volume,  his  room 
was  as  bare  as  his  own  bald  head. 

He  found  by  experience  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  convincing  sales  forces 
is  the  "personal  experience"  racket.  The 
wonder  of  it  was  that  the  man  could  tell 
these  white  lies  in  such  a  serious,  unaf- 
fected, commanding  manner.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  doubting  him. 

J.  Lawrence  C —  wore  spats,  light  green 
ones,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  exhib- 
ited the  well-known  signs  of  the  dandified 
young  men  who  perpetually  seek  the  favor 
of  the  ladies — 

J.  Lawrence  was  a  "ladies'  man,"  first, 
last,  and  always.  He  used  lilac  perfume 
liberally,  carried  kerchiefs  with  pink  and 
lavender  borders,  and  sent  to  Boston  for 
his  silk  shirts  and  ties. 

Everybody  around  the  store  knew  that 
he  carried  a  small  pocket-mirror  in  his 
wallet,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sneak 
an  occasional  look  at  himself  when  there 
were  no  customers  to  occupy  his  time. 
Three  times  a  week  he  had  the  barber  at 
the  Mansion  House  shop  put  olive-oil  and 
brilliantine  on  his  hair.  He  wore  spats; 
in  fact,  he  introduced  the  first  light-green 
pair  ever  seen  in  our  town. 

J.  Lawrence  was  popular  with  the  ladies. 
There  was  no  getting  around  this.  He 
sold  goods  quickly  and  easily  and  was  busy 
from  the  moment  he  entered  the  store  until 
he  left  it.  The  other  men  in  the  estab- 
lishment detested  him.  Wrapping-boys 
called  him  "Esther  Darling,"  and  Mr. 
McLain,  of  the  gents'  furnishing  depart- 
ment, always  held  his  fingers  over  his 
nose  when  J.  Lawrence  passed,  as  a  silent 
rebuke  to  his  lilac  perfumery. 

Despite  his  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
manner,  J.  Lawrence  was  a  man — every 
inch  of  him.  One  Saturday  night  a  big 
six-foot  husky  from  the  delivery  depart- 
ment made  some  slighting  remarks  about 
J.  Lawrence.  As  quick  as  a  w'nk,  the 
clerk  turned,  took  off  his  coat,  and  flattened 
the  man's  nose.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  beat  him  until  the  bully  begged  his 
pardon.  Nobody  knew  up  to  that  time 
that  J.  Lawrence  had  won  several  ribbons 
and  things  at  boxing.  He  introduced  the 
Boy-Scout  movement  to  our  town.  Late 
in  December,  last  year,  J.  Lawrence  gave 
up  his  position  with  us  and  started  a 
millinery  shop  on  East  Main  Street,  in 
company  with  a  little  French  woman 
whom  he  later  married.    . 

The  store  clown  was  Thomas  M — , 
who  treated  everything  as  a  joke,  was 
liked  by  everybody,  and  at  last  came 
to  grief  as  a  result  of  trifling  with  J. 
Barleycorn — 

Bless  old  Tommy!  He  could  never 
learn  to  take  life  or  the  store  seriously. 
Everything  was  a  joke  to  him.  The  chil- 
dren idolized  him  and  every  time  a  mother 
came  into  the  place  with  kiddies,  they 
made  a  bee-line  for  Mr.  M — 's  counter. 

He  laughed  his  way  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  entire  town.  The  week  of  the  Elks 
Minstrels  he  was  one  of  the  end  men,  and 


FOR  years,  people  have  associated 
Spencerian  Pens  with  smoothness  and 
writing  ease.  And  rightly  so. 
Whether  for  the  young  undeveloped  hand 
of  a  child  or  the  experienced  hand  of  business 
or  professional  people,  there  is  a  style  of 
Spencerian  Pen  to  exactly  meet  the  particular 
personal  requirements,  and  give  the  respon- 
siveness and  writing  freedom  so  much  desired. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


In  order  to  test  the 
quality  of  Spencerian 
Pens,  in  order  to  find 
your  particular  style, 
send  10  cents  for  10 
different  sample  pens 
and  a  pen  holder. 


Fine,  Medium 

Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 
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Knitted 

Sport  Coat 
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or 

House 

Around 
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Green 

SOLID 

COMFORT 

s" 
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The  only  way  to  really 
know  a  Thermo  is  to  slip 
one  on.  Then  lay  off  in  your 
easy  chair,  with  the  old 
Jimmy  pipe  simmering  sort 
o'  idly.  Even  the  smoke- 
rings  will  spell  s-o-l-i-d 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t. 

Or  get  out  on  the  links 
and  "lay  on"  for  a  long 
drive.  Every  muscle  rides 
easily  under  that  comfort- 
able  knitted  jacket. 

Then  you  begin  to  get  friendly 
with  your  Thermo.  It  fits  you — 
accommodates  itself  to  you.  As 
to  an  old  friend,  you  find  yourself 
coming  back  to  it  as  soon  as  you 
can  side-step  ceremony. 

Nothing  fancy  just  sensible 
comfort,  for  work  or  play,  indoors 
or  outdoors.  Yet  dressy,  with  a 
touch  of  style  and  snap — knitted 
to  fit. 

Guaranteed  All  Wool 

A  knitted  fabric  so  fine  that  it 
looks  like  a  medium  weight  suiting. 
Men  who  wouldn't  think  of  wear- 
ing  a   sweater,  like   the  Thermo. 

Made  in  heather  mixtures  that 
you  like.  Men's,  $10.00;  Boys'  and 
Girls',  $8.00. 

//  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway 
Dept.  D.  New  York 
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we  all  agreed  that  his  work  was  decidedly 
professional. 

Around  the  store  he  kepi  everybody 
laughing.  The  girls  giggled  when  they 
merely  looked  at  him.  He  was  a  master- 
mimic.  One  rainy  afternoon  he  was  giving 
an  imitation  of  the  head  buyer  when  thai 
dear  lady  stood  in  a  corner  and  watched 
him.  She  entered  a  complaint,  but  when 
Tom  was  asked  to  explain,  he  made  even 
the  buyer  herself  laugh,  and  the  incident 
was  forgotten. 

He  was  the  life  of  the  party  and  always 
the  same.  In  all  the  years  he  was  with  us 
nobody  ever  saw  him  sad  or  grouchy  or 
down-hearted.  He  managed  to  impart 
this  same  merry  mood  to  the  customers 
lie  handled,  and  they  liked  him. 

Tom  had  one  trouble  only:  he  liked  an 
occasional  drink  and  managed  to  get  it, 
even  after  prohibition  had  gone  into  effect. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  night  that  he  stumbled 
into  an  elevator-shaft  and  was  dead  when 
they  found  him.  And,  hidden  under  some 
goods  behind  a  counter  in  his  department, 
one  of  the  young  ladies  found  a  partially 
consumed  bottle  of  whisky. 


AMERICAN  SELLERS  AND  CHINESE 
BUYERS,  AS  VIEWED  BY  MR.  KAN 

CHINA  just  now  needs  the  under- 
standing friendship  of  America  to 
develop  her  resources,  according  to  Phil 
Norton,  a  student  of  oriental  affairs, 
writing  in  The  World's  Markets.  Be 
quotes  a  Chinese  business  man,  Sat  Hing 
Kan,  to  the  effect  that  America  does  not 
yet  realize  how  fast  China  is  growing,  and 
growing  toward  the  United  States.  It 
is  very  important,  says  Mr.  Kan,  for 
American  merchants  to  understand  that 
China  has  reached  a  stage  in  her  develop- 
menl  where  she  is  ready  and  able  to  carry 
on  a  large  volurtie  of  trade  with  the  United 
States.  As  the  Chinese  merchant  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Norton: 

"China,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  America  is  a  real 
friend  grown  distant  through  lack  of 
contact  and  that  its  attention  should  be 
directed  to  conditions  as  they  really  are  in 
order  to  assure  an  understanding  which 
will  result  in  the  greatesl  possible  cooper- 
ation. There  has  been  a  great  awakening 
in  China.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  bit  thai  their  sons,  who  had  been 
educated  in  America,  had  been  spoiled 
because  they  wanted  American  customs 
and  American  products.  But,  as  conditions 
developed,  we  began  to  realize  moderniza- 
tion was  a,  good  thing  for  China;  our 
fathers  began  to  approve  of  most  of  the  new 
ideas  brought  home  by  college  graduates. 
The  four  hundred  t  housand  ( 'hinese laborers 
who  saw  much  of  the  world  during  their 
war-work  in  France  came  to  know  new 
and  strange  ideas  which  they  have  intro- 
duced among  the  working-classes." 

Mr.  Kan  is  able  to  speak  with  authority 
aboul  flie  opportunities  in  China  for 
American  products  and  for  American- 
Chinese  cooperation-  Eighteen  years  ago 
Chin  N'am  Kan  purchased  two  hogsheads 
of  Virginia  tobacco  from  a  well-known 
American  tobacco  dealer.  This  year  he 
r  i,i  hi  son,  Sat  Hing  Kan,  to  America 
to    purchase    from    the    -aim:    company 


twelve  thousand  hogsheads,  or  eight  million 
dollars'  worth  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Kan  is 
president  of  the  Nanyang  Brothers  Tobacco 
Company,  and  his  personal  fortune  has 
increased  at  an  average  of  one  million 
dollars  per  year  since  he  entered  the 
tobacco  business  with  only  sufficient  funds 
to  buy  two  hogsheads. 

Mr.  Kan  advises  that  American  manu- 
facturers  who  wish  to  cultivate  business 
relations  with  Chinese  houses  to  be  very 
careful  in  selecting  their  representatives 
for  China.  No  firm  should  send  the  son  of 
the  president  who  is  looking  for  a  jaunt,  or 
an  overworked  department  head  who 
needs  a.  rest.  The  Chinese  expect  a  busi- 
ness representative  to  devote  his  time  to 
business,  and  as  there  are  many  dinners. 
which  are  rather  tedious  and  long  drawn-out 
for  the  Westerner,  it  is  better  that  the 
wife  be  left  at  home.  She  will  not  enjoy 
the  dinners,  and  she  will  not  like  being 
left  alone.  Therefore,  if  one  is  intent  on 
business,  says  Mr.  Kan,  leave  her  behind. 
Another  important  suggestion  is  that 
American  business  men  who  seek,  or  have, 
interests  in  China,  learn  Chinese,  and  the 
writer  points  out  that  this  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  it  seems,  since  American 
missionaries  learn  to  speak  Mandarin  in  a 
year.  There  are  certain  types  of  men 
whom  the  Chinese  like  better  than  others, 
and  the  writer  deems  it  wise  to  learn  what 
these  types  are  and  to  send  them  out,  for, 
as  he  points  out: 

"The  development  of  personal  rela- 
tions in  trade  by  Americans  will  give  this 
country  a  great  advantage  in  trade/but  it 
will  require  a  clear  head  and  hard  work. 
Gentlemen  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
China  and  who  are  not  born  and  trained 
diplomats  should  never  be,  sent  as  repre- 
sentatives to  that  country. 

"It  is  natural  that  even  the  most  com- 
petent should  make  errors  in  a  country 
surrounded  by  such  a  bewildering  maze 
of  customs  which  are  to  the  stranger  most 
unusual,  but  the  avoidance  of  many  of  these 
errors  would  be  simplified  if  Americans 
would  make  use  of  opportunities  which  lie 
near  home,"  said  Mr.  Kan.  "For  instance, 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  China 
and  America,  having  splendid  native  and 
foreign  college  educations,  well  balanced 
in  Chinese  etiquette  and  custom,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  America, 
who  could  serve  American  firms.  Yet 
they  are  seldom  invited  to  do  so  nor  do 
the  Americans  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  them  while  they  are  in  this  country 
at  school. 

"The  Chinese  student,  graduate  com- 
prises a  problem  to  himself  and  his  country. 
In  solving  their  own  problem  the  American 
business  men  can  solve  the  student's 
problem  as  well.  A  theoretical  knowledge 
is  of  no  more  value  in  China,  than  it.  is  in 
the  United  States  until  it  is  balanced  by 
practical  experience.  After  five  years  of 
study  in  America,  t  he  young  Chinese  college 
man  feels  he  is  entitled  to  a  more  responsi- 
ble position  than  his  brother  who  has 
stayed  at  home  in  business,  lint,  the  young 
fellow  with  the  practical  experience  con- 
tinues in  the  better  position.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble thing  to  lose  face  in  China,  therefor*! 
the  student  prefers  to  start  at  the  bottom 
in  America  and  gel  his  practical  training 
before  going  home,  returning  to  his  coun- 
try as  the,  representative  of  the  American 
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Six  layers 

of  unseen 

rubber 

— Light  as  silk 


NO  matter  how  hard  the  downpour,  U.  S. 
Raynsters  give  perfect  protection  always. 
Every  inch  of  these  smart,  distinctive 
coats,  every  seam,  is  backed  by  at  least  six  thin 
layers  of  rubber  —  light  as  silk.  This  six-fold 
rubber  is  built  right  into  the  fabric  of  the  coat. 

In  town,  or  out  at  the  golf  club,  paying  an 
afternoon  call,  or  on  an  evening  theatre  party — 
wherever  well -dressed  men  go  in  wet  weather  you 
will  find  U.  S.  Raynsters.  They  are  made  in  the 
familiar  raincoat  fabrics,  in  woolens,  yarntex,  and 
heathertones — in  many  styles  and  colors,  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters  —  Raynsters  are 
also  made  with  smooth  rubber  surface  for  farmers, 
policemen,  firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen  and  all 
who  work  or  play  outdoors.  Back  of  their  sturdy 
strength  is  all  the  painstaking  care  in  manufacture 
that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

Every  coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label — no 
matter  what  the  price — is  backed  by  all  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  U.  S.  Raynsters. 
At  any  good  clothing  store — or  write  us,  at 
1790    Broadway,    New    York,    for    booklet 
showing  many  different  styles. 

Look  for  the  name  Raynster  on  the  label. 


Raynster 
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Six  light  layers  of  rub- 
ber inside  the  fabric- 
cured  in  one  solid  piece 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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may  not  seem  so  very  far  away 
from  today,  but  its  quite  a 
few  seconds  removed  from 


1505  E.  Main  St., 

New  Albany,  Ind., 

June  20,  1919. 

The  Rubberset  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

During  the  summer  of  1909  I  bought  a 
RUBBERSET  shaving  brush  for  35  cents 
(them  were  the  good  old  days!)  and  now  after 
only  ten  years'  use  I  notice  that  the  bristles 
are  slightly  turned  at  the  end.  To  make  the 
case  worse  I  have  only  used  the  brush  four 
times  a  week  during  this  time.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  that  I  am  entitled  to  an 
adjustment.  However,  make  arrangements 
for  the  new  brush  not  earlier  than  1922,  as  I 
have  no  use  for  two  shaving  brushes. 

I  do  not  see  much  hope  for  re-sales  of 
your  products  unless  you  change  your 
methods  of  manufacture. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  R.  K-  VAN  PELT 


(NOTE — If  you  have  an  old 
RUBBERSET  that  at  last  is 
due  to  be  retired,  why  not 
perform  this  little  operation 
and  learn  for  yourself  just 
why  it  served  you  so  faith- 
fully and  well.  It's  that 
everlasting  grip  of  hard 
vulcanized  rubber —  original 
in  RUBBERSET  brushes— 
that  does  the  work.) 


LATHER 
HAIR 


PAINT 
VARNISH 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


TOOTH     DRW^nbtW      STUCCO 

every  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTlNGLfin  hard  rubber/ 


firm  affording  him  the  experience,  or  being 
sent  by  them  us  coworker  with  the  Amer- 
ican house  manager.  Knowing  Chinese 
affairs  and  being  acquainted  with  American 
customs,  the  Chinese  student  can  prevent 
many  errors  being  made,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  tilings  American  can  explain 
away  such  breaches  of  etiquette  as  may 
inadvertently  occur. 

"Furthermore,  American  business  men 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  Chinese  studying 
in  this  country  come  from  the  finest,  rich- 
est, and  most  progressive  Chinese  families. 
Most  Americans  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience whatever  in  the  Far  East  realize 
that  China  is  a  closed  corporation,  that 
friends  deal  with  friends,  even  1  ho  it  cost  a 
bit  more.  The  scions  of  the  powerful 
families,  therefore,  will  actually  bring  to 
their  company  considerable  good  will  and 
business." 


LITTLE  GRAINS  OF  BUSINESS  PEPPER 

MONDAY  is  an  unlucky  day  to  present 
a  new  idea  to  a  business  man,  says 
Fred  C.  Kelly,  magazine  writer  and  close 
student  of  the  human  side  of  commerce1 
and  industry.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
there  appears  to  be  more  to  do  on  Mondays 
than  on  other  days.  Among  other  things, 
there  is  always  a  heavier  mail.  Mr.  Kelly 
says  Admiral  Samuel  McOowan,  Pay- 
master-General of  the  United  States  Na\y, 
usually  aims  to  be  out  of  his  office  on 
Monday  morning  because,  according  to  tin* 
the  admiral,  a  lot  of  people  spend  all  their 
leisure  time  Sunday  to  think  up  foolish 
things  to  ask  him  on  Monday.  In  a  series 
of  random  paragraphs  appearing  in  The 
Nation's  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Mr.  Kelly  submits  sundry  other  fragments 
of  wit  and  philosophy  relating  to  business 
and  business  men,  of  which  we  quote  tho 
following: 

The  ideal  executive  is  one  who  never  does 
anything  that  can  he  done  by  anybody  else, 
and  yet  is  always  busy. 

The  beauty  of  being  an  executive  is  that 
one  may  be  accomplishing  just  as  much 
when  apparently  not  doing  anything  as 
when  humped  laboriously  over  a  desk.  I 
know  a  man  who  says  he  often  does  his 
most  important  thinking  while  shaving 

An  executive  once  said  to  me,  as  he 
closed  down  his  desk  to  go  to  a  ball-game 
at  three  o'clock:  "Business  isn't,  an  endur- 
ance test.  To-morrow  I  may  have  to  be 
here  until  six  o'clock.  But  to-day,  when 
J  don't,  I'm  going  to  grab  off  a  little  recrea- 
t ion.  I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  just,  to  try 
to  make  a  record  for  the  number  of  hours  [ 
put  in  at  the  office." 

When  Henry  Ford  put  his  famous  fivo- 
dollar-a-day  minimum  wage-scale  into  ef- 
fect, he  might  have  said  lo  his  men  :  "Work 
a  litllc  harder  and  you  will  mala*  more 
money."  Instead,  he  said:  "Here's  more 
money  for  you.  But  unless  you  work 
harder  and  earn  this  increase,  we  won't  be 
able  to  keep  you."  He  knew  that  a  man 
will  work  harder  to  keep  what  money  he 
already  has  than  to  get  a  promised  return 
that  he  has  not. 
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Somebody  ought  to  write  a  ponderous 
book  on  "How  to  Resist  Salesmanship." 
Tons  of  books  and  correspondence-school 
courses  have  been  written  on  how  to  sell, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  work  on  how 
to  avoid  buying.  The  gifted  salesman 
comes  in  fortified  with  weeks  of  study  on 
how  to  present  his  selling  talk.  Any  objec- 
tion the  prospect  raises  is  answered  so  plau- 
sibly by  the  salesman  that  the  victim  feels 
foolish  and  often  buys  what  he  does  not 
want.  All  the  buyer  can  say  is  what  he 
can  think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Hence,  he  can't  cope  with  a  man  who  has 
been  thinking  for  months  about  what  he  is 
going  to  say. 

When  a  man  lends  money,  even  to  his 
best  friend,  he  ought  to  take  security. 
Otherwise  the  friend  will  feel  under  so  much 
obligation  to  him  that  he  will  begin  to  avoid 
him.  In  avoiding  him  he  will  unconsciously 
come  to  think  of  him  as  somebody  unpleas- 
ant, and  will  gradually  acquire  a  dislike  for 
him.     Thus  the  lender  will  lose  a  friend. 

It  is  human  to  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
wastefulness.  Give  a  woman  free  seats  to 
a  theater  that  she  really  doesn't  care  to  see, 
and  she  is  not  unlikely  to  spend  three  or 
four  dollars  in  taxicab  fare — to  prevent 
having  the  tickets  go  to  waste.  Nothing 
worries  the  average  man  more  than  to  see 
his  trousers  wear  out  before  the  coat  and 
then  have  the  coat  go  to  waste. 

Most  people  hate  any  form  of  novelty — 
until  they  get  used  to  it  and  it  ceases  to  be 
a  novelty.  Farmers  were  the  most  bitter 
antagonists  of  automobiles  at  first — and 
yet  farmers  were  in  greater  need  than  any 
other  class  of  people  of  the  quick  form  of 
individual  transportation  that  automobiles 
provided. 

Men  are  often  slow  to  observe  obvious 
things  of  vast  commercial  importance.  It 
was  years  before  great  retailers  began  to 
realize  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street.  Yet  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  people  walk  by  the  stores  on 
the  shady  side  than  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
business  street.  The  shady  side  is  cooler 
in  summer  and  more  likely  to  be  free  from 
slush  in  winter.  And  the  footsteps  that 
seek  the  shady  side  are  a  valuable  business 
asset.  Yet,  I  repeat,  it  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  merchants 
took  such  phenomena  into  reckoning. 

It  often  happens  that  a  marvelous  busi- 
ness executive,  who  would  not  think  of 
having  a  larger  store  or  factory  than  his 
business  requires,  nevertheless  loses  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  values  in  his  personal 
affairs.  Nearly  every  man  of  wealth  has  a 
much  larger  home  than  he  needs — just  to 
show  the  world  his  ability  to  own  such  a 
large  place. 

Before  hiring  a  man  on  the  strength  of 
his  letters  of  recommendation,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  is  many  a  man  to 
whom  one  might  give  a  strong  testimonial 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

A  man  who  says  a  thing  can't  be  done 
should  bear  in  mind  that  his  testimony  is 
entirely  negative.  In  court  negative  testi- 
mony never  gets  as  much  weight  as  positive. 
If  one  witness  says  he  heard  a  clock  strike 
at  a  certain  time,  and  another  man  declares 
that  he  didn't  hear  such  a  sound,  the  one 
who  says  he  did  hear  is  more  likely  to  be 
telling  the  truth.  When  a  man  tells  me  a 
thing  isn't  so,  I  ask  him:  "Then  what  are 
the  facts?" 


Some  'Blade! 


<r 


*/t  9teaf  fiazor-made  Safe, 

You  "hop  to  it"  with  a  smile,  and 
finish  up  the  same  way,  when  the 
Durham-Duplex  is  on  the  job. 
Good-bye  to  scraping  and  "pull- 
ing." Good-bye  to  face-burning 
and  skin  irritation. 


Standard  Set 

One  Dollar 

Razor  with  attractive 
American  ivory  handle, 
safety  guard  and  pack- 
age of  three  Durham- 
Duplex  Blades  (6 
shaving  edges).  All  in 
handsome  American 
ivory  case. 


The  famous  two-edged,  detachable 
Durham-Duplex  Blades  are  the 
longest,  strongest,  keenest  blades 
on  earth,  oil-tempered,  hollow- 
ground  and  scientifically  stropped 
to  an  edge  of  surpassing  sharpness 
— and  guarded  to  prevent  cutting. 

It's  the  greatest  blade  ever.  You'll 
say  so  yourself  after  a  single  shave 
with  this  real  razor. 


Durham-Duplex  Razor  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

FACTORIES 
JERSEY  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  SHEFFIELD.  EN«. 

I'AKIS.  FRANCE  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Sales  Representatives  in  all  Countries 


Additional  Blades 
SO  Cents  for  a  Package  of  5 
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Health  UndcrcuGar 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


The  Comfortable  Man 

in  any  superheated  theatre,  church  or  room,  is 
the  man  wearing  Duofold  Underwear. 

Because  all  the  wool  in  the  Duofold  two-layer 
fabric  is  on  the  outside — only  the  layer  of  soft 
cotton  touches  the  skin.  Bodily  moisture  is 
absorbed  from  the  cotton  by  the  outside  wool 
where  it  quickly  evaporates,  keeping  body  and 
garment  dry. 

Duofold  provides  ample  warmth  for  outdoors 
and  enjoyable  comfort  indoors,  plus  protection 
to  health. 

Buying  Duofold  for  the  whole  family  is  an 
excellent  investment. 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
HENDERSON  8c  ERVIN 

331   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


AND  REMEMBER — In  spring  and  summer  enjoy  the 
Ease  and  Comfort  of  Rockinchair  Underwear — with  the 
full  blouse  in  back  above  the  waist,  closed  seat  and  crotch, 
side-leg  opening  and  the  positive,  ever-lasting  fit  due  to 
"Kittle  Srunk"  process  of  finishing  that  makes  the 
cotton  suits  absolutely  unshrinkable. 

ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 
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SCIENCE  «  AND  » INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


THE  PULP-WOOD  CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND   CANADA 


UNTIL  the  United  States  takes  some 
step  properly  to  utilize  its  timber 
resources  and  to  frame  National  and  State 
policies  of  conservation,  it  seems  hardly 
right  that,  "having  wasted  its  own  birth- 
right, it  should  now  attempt  to  utilize  Ca- 
nadian forests  in  the  same  way."  Thus 
Ellwood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, Canada,  in  a  discussion  before  the 
Ninth  Annual  Forestry  Conference,  held  at 
New  London,  N.  H.,  brings  to  an  issue  the 
"pulp-wood  controversy"  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  And  in  ac- 
knowledgment that  blame  for  the  paper 
shortage  could  not  properly  be  imputed  to 
our  northern  neighbor,  Henry  S.  Graves, 
formerly  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  declared  that  Congress  has  ap- 
proached the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  coercion, 
with  the  exprest  intention  of  using  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  to  force 
Canada  to  take  an  action  believed  by  her 
Government  to  be  permanently  injurious  to 
her.  Besides  leading  to  the  exchange  of 
frank  commentary,  the  discussion  brought 
out  the  significant  fact,  says  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  that  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  in  the  United  States 
are  now  making  belated  efforts  to  stop  un- 
necessary drains  upon  their  forest  resources 
and  to  adopt  measures  that  will  insure  a 
sustained  yield  for  the  various  industries 
depending  upon  them  for  a  supply  of  raw 
material,  particularly  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.     In  detail  it  was  explained  that: 

"The  United  States  Government  has  set 
aside  from  the  public  domain  155,000,000 
acres  of  national  forest  in  the  West,  a  ter- 
ritory equal  to  all  of  the  six  New  England 
States  combined  with  the  Middle  Atlantic- 
States  as  far  as  Maryland.  It  has  pur- 
chased 430,000  acres,  or  seven  hundred 
square  miles  (46  per  cent,  of  the  original 
plan),  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  1,200,- 
000  acres  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
(26  per  cent,  of  the  original  plan),  and  is 
still  adding  to  its  holdings,  while  a  new  law, 
to  be  introduced  in  the  next  Congress,  and 
fathered  by  Col.  William  D.  Greeley,  chief 
forester  of  the  United  States,  proposes  an 
annual  Federal  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  for  forest  protection,  care,  and  man- 
agement and  distribution  of  forest  planting 
material,  with  State  appropriations  to  be 
made  dollar  for  dollar,  all  expenditures  being 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  Federal 
standards;  an  annual  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  complete 
and  accurate  forest  survey  of  the  country, 
and  appropriations  of  not  less  than  three 
million  dollars  yearly  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  under  the  Weeks  Act,  which  would 
he  extended  in  its  operations  beyond  the 
White  and  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, as  well  as  increase  in  National  forest 
tracts  through  exchange  or  purchase  to  not 
less  than  two  hundred  million  acres.  Other 
appropriations  proposed  are  one  million 
dollars  a  year  for  forest  planting  in  National 
parks,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  forest  research,  and  an  extension  of  the 


Federal  farm  loan  act  to  permit  loans  for 
periods  of  fifty  years  for  the  purchase  of 
cut-over  or  immature  forest  lands." 

To  the  Canadians  present  the  suggested 
proposals  "provided  ample  justification  for 
whatever  steps  the  Canadian  provinces  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  forest  resources  and  an  incen- 
tive for  further  efforts  in  that  direction." 
And  it  is  asserted  that  "the  American  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  last  analysis,  can  hardly 
object  to  Canada's  doing  what  is  now  being 
undertaken  in  the  States,  since  the  authori- 
ties there  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  harm 
worked  by  permitting  the  unrestricted  de- 
struction of  their  forests  and  no  settled 
policy  for  their  regeneration."  In  ampli- 
fication of  the  subject  Mr.  Graves  said  that 
Canada  has  undertaken  to  build  up  a  man- 
ufacturing industry  to  use  the  raw  materials 
from  her  forests.  "She  maintains  that  the 
raw  resource  is  far  less  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed and  not  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  plants  which  have  been,  or  will  in  the 
future  be  installed.  She  is  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  this  home  industrial  development 
by  sending  out  of  the  country  the  raw 
material  essential  to  give  it  permanence. 
The  American  Congress  did  not  act  on  the 
basis  of  official  Canadian  data  regarding 
her  resources,  but  on  figures  presented  by 
the  American  manufacturers  that  have 
been  shown  by  Canadian  officials  to  be 
erroneous."  On  the  other  hand,  he  said 
it  was  doubted  whether  Canada  has  ever 
considered,  or  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  consider,  the  economic  problem  in  its 
broadest  aspects  with  a  view  to  working  out 
plans  with  the  United  States  whereby  each 
country  would  assist  the  other  and  both 
be  greatly  benefited.  He  offered  as  a  solu- 
tion a  conference  by  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  to  consider  the  whole  eco- 
nomic problem  of  both,  with  a  view  to 
working  out  a  plan  of  mutual  assistance. 
He  proposed  that  such  a  conference  should 
consider: 

"(a)  The  extent  of  the  pulp-wood  re- 
sources both  in  eastern  Canada  and  the 
northwestern  United  States,  including  what 
is  now  standing  and  what  is  being  produced 
by  growth. 

"(6)  The  needs  of  both  countries  for 
pulp  wood  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lished manufacturing  industries  and  those 
which  may  be  established  in  the  future. 

"(c)  The  possible  total  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  might  be  exported  from  Canada 
without  injury  to  her  interests 

"(d)  The  possible  amount  which  could 
be  furnished  during  a  temporary  period,  of 
perhaps  ten  years,  pending  the  building  up 
of  an  American  paper  industry  in  the  Far 
West, 

"  (e)  Possible  modification  of  the  present 
restrictions  in  Canada  which  would  permit 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  the  Crown 
lands   in   quantities   equivalent    ;:t    least    to 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 


Hog  Island  Ship  Yard 
For  Sale 

The  Yard  Is  Near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sealed  bids  will  be  received  up  to 
October  30,  1920,  10  A.  M.,  in  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  Supply  and 
Sales  Division,  Sixth  and  B  Streets, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then 
opened  in  the  office  of  the  Board  in  the 
presence  of  the  CHAIRMAN. 

HOG  ISLAND  HAS 

an  area  of  946  acres,  water  frontage 
of  two  miles,  27  warehouses,  approxi- 
mately 86  miles  railroad  tracks,  21 
miles  of  roads,  50  shipbuilding  ways, 
sewerage  and  drainage,  7  steamship 
piers,  administration,  record  and 
telephone  buildings,  shop  buildings, 
power,  air,  electric,  steam,  water 
and  oil  lines,  classification  yards  and 
fire  protection. 

The  wooden  warehouses  are 
equipped  with  brick  fire  walls  every 
SO  feet  and  fire  protection. 

There  are  50  ways — 40  wood,  10 
concrete — each  equipped  with  fixed 
stiff-leg  derricks. 

Detailed  inventory,  blueprints, 
photographs  and  other  data  have 
been  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Supply  and  Scales 
Division,  Sixth  and  B  Streets,  S.*W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  may  be 
seen  by  prospective  bidders  during 
business  hours.  Permits  for  in- 
spection of  the  yard  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application. 

Bids  must  be  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate on  standard  proposal  forms, 
made  in  the  manner  designated 
therein  and  inclosed  in  sealed  en- 
velope marked  "  Proposal  No.  2007, 
not  to  be  opened  until  October  30, 
1920." 

Bids  must  be  accompanied  by 
certified  check,  made  payable  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for 
$1,000,000. 

This  amount  will  be  applied  upon 
the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  successful  bidder,  but  in  the 
event  that  such  bidder  fails  to  con- 
summate the  contract  of  purchase 
the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
corporation.  The  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  within 
a  reasonable  period,  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  five  years  from  date  of 
sale. 

Title  to  the  property  will  remain 
in  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  until 
full   purchase  price  has  been   paid. 

The  Corporation  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

W.  S.  BENSON,  President 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  TTS^SHAJPE 

$722  $822  $9-22  a  $10-22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
W,  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


ii 


HE   best  known  shoes   in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
107    W.   L.    Douglas 


in 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  oyer  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. -Imiit  on  having  W.  L 
Douglas  •hoei.  The  name  and  prlci 
li  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 


\ft&!k*y&4 


President 

,W.L, Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mast. 
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GLASTENBURY 

)    UNDERWEAR    C 


Gstd.bVisV\eAN 
1855 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


TRADE  MARK 


REG  u  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


PROTFCTION   against  chilling  of  the 
ri\uiLV,nun  body.  o[ven  a  fore. 

runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

EVERY  GARMENT  •£"*„£ 

and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 


?^> 


Fine  Gray  Winter  Weight, 
four  qualities. 

Fine  Gray  Super  Weight, 
three  qualities. 

Fine  Worsted   Merino, 
Medium  weight. 


Price* 


$2.50 
to  $7.00 

Per  Garment 

Regular  Sixes. 


^  i 


TWO 
PIECE 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  simple   cuttings. 
Yours  for  the  Asking.      Dept.36 

The  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


i  *> 


UNION 
SUITS 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


the  material  cut  from  private  lands  owned 
by  Americans  in  Canada  and  manufactured 
in  that  country. 

"  (/)  Possible  modification  of  the  laws  of 
New  York  which  would  permit  the  use  of 
certain  quantities  of  pulp  wood  from  the 
State  lands  where  cutting  is  now  prohibited. 

"  (g)  Joint  effort  and  cooperation  by  the 
two  countries  in  measures  of  forest  perpet- 
uation where  there  are  common  interests 
between  the  two  countries." 

Mr.  Wilson  spoke  plainly  about  "the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  the 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  agitation  leading  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  resolution,"  and 
our  authority  quotes  him: 

" '  It  is  certainly  entirely  within  the  rights 
of  the  Government  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  timber  cut  on  its  own  lands,' 
he  said,  'and  it  is  not  in  any  way  over- 
reaching its  powers  when  it  requires  such 
timber  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada. 

'"Several  American  firms  who  purchased 
limber  licenses  did  so  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  would  either  have  exhausted  their  own 
supplies  or  when  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient or  profitable  for  them  to  manufacture 
nearer  their  source  of  supply  in  Canada. 
Some  of  these  companies,  without  any  pro- 
test whatever,  came  into  Canada  and  de- 
cided to  build  mills  so  as  to  be  near  their 
supply  of  raw  material  and  to  secure  cheap 
water-power,  and  they  have  been  manufac- 
turing  very  successfully  and  sharing  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

"'Most  of  the  agitation  for  bringing  out 
Crown-lands  wood  to  the  United  States  has 
come  from  one  company  which  has  been 
manufacturing  lumber  for  a  number  of 
years  from  their  Canadian  limber  licenses 
and  who,  before  they  started  the  agitation, 
made' plans  and  commenced  to  build  a  mill 
in  Canada.  The  small  group  of  American 
mills  which  have  agitated  for  the  free  export 
of  Crown-lands  wood  have  entirely  misrep- 
resented the  situation  and  have  made  state- 
ments which  they  must  have  known  were 
not  matters  of  fact.  They  have  deliber- 
ately tried  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the 
two  countries,  and  they  will  find  that,  as 
always,  such  methods  will  react  unfavor- 
ably to  their  users. 

"'A  situation  analogous  to  that  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada  exists  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  State  has 
bought  more  than  a  million  acres  of  timber- 
land,  much  of  it  carrying  valuable  pulp- 
wood  timber,  and  has  shut  it  up  altogether 
against  exploitation  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
Tracts  of  land  have  been  condemned  by 
the  State  and  their  owners  compelled  to 
sell  them,  and  only  recently  the  very  com- 
pany carrying  on  the  strongest  agitation  for 
free  access  to  Quebec  pulp  wood  has  sold  a 
1  ract  of  pulp  wood  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  now  no  timber  can  be  cut  from  it.  It 
would  seem  much  more  reasonable  for  this 
company  and  others  in  New  York  State 
to  carry  on  an  agitation  compelling  the 
State  of  New  York  to  allow  them  to  cul 
timber  in  the  forest  reserves  before  they 
begin  to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  the 
manufacturing  clause  from  the  Quebec  law. 

'"If  New  York  has  the  right  to  take  up 
timber-lands  and  forbid  any  cutting  what- 
ever on  them,  the  Province  of  Quebec  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  to  say  what    timber 
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shall  bo  cut  and  how  it  shall  be  manufac- 
tured on  its  own  land. 

"'Until  the  United  States  takes  some 
steps  to  adopt  forestry  methods  in  the 
utilization  of  its  timber  and  to  frame  some 
National  and  State  policies  for  the  proper 
conservation  and  exploitation  of  its  re- 
sources, it  seems  hardly  right  that,  having 
wasted  its  own  birthright,  it  should  now 
attempt  to  utilize  Canadian  forests  in  the 
same  way.' 

"Mr.  Wilson  concluded  with  a  statement 
of  what  Quebec  is  doing  in  the  way  of  en- 
couraging timber  conservation  and  refores- 
tation in  the  province. 

"Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. He  made  no  effort  to  refute  the 
statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  Canada's 
position  in  the  pulp-wood  controversy,  but 
was  inclined  to  lay  the  interruption  of  ex- 
ports of  raw  pulp  wood  from  Canadian 
Crown  lands  to  the  influence  of  certain 
unnamed  'financial  interests.'  He  com- 
mended Mr.  Graves's  suggestion  for  a  joint 
international  commission  to  consider  the 
question,  and  quoted  from  his  address,  de- 
livered at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  Mon- 
treal two  years  ago,  in  which  he  said: 

"'Cooperation  on  a  large  and  magnani- 
mous scale  and  in  the  most  sympathetic 
spirit  must  be  the  rule,  if  the  industry  is 
to  prosper  in  both  countries.  You  need 
our  markets;  indeed,  must  have  them,  and 
we  have  gladly  opened  them  to  you.  Com- 
mon fairness  indicates  that  you  should  not 
deny  to  us  access  to  your  raw  materials 
that  may  be  needed,  and  a  restrictive  policy 
which  goes  beyond  more  than  fairly  pro- 
tecting your  national  requirements  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  cooperative 
spirit  that  must  hereafter  rule  international 
relations.' 

' '  Later  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Sisson  gave 
the  impression  that  there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  export  restrictions  now 
applying  to  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in 
Quebec  are  likely  to  be  extended  to  wood 
cut  on  freehold  lands  also,  and  that  it  is  this 
fear  that  has  inspired  the  agitation  in  the 
States  for  pressure  to  secure  a  lifting  of  the 
restrictions  now  in  existence. 

"On  this  point  he  was  reassured  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  reiterated 
that  private  lands  were  in  nowise  affected 
by  the  existing  regulations  nor  likely  to  be 
by  any  future  ones." 


ONE  COUNTRY  WHERE  THE  WOODS 
GROW. — In  a  world  of  timber  wastage 
Sweden  stands  out  conspicuously  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  land  that  has  cared  for  its 
forests  and  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  its 
care.  Says  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
(St.  Anne,  Canada): 

' '  If  one  were  looking  for  evidence  of  what 
reforestation  can  accomplish  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  timber  supplies  against  the  drain  of 
continued  exploitation,  he  would  probably 
be  satisfied  in  going  to  Sweden,  where,  not- 
withstanding unabated  encroachment  on 
the  timber,  for  commercial  purposes,  in 
their  own  manufactures,  and  for  export,  the 
forests  are  in  better  condition  to-day  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.  In  Sweden  they 
have  the  greatest  match-factories  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  conspicuous  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  They  are 
also  exporters  of  lumber  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent.  The  forests  being  one  of 
their  greatest  assets,  they  have  given  ex- 
ceptional attention  to  their  preservation  and 
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VERYWHERE  you  find  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  life-saving  effectiveness  of  the 


Cm 


WARNS  EVERY  TIME 

Its  simplicity  of  structure  insures  absolute  dependability  of 
operation — its  compelling  tone  brings  instant  action. 

The  Buell  never  needs  adjustment.  Adopted  as  standard  or 
optional  equipment  by  over  96  manufacturers.  Guaranteed 
for  ten  years.  Made  in  Single  Tone  and  Chime.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you. 

,  BUELL   MANUFACTURING    fOMPANY 

Cottage  Grove  at  30th        .        Chicago 
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Protecting 
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the  Insulation 


THE  real  mechanical  strength  of  any 
portable  electric  cord  is  in  the  out- 
side covering.  Once  this  covering  wears 
through,  the  insulation  is  an  easy  prey 
to  hard  knocks,  abrasion,  oil,  moisture, 
heat  and  even  light — for  light  tends  to 
make  rubber  brittle. 

Duracord  has  a  thick,  heavy  fabric 
cover  woven  like  a  piece  of  fire  hose  in- 
stead of  the  usual  light  braid.  That's 
why  it  outwears  ordinary  cords  4  to  0 
times.  It  has  unusual  strength  where 
the  wear  comes — on  the  outside. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all 
sizes  of  portable  electric  cord  and  also  in 
the  larger  sizes  of  single  and  duplex 
cable.  Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about 
Duracord  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
Duracord  and  ordinary  cord  for  you  to 
lest  and  compare  yourself. 
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TUBULAR   WOVEN    FABRIC    CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
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have  developed  a  very  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive system  of  reforestation.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Enright,  of  West  mount,  Que.,  who  has  just, 
returned  from  Scandinavia,  observed  that 
in  one  small  province  of  Sweden  alone 
twelve  or  thirteen  times  as  many  trees  had 
been  planted  as  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Any  one  cutting  timber  in  Sweden  must 
replant  the  area,  cut  over,  this  practise 
being  required  by  law.  The  result  is,  that 
alt  ho  Sweden  cuts  and  exports  a  great 
amount  of  timber,  the  forests  are  not  only 
preserved  but  are  in  better  condition  to-day 
than  they  have  ever  been  since  modern 
encroachments  have  beenmade upon  them." 


SEEING  IN   THE  DARK 

TH* VERY  object  emits  a  large  quantity 
■*— '  of  radiation,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  affects  the  eye.  The  dark  part, 
when  the  object  is  hotter  or  colder  than 
that  on  which  it  falls,  may  often  be 
detected  by  delicate  electric  temperature- 
measures.  In  The  Scientific  American. 
(Xew  York).  Samuel  0.  Hoffman,  for- 
merly of  the  Science  and  Research  Division, 
United  States  Army,  tells  how  this  prop- 
erty was  used  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Great  War  in  developing  an  instrument 
that  would  detect  invisible  bodies  or 
objects  by  their  bodily  heat  alone.  Had 
this  device  been  perfected  at  an  earlier 
date  it  might  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  military  operations.  Light- 
ing devices,  such  as  flares  and  star-shells, 
obviously  were  useful  to  the  enemy  as 
well  as  to  those  who  used  them.  A  means 
Of  locating  soldiers  or  objects,  available 
to  one  side  alone,  would  have  given 
that  side  a  preponderant  advantage  in 
the  prosecution  of  warfare.  Writes  Mr. 
Hoffman: 

"For  a  number  of  yearc  prior  to  191.r> 
the  writer  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  investigations  involving  infra- 
red radiation,  and  his  familiarity  in  this 
field  immediately  suggested  that  here  was 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  radia- 
tion is  the  ordinary  dark  heat  such  as  is 
felt  on  bringing  the  cold  hand  an  inch  or 
so  in  front,  of  the  face.  While  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  light,  it  has  quite  differ- 
ent, properties.  Hardly  any  substances 
are  transparent  to  if,  rock-salt  being  the 
only  one  easily  obtainable.  Glass  is  par- 
ticularly opaque,  so  that  ordinary  optical 
instruments  are  useless.  However,  sharp 
images  can  be  easily  formed  by  using  con- 
cave mirrors  of  ordinary  dimensions,  as  the 
actual  wave-length  of  this  radiation  is  suffi- 
ciently small  (1/2500  inch)  to  obviate 
trouble*  from  diffract  ion.  This  is  the  reason 
for  the  groat  superiority  of  this  radiation 
over  sound-waves  for  defecting  purposes 
in  the  dark,  for  with  any  available*  sound- 
waves fin  air)  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
sharp  image  only  with  monstrously  large 
apparaf  us. 

"By  the  middle  of  1915  the  problem  was 
pretty  well  formulated,  the  amount  of 
energy   available   was   calculated,   and   it 

seemed  certain  that  the  whole  idea,  was 
practicable.  The  early  part  of  1918  found 
the  author  in  New  York  with  two  weeks' 
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IT  WAS  UP  TO 
YOUR  RIFLE  THEN 


WHEN  it's  all  over  and  you're  back  for 
another  long  stretch  of  work,  what  have 
you  to  look  back  on?  Did  your  trip  come 
up  to  your  expectations? 

Do  you  look  back  on  that  one  big  chance — 
the  only  one  your  whole  time  out,  when,  after 
fighting  through  rocky  gullies  and  scraggly 
bush,  you  sighted  him — a  big,  black  Bull 
Moose,  monarch  of  the  forest  and  lakes — 
and  he  sighted  you? 

It  was  up  to  your  rifle  then — one  shot  to  do 
it — and  you  got  him! 

R.  F.  McClellan  got  his  Moose  with  a  .250- 
3000  Savage  Rifle.  Killed  him  with  one  shot 
at  1,100  steps — something  over  1000  yards, 


SHARON,  PA. 


while  the  big  bull  was  ramming  through  the 
underbrush  to  safety.  The  vicious  little  87- 
grain  bullet  struck  just  in  front  of  the  hip  joint 
on  the  left  side — ripped  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  body  and  was  later  found 
just  back  of  the  right  shoulder  between  the 
hide  and  the  flesh. 

That's  Mr.  McClellan's  testimony  of  Savage 
reliability.  And  mountain  sheep,  goats,  and 
Alaska  bear  have  fallen  before  his  deadly 
accurate  Savage  Rifle. 

The  .250-3000  Savage  Rifle  is  made  in  both 
lever  action  and  bolt  action  models.  See  them 
at  your  dealer's  or  write  to  Department  T 
for  complete  descriptive  catalogue. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arras  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


CHICorEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
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How  do\bu  Know? 

Of  course,  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  has  been  amazingly  successful,  so 
that  our  only  real  problem  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  to  make 
it  fast  enough,  but  just  the  same  there  must  be  a  lot  of  men  who  still  insist 
our  cream  can't  be  any  better  than  the  hard  soap  they  have  learned  to 
endure.     Perhaps  you  are  one  of  them. 

How  do  you  know?  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  telling  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  your  first  trial  with  Mennen's  will  be  a  wonderful  experience? 
How  do  you  know  that  your  friends  are  fooling  when  they  plead  with  you 
to  abandon  your  belief  that  bearded  ones  were  born  to  suffer? 

Please  try  it — just  once.  Send  for  one  of  my  15 -cent  demonstrator 
tubes  or  plunge  on  a  giant  size  50 -cent  tube. 

Moisten  your  face  and  squeeze  a  little  cream  on  your  drenched  brush. 
Use  cold  water  or  hot — it  makes  no  difference.  Whip  up  the  lather  on  the 
point  of  your  chin  and  spread  gradually.  Keep  adding  water — lots  of  it. 
The  amount  of  water  has  a  lot  to  do  with  results.  Brush  in  the  lather  for 
three  minutes.  Don't  rub  it  in  with  fingers.  The  rest  is  between  you  and 
a  well-stropped  blade. 

As  your  razor  gently  caresses  where  it  used  to  punish,  let  this  thought 
dwell  in  your  mind — it  pays  to  try. 

Don't  forget  that  I  will  mail  my  demonstrator  tube  for  15  cents. 

Salesman)    Cj 


The  new  tube  comes  un 
sealed,  with    a    h  ig   cap 


ft      (Mennen 


n?wARK.  n.j.  vj.s.a 


unofficial  permission  to  show  what  could 
be  done.  It  was  easily  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally that  there  was  a  largo  amount 
of  dark  radiation  available,  and  that  the 
detection  of  this  radiation  would  not  require 
very  delicate  instruments.  Every  object 
sighted  on  gave  a  definite  indication,  some 
being  several  hundred  feet  away. 

"The  apparatus  used  in  those  tests  was 
as  follows:  A  concave  mirror  was  used  to 
concentrato  the  infra-red  radiation  on  the 
blackened  surface  of  a  thermopile,  which 
consisted  of  minute  wires  of  bismuth  and 
silver  soldered  together.  The  radiation 
concentrated  on  this  blackened  junction 
was  absorbed,  heating  it  slightly.  The 
resulting  eloctrie  current,  flowing  through 
a  galvanometer,  indicated  when  the  ap- 
paratus had  spotted  something  warm. 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  apparatus  was  very 
simple,  extremely  rugged,  and  portable. 

"During  the  next  few  weeks  trials  were 
made  almost  nightly  with  all  sorts  of  back- 
grounds and  weather  conditions.  The 
results  were  uniformly  successful.  Men 
could  be  detected  with  startling  ease  when 
six  hundred  feet  away.  The  effect  on  the 
apparatus  was  the  same  whether  they  were 
crawling  slowly  or  running  rapidly.  To 
simulate  a  sentry  looking  out  over  No 
Man's  Land,  a  soldier  lay  in  a  depression 
in  the  ground  and  lifted  his  head  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  dotected  unfail- 
ingly as  soon  as  his  head  appeared  above 
ground,  altho  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
feci  and  absolutely  invisiblo  to  the  eyo. 
The  murderous  possibilities  of  such  a 
device  attached  as  a  sight  to  a  machine 
gun  and  trained  on  men  in  the  dark  can 
be  imagined.  Ranging  the  instrument  in 
front  of  and  parallel  to  our  front  line  would 
constitute  an  arrangement  for  preventing 
raiders  from  creeping  into  our  lines 
undetected. 

"A  report  of  these  results  was  immedi- 
ately sent  overseas,  and,  anticipating  a 
favorable  reply,  the  standardization  and 
construction  of  tho  apparatus  was  rushed. 

"About  the  timo  this  work  was  finished 
a  cable  arrived  from  general  hoadquarters 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  asking  for  immediate 
shipment  of  tho  device  for  tost  at  tho  front. 
It  went  overseas  in  August,  1918." 

So  far  particular  attention  had  been 
given  to  tho  use  of  the  device  in  trench 
warfare.  By  this  time,  however,  trench 
warfare  had  practically  ceased.  Tho  men- 
ace of  airplane  raids,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  increasing.  Anti-aircraft  guns  were 
rather  a  joko.  Sound-horns  were  able  to 
locato  invisible  airplanes  with  accuracy, 
but  it  took  tho  sound  seven  or  eight  seconds 
to  get  to  tho  ground  and  tho  shell  almost 
as  long  to  get  up.  Usually,  by  tho  time  tho 
shell  arrived  the  plane  was  somewhere  else. 
The  advantago  of  getting  the  range  by 
heat  radiation  was  that  the  indication 
traveled  to  the  ground  with  tho  speed  of 
light.     To  quote  further: 

"Some  succossful  tests  were  made  with 
model  airplanes,  and  the  construction  of 
special  thermopiles  and  a  special  ranging 
instrument  was  at  once  started.  The 
thermopiles  for  this  work  had  to  cover  a 
much  larger  field  than  thoso  for  trench 
use,  on  account  of  the  groat  speed  of  the 
planes.     They  were  built  in  a  form  com- 
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parable  to  the  cross  hair  of  an  ordinary  opti- 
cal instrument,  and  are  probably  the  most 
elaborate  thermopiles  ever  constructed. 

"This  instrument  was  finished  about  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  was  tried  out 
in  January,  1919,  at  Langley  Field,  Vir- 
ginia. No  trouble  was  experienced  in 
picking  up  planes  a  mile  away  or  in 
keeping  the  dark  image  on  the  thermopile. 
By  keeping  the  image  constantly  on  the 
pile,  the  speed  of  the  plane  could  be  read 
directly  by  the  instruments  already  in 
use  for  daylight  work. 

"The  ease  with  which  planes  can  be  de- 
tected at  night  is  largely  due  to  this  very 
cold  indication  of  the  clear  sky.  Any- 
thing coming  in  between  the  sky  and  the 
thermopile,  either  a  plane  or  a  cloud,  acts 
as  a  shutter  to  cut  off  the  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  thermopile  to  outer  space, 
and  results  in  a  large  warm  indication. 

' '  The  fact  that  clouds  lessened  the  value 
of  this  method  of  detecting  planes  at 
night  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as 
may  appear  at  first  sight.  For  obvious 
reasons,  raids  were  very  seldom  attempted 
on  any  but  clear  nights. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original  prob- 
lem, actual  vision  at  night,  had  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  There  was  no  com- 
pensating military  advantage  to  be  gained 
which  would  have  justified  the  large 
amount  of  work  entailed  in  developing 
such  a  device.  Mere  detection  in  the 
dark  was  ample  for  any  military  use.  As 
regards  the  practicability  of  carrying  this 
work  to  the  point  of  vision  at  night,  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  perfect  silhouette.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  multiplying  the  number  of  units  in- 
volved. If  any  commercial  use  for  such 
a  device  develops  the  solution  is  at  hand, 
but  until  such  a  use  is  suggested  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  undergo  the  con- 
siderable expense  of  such  a  development." 


LEGS  AND  ARMS  ARE  NOT  SO  FREELY 
CUT  OFF  NOWADAYS 

YEARS  ago  amputations  were  so  fre- 
quent that  some  operators  all  but 
took  up  the  operation  as  a  specialty.  Now, 
however,  as  the  result  of  improved  methods 
and  more  forethought  for  the  patient,  em- 
phasis is  being  laid  on  conservation  of  limb 
and  tissue,  which  has  been  practised  no- 
ticeably during  the  past  few  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  1914,  when  there  began  a 
holocaust  of  accidents  and  injuries.  Un- 
doubtedly thousands  of  members  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  unnec- 
essarily and  without  warrant,  says  Dr. 
Walter  R.  McKinley,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  in  a  paper 
published  in  The  International  Journal  of 
Surgery.  But,  thanks  to  the  good  surgeon 
instead  of  the  beautiful  operator,  who  may 
not  be  a  good  surgeon,  useless  sacrifice  of 
limb  is  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At 
that  time,  however,  this  surgeon  points  out, 
the  trouble  was  not  so  much  with  the  man 
as  with  the  methods  at  hand,  for  then  the 
surgeon  was  not  so  thoroughly  equipped 
to  combat  infection  as  he  is  to-day.  Doubt- 
less all  have  been  confronted,  at  some  time, 
with  the  question  whether  to  amputate  and 
when  to  amputate,  and,  as  this  authority 
observes: 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  ques- 
tion and  occasionally  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve.     The  fact    is,  mistakes  are  some- 


Make  This  Test 

Watch  how  your  teeth  respond 


All  statements  approved  by  authorities 


This  ten-day  test  has  shown  to  mil- 
lions the  way  to  whiter,  safer  teeth.  It 
is  a  free  test — you  should  make  it.  No 
other  method  known  can  do  what  Pep- 
sodent  does  for  teeth. 

To  end  the  film 

The  object  is  to  fight  the  film,  which 
dims  the  teeth  and  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  Dental  science  has  worked  years 
to  do  that. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  combat 
it  satisfactorily,  so  brushing  leaves  much 
of  it  intact. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Million  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Thus  all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing,  despite  the  tooth  brush. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  ways  to  combat  film.  High 
authorities  have  proved  them  by  clinical 
and  laboratory  tests. 

The  best  dental  opinion  now  approves 
these  methods.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where are  urging  their  adoption.  Millions 
of  people,  as  a  result,  now  employ  them 
daily. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  offered  free,  so  all  who  will 
may  quickly  know  how  much  it  means  to 
them. 


Five  Much  Desired  Effects 


One  ingredient  of  Pepsodent  is  pepsin. 
Another  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva  to  digest  the  starch  deposits 
which  cling  and  form  acid. 

It  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause 
tooth  decay.  Two  factors  directly  attack 
the  film.  One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 

Pepsodent  combines  the  best  that  modern 
science  knows  to  combat  the  great  tooth 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


destroyers.     It  has  brought  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning. 

Watch  it  act 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears. 

You  will  see  several  new  effects,  and 
the  book  we  send  will  tell  you  what  they 
mean.  This  is  too  important  to  forget. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.   914,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail     10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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The  Original  and  Genuine 


JLP.SMITH  SHOE  CO.-J0HN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Cft, 

Hikers  of  M*ris  Shoes  — —  Makers  of  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

The   "Combination" 

will  appeal   to   young 

and  old  men  alike.     It 

has  "snap"  and  rare 

foot   comfort    is 

guaranteed. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Knows  when 
to  stop 

Garco  enables  one  to  avoid 
many  unpleasant  acquaintances 
met  on  the  highways. 

Tough  as  the  neck  of  an  ox — 
strong  and  enduring — Garco 
gives  your  brakes  a  holding 
power  that  never  flinches. 

You'll  learn  the  many  reasons 
when  your  brakes  are  Garco 
lined.     See  your  dealer. 

General  Asbestos    &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


LIKTHMCS 


limes  made.  Pew  of  us,  perhaps,  would 
escape  conviction  should  we  retrospect  and 
check  our  early  work  in  the  presence  of  a 
good  conscience. 

"Amputation  is  sometimes  the  easiest 
course  for  the  surgeon  to  pursue,  but  this 
reason  alone  is  not  an  asset  to  a  good  sur- 
geon. Often  amputation  is  the  safer  course 
for  the  patient,  and  herein  lies  the  need  for 
sound  judgment.  Here  again  is  where  the 
good  surgeon  is  more  valuable  than  the 
good  operator.  Observation,  experience, 
and  common  sense  play  the  important  role. 
The  patient's  stratum  in  life,  his  place  in 
economics  or  in  society,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  problem.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  whether  he  be  miner  or  oper- 
ator, a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  a  rich  man's 
spendthrift,  in  determining  the  question  of 
limb  sacrifice.  A  laborer  would  value  an 
ugly  stub  of  a  finger,  while  the  society 
woman  would  be  annoyed  if  her  stump  were 
unsightly.  After  all,  the  surgeon's  duty  is, 
after  saving  life,  to  conserve  all  tissues  and 
functions  possible;  therefore,  cosmetics  are 
of  secondary  consideration. 

"Exact  statistics  are  not  at  hand  of  the 
percentage  of  amputations  resulting  from 
wounds  incurred  in  battle  among  all  the 
warring  forces  of  the  world's  greatest  con- 
flict, but  it  is  well  known  that  amputations 
were  reduced  to  the  minimum.  In  civil 
life,  in  railway  accidents,  and  in  all  the 
domestic  industries  amputation  of  limbs  is 
growing  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

"According  to  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal of  April  14,  1917,  the  percentage  of  am- 
putations for  fractures  of  the  thigh  was  in 
t  he  (  Yiniea,  93  x/i\  Civil  War,  63  per  cent . ; 
Franco-Prussian,  65.7^  per  cent.;  and 
Kusso-Turkish,  SO  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age of  amputations  in  our  forces  is  strik- 
ingly less  than  in  former  conflicts. 

"Formerly  fracture  of  the  arm  with  in- 
jurj'  to  the  brachial  artery  was  a  definite  in- 
dication for  amputation,  so  also  was  a  frac- 
ture of  the  leg  with  a  wound  of  the  knee. 
This  we  know  is  not  the  case  to-day. 
According  to  Barling,  in  The  British  Medical 
Journal  of  September  1,  1917,  the  percen- 
tage of  total  amputations  in  wounds  of  the 
knee  was  19.14,  and  this  with  a  total  mor- 
tality of  knee  wounds  of  only   8.5  per  cent. 

"Mil rquis,  in  the  Presse  Medicate,  Jan- 
uarv  22,  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  protested  against 
thigh  amputation  in  wounds  of  the  knee. 
He  -'ales  that  one-sixth  of  all  amputations 
are  done  for  knee  wounds.  Excisions,  ex- 
cisions and  closing,  excisions  and  packing, 
and  arthrectomies,  partial  and  complete, 
have  lessened  the  number  of  amputations. 
Debridement,   the  Carrel-Dakin   solution, 

tin-  Jones  modification  of  tin'  Thomas 
splint,  and  the  Crile  method  of  aerve- 
blocking,  with  a  goodly  amount  of  common 
sense,  ha ve  conserved  many  hands  and  feet 
for  the  Tommy,  poUu,  and  dough-boy. 
The  character  of  the  wound,  the.  circula- 
tion, tin-  nerve  supply,  infection  and  its 
nature,  all  play  a  part  in  determining  the 
indication  for  amputation.  So  long  as  we 
have  adequate  circulation  and  nerve  supply 
conservation  is  in  order.  Secondary  oper- 
ations can  deal  with  unsightly  scars,  de- 
formities, and  flail-joints. 

"In  doing  this  ultra-conservative  work 
the  element  of  chance  or  experiment  plays 
some  part — on  the  part  of  the  patient  for 
his  life  and  limb  and  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  for  his  reputation. 

"1.  Woman;  railway  accident ;  compound 


comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  forearm  in 
which  about  three  inches  of  both  bones  were 
shattered,  the  soft  parts  lacerated  and  man- 
gled, and  two-thirds  of  skin  lost  from  near 
the  elbow  to  near  the  wrist.  I  advised  am- 
putation, but  she  refused.  The  limb  was 
fixt  with  open  drainage;  evidently  the 
blood  and  nerve  supply  were  adequate 
since  she  made  a  good  recovery. 

"2.  Man;  circular-saw  accident  in  which 
the  hand  and  all  fingers  were  mangled. 
The  wound  was  cleansed,  drained,  and  put 
at  rest.     Good  recovery  with  good  function. 

"'A.  Man;  emery-wheel  explosion;  wound 
of  the  right  arm  in  which  the  soft  tissues 
were  horribly  mangled  and  contused  and 
( he  humerus  was  shattered  over  about  three 
inches  of  the  shaft.  The  blood  and  nerve 
supplies  seemed  inadequate.  Amputation 
was  advised,  but  refused.  Infection  seemed 
inevitable.  Debridement  was  done  under 
an  anesthetic.  Dakin's  solution  was  used 
and  the  arm  fixt  in  a  Jones-Thomas  splint. 
This  proved  successful  to  the  great  surprize 
of  all  the  attendants. 

"On  account  of  more  efficient  circulation 
in  the  upper  extremities,  greater  liberties 
can  be  taken  with  them  than  with  the  lower. 

"The  plea  of  this  paper  is  for  a  closer 
study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  blood  and 
nerve  supply  in  a  given  wound  before  re- 
sorting to  amputation  or  limb  mutilation. 


SOWING  RICE;  REAPING  SHIP-WORMS 

RICE-GROWING  in  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  has  resulted  in  a  worm- 
eaten  ferry-boat  in  Benicia,  Cal.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  connection  between 
the  two — all  the  more  reason,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Pacific  Marine  Review  (San  Fran- 
cisco), why  irrigation  engineers  should 
study  what  he  calls  "the  nice  balance  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,"  and  tho 
possibility  of  upsetting  that  balance,  which 
is  just  what  occurred  in  the  present  in- 
stance. A  disastrous  invasion  of  teredos,  or 
ship-worms,  which  has  injured  seriously 
every  wooden  structure  along  extensive 
shore-lines  in  and  about  the  eastern  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  has  been  indubitably 
traced  to  the  irrigation  operations  in  the 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  which  have 
diverted  great  quantities  of  water  and  in- 
creased the  tidal  flow  in  the  river,  making 
the  water  more  saline  and  attracting  the 
teredo  from  its  salt-water  haunts.  The 
story  is  thus  told  in  detail  by  the  magazine 
named  above,  in  which  we  read: 

"In  the  year  1914  increase  in  service  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's railway  necessitated  additional  ferry 
accommodations  to  carry  the  trains  across 
the  Carquinez  Straits  between  Port  Costa 
and  Benicia.  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's engineers  designed  for  this  service 
and  built  in  their  own  shipyards  at  Oak- 
land. Cal.,  a  new  train-ferry  entirely  of 
wood.  .  .  .  This  vessel  was,  when  built, 
about  the  last  word  in  ferry-boat  design 
and  construction. 

"When  she  was  put  into  commission  the 
water  in  Carquinez  Straits  was  practically 
fresh,  being  kept  in  that  condition  by  the 
flow  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers. 

"  In  January,  1917,  however,  Mr.  Teredo 
Dilatata  and  his  cousin,  Xylotrya  Bouldi, 
paid  a  visit  to  Crockett,  California,  and, 
finding  the  climate  to  their  liking,  decided 
to    remain.      Here    they    were    joined    by 
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A  Beautiful  Car  of 
Restful  Comfort 

Cleveland  quality  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  hand- 
some Sedan.  This  body,  of  distinguished  dignity  and 
grace  and  comfort,  makes  wide  appeal  among  discrimi- 
nating purchasers.    The  mark  of  quality  is  apparent. 


The  Cleveland  Sedan,  splendidly  up- 
holstered and  finished  and  of  the  finest 
workmanship  throughout,  seats  five 
persons  restfully,  and  offers  the  very 
maximum  of  comfort  in  all  seasons.  The 
windows  are  automatically  adjusted, 
wide  open  or  partly  open  to  the  soft  fresh 
air,  or  closed  snug  and  tight  against  the 
driving  rain  or  Winter  blasts. 

The  sturdy  chassis  underneath  gives 
every  assurance  of  dependable  service. 
The  powerful,  flexible,  quiet  Cleveland 


motor,  most  highly  refined  of  the  over- 
head valve  type,  the  long  underslung 
spring  construction,  positive  brakes  and 
an  unusual  ease  of  control  are  features 
of  distinction  which  make  the  Cleveland 
a  better  car. 

A  leading  automobile  house  in  over 
2,000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  is  showing  the  Cleveland  Six.  You 
will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  see  and 
have  explained  to  you  the  many  fine 
features  of  this  splendid  six. 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1585  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1585 

Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  $2595  Coupe  (Four  Passengers)         $2495 

Prices  F.O.  B.  Cleveland 

CLEVELAND    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


Export  Department:  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cable  Address:  "CLEVE-AUTO" 
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Paint  Your  Car 
with  Da-cote 


A  Million  Cars 

Made  New 


ISN'T  your  car  actually  running  as  well  or  nearly  as 
well  as  the  day  you  bought  it?  Maybe  better!  Does 
it  need  anything  to  make  it  a  new  car  except  a  smooth, 
glossy  coat  of  enamel? 

Let's  see  what  that  means. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  give  the  car  a  thorough 
washing  and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly.  Pry  off  the  top 
of  a  quart  can  of  Murphy  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel 
and  flow  on  a  coat  with  a  soft  varnish  brush.  Lock  the 
garage  doors.  Next  day  roll  her  out,  pack  in  the  family 
and  flash  a  bright,  brand  new  car  on  the  neighborhood. 

Doesn't  sound  difficult,  does  it?  More  than  a 
million  car  owners  have  done  this  very  thing. 

Da-cote  is  so  smooth  that  it  flows  just  a  bit  before 
setting,  so  that  all  brush  marks  and  laps  disappear. 

Da-cote  comes  in  black  and  several  popular  colors. 
Send  for  a  color  card  and  for  the  name  of  a  merchant 
who  sells  Murphy's. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 

The  Douga'.l  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canadian  Aaociate 
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many  of  their  relatives,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  summer  of  1917,  and  the  years 
since,  the  waters  of  Carquinez  Straits  haves 
become  badly  infested  with  these  wood- 
borers.  The  teredo  family  are  what  is 
known  as  the  mollusk  type  of  borer,  which 
does  not  subsist  upon  the  material  bored 
from  a  wood,  but  is  merely  seeking  to  make 
for  itself  a  home  in  the  wood  as  a  protec- 
tion against  its  natural  enemies.  Its  ac- 
,tion,  therefore,  in  boring  ,  into  the  wood 
always  starts  in  the  infant  or  larvae  form 
and  the  holes  which  it  bores,  while  very 
minute  at  their  entrance,  are  subsequently 
enlarged  so  as  to  allow  for  the  growth  of 
the  teredo. 

"Their  heads  terminate  in  a  sort  of  bor- 
ing apparatus.  The  body  is  traversed 
through  its  entire  length  by  two  ducts,  one 
of  which  serves  for  expelling  the  woody 
material  bored  from  timbers  or  piling  and 
the  other  for  drawing  in  sustenance  from 
sea  water. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  scientifically 
by  a  long  series  of  investigations  covering 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  that 
the  teredo  can  not  exist  in  waters  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chlorid  or  salt,  and  that  the  higher  the  sa- 
linity of  the  water  the  greater  will  be  the 
danger  from  the  mollusk  type  of  marine 
borer.  The  salinity  of  ordinary  sea  water 
is  about  three  per  cent.  The  experiments 
referred  to  have  also  established  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  marino  borer  is  always 
more  active  where  there  is  a  current  in  the 
water,  because  in  such  locations  the  food 
upon  which  the  borer  subsists  is  constantly 
renewed.  This  food  consists  principally  of 
a  marine  plant  form  called  'plankton.' 
The  pollution  of  sea  water  by  sewage  or 
oils  is  injurious  to  this  plant  growth,  and 
hence  we  find  that  the  marine-borer  action 
is  greatly  reduced  in  polluted  water.  While 
the  range  of  temperature  controlling  the 
action  of  the  borer  has  not  been  definitely 
established,  it  is  found  to  be  much  more 
active  in  the  warmer  waters,  as,  for  in- 
stance, along  tho  Florida  coast  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rate  of  propagation 
of  tho  worms  is  tremendous  in  the  warmer 
waters,  and  cases  have  been  known  of  one 
largo  female  of  the  teredo  dilatata  species 
being  responsible  for  one  hundred  million 
eggs. 

"The  gradual  increase  in  the  salinity  of 
the  water  in  Carquinez  Straits  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  California,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  has  just 
passed  through  a  series  of  years  of  low 
rainfall.  During  this  period  her  irrigation 
projects  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
have  been  greatly  increased.  Especially  is 
this  so  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  where  irrigation  for  rice-grow- 
ing has  diverted  tremendous  quantities  of 
the  water.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
going  on  extensive  dredging  in  the  delta  of 
both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  and  a  straightening  out  of  the  river 
channels,  as  a  result  of  which  the  rivers 
have  scoured  out  their  bottoms  and  reduced 
the  hydraulic  gradient,  making  it  possible 
for  high  tides  to  reach  farther  up  into 
Suisun  Bay  and  the  mouths  of  tho  rivers. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  the  teredo  family 
had  increased  in  the  straits  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  by  February  of  1920  Southern 
Pacific  inspectors  began  to  bo  alarmed  about 
the  piling  on  their  wharves  and  slips  and 
the  bottoms  of  their  ferry-boats,  and  very 
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dock  at  Hunters  Point,  and  on  examina- 
tion was  found  to  be  pretty  well  honey- 
combed in  some  sections  with  teredos. 
She  is,  therefore,  having  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, certain  sections  of  her  bottom  and 
sides  being  renewed,  and  is  being  given  a 
copper  sheathing 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from  rice-growing  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  Valley  to  worms  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ferry-boat  at  Benicia,  and  the 
connection  between  the  two  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  foreseen  six  years  ago  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  building 
this  wooden  vessel. 

"But  the  present  condition  should  show 
irrigation  engineers  the  advisability  of  re- 
search work  to  determine  just  what  effect 
their  reclamation  programs  will  have  in  up- 
setting the  nice  balance  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  nature.  The  conditions  affect 
other  properties  of  vastly  greater  value  than 
the  Contra  Costa  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
wharves  and  slips.  Practically  every  wharf 
dock,  foundation  of  buildings  along  shore- 
lines, and  all  stationary  marine  structures 
in  the  upper  San  Pablo  Bay,  in  Carquinez 
straits,  and  in  lower  Suisun  Bay  are  in- 
volved by  the  teredo  invasion.  This  would 
include  much  of  the  foundation  piling  at 
Mare  Island,  all  of  the  water-fronts  of  Val- 
lejo,  Benicia,  Martinez,  Crockett,  and 
much  of  the  foundation  work  of  the  indus- 
trial plants  at  Pittsburgh  and  Bay  Point. 
The  definite  lesson  to  be  learned  for  all 
ship-owners,  ship-builders,  and  others  in- 
terested in  extensions  of  docks  and  of  all 
timber-work  under  low-water  mark  is  that 
all  materials  for  such  structural  work  should 
be  thoroughly  treated  with  a  proved  toxic 
material  with  which  the  timbers  should  be 
impregnated  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  insure 
poisoning  of  the  worm  before  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  interior." 


SHOULD   MICROSCOPISTS   WEAR 
SPECTACLES? 

IF  you  are  accustomed  to  wear  spectacles, 
should  you,  or  should  you  not,  remove 
them  when  you  use  an  optical  instrument, 
such  as  a  microscope  or  a  telescope?  Ex- 
perts seem  not  to  be  agreed  on  the  subject. 
If  the  glasses  simply  magnify,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  for  using  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  eyepiece  lens  of  the 
instrument.  A  slight  adjustment  of  focus 
would  effect  the  same  result.  But  glasses 
are  worn  for  other  reasons  than  merely  to 
strengthen  the  lenses  of  the  eye.  The  eyes 
of  many  persons  are  astigmatic — they  dis- 
tort the  image  in  one  direction  or  another 
and  their  glasses  are  shaped  to  correct  this 
distortion.  No  focusing  of  the  micro- 
scope eyepiece  will  help  this  trouble.  Shall 
the  astigmatic  person  wear  his  glasses  when 
he  uses  an  instrument,  or  shall  he  make  up 
his  mind  that  telescopes  and  microscopes 
are  not  for  him?  Some  time  ago  The 
Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.) 
printed  an  article  entitled  "Do  Not  Use 
Spectacles  with  Microscope,"  which 
brought  forth  several  letters  of  protest, 
perhaps  the  strongest  coming  from  Prof. 
M.  A.  Bigolow,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  In  that  he  says,  as  quoted 
in  this  magazino: 

"It  is  dangerously  misleading  to  many 
young  people  to  say  that  'spectacles 
should   never  be  used   with   a   compound 
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The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


Touring  Car 

Four-door-  Sedan 

Compartment  Roadster 


THE  charm  of  this  New  Briscoe 
four -door  sedan  is  not  merely 
external.  The  interior  fittings  are  in 
keeping  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  body  lines. 

There  is  a  world  of  room;  and  deep 
luxurious  cushions  give  the  final 
touch  of  restful  ease. 

You  will  say  that  by  all  standards  of 
comparison  the  car  should  be  much 
more  highly  priced;  for  it  certainly 
embodies  to  the  fullest  every  essential 
of  enclosed-car  desirability. 

Briscoe  Motor  Corporation 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 


7-Inch  Frame — 

with  wide  flanges  and  further  stiffened  by  four 
cross-members  and  large  gussets — gives  a  firm 
"backbone"  to  the  car,  eliminating  twistings 
and  disalignments. 
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BOOKSfor7ffday 


NEVER  before  has  the  American 
public  made  such  insistent  de- 
mands upon  the  publishers  for  the  type 
of  book  that  goes  beneath  the  surface 
of  things-as-they-seem.  A  year  of  war 
and  two  years  of  reconstruction  have 
gone  far  to  awaken  the  social  and 
economic  consciences  of  the  nation. 
Today  the  public  reaches  out  con- 
sciously for  books  that  will  help  it  to 
solve  the  many  problems  that  result 
from  present  day  conditions. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Abingdon 
Press  has  spared  no  effort  to  present  a 
list  of  titles  that  will  in  every  way  come 
up  to  the  recognized  Abingdon  stand- 
ard. It  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of 
books:  written  alongbroad,  constructive 
lines  by  men  and  women  who  are  au- 
thorities on  their  subjects.  Even  a 
hasty  glance  at  our  extensive  lists  will 
convince  the  reader  how  wide  a  range 
of  subjects  has  been  covered.  Below 
are  a  few  titles  of  books  that  are  pre- 
sented this  month  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  read  with  interest — 
and  something  more. 

My  Neighbor  the  Workingman 
By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

A  strong  and  trenchant  discussion  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  unrest. 

The  Syracuse  l'ost-Standard  says  of  it:  "It 
will  stand  no  doubt,  as  the  most  forceful  ut- 
terance of  the  present  hour  in  support  of  the 
case  of  the  employer  as  such,  the  representative 
of  organized  capital  as  such,  the  antithesis  of 
all  forms  of  modern  industrial  radicalism." 

Net,  S2.50,  postpaid. 

A  Reel  of  Rainbow 
By  F.  W.  Boreham 

Another  Boreham   Book.     Original,  epigram- 
matic,   challenging.       Fully    maintains    the    au- 
-  wide  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
unusual  versatility  and  power. 

Net,  SI. 75,  postpaid. 

The  Rebirth  of  Korea 

The  Reawakening  of  the  People:  Its 

Causes,  and  the  Outlook 

By  Hugh  Heung-  Wo  Cynn 

Principal  of  Pai  Cbai  Haktang,  Seoul,  Korea 

"  The  entrance  into  English  literature,  and 
the  American  public,  of  the  Korean  who 
wields  bui  h  a  facile  and  trenchant  pen,  is  an 
event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  literary  and 
political,  as  well  as  the  religious  world.  One 
•f  the  elements  of  strength  and  durability,  is 
the  chastened  self-control  of  the  writer.  The 
ia  bound  to  be  an  epoch-maker  and  to 
bring  the  pressure  of  the  world's  enlightened 
opinion  to  bear  upon  Japan."  —  Wm.  Elliot 
Griffis.        Illustrated.     Net,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 

The  Balkans 

A  Laboratory  of  History 

By  William  M.  Sloane 

New  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged 

1  he  author  has  enlarged  bis  text  by  some- 
thing ni'. re  than  a  quarter.  The  pages  of  the 
r  editions  have  been  revised,  corrected  and 
changed  tocorrespond  in  the  form  of  expression 
with  the  additional  pages.  The  volume  is  a 
•  areful,  lucid  and  sc  holarly  review  of  the  whole 
Ualkan  question,  and  in  its  revised  form  will  be 
still  more  popular  with  students  and  general 
readers  than  were  even  the  previous  editions. 

Net,  S3.00,  postpaid. 

The  Man  Who  Dares 

And  Other  Inspirational  Messages 

to  Young  People 

By  Leon  C.  Prince 

\n  inspirational  call  to  "Young  America." 
A  book  of  vision  and  life,  incisively  written, 
and  portraying  the  essential  values  in  graphic 
and  forceful  fashion. 

Net,  SI. 00,  postpaid. 
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spectacles  arc  adjusted  for  old  age,  or  for 
cither  far-sight  or  near-sight,  hut  it  is 
certainly  quite  wrong  so  far  as  astigma- 
tism is  concerned.  lu  this  defect  one 
meridian  of  the  eye  is  normal  while  the  one 
at  right  angles  is  either  'far-sighted'  or 
' near-sighted.'  Obviously  (he  usual  micro- 
scopic  lenses  can  not  adjust  to  this  con- 
dition. It  is,  however,  possible  to  have 
the  proper  lens  built  into  the  ocular  at 
considerable  expense,  but  requires  great 
skill  in  using.  The  alternative  is  spectacles 
with  proper  correction  for  astigmatism 
and  some  soft  cover  for  the  ocular  to  pro- 
tect tin  spectacle  lens.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  avoid  dangerous  eye-strain.  All 
of  the  casts  in  which  I  have  found  students 
injuring  their  eye  by  not  using  spectacles 
with  the  microscope  were  cases  of  pro- 
nounced astigmatism.  1  had  the  same 
difficulty  in  my  college  days  until  a  great 
specialist  straightened  me  out.  Evidently 
you  and  your  correspondent  are  cases 
without  astigmatism  but  probably  with 
age-sight,  because  the  editor  confesses  to 
thirty  years  in  microscopy  and  his  corre- 
spondent is  a  'veteran.'  In  the  interest  of 
science,  and  to  avoid  dangerous  practise  by 
numerous  young  people  who  have  astig- 
matic eyes.  I  urge  a  prominent  correction 
of  the  misleading  statement. 

"'Plic  head-line  in  The  Guide  to  Nature 
should  have,  read,  'Do  not  use  spectacles 
with  the  microscope  if  you  have  far-sight, 
near-sight,  or  age-sight,  hut  by  all  means 
use  them  if  you  have  astigmatism.'  That 
is  the  only  scientific  statement  of  the 
whole  matter." 

Professor  Bigelow,  we  are  told,  referred 
his  objection  to  the  Spencer  Lens  Com- 
pany, of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  them  in  his  opinion  that  the 
microscope  should  be  used  for  near-sight 
or  far-sight  without  spectacles,  but  not 
with  eyes  affected  with  astigmatism.  The 
company  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

"In  fad,  a  great  many  people  who  have 
but  slight  astigmatism  work  very  com- 
fortably with  the  microscope  without  their 
glasses'.  Unless  a  person's  eyes  an;  very 
slightly  astigmatic  we  would  advise  using 
the  spectacles,  especially  if  there  were  to 
be  any  long-continued  sessions  with  the 
microscope.  Spectacles  are  not  comfort- 
able to  work  with  when  looking  through 
the  microscope,  and  perhaps  the  nicest 
solution  would  he  for  the  worker  to  provide 
,i  Lens  which  would  correct  the  deficiencies 

of  tic  eyes  when  used  with  the  microscope. 
Mount  this  lens  in  a  mounting  which  will 
slipover  the  eyepiece  but  at  the  same  time 
provid<  a  means  of  holding  the  cylindrical 
axis  at  a  proper  angle.  Unless  some  such 
device    a-    this    is    resorted    to,    we    would 

strongly  advise  the  use  of  glasses  with 
astigmatic  eyes." 

These  opinion-  from  trustworthy  author- 
ities would  seem,  says  the  editor,  to  be  final, 
but  upon  extended  correspondence  be 
finds  thai  they  arc  not,  lint  that  expe- 
rienced users  of  the  microscope  still  main- 
tain that  spectacles  should  never  be  used 
with  any  optical  instrument.     He  writes: 

"One  person  who  has  had  extended  ex- 
perience with  Ihe  microscope  makes  this 
astonishing  .statement: 
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1  ever  heard  of  an  astigmatic  person  even 
trying  to  use  the  microscope.  Spectacles 
should  never  be  used  with  any  optical 
instrument.  Astigmatism  and  the  micro- 
scope combined  make  the  joke  of  the 
season.' 

"The  delay  in  publishing  anything  on 
the  subject  has  been  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  experts  with  the  micro- 
scope to  whom  the  question  lias  been 
referred  have  not  yet  replied.  When 
doctors  disagree,  who  is  to  decide?  The 
editor  surely  can  not,  but  he  is  still  of 
Ihe  opinion  that  spectacles  with  the 
microscope  are  pretty  nearly  if  not  quite 
an  optical  joke,  because  their  use  is  equiva- 
lent to  wearing  two  pairs  of  spectacles. 
If  one's  spectacles  do  not  suit  the  eyes 
then  one  goes  to  the  optician  for  an- 
other kind  that  will.  To  say  the  least,  spec- 
tacles are  inconvenient  to  use  with  the 
microscope." 


PREACHING  COAL  ECONOMY 

"1  I  7T11LE  admitting  the  desirability  of 
*  »  economizing  in  the  use  of  coal,  so 
as  to  make  each  ton  go  further,  The  Iron 
Age  believes  that  the  spirit  in  which  some 
pronouncements  to  this  effect  are  made  is 
not  calculated  to  stimulate  further  progress. 
The  spirt  in  some  cases,  it  says,  is  that  of 
preaching  that  the  nation  has  been,  is  now, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  unless  it 
promptly  takes  the  advice  offered,  very 
wasteful  in  its  coal  consumption.    We  read : 

"It  is  not  conducive  to  progress  to  insist 
that  we  have  all  been  sinners  and  are  all 
just  as  big  sinners  now.  That  view-point 
affords  too  much  consolation  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Incidentally,  it  is  not  true  at  all. 
There  is  scarcely  an  employment  for  coal 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  not 
been  made  by  some,  not  simply  during  a 
few  years  past  but  during  many  years.  If 
it  were  possible  to  classify  all  the  uses  of 
coal  and  to  state  the  total  amount  that 
vould  be  required  if  all  in  a  given  line*  used 
the  best  mothods  that  are  practised  by 
souh!  the  amount  would  be  very  much  less 
than  the  amount  now  required.  The  better 
method  of  approach  is  to  point  out  that 
there  are  already  in  existence  models  of 
efficiency.  Industries  do  not  need  to  be 
reformed  in  toto,  but  instead  the  laggards 
need  to  catch  up  with  the  most  progressive. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry,  for  instance, 
shows  some  line  examples  of  efficiency.  The 
by-product  coking  process  is  in  very  large 
part  the  property  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, and  there  are  in  existence  by- 
product ovens  capable  of  carbonizing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  bituminous  coal  production  of  the 
country.  That  represents  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  progress,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  ten  years.  We  are  not  standing 
still.  Then  in  the  matter  of  power  gener- 
ation great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
At  long  range  view  the  progress  has  prob- 
ably been  more  and  more  rapid  as  time 
passed.  It  is  by  emphasizing  the  fact,  that 
some  men  in  I  be  industry  have  been  making 
much  progress  t  hat  those  who  are  negligent 
can  best,  be  stimulated  to  do  their  part. 
It  requires  no  greal,  knowledge  to  see  that 
if  we  did  our  work  of  to-day  by  the  methods 
that  were  prevalent  twenty  years  ago  we 
should  be  consuming  vastly  more  coal  than 
we  now  require.  We  have  economized  in 
the  use  of  fuel  and  we  must  simply  continue 
to  do  so  and  with  more  viiror." 


BATTERIES 
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An  Invitation 


When  your  battery  needs 
attention,  to  what  kind  of 
service  station  do  you  go? 
Do  you  get  unprejudiced 
advice  and  skilful  work? 

Please  realize  that,  no 
matter  what  make  of  bat- 
tery you  have,  it  will  be 
given  expert  attention  at 
any  Exide  Service  Station, 
and  made  to  last  as  long 
as  possible. 

Batteries  are  thrown 
away  every  day  that  an 
Exide  expert  would  eco- 
nomically put  into  shape  to 


give  efficient  service.  When 
your  battery  is  truly  worn 
out — and  not  before  then — 
our  service  station  will  be 
glad  to  sell  you  an  Exide, 
the  long-life  battery. 

Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  build  up  in  every 
section  really  efficient  ser- 
vice stations,  worthy  of  the 
Exide  name.  Whatever 
make  of  battery  is  in  your 
car,  you  will  find  it  very 
much  worth  your  while  to 
get  acquainted  with  the 
Exide  Station  nearest  vou. 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Service  Stations  Everywhere  PHILADELPHIA  Branches  in  1 7  Cities 

Special  Canadian  Representatives:  Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 
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TasgoH 

The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 

A  FEW  drops  of  Tasgon  will  in- 
stantly loosen  the  rustiest  nut, 
bolt  or  coupling.  It  has  a  hundred 
uses — all  in  one.  And  will  not  injure 
any  metal  surface. 

In  motor  car9  it  prevents  carbon,  stops 
squeaks  in  springs  and  brakes—  even  starts 
a  cold  motor  quickly.  Around  the  house 
it's  a  sure  cure  for  that  tight  window  latch 
or  faucet— rust  on  the  lawn  mower— rust 
in  or  on  any  metal  part. 

For  trucks,  tractors,  motor  boats,  farm  im- 
plements in  factories,  mills,  mines,  rail- 
road shops,  garages  anywhere  that  you 
use  a  wrench      use  Tasgon. 

Buy  a  can  to-day  (half-pint,  pint,  quart  or 
gallon)  from  your  hardware  or  automobile 
supply  store.  Or  send  $1.00  for  a  pint  noz- 
zle-top can  —  carriage  charges  prepaid  — 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street    -     Boston,  Mats. 
{Made  bu  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 


Jlnotlier  Polygon  product  — 
removes  tar,  grease,  oil,  spots 
and  stains  Irom  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets,  rugs,  upholstery. 
Cleans  windshields  and  head- 
lights. Will  not  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  hall-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  toa  general  oHvnnro  in  interest 
rati  a,  »e  Hhall  foraHhort  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  gi  t  Seven  Per  Gent  for  our 
<  uHtonj'-ri  OD  1*1  rst  Mortgage  LoaiiH. 
We  MJKKCMt  thi.t  ron  take  udvantaKeof 
this  SUM  arrange  to  take  Homo  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  .List  INo.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Syp    FOR.   MEN^    OF  BRAINS 

VW^tyrXte 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 

PATPNTC       v        ■■!:■•  Guldi  Book  and 
re%  I  tn  I  9.     1   v|  qem   1    (  ,|.    (  ON<  I  P- 

TI<'\    Bl  tch  of  invention 

table  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 
■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive   Accountant*  .-    ^al»rl#-«i      Thousands  of   firm* 

Many 
are  •?*-  -  •  ar.       We  train  yi  n  ail  in 

if  post- 

■eeessary  to  beirin— we  prepare 

<>  it**   and    service   are   under  the 

super-  J*      A.,     Former 

oim.    assisted  by    a 
ttaf?  •.'  the  American  Institute  of 

Accountants.      \x,  ■    cany   terms.      Writ*  now  for  infor- 

mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

I  a  Salle  Extension  I  niver».tt.     Uept.  1052-H.  Chlcafto 

■  $mst  /iustnvj)  Training  Institution  in  the  W'urhl" 


RAILROAD-MOTOR   TRUCK    COMPETITION   VIEWED   FROM 

TWO  ANGLES 


\  N  evolution  in  transportation  methods 
■**■  in  the  shape  of  the  transfer  of  short- 
haul  freight  business  from  railroads  to  mo- 
tor-trucks has  heen  going  on  for  some  years, 
and  has  been  notably  accelerated  by  the 
increase  in  railroad  freight-rates.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  fine  thing  for  the  motor-truck 
business  and  in  many  ways  for  the  public, 
but  it  means  real  competition  for  the  rail- 
ways. It  has  not  as  yet  seriously  affected 
their  revenues,  observes  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  it  may  ultimately  prove  a 
blessing,  since  the  short-haul  traffic  is  the 
most  expensive  to  handle,  and  therefore 
not  the  most  profitable.  Nevertheless, 
continues  this  daily,  speaking  from  the 
view-point  of  the  railroads, 

The  motor-truck  has  created  a  problem 
not  only  for  the  railroads,  but  for  govern- 
mental agencies  and  the  community  at 
large.  With  uninterrupted  extension  of 
the  range  of  truck  operation  and  constant 
addition  to  fast-freight  service,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  progressively  decentralizing  in- 
dustry and  supplement  a  system  of  steam 
transportation  stunted  by  a  decade  or  two 
of  false  public  policy,  we  are  in  no  position 
to  measure  the  part  which  the  motor  is  to 
play  in  our  internal  commerce  a  few  years 
hence.  At  the  moment,  with  the  railroads 
carrying  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  in 
their  history  and  still  unable  to  meet  the 
demand,  conditions  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  competitive  enterprises,  despite 
I  lie   high   price  of  gasoline  and   the   poor 

( dition  of  many  highways.     How  these 

variable  factors  are  to  shape  up  as  the 
country  returns  to  so-called  "normal" 
conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  aspects  of  motor  transport  and  of 
Mh  whole  question  of  transportation, 
however,  are  already  pressing  for  attention. 
The  Railway  Age  comments  upon  the  fact 
that  truck  lines  have  taken  to  themselves 
a  substantial  traffic  between  New  York 
and  points  up  the  river  as  far  as  Albany, 
in  competition  not  only  with  the  railroads 
but  with  boat  lines  on  a  water  route  of 
ample  breadth  and  depth.  What  The 
Railway  Age  fails  to  mention  is  the  hugely 
important  fact  that  motor  transportation 
is  subsidized  and  exists  solely  by  reason 
of  its  subsidy,  just  as  water  transportation 
upon  artificial  waterways  exists  because  of 
the  similar  provision  by  the  taxpayers  of 
its  right  of  way  and  road-bed  free  of  initial 
cost   or  maintenance  expenditure. 

The  truth  is  that  the  country  is  bestow- 
ing upon  competitors  of  the  railroads  an 
immense  annual  subsidy,  which,  in  the 
of  the  motor-trucks'at  least,  is  a  highly 
popular  item  of  the  budget  because  of  the 
millions  of  passenger-cars  in  use.  No  one 
proposes  to  do  anything  like  it  for  the  rail- 
roads, nor  even  to  exempt  them  from  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of 
public  revenues  in  building  up  their  rivals. 
It  is  a  distorted  fiscal  practise,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  corrected,  as  it  must  be  some 
day,  the  better  it  will  be  for  public  morality 
and  the  business  of  sound  government. 

There  is  the  further  advantage  for  the 
truck   operator  in   being  at    present    prac- 


tically free  of  State  or  Federal  regulation 
of  his  rates  and  service.  No  sane  person 
wants  to  see  the  kind  of  public-utility  reg- 
ulation we  have  heretofore  had  extended 
into  new  fields,  but  the  discrimination  is 
obvious  and  may  come  to  be  intolerable. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  effect  of  the  new 
rail -rates  on  motor-trucking,  Financial 
America  declares  that  there  is  no  doubt 
"that  this  comparatively  new  vehicle  of 
commerce  is  about  to  enter  a  period  of 
nation-wide  development."  The  writer 
proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  shipping 
public  profits  by  this  development  and  why 
it  is  that  higher  rail-rates  are  bound  to 
divert  more  and  more  business  to  trucks. 

This  is  true  particularly  of  shipments  in 
"less  than  car-load  lots."  Examination  of 
schedules  published  by  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives shows  that  freight  thus  classified 
pays  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent, 
more  in  increases  than  car-load  lots.  The 
motor -truck  has  long  been  a  bidder  for 
shipments  of  small  lots.  The  owners  of 
the  motor  -  truck  express  companies  that 
cover  the  main  highways  between  large 
cities  in  the  closely  populated  States  should 
experience  an  expansion  of  business  as  a 
result  of  these  higher  rail-rates  on  small 
shipments. 

On  a  twenty-eight-pound  tub  of  butter 
moving  from  the  Chicago  packing-house 
to  Philadelphia  the  rail  increase  is  10.8 
cents,  or  about.  $8.64  for  a  ton.  On  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  from  the  near-by  Jersey 
fields  at  Swedesboro  the  increase  is  3.0 
cents,  or  about  $1.33  a  ton  of  thirty-seven 
bushels.  On  a  barrel  of  apples  sent  from 
the  orchards  near  IVnn  Yan,  in  central 
New  York  State,  the  increase  is  2.r>}^  cents, 
or  about  $4.60  a  ton.  On  canned  fruits 
from  the  canneries  near  Cambridge,  Md., 
to  Philadelphia  the  increase  is  $1.70  for  the 
ton.  On  drest  meats  from  the  Chicago 
packing-house  the  rail  increaso  is  $9.08 
per  ton. 

All  these  additions  give  an  advantage  to 
the  motor-truck  man  outside  of  the  great 
gain  in  time  over  rail  freight,  which  may 
occupy  from  a  week  to  two  months  in 
covering  the  routes  mentioned,  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  congestion  and  the  work- 
ing of  priority  regulations.  Owing  to 
ruinous  delays  during  the  last  year  many 
manufacturers  of  small  and  valuable  prod- 
ucts have  been  using  the  motor-truck  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  carriers.  This  has 
been  a  useful  resort-  in  the  delivery  of  sea- 
sonable goods  which  suffer  most  from  de- 
lays in  transport. 

Jt  is  estimated  that  under  ordinary  road 
conditions  the  five-ton  truck  will  drag  to 
market  for  the  shipper  a  five-ton  trailer, 
giving  a  total  load  of  ten  tons.  The  in- 
crease shown  by  the  railroad-rates  on  such 
ten-ton  lots  of  farm  products  ranges  from 
$13  near  by  to  $80  at-  such  long  distances  as 
that  of  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  If 
t  he  motor-truck  can  save  the  increase  to  t  he 
shipper  and  consumer,  it  will  establish 
itself  on  many  new  routes. 

A  saving  of  the  minimum  amount,  $13, 
on  a  daily  trip  from  the  near-by  shipping 
point    would     give    for   300    working-days 
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®  1910,  T.H.A.  Co. 


The  new  1921  Haynes  Tourister  seats  four  passengers.  Cord 
tires  arid  wooden  wheels  are  standard  equipment  on  all  six 
cylinder  ears.  Cord  tires  and  five  wire  wheels  are  standard 
equipment  on  all  twelve  cylinder  ears.  Disc  taheels  are  furnished 
as    optional    equipment,  at  an  extra   charge,  on  ail   models. 


SAVE  $2  50  ON  YOUR  NEW  1921  HAYNES 

Now  $2955 — cost  of  production  compels 
the  new  price  of  $3185  on  October  ijtb. 


THIS  beautiful  car,  in  its  new  1921 
presentation,  has  more  than  won  the 
admiring  approval  of  motorists.  Although 
it  is  cozy — an  ideal  four'passenger  car — it 
has  none  of  the  inconvenience  ordinarily 
associated  with  a  car  of  this  type.  Its  four 
doors  give  ease  of  entrance  and  exit  from 
both  front  and  rear  seats.  Heavily  uphol' 
stered,  its  roomy  seats  invite  its  passengers 
to  a  comfortable  ride. 

The  pleasingly  rakish  lines  of  the  lustrous 
aluminum  body,  the  thoughtful  fittings 
and  conveniences — all  these  contribute  to 
pride  of  ownership  and  satisfaction  in  use. 

Because  the  body  is  mounted  on  the  regu" 
lar  132'inch  Haynes  chassis,  the  Tourister 
possesses  unusual  roadability.  Lowswung, 
high'hooded  and  with  the  wind  shield  set 
at  a  rakish  angle,  the  Tourister's  appear' 

(Prices  quoted  f. 


ance  is  truthfully  indicative  of  the  splendid 
strength  and  potent,  velvety  power  of  the 
renowned  Haynes  motor  which  drives 
the  car,  swift  and  unswerving  wherever 
the  owner  desires  to  be  carried. 

The  high,  flat'edged  body  sides  allow  the 
passengers  to  ride  low,  a  riding  position 
which  gives  them  a  justifiable  feeling  of 
security.  Like  all  Haynes  productions,  it  is 
more  than  ninety  per  cent.  Haynes'inade 
— designed,  built  and  finished  in  the  great, 
modern  Haynes  factories. 

The  new  192 1  Tourister  has  the  improved 
instrument  board  with  the  finger-con' 
trolled  starting  and  lighting  mechanism. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 

Kokomo,  Indiana  '  '  '       .    U.  S.  A. 

EXPORT  OFFICE:   1715  Broadway,   New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
o.  b.  Kokomo) 
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ON0C0  9U*Ofr 

PAINTJT 

nun  iptMiCK—  c« 


"That's  what  I  call  taking  advantage  of  a  product's 
real  sales  features.  Just  ordinary  house  paint. 
Vet  see  how  beautifully  it  is  brought  out  on  this 
cover.  H'm,  I  wish  my  house  were  painted  like 
that." 


(CATALOGS — and  inexpensive 
^■^  ones — can  get  under  the  skin 
of  your  prospects.  The  limitation 
of  cold  words  can  be  overcome  by 
the  wise  use  of  color  and  cover 
paper.  Thousands  of  advertisers 
depend  upon  Foldwell  to  express 
forcefully  the  hidden  values  of 
their  products. 


Foldwell  Coated  Cover 
will  improve  your  cata- 
logs.  Irs  better  surface 
means  better  color  work; 
and  us  unusual  strength 
keeps  the  cover  fresh 
i  under  severe  usage. 
&  rid  for  Bamples  of  Fold- 
well  Coated  Cover.  Ev- 
ery advertiser  will  profit 
hy  knowing  about  tins 
printing  paper. 


1 


CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,    Manufacturers 


803   S.   Wells   St. 


Chicago,   III. 


Nationally  Distributed 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


$3,900  a  year.  At  this  rate  the  truck  and 
trailer  would  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 

The  Boston  manufacturer  who  has  been 
compelled  to  send  his  shoos  to  Philadelphia 
by  motor-truck  will  rind  no  inducement  to 
resume  rail  shipment  in  the  increased  rates 
now  demanded.  He  can  put  about  4.800 
pairs  of  men's  shoes  aboard  the  five-ton 
truck  and  trailer.  For  a  similar  shipment 
by  rail  there  has  been  added  about  $28. 
The  difference  is  an  additional  incentive  to 
the  manufacturer  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
much  faster  truck. 

The  truck  not  only  speeds  the  manu- 
facturer's delivery,  but  it  is  loaded  at  his 
own  door  and  unloaded  at  the  door  of  his 
agent  or  customer  in  the  distant  city. 
Thus  two  local  wagon-  or  truck-hauls  be- 
tween warehouses  and  freight-stations  are 
saved.  This  same  advantage  is  obtained 
by  many  other  shippers  and  is  one  reason 
for  the  great  growth  in  the  use  of  motor 
transportation. 


OUR  PROSPERITY  SHOWN   BY  FOOD- 
COIN  SUMPTION  TESTS 

AX  estimate  of  our  food  consumption 
"is  not  a  mere  stock-taking  of  our 
national  appetite,  but  a  tost  of  our  strength 
as  a  nation,"  writes  Homer  Hoyt  in  The 
Annalist.  Statistics,  he  says,  show  "that 
the  United  States  is  the  banquet  table  of 
the  world."  Approximate  figures  can  be 
obtained  that  will  give  an  idea  of  America's 

l I  consumption  as  compared  with  that 

of  other  nations.      Wo  road: 

If  all  the  food  produced  in  the  United 
states  were  divided  equally  among  Ameri- 
can families,  each  family  of  live  would  have 
throe  and  one-half  tons  per  annum,  which 
would  give  each  adult  member  of  the  family 
one  ton  of  food  a  year.  Mere  absolute  fig- 
ures, however,  indicate  little,  for  it  is  liter- 
ally true  that  the  more  we  oat  the  more  wo 
think  wo  want.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  constructed   a,  model   budget    made  up 

of  actual  quantities  of  food  consumed  by 
workingmen's  families,  and  it  found  that 
1,27")  pounds  of  solid  food  and  live  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  per  man  per  annum  was 
amply  sufficient  for  health  and  comfort. 
Mut  this  standard  of  what  Americans  conn 

aider  the  very  minimum  of  health  and  com- 
fort is  far  above  the  minimum  of  existence. 
I'm  the  Japanese  national  diet  shows  an 
average  annual  food  consumption  of  only 
UOo  pounds  per  man  per  annum,  while 
many ''lasses  of  Russia  are  keeping  up  a  spark 
of  life  with  less  than  three  hundred  pounds 

of  food  annually  for  each  adult  member  of 
i  he  populat  ion.  Again,  compare  the  Amer- 
ican annual  solid  food  ration  of  1 ,000  pounds 

for     the     adult      with      the     1,500     pounds 

furnished  the  soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  P.,  which 

enabled  them  to  go  through  the  maximum 
possible    physical    effort    and    gain    twelve 

pounds  per  man  besides. 

The  average  American  adult,  thus  oats 
or  wastes  1,000  pounds  of  food  a  year,  con- 
trasted with  1,500  pounds  for  the  soldiers 
of  the   A.    E,    I''.,    1.27.")   pounds  allowed  by 

the  budgel  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 

00.")  pounds  for  the  Japanese,  and  three 
hundred  pounds  for  many  of  the  hapless 
victims  of  t  he  Molsheviki. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  quality — 

Tin    American  adult  meat  consumption 
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is  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  annu- 
ally, contrasted  with  two  and  five-tenths 
pounds  for  the  Japanese.  American  grown- 
ups have  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  sugar  every  year,  contrasted  with  four- 
teen pounds  for  the  Japanese.  We  eat 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fruit  per 
annum,  compared  with  thirty  pounds  for 
the  average  Japanese.  White  bread,  undi- 
luted by  bran,  is  our  staff  of  life,  and  we  eat 
bread,eake,and  cereals  to  the  extent  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  man 
per  annum,  while  the  Japanese  is  nourished 
mainly  by  his  annual  ration  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  pounds  of  rice.  Meat,  fruits, 
white  bread,  and  sugar  may  not  be  the  best 
foods,  but  they  are  the  most  luxurious  foods, 
and  their  presence  in  such  abundance  on 
American  tables  indicates  how  well  off  we 
are.  For,  in  a  pinch,  we  could  substitute 
vegetables  and  coarse  cereals  for  our  ex- 
pensive meats  and  cut  the  cost  of  living  in 
half! 

A  table  is  given  comparing  various  stand- 
ards of  food  consumption.  It  shows  "how 
far  above  the  margin  of  subsistence  we  are, 
for  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the 
Japanese  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  physical  and  mental  efficiency  and  the 
surplus  above  that  indicates  how  far  a 
move  we  are  from  even  the  suspicion  of 
want."  These  are  the  figures  Mr.  Hoyt 
presents : 

FOOD  CONSUMPTION  PER  MAN  PER  YEAR 
(Pounds) 


Japanese 

National 

Diet§ 


Meat 

Fish 

Eggs 

Legumes 

Bread  and  cereals 
Vegetables. ..... 

Sugar 

Fruit 

Other  foods 

Total  exelud.  milk  . 
Milk 

Total 


Average 
United 
States* 

Standard 

A.  E.  F. 
Ration! 

Budget 
Dept.  of 
LaborJ 

280 

456 

140 

21 

21 

33 

30 

50 

56 

28 

450 

410 

340 

600 

456 

420 

120 

73 

63 

250 

27    • 

200 

100 

50 

33 

1,904 

1,528 

1,275 

760 

12 

500 

2,664 

1,540 

1,775 

50.2 
2.1 

35.4 
309.4 
459.4 

14.1 

29.7 


902.8 
2  2 


905.0 


*  Estimated  by  author  from  statistics  of  consumption  of 
food  in  the  United  States.    These  figures  include  food  wasted. 

t  From  "America's  Munitions,"  by  Benedict  Crowell,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,   1919,  p.  438. 

%  From  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1920,  Volume  X, 
No.  6,  p.  3. 

§  From  "  Standard  of  Living  in  Japan,"  by  K.  Morimoto, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1918,  p.  52. 


Can  the  average  workingman  in  this 
country  pay  for  this  amount  of  food?  The 
writer  in  The  Annalist  thinks  he  can,  and 
remarks : 

The  cost  of  the  food  on  the  annual  menu 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  says  is  ample 
for  health  would  be  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  per  adult  per  annum  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  family  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  this  year  of  1920.  Since  the 
average  American  workingman's  income  is 
$1,500,  he  has  enough  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  the  door.  The  A.  E.  F.  ration 
cost  $165  per  man  per  annum,  while  the 
Japanese  adult  could  satisfy  his  appetite 
for  $24  a  year  in  1914  in  Tokyo,  and  at 
presont  Japanese  prices  for  about  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  poor  Russian  workman 
with  a  monthly  income  of  four  thousand 
rubles,  which  had  a  prewar  value  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  can  now  purchase  only 
about  ten  pounds  of  black  bread  and  a 
pound  of  butter  a  month  with  that  sum, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  have  died 
of  starvation  because  of  their  inability  to 


We  search  the  world 
for  your  benefit 

THROUGH  our  nation-wide  organization  with 
its  world-wide  affiliations,  we  search  constantly 
for  attractive  investment  opportunities. 

You  can  benefit  from  this  effort.  Our  research 
and  buying  departments,  our  trained  representatives, 
our  fifty  offices,  our  ten  thousand  miles  of  private 
wires — all  are  at  your  service  to  help  you  select 
bonds,  notes  or  preferred  stocks  that  exactly  fit 
your  needs. 

Write  today  for  our  current  purchase  sheet 
where  nearly  a  hundred  such  securities  are  listed. 
Ask  for  D143. 

Fads  for  careful  investors 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  gladly 
on  request: 

Why  we  handle  .  only  carefully 
investigated  investment  se- 
curities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  over  50  offices 
and  international  connections 
and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS   •   PREFERRED  STOCKS   ■  ACCEPTANCES 
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THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 


DURING  this  period  of 
unsettled   prices  and 
uncertain  values,   there  is 
led  satisfaction  in  select- 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  and 
knowing  that  you   receive 
all  you  pay  for. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair 

Look   for   the  name — The 
Florsheim  Shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO 

Write  for 

booklet.  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 
The 

Stunt  on — 
Style  M-s6 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a    Special  Price 

VCLhi^L  Cooker 


it.     If 

■  I    .mil    .!<■- 

Spinal   Low    Kaclory    Price 

ll     hull 

I       .  r  • 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO, 
Dtpt    30  Detroit,  Mich. 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 

Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 


MpjOiBtn*Bt,Tueim<Sc everywhere.  Porsmipli 

Uirmmm:  C«llctrfcLtbor».torUa,D«pt.  !  .  MaJdeo.Mati 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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eat  paper  money.  People  are  dying  in 
Europe  for  the  lack  of  what  ten  cents  a  day 

in  American  money  would  buy.  A  loaf  of 
white  bread  a  day  would  be  a  luxurious  diet 
to  millions  at  the  present  moment. 

Bui  American  prosperity  is  shown  in 
another  way.  Americans  spend  only  forty- 
three    per   cent,    of   their   income   for   I'ood. 

while  the  .laps  use  sixty  per  cent,  of  their 
income  for  the  same  purpose.  We  could 
easily  spend  more  for  food  if  necessary. 


INCREASING  RAILROAD  EFFICIENCY 
FyRADSTREET'S  Bnds  it  -most  en- 
■*-*  oouraging"  to  note  the  recent  im- 
provement of  the  railroads  in  operating 
efficiency.  The  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  is  said  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  cited  in  Tin  Railway 
Age  "that  in  the  first  week  of  August  the 
number  of  car-loads  moved  was  greater  by 
154,000,  or  about  20  percent.,  than  in  the 
first  week  in  June."  The  same  traffic  au- 
thority, we  read  further,  "remarks  thai 
tlie  amount  of  freight  loaded  in  thai  week 
in  tlie  southern,  central-western,  and  south- 
western sections  was  greater  than  ever  he- 
fore  in  the  corresponding  week  of  any  year. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubl  thai  the  im- 
provement has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  lime,  it  adds,  and  thai,  therefore, 
the  volume  of  traffic  being  moved  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  now  larger  than  ever 
before  at  this  season  of  the  year."  Sta- 
tistics seem  to  support  this  view,  remarks 
Bradslnd's,  w  Inch  continues: 

For  nistai.ee,  tlie  amount  of  bituminous 

coal  produced  and  transported  in  (lie  week 
ended  August  1-1  was  1 1,72S,0()()  tons,  the 
largest    of  any    week   in   the  current    war. 

Furthermore,  the  accumulation  of  freight- 
can  waiting  to  be  moved  had  been  reduced 
on  August  L3  to  7(.>,'Ji:5,  the  most  favorable 
record  yel  reported  in  1920,  while  the  num- 
i..  i  of  deferred  car  requisitions,  commonrj 

referred  to  as  t  lie  "ear  shortage,"  showed  a 
reduction  in  the  week  ended  August  7  to 
1 19,359,  a  total  materially  less  than  in  pre- 
ceding weeks.  The  increase  in  t  he  anion nt 
of  traffic  handled,  the  gradual  breaking  of 
the  freight  blockade,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  car  shortage  are  al  tributed  chiefly  to 

the  efforts  of   the   railroads   to   increase   the 

average  number  of  miles  moved  by  each 
freight-car  daily.     Every  gain  of  one  mile 

per  da, \   in  t  he  a  \<ra  tee  travel  of  each  car  is 

equivalent  to  adding  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  to  the  available  supply 
of  cars.  No  car-mileage  figures  later  than 
those  for  June  bave  been  published,  bul 

BUCh    a-    are   available   Show    that    since    the 

railroad-  '.'.ere  returned  to  private  opera- 
tion i h<-  record  of  the  car  movement  has 
been  as  follows:  In  March.  23.4  miles,  com- 
pared with  nineteen  miles  in  March,  1919; 
in  April,  when  t  !.e  "outlaw"  strike  occurred, 
19  7  mil.      against  19.9  in  t bat  month  last 

•  ;     iti    M.  Ml.   compared    wit  h    20, 1 

miles  in  May,  1919,  and  in  June,  '-'•">.  I  miles, 
against  21.4  in  the  corresponding  month  of 

1919.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while 
the    railroad-    have    not     set     reached    the 

imum  of  efficiency  in  operation  which 

are  Striving  to  attain,  they  have  thus 

far  madi  atisfactorj  progress  in  thai 

direction,  all  t  binge  con  rider<  d.    . 


BRITISH   BANKS  GOING  AFTER 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

SINCE  the  war  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy expansion  of  British  banking! 
activities  throughout  the  empire  and  in  alll 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  noticeable  in| 
the   multiplication  of  foreign  branches  of! 
British  banks.     During  the  latter  years  of[ 
the  war,  especially  1917  and  1918,  there] 
was    a    strong    movement    toward    union, 
among   English  banks,  relates   The  Statist 
{London),    and    the   numerous   amalgama- 
tions and  working  agreements  of  this  period 
aimed  at  consolidating  the  internal  position] 
to  provide  for  the  trying  period  of  world- 
reconstruction.      The  new  units,  with  their 
hanking   strength    much   augmented,   suc- 
cessfully sought  expansion  first  in  Ireland, 
and  then  in  Scotland,  and  now  the  position 
of  British  banks  in  international  finance  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  British  interests  abroad.     This  develop! 
ment    also   has    brought   home   to   leading 
foreign  banks  the  necessity  of  establishing 
new  or  extending  present  connections  in 
London,  and  The  Statist,  continues: 

The  recent  action  of  the  Bank  of  Athens' 
in  setting  up  a  strong  London  commit  tern 
to   represent    its   interests   in   the  United 
Kingdom  is  typical  of  the  change.     Among! 
other  examples  might  be  quoted  that  of  the: 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada,  which  opened 
here  in  December  last,  as  the  organization: 
was  considered  incomplete  without  an  office 
in  the  capital  of  t  he  empire.     Subsequently,] 
the  Banco  Naeional  Ultra.ma.rino,  the  state 
bank    of     the     Portuguese    colonies,     also 
founded  a   London  branch  in  order  to  ex-| 
lend  trade  and  financial  relations  with  our 
oldest     European    ally.     The   Tata    Indus- 
trial  Bank  and    the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  ot  her  inst  itu  t  ions  I  hat  have  lately  conic 
into   line.     When    the    Imperial   Bank   dm 
India,   which   represents  an  amalgamation 
of  the  three  Presidency  Banks  of  Bombay,| 
Bengal,  and    Madras,  has   been  finally  con- 
stituted, it  is  expected  to  follow  suit.     Thoi 
project,  of  amalgamation  has  received  thel 
consent   of   the   shareholders  of  the  three! 
hanks   concerned,    but    the   bill   embodying 
legal  assent  to  the  transformation  was  post- 
poned some  time  ago  for  six  months  by  I  he 
imperial   legislature  of    India.       It  is  prob- 
able, however,  thai  a  safe  passage,  tho  witlj 
some  modification,  will   be  insured  for  I  he 
bill  in  the  next   session    of   the  legislature 
of  India  in  September.     Developments  will! 
not   end   here.       It    is  understood  that  other; 
important    institutions  abroad  contemplate 
the  abandonment,  of  1  he  old  system  of  rep- 
resentation by  agents  in  favor  of  branches 
directly     responsible     to     their    own    head 
office,  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York   has  been  prominently  mentioned  inj 
t  his  connect  ion. 

The  Statist  gives  the  following  account] 
of  British  banks  abroad : 

Our  own  bank-  jn  entering  fro;  h  fields  of 
endeavor  abroad  have  usually  formed  new 
subsidiary  companies  or  come  to  a  workingl 
agreement  wit  h  existing  foreign  institutions.  | 
The   increase   in    the  overseas  activities  of' 
our  banks  has  been  particularly  noticeable! 
on    the   Continent  and    in   South  America.' 
Developments  in  France  bave  been  numer-l 
ous.      The   London   County  and   Wostmin-! 
8ter  Bank   'Paris;,   Limited,  is  an  example 
of  a  completely  subsidiary  establishment. 
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At  the  sign  of 
Ye  Jolly  Little  Tailor 


How  we  eliminate  guesswork 
from  tailoring 

Our  perfected  system  of  anatomic  measurements  gives  to  our 
tailors  not  only  your  exact  measurements,  but  also  your  exact 
attitude.  Accurate  fit  and  correct  style  cannot  be  achieved 
from  ordinary  tailors'  measurements  without  try-ons. 


TAILORING 

is  built  on  certainty  instead  of  guesswork.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  our  dealer  in  your  town  can  supply  your  tailoring- 
requirements,  in  fine  dependable  woolens,  and  guarantee 
satisfaction— a/  a  fair  price. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  Men's  Togs,  our  book  of  correct  tailoring 
ED.   V.   PRICE  8s  CO.,   VAN  BUREN   AND   MARKET  STREETS,    CHICAGO 


=t~f 


she 


Copyright  19-J0,  Ed.  V.  Price  &  Uo. 
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Manning 
Spccagrits 


A  Straight  Line  is— etc.   Q.  E.  D. 

"You'll  wish  vou  had  a  Ford,"  said  the  gatekeeper.      And  1  did. 

Long  before  I  finished  my  trip  through  the  Showers  Brothers  Company's  great  furniture 
plant  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  I  was  tagged  and  footsore.  But  interesting?  The  Showers 
factory  has  it  on  any  circus  for  interest. 

The  plant  stretches  straight  away  from  North  to  South.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  And  that's  how  this  company  makes  furniture-5— in  a  straight 
line — from  North  to  South.  Logs  at  the  North  end,  chiffoniers  or  something  at  the  South. 
N     waste  motion — straight  line  production. 

"We'll  take  the  same  route  a  log  does,"  said  the  human  Arithmetic  who 
w.i-  acting  as  guide,  "and  we  won't  back-track  a  single  step." 

Then   he  threw   in   his   clutch.       "Factory   grounds,    69    acres;   yearly 

consumption  of  lumber,  24,000,000  feet;  our  own  forest;  our  own  mirror 

;  our  own  veneer  plant;  25,000,000  feet  of  veneers  a  year;  a  finished 

piece  of  furniture  every  40   seconds!"      His  record  of  statistics   turned   all 

through  the  trip. 

We  stopped   in   the    sanding  room.      Here   a    crew    of  big    Six-Drum 
Sanders    whirred    busily   as    their    fast   cutting   abrasive    belts    finished    and 
"•hed  the  constant  stream  of  wooden  parts. 

:ne  speed  here,"    I  ventured.       "Got  to  be  to  keep  up,"  replied  one  of  the  Drum  Sander  operators — 
Hamilton,  liis  name  turned  out  to  be. 

'•How  do  we  do  it :  Straight  line  Stuff  right  through.  It'  it's  a  question  of  tools  the  boss  gets  after  the 
fellow  using  'em.  'What's  the  best  abrasive  belt  made."  he  asked  me  about  two  years  ago.  'Well,  1 
dunno,'  I  began,  'but  I  guess — '  'Don't  guess.  Find  out.  Try  'em  all,'  he  came  back.  Well,  I 
made  tests  and — "      He  pointed  to  the  fast-cutting  Manning  Speed-grits    Belts  which   help   Showers'   sanding 

department    to    keep    up   to    one   finished   piece   of 


Look  for  this 
trade-mark 
on  the  back 
of  everv  sheet, 
belt  or  disc. 


Speed-grits 

■  the 
II..- 

I  liino    <    loth 
Dm 

f  undum  *  loi  h 
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furniture  every  40  seconds. 
"There's  the  answer." 

*        *        *         +         * 

It    you    want    to    know   what    tools   are   right, 
he  man  who   uses   them.       Whether   it's   Bawt 
or  sandpapers — 

Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 

Send  today  for  "The  Difference  Hook." 
Address  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Factor}  and 
Laboratory,  Troy,  \.  Y.  Sales  offices  in  Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York, 
lelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  other 
principal  cities.  Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co. 
in  your  telephone  book. 
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[)on't  s;i\    sandpaper — say  Speed-grits 
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When'  an  individual  bank  has  not  seen  fit 
to  organize  a  subsidiary  abroad  combina- 
t  ions  of  two  or  more  banks  have  undertaken 
the  task.  Lloyds  and  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Foreign  Hank  and  the  British  Over- 
seas Bank  are  illustrative  of  this  method. 
The  last-named  represents  a  combination 
of  leading  English  and  Scottish  banks  with 
important  interests  not  only  at  home  but 
in  South  America  and  the  Near  East.  As 
an  alternative  means  of  approach  to  foreign 
business,  existing  foreign  institutions  have 
been  utilized.  Thus  the  share  capital  of  the 
modern  Cox  &  Company  (France),  Lim- 
ited, is  held  not  only  by  the  parent  institu- 
tion, Cox  &  Company,  but  by  Barclays 
Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  and  the 
Hank  of  Taiwan.  The  diversity  of  inter- 
ests embraced  is  almost  paralleled  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa. 
In  its  recent  Issue  of  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  the  London  County  Westminster 
and  Parr's  Bank,  the  National  Provincial 
and  Union  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Stand- 
ard Bank  of  South  Africa  each  participated 
to  the  extent  of  one-third,  the  South-Afri- 
can Bank  taking  the  odd  share  left  over  in 
the  division.  Already  Lloyds  Bank  was 
materially  interested  in  the  British  Bank 
of  West  Africa,  and  the  uniformly  harmo- 
nious cooperation  among  the  leaders  of 
tho  British  banking  world  is  evidenced  by 
examples-  such  as  these,  in  which  joint 
direction  of  important  enterprises  is  as- 
sumed and  our  banking  magnates  sit  on 
common  councils. 

In  the  South  and  Central  American  field 
the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  has  been 
particularly  prominent,  having  affiliated 
with  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish 
America  and  the  British  Bank  of  South 
America.  Its  latest  venture  is  associated 
with  Chile,  where  a  controlling  interest  has 
been  acquired  in  the  Banco  de  A.  Edwards 
y  Cia.  In  view  of  the  great  activity  of 
United  States  banks  throughout  Latin 
America,  consequent  on  the  war-expansion 
in  American  trade,  the  extension  of  British 
financial  influence  in  this  quarter  is  a  matter 
of  urgent  necessity,  and  wo  are  glad  of  this 
proof  that  London  banking  interests  are 
fully  alive  to  the  heeds  of  the  situation. 

lit  the  Near  Last  the  British  Trade  Cor- 
poration, in  conjunction  with  the  London 
County  West  minster  and  Parr's  Bank, 
Lloyds  Bank,  and  the  National  Provincial 
and  Union  Bank,  formed  the  South  Russia 
Banking  Agency.  Tho  National  Bank  of 
Turkey  is  affiliated  to  tho  Corporation. 
Lately  British  operations  have  further  ex- 
tended in  the  Near  East  among  the  newly 
founded  states.  The  British  Overseas 
Bank  has  taken  a  large  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Polish  Hank,  which  in- 
corporates an  existing  native  bank.  In  the 
Par  Last  a  new  type  of  venture,  identified 
with  the  shipping  company  of  that  name, 
has  been  launched  in  the  P.  &  0.  Banking 
Corporation,  Limited,  in  which  the  London 
County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank, 
Lloyds  Bank,  and  the  National  Provincial 
and  Union  Bank  of  England  are  also 
participating. 

In  addition  to  new  ventures,  great  ac- 
tivity is  discernible  in  the  revision  of  ar- 
ticles  of   association    of   older-established 

foreign  subsidiaries  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
trusion of  business  operations  beyond  the 
countries  with  which  iheso  undertakings 
were  originally  identified.  Tho  the  linking- 
up  of  the  fortunes  of  British  banks  with 


states  which  are  still  far  from  politically 
settled,  and  which  have  yet  to  justify  their 
existence  economically,  may  be  viewed  Avith 
disfavor  by  some,  it  is  only  by  pushful  and 
enterprising  methods  in  banking  that  we 
can  reestablish  our  old  financial  supremacy 
on  a  broader  and  surer  basis,  and  with  it 
our  trade  ascendency. 


savings-banks  for  working  girls 

ANEW  development  in  banking  which 
may  also  be  considered  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  thrift  campaign  is  the  savings-bank 
for  working  girls.  As  The  American  Banker 
quotes  from  the  news  columns  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger: 

In  a  part  of  St.  Louis  where  within  a 
radius  of  six  blocks  there  are  forty-four 
factories  employing  ten  thousand  girls,  a 
savings-bank  for  working  women  has  been 
established.  Miss  Olivia  Brueggeman  is 
the  head  of  it.  Associated  with  her  as 
directors  are  ten  girls  from  the  Industrial 
Service  Center  Club. 

Deposits  of  twenty-five  cents  and  up- 
ward are  accepted,  upon  which  3  per  cent, 
interest  is  paid. 

The  bank  is  open  only  two  nights  a  week 
— Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  five  to 
nine  o'clock.  The  deposits  go  to  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Brueggeman  says  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  make  money,  the  sole  purpose 
being  to  start  working  girls  on  the  road  to 
saving,  no  matter  how  little,  so  long  as  it  is 
regular,  and  then  teach  them  how  to  make 
safe  and  profitable  investments  after  they 
aave  accumulated  a  certain  amount. 

Four  hundred  girls  are  associated  with 
ler  in  the  undertaking.  There  are  Indus- 
trial Service  Center  Clubs  in  eight  Ameri- 
;an  cities,  and  she  expects  all  of  them  will 
ntroduce  the  Savings-bank  for  Working 
jrirls  plan. 


PM f 
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HOW  THEY  DO  BUSINESS  IN  SYRIA 

T)RESENT-DAY  monetary  systems  and 
*  business  methods  in  Syria  are  ex- 
)lained  in  one  of  our  Government's  Com- 
nerce  Reports,  which,  in  turn,  obtains  its 
nformation  from  findings  of  the  French 
Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Levant,  pub- 
ished  in  Paris.  The  New  York  Cornmer- 
ial  and  Financial  Chronicle  quotes  from 
Commerce  Reports  as  follows: 

At  present,  but  with  some  exceptions,  few 
f  any  commercial  transactions  are  effected 
>n  credit.  Cash  is  always  demanded  and 
ven  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  order 
s  deposited,  a  condition  which  the  cus- 
omers  accept  readily,  especially  when  they 
leed  the  goods. 

The  procedure  employed  is  as  follows: 
rhe  commission  agent  is  paid  by  the  pros- 
active  buyer  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
if  the  order,  and  has  a  bank  credit  opened 
iqual  to  the  total  value  of  the  order;  the 
leposit  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nanufacturer  and,  upon  arrival  of  the  docu- 
nents,  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  bank, 
rtiich  in  turn  is  reimbursed  by  the  buyer 
ipon  delivery  of  the  order.  The  Banco  di 
toma,  which  is  very  active  and  which  is 
rying  to  make  a  place  for  itself  in  Syria, 
xecutes  these  transactions.  This  bank  is 
lready  a  serious  competitor  of  the  French 
ianks. 

With  regard  to  granting  of  credits  on  the 
pot  by  the  supplier,  the  time  has  not  yet 
rrived  when  such  are  necessary,  except  in 
rery  particular  cases,  and  when  the  com- 


BALLINGER. 
W  PERROT 


ARCHITECTS 

ENGINEERS 

'CONSTRUCTORS 


A  WONDERFUL 
INDUSTRIAL  CITY 

FROM  far  and  near,  the  great  manufacturing- 
plants  shown  above  have  been  brought  together 
in  this  picture  to  visualize  for  you  the  extensive 
experience  and  vast  achievement  of  the  Ballinger 
&  Perrot  organization  of  architects,  engineers  and 
constructors. 

In  this  far-reaching  composite  city  are  miles 
of  factories  and  mills,  representing  an  investment 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Here  are  hundreds  of  buildings  designed  and 
constructed  to  meet  efficiently  the  needs  of  every 
sort  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Here  are  acres  of  floor  space  laid  out  to  shorten 
operations  and  increase  production. 

Here  are  machinery  and  equipment  of  every 
kind  selected  to  meet  special  requirements;  in- 
stalled to  speed  up  production,  to  cut  costs  and 
reduce  overhead. 

Each  of  these  plants  is  a  product  of  the  Ballinger 
&  Perrot  organization.  Each  is  a  permanent, 
active  testimonial  to  the  service  Ballinger  & 
Perrot  has  given  some  manufacturer  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  modern,  efficient  manufacturing  plant. 
Each  of  them  has  prepared  us  better  to  serve  you. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  consult  with  you  in  regard  to  the  planning  and 
construction  of  any  industrial  building,  or  advise  you  as  to  the  possible 
improvement  of  processes,  economy  of  operations  and  the  reduction  of 
hand  labor  by  better  arrangement  and   improved   equipment. 

Any  of  the  following  books  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon   request: 

Commercial  Buildings  and  Industrial  Plants.  "Quick-up"  Standardized  Buildings.  Super-Span 
Saw-Tooth  Construction.  Modern  Industrial  Housing.  Institutions.  Churches  and  Schools. 
Address  us  by  phone  or  mail  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

BALLINGER  &  PERROT 


PHILADELPHIA 

31.Q  South  Broad  Street 


NEW  YORK 
I3a8    Broadway 
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So  simple  that 
even  a  Child 
can  ivork  it. 


T 


"HE  tiniest  tot 

can  operate 

the   phonograph 

Motrola -wise.  So 
lerfully  easy !  A 
touch  of  the  button 
every  time  a  record  is 
played  keeps  the 
spring  motor  always 
wound  to  the  proper  tension  for  playing. 

Motrola 

The  Motrola  is  a  small  electric  motor 
with  a  cord  and  plug  which  connects 
with  any  lamp  or  wall  socket.  Attach- 
ing the  Motrola  to  your  talking  machine 
in  place  of  the  winding  crank  is  a  simple 
operation  anyone  can  perform.  The 
Motrola  does  not  alter  the  construction 
of  your  machine  or  mar  its  woodwork. 

Ask  your  dealer  to-day  abou'  the  Motrola,  or 
write  for  name  <  f  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

Jones-Mot rola,  Inc. 


20  West  J.Sth  Street 


New   York 


=-:  l     i.i.  k-., n  Bird.  601")  Hollywood  Blvd. 

i  iiu.iiin  Loi  tngetea 

..'•.'..  Peachtrec  Street .   Itlaata,  G*. 


3&AmWSO\A& 


Hallowe'en  Goods 

Haunt  the  spooler  cor- 
ners with  Dennison's 
HaUow'en  specialties  of 
pa  per.  Mystify  nig;  a  mus- 
ing. Make  the  children's 
•  nd  grown-ups  Hallow- 
e'en parties  ear.  Dealers 
near  you  sell  them. 

■  tini  $<  l,  Tltflninii, 

Dtfi.o  ,  T'sminrhtm,  Mtu.,/,i  "H.Ct.  B»i." 
Ytur  thiljrtn  will  /n  i"Tf>i  7wih,r  A'.tinturn 
»/  7i»i,  J,hn  and  Jsmt."    ttnj/.rn,     liifr,i. 


®  What  Next  ? 


Jazz  Tunes 

For  the  Dance  Orchestra 

'!anr<!  demands  a  di»- 
mc.    No  dance 
•   the  ten' 
mandolin  banjos  to  put  pep  nr  ment. 

Our  Own  Make 
Tenor  and  Mandolin  Banjul 

Irri. 


■  >•  in 

i  dura- 

■  r»ch- 

I 

ithnr 


loCiil 

'  ^pply 

and   full   information. 


LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

62-94  Jack»en  Boulev.rd 


mi  STMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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mission  agent  or  customer  arc  known  to  the 
supplier. 

There  arc  even  transactions  according 
to  the  category  of  goods  especially  Egyp- 
tian) which  are  made  on  consignment. 
Bui  the  question  of  credil  will  have  to  be 
consideredmore  seriously  w  hen  competition 
becomes  firmly  established;  thai  is,  when 
the  different  producing  countries  are  able 
to  supply  the  same  commodities  at  more 
or  less  i he  same  prices. 

The  monetary  system  existing  to-day  in 
Syria  is  greatly  complicated,  and  it  can  be 
said  thai  each  town  has  its  own  money  and 
exchange.  At  Beirut  large  payments  are 
made  in  Egyptian  paper  money.  Hut  as 
subsidiary  money  of  less  than  five  piasters 
is  lacking,  old  Turkish  silver  and  nickel 
coins  are  used.  In  Lebanon  and  in  the 
interior  Turkish  piasters  are  also  in  use. 
Gold  circulates  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  one  would  expect,  especially  at  Da- 
mascus and  Aleppo. 

In  Palestine  Egyptian  money  is  ac- 
cepted everywhere  and  is  made  use  of 
effectively.     In  Cilicia  almost  nothing  but 

Turkish  paper  is  employed. 


U  IK-INSURANCE     NOT     KEEPING    UP 
WITH    PRICES 

T_T  AS  not  the  value  of  life  increased?" 
A  -*-  asks  Tin  Spectator,  an  insurance 
journal,  as  it  notes  that  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  lor  life-insurance  lias 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
money  spent  for  everything  else.  In 
connection  with  the  figures  which  it  has 
compiled  and  which  we  are  quoting  below, 
Tin  S/ii  ctator  notes  that  while  life-insurance 
ha-  increased  materially  in  the  last  five 
years,  it  "lias  not  done  so  to  so  great  au 
extent  as  property -insurance."  The  writer 
continues: 

With  merchandise  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  priced  at  something  nearing  double 

the  cost  five  years  ago,  life-insurance  has 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent.  only.  Fire- 
insurance  premiums,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  very  nearly  doubled  in  amount, 
while  some  of  the  miscellaneous  lines  of 
property-insurance  show  even  greater 
increases. 

With  the  products  of  each  individual 
worth  nearly  if  not   twice  what  they  were 

five  years  ago,  the  value  of  each  human 
life  i-  now  world  at  least  twice  what  it  was 
formerly.  The  average  estimate  of  the 
individual  of  himself  is  shown  by  the 
average  Bize  of  his  life-insurance  policy.  In 
1!U.">  this  estimate  was  about  $1,854,  being 

the  average  amount  of  ordinary  life  policy, 
while   in    l'.i|<)   ii    was  only   $2,037,   an   in- 

e  of  only  $186,  or  about  fen  per  cent.! 
Tin-  is  startling,  and  indicates  that  most 

.ii-  are  wol'ully  underinsured.  It 
nc  an- 1 hat  i  hi'  average  man's  life  insurance 

to-day  would  buy  hut   little  more  than  half 

what  it  would  five  yeare  ago. 

h  i-  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
number  of  persons  insuring  their  lives  is 
constantly  increasing,  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  number  of  policies  in  force 
now    being   about    fifty    per   cent,    larger 

I  han    wore    in    force    five   years   ago".      The 

Bums  insured   under  each   policy  are  still 

far  too   -mall,  and  arc  inadequate  in   view 

of  prevailing  prices.     Policyholders  should 
no  time  in  adjusting   their  life-insur- 


ance to  some  more  nearly  adequate  amount 
by  proper  increases. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  average  man 
on  the  street  would  admit  that  his  life  was 
worth  only  $2,000,  when  the  average 
estimate  of  such  individual  life  is  placed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  $7. ">()()  on  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 
But  the  figures  here  given  indicate  that  he 
does  not  fully  protect  his  life's  worth  as 
figured  out  by  the  Government  officially. 

Naturally  the  insurance  editor  argues 
from  all  this  that  more  people  ought  to  take 
out  insurance  and  people  now  carrying 
insurance  ought  to  take  out  more.  The 
Spectator's  figures  are  as  follows: 

LIFE-INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Amount 

$18,349,285,3391 

19,8(18,270,425  | 
21,9«5.594,23a 
24,11)7,111.902 
29,392,249,952 


December  31 

1915 


.Yo.  of  Policies 
9,890,264 
1916.,  10,698,452 

1917 11,581,701 

1918     12,768,019 

1919.  . 14,4:13, 272 

FIRE-INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Premiums  Losses 

1915  $353,900,580  $193,515,39 

1916  ...  401,940,508  213,857,32a 

1917       506,114,518  239,249,32« 

1918  589,435,959  280,629,181 

1919   690,674,573  297,915,66j| 

VOLUME  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  IN    THE! 
UN  ITU  1)  STATES 


Occident 

Health 

Liability 

Workmen's  compensation  . 

Fidelity 

Surety 

Plate  Glass 

Burglary  anil  Theft 

Steam  Boiler 

Auto  and  Teams,  Property 
Damages 

Accident 

Health 

Liability 

Workmen's  ( 'ompensation 

Fidelity 

Surely    

Plate  class 

Burglary  and  Theft . 
Steam  Boiler 

Auto  and  Teams,  Property 

I  damages 


1915 


Premiums 


$36,977,9ns 

7,891.030 

35,537,231 

36,476,826 

8,294,341 

14,538,469 

4,865,678 

4,750,001 

3,019,587 

6,692,937 


Losses 


$17 

3, 

22 

17! 
2 

4! 
1, 
1, 


197 
795 
262, 
717 
752 
569 
843 
792. 
185 


415 
713 
841 
462 
373 
410 
961 
101 
556 


',(1211,438 


Ratio  , 


6.1 

39  2 


Accident 

Health 

Liability    

Workmen's  <  'ompensation 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Plate  Glass 

Burglary  and  Theft 

Steam  Boiler 

Auto  and  Teams,  Property 

Damages 

Accident 

Health.;  

Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Fidelity, 

Surely    

Plate  Glass 

Burglary  and  Theft 

Steam  Boiler      

Auto  and  Teams,  Property 
Damages 

Vccidenl  

Health 

Liability 

Workmen'   I  Compensation 

Fidelity 

Surety  

Plate  Glass,  

Burglary  and  Theft 

Steam  Boiler 

Auto  and  Teams,  Property 
Damages 


191(1 


$41,946,458 
9,292,065 
42,396,805 
56,252,817 
8,876,938 
18,879,774 
5,158,663 
5,427,977 
3,449,7(Mi 

9,557,592 


$18,(187,204 

4,501,239 

22,181,639 

29,511,181 

2,40(1,355 

4,340,(199 

2,685,902 

1,932,022 

2(11,813 

3,853,173 


52,0 

35 . 6 

7.(1 

4  3 


1917 


,.57.5 
,658 
691, 
209, 

0.58. 

066, 
906, 

47(1, 
599 


777 
042 
032 
346 
342 
.57(1 
931 
993 
334 


14,606,116 


$21,529,738 

4, 7119. 648 
24,034,260 

38,127,7,5(1 
2,556,316 
.5,41(1,949 
2,899,218 
2,686,052 
347,331 

(1,54(1,323 


49.3 
49.3 
46.3 
48.1; 
2.5.5 
28. 4| 
49.0 
41.4 
9.6 

44 


19IS 


$45,858,462 

9,290,586 

65,790,706 

118,064,692 

11,288,160 

18,779,598 

7,(13(1,113 

7,78)1,099 

4,263,564 

10,04.5,519 


$20,664,296 

.5,94(1,792 

26,623,329 

44,262,935 

3,087,862 

8,460,779 

3,900,9.57 

2,8(19,48.5 

427,741 

7,907, 10.5 


4.5.1 

(14.(1 
40.5 
38  1 
27,5 
29  I 
1,    1 

III  1 

49.; 


1919 


$.5.5,(13(1,8311 

13,065,949 
75,537,871 

129,707,8X2 
14,7.5.5,9.51 
26,428,661 

9,488,146 
12,103,239 

4,(107,702 

22,17(1,5.50 


$21,221.9X11 
7,274,968 
33,536,650 
54,704,4.52 
4,666,158 
4,682,644 
4,385,401 
5,210,614 

48(1,81.5 

12,055,877 


38. 
55. 
14 

43.; 

31 
17 
4(1 
43 
10 

,54 
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Delhi  Pillar, 
Delhi,   India 


ARMCO 


TRADE       MiA_R  K, 


INGOT   IRON 

For  1600  Years  This  Iron 
Pillar  Has  Defied  Rust 


The  hot  sun  of  India  has 
beaten  down  upon  it  and  it 
has  been  washed  by  torren- 
tial rains.  Time  has  wiped 
out  and  re-made  almost 
everything  else  around  it, 
but  the  pillar  stands  and 
shows  few  signs  of  rust  or 
corrosion. 

It  is  an  accident,  a  freak 
of  nature  —  or  else  the  old 
Hindoos  had  knowledge, 
used  only  in  this  case, 
which  from  then  to  modern 
times  was  utterly  lost  to  the 
world. 

Contrast  this  imperishable 
pillar  with  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  metal  eaten  by  rust 
every  year  in  this  country 
alone. 

In  Armco  Ingot  Iron  we 
have  produced  an  iron  that 
for  commercial  purposes   is 


practically  pure;  that  resists 
rust  and  is  uniform  in  texture. 

Because  of  the  absence  of 
harmful  impurities,  Ingot 
Iron  will  last  longer  than 
other  irons.  The  qualities 
that  give  it  endurance  also 
make  it  an  excellent  material 
for  welding  purposes  —  gas 
welding  and  electric  weld- 
ing. It  is  also  an  ideal  base 
for  enameled  table  tops,  stove 
doors,  refrigerator  linings,  or 
any  article  that  must  receive 
a  hard,  extremely  glossy 
enamel  coating. 

Our  engineering  and  re- 
search departments  are  avail- 
able  at  any  time  to  any 
manufacturer  who  uses  this 
class  of  metal  for  his  prod- 
ucts. They  will  gladly  show 
him  why  he  should  use 
Armco  Ingot  Iron. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
Dept.  306,  Middletown,  Ohio 
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"Just 

press  the 

button  for 

clean  soap,  girls!" 

"\"\   TOMEN'S  advent  into  the  busi' 

W ness  and  industrial  world  has 

been  partly  responsible  for  the  develop' 

ment  of  such  washroom  conveniences  as 

the  Watrous  Gravity  Liquid  Soap  System. 

Easily  operated  and  maintained,  it  is  simple, 

sanitary  and  very  economical. 

One  central  container  serves  any  number 
of  washstands,  is  easily  refilled  and  does  not 
clog.  There  are  no  moving  parts,  it  operates 
wholly  by  gravity.  The  simple  valve  in  the 
dispenser  regulates  an  even,  non-wasting 
supply  of  soap.  Unequaled  for  Office  Build' 
ings,  Factories,  Colleges,  Schools,  Municipal 
Buildings,  etc. 

The  mo<=t  advanced  ideas  known  to  plumbing  science  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Watrous  Line  of  Sanitary  Plumbing  Equipment.  It 
includes  Watrous  Duojct  Closets,  Self-Closing  Cocks,  Urinals, 
Drinking  Fountains,  etc.   Complete  Catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Company 

1229  W.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Ir.ipi-ri.il  Products 
lmJudc 

Welding 
and  ,uipmcnt 

itfit* 
08  Outfits 
Auto  A.    risoncs 
itcs 

Pull  an  1  I 

Imperial  (  Signs 

Imper  Plates 

Rolls 
Sell-Heating  ll 


ban  Francisco:  Monadnoclt  Building 


New  York:  Longacre  Building 
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PRODUCTS 


till 


NEW  ZEALAND'S   FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 

A  CONVINCING  demonstration  of 
-^*-  New  Zealand's  financial  strength, 
the  Auckland  Weekly  News  notes  editori- 
ally, is  furnished  by  the  recent  quarterly 
statements  of  the  commercial  banks  of  the 
Dominion.  To  quote  the  New  Zealand 
paper: 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  Gov- 
ernment accumulated  by  means  of  extraor- 
dinary taxation  a  reserve  of  over  fifteen 
millions,  which  was  available  at-  the  con- 
elusion  of  hostilities  for  the  work  of  re- 
construction. Private  funds  have  been 
similarly  accumulated  in  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  with  a  period  of  commercial 
difficulties  and  financial  stringency  in  pros- 
pect there  are  no  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  uncommitted  credit  available  to  the  pri- 
vate customers  of  the  banks.  These  re- 
sources have  been  accumulated  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  but  they  constitute 
a  wonderful  reserve  against  the  contin- 
gencies that  may  arise  in  the  transition 
from  controlled  to  free  trading.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  private  deposits  during  the 
December  quarter  of  1918  exceeded  the 
advances  and  discounts  by  £1,930,784. 
Since  then  the  continued  sale  of  the  Domin- 
ion's produce  under  favorable  conditions 
of  payment  and  shipment,  with  a  severe 
curtailment  of  all  expenditure,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  country,  has  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  so-called  idle 
money,  so  that  in  the  last  quarter  private 
deposits  exceeded  advances  by  £19,808,51 1 , 
a  figure  that  again  eclipses  all  previous 
records.  This  development  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabic: 

1010                   Deposits  Advances            Excess 

March £38,848,826  ,£32,203.646  £6,645,180 

June 43,005,029  32,410,706  10,595,223 

September 45,372,885  30,140,774  15,223.111 

December 45,569,975  32,106,756  13,463,210 

1920 

March   50,665,091        32,042,043        18,623,048 

June 54,508,092        34,789,581        19,808,51 1 

Compared  with  the  returns  for  the  June 
quarter  of  1914,  the  deposits  show  an  in- 
crease of  1 14  per  cent.,  while  advances  have 
increased  by  only  47  per  cent.,  the  explana- 
tion, of  course,  being  that,  wealth  drawn 
into  the  country  has  not-  had  its  normal 
opportunities  of  employment.  With  the 
termination  of  the  imperial  requisitions, 
the  demands  upon  the  banks  for  assistance 
in  financing  the  Dominion's  export-  trade 
will  expand,  but  the  normal  balance;  be- 
tween deposits  and  advances  is  not  likely 
to  he  restored  until  there  is  a  wider  revival 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 
Importation  of  goods  from  abroad  is  still 
restricted  by  the  dearness  of  all  commod- 
ities, and  while  this  condition  forces  pri- 
vate economy  merchants  and  traders  are 
not  likely  to  transform  their  funds  into 
slocks  of  goods  such  as  they  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  carry.  Similarly  the  short- 
age of  labor  and  materials  prevents  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  that  might  otherwise 
he    undertaken,    I  ho    there    are    signs    of   a 

growing  confidence  in  Legitimate  venl  ures  of 
this  kind.  State  and  municipal  undertak- 
ings arc,  however,  being  undertaken  on  an 
increasing  scale,  and  while  individuals  re- 
main cautious  in  the  adventuring  of  their 
funds  they  will  no  doubt  welcome;  the  se- 
curity of  investment  offered  by  govern- 
ment and  other  public  loans. 
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WE  ARE  PRODUCING  LESS  GOLD 
AND  SILVER 

GOLD  and  silver  production  figures  for 
1919  in  the  United  States  have  been 
published  by  our  Treasury  Department. 
Summarizing  these  estimates,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  notes  that  our  gold 
production  for  1919  showed  a  decrease  of 
$8,313,300,  as  compared  with  the  previous 

* 

year,  while  the  production  of  silver  was 
11,127,694  ounces  less  than  in  1918.  This 
writer  continues: 

The  production  of  gold  for  1919,  it  was 
estimated,  was  2,918,628  fine  ounces,  with 
a  value  of  $60,333,400.  The  output  of 
silver  for  the  year  amounted  to  56,682,445 
fine  ounces  with  a  value  of  $63,533,652. 
Based  on  the  average  New  York  price 
of  fine  silver  the  value  of  the  1919  silver 
production  was  estimated  at  $1.12067  per 
fine  ounce. 

In  the  production  of  gold  California 
proved  to  be  the  largest  source,  producing 
841,638  ounces  of  the  metal  in  1919,  as 
compared  with  495,810  ounces  produced 
by  Colorado,  481,984  ounces  by  Alaska, 
222,965  ounces  by  Arizona,  225,384  ounces 
by  Nevada,  and  255,889  ounces  by  South 
Dakota,  with  the  remainder  of  the  States 
contributing  smaller  amounts. 

Montana  was  the  principal  silver- 
producing  State  for  the  year,  yielding 
15,012,258  ounces  of  silver  in  1919,  as 
compared  with  12,542,623  ounces  produced 
by  Utah,  7,045,395  ounces  produced  by 
Nevada,  and  5,966,606  ounces  produced 
by  Colorado. 

By  States  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  1919  was  as  follows: 


GOLD 

State  Ounces 

Alaska 481,984 

Arizona 222,965 

California 841,638 

Colorado 495,810 

Georgia 34 

Idaho 34,085 

Illinois 

Maine 10 

Michigan 

Missouri 14 

Montana 116,918 

Nevada 225,384 

New  Mexico 28,319 

North  Carolina 5 

Oregon 53,029 

Philippine  Islands 41,119 

South  Carolina 5 

South  Dakota 255,889 

Tennessee 271 

Texas 19 

Utah 109,661 

Vermont 19 

Virginia 

Washington 11,436 

Wyoming 14 

Total 2,918,628 

SILVER 

Stale  Ounces 

Alaska 690,151 

Arizona 5,702,911 

California 1,153,614 

Colorado 5,966,606 

Georgia 8 

Idaho 5,033,076 

Illinois 6,000 

Maine 4,142 

Michigan 425,010 

Missouri 75,691 

Montana 15,012,258 

Nevada 7,045,395 

New  Mexico 851,821 

North  Carolina 19 

Oregon 236,620 

Philippine  Islands 15,715 

South  Carolina 2 

South  Dakota 122,068 

Tennessee 97,554 

Texas 539,483 

Utah 12,542,623 

Vermont 2,200 

Virginia 8 

Washington 258,270 

Wyoming 300 

Total 5fi.682.445 


Value 

89,963,500 

4,609,100 

17,395,200 

10,249,300 

700 

704,600 

200 

300 

2,416,900 

4,659,100 

585,400 

100 

1,096,200 

850,000 

100 

5,289,700 

5,600 

400 

2,266,900 

400 

236,400 
300 

$60,333,400 


Value 

$773,570 

6,392,222 

1,293,051 

6,687,790 

9 

6,650,207 

6,725 

4,643 

477,054 

85,176 

16,826,790 

7,89G,972 

954,781 

21 

265,220 

17,614 

2 

130,822 

109,345 

604,690 

14,058,650 

2,466 

9 

289,487 

336 

S63  533  fi52 


Hot  water  money 

You  talk  of  pin  money,  table  money — money  for  every 
thing  you  use.  Did  you  ever  give  thought  to  what  your  hot 
water  costs  you? 

You  use  hot  water  for  almost  everything,  kitchen,  bath, 
laundry  and  lavatory,  every  day  in  the  year.  Your  gas  bill 
comes  in  monthly.  You  pay  it,  with  a  sigh  perhaps.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  have  been  lower? 

There's,  nothing  that  will  reduce  hot  water  costs  like  a 
Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.  And  here's  the  way 
it  works. 

There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  heat  in  a  given  foot  of 
gas.  That  gas  costs  the  same  whether  it  goes  to  heat  water 
or  the  atmosphere.  The  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  is  so  constructed  as  to  use  the  greatest  amount  of  this 
heat  possible,  for  heating  water.  For  every  foot  of  gas  burned 
you  get  its  equivalent  in  a  gallon  of  piping  hot  water. 

Beside  the  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  never 
goes  away  and  leaves  the  gas  burning.  Open  the  faucet, 
and  on  goes  the  gas.  Close  the  faucet,  and  all  gas  is  cut  off 
from  the  burners  automatically. 

For  every  personal  comfort  and  household  convenience,  at 
any  hour,  the  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  will  give 
you  hot  water  cheaper  than  in  any  other  way.  You  may  have 

a  bath,  or  wash  a  big  day's  dishes  for 
only  the  price  of  a  newspaper.  And  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  the  hot  water  is  delivered 
where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it.  No 
worry.  No  work.  No  waiting  for  kettles 
to  boil. 

Every  one  should  have  the  comforts  and  economy  of  the 
Pittsburg  Automatic  Oas  Water  Heater.  A  small  ini- 
tial payment  puts  one  in  your  home.  The  balance  you  can 
pay  in  easy  monthly  payments.  Write  today  for  details. 

PITTSBURG   WATER   HEATER   CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburg 

Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 
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How  Much  of  Your  Earnings 
Does  This  Man  Get? 

He  is  a  regular  visitor  to  thousands  of  homes.  His 
calling  cards  are  a  kit  of  tools,  a  brush  and  a  can  of 
paint.     His  name  is  Upkeep. 

To  homes  of  brick  Mr.  Upkeep  is  a  stranger.  Brick 
construction  survives  a  century  of  living,  without 
renewing.  Its  beauty  lasts,  time  but  enriches  it. 
The  original  cost,  therefore,  of  a  brick  home  represents 
practically  "its  only  cost."  And  finally,  the  house 
with  walls  of  solid  brick  is  soonest  paid  for  and  is 
worth  more  because  of  slower  depreciation. 

Look  ahead  before  building !  Get  our  free  pamphlet 
which  shows  in  detail  how  a  $9,000  brick  home  is 
paid  for  in  fewer  payments  than  a  $8,500  "painted 
house."  Send  $1.25  for  "BRICK  for  the  Average 
Man's  HOME,"  containing  35  modern  home  designs 
for  which  working  drawings  are  available;  also  much 
practical  information  about  building;  and  "BRICK, 
How  to  Build  and  Estimate,-'  now  a  text-book  in  30 
schools  and  colleges.     Both  books  for  $1.25. 

The  Common  Brick  industry  of  America 

1314  Schofield  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Withererj  building  operation  it  pays  to  consult  an  architect 
or    engineer.       Ask    them    ahout     Brick— they'll    tell    you. 


Demand  Hruk  with  (his  Trade  Mar.N 

Your  Guarantee  of  Quality  ^ „    (<n?Y~ 

For  Beauty  with  Economy 

build  with  Common  Brick 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


WHAT  IS  SPECULATION? 

THE  declaration  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  cooperative  bank  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  their 
money  will  not  be  lent  to  speculators 
leads  an  established  hanking  institution 
like  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
to  wonder  where  they  will  draw  the  line. 
They  will  often,  we  read  in  one  of  the  New 
York  hank's  bulletins,  be  puzzled  to 
decide  just  what  is  speculation  and  what  is 
legitimate  business.  That  is,  continues  this 
bulletin,  as  quoted  in  Financial  A  merica: 

There  are  not  many  business  operations 

which  have  not  some  element  of  specula- 
tion in  them.  The  farmer  who  plants  a 
crop  is  making  an  investment  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  larger  but  more  or  less  un- 
curtain return  in  tho  future,  and  the  man 
who  buys  the  farmer's  crop  when  it  is 
harvested  and  carries  it  and  distributes  it 
throughout  the  year  to  the  consumers  is 
acting  from  a  similar  motive  and  rendering 
a  necessary  service. 

The  party  who  buys  commodities  when 
he  thinks  they  are  lower  than  conditions 
warrant,  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
later  at  an  advance,  is  a  speculator,  but 
such  dealings  broaden  the  market  ajnd 
tend  to  stabilize  if. 

Is  it  legitimate  to  store  eggs  in  June  for 
consumption  in  January?  Who  knows 
what  it  is  safe  to  pay  for  eggs,  or  lend  upon 
eggs,  in  June  to  be  stored  for  the  winter 
market?  Who  knows  how  freely  hens 
will  be  laying  next  fall  and  winter?  And 
if,  as  the  season  develops  and  conditions 
change,  the  original  purchaser  of  June  eggs 
concludes  to  sell  to  a  secondary  purchaser 
who  will  carry  them  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  is  either  a  pernicious  speculator? 
Would  the  interest  of  the  public  be  served 
by  requiring  the  producer  to  carry  the  eggs 
from  June  to  January,  or  by  forbidding  the 
first  dealer  to  sell  them  to  another  dealer? 
Can  the  second  dealer  get.  a  higher  price 
for  the  eggs  in  January  than  the  first 
dealer  could  have  obtained  if  he  had  carried 
them  the  full  time,  and  is  there  gain  or 
loss  to  the  public  in  having  a  free  market 
for  eggs?  Just  where  does  pernicious 
speculation  begin  ? 

.lust  now  there  is  an  appeal  For  bankers 

to  lend  money  to  wool-growers  to  enable 
the  latter  to  carry  their  wool  until  prices 
recover  from  the  recent:  slump;  and,  on  the 
ot  her  band,  a  general  demand  that  bankers 
shall  not  support  the  withholding  of 
products  from  market. 

Is  it  legitimate  to  lend  money  on  stocks 
and  bonds?  They  represent  tangible  prop- 
erty, i.e.,  lands,  buildings,  machinery, 
goods.  Is  it  legitimate  to  lend  on  the 
pledge  of  such  property,  or  would  if  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  deny  to  its  owners 
the  right  of  using  their  credit? 

Of    course,    these    questions    come    up    to 

bankers  in  many  phases,  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  exercised  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  con- 
ditions of  Che  time.  At  the  present  time 
i  lie  pressure  for  credit  is  so  great  that  there 
is  necessity  for  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  mosl  essential  uses,  as  there  is  in  ap- 
portioning railroad-cars,  but  in  ordinary 
times  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  public 
would  no  more  want  arbitrary  regulation 
of  business  by  tho  bankers  than  by  tho 
railroad  companies. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

September  15. — It  is  reported  from  War- 
saw that  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles 
are  again  engaged  in  hostilities. 

It  is  announced  that  Kovel,  in  Volhynia, 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Poles,  who 
took  three  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
large  quantity  of  war-material.  The 
loss  of  this  city  deprives  the  Bolsheviki 
of  railway  communication  between  the 
Pinsk  district  and  the  southern  front. 

New  successes  for  the  army  of  General 
Wrangel,  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  south- 
ern Russia,  are  announced  in  Constan- 
tinople advices  reaching  Paris. 

September  16. — Alarming  reports  reach 
Berlin  regarding  the  situation  in  the 
coal-fields  of  upper  Silesia,  where,  under 
the  Peace  Treaty,  the  population  by  a 
plebiscite  must  decide  whether  the  area 
is  to  remain  German  or  to  become 
Polish.  Polish  troops  are  said  to  be 
concentrating  near  the  German  frontier 
to  invade  this  region. 

According  to  semiofficial  dispatches 
reaching  Tokyo,  concrete  plans  for 
Bolshevizing  the  world  have  been  per- 
fected in  Moscow  and  agents  shortly 
will  be  detailed  to  America,  Japan, 
China,  and  Asia  for  the  campaign. 

September  17. — Georg  Tchitcherin,  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, addresses  a  note  to  the  Italian 
Government  in  which  he  criticizes  the 
note  of  Secretary  Colby  of  August  10 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Bolshevik  Minister  says  the 
distinctions  drawn  by  Mr.  Colby  be- 
tween Poland,  Finland,  and  Armenia, 
and  other  sections  of  Russia  which  had 
declared  their  independence,  are  "im- 
possible to  understand  and  probably 
the  result  of  insufficient  information  as 
to  the  real  facts  of  national  conditions 
in  eastern  Europe." 

A  report  from  Moscow  says  that  Minister 
Trotzky,  in  a  review  of  the  military 
situation,  declares  that  Russia  is 
stronger  than  ever  in  a  military  way, 
and  that  a  new  offensive  by  the  Rus- 
sians is  in  preparation,  through  which  it 
is  purposed  to  give  Poland  a  real  desire 
for  peace,  which  Trotzky  says  she  now 
lacks. 

The  plebiscite  which  should  have  been 
held  in  Silesia  some  time  ago  has  again 
been  postponed  because  it  is  feared  that 
another  pro-German  landslide  might 
occur  which  would  bring  on  war  with 
the  Poles. 

September  18. — "White"  Russia  has  been 
proclaimed  a  Soviet  Republic,  accord- 
ing to  advices  reaching  Copenhagen 
from  Kovno,  Lithuania. 
Polish  successes  are  reported  from  War- 
saw along  a  front  of  approximately  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  Poles 
are  reaching  eastward,  have  pushed  the 
Soviet  forces  back  at  various  points  and 
captured  various  kinds  of  war-materials 
and  hundreds  of  prisoners. 

A  victory  for  the  Soviet  flotilla  in  the 
Sea  of  Azof  over  General  Wrangel's 
naval  forces  is  announced  in  a  state- 
ment from  Moscow. 

Delegates  of  the  Russian  Soviet  and  Polish 
Peace  Missions  hold  their  first  meeting 
in  Riga  and  arrange  details  for  the 
regular  conference  which  is  to  begin  on 
September  21. 

Resumption  of  offensive  operations  in 
southern  Russia  under  General  Wrangel 
is  reported.  It  is  stated  that  Bolshevik 
resistance  there  is  being  overcome  and 
that  several  towns  have  been  captured. 

September  19. — Poland  and  Lithuania 
agree  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  pending 
an  inquiry  into  the  issues  at  stake  by 


<I  To  enumerate  all 
the  different  kinds  of 
service  in  which  this 
Reo  Speed  Wagon  has 
proven  its  superiority, 
were  to  name  practically 
every  branch  of  indus- 
trial activity— urban, 
interurban  and  rural — 
and  some  social  ones 
besides. 

<I  Fitted  with  special 
bodies  for  special  pur- 
poses, its  adaptability 
is  well   nigh   limitless. 
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$9500 

With  You 
Folks" 
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yv    — "and  I  am  entirely 
satisfied,"    saya    Jos,    I 
Rudolph,  Duffy  Mawr,  Pa., 
one  of  the  thousands  of  own- 
ers of  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnaces. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
it  is  announced  in  Paris.  The  Polish- 
Lithuanian  accord  came  after  the 
Council  bad  called  on  the  countries  to 
cease  hostilities. 
It  is  reported  from  Warsaw  that  the' 
Russians  are  concentrating  heavy  forces 
alone:  the  Niemen   River,  beyond  the 

Polish  northwestern  front,   preparatory 

to  an  offensive  which  is  expected  to 
begin  in  a  few  days. 
September  21. — The  peace  negotiations 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland  have 
been  broken  off  and  the  Polish  delega- 
tion is  returning  to  Warsaw.  The 
break  arose  when  Lithuania  agreed  to 
withdraw  her  troops  behind  the  Foch 
line  and  insisted  that  the  Poles  retire  a 
similar  distance  behind  the  line  they 
now  occupy.  To  this  the  Poles  refused 
to  agree. 
The  Lithuanian  representative  at  Wash- 
ington appeals  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  prevent 
any  excesses  by  Polish  troops  while  in 
temporary  occupation  of  Lithuanian 
territory,  under  the  agreement  reached 
before  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that 
General  Wrangel's  latest  cavalry  drive 
against  the  Bolsheviki  in  southern 
Kussia  has  won  him  valuable  strategic 
positions  on  the  railway  and  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  large  quantities  of 
supplies. 

FOREIGN 

September  15. — Premier  Giolitti,  of  Italy, 
intervenes  in  the  metal-workers'  dis- 
pute and  invites  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  workers  to  meet  him  at 
Turin,  says  a  report  from  Rome. 

A  clash  between  government  troops  and 
t  he  radicals  in  Yucatan  takes  place  near 
Valcoba,  according  to  advices  from 
Mexico  City.  It  is  reported  that  a 
state  of  rebellion  has  been  proclaimed 
in  Yucatan,  that  a  Soviet  government 
has  been  established,  and  that  a  call 
has  been  issued  by  the  Socialists  to 
rally  to  resist  the  government  troops. 

President  Deschanel  of  France  agrees  to 
resign,  owing  to  ill  health.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  be  convened  soon 
to  elect  a  new  head  of  the  Republic. 

President  Wilson  and  Premiers  Lloyd 
George  and  Millerand  are  asked  by  the 
Albanian  Government  to  compel  Serbia 

to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Albanian 
territory,  according  to  advices  reaching 
tin-   Albanian  Minister  in   Washington. 

The  requests  have  been  made,  it  is  said, 
because  t he  Albanian-Serbian  conflict 
"has  been  lately  assuming  alarming 
proportions  thai  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  t  he  Balkans." 

Tin-  Jugo-Slav  Parliamenl  ratifies  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  says  a 
report  from  Belgrade. 

The    Czecbo-Slovak    Cabinet     resigns    on 

account  of  troubles  caused  by  abroach 
between  the  Social  Democrats,  Moder- 

.    and     Radicals     of     the    coalition 

<  rovernmenl . 
September  16.     Preparations  for  recruiting 

an  Italian  Soviet  Army  are  going  on  in 
Milan.  Turin.  Rome,  Naples,  and  other 

ecitie   ml  tal . ,  according  to  reports 

from  Bonn-. 

Tin-  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
meetf  in  Pan-  almost  unnoticed  by  the 

public  and  the  pr<-  according  to  re- 
port-   from    that    city.      1 1    is    said    I  he 

French  are  becoming  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  League.  Among  other 
things,  Prance  i-  suspicious  of  the  move- 
ment, on  foot  for  the  immediate  entry  of 
formally  into  the  League. 


The  "Reds"  for  the  moment  are  all  pow- 
'erful  in  northern  Italy,  says  a  report 
from  Milan.  Many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  authori- 
ties and  capitalists  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  i/.(  d  factories  and  in  each  case 
workers  in  other  industries  immediately 
rushed  to  a  defense  of  the  metal-workers. 

President  Deschanel  of*  Fiance  presents 
his  resignation.  The  National  Assem- 
bly will  convenejat  Versailles,  September 
2o,  to  consider  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor, according  to  an  official  an- 
nouncement  made  in  Paris. 

September  17. — A  time  bomb  is  exploded 
at  the  Genoa  Stock  Exchange,  accord- 
ing to  London  advices.  Some  damage 
was  done,  but  there  were  no  casualties. 

At  a  Socialist  meeting  in  Milan  an  order 
is  read  from  Bolshevik  Premier  Lenine 
directing  "Italian  comrades  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Third  Internationale"  to 
begin  a  revolution  immediately.  Tho 
order  produced  great  excitement,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  at  the  meeting  resenting 
Lenine's  interference. 

An  attempted  violation  of  the  American 
Consulate  at  Genoa,  Italy,  by  workmen 
displaying  red  flags  is  reported  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington. 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  railroad  from 
Home  to  Tivoli,  belonging  to  a  Belgian 
company,  has  seized  the  line  and  de- 
cided to  operato  it  in  the  future  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men,  says  a  report  from 
Rome. 

Twenty-six  nations  have  deposited  rati- 
fications of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Paris,  according  to  advices  from  the 
State  Department  at  Washington, 
Roumania  being  the  latest  signatory  to 
take  such  action.  The  complete  list  of 
signatories  which  have  deposited  rati- 
fications follows:  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  British  Empire  (Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, SouthJAfrica,  New  Zealandjndia), 
Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  (Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Jugo- 
slavia (Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes), 
Liberia,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania, Siam,  Uruguay,  and  Germany. 

Tho  French  press  report  that  threats 
are  made  by  both  France  and  Sweden 
to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  result  of  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  proposal  to  admit  Germany. 
Sweden  favors  Germany's  admission, 
while  France  opposes  it. 

For  tho  first  time  since  its  organization, 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
asked  to  arbitrate  between  two  nations 
in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  war,  the  nations 
in  question  being  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Septomber  18. — The  French  Government 
sets  the  price  of  coal  imported  from 
America  at  thirty-two  dollars  a  ton, 
according  to  reports  from  Paris. 

Thirty  thousand  workmen  occupy  the 
factories  at  Terni,  in  southern  Italy,  one 
of  the  most  important  industrial  towns 
of  the  country. 

The  railroad  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  seized 
by  the  employees,  has  been  returned 
to  the  owners  after  an  agreement  was 
reached  for  an  increase  of  the  men's 
wages. 

Finland  and  Sweden  agree  to  accept  the 
intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
Aland  Islands.  A  commission  will  bo 
appointed  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  League  to  start  an  investigation 
and  reach  an  early  decision. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  Germany's 
L920  crop  will  be  considerably  short  of 
the  country's  requirements.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Germany  will  have  to  im- 
port two  million  tons  of  breadstuffs. 

September  19. — On  invitation  of  Premier 
Giolitti,  the  employers  and  metal- 
workers send  representatives  to  Rome 
to  continue  negotiations  on  the  points 
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IMAGINATION 


THE  spirit  of  advancement  is  un- 
loosed in  imagination.  Many  of 
the  castles  built  in-  the  air  have  be- 
come wonderful  realities  for  the 
profit  of  the  people. 

A  man  dreamed  of  a  world  that 
was  round,  and  America  was  discov- 
ered. A  man  caught  a  vision  of  vast 
power  from  a  tea  kettle,  and  steam 
came  to  our  aid. 

Men  saw  through  the  eyes  of  their 
minds  great  carriers  racing  across 
continents  and  oceans,  speech  con- 
veyed thousands  of  miles,  ships  fly- 
ing through  space  and  surging  under 
water.  They  imagined  machines  that 
would  write,  add,  sew,  weave,  print, 
picture  .motion,  cut  steel,  talk;  and 
the  things  they  imagined  came  to  life. 

Then  men  with  other  imaginations 
took  these  creations  and  multiplied 
them,    by    scores,    by    hundreds,    by 


thousands,    by   millions;   so    that   it 
required  a  nation  to  consume  them. 

Yet  other  men  of  imagination 
saw  these  multiplied  products  made 
known  to  all  who  read;  they  saw 
imagination  developed  in  the  many, 
along  with  desire  to  possess.  And 
advertising  came  to  create  this  desire. 

So  from  the  minds  of  the  inventor, 
the  producer,  the  distributor,  along 
to  the  creative  makers  of  advertising, 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  achieve- 
ment. And  not  the  least  important 
link  is  advertising,  for  production  is 
a  liability  until  consumption  is  as- 
sured. That  is  why  the  experienced 
imagination  of  advertising  has  been 
so  instrumental  in  making  dreams  of 
great  industries  come  true. 

That  is  why  advertising  is  the  pro- 
vider of  economic  independence  to 
production. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  ADVERTISING  Headquarters 
new  york  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland 


BOSTON 
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The  Lincoln -Douglas  Debate 

The  famous  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  both  campaigning  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
atorship  from  Illinois,  made  the  year  1858  ever  mem- 
orable. The  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  brought  to  a  focus 
the  varying  views  on  sectional  questions  which  the  Civil 
War  ultimately  settled. 


"1858  is  a  memorable  date  for  the  paint- 
ing craft,  too.  For  it  was  then  that 
Berry  Brothers  first  began  the  manu- 
facture of  those  varnish  products  which 
have  since  become  the  world's  standard 
of  quality.  And  my  granddad  tells  me 
they  gave  the  same  satisfaction 
then  as  now." 

Berry  Brothers  made  the  first 
Hard  Oil  Finish — now  known 
as  LUXEBERRY  WOOD  FIN- 
ISH.   And  the  line  developed 
until  it  includes  a  varnish  for  every 
household  and  industrial  use— each 
the  best  of  its  kind.     Perhaps  most 
famous  of  all  is  LIQUID  Granite, 
which  is  covering  floors  the  world 
around.    It's  water-proof,  of  course; 
but    its    durability    is    a    marvel   to 
home-builders    and    home-owners. 

Then  there's  LUXE- 
BERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL 
made  in  pure  white  and 
the  newershadesof  gray 
and  old  ivory 


For  every  varnish  need  there's 
a  Berry  Brothers  product.  The 
label  is  your  guaranty  of  quality. 


You  will  be  interested 
in  our  color  booklet 
"Beautiful  Homes." 
Sent  free  on  request. 


/THEIRS 

!      Yj        Wo  .Ida     Lirfil     M  a  k  •  r  •  .J 

^varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties" 
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not  yet  agreed  upon,  looking  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  strike  An  accord  has 
already  been  reached  as  to  an  increase 
in  wages,  the  granting  of  a  week's  vaca- 
tion with  full  pay  each  year,  and  other 
minor  points. 

Sinn-Feiners  in  Tyrone  carry  out  one  of 
the  biggest  raids  for  arms  in  the  history 
of  Ireland,  when  they  capture  twenty 
automobiles  from  pleasure-seekers  and 
drive  around  the  country  searching  all 
houses  for  arms. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  taking  strict 
measures  to  prevent  agitation  both  in 
Madrid  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
according  to  Madrid  advices.  The  au- 
thorities decide  to  permit  workers' 
meetings  of  a  social  character  only. 

September  20. — Premier  Alexander  Miller- 
and  agrees  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
to  succeed  President  Deschanel,  who 
has  tendered  his  resignation. 
It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor  has  ordered 
the  workmen  to  leave  the  seized  plants 
and  resume  normal  work.  It  is  said 
that  the  Confederation  has  guaranteed 
that  order  will  be  preserved. 

The  International  Council  of  Women  in 
session  at  Christiania,  Norway,  has  in- 
dorsed the  principle  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  according  to  a  message  to 
President  Wilson  from  t  ho  United  States 
Representative. 

A  Peruvian  plan  to  boycott  vessels  flying 
the  Chilean  ilag  is  reported  from  Lima. 
The  workers  at  the  port  of  Callao  refuse 
to  load  Peruvian  products  destined  for 
Chilean  ports. 

September  21. — The  coal-miners  of  Great 
Britain  decide  to  go  on  strike  Septem- 
ber 27  to  enforce  their  demands  for  a 
wage  increase  of  two  shillings  a  week. 

Turkish  Nationalist  forces  in  southern 
Asia  Minor  continue  their  fight  against 
French  troops  of  occupation,  says  a 
Constantinople  report.  Ten  thousand 
Turks  and  Arabs  are  besieging  Adana 
and  others  are  shelling  Tarsus. 

The  town  of  Ralbriggan,  near  Dublin,  is 
sacked  by  Irish  police  in  reprisal  for  the 
assassination  of  District  Inspector 
Burke,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 
Almost  the  entire  district  inhabited  by 
working  men  is  on  strike. 

DOMESTIC 

September  15. — A  drastic  curtailment  is 
scheduled  for  October  1,  in  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  by  the  Government 
to  wholesale  dealers  in  alcoholic  liquors 
for  medicinal  and  other  legal  purposes, 
according  to  announcements  made  in 
Washington.  It  is  said  the  reduction 
may  be  fifty  per  cent. 
A  program  designed  to  "rid"  the  Gov- 
ernment of  officials  who  do  not  observe 
or  enforce  "the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter"  of  the  Volstead  Act  is  put  under 
way  at  the  first  session  of  a  national 
conference  in  Washington  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  officials.  Impeachment 
proceedings  wen;  suggested  as  a  means 
to  compel  lax  judges  to  employ  in  a 
proper  manner  the  penal  provisions  of 
t  he  prohibition  enforcement  act  in  deal- 
ing with  persons  convicted  of  violating 
the  law. 

September  16. — An  explosion  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  bomb  takes  place 
at  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  New  York 
City.  Over  thirty  persons  were  killed 
ana  at  least  two  hundred  were  injured. 
Windows  were  shattered  for  two  blocks 
around  and  the  damage  from  this  cause 
alone  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million 

1 1  /  ,1  lava 
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Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer  in  an 
address  before  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
in  convention  at  Washington  declares 
that  the  dry-law  enforcement  machinery 
is  inadequate.  Mr.  Kramer  stated  that 
in  many  communities  prohibition  cases 
were  being  dragged  into  Federal  courts 
at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twenty  a  week,  the 
resnlt  being  jammed  court  dockets  and 
delays  in  the  trial  of  dry-law  violators. 

John  L.  Lewis  and  other  international 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  are  forbidden  by  a  temporary 
injunction  granted  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia  to 
attempt  to  organize  miners  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  State. 

September  17. — Attorney-General  Palmer 
goes  to  New  York  City  to  take  up  the 
inquiry  into  the  Wall  Street  explosion. 
Almost  the  entire  Held  force  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  put  to 
work  to  solve  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  disaster. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  offers 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
apprehension  and  arrest  of  the  person 
or  persons  guilty  of  causing  the  Wall 
Street  explosion. 

September  18. — A  drop  in  the  general  level 
of  wholesale  prices  during  August  is  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Foodstuffs  decreased  in  price  about 
twelve  per  cent.;  farm  products  nearly 
six  per  cent.;  cloths  and  clothing, 
5%  per  cent. 

September  19. — Twenty-seven  of  the  forty- 
three  standard  articles  of  food  decreased 
in  price  between  July  15  and  August  15, 
according  to  the  Labor  Bureau's  report. 
Potatoes  fell  44  per  cent.;  cabbage,  41 
per  cent.;  sugar,  14  per  cent.  Eggs, 
however,  increased  in  price  11  per  cent. 

Ten  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  represen- 
tative industries  showed  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  pay-roll 
in  August  as  compared  with  July,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Prohibition  has  not  proved  a  setback  to 
the  California  wine-grape  industry,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  that  State. 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand from  all  parts  of  the  country  lor 
wine-grapes,  at  prices  double  those  of 
past  seasons. 

September  21. — Delegates  to  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  in 
Chicago  say  that  clothing  prices  have 
reached  their  peak  and  are  now  on  the 
down  grade. 
Henry  Ford  announces  a  reduction  of 
prices  on  all  Ford  Motor  Company 
products  to  a  prewar  level  as  a  step 
toward  "restoration  of  business  to 
normal  conditions." 

The  New  York  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  45,  for  the  second  time  expels 
three  of  the  five  Socialist  members  who 
were  expelled  at  the  last  session  but  had 
been  reelected.  Immediately  there- 
after the  remaining  two  Socialists  who 
had  been  seated  at  this  session  by  a 
vote  of  1ST  to  48,  resigned  their  seats, 
characterizing  those  who  had  voted  to 
expel  their  colleagues  as  un-American. 

Representatives  from  twenty-eight  for- 
eign countries  participate  in  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Fifteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  against  alcoholism,  held 
in  Washington.  The  chief  object  of 
these  delegates  is  to  study  the  effect  of 
prohibition  in  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  announces 
the  population  of  California  as  3,42(>,- 


It  attracts  especially  those  who  are 
inclined  to  look  for  beauty,  com- 
bined with  comfort  and  economy 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  women  who  own  and 
drive  Dodge  Brothers  4-Door  Sedan 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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PENCILS 


I  Dequalled  in  their  smooth, 
firm,  non-crumbling  leads;  their 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  per- 
fectly   tir;ii m-«l    wood       \  |.\  I  S 

PI  N<  1 1  Sarefi <l  as  the  high- 
est quality  pencils  in  the  world. 
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SPICE*     OF*     LIFE 


Easy.  A  woman  doesn't  have  to  be 
musical  to  gel  a  lol  of  airs  out  of  a  band- 
box, —Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


A     Flower    That     Failed.— Mae— "  Did 
be  propose  in  flowery  language?  *' 

I'm       "  lie  started    to.   but    1    nipt    it    in 
the  bud."     Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Cause    Discovered.  -  The    latest     expla- 
nation of   these  California  earthquakes  is 

thai     they    are     merely     the    rumblings    of 

underground  politics. — Pittsburgh  Sun. 


Clever.      "  Smart   couple." 

"  What   makes  you  think  SO?  " 

'  Why.  they  feed  the  baby  garlic  so  thai 
they  can  find  it  in  the  dark." — National 
Warrior*  Magazine. 


Positively. —  "  Have  you  heard  my  last 
joke?"  asked  the  Pest,  as  he  stopt  the 
( iroueh  on  the  street. 

"  I  hope  so."  replied  the  (Iroueh.  as  lie 
kept  on  traveling.-  -Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Very  Early  Bird.  —  "  Now,  then,  my 
hearties,"  said  the  gallant  captain,  "you 
have  a  tough  battle  before  you.  Fight  like 
heroes  till  your  powder  is  gone;  then  run, 
I'm  a  little  lame,  and  I'll  start  now." 
Tin  Stars  and  Stript  s. 


Autosuggestion. —  '  What  does  autosug- 
gestion mean?  "  asked  Pringle. 

'  That's  when  your  wife  begins  to  figure 
out  how  much  you  would  save  in  ear-fare, 
and  all  1  hat ,  if  you  had  your  own  machine," 
replied  Teggard,  who  had  been  worked 
j 1 1 — 1  that  way.     Milwauket  Catholic  Citizen. 


Similar  Lines.  In  spite  of  the  advanced 
prices  the  barber  was  blue,  and  the  razor 
he  was  wielding  seemed  to  share  his  dis- 
couragement. '  I've  just  about  decided 
in  open  a  butcher-shop,"  he  said,  reaching 
for  t  he  powdered  astringent . 

"  And     will     \  ou     dose     this    one'.'"     his 

victim  gasped  feebly.     Detroit  Vn<   Press. 


Making    Sure.      "Charles,    dear,"    said 
Dg     Mr-.    Torkins,    "   I    am     glad    to    see 

you  taking  as  much  interest  in  politics  as 

I  formerly   look  in  racing." 

'It     i-     i  lie    duly     of    every     man     and 
woman   to  take  an   interest    in   politics." 

'   Do  you    wish    me   to   VOte  for   the  same 
candidate  t  hat   you  do?  " 
"  Why  uhouldn'1  you?  " 

'  I    though!    it    might    be  a   good    idea 
for  me  to  vote  for  the  other  one.     It  would 

be    :,     satisfaction     to    feel    "hat     one    or    the 

other  of  us  has  at  Last  succeeded  in  picking 
a  winner  "      Wa  hinglon  Slur. 


The  Bull's-eye  Shave.— The  barber  of  a 
homeward-bound  transport  was  trying  to 
impress  hi-  Boldier-assistanl  that  it  was  no 
cinch  to  -ha  '  a  man  whenever  the  five- 
inch  gun,  mounted  directly  overhead,  went 
into  action.     But    the  dough-boy  refused 

to  be  impri 

I'.udd  he  -aid,  calmly  scraping  the 
■  '!'  a  quirming  victim,  "  shavin' 
i  w  here  i  hem  t  hinge  rtarl  from  ain't 
tin',  but  it  takes  nerve  when  you  gotta 
•     em  where  thev  finish."-    Tht   Amir- 


1 


What     Percentage     Is     It? — Wanted — 

Saleswomen  to  sell  molasses  of  unques- 
tionable ability  and  character. —  Ad  in  The 
New  York  Times. 


No  Changing  Them.— Eighty  members  of 
the  Hapsburg  family  have  gone  to  work, 
some  of  them  as  maids.  Autocrats  1o  the 
hisi.-Broakh/n  Eagle. 


Reckless  Spenders.     And  another  t  rouble 
with  the  country  is  that  loo  many  are  trying 

to  satisfy  a  bricklayer's  appct  ite  on  a  school- 
teacher's salary. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Immune.—  "The  lion.  Buckram  J.  Bogus 
is  a  candidate  for  Congress,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  No.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  nomi- 
nation, but    it    didn't  take." — Kansas   City 

Star. 


Effect    of    Suffrage     on    Mr.    Bryan. — 

W.  J.  Bryan  was  informed  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment 
by  the  Tennessee  legislature. 

Mr.  Bryan  clapped  his  hands  and  cried: 

'Hurrah    eTrfoenssnaoin."     "Hurrah   for 

Tennessee."     Texarkana  Four  States  Press. 


A  Teacher's  Reward. — "  We  have  just 
learned  of  a  teacher  who  started  poor 
twenty  years  ago  and  hits  retired  with  the 
comfortable  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  acquired  through  in- 
dustry, economy,  conscientious  effort,  in- 
domitable perseverance,  and  the  death  of 
an  uncle  who  left  her  an  estate  valued  at 
$49,999.50."—  Seneca  Vocational  School. 


What  Civics  Is. — Mrs.  Profiteer  was 
very  proud  of  the  stunts  they  were  doing 
at  the  smart  private  school  to  which  she 
had  sent  her  daughter. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  her  friend, 
"  she's  learning  civics  if  you  please." 

"  What's  civics?  "  asked  the  friend. 

"Civics?  My  dear,  don't  you  know'.' 
Why,  it's  the  science  of  interfering  in 
public  affairs."       Loudon   Post. 


Frontier  Etiquette.  Fresh  from  Boston, 
the  lawyer  in  the  frontier  town  had  just- 
finished   a  glowing  summing   up   for   the 

defense.  There  ensued  a  long  pause,  and 
the  Easterner  turned  in  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  judge. 

'Your     Honor,"    he    asked,    "will    you 
charge  t he  jury?  " 

"Oh,  no,  I  guess  not,"  answered  the 
judge  benignant ly.  "  They  ain't  got  much 
anyway,  so  I  let  them  keep  all  they  can 
make  on  the  side."  -  The  American   Lee/ion 

Weekly. 


Politically  Speaking.-  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  political  situation  at  home?" 
t  he  correspondent  asked. 

"  As  little  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Oloom. 
'  You  can  say  a  lot  about  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  the  average  man  appears  to 
think  he  don't  need  any  fire-insurance. 
Still,  I  note  with  pleasure  that  a  spirit  of 
true  sportsmanship  is  coming  into  the 
campaign  that  wasn't  apparent  in  I  he  early 
summer.  Cox  and  Harding  are  both  tryin' 
to  throw  each  other  the  intelligent  vote, 
fimirin'  that    it's  so  small  anvwav  it    won't 
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Paint  Eadineerirv^eport  ftor 


SERVICE 

1  users 


pATroy.ftlMT 


Patton  Paint  Engineers 

They  will  study  the  method  and  materials 
used  in  the  finishing  of  anv  manufactured 
product,  and  give  their  recommendation 
in  written  report,  as  illustrated  above. 

This  will  be  a  workable  recommendation 
from  men  of  experience  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  finishing  materials  of  all  kinds. 

This  is  a  service  by  which  we  aid  our  re- 
turners to  get  "results"    to  control  costs. 

//  'rite  for  full  information. 

PATTON   PAINT   COMPANY 

Engineering   Department 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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IV— Pioneering  for  Future  Production 


If  you  were  to  build,  your  old  plant  again,  would  you  follow 
the  same  design  ? 

Yet  you  see  here  and  there  a  plant  whose  layout  and  con- 
struction, even  after  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five  years,  show  little 
need  of  a  change. 

Rack  of  every  such  plant  was  the  plan  of  a  farsighted  Engineer 
who  anticipated  the  demands  of  a  later  generation  and,  like  the 
hardy,  cool  pioneer, set  his  judgment  tothetask  of  preparing  fornew 
conditions.  He  balanced  his  plan  so  that  by  a  succession  of 
additions  or  modifications  progress  could  be  maintained  without 
incurring  unnecessary  expenditures. 

f  he  Engineer  is  trained  to  forecast  the  contingencies  of  service 
and  development  and  to  select  their  obvious  solution. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  factory,  an  addition  or  alterations 
to  sour  existing  plant,  one  or  more  of  the  booklets  described 
belt  »w  will  interest  you.  Indicate  your  choice  and  we  will  gladly 
forward  them. 

J.   E.   SlRRINE  and  COMPANY 


N  /II  I  t 

K<  il  IN/ 


Engineers 


IS  E  RV  I  C  E« 


I  il  Madison  Ave 
Mrvc  YORK  (  ITY 


ACTOP 

PI 


THI 


rENTMENT     i    IMDI  V 
KOO  F  "  —  ind.ittTnl    homin*    dr 


"PICKS  TO  THE   MINUTE"- 
aboni  textile  plinrt 


"RIVERS   IN   HARNESS"- 
hydro-elrrrric  tlr velopment. 
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The  Waltham  Scientific  Main  Spring — 
The  Power  That  "  Drives  "  Your  Watch 


T 


HE    Main    Spring    is    to    a     variation   of  thickness  for  its  entire 

watch   what   gasoline  is  to     \er^t}\'    This  Problem  was  solved  by 
t_.t  i  John  Logan,  an  inventor  or  the  Wal- 

?5_ aU  °m0t "  : tKe  P°Wer     tham  Watch  Company,  who  perfected 

a  method  and  created  the  machines 
which  have  made  Waltham  the  larg- 
est  and  most  famous  Main  Spring 
producers  in  the  world. 

The  superior  time-keeping  ability  of 
Waltham  Watches  created  a  world 
demand  for  Waltham  Main  Springs. 

You  will  observe  in  the  illustration 
(above)  that  a  unique  feature  of  the 
Waltham  Main  Spring  is  the  reverse 
curve,  so  difficult  to  produce,  yet  so 
essential  to  time-keeping  dependa- 
bility. 

This  reverse  curve  adds  power  as  the  spring 
tension  diminishes,  giving  the  Waltham  Watch 
an  equality  of  motive  power  during  the  twenty- 
four  hour  interval  of  winding. 

From  the  brief  description  and  proof  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  unscientific  hand-made 
Main  Spring  will  cause  erratic  time-keeping 
and  dissatisfaction. 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$200  to  $325  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


that  drives  the  mechanism. 

With  this  difference  —  that  the 
Main  Spring  of  a  watch  must 
supply  power  with  a  constant 
and  even  tension  —  with  no  ac- 
celeration or  diminution  in  order 
to  secure  accurate  time- 
keeping. 

A  MainSpring  should  measure 
in  length,  width  and  thick- 
ness correctly  for  the  par- 
ticular size  of  watch  it  is  to 
fit  —  as,  for  example,  a  Main 
Spring  for  a  gentleman's  size 
high-grade  watch  should  mea- 
sure 25  inches  in  length  and 
be  approximately  three  times 
the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair. 

The  problem  that  confronted 
watchmakers  was  to  produce 
a  Main   Spring  without   any 


The  Waltham  Scientific  Main  Spring  protects 
the  money  you  pay  for  a  watch  and  provides 
another  important  reason  why  your  Watch 
Selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.     Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WALTHAM 
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draining  jor  /TuHiorship 

HoW  Jo  Write,  What  to  vvrrre, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  IHe 
arlof  awlf-eSpress  ion.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  In  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  yean  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
•  staff  of  literary  'experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Prank,  honest,  helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 
Oh  pupj  hu  racairad  o«ar  $5,000  for  •toriei  and 
•rttdaa  written  mortly  in  .para  b/tw—  "play  work,"  ha 
cab  k.    AaotW  pupO  racairad  o»er  $1,000  before 
Mr  farat  court*.     Another,  •  busy  wife 
uj   •rermjinf   over   $75   •    week    from 
pbotopUr  wrioof  alona. 
There  Is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  £0  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 
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Child 
Education 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Mothers  and  Teacher* 

BY 

Marietta  L.  Johnson 


How  to  Develop 
A  Strong  Body!    Intelligent    Mind!     and 
Sincere  Spirit!    For  your    Child 


A  series  of  valuable  bulletins  together 
with  membership  in  The  Fairhope  Edu- 
cational Foundation. 

For  full  information,  without  any  obliga- 
tion— address 

The  Fairhope  Educational  Foundation 

ROOM  804 
18  East  41st  Street  New  York  City 


STAMMER 

If  you  ■  .i.iii'i  .iti(*nd  no  stammer  ini?  school  till  you  fjet  my 
lsjmFKEBbookenUtled"STAMMERING.ItsOrlBlnandtbe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  cooy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  forstammen'rsin  the  world.  Wriletoday. 
The  North-WcsU-ru  .school,  J3i9  Grand  Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  living. 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

ofesaor   Irving  Fisher  and    Eugene  Lyman 

.Ml).,  of   the  Life  Extension  Institute,  with 

I  I  on  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 

iv  to  iii  ional  living  along  modern,  scientific 

'  i    book   that  will  add  years  to 

your  life  if  faithfully  followed.     Buy  it  and  study 

it,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land.  , 

Dr.  A.  T.  McGormack,  Secretary 
of   the  State   Hoard  of  Health  of  Kentucky, 
HAS    Jl'ST      BOUGHT      TWKLVK     COPIES. 

In  Riving  hia  order  he  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  aend  twi  I  -if  your  new  book,  'How  to  l.ivr,' 

on*,  coesch  memberof  tlie  Boacd?  ....  Every  man 
and  woman  tn  the  United  .States  who  destres  to  be  healthy 
and  U*  live  Utnt,  should  be  familiar  with  its  contents.  ' 
Hen  '  advice,  'an  YOU  afford  to  Ignoreitf 

I2mo,  Cloth.    $1.50;  burnetii  $1.62 

1  INK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-.%0  I  otirth  Avenue  New  York 


iccoutitif&< 

new  home  studi)  course^ 
no  books-all  loose  leaf 
lessons  personal  in- 
struction bij  C.P.A.'s 
Preliminarij   and 

^Post-graduate  courses^ 

Absolutely  unlike  any  other  institution  in 
existence.  Just  what  every  intelligent,  am- 
bitious man  has-  been  looking  for.  Every 
step  interesting.  Opportunity  to  specialize 
along  any  desired  line. 

Wrlfo  /or  full  information  today.  A  postal  or  let* 
II 1 11C  ter  brings  you  all  the  facts  by  return  mail 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY,  Ino. 

Ospt.  A9SA     2626  8.  Michigan  Avo.,        Chisago.  Ilia 

Master  Letters  in  Business 

A  MILLION  DOLLARS'  WORTHof 

BUSINESS  FROM  ONE 

,  LETTER. You'll  find  the 

facts  in  this  book.  You'll  flndr 

also  many  actual  examples 

of  letters  that  made  good  and 

letters   that    failed,   together 

with  A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  by 

means  of  which  YOU  can  im- 

rovo    YOURl 

siness letters.  I 

Write   NOW 

for  n  copy— J 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  Dtpt.  10S2-W.  Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Higher  Education 


icn   IUU  can  lm- 

EREE 


C°ursea  in  English.  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Busineas  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 


HOME 
STUDY 


©he  Hnim»raitn  of  aUjtrago 

Chicago.  HI.  | 


|2'rth  Y.-nr 


Division  9, 


WOMENwSIN 
i.nrihu  aro  employing  hundredo  of  women  in  ovory  depart- 
ment  of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cannier.  The  work  U  Ideal 
for  women-— clean.  plna»ant,  conirtinlal,  with  men  n  pay. 
Learn  hvm.ll.  Ci.taW  f-oc.  KIKlARG.  AU^ORN.  /Vci. 
American  School  of  Banking,  109  McLcno  Bids.,  Columbus.  O. 


TAMMERIR 


Itcnjamin  Nathaniel  Koguc,  who  stammered 
hlmaelf  for  twenty  years  so  badly  he  could 
linrdly  talk,  originator  of  The  Boi»ue  Unit 
Method  for  ReHtorinst  Perfect  Speech  and 
Founder  of  The  BoKue  Institute  for  Stam- 
merers and  Stutterers  (Founded  iooi).  an  < 
Institution  with  national  patronaRC.  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  mi-dlca.1  profession,  ha"  written  a  288-page  book,  telling 
bow  he  cured  himself  Contatni  definite  and  authoritative 
information.  Sent  anywhere  tree  to  readers  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  postpaid  upon  requcit  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE.  President 
4351  Bogue  Building  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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From  clean  surroundings  come  clean, 
healthful  products  and  clean,  healthy  men. 
Light — daylight — plenty  of  it,  is  the  fore- 
runner of  cleanliness.  In  a  daylighted 
bujlding  cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  course. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  manufacturer 
of  food  products  features  his  daylight 
factories ;  that  every  other  manufacturer 
knows  he  cannot  get  best  results  without 
ample  daylight.  In  factories,  offices, 
schools,  stores,  garages,  etc.,  Truscon 
Daylight  Sash  assures  this  daylight  in  the 
fullest  measure,  with  the  added  features 
of  fireproofness,  economy  and  immediate 
delivery  from  local  warehouses. 

Daylight  Service  for  New 
Building   or  Remodeling 

Perhaps  you  are  not  ready  for  a  new  building, 
and  the  old  one  can  be  modernized  by  the  use  of 
Truscon  Daylight  Sash.  No  matter  what  your 
problem,  our  Daylight  Engineers  can  help  you. 
Their  experience  is  based  on  two  decades  of  service 
on  all  phases  of  construction  in  30,000  buildings 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Call  on  this  expert 
knowledge,  furnished  without  obligation. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  "Human  Nature  and  the 
Factory  Building,"  telling  how  modern  in- 
dustrial   engineering    affects    factory    design 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO 

Warehouses    and  Sales    Offices    in    Principal  Cities 
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Which  will  succeed? 

You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  the  booklet  that  tells  what  few 
great  books  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


WHICH  will  succeed?  the  one 
who  spends  all  his  precious 
reading  time  with  the  daily  paper? 
or  the  other,  who  is  gaining  little  by 
little,  in  a  few  delightful  minutes  each 
day,  that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly 
great  books  which  will  distinguish 
him  always  as  a  really  well-read  man? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — bi- 
ographies, histories,  novels,  dramas, 
poems,  books  of  science  and  travel, 
philosophy  and  religion,  that  picture 
the  progress  of  civilization? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching,  forty  years 
of  it  as  president  of  Harvard  University, 
has  answered  that  question  in  a  free 
booklet   that   you  can  have  for  the  asking, 
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In  it  are  described  the  contents,  plan  and 
purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know'  something  about  this 
famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that 
even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough,  how  in 
pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you, 
you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life, 
the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that  every  Uni- 
versity strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  litlle  free 
hook  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showr-rl  me  HeHirien  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book  which  is 
free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation  of  any 
sort.      Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day 


Send  for 
this  free  booklet 

that  gives  Dr. 

Eliot's  own  plan 

of  reading 
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The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  October.  The  October  2nd  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered.    Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 

as  possible. 

School  Department  of 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges   for  Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory. .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College. ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  . . Catonsville,  Md. 
National  Park   Seminary. .  .  .Forest   Glen,    Md. 

Mourt  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. Hackettstown.N. J. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School.. New  Brunswick.N.J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Northwestern  MiL  and  Nav.  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Social  Motive   School ...  .New   York   City 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  ColL  of  Physical  Ed . .  . .  Chicago,  111. 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital .  .  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart   Home   Training   Sch . .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Devereux   Manor Berwyn,   Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School. Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  III. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto   Sch Detroit,   Mich. 
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The  Ideal  Small  Dictionary 

In  this  handy  little  volume,  35,000  worda  are  denned 
and  pronounced,  and  a  wealth  of  other  valuable  in- 
formation is  given,  with  780  illustrations.    The  new 

Concise  Standard  Dictionary- 
is  the  best  dictionary  for  schools  and  for  convenient  use 
everywhere  else.  Appendix  contains  hints  en  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  foreign  phrases,  symbolic  flowers 
and  gems,  and  many  other  interesting  features,  v. 
Cloth  bound.  7  Scents;  by  mail.  87  cents.  Limp  morocco. 
*'TS;  by  mail,  tt.87.  Thumb  notch  index,  is  cttus  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  A«.,  New  York 
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The  Big  Day 
of  the  Month  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

It  is  the  day  when  St.  Nicholas  "comes 
out."  What  a  welcome  St.  Nicholas 
receives  on  the  news-stands.  And  how 
eagerly  the  postman  is  questioned  when 
"St.  Nicholas  Day"  draws  near.  But 
the  biggest  day  of  all  for  boys  and  girls 
is  the  day  when  they  first  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  St.  Nicholas.  When  they 
first  delve  into  the  mine  of  treasures  it 
contains.  When  they  get  a  vision  of  the 
great  world  of  fascinating  interest  and 
romance  that  is  unfolded  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  every  month. 


This  is  a  fact  that  every  parent  of  boy  or 
girl  up  to  18  years  should  realize.  What 
your  children  read  now  will  influence  their 
whole  lives.  Give  them  the  opportunity 
— give  them  St.  Nicholas  and  they  will 
turn  naturally  to  its  clean  and  wholesome 
pages.  It  will  cultivate  their  taste  for 
good  reading.  It  will  broaden  their 
outlook — stir  their. ambition.  The  habit 
of  reading  St.  Nicholas  is  an  aid  to  charac- 
ter-building and  to  future  success. 


STNICHOLAS 

is  the  Magazine  for  Youth 


It  is  written  and  edited  especially  for 
youth.  The  stories  in  St.  Nicholas  are 
alone  worth,  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  magazine.  But  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
complete  magazine  with  feature  articles 
on  travel,  sports,  nature,  and  science, 
with  poems  and  plays  and  special  de- 
partments covering  the  things  in  which 
young  people  are  most  interested. 

The  October  St.  Nicholas  is  on  the  news- 
stands now.  Besides  a  number  of  splen- 
did stories  it  contains  such  articles  as  the 
story  of  "Frank  Luke,  Balloon  Ace," 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  true  stories  of 
the  Great  War;  "The  Test  of  Sports- 
manship" by  Sol   Metzger,  the  veteran 

An  Influence  in  Advertising 

St.  Nicholas  la  read  in  more  than  75. 000  leading  homes  of  the 
country — homes  with  many  needs  and  ample  buying  power. 
The  Ik>vb  and  girls  who  read  it  (oday  will  be  the  foremost 
men  and  women  of  their  communities  tomorrow  / 


football  coach  and  sports  writer;  a  fas-" 
cinating  account  of  the  girlhood  of  Jenny 
Lind;  a  description   of   School   Life   of 
Switzerland;    "Little    English    Mon-        • 
archs  Who    Never    Reigned,"  and     S 
many  other  equally  as  interesting.     S 

Buy  a  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the      >  GN 

news-stand  today.  Let  your  children      -^       ^     < 
read  it.    Watch    their    interest.        S      A°      *> 
Then  you  will  be  glad  to  send      f        4I     ms? 
$4.00  for  a  year's  subscrip-      *        ^P   .  ^ 
tion  so  they  will  get  it  reg-      *  .<      ^v 

ularly  every  month.  f        46' .. . 

Pin  this  coupon      Sg>    J>    %<j> 


to  your  >VV'«£* 

check  and    ^\CS. 
mail 
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No  Reduction  in  Price  of 
Oakland  Sensible  Six 


At  this  turn  when  the  public  mind  is  disturbed  by 
sensationally  announced  price  reductions  of  automo- 
biles and  other  merchandise  and  commodities,  we  de- 
sire to  give  assurance  to  those  who  require  Personal 
Passenger  Transportation,  such  as  provided  by  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six,  that  we  do  not  anticipate  re- 
ducing the  price  of  our  cars. 

Starting  with  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
required  and  continuing  through  to  the  finished 
product,  ovei  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  an  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  is  labor. 

( )\  er  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  al!  other  automobiles 
produced  in  large  quantities  is  labor. 

When  wages  paid  to  labor  are  reduced,  or  when 
labor  produces  more  per  man,  then  may  manufac- 
turers of  honestly  priced  automobiles  legitimately 
consider  tht   reduction  <>t"  their  selling  prices. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  instance  where  auto- 
mobile workers  are  receiving  lower  wages. 

It"  wages  may  be  lowered  eventually  we  see  no  im- 
mediate trend  in  that  direction. 

In  the  production  of  so  essential  a  factor  in  our 
lomic  life  as  tin  passenger  automobile — increasing 


as  it  does  the  personal  efficiency  of  owners  by  nearly 
57  per  cent — we  believe  the  workers  whose  toil  pro- 
duces the  vehicle  should  be  large  beneficiaries  of  the 
constructive  character  of  their  work. 

If  abnormal  demand  has  been  responsible  for  over- 
enthusiastic  expansion  and  inflated  profits  in  certain 
instances,  the  wage  earner  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  as  he  must  if  powerful  forces  effect  lower  auto- 
mobile prices  whether  or  no. 

True  enough,  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
inflated  prices.  There  has  been  profiteering.  And 
true  enough,  abnormal  profits  must  be  eliminated. 

And  that  is  what  has  been  going  on  all  around  you 
recently — the  price  reductions  you  have  witnessed  in 
automobiles  and  other  merchandise  are  the  belated  shak- 
ing out  of  the  abnormal  profits.  The  normal  profits  are 
still  there. 

Manufacturers  whose  goods  have  been  priced  on 
actual  cost  to  produce,  plus  normal  profit,  have  no  in- 
flated figures  with  which  to  appeal  to  the  uninformed 
public  in  sensational  announcements  of  "Price 
Reductions."  Prudent,  studious  buyers  will  not  be 
misguided   by  erroneous   principles. 


Oakland  Price  Advance  in  Five  Years,  Due  to  Increased  Cost 
of  Labor  and  Material,  Only  27.4  Per  Cent 


In  1915  Model  32  <  Oakland  Sensible  Six  was  put  on 
the  market  ar  S7°5  f".  o.  b.  factory. 

Sino    1915  the  wheelbase  of  the  Sensible  Six  has 

been   lengthened    five   inches,   its   vseight   increased 

about    four    hundred    pounds,    its    horsepower    ma- 

tllj    increased,   its   frame   made  deeper,  and   in 

many  other  ways  tru  car  has  been  enlarged,  strength- 

I,  imprcy\  t  (1  and  refined. 

If  the  pn  m  in  Model  34-C  had  been  built  in  1915, 
n  i-  mon  than  conservative  to  say  that,  based  on 
labor  and  material  costs  at  that  time,  we  would  have 
been  compelled  to  list  it  to  sell  ar  $1095,  or  more, 
f.  o    b.  fa<  torv. 


We  are  therefore  able  to  say,  also  with  great  con- 
servatism, that  the  present  price  of  Model  34-C 
represents  an  increase,  due  solely  to  increased  costs 
of  labor  and  material,  of  27.4  per  cent.  Larger  pro- 
duction each  year  has  kept  this  increase  at  a  low 
figure. 

Compare  this  increase  with  the  increase  of  other 
automobiles  and  with  commodities — with  the  things 
you  buy  every  day. 

Nowhere  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  standard 
article  of  merchandise  that  has  increased  as  little  in 
selling  price  as  the  price  of  the  Oakland  Sensible 
Six. 


In  the  event  of  unexpected  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  material  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  Oakland  Sensible  Six  to  a  point  where  we  may 
properly  and  legitimately  reduce  the  list  price  of  our  cars  between  October  1st, 
1920,  and  May  1st,  1921,  we  will  refund  to  every  Oakland  purchaser  who  buys  within 
the  above-mentioned  period  of  time  the  amount  of  such  reduction. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Sixth  Largest  Builders  of  Automobiles  in  the  World 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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The  Parbuckle  uaed  by  iho  architect 
Paeoniue  in  hauling  giant  atones  for 
the  temple  of  Diana— about  500  B.  C- 


As  though  focused  upon  a  single  point 
by  some  huge  sun-glass  of  Destiny,  the 
energies  of  almost  every  race  and  creed 
have  been  centered  upon  the  vital 
problem  of  creating  POWER.  €|  And 
with  almost  equal  intensity,  the  energies 


of  an  enormous  organization  are  cen- 
tered today  upon  the  problem  of  main- 
taining at  its  highest  peak  of  efficiency, 
the  power  creator  that  is  known  every- 
where by  the  distinctive  mark  on  its 
crank-case  —  the  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 


Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Continental  Motors 


STANDARD   POWER   FOR  TRUCKS,   AUTOMOBILES   AND   TRACTORS 
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Send  Jot  fret  package 
oj  Irory  Soap  I 

•nowlikt    fl». 
Brnuin*    Ivory    Soap, 
■  hat  nuke  "Saf*  Sudt 
in  a  Sarnnd"  for  Uur 
daring  lha  l.:.<-it  ulki, 
c  h  i  ffo  n  t,  |jm- . 

hoaj  «'4i>  ;■  i  u  .4r' 
for  your  lovaly  ciochta 
yourarlf,  at  j  r> 

I  ***  •*(*,  ad 
drwi-TiaTK.  JjVJ,  Tba 
Procia  r  ttGarnbla 
Gnonoat. 


/^\NE  of  the  delights  of  using  Ivory 
^-^  Soap  is  that  it  does  not  cling  to  your 
skin  when  you  want  to  rinse  it  off.  The 
first  touch  of  clear  water — warm  or  cold 
— carries  away  the  bubbling  lather,  leav- 
ing the  skin  free  from  soap  and  dirt. 

This  perfect  rinsing  denotes  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  Ivory  is  made.  It  con- 
tains only  the  purest  ingredients,  perfectly 
combined. 

This  is  why  Ivory  is  the  "right"  soap  for 
every  skin.  There  is  no  excess  oil  to  leave 
an  unsightly  shine;  no  excess  alkali  to 
make  the  skin  feel  hard  and  drawn  and 
dry  after  the  soap  itself  is  gone. 

IVORY  SOAP  M|H  99&#  PURE 

«V  FuaAtfS 


TJ  //.  Manufdtturm  of  I'vorySoap  and  J'vory  Soap  Flaket  also  make  the 
following  general  household  soaps:  P.  &G.  —  The  Wh\te  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha    Washing  Powder,    thus  enabling  the 
housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE  -  DAY 


THAT    CRITICAL    MOMENT— "  COMING    DOWNl  " 


FALLING  PRICES 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


ONE  STRIKE  THAT  IS  WINNING,  as  many  editorial 
observers  remark  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  is  the 
nation-wide  strike  of  the  consumer  against  the  high 
cost  of  living.  For  a  long  time,  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
"high  prices  seemed  like  the  weather,  about  which,  as  Mark 
Twain  said,  everybody  talked  but  nothing  was  done."  Then 
the  buying  public,  reacting  at  last  from  the  wave  of  extrava- 
gance that  swept  the  country  in  war-time,  began  to  rebel  against 
the  ever-diminishing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Among 
the  symptoms  of  this  rebellion  was  the  sudden  if  brief  vogue 
of  the  "overalls  movement"  of  the  early  summer.  Then  it  be- 
came increasingly  popular  to  wear  suits  beyond  their  allotted 
span,  and  politicians  boasted  of  their  patches.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  this  change  in  the  public  temper  was  an  extensive 
wave  of  price-cutting  by  retail  merchants,  started  apparently 
by  the  example  of  John  Wanamaker  in  New  York.  This  was 
in  May.  In  September  a  similar  wave  swept  the  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  with  the  result,  as  the  Providence  News  re- 
marks, that  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  dollar  would  buy  about 
sixty  cents'  worth  of  most  of  the  necessities  of  life  (wholesale), 
where  before  it  would  buy  only  forty-nine.  This  means,  agree 
such  authorities  as  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's  Review,  that  war- 
time prices  are  slipping  down  steadily  if  slowly  from  their  dizzy 
heights,  and  that  "the  process  of  deflation  which  began  some 
months  ago  was  not  a  passing  development."  But  this  does 
not  mean,  we  are  warned,  an  immediate  return  to  prewar  prices. 
"Such  a  miracle  is  only  to  be  won  at  the  cost  of  panic,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  unemployment,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press; 
and  the  New  York  World  agrees  with  this  view,  adding:  "The 
prospect  is  that  by  gradual  processes  the  speculator  and  the 
extortioner  will  find  their  occupations  decidedly  less  profitable 
than  they  have  been  and  that  prices  naturally  will  come  into 


closer  relation  with  values.  To  this  end  consumers  may  still 
prove  helpful  by  prudence  and  thrift."  What  has  already  hap- 
pened constitutes  a  notable  victory  for  the  consumer,  notes  the 
Toledo  Blade,  which  remarks  that:  "Four  or  five  months  of 
deadlock  between  producer  and  the  consuming  public  have 
shown  that  the  consumer  dominates  the  situation.  He  will  not 
pay  last  spring's  prices,  and  the  business  interests  that  have 
expected  to  wear  cut  such  opposition  by  holding  goods  off  the 
market  have  exhausted  credit  facilities  available  for  that  pur- 
pose without  accomplishing  their  object."  And  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  we  read: 

"The  hint  to  consumers  from  this  state  of  things  is  too  plain 
to  be  missed.  They  have  started  a  general  price  reduction  by 
their  refusals  to  buy  at  profiteering  rates,  but  that  movement 
is  only  just  beginning.  A  general  rush  to  buy  at  the  first  reduc- 
tions marked  would  tend  to  check  it  rather  than  to  accelerate  it. 
The  process  of  readjustment  is  bound  to  have  its  ups  and  downs. 
Secretary  Houston  points  out  that  a  stable  basis  for  prices  will 
not  be  reached  for  several  years  and  that  even  then  it  will  not 
be  at  the  prewar  level.  But  for  the  present  downs  are  in  order 
rather  than  ups.  There  are  still  excess  profits  to  be  squeezed 
out  somewhere  between  the  factory  and  the  home.  Once  the 
level  of  fair  profits  has  been  reached  families  which  have  been 
abstaining  from  the  purchase  of  luxuries  and  even  of  comforts 
may  be  depended  upon  to  buy  liberally  once  more  and  make 
up  for  their  long  period  of  self-denial.  But  that  time  has  not 
been  reached  yet.  If  the  people  who  have  been  holding  on  will 
hold  on  a  little  longer  they  will  find  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  brought  to  them  fair  goods  at  fair  prices.  That  is 
all  that  most  Americans  want.  They  are  not  out  to  punish 
anybody,  but  merely  to  get  a  square  deal  from  manufacturers 
and  merchant:." 

But  now  that  the  ultimate  consumer  has  demonstrated  his 
power,  how  long  before  he  reaps  the  benefits  of  his  victory? 
For  it  is  chiefly  in  the   wholesale   market    that   the  dramatic 
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j,r;  month   wen    registered  —  outs   affecting 

d,  cotton,  automobiles,  textiles,  clothing, 

her,  and  man;  other  commodities.     Thest 

declined,  on  the  average,  about  twenty 

'.  the  high  points  of  February,  writes  R.  E.  Ed- 

mondson  in  the  New  York  News  Record,  a  commercial  daily; 

I  Ik  predicts  thai  these  cuts  are  '"certain  to  be  reflected  in  a 

red  si  "i  Uving— removing  the  usual  excuse  for  striking 

Dispatches   From   various  cities  quote 
■  g  retailers  as  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  retail  prices  to 
follow  immediately  ih>  lead  of      __^^___^___^_^^_^__ 
wholesale  price-  on    the  down 

present 
ks  were  bought  when  whole- 
sale prices  were  al  the  peak;  but 
other  dispatches  report  that  the 
Bsk>D  has  already   begun. 
Thus  in  the  Ne^  York  Worldwe 
informed  bj   :<  Washington 
correspondent,    who   bases   his 
statement    on    go^  •  i  oment    re- 
ports, that     b pproxiinatelj  two 

articles 

tat   d 

ture.  been 

and  wlin i.  - 

aah  ing    mo>  en 

which  i-  Bpreading  over  the  en- 

\.     read  further: 


•  1,  ..I  fortj -eight 

•  .i  been  cut.  ac- 
cording to  lists  compiled  by  'h. 
Lab  •hi.    Wholi 

pri  '•  ly  Din-  Imii- 

litii  -  an 
■  wtl  in  -.    i  n  groups  ..I 
i  w  h i < •  1 1  prices  ba\  e  fal- 
len from  nil'  i"  i  !'\  .11  per  cent . 

on,    the   Commerce    Department    average  export 

-lump-  In  fifty-four  of  eighty  commodities  listed. 

■  •i  food  and  manufactured  products  now  have 

»ort,  altho  they  still  are  s»  lling  at  the 

old  i  be  Unit  d  Sta  This  indicates,  however,  officials 

prices  will  go  down  in  the  American  market." 

in  Boston  and  Newarlchave  announced  a  thirty- 
ami  one-third  per  cent,  cul  in  the  retail  price  of  certain 
for  women;   and  in  the  field  of  men's 
clothing,  d  in  thi   \«w  York  Tribune,  "the  retailers  are 

marked  their  goods  on  the  basis  of  a  smaller  per- 
proflt,  with  the  resull  that   the  con-inner  has 

prices,  I'm  oothingofa  partioularrj  startling 

Bahn,  n  anaging  director  of  the  National  Retail 

dl     A--  represents    the    ntailer    as    being    in 

allium-,  wit li  the  consumer  to  reduo   prices,  bul  opposed  in  this 

mufacturer  and  wholesaler.    On 

..I  in   the   New    \  orl    Commercial  thai 

among  oods  dealers  there  is  considerable  Bpecu- 

as  to  hov.    much  ot   the  recent   reductions  in  standard 

■  'I  "ii  to  1 hi  oner  by* retailers.    It 

n  the  trade  thai  retailers  will  refuse  to  come  down 

iii  tin  ir  i  l,\  consumers,  ooi  is  it  any 

thl    mark-down    sales,   retail,  r-   still 

sing  a  good  margin  of  profit."    Of  the  situation  as 
B  iffalo  Comnu 

do  doubt  that  the  country  ing  through 

War-conditions  are  passing  away, 
high  \>r  .       The  charU  show  a  di 

• .    Thus  far  the  chan  been 

Little  disturbance.    The  new  move- 

isi  and  henoi  trp  reactions  haw  been 


Uu  '  Mctfo  "  Inljune." 
BETTER    TAKE    THE    STAIRS. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"But  too  much  must  not  be  anticipated  right  away.  It  is 
said  that  lower  prices  for  clothing  need  not  be  expected  before 
next  spring,  but  in  other  manufactured  textile  goods  retail 
reductions  may  be  looked  for  earlier.  In  the  meantime,  the 
one  hundred  million  and  more  people  of  this  country  must  live. 
The  necessities  of  the  winter  season  must  be  supplied.  While 
the  period  of  reckless  buying  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  public, 
should  be  warned  against  refraining  from  purchases  for  im- 
mediate needs  under  the  impression  that  they  will  go  still  lower 
at  once.  That  is  not  probable.  If  the  public  should  abstain 
entirely  from  buying  the  nation  wotdd  plunge  into  the  worst 
economic  crisis  it  has  ever  known. 

"There  are  factors  in  this 
situation  distinctly  encouraging. 
The  railroads  are  getting  the 
better  of  the  congestion  in  trans- 
portation. There  is  a  good  deal 
less  of  labor  unrest.  Labor 
efficiency  is  more  marked,  as 
inevitably  happens  when  labor 
competition  grows  more  keen. 
The  crops  are  fine  this  fall  and 
if  the  credit  situation  is  not 
changed  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
assured  that  it  has  not  b  -come 
acute.  All  in  all,  so  fa.  we  are 
making  the  change  from  one 
economic  level  to  another  with 
far  less  loss  of  equilibrium  than 
might  be  expected." 

Good  business  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  yoar  is  the  forecast  of 
Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  statistics 
and  standards  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  He  reports  that  busi- 
ness in  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  country  is  at  pres- 
ent good,  and  predicts  that  the 
readjustment  that  lies  before  it 
will  prove  comparatively  painless.  "So  far  as  economists  can 
observe,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  "the  effect  of 
icc.nt  price  cuts  will  be  a  speeding-up  of  production  and  a 
return  to  a  more  normal  basis  of  thought  and  expenditure." 
And  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  we  read:  "The  nation  is 
due  for  a  revival  of  industry  and  business  when  the  present 
political  contest  is  finished." 

But  if  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  are  reducing 
their  profits,  remarks  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  "labor,  now 
at  its  highest-paid  point  in  history,  may  have  to  sacrifice,  too, 
altho  we  suspect  that  it  wall  be  the  last  to  suffer."  "Deflation," 
it  adds,  "can  not  play  favorites."  "How  long  wages  can  remain 
at  present  levels  is  problematical  and  depends  largely  on  labor 
itself,"  thinks  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  which  continues: 

"If  operatives  do  their  best  to  earn  their  wages  and  make  it 
possible  for  employers  to  carry  on  business  at  reduced  prices  for 
their  good-,  wages  will  hold  up.  But  if  workmen  do  not  do  this. 
employing  concerns  will  be  compelled  either  to  cut  wages  or 
close  their  shops.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  public  sentiment 
generally  would  prefer  to  see  price-reductions  in  goods  made  out 
Hi  the  pocket-  or  profits  of  producers  and  the  swarms  of  middle- 
men  rather  than   out    of   wages.      If  this  can   be  done  at    all,   it 

will   be  by    those  concerns   whose  employees  cooperate   most 
interestedly,  faithfully,  and  efficiently  toe  the  welfare  of  the  firm." 

"The  consumer  will  remember,  that  price  merely  expresses  a 
ratio  between  demand  ami  supply,  and  that  labor  is  its  chief 
factor,"  remarks  the  Peoria  Transcript;  and  the  Baltimore 
\  .  <: .  agrees  that  "they  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  who  expect 
to  see  producer,  middleman,  merchant,  or  manufacturer  shoulder 
the  whole  burden  of  deflation."     It  goes  or  to  say: 

"There  is  wide-spread  impression  that  the  thing  most  needed 
L  a  curb  on  profiteering.     And  there  has  been  much  of  it  during 
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the  war.  Belief  also  prevails  that  where  there  is  not  profiteering 
there  is  too  heavy  a  toll  levied  on  goods  all  the  way  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  But  one  thing  that  is  being  overlooked  is 
the  extravagant  cost  of  production — a  cost  that  stands  in  the 
wa}r  of  a  sustained  lowering  of  prices,  even  tho  we  cut  the  profit 


ON    THE    BRINK. 

— Talburt  in  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 

of  the  producer  and  the  handlers  of  goods  to  the  bone.     The 
great  problem  is  to  lower  this  cost." 

Lower  prices  "must  be  met  by  either  cheaper  labor  or  in- 
creased output,"  notes  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  continues: 

"The  situation  will  be  squarely  up  to  the  workman.  He  must 
earn  more  or  take  less.  The  increased  immigration  also  will  add 
emphasis  to  this  mandate.  In  the  circumstances,  from  mill  to 
farm  production  will  be  increased  and  cheapened. 

"Squeezing  the  water  out  of  commodities  should  be  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  deflated  labor.  Every  per  cent,  drop  in  the 
index-price  should  add  millions  to  the  volume  of  investment 
money  seeking  enterprising  outlet.  Houses  and  factories  could 
then  be  built,  new  ventures  financed,  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  made  to  the  general  public,  now  on  strike 
for  this  very  end,  even  if  not  all  of  them  could  define  it." 

An  English  writer  remarks  that  "as  la,bor  consumes  probably 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fruits  of  production  it  has  everything  to 
gain  by  intensified  output  and  everything  to  lose  by  wilfully 
diminished  production." 

Noting  that  "price-cutting  has  in  no  conspicuous  case  thus 
far  been  accompanied  by  announcement  of  any  intent  to  lower 
wages,"  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce  comments: 

"American  manufacturers  are  accordingly  undertaking  a  very 
interesting  and  important  experiment  in  seeking  to  see  whether 
by  stimulating  a  large  consumption  and  keeping  output  up  to 
war-levels  they  can  succeed  in  maintaining  wages,  and  yet  make 
it  worth  while  for  themselves  to  continue  in  business.  They 
may  be  able  to  carry  the  experiment  through  to  success.  It  is 
the  course  of  action  recently  recommended  by  the  British  labor 
organizations'  Parliamentary  committee.  It  is  a  feasible  plan, 
but  only  on  one  condition — that  labor  shall  endeavor  to  co- 
operate and  shall  make  it  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to 
carry  out  his  program  by  giving  him  so  large  a  return  that  he 
can  absolutely  afford  to  pay  the  higher  scale  of  wages. 

"There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  whether  labor  will  follow 
this  plan  or  will  insist  upon  its  traditional  policy  of  shortened 
output.     If  it  does  so  it  can  not  possibly  continue  to  get  the 


present  scale  of  wages.  If  it  is  willing  to  exert  itself  for  the 
good  of  its  own  members  and  of  the  community  it.  can  easily 
render  the  hew  plan  of  production  possible.  Some  think  they 
see  a  greater  efficiency  in  labor  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  Others  report  that  there  has  been  no  change,  but  that 
the  low  level  reached  just  aftor  the  armistice  is  still  substantially 
unchanged." 

"So  far  there  has  been  little  cutting  of  wages  in  the  West," 
reports  a  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"altho  it  is  generally  expected  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
some  lines  before  long."  And  Julius  Rosenwald,  president 
of  the  mail-order  house  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  foresees  tin 
possibility  of  a  period  of  readjustment  which  will  mean  ' '  losse 
on  accumulated  stocks  of  merchandise  and  more  or  less  loss  of 
time  for  the  working  classes."  Figures  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  Washington  show  that  during  August  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  on  pay-rolls — a  decrease 
running  from  five  or  six  per  cent,  in  some  lines  up  to  ten  per 
cent,  in  others.  And  the  State  employment  office  in  Boston 
reported  a  marked  downward  tendency  in  wages  in  September — 
except  in  the  case  of  domestic  help.  Yet  Emanuel  Kovaleski, 
an  officer  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  News-Record  as  saying  that  wages  must 
stay  up : 

"Increased  production  depends  more  on  the  course  of  the 
employer  than  on  the  workman.  Labor,  organized  under  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  banner,  feels  that  its  hands  are  clean  in  the  matter 
of  production;  reduced  output  in  those  industries  where  it 
exists  is  attributable  not  to  slackerism  on  the  part  of  labor,  but 
to  a  deliberate  curtailment  on  the  part  of  certain  manufacturers 
and  employers 

"If  the  prophesied  drop  in  prices  becomes  an  actuality,  and 
organized  labor  is  able  to  maintain  wages  practically  at  the 
present  level,  then  production  will  benefit  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
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IP     DAVID     COULD      DO      IT     WITH     A 
SLING,  WHY  NOT  HENRY  WITH  A  FLIV? 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

greater  efficiency  naturally  resulting  from  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

"With  wages  at  present  levels  and  with  a  decreased  cost  of 
living,  not  of  automobiles  or  silks,  production  would  be  limited 
only  as  the  desires  of  those  who  control  industry  want  it  limited 
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IT   NOW    JOINS  THE    "  HLACK.-EYE   CLUB." 

— McCutcheou  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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UK  JOLIET  BASEBALL  TEAM  should  have  a 
pennant  chance  u<  \i  year."  con  ludes  7'A.  H'<;// 
s  dentlj  foreseeing  the  Joliel  institu- 

te the  future  residence  of  the  Chicago  American   League 
ra   who  eoi  ■   reoeiving   bribes   to   "throw"    games 

ncinnati  in  the  1919  World  Series.     Sporting  writers,  how- 
take  :i  far  less  whimsical  vi.v.  of  th(    matter,  and,  with 
concern  for  tin  welfare  of  our  national  i  am< .  do  not  hesitate 
•.i  declare  thai  "  baseball  musl  be  clean*  d  from  i .  liar  to  garret." 
Nothing  hut  a  ohangi  of  the  heads  of  organized  baseball  and  a 
whoL  pulsion  of  players  can  Bave  the  national  game," 

asserts  Huuh  Pullerton,  the  well-known  sporting  writer,  in  the 
York  E  World.    James  P.  Sinnott,  of  the  New  York 

I  i/.      sporting  staff,  thinks  the  indictments  of  several 

all-players  and  gamblers  for  alleged  dishonesty  in  the  L919 
World  Series  "is  onlj    tin    beginnit  Mr.  Sinnotl  declares 

thai  newspapers  which  tried  to  "run  down"  the  (to  them)  well- 
,,     scandal     of     lasl     year 
handicapped  l>:    an  ap- 
ol    publicity    on 
organized  baa  ball." 
Professional      baseball       was 
mspicion    until 
v. .  re  drop'   from 
.iv-  for  bribing  or 
.pi iiiLT  to  bribe  players,  \\< 
old;    no  ;  he  Brook- 

11    is    in    tlit 
dal  thai 
I     the    win' ." 
h'oiir  of  the  imli'!'  d  \\  bite  9 

ed   to  li;i\  - 

i.  i. 

•liars    in    cash    to:- 

•■II  ■  t  heir  t'  am-mates 

nd- 
■  Ik 

•  ■ 
■ 

■  hs," 

•  •f     tin 

■ 

will 

did    pla\     tins 


season,  and  now  have  been  indicted.  Afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  their  ads,  Fullerton  says,  '"they  failed  (last  year)  to  come  to 
Comiskey's  office  for  their  season  and  World  Series  pay-checks, 
even  after  the  owner  of  the  team  had  asked  them  to  come." 

Complications  arising  from  the  scandal  are  becoming  more 
numerous  every  day,  as  baseball  writers  recover  from  the  shock. 
Says  -'Daniel"  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Now  that  it  has  been  determined  by  confession  that  the 
World's  Series  of  1919  was  nol  on  the  level,  what  about  the 
wagers  which  were  paid  on  the  result?  Of  course,  nobody  ex- 
pects professional  gamblers  to  return  any  money,  but  whal 
about  the  bets  which  were  paid  by  friend  to  friend?  As  the 
series  was  tlirowrn  by  the  White  Sox  it  was  legally  'no  contest,' 
and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  the  official  records  of  the  major 
leagues. 

"It  behooves  the  National  Commission  to  order  all  the 
series  records  stricken  from  the  books  and  to  take  front 
iii'  Reds  the  official  title  of  world's  champions  of  1919. 
This  mil)  entail  some  slight  hardship  on  the  Cincinnati 
chlb,  bul  we  are  sure  that  the  Reds  want  no  honors  which 
they  did  not   win  in  a  real  contest." 

"At  first  glance,  this  seems  to 
be  i he  end  of  reputable  base- 
ball." remarks  the  New  York 
Globe,  but  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
while  admit  ling  that  "it  is  a 
nauseous  mess  that  for  a  mo- 
ment beclouds  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional sport  in  the  world." 
predicts  thai  "baseball  will  sur- 
vive the  shock  as  it  survived 
the  shock  of  the  betting  scandals 
of  the  early  days  of  the  National 
league  in  the  70's."  Many 
editorials  recall  that  gambling 
and  bribery  in  past  years  have 
hurl  wrestling,  boxing,  cycling, 
sprinting,  football,  and  horse- 
racing,  and  every  editorial  of 
the  scores  which  have  come  to 
our  notice  agree  in  one  essential 

thai  I  he  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough    housecleaning  in   the 

baseball  world.  'From  the  ten- 
year-old  boj  who  burrows  under 
the  fence  of  a  baseball-field  to 
the  middle-aged  and  hilarious 
fan  the  shock  will  be  deep  and 
painful,"  declares  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  which  adds  that  "it 
is  a  wonder  that,  despite  such  a 


I  UK    QBAV1    DIGGER. 

— Chaphi  in  the  St.   Louis  Star 


highly  developed  system  of  commercial  profits  American  pro- 
fessional baseball  has  kept  relatively  as  clean  as  Americans  still 
believe  it  to  be,"  but  the  Indianapolis  Star  thinks  that  "the 
public  should  not  condemn  baseball  as  a  whole  because  a  handful 
of  players  have  used  it  for  selfish  and  dishonest  ends."  As  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  puts  it: 

"It  is  inevitable  that  men  who  have  crooked  minds  should 
be  included  among  baseball-players.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  every  employment  and  profession.  No  trade  or  professional 
ethics  is  ever  so  high  that  crookedness  is  excluded  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  individuals  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  baseball  managers 
to  use  every  endeavor  to  hold  the 
ethics  of  the  game  to  the  highest 
standard  and  use  every  vigilance 
to  see  that  the  players  remain 
true  to  it  in  spite  of  all  the  temp- 
tations that  come  to  them  from 
inside  and  out.  This  duty  they 
owe  not  only  to  themselves  to 
protect  their  investments,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  whose  national  sport 
they  are  self-appointed  trustees." 


The  "gamblers"  who  are  said 
to  have  bribed  the  Chicago  play- 
ers are  not  dealt  with  gently  by 
the  press.  ' '  These  men  were  not 
gamblers;  a  'gamble'  presup- 
poses a  risk,  and  these  sure-thing 
grafters  were  no  more  gamblers 
than  a  highwayman,  whose 
equipment  consists  of  a  piece  of 
lead  pipe,  is  a  business  man," 
declares  the  New  York  Telegraph. 
As  for  the  player  who  suc- 
sumbed  to  the  bribe,  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  classes  him  with 
"the  soldier  or  sailor  who  would 
sell  out  his  country  and  its  flag 
in  time  of  war."  "When  cheap 
leeches  strike  at  this  sport  of 
sports  they  strike  at  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic," 
asserts  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

Therefore,  if  baseball  is  to  survive,  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  which  is  representative  of  dozens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — 

"The  owners,  managers,  and  players  have  got  to  convince 
the  public  the  game  is  square.  Unless  they  can  do  that  baseball 
must  ultimately  go  the  way  of  horse-racing.  The  public  will 
not  stand  for  a  crooked  sport. 

"It  must  be  said  that,  irrespective  of  what  investigation 
may  show  to  be  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  against  the 
White  Sox  players,  baseball  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  clean  game. 
But  any  sport  in  which  there  is  sufficient  rivalry,  skill,  and 
management  to  make  its  results  uncertain  is  bound  to  involve 
betting,  and  betting,  in  its  scientific  and  commercial  forms,  is 
very  likely  to  involve  crookedness.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
game  that  there  are  gamblers.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  game — 
of  its  managers  and  players — if  the  gamblers  get,  such  a  hold  on 
it  that  a  World  Series  can  be  unfairly  won  or  lost." 

That  "the  great  American  game"  is  worth  saving  is  admitted 
by  all.     Says  the  New  Orleans  .Times-Picayune,  for  instance: 

"Professional  baseball  is  supported  by  the  lovers  of  clean 
sport,  and  not  by  the  professional  gamblers.  If  ever  the  former 
are  driven  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pennant  races 
are  'fixt'  in  advance  and  the  games  are  'thrown'  to  profit  the 
crooked  gamblers,  baseball  will  fall  from  its  present  high  estate. 

"But  the  game  is  well  worth  saving  and  the  exposures,  let 
it  be  hoped,  have  come  in  time  to  permit  its  rescue.     By  out- 


lawing the  players  who  may  be  proved  crooked  and  building 
better  safeguards  against  the  gamblers  who  seek  to  corrupt  it, 
the  baseball  authorities  may  'come  clean'  before  their  public 
and  establish  the  sport  upon  a  better  basis  than  ever,  free 
of  all  taint  or  suspicion  of  crookedness  or  graft.  That 
would  be  the  right  and  logical  result  of  the  present  scandal, 
and  it  is  the  outcome  all  lovers  of  the  great  American  game  are 
hoping  for." 

The  eight  White  Sox  players  in  the  1919  World  Series  against 
whom  indictments  have  been  voted  by  the  Cook  County  Grand 
Jury,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  are: 


THE    "OLD    ROMAN"   OP   BASEBALL. 

As   President   Charles  A.  Comiskey,  of   the  Chicago  White 

Sox,  is  called,  says  he  will  "  run  out  of  organized  baseball  " 

the  guilty  betrayers  of  their  teammates   and  the  public,  even 

tho  seven  of  the  players  have  a  cash  value  of  $230,000. 


Eddie  Cicotte,  star  pitcher; 
Arnold  Gandil,  former  first  base- 
man; Joe  Jackson,  heavy-hitting 
left-fielder;  Oscar  "  Happy  " 
Felsch,  center-fielder:  Charles 
"Swede"  Risberg,  short-stop; 
Claude  "Lefty"  Williams, 
pitcher;  George  "Buck"  Weaver, 
third  baseman;  Fred  McMullin, 
utility  player. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the 
indictment  become  public  than 
President  Comiskey  suspended 
all  except  Gandil,  who  is  not 
with  the  team  this  year,  and 
thus  forfeited  his  chances  of  win- 
ning the  American  League  pen- 
nant. Cicotte  and  Jackson  then 
made  open  confessions,  Cicotte 
admitting  having  received  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  "throwing" 
two  games  through  poor  pitch- 
ing and  fielding,  and  Jackson 
admitting  receiving  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  contributing 
to  the  defeat  of  his  team  through 
poor  hitting  and  fielding.  In  his 
confession,  Cicotte  said: 


"The  eight  of  us  [the  eight 
under  indictment]  got  together 
in  my  room  three  or  four  days 
before  the  games  started. 
Gandil  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. We  talked  about '  throw- 
ing' the  series.  Decided  we 
could  get  away  with  it.     We  agreed  to  do  it. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  wife  and  kids  and  how  I  needed  tho 
money.  I  told  them  I  had  to  have  the  cash  in  advance.  I 
didn't  want  any  checks.  I  didn't  want  any  promise,  as  I  wanted 
the  money  in  bills.     I  wanted  it  before  I  pitched  a  ball. 

"The  day  before  I  went  to  Cincinnati  I  put  it  up  to  them 
squarely  for  the  last  time,  that  there  would  be  nothing  doing 
unless  I  had  the  money. 

"That  night  I  found  the  money  under  my  pillow.  There  was 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I  counted  it.  I  don't  know  who  put  it 
there,  but  it  was  there.  It  was  my  price.  I  bad  sold  out 
'Commy';  I  had  sold  out  the  other  boys;  sold  them  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  a  farm. 

"In  the  first  game  at  Cincinnati  I  was  knocked  out  of  the 
box.  I  wasn't  putting  a  thing  on  the  ball.  You  could  have 
read  the  trade-inark  on  it  when  I  lobbed  the  ball  up  to  the  plate. 
"In  the  fourth  game,  played  at  Chicago,  which  I  also  lost, 
I  deliberately  intercepted  a  throw  from  the  outfield  to  the 
plate  which  might  have  cut  off  a  run. 

"At  another  time  in  the  same  game  I  purposely  made  a 
wild  throw.  All  the  runs  scored  against  me  were  due  to  my 
own  deliberate  errors.     I  did  not  try  to  win." 

These  confessions  were  followed  by  those  of  "Lefty"  Williams, 
White  Sox  pitcher,  and  Oscar  Felsch,  center-fielder.  Williams 
tells  of  having  met  Gandil,  Cicotte,  Weaver,  and  Felsch,  of  the 
White  Sox  team,  and  two  gamblers,  and  adds  that  he  was  told 
the  games  already  were  "fixt,"  and  that  he  might  as  well  have 
his  share  of  the  spoils. 
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THE   JAPANESE   QUESTION    IN   THE 
CAMPAIGN 

P'.FIC  COAST  STATES  art  forcing  the  Japanese  ques- 
tion into  the  a  gn  while  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
and  tin    -           Department   are  negotiating  at   Washing- 
ton, and  both  th.    Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  for 
tent  have  made  their  bids  for  coast  State  rapport  on  the 
Mr.  Harding  spoke  to  a  California  delegation  at  Marion: 


OVERSHADOWING. 

— Day  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  ( 'ox  spoke  to  many  audiences  on  his  tour  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Among  the  sentences  most  frequently  referred  to  by  the  press 
these: 


II  IBDIlfG— 
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Mr.  Cox — 

"California  objects  to  land 
owned  within  her  borders  by 
Orientals.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  that  the  States  shall 
exercise  every  right  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  domestic 
policies  which  they  may  prop- 
erly exercise  within  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
California  should  not  ask,  and  I 
am  sure  does  not  ask,  for  any 
procedure  in  the  oriental-set- 
tlement  problem  which  can 
not  be  accommodated  to  the 
•  ral  policy  of  the  Govern- 
I  in  harmoniously  work- 
ing out  agreements  as  must  be 
made  with  friendly  nations. 

"At  thr-  same  time,  if  Cali- 
fornia does  not  desire  her  land 
to  come  into  the  possession  of 
Orientals,  she  may  expect,  in 


national  understandings,  and 
such  a  policy  relating  to  those 
who  come  among  us,  as  will 
guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic  not  only  assimilabil- 
ity  of  alien-born,  but  the  adop- 
tion, by  all  who  come  of  Amer- 
ican standards,  economic  and 
otherwise,  and  a  full  conse- 
cration to  American  practises 
and  ideals." 


consonance  with  the  estab- 
lished Democratic  principle, 
the  genuine  cooperation  of  the 
National  Government  in  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  whereby 
she  excludes  the  oriental  set- 
tler. There  is  nothing  evasive 
about  this.  It  constitutes  a 
flat  offer  of  cooperation  in  any 
decent  settlement  of  this 
question." 


California  will  take  a  referendum  vote  at  the  November  elec- 
tion upon  a  law  that  not  only  forbids  Japanese  to  own  land,  but 
forbids  them  even  to  lease  land.  State  conventions  of  both 
parties  passed  resolutions  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  prevent  the  naturalization  of  Japanese 
children  born  in  this  country.  "The  real  sentiment  of  the 
coast,"  says  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune  (Ind.),  "is  reflected  in 
the  action  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  California, 
which  asks  cancelation  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  with 
Japan,  exclusion  of  picture  brides,  barring  of  coolie  labor,  and 
exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  citizenship."  Pacific  coast  news- 
paper comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
which  has  reached  us  shows  Mr.  Hearst's  San  Francisco  Examiner 
(Ind.)  strong  for  Mr.  Harding.     That  paper  says: 

"Senator  Harding's  address  to  the  California  delegation,  em- 
bodying his  views  on  the  oriental  question,  indicates  a  compre- 
hension of  that  problem  which  will  commend  itself  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  people  of  the  coast  States. 

"The  Republican  candidate  has  seized  the  very  kernel  of  the 
whole  problem.  He  sees  that  it  is  an  economic  question,  not  a 
purely  racial  question. 

"Senator  Harding  comes  from  a  section  of  the  country  where 
the  oriental  question  is  not  at  all  immediate,  but  almost  wholly 
academic. 

"He  has  been  able  to  transcend  the  provincial  view-point  of 
his  section  and  grasp,  almost  as  completely  as  the  public  men 
in  the  territory  where  the  problem  is  actual,  the  basic  factors 
of  the  issue." 

But  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  (Ind.)  contrasts  the  silence  of 
the  Republican  national  platform  on  Asiatic  immigration  and 
Mr.  Harding's  generalities  with  the  Democratic  platform  plank 
and  Govenor  Cox's  explicit  favor  of  Calif ornian  policy: 

"Certain  reactionary  newspapers  are  attempting  to  make  a 
party  question  of  the  Japanese  problem.  They  would  have  it 
appear  that  only  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  a  genuine  exclusionist,  and  that  the  cause  of  exclusion  has  more 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  return  of  a  Republican  to  the  Presidency. 

"On  this  point  there  is  room  for  a  decided  difference  of  opinion, 
because  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  opinions  of  the 
two  Presidential  candidates.  .  .  .  There  is  no  room  for  misun- 
derstanding the  exclusionist  attitude  of  Governor  Cox,  whereas 
the  position  of  Senator  Harding,  tho  sympathetic,  is  exprest 
with  a  studious  regard  to  diplomatic  caution.  The  Harding 
declaration  was  made  to  a  group  of  delegates  from  California. 
It  was  oarefully  worded  and  so  directed  as  to  suggest  a  special 
statement  calculated  to  please  a  particular  section  of  voters  with- 
out ruffling  the  prejudices  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
question.  The  pronouncement  by  Governor  Cox  had  the  ring 
of  fearless  conviction.  Moreover,  the  Cox  position  on  Asiatic 
immigration  goes  with  him  wherever  he  goes  because  it  is 
written  in  the  Democratic  platform." 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal  (Ind.).  too,  approves  Governor 
Cox  as  "a  man  of  decision  and  action,"  saying: 

"His  assurance  to  California  audiences  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  Pacific  coast  States  in  the  Japanese 
problem  is  a  dependable  statement.  It  will  intorest  thousands 
in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  who  know  that  there  is 
a  Japanese  problem.  Ultimately  the  whole  country  will  realize, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  oriental  and  occidental  civilizations  to 
mix.  That  realization  will  result  in  adjustment  between  tho 
two  nations  without  friction  or  severo  strain  on  a  very  old  and 
very  firm  international  friendship.  A  President  with  the  Cox 
resolution  and  decision  could  forward  the  solution  of  the  Japanese 


problem  with  far  more  celerity  than  an  executive  of  timid  and 
vacillating  bent." 

The  Seattle  Times  (Ind.)  feels  sure,  however,  that  "oriental 
immigration  will  be  restricted  by  legislation  enacted  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  whether  Harding  or  Cox  is  elected  on 
November  2.  The  issue  is  non-political  in  character,  it  is  rap- 
idly becoming  non-sectional."     The  Times  continues: 

"Japan  is  reported  to  be  insisting  upon  a  principle  which  this 
country  never  will  espouse.  It  is  asking  that  its  nationals, 
when  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  shall  in  some  way  be 
accorded  the  right  of  appeal  from  American  laws  governing  such 
a  distinctly  domestic  question  as  the  ownership  of  laud.  Were 
America  to  make  the  slightest  concession  in  the  indicated  direc- 
tion it  would  be  forced  to  grant  identical  consideration  to  claims 
of  all  other  countries.  Ultimately  a  situation  would  develop 
comparable  with  that  which  once  prevailed  in  Turkey,  where 
foreigners  had  their  own  courts  and  were  independent  otherwise 
of  Turkish  laws." 

Press  comment  in  the  country  at  large  seems  to  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  the  campaign  utterances  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  Japanese  question.  The  Chicago  News  (Ind.)  con- 
tends that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  positions,  and 
"the  issue  is  too  delicate  and  complex  to  be  dealt  with  thoroughly 
in  campaign  speeches": 

"Immigration  is  a  domestic  matter  for  the  several  nations  to 
work  out  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  their  legitimate 
interests.  Legislation  against  alien  landholding  can  be  enact,  il 
without  incurring  ill  will  or  practising  humiliating  discrimina- 
tion. But  jingoes  and  demagogs  must  be  reminded  that  ex- 
post-facto  legislation  is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  that  lawfully  acquired  titles  can  not  be  invalidated  without 
due  process  of  law. 

"  Future  policy  can  and  should  be  determined  without  inflicting 
injustice  either  on  Americans  or  on  the  Orientals  who  have  set- 
tled in  this  country  under  treaties  and  amicable  agreements. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  its  own  jingoes  and  agitators  to 
reckon  with,  and  its  task  should  not  be  made  needlessly  difficult 
by  provocative  and  reckless  utterances  in  America." 

"California  could  profit  economically  by  introducing  abun- 
dant   cheap    labor.*'    observes    the    Kansas    City   Star    find.), 
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THE    LITTLE    BROWN    BEES. 

— Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 

but  "she  resists  the  temptation  because  she  foresees  the 
trouble  that  would  follow,  and  she  instinctively  guards 
the  racial  frontier  from  invasion.  America  can  not  possibly 
let  down  the  bars  to  Japanese  immigration.  Japan  must 
find  somo  other  solution  for  her  problem  of  overpopulation." 


The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks:  "It  is  in  every  way 
proper  and  desirable  that  the  nation  should  stand  behind  tht 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  all  rightful  measures,  but  there 
never  will  be  a  true  solution  of  the  Japanese  question  until  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  recognize  their  responsibility  to  the 
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THE    EVER-MENACING    CiKIP 

— Wahl  in  the  Sacramento 
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nation.  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  this  problem  has  pro- 
duced are  due  to  the  Pacific  coast's  demagogic  habit  of  acting 
independently  of  the  Government  at  Washington."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.)  sees  an  ominous  development  in  political 
competition  for  the  electoral  votes  of  the  Pacific  States  which 
"points  to  increasing  friction  in  the  next  administration  between 
the  two  great  Powers  that  confront  each  other  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

Negotiations  at  Washington  between  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
and  Secretary  of  State  Colby  give  rise  to  many  rumors  and 
speculations  followed  by  denials  in  the  press  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Senator  New  at  Chicago  Republican  head- 
quarters accuses  the  President  of  pursuing  such  a  "timid  anti- 
American  course"  that  Japan  now  boldly  demands  "all  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  on  the  Pacific  coast."  Discussing  the 
"central  question" — Can  a  treaty  be  drafted  that  will  satisfy 
both  California  and  Japan? — the  New  York  Evening  Fust 
declares : 

"Part  of  Japan's  complaint  has  been  that  Japanese  legally 
settled  in  California  were  made  the  subject  of  discriminatory 
legislation.  Of  this  policy  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  That 
is  adverse.  Japanese  admitted  to  this  country  are  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  any  part  of  it  as  any  other 
aliens.  California  must  abandon  her  position  in  this  matter 
and  treat  the  Japanese  already  resident  in  the  same  way  in 
which  she  treats  any  foreigner.  She  professes  her  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  another  race  problem.  The  way  to  avoid 
it  is  not  to  treat  men  and  women  of  another  race,  who  are  set- 
tled upon  her  soil,  as  outcasts." 

The  Post  further  calls  upon  California  to  defeat  the  proposed 
law  prohibiting  leasing  of  land  to  Japanese,  saying: 

"Governor  Stephens  admits  its  inadequacy  to  effect  its 
purpose.  Why,  then,  offend  Japanese  sensibilities  by  passing 
it,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  two  Governments  are 
endeavoring  to  find  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem? 
Should  the  present  negotiations  fail,  California  can  adopt  the 
law  a  few  months  from  now.  By  her  own  confession  she  can 
not  solve  the  problem  herself.  Only  Washington  and  Tokyo 
can  do  that." 


\L  TO  OBEY  '        •  RESS 

P\KS    PRECEDENT   once 
more  and  i  hornet's  nest.    He  refuses 

at  one  of  the  now  Jones  Merchant 

Marino  Act,  which  Congr.  d  and  he  signed.     Section  34 

directs  him  to   terminate  portions  of  treaties  which  prevent 
discrimination  in  favor  of  American  ships.     Mr.  Wilson  holds 

titutional  power  to  so  direot  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  the  policy  sought  to  be  imposed  would  violate 

bligations  of  treaty-making  and  trea ty- 
ping.    While  the  Presidential  veto  has  hen  previously  used 
to  kill  sadonal  attempts  to  abrogate  treaties,  no  exact 

hnical  precedent  appears  to  have  been  unearthed  by  the  press 
for  Presidenl  Wilson's  signing  of  this  law  as  a  \\  hole  and  declining 
ply   with   one   part   of  it.     Concerning   the  principle  in- 
:•.    Mr.    Wilson    does    not    lack    defenders   even 
among    Republican    papers.     Commercial    journals    point    out 
that  althb  American  Bhip-builders  and  operators  have  favored 
^criminal  'ion.  ship-owners  have  opposed  it.    Ad- 

ministration supporters  declare  that  the  President  has  performed 
""one   of   hi  and    bravest    acts."     But,  according  to 

publican  advices,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  "impeached." 
Th'  lican  National  Committee  gives  out  a  statement  by 

Bannis  Taylor,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  which 
likens  Presidenl    Wilson's  action   to  the  exercise  of  "the  dis- 
•  4  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  to  suspend  statutes 
"in  conflict  with  the  royal  will."     It  is  "the 
all  •  ■  '  made  upon  the  Constitution,  even  by 
the  WflsoD  dictatorship,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  and  "as  the  revolution 
of  1688   made  it    impos&ible  for  that   form  cf  tyranny  ever  to 
;«pear  under  English  and  American  constitutions,  President 
Wil  tary  of  State  Colby,  equally  responsible, 

Any  attempl  of  any  Executive,  or  his  advisers, 
in  the  English-  odd  to  revive  the  hated  'dispensing 

power'  of  ''■      -    larta  will  constitute  the  greatest  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.     The   House  of  Representatives  meets  in 
r." 
The    President's   declaration   of   policy   is   published   in   the 
following  brief  statement : 

"The  D'  partment  of  State  has  been  informed  by  the  President 
that  he  dofs  not  deem  the  direction    contained  in  Section  34 
of  the  so-called  Merchant  Marine  Act  an  exercise  of  any  con- 
'ituMonal  power  possest  by  the  Congress. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  section  referred  to,  the  President 

was  do  'thin  niii'  »•  !'><  i    tl  e  act  became  a  law  to 

governments  with  whom  the  United  States 

had  entered  into  commercial  treaties  that  this  country  elected 

>  much  of  said  treaties  as  restricted  the  right  of 

to  impose  discriminating  customs  duties  on 

imports   and    discriminatory    tonnage   dues,    according  as   the 

carrier-  itic  or  foreign,  quite  regardless  of  the 

e  mutual,  operating  equally  upon 

other  governments  which  are  parties  to  tho  treaties,  and  quite 

-lrdless  also  >>f  the  further  fact  that  the  treaties  contain  no 

:r  termination  in  the  manner  contemplated 

"Th-  Pn  therefore,  consider  leading  to  speak  of 

m' of  the  restrictive  clai  ach  treaties.    The 

posed  upon  the  Executive  would  amount 

ing  I-  the  breach  or  violation  of  said  treaties, 

■  ieh  arc  thirty-two  in  number  and  cover  every  point  of  contact 

and  ■  depend)  ooe  which  constitute  the  modern  relations 

n  frien'!  Such  a  course  would  be  wholly  irrecon- 

peot   which  the  United  States  has 
Onal  '  :i  rits  and  would  falsify  every 

■   binding  force  and  tho  reciprocal 
oeraL" 

of  Stat©  Colby  explains  that  "  the  Merchant  Marine 

final  rush  of  tho  session's  close, 

much  less  secure,  its  revision  in 

an.  To  1  acl  would  have  sacrificed 


th<  uunib    -of  sound  and  enlightened  provisions  which  it 

undoubtedly  contains.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  one  section 
<  [  khe  law  involves  elements  of  illegality  rendering  the  section 
inoperative  need  not  affect  the  validity  and  operation  of  the 
act  as  a  whole."  On  questions  of  treaty-making  power  Mr. 
Colby  quotes  the  veto  by  President  Hayes  of  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  requiring  the  President  to  give  notice  to  China  of 
the  abrogation  of  two  sections  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  (William 
M.  Evarts  then  being  Secretary  of  State)  as  follows: 

"As  the  power  of  modifying  an  existing  treaty,  whether  by 
adding  or  striking  out  provisions,  is  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power  under  the  Constitution,  its  exercise  is  not  competent  for 
Congress,  nor  would  the  assent  of  China  to  this  partial  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  make  the  action  of  Congress  in  thus  pro- 
curing an  amendment  of  a  treaty  competent  exercise  of  authority 
under  the  Constitution.  The  importance,  however,  of  this 
special  consideration  seems  superseded  by  the  principle  that  a 
denunciation  of  a  part  of  a  treaty,  not  made  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  itself  separable  from  the  rest,  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
whole  treaty.  As  the  other  high  contracting  party  has  entered 
into  no  treaty  obligations  except  such  as  include  the  part  de- 
nounced, the  denunciation  by  one  party  of  the  part  necessarily 
liberates  the  other  party  from  the  whole  treaty." 

The  trend  of  much  Republican  comment  represents  the  Presi- 
dent as  "above  the  law"  and  "willing  to  sacrifice  the  new 
merchant  marine,  as  he  has  tried  to  sacrifice  so  many  other 
American  interests,  to  his  personal  policies,"  in  the  words  of  the 
Xew  York  Tribune.  "Section  34  is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
violative  of  anj'  moral  obligation."  insists  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail;  "in  it  the  American  people,  through  their  Congress, 
affirm  their  intention  to  invoke  for  their  own  advantage  the 
measures  of  encouragement  and  protection  to  which  all  great 
maritime  nations  have  resorted  and  still  are  resorting  in  one 
form  or  another."  "Not  one  argument  as  to  retaliation  can  be 
advanced  against  Section  34  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  that 
could  not  be  advanced  against  the  protective  tariff,"  avers  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  characterizes  Mr.  Wilson's  action  as  a 
"demurrer  on  behalf  of  foreign  ships,"  especially  the  British 
merchant  fleet.  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  joins  in 
accusing  Mr.  Wilson  of  nullifying  "our  American  ship  policy," 
saying: 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  twice  before  nullified  acts  of  Congress  in- 
tended to  benefit  American  shipping,  solely  because  the  British 
Government  objected  to  them. 

"The  first  instance  was  the  Panama  Canal  tolls.  The  second 
was  the  five  per  cent,  reduction  in  tariff  taxes  on  goods  brought 
in  American  ships,  provided  in  the  Underwood  (Democratic) 
Tariff  Law  of  1913. 

"In  both  cases  Democratic  Congresses  and  party  platforms 
were  defied  and  Great  Britain's  desires  prevailed. 

"In  this  third  case  Mr.  Wilson  must  deal  with  a  Republican 
Congress,  meeting  ten  weeks  from  to-day,  and  with  the  senti- 
ment of  an  aroused  country." 

But  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.)  asserts  that  the  principle 
involved  is  one  which  the  President  supported  successfully  in 
the  Panama  Canal  tolls  and  the  Colombia-Panama  questions; 
"it  involves  tho  fulfilment  of  our  pledges,  specific  or  indefinite, 
to  foreign  nations."     We  read: 

"The  moral  desirability  of  the  President's  action  conse- 
quently seems  obvious.  He  simply  seeks  to  maintain  our 
international  credit.  Legally  his  action  is  more  questionable. 
Presidents  have  often  vetoed  laws  on  the  ground  of  uncon- 
stitutionality. No  instance  now  comes  to  light  of  their  signing 
measures,  yet  reserving  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  obey  them. 
Lack  of  precedent,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  lack  of 
justification.  The  Prosidont  must  obey  the  Constitution  as  he 
interprets  it.  His  belief  that  a  treaty,  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  can  not  legally  be  unmade  by  Congress,  will  be 
shared  by  many  authorities.  The  question  involved  is  im- 
portant. It  touches  the  essential  powers  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
way.     The  confirmation  of  tho  position  of  either  Congress  or  the 
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President  is  bound  to  have  a  future  bearing  on  the  immemorial 
dispute  as  to  their  exact  respective  provinces." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Financial)  declares  that 
"the  President  is  entitled  to  praise  and  recognition,  both  for 
courage  and  for  foresight  in  his  decision."     Further — 

"To  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will 'expose  us  to  com- 
mercial warfare.  This  we  know  not  only  from  the  intimations 
already  received  from  foreign  nations,  but  also  from  our  own 
sense  of  what  is  to  be  expected.  We  can  not  take  any  such 
action  as  is  contemplated  without  injuring  ourselves.  It  is  to  be 
re'membered,  too,  that  the  steamship  interests,  according  to 
reliable  representatives  of  their  own,  never  asked  for  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  and  that  it  was  inserted 
as  the  result  of  desire  on  the  part  of  legislators  to  reply  to  dis- 
criminations said  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  our  shippers  and 
ship-owners  by  rings,  pools,  and  combines  operating  abroad. 
There  need  be  little  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  combines, 
and  none  of  the  discrimina- 
tions and  injustices  inflicted 
upon  our  domestic  interests. 
They  do  not,  however,  rep- 
resent official  action  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  method 
of  retaliation  attempted  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
will  hurt  us  more  than  it  will 
help  the  steamship  and  export 
interests  which  it  seeks  to 
protect." 

This  commercial  paper  re- 
ports at  length  the  views 
of  shipbuilders'  associations 
which  sponsored  Section  34 
and  ship-owners'  associations 
against  it.  Japanese  inter- 
ests strongly  criticize  the  dis- 
criminatory provisions  of  the 
law.  The  secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  American  Ship- 
builders issues  a  statement 
asserting  that  "the  treaties 
in  question  all  contain  ex- 
press provisions  for  their  ab- 
rogation upon  due  notice  by 
either  of  the  contracting  na- 
tions," and  citing  the  similari- 
ty of  language  in  the  Seaman's  Act  that  "requested  and  di- 
rected" the  President  to  secure  changes  in  treaties  which  he 
obtained,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  that  "authorizes  and 
directs"  the  President  to  secure  abrogation  of  certain  restrictions 
in  behalf  of  American  ships. 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  press  we  find  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  danger  of  general  maritime  warfare  at  this  critical  time 
which  has  been  averted,  and  the  "issue  of  good  faith  squarely 
raised"  by  the  President.  He  is  taking  an  extraordinary  step, 
but  defends  it  upon  "the  strongest  possible  grounds,  those  of 
moral  duty,  contractual  obligation,  and  constitutional  law," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  Newark  Evening 
News  says: 

"The  question  as  to  whether  Congress  exceeded  its  authority 
in  directing  the  President  to  denounce  the  treaties,  and  as  to 
whether  he  is  justified  in  refusing  to  act  upon  that  mandate,  is  an 
important  one  that  should  help  to  clear  present  confusion  over 
just  where  the  treaty-making  power  of  our  Government  lies. 
But  of  more  immediate  importance  is  the  question  of  the  attitude 
of  this  country  toward  treaties.  Are  they  agreements  to  be  kept, 
even  when  it  might  be  to  our  material  advantage  to  abrogate 
them,  or  are  they  'scraps  of  paper'  to  be  torn  up  whenever  that 
serves  our  interest?  That  is  a  question  of  good  faith,  and  good 
faith  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  international  relations 
must  rest." 


The  New  York  World  observes  that  when  Congress  passed  the 
Jones  Act  and  the  President  signed  it,  "they  must  have  known 
that  there  was  trouble  ahead": 

"The  attempt  to  commit  this  country  to  the  subsidy  system 
was  clumsy  and  ill-considered.  The  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  President  to  have  interposed  his  objection  to  the  repudiation 
of  treaty  rights  guaranteed  other  nations  was  when  through  the 
regular  means  of  a  veto  be  could  have  returned  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress for  its  further  consideration.  In  effect,  his  present  action 
is  a  belated  veto,  of  which  the  immediate  consequence  is  to 
shift  discussion  from  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  itself  to  his 
constitutional  authority  to  set  aside  the  plain  instructions  of 
Congress." 

The  New  York  Times  contrasts  the  Republican  program  of 
conducting  international  business  "through  quarreling,"  with 
the  fact  that  the  President  "declines  to  plunge  the  country's 

foreign  business  into  chaos": 


"Nice  points  about  the 
constitutionality  of  his  action 
are  raised.  It  is  undeniably 
a  delicate  question.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  an  exact  precedent 
for  what  Mr.  Wilson  has 
done.  The  one  cited  from 
the  Hayes  Administration  is 
really  for  vetoing  a  bill  passed 
by  Congress,  not  for  refusing 
to  act  upon  a  clause  in  a 
bill  which  the  President  had 
signed.  Undoubtedly,  Con- 
gress can  abrogate  a  treaty 
directly,  if  it  chooses.  It  did 
not  seek  to  do  that  in  the 
present  instance.  Just  as, 
undoubtedly,  the  initiative  in 
all  matters  concerning  treaty 
negotiations  rests  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
No  one  has  affirmed  this  more 
roundly  than  Senator  Lodge. 
Between  the  two  principles 
there  is  obviously  room  for 
angry  and  inconclusive  de- 
bate. But  there  is  no  room 
for  debating  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Wilson's  action. 
He  has  prevented  the  Republi- 
cans from  rushing  the  country 
into  a  huge  [business  blunder. 
Their  theory  of  good  business 
would  seem  to  be  that  the 
way  to  promote  it  is  to  bring 

on  violent  quarrels  with  the  people  with  whom   they  wish  to 

trade." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  asks,  "Would  Senator  Harding 
'  hopefully  approach '  Europe  with  a  treaty  for  '  an  association  of 
nations'  in  one  hand  and  thirty  mutilated  treaties  in  the  other?" 
The  Post  thinks  that  "nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
shockingly  partizan  spirit  in  which  every  act  of  President  Wilson 
is  viewed  than  the  automatic  cry  of  '  Autocracy '  that  greeted 
his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Congress  in  a  matter 
in  which  no  one  would  have  refused  that  acknowledgment  more 
positively  than  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt."     Indeed, 

"  Treaties  are  expressly  committed  by  the  Constitution  not  to 
Congress  but  to  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and  not  to  a  mere 
majority  of  the  Senate  but  to  a  two-thirds  majority.  President. 
Wilson  would  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power  as  well  as  to  his  own  office  if  he  had  treated 
an  act  of  Congress  that  attempted  to  bring  about  an  alteration 
of  a  treaty  as  anything  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion.  The 
fact  that  he  had  signed  the  bill  containing  the  'mandate'  does 
not  affect  the  point.  He  signed  the  Jones  Merchant  Marine  Act 
because  most  of  it  was  badly  needed  and  lie  could  not  have 
vetoed  a  part  of  it  without  vetoing  it  in  toto.  To  argue  that  he 
is  bound  by  the  'mandate'  is  as  foolish  as  i(  would  be  to  argue  that 
he  would  be  bound  to  recall  Ambassador  Davis  because  he  signed 
a  bill  containing  a  provision  for  his  recall.  The  President  can 
not  sign  away  any  of  his  constitutional  powers  or  prerogatives." 


THE    WRONG    METHOD. 
— Satterfield  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
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COOL  GREETINGS  TO  OUR  IMMIGRANTS 

LONG  AND  HARD  BATTLE  in  Congress  between  em- 
ployers oi  unskilled  labor,  who  approve  the  swelling  tide 
•^     -*-        immigration,  ami  labor  leaders,  who  fear  the  same 
tide  will  bring  down   wages,   i-  predicted  by   the  Washington 
the  New  York  Coll.    Already  immigrants  are 
the  old  prewar  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  and  organ- 
apprehensivi    lesl  the  newooihers  will  undermine 
-    .•    living   standards   of   the   American    workingman. 
"What  an  to  do  with  these  millions  of  immigrants 

who  an-  now  Booking  to  this  laid  of  plenty  and  high-paying 
•  ■rand  Rapids  A  •  os.  "Are  we  going  to  lei 
them  brine  down  the  standard  of  production,  the  standard  of 
living,  the  standard  of  education,  and  tin  standard  of  citizen- 
ship?" Ellis  Mand, 
with  a  normal  capacity 
<>f  five  thousand  aliens  a 
■  lay.  w a-  mi  completely 
blocked  by  incoming 
hordi  •  nt  1  \-     that 

mshipa  earrj  ing  im- 
migrant  passengers 
oompelled  t<»  lie  idle  for 
a   day   or   two  until  the 

m  could  be  r.- 
lieved.  "Ever  since 
191 1  i'  ha-  been  <>1>\  ious 
thai  the  end  of  the  war 
would  bring  a  tide  of 
immigrants,  yel  uol  one 
effective  step  ha-  been 
to  cope  w itli  it." 
di  clan  s  thi   \.  ■•.  N  ork 

which    further 

he   porl 
entrj      "are      actually 
during  th<> 
ird    immigration    1" 

.•■../-■■    ■  ■    '■■  ■ 


I  ,     .N.W    Vm  i..  | 

FORGETTING    'I'll!',    DISCOMFORTS    OF    ELLIS    ISLAND, 
immigrant  women  and  children  listening  to  the  sinking  of  Madame  Schumann-Heink. 


ill. 


war. 


\l  d 


...      read 


m 


the 


■  \..'    ii:   recenl    years,   if  ever,  has  the  island  been  able  to 
handle  the  incoming  crowd  properly.     Year  after  year  the  au- 
irities   have  complained  of  tin.  undermanning  of  the  staff, 
h  iring  the  war.  when  immigration  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
.  found  i'   possible  t<.  examine  those  arriving  and  weed  out 
und.~Mal.li-.  proving  wbal  could  be  done  in  normal  times 
with  an  adequate  staff .    The  i  k>mmissioner-<  leneral  reported  this 
in  detail  aid  urged  thai  due  preparation  !»■  made  against  the 
time  when  the  rush  would  be  on  again.     Hi-  pleas  have  gone 
tin!  ■  and  station  i-  blocked,     ships  an-  held  idle 

Incoming  aliens  are  delayed  and   inconve- 
nienced.   No  pi  unination  can  be  made  of  the  newcomt 

ound  to  filter  through  with  the  desirables." 

u  of  the  immigration  problem,  think  tin    \.  •.■. 
-  lies  in  mon  careful  Beloc- 
iii  an  editorial 
Up  the  Bar 

in-  at    E11JB   I   land   has 

■nd  ha\ >•  come  v. it h  onl 
dollars  each  !■•  hem  and   poverty.     Thi-  i     star- 

tling pn  th(   inefficiency  of  our  consuls 

olat<  d   Europe  to  the 

do  not  care  whom  I  |  rj  here 

if  '■'  ....  Hi',,,-,  cd  to 

n  for  violation  of  our  immigration  code,  and  we  have 

f>  o  ighl  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 

■      •     ■.  corrupl  in  th<  ir  »  r- 
tnon  dutj  of  protecting  their  own 
improper  immigrai 

ibution  of  th<  i 


immigrants.  Throwing  them  out  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  Easl  Side  of  New,  York,  there  to  gel  the  lirsl  glimpse  of 
our  civilization  from  anarchists  and  "Red"  Socialists,  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal." 

Some  of  our  editors  do  not  welcome  the  newcomers  as  of  old. 
In  Chicago,  for  instance,  which  is  receiving  immigrants  at  the 
prewar  rate,  we  read  in  The  Tribune,  apropos  of  the  immigrants 
"who  come  from  suffering  and  devastated  regions  of  Europe": 

The  people  whom  we  are  admitting  bear  not  only  the  im- 
press of  the  last  six  years,  but  the  impress  of  centuries.  Tho 
last  six  years  have  loft  their  mark,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  of  less: 
importance  than  the  effectsof  conditions  endured  for  generations. 
"In  plain  English,  wo  mean  that  the  renewed  influx  is  from 
regions  in  Europe  where  political  and  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions are  almost  as  remote  from  our  own  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.     The  men  and  women  who  are  coining  to  us  are  not 

only  entirely  ignorant 
of  our  history  and  of 
the  spirit  of  our  society 
and  institutions,  but 
they  have  conceptions 
of  progress,  of  politics, 
of  social  organization 
widely  different  and 
even  opposed  to  our 
own.  It  is  vital  to  our 
peace     and      consistent. 

American  progress  that 
we  shall  not  admit  great 
masses  of  these  peoples. 
There  is  a  pressure  to 
do  so  on  economic 
grounds,  on  the  theory 
that  we  must  havo 
cheaper  labor.  The  ar- 
gument is  shortsighted. 
Our  social  and  political 
integrity  are  the  first 
considerations,  infinite- 
ly more  important  than 
tho  fallacious  profits  of 
accelerated  business. 
American  industry  had 
better  be  retarded  for  a 
genera  t  ion  than  America 
lost,  for  all  time.  Alien  sentiment,  and  solidarity  are  powerful 
in  politics.  They  will  have  the  aid  of  such  business  interests 
as  foolishly  prefer  a  temporary  money  profit  to  the  security  of 
American  principles.  If  American  opinion  is  not  organized  for 
the  protection  of  American  integrity,  tho  tide  of  immigration 
w  ill  sweep  it  away." 

.Many  editors  believe  that  the  "mental  processes"  as  well  as 
the  physical  and  financial  condition  of  the  immigrant  should 
receive  attention  from  the  immigration  officials.  "What  kind 
of  people  are  those  who  are  coming  to  live  among  us?"  asks  the 
(irand  Uapids  A'ar.s.  And  we  read  further  in  a  double-column 
editorial: 

"It  is  all  well  and  good  to  have  men  among  us  who  are  not 
afraid  of  an\  kind  of  toil.  But  it  is  far  more  essential  to  have 
among  us  men  who  do  not  despise  our  system  of  government. 
Far  belter  that  we  left  some  of  the  work  undone  than  that  wo 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  an  alien  horde  with  fantastic  notions 
about  government,  liberty,  social  intercourse,  and  economic 
rights. 

"The  very  finest  blood  we  have  is  the  result  of  an  older  immi- 
gration, which  brought  the  brave  adventurer  to  our  shores. 
That  kind  of  aliens  is  not,  coming  now  in  such  numbers.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  men  of  other  races  and  of  other  minds, 

sullen,  dejected  creatures,  many  of  them,  who  will  not  and  can 
not  become  one  with  us.  These  new  aliens  will  not  distribute 
themselves  throughout   the  country.     They  will  gather  in  our 

ahead;,    too  populous  cities. 

"America  does  not  want  to  turn  from  her  shores  any  desir- 
able men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  come  here  to  work  and 
live  with  US  and  become  one  of  the  family  of  Americans.  But 
we  do  not  want  any  more  undesirables,  who  will  labor  in  days 
to  come  to  undermine  what  we  have  built  and  in  the  end  will 
ucceed  in  destroying  the  whole  structure  of  government  we 
have  bo  carefully  erected  and  which  we  love  with  all  our  souls. 
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IMMIGRANTS    DINING    IN    RELAYS    AT    ELLIS    ISLAND. 

So  rapidly  are  these  people  pouring  in    through  the    nation's  main  gateway  that  the  machinery  for  controlling    such  a  flood  is  strained  to 

the  breaking-point. 


"It  is  time  for  big  business  to  take  stock,  to  reckon  with  more 
than  profits  and  ever  larger  output,  to  consider  the  security  of 
America  and  all  it  stands  for." 

While  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Globe  profoundly  regrets  that 
"the  swelling  tide  of  immigration  does  not  wash  some  general 
houseworkers  upon  these  shores,"  even  tho  women  predominate 
among  the  newcomers,  a  writer  in  the  Seattle  Times,  who  de- 
scribes Ellis  Island  as  "a  beehive  of  swarming  humanity,"  tells 
us,  as  if  in  answer  to  those  who  criticize  the  quality  of  our 
present  immigrant^,  that  these  people  are  corning  as  fast  as 
ships  can  bring  them  and  that  they  are  of  a  higher  class  than  the 
prewar  immigrant.     More  specifically,  we  read: 

"1.  The  port  is  in  the  midst  of  an  immigration  wave  that 
has  not  yet  hit  its  crest,  and  that  it  probably  will  be  months 
before  there  is  any  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals. 

"2.  An  unusually  large  number  of  Spaniards  are  coming  to 
America  as  mechanics  and  farm-hands,  many  of  them  with  cash 
in  pocket  for  the  purchase  of  land,  thus  lending  encouragement 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  for  a  long  time  has 
been  warning  that  there  must  be  a  back-to-the-land  movement. 

"3.  Italy  is  sending  the  largest  number  of  immigrants.  Ire- 
land is  contributing  a  considerable  total.  Eastern  Europe  is 
flocking  to  America  in  large  groups.  The  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  sending  a  substantial  number.  Russia,  Germany,  ard 
Austria  are,  of  course,  in  a  position  making  it  impossible  for 
their  inhabitants  to  swell  our  immigration  totals. 

"4.  Many  of  the  Italians  arriving  are  reservists  who  went  to 
war  from  this  country  and  are  now  back  for  good,  bringing  the 
families  that  were  stranded  at  home  during  the  war. 

"5.  The  type  of  the  new  immigrant  is  high,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  rejections  because  of  the  literacy  test.  There 
is  little  of  radicalism  among  the  newcomers. 

"6..  Stowaways  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  determination  of  even  the  poorest  to  get  to  America. 

"7.  Emigration  from  America  has  been  heavy,  but  is  exceeded 
by  immigration,  and  most  of  those  departing  plan  to  return 
shortly  with  their  families  and  take  up  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States." 

"Those  who  used  to  leave  Europe  were  mostly  people  from 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  who  felt  that  a  better  eco- 
nomic chance  was  open  over  here,"  remarks  the  Boston  Globe. 
But  nowadays,  we  are  told,  "the  under  man  can  not  pay  the 
high  cost  of  modern  steerage  travel,  which  is  as  high  as  the 
first-class  rate  was  before  the  war."  So  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
for  this  reason  the  class  of  immigrants  now  coming  into  this 
country  should  be  higher.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  therefore, 
while  it  would  have  immigration  officials  "exercise  great  care  in 
their  examination  of  immigrants,"  points  out  that — 


''The  entry  of  these  people  into  the  United  States  will  go 
far  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor  in  this  country,  and  corre- 
spondingly operate  to  the  increase  of  production  of  which  the 
United  States  is  in  such  need.  There  can  be  no  objection,  under 
existing  conditions  in  the  industrial  field,  to  this  transatlantic 
tide  of  humanity,  if  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  There  is  welcome 
and  work  here  for  more  than  the  number  mentioned  if  they 
come  with  the  purpose  of  making  this  country  their  home  and 
of  submitting  themselves  to  law-abiding  citizenship." 


THE   "UNDECLARED"  WAR  IN  HAITI 


it 


T. 


HE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  has  been  too  long  shrouded  in  silence  and 
mystery,"  asserts  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.).  Senator 
Harding  recently  exprest  similar  sentiments,  and  added  that  in 
that  Republic  "war  is  being  waged,  tho  never  declared,  through 
the  usurpation  by  the  Executive  of  powers  not  only  never  be- 
stowed on  him,  but  scrupulously  withheld  by  the  Constitution," 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  Therefore,  thinks 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  "Americans  are 
not  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  patience  with  a  group  of  men 
who  praise  democracy  in  the  abstract,  but  do  not  practise  it  in 
their  relations  with  weaker  nations."  "The  immediate  cause  of 
our  occupying  Haiti  was  Germany,  which  had  been  intent  upon 
securing  a  foothold  in  Haiti  by  promising  to  stabilize  the 
revenues  and  finances  of  the  Republic,"  the  Newark  Evening 
News  (Ind.)  reminds  us.     We  read  on: 

"To  checkmate  Germany's  plans,  the  United  States  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Haiti,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3,  1916,  and  the  object  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble, was  'to  remedy  the  present  condition  of  its  revenues  and 
finances,  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  Republic,  to  carry 
out  plans  for  the  economic  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  and  its  people.'  " 

Major-General  Lejcune,  who  commands  the  American  forces 
in  Haiti,  says  that  "the  landing  of  the  Marines  in  1915  was  for 
the  protection  of  American  lives."  This  explanation,  however, 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.).     Says  this  paper: 

"Why  should  we  have  occupied  little  Haiti  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  when  no  Americans  had  been  attacked,  while  staying 
out  of  big  Mexico,  where  hundreds  of  Americans  had  been  slain 
and  thousands  were  in  daily  jeopardy? 

"The  truth  is  that  we  exercised  the  right — or  the  power — of  a 
great  nation  to  settlo  the  affairs  of  a  tiny  one,  because  the  tiny 
one  was  disorderly. 

"In   all   of   this   lime    there   has   been    no   action    by    Congress 
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authorise  or   approve  of   American   intervention,   no  ade- 

s,  no  investigation  of  the  acts  of  the 
ninistration." 

"We  have  violated  Haiti's  right  oi  self-determination,"  eon- 
emdes  the  Cleveland    ~  tnd    .     Furthermore,  deolarea  the 

\.a  York  T    '■■■■■     Ind.  Rep.),  "the  Administration  has  never 
avowed  the  real  purpose  of  its  Haitian  policy,  because  such  an 
avowal  would  manifestly  clash  with  the  President's  postwar  pro- 
Mi  for  self-determination  for  small  nations.''     As  if  to  round 
out  the  list  of  criticism,  the  charge  is  made  that  the  National 
.    Hank  of  Nen   York  dominates  the  American  bank  which 
boughl    the    French   holdings  of  the  Banco  Nacional  of  Haiti, 
and   that    this  hank   is  used   to   help   some  and   to   hurt  others. 
-y  Coll.y.  in  reply  to  this  last  charge,  declares  that  the 
tional  City  Hank  "is  not  the  financial  arbiter  of  Haiti,"  and 
that  tin    Department  of  state  "has  used  its  influence  toward 
preventing  the  National  City  Hank  from  enjoying  monopolistic 
pm  merican  occupation  Secretary  Colby  said: 

"The  oourse  of  this  country  has  been  moderate,  and  dictated 

only  by  the  desire  to  meel  it >  duties  and  not  in  any  degree  to 


go  beyond  them.  Had  less  been  done,  this  country  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  might  have  been  exposed 
to  sound  criticism." 

"Hasty  and  violent  criticism  at  the  present  time  may  be 
attributed  to  partizanship,"  thinks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
'"critics  of  our  administration  of  Haiti  ,  .  .  like  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  wo  intervened  there  out  of  pure  cussedness,  instead 
of  striving  to  prevent  a  bad  situation  from  becoming  worse." 
The  Times  further  points  out  that  "what  the  United  States  did 
for  Cuba  it  is  endeavoring  to  do  for  Haiti,"  and  it  continues, 
in  defense  of  the  present  regime: 

"Since  the  Americans  took  over  the  country  a  constabulary 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  natives  has  been  organized,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  built,  Port  au  Prince 
has  been  cleaned  up  and  modernized,  and  work  has  been  made 
for  thousands  of  people  who  had  always  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  in  squalor.  Everywhere  public  improvements  are 
well  advanced.  There  have  been  mistakes,  no  doubt,  and  ex- 
cesses may  have  been  committed  by  men  drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority.  But  an  honest  and  creditable  work  has  been  done 
by  the  American  administrators." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


America  Bret  if  you  would  si*e  it  last '  —  Washington  Post. 
Win  m  i-  going  down,  ;ill  unbeknownst  to  bread. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

BTBODi  wishes  Miss  Fortune  would  get  married  and  settle  clown. — 
■il. 
-  not  the  band-wagon  that  excites  the  folks  this  year,  but  the  coal- 
wagon. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Tin    ez-Kalser  has  made  his  will.     It   is  ;i  pretty  legacy  he  has  left 
liiiuiuj       / 
□    of  the  skilled  sugar  manipulators  appear  to  have  gone  into  the 
.  ...d  hii»in<  /(" 

it    mn   Ford  has  reduced  the  price  of  flivvers  again.     His  motto  is  a 

rj  child  > >f  earth      Brooklyn  Eagle. 
is  regard  to  the  I  I  Nations,  all  the  other  countries  In  the  world 

•  of  step  but  as.  rk  Morning  Telegraph. 

(•}['  tats  of  having  a   flve-cent    cigar.     All  cities  have   them, 

il,.-  prta  a  quarter.-     Issoctated  Editors  (Chicago). 

will    have   to   learn    how    to   throw    before   they   can   effectively 

l  weapon.     Greenvilh   (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
N  the  Income-tax  and  the  campaign-fund  collector,  these  aro  sad 

be  idle  rich. 

■npai-n    dough   is   not 
-••If- ■  9     C  i  I'ii  il' 

\  -ni  for  Bat  tng 

land   i-  always  measured 

.l>- 
soci<;  I 

■       II  Ml  it  tOO 

much    is     beard     of    Independi  ace     In 
polite-        Yes   and  too  little  Is  seen  of 

it.—    '  ■     Mortlll  .lilt. 

too  late  to  run 

-  ocj  .  wiih  the 

ramp  :i.-i!  slog  m,  "II<  I  i in   high 

cost    of    flivving."  -     I.  and 

Ti  .  I  law  ma)  have  Improi  o  I 

ill  h.  lull  it  has  men 

■  pre- 

iii  hit 

• 

\ 

■ 
i  new  prohlbl 

■sot     down     ih. 
I 

\  from 

f  Hlben  owing 

M  \ .  mdred  dol- 

fund, 

y.    and  ijm -r- 

fluous —  Pitubur.. 


Malllirw   A'lftlllt. 

SOMEWHERE   IN 


Don't ;  '■•!  »i  b  we  were  bach  to  the  1     -    \  .   m ec  ? 
You  ov«  Iful,  Emma  I  " 


Plenty  of  houses  arc  now  being  put  up — in  price. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Add  "Happenings  in  tho  Unseen  World":    Prices  continue  to  decline. — 
Newark  Star-Eagle. 

The   rolling-pin   may   yet  become   as   effective  as   the   steam-roller. — 
Greeniille  (S.  C.)  News. 

Happy-go-lucky  method  of  dealing  with  "Reds"  is  neither  happy  nor 
lucky. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  will  be  no  break  in  prices  until  the  buyer  applies  tho  brake. — 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Peace  may  have  its  victories  in  Europe,  but  mostly  they  aro  taking 
place  on  the  battle-field. — Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Who  else  but  politicians  would   have  thought  of  giving  women  tho 
vote  and  nobody  to  vote  for? — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  paper  suits  come  the  people  will  expect  unfaltering  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  tho  weather  bureau. — Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Of  course  some  men  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  tell  thoir  wives  to  vote 
the  way  they  don't  want  thorn  to  voto. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  homo-run  record  should  be  reestablished 

under  prohibition. — Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Money  is  just  liko  a  man:  the  tighter 
it  gets  tho  louder  it  talks. — Raleigh  Times. 

We  have  never  decided  what  to  do  with 
our  ex-Presidents,  but  Mexico  solves  the 
problem  by  putting  it  up  to  St.  Peter. 
— Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

This  country  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  shock  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  the  President  of  Franco  merely  because 
of  illness. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Twenty-five  thousand  laborers  are 
said  to  be  needed  in  Pittsburgh;  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  enough  work  to  keop  fully 
ten  thousand  busy. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Now  Cox  charges  that  the  Republicans 
are  raising  twenty-flvo  millions  to  buy 
the  Presidency.  Isn't  thero  any  way  to 
stop  this  increase  of  prices? — Associated 
Editors  (Chicago). 

Tii':  noise  y  .J  hear  these  days  is  not 
the  consumer  shaking  down  the  coal  in 
the  furnace;  it  i.:  the  noise  of  tho  coal 
dealer  shaking  dowr  th3  consumer. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

CiiiAiis  in  tho  possession  of  I'.dward 
Fischer,  held  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  bomb  explosion,  were  found  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  tobacco,  according  to 
news  reports.  I.ucky  fe'iovv!  Buffalo 
Commercial. 

General  Wranoel  is  extemJnated 
every   Monday,   Wednesday,  and  Frida  . 
and  trims  tin    Bolsheviki  every  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and   Saturday,  thereby    keep 
ing  his  batting  average  fairly  steady.- 
Manitoba  Free  Press. 
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BIG  POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE   "LITTLE   ENTENTE" 


THE  "  LITTLE  ENTENTE  "  of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Roumania  will  prove  to  be  an  engine  of  big 
politics,  it  is  predicted  by  some  French  journals,  in 
whose  view  it  will  require  "watchful  waiting."  The  feeling  is, 
as  the  Paris  Liberie  expresses  it,  that  the  three  nations  of  the 
"Little  Entente"  were  largely  impelled  to 
their  action  because,  "having  taken  away 
vast  provinces  from  Hungary,"  they  were 
afraid  the  Hungarians  might  try  to  put 
through  some  scheme  to  recover  their  lost 
lands.  But  other  Paris  newspapers  give 
whole-hearted  approval  to  the  statesman- 
ship that  produced  the  new  nucleus  of  na- 
tions, he  Journal  des  Debats  dismisses  as 
idle  the  dream  of  certain  folk  in  France  and 
in  England  that  some  day  there  may  be  "a 
sort  of  reconstitution  of  Austria-Hungary 
under  the  form  of  a  Danubian  Confedera- 
tion in  the  old  style,"  and  tells  us  they  can 
not  bring  themselves  to  realize  that  "the 
war  once  and  for  all  destroyed  old  formulas." 
The  Paris  Temps  believes  that  the  "  Little 
Entente,"  as  it  is  claimed  at  Prague  and  at 
Bucharest,  is  a  necessary  knot  of  defensive 
agreements,  "designed  to  guarantee  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  different  treaties  on  which 
peace  is  based,"  and  it  assures  us  that 
France  welcomes  such  an  aim,  and  wonders 
whether  "the  other  treaties  should  not  be 
guaranteed  also."  In  Italy  the  Rome 
Giornale  d'ltalia  exprest  the  first  alarmed 
impression  of  the  Italian  press  by  saying 
that  "the  Slavs  have  formed  a  bloc,  against 
us,"  but  official  announcements  from  Prague, 
we  are  told,  have  allayed  Italian  apprehen- 
sion. A  difference  of  opinion  is  found  in 
the  German  press,  for  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung  says  "this  grouping  of  little  states  is 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  may  ultimately  result  in 
the  ancient  order  of  armed  alliances,  and  resuscitate  the 
perils  of  a  conflagration,"  but  the  Kolnischc  Zeitung  be- 
lieves that  the  "  Little  Entente  "  shows  that  the  three  nations 
composing  it  have  been  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
tlu-ow  off  the  "dominance  of  French  foreign  policy"  and  to 
inaugurate  a  policy  of  their  own  to  insure  peace  in  Central 
Europe.  Critics  of  France  show  satisfaction  in  describing  the 
"Little  Entente"  as  evidence  of  the  "collapse"  of  French  policy 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Copenhagen  Politiken 
explains  this  contention  by  telling  us  that  for  a  time  French 
policy  designed  a  Danube  Federation  with  its  point  against 
Germany.  Later  France  attempted  an  alliance  of  Balkan 
states  against  Bolshevism,  according  to  this  journal,  but  "both 
plans  have  failed  utterly."  Hungary  alone  is  still  closely 
attached  to  France,  we  read  further,  but  this  fact  itself  colors 
the  understanding  between  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania,  and  German  Austria  "not  only  with  an  anti-Hun- 
garian but  also  with  an  anti-French  character."  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  being  the  initiator  of  tho  "  Little  Entente," 
and  The  ('-echo-Slovak  Review  (Chicago)  tells  us  that  over  since 
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"FATHER    OF    THE    'LITTLE 
ENTENTE.'" 

Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  Czecho-Slovakia's 

Foreign  Minister,  who  began  work  for 

the  "  Little  Entente  "  at  the  collapse  of 

the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 


the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  he  has  worked  unceasingly  to  bring  about  the  political 
consolidation  of  Central  Europe  in  order  to  "prevent  the  heart 
of  Europe  from  becoming  a  new  center  of  disturbance  and  wars." 
The  three  states  of  the  "  Little  Entente,"  we  are  reminded,  have 
inherited  important  shares  of  the  assets  of 
former  Austria-Hungary,  and  have  numerous 
interests  in  common  which  make  their  alli- 
ance very  natural  and,  in  fact,  indispensable. 
An  official  statement  on  the  subject  is 
afforded  by  Dr.  Benes  himself  in  a  Prague 
dispatch  to  the  Paris  Matin,  from  which  we 
quote  in  part: 

"The  political  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the 
Entente  between  these  three  countries  may 
thus  bo  explained:  Since  the  armistice  Cen- 
tral Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  due  to  various  causes.  There 
have  been  dangers  from  the  outside  and 
troubles  from  within  these  countries,  the  fear 
of  losing  the  liberty  won  so  hardly,  and  the 
fear  of  unsuspected  and  sudden  develop- 
ments imperiling  the  existence  of  these  na- 
tions. Each  of  these  countries  in  its  isolated 
state  was  so  much  the  more  imperiled.  Now 
the  Entente  gives  much  more  stability  to  con- 
ditions in  Central  Europe  and  confidence  to 
the  nations  involved,  so  that  they  have  more 
reliance  on  their  own  strength.  In  a  word, 
it  makes  them  stronger  without  and  within. 

"  The  second  reason  for  the  Entente  is  not 
less  important.  This  is,  that,  owing  to  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  the  chaotic  conditions 
of  commercial  relations  in  the  matter  of 
duties,  etc.,  there  was  much  interference 
with  exports  and  imports,  and  in  general 
with  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
tries. The  political  Entente  will  establish 
order  in  their  economic  relations,  and  these 
economic  relations  will  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  dangers  from  the  outside  and 
troubles  from  within  in  stronger  wise  than 
any  other  measures." 

Dr.  Benes  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ideas  inspiring  the  formation  of 
the  "  Little  Entente"  are  those  which  have  characterized  Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia,  and  Roumania  since  the  armistice,  and 
the  key-note  of  them  is  consolidation,  reconstruction,  and  organ- 
ization of  the  countries  of  Central  Europe.  It  is  needless  to 
assert  that  the  policy  is  one  of  "peace  and  pacification  for 
Central  Europe,"  and  he  adds: 

"There  remains  one  more  point  which  may  be  considered 
of  most  striking  interest.  From  a  political  standpoint  tin- 
cooperation  of  these  three  countries  is  based  on  a  realization  and 
application  of  the  Trianon  Treaty  with  the  Hungarians.  We 
three  are  solidly  united  to  defend  this  treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  wish  ever  to  avoid  having  the  Hungarians  become  a, 
cause  of  trouble  in  Central  Europe.  Wo  have  taken  a  firm 
resolve  in  this  matter,  and  yet  have  no  ill-feeling  toward  the 
Hungarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  ask  them  to  see  t  hings  actually 
as  they  are,  and  to  enter  into  orderly  relations,  as  friendly  as 
may  be,  with  all  their  neighbors.  Further,  it  lias  been  our  aim 
to  show  Europe  that  the  old  Austria-Hungary  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  Europe,  and  also  that  the  idea  of  a  Danubian  Confeder- 
ation of  whatever  sort  may  be  quietly  and  finally  discarded, 
because  we  ourselves  form  a.  group  that  can  establish  order 
and  close  cooperation  without  the  creation  of  political  and 
economic  entities,  possibly  offensive  to  various  states  interested. 
We  aim  to  show  that  in  destroying  the  ancient  Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy  the  Allies  did  not  commit  an  error,  but  rather  laid  a 
foundation  for  new  formations  in  Central  Europe  which  will  be 
much   ii:  ible  in   their  relationships  ami   which   will  be 

•  ful  and  bag  in  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  to  a  far 

than   the  -1.1   monarchy  or  any  possible  con- 
ration  at  -!>'  and  arest." 

To  the  Paris  M  -  •  Premier .Vesnitch  of  Jugoslavia  de- 

if  similar  tenor,  in  which  he  s:ns  the  following: 

"We  purpose  in  this  section  of  old  Europe  to  keep  the  peace 
which  is  so  much  longed-for  by  Czecho-Slovakia  and  ourselves 
in  the  spirit  of  ,ln    1  c         ins,  ami  to  assure  the  execu- 
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Entente'  the  fact  remains  that  they  fear  it.  Minister  Benes 
even  invoked  it  as  an  argument.  At  the  moment  when  France 
is  pursuing  a  policy  of  friendliness  among  the  Danubian  nations, 
this  is  a  symptom  of  difficulties  and  complications  that  may 
recur.  But  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  stop  anything  that. 
we  have  started  at  Budapest  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Let  us  have 
no  illusions,  no  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  let  nothing  intervene 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  France  that  is  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  France. " 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debals  sees  the  matter  differently,  and 
says  that  Hungary  has  "more  than  once  shown  that  she  has  not 
given  up  hope  of  recovering  certain  lost  territory."     What  is 
more,  she  has  endeavored  to  cause  trouble,  in 
Slovakia  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia, and  this  daily  adds: 
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LITTLE    ENTENTE"    <  (HNTKIES. 


io-Slovakl&,  Jugo-Slavia    and  Roumania    "main  successors  of  the  defunct.  Ausfcro-Hun- 
i  Empire,"  constitute  the   "Little   Entente,"  formed  to  stabilize  conditions  in  Central 
.uid  expand  their  commercial  and  Industrial  relations. 


"The  'Little  Entente'  will  help  to  discour- 
age her  tendencies  in  these  directions,  and 
the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  she  will 
understand  that  once  for  all  she  must 
abandon  all  subversive  projects  and  join 
sincerely  and  finally  with  the  states  that  at 
bottom  have  the  same  economic  interests 
as  she. 

"For  Poland  the  'Little  Entente'  may  be 
an  event  of  great  future  importance.  None 
of  these  nations  dreams  of  going  to  war 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  they  are  all  firmly 
resolved  to  oppose  them  with  an  insur- 
mountable barrier.  If,  as  we  hope,  Poland 
succeeds  in  issuing  from  her  present  tragic 
situation,  she  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  friendly  support,  that  they  will  be 
disposed  to  yield  her.  The  error  of  the 
Allied  governments  has  been  that  even  from 
the  days  of  the  armistice  they  did  not  work 
intelligently  and  earnestly  enough  toward 
a  unification  of  all  the  nations,  which  when 
left  to  themselves  are  exposed  to  every 
danger,  and  when  united  form  a  front  in- 
vulnerable to  all  intrigue  and  all  attack. 
This  is  a  fault,  they  should  not  repeat,  for 
the  consequences  are  too  plain  and  too 
shocking  to  permit,  them  to  fall  again  into 
the  same  error." 


il  possibility  of  their  being  subjected 
•o  question.  We  are  firmlj  resolved  to  continue  side  by  side 
with  our  \llie-  and  associates  who  have  so  largely  con- 

tributed to  our  liberation,  ami  our  devotion  to  Prance  remains 
unchangeabt 

Among  the  French  newspapers  that    see  in  the  formation  of 

tie  Entente"  a  reminder  to  France  thai  in  diplomacy  the 

bird   helps   them   that    help   themselves,  i-   the   Pnris   IAberU, 

whiel  ilusive  the  notion  thai  the  "Little Entente" 

of  the  '•  ('in-iit  Entente,"  and  points  out  thai 

"In  truth  the  'Little  Entente  '  was  formed  as  a  safeguard  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  al  a  moment  Alien  the 'Great  Entente'  was  not. 
at  all  m  titude  to  be  maintained  toward  tho 

id   tin-  Jugo-Slavs,  striving  to  per- 
).'■•  tin  them,  for  the  Roumanians  up  to 

■  ondil ional   adhesion,   would 
Poland  .oid  a    France  was  backing 

Poland,  •  .  in  fend  for  herself. 

happened,  the  (  .v.  proved  favor- 

able to  as;  bul  I  >uld  be  misled  l>.   I  be 

emanating  from  Prague.    Mon- 

bich  tin  political  problem  of  ( Central 

!.  it  can  ool   I"-  denied  thai   in 

taking  tl  ition  ol  te  in  order  to  avoid  the 

ith  Ru  I  •  rmany,  the  members  of  the 

'  iti  mim!  another  danger,  either  imaginary 

tl,  it  t;  in  tlu-ir  '  H      •  '  acquired 

vast   provinces  of  1  .   they   wi  n    afraid   the 

circuit  as,    for 

thi    Bolsheviki 

-  their  lost    land-.     Whether    mch   an 

I     or  in-  i,;    the   '  Little 


Poland  looms  large  in  a  "great  alliance" 
of  Central  European  nations  outlined  by  Roumania's  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  who  exprest  his  ideas  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Parin  Matin  as  follows: 

"When  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  concluded  their  treaty  of 
alliance  with  tho  Serbs  they  very  honorably  and  in  most  friendly 
fashion  brought,  it,  to  us  and  asked  us  to  accede  to  it.  I  told 
I  hem:  'I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your  compact,  which 
provides  for  the  integral  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
ind  without,  the  necessity  of  the  written  word  you  can  count 
upon  the  immediate  intervention  of  Roumania  should  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  be  lorn  as  a  scrap  of  paper  or  even  crumpled, 
lint  as  for  a  general  alliance,  that  is  another  matter.  We 
i  e  such  an  alliance  on  a  wider  horizon,  which  includes  not 
lour  nations,  but  five.  We  see  such  an  alliance  with  Poland 
included.'" 

To  the  Matin's  correspondent  Mr.  Jonescu  said  further  that 
this  greater  alliance  should  prove  so  powerful  it  would  have  a 
chair  in  the  executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
be  occupied  alternately  by  one  of  its  five  representatives,  and 
In-  added: 

An  alliance  of  the  four  nations,  Greece,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
and  ('/echo-Slovakia,  would  always  be  petty  in  conception  and 
limited  in  purview.  It  would  be  no  more  than  a  local  alliance, 
a  Balkan  or  a  Danubian  alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  an  allianca 
of  the  five  nations,  including  Poland,  would  be,  in  the  proper 
•  ise  of  the  word,  a  great  European  alliance,  forming  a  compact 
body  of  studs  reaching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Under   the   egis   of    the    1  wo   great    friends   we  have   in   western 

Europe,  France  and  England,  such  an  alliance  would  constitute 
a  transverse  barrier  in  Europe  which  would  protect  order  within 
its  lines  and  prevent  attacks  from  without." 
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FRENCH   DISAPPROVAL   OF   BLACK 
TROOPS   IN    GERMANY 

GERMAN  PROTESTS  against  France's  black  army  of 
occupation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  find  an  un- 
expected echo  in  the  disapproval  in  some  French  circles 
of  France's  policy  in  this  particular,  which  is  exprest  by  Mr. 
Jean  Finot  in  La  Revue  Mondiale  (Paris).  This  well-known 
political  observer  admits  that  probably  military  necessity  ob- 
liged the  French  authorities  to  make  use  of  her  colonial  soldiers 
on  this  mission,  but  he  considers  that  they  erred  in  not  re- 
membering the  special  mental  bias  of  the  Germans  who  have 
"always  been  imbued  with  race  prejudice."  Long  before  the 
war  all  German  sociological  and  political  writings  revealed  to 
a  disturbing  degree  the  hatred  felt  by  all  Germans  toward  all 
races  of  color,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  Mr.  Finot  suggests, 
when  we  remember  that,  believing  themselves  a  people  chosen 
to  dominate  all  other  races,  the  Germans  entertained  a  feeling 
of  contempt,  either  declared  or  half-disguised,  even  toward 
other  white  races,  beginning  with  the  Slavs  and  ending  with  the 
races  of  so-called  Latin  countries.  It  is  easy  to  judge,  then, 
how  deep  a  resentment  was  roused  by  the  expedition  of  France's 
black  troops,  says  Mr.  Finot,  who  points  to  the  charges  of 
immorality  made  by  certain  German  journals  against  these 
soldiers.  These  charges  are  more  than  prejudiced,  it  is  claimed, 
and  can  not  be  accepted  at  their  face  value.  In  fact,  as  has 
been  shown  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  August  28,  a  neutral 
investigator  for  the  Paris  Matin  discovered  exculpations  of 
France's  black  troops  in  sundry  German  organs.  But  such 
evidence  will  not  mend  matters  sufficiently,  according  to  Mr. 
Finot,  who  writes: 

"Calumnies  against  nations  spread  ordinarily  as  swiftly  as 
those  against  individuals,  with  this  difference,  that  nations 
are  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position  to  disprove  them 
than  individuals.  Yet  both  nations  and  individuals  should  be 
governed  by  the  principle  that  in  life  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
virtuous.  We  must  also  have  the  aspect  of  virtue.  One  of  two 
things  might  be  done  by  the  French  Government.  An  interna- 
tional  committee   might   be   formed   of   men   above   suspicion, 
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taken  from  both  Allied  and  neutrai  nations,  in  order  to  have 
an  official  sifting  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  black 
troops.  We  admit,  nevertheless,  that  this  would  be  a  very 
serious  undertaking,  considered  from  various  points  of  view. 
Thus,  if  crimes  really  have  been  committed  by  the  black  troops, 
it  might  open  the  way  to  insoluble  complications.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  find  other  employment  for  the 
black  troops  and  replace  them  by  metropolitan  troops?  Ger- 
many and  all  the  people  of  those  nations  which  have  backed 
her  up  in  her  antinegro  outbursts  seem  to  forget  that  black 
troops  were  sent  to  Germany,  to  a  certain  degree,  out  of  motives 
of  consideration.  It  seemed  wiser  to  send  black  troops  to  occupy 
German  territory  because  of  the  state  of  exasperation  toward 
the  Germans  in  which  the  average  French  soldier  remained 
owing  to  the  atrocities  of  German  troops  during  the  war. 
But  now  their  anger  and  rage  have  subsided,  and  there  is  no 
more  danger  on  this  score.  What  is  more,  the  French  regiments 
which  are  in  the  Rhine  country  have  conducted  themselves  so 
as  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  France, 
and  offer  no  ground  to  fear  any  attempts  by  them  at  reprisal. 
It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  discontinue  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  this  great  source  of  misunderstanding  between  France 
and  other  countries,  including  Germany  herself.  Thus  we  shall 
furnish  one  more  evidence  of  the  altruistic  sentiment  that  ani- 
mates France  with  regard  to  her  enemies  of  yesterday." 

This  brings  Mr.  Finot  to  a  pet  theory  of  his,  namely,  the 
cultivation  of  a  France  that  is  "pro-German  and  anti-Prussian," 
on  which  he  has  previously  exprest  himself  at  length.  The 
removal  of  the  black  troops  would  hasten  the  fraternal  rela- 
tions between  the  French  and  the  people  of  the  Rhine  region, 
on  which  subject  he  remarks: 

"The  Rhine  region  may  be  of  capital  importance  and  utility 
in  the  anti-Prussian  project.  .  .  .  Germany  will  never  fully 
enter  into  peace  and  will  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  worthy 
of  her  demographic  situation  in  the  society  of  nations  as  long 
as  the  Prussian  system  continues  to  dominate  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  aspirations  of  the  Rhineland  to  be- 
come an  autonomous  state  are  each  day  more  evident,  and 
France  might  find  there  many  partizans  ready  to  cooperate  in 
an  economic  and  political  sphere.  It  is  well  known  that  France 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  annexation  in  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prosperity  and  normal  evolution  of  the  occupied 
provinces  can  not  but  be  advantageous  to  the  two  neighbors  of 
to-morrow." 


FOCH,    THE   TERRIBLE    CONQUEROR. 

"Disarm  these  German  barbarians!" 

— Kikcriki  (Vienna). 


FRENCH    HIGHWAYMEN    IN   THE    RHINELAND. 

"They  commandeer  even  the  seed-potatoes." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


AUSTRIAN   AND   GERMAN   FLINGS   AT   FRANCE'S   BLACK   TROOPS. 
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HOME.  STEET  HOME  IN  BOLSHEVIA 

THERE'S  \o  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  in  Bolshevik  Rus- 
ut  there's  "something  just  as  good,"  say  oaustio 
ine  statecraft,  which  they  claim  provides 
substitute    For  everything  sound  in  civilization.     Their  irony 
the  borne  question  is  inspired  by   the  admission  of  some 
immunisl  writers  thai  among  the  proletariat,  espe- 


l.i  ROPE'S    DAILY    CRY. 

"If  only  this  Bolshevik  pest  would  leave  us  in  peace!" 

— Nebelspalter  (.Zurich). 

dally  anions  the  women,  there  is  "still  to  be  found  a  deep- 
rooted  dislike  of  housekeeping."  But  this  aversion  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  women  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  say  these  Communist 
writer-,  who  contend  that  in  the  workers'  communes  of  Russia 
new   forms  of  social   organization    have  replaced    primitive,  old- 

fashioned  ways  of  housekeeping.  Soviet  Russia  (New  York), 
which  is  an*  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
givet  u-  a  account  of  the  new  order  as  follows: 

"In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  located  Moscow's  first  residence 
commune.      It   Comprises  a  group  of  aboul    twenty  houses,  four 
to  live  stories  in  height.     This  block  of  houses  was  well  known  as 
the 'Bakhru  Houses'   bo  named  after  thi  former  owner).    To-day 
they  1m  ar  the  proud  title  'Firsl    Mo-cow  Workers'  Commune.' 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  these  houses  were  Bocial- 
1  l>y  the  city  and  turned  over  to  the  haker.s'  union  for  their 
i         in  turn  established  the  commune.     All  apartments, 
which    were    vacated    by   former   tenants,   are  com- 
pletely furnished.     Tenants  remaining  in  the  building  were  as- 
signed  onlj    as   many    rooms  a-    they   actually    needed   for   their 

families.     All  superfluous  room-  had  to  he  vacated. 

"Tin  iiit    apartments  ami   rooms   were   turned  over   to 

and  other  worl  well  a-  to  Soviet  officials  and 

their  families.     The  rent  i-  proportionately  low  and  evenly  di- 
tmong  all  '  in  fact,  onlj  enough  i-  collected  to 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  houses. 
"The  commune  i-  supervised  by  a  house  committee  which  is 

eeting  pan icipated  in  by  all 
1 1 .  r-    in    technical   branch 
.  thi    house  committee  are  an  engineer,  whose  duty 

it    i  properly    maintained,    and   a 

physician  »  conditions  in  the  commune. 

A    '  mi  the  ho.,  .  -  an    al-o  employed — 

ImiI   no  one  receive-  pay." 

We  are  told  further  tl  am!  a  thi   sale  of 


foodstuffs  are  located  in  the  commune  and  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  tho  Municipal  Consumers'  League.  Members 
of  the  commune  also  receive  cards  through  the  committee  which 
enable  them  to  obtain  various  textile  goods.  These  manufac- 
tured goods,  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  are  distributed  through 
the  warehouses  of  the  Municipal  Consumers'  League.  Members 
are  entitled  also  to  written  orders  for  the  repair  of  shoes  and 
clothing  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  fuel.  Moreover,  all  rooms 
have  heat  and  light  from  a  central  plant,  and  we  read: 

"There  was  installed  in  the  commune  also  a  large  laundry, 
in  which  linen  is  carefully  washed  at  very  low  cost.  A  commu- 
nity kitchen,  too,  was  established  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
a  large  dining-room.  If  desired,  families  can  call  for  their  meals 
and  carry  them  to  their  apartments.  Needless  to  say.  the  com- 
fort of  the  commune's  children  has  not  been  overlooked;  there 
are  cribs  for  infants  and  littlo  tots,  and  kindergartens  for  the 
bigger  children.  The  women  workers,  away  at  their  tasks  during 
the  day,  need  have  no  worry  on  account  of  their  little  ones. 

"The  houses  are  placed  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful,  well-kept 
garden.  Every  Sunday  a  concert  is  given  there,  and  occasionally 
lawn-parties  are  arranged.  Adjoining  the  garden  is  a  theater 
(in  memory  of  a  martyr  of  the  Revolution,  called  the  'House 
of  Peter  Alexinsky')  in  which  plays  are  frequently  given  for 
the  members  of  the  commune,  sometimes,  too,  performances  for 
children,  or  lectures  with  and  without  stereopticon  views.  The 
weekly  meetings  likewise  take  place  in  this  theater." 

The  commune  has  established  a  comfortable  reading-room, 
it  is  further  recorded,  and  maintains  a  well-stocked  library. 
There  is  also  a  dramatic  and  musical  club  which  is  very  active, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  soul  of  the  whole  commune  is,  of 
course,  the  Communist  element  which  has  "established  it  all  and 
brought  it  to  its  present  high  standard,  and  which  always  calls 
on  everybody  for  solidarity  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  aid."  One 
demand  made  on  all  members  is  to  maintain  strict  cleanliness 
and  order,  and  wo  are  told  that — 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  great  masses  of  snow 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  winter  begin  to  melt,  all 
members  are  requested  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  cleaning  of  yards 
and  sidewalks.  Cheerfully  everybody  grasps  spade  and  broom, 
and  it  is  a  veritable  pleasure  to  see  how  gaily  and  quickly  the 
work  is  completed.  All  these  people,  performing  their  unac- 
customed work  in  a  spirit  of  so  much  cheerfulness,  have  the 
elevating  consciousness  that  even  these  little  tasks  contribute 
to  the  common  weal." 


JAPANESE  EMIGRATION— When  California  raises  the  cry  of 
the  "Yellow  Peril,"  when  Canada  shuts  her  doors  to  the  Japanese, 
and  Australia  proclaims  her  intention  "to  fight  the  Japanese 
influx  to  a  finish,"  remarks  The  East  and  West  News  (New 
York),  one  wonders  how  many  millions  of  .Japanese  are  "invad- 
ing" these  countries.  By  way  of  needed  illumination  on  the 
subject  this  weekly  bulletin  cites  the  data  provided  by  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Tokyo  as  follows: 

"  In  the  year  1911  there  wore  261,206  Japanese  either  residing 
or  traveling  abroad.  Tho  number  reached  331,262  in  1913; 
362,033  in  1915;  414,199  in  1916;  450,774  in  1917;  493,715 
in  1918;  and  582,435  in  1919.  Tho  returns  of  1919  show  that 
the  United  States  was  hostess  to  the  greatest  number  of  Japanese 
guests.  She  had  a  total  of  125,195  Nipponese,  of  which  88,634 
were  male  and  36,561  were  female.  Hawaii  had  114,283  Japa- 
nese, which  was  about  evenly  divided  between  both  sexes.  Man- 
churia closely  followed  America,  having  181,200  Japanese. 
China,  including  Tsing-tao,  claims  59,109  Japanese.  Hospitable 
Brazil  fosters  under  her  wing  31,349  men  and  women  of  Nippon. 
Mr.  Hearst  can  rest  assured  that  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Mexico  is  a  remote  affair,  since  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
Japanese  in  Mexico—  2,198.  Canada',  with  its  vociferous  clamor 
of  Japanese  peril,  has  only  10,050  Nipponese.  Unless  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  hallucination  of  the  kind  termed  'megalo- 
mania,' one  is  at  a  loss  to  find  any  explanation  of  Australia's 
excitement  over  ihe  'Japanese  influx,'  when  she  has  only  2,405 
Japanese,  with  an  annual  average  increase  of  less  than  one 
hundred.  There  were  forty-seven  .Japanese  in  Africa  and  1,377 
In  Euiope  at  the  end  of  last  year." 


WHY  AMERICA  IS   NOT   REBUILDING   FRANCE 


NO  MATTER  how  largely  we  have  contributed  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  devastated  France,  our  contractors, 
it  would  appear,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  actual  work.  The  French,  we  are  told  by  E.  J.  Mehren, 
editor  of  The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York),  in  a  letter 
to  that  paper  from  France,  resent  the  suggestion  that  they  need 
help,  and  are  anxious  to  do  everything  themselves.  Further- 
more, French  traditions  are  said  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
mass-production  proposed  by  some  American  contractors;  and 
French  ideas  are  to  govern  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  France.  Work  is  to  be 
done,  we  are  told,  in  the  order 
of  its  economic  importance;  and 
some  owners  prefer  monetary 
compensation  to  the  actual  re- 
placement of  their  ruined  prop- 
erty. Building  -  materials  are 
scarce  and  must  be  distributed 
equitably.  All  these  things  mili- 
tate against  the  wholesale  con- 
struction in  which  Americans 
particularly  excel.  Financial 
considerations  do  not  govern. 
Writes  the  editor: 

"Why  have  not  American 
contractors  participated  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  devastated 
regions  of  France?  There  were 
predictions  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  of  great  opportunities 
for  them.  Few  of  these  oppor- 
tunities have  been  realized. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons : 

"1.  The  French  want  to  re- 
build according  to  French  ideas, 
having  regard  also  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ruined  cities.  These 
ideas  are  incompatible  with  the 
mass  -  production  proposed  by 
some  American  contractors. 

"2.  The  French  have  a  pride 
in  their  ability  to  carry  on  con- 
struction. They  resent  the  sug- 
gestion   that    they    need    help. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  construction  company 
here  that  represents  American  capital — and  it  is,  in  reality,  a 
French  company  manned  by  French  engineers  and  contractors. 
There  are  only  three  Americans  in  a  responsible  force  of  prob- 
ably fifty. 

"3.  Construction  can  be  taken  in  hand  only  so  fast  as  the 
damages  can  be  determined.  This  is  an  enormous  task  and 
necessarily  can  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  the  relatively  limited 
number  of  commissions  of  qualified  men,  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, can  work.  With  the  fluctuations  in  wages  and  material 
prices,  too,  these  damage  credits  are  subject  to  frequent  change. 
Under  the  law,  an  owner  who  rebuilds  within  fifty  kilometers 
[thirty-one  miles]  of  the  original  site  is  paid  the  reproduction 
value  as  of  the  present  date.  Necessarily  the  estimate  must  bo 
revised  if  wages  and  material  costs  change.  A  twenty  per  cent. 
credit  is  wanted  as  soon  as  the  damages  are  determined,  and 
other  advances  made  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  an  owner  chooses 
not  to  rebuild,  or  to  rebuild  at  a  distant  point,  he  receives  dam- 
ages based  on  values  in  1914. 

"1.  The  French  Government  wisely  decided  to  concentrato 
on  work  in  the  order  of  its  economic  importance:  First,  the 
reclamation  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of  temporary  dwellings, 
then  the  restoration  of  the  building-niaterial  industry,  followed 


by  the  reconstruction  of  factories  and  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent dwellings.  The  last  feature  has  hardly  yet  been  taken 
in  hand.  Therefore,  plans  for  rebuilding  whole  towns  in  perma- 
nent construction  were  not  in  order  early  in  1919  and  are  scarcely 
in  order  to-day. 

"5.  Building  materials  are  scarce  and  must  be  distributed 
so  that  in  all  districts  and  towns  progress  may  be  at  about  the 
same  rate. 

"There  are  other  reasons,  but  these  are  the  really  important 
ones. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  financing  of  work  was  not  referred 
to  until  the  question  was  raised  by  the  visitor.     In  other  words, 


REIMS  RISING  FROM   HER  RUINS:    A  ROW  OF  NEW  WOODEN   HOUSES. 


the  various  factors  above  mentioned  have  always  disposed  of 
the  American  contractor  before  the  question  of  finance  was 
reached.  The  traditional  position  that  all  flows  to  the  man 
with  money  did  not  hold  here.  Of  course,  France  wrould  still 
like  to  have  American  credits,  but  only  to  allow  them  to  pay 
for  raw  material  when  the  exchange  has  returned  to  normal  or 
materially  improved." 

The  financing  of  contracts  is,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  a 
matter  of  grave  importance,  not  because  of  failure  to  get  esti- 
mates promptly,  but  because  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large 
material  supply.  This  applies  to  large  operations — not  to  the 
building  of  small  dwellings,  for  which  material  is  secured  from 
government  depots.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  a  combination 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  and  material  shortage. 
The  larger  contractors  are  taking  work  only  in  a  given  locality 
and  carrying  there  large  stocks,  which  are  delivered  to  the  build- 
ing sites  with  their  own  truck  fleets.  Subcontracting  is  very 
unsafe.  Most  contractors  do  all  the  work  themselves,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  window-frames,  doors,  and  trim 
in  their  own  shops.     The  writer  continues: 
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-  are  all  on  a  unit-price  basis,  the  bid  price  being 
,-,>:  price  which  is  adjusted  every  three  mouths 

in  accordance  with  the  fluctuations  in  labor  and  material  prices. 
The  contracts  are  made  with  individual  owners  or,  for  dwellings, 
with  oo  -ties,  the  membership  of  which  is 

damages  have  been  determined  by 
the  government  commissions.  One  may  gel  a  contraol  to  build 
a  whole  village,  but.  un  esto  carry  the  risk,  only  it'  the 
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WHERE     Tin:    NATURAL    <.\-    GOES      FIFTY-NINE    PER    CENT.    TO    TWO    STATES. 


appraisal  work  ha-  been  finished  and  the  owners  have  all  joined 
the  cooperative  society.  The  government  advances  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  society,  which,  in  turn,  pays  the  contractor. 

"There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done.      In  tact,  only  a  begin- 
ning baa  been  made,  but  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  done  by 

American    contractor-.      IT    they    have   capital    to    lie    employed 

they  may  use  it  in  Prance  it'  they  want  to  Lose  their  identity, 
and  organize  as  a  French  company  with  French  officials.    Even 

then  they  will  not  gel  work,  or  succeed  in  what  they  get,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  respect  French  customs  and  acquire  some  of 
that  French  ta<-t  to  which  we  are  largely  strangers. 

"Tin-  la-t    remark   i->  made  advisedly.      Many   who  come  lure 
perior  air.     h    i-    naturallj    and  rightfully  resented. 
'I  will  bring  a  hundred  Americans  over  here  and  show  you  how 
to  ih.  construction  work.'  d  by  the  representatives  of  a 

•riLr  Ann  rican  company  t<>  a  French  official.     What  chance 
ild  that  organization  have  to  get  work,  no  matter  how  heavily 
re  huh  n  with  cold'/     I  could  cite  ot her  cases  of  boor- 
ish assertion  of  superiority     but  this  case  will  suffice.     Our  help 
will  [come;    but  we  must  conn    lure  to  help  only.    The 

och   must    do  the   work   in   their  way.      That    does   not    mean 
that   American  construction  methods  can  not    In-  used;    they  can 

illy  proposed  and  where  conditions  an   suitable. 

With  refer.  the  r< ■■•on  -i  rud  ion   it    is  to  be  noted    that 

ding   much  more  rapidly  than    the  work    in    Belgium. 

■k  in  the  cit"  a  and  towns  i-  proceeding.    Such  is 

not    tbi  Work  of  every   kind    is  going  forward 

rapid." 


many  industrial  users  in  brick  manufacture,  glass-making, 
carbon-black  production,  and  ceramic  industries  are  to  be 
affected. 

"The  State  commissions  involved  are  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  New  York.  The  first  three 
named  have  jurisdiction  over  districts  where  seventy  per  cent. 
of  the  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  is  consumed.  .  .  .  The 
action  of  these  commissions  will,  it  appears,  be  based  upon  the 

resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the 
national  committee  on  natural-gas 
conservation,  which  worked  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
tin-  Interior,  and  reported  June  11, 
giving  recommendations  for  the 
conservation  and  distribution  of  the 
available  natural-gas  supplies.  Ono 
phase  of  the  situation  which  prob- 
ably will  not  receive  immediate  at- 
tention, tho  it  has  often  been  discust 
in  this  connection,  is  that  of  the 
pooling  of  field  interests.  .  .  .  Un- 
der the  competitive  conditions  de- 
scribed it  is  quite  apparent  that 
wasteful  field  methods  in  natural- 
gas  development  have  been  en- 
couraged. Only  by  the  pooling  of 
interests  in  adjoining  territory  can 
these  problems  be  solved  success- 
fully, it  is  claimed.  .  .  .  Industrial 
users  who  can  demonstrate  special 
requirements  for  natural  gas  which 
are  not  easily  met  by  other  fuels 
will  have  to  be  prepared  to  make 
such  demonstration  to  the  State 
commissions  at  an  early  date,  as 
otherwise  they  can  expect  that  their 
natural-gas  supplies  soon  will  be 
ordered  cut  off.  For  example,  it  is 
claimed  that  certain  glass-making 
processes,  such  as  flattening  and  annealing  of  plate  glass,  re- 
quire sulfur-free  fuel,  and  for  such  work  it  is  quite  possible  that 
continued  service  will  be  permitted." 


AMERICAN  WINDMILLS  IN  THE  SAHARA 


l'»    RESTRICT!     NATURAL    GAS     Prioritiej    in   oatural-gas 

supply  similar  to  those  which  are  from  time  t<»  time  confronting 

ileum   inten  lered   b;    a   conference  of 

Inch  have  1"  •  ii  meetn 
decile  import  ..  <••  to  elimination  of  certain 

a    contributor   to    The 

"  Fn  ion  i>  hi  i  ie 

eticall;    equal    to   the   total 

■n  durii  Tin  mo-t  ob-.  ion    method 

■   elimination  of  industrial  nd  unquestionably  those 

tral  gas  und'-r  boflera  of  ai  eciabli     ize,  and 


•E  ARK  PLAYING  OUR  PART  in  the  civilization  of 
the  north  African  desert  by  selling  windmills  and  auto- 
mobiles to  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  we  are  told  by  a  writer 
in  The  Comprest  Air  Magazine  (Easton,  Pa.).  French  engineers, 
he  says,  by  the  sinking  of  wells,  have  so  transformed  desert 
places  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  into  fruitful  gardens  that  the  result 
is  nothing  less  than  miraculous  in  the  minds  of  the  Arab  chiefs, 
who  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  their  fortunes  because  of  it. 
And  scarcely  less  wonderful,  according  to  Arab  reckoning,  are 
the  roads  which  the  French  have  built  all  through  this  section, 
lb-  continues: 

"In  connection  with  this  project  it  is  interesting  to  note 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  American  windmills  in  Tunisia, 
where,  in  the  city  of  Tunis  district,  Illinois  salesmen  already 
have  made  the  landscape  look  as  American  as  possible. 

"Between  Tunis  and  Carthage  there  are  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can windmills  turning  away  merrily.  One  is  perched  on  the 
edge  of  t  he  ruins  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  amphitheater  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Elgin  and  Rockford  salesmen  have  been  busiest  in  the  Tunis  re- 
gion. From  talks  with  the  natives,  both  French  and  Arab,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  windmills  are  delivering  the  goods  and  that  many 
more  will  be  brought  in  just  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
more  favorable. 

"One  of  the  first  aspects  of  this  new  prosperity,  introduced  by 
the  oasisation  process,  has  been,  oddly  enough,  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  camel.  In  the  unenlightened  days,  the  Arab 
was  satisfied  to  jog  along  on  tho  backs  of  swaying  Bactrians  or 
dromedaries,  carrying  his  figs  and  dates  to  the  market  towns 
across  the  desert.      There  was  no  competition,  as  every  one  else 

depended  upon  the  same  slow  means  of  locomotion.  But  to-day, 
if  he  is  to  dispose  to  the  best  advantage  of  his  bumper  crops, 
In  must  learn  to  conduct  his  affairs  with  a  liberal  inoculation 
of  Yankee  pep. 
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"And  one  of  the  most  compelling  arguments  that  led  him  to 
this  conclusion  has  been  the  automobile.  Cars  of  light  and  in- 
expensive make — particularly  of  a  certain  American  model — get 
across  the  sands  without  sinking,  as  do  the  heavier  cars.  Quanti- 
ties of  them  have,  therefore,  been  bought  by  the  prosperous  Arabs, 
and  now,  fitted  out  with  water-tanks  ten  times  the  storied  capac- 
ity of  the  camel,  'to  go  eight  days  without  a  drink,'  skim  lightly 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  whenever  rains  have  hardened  the  sand,  or 
along  the  French  highway  toward  the  El  Guerrah- 
Toggourt  desert  railroad. 

"An  American  Red  Cross  worker,  who  recently 
completed  a  medical  tour  of  Algeria,  was  the  first 
to  bring  back  reports  of  the  v/ide-spread  popularity 
of  the  auto  as  the  modern  'ship  of  the  desert.'  He 
further  adds  that  this  year,  thanks  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  engineers  wiih  their  system  of  wells, 
there  will  be  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  that  quanti- 
ties of  dates  will  be  shipped  to  Biskra,  the  great 
market  town  which  is  the  clearing  house  for  hun- 
dreds of  Arab  fruit-growers. 

"Thus  it  would  seem  that  American  commercial 
penetration  in  this  district  as  well  as  in  Algeria 
has  been  resumed  after  a  period  of  stagnation  due 
to  the  war." 


natural  adjustment  theory — in  other  words,  shock-absorption 
of  distant  disturbance  without  either  injury  or  danger.  The 
extraction  of  millions  of  ciibic  feet  of  oil  and  gas  from  its  lower 
levels  and  the  consequent  voids  with  the  addition  of  millions 
of  tons  of  steel,  concrete,  brick,  and  other  material  upon  its 
surface  may  have  made  the  adjustment  more  acute,  but  is  wholly 
without  danger,  or  even  significance,  as  a  structural  factor.  The 
danger  to  Los  Angeles,  or  any  other  city  in  California,  is  not 


CALIFORNIA   "EARTHQUAKE- 
PROOF" 

EARTHQUAKES  MAY  SHAKE  CALI- 
FORNIA occasionally,  or  even  frequently, 
but  so  far  as  material  harm  from  them  is 
concerned,  the  State  is  practically  free  from  it, 
asserts  John  T.  Flynn,  advisory  engineer  of  the 
Economic  Society  of  America,  San  Francisco.  In 
an  article  contributed  recently  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  now  printed  in  leaflet  form,  Mr. 
Flynn  writes  as  follows: 

"California's  great  valleys,  such  as  the  Im- 
perial, San  Fernando,  San  Joaquin,  and  Sacra- 
mento, running  north  and  south  and  parallel  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  once  ocean  beds  from  which 
the  water  was  excluded  by  the  erosion  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  then  thousands  of  feet  higher  than 
at  present.  The  sedimentary  deposit  thus  created 
not  only  furnished  the  base  of  its  present  oil-fields 
through  the  enfoldment  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  but  furnished  what  might  be  called  a  per- 
fect safety-valve,  or  giant  shock-absorber  as  against 
the  rigid  granite  formations  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Whenever  volcanic  disturbance  occurs 
at  distant  points  it  registers  in  California  by 
reason  of  its  safe  and  sensitive  structure,  just  as  the  needle  of 
the  seismograph  notes  that  same  disturbance,  and  therein  lies 
its  perfect  safety  against  great  disaster.  With  Mount  Lassen 
serving  as  a  great  vent,  active  as  a  volcano  when  required,  and 
silent  when  the  inner  earth  is  normal,  no  great  disaster  can  occur 
any  more  than  could  a  boiler  explode  with  an  open  vent  or 
safety-valve.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  the  mild  earth 
adjustment  which  naturally  follows  earth-pressure,  or  displace- 
ment by  upheaval  or  receding  faults.  The  total  loss  of  life  from 
this  source,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  California  history,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
single  cyclone  of  St.  Louis  of  1896,  which  I  witnessed. 

"I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  more  people  are  killed  annually 
by  falling  bricks  and  other  barbarian  ornamentation  of  city 
structures,  through  the  natural  law  of  disintegration,  than  b\  all 
the  world's  earthquakes  combined.  The  same  geological  con- 
dition that  makes  San  Francisco  safe,  as  well  as  sensitive  against 
internal  disturbance,  applies  with  equal  force  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  practically  every  municipality  in  California. 
They  may  be  'shock  up'  occasionally,  but  they  will  never  be 
'shook  down, '  as  in  the  case  of  Valparaiso  and  other  cities  located 
upon  a  rigid,  unyielding  granite  bed.  The  fact  that  a  dozen  or 
more  tremors  have  been  felt  in  the  last  two  weeks  in  what  might 
be  called  the  former  ocean  bed  of  the  Los  Angeles  Valley,  bounded 
by  the  Tehachapi,  Sierra  Madre,  and  Volcan  range  of  mountains, 
without  being  felt  beyond  those  natural  barriers,  without  loss  of 
life  in  a  community  of  nearly  a  million  people,  and  with  but 
insignificant  destruction  of  property,  is  proof  positive  of   the 


Courtesy  of  Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee. 

MAKING    HIS    MARK    EARLY 


IN    LIFE—BABY'S    FOOTPRINT. 


from  below,  but  above,  in  the  form  of  ornamentation — which 
has  no  more  justification  from  the  point  of  beautification  than 
has  the  tail-feathers  of  an  Indian  chief's  headgear.  Let's  pull 
out  the  tail-feathers  of  antiquated  construction,  banish  forever 
unfounded  fear,  and  proceed  with  the  dance." 


IDENTIFYING    BABIES    BY    FOOTPRINTS— Hospitals   are 

adopting  a  plan  for  the  identification  of  babies  by  footprints  in 
order  to  avoid  "mixing  them  up,"  as  occurred  in  the  classic 
case  narrated  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Pinafore."  Says 
E.  Bennett,  obstetrical  supervisor  to  the  Columbia  Hospital,- 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writing  in  Hospital  Management  (Chicago): 

"At  Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  this  method  of  identi- 
fication has  been  followed  for  about  three  years.  Prints  of  both 
feet  are  made  and  filed  and  a  print  is  given  to  the  mother. 
The  materials  used  at  Columbia  Hospital,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  include:  one  tube  printers'  ink;  one 
printers'  roller;  gasoline;  soap  and  water;  two  pieces  of  plate- 
glass,  four  by  ten  inches;  one  footprint  blank;  gauze  sponges. 
A  small  amount,  of  ink  is  rolled  out  smooth  on  a  glass  plate  and 
the  roller  then  passed  over  the  second  plate,  leaving  a  thin 
coating  of  ink  against  which  the  infant's  foot  is  prest.  The 
print  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  foot,  coated  with  ink.  againsl 
the  footprint  blank.  The  ink  must  be  applied  very  thinly  to 
obtain  a  good  print.     It  is  important  that  footprints  be  taken 
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Jonah    REVENGED:    WHALE  STEAK. 
An  average  whale  yields  so.ooo  pounds  of  meat. 
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HK   TASTES   BETTER   THAN    HE   LOOKS. 
The  flesh  of  the  iguana  is  as  delicate  as  chicken. 


immediately  after  birth  and  before  there  i-  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity for  tlie  infants  to  lie  'mixed  up.'  The  footprints  may  bo 
made  on  the  history  sheet  or  on  any  other  plain  white  paper. 
During  their  stay  in  Columbia  Hospital  the  infants  also  arc 
.red  with  a  bracelet.  The  footprints  are  filed  with  the  ediart 
and  form  a  permanent  record  which  should  settle  any  dispute, 
no  matter  how  long  after  the  birth  of  the  infant." 


FREAK   FOODS 

FREAK  POODS,  in  the  sense  of  foods  which  are  unusual 
<>r  abnormal,  are  treated  of  by  ( !harles  II.  LaWall,  dean  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  <>f  Pharmacy,  in'  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Tht  I  New  Yorki.  They  may  bo  divided, 
h>-  says,  into  several  i  lapses.  In  the  first  are  substances  calo- 
rincally  valueless  and  inert,  such  as  clays.  In  the  second  are 
foods  which,  while  not  commonly  eaten,  are  occasionally  obtain- 
able Th.'  third  class  includes  foods  not  customarily  obtainable 
nor  commonlj  eaten,  but  of  unquestioned  wholesomeness,  as 
whale  meat,  elephant  meat.  etc.  The  fourth  class  includes  unu- 
!  Bubstano  kes,  lizards,  etc.,  used  for  food  by  uncivi- 
lized peoples.     Writes  Mr.  LaWall: 

I  tag  these  up  in  the  BUggested  order,  we  find  much  that 
i-  i  altered  through  literature.     The  eating  of  earthy 

ha-  been  given  the  scientific  name   of   'geophagy.' 
In  I t;il;. .  Syria,  and  part-  of  Austria  and  (lermany  a  fino  variety 
of  clay,  mixed  to  a  buttery  consistency  with  water,  is  occasion- 
all,  on  bread  and  i-  known  a-  'stone  butter.'     Asia  has 
■I  it-  earth-eaters  from  time  immemorial.  ...  In  Senegambia 

•   use  butter,  and  in  New  Caledonia 

a   f'  ITUginoufl   .  Li       i-   eaten    in    the  fresh    condition   and    is   also 

prepared  and  -old  in  dried  cakes,  in  Bolivia  a  white  clay  is 
eaten  with  boiled  potatoes.  The  foregoing  instances 
indicate  that  tin-  habit  of  earth-eating  is  usually  peculiar  to 
tropica]  or  subtropical  people-,  probably  based  upon  the  human 
Braving  for  salt  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  clays  possess  a 
salii 

"Th<  In-  Appalachian  Mountains  of  the  southern 

lay  which  accumulates  in  pel- 

in    the    bedl    of    th'-    mountain    streams   after    the    torrential 

rain-  oi  ad-eaten  have  al-o  been  reported  from 

M  localities  in   Missouri,  where,  however,  it   seems  to  have 

:  iced  a-  a  remedial  fad,  the  reason  being  given  that 

"I"  of  our  large  cities  it  is  not  uncom- 

of  pit,'s,  which  find 
a  Wad  ad  brains  have  long  had  an  estab- 


lished place  upon  restaurant  menus,  but  there  is  scarcely  an 
animal  gland  that  is  not  marketable  for  food  purposes.  The 
testicles  of  young  sheep  are  sold  under  the  name  of  'lamb  fries' 
or  'mountain  oysters.'  In  these  same  markets  are  also  found 
the  chitterlings  (usually  shortened  to  'chitlings'),  which  consist 
of  the  frill-like  small  intestines  of  swine  and  which,  when  fried 
crisp,  are  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
not  repugnant. 

"The  meat  of  the  whale,  which  closely  resembles  lean  beef 
in  appearance,  is  now  appearing  in  canned  form  in  our  American 
markets.  It  has  long  been  eaten  in  Japan,  where  it  adds  variety 
to  the  menu  of  rice  and  fish  upon  which  so  many  Japanese  live 
almost  exclusively.  An  average  whale  will  yield  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  which  can  be  cut  out  in  one-hundred-pound 
lumps  of  lean,  boneless  flesh,  and  when  cooked  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  boiled  boef. 

"The  shark  or  dogfish  has  long  been  eaten  locally  in  certain 
countries,  but  only  recently  has  it  appeared  in  our  own  markets 
under  the  less  objectionable  name  of  'gray  fish.' 

"The  skate  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Italians,  and  it  is  said 
frequently  appears  in  high-class  European  restaurants  under  the 
name  of  turbot,  which  is  a  species  of  flounder,  and  in  English 
and  American  hotels  under  tho  title  'filet  of  sole,'  which  is  an- 
other flat  fish  of  the  flounder  tribe 

"In  Japan  a  curious  custom  is  followed  upon  ceremonial  occa- 
sions of  serving  raw  fish,  which  are  cut  up  while  yet  alive,  and 
eaten  immediately. 

"Snails,  which  are  raised  for  food  purposes  and  eaten  in 
France,  are  really  no  more  objectionable  than  oysters,  and 
Dean  Swift  once  said,  'It  was  a  brave  man  who  first  ate  an 
oyster.'  In  Canton,  China,  rats  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  and  dog  steak  commands  a  higher  price  in  some 
parts  of  China  than  does  mutton.  Muskrats  are  commonly 
sold  during  the  winter  months  in  our  Eastern  cities,  notably  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  heaps  of  tho  unattractive, 
bloody,  skinned  carcasses  are  often  seen  on  street  stands,  selling 
usually  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  each.  They  are  some- 
times called  'marsh  rabbits'  by  the  venders. 

"In  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia  elephant  flesh  is  eaten, 
principally  the  foot,  the  trunk,  and  some  of  the  internal  organs. 
The  hippopotamus  also  satisfies  the  meat-craving  of  some  of  the 
African  savages 

"The  oriental  edible  bird-nests,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  the  nests  of  a 
small  species  of  swallow  which  makes  its  home  in  the  limestone 
caverns  along  the  coast  of  Borneo.  .  .  .  The  material  of  which 
the  nests  are  built  is  undoubtedly  of  seaweed  origin.  They  are 
pale  yellow,  translucent,  and  somewhat  gelatinous 

"Sunflower  seeds  are  eaten  raw  or  slightly  roasted  by  the 
Russians  as  we  in  America  eat  peanuts,  and  the  exprest  oil  from 
these  seeds  is  used  as  a  table  oil  also  by  these  people. 
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"The  'ripened'  eggs  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  prepared  by 
burying  them  in  the  earth  until  they  have  undergone  decom- 
position to  a  marked  degree,  are  also  among  dietary  curiosities. 
"In  Mexico  the  eggs  of  certain  species  of  flies  are  used  in 
making  a  food  paste  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Some 
of  the  African  native  tribes  are  known  to  eat  caterpillars,  but 
whether  they  prefer  the  smooth  ones  or  those  which  are  fuzzy 
is  not  stated. 

"In  the  East  Indies  'kava'  is  the  name  of  a  beverage  which 
is  made  from  the  root  of  a  species  of  pepper.  In  preparing  this 
delectable  concoction  the  women  chew  the  fresh  root  and  spit 
the  juice  into  a  large  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
time  to  undergo  fermentation,  which  is  said  to  give  it  potency. 
In  the  Marquesas,  where  the  foregoing  practise  is  followed,  it  is 
also  the  custom  to  take  the  bread-fruit,  which  in  most  countries 
where  it  grows  is  eaten  freshly  cooked,  and  place  it  in  pits  in  the 
ground.  These  pits  are  then  tightly  covered  for  some  time  and 
the  food  is  not  considered  of  value  until  it  has  undergone  decom- 
position to  an  extent 
that  makes  it  very  ob- 
jectionable to  the  unin- 
itiated. These  same 
natives  who  eat  it 
would,  however,  prob- 
ably balk  at  eating  some 
of  the  varieties  of  cheese 
which  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  us. 

"It  is  in  Central  and 
South  America  that 
snakes  and  lizards  find 
a  place  in  the  regular 
menu.  The  snakes  that 
are  eaten  are  the  large 
ones  of  the  anaconda 
species.  The  larger- 
sized  lizards,  too,  are 
selected  for  eating,  and 
it  is  said  that  after 
catching  them  the  ten- 
dons of  the  hind  toes 
are  pulled  out  with  pliers 
and  then  used  as  cords 
to  tie  the  animals'  feet 
together  to  render  them 
helpless  and  enable  them 
to  be  easily  carried. 

"In  Liberia  a  curious 
food  called  'dumboy'  is 

made  from  cassava  by  pounding  the  root  in  heavy  wooden  mor- 
tars with  long-handled  pestles  until  a  tough,  doughy  mass  is 
produced,  which  gives  out  a  loud  cracking  sound  when  the 
pestle  is  withdrawn  from  the  mortar  that  can  be  heard  for  long 
distances  through  the  forest.  This  paste  is  eaten  only  when 
freshly  prepared,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  eat  it  if  it 
stands  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  the  correct  consistency 
is  attained.  The  sticky  mass  must  be  rolled  into  boluses  and 
swallowed  whole.  To  chew  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
jaws  tightly  locked  together.  What  is  left  over  from  a  meal  is 
dried  and  becomes  so  hard  that  it  is  often  broken  into  frag- 
ments and  used  for  shotgun  ammunition  by  the  natives.  These 
same  people  drink  the  juice  which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  pulp 
that  surrounds  the  seed  of  the  oil-palm.  This  beverage  is  called 
'whaney.' 

"In  Arabia  the  locust  is  the  insect  commonly  called  by  us 
the  grasshopper,  our  locust  being  the  cicada,  and  is  a  regular 
article  of  trade  as  a  foodstuff.  The  legs  and  wings  are  pulled 
off,  but  not  the  head,  and  the  insects  are  then  partly  roasted 
in  an  open  pan  over  a  hot  fire,  after  which  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun  and  stored  away  in  sacks.  They  are  said  to  have  a 
somewhat  fishy  taste.  .  .  .  The  statement  regarding  locusts  and 
wild  honey  of  John  the  Baptist  undoubtedly  refers  to  this 
insect 

"There  is  no  food  so  new  or  unusual  that  it  may  not  in  time 
become  commonplace  or  even  a  staple.  The  tomato  was  once 
an  ornamental  garden  curiosity  and  was  called  'love  apple.' 
The  fruit  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be  poisonous.  This  now 
indispensable  combination  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  together  with 
the  lima  bean,  the  potato,  and  Indian  corn  or  maize,  are  inval- 


uable contributions  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  the  world's 
dietary.  Who  can  say  that  after  another  five  hundred  years 
have  passed  some  of  the  foods  classed  now  as  freaks  may  not 
become  world-wide  staples?  There  js  a  large  and  growing  num- 
ber of  persons  who  can  'eat  in  all  languages.'  This  makes  for 
health,  for  the  restricted  diet  usually  is  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  nutritional  diseases,  and  many  obscure  ailments 
and  even  chronic  troubles  may  have  their  inception  in  the  lack 
of  some  little-known  food  accessory  or  food  element. 

"Scientists  and  medical  men  have  proved  that  beriberi  and 
pellagra  are  the  result  of  a  too  limited  diet.  Deficiencies  in 
children's  bone  development  and  poor  teeth  in  grown-up  people 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  certain  mineral  salts  that 
ordinary  foods  do  not  always  supply.  The  greater  the  variety 
of  foods  that  a  nation  eats,  the  stronger  that  nation.  The  late 
Richard  Mansfield,  who  was  very  fond  of  sweetbreads,  delighted 
in  telling  how  he  gained  publicity  in  Quebec,  Canada,  because  he 
went  to  a  slaughter-house  for  these  delicacies.     The  news  spread 

abroad  that  this  great 
actor  was  '  queer.'  The 
kiddies  followed  him 
through  the  streets  and 
pointed  him  out  as  'the 
man  who  eats  innards.' 
Now  sweetbreads  ap- 
pear on  the  menus  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Can- 
ada as  well  as  the 
United  States." 
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NO  MEAT  FAMINE   HERE. 
Elephant  flesh  is  eaten  in  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 


DID     WE     COME 
FROM     THE     SEA?— 

The  theory  of  the  ma- 
rine origin  of  all  life  re- 
ceived additional  con- 
firmation at  a  recent 
session  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science, 
we  are  told  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "Men  and 
Things"  department  of 
American  Medicine 
(New  York).  He  goes 
on: 


"The  evidence  was  unique,  extremely  original,  and  was  based 
on  the  little-observed  variation  in  the  human  temperature  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  day.  This  variation,  it  was  claimed,  was 
one  of 'the  most  convincing  proofs  of  man's  marine  origin.  The 
theory  was  neatly  presented.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  human  temperature  is  about  99.3  degrees.  Between  two 
and  six  in  the  morning  it  is  generally  about  97.2  degrees,  a 
variation  of  more  than  two  degrees.  This  variation  is  in  no  way 
influenced  by  either  climatic  conditions,  feeding,  or  the  amount  of 
sleep  or  activity  in  which  the  individual  has  indulged.  If, 
those  who  favored  the  theory  said,  we  accept  the  marine  origin 
of  man,  we  must  agree  that  the.  cell  destined  to  become  human 
and  existing  at  a  certain  depth  of  the  ancient  waters  had  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  physical  conditions  of  these  waters.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  human  life  fluid  is  of  much  the  same 
composition  as  the  salt  water  of  the  sea,  except  that  its  saline 
ingredient  is  much  smaller.  It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact 
that  man's  temperature  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ancient 
seas,  known  to  be  warmer  than  those  of  the  present  day,  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  this  temperature  has  a  marine  origin. 
The  variation  in  human  temperature  is  even  more  impressive 
proof  of  this  fact,  for  this  variation  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
variation  of  the  sea's  temperature.  The  ocean,  influenced  by 
the  sun's  rays,  shows  a  temperature  curve  like  that  of  man, 
reaching  the  minimum  at  four  in  the  morning  and  the  maximum 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Man's  temperature  curve,  as  it  is 
uninfluenced  by  external  or  internal  conditions,  would  therefore 
seem  to  indicate  an  origin  dating  far  back  in  marine  life. 
Certainly  this  extraordinary  parallel  constitutes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  life." 
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LE  TTE  R  S 

1  ITER  VTURE    DR  W1A     MUSIC 
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FINE -ARTS    EDUCATION 

ART 

CULTURE 

THE    "KING   OF   PRINTERS" 


ONE  OF  THE  CONSTANT  ANXIETIES  aboul  the 
< ..  rman  occupation  of  Antwerp  was  the  possible  sinister 
fat.-  of  the  Plantin  Museum.  Luckily  the  cloud  passed, 
fur  the  Germans  departed  leaving  (his  memorial  of  a  greal  art 
unhurt.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  strike  a  Mow  at  both 
Belgium  and  France   in   blotting  out    this   monument  to   the 


CHBI8TOPHE    PLANTIN, 

iritfa  "splendid    Ideas  of  Illustration  of  largo  folios 
:>!■•]  larvi  type,  «iili  mans  volumi  -  and  a  variety  of  languages." 


printer'!  aii    'ill  i»    seen  on  reflecting  thai  Christophe  Plantin 

b,  Worn   probably    at   Saint-Avertin,  uear  Tours,  and 

rinting-tradi  I    ten,  in    Normandy.     That    bis 

ired  in  Belgium  instead  of  in  hi-  native  land 

il  ion  b    a  berel  ic  l>;    I  lenri  1 1.     This  summer 

four-hundred tb    anniversary     •  ■<     celebrated    in    Antwerp, 

Aug  ad  '».  with  Paul  Bourgi  t,  the  famou    Fn  Qch  noveli  t, 

The  fesl  ival  was  planned  for  191  1. 
Planting    birth    being   in   doubt.     So    Prance 
n  children,  t bo     hi    di  ciplined   i hem    in 
i  hat    n  B»  Igium    served"  i  hi      .>  mi 

citizen.     "The  conflict  of  church  and  3tat< 
;   ]','  Igi  .  Kate  Bu      in   i  hi    Boston 

■id   Plantin  i  tiled  himself  onc<    more,  thi     time 
ical'  prayer-book  that  came  from   bi    press." 
Hi    •  bus  troublo 

II-  Bacl    again  in  Belgium  be 

■id   hi*  and   pari   ol    in-    pn       d<    tro  ed; 

tradi     and     tinall;      won     the 
rp,   which  appoin  i  d   him   to  the 
or  ruler  of  al 


"Plantin  was  au  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  family  labored 
with  him  in  press,  proof-reading,  and  book-shop.  With  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  live  daughters  (a  group  that  Rubens  painted 
and  that  one  may  see  in  Antwerp),  and  two  sons-in-law  he  main- 
tained a  prospering  business,  and  when  he  was  fifty  years  old 
(in  1570)  bought  the  present  Plantin  Press. 

"The  most  famous  piece  of  printing  is  the  Polyglot  Bibb1 — 
the  Biblia  Regia.  It  is  frequently  said  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
paid  for  this  publication,  which  was  compiled  with  the  help  of 
the  scholar  Montanus,  whom  Philip  II.  sent  to  Belgium  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  famous  orientalists  and 
philologians,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  great  labor  and 
expense  that  such  a  work  entailed  were  borne  by  the  house  of 
Plantin — at  least  for  a  considerable  period.  This  Plantin  Bible 
—as  it  has  come  to  be  called — contains  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  Aramaic  paraphrases,  the  Vulgate,  a  Greek 
and  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  lexicons,  etc.,  and 
was  printed  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  now  one  of  the  valuable 
pieces  of  book  adventure,  not  because  most  of  the  copies  have 
been  lost,  or  because  it  is  at  present  valuable  as  a  Bible,  for  later 
and  more  complete  Bibles  were  soon  published  to  succeed  its 
use  in  libraries,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  art  of  printing." 

Theodore  De  Yinne,  perhaps  the  greatest  printer  America  has 
produced,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  life  of  Plantin  that  "he  was 
overestimated  as  a  printer,  but  that  as  an  editor  and  publisher 
•who  had  splendid  ideas  of  illustration  of  Large  folios  and  large 
type,  maii;.  volumes  and  a  variety  of  languages,  lie  was  the 
'marvel  of  the  period.'  '       We  read  again: 

"I'lantin's  habit  of  decorating  liis  books  with  vigorous  and 
Complicated  initials  in  large  sizes  (which  sold  at  the  time  for  a 
few  cents)  has  perpetuated  his  style  of  initialing  in  the  work  of 
modern  printers.  From  engraving  on  wood,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  copper;  and  'Humana'  Salutis  Monumenta,'  with 
seventy-one  illustrations,  is  his  earliest,  and  perhaps  most,  com- 
mendable example  of  copper  engraving. 

"At  Christophe  Haulm's  death  in  L589,  he  Left  his  press  to 
his  family.  It  was  continued  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  Plantin 
descendants  until  1X(>7,  altho  it  had  lost  its  preeminence  as  the 
finest  printing-house  in  the  world  some  time  before  that  date. 
The  property  was  bought  by  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  twelve 
hundred  thousand  francs;  and  to-day,  as  the  shrine  of  an  art 
as  well  as  the  press  of  a  great  printer,  it  stands  open  to  the 
public  as  the  single  complete  museum  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

"A  museum  may  be  a  sad  bore,  and,  if  it  has  been  built  to 
house  an  assembled  collection,  very  often  is  such  an  instrument 
of  ennui.  But  the  1'lantin  Museum  in  the  tiny  Marche  du 
Vendredi,  is  a  happy  exception.  One  doesn't  even  have  to  know 
much  about    printing  to  enjoy  it,  for  the  house  itself  is  a  gem  of 

Flemish  imagination.  Rich  in  woodwork,  thai  is  holed  by  honest 
worms,  and  as  intricately  patterned  as  the  initial  letters  that 
Plantin  bequeathed  to  the  modern  designer,  and  which  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  within  this  mausoleum  of  his  trade,  with  doors 
and  windows  that  arch  and  angle  in  lovely  accord  to  mitigate 
the  shadows  on  paneled  oaken  walls  and  filter  the  sunlight 
touching  early  Flemish  tapestries  and  Rubens  canvasses,  porce- 
lains, and  periodic  furniture  (including  Monsieur  Christophe's 
own  bed  thai  is  a  couch  for  royalty),  this  museum  to  the  art  of 
printing  adds  a  remarkable  emphasis  of  architecture  and 
decora!  ion. 

"In  I  he  old  book-shop  in  one  of  t  he  wood-paneled  chambers  a 

'Catalog  of  Prohibited  Books'  is  hung.  The  list,  which  offers 
much  commentary  upon  the  epoch,  was  printed  by  Plantin,  and 
al  o  two  of  the  books  il  mentions:  'Colloquies  of  Erasmus'  and 
'  Psalms  of  <  lement    Marot.' 

"The  museum  is  built  about  an  open  court,  and  one  side  is 
covered  with  the  grapevine  that  the  gnarled  guide  -and  certain 
guide-books     recommend  lor  actual  association  with  the  printer- 
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planter.  Above  the  entrance  one  sees  the  device  of  Plantin — 
the  hand  holding  a  pair  of  compasses — the  motto  'Lahore  et 
Constantia'  and  'First  printer  to  the  king  and  the  king  of 
printers.'  One  suspects  the  sons-in-law,  or  perhaps  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  for  this  last  phrase — altho  it  is,  indeed,  no  falsism. 
Within  the  court  the  sons-in-law  show  in  marble  against  the  walls.' 
And  inside  the  door,  through  which  Rubens  strolled  to  paint 
more  than  one  Plantin  portrait  that  still  hangs  upon  Plantin 
walls,  is  the  great  collection  of  presses,  tools,  books,  and  bibelots 
of  size  and  frequent  splendor  which  created  for  the 
sixteenth-century  lover  of  books  a  workshop- 
home  and  which  remains  to  offer  to  the  modern 
bibliophile  a  portfolio  of  book-lore  that  appears  in 
only  one  edition  and  can  have  no  reprinting." 

The  London  Times  recalls  some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Plantin's  work  was  done,  "the 
'turbulent  times'  which  the  prefaces  in  his  books 
continually  deplore."     We  read: 

"The  political  hostility  of  the  Netherlands  to- 
ward Philip  was  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  re- 
ligious dissension.  Luther  and  Calvin  had  found 
many  disciples  there,  and  these  looked  for  their 
leader  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  instead  of  to  the 
Catholic  King.  In  1566,  just  when  Plantin,  re- 
turned from  Paris,  was  beginning  to  feel  firm 
again  upon  his  feet,  a  Protestant  rising  swept 
over  the  country,  violating  churches  and  slaying 
monks  before  their  altars.  Philip  replied  by 
sending  Alva;  and  the  Council  of  Blood  pro- 
ceeded, like  Said,  to  slay  its  thousands.  Persecu- 
tion only  embittered  the  opposition,  and  the  whole 
country  seethed  with  public  anarchy  and  private 
feuds.  On  November  4,  1576,-  Antwerp  was 
ravaged  by  the  'Spanish  Fury,'  an  outbreak  of 
soldiers  clamoring  for  their  pay.  Nine  times 
during  that  night  Planti'n  was  held  to  ransom  in 
his  own  house,  and  nine  times  appeased  his  cap- 
tors with  gold — more  fortunate  than  the  seven 
thousand  victims  who  had  nothing  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  their  lives.  No  wonder  that  he 
bethought  him  of  the  invitations  he  kept  receiving 
from  his  master  Philip,  from  the  King  of  France, 
and  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  15S3,  leaving 
his  new  house  on  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  and 
accompanied  by  Francis  Raphelengien,  husband 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  he  moved  his 
press  to  Leyden,  already  standing  out  as  the  home 
of  freedom  of  thought,  only  to  return  in  1585  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  the  Antwerp  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  home  forty  years  before. 

"At, his  death  the  business  was  divided  in  the 
main  between  Raphelengien,  still  printing  at  Ley- 
den, and  John  Moretus,  who  had  married  Plantin's 
second  daughter,  Martine.  But  change  came 
rapidly  on.  Raphelengien  was  a  scholar,  absorbed 
in  his  Arabic  studies;  Moretus  was  primarily  a 
man  of  business.  The  only  one  of  Plantin's  suc- 
cessors who  had  vision  was  Balthasar  Moretus  (1574-1641),  son 
of  John  and  Martine,  the  schoolfellow  of  Rubens  and  the 
pupil  of  Juste  Lipse.  Paralyzed  on  one  side  from  his  birth, 
through  his  mother's  fright  'at  the  time  of  the  first  troubles,' 
he  was  marked  out  for  the  scholar's  sedentary  life.  Entering 
the  house  in  1598  as  writer  of  its  Latin  letters, 'he  brought 
to  it  later,  when  at  its  head,  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather  for 
splendid  undertakings  without  counting  too  narrowly  the  cost. 
Works  of  learning  again  predominate.  Inspired  by  his  school- 
fellow, he  completed  the  beautiful  quadrangle  which  all  good 
printers  go  to  visit  on  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  and  by  his 
will  secured  it  as  an  indivisible  property — to  become  after  two 
more  centuries  a  perpetual  possession  not  to  its  city  only,  but 
to  the  whole  world 

"Plantin's  character  must  be  read  ir  his  letters,  of  which  Mr. 
Max  Rooses  has  given  us  three  deligntful  volumes,  1883-1913. 
These  carry  him  down  only  to  1573:  so  that  there  is  much  pleasure 
in  store  for  those  who  know  how  to  wait.  He  appears  as  a  keen 
man  of  business,  cautious  with  all  his  boldness,  and  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  matters  of  trade.  Most  attractive  is  he  when 
he  writes  of  his  family  or  to  them.  The  memorandum  of  1570 
for  Philip's  secretary  gives  an  intimate  picture  of  them  all,  mother 
and  daughters  and  the  grandchildren  whoso  voices  were  already 
heard  in  the  great  house." 
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" AMERICAN   LITERATURE" 

SCENES,    American     ideas,     language  "- 


TESTING 

'  MERICAN 

that  is  the  specification  for  American  literature  if 
it  is  to  be  accepted  by  our  English  cousins.  There 
has  been  much  stock-taking  of  things  American  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pilgrim  celebrations,  and  American  writers  have 
naturally  come  up  for  reappraisem'ent.     A  new  caption  for  our 


PRESSES    AT    THE    PLANTIN     MUSEUM, 

Wnich   serve  to  show  the  mechanical  conservativeness  of  the  art  of  printing. 


New  England  school  is  given  by  Colonel  Arthur  Lynch  in  the 
London  Graphic  in  speaking  of  "  the  English  Mayflower  influence 
on  American  literature"  exhibited  by  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Hawthorne,  and  Washington  Irving.  "The  hands  were  the 
hands  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob."  If  you  wish 
to  see  the  members  of  this  group  dispatched  again  in  an  epigram, 
Colonel  Lynch  does  it  rather  neatly: 

"Longfellow  wrote  excellent  poems,  all  in  the  best  classic 
style,  and  all  reminiscent  of  the  tame  school  of  English  poets, 
from  Cowley  to  Tennyson.  Emerson  wrote  not  philosophy,  but 
pleasant  divagations  cast  in  the  form  of  philosophic  essays, 
shimmering  with  a  literary  brilliance,  that  seemed  to  show  how 
facile  was  wisdom;  yet  there  is  nothing  highly  original  here,  in 
thought  or  manner.  Hawthorne  has  worked  out  a  pretty  piece 
of  Puritanism  in  a  New  England  setting,  lining  is  like  'Our 
Own  Correspondent'  domesticated  abroad." 

But  all  this,  we  an-  told  in  ingratiating  phrase,  "gives  little 
hint  of  the  America  somewhat  hesitatingly  asserting  itself,  of 
the  wonderful  America  yet  to  be  known."  It  is  easy  enough  to 
get  the  pioneers,  but  to  pick  the  contemporary  "peaks"  among 
the  crowd  of  aspirants  depends  on  your  post  of  observation — 
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"Walt  Whitman  good  old  Titan,  with  his  vast  assortment  of 
ideas,  his  inchoate  thought,  ami  his  earth-bound  spirit  struggling 

.•lfully  to  rise  into  Bight — there  is  nothing  final  here.  We 
ha-.  quarry  opened,  hut  no  masterpieces  of  sculpture. 

Walt  felt  this  himself.     He  lacked  'the  final  lilt  of  songs.' 

"Mark  Twain's  earlier  stories.  Brel  I  lane's  'Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp'  wonderful  little  masterpiece — yes,  here  is  the  genuine 
American  touch,  the  scriptures  that  arc  signed  in  every  line  with 
iheir  place  of  origin.  Hut  both  these  writers  later  tried  rather 
;>o  from  than  to  accentuate  the  distinctive  touch.  Be- 
Mdcs.  all  that  is  hut  the  fritters  of  literature. 

•'Literature  should  he  a  discussion  of  life.  If  it  has  any  signif- 
icance at  all  beyond  mere  amusement  and  pleasanl  fooling,  it 
must  have  a  Berious  1  will  not  say  object,  for  that  suggests  a 
kind  of  gliding  machine  of  propaganda— but  certainly  intent  as 
w.-ll  as  content.  W.  11.  a  real  American  literature  is  now  rearing 
font  head.      It  is  unlike  anything  on  this  side. 

••Representatives  of  thai  literature  are  George  Ade.  Walt 
Ma-on.  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  The  first 
and  third  are  fairly  well  known  here;  Walt  Mason  has  missed 
being  discovered  on  this  side;  Edgar  Lee  Masters  is  hut  a  name, 

even    to  the  cultured." 

Colonel  Lynch  is  aware  of  "plateaus"  tilled  by  "innumerable 
authors,  all  ambitious,  many  original,  and  a  certain  few  having 


of  art — here  there  is  a  sense  both  of  good  craftsmanship  and  of 
limitation — and  that  corresponds  with  the  result.  The  honest 
craftsman  is  always  respectable,  and  even  if  literature  became 
a  trade  there  is  no  need  for  tears. 

"Finally,  to  he  little  known  may  not  be  a  sign  of  inferiority. 
Miss  Jam-  Munro  [sic],  who  edits  Poetry,  has  struck  into  original 
lines.  Moved  by  the  observation  of  the  great  electrician, 
Steinmetz,  that  poetry  should  be  inspired  by  life,  reflect  an 
actual  world,  she  has  given  us  a  poem  of  the  turbine!  Excellent. 
Eunice  Tietjens  has  combined  a  French  lightness  and  airiness 
with  the  peculiar  ting  of  feminine  American  sentiment.  Jeannie 
Foster,  in  her  'Neighbors  of  Yesterday,'  has  found  the  true 
secret  of  literature  that  lives — sympathy  and  sincerity." 


TIIK   OOMPOSING-BOOM   AT  THE   PLANTIN 

Where  the  fonts  of  four  hundred  years  ago  are  exposed  to  the  gaze 


omething  to  say."     This  report  will  give  but  little  satis- 
tion    ha  it   shows   how   the  matter  "strikes   a  con- 

" Putting  up  a    psychic   seismometer  to  measure  American 

irvive  the  demand  tor  something  original, 

chai  tic,  and  yet   written  with  that   touch  which  gives  in- 

charm.     1    think  of   Upton   Sinclair.   George  Ade, 

Edgar  Let    Masters,  Walt  Mason.     And  then  I  stop  to  examine 

■•■'lie'  into  view,  hundreds  of 

of  tin  rit. 

"TL  pie  who  form  literary  societies,  who  talk  of 

h<>  prat<  and  cant  of  art,  technique;  the  people  who 

.   in  the  Poets' Corner,  and  finally  in- 

:>r«-  the  tradesmen  of  literature. 

Their  ■  ,!.  are  not    dissimilar  to  those  of 

othi  en— they  keep  their  shop,  they  study  the  public 

th<   demand,  they  advertise.     Perhaps  even 

>  in   America  than   here,  tho    in   a    more    fraternal  spirit 

h  less  of  commercial  log-rolling." 

And  so  "in  New  York  and  Chicago  poetry  and  literature  are 
in  full  blast  "— 

'TL  ■!.   the  ~hort  Btory  a  thing 


STEVENSON   AGAIN   ON  THE   STAGE 

IT  IS  THE  MOVIES  and  not  the  regular  stage  that  gets 
most  of  the  "dramatized"  stories  to-day.  Perhaps  tho 
present  revelation  of  Stevenson's  "Master  0/  Ballantrae" 
is  merely  a  way-station  to  this  ultimate  destination.  Mr. 
Walker  WTutesido  is  impersonating  the  many-sided  adventurer, 
James  Durie,  having  begun  in  the  West  and,  at  present,  arriving 

in  Boston,  where  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker, 
of  The  Transcript,  takes  account  of 
this  transmutation.  From  his  report 
there  are  some  shudders  awaiting  tho 
Stevenson  admirer  other  than  the 
ones  invoked  by  the  romancer  him- 
self. They  are  doubtless  nothing  to 
what  tho  screen  in  incompetent  hands 
might  eventually  do  for  tho  purist 
who  wields  a  jealous  guardianship 
over  his  favorite  author.  An  actor- 
made  play  or  a  play  made  to  order 
with  tho  actor's  idiosyncrasies  kept 
in  mind  bears  witness,  as  Mr.  Parker 
saj's, ' '  to  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  the  species."  This  one,  apparent- 
ly, does  not  escape: 

"A  novel  is  a  novel;  a  play  is  a 
play;  and  never — or  hardly  ever — 
shall  the  twain  meet.  On  the  prrnted 
page,  sentence  by  sentence,  Steven- 
son, master  of  the  illusory  word,  may 
weave  the  atmosphere  of  the  wintry 
and  isolated  manor-houso.  From  tho 
stage  comes  only  tho  illusion  that  set- 
ting and  lights  may  compass.  Both 
servo  Mr.  Mason  [tho  accredited 
adapter]  and  Mr.  Whiteside  well;  but, 
whereas  from  the  book  Durrisdecr 
penetrates  tho  reader,  in  tho  theater 
it  merely  exists  for  the  spectator.  Similarly  with  the  long- 
standing and  festering  rancor  between  the  brothers.  The  novol 
can  and  does  cumulate  it;  the  play,  preparing  for  the  re- 
turn of  tho  Master,  merely  states  it  as  a  necessary  promise.  A 
book  may  wander  whither  trio  hook-maker  wills — and  print  sets 
the  scene.  A  pioce  of  tho  theater,  especially  in  these  days  of 
substantial  backgrounds  and  few  pauses,  must  not  diffuso  itself 
too  widely.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Whiteside  compress 
an  action,  stretching  through  years  and  over  quito  half  tho  world, 
into  a  single  month  within  a  single  room.  Necessarily  it  be- 
comes momentary  assertion — 'This  is  so  because  wo  say  it  is 
rather  than  measured  progress. 


MUSEUM, 

of  the  piinter  of  to-day 


so 


"So,  too,  with  the  personages,  except  Durie  himself  and  possi- 
bly his  brother's  wife.  We  in  tho  audienco  do  not  come  to 
know  and  feel  them  granally.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  again 
with  tho  exception  of  the  Master,  they  remain  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  More;  some  of  them  are  appreciably 
modulated  out  of  the  key  of  Stevenson  into  what  is  pre- 
sumed to  bo  the  required  key  of  the  theater.  In  wisdom 
to  a  feminized — and  still  feminized — time,  Stevenson  affirmed 
life  a  boys'  game  and  the  sentimental  adventure  but  one  of 
man's  experiences  within  it.  Now  the  American  theator — 
and  most  others  —  is  storehouse  and  hothouse  of  senti- 
ment.     Hence,  in    the    present    play,    the    upbuilding    of    tho 
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part  of  Alison  Durie  and  the  stressing  of  James's  baleful  seduc- 
tions upon  her.  Hence,  too,  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
reduction  of  the  old  lord — the  more  for  Mr.  West's  acting — to 
a  puling  dotard,     j  % 

"Of  course,  there  are  episodes  in  Stevenson's  tale  that  pass 
readily  and  illusively  into  the  theater — the  return  of  the  Master, 
for  example,  or  the  fight  up  and  down  the  darkling  hall  while 
Mackellar  holds  the  dancing  candles.  Per  contra,  other  episodes 
must  be  carpentered  into  the  play  for  their  own  interesting  sake 
or  because  the  playgoer,  knowing  his  Stevenson,  expects  to 
find  them.  Accordingly  at  Durrisdeer  of  his  own  motion,  and 
not  in  the  Adirondacks  under  compulsion  of  danger,  the  Hindu 
teaches  Durie  how  to  feign  death  by  'the  swallowing  of  the 
tongue.'  There  ultimately  the  Master  makes  the  venture — and 
succumbs.  Moreover,  if  memory  of  the  novel  does  not  slip,  the 
village  woman — an  abandoned,  vindictive  mistress — who  forces 
him  to  the  test  and  is  brought  upon  the  stage  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, happens  to  be  pure  invention  of  the  playwright.  So  much 
for  the  contents  and  the  course  of  the  piece,  obviously  and 
inevitably — James  Durie  excepted — statement  of  facts  and 
assortment  of  episodes  laid  arbitrarily  side  by  side.  Enough 
that  they  upbear  the  Master  and  the  player  who  acts  him, 
yielding  besides,  for  good  measure,  a  second  act  of  discoverable 
dramatic  movement." 

In  a  play  so  made  and  so  pervaded  by  the  principal  personage, 
the  trial  for  the  principal  is  enhanced.  "Richard  Mansfield 
might  plausibly  have  acted  the  Master,"  says  Mr.  Parker;  but 
what  is  this  but  reminding  the  present  generation  of  what  it  has 
lost?  "It  is  easy  to  imagine  John  Barrymore  in  the  part";  but 
this  is  putting  all  of  one's  eggs  in  the  same  basket.     As  it  is — 

"Upon  the  eye  Mr.  Whiteside  as  James  Durie  works  an  ap- 
preciable illusion.  Tho  his  mask  lacks  distinction  and  is  often 
curiously  immobile,  he  is  master  of  the  swagger  of  cloak  and  cane, 
of  the  poise  of  airy  insolence  or  cynical  self-complaisance.  To 
the  ear  Mr.  Whiteside  conveys  both  the  suavity  and  the  sting 
of  Durie's  tongue,  the  feigned  fervors  and,  upon  occasion,  the 
vaunting  bitterness  of  the  Master's  speech.  Yet  he  does  these 
things  with  an  unconcealed  artifice  that  thins  illusion. 

"To  the  answering  imagination  the  actor  suggests  more  of  the 
craft  and  the  insolence  than  of  the  elan  in  evil  or  the  pervading 
fascination  of  his  personage.  Mr.  Whiteside  most  nearly 
catches  this  ardor  in  the  scene  in  which  Durie  reseduces  (so  to 
say)  his  brother's  wife.  He  best  gains  this  fascination  in  the  scene 
of  the  Master's  return  to  Durrisdeer — an  exotic  figure  in  turban 
and  mantle,  the  Hindu  at  his  heels,  planting  himself  familiarly 
in  this  Scottish  manor-house,  scornfully  smiling  his  'J'v/  suis; 
j'y  reste'  upon  his  perturbed  brother.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few  of  Durie's  subsequent  taunts  and  mockeries  (as  of  the  old 
steward,  Mackellar,  in  the  second  act)  seem  perceptibly  dry 
and  made  to  measure  at  the  actor's  hands.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Whiteside  misses  the  full  flavor  of  the  jet  of  bravado  beginning 
the  duel  and  of  the  wit  pointing  death  with  a  keen  epitaph. 
The  romantic  actor,  born,  bred,  and  inescapable,  playing  a  part 
like  James  Durie,  clothes  it  in  such  an  unremitting  fervor  of 
illusion  that  the  spectator  sees,  hears,  believes,  is  transported, 
and  reasons  not.  The  romantic  actor,  gaining  his  ends  by  study 
and  practise,  will  and  ambition,  can  not  altogether  hide  his 
calculations,  his  artifice,  and  the  spectator  remarks  them.  The 
one  is  winged;  the  other,  in  degree,  is  pedestrian.  It  is  this 
handicap  that  once  and  again  besets  Mr.  Whiteside's  Master.  .  .  . 

"The  secondary  and  minor  characters  are  merely  contribu- 
tory. Secundra  Dass,  the  Hindu,  capably  played  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  exists  to  show  his  teeth,  roll  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
kneel  before  the  portrait  of  the  Master,  bore  holes  in  doors 
through  which  he  may  listen — an  unpleasant  habit — describe 
'the  swallowing  of  the  tongue,'  and  hint  at  the  devotion  Durie 
may  inspire  in  such  as  he.  The  steward,  Mackellar,  parts 
with  some  of  his  Scot's  sagacity  and  dour  vigilance  that  the 
Master  may  play  tricks  upon  him;  but  once  and  again  he  is 
the  honest  bulldog  whom  James  Durie  may  even  fascinate  into 
occasional  waggings  of  tail  and  cockings  of  ears.  Mr.  Frank 
acted  him  according  to  prescription.  Mistress  Alison  was 
there  to  be  seduced  and  Miss  Shields  played  her  in  alternations 
of  still  wistfulness  and  shrill  outburst.  Henry  Durie,  the 
younger  brother,  was  also  there  to  glower,  sulk,  menace,  and 
make  virtue  as  unattractive  as  it  often  is.  Therein  Mr.  Lynton 
succeeded.  Except  Miss  Stewart  as  the  invented  mistress,  the 
others  were  exceedingly  minor  and  exceedingly  unintelligible. 
Possibly,  probably,  'The  Master  of  Ballantrae'  is  best  acted 
upon  the  theater  of  the  imagination." 


OPTIMISTIC   AMERICAN    SINGERS 
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T  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  for  an  American  artist  to  fail"  in 
London,  says  the  well-known  music  critic,  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman.  This  is  because  they,  or  their  managers, 
at  least,  as  revealed  in  their  flaunted  press  notices,  refuse  to 
see  anything  but  success  even  in  most  untoward  circumstances. 
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MASTER, 


is  "master  of  the  swagger  of  cloak  and  cane,  of  the  poise  of  airy 
insolence  or  cynical  self-complaisance." 


Mr.  Newman's  words  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  will  be  a 
useful  check  on  exuberant  advertising  the  coming  winter: 

"The  more  tender-hearted  among  us  have  been  almost  on 
the  verge  of  tears,  more  than  once  during  the  last  few  months, 
over  the  pitiful  failure  of  most  of  the  American  singers  who 
gave  recitals  at  Queen's  Hall  to  'make  good'  over  here.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  failures  in  the  artistic  sense.  Some  of 
them  were  quite  capable,  tho  none  of  them  came  up  to  our 
highest  ideal  of  a  singer.  But  they  were  unmistakable  failures 
from  the  box-office  point  of  view.  I  hazarded  a  guess,  in  ;i 
recent  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  at  one  of  these 
recitals  a  ten-pound  note  would  have  covered  all  the  money 
there  was  in  Queen's  Hall;  since  then  I  have  been  informed,  by 
the  person  in  the  best  possible  position  to  know,  that  the  total 
amount  taken  at  the  box-office  at  that  recital  was  some  twelve 
pounds.  Judge  of  our  astonishment,  then,  when  we  read  in  the 
American  papers  of  the  colossal  success  of  these  singers  in 
London,  of  the  frantic  and  insatiable  audiences,  of  the  bouquets 
that  made  the  piano  temporarily  invisible,  of  the  glowing 
eulogies  of  the  London  press,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  truly 
glad  to  hear  it.  What  looks  like  failure  to  us  is  to  the  American 
singer  a  success  for  which  he  can  not  sufficiently  thank  the  gods.'' 


THE   PASSOVER   UNCHANGED   IN  THIRTY   CENTURIES 


Till-:   ANCIENT   FESTH  \l.  OF  THE   PASSOVER   is 
celebrated  ju-i  a>  described   in   Holj   Writ   l>>   onlj   one 
ople  to-daj      the  Samaritans.     Bach  year  the  mem- 
thiv  interesting  and  picturesque  seel  gather  on   Mount 
Gerizim,  the  spot    'tn\    h< >Ui   chosen    For  them    hj    God   as   a 
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i>    -ai«l   in  have   been   written   by    Abisiiua,  gruat^grandsou  of 
\aron,  ami  is  tin-  Samaritans'  BUWl  treasured  nnwKMMlllll 


plaee  of  worship,  and  there,  down  to  the  last   detail,  thej   go 

through  all  the  ceremonies  thai  distinguished  the  obs<  rvance  of 

iir-t   Pi  at   the  time  of  the  Exodus.     The  stronghold 

the  Samaritans   In-  about    forts    miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

•  all.  •  I  Nablous,  and  in  the  ancient  Rchechem  of  the  patriarchs. 

.r  it  in  the  para  1  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  his  son  Joseph, 

ami  here  also  is  Jacob's  well   where  Christ   mel   the   woman  of 

aria.     'I'll'-  Samaritans    one<    a  strong  and  numerous  tribe, 

■    onlj    about    one   hundred   and    seventy    miuIs. 

Tin  \  ma  in  tain  that  they  are  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Rphraim. 

■  11  tin-in  and  1  be  J<  n  -    till  <  and 

do  Jen   will  I1.1  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.     For  this 

ttled  in  or  near  Nablous.     The  Samar- 
.-    diflei  .    from  the  Jew*  in  religion,  accepting  only 

five  books  of  Mo  Scripture.     Their  most  treasured  1 

aritan  Scroll  of  the  Pentati  uch,  which 
••  at-grandson  of  Aaron. 


This  documenl  is  believed  to  be  the  mosl  ancient  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  existence.  The  manner  in  which  the  Samaritans 
observe  the  Passover  illustrates  the  jealous  care  with  which  they 
maintain  their  ancient  religious  beliefs.  The  festival,  in  strict 
harmonj  with  the  Biblical  account,  is  an  open-air  scene  in  the 
ihacl  of  nighl  and  with  the  full  moon  shining.  The  event  is 
thus  described  l>.\  Harold  J.  Shepstone  in  The  Illustrated  Loudon 
A  •  mm: 

"A  few  days  before  the  event  the  Samaritan  ghetto  at  Nab- 
lous becomes  the  scene  of  much  activity.  Voung  and  old,  sick 
ami  well,  quil  I  heir  homes  to  make  1  he  pilgrimage  to  Gerizim, 
in  obedience  to  the  command,  'Thou  mayst  not  sacrifice  the 
Passover  within  any  of  thine  own  gates,  but  in  the  place  which 
Vahweh,  thy  God,  shall  choose  to  make  a  habitation  for  his  name.' 

"At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  camp  is  the  kiniseh  (syna- 
gog)  where  the  religious  rites  are  observed.  It  is  a  small 
oblong  plot  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low  rubble  wall. 
At  the  northern  endatrench  has  been  dug  and  lined  with  uncut 
stone:  '  An  altar  of  earth  shall  thou  make  unto  me.'  Across  this 
altar  two  large  copper  kettles,  filled  with  water,  are  placed. 
Beyond  the  northeastern  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  higher  than 
its  level,  is  the  tanoor,  or  ground  oven,  for  the  lamb-roasting. 
It  is  a  pit,  the  depth  equal  to  a  man's  height.  The  ceremony 
commences  just  before  sunset,  and  ends  with  an  exciting  feast 
at  midnight.  Before  all  prayers,  the  Samaritan  goes  through 
the  prescribed  ablutions;  and,  like  the  Moslem,  he  spreads  the 
prayer-cloth,  which  in  some  instances  has  the  niihriib  design. 

"When  all  have  assembled-  that  is,  the  male  population,  for 
the  women  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  this  sacrificial  service 
the  venerable  high  priest,  of  the  Samaritans,  Yakoub  (Jacob), 
feeble  and  infirm,  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  congregation. 
The  two  second  priests,  Ishak  (Isaac)  and  Tewfik,  stand  slightly 
behind  him.  Then  come  in  rows  the  elders,  according  to  rank. 
"The  service  consists  in  the  saying  of  prayers,  readings  front 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  Many  of  the  prayers 
are  repeated  by  the  congregation.  Whenever  any  petition  is 
asked,  their  hands  are  outstretched  to  heaven,  and  they  con- 
stantly bow  their  heads  in  unison,  touching  their  foreheads  to 
the  ground.  Every  time  God's  name  is  mentioned  the  men 
stroke  their  beards  downward  thrice. 

"As  the  sun  begins  to  set,  the  congregation,  which  has  been 
facing  the  crest  of  Gerizim,  turns  about,  and  the  high  priest 
commences  reading  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  first.  Passover. 
Meanwhile,  the  lambs  have  been  brought-  to  the  altar,  where 
l  he  caldrons  of  water  are  already  boiling.  Over  the  lambs  stand 
three  slaughterers  with  glistening  knives  of  razor  sharpness. 
On  the  word  'slay'  in  the  passage,  'Then  shall  all  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  asse::  My  of  Israel  slay  it  between  the  two  evenings,' 
the  slaughterers,  with  one  deft  stroke,  cut-  one  throat  and  jump 
to  the  next. 

"In  a  few  seconds  all  the  lambs,  eight  to  ten  in  number,  have 
been  sacrificed.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  veritable 
babel  the  shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  and  singing  drowning 
the  prayers  of  the  priests  and  elders.  A  young  priest  now  col- 
lects a  quantity  of  fresh  blood  in  a  basin,  stirs  it  vigorously  with 
a  hunch  of  wild  thyme,  and  then  sprinkles  it  above  each  tent  door. 

"Boiling  water  from  the  caldrons  is  now  poured  over  the 
carcasses.  Next  comes  the  rit  ual  inspection.  As  each  lamb  is 
fleeced  it  is  suspended  by  its  hind-quarters  on  a  long  pole  resting 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  meir.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  muti- 
late a  hone,  for  the  command,  'Neither  shall  he  break  a  liom- 
t  hereof. '  is  strictly  oliser\  ed. 

"Unlike  the  Jews,  who  will  not  eat  of  the  hind-cpiarters  of 
any  animal  until  all  the  sinews  have  been  entirely  removed, 
I  he  Samaritan-;  claim  to  know  exactly  the  cord  the  angel  touched 
while  wrestling  with  Jacob  at  the  ford  of  (he  Jabbok;  and  now 
a  deep  incision  is  made  in  the  Hank  and  il  is  taken  out.  Deep 
are  made  in  the  fleshy  parts  in  order  that  salt-  may 
penetrate,  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligation.  'And  every  oblation 
of- thy  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt-.'  The  right 
older  18  removed,  this  being  a  priestly  portion.     Pieces  of  t  In 


head  are  also  reserved  for  the  priests.  Only  the  males  of  the 
priestly  family  and  women  of  the  same  blood,  if  unmarried  into 
other  families,  may  partake  of  them.  "And  they  shall  give  unto 
(he  priests  the  shoulder  and  the  two  cheeks.' 

"An  oaken  spit  is  now  thrust  through  each  drest  lamb  length- 
wise, and  the  spits  are  lowered  simultaneously  into  the  earthen 
oven,  which  is  then  sealed.  It  requires  now  three  hours  to  mid- 
night. The  closing  of  the  oven  is  followed  by  a  short  service, 
when  most  of  the  worshipers,  after  saluting  one  another,  re- 
tire to  their  tents  to  rest  until  midnight.  The  salutation  is 
after  the  old  Biblical  greeting.  Embracing  one  another,  the 
head  is  put  on  the  other's  shoulder  or  neck,  the  latter  being  bent 
forward,  and  in  doing  so  the  cheek  or  neck  is  kissed,  alternating 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

"  'And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him  (Jacob)  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.' 

"At  midnight,  amid  much  excitement,  bustle,  and  hurry,  a 
herald  proclaims  that  the  hour  has  come,  and  all  put  on  their 
sandals,  gird  their  loins,  and  take  their  staves  in  hand.  They 
gather  close  around  the  roasted  lambs,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  hot  pit  and  placed  on  dishes  on  the  ground.  The 
meat  is  sprinkled  with  minced  bitter  herbs,  and  straw  trays  of 
unleavened  bread  are  placed  at  hand.  After  a  prayer  by  the 
high  priest,  every  one  begins  to  eat  ravenously,  pulling  the 
meat  from  the  bones  with  the  fingers.  No  forks  or  knives  are 
used,  and  great  care  is  observed  not  to  break  a  bone.  Some  eat 
standing,  with  sandals  on  their  feet  and  staves  in  hand,  with 
every  indication  of  haste,  as  tho  about  to  start  on  a  journey. 

"Within  a  few  minutes  the  meal  is  over,  and  the  high  priest 
recites  a  short  prayer.  Every  bit  of  bone,  flesh,  and  offal  re- 
maining is  now  collected  and  burned.  'And  ye  shall  let  nothing 
of  it  remain  until  the  morning;  and  that  which  remaineth  until 
the  morning  ye  shall  burn  with  fire.'  Thus  the  sacrifice  and 
ceremony  commemorating  the  Exodus  are  ended." 


MAKING   SOLDIERS   GOOD   CITIZENS 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  CHARACTER  of  young 
soldiers  rests  largely  upon  the  Army  authorities,  and  in 
-  recognition  of  that  fact  a  broad  religious  and  educational 
program  looking  to  the  general  welfare  of  enlisted  men  has  been 
put  into  effect.  The  moral  toning  of  the  men  will,  of  course, 
devolve  chiefly  upon  the  new  chaplain  corps,  one  of  whose  chief 
duties,  The  Presbyterian  quotes  Major-General  P.  C.  Harris, 
Adjutant-General,  as  saying,  "is  to  give  sympathetic  aid  to  the 
foreign-born  and  to  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  No  more  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to 
the  country  than  to  bring  the  young  foreigner  into  the  Army 
in  the  right  mental  attitude  and  to  send  him  back  to  civilian 
life  with  an  ambition  to  serve  his  new  country  there  as  well." 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  Uncle  Sam  has  become  a  school- 
master with  more  than  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  pupils 
taking  one  hundred  and  seven  courses  free  of  cost,  and  the  am- 
bitious young  foreigner  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
citizenship  and  put  in  the  way  of  making  a  livelihood  is  advised 
to  become  a  member  of  the  class.  "If  there  is  any  better  way  to 
make  a  thoroughgoing  American  out  of  a  young  foreigner  without 
family  ties  who  cannot  speak  our  language  than  by  enlisting 
in  the  Army  for  our  educational  courses,  I  would  like  to  know  it," 
says  the  Adjutant-General,  remarking  that  "most  immigrants 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  thrifty  citizens,  and  with 
the  Army  pay  there  is  np  reason  why  a  young  man  cannot  be 
honorably  discharged  at  the  end  of  three  years  with  a  snug 
bank  account,  a  working  education,  a  good  trade,  and  an  Amer- 
ican heart."  A  year  ago  the  War  Department  issued  an  order 
defining  the  educational  policy  for  the  Army,  establishing  the 
"University  in  Khaki."  There  are  two  main  objects:  one,  to 
train  technicians  and  mechanics  to  meet  the  Army's  needs,  and 
to  raise  the  soldier's  general  intelligence  in  order  to  increase 
his  military  efficiency;  two,  to  fit  the  soldier  for  a  definite  occu- 
pation upon  his  return  to  civil  life.  By  November  1  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  enrolled,  says  our  authority,  and  on  March 
1  the  enrolment  had  reached  one  hundred  thousand.  Thus 
"the  promises  of  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  new  Army  are 


redeemed."  Three-eighths  of  the  soldier's  working-time,  or  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  hours  a  year,  in  each  post  is  made 
available  for  school  work.  A  soldier  once  enrolled  for  a  definite 
piece  of  work  must  complete  it,  since  it  becomes  a  military  ob- 
ligation. Classes  in  elementary  English  and  other  grammar- 
school  subjects  are  now  organized,  and  new  schools  are  estab- 
lished at  Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina;  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas; 
Camp  Grant.  Illinois;  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  and  Camp  Lewis, 
Washington.     These  are  recruit  educational   centers,  modeled 
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A  STRANGE  MIDNIGHT  FEAST. 


As  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  worshipers  eat  ravenously  amid 
the  excitement  and  bustle  of  a  hurried  departure. 


after  the  one  found  to  be  so  successful  at  Camp  Upton,  New  York, 
and  now  transferred  to  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey.  At  Camp  Dix 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  illiterates  are  being  trained  inten- 
sively for  three  months  in  English,  military  routine,  and  in 
"subjects  that  make  for  good  citizenship."  Tests  for  proficiency 
are  being  carefully  worked  out,  we  are  informed,  and  the  award 
of  certificates  resulting  from  the  tests  will  be  made  an  additional 
stimulant.  "From  the  experience  of  the  training-camps  in  the 
Great  War  the  Army,  as  a  whole,  has  come  to  believe  in  this  new 
Army  education.  This  in  itself  is  a  guaranty  of  success."  Illus- 
trating further  his  reliance  on  the  Army's  new  policy,  our  author- 
ity quotes  General  Harris  as  adding: 

"The  complete  success  of  our  whole  program  can  be  secured 
only  by  so  influencing  a  foreigner's  environment,  military  duty, 
education,  amusements,  athletics,  and  religious  observances 
that  all  combined  may  favorably  react  upon  his  character.  So 
far  as  is  humanly  possible  we  are  as  much  responsible  for  the 
young  man's  character  and  habits  as  we  are  for  his  training. 
We  want  the  best  influences  to  surround  him  for  all  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  day,  and  our  responsibilities  have  not  ceased 
until  we  have  made  of  him  not  only  a  first-class  soldier,  but  a 
high-spirited,  well-educated  American  citizen." 
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PROHIBITION'S   BLIGHT   ON   JAILS   AND 
RESCI  E    MISSIONS 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  "BOOZE"  is  making  some  of  the 
eitj    jails  "awfully    lonesome,"   we  are  informed   l>\    a 
d   critii-.   and    in   some   towns  conditions  are  re- 
ported to  be  «•>>  quiet   around  the  jail  thai  the  keeper  lias  been 
j  ilar  policeman  ami  senl  out  on  a  beat.     I'm-  >>1>—  i 
to  believe  thai  a  man    starting  at  the  north 
i->l.    would  have  to  travel  a  Long  time  on  the  North-American 

ould  find  a  drink.     However,  others  win. 
tter  informed  mighl   regard   tins  trustful   riew,  it    i- 
eratty   considered,   by   the  religious  press  at   least,  thai  pro 
ition   ha  tive,  and    Federal    Prohibition   Com 

Cramer  is  quoted  as  saying  thai    "with   two   more 
ead    Law   drinking   will  becomi    a  losl  art." 
t..    in.  question  thai   the  law   is  being  "atrociously 
.ii   iuati>    pi  Lmits    /'•    Reformed  Church    \l>* 

lobodj    be  deceived    bj    the  crj    thai    'th 
inch  drunkenness  as  then    used  to  be.'     Prohibition,  as  a 
.  kef  ..t  fact,  is  glorious]  ..        Bui   we  are  urged  to 

our  ooneeil  and  to  l»-  careful  nol  i<>  send  i<>  <  longress 

00  "  put    the   k.-c    I..  inn     t  In    tla. 

to  the  Commission  <>n  Church  and  Social  Service 
of  I  I  ral  <  ouncil  ol  Churches  appearing  in   Fht  <  hristi-an 

old  arid  widely  quoted  elsewhere,  Dr.  W.  E.  McLennan 
■  oneludee  that  prohibition  warranted  itself  in  tin-  first  si\  months 
lollowing  its  enactment.  Some  questions  relating  to  tin  effect 
of  the  la*,  such  a-  tin-  influence  of  prohibition  on  general 
prosperity,  he  does  not  yel  feel  able  t<>  clear  up.  Km  as  to  the 
ffeel  bj  an. I  largi  in-  is  positive  it  ..->  beneficial.  lb- 
denies  the  charge  that  prohibition  increased  emigration  bj  quot- 
ing from  tin-  r>-|Mirt-  of  th.-  ( V>mmissioner  of  Immigration,  which 

■••  that  th.-  ti.l.-  of  emigration,  like  that  of  immigration,  has 
fluctuated  from  time  to  time,  and  thai  "'the  emigration  since 
prohibition  \% •in  into  effeel  is  Less  than  tin-  average  for  that 
[nriod."  And  countering  tin-  claim  that  tin-  number  of  drug 
addicts  ha-  increased,  the  investigator  quotes  Dr.  Arthur  Dean 
Bevan,  former  presidenl  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

authority  for  th.-  assertion  that  •"tin-  number  of  these  cases 
-mall  oompared  to  the  number  that  were  made  drug 
addicts  by  the  fr<-<-  us.-  of  alcohol  in  tin-  past."  And,  adds  the 
writ*  r: 

.   such   phases  of  the   subjeel    as   police  returns, 

n-turns  from  houa  -  of  correction  and  jails,  returns  from  hospitals, 

orta  from   municipal  and  private  lodging-houses,  etc.,  there 

i-  b  nice  prohibition  came  into  effeel  arrests  have 

■;  cut  down,  not  only  for  minor  6u1  also  for  the  more  serious 

crimes  for  from  twenty-fj  •  enty-five  per  cent.;  houses  of 

••or:  and  jail-  are  being  depopulated;  alcoholic  wards  in 

:    for   he-k    of    patrons;   public  and 
private    hi.:  cheap    \ariel\    are   going   out    of 

caring  for  l.ut  a  small  percentage 
of  their  former  •.'-.    The  evidence  of  the  above  statement 

mply  incontestable 

"Wl  inquiiy    has  been   mad.    rescue  missions  t.-n  the 

the  bum  and  th<  and-oul  seem  to  In-  either 

in  bidini  mending  their  

I  could  n,  public  sentiment   i-  constantly 

i..r  prohibition.     Officials   who  were  at   Lea  I 

'•old    to   th.  ago   are    not    onlj    not    hostile  or 

indifferent,  bul  warmly  enthusiastic.    Some  of.  thea   volunteered 

information    that    they    found    new     friends    for    prohibit  ion 

feet  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
Dr.  Chart**   1.    Zorbaugh  not.-  i,,   y       .  ,„„    \\,„i     \  ,,,],._ 

nominational     that   thi  ion   in   Pittsburgh, 

landmark    ami  ful    refuge    and    n 

■ . i !*•«  ai^-  -and-ou ■■  i  probably    soon  close 

■•s*.    The  writer  finds  a  similar  '-on 


dition  m  the  down-town  rescue  missions  in  every  large  city. 
Furl  her  significant  light  on  the  working  of  prohibition  may  be 
found  in  an  official  statement  just  issued  by  one  of  the  largest 
life-insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  says  The  Church- 
man I  Episcopal ',  for 

"It  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  death  benefits  paid  from 
alcoholism.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1019  then-  were 
sixty-t.W0  such  deal  lis;  for  the  same  period  of  1920  there  were 
twelve.  For  the  same  period  of  this  year  not-  one  claim  was 
presented  for  death  by  reason  of  cirrhosis  of  the  Liver,  as  againsl 
seven  in  the  first  three  months  of  1919.  All  these  figures  con- 
cern oul\  the  industrial  policy-holders,  and  they  are  consistent 
with  the  returns  reported  b\  the  State  and  municipal  health 
officers,  as  well  as  by  hospital  superintendents  throughout  the 
country.  The  disturbing  fact  is  that  during  I  he  first  four 
months  of  1920  the  company  paid  death  benefits  in  the.indus 
trial  .section  in  forty  cases  of  poisoning  through  the  drinking  of 
wood-alcohol,  and  notes  that  •under  present  conditions,  wood- 
alcohol  is  a  significant,  cause  of  death.'  [f  this  be  so,  the  sale  of 
wood-alcohol  calls  for  the  most  stringent  regulation  by  the 
authorities." 

There  was  miik-Ii  speculation  as  to  where  I  he  $2,000,000,000 
spenl  aniiiialh  for  drink,  and  the  $1,300,000,000,  said  by  authori- 
ties to  be  the  cost  of  crimes  and  disorders  ensuing  from  drink, 
would  be  diverted.  < '.  1'.  Russell  investigated,  and  from  his 
report,  appearing  in  Printers'  Ink  (New  York),  the  New  Fori 
<  hristian  Advocate  (Methodist),  gives  us  this  summary: 

Uesults  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  sale  of  soft  drinks. 
The  cigar-manufacturers  report  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  high-priced  cigars.  Prohibition  is  credited  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  sporting-goods,  such  as  firearms,  targets. 
trapshooting  outfits,  golf-clubs,  etc.  Country  dubs  report 
thai  their  members  in  larger  numbers  desire  to  participate  in 
tic-  outdoor  games.  Wholesome  pleasure  is  sought  for  by 
larger  numbers  who  crowd  the  ball  grounds  and  other  contests. 
Every  sport  from  fencing  to  football  has  felt,  the  impetus  of'  the 
t  urn  from  alcohol  to  sporting  e\  ents.  Milk  and  milk  drinks  have 
Idled  the  role  expected  of  them  with  the  advent,  of  prohibition. 
The  consumption  of  buttermilk,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have 
increased  twenty  per  cent,  in  some  cities.  The  increased  con- 
sumption of  food  is  attributed  to  the  passing  of  alcohol.  Res- 
taurants are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  saloons  on  street 
corners.  The  sale  of  candy  and  chewing-gum  has  increased 
enormously.  This,  however,  does  not  account,  for  the  whole 
$3,300,000,000,  but  it  is  known  that  much  of  it  has  gone  into 
clothing,  better  homes,  savings-banks,  and  safe  investments. 
As  these  fruits  of  a  dry  nation  are  more  and  more  enjoyed  by 
those  whom  prohibition  most  directly  benefits,  the  task  of  the 
liquor  interests  to  nullify  the  purpose  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment becomes  more  difficult." 


RELIGION  VS.  LUXURY— Some  criticism  has  been  directed 

at  the  churches  for  their  great  money-making  drives  of  the  last 
year  or  two,  but  we  are  reminded  by  The  Congregalionalist  and 
Advance  that  there  has  been  a  vast  expenditure  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  statistics  compiled  by  Miss  Edith  Strauss,  head 
of  the  Women's  Activities  Division  of  the  Department  of  Just  ice 
in  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Campaign,  show,  we  are  told,  that  the 
total  average  expenditure  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
annually  for  luxuries  is  $8,710,000,000.  Taking  this  sum  as 
authentic,  the  average  family  spends  about  $7  a  week,  or  $348 
a  year,  for  luxuries.      In  more  detail: 

"Then-  is  included  in  the   total  amount  $2,110,000,000  spent 
by  the  male  population    lor  tobacco.      Of  this   sum  $800,000,000 

is  spent  lor  cigarets  and  an  equal  amount  for  loose  tobacco  and 
snuff  and  $510,000,000  for  cigars.  Automobiles  are  put  in  this 
lisi  as  luxuries  with  an  annual  total  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000. 
The  total  amount  spent  for  candy  is  $1,000,000,000;  for  chew- 
ing-gum, $50,000,000;  for  soft  drinks,  $350,000,000;  for  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics,  $750,000,000;  for  furs,  $300,000,000;  for 
violet  soap-.  $400,000,000,  and  for  pianos,  organs,  and  phono- 
graphs, $250,000,000.  It  seems  that  not  all  of  t  heso  articles 
.-ould  strictly  be  classed  as  luxuries,  but  many  of  them  are.  Why 
not  -pond  more  of  our  money  for  real  religion,  which  is  never  a 
luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity?" 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


Andy  oh,  she  dances  such-a-way 

You'll  never  need  to  leave  your  favorite  partner 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance.  With  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  you  can  dance  to  the  last  lingering  note 
and  step.  The  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop  takes  care 
of  that.  This  exclusive  Columbia  feature  is  at  its 
best  for  dancing.  Nothing  to  move  or  set  or 
measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola  and  it  plays 
and  stops  itself. 

The  leading  stars  of  the  stage  make  records  exclusively  for  Columbia 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


The  points   "i   the  compass 
I  an  unlikely  task,  yel   here 
ssfully.     These  thre< 
S  mudrani"by"Qu,"are  taken 
from  an   Indian  monthly  called    / 

her  their  author  be 
or  of  the  Wesl  is  unknown,  but 
th(   W« 

i 
THE   FORTUNE -TELLER 

B\      Q 

Out  of  the  North, 

Toll  nic  !   bring  << 

S 
But  It  >h:i!l  gj  {old, 

I  yello*    -  3t  ufl  is  worth. 

1 
your  demons  call  al  mj   bel 

W        tf       |^      « 

thai!  guide  thine  eyt  - 

thai!  n>ii  thee  <>f  th>  resl 

g    mil 
re  not  irineand  pleasure,  loveand  youth? 

These  taste,  and  know 

That  fniit  may  turn  to  ashes  In  the  mouth. 

What  of  the  I. 

kit   thou  tinil  no  feast  . 
The  I  oor. 

onlj  In  such  mercies  as  endure — 

Hop*-   patten  take  these;  thej  shall  not 

l>o  the  !• 

II 
Till    SKEPTN 

In  norf'-"-'   slnli  bnest   blows. 

MBS  only  know 
he  dove 

from  noon  i  ill  night  abo>  i 
M"w  does  H  p"'o e 

- — l « J  tor  lo\  i  ■ 

ir  grasping  like  <  he  misl 
\.  |*t 

That 

in 

THE  %  INDEREB 

■ 

ii  dawn 
id, 

Old    w.  ||     • 

i  lift  the  : 

i,,.  .,1 

Tl> 
'  ,  1  \ 

ill  fall. 

'  Irani  i 

To  earn  the  da  I! 

r  sad  nor 

.  li'kh 
T>  .iii- 

for    th  of    Ada' 

rnnd  in  the  contera- 
.  whither  Mr.  Middl 

I'.  rha  pe  the 
>und   in 

lidactic,  if  it 
ended  with  the  third  stanza: 


CHILD  OF  ADAM 

By   SCUDDER   MlDDLETON 

;rc  sick.  O  child  of  Adam. 
And  there  is  no  peace  in  your  house  of  flesh 
Or  joj    where  your  engines  red! 
You  have  put  your  hope  In  the  rods  thai  rust, 
You  are  watching  the  world  through  a  turning 

wheel. 
You  search  no  more  for  eternal  tilings 
Or  Infinite  splendors  locked  in  your  name 
Your  hands  must   touch  and  your  eyes  must   see. 
The   music   of  gold   and   the   heart    arc   the  same. 

YOU  are  sick.  0  Child  of  Adam! 
YOU  glut   your  flesh  but   your  spirit   begs. 
YOU  have  los\  your  love  of  the  task  well  done. 
The  iron  worms  of  an  iron  age 
\re  boring  into  your  breast — 
i  .o  follow   an  unconcerning  dream 
And  heal  your  sold  of  this  deep  unrest! 
Give  up  yourself  to  the  passionate  call 
Of  multiple  truth,  become  aware 
Of  beaut]  lodged  in  the  simplest  tiling 
\nd  life  aspiring  everywhere! 

i  io  and  fall  ill  love  with  a  star. 
Look  at  the  blood  through  a  tube  of  glass, 
Watch  the  wedding  of  earth  and  seed, 
Study  thi-  rocks  and  the  green  sea-grass, 
semi  your  mind  through  time  to  follow 
Tangent   lines  and  fugitive  numbers. 

Build  b  race  from  a  bit  of  bone 
Pound  where  the  asp  of  Asia  slumbers, 
Know   the  motive  back  of  the  deed. 
Solve  the  riddle  of  thought  and  brain. 
Make  a  world  for  the  sake  of  man. 
Be  at  case  with  the  days  again! 

\  on  arc  -ick.  indeed.  O  child  of  Adam! 

There  Is  only  greed  where  you  stand  and  work, 
\nd  hale  where  your  banners  go: 
The  cogs  and  the  gears  of  your  great  machines 
V.    Killing  the  things  by  which  you  grow. 
I  el  the  wheels  run  down  and  the  towers  crack, 
I  el  the  cannon  rust  and  the  Ores  die — 
You  must  learn  to  wonder  again  at  life 
And  see  again  With  your  inward  eye! 

Somebody  unnamed  gives  Punch  (Lon- 
don i  the  following,  which  seems  like  a  mod- 
ern incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Crashaw  : 

I  LOWERS'  NAMES 

M  UUGOLDS 

\     Marj    ":is  a-walking 
\ll  on  a  summer  da\  . 
The  Mowers  all  stood  cur(se\lng 

And  bowing  in  her  wa\  ; 
'The  blushing  poppies  hung  their  heads 

\i>d  whispered  Mary's  name, 

\nd  all  l  he  wood  anemones 

lluii)-'  down  llieir  beads  in  shame. 

The  \  iolet   hid   behind   her  leav  I 

\nd  veiled  her  timid  face, 
\nd  all  Hie  flowers  bowed  a-down. 
I  or  holj    was  t  he  place. 

( »ni>  a  hi  tie  common  flower 
Looked  boldly  up  and  smiled 

6  1 1"    happy  mot  her  come 
UTJ  Ing  her  Child 

The  little  Child  Be  laughed  aloud 

Dlillng  (lower, 

\nd  as  lie  laughed  the  Marigold 

Turn'  d   '.-old   in   i  hat    -amc  hi 
as  gaj    and   innoec  m 

lie  i,, . <  d  to  Bee  her  so 
\nd  from  the    plendor  of  His  face 
8he  caught  a  golden  glow. 

Tin.    London   Sphen    prints  a    new    poem 

I    D.I  oov  ii  as  among  " i be  [magists," 

Thi  re  not  always  Iniin- 

P<  r<  d  by   tli'  ir  -•"  '  d 


LETHE 

By   H.   D. 

Nor  skin  nor  hide  nor  fleece  . 

shall  cover  you. 
Nor  curtain  of  crimson  nor  tine 
Shelter  of  cedar-wood  be  over  you. 

Nor  I  he  tir-tree 
Nor  t  lie  pine. 

Nor  sight  of  whin  nor  gorse 

Nor  river-yew, 
Nor  fragrance  of  flowering  bush. 
Nor  wailing  of  reed-bird  to  waken  you, 

Nor  of  linnet 

Nor  of  thrush. 

Nor  word  nor  touch  nor  sight 

Of  lover,  you 
Shall  long  through  the  night  but  for  this: 
The  roll  of  the  full  tide  to  cover  you 

Without  question, 

Without  kiss. 

There  is  a  cheering  optimism  in  Mr. 
Bangs's  poem  in  Munsey's — something 
which,  if  recalling  faintly  the  more  deter- 
mined heroism  of  W.  JE.  Henley,  gels  its 
sanction  from  a.  loss  unillusioned  vision  of 
facts  as  they  are: 

THE  JOY  OF  BEING 

By  John    Kendhick   Bangs 

Whither  my  road  is  leading  me 

Perhaps  I  do  not  know  ; 
Bui.  oh.  the  path  is  fair  to  see, 

\iul  sweet  the  winds  that  blow! 
In  sun  or  storm,  by  daj   or  night. 
If  skies  are  lowering  or  bright. 
The  highroad  holds  so  much  delight 

1  run  with  heart  aglow. 

The  lanes  may  thorny  be,  and  lead 
To  steeps  heart-breaking  high; 

The  forests  wild  with  bush  and  weed 
My  strength  may  mortify: 

N  e! ,  wit  h  resolve  to  do  and  dare, 

I  hold  within  my  soul  small  care 

For  hazards  spread  o'er  pathways  where 
The  goals  worth  winning  lie. 

It   is  enough  to  live  and  plan, 

To  joy  in  earth  and  sea: 
To  do  what  things  a  mortal  can 

With  spirit   blithe  and  free: 
To  prove  one's  strength  of  soul,  and  will 
To  meet  and  overcome  the  ill, 
\nd  in  the  end  to  gain  the  thrill 

of  manful  mastery! 

The  pure  passion  of  the  Irish  poet  gives 

io  his  lines  in  the  London  Times  something 

more  important  than  just  a  bit,  of  contem- 
porary propaganda.  The  Times  may  have 
felt  so  in  alloting  it  a,  plac(  : 

BRIXTON   PRISON 

liv    \.   E. 

VUgUSt   31,   1920) 

See,  t  ho  t  he  oil  be  low,  more  purely  still  and  higher 
The     flame     burns     in     the     body's     lamp!     The 

watchers  st  ill 
Gaze  With  unseeing  eyes  while  I  he  Promethean  will. 

The  i  ncreated  Light,  the  Everlasting  Fire, 

Sustains  itself  against  the  torturers'  desire 
Even  as  the  fabled  Titan  chained  upon  the  hill. 
Burn  on,  shine  hen,  thou  immortality,  until 
We,  tOO,  have  lit  our  lamps  at  the  funeral  pyre: 
Till  we,  too,  can  be  noble,  unshakable,  undismayed  : 
Till  we,  too,  can  burn  with  the  holy  flame  and  know 
There  is  that  within  us  can  triumph  over  pain, 
\nd  go  to  death  alone,  slowly  and  unafraid. 

uidles  of  (liid  are  already  burning  row  on  row  . 
Farewell,  Lightbringer,  fly  to  thy  heaven  again! 


live    tjuvrtiry    uigvsi  /vi    wiuuvi    y,    i»v  ov 
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The  Biggest  Day  in  Your  Boy's  Life 

"I  remember,"  you  will  hear  many  a  grown  man  say, "the  first  day 
1  ever  had  a  gun  of  my  own."  It's  one  of  the  biggest  days  that  can 
happen  in  a  boy's  life. 

The  biggest  day  in  your  boy's  life  will  be  the  day  you  bring  him 
home  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it. 

It  will  be  a  big  day  from  the  standpoint  of  real  fun  and  clean, 
manly  sport;  a  big  day,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  training  in 
responsibility  and  self-reliance. 

The  first  thing  any  boy  should  learn  about  his  rifle  is  how  to 
handle  it  carefully  and  to  care  for  it  properly,  and  how  to  shoot 
it  so  that  he  does  not  endanger  the  person  or  property  of  others. 
The  next  thing  to  learn  is  to  shoot  straight  and  true,  which 
means  self-control — control  of  hand,  eye  and  nerve. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  has  been  the  favorite  rifle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Boy.  Millions  of  boys,  now  grown  up,  first  learned  to  shoot  straight 
with  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle.  The  latest  Daisy  models  look  like  real  high-powered 
hunting  rifles,  and  they  shoot  just  as  straight,  within  their  range.  Econom- 
ical, too;  more  than  500  shots  for  ten  cents,  enough  for  a  week's  sport. 
The  Military  Daisy,  50-shot  repeater,  with  adjustable  sliding  strap 
and  removable  rubber-tipped  bayonet,  #5.00. 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  50-shot  repeater,  same  pump  action  as  in  the 
highest  type  of  modern  hunting  rifles,  $5.00. 
Other  models,  $1.00  to  $4.00.    Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  Daisy  Line. 

AISY 

AIR  RIFLES 

Daisy  Manufacturing  Company 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  Southern  Representatives: 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO.,  Mgrs.      LOUIS  WILLIAMS  &  <  O 
7i7Marke»  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
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\  AST  POWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT 


A  MAX  Buffering  from  mental  breakdown  was  still  Presi- 
dent   of    the    French    Republic   hardly   more   than   a 
He  has  resigned.     Hi^  successor  reigns 
in  his  stead.     But  th<  •    no  political  conventions  to  name 

or    the     Presidenoy.    There    was    no    campaign. 
There  was  no  voting  by  the  French  people.     Members  of  Parlia- 
■    Versailles,    and    there,    in    the   ancient    chateau, 
ohoa  ;it  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  lighl   of  <»ur  own  impending  Presidential  election,  this 

11   French  politics   takes  on  an  added  interest   and  indi- 

.  the  difference  between  French  and  American 

d  from  afar,  the  French  method  might  appear  to  be  a  very 
pra  tion  to  as.     It  saves  time,  money,  excitement, 

and  bother.  But  observe.  In  France,  the  President  is  not  in 
our  ^'ii-M-  of  the  word  a  President;  he  is  a  sort  of  elected  king, 
reigning  foj  its,  while  the  powers  and  duties  involved 

in   actually    ruling   belong  mainly   to   the   Premier.     An   orna- 
•ual  figure  and  little  else,  the  .French  Presidenl  lives  showily 
in  a  palace,  entertains  visiting  sovereigns,  lends  the  dignity  of 
hia  casions,  and.  quite  as  did  the  old  French 

monarehs,  personifiu  -  France'.    Gnat  is  his  pomp. 

The  foundi  American  democracy  had  seen  enough  of 

kinps.  and  took  pains  to  strip  the  Presidenoy  of  whatever  might 
too  cl«  ble  monarchic  grandeur.     Our  President,  as 

Bryoe  reminds  us  in  "The  American  Commonwealth"  (Mac- 
millan),  i-  "simply  the  firsl  citizen  of  a  free  nation,  depending 
bis  dignity  on  no  title,  no  official  dress,  no  insignia  of  state. 
I-  was  originally  proposed,  doubtless  in  recollection  of  the  En- 
glish  Commonwealth  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  give  him 

6  Of   '  Eighn<  --.'   and   "  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  the 

In  Othet  i    cellency';    and   Wash- 

ington ia  -aicl  to  have  had  Leanings  to  the  Dutch  style  of  'High 
The  head  of  the  ruling  President  does  not  appear 
coins,  nor  even  on  post  mps.     Hia  residence  at  Wash- 

ington, formerly  called  officially  'the  Executive  Mansion,'  but 
'  the  White  1  Lou*  .'  a  handsome  building  with  two  low  wings 
•    rtedb]   Corinthian  pillars,  said  to  have  been 
I  upon  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  house  at  Carton,  in  Kildare, 
ubbery,  and  has  the  air  of  a  large    uburban  villa 
rather  thai  The  President'G  ,  which  is  only 

15,000  does  not  permil  display,  nor  indeed 

him.     He  has  no  military   guard,  no 
chamberlau  ting;  hi  -day  life  is  simple; 

his  wif.   .  ,.r  ;,ii  other  ladies,  but  is  visited 

aQd  d  just  li  ladies;   he  i<  surrounded  b\  q0  auch 

pomp  and  •  b  etiquette  as  that  which  belongs  to 

glish  colonies,  not  to  speak 

of  t;  ..f  India  and   In  land." 

Rut  if  ■  the  magnificence  of  royall 

•    him  n  I'.  ,o,,„  bjq  Jong  ,,,.,, 

I'or   are   have   no   Premier.     Instead,   we  h  Premier's 

d(  nt  and  ■.  thoa 

In    hia    icholarl;     tn  "American   Governmenl    and 

■   Pwf.   '  L  Beard,  of  <  olumbia 

printed   pages  to  an 

,ay 

d  certainly 
hich  will 

'•■     Thi    instant  a  Pn  mier 


finds  himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  people's  representatives, 
he  resigns.  Only  impeachment  can  remove  a  President,  and 
no  President  has  as  yet  been  successfully  impeached.  Four 
years  he  lasts,  if  he  lives  that  long,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  study- 
ing Professor  Beard's  account,  the  wrong  man  in  the  White 
House  may  be  a  dangerous  official,  capable  of  endless  mischief. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong."  It  is  a 
true  one,  as  a  king  can  do  hardly  anything.  But,  to  quote 
Professor  Beard — 

"The  President  is  the  head  of  the  national  administration. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  and  judicial  decisions  rendered  by  the  Federal 
courts  are  duly  enforced  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 

"The  President  may  nominate  a  large  number  of  Federal 
officers. 

"The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  of  the  State  Militia  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  President,  appoints  all  military  and  naval  officers  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — except  militia, 
officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  respective  States. 

"The  President  is  not  limited  in  the  conduct  of  war  to  the 
direction  of  the  armed  forces;  he  may  do  whatever  a  com- 
mander-in-chief is  warranted  in  doing  under  the  laws  of  war  to 
weaken  and  overcome  the  enemy.  President  Lincoln,  during 
the  Civil  War,  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  States 
that  were  not  within  the  theater  of  the  armed  conflict;  abolished 
slavery  in  many  of  the  States;  arrested  and  imprisoned  arbi- 
trarily those  charged  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Con- 
federacy; established  a  blockade  of  Southern  ports;  and,  in 
short,  brought  the  whole  weight  of  the  North,  material  and 
moral,  to  bear  in  Ihe  contest.  Greater  military  power  than  was 
exercised  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  conduct  of  that  war  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

"Under  his  war-power,  the  President  may  govern  conquered 
territory,  appoint  officers  there,  make  laws  and  ordinances, 
lay  and  collect  taxes  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  short,  exercise  prac- 
tically every  sovereign  right,  until  Congress  has  acted. 

Tli'  Presidenl  may  use  armed  forces  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  Federal  law  against  resistance  that  can  not  be  overcome 
b:  ordinary  civil  process.  It  was  under  this  authority  that 
President  Cleveland  used  Federal  troops  during  the  Chicago 
strike. 

'The  Presidenl  is  the  official  spokesman  of  the  nation  in  the 
conduct  of  all  foreign  affairs,  and  ho  is  primarily  responsible 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  its  results. 

"The  President  appoints  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters,  and  consuls,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate; 
In  makes  treaties  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present;  and  he  receives  ambassadors  and  public  ministers  from 
foreign  countries.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  ho  might 
move  troops  to  such  a  position  on  the  borders  of  a  neighboring 
state  as  to  bring  about  an  armed  conflict.  A  notable  instance 
of  such  an  action  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  War,  when  President  Polk  ordered  our  troops  into  the 
disputed  territory,  and,  on  their  being  attacked  by  the  Mexicans, 
declared  that  war  existed  by  act  of  Mexico.  Again,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  the  President  may  outline  a  foreign  policy 
so  hostile  lo  an.it  her  nation  as  to  precipitate  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties, if  IH)f  mo,-,,  serious  results.  This  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  Venezuelan eontrover  .  ■  hen  President  Cleveland  recom- 
mended to  Congress  demands  which  Great  Britain  could  hardly 
Lything  but   unfriendly. 

"The  President  enjoys  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  (except  in  ea  68  of  impeachment)  for  offenses  against 
the  [Jnited  States.  No  limits  are  imposed  on  his  exorcise  of 
iiii    power. 

"The  nc  the  one  great  public  document  of  the  United 

which    is   Widely    read    and    discust.      Congressional  de- 
bate*     "■,  .   ,.     ^jant    notice,  but    the  President's  message    is 
printed   almost   in  extem'o  in    nearly  every  metropolitan  daily, 
.(Continued  on  page  100) 


How   Lincoln  Cars  are   Leland- built 


Since  the  making  of  motor  cars 
began  and  passing  time  saw  the 
advents  of  new  creations,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  has  ever  been  an 
achievement  of  which  so  much  has 
been  expected  as  of  the  Leland- 
built  Lincoln  car. 

Quite  naturally  should  this  be 
true,  because — as  has  been  so  aptly 
said — this  car  has  practically  the 
entire  automotive  industry  as  its 
legitimate  ancestry;  and  because — 
as  also  has  been  aptly  said— if  the 
achievements  of  a  Leland  organiza- 
tion are  to  be  surpassed,  it  is  only 
logical  to  look  to  a  Leland  organ- 
ization to  surpass  them;  again,  be- 
cause the  Lincoln  car  is  produced 
by  men  now  equipped  to  turn  vast 
experience  to  best  account,  by  men 
devoting  their  every  effort  and  their 
every  talent  to  making'  a  car  such  as 
has  never  been  made  before;  in  fact, 
to  making  a  car  such  as  motordom 
perhaps  has  never  expected  to  enjoy. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  have  what 
is  deemed  advanced  design,  re-en- 
forced by  unusual  precision  in  the 
making  of  the  parts. 


This   is   only   logical   to   expect   of 
men  who,  the  world  over,  are  recog- 
nized as  pioneers  of  advanced  ideas 
and    as    foremost    exponents   of  pre- 
cision methods. 


By  the  Amplify er,  which  regis- 
ters the  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch,  every  piston  is  tested 
for  diameter  and  concentricity 
to  one-thousandth  accuracy. 


As  a  symbol  of  fineness,  "hairs- 
breadth"  is  the  term  most  frequently 
applied,  yet  "hairsbreadth "  in  a 
Leland-built  Lincoln  car  symbolizes 
merely  one  of  the  coarser  measure- 
ments. 

Take  a  hair  from  your  head  (the 
average  is  about  2)4  thousandths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness)  and  if  you  could 
split  that  hair  into  ten  strands  of 
uniform  dimensions,  just  one  of 
those  strands  would  give  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  closeness  to  a  mean 
standard  prescribed  in  more  than  300 
operations. 

In  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  car, 
there  are  more  than  5,000  operations 
in  which  the  deviation  from  a  mean 
standard  is  not  permitted  to  exceed 
the  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch; 
more  than  1,200  in  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  exceed  a  half  of  one- 
thousandth,  and  more  than  300  in 
which  it  is  not  permitted*  to  exceed 
a  quarter  of  one-thousandth. 

The  illustrations  herewith  represent 
mere  examples  of  the  literally  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  devices, 
tools  and  gauges  employed  to  insure 
these  Leland  standards  of  precision. 

If  the  entire  contents  of  this  pub- 
lication were  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  seeming  limitless  number 
of  fine  and  close  mechanical  opera- 
tions, the  story  even  then  would  not 
half  be  told.  If  you  were  personally 
to  inspect  and  have  them  all  explain- 
ed, it  would  require  months  to  do  so. 

But  precision,  for  mere  precision's 
sake  alone,  means  little.  It  is  only 
when  that  precision  lends  itself  to 
some  practical  benefit  that  it  becomes 
a  virtue. 


To  cite  an  extreme  example;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  prescribe  that  a 
running-board,  or  a  fender,  be  held 
within  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  limit; 
yet  a  limit  so  liberal  in  thousands  of 
essentially  accurate  parts  would  be 
fatal. 

Precision,  mis-apphed,  is  unwar- 
ranted and  wasteful,  and  lends  itself 
to  no  advantage. 

Precision,  un-applied,  means  harsh- 
ness, vibration,  rapid  wear,  disinte- 
gration and   expensive   maintenance. 

Precision,  skilfully  and  scientifically 
applied,  comes  only  from  knowing 
where  and  knowing  how  to  apply  it. 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  it  express 
itself  in  greater  smoothness,  in  greater 
power,  in  greater  comfort,  in  longer 
life,  and  in  minimum  maintenance. 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  it  make 
for  the  supreme  delights  and  for  the 
consummate  satisfaction  in  motor  car 
possession. 

This,  briefly,  is  how  Lincoln  cars 
are  Leland-built. 


By  the  Comparator,  which  reg- 
isters to  the  one  twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  this 
j>lng  thread  gauge  is  held  to 
three  ten-thousandths  accuracy 
in  pitch   diameter. 


LINCOLN      MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Pedestrian 

Look  out  for  cars  without- 

WEED  Tire  Chains 


BE  VERY  CAREFUL  whenever   you    cross 
.1    slippery  street  in  front  of  oncoming 
motor  cars. 

Pedestrians  take  it  for  granted  that  all  drivers 
have  their  motor  cars  under  perfect  control  and 
can  make  quick  stops  whenever  necessary  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

The  speed  of  a  vehicle  moving  toward  you  is 
very  deceiving.  If  the  driver  happens  to  be  one  ot 
those  careless  fellows  who  so  often  take  chances 
without  Weed  Tire  Chains, you  are  likely  to  be  run 
down.  SikIi  a  type  ot  driver  is  powerless  to  slop 
in  an  emergency.  He  can  apply  the  brakes — yes — 
but  the  ear  will  continue  its  forward  momentum  or 
skid  over  into  the  curb — one  never  knows  just 
where  it  l  land. 


When  you  consider  that  motor  car  accidents 
occur  even  on  dry  streets,  you  must  appreciate  how 
extreme  the  danger  ot  crossing  before  cars  operating 
on  wet  and  slippery  streets  without  Weed  Tire 
Chains. 

Suppose  you  slipped  on  the  greasy  pavement  or 
stumbled  in  front  of  one  of  those  chainless  cars. 
In  such  event  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  the  most  skillful  driver  would  not  be  able  to 
save  you. 

When  ALL  motor  vehicle  drivers  "Put  on 
Weed  Tire  Chains  whenever  it  rains"  and  use  dis- 
cretion in  the  manipulation  of  clutch,  brakes  and 
steering  v/heel  to  assist  in  meeting  the  uncertain 
surtace  conditions,  then  accidents  under  such  con- 
ditions will  practically  cease  to  happen. 


American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  \e/  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:    Domini  en   Chain   Company,  Limited,  Niagara    Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  C-iain  Manufacturers   in    the   World 

f  ■■.  .;..  FwtB    Plumbers'    Safety  Cham    lu   Ships'    Aiuhn   Cham 

I  SI  NERAL    SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  dry 

DISTRICT   SALES  OFFICES: 
Boston  Chu  1'luladelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 


THE   PAPER  INDUSTRY 


(From  The  Fourth  Estate) 


BIG   INCREASE  IN  PAPER  EXPORTS 

CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  REPORT  FOR  APRIL  SHOWS  NEWS 
PRINT  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEM  OF  EXPORT 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  of  Montreal  re- 
ports that  pulp  and  paper  exports  from  Canada  for  April,  the 
first  month  of  Canada's  fiscal  year,  reached  a  total  value  of 
$8,172,356,  as  compared  with  $4,968,939  for  April,  1919,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,203,417. 

The  greatest  gain  was  in  unbleached  sulfite,  of  which  397,359 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $1,587,236,  was  exported  in  April 
this  year  as  compared  with  87,786  hundredweight,  valued  at 
$352,485,  last  year. 

Of  bleached  sulfite,  131,161  hundredweight,  valued  at  $728,669, 
was  exported  this  year,  compared  with  80,259  hundredweight, 
valued  at  $363,732,  last.  Exports  of  sulfate  (kraft)  pulp  for  the 
month  amounted  to  163,533  hundredweight,  valued  at  $620,728 
this  year,  compared  with  131,375  hundredweight,  valued  at 
$404,773,  last. 

Exports  of  mechanical  ground  pulp  for  the  month  were  198,- 
664  hundredweight,  valued  at  $506,369,  this  year,  and  161,449 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $217,711,  last. 

News  print  formed  the  principal  item  of  the  paper  exports 
for  the  month.  There  was,  however,  a  falling  off  in  quantity 
altho  an  increase  in  value,  there  being  899,342  hundredweight, 
valued  at  $3,827,541,  exported  this  year,  compared  with  920,592 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $3,160,318,  last. 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  for  the  month  amounted  to  40,433  cords, 
valued  at  $420,741,  a  decrease  from  68,680  cords,  valued  at 
$629,189,  a  year  ago. 

The  distribution  of  the  month's  exports  was  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom:  total  paper,  $344,517;  total  pulp,  $514,568; 
total,  $859,085. 

United  States:  Total  paper,  $3,730,682;  total  pulp,  $2,506,- 
825;  pulp  wood,  $420,741;   total,  $6,658,248. 

Other  countries:  Total  paper,  $654,155;  total  pulp,  $421,501); 
total,  $1,075,664. 

NEWS-PRINT  SERVICE   BUREAU  STATISTICS    FOR  JULY 

Forty-three  reporting  companies  produced  178,968  tons  and 
shipped  186.207  tons  during  July.  Shipments  exceeded  produc- 
tion by  7,239  tons,  or  nearly  four  per  cent.  Production  figures 
include  2,603  tons  of  hanging,  of  which  941  tons  were  made  in 
Canada. 

The  average  daily  production  of  news-print  paper  by  the  mills 
reporting  for  July  amounted  to  99.7  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily 
output  during  the  three  months  of  greatest  production  in  1919. 
The  slight  falling  off  over  last  month  is  due  principally  to  loss  of 
time  at  a  number  of  the  mills  on  account  of  repairs. 

Production  by  the  United  States  mills  reporting  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1920  was  43,867  tons,  or  six  per  cent,  greater 
than  during  the  same  months  of  1919.  Production  by  the 
Canadian  mills  during  this  period  was  62,290  tons,  or  nearly 
fourteen  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  same  seven  months 
in  1919.  This  made  the  total  production  by  the  forty-three 
reporting  companies  106,157  tons,  or  nine  per  cent,  more  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1920  than  during  the  same  period  in  1919. 

Stocks  during  July  decreased  1,478  tons  at  United  States  mill 
points  and  5,870  tons  at  Canadian  points.  The  decrease  at 
Canadian  points  was  due  chiefly  to  increased  water  shipments 
from  the  British  Columbia  mills.  Total  stocks  at  all  reporting 
mills  amounted  to  7,348  tons  less  on  July  31  than  on  June  30. ' 
The  total  27,176  tons  on  hand  July  31  amounted  to  about  four 
days'  production. 

PUBLISHERS'  TONNAGE 

Received  On  Hand  InTransit 

During  End  of             End  of 

Number  of      Month  Month              Month 

Concerns    (Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons) 

New  England 86  15,063  20,134  2,888 

Eastern  States 190  56,532  38,479  17,097 

Northern  States 137  36,305  35,268  16,394 

Southern  States 81  10,827  11,250  5,100 

Middle  West 157  26,557  29,328  10,363 

Pacific  coast 32  11,329            .      6,898  593 

Farm  papers* 28  2,124  8,751  306 

Total  United  States.  .      711  158,737  150,108  52,747 

*  This  number  represents  a  much  larger  number  of  publications. 


IMPORTS  OF  PULP   WOOD   AND   WOOD-PULP 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  gives  the  following  report  for  United  States  im- 
ports of  pulp  wood  and  wood-pulp  during  June,  1920: 


Pulp  Wood  (Rough) 

From           •  Cords 

Canada 27,287 

To 

Mainland  New  Hampshire  3,059 

Vermont 6,308 

St.  Lawrence 10,268 

Suflalo 119 

Washington 175 

Juluth  and  Superior 1,130 

Michigan 4,351 

Ohio 1,877 


Total 27,287 


Wood-Pulp  (Mechanically  Ground) 

From  Tons 

Canada 17,138 

To 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  38S 

Vermont 2,479 

Connecticut 750 

St.  Lawrence 5,101 

Buffalo 1,587 

New  York 3,734 

Duluth  and  Superior 129 

Michigan 2,970 


Total 17,138 


NEWS-PRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU  STATISTICS 


1920 — January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Seven  Months. 
1919 — Seven  Months. 


UNITED    STATES    MILLS 

Production        Shipment!) 

During  During 

Month  Month 

(Tons)  (Tons) 

108,448  107,139 

94,867  86,466 

105,854  104,388 

103,321  108,968 

106,258  104,546 

106,044  104,765 

103,655  105,136 

728,447  721,408 

684,580  681,913 


Total  Stocks 
on  Hand  at 
all  Points 
(Tons) 
12,904 
21,460 
23,125 
17,436 
17,904 
19,154 
17,676 


1920 — January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Seven  Months 
1919-  Seven  Months. 


CANADIAN    MILLS 
72,909 


65,587 
77,484 
75,758 
76,196 
75,578 
75,313 
518,825 
456,535 


71,652 
64,671 
76,672 
75,062 
73,041 
74,423 
81,071 
516,592 
458,822 


NEWS-PRINT  PAPER  EXPORTS 

During  June,  1920,  from  the  port  of  New  York: 
To  Pounds  To 


France 

Greece 

Spain 

England 

Costa  Rica 

G  uatemala 

Honduras 

Panama 

Salvadoi 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Other  Brit.  West  Indies. 
Cuba 


10,300 

2,500 

2,677 

75,589 

12,300 

2,599 

10,889 

30,000 

15,498 

6,385 

48,078 

2,000 

7,244 

147,367 


Danish  West  Indies . 
Santo  Domingo .... 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

British  Guiana 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

British  Indies 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa. 


22,960 


9,664 
10,119 
10,861 
11,484 
14,471 
15,370 

9,500 

12,369 


Pounds 

2,000 

23,872 

942,254 

15,109 

28,429 

61,951 

53,705 

7,400 

2,225 

10,643 

519 

152,642 

59.786 

75,782 

1,809,753 


PRODUCTION   OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Total  Print: 

First  half,  1920 

First  half,  1919 

July,  1920 

July,  1919 

Total  (seven  months),  1920. 

Total  (seven  months),  1919. 
Standard  News: 

First  half,  1920 

First  half,  1919 

July,  1920 

July,  1919 

Total  (seven  months),  I'tnii. 

Total  (seven  months),  1919. 


Production 
(Net  Tons) 

759,624 
671,141 
129,853 
113,929 
889,477 
785,070 

<i<)7,29<) 
609,325 
1  18,810 
101,850 
816,100 
711,175 


Shipments 
(Net  Tons) 

751,003 
664,434 
131,821 
111,819 
882,824 
776,253 

688,652 
604. 95S 
120,659 
98,548 
809,311 
703,506 


Stocks  on  Hand 
End  of  Month 
(Net  Tons) 
23,990 
26,115 
22,022 
28,225 
22,022 
28,225 

20,976 
20,023 
19,127 

23.325 
19.127 
23.325 


IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS 


June,  1920 
(Net  Tons) 

Imports  of  news  print  (total)      58,739    . 

From  Canada 58, 182 

From  Norway  557 

Exports  of  news  prinl  (total)                    5,204 

To  Argentina                                           ........  3,493 

To  China 267 

To  Cuba ...  701 

To  Australia.  .                                      L75 

To  other  countries                     568 

Imports  of  ground  wood-pulp  (.total) 19,195 

Imports  of  chemical  wood-pulp  (total) 50,125 

Exports  of  domestic  wood-pulp 2,518 


June.  1919 
{Net  Tons) 

52,619 

52.619 

9,552 

2.5-19 
23S 

748 

224 
5.993 

15.572 

24,350 

4,469 


K". 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


l2 


AN   AMERICAN   AGENT  AMONG  LETTS,  POLES,  AND  BOLOS 


A'BOLO"  is  A  BOLSHEVIK,  and  the  abbreviation  is 
recommended  to  all  Americans  who  are  behind  the 
timee  in  using  the  longer  word.  The  Bolo  is  nol  to 
be  finfused  with  the  erstwhile  familiar  bolo  with  which  the 
Filipiuos  used  to  eul  Bugar-cane  and  Yanks  even  iho  the  Rus- 
sian article  a  said  to  be  quite  as  dangerous.  This  information 
is  [neluded  in  an  intimate  account  of  reoenl  conditions  on  the 
Russian  border,  -cut  hack  in  the  form  of  a  diary  by  a  much- 
traveled  American  relief  agent,  Lieut.  Donald  P.  Hardy,  of 
Amherst.  Ma-.      Be  was  oaughl  in  the  big  July-August  drive, 


FLOWERS    WD    \    SPEECH    FROM    \    LITTLE    LETTISH   GIRL. 

She  put  hei  thanks  r.>r  American  assistance  Into  baiting  English  words.     Shortly  after  this  pleasant  ex- 
nanl  Hardy,  ahowa  with  his  hal  under  his  arm  al  the  reader's  right,  ran  into  troubles  with 
the  "  Bolos"  during  their  drives  on  Warsaw. 


when  the  Bolo  reached   Warsaw,  and   In    bad  a  lively 

tin  ng  hi-  train-loads  of   valuable  food   supplies  out   of 

their  hs  I'.'   ore  that  he  had  rep  d   Providence,  and 

the   American    Relief   Association,   among   Bom<     thousands   of 
children  in  Libau       Hi    experiences  in   Libau  were  quite 
'•  troubles,  whih   being  pursued  I...  hordes 
of  hungry  Bolo  unpleasant.     He  describes  in  a  letter  a 

■  lion  of  his  hirt  hda  ■     pari  icipated   in 
dp.    the   whole   population  of   L ii.au,   which  contra- 
dict •    orts  thai  American-  are  unpopular 
in  y              He  wr 

I    v.  kened    in    the   morning  of   December    I    bj    w>me 

DO  room    in    I  he    hoU  I.    and    -a  v.     -otn.     of    the 

d  from  one  of  the  schools  nailing  up  wreath-  outside  the 
r.     I   n  with  m  .   w  hich  was  espe- 

'!.'•  prepa  the  American  flag  was  waving 

nth  the  Lettish  Bag  upon  the  hotel  balcon 
I  di  American  Bag  in  Libau     in  fact,  I 

find  one  for  the  last  two  mouth-      Moon  ait. ,- 
■  r  with  Mr.  Budmall,  th< 
tee,  came  to  eon 
from  t)ie  oil  . 
■  ufldreo      Thej   also  told  me  the 
."   '  .'  ■• 
ho*rd  iLc  citj   Land  coming  up  the  main  street,  followed  bj 


columns  of  children,  half  a  mile  long,  all  waving  American  Hags. 
which  they  themselves  had  made,  and  carrying  bouquets  of 
Bowers.  1  stood  with  the  city  committee  upon  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel  under  the  American  flag  as  the  procession  approached, 
and  it  certainly  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  to  see 
how  grateful  they  all  were  and  to  receive  such  an  ovation. 

I  made  a  short  speech  in  English,  which  Mr.  Sudmall  trans- 
lated into  Lettish,  telling  them  how  I  appreciated  their  coming  to 
congratulate  me  and  that  it  was  as  much  pleasure  for  us  to  give 
thera  help  as  for  them  to  receive  it.  Several  photographs  were 
taken,  and  we  went  down  below,  where  I  received  presents  of 
bouquets,  plants,  baskets  of  flowers  from  hundreds  of  children, 

each  presented  with  a  little 
speech,  some  in  English,  also  in 
French,  German,  Lettish,  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  all 
translated  to  me.  When  all 
were  presented  and  speeches  of 
thanks  made,  the  band  played 
the  national  anthem  and  1  stood 
in  review  while  the  children  filed 
by,  waving  their  flags.  The 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  literally 
filled  my  room  and  1  received 
also  presents  from  all  the  schools 
and  the  city  committee,  which 
I    prize  very  much. 

In  the  afternoon  Frau  Dr. 
Alksins,  Frau  Dr.  Brown  and 
others  of  the  city  committee  and 
I  visited  the  three  kitchens  in 
tin*  city  and  in  each  the  children 
were  all  gathered,  as  many  as 
possible  in  one  room,  and  I  re- 
ceived another  ovation  with 
presents  and  flowers.  They 
sang,  "Long  Live  America"  in 
Lettish,  and  having  no  interpre- 
ter, 1  responded  as  best  I  could 
in  German,  my  first  attempt 
at  speoehmaking  in  German. 
The  presents  were  mostly  the 
handiwork  of  the  children,  for 
which  I  prize  them  all  the  more. 
The  automobile  returned  home 
literally  bedecked  with  flowers. 

II  was  a  birthday  which  1  shall 

ever    remember     with     pleasure 

and  gratitude,  and  I  tell  sou  of  ii  because  the  gratitude  is  ex- 

prest  not  to  me,  bu1  through  me  to  the  people  of  America,  who 

bave  been  the  means  of  helping  these  people. 

Hui  Lieutenant  Hardy's  real  excitement  began  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Bialystok,  to  bring  back  several  train-loads  of  sup- 
lilies  upon  which  the  Bolos  were  very  anxious  to  get  their  hands 
and  which  I  he  Poles  and  Americans  were  equally  loath  to  lose. 
The  extent  of  lite  rout  from  which  the  Poles  extricated  them- 
selves i-  strikingly  shown  by  excerpts  From  Lieutenant  Hardy's 
diary.  Beginning  with  his  arris  al  in  Bialystok  from  Warsaw, 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  July  Hi,  his 
account  runs: 

We  I'clt  -oil  of  a  tension  in  the  air  the  momenl  we  arrived, 
.i-  if  tin  inhabitants,  including  the  non-Jews,  were  merely  wait- 
ing for  something  to  happen.  Of  course  no  rooms  in  any  hold 
wen    to  be  had,  bui  by  applying  to  the  "Commando  Placzo," 

and   Btating  lo  a   sergeant    who  and   what   we   were,    we  obtained 

oldier  who  had   tin    <  cclu  ive  right  of  examining  any  room 

in  anj   hoi<  I  in  the  oitj   with    the  idea  of  finding  out  if  if  were 

reallj   occupied.     Bj    this  meant    we  found   two  rooms  toward 

i  he  middle  of  the  night. 

Saturday,  July  \,  \  tan*  officer  fresh  from  the  front,  ap- 
parently well  informed,  assured  me  as  an  official  who  knew, 
i  hal  Bialystok  was  in  no  danger,  that  a  Bolshevik  invasion  was 
,jii   impossibility.      1   believe  he  actually  meant,  well. 
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"During  the  past  eight  years  my  old*  Mack  ha9  been 
out  of  service  for  repairs  less  than  five  days.    Last 
winter  it  ran  continuously  without  a  lay-up."1* 
—Front  one  letter  of  hundreds  we  should  like  you  to  read. 

GOVERNMENT  tests  have  shown  that  a  5^-ton  chain 
driven  truck  has  only  68%  of  the  road  impact  of 
a  354-ton  niodel,  enclosed-gear  driven  type. 

This  great  difference  of  unsprung  weight  in  favor  of 
the  chain  drive  together  with  flat  springs  of  ample 
dimensions  are  important  factors  in  maintaining  the 
low  depreciation  ratio  characteristic  of  Mack  trucks. 

Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with 
18  basic  Mack  patents  have  developed  the  motor  truck 
the  world  is  talking  about. 


Capacities  VA  to  7V-2  tons. 


Tractors  to  15  tons. 


Our  latest  catalogues,  Nos.  1  3  and  39.  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  have 
made  Maek  supremacy  possihle,  together  with  the  com- 
plete specifications  of  every  model.  Send  for  them  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 
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IS     \\,  had  to-day  out  first  taste  of  false  prom- 
■i  prom:  -  did  not  appear.     No1  so  strange  as  it 

might  appear  in  the  lighl  of  later  difficulties,  but  it  gave  us  the 
jsary  imj  demand  the  delivery  of  six  immediately 

y  the  n.  \t  day.  which  did  arrive  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
aroblem  was  the  cars  loaded  in  a  hurry.     Work- 

men were  impossible  to  hire  or  to  trust,  so  we  had  to  gel  some 
to  d«>  tlic  dirty  work.     In  the  oilier  <>f  the  C.  0.  of  the 
\   we  wi  -  a  time  as  authorized  representa- 

tives of  the  A    R.  A  .  and  the  possibility  of  getting  one  hundred 
Bolshevik  prisoners  a  day  fur  loading  our  supplies  was  discus! 
length  by  a  lieutenant  and  a  private,  after  which  \\r  were 
informed,  "Boi  Tl  i  bowevi  r,  considerable  further 

delay  when  it  was  discovered  the  office  had  no  paper  on  which 
der.  However,  I  gladly  gave  the  necessary  piece 
..f  paper  and  the  order  was  written.  At  the  prison-camp  we 
had  to  break  the  news  <>f  our  desires  with  a  few  can-  of  milk 
and  a  half-sack  of  beans  to  the  officers  in  charge,  which  did  the 
triek.     A  \isit  io  t!,.'  camp  proved  verj   interesting,  the  Bolos 

look-in?   very    meek   and   harmless.     A   delegate f   Cossacks 

i  sting  that    1   take  their  picture  and  have  it 
published  in  some  American  paper  stating  that  thej   were  Cos- 


was  picked  up  by  an  auto.  I  had  the  effect,  going  into  Slonin 
a  ft  or  everybody  had  loft  it  as  a  deserted  village,  except  a  steady 
line  of  soldiers  and  farm  wagons  passing  through,  as  of  entering 
a  cemetery.  We  found  the  Kierpwnik  after  some  excitement 
and  difficulty  and  he  informed  us  that  Baronowisze  had  been 
taken  the  nighl  before  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  expected  any 
minute. 

As  regards  our  stocks,  he  had  tried  his  best  for  five  days  to 
gel  railroad  cars  to  evacuate,  with  no  success,  and  two  hours 
before  we  had  arrived  the  warehouse  had  been  mobbed  by  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  who  had  stolen  everything.  The  officer  in 
charge  had  tried  to  hold  them  at  bay  with  a  revolver,  but  to  no 
avail.  \s  we  left  the  city  several  women  went  into  hysterics 
on  the  balconj  of  a  passing  house  for  being  left  behind  and 
shrieked  and  yelled  at  us.  Poor,  wretched  people  surrounded 
the  auto  and  begged  to  be  saved  from  the  Rolsheviki.  The 
excitement  also  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  military  and  the 
confusion  was  greater  as  they  maneuvered  through  the  town. 
The  officers  cursed  at  the  men  and  the  men  cursed  at  their 
horses  and  each  other,  and  all  seemed  to  be  cursing  us  for  being 
there  at  all. 

While  passing  down  the  streets  of  Wolcovisk  we  saw  a  Polish 

soldier    shot    right    under    our 


KTTISB   <   llll.l)Ki:\    who   WERE   GRATEFUL 


gathered  in  front  of  the  bote!  of  Lieut.   Donald    Hardy,  a  relief  agent  in  Libau,  Latvia 
him  a  ni'  ippreclatioa  for  tin  food  and  clothing  sent,  from  this  country. 


oii    AMERICAN    FAVORS   RECEIVED. 

to  bring 


ks,  not  Bolsheviki.  One  American  -lew  tried  to  claim  my 
acquaintance  ami  support  in  getting  him  back  to  the  state-,  of 
which  he  claimed  he  wae  a  citizen.  Tin  j  tool:  pride  in  showing 
me  th.-ir  I  nen   Bolos   who  were  quartered  in  a  private 

bouse  and  who.  it  Beems,  were  merely  clerks  in  some  office  which 
the  Bolsh(  •.  iki  were  running. 

In  the  evening,  a-  if  in  preparation  lor  the  coming  of  the 
iki.  then-  wae  a  band  concert   in  the  park,  which  was 
thn  itfa    people,   which   included   fireworks  and   vari 

method-  of  celebration. 

'  I  •  "in   Bialj  stok   to  Wok  •><.  i  I.   we  pa 

hundred-  of  refugees,  from  weal 1 1     ■       ■■    people  to  poor  pet 

I  h<  j    COUld,  ac- 
cording >me  would  have  merelj 
a  pack  on  their  back  and  would  be  driving  their  lard  of  half  a 
and  chickens;    other-   seemed   to  specialize 
ly  furnitun              bat  appeared  to  be  worth- 
lei                      \  lot  oi  them  had  be*  n  on  the  road  for  two 

irom  the  vicinit}  of  Kief.     Thej   merelj  camp  in 
the  field  -lit. 

to  Slonin  we  go1  a  very 
on  and  oizal  ion  of  a  Poli  h  ret  real . 

bl<     form    of    hoot- 

nrhich  the  soldier?   had  ed  or  stolen,  ridi 

m  command, 

■  p    in    th«ir  When    we    -' 

our   horn    -ho    .  d     ign     of 

•  to  gel   b 

■f  art  ill.  ry  whil  pace  v  bi  d  t  he 

run  '  slonin  had  ju-'  been  taken.     Along 

th<-  road  <!•  atiful,  om    Ford  I  which 

and   throw  n   into  t  he  ditch 

an:  [f  dead 


eyes.  He  was  being  led  with 
another  soldier  under  guard,  as 
far  as  wo  could,  learn  to  bo  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  said  something 
which  the  officer  in  charge  did 
not  like  and  had  apparently  been 
ordered  shot  at  once.  The  squad 
did  not  stop  a  step,  merely  left 
him  lying  in  the  road  half  dead, 
not  a  very  agreeable  or  reassur- 
ing sight  for  the  inhabitants, 
whose  nerves  were  already  on 
edge  on  account  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik danger. 

Tuesday,  July  20 — The  twenty- 
eight  cars  were  loaded  yester- 
day, but  the  twenty  promised 
for  to-day  did  not  appear. 

A  very  formidable,  appeal  was 
immediately  made  out  showing 
what  stocks  we  had  and  the 
value,  amounting  to  forty-two 
billion  marks,  and  requesting 
ninety  cars.  The  committee  ad- 
mitted all  our  arguments,  and 
that  we  should  have  cars,  and 
cars  at  once,  but  took  no  definite 
action  to  give  us  the  cars. 

Returning  to  our  warehouses 
in  the  freight-station  about  four 
o'clock,  we  found  the  track  in  front  of  our  warehouses  lined  with 
cars,  mostly  open,  and  the  Red  Cross  busily  loading  thorn  with 
everything  from  old  beds  and  mattresses  to  washing-machines 
and  mosquito-netting.  It  seems  they  were  evacuating  their 
orphanage,  and  two  days  ago  it  had  been  definitely  decided  not  to 
evacuate.  However,  Hie  interesting  side  for  us  was  that  we  had 
tipped  the  flagman  rather  heavily  to  get  theso  cars  for  us  and 
the  infer,  nee  was  that  he  thought  one  American  mission  the 
same  as  another  and  on  the  strength  of  the  bribe  had  helped  the 
Rod  Cross  men  to  get  those  cars  together.  However,  they 
claimed  otherwise,  and  being  Americans  we  couldn't  tell  them 
they  were  liars.  So  we  had  to  sit  by  temporarily  and  watch 
them  load  old  cans,  boxes,  furniture,  mattresses,  camp-stools, 
washing-machines,  tents,  rugs,  old  iron  of  all  descriptions, 
everything  but  the  wall-paper,  while  our  valuable  sugar  lay  un- 
touched in  the  warehouse.  We  figured  out  that  one  old  mattress- 
look  up  the  space  of  two  sacks  of  sugar,  the  worth  of  the  latter 
being  approximately  twenty-four  thousand  marks  and  the 
former  possibly  one  hundred,  and  at  this  time  the  situation  was 
quite  threatening  and  it  looked  improbable  that  we  could  get 
our  Btocks  out.  The  sta.t ion-master  came  around  mildly  to 
protest  that  cars  should  be  obtained  in  t he  regular  way  and  not 
picked  up  in  the  yard  1>;  some  one  unauthorized  to  do  so,  but  the 
Red  Cross  merely  brushed  him  aside,  and  he  begged  their  pardon 
for  having  mentioned    il.      We   managed   Io  get    four  open   cars, 

however,  loaded  with  beans  before  the  day  was  over. 

The  situation  was  a  hit  worse  toward  night;  some  fighting  in 
t  he  si  nets  during  the  night,  mostly  among  t  he  .Jews  and  soldiers, 
t  Ik-  police  decided  to  evacuate  I  he  post-office  and  all  the  military. 
All  BtOH  el.,  ,  i|  and  every  Jew  crawled  into  his  little  hole  in  the 
wall,  locked  himself  in.  and  waited  for  developments.  The  park 
to-nighl  was  quite  deserted,  no  more  band  concerts  or  fireworks. 

Thursday,    July    ::      The    new    and    necessary    method    of 
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CKDhai  the  jHand  oftherrinier 

jfoldsjor  wu 


PEOPLE  who  have  never  seen  you 
or  your  goods  are  made  to  see  by 
your  printing. 

Your  factory,  of  which  you  are  so 
proud;  your  product,  which  you  have 
labored  to  perfect — these  things  are 
your  reason  for  living.  But  most  of 
America's  hundred  millions  will  get 
their  impressions  of  you  and  your 
work  from  printed  pages. 

When  you  invite  people  to  send 
for  your  printing,  you  really  invite 
them  to  send  for  the  photograph  of 
your  life  work.  The  hands  of  the 
printer  mould  the  public's  conscious- 
ness of  your  business  existence. 

A    printer   works    with    type    and 


presses,  engravings,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  first  two,  type  and  presses,  are 
standard  equipment. 

The  paper,  the  engravings,  and  the 
ink  are  usually  bought  for  each  job. 

Why  not  assist  the  efforts  of  your 
printer  to  make  your  catalog  or  book- 
let express  your  business,  by  telling 
him  you  are  willing  that  he  figure  on 
using  the  proper  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Paper? 

You  don't  need  to  specify  or  urge 
the  use  of  a  Warren  Standard  Paper. 
Just  tell  your  printer  that  you  are 
willing  if  he  is. 

S.  D.  WARREN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Briefly  classified,  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 


Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coaled  for  artistic  halftone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Warrentown  Coated  Book 

(".lossy  surface  for  fine  halftone  and 
process  color  work 

Warren's  Cumberland  Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy-coated 
paper 


Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for  practical 
printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.    Better  than  super,  cheaper 
than  coated 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen  halftone 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type 
and  line  illustration 


Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard, 
uniform  quality 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine 
Book 

A  dependable  hand-sorted,  machine 
finish  paper 

Warren's  Artogravure 
Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 


better 
paper 

ooooo 

better 
printing 


Examples  of 

the  kind  of  printing 
any  good  printer  can 
obtain  by  using  War- 
ren Papers  can  be 
seen  in  various  speci- 
men books  we  have  is- 
sued to  printers — not- 
ably The  Warren 
Service  Library,  and 
in  Warren's  Paper 
Buyer's  Guide.  These 
books  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  offices  of  catalog 
printers,  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  the  of- 
fices of  paper  mer- 
chants who  sell  War- 
ren's Standard  Print- 
ing Papers. 


Printind  Papers 
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im  our  case  appeared   in  the  morning.     After  sending 

it  ion  offieer  his  American  breakfast .  we  inadvertently 
discovered  that  he  was  a  bil  under  the  weather  and  his  one  and 
only  desire  was  ignao,  all  of  which  we  discovered  through 

his  orderly,  with  whom  l>y  now  wo  were  on  exoellenl  terms,  so 
hardly  had  his  desire  b<  en  <  spresl  before  we  had  a  bottle  of  the 
tin.  sh  cognac  senl   to  him.     After  this  events  occurred 

idly,     I  lerly  arrived    at    twelve  o'clock  to  bring  us 

immediately  to  the  headquarl  the  lieutenant  had  go1  us 

twenty  definite,    material,    loadable    cars:    hardly   seemed 

Ami.  furthermore,  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  was 
relieved  and  a  colonel  from  the  general  staff  in  Warsaw  had 
arrived   to   take  over   the  evacuation  control.     However,  our 

_nac  had  done  its  work,  for  our  lieutenant  had  assured  the 
colonel  thai  we  should  have  all  priority  to  any  ears  available, 
had  enlarged  a1  length  on  the  value  of  our  stores  as  well  as  the 

amount,  and   had   revealed   to  him  a    plot    by  the  trainmen  and 

yardmen  in  our  freight-station  to  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent our  getting  cars  and  loading  our  stocks.  'Piny  were  about 
half  Bolshevik  and  were  using  every  efforl  to  have  it  left  behind 

that  they  mighl  plunder  and  sell  it  after  the  Bolsheviki 
came  in.  This  organized  scheme  we  found  later  to  be  in  all. 
probability  true.  After  the  colonel  had  been  thus  advised  and 
we  had  consulted  with  him  he  put  us  immediately  on  the  priority 
list  for  ninety  cars,  thirty  to  be  delivered  at  once  and  the  rest  the 
next  day.  This  order,  a  mere  slip  of  paper,  we  had  signed 
by  most  of  the  Btatdon-hands  in  authority  and  proceeded  to  the 

er-house.  from  where  orders  came  actually  to  move  the  cars. 
They  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  the  order,  and 
about  five-thirty  the  cars  began  to  appear,  after  we  had  been 

idily  at  ii  since  twelve  o'clock.  Of  course,  the  Bolshevik 
prisoners  had  been  waiting  two  days  to  load  and  had  been  allowed 
to  go  home,  so  we  had  to  go  through  the  formality  of  getting 
them  all  over  again. 

I  -Enough  cars  wire  hit    over  from   the  day 

before  to  continue  loading  during  the  morning,  but  in  the  after- 
noon  the  cars  did   not   arrive  and   we  had   to  go  through  several 

in,.-  ith  the  station-master,  threatening  him  with  all 

sorts  of  impossible  punishments  unless  we  had  cars  at  once. 
1„  •  actually  gol  twenty  more  cars  in  the  afternoon.     The 

main  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  only  one  donkey-engine  was 

tila'ole  and    the  engineer   had   suddenly   been    taken   sick   and 

the  engine  was  uecessarj   t«.  take  him  home  to  the  oilier  end 

of    the    town       Caughl    one    Polish    captain    who    had    his    two 

ordbriies  pushing  away  one  of  our  cars  for  his  private  use  during 
the  afternoon.  We  balled  him  oul  and  told  him  he'd  be  court- 
martialed  if  he  Btole  cars  assigned  to  the  American  mission. 
It  Beemed  to  have  the  proper  effect  and  he  pushed  it  back. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nighl  however,  he  managed  to  gel  away 

with  it.  as  well  as  two  more. 

Satxtfda      >  I'   is  now  merely  a  wild  scramble  to  get 

erything  out  a-  Boon  as  possible,  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  are 

out    that    the    Bolos   are   only    m-vcu    to    ten    kilometers  away. 

To-morrow  will  be  our  last  day,  both  as  far  as  loading  is  con- 
rued  and  also  a-  far  a--  the  Bolsheviki  are  concerned. 

I  Tin-  la   t    car  was  loaded  at    twelve  o'clock 

and    the    train    made    up    to    leave   about    three-thirty,   our   last 

convoy  of  -i\'  military  situation  is  much  worse 

:    the  Bolos  are  reported  011I3   twenty  kilometers  out  on 

the   Qrodno   road    and    only   about    ten   on    the   Wolcovisk   road. 

Tin-  Btationi  are  all  being  cleared  ae    oon  as  possible  and  our 

11  probably  go  on  the  [as1  train.     The  military  are  trying 
frantically  Bate  the  flour  which  we  turned  over  to  them 

I'   was  a  fortunate  move,  for   I   don't   believe  we 
:  bli   to  1  vacuate  it.  i.e.,  if  the  Bolos  are  nail; 

to  believe.     After 

-in  ir  a  little  ri':  rd  the  front    in  order  1o  see 

id  front    v.a-.      We  Walsilof,  which 

th-     ; '•  •     report' d   ;  by   the  v.a-,.  and   could 

a  that  t  he  Boh  he  iki  were  jome  ten 

ki!  north    and  nd    that    an    at  1ac|.  6X- 

the  night,  that  the  situation 

■      ■■(  uallv  tal  ■     Hi  hi  OUld 

1  h   and   cut    1  he  road  -    to    bom /.a 

Thi    particular  Offic<  r  ex<  rci  ed 

•  r  fertile  imagination  in  regard  to  the  latter  po    ibility, 

at    into  consideration  in  determining 

oui  if  flight,     'i  du<    considi  rat  ion  of  t  he 

pro  lining  h  overnight,  we  I'm 

pull  out  about  ten  o'clock.     We  moved  out  along  ide 
of  •'■,.    Red  Cro     convoy,  but  h  ft   them  behind  after  a  Bhorl 

time    and    foU|  n    battle    with    the    crowded    road,    of 

r>  f  After  two  blow- 

hich  v  -retaining  ring  in  some 

plowed  field,  we  arrived  in  Was  o'clock  in  the 
morning 


A   NEBRASKA   WHEAT   TOWN  WHEN   THE 
GRAIN  BEGINS   TO   MOVE 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  RAILWAY-CARS  has  been  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  groat  wheat-growing  sections  of 
the  West,  both  following  the  harvest  of  a  year  ago  and 
the  harvest  just  past.  The  coming  of  the  "empties"  means 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  little  shipping  centers  no  less  than 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Big  Springs,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  centers 
from  which  a  trickle  of  grain  recently  started  to  join  the  great 
river  now  flowing  from  west  to  east.  This  colorful  description 
appeared  in  the  Big  Springs  Progress: 

One  who  has  never  been  in  the  wheat  belt  of  western  Nebraska 
and  northeastern  Colorado  can  even  imagine  the  activity  a 
community  assumes  when  word  is  passed  along  to  the  wheat- 
growers  that  ears  have  been  set  out  at  their  shipping-point. 

Many  have  witnessed  the  activity  of  Western  river  towns  when 
the  salmon  are  running,  or  have  stood  in  awe  of  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  Wisconsin  logging-camps  when  the  spring  floods  lift 
the  lirst  of  the  winter-cut  timber  from  the  bunkers  where  it  has 
laid  for  many  months  waiting  the  spring  thaw.  Sugar-beet 
country  folk  are  aware  of  the  increased  activity  of  their  com- 
munities during  the  "sugar  eompaigns"  when  hordes  of  men 
and  women  make  their  way  to  the  factories  daily  and  sweating 
teams  with  big  racks  of  sugar-beets  congest  the  roads  at  even 
beet-dump.  Many,  perhaps,  are  familiar  with  the  "rush" 
when  precious  metal  has  been  discovered  by  some  solitary  pros- 
pector in  a  new  and  distant  spot  on  the  desert  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  only  a  resident  of  the  wheat  belt  can  appreciate  the 
rush  to  market  wheat  that  characterizes  every  community  in 
this  part  of  the  Slate  when  cars  are  available  to  carry  the  grain 
to  market. 

The  cars  are  sent  in  during  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  word  that  "ears  are  here"  is  passed  quickly  to  the  wheat 
farms,  and  by  tin*  time  the  snn  is  an  hour  high  the  roads  leading 
to  the  towns  are  a  haze  of  dust  caused  by  the  passing  of  many 
trucks  loaded  with  the  golden  grain.  The  trucks  gather  on  the 
runways  of  tho  local  elevators,  or  in  rows  before  the  cars  of 
individual  shippers,  pass  quickly  over  the  scales  and  automatic 
dumps,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  still  other  trucks,  while  the 
empty  vehicles  speed  away  for  another  load  of  wheat  that  has 
been  stored  in  farm  granaries  for  weeks  awaiting  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  shipped. 

Word  of  the  cars'  arrival  is  spread  to  farms  farther  from  town 
by  farmers  who  have  come  in  for  their  weekly  shopping  visit, 
and  the  trucks  become  moro  numerous  during  the  afternoon. 

The  put-put  of  the  exhaust  from  many  trucks  mingles  to  a 
never-ceasing  hum  that  is  for  all  the  world  like  tho  drone  heard 
in  a  busy  hive  of  bees,  each  of  the  honey-gatherers  purring  and 
humming  in  seeming  content  at  the  chance  for  some  activity 
after  a  long  idleness. 

Toward  evening  the  rush  to  deliver  wheat  to  the  elevators 
slackens,  or  the  elevators  become  full  and  can  handle  no  more 
grain,  and  truck-drivers  and  farmers  park  their  cars  and  trucks 
in  the  villago  street  while  they  flock  to  the  local  stores  with 
orders  for  this  or  that  that  they  may  need  during  the  coming 
days  of  activity. 

Shopping  done,  they  gather  in  animated  groups  about  the 
general  store,  the  depot,  or  the  post-office  1o  discuss  the  new- 
born hope  that  some  kind  fate  will  compel  the  railroads  to  let 
them  market  the  full  harvest  of  wheat  this  fall. 

A  lessening  of  the  tension  that  has  been  noticeable  during  the 
weeks  of  waiting  for  cars  a.nd  an  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  their 
.ear's  labor  are  fill  by  all.  Faces  that  have  been  dour  or  grim 
in  1  In  weeks  of  waiting,  carry  a,  broad  smile  and  the  usual 
familiarities  are  passed  heartily  and  received  cheerily  for  the 
firsl  time  since  the  ear  shortage  in  every  wheat-raising  com- 
munity threatened  financial   ruin  to  many  of  tho  larger  growers. 

The  regular  (low  of  wheat  from  raiser  to  consumer  has  started 
alter  weeks  of  anxiety,  and  an  anxious  community  is  heartened 
throughout  its  whole  being  by  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  arrival 
of  ears.  Once  seen,  if  is  a,  picture  one  never  forgets,  and  one 
realizes  more  Burely  and  more  certainly  the  justice  of  the  farmers 
going  to  almost  any  length  to  secure  ample  remuneration  for 
their  year  of  toil  and  worry.  It  is  a  composite  picture  of  any 
agricultural  community  where  the  prompt  marketing  of  a,  sea- 
BOnal  crop,  which  may  be  speeded  up  or  hold  up  by  the  rail- 
mads  of   the  country,    means    tho   difference    between  ruin  and 

:  uccess. 

The  annual  flow  of  this  golden  liver  of  grain  seems  to  have 
Started  at  last  in  the  Big  Springs  community  and,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  plenty  of  cars,  this  and  adjacent,  communities  will 
enjoy  a  wonderful  prosperity  this  fall  and  winter. 
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WHY  not  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  the  extra  service 
Fisk  Cords  will  give  you? 
Maximum  in  oversize,  resilient  and 
lively,  answering  quickly  to  power; 
with  a  remarkably  tough  tread — the 
Fisk  Non-Skid  tread — Fisk  Cords  can 
be  depended  upon  for  several  thou- 
sands of  extra  miles  with  the  least 
need  of  attention  throughout  their 
longer-than-usual  life. 

And  the  Fisk  ideal  in  itself  shows  that 
our  aim  is  your  satisfaction — "to  be 
the  best  concern  in  the  world  to  work 
for,  and  the  squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  business  with." 

Next  time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer  j? 


I 


Time   to   Re-tire? 

Buy    Fi  •  k 
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WOMAN'S    BRAINS    Mil".    !(>    MAN'S    \S 

in  n   is  ro  in  ty 

11  £^1MARTNBSS"  in  tin   ratio  of  six  to  the  one  and  half 
^^  :o  the  other  seems  to  be  the  formula  Nature 

^-^  employed  \\h«n  she  equipped   men  and   womep   with 
iotelligi  I    numerous    tests   of    earnest     and    painstaking 

enl   years  are  to  be  relied  upon.     This  as- 
gainsl   the  grain  of   many   men   still   laboring 
under  the  ancient  delusion  that -by  virtue  of  their  sex  their  mental 
[>«>  ..  riur  in  thai  of  women, 

so  long  since   wis.    and 
learned  men  declared  solemnly,  in 
thai    women    were   incap- 
abli  •  i\  hilt  the  same  kind  of 

.hi  as  men    b<  cause    i heir 
mind-;  were  too  weak.     Mm  a. 
in    tlu-    latter    pari    of    the    nine- 
ntury,    certain    inquisi- 
tive otists,     probably      nol 
knowing  whal    they   were  letting 
tin  .in  Fyr,  began  tn  look 
to  this  matier  of  the  compara- 
tive intelligence  of  the  sexes,  and 
their  investigations 
thus   far   seems   to   be   thai    any 
radical  natural  difference  between 
men    and    women    is    QOl    menial. 

This  is  m>t  Baying  thai  some  on  n. 
are  not  Bmarter  than  some  women, 
nor     that     there    are     no     female 

idiot>.  inn  i heee,  we  are  told,  are 

merely    individual    cases,   and    are 
not    in    be    taken    as    indications 

thai    all    men    are    -marl    and    all 

imen  mentally  deficient.     In  a 

r.-e.-nt,  article    in    Tht     American 

M'  New      York  .      Dr. 

tarch,     \  Pro- 

:i    the  I'ni- 

ol  \\  isconsin  and  led urer 

mi    ( Commercial     Psj  chologj     at 

i        ird  1 1raduate  School  of 

■  ii  ii.n  discu 

i In-  subject  ai  some  lengl Ii  undi  r 

•  .  "  Which    \r.    Smarter 
Men  or  Wom<  He  di  scribes 

a  nun 

mdi  i   his  ion. 

thing 
■ 

lol   of  not 

man    fil    I    di  cidi  d 
n  of  In  r  in- 
to, mii-i  also 
ferior.     Many  illu  — 
d     mow  ing 
how  the  id 

inferiority"  of  mentality  has  persisted.     Among 

Ii  reminds  us  of  the  opinion  held  by  mosl 

i hat  in  order  to  interesl  woman  an 

di    to  her,  and   hence 

•  ru i ii i ri. ■  consumption  are  careful! . 

ml  of  mental  reacl  ion.     A 

•  In-  theory.     We  read: 

rticli 
omen.     1  ere 

id    the 
•  «  hich 

re    to    ii 
•  ii.    hi  one  hi 


TRY    THESE    TESTS    ON    YOURSELF 
AND    OTHERS 


MEMORY  TKST 

Do  not  look  at  the  accompanying  list  of  ten  words. 
Inn  have  some  one  read  them  aloud  to  you  at  the  rale 
of  one  word  per  second.  After  this  oru  reading  write 
down  immediately  all  the  words  you  can  remember. 
The  average  adull   will  remember  seven  words. 

Park,   book,  coat,   hand,  smoke,  duck.  gold,  wolf, 
ice,  map 

This  test  can  be  made  with  any  ten  words,  prefer- 
ably short  nouns,  if  the  lisi  has*  not  previously  been 
seen  by  i  he  person  tested. 

MOTOK   REACTION   TKST 

Take  a  pencil  and  tap  as  rapidly  as  yon  can  for 
thirty  seconds  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Now  count  the 
number  of  dots  you  have  made.  The  average  adult 
man  makes  190  dots  and  the  average  adult  woman 
makes  170  dots. 

READING  TKST 

Let  some  one  choose  a  eonveiiieiit  passage,  say  in 
l  his  article,  and  have  you  read  it  aloud  at  your  best 
natural  speed  consistent  with  grasping  the  meaning. 
load  for  one  minute.  Then  count  the  number  of 
words  you  have  read.  The  average  adult  will  read 
!'_'()  winds  per  minute. 

To  lest  your  comprehension  of  what  you  have  read, 
immediately  after  you  have  finished  reading,  write  as 
fully  as  yuii  can  the  thought  expresl  in  the  passage. 

Discarding  anything  that  may  be  wrong,  or  that  is 
not  in  the  passage,  the  average  adult  is  able  to  repro- 
duce correctly  40  per  cent,  of  the  thought.  That  is, 
if  he  has  read  120  words  in  a  minute,  he  will  write  50 
words  to  expres  -  all  of  t  lie  meaning  t  hat  he  has  retained. 

WORD-BUILDING   TKST 

Willi  the  six  lellers  a,  i,  u.  d,  I,  m  write  as  many 
word  ou  can  in  live  minutes.     You  may  use  one 

letter,  or  all  six,  in  anj  one  word;  but  you  must  no1 
repeat  a  letter  in  the  ame  word,  and  you  musl  no1 
use  anj  letter  nol  included  in  this  list  of  six.  The 
avei ag<   adull  can  make  15  word    in  five  minuti    . 

ITTENTlON   TEST 

Take  four  miuilii  rs,  nol   in  order,  as  8,  I,  (1,   1.     Then 
With     \oiii     .      ■  Iiul     Successive    series,    such    as: 

8  1  6  4,  1  6  I  8,  ii  I  I  s.  i  s  l  6,  etc.  The  average 
adult  is  .- 1 F . | »  id  write  correctly  10  such  groups  in  one 
minuti 

WRITING  TEST 

Wriii  repeatedlj  at  your  b<  t  natural  -peed,  and  as 
veil  as  you  can,  a  short  sentence  such  as  V.rt  is  long 
and  time  is  fleeting."  Write  for  two  minutes.  Then 
count    'In     number   of   letters    written.     The   average 

adull      will     write    85     letters     per     minute.       .Indue     I  In 

writing  for  quality  as  well  as  for  speed.  Quality  in 
this  i.i  i  mi  ans  legibility.  The  Ayres  scale  recog- 
eight  tip-,  or  degrees:  20,  30,  and  so  on  up  to 
90,  .'.Inch  i-  perfect.  Your  writings  should  measure 
about  ii<)  on  t  his  scale. 


the  ,'ads"'  for  each  separate  article.  Here  are  the  figures  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  frequency  with  which  the  men  and.  the 
women  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  these  advertisements: 

I'vr  Cent. 

Clothing  (9  ads) 7:5 

Soap  jL'o  ads) 91 

\  mechanical  device  (12  aitsi 82 

Candj   (10  ads) 90 

Tooth-paste  i-'t  ailsi 77 

Abstract  appeals  (50) 77 

These  figures  show  that  the  large  majority  of  men  and  women 
read  in  practically  the  same  manner  to  I  In  appeal  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. The  idea  that  they  do  not  is  simply  one  of  the 
common  fallacies  about  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  minds 
of  men  and  of  women.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  men  did  not  read 
the  same  and  neither  did  all  the 
women.  It  was  largely  a  matter 
of  individuals,  not  of  sex. 


One  sometimes  hears  that  wo- 
men are  more  dishonest  than  men 
becausi  the  latter  learn  from 
youth  up  to  be  "fair  and  square." 
Mut  criminal  records  would  tell 
another  story,  says  Dr.  Standi. 
He  holds  that,  this  does  not  prove 
anything,  however.  A  man's  dis- 
honesty may  get  him  into  jail, 
while  a  woman  may  be  just  as 
innately  dishonest  and  only  her 
husband  and  children  will  find 
it  out.  In  other  words,  honesty 
is  not,  a  sex  trait.,  but  purely  an 
individual  characteristic.  We  are 
told  that,  tests  made  in  schools, 
however,  apparently  have  estab- 
lished the  I'aet-  that  there  are  a 
few  minordifferences  in  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  sexes.  Says  Dr. 
Starch: 

In  anything  pertaining  to  lan- 
guage tfirls  and  women  appear  to 
lead.  In  memory  they  seem  to 
have  a,  slight  advantage,  also  in 

speed  and  quality  of  handwriting 
and  in  most  forms  of  percept  ion. 

Their  superiority  in  linguistic 
ability  is  the  most  striking 
which  gives  some  color  of  truth 
to  popular  jokes  about  feminine 
garrulity;  or  shall  we  more  po- 
litely phrase  it?  command  of 
language. 

A  record  of  mental-test  results, 
gathered  from  Whipple's  "Man- 
ual of  Menial  ami  Physical 
Tesls,"  shows  thai  women  ex- 
celled in  twelve  out  of  fourteen 
tesls  which  depended  chiefly  on 
linguistic  fluency.  These  in- 
cluded speed  of  reading,  both 
oral  and  silent,  amount  of  in- 
formation given  in  describing  an 
object,  or  in  making  a  report, 
number  of  words  thought  of  and 
written  per  minute,  memory  of 
'  words,  word-building,  and  so  on. 
The  only  lesis,  depending  on  linguistic  fluency,  in  which  men 

excelh  d  were  t  hose  in  speed  of  association  of  ideas  and  in  sentence 

building. 

On   I  he  other  hand,   boys  and   men  excel   in   motor  capacities, 

uch  a      peed  of  tapping  with  a  pencil  on  a  card  and  quickness 
of  read  ion;    also  in  arithmetical   reasoning,  and   in   resistance 

lo  menial  suggestions,  as  I  he  size-weight  illusion,  and  I  he  use  of 

questions  intended  to  Buggesl  a  mistaken  answer. 

In  mosl     .Iiul. I    subjects   the  sexes  show   approximate  equal 
ability.     I'm    in   hi  tory,  and   usually   in   economics,   the   boys 

make  the  belter  record.      This    may   be  due,   nol     lo  a   difference 

in  ability,   bul    to  a  difference  in   interest,  and   to  the  greater 

trength  of  t  he  fighting  instinct.     Boys  like  to  read  about  war-, 

•  cploration,  adventure.     From  childhood   they  are  out   in   the 

rid   more  than   "nl     ..re.     Th.;    look   forward  to  taking  an 
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Scientists  call  them  new  food  values 

MILK  Macaroni— MILK  Spaghetti 


A  iien  richness,  a  new  tenderness,  say  cooking  experts 


Vlways  macaroni  and  spaghetti  have 

•i  made  of  wheat  and  water.     Now 

'Juakei    makes    them   with    ulnar   en- 

fied  with  sweet  and  wholesome  milk. 

What  a  different:*    thin-  is     in  rich- 

m  flavor!     It's  like  th<  differem  e 

between  j >< >t .it. .t  .  cooked  in  water  and 

pot    •  n  .nncd  in  milk. 

Cooking  <  \|"  rts  call  Milk  Macaroni 
and    \ 1 1 1 L    Spaghetti    .i    revelation   in 

■  i.' 

Bur   di<  mulls  saj    these  new   food 
than  th.ir.     I  hej  <  om- 
mi  nd  th<  n  hie\ i  m<  nt 

d(  them  to  b<   n<  v.  food  values. 

Man's  two  greatest  foods— in  one 
W  It-  nri-r^.  say,  is  n Ji  in 

dy  -  -building    nourishm<  m 

in    the    nutiiri\«     <  I<  m<  m 
must  hav<      but  ir  is  la<  km^ 


m  <me  substance  absolutely  essential 
tn   health   and   growth. 

I  his  substancethey  call"vitamines." 
It  is  preseht  in  very  few  foods;  meat 
and  most  vegetables  are  largely  lack- 
ing in  it. 

Hut  milk,  they  have  learned,  has 
vitamines  in  abundance.  That  is  why 
babies  can  live  on  a  diet  of  milk  alone. 

By  combining  these  two  great  foods 
wheat    and    milk      scientists   say    we 
have     made     this     new     macaroni     and 
ighetti  perfect  in  nutritive  value. 

Ample  nourishment  at  low  cost 

So  satisfying,  so  highly  nutritious,  arc- 
Milk  Mai  aroni  and  Milk  Spaghetti  you 
can  serve  them  often  in  place  of 
heavier,  more  costly  dishes. 

I  here  are  few  foods  that  offer 
such  abundant  nourishment  at 


so  low  a  cost.  And  there  are  few  foods 
which  are  at  the  same  time  so  rich  in 
flavor,  so  delicious. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  than  usual  in 
each  box.  By  thus  saving  in  packing, 
and  other  costs,  we  are  able  to  give  you 
this  better,  more  costly  product  at 
about  the  same  price  per  ounce  as 
ordinary  macaroni. 

I  he  smaller  box  contains  enough  for 
two  full  family  meals.  The  larger  box 
is  an  even  better  value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today.  If  he 
should  happen  not  to  have  it,  write  us, 
giving  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

I  he  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1606M 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 
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active  part  in  business  and  civil  life.  This  may  account  for 
their  greater  interest,  and  therefore  greater  proficiency,  in 
history  and  economics. 

One  other  interesting  point  is  brought  out  by  these  studies 
of  school-children.  The  range  of  ability  is  greater  in  boys  than 
in  girls.  That  is,  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  making  the 
highest  showing  of  mental  ability — but  there  are  also  more  boys 
making  the  poorest  showing. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  that  most  of  the  great 
geniuses  of  the  world  have  been  men.  And  statistics  show  that, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  intelligence  scale — among  criminals  and 
idiots — the  men  far  outnumber  the  women.  It  may  be  that 
the  preponderance  of  male  geniuses  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  have  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  opportunities  to 
develop  genius.  Certainly  during  the  past  half  century  women 
have  made  remarkable  strides  in  this  direction. 

It  rather  seems  to  me  that  even  in  this  matter  of  genius  we 
do  not  make  a  fair  comparison.  We  judge  women  by  their 
attainments  in  what  have  been  for  centuries  the  specific  activi- 
ties of  men:  art,  science,  medicine,  law,  statesmanship,  oratory, 
war,  business.  But  why  make  the  comparison  there,  since 
women's  fields  have  been  the  home  and  society? 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  reasonable  to  judge  them  by  the  abilities 
and  capacities  they  have  shown  in  those  fields?  If  we  did  this, 
I  think  we  should  find  more  geniuses  among  women  than  we 
have  supposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as  extraordinary 
a  range  of  capacities  among  mothers,  simply  as  mothers,  as 
there  is  among  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  business  men  in  their 
occupations. 

Statistics  show  that  only  one  or  two  men  in  a  hundred  are 
superior  to  the  most  gifted  women,  and  that  one  or  two  men 
in  a  hundred  are  inferior  to  the  least  gifted  women.  An  inter- 
esting test  showing  how  nearly  identical  are  the  mental  abilities 
of  the  two  sexes  is  the  following: 

We  took  fifty-eight  examination-papers,  half  of  them  written 
by  young  men  and  half  by  young  women.  We  first  submitted 
one  page  of  each  paper  to  thirty-seven  judges  and  asked  them 
to  decide,  by  the  handwriting,  which  ones  were  written  by 
men  and  which  ones  by  women.  Some  of  the  judges  were 
teachers  who  were  accustomed  to  reading  similar  papers.  This 
fact  should  perhaps  have  made  it  even  easier  for  them  to  decido 
as  to  the  handwriting. 

What  were  the  results?  In  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  they  discriminated  correctly.  But  mere  chance  guessing 
would  have  made  them  right  on  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  papers. 
So  only  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  their  correct  decisions  could  be 
laid  to  actual  judgment.  Handwriting  can  be  judged  correctly 
three  out  of  four  times.  And  the  chief  basis  for  judging  the 
sex  of  the  writer  is  in  the  quality  and  slant  of  the  writing.  The 
women's  ■writing  was  more  vertical  and  of  a  slightly  better 
quality. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  for  our  present  purpose, 
is  the  thought  process  back  of  the  handwriting. 

We  then  took,  from  each  of  twenty  papers,  the  answer  to 
the  same  one  of  the  examination  questions.  The  particular 
question  chosen  was  one  that  allowed  considerable  freedom  of 
discussion.  We  had  these  answers  typewritten,  so  that  the 
handwriting  would  not  serve  as  a  guide,  and  submitted  the 
twenty  answers  to  thirty  judges.  They  were  to  decide  which 
ones  were  written  by  men  students  and  which  ones  by  women. 
They  were  right  in  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases — only  two 
per  cent,  above  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  chance- 
guessing. 

This,  you  understand,  was  the  average  of  the  thirty  judges 
on  twenty  specimens  of  thinking.  Some  of  the  judges  "hit  it 
right"  in  a  goodly  number  of  cases;  others  were  "away  off"  in 
their  judgment.  The  test  simply  afforded  another  proof  that 
all  this  talk  about  the  radical  mental  differences  between  the 
sexes  is  not  based  on  fact. 

An  illustration  of  the  minor  differences  between  the  minds  of 
men  and  those  of  women  was  furnished  by  a  test  to  me>asuro 
their  comparative  ability  in  perception  of  geometrical  forms, 
memory  of  words,  motor  ability — tapping  with  a  pencil  on  a 
card  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  thirty  seconds — and  mental 
addition.     We  read: 

To  measure  the  difference  between  the  sexes,  as  shown  by 
these  results,  take  the  average,  or  median,  made  by  the  women, 
and  find  what  percentage  of  the  men  reaches,  or  passes,  this 
average.  For  example,  in  the  test  for  memory  of  words,  take 
the  average  made  by  the  women.  If  ten  men  take  the  test, 
and  four  of  them  reach  or  pass  this  record  and  six  do  not,  then 
only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  "reached  or  exceeded  the 
median"  of  the  women. 


Here  are  the  results  of  the  test  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  second  and  third  columns  give  the  numbers  of 
men  and  of  women  studemts  participating: 

Percentage   of  Men  Reaching   or  Exceeding    the  Median 

of  Women 


Men 

Women 

Per  Cent. 

Perception  of  geometrical  forms 

193 

2.-. 
21 

200 
77 
50 
46 

54  5 

Memory  of  words 

43  0 

Motor  ability 

72  0 

Mental  addition 

66  7 

You  will  see  that  the  men  made  a  better  record  in  everything 
except  the  memory  test  for  words.  This  would  seem  to  provo 
that  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  that  in  native  mental  ability  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  the  sexes;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  does. 

In  the  first  place,  theso  groups  were  too  small  to  furnish 
satisfactory  conclusions.  An  exception  to  this  would  be  the 
first  group,  and  there  the  difference  is  negligible.  In  the  second 
place,  only  three  of  the  tests  are  mental  ones;  the  one  in  motor 
ability  is  more  physical  than  mental.  In  the  third  place,  with 
the  exception  of  the  motor  test,  in  which  men  usually  excel,  the 
differences — as  I  will  explain — are  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  the  students  taking  the 
tests  were  practically  adults;  you  must  take  into  account  all  the 
influences  which,  for  approximately  twenty  years,  had  been  at 
work  in  the  development  of  their  native  abilities  and  capacities. 

Dr.  Starch  refers  to  many  other  things  popularly  supposed  to 
show  that  a  woman  doesn't  know  as  much  as  a  man.  For 
instance,  there  is  an  idea  that  no  woman  ever  got  off  a  street- 
car facing  forward.  Dr.  Starch  says  that  he  maele  observations 
to  find  out  if  this  is  so,  and  he  discovered  that  out  of  one  hundred 
women,  twenty-three  got  off  the  wrong  way,  but  he  also  found 
that  out  of  one  hundred  men  eleven  got  off  wrong,  one  of  them 
being  a  policeman.  He  also  explains  that  there  is  a  perfectly 
good  reason  why  women  would  face  backward  in  getting  off  a 
car,  the  same  being  that  their  left  arm  is  usually  occupied 
carrying  a  baby,  a  bundle,  or  a  bag,  and  so  she  uses  her  right 
hand  to  grasp  the  hand-hold  at  the  side  of  the  steps,  which 
causes  her  to  face  the  rear  as  she  alights.  So  far  as  moral 
traits  are  concerned,  Dr.  Starch  tells  us  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
by  records  that  there  is  no  innate  difference  between  men  and 
women.  If  there  are  any  differences,  however,  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  them  to  training  or  to  the  expression  of  sex.     He  says: 

Take  vanity,  for  example.  Women  are  called  vain  because 
they  are  concerned  about  their  personal  appearance.  But 
personal  appearance  is  almost  the  greatest  asset  a  woman  has. 
It  is  one  of  her  chief  sources  of  power.  It  brings  her  liking, 
admiration,  privilege.  But  it  has  no  such  importance  to  a 
man!  Naturally,  therefore,  he  is  not  especially  concerned 
about  it.  What  he  is  concerned  about  are  the  things  that  bring 
him  power:  ability  in  business,  professional  talent,  leadership  of 
any  kind.  We  do  not  call  him  "vain"  because  he  thinks  and 
schemes  to  increase  his  ability  in  these  directions.  Yet  the 
principle  is  exactly  the"  same.  The  man  is  trying  to  develop 
the  source  of  his  power,  the  woman  is  trying  to  develop  the 
source  of  hers.  The  s-.ame  instinct — a  natural  desire  for  suc- 
cess— is  at  the  bottom  of  woman's  so-called  personal  vanity 
and  of  man's  ambition. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  here  that  woman  has  not  always 
had  a  monopoly  on  personal  vanity.  A  century  or  two  ago  men 
drest  with  quite  as  much  display  of  colored  silks  and  velvets- 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  very  same  natural  instinct  finds  a 
different  expression  in  men  and  in  women  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  sex.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  natural  instinct  to  strike 
back  when  struck.  In  boy?  this  instinct  develops  normally.  In 
girls  it  is  probably  not  as  strong  to  start  with,  and  is  early  and 
effectively  represt  by  training.  One  result  of  this  is  thai  girls 
find  themselves  with  no  "fighting  weapons"  except  tin  ir  tongues. 
The  only  way  they  can  strike  hack  is  to  talk  back.  As  they 
grow  older  their  inferior  physical  strength  Leaves  them  still  more 
at  a  disadvantage.  Vet  the  instinct  to  strike  back  when  hurt 
still  persists.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  other  explanation  i> 
needed  for  the  perhaps  greater  sharpness  if  true  of  a  woman's 
"tongue  in  a  quarrel. 

Instead  of  repeating,  like  parrots,  the  old  jukes  and  even  tin- 
old  flatteries  about  one  sex  or  the  other,  why  not  take  these 
supposed  differences  and  see  what  is  really  back  of  them?  If 
we  find  that  they  are  superficial,  that  they  are  merely  different 
expressions  of    the  same  natural   instincts,   it    should   lead   to  a 
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understanding,   a   greater   tolerance,   between   men   and 

imen.      II  we  get  rid  of  t li* -  false  idea  t hat  there  is  a  natural. 

inborn   difference   between   men's   minds  ami   women's   minds. 

should  result  in  a  fuller  and  more  satisfying  companionship 

•  d    the    n  » s.     The    present    dividing-lines    arc    larger 

artificial  and  art-  perpetuated  simply  because  each  generation 

k<  •  saying  that  they  exist. 


\\  II  \T    BARDING     WD   COX    THINK 

1  \CII    (Hill  K 


OF 


MESSRS.  HARDING   A\l>  COX,  for  one  time  in  the 
campaign  at  least,  l»a\  ■   "descended  to  personalities." 
But   while  it   might   have  been  expected  that   sparks 
would  fly  when  the  Senator  and  the  Oovenor  jumped  from  the 
i  anna  of  political  debate  to  1 1 1  *  -  common  ground  of  personal 
ich  other's  merits  and  demerits,  there  is.  instead, 
;i   |.  icchange  .  f  bouquets  before  an   unpleasant   word  is 

i  hails  the  oilier  as  a  good  fellow,  worthy  of  popular 
em,  it"  not  of  the  popular  vote.     When  it  comes  to  political 
arti  faith,  each,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  is  all  wrong 

and  totally  unfit  to  had  the  destinies  of  a  proud  and  i'rrv  nation. 
■    Hardii  thai   Governor  Cox  lias  "an  attractive 

lity  which  brings  him  a  great  deal  of  favorable  attention." 
o\  return-  the  compliment  by  calling  Senator  Harding 
man  of  appealing  individuality."  "conscientious,"  and  arriv- 
ing at  hi-  conclusions  "honestly."     But  there  are  thorns  in  both 
the  bouquets.     To  Senator  1  larding  "the  only  thing  certain  in  the 
prop..-.  .1  Wilson  League  of  Nation-  is  the  inevitable  dependence 
of   this   country   on    the   decisions   of    European   governments. 
i       ernor  Cox  courts  this:    1  abhor  it."     And  Governor  Cox  at- 
tachee  t<>  his  bouquet  the  message:    "You  seem  dominated  l>y 
idea  that  the  few  and  not  the  main  were  born  to  rule.     You 
favor  d  to  centralize    power."     The  Senator    is  "frank 

and  positive"  in  Baying  thai  he  "would  rather  have  the  counsel 
of  the  Senate  than  of  all  the  political  bosses  of  any  party  in 
America."     But,  according  to  Governor  Cox.  his  rival  "has  al- 
.  for  the  f o  if  react  ion.     He  a  enerates  the  past. 

He  'ii'-    ii-    to  turn    the   hand-   of    the   clock    hack    to    the 

time  of  II  iima.     In  oiher  words,  he  wants  us  to  forgel  that  this 

1920  and  I  i  go  bad    to  189  He  who  runs  may  read  and 

taki  The  interviews  were  obtained   by   the  King 

ol  New  York,  ami  appeared  in  several  news- 

••  1  larding  begins  thus: 

little"  al>out  Governor  Cox  i-  this:    Naturally,  1  have 

..vn  him  a  good  many  years  a-  a  follow  Ohio  publisher  and 

tor.     From   time  to  time,   usually  at    meetings  of  the  Ohio 

Dailies,  we  have  compared  notes  professionally.     He 

•  He  in  Dayton  and  one  in  Springfield;  I 
•  .  in  Marion.  A-  both  of  his  cities  are  larger  than  mini . 
tme  of  busim    -  done  by  each  of  his  papers  considerably 

■    I  b<    \|  ■>/'.  altho  if  the  populations  of  i  he 

nmunitii  arve  be  taken  into  consideration  the  relative 

im;  of  the  publications  i-  nol  discreditable  to  our  Marion 

here  he  receh  ed  thor- 

cal   newspaper  man.  while  my  wholi 

my  polil i<-ai  a«-ii\  ities,  has  lien 

ion.    which    I    h  ii   grow    from   a    citj    of 

ousand. 
lind,  which  readilj  attacks  an^ 
id  he  hi  personality  which  brings  him 

leal  of  favorable  attention. 

ded  these  ob>  ion-,  -up.  rficia]  boul 

proper  th;ii   any  further 

made  should    he   drawn 

•  I.'.  public. 

•I  that,  if  elected  President,  he  will 
pecially  thosi  i  hat  concern 

■  ill  thai  he  belii 
on  the   I.'  tit." 

i-  definitely  joined.     I  • 
with  him  that  our  pro  •    ■    I  r'<     lit,  but 

•  differ.  •  I  belii  v<   thai  Europe  depends  on  America, 

d  thai  thi  I.  'ion-  w bich  the 

Pn  lint'  possibh  oul  of 

Amenc.-i  wit)i<,iji  giving  anything  in  return  bul  tin   sophi 
a  falsely  calli  >n." 


To  my  mind  the  only  thing:  certain  in  the  proposed  Wilson 
League  of  Nations  is  the  inevitable  dependence  of  this  country 
on  the  decisions  of  European  governments.  Governor  Cox 
courts  this:    1  abhor  it. 

Another  fundamental  issue  between  Governor  Cox  and  myself 
is  defined  in  his  recent  statement  that  in  case  I  am  elected  the 
Senate  will  have  some  say  in  determining  the  policies  of  the 
Government.  In  this  Governor  Cox  has  correctly  interpreted 
my  intention,  which,  1  take  it  from  his  public  utterances,  is 
different  from  bis  own. 

On  this  point  it  is  well  to  be  explicit.  Every  President  must 
have  some  advisers.  Who  can  be  better,  especially  as  concerns 
affairs  of  foreign  policy,  than  the  ninety-six  leading  men  of  the 
Republic?  Not  the  party  bosses,  not  the  personal  favorites  of 
the  White  House  incumbent,  but  tho  ninety-six  conspicuous 
citizens  chosen  by  their  forty-eight  respective  States  in  solemn 
election  for  that  particular  high  place  and  that  especially  priv- 
ileged authority,  and  as  duly  provided  for  by  the  Constitution. 

1  am  glad  Governor  Cox  has  raised  this  point  and  made  it 
prominent.  It  completely  defines  the  issue  between  us,  for,  as 
it  goes  beneath  the  structure  of  the  formation  of  governmental 
policy,  it  practically  includes  the  issue  of  such  a  League  of 
Nations  as  I  think  would  involve  our  surrender  of  nationality. 

If  elected  President,  Governor  Cox  promises  not  to  heed  tho 
voice  of  the  Senate.  What  voice  then  will  ho  heed?  That  of 
the  party  bosses  who  nominated  him?  That  of  a  group  of  favor- 
ites with  whom  he  may  surround  himself,  dependent  on  him  for 
place?  Or  will  he,  peradventure,  be  entirely  self-sufficient  and 
be  able  to  proceed  alone,  unmindful  of  precept  or  example,  un- 
deterred by  any  influence  counter  to  his  own? 

For  myself  1  am  frank  and  positive  in  saying  I  would  rather 
have  thi'  counsel  of  the  Senate  than  of  all  tho  political  bosses 
of  any  party  in  America. 

]  feel  that  in  this  campaign  especially  strong  emphasis  must 
be  made  on  what  is  at  this  time  our  most  imperative  requirement, 
vi/..,  that  we  seek  again  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
that  instead  of  searching  for  a  superman  to  guide  us  in  the 
Presidency  we  choose  one  near  the  normal. 

The  community  of  endeavor  which  "made"  the  little  city  I 
love  to  call  home  is,  I  take  it,  not  unlike  the  same  thing  that 
has  made  the  thousands  of  communities  which  in  the  aggregate 
compose  our  United  States.  No  superman  did  it;  no  one  man 
did  it.     We  worked  together,  counseled  one  another. 

Now  make  the  application.  This  wonderful  land  of  ours  is 
bul  the  aggregate  of  communities,  the  sum  total  of  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  farms,  As  a  group  of  us  have  done  in  one  little  city, 
so  must  all  of  us  do  in  the  congeries  of  cities  and  villages  and 
farms  that  compose  the  nation.  Not  in  the  glory  of  the  super- 
man should  we  seek  our  guidance,  but  in  our  neighborly  counsel, 
one  with  another. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  view  tho  great  institution  of  Federal 
Government  in  becoming  reverence.  God  help  us  to  rivet  that 
reverence  more  firmly,  for  it  is  the  chief  security  of  the  Republic. 
Destroy  that  and  the  foundation  of  our  boasted  institutions  will 
crumble. 

When  the  mantle  of  responsibility  falls  upon  a  man  lie  is  clothed 
with  a  new  power.  Instantly  he  gathers  new  potentialities,  now 
capacities.  Nor  is  this  exceptional.  If  not  a  possession  of  all, 
it  is  at  least  that  of  very  many  of  us. 

How  often  have  you  not  seen  an  enterprise  suddenly  bereft  of 
it-  Leader  gain  a  new  and  unexpected  strength  from  the  advent 
of  a  new   leader,  dwelling  theretofore  in  obscurity? 

Tin'  opportunity  for  the  working  of  this  ancient  and  ever  new 
miracle  is  a  priceless  heritage;  of  the  land  wo  love. 

An  instance  occurs  to  me  in  my  home  town  which  will  explain 

more  definitely  my  meaning.     We  have  in  Marion  as  one  of  our 

chief  enterprises  a-  steam-shovel   works.      It  was  founded  years 

bj   a   very  able,  energetic,  and  gifted  man,  Henry  Barnhart. 

When   he  died   tin;  community   was  desolate.      Practically  every 

one  believed  the  steam-shovel  works  must  inevitably  decline. 

N  el  marl,  the  miracle.  One  of  the  obscure  men  in  that  plant, 
George  W.  Kin^r,  one  of  hundreds,  one  who  but  a  short  time 
befori    had  been  a.  farmer  boy,  was  chosen  to  command. 

In  a  few  years  George  W.  King  made  the  steam-shovel  works 
a  more  valuable  and  more  important  property  than  it  had  been 
tinder    its    founder,   and    to-day    the    finest    home   in   our  city    is 

occupied  by  bis  widow. 

W'lcn  King  died  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  experience  fol- 
lowing Barnhart' s  death.  Man;/  fell  that  naturally  the  steam- 
el  works  would  now  go  into  an  inevitable  slump.  Forgel  ting 
the  initial  work  of  the  founder,  most  of  our  people  thought  only 
of  the  constructive  genius  of  King;  we  all  felt  practically  certain 
there  would   uol   be  another  man  like  him. 

^  <  t  to-day  i  he  steam-shovel  works  are  more  prosperous  than 

•  er  under  Btill  another  leadership,  that  of  Charles  King,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  thai  there  could  he  found  those  in  our  com- 
munity   to-day  who  would  tell  you  thai  to  him  and  chiefly  to 
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Radium  Luminous 
Material 


re 


I  "want  that  on  mine 


» 


UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing   are    the     most    important 


Watche* 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clocks 

Speedometers 

Flashlights 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Revolver  Sights 

Push-Button  Switches 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Flip  Switches 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Door  Bells 

Mine  Signs 

House  Numbers 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Fish  Bait 

Ship's  Compasses 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Locks 

Convention  Buttons 

Safe  Combinations 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 


It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  clocks  with  Undark  dials;  you 
can  read  them  in  even  a  pitch-dark  room. 

Makers  of  mantel,  alarm,  and  travelers'  clocks  are  using  Undark 
to  illuminate  the  dials. 

Undark  watch  dials  are  included  in  almost  every  desirable  make, 
because  the  makers  realize  that  watches  should  give  a  24-hour  sight 
service. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

This  radium  luminous  material  contains  real  radium  and  keeps 
its  glow  for  years. 

Its  uses  include  service  on  electric  buttons,  pull-chain  pendants, 
locators,  locks,  door-knobs,  and  house  numbers.  It  is  put  on  pistol 
sights  for  straight  aiming  in  the  dark.  Undark  is  used  on  hundreds 
of  novelties. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their 
own  plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and 
organize  the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  how  UNDARK  can  be  applied,  we  will  send  you  a 
Try-out  Set  for  $3.00.     In  writing,  state  class  of  work  for  which  you  want  to  use  it. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Trade  Mark  Name  Undark  Reg.  Applied  For 
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him  is  due  tl  sperity,  and  that  if  anything  ever  happens 

him  there  must  come  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 

in  enterprises  big  and  little,  even  unto  the  sailing 

There  is  always  somewhere    -either  in  the 

ssel  or  tin-  obscurity  of  the  "works"     a  man, 

d  with  that  magical  mantle  o(  responsibility, 

wings  of  vision  to  heights  of  power  unknown 

If  x  meaning  in  the  Presidency  it  is  this:  That 

spiritual  majesty  will  clothe  its  occupanl  ami  grace  him  with 

•  hat  inhere  not  in  the  man.  but  in  the  office,  but  whioh, 

og  in  the  office,  must  be  <o  inevitably  expresl  through  the 

man  that  the  world  may  feel  and  know   that  he  is  conscious  of 

the  temporary  nature  of  Ins  tenancy,  and  is.  therefore,  doubly 

.'.»us  to  guard  and  preserve  the  august   power  which  only 

the  collective  weal  of  all  the  people. 

>\  r.  gards  Senator  Harding  as  "a  man  of  appealing 

mdh  iduality  who  makes  friends  readily  and  whose  character  and 

■rd  entitle  him  to  the  high  respect  in  whioh  ho  is  held." 

•r  i<  charming  as  a  speaker  and  writer.     Moreover, 

nor: 

I  believe  that  lie  i<  conscientious  and  that  he  arrives  at  his 

Delusions   honestly.      He   is   standing  for   principles  in   which 

and  i-  using  all  his  force  to  make  them  effective. 

A-  •■•  'he  meaning  of  those  principles  and  wherein  they  differ 

m  mine  1  w  ill  w  rite  later. 

As   a    fellow    Ohio   editor    1    ha\e,    naturally,   known   Senator 

Harding  for  a  good  many  years,  tho  not  intimately.      His  paper, 

th.'   Marion   Star,   belongs  to  a  group  of  Ohio  dailies  of  which 

mine,   the   Dayton    \.  ca  and   the  Springfield   News,  are  not  a 

Thus  our  professional  problems  have  not  been  the  same, 

I   I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  much  about 

hi-   newspaper  career,  except    that    I   have  been  told  he  has 

;  largely  in  the  editorial  end  of  it.  Hewritesa  very  good 

editorial  which  is  easy  to  read  and  which  has  a  charming  style, 

ami  th.-  conduct  of  hi-  editorial  page  shows  expert  judgment 

in  selection  and  balancing.      Tin-   Marion  Star  is  an  admirable 

in  •  and,  considering  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 

publish*  achieved  a    very   substantial   prosperity.     This 

-  du<  .  I  am  told,  to  Senator  Harding's  character  and 

em  in  which  he  is  held  among  his  fellow   townsmen, 

bis  selection  of  subordinates  who  have  largely 

relieved  him  of  the  business  'are-  incidental  to  publishing. 

While   in   the   fraternity    of   the   newspaper   business   Senator 

Harding  and  m   -•  If  bave  much  in  common,  and  while  1  hold  for 

him  personally  a  high  esteem,  when  it  come-  to  political  thoughts 

ipart  as  the  poles      Nor  is  this  merely  a  matter 

of   partizanship.     Perhaps   through  natural    temperament,  and 

brougfa  a   lifelong  training,  we  travel   very  different 

Hi-  beliefs  and  mine  are  BO  fundamentally  oppo- 
mi  mi-iake  w  h<  rein  we  differ. 

•  .   I   believe  that   the  people  have  the  right  and 
Senator  Harding  believes  they  have 
;it,  but  he  opposes  the  primary  system. 
II-    ■  man.  generous  of  his  lime  and  of  his  money, 

of  his  influence  and  aul bority 
in  affah  anient  hi   i-  a-  cold  to  the  claims  <>f  the  indi- 

OT   of    the    I  Oi    individuals   as    if    they    were   only   so 

MH'. 

live  description,  given   to  me  by  a  man 
who  had  i  hing  Harding  at   work  in 

■••  bat   I  mean.     "The  Senator,"  said 

n  not    n  I'peal    for   charity;     if   ap- 

fgar  he  would  cheerfully 

obligate  himself  for  more.      Then 

■  rfully  he  would  tal  in  tin-  Senate  and  vote 

which  would  not  tend  to  h<lp  tin  ." 

A     I  id  utterances  of  Harding  this  seems 

fair  picture  of  hi-  mental  pi  1 1,  i    warm-heartx  'I, 

kin  able    to    hi-  and    to    those    who 

'  h    him,    but    In       •  ■  m      dominated 
'li«-  m  re  born   to  rule. 

lb  r  1  he  ma    •    .  a nd  even  en 

mimrlit  iple  on  <  .  bu1    hi    fa  vote  all  1 1 

'■    into    tin     hainl-    of    a 

primaries,  of  which,  :.     i- 
1  I  Of  the  great  mi 

■  I  standards,  of  our  la  t 
of  political  life  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Ohio, 

opposition  l 

I"  en   Open,    but    alv.a  .  -    ii    has 

I  - 

-r.-at  measures  for  which  I 

Mid.    I    am    triad    to  ,.■,-,      fully   fought. 


These  are  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  and  the  Rural 
School  Law.  I  want  no  monument  better  than  the  fact  that 
these  two  laws  are  now  on  the  statute-books  of  Ohio  and  in 
effective  operation,  and  placed  there  while  I  was  Governor  of 
the  State. 

When  1  formerly  traveled  about  the  country,  among  the 
farms  where  I  was  reared  as  a  boy,  I  could  not  help  but  note 
the  drift  of  the  farmers  to  tho  towns,  and  it  was  largoly  be- 
cause they  felt  they  lacked  in  the  country  the  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  the  children  which  they  could  find  in  tho 
cities.  Out  of  this  observation  grew  my  tight  for  our  new  rural 
school  law.  which  has  been  declared  to  be  the  model  law  of  its 
kind  for  the  whole  world,  and,  operating  under  it,  there  are 
already  in  Ohio  one  thousand  one  hundred  temples  of  learning  in 
the  cornfields.  Our  country  children  no  longer  have  to  go  to 
the  city  to  get  the  best  education. 

Harding,  and  the  interests  that  fought  tho  new  constitution, 
evidently  did  not  seo  the  possibilities  of  the  new  order — with- 
out   it    there   would   have   been   no    transformation   of   Lrural 

life 

It  was  the  same  in  our  light  for  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law.  Under  the  old  common  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
whioh  had  been  modeled  on  English  jurisprudence  of  a  century 
before,  the  injured  workman  had  little  or  no  chance  to  secure 
indemnity  through  the  courts.  Tho  fact  that  England  had  long 
since  discarded  these  laws  tindor  which  we  were  existing  seemed 
to  havo  no  influence  on  those,  including  Senator  Harding,  who 
still  favored  tho  old  regime.  The  old  way  was  good  enough  for 
the  fathers  and  it  was  good  enough  for  them.  Our  arguments 
that  the  now  way  would  bonefit  employers  as  much  as  employees 
and  lesson  the  cost  of  accident  to  the  entire  community  had  no 
effect  on  them.  They  saw  nothing  except  an  added  expense 
to  tho  employing  class  and  they  opposed  the  innovation  on 
principle. 

Fortunately  wo  triumphed,  and  I  am  sure  there  would  not  bo 
tho  slightest  chance  of  repealing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  in  Ohio  to-day.  In  fact,  many  employers  who  opposed  us  in 
191:}  and  1014  supported  me  in  1918  after  they  had  found, 
through  experience,  that  the  law  not  only  relieved  them  of  all 
cost  of  litigation,  but  also  materially  reduced  accidents. 

I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Harding's  attitude  would  be  on 
these  questions  to-day.  I  only  know  that  he  opposed  the  new 
way  at  the  time,  and  that  this  opposition  was  typical  of  him 
and  affords  an  excellent  illumination  of  his  type  of  mind. 

His  influence  then  was  of  the  kind  for  which  ho  soems  to 
be  noted,  that  of  deliberate  counsel  and  of  long  conference  behind 
closed  doors  on  the  part  of  a  few  self-constituted  leaders.  These 
men  caused  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  known  as  The 
Ohio  Star,  which  was  devoted  to  furthering  the  propaganda 
against  these  progressive  measures. 

The  Ohio  Star  was  printed  and  published  in  the  office  of 
Senator  Harding's  newspaper,  the  Marion  Star.  Just  what  part 
he  had  in  its  editing  I  do  not  know,  but  I  havo  always  under- 
stood that  his  was  the  guiding  hand  behind  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  publication,  which  could  only  exist  on  subsidy  and  which, 
1  am  glad  to  say,  proved  to  be  ineffective. 

In  countless  other  ways,  which  might  be  tedious  to  attempt 
to  rehearse  in  a  limited  space.  Senator  Harding  has  always 
stood  for  the  forces  of  reaction.  He  venerates  the  past.  Ho 
now  wants  us  to  turn  the  hands  of  tho  clock  back  to  tho  time 
of  Ilanna.  In  other  words,  he  wants  us  to  forget,  that  this  is 
1<)'2()  and  to  go  back  to  1896.  Do  people  in  their  right  senses 
think  that   this  can  be  done? 

Senator  I  larding  would  like  to  have  the  country  boliovo  that  the 
issue  in  the  present  campaign,  or  a.  chief  issue,  is  the  dislike  that 
he  shares  with  his  fellow  Republican  Senators  for  Mr.  Wilson, 

and    his   destructive  opposition    to    the   policies   of  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  seems  capable  of  dwelling  only 
in  the  past.  It  seems  strange  that  he  does  not  realize  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Whatever 
happens  on  November  '2  the  next  President  will  not  be  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  candid  with  the  public 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  next  year  Ihan  to  strive  either 
to  regain  the  remote  past  or  to  bewail  the  immediate  past. 

My  idea,  of  the  Presidency  is  that  it  is  a  job  requiring  ever 
COnstanl  action  by  a  busy  executive  whose  acts  must  be  guided 
by  the  light  of  the  immediate  present.  The  right  man  then 
must  be  ready  at  all  limes  to  lake  any  situation  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  --hale  a  result  out  of  it.  If  he  slops  too  long  to 
inquire  what  the  fathers  would  have  done  in  his  place,  it  may 
overwhelm  and  bury  him. 

The  constitutional  tripartite  division  of  governmental  author- 
ity seems  to  me  exactly  right.  1  would  not  havo  it  changed. 
Tin'  executive  and  legislative  and  judicial  functions  should  re- 
main as  they  are,  but  tin-  methods  by  which  the  executive  func- 
tions should  be  performed  seem  to  mo  to  require  a  man  of  the 
1920  model. 
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An  Ocean  of  Steaming  Water 
at  Your  Command 

Think  of  an  ocean  of  fresh,  piping-hot  water  ready  for 
you  at  the  turn  of  the  faucet. 

You  may  enjoy  that  convenience  from  the  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 

Any  time  —  day  or  night  —  winter  or  summer  —  the 
Humphrey  furnishes  inexhaustible,  steaming  hot  water 
without  preparation,  bother  or  delay — by  simply  opening 
a  faucet.  Big  gas  burners  light  automatically  when  water 
begins  to  flow.  Fresh  water  hurries  to  you  steaming  hot. 
You  can  leave  the  faucet  open  for  hours  and  water  will 
continue  to  come  at  an  even  temperature. 

The  Humphrey  heats  clean,  fresh  water  as  you  use  it — 
not  stale,  tank  water  which  has  been  heated  over  and  over 
again.  Heats  only  the  amount  required  at  the  time  be- 
cause gas  burners  are  automatically  and  instantly  shut  off 
when  faucet  is  closed. 

Think  of  the  comfort  and  saving  of  time  in  having  oceans 
of  hot  water  always  ready  for  the  bath,  the  laundry,  the 
shave,  the  sudden  sick  call,  dish-washing,  etc.  Yet  Hum- 
phrey Automatic  hot  water  service  is  cheaper  than  furnace 
coils  or  kitchen  tanks.  Costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day  to 
enjoy  all  the  hot  water  you  want,  exactly  when  you  want  it. 


No  other  hot  water  supply  gives  such  permanent  satis- 
faction as  does  the  Humphrey.  It  is  the  ideal  of  auto- 
matic water  heater  construction.  Built  of  strongest,  wear- 
resisting  materials,  it  can  be  depended  upon  for  many  years 
of  service.  Artistically  designed  and  finished  in  green  and 
gold,  it  presents  a  handsome  and  impressive  appearance. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  company  about  the  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater;  or  write  for  our  free  book, 
"Humphrey   Hot   Water   Service."     Address   Dept.   A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Div.  Rund  Mfg.  Co. 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 


i  .-.-.') 
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Stop  Making  Mountains 


Ou*  Of  Mole  Hills' 


25  Horse-Power  Ordinary 
Motor  Badly  Overloaded 

Power  map  of  the  motor  formerly  used  on  thii 
forging  machine.  Note  the  "mountain"  of  power 
at  instant  of  operation.  (Small  square  representt 
5  K.W.) 

20  Horse-Power  Lincoln  Motor 
Carries  Load  Easily 

Power  map  of  Lincoln  Motor  specially  designed 
for  the  work  on  the  same  operation.  Note  how  the 
load  is  spread  out  over  longer  time,  thus  taking  a 
smaller  motor  and  less  power. 


N  electric  motor  which  is  not  scientifically  fitted  to  its  work  will  often  take  a  "mountain"  of 
Dower  to  do  a  "mole-hill"  job. 

Look  at  these  power  maps — one  showing  the  25  horse-power  motor  formerly  used,  the  other  show- 
ing a  20  horse-power  Lincoln  Motor,  both  doing  exactly  the  same  work — operating  a  forging  machine. 

Think  of  the  waste  first,  in  buying  a  25  horse-power  when  a  20  horse-power  will  do  the  work — 
second,  in  paying  the  higher  power  bills  due  to  the  use 
of  a  motor  which  does  not  fit  the  job. 


A: 


There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  this  "making  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills."  That  is  by  having  machinery 
tested  and  fitted  with  the  correct  motor  right  in  the 
plant  where  the  machine  is  made. 

Lincoln    Motor   Engineers  are   devoting   their    entire 
time  and  energy  to  this  one,  big  task.     They  will  work 
with  any   machinery  maker — test   his   complete   line — 
recommend  motors  of  the  right 
type  and  size— guarantee  them 
to  do  the  work  economically. 

If  you  are  a  buyer  of  machinery, 
insist  on  your  machines  being 
fitted  with  Lincoln  Motors.  If 
you  arc  a  seller  of  machinery, 
call  the  nearest  Lincoln  branch 
office  and  ask  them  to  help  you 
in  putting  the  right  motor  on 
each  machine. 


Lincoln  Motors  are 
40  degree  motors — 
their  capacity  for 
work  is  approxi- 
mately 25%  greater 
than  the  "50  degree" 
or  "  conti  nuous 
rated  "  motor. 


Alto  Sold  By  The  Fairbanks  Co.  Lincoln  Motors 
are  the  only  motors  sold  by  the  23  branches  of  The 
Fairbanks  Co.  under  their  famous  Fairbanks  "OK". 


I  I 


Branch   Offirri: 

Si  v.  York 
Buffalo 

use 
'  -iati 


"Link  Up  With  Lincoln" 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Off.cn: 
Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
Minneapolis 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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ELIHU   ROOT'S   SPEECH  ON   PRESENT- 
ING LINCOLN'S   STATUE  TO  BRITAIN 

THAT  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  same  as  that  which  the 
recent  war  for  humanity  has  shown  is 
shared  by  both  Britain  and  America,  and 
that  the  possession  of  this  common  spirit 
renders  safe  the  friendship  betw.een  the 
two  countries  was  the  point  emphasized  by 
Elihu  Root  in  his  address  in  London, 
presenting  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue  of 
Lincoln,  a  gift  of  America  to  the  British 
people.  The  statue  stands  in  Canning 
Enclosure,  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
Britain.  After  referring  to  the  contrast  in 
immaterial  things  between  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  that  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Root 
pointed  out  that  in  everything  that  counted 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  great 
American  and  these  great  Britons.  "He 
was  imbued  with  the  conceptions  of  justice 
and  liberty  that  the  people  of  Bi'itain 
had  been  working  out  in  struggle  and 
sacrifice  since  before  Magna  Carta,"  said 
the  speaker.  The  true  Briton's  under- 
standing of  Lincoln  while  he  lived  Mr. 
Root  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  the 
sending  of  a  message  of  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  American  President  by 
6,000  Lancashire  workmen  when  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued. 
An  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  seen  by  the  speaker  in 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address  and  in 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston,  upon 
his  learning  of  her  having  lost  five  sons  in 
the  fight  for  the  Union.  Mr.  Root  began 
his  address  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Lincoln,  touching  on  the 
successive  stages  of  his  development  from 
backwoods  rail-splitter  to  President  and 
leader  of  his  country  during  the  period  of 
its  greatest  crisis.  These  things  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  every  American,  but  the 
concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  they  are 
set  out  in  Mr.  Root's  speech  renews  one's 
interest  in  them.  The  address  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times,  follows 
in  part: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February 
12,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  in  a 
log  cabin  among  the  mountains  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  He  came  into  a  frontier  life 
of  comparative  poverty,  labor,  hardship, 
and  rude  adventure.  He  had  little  instruc- 
tion and  few  books.  He  had  no  friends 
among  the-  great  and  powerful  of  his  time. 
An  equal  among  equals  in  the  crude  sim- 
plicity of  scattered  communities  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness,  he  rose  above  the 
common  level  by  force  of  his  own  qualities. 
H<'  was  sent,  by  his  neighbors  to  the  State. 
legislature,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  government.  He  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  where  he  broadened 
his  conceptions  to  national  scope,  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  won  a  high 
place  as  a  successful  and  distinguished  ad- 
vocate.      He    became    convinced     of     the 


wickedness  of  African  slavery,  that  baleful 
institution  which  the  defective  humanity  of 
our  fathers  permitted  to  be  established  in 
the  American  colonies  with  power  and  in- 
sistence that  compelled  public  attention; 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  slavery 
was  eternally  wrong.  He  gave  voice  to 
the  awakened  conscience  of  the  North. 
He  led  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  against 
slavery.  Upon  that  issue  he  was  elected 
President.  In  that  cause,  as  President, 
he  conducted  a  great  war  of  four  years' 
duration,  in  which  millions  of  armed  men 
were  engaged.  When  in  his  wise  judgment 
the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  then  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  in  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity as  commander-in-chief,  invoking  the 
support  of  his  coxintry,  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  act,  he  set  free  the  3,000,000 
slaves  by  his  official  proclamation,  and 
dedicated  tin*  soil  of  America  forever  as  the 
home  of  a  united,  liberty-loving  common- 
wealth. The  act  was  accepted;  it  was 
effective;  African  slavery  was  ended;  the 
war  was  won — for  union  and  for  freedom; 
and  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  the  great 
emancipator  fell  at  the  hand  of  a  crazed 
fanatic. 

It  was  not  chance  or  favorable  circum- 
stance that  achieved  Lincoln's  success. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  desperate,  and 
often  appeared  hopeless.  He  won  through 
the  possession  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood.  He  was  simple,  honest,  sincere, 
and  unselfish.  He  had  high,  courage  for 
action  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  Never 
for  an  instant  did  the  thought  of  personal 
advantage  compete  with  the  interests  of 
tlie  public  cause.  He  never  faltered  in  the 
positive  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the 
wrong  of  slavery,  but  his  sympathy  with 
all  his  fellow  men  was  so  genuine,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  so  just, 
that  he  was  able  to  lead  his  countrymen 
without  dogmatism  or  imputation  of  as- 
sumed superiority.  He  carried  the  Civil 
War  to  its  successful  conclusion  with 
inflexible  determination;  but  the  many 
evidences  of  his  kindness  of  heart  toward 
the  people  of  the  South  and  of  his  com- 
passion for  distress  and  suffering  were 
the  despair  of  many  of  his  subordinates, 
and  the  effect  of  his  humanity  and  con- 
siderate spirit  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war  became  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why,  when  the  war  was  over.  North  and 
South  were  able  during  the  same  genera- 
tion to  join  again  in  friendship  as  citizens 
of  a  restored  Union. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
sharper  contrast  in  all  the  incidental 
and  immaterial  things  of  life  than  existed 
between  Lincoln  and  the  statesmen  whose 
statues  stand  in  Parliament  Square.  He 
never  set  foot  on  British  soil.  His  life 
was  lived  and  his  work  was  wholly  done 
in  a  far-distant  land.  He  differed  in 
manners  and  in  habits  of  thought  and 
speech.  He  never  seemed  to  touch  the  life 
of  Britain.  Yet  the  contrast  but  em- 
phasizes the  significance  of  the  statue 
standing  where  it  does.  Put  aside  super- 
ficial difference, accidental  and  unimportant, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  appears,  in  the  simple 
greatness  of  his  life,  his  character,  and  his 
service  to  mankind,  a  representative  of  the 
deep  and  underlying  qualities  of  his  race — 
the  qualities  that  great  emergencies  reveal, 
unchangingly  the  same  in  every  con- 
tinent; the  qualities  to  which  Britain 
owed  her  life  in  the  terrible  years  of  the 
last  decade;  the  qualities  that  have 
made  both  Britain  and  America  great. 
He  was  of  English  blood,  and  he  has 
brought  enduring  honor  to  the  name. 
Every  child  of   English  sires  should  learn 


the  story  and  think  with  pride,  "Of  such 
stuff  as  this  are  we  English  made."  He 
was  of  English  speech.  The  English 
Bible  and  English  Shakespeare,  studied 
in  the  intervals  of  toil  and  by  the  flare  of 
the  log-fire  in  the  frontier  cabin,  were  the 
bases  of  his  education;  and  from  them  he 
gained,  through  greatness  of  heart  and 
fine  intelligence,  the  power  of  expression 
to  give  his  Gettysburg  address  and  his 
second  inaugural  a  place  among  the  master- 
pieces of  English  prose. 

He  was  imbued  with  the  conceptions 
of  justice  and  liberty  that  the  people  of 
Britain  had  been  working  out  in  struggle 
and  sacrifice  since  before  Magna  Carta — 
the  conceptions  for  which  Chatham  and 
Burke  and  Franklin  and  Washington 
stood  together,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  the  battle  for  British  liberty  was 
fought  and  won  for  Britain  as  well  as  for 
America  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  conceptions  of  justice  and  liberty 
have  been  the  formative  power  that  has 
brought  all  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  to  order  its  life  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  to  assert  its 
popular  sovereignty  through  representa- 
tive government — Britain's  great  gift  to 
the  political  science  of  the  world — and  to 
establish  the  relation  of  individual  citizen- 
ship to  the  state,  on  the  basis  of  inalienable 
rights  which  governments  are  established 
to  secure.  It  is  the  identity  of  these 
fundamental  conceptions  in  both  countries 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  in  any 
great  world  emergency  Britain  and  America 
can  be  on  opposing  sides.  These  con- 
ceptions of  justice  and  liberty  are  the 
breath  of  life  for  both.  While  they  prevail 
both  nations  will  endure;  if  they  perish 
both  nations  will  die.  These  were  Lin- 
coln's inheritance,  and  when  he  declared 
that  slavery  was  eternally  wrong,  and 
gave  his  life  to  end  it,  he  was  responding  to 
impulses  born  in  him  from  a  long  line 
of  humble  folk,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  America,  who  were  themselves  a  product 
of  the  age-long  struggles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

We  may  disregard  all  the  little  prejudices 
and  quarrels  that  result  from  casual 
friction  and  pin-pricks  and  from  outside 
misrepresentations  and  detraction  and 
rest  upon  Lincoln's  unerring  judgment  of 
his  countrymen  and  his  race.  WTe  may  be 
assured  from  ^him  that,  whenever  trials 
come,  whenever  there  is  need  for  assurance 
of  the  inherent  power  of  truth  and  the 
triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  and  freedom, 
then  peace  and  friendship  between  Britain 
and  America  will  prove  to  be,  as  Lincoln 
desired  to  make  them,  perpetual.  This 
man,  full  of  sorrows,  spoke  not  merely  for 
the  occasions  and  incidents  of  his  own 
day.  He  exprest  the  deepest  and  holiest 
feelings  of  his  race  for  all  time.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  his  second  inaugural: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  soon  pass  away.  Yet.  if  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  -link,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  In  the 
lash  shall  he  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  I  luce  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  he  said:  The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  I'm-  all.  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  s,-,.  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  hind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,    and     for     his    widow     and     for     his 

orphan;    to  do  all  which  may  achieve  anil 
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and  lasting   peace  among 

,d  with  all  nations.'' 
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MORI  .   HI  I    1   \l  II  0RN1  \    FEARS 

NEW    [MPOR1  UloN   TRICK 

CALIFORNIA  bates  the  Japs  ami  ye1  it 
ild  hardly  get  along  without  them. 
If  all  the  Orientals  Bhould  suddenly  have, 
!.  the  Stati'  would  l>e  up  against  it 
for  laborers  ami  its  rood-supply  would 
MifTer  seriously.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
imim  diate  danger  that  any  such  exodus  will 
dtho  we  learn  that  a  pari  of  the 

Japanese    press  an-  favoring  it.     lint   the 

•  an-  finding  that  California  agrees  too 

well  witli  them  ever  to  think  of  returning 

whence   tiny   came,     in   fact,   it   appears 

doing  all  they  can  to  bring  over 

■  1 1  —   country   as   many   of   their   kind   as 

possible,  in  the  race  of  all  restrictions. 
Thus  we  an-  told  'hat  altho  the  United 
atered  into  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" with  Japan  in  1907,  under  which  the 
r  promised  nol  to  give  members  of  the 
laboring  cla  more  passports  for  the 

United    3  twenty-five  thousand  have 

•  heu  on  passports  under  a 
ins,'  the  wi\ es  ami  children 
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in  the  "  Empire  of  i  be 
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arrived  in  August. 
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than  doubled  in  population,  we  an-  told, 

they  have  increased  their  land-holdings 
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in    the   State    more   than  fourfold.     Says 

Mr.  Morgan: 

The  State  legislature  in  1913,  against  the 
earnesl  appeals  of  President  Wilson  by  wire 
and  of  Secretary  Bryan  in  person,  at- 
tempted bylaw  to  debar  these  Orientals 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  But  the 
baby  of  a  "picture  bride"  or  of  any  Japanese 
mother  in  California  isas  inueh  an  American 
in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  as  a  M ay- 
descendant.  The  fortunate  father 
of  such  a  child  simply  has  the  title  to  a 
farm  dvrd  made  out  in  the  name  of  his 
native-born  infant,  whose  guardian  ho  is. 
Nor  were  smart    American  lawyers  long  in 

teaching  the  Japanese  without  native-born 

children  the  trick  of  turning  themselves 
into  an  "American"  corporation  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  American  "dummies,"  in  which 
disguise  they  may  operate  all  the  farms 
thej  can  pay  for. 

By  one  device  or  another,  the  Japanese  in 
California  now  control  between  four  hun- 
dred thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand 
acres,  and  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  whites 
in  the  agricultural  production  of  twenty- 
nine  counties.  They  produce  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  all  the  berries,  eighty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  celery,  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  asparagus,  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  seeds,  seveiit  y-six  per  cent,  of  the  onions, 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes,  sixty- 
t bree  per  cent,  of  the  cantaloupes,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar-beets.  The  "potato 
king"  of  California  is  a  Japanese,  with 
thousands  of  acres. 

The  Japanese  plead  witli  truth  that  they 
have  mostly  taken  up  only  the  humble, 
laborious  tasks  of  "stooping  and  picking," 
which  the  whites  disdain.  We  in  the  East 
have  been  glad  enough  to  leave  the  bending 
and  grubbing  in  the  fields  largely  to  im- 
migrant labor.  But  the  Japanese  are  not  as 
content  as  our  immigrants  to  "stoop  and 
pick"  on  another  man's  land.  They  toil  and 
-tint  ami  save  until  they  can  own  or  lease 
a  farm,  when  they  employ  their  own 
people  to  licit)  them  with  the  work. 

The  fisheries  are  another  field  which 
the    Japanese    have    entered    with    success, 

jusl  as  our  immigrants  predominate  in  the 

Eastern  fisheries.  They  almost  monopo- 
lize the  business  at  San  Pedro,  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles.'  They  are  more  than  a  fourth 
of  all  the  fishermen  of  California,  and  their 
boats  represent  more  than  half  of  the  total 
valuation  of  all  the  boats  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

The  Californian  refuses  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  Jap  problem  will  solve 
itself  by  the  assimilation  of  the  Orientals 
in  two  or  three  generations.  The  principle 
of  the  "melting-pot"  may  work  all  right 
where  other  nations  are  concerned,  but  the 

people  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  none  of 

it    in   the  case  of   the  Japs.      Their  instinct 

of  racial  preservation  i-  too  strong  to 
allow   them  to  view  with  equanimity  the 

mingling  of  I  heir  own  blood  with  that  of  the 
\   iatics.     Mr.   Morgan  continues: 

Wh(  n  the  Japanese     potato  king"  lately 

told   the   Congressional    committee  which 

!  out   to  California  to  investigate  the 

problem  that  mixing  the  races  would 
improve  tin-  human  stock  just  as  t  he  mixing 
Of  Jeed  potatoes  improves  that  crop,  a 
shiver  ran  up  and  down  the  spine  of  the 
Mat.-     and     there     was    a    furious    outcry 

againsl  i  he  suggestion. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  the 
visitor  from  the  Past  becomes  aware  that 
he    i-    in    the    presence    of    an    instinct    of 


racial  preservation  which  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  second  law  of  nature.  And 
he  does  not  argue  with  this  primal  passion 
in  California  any  more  than  he  would  in 
^Mississippi.  You  can  not  coolly  reason 
with  a  man  who  is  in  the  throes  of  a  dread 
that  his  great-great-grandchildren  may  be 
of  some  different  shade  of  color  from  his 
own  and  with  a  different  slant  to  their  eyes. 

Scientists  may  coldly  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  cross-breeding  of  the  white 
and  colored  races  is  a  biological  impossi- 
bility or  whether  such  a  mingling  of  blood 
would  improve  or  debase  the  race.  The 
Californian  does  not  care  to  take  the  chance 
or  to  have  his  State  become  an  experiment 
station  in  the  amalgamation  of  Orientals 
and  Occidentals. 

Nature  is  careful  of  the  typo,  as  Tenny- 
son has  told  us,  and  perhaps  she  preserves 
the  various  types  by  implanting  in  our 
bosoms  just  such  instincts  as  are  swaying 
the  Californians.  In  a  San  Francisco  home 
which  is  dependent  on  old  and  trusted 
Japanese  servants,  who  move  about  with 
noiseless  efficiency,  the  master  and  mistress 
whisper  behind  their  hands  a  frightened 
warning  to  the  Pastern  guest  against  the 
Japanese  peril.  In  cities  that  are  fed  by 
Japanese  gardeners  and  fishermen  the 
people  cry  out  from  the  housetops  that 
the  Japanese  must  go.  The  employer  who 
bewails  the  chronic  labor  shortage  in  Cali- 
fornia views  with  alarm  tho  smuggling  of  a 
few  Japanese  laborers  into  tho  country. 

Altho  tho  Chineso  came  to  build  rail- 
roads and  to  do  the  heavy  labor  of  digging 
and  laying  tho  foundations  of  tho  coast 
State's,  even  the  capitalists  and  the  con- 
tractors who  were  exploiting  thoso  coolie 
workers  succumbed  to  the  call  of  the  blood, 
to  the  racial  appeal  of  Denis  Kearney 
on  the  Sand  Lots,  that  the  Chinese  must 
go,  and  only  eight  hundred  ballots  wore 
cast  in  the  entire  State  against  the  proposal. 
And  a  community  seldom  is  so  unanimous 
on  any  subject  as  California  seems  to  be 
to-day  in  its  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  more  Japanese. 

The  west  coast  is  in  a  peculiar  predica- 
ment. Its  commerce  links  it  with  tho 
Orient,  and  yet  it  draws  back  from  closer 
association  with  its  oriental  neighbors. 
It  seems  to  bo  a  case  of  sentiment  in  tho 
balance  against  economic  interest.  Wo 
read  further: 

The  great  ports,  and  yet  to  be  unim- 
aginably greater  ports,  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver  aro 
gateways  to  Asia,  but  those  gates  are  clos- 
ing on  the  Asiatics.  Our  trade*  with  Japan 
alone  has  almost  trebled  in  two  years  and 
amounts  to  more  than  six  hundred  million 
dollars  yearly.  Yet  the  coast  is*  seething 
with  an  anti-Japanese  agitation.  Tho 
Pacific  States  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
their  development,  needing  workers  and 
settlers  by  the  millions,  but  they  do  not 
want  the  only  foreign  immigration  that 
naturally  is  open  to  them  on  that  shore  so 
far  removed  from  Europe. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  press  are  favoring 
Hie  recall  of  their  people  from  America. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  if  is  not,  for  such  a 
sudden  exodus  to  take  place,  every  city  on 

the  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver, 
would  suffer  gravely  in  its  food  supply. 
The*  ( 'alifornians  do  not  want  t  he  Japanese, 
and  yet  hardly  know  how  they  could  get 
along  without  them,  unless,  indeed,  Chineso 
laborers  were  called  in  again,  as  ono 
witness  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee boldly  proposed,  but  with  restric- 
tions on  their  stay  in  the  country. 


J&, 
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Could  You 
See  in  a  Fog  ? 

Poor  light  in  a  factory  where  the  eye 
must  guide  the  hand  is  like  groping  in 
semi-darkness.  It  means  danger,  delay 
and  spoiled  merchandise. 

Poor  light  puts  a  partial  blindfold  upon 
your  most  skilled  machine  operator;  he 
becomes  a  danger  spot  to  himself,  his 
co-workers  and  the  material  he  is  work- 
ing on.  Multiply  this  by  the  total 
number  oi  workers  and  the  answer  is 
truly  startling. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  work  under 
inadequate  light,  but  not  efficiently. 
The  cost  to  you  of  poor  light,  as  deter- 
mined by  careful  tests  is  12%  less  pro- 
duction, 25%  more  spoilage  and  25% 
more  accidents.  Can  you  afford  to  pay 
this  price  for  poor  lighting?  Think  it 
over. 

Call  upon  your  engineer,  contractor  or 
architect  to  design  an  efficient  lighting 
plan  for  you.  Our  own  Illuminating 
Engineers  will  gladly  work  with  them 
and  assist  in  the  selection  of  correct  re- 
flectors that  will  secure  for  you  maxi- 
mum lighting  efficiency. 

For  information,  address  Advertising  Department 
806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplaines,  111 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

247  West  17th  St.,  New  York 

806  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 

590  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Limited,  London,  England 

Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


The  following  are  divisions  of  Benjamin  products  on  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 
Electrical  Division  (including 
Benjamin  Two-Way  Plug) 
Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 
Enameled  Products  Division 
Starrctt  Panel  Board  Division 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panels  are  distributing  centers  for 
electric  wiring  which  marks  the  new  safety  era  in 
panel  board  construction.  They  are  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Best  in  materials,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size; 
they  need  little  labor  in  installation. 
Order  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection 
with  all  correct  industrial  lighting  installations  for 
long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine  appearance. 
Immediate  shipments  make  possible  immediate  in- 
stallations. 
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PEBSOIS  VL   GLIMPSES 

( Continued 


The  world  as  a   whole  reallj    is  in   the 

lilemma  as  the  Californians.     The 

a  ilow  n  the  old  barriers  and 

thrus  upon  the  East.     Now  that  the 

met,  how  shall  they  get   along 

-  the  question  which  the 

■  ntury  puts  to  us,  and  we  shall 

•  find  tlif  answer.     We  must  answer 
only  to  the  Japanese  now.  but  to-morrow 

shall   have   to  answer   to   China,    India, 
Is  of  millions  in  an  awak- 
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CONDITIONS    in    Ireland    to-day    are 
alemate  by  one  in- 

while   another   sees   the 
situ  -    much    resembling   a    fiercely 

1    boiler,    with    Ulster    sitting    on    the 
Henry    ( 'lay,    called    "one 
of    the  brilliant     of    the    younger 

momists    and     publicists,"    re- 
turn ent   visit   to  Ulster  with 
general    ideas   in    his    mind. 
of  the  rest   of  Ireland   is 
mucb  like  the  rest  of  Ireland's  distrust 
I  ogland,"    he   Bays,   and    so   their   little 
■eliion  within  a  rebellion"  approaches 
-point     in    proportion    as    the 

-  make    trouble    in    the    anti- 
on.      Mr.    ("lay    presents    the 

•  if  of  the  argument   in  the  New 
.  under  t  he  date-line  of 
Belfast .   \  29.     He  writ.    ; 

Ulster's  position  is.  briefly,  that   if  the 
right    of  self-determination   is   to   he  con- 
t'd to  1  In  reel  of  ' reland  it  must  be  con- 
.  Ulster,  too.     To  the  Nationalist 
cry  of- "Ireland  a  nation,"  they  reply  that 

•  not    part    of  an    Iri-li   nation,   t  hat 

Ireland    never    enjoyed    political    [unity] 

until   England   imposed   it    upon   her.   that 

omicall  raphically,  and    racially 

harp  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 

[reland  and  1  be  rest  of  1  be  Bril  ish 

[git 

1  1-   dominated    l>y    its 

-  men.     |t    takes  a   ju-t    pride 
underfill    economic    development. 

Witl  il.  without  local  supplies  of  raw 
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Dublin,     Lmnrick. 

ird,  or  ( !ork,   Bt  Ifasl   has  built   up 

mip-building  industry  and  one 

of  t  ■  le  indust  rii  s  in   Europe 

into   a  first-class   port. 

ritb    ic  ance 

which     was     not 

.flier  part    of    Ireland 

with     li  ■•■      \ 

lri-h    I  •  ad  1  [arbors 

hairman     rem;. 

bad 
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in  the  nineties  than  with  those  cities  to- 
day. In  the  nineties  most  English  and 
Scotch  industrial  towns  were  popular 
oligarchies,  dominated  by  men  who  were 
leaders  in  both  business  and  the  Protestant 
churches.  To-day  in  Great  Britain  busi- 
men  and  working  men  are  drifting 
away  from  church  and  chapel,  and  labor 
has  organized  itself  as  an  independent 
political  force.  Doubtless  the  same  changes 
will  take  place  in  Belfast,  but  to-day  labor 
is  politically  weaker,  and  the  churches  far 
more  influential  than  in  any  other  industrial 
center  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dominated  by  the  business  men,  Belfast 
naturally  expresses  the  economic  factor 
in  this  Irish  political  problem.  Its  leaders 
exhibit  a  disregard,  sometimes  an  insen- 
sibility, to  the  sentimental  motives  that 
actuate  the  political  demands  of  National- 
ist Ireland.  When  1  use  the  epithet 
"sentimental"  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
these  motives;  all  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
that  the  appeal  to  Irish  nationality,  and 
the  claim  to  have  it  recognized  politically, 
which  are  an  obsession  obstructing  all 
normal  activities  among  thinking  men  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  simply  are 
not  understood. 

Again  and  again  I  was  told,  "All  we 
want  is  to  be  let  alone,"  "We  are  all  right; 
what  do  they  want  to  change  things  for?" 
which,  to  a  stranger  coming  straight  from 
Dublin,  was  a  most  disconcerting  shock. 
I  nfort  iinately,  the  sentimental  factors  are, 
if  intermittently,  the  most  powerful  motives 
in  politics,  and  by  reaction  Ulster  has 
generated  a  sent  iment  of  its  own — "loyalty" 

which  is  just  as  fanatical  in  some  of  its 
expressions  as  the  southern  Irishmen's 
na1  ionalization. 

The  economic  considerations  that  deter 
the  Ulsterman  from  sharing  his  fellow 
Irishman's  aims  are  strong  enough.  They 
turn  mainly  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
varying  tax  systems,  varying  codes  of 
commercial  and  industrial  law,  and  varying 
fiscal  policies  within  the  narrow'  area,  of  the 
British  Isles.  Would  the  excise  levied 
on  [risb  whisky  and  Irish  tobacco  con- 
sumed in  Greal  Britain  be  British  or  Irish 
r<  .'iiue.'  How  could  smuggling  be  pre- 
vented if  different  rates  were  levied  in 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  How 
would  ia\  on  incomes  derived  from  mixed 

sources  be  allocated.'  Would  there  not  lie 
a  constant  mo\  emeiit  of  capital  and  change 
of  domicile  to  escape  taxal ion? 

Most  serious  is  the  question  of  fiscal 
policy.     Ulster's  industry  is  unique  in  its 

dependence  on  imported  raw  materials  ami 
external  markets.  No  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ha-  thriven  to  the  same  extent 
on  lice  trade.  Now,  Irish  Nationalists  are 
protectionists.  Sinn  Fein.  SO  far  as  it  is  an 
economic  policy,  is  the  narrowesl  form  of 
economic  nationalism;  its  supporters  are 
full  of  denunciations  of  English  inter- 
ference with  Irish  industry  and  the  need 
of    protection     against     it.     Unlike    their 

Ulster  opponent-,  they  are  none  of  them 
successful  lei   in.    -  m«  11.      Even  the  moder- 

•  I'  1 1 1  <  1  > t    in    t  In.  Nat  ionalist    forces.  I  he 

Dominion  Home-Rulers,  are  most  of  them 

•  rii  <!  Tories,  w  it  h  a  t  radii  ional  pre- 
disposition    to     fiscal     protection.     Ulster 

is  firmly  and  with  just  cause  afraid 
of  the  fiscal  ami  economic  policj  of  any 
Parliament      that      mould     represenl     all 

ml. 

A    diversity    of    oeonomic    interests    is 
■  d  in  a  country.     Tin    special 
difficulty  about  1  that  the  divergence 

onomic  types  coincides  so  closely  with 
the  divergence  of  religious  allegiance.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  or,  I  imagine, 
an  American,  to  conceivt  a    ocietj  in  which 


politics  is  dominated  by  a  religious  differ- 
ence of  this  kind.  Unfortunately,  preju- 
dices, whether  justified  or  not,  are  facts. 

The  typical  Ulsterman,  says  Mr.  Clay, 
fears  that  Koine  is  still  seeking  temporal 
power,  and  in  particular  wishes  to  control 
Ireland,  since  it  is  from  Ireland  that  she 
draws  priests  for  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world.  Continuing  with  his  anah/sis 
of  this  typical  anti-Catholic  Ulsterman, 
Mr.  Clay  writes: 

lie  gives  you  instances  of  foremen  using 
their  position  to  benefit  I  heir  coreligionists; 
he  attributes  the  backward  condition  of 
Irish  education  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Belfast  they  sought  by  means  of  a  private 
bill  to  secure  the  power  to  levy  a  local  rate 
for  education — a  favor  enjoyed  by  every 
municipality  in  Great  Britain;  Catholic 
opposition  prevented  it.  The  local  tech- 
nical school,  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
Kingdom,  is,  they  say,  banned  by  a 
Catholic  church  because  there  is  no  ec- 
clesiastical control  of  its  staffing.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  depth  of  this  feeling 
The  recent  riots  may  be  mere  mob  passion, 
l>ut  it  means  a  great  deal  that  the  men's 
leader  in  the  bitter  strike  at  the  beginning 
of  1919 — when  the  Belfast  shipyard  work- 
ers held  out  after  their  Clyde  colleagues 
had  given  in — has  been  expelled  from  his 
employment  by  his  fellow  workers.  In 
this  religious  feeling  is  the  explanation  of 
the  arrested  development  of  Ulster  politics 
to  which  I  referred  above. 

It  is  curious  and  ominous  how  the 
extremists  agree.  Sinn  Fein  claims  com- 
plete independence;  the  Ulster  Unionists 
say  that  that  is  what  they  always  wero 
after,  but  England  would  not  beliove  it. 
Sinn  Fein  says  that  England  is  Ireland's 
enemy  and  Ireland  must  fight  British 
interests  in  Ireland,  in  America,  in  Egypt, 
in  India,  in.  Australia;  this,  Ulster  says, 
is  what  we  warned  England  of.  The 
difference,  of  course,  is  that  Sinn  Fein  is 
threatening  what  it  will  do  so  long  as 
independence  is  denied;  Ulster  believes 
it  to  be  the  policy  Sinn  Fein  will  pursue 
whatever  concession  is  made.  Only  by 
the  test  of  practise  can  it  be  determined 
which  is  right;  and  it  needs  the  liberal 
faith  that  Campbell-Bannerman  showed  in 
his  grant  of  self-government  to  the  Trans- 
vaal to  make  the  experiment.  Be  it 
noted  thai  Lord  Milner,  a  statesman,  not  a 
politician,  who  denounced  the  experiment 
in  South  Africa,  has  applied  its  lesson  to 
Egypt. 

Official  lister's  offer  to  England  and 
Inland  is  embodied  in  the  government 
bill.      I   do  not    mean   that    they  framed   if, 

inii    they  are  prepared  to  work  it;    their 

preparations  are  all  made.  They  do  not 
like  it,  hut  they  have  had  to  concede  the 
union.  They  claim  thai  it  affords  Nal  ion- 
alist Inland  tin  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing  thai    their   policy    will    be   innocuous   to 

Ulster  and   England.     Ulster's  distrust  of 

the  rest  of  Ireland  is  very  much  like  the 
rest  of  Ireland's  distrust  of  England.     They 

are    pressing    for    some    amendment    of    I  he 

financial  proA  isions.  They  have  shown  that 
tin-  amount  of  Ireland's  imperial  contribu- 
tion eighteen  million  pounds  was  e.x- 
cessive,  being  based  on  war-time  condi- 
tions, when  taxal  ion  was  excessive  and  all 
expenditures  or.  domestic  public  services 
■  r<  being  stinted.  They  have  found  the 
English  Government  ready  to  consider 
Large  financial  concessions.  I  expect  the 
hill  when  il  is  introduced  next  session  will 
he  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  a  suh- 

stantial  financial  inducement  to  work  it. 
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Everlastic  is  Made  in  Four  Styles 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest  thing  in  roofing — 
four  shingles  in  one.  Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made 
of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials  and  surfaced 
with  crushed  slate  in  art- shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles 
and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings. 
Weather  and  fire-resisting.    Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same  material  and  art-finish 
(red  or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  in- 
dividual shingles;  size  8x12%  inches.  A  finished 
roof  of  Single  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
ordinary  shingle  roof  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per 
year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate  Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beautiful 
and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  Very  dur- 
able; requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  " Rubber"  Roofing.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  roofings,  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  build- 
ings all  over  the  country  are  protected  from  wind  and 
weather  by  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing.  It  is 
tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and 
cement  included  in  each  roll. 

Illustrated    booklet    describing    each    style    of 
Everlastic  roofing  <will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


I 


Their  Economy 
Equals  Their  Beauty 

An  attractive  roof  adds  so  much  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  home,  that  the  choice  of  roofing 
materials  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

What  every  owner  wants  is  a  roof  that  is  mod- 
erate in  cost,  yet  durable  and  fire-resistant;  artistic 
in  appearance,  yet  free  from  up-keep  expense. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofings  fully  meet  all 
these  requirements. 

As  they  are  made  in  four  different  styles — two 
forms  of  Shingles  and  two  Roll  roofings — they  are 
adapted  to  every  type  of  steep-roofed  building,  from 
modest  homes  to  pretentious  residences,  school- 
houses,  churches,  factories,  etc. 

Three  of  the  four  styles  (see  description  at  left) 
are  surfaced  with  genuine  crushed  slate,  in  the  nat- 
ural art-shades  of  red  or  green.  The  colors  are  per- 
manent and  become  more  mellow  and  attractive 
with  age. 

Look  for  the  name  Everlastic  when  you  buy. 


Company 


NewYork  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit         New  Orleans  Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Nashville  Syracuse  Seattle 
Peoria  Atlanta  Dulutn 
Salt  Lake  City  Bangor 

Washington  Johnstown 

Lebanon  Youngstown 

Milwaukee  Toledo  Columbus 
Richmond  Latrobe  Bethlehem 
Elizabeth  Buflalo  Baltimore 
THE  BARRETT COMPANY 
Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 
Winnipeg  Vancouver 

6t.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax,  N .  S. 
Sydney.  N.  S. 


PLANNING  AHKVD  FOR  NEXT  WINTER'S  snow  problem 


I\    \.        Ym       C         alone,    vehicular 
paralysis  daring  twelve  days  »>f  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  meant  an  economic  business 
sixty  million  dollars,  which  eventu- 
ally became  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  every 
.  woman.  an<l   child   in   the  city,   says 
ph  Husson,  editor  of 

New  Yor  iirinir  eonserva- 

. .  he  puts  the  nation-wide  business 
the  snow  invasion  of  last  winter 
hundred  million  dollar 
:'  which  iid  by  the 

publio,  sooner  or  later.  The 
winter's  blockade  presents  a 
is  problem,  for  mail,  parcel 
rvioe,  and  gen- 
era] business  delivery  of  all 
kinds  are  as  important  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  OOal  and  other  fuel 

is  more  important  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Therefore,  "it 
is  as  east  ntial  to  have  our  streets 
and  main  highways  free  from 
mow  a-  it  i-  for  railroad-tracks 
t<>  he  cleared  of  -now  ."  Another 
point    to   he   consider  d  in  the 

■  !i    of    preparation    is    that 
the    seriousness    of    the    snow- 

ival  problem  will  he  gn  ater 
this  y.  :ir.  m  the  writ*  nion, 

■  .ft  he  condition  of  our 

■  ■  ■  i  t  -railways, 
which  have  placed  on  the  motor- 
truck ■  iter  transportation 
burden  than  ever  before.     Lasl 

■  r  hundreds  of  million-  of 
doUai  •  d    I.,  cause 

icular   transportation    could 
not.  on  account  of  lack  of  -now 
n  tnoval,  properly  perform  i  he  task  impi 
upon  it.     What  i-  to  be  don<  about  it?    In 

•  hi  : 

"Tl  e  '•    i-  a  public  realiza- 

■  he  problem,  and  that  mov.  can  he 
■  I  and  mo  by  remo\  ing  it . 
r.  of  prop*  t  l  causes 

hundreds  of  million-,  of  dollar  due 

in     vehicular    traffic 

.  both  city 

mntry  h  and  a  tre- 

rapid  \  ehicles    w  In  n 

mountain  • 

huge  pih-  of  i<-<    and  -now  . 

"All  ndoua    lo  -    can    be 

thi    i  mie  ha  - 

w  Inn.     wit  h     approximate  I  ■ 

illion  n-  use  in  the 

1 

;r    htl-li  0    COl 

me  of  N 
hich    man    mu  Bui 

ibility  il 
.i    problem   and 
problem  in 

inner   in 


which  we.  as  a  nation,  attacked  our  recent 
war-problems.  In  war  nothing  was  im- 
possible for  America.  And  so,  too,  the 
solution  of  our  snow  problem  is  not 
impossible 

"While  the  snow-removal  problem  in  its 
economic  aspect  affects  every  taxpayer 
in  the  nation,  its  solution  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  automotive  industry. 
The  fullest  development  of  motorized 
highway  transportation  and  the  motor- 
ization  of    the  farm    can    not    bo  accom- 


'  '  r erclal  Velil  l-    ' '  New  \ 

CONDITIONS    WHICH     COST    MILLIONS  I.A.ST    YEAR 

Everybodj    i-  Interested   In  seeing  that   they  arc  not  repeated  this 
winter,  tor  if  automoblle-townora  and  business  men  pay  lirst.  the  ulti- 
mate   liill   noes    I,,   i  In-   public.      The   way    to    prevent   tliis   waste  of 
lime   and   money,   say    the  experts,    is   to   begin   now. 


tie-up.  It  would  be  real  economy  to  have 
spent  ten  million  dollars  to  remove  the 
snow  properly  if  the  greater  economic  loss 
could  have  been  averted. 

'The  problem  is  too  new  and  conditions 
are  too  variable  to  arrive  at  any  average 
cost  of  snow-removal  work  either  on  city 
streets  or  country  highways.  Thoroughly 
aroused  after  the  disastrous  tie-up  of 
last  winter,  New  York  City  is  planning 
to  spend  between  four  million  and  five 
million  dollars  for  adequate  snow-removal 
equipment,  exclusive  of  labor, 
during  the  coming  winter. 

"In  the  winter  of  1017-1918 
the  State  of  Connecticut  spent 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  snow 
work  on  a  total  of  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  road.  In- 
eluding  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment employed,  the  rate  per 
milo  was  approximately  forty- 
five1  dollars.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions  of  snowfall,  this  figure 
would  probably  not,  be  in  excess 
of  thirty  dollars  per  mile.  Dur- 
ing the  samo  year  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  spent  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred  dollars  per  mile 
to  keep  its  State  highways  open 
for  the  dispatch  of  army  motor- 
trucks. The  greatest  expense 
was  incurred  in  clearing  the 
roads  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain ridges." 

The  writer  divides  the  prob- 
lem into  two  parts,  one  to  take 
care  of  the  work  in  the  first-  and 
second-class  cities,  and  the  other 
to  look  after  the  main  trunk 
highways  outside  of  such  cities. 
Taking  up  the  methods  of  snow- 
fighting  in  detail,  he  writes: 


plished  so  long  as  conditions  in  our  snow- 
l>i  It  make  it  necessary  in  some  instances 
for  large  Seel  owners  to  lay  up  their 
truck-  lor  two  or  three  months  out  of  the 
year  and  use  horse  sleds  to  make  their 
deliveries.  Automotive  dealers  an*  also 
affected  by  snow  because  the  sale  of  auto- 
motive equipment  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  purchaser  to  use  the  equip- 
ment economically.  The  owner  and  op- 
erator   of     the     vehicle     has    perhaps     the 

direct     interest    in    snow    removal 

because  he  come-  into  closest  contact 
with  it  and  must  firsl  pay  the  bills  cans,  d 
by  idle  equipment  and  the  increased  oper- 
ating «  pensee  and  increased  repairs  re- 
sulting   From    tin-    unusual    road    conditions 

■■.  hen  t  he  -now  i-  not  removed. 

"  It    iini-t    he   ri  ali/.ed   at    the  outset    t  hat 

adequate  now  removal  will  cost  consid- 
erable   money.     Last    winter   the   city   of 

New  York  spent  five  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  its  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  situation.  Because 
it   failed  to  remove  the  snow,  an  economic 

business  loss  estimated  by  the  Merchants' 

■   latum     at     sixty     million    dollars     re- 
sulted   from    tin    twelve  davs'  street    traffic 


"The  battle  consists  of  three 
main  phases:  tin*  attack,  tho 
battle,  and  the  clean-up.  And 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  attack. 
In  the  Great  War  attacks  were  practised 
as  much  as  a.  month  or  more  in  advance, 
with  every  man  in  his  place  and  knowing 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  him.  So  it 
must,  be  with  any  successful  plan  of  snow 
removal. 

"The    campaign    must    bo    worked    out 
months  in  advance. 

"  Plans   can    not    be    made 


storm   arrives.      Then    it    will 


the 

be 


day    the 
too  late. 


More  snow-battles  have  been  lost  on  ac- 
count of  a,  delay  in  the  attack  due  to  a 
lack  of  a   prearranged  plan  than  for  any 

other  cause  with  the  exception  of  in- 
adequate  apparatus  with   which   to  make 

Hie    fight. 

"There  must  be  a  plan.    Heretofore,  all 

snow-removal  work  has  been  dono  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  As  a  result,  the  work- 
has  never  1  ecu  satisfactorily  performed. 
A  plan,  worked  out  months  in  advance, 
is  essential. 

"In  city  snow-work  it  seems  imperative 
that  we  have;  a  new  understanding  of 
I  he  word  removal. 

"In  the  emergency  fight  against  snow, 
which  begins  immediately  the  snow  begins, 
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SERVICE 


The  growing  need  for  special  cut- 
ting has  been  met  with  specialized 
machines*  From  plates  of  steel  up  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
turning  wheels  pinch  off  the  outer 
metal  and  leave  the  perfect  disk* 

Certain,  swift  and  true,  they  serve 
the  occasional  needs  of  countless 
firms  whose  demand  for  special  di- 
mensions has  led  us  to  adopt  this 
means  to  serve. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  shear  and 
ship  steel  of  any  kind,  in  any  shape, 
at  a  speed  which  makes  Ryerson 
steel  service  economical. 


JOSEPHT 


RYERSON 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 
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Sharpens   itself! 

BUILT  right  into  the  frame  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  remarkable 
self- stropping  device — simple  and 
efficient — which  quickly  renews  the  fine, 
keen  edge  of  the  AutoStrop  blade  day 
after  day. 

You  don't  have  to  take  the  razor  apart  nor 
even  remove  the  blade,  for  you  have  in  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  a  safety  razor  and  stropping 
device    combined    in   one.      Just  slip  the  strop 

through  the  razor  head,  and 
move  the  razor  back  and 
forth  along  the  strop.  In  10 
seconds  you  have  a  new, 
sharp  shaving  edge !  500  cool, 
comfortable  shaves  are 
g  u  a  r  a  n  teed  from  each 
dozen  blades. 


Ask  your  dealer  today 
about  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
trial  plan. 

^luto-Strop 
Razor 

Quick    Economical 


No  skill  necessary 

No  *kill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  t  lie 
fine,  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoS'r'jp  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass 
the  razor  back  arv!  (brtxl 
■Jong  the  strop.  You 
don'  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart,  nor  even 
remove  the  blade. 


On  razor  s.srrc 

/>•  r  • 

by   17  »   •»  o  aha  1 1 

t  r  a  rl  f  rn  n  r  i-  '-in 

mddtti   ■■     to   the    it 

"A  u  t  a  S  f  r  o  p 

additional   indscml 

thev     arc      the    genuine 

product*  nl   the  A'lt'tStrop 

Safety  R^zut  Co     .""  •> 


MOTORING   AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


to  fall,  it  is  not  the  removal  of  the  snow 
which  should  be  sought  first,  but  rather 
the  plowing  of  the  snow  to  keep  traffic 
moving. 

"In  previous  city  snow-removal  plans, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  completely 
remove  the  snow  as  soon  as  it  fell  on 
certain  of  the  more  important  streets. 
During  this  work  the  snow  in  the  side 
streets  has  been  entirely  neglocted,  with 
the  result  that  once  off  the  main  arteries, 
vehicles  became  stalled  and  businoss 
houses  on  the  side  streets  were  subjected 
to  great  delays  in  the  delivery  and  ship- 
ment of  their  goods. 

"Any  adequate  plan  of  snow  removal 
must  take  care  of  the  side  streets  as  well 
as  the  main  business  arteries. 

"The  side  streets  greatly  outnumber  the 
main  thoroughfares.  One  plan  already 
presented  to  the  New  York  City  officials 
would  immediately  designato  all  side 
streets  as  one-way  traffic  streets  in  which 
plows  would  clear  a  path  immediately 
tin  snow  began  to  fall.  This  would  keep 
traffic  moving,  leaving  the  actual  removal 
of  the  snow  to  a  later  date1. 

"When  the  general  public  and  you  and 
I  roalizo  that  snow  removal  is  our  prob- 
lem there  will  be  a  greater  cooporation 
between  the  business  interests  and  the 
city  authorities.  This  is  one  of  tho  first 
necessities  because  it  is  apparent  that  no 
city  can  afford  to  keep  idle  during  the 
summer  all  tho  snow  equipment  which 
would  be  required  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  problem  during  tho  winter. 

"Additional  labor  and  private  vohicles 
and  other  equipment  must  bo  employed 
during  the  emergency. 

"Labor  must  be  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  average  in  order  for  the  city  to 
compete  with  industries. 

"Owners  of  trucks  suitable  for  snow- 
removal  work  must  be  paid  in  excess  of  the 
rate  which  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary 
industries  in  order  that  contracts  can  be 
made  for  such  oquipment  in  advance  and 
such  contracts  kept.  Heretofore  such 
contracts  have  been  broken  because  the 
vehicle  owner  could  make  twice  as  much 
money  hauling  for  privato  interests  after 
a  storm  than  he  could  in  helping  to  remove 
the  snow. 

"It  also  seems  necessary  that  the  vohicle 
drivers  should  be  paid  a  bonus  by  the  city 
over  and  above  their  wages  as  paid  by  the 
vehicle  owners  in  order  that  they  can  be 
called  and  actually  put  into  service  im- 
mediately the  snow  has  reached  a  certain 
depth,  be  it  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Greater  progress  can  be  made  in  re- 
moving or  plowing  the  snow  in  two  hours 
after  it  has  started  falling  than  can 
he  made  in  ten  hours  after  it  has  be- 
come packed  and  hardened  by  vehicular 
traffic. 

"In  the  removal  of  snow  on  country 
roads,  tin;  same  State  highway  organiza- 
tion which  is  used  for  maintenance  and 
repair  work  should  be  employed  for  snow 
removal. 

"Machines  instead  of  manual  labor 
should  be  employed  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  The  hand-shoveler  should 
be  eliminated  wherever  practicable.  Mo- 
torized plows,  mechanical  loaders,  steam- 
shovelfl,  and  other  forms  of  contractors' 
equipment  which  is  usually  idle  during 
the  winter  months  should  be  employed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extents." 
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TWO  FRENCH  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

"PREMIER  AVIATEUR  AMERI- 

CAIN,"  WILBUR  WRIGHT 

BECAUSE  she  had  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  her  shoe,  Madame  Leon  Bollee,  of 
Le  Mans,  France,  was  the  second  woman  in 
the  world  to  take  a  jaunt  in  the  air,  instead 
of  being  the  first,  as  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  fondly  anticipated.  But  she 
didn't  care  to  have  her  neighbors  think  that 
she  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  she  gave  up  the  opportunity  for  re- 
nown and  distinctive  memory  in  favor  of 
another  who  was  not  so  poorly  shod.  On 
the  next  day,  however,  Madame  Bollee, 
with  another  pair  of  shoes,  it  is  presumed, 
took  to  the  air,  ascended  to  the  tremendous 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  flew  at  the 
terrific  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
This  was  twelve  years  ago,  when  Wilbur 
Wright,  persisting  in  his  task  against  all 
odds,  went  to  Le  Mans  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Leon  Bollee,  who  became 
comrade  and  coworker  of  the  American 
inventor.  Burt  M.  McConnell  writes  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  he  didn't 
know  who  Bollee  was  until  he  saw  in  the 
salon  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France  a  large 
photograph  of  Wilbur  Wright  on  which  was 
inscribed:  "To  my  true  friend,  Leon  Bollee, 
whose  warm  sympathy  and  unfailing  help 
made  my  success  at  Le  Mans  possible,  my 
sincere  thanks  and  best  wishes.  Wilbur 
Wright,  Le  Mans,  18  December,  '08."  So 
he  went  in  quest  of  Leon  Bollee's  widow,  for 
the  friend  of  Wilbur  Wright  is  gone.  It 
was  specific  information  the  writer  wanted, 
for,  he  relates: 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  belief, 
vague  and  uncertain  as  to  foundation,  that 
the  Government  of  France  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Wright  brothers  in  1908 
after  their  own  country  had  forsaken  them 
and  their  "unsafe  and  worthless  contrap- 
tion." The  photograph  and  its  unusual 
inscription  suggested  that  here  was  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  about  Wilbur 
Wright's  demonstrations  twelve  years  ago. 
I  saw  Madame  Bollee,  and  so  interested  did 
she  become  in  detailing  the  drama  in  which 
her  husband  had  played  a  leading  part  that 
when  an  American  colonel  called  she  sent 
word  that  she  could  not  see  him. 

"Mr.  Wright  arrived  here  in  -June,  1908, 
in  response  to  our  invitation,"  said  Ma- 
dame Bollee.  ' '  Six  weeks  were  required  to 
set  up  the  machine  and  test  out  the  motor. 
My  husband  set  apart  a  section  of  his  auto- 
mobile factory  and  gave  to  Mr.  Wright  the 
key,  as  he  was  afraid  the  design  of  the 
machine  would  be  stolen.  Mr.  Wright  as- 
sembled the  motor  himself  and  sewed  the 
wings  of  the  machine.  He  was  not  one  to 
make  friends  quickly,-  and  he  would  not 
come  to  live  with  us,  but  lived  near  his 
precious  machine  at  all  times.  Mr.  Wright 
knew  not  a  word  of  French  and  my  hus- 
band not  one  of  English,  and  it  really  was 
funny  when  Mr.  Wright  would  come;  to 
dinner  to  see  those  two  making  diagrams 
with  pencils  on  my  nice  clean  table-cloths 
in  an  effort  to  make  each  other  understand 
what  was  wrong  with  the  motor. 

"My  husband  gave  orders  at  the  factory 
that  the  American  inventor  was  to  be  given 
every  assistance  and  all  the  men  he  needed 
at  all  times.  And  my  husband,  who  was 
an  expert  with  motors,  practically  gave  up 
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How  Aunt  Kit  put 

the  Hall  Family  on  its  feet 


60  Cantilever 
Dealers 


Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clothing  Co 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller. 
Baltimore — Wm.   Hahn  &  Co. 
Birmingham — Louis  Saks  Clothing  Co. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Buffalo— 639  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — James  F.  Condon  &  Sons. 
Chicago — 30  E.   Randolph  St. 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner- Powers  Co. 
Columbus.  Miss. — Simon  Loeb  &  Bro. 
Dallas — Leon   Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  D.  G.  Co. 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  E.  Adams  A  v. 
Elmira — C.  W.  O'Shea. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Harrisburg — Orner's  Boot  Shop. 
Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 
Houston — W.  C.  Munn  Co. 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  BoOtery. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  bhoe  Co. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Los  Angeles — 50.">  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Milwaukee — S.  J.   Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Nashville — John  A.   Meadors  Sc  Sons. 
Newark — Hahne  &  Co. 
New  Haven — Edw.  Malley  Co. 
New  Orleans — D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd 
New  York — 22  W.  39th  St. 
Philadelphia— 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland.  Ore. — Mcllhenny.  Inc. 
Providence — The  Boston  Store. 
Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner. 
Rochester — 48  East  Ave. 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros    Co. 
San  Francisco — The  Emporium. 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 
Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter. 
Spokane — The  Crescent. 
Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace. 
Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 
Tacoina — Rhodes  Bros. 
Terre  Haute — <  )tto  C.  Hornung. 
Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store. 
Vancouver — Hudson  Bay  Co. 
Walla  Walla — Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington — Win.  Hahn  &  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnncs  Co. 


If  no  dealer  listed  above  is 
near  you,  the  Manufacturers, 
MORSE  &  BURT  CO., 
/  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. .will  mail  you  the 
Cantilever  Shoe  Booklet  and 
the  address  of  a  nearby  dealer. 


|HEN  the  car  broke  down,  Jim  and 
I  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  get 
help  from  a  garage.  We  never 
had  been  good  walkers,  and  suffered 
terribly  on  that  'forced  march'.  Our  feet 
ached  with  every  step. 

"  Then,  when  we  finally  reached  home,  I  found 
Mary  gone,  and  I  had  to  prepare  dinner.  By 
evening  I  was  a  wreck.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  when  Aunt  Kit  dropped  in. 

"  She  looked  so  fresh  and  smart  and  energetic, 
that  Jim  and  I  seemed  wilted  beside  her.  And 
when  she  asked  us  to  join  her  in  her  evening  walk, 
we  sadly  recounted  our  weary  adventures. 

"  'You  two  should  change  to  Cantilever  Shoes,' 
she  announced.  '  You'd  be  astounded  at  the  dif- 
ference they  make  in  your  health  and  comfort. 
So  many  people  don't  realize  that  badly  fitting 
shoes  do  much  more  than  hurt  your  feet.  They 
strain  muscles  and  tendons  all  over  the  body  and 
upset  the  whole  nervous  system.' 

' '  Jim  and  I  both  took  Aunt  Kit's  advice. 
We've  been  wearing  Cantilever  Shoes  ever  since. 
And  while  we  don't  actually  look  forward  to 
having  the  car  break  down  and  the  maid  leave, 
at  least  such  events  won't  wear  us  out  as  they 
used  to.  Aunt  Kit  'put  us  on  our  feet'  in 
Cantilever  Shoes." 


The  Cantilever  Shoe  is  a  good  looking  shoe  with 
a  natural  inner  sole  line  that  allows  the  toes  to 
point  straight  ahead  in  their  normal  position. 
The  shoes  encourage  a  natural  carriage. 

Pulling  the  laces  draws  up  the  under-arch  sole  so  that  it 
meets  the  curve  of  the  foot  at  every  point  and  provides 
restful  support  to  the  arch.  The  shank  is  flexible.  It  allows 
the  foot  perfect  freedom.  In  the  Cantilever  Shoe  the 
muscles  exercise  and  grow  strong,  instead  of  being  re- 
strained by  a  rigid  sole  or  a  metal  appliance,  preventing 
and  correcting  fallen  arches. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  so  well  made,  and  look  so  well,  with 
trim  lines  and  fine  leathers,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
they  are  truly  COMFORT  shoes  until  you  wear  them. 

Cantilever 

\  Vf^/^lO     for  ''Ion 

V_vJllAJC  M>%en 
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Busses,  Passengers,  Time  Tables 

and  Pneumatics 

■MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmmriniiiiTiinTiiiii imiiiiiiiiiminmnmmniiniiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiini "■■'"■'■"''f'lnHiiHiuinHiHiiiiiuitiniiiiinimtrniinniiiitrimminimintnmnintiinfnmiiTmnnintmnnmiiniminmiim 

"Our  fourteen  motor  busses  serving  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  equipped 
with  a  majority  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  Their  pneumatic  cushioning  keeps 
passengers  comfortable  and  their  traction  counteracts  conditions  encountered 
during  bad  weather.  During  the  worst  storms  on  record,  we  have  made  210 
trips  a  day.  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  averaged  12,000  miles  per  tire,  an  excellent 
record  for  this  hard  service.  Individual  mileages  have  run  past  20,000."— 
John  Wade,  President,  Twin    City  Motor  Bus  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

■Miwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii in  ii urn lumtimiimiimiumiimiimimiimiiiiiiMiiuiiuiiiiiiiiintiiiiiimium 

TODAY  the  ebb  and  flow  of  passenger  traffic  is  accel- 
erated here  and  there  by  squadrons  of  motor  busses 
which,  likethisfleet,  travel  largely  on  Goodyear  CordTires. 

Running  between  important  stations  and  on  regular 
schedules,  they  pursue  a  steady  routine  year  in  and  year 
out,  despite  crowded  traffic,  heavy  snows,  slippery  pave- 
ments and  sharp  grades. 

Such  imperative  transport  knows  greater  opportunity  due 
to  the  riding  comfort,bus  protection, traction  and  punctual- 
nessof  the  big,  impressive-looking  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

In  their  able  and  trustworthy  performance  is  evidenced 
the  underlying  power  of  their  Goodyear  Cord  construc- 
tion developed  with  the  manufacturing  care  that  protects 
our  good  name. 

In  their  wide  and  advantageous  employment  is  reflected 
the  pioneering  success  of  Goodyear's  pneumatic-tired 
transports  which  have  joined  distant  markets  of  the 
country  by  highway. 

Now,  the  operating  records  of  many  pneumatic-tired 
truck  and  bus  lines  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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and   devoted   himself  almost 

entirely    to    the    experiments    which    Mr. 

began  to  carry   out.     Those 

re  always  tinkering  with  some  part 

of  the  machine;   tiny  were  happy  like  two 

children   with    a    toy.     My    husband   ad-. 

mired  Mr.   Wrighfmore  than  any  other 

American;   they  were  alike  in  many  ways, 

ami  could  always  be  found  experimenting 

with   something   mechanical.     Mr.   Bollee 

iidered   it   an   honor   to  he   associated 

with  the  American  aviateur;    ho  felt   that. 

having   invited    Mr.    Wright    to   come   to 

~.  he  was  responsible  for  him  and 

;>t  ritmnts.     As  for  me, 

it  pleased  me  more  than   I  can  explain  to 

my    husband   collaborating   with    the 

i     ■     .in,.     What   better 

pliment  could  be  paid  my  husband  as 

an  inventor,  a  motor  expert,  and  an  honesl 

man  than  to  1).-  ;  from  all  France  for 

such  delicate  and  confidential  experiments'.' 

•'  My  husband  entered  into  the  work  with 

•   and  -oul.      For  weeks  he  was  late  to 

dinner  and  to  lunch,  sometimes  as  much  as 

three  hours.     He  forgot  to  eat;   1  saw  little 

of  him,  and  after  a  time  he  became  like  Mr. 

Wright  in  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep  well. 

"Both  of  them  ate  and  slept   little,  hut 

worked  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Thousands  of  people  would  come  to  the 

field  ain  fly,  and 

!:inur    would    go    wrong   with    the 

■mild  uro  away  muttering  that 

the  American  inventor  was  a  faker.     But 

my  husband  believed  in  Mr.  Wright,  and 

ild  the  people  SO.      Then  came  the  first 

il    flight!      It    lasted    less    than    a 

minut.  .  l>ut  1  remember  the  day  and  dale 

.11    -August    8,    1908  -for    my    little 

Elizabeth  was  horn  that  day." 

riter    had    wondered    whether    the 

arrangement  between  Wilbur  Wrighl  and 

Bollee   Was   a   commercial   agreement 
or  friendly  cooperation.     On  this  point   he 
ired  by  Madame  Bollee  that  money 
ipokon  of.     The   French  engi- 
imfortably  will  off:   he  had  in- 
the  f ir- 1  motorcycle  to  use  petrol  for 
fuel;    he  bad  invented  the  double-jel  car- 
he  had  been  made  a  Chevalier  of 
of  Honor  for  inventing  the  first 
adding   and   calculating    machine.     When 
Wilb  I.-  Man-  the  Prench- 

I    manufacturer   of 
»bil( 
Wrigl  ame  aoisi  ■!  abroad, 

i  — 

Kr  and  prim  •  all 

1  to  Le  Mai  e<    the 

iderful     American     bird  man.     \\  rilbur 

Wright   was  pr<  them  all.     But, 

to  Madame  Bollee,  the  ceremonj 

'■•hided    at    the   'an 

could   return   to 
machine.      When    he 

Ma- 
alls,  th<  im entor  « iped  his 

'  I : 

■i  tlii-  n  Such 

iupied    i 

11  i    :ome 

lour  ride  back  to  P 

I  plain   • 
1 


9,  2920 

plenty  of  time  to  review  in  my  mind's  eye 
the  undreamed  development  of  the  air- 
plane, forced,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  insis- 
tent demand  of  the  fighting  nations  for  a 
new  war-weapon.  Arri\  ing  in  Parts,  1  went 
again  to  the  Aero  Club  of  France.  Here 
Mr.  Paul  Tissandier,  Wilbur  Wright's  sec- 
ond pupil,  augmented  the  information 
which  Madame  Police  had  furnished: 

"  There  was  hardlj  ever  a  day  at  LeMans 
when  army  officers  of  some  nationality — 
English,  Russian,  German,  Italian,  Japa- 
.  or  Belgian — were  not  present  at  the 
trial  flights.  Even  your  own  General 
Pershing  was  there.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  French  soldiers  keep  back  the  crowds. 
In  order  to  launch  the  machine  into  flight 
we  built  a  tower  with  a  weight  like  a  pile- 
driver.  To  this  was  attached  a  rope  which 
led  from  the  weight  to  the  top  of  the  der- 
rick, thence  to  the  bottom,  thence  to  a 
pulley  far  in  front  of  the  airplane,  and  to 
the  machine  itself.  Landing  wheels  had  not 
then  been  utilized, and  the  Wright  machine 
was  equipped  with  skids.  Mr.  Wright 
would  'warm  up'  his  motor,  give  the  signal, 
the  weight  would  drop,  pulling  the  machine 
along  a  track  while  two  men  steadied  the 
wings,  then  at  the  end  of  the  track  the 
undercarriage  would  be  brought  to  a  sud- 
den stop  and  the  machine  would  be  cata- 
pulted into  the  air.,  where  its  whirring  pro- 
peller would  sustain  it  in  flight.  Nowa- 
days a  machine  will  get  off  the  ground  from 
a  standing  start  within  one  hundred  feet, 
and,  once  in  the  air,  can  virtually  'hang 
by  its  propeller.' 

"In  those  days,  however,  the  altitude 
record  was  about  two  hundred  feet;  Mr. 
Wright's  motor  was  of  twenty-five  horse- 
power; his  two  propellers  weighed  about 
thirty-live  pounds  each  and  revolved  in- 
ward at  the  rate  of  450  revolutions  a  min- 
ute! One  now  seldom  sees  an  engine  of 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  horse- 
power, and  those  of  four  hundred  horse- 
power are  most  commonly  used.  An  ordi- 
nary propeller  will  weigh  120  pounds,  and 
if  the  revolution  counter  does  not  register 
1,250  revolutions  a  minute  a  pilot  will  say 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  engine. 
How  times  1  ivi  changed!  The  wings  of 
the  original  Wright  machine  were  forty  feet 
wide;  the  wings  of  Commander  Read's 
machine,  which  crossed  I  he  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Wire  126  feet  wide!  The  Wright  engine 
had  no  carbureter,  and  in  those  days 
twelve  whole  years  ago  they  did  not 
know  how  to  measure  the  speed  of  the 
machine. 

'Militarj  experts  who  lined  the  flying 
field  at  Le  Mans  freely  predicted  thai  if 
Mr.  Wright  could  improve  his  machine  so 
t  hat  it  would  maintain  a  speed  of  fifty  miles 
an    hour   ;i  I    a    licit/lit    of   one    thousand    feet 

it  would  he  impossible  to  bring  it  down  in 
war'  Yi  t  in  tin-  war  jusl  passed  many 
machini  -  capable  of  a  speed  of  one  hundred 

ami  fifty  miles  an  hour  were  brought  down 

fri. in  :i  heighl  of  fifteen  thousand  feet. 
Tic  maximum  -peed  of  the  Wright  ma- 
chine was  .illicit  fifty  miles  an  hour;  now 
the  landing  ?peed  of  a  scout-plane  is  about 

thai        Ami    to   think    that    Le    Mans   is   1  he 

starting-point  from  which  all  flying  progress 

m  ■! '     True.  ( »r\  ille  Wrighl 

:  tlllj    den -'rated  a   duplicate   ma- 

chini  In  ton  American  arm;,  officers  in 
Washington,  hut  Wilbur  was  firsl  in  the 
field  here  in  I'raiHi  When  Orvillc  Wright 
red,  Wilbur  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  .'.hat  \ou  call  the  nerve,  but 
mere];.  di-ci,n i  iuueil  flying  for  a  day  or  so 
until  he  was  sure  hi-  brother  was  out  of 
dam"'        Orvilll       hail     created     a     world's 

»rd  at  Washington  a  few  days  before  th< 

accident.    -.,   Wilbur     it    out    to  excel   his 


brother's  feat.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so 
in  a  splendid  flight  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
before  the  American  Ambassador  to  France, 
Aero  Club  officials  of  England  and  France, 
and  scientists  from  all  countries.  When 
he  came  down  he  laughed  and  said :  '  I  guess 
that  will  cheer  Orvillc  up  a  bit.' 

"This  focused  the  attention  of  the  world 
on  Le  Mans,  and  for  the  first  time,  1  think, 
people  began  seriously  to  consider  the  air- 
plane as  a  war-weapon.  Mr.  Wright  was 
presented  with  several  gold  medals,  and 
many  orders  for  the  machines  were  received 
from  sportsmen.  More  than  one  hundred 
official  flights  had  been  made  at  Lo  Mans 
without  serious  accident,  ranging  from 
forty-five  seconds  to  the  amazing  flight  of 
one  hour  and  fifty-three  minutes,  which 
Avon  for  Mr.  Wright  the  Miehelin  Cup  and 
twenty  thousand  francs.  The  airplane  was 
an  unqualified  success. 

"But  Mr.  Wright  always  dreamed  of 
Hying  without  a  motor.  I  remember  he 
once  said,  'My  impression  of  flight  in  its 
most  perfect  form  is  flight  without  the  use 
of  a  motor.  At  the  present  time  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  motor  to  propel  one  through 
Hie  air,  because  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  flying  to  do  otherwise.  Ono  of  these 
days,  however,  wo  will  learn  to  fly  liko  the 
buzzard,  whose  output  of  forco  is  practi- 
cally nil;  he  takes  advantage  of  overy  rising 
current  of  air  to  mount  aloft,  then  he  planes 
forward,  sometimes  for  miles.  That  is  the 
wav  man  will  fly  in  the  future,'  said  Mr 
Wright." 


BOUQUETS   AND   BLUE   BIBBONS 
GALORE   FOR   THE   PASSEN- 
GER AUTOMOBILE 

THE  changes  which  are  to-day  being 
brought  about  through  the  ever- 
broadening  use  of  the  motor-vehicle,  says 
Charles  Clifton,  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a 
recent,  booklet,  "have  already  geared  a 
world  to  a  new  efficiency  of  commerce,  a 
new  standard  of  life,  a  new  philosophy  of 
thought."  In  brief,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
activity  of  to-day  in  which  the  automobilo 
is  not  in  some  manner  concerned.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority  it  is  aiding  in  solving 
the  acute  housing  problem;  it  has  increased 
by  one-sixth  the  man-power  of  I  he  country 
by  transporting  workers  more  rapidly; 
if  has  aided  the  banking  business,  increased 
labor  efficiency;  increased  health,  and 
checked  crime.  Other  things  are  laid  to  its 
credit.      The  writer  begins: 

In  ever;,  field  of  action,  whether  it  bo 
commercial,  scientific,  governmental,  socio- 
logical, the  use  of  the  passenger  automobile 
plays  its  part,  and  already  tint  giant  power 
it  wields  is  reflected  in  a  stimulated  national 

life. 

Time,  that  ever  vital  factor,  has  met  its 
ter.  M  ileage  has  succumbed  and  mod- 
ern industry  finds  the  motor-vehicle  an 
indispensable  tool  in  its  complex  equipment. 
Even  our  merchant  marine  finds  new 
ladings  brought  to  its  docks  in  foreign  fields 
through  the  steady  development  of  virgin 
industries  abroad  by  this  new  unit  of 
t  ransporta  t  ion. 

Nor  does  the  motor-vehicle's  use  alone 
reflect  its  influence  on  the  world's  trade. 
As  the  passenger-car  has  come  into  more 
general  use,  as  city  after  city,  State  after 
State,  show  a  uniform  increase  in  (he  num- 
ber of  i  assenger-cars  upon  their  highways,  a 
new   market  of  boundless  future  has  been 
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Keeping  Pace  with  Truck  Progress 


Conditions  are  fast  changing  in  the 
truck  building  industry. 

The  fires  of  unusual  demand  brought 
about  by  post-war  conditions  have 
passed — a  more  stable  period  of  sane 
and  conservative  truck  buying  has 
come — to  stay. 

In  the  wake  of  this  period  come  the 
natural  rumors  of  depression — of  the 
curtailment  of  production  on  the  part 
of  some  companies  because  of  this 
lessened  demand. 

But  from  it  all  the  Federal  Motor 
Truck  Company  has  emerged,  con- 
fronted, not  by  the  problems  of  cur- 
tailed production — but  by  the  problem 
of  greatly  increasing  it. 


New  Federal  factories  are  in  the  build- 
ing—  a  greatly  increased  production 
schedule  is  being  pushed  energetically 
to  meet  this  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  more  Federal  Trucks. 

Vigorous  and  virile — sounder  in  organ- 
ization and  in  the  good  will  of  the 
great  truck-buying  public  than  ever, 
Federal  is  destined  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  molding  the  future  of  the 
industry — fated  to  be  among  the  pace- 
makers of  its  achievements. 

For  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Federal 
organization — and  that  spirit  reflecting, 
as  it  does,  the  needs  of  the  nation, 
records  itself  indelibly  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  times. 


Federal  dealers,  everywhere,  need  more  salesmen.  The  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand  for  Federal  Trucks  must  be  met  promptly  by  immediate 
additions  to  the  present  Federal  sales  force.  The  opportunity  to  ally 
yourself  with  a  permanent,  profitable  business  enterprise  is  yours 
NOW.   See  the  Federal  dealer  nearest  you  or  write  the  Federal  factory. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


New  Federal  factories  adding  over  60,000  square  feet  to  the  present  factory  space  are  being  rushed  to  completion.    In  additioif  to 
this   the    Federal   Motor    Truck  Company   has   recently   acquired   6u   acres  of  additional  land  to  provide  for  future  expansion. 
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n   industries  of  the  world. 

iployed   in   the 

in, j..  ndous    buying- 

i  .ills  more  and  more  for  the 

of  tin-  farm,  the  loom,  the  factory, 

nes  e  e\  er  in  the 

leather,  lumber, 

rul«:  thousand    other    commodities. 

life  lu.  ~  .   into  the  veins 

ry  through    this    new 

As  the  manufacture  of  the  1  assenger-car 

■.,  ,1   th<  •    of  other  i  ro- 

ised  i  he  productive 

ruth  of   th.  ents  is  < 

trated    bj     ansv  era    to 

thu,.  cted    to 

-  of  the   United  States 

I  Automobile  Chamber  « f 

The  re  •  1  i  *  i  d  indicate  thai  of  all 

■  it  ninety  pe  ■  cent . 

.  for  business,  \\  bile  of  the 

;;..~,  ohi<  I  i  at]  ose  in  the  pur- 

io  line  i-  rec  cation,  half  u  e 

their  ears  instead  of  the  trolley-car  while 

fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ren  ainder  state  that 

.r  has  solved  their  housing 

problem  by  permitting  them  to  take  homes 

farther   away    from    the    business   district. 

A   typical  example  of  recreational  use  is 

that  rmer  fourteen  miles  from  town 

whose  family  can  now   enjoy  community 

and  social  life. 

( >i  th   actual  mileage  of  oars  on  which 
figun  obtained  aboul  sixty  percent. 

was    for  ly    business    purposes,    not 

inoluding  ose  of  cars  in  place  of  trolley 
i  Iroa  la  or  for  shopping.     The  average 
in   busim  ss    product  h  ity   due   to 
mot  56.7  per  cent.     Translated 

ucirl.ii.  ty,  t his  means  t hat  the 

million  eight  hundred  thousand  cars  in 
daii  i    oa  add  every  da;    the 

if  m .  r  t  tree  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  workers  to  the  nation's 
prod  This  is  e  ual  to  nearly 

0<  'S  in  America. 
•mobile  industry    has  incr< 
i's   man-power   by   one-sixth  at    a 
man-pon  er  is  t  he  world's  mosl 
■ 

■    further,    since    the 

number  of  men  employed  in  the  Bales  and 

car-,   including 

the   making  of   parts   and   accessories,   is 

hundred  thousand,  the  industry 

fairly  claim  to  have  contributed  to  the 

mch  as  it   has  co  • 

in  i 

.■rial.  I  .    c,rr.  Ct 

at    n   from  another 

og.    Th>   aumber  ol 

produced  one 

million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or 

!i  working  capacity  of  more 

indn  '1  and  t  hirty-fiv<  I  housa  ad 

hundred  and  fifty  Th<  uum- 

I  in  making  t hem  was 

1j ii ri<l r ■  ,    thousand. 

Perha p 
in  mendou - 
dividend  in  pro  <  >nly 

production  met  hods  of 
ble. 
Ihi   pa  senger- 
»n  in  dollars  and  <•. 

.■-  made 
Inch  on 

■ 
und<  lion  dollars 


i-  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  vehicles 
alone.  The  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  parts,  accessories,  and  tiros  will 
total  about  twice  as  much.  Since  the 
nation's  wealth  is  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  billion  dollars,  the  automobile  invest- 
ment itself  is  less  than  two  per  cent., 
but  it  is  in  the  effect  which  the  use  of 
the  car  has  wrought  that  its  real  part  in 
the  economic  and  banking  fabric  of  the 
country  is  disclosed. 

'i  he  great  steel  furnaces  find  a  new 
market  for  their  product  in  the  production 
of  the  motor-vehicle  which  now  uses 
four  per  cent,  of  the  country's  output. 
Other  raw  materials,  aich  as  rubber, 
lumber,  leather,  oott  n,  and  a  score  more, 
used  in  like  amount,  the  percentage 
in  such  case  being  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  total  but  in  th  aggregeate  adding 
immeasurably  to  the  industrial  activity 
of  t  he  nation. 

The  automobile  industry  has  been  a 
great  aid  in  the  d<  velopment  of  our  natural 
resources,  such  as  oil  and  gasoline.  The 
heavy  market  which  it  has  created  is 
enabling  oil  com]  ai.ies  to  introduce  im- 
proved refining  methods  which  will  in 
many  cases  double  the  amount  of  gasoline 
which  can  now  be  obtained  from  oil. 
Great  oil-exploration  are  being  carried 
on  in  South  America  and  other  undeveloped 
countries.  Attention  is  also  being  given 
to  the  great  supplies  of  shale  rock  in  our 
Western  States  which  can  be  converted  to 
fuel  if  the  needs  of  the  automobile  industry 
should  demand  it. 

Less  credit  is  required  in  proportion  to 
the  business  done  in  most  other  lines,  says 
the  writer.  The  dealers  pay  for  their  cars 
w  hen  the  manufacturer  ships  them,  so 
that  the  factory's  lino  of  credit  is  cleared 
before  the  dealer's  line  begins.  One 
million  dollars  in  credit  to  the  automobile 
industry  will  in  general  do  twice  as  much 
as  in  other  lines.  Banking  has  been  aided 
by  having  a  new  line  of  business  which  has 
been  uniformly  profitable.  Another  point 
which  comes  under  the  writer's  considera- 
tion is  that  where  the  average  increase  in 
all  commodities  as  listed  by  Dun's  Index 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  per  cent. 
from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1920, 
the  average  increase  in  the  price  of  pas- 
senger-cars ranged  from  minus  four  per 
cent,  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  percent. 
on  ten  leading  makes  of  cars  in  the  same 

period.      Since    that    time    there    have   been 

: '  ii.  ral    increases    in    automobile    prices, 

-o  that  the  exact  figures  should  bo  revised, 
but  we  are  told  that  the  total  will  not  be 
more  than  an  average  of  severity  per  cent. 

against   a  general  commodity  advance  of 

more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
Th<  higher  prices  are  compensated  for  by 
improvement      in      motor-vehicles.      It     is, 

however,  in  the  sociological  factors  enter- 
ing into  th<  use  of  the  passenger-car  that 
the  writer  finds  a  special  interest.  He 
not.-  that  : 

More    than   one   hundred    thousand    pas- 

■  r-cars   are   used  daily   by   physicians 
and    urgeoi  '  actual  physical  spheres 

of  labor  an-  thus  immeasurably  increased. 

Far  more  important,  already  thousand     of 
have   been   saved    through   the  ability 

of  t  he  pract  itioner  to  eliminate  time  ami  to 
arrive  at   the  place  of  casualty  or  sickness. 


According  to  The  Farm  Journal,  two 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pas- 
senger-cars, or  about  one-third  of  all  of 
the  motor-vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
in  June,  1919,  wore  owned  and  operated 
by  farmers.  More  important  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  new  cars 
made  are  sold  in  the  country.  These 
automobiles  nearly  double  the  farmer's 
productive  force  as  any  one  who  has  been 
on  a  farm  can  see  at  a  glance.  Most  of 
t  hem  pay  for  themselves  many  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  while  they  last  many  years. 

The  trip  to  town  takes  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  time  formerly  required 
when  wagons  were  in  vogue.  The  hours 
of  the  hired  man  and  the  farmer  are  thus 
made  more  productive  while  his  market  is 
broadened  in  its  scope. 

The  farm-laborer  of  to-day  can  spend  his 
evenings  in  town  if  lie  so  desires,  thus 
making  Jfe  more  worth  while  at  a  time 
when  farm-labor  is  a  commodity  of  utmost 
importance.  The  farm-wife  no  longer  lives 
an  isolated  life.  She  is  able  to  shop  in 
town,  to  ;,o  to  the  community-center 
gatherings,  to  mingle  with  her  neighbors. 
The  community  motor-bus  passing  by  the 
farm  each  morning  takes  the  children  to 
school  whore  they  study  in  a  modern, 
commodious  structure  with  well-paid  teach- 
ers instead  of  leaving  them,  as  in  other 
days,  to  the  more  picturesque  but  inefficient 
school  with  one  teacher  and  intermittent 
sessions. 

Church  life  is  stimulated,  as  it  is  found 
that  many  can  donate  funds  for  one  cen- 
tral church  where  in  the  past  distance 
made  centralization  impossible.  The  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  farmer  is  increased 
through  tho  rise  in  farm  values  due  to  the 
greater  accessibility  and  marketing  power 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  the 
motor-vehicle. 

Thousands  of  salesmen  now  use  pas- 
senger-cars. The  territory  handled  by 
each  has  been  greatly  increased  and,  in 
like  measure,  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
cut  down, while  those  living  in  more  remote 
places  have  an  opportunity  to  see  broader 
lines  of  goods. 

The  banker,  the  big  business  man,  the 
professional  man,  finds  his  own  value 
increasing  in  a  measure  which  affords  no 
basis  for  statistics  but  which  must  be  of 
incalculable  worth  because  of  the  saving 
in  the  costly  element  of  time. 

Another  factor  in  the  use  of  passenger- 
oars  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  comment 
as  affording  an  index  to  the  effect  of  the 
car  upon  many  diversified  industries  is 
shown  by  an  inquiry  into  the  telephone 
business.  It  was  found  that  in  the  system 
centering  in  Philadelphia  alone,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen passenger-cars  used  by  the  company. 
There  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  such 
cars  used  by  the  New  York  City  system. 
Each  car  used  by  a  line  man  multiplies 
the  amount  of  line  he  can  keep  in  order 
and  enables  him  to  handle  breakdowns  more 
rapidly  than  formerly.  Again,  then!  is  a 
social  value  in  tho  possible  protection  sug- 
gested through  tho  elimination  of  time. 
in  t  his  work. 

All  subdivisions  of  the  Government,  from 
officials  in  national  lib;  to  those  in  town- 
ships, have  foil  ml  tho  passenger-car  of 
incalculable  value  in  their  work. 

The  householder's  problem  lias  been 
aided  toward  solution  by  1  lio  automobile, 
the  writer  goes  on,  by  enabling  him  to 
live  beyond  the  restricted  areas.  Thou- 
sands of  acres   have   been   made  available 
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A  radiator  valve  must 
stand  abuse 
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For  Concealed  Radiation 
Jenkins  Radiator  Valves 
are    furnished    with    ex- 
tended spindles 


While  no  radiator  valve  is  designed 
for  a  foot-rest  or  a  "stepping-stone" 
every  one  knows  that  this  service  is 
frequently  imposed  upon  valves  in  the 
home,  office,  hotel,  factory,  and  pub- 
lic building.  With  light  weight  valves 
this  strain  often  results  in  split  wheels 
and  bent  spindles. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  with  their 
unbreakable  wood  wheels  and  sturdy 
manganese  bronze  spindles  are  more 
than  equal  to  the  abuse  to  which 
valves  are  often  subjected.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  brass,  contain  more 
metal  than  other  valves  and  are  con- 
structed in  every  part  to  withstand 
severe  service,  rough  usage,  and  care- 
less handling. 

Jenkins  Valves  satisfactorily  meet  the 
strains  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  piping  under  which  light  valves 
become  leaky  and  troublesome.  They 
always  open  easily  and  close  tightly, 
do  not  leak,  and  when  once  installed 
can  be  forgotten  as  far  as  trouble  is 
concerned. 

A  Jenkins  Radiator  Valve  is  not  a 
specialty,  but  a  heavy,  dependable, 
satisfaction-giving     valve     that     has 


been  specified  for  over  fifty -five  years 
wherever  it  has  been  the  desire  to 
have  a  heating  system  the  best  in 
every  detail. 

Your  architect  knows  Jenkins  Valves. 
Ask  him  to  specify  and  see  that  your 
contractor  installs  genuine  Jenkins 
"Diamond  Marked"  valves  for  either 
steam  or  hot  water  systems  of  any 
kind. 


A  line  dropped  to  the  nearest  Jenkins 
office  will  bring  our  interestingly 
written  booklets:  "  The  Valve  Behind 
a  Good  Heating  System"  and  "Jenkins 
Valves  for  Plumbing  Service."  We 
welcome  inquiries  from  Architects, 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Steamfitters, 
Contractors,  Building  Owners,  and 
from  Manufacturers  who  incorporate 
valves  in  their  products,  for  Jenkins 
Valves  are  made  in  types  and  sizes  to 
meet  all  requirements  in  steam, 
water,  oil,  air,  gas,  chemical  and 
other  uses.  They  are  obtainable 
through  supply  houses  everywhere. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York 

524  Atlantic  Avenue        .......  Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Boulevard         ....         Chicago 

St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Washington 

San   Francisco  Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 

103  St.  Remi  Street Montreal.  Can. 

6  Great  Queen  St.,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2,   London,  Eng. 
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Why  you 
f         should  be 
interested  in 
oak  floors 

BECAUSE  of  its  durability; 
because  it  takes  the  finest 
polish;  because  it  is  altogether 
the  most  beautiful;  because  it 
means  everlasting  economy,  oak 
is  the  supreme  flooring. 

Its  exquisite  finish,  like  the 
luster  of  rare  old  mahogany  or 
the  richness  of  antique  silver, 
lifts  any  room  from  mere  neat- 
ness to  positive  elegance. 

Easily  and  quickly  cleaned  and 
polished,  it  is  obviously  more  sani- 
tary. And  compared  with  the  cost 
of  carpets,  oak  flooring  is  a  wel- 
come economy.  It  costs  less  and 
lasts  many  times  longer. 

Where  durability  and  cleanliness 
arc  more  important  than  beauty — 
in  offices,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  factories  and  public  build- 
ings^— more  and  more  oak  flooring 
is  being  used  each  year. 


Send  for  our  book  about  oak 
floors.  It  contains  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  informa- 
'.  It  tells  how  to  vastly 
improve  your  home  hy  laying 
onkoverold,  un-ight ly  floors 
at  low  cost.     Write  today. 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 
Continued 


OAK  FLOO. 
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in  territory  adjoining  the  large  cities,  and, 
iso  of  the  quick  and  easy  transporta- 
tion offered  by  the  automobile,  these  arc 
being  developed  into  home  centers.  As  for 
the  auto's  influence  on  crime,  the  writer 
saj  s: 

In  rural  communities  the  effect  which 
the  appearance  of  the  automobile  has  had 
in  checking  crime  has  been  startling.  The 
community  posse  no  longer  depends  upon 
the  horse,  and  the  use  of  the  passenger-car 
in  pursuit  has  been  of  tremendous  value. 
Indirectly  the  effect  in  promoting  education 
and  breaking  down  isolation  is  gradually 
eliminating  the  individual  inherently  honest 
w  hose  loneliness  lias  brought  about  mor- 
bidity followed  by  actual  insanity  and 
crime.  The  automobile  is  fighting  val- 
iantly the  great  white  plague  of  tubercu- 
losis. Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  the  most 
effective  preventives  and  cures  for  this 
disease.  The  automobile  is  the  agency 
which  gives  out-of-door  life  to  millions 
of  owners. 

From  the  standpoint  of  recreation,  the 
passenger-car  has  done  more  than  any 
other  modern  agency  to  promote  healthful 
outdoor  life.  By  carrying  the  worker  to 
outlying  districts  it  has  caused  him  to 
become  interested  in  gardens,  in  farming. 
It  has  given  him  tin-  opportunity  to  take 
up  various  sports,  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and 
other  pursuits  calculated  to  increase  the 
health  efficiency. 

The  man  of  the  family  no  longer  takes 
his  pleasure  by  himself.  All  members  go 
together  on  outings.  The  vacation  is  spent 
in  the  great  outdoors,  building  up  stamina 
and  endurance  for  the  work  at  bench  or 
desk.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  those  inalienable  rights  of  the 
American  citizen  granted  him  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  become  living 
words  of  reality  to  the  man  who  owns  and 
operates  his  automobile. 

And  as  a  guaranty  of  the  continuance 
of  those  rights,  the  passenger-car  has 
already  played  a  significant  part  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  increasing  power 
in  the  future.  The  terrible  national 
catastrophe  which  threatened  England 
when  her  rail-lines  operation  was  stopt, 
v. as  avoided  through  the  use  of  the  pas- 
senger-car.  starvation,  the  menace  of 
anj  government,  was  prevented  through 
tin-  second  line  of  transportation.  Any 
local  or  national  emergency  can  be  met 
in  the  same  way  with  the  aid  of  the 
automobile. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1919  the  passenger- 
car-  of  the  nation  carried  nearly  fifty  per 
a  ni.  more  passenger  mileage  than  did  the 
railroad-.  There  are  no  general  figures 
available  for  comparison  with  the  trolleys, 
but  the  following  statement  from  Phila- 
delphia -how  -  tht  importance  of  this  figure: 

"If  the  Btreet-cars  had  to  take  up  the 
burdi  n    now    carried    by   passenger -auto- 
mobiles, at  Least  a  thousand  more  trolley- 
.'.ould  ha \ i   to  be  operated  constantly 
in  that  city  during  the  entire  business  day." 

All  tin    railroad   and  jtreet-car  mileage 

in  the  United  States  combined  could  not 

•    up  the  burden  of  traffic  which  our 

con  tanl  owing     population     and     in- 

bave  g<  ii'  raw  d. 

Turning  tbj    pag<    to  the  future  of  the 

ind  .  hows  us  .some  measure 

coining  development  of  the  busi- 

\\  i  r<   the  car-market  to  be  confined 


merely  to  replacements,  over  one  million 
new  automobiles  would  be  needed  annually. 
But  our  population  is  growing,  our  in- 
dustries are  growing,  and  there  is  a  foreign 
development  ahead  undreamed  of  in  past 
transportation  movements.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  fluctuations  in  this  develop- 
ment, but  they  will  be  due  largely  to  gen- 
eral economic  conditions,  and  even  these 
will  tend  to  be  stabilized  by  the  increasing 
use  of  the  motor- vehicle  and  its  consequent 
effect  upon  other  industries,  upon  the  cost 
of  living,  which  will  be  appreciably  lowered 
as  our  distribution  improves. 

In  fact,  the  passenger-car  is  a  new  unit 
of  transportation  which  has  acquired  a 
definite,  permanent  place,  not  only  in 
America,  but  the  world  over.  What  the 
railroad  did  for  the  mass,  it  has  done  for  the 
individual  and  the  family.  The  passenger- 
car  points  the  way  to  tho  development  of 
the  vast  potential  resources  of  the  world. 
It  spells  increased  efficiency,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  lowered  costs,  closer  con- 
tact between  men  and  nations. 


BAD  MOTORING  MANNERS  THAT 
LEAD  TO  PRISON  OFFENSES 

l"F  motorists  will  examine  their  manners 
-*■  with  a  microscope  they  may  learn  some- 
thing to  their  advantage.  The  road-hog 
is  the  greediest  animal  extant,  wild  or 
domestic,  and  he  is  often  concealed  under 
a  pleasing  exterior.  The  motorist  who 
tries  to  avoid  the  eye  of  a  traffic  cop  and 
thus  break,  or  bond,  a  traffic  regulation,  is 
as  common  as  the  commonest  variety  of  au- 
tomobile In  addition  to  running  the  risk 
of  appearing  before  a  glowering  magistrate 
in  a  somber  police  court,  these  bad-man- 
nered motorists  run  the  greater  peril  of 
causing  accidents  which  may  cost  lives. 
And  tho  car-driver,  man  or  woman,  who 
looks  on  traffic  policemen  as  born  and  nat- 
ural enemies,  is  committing  an  error  which 
might  properly  debar  him  from  ever  after 
sitting  at  a  steering  wheel.  All  of  which 
is  by  way  of  general  comment  from  those 
who  not  only  own  and  drive  cars  them- 
selves, but  have  sat  on  the  side-lines  and 
watched  their  friends.  Leslie  V.  Spencer, 
writing  in  Motor  Life,  brings  the  matter  to 
a  head  when  ho  quotes  a  traffic  policeman 
as  saying  that  tho  two  chiof  faults  of  drivers 
is  that  t  hey  do  not  look  where  they  are  going, 
and  that  they  assume  a  dominoering  atti- 
tude and  take  tho  stand  that  the  traffic 
squad  is  made  up  of  a  bunch  of  hold-up 
men  who  must  bo  outwittod  at  ovory  turn 
of  the  road.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  traffic 
policemen  are  paid  to  look  after  tho  inter- 
ests of  everybody,  which  includes  motorists 
themselves.  But  how  many  there  are  who 
like  to  take  a  chance  of  "putting  one  over"! 
How  many  there  are  who  can  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  "hit  her  up"  if  there  is  no  wary 
cop  dangling  a  convenient  club  near  by  I 
There  are  many,  also,  who  do  not  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  traffic  regulations  and 
who  pay  no  attention  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted  rules  of  good  driving.     For  instance: 

Take  the  case  of  the  woman-driver  who 
shot  across  the  avenue  from  a  side  street, 
barely  missing  a  couple  of  cars,  the  drivers 
of"  which  were  not  expecting  any  such  ma- 
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The  enlargement  shows  the  Stefco 
hot  riveted  construction  used 
throughout;  the  same  as  used  in  the 
heaviest  engineering  jobs— bridges, 
skyscrapers,  etc.— a  real  engineering 
feature  that  means  strength,  rigid* 
ity  and  permanence. 


A  Large  Foundry  Company 
Writes: 

"We  purchased  our  first  Stefco 

building  in  February,  1920.  It  is  a  building 
20  ft.  wide  by  60  ft.  long.  We  are  using  it 
for  storage.  The  building  was  very  easily 
erected;  all  the  trusses  and  side  walls  were  re- 
ceived in  good  condition  and  so  numbered  that 
ordinary  workmen  could  erect  the  building. 

"At  the  time  we  bought  the  building 

me  made  comparison  of  the  cost  of  Stefco 
buildingsand  other  buildings  of  similar  sizes, 
of  wood  and  brick,  and  found  the  Stefco 
building  cheaper. 

"The    three    outstanding   features 

which  influenced  us  to  buy  the  Stefco  build- 
ing were  its  ease  of  erection,  low  cost  and 
ease  of  moving  if  it  ever  became  necessary  for 
us  to  move  from  one  location  to  another." 


Give  Your  Business  the  Chance  It  Has  Earned 
At  a  Price  It  Can  Afford  To  Pay 

LABOR  and  material  conditions  and  "cost-plus"  methods  have  put 
>  ordinary  building  construction  out  of  reach.    And  yet,  to  take 

care  of  your  growing  business,  you  must  expand  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade — 
which  means  prompt  deliveries.  You  must  provide  facilities  to  render  service 
to  hold  this  trade. 

Manufacturers  today  are  solving  their  building  problems  with  Stefco 

buildings.  They  are  real  structural  steel,  of  the  rigid  mill  type,  brought  down  to 
one-story  size  and  made  sectional,  flexible  and  adaptable,  in  sizes  for  every  industry. 

Eliminate  "Cost-Plus"  Building  Hazards 

Stefco  buildings  are  erected  to  specifications  that  identify  every  cost 

— the  whole  cost — in  your  building  operations.  In  these  days  of  prohibitive  prices, 
you  can  eliminate  the  "cost-plus"  method  under  which  most  structures  have  to 
be  planned.  With  Stefco  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  buying  and  the  erection 
chart,  with  every  part  numbered,  enables  you  to  erect  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days,  with  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

In  writing  for  illustrated  catalog,  you  will  save  time  by  mentioning 

to  what  use  you  will  put  the  building,  with  approximate  width,  length  and  height 
of  side-walls.     Our  service  in  helping  you  solve  your  building  problem  is  FREE. 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1270  Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

407  Finance  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

802  Fulton  Hide 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
707  Union  Bids;. 
CHICAGO,  ILL., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

2154  Hv.  Exchange  Bldg. 

Ml  Ml  His,  TENN. 

211  Baltimore  Bldg. 

550  McCormick  Bldg. 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

720  Brown -Marx  Bldg. 

HOUS  ION.  TEXAS 

2603  Stanford  St. 


FACTORIES:  HARVEY,  ILL..  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS.  ILL. 


Rosenbaum  Bros 
Chicago,  III 


Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co 
Racine.   Wi». 


r.  A.  Gillespie  (.0 
Ni-h  York.  N.  \ 


Nut-on  ittit  tii  t  ,1 
Chicago,  111. 
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MOTORING    rVND   AVIATION 

Continued 


Deliver.    Altho  there  was  no  traffic  officer  at 
ti,jv  latrolman  saw  her  el>>  it  and 

hail,  the  curb,  after  she  had  miracu- 

lous] bed    the  other  side  in   safety, 

iment  was  that  she'  had  as  much 
as  the  other  fellow,  and 
why  it  was  not  incumbent 
.  other  drivers  to  watch  out  for  her 
much  as  it  was  up  to  her  to  watch 
tor  them.     Right-of-way  streets  meant 
nothing  to  her.     The  patrolman  thoughl 
:,  ,1  9om<   1  ssons,  so  h<'  gave  li<  r  a 
r  in  the  traffic  court  the 
n>  \t  day.  she  told  the  magistrate 

.  nd  since  that  gentleman  was 
unable  to  convince  her  of  the  wisdom  of 
main  tl  having  the-  right  of 

r  intersecting  he  charged 

nty-five  dollars  for  the  time  he  had 
1  on  individual  instruction  and  let  her 
.  be  h"i"  d  thai  this  woman 

-  a  collision  as  the 
dt  <  f  her  foolish  attitude. 
I-  wouldn't  do  any  city  driver  any  harm 
onference  with  himself  and  ex- 
amine hi-  motoring  conduct  to  assure  him- 
that  heisnol  violating  any  of  th<  traffic 
ruh-.     11.  Bhould  read  over  the  regulations 
and  make  certain  that  each  is  thoroughly 
andersl 1.      Then  he  should    put  the  bin- 
ocular- en  his  motoring  manners  to  assure 
him-.  If  that  he  i-  doing  a-  lie  would  be  done 
hen  he  i-  driving.      After  he  has  sal  i-- 
Bed   himself  thai    1m-  i-  a  good   motorist, 
dl  the  rules  of  the  road  and  all  the 
hen    he  can   call    the  other 
fellow    nanus    when    the    o.f.    does    some- 
thing anno:  ing  or  nearly  gets  him  into  a 
•mash-up. 

I|,,v      foolish      a     fellow    feels     when    he 

6i,u  ier  does   the  wrong  thing, 

half-way     across    the    intersecting 

.nd    then   hear-    a    grufl    voice  yell: 

■•  i|.  :.  up  then  ."  to  the  accompa- 

DJmenl  of  a  few   shrill  blasts  from  a  police 

\  The  bluecoat  walks  over  to  the 

!   inquires   in   no   uncertain   terms 

what  he  i-  trying  t<>  do,  if  lie  can't  under- 

nglisfa  language,  and  where  he 

After  a  few  admon- 

i  'lie  offender  i-  Ben1  on  his  waj  .  all 

..rid  in  the  attitude 
i  in./  thai  -pot. 

..f  which  mortification  is  unnecessary 
If  i  •  and  adheres  to  the 

r    ■  and  applii  -  Borne  common 

iri\  ing  conduct.     Even  in  -ti 

...  trouble  if  If  ad- 

.  the  rules  i bal  are  in  force 

i  Many    complain 

la<k  ..f  uniformity  of  city  traffic 

.1   handicap  to  the  tour- 
:    while  the  .1.  al  of  j < J  — 

-till  at  the  game  time  the  main 

applied    al- 

'    the 
drive  '  until  be  encounters  a   police- 

rm  him  of  tin  p.  culiariti)  - 
of  the  local  r. 

Ti  day  1  car  bearing 

I  r<  primanded 

hauffeur    had    driven    h 
de.     Tl 
nd   no   ■  Mint. 

1 

'opt  , 

)•  lop.  d  thai  there    is  an  ordinance  in 

came, 

..Tl     til. 
Hie    I"  f 

sag<  .of 


often  .  ncountered,  bu1  it  indicates  the  wide 
variation  in  regulations  in  some  instances. 

However,  if  one  follows  the  rules  which 
common  s<  use  dictates,  almost  any  city's 
streets  may  l.e  safely  negotiated.  One  of 
the  fundanu  ntal  rules  is  that  requiring  the 
driver  to  hold  out  an  arm  as  a  warning  to 
the  car  behind  of  an  impending  stop  or 
turn.  The  driver  behind  should  receive  the 
warning  at  least  half  a  block  ahead.  A 
common  fault  is  lo  take  the  eyes  off  the 
roa.l  to  look  down  at  the  gear  shift  when 
changing  speeds.  This  may  be  the  cause  of 
an  accident;  a  driver  should  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  gear  shifting  that  it  is  second 
nature  to  him.  It  is  also  a  common  mis- 
take to  follow  too  closely  behind  another 
car.  Sudden  slackening  or  stopping  of  the 
car  in  front  is  almost  bound  to  bring  on  a 
collision.  A  good  ruk>  suggested  is  that  one 
should  not  get  closer  than  a  car's  length  to 
another  vehicle.     But — 

The  city  driver  must  always  expect  the 
unexpected,  such  as  the  youngster  on  roller- 
skates  who  darts  out  into  the  street  in  front 
of  the  car,  thinking  entirely  of  the  piece  of 
ice  he  has  just  grabbed  from  the  ice-wagon 
and  giving  no  thought  whatever  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Then 
quick  thinking  and  control  of  the  car  are 
.  ssential. 

Most  cities  have  an  ordinance  which 
regulates  the  conduct  of  motor-cars  when 
driving  alongside  of  street-cars  when  pas- 
sengers are  getting  on  Or  off.  New  York, 
however,  has  no  such  regulation,  but  this 
is  a  safety  measure  that  is  necessary  in 
many  places.  The  driver  who  is  not  sure 
of  his  ground  should  stop  behind  the  trolleys, 
and  then  if  the  particular  city  he  happens 
to  be  in  has  such  an  ordinance  he  is  safe. 
If  it  hasn't,  no  harm  can  como  of  the  pre- 
caution, anyway.  Usually  the  regulation 
stipulates  staying  about  eight  feet  behind 
the  stop!  traction  car.  Entering  an  un- 
familiar city,  this  is  one  of  the  first  things 
about  which  to  ask  a  traffic  officer,  for  the 
authorities  are  usually  very  strict  about 
this  pet  regulation  if  it  is  on  the  statute- 
books. 

A  traffic  expert  tells  mo  that  one  of  the 
commonest  mistakes  which  the  old-timers 
make  is  lo  cut  the  turn  too  short  when 
swinging  to  the  left  from  ou(>  street  into 
another.  The  righl  turn  is  easy  enough  to 
do,  for  t  hen  t  he  car  can  hug  the  curb  closely 
all  the  way  around.  Hut  in  making  t  ho  left 
turn,  a  wide  arc  should  be  described,  so  that 
in  the  event  a  car  is  coming  along  in  the 
opposite  direct  ion  fr<  m  that  in  which  the 
turning  car  i-  heading,  the  oncoming  vehicle 
i-  given  sufficient  room.  While  it  is  per- 
fi  ctly  obvious  to  all  good  drivers  that,  they 
should  work  over  to  the  vicinity  of  the  curb 

when  int.  nding  lo  turn  into  a  side-street  a, 

few    blocks  fait  Ier  on,  nevertheless  I  have 

drivers   wait,   until    they   just 

about  reach  the  streel  they  intend  to  turn 

into  1 ..  fore  t  h.y    en.   -  over  from  a   posit  ion 

Lewhere  near  the  center  of  the  street  they 
Leaving,  thus  running  in  fronl  of  ve- 
hicles going  straighl  ahead.  This,  of 
coin.,  applies  to  righl  turns.  The'  e-ar 
which  contemplates  a  left  turn  slmulel 
maintain  ■•.  position  Bomewhere  near  the 
center  e>f  the  street  from  which  it  is  turn- 
ing, for  th<  ml  hat  it  will  in  this 
also  disturb  the  least  number  of  other 

i  raighl  ahead. 

1  recently  read  a  n  wspaper  accounl  of  a 
peculiar  accidenl  which  illustrates  another 


point  I  want  to  bring  out.  Several  cai> 
we're  lined  up  at  a  e-re>ssing  while  traffic  was 
proceeding  in  the  other  eliivction.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the'  cars  in  the  line  leapt  for- 
ward and  struck  a  couple  of  pedestrian? 
who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  cross- 
ing in  front  e>f  it.  The  driver  explained 
afterward  that  he  had  put  his  gear  lever 
in  low  speed  preparatory  to  moving  for- 
ward when  the1  traffic  officer  gave  the  sig- 
nal, and  was  holding  the  clutch  out  to  keep 
the  car  at  rest.  His  foci  ace-identaly  slipl 
e>ff  the  pedal  and  before  he  could  act  the 
car  had  dashed  half-way  across  the  street 

It  is  best  to  leave  the  gears  out  of  mesb 
and  thex  lever  in  neutral  until  time  to  move 
The  e>theT  method  perhaps  makes  for  a 
slightly  quicker  getaway,  but  it  is  not  safe 
when  pedestrians  are  passing  directly  in 
front  of  the  car,  as  they  must  at  crossing, 

Another  pe>int  which  the  motorist  should 
not  overlook  is  that  the  fire  apparatus  and 
\hv  ambulance  always  have  the  right  of 
way  in  any  man's  town.  When  the  clang 
of  the  rushing  vehicles  is  heard  the  careful 
driver  should  waste  no  time  in  getting  over 
to  the  curb  and  slopping  until  the  appara 
tus  lias  passed.  There  is  no  safety  in  am 
either  procedure,  altho  some  severe  acci 
dents  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  ot 
drivers  to  recognize  this  fact. 

In  the  last  analysis,  driving  a  car  is  some 
thing  like>  swimming.  You  either  swim  oj 
you  don't  swim.  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  So  it  is  with  a  caA  You  either 
elrive"  properly,  or  you  don't  drive  at  ail- 
not  for  very  long. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  "POM 

EXPRESS"  NOW  CARRIES 

THE  AIR  MAIL 

'"T^HIS     venture     is     simply     mvitm* 
I-  slaughteT    upon    all    the    foolhardy 
young   men    who   have   been    engaged   a^ 
riders."     Such  was  the  sober  pronounce 
ment  of  a  Paedfic  coast  newspaper  in  1860 
when  the  opeming  of  the  "Pony  Express1 
was  announced.    The're>  we>re  the  terrors  o' 
the   trail    to    be   encountered,   an   almos> 
continuous    breakneck    speed  to  be  maiD 
tained  in  carrying  the  mails  from  the  out 
posts  e>f  the  East  to  the  hinterland  of  the- 
West.     An  advancing  age  had  demanded 
quicker  delivery,  even  as  to-day  we  see  the 
aerial  express  supplanting  the  railroad  in 
bearing  dispatches.     Despite  the  warning 
e>f  the  se>ber-minded  ne>wspapeT,  the  Pony 
Express   was   inaugurated,    ami,    says   the- 
New  Ye>rk  Evening  World,  it  "succeeded  ill 
performing  a  great,  service  until  supplanted 
by   the   telegraph."     And   even  then  th* 
Westerners  we're,  loath  to  have  the  servicf 
abandoned.    We  have  had  similar  warnings- 
concerning     the     dangers    of    aerial-mai) 
delivery.     Casualties  occur,  but  the  pilots 
persist.     So  was  it  in  the',  time  before  the 
telegraph,  when  the  pemy-riders  ran  risks 
which    to-day   are:   unknown.      The   Worla 
gives  an  interesting  ae^count  of  the  older 
service: 

In  1860  the  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  & 
Waddell  determined  to  open  the  service 
In  two  short  months  they  arranged  the 
route:  and  provieh'el  equipment  for  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  ami  sixty-six- 
mile,  trail  e)veT  the  wileh'rncss  of  prairie, 
de..se:rt,   and   mountain   that   separated    St. 
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HE  trousseau! — if  it  should  become  lost  or  damaged,  it  is 
a  misfortune  not  to  be  measured  by  any  ordinary  standard. 

Honeymoon  tours  seem  almost  to  demand  Indestructo 
Trunks — for  the  protection  they  give  against  damage  or 
loss;  for  the  assurance  they  offer  against  rumpling  and 
wrinkling  of  their  contents;  for  the  real  beauty  and  dainti- 
ness of  their  linings  and  appointments. 

Especially  appropriate  styles  are  made  for  brides  and 
bridegrooms — ideal  wedding  gifts. 

NATIONAL   VENEER    PRODUCTS    CO. 

INDESTRUCTO  INSURED  TRUNKS;  N.  V.  P.  TRUNKS 
MISHAWAKA  INDIANA 


INDESTRUCTO 


Insured 


BSE™>  Trunk  Makers 


Modern 
Trunks 
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A  Prize  Contest 

for 
Valspar  Users— 


OF  (  re  man>  \  alspai 

th.it  everybod)   knows  about 
•ioors  and  furniture,  on  all  varnished 
surfaces,  indoors  am!  out,  in  homes,  hot 

s  and  offices,  the  superiority 
of  Valspar  is  being  demonsti 

On  airplanes  rushing  .it  terrific  speed  through 
mist  an,  >KI  and  blazing  heat 

of  the  sun,  Valspar  has  impressh  ely  proved  its 
il  flexibility  and  waterproof  qualii 

d  1 1  .itt  ot 
all  kinds,  Valspar,  being  waterpn 

•    ■.  ■  nisli  tor  marine  use 

Other  Uses  for  Valspar 

Rut  there  are  many  other  practical  uses — 

more    unusual    ones,    perhaps,   that    lots    ot 

pie  might  never  think  ol     when   \  alspar 

ippearance,     and 
rly  inert  iceabilii 


n  the 

hod   and 

I  :>roie 


The  Railroads   are   Big  Valspar   Users 
I  •  i  i;t  and  change  ol  weatl 

— standing  up  under  rain,  snow,  fog,  wind, 
and  sun  -Valspar  \  arnish  lias  made  good  on 
a  i  s  as  a  railroad  \  arnish  on  <. .n^. 

\  alspai    is    w  .iilu  r- 
prool  and  almost  wearproof. 

Baby  Carriages      \  Valsparred  babj  car- 
pi fit  sh  and  i  lean,  as  it  i  an 

1 

Fireless    Cookers     I!"'   steam  has  no  ef- 
ai 

Draining  Boards     Hot,  soap \    water  can- 
rough    and    splint.  r\  .    it 

Floor    Coverings 

I  in- 
oleui  ileum  and  <  )d 

'        ■  .  and  r<  hi* 

and  a 

•  ntlis 
of  hard  weai      Ii  bi  ightens 

the 
Hoot 

Oilskins       I     ;■<    i.illy 
win 
and  nid 

Windou     and    Door    Screens       \  .1 1  s  p  .1  r 

Trunks 
loo  >  fit. 

Wicker    Furniture      Pon  Ii      and 

rurnitui 

un. 

Golf  Clubs 
tprinty  am:  the 

thread  wind 


The  J  onions 
X'olspar 
boiling  water  test 


Refrigerators  — Valspar  is 
exceptionally  effective  for  re- 
frigerators and  iceboxes  be- 
cause n  is  proof  against  mois- 
ture and  temperature  changes. 

Canoes,  etc.  — V  a  1  s  p  a  r 
preserves  and  protects  ca- 
noes, paddles,  oars,  baseball 
bats,  bowling  alleys,  halls  and 
pins,  croquet  sets,  skis  and 
snow-shoes. 

Fishing  Rods  \  coat  of  Valspar  will 
double  the  lite  of  bamboo,  wood  or  metal 
iods.     Creels  also. 

Tennis  Rackets  -Valspar  makes  the 
sirin^s  moisture-proof  and  protects  the  frame. 

Shoes  \n  occasional  coat  of  Valspar 
makes  shoe  soles  wear  twice  as  long  and 
absolutely  keeps  the  dampness  out. 

Gun  Stocks  The  smooth  finish  of  pun 
I  s  is  preset  ved  by  Valspar. 

Hut  we  want  to  learn  still  more  ways  in 
which  Valspar  has  been  used  successfully. 
I  here  must  be  lots  of  them.  If  you  know 
inv,  here's  \  our  chance. 


88  Cash  Prizes 

11 11  know  from  experience  of  any  use 

par  not    mentioned   in   this  adver- 
'      If  so,   tell   us  about   it  and  try 
for  a  prize. 

W(  offer  cash  for  new  Valspar  uses.     The 

■■■  hii  h  in  tin  judgment  of  1  tie 
Prizi  Vward  <  ommittee  are  most  interest- 
ing and  bi  '  uited  foi  advertising  Valspar 
will  rded  the  prizes  as  follows: — 

Pi  izc  of    .     .     .     .$100 
1  •     •     •     50  ■ 

■'  . 
of 
of 
1   •       Prizi     "i      .     . 


20 

10 

5 

2 


Conditions  of  the  Contest 

of  the  ci  ire: — 

1.  Va  illy  have  1 ised, 

prior    to  Scpti  h,    1020,    under 

rcumsi  d  with  the  n    nil 

\  'Hi  must  give  tin   name  and  ai 

Ju  ettei     1  tting  forth 

ir  own  won 

to  do  it.     All 
rcplii  1  ■   in  b;    Deo  mbei   1st.  1920. 

V\l  I  VI  [NE  &  C( )MPANY 

Ijirge-i  M„nul  trade  Varnishes 

in  11,.    World 
1     TABl  lsili  n  , 

\-  w  York  City 


VALENTINE'S 

ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Wont  Turn  White 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
Continued 


Joseph,  Mo.,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
telegraph,  from  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dotted  along  this  stretch  of  wilderness 
trail  were  frontier  relay  stations  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  where  the 
speeding  riders  changed  mounts  and  has- 
tened onward  astride  a  fresh  horse.  Each 
rider  covered  a  distance  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
much  of  the  way  on  a  dead  run. 

Previous  to  I860  the  time  of  the  fastest 
mail-stages  had  been  about  three  weeks. 
When  1  ho  service  opened  the  schedule  of 
the  Pony  Express  allowed  ten  days  in 
summer,  twelve  in  winter,  to  cover  the 
two-thousand-mile  trip.  This  was  later 
cut  to  eight  and  ten  days. 

At  first  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety  stations,  four  hundred  station-men, 
eighty  riders,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty 
"ponies." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  "ponies"  could 
qualify.  Most  of  tho  mounts  were  of 
well-bred  racing  slock  and  cost  an  average 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  a  high  price 
for  that  period. 

Reading  a  history  of  the  Pony  Express  is 
well  worth  the  time  of  any  American 
proud  of  the  deeds  that  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  West.  Riders  and 
stttt  ion-men  endured  dangers  well-nigh 
unbelievable.  But  the  Express  went 
through  on  schedule.  This  came  to  be 
almost  a  religion  to  the  men  in  the  service. 

It  is  a  matter  of  proud  record  that  only 
one  mail  was  lost  in  the  sixteen-month  life 
of  the  service.  Only  one  rider  was  killed 
outright  by  Indians  while  carrying  the 
mail.  This  was  not  from  any  lack  of  hos- 
tility but  because  the  fine  quality  of  the 
"ponies"  enabled  riders  to  escape  Indian 
pursuers. 

Station-men  and  riders  off  duty  did  not 
fare  so  well.  They  had  to  stay  and  fight 
it  out.  More  than  one  rider,  seriously 
wounded,  stuck  to  his  mount  until  he 
reached  a  station  where  another  man  could 
speed  the  dispatch-bags. 

In  sixteen  months  the  riders  traveled  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  at  breakneck  speed.  The  fastest 
time  ever  made  was  seven  days  seventeen 
hours,  in  March,  1861,  when  the  riders 
carried  the  inaugural  address  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  lost  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  before  the 
service  was  discontinued,  in  October,  1861, 
when  transcontinental  telegraph  service 
was  established. 

The  air  mail  is  dangerous,  but  in  many 
respects  not  as  dangerous  as  the  Pony 
Express.  The  object  is  the  same,  to  expe- 
dite intercommunication.  Pioneer  work 
in  this  field  has  always  been  dangerous. 
Vol  always  it-  has  been  done.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's proud  boast  that  nowhere  has  effort 
of  this  sort-  been  more  persistent  or  more 
successful  than  in  the  broad  reaches  of  tho 
I    inted   States. 

Whether  battling  with  Indians  or  with 
the  elements,  Americans  have  always 
beeu  ready  to  take  daring"  risks  to  speed 
the  news. 

The  mail-fliers  of  1920  are  following 
the  intrepid  example  of  the  couriers  of 
Revolutionary  times,  the  Pony  Express 
riders,  the  frontier  telegraph  linesmen,  and 
the  railroad  builders. 

They  are  worthy  successors. 

But  the    mail-fliers  are   numbered    with 
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the  Express-riders  in  the  complaints 
elicited  in  their  behalf  that  their  service  is 
too  dangerous.  And  the  complaint  meets 
with  the  same  argument  called  forth  in  the 
days  of  the  Pony  Express — that  the  saving 
in  time  and  money  and  the  promotion  of  a 
commercial  proposition  are  worth  the 
sacrifices  entailed.  In  a  letter  to  The  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Otto  Praeger,  takes 
issue  with  that  paper  on  its  statement  that 
''Burleson's  Deadly  Fad"  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifices  made.     Says  Mr.  Praeger: 

In  this  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
runs  counter  to  the  judgment  of  the  world's 
progressive  spirit  as  demonstrated  by  the 
extensive  aerial  mail  operations  by  En- 
gland, France,  and  every  other  enlightened 
European  nation. 

Commercial  aviation,  which  has  received 
its  principal  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment through  the  air  mail,  is  a  thing 
apart  from  military  aviation.  The  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
methods  of  administration  are  widely 
different  from  the  requirements  for  military 
use.  Each  has  contributed  signally  to  the 
developing  of  airplanes  and  their  uses  and 
has  brought  much  nearer  the  day  of  uni- 
versal personal  and  commercial  use  of  the 
airplane. 

The  erroneous  impression  which  one  of 
your  editorial  articles  seeks  to  leave,  in  the 
announcement  that  "the  saving  to  the 
Post-office  Department  by  not  using  rail- 
roads was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  "last  year,"  emphasizes 
the  great  advance  made  in  practical  and 
economical  use  of  the  airplanes  by  the 
air-mail  service.  The  sum  has  reference 
to  the  savings  in  the  first  experimental 
work  of  the  air-mail  service  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  saving  on  the 
route  between  Washington  and  New  York 
alone  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
June  30,  1920,  was  forty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  over  the  train  service, 
and  advanced  the  delivery  of  New  England 
night  mail  to  Washington  from  a  morning 
delivery  to  an  afternoon  delivery  of  the 
previous  day.  In  other  words,  if  the  air 
mail  ceased  to-day,  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  put  on  train  service 
costing  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  more  than  the  air-mail  service,  and 
affecting  delivery  of  between  twelve  thou- 
sand and  fourteen  thousand  letters,  daily, 
to-morrow  morning  instead  of  this  after- 
noon. The  savings  in  money  and  time 
by  the  route  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  immeasurably  greater.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  the  saving  of  a  few 
hours  in  time  between  two  points  by  air- 
plain  over  the  train  in  the  matter  of  mail 
delivery,  when  the  saving  of  those  hours 
means  the  advance  of  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  to  the  addressee  by  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  are  the  best  judges  whether  the 
receipt  of  mail  by  airplane  this  afternoon 
instead  of  by  train  to-morrow  is  a  negligible 
saving,  and  their  verdict  is  found  in  a  whole- 
hearted cooperation  which  the  business 
communities  to  which  the  air  mail  operates 
have  given  to  this  effective  service. 

The  sacrifices  made  in  the  development 
of  aviation  to  develop  it  into  a  practical 
commercial  proposition,  as  well  as  to  enable 
it  to  function  better  as  a  military  arm, 
have  been  carefully  considered  by  all 
progressive  nations  and  by  every  man  who 
has  been  or  still  is  connected  with  aviation. 
They  have  full  knowledge  of  what  tho  air 


I^URNITURE  equipped  with  Domes  of 
Silence  lasts  longer.  Here's  why:  when 
moved  across  the  floor,  it  glides  smoothly 
and  easily.  Its  joints  are  not  wrenched 
open  by  the  severe  jolts  and  jars  that 
"slideless"  furniture  is  subjected  to. 

And  the  rounded,  smooth  steel  surface  of 
Domes  of  Silence  prevents  ripping  of  rugs — 
marring  of  carpets — scratching  of  floors. 

From  the  lightest  wicker  chair  to  the  heaviest 
table  or  dresser,  every  piece  of  furniture  is  improved 
in  utility  and  appearance  by  Domes  of  Silence. 

When  Buying  Furniture — 

look  to  see  if  Domes  of  Silence  are  on  every  leg. 
Their  presence  assures  you  that  manufacturer 
and  dealer  have  guarded  quality  to  the  last  detail. 

For  the  furniture  now  in  your  home,  get  Domes 
of  Silence  at  any  hardware,  department  or  variety 
store.    A  few  hammer-taps  attach  them. 


DOMES  of  SILENCE 

A  mark  of  BETTER  Furniture 
regardless  of  its  cost 
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UTOMATIC 


Proved  Every  Day 

The  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  that  every 
figure  on  the  books  is  correct  every  day  is  a  prominent 
benefit  of  Burroughs  mechanical  bookkeeping. 

That  each  ledger  is  in  abso- 
lute balance — 

That  your  master  control,  or 


You  have  PROOF  that  every 
charge,  all  cash  received  and  all 
credits  have  been  posted — and 
the  right  amount — 

That  postings  agree  with  total 
sales  or  charges  for  the  day — 


controlling  control,  of  all  your 
ledgers  is  in  balance  with  your 
general  ledger  figures. 
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ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  CALCULATING 
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Bookkeeping 


The  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  automatically 
prints  dates,  ciphers  and  punctuation.  Three-character 
descriptive  symbols  print  as  one.  Debits  are  added, 
credits  subtracted  and  balances  computed  and  printed — all 
automatically. 

Thus  the  operator  is  protected  against  time  and  money 
wasting  mistakes  by  the  many  features  of  the  machine 
itself;  in  addition,  various  methods  of  proof  aie  provided, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  work  handled,  which  make  the 
daily  balancing  of  the  books — practically  a  daily  trial 
balance — not  only  possible  but  a  mere  matter  of  routine. 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  being  applied  suc- 
cessfully to  all  sorts  of  jobs  in  many  different  lines  of 
business. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  way  in  which  Bur- 
roughs can  help  to  handle  your  work.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  of  the  242  Burroughs  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  write  to  the  factory  at  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Burroughs  Bookkeep- 
ing Machines  enable 
bookkeepers  to  do  more 
work,  and  do  it  more 
quickly,  neatly  and  ac- 
curately than  by  pen- 
and-ink  methods. 


MACHINES   FOR  EVERY    BUSINESS 
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mai  tributed  in  the  way  of  making 

pment  stronger,  Bafer,  and  better  for 

ry-day   flying,   and    their  judgment    is 

iinparatively  few  casualties  in 

t!»-  air-mail   servioe   justify   the   splendid 

work  that  tin-  air  mail  is  doing,  just  as  the 

Mirnt    of    the    business    communities 

justifies   the  work  of  the  air  mail   in   the 

tion   of    the   movement  of 


\    WORLD -WIDE   LEAGUE  TO  PRO- 
IfOTE   1  LYING 

PLAN'S    for    the    organization    of    the 
largest  aeronautic  body  in  the  world 
been    completed.     It    will    be 
the  Aerial  League  of  the  World. 
international    aeronautic    association 
with  affiliations  in   nearly  every  country 
on  earth.     Tin-  main  purpose  of  tin'  or- 
ganization is  to  promote  aerial  navigation' 
■  means  of  transportation.     The  first 
aim   will   be   to   make  aviation  more  safe, 
rag  other  things,  by  encouraging  im- 
provements in   machine  construction  and 
tablishment     of    proper    landings. 
Temporary    headquarters   of   the    League 

ablished    at     280     Madison 

aue,    V-'a     York    City,    pending    the 
(tion  of  a   suitable  club-house.      The 
ral   purposes  of   the   League  are  set 
out  in  /  \. ■■.'.   York    as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  the  use  of  aircraft  for 
all  purposes  throughout   the  world. 

Tu    promote   safety    in   aerial    naviga- 
tion ami   in   the  construction  of  aircraft, 
odromee,  accessories,  etc. 
To  encourage  and  urge  the  establish- 
ing "f  suitable  landing-places   for  aircraft 
all    over    the    world    and    standardize    said 

landing-places     and    equip    them     with 
dardized    lighting   and     signaling   de- 
-  and  guiding  lights  to  facilitate  aerial 
u.i\  igation. 

and  urge  the  establishing 
of  recognized  airways  throughout  the 
world  to  interconnect  aerially  all  the 
world's  commercial  centers,  and  wherever 
aircraft  can  solve  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

6  To  provide  a  scientific  and  practical 
solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of  operat- 
ing permanent  aerial  transportation  lines 
ad  in  fogs,  over  li\t  routes, 
without  danger  <>f  collision  to  aircraft 
flying  in  opposite  directions,  by  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  airways  eighty  miles 
wide,  which  will  permit  aircraft,  l>y  keeping 
to  the  riuht.  to  avoid  collision  even  if  they 
should  deviate  from  their  course,  owing 
ind  drift. 

blish  a  prot.  <•; ,  oizal  i<>n 

which   will   undertake    to  protect    airmen 

11  y     in     s.H-urim;     national     and     inter- 
national   legislation    and    the   adoption    of 
»r  rules  of  the  air  and  regulation 
rn   aerial   navigation   and    to  protect 
■    ow  ner     a  rid    u»  n    of  air- 
craft     against     unjust     and     unreasonable 
tnd  to  maintaii   I  hi  Is  <  ful  right 
and  privileges  of  owners  and  r  all 

forms  of  aircraft  win  ? . 

and  pri\  Qegec  are  m<  nac<  d 
for  il  '  be  adoption  of 

•  rial    la  er- 

prop.  ■ 
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prosecuting  [nn-sons  for  wilfully  placing 
obstructions  on  aviation  fields,  or  crowding 
aircraft  landing-fields,  extinguishing  guide 
lights,  destroying  landmarks,  selling  wa- 
tered gasoline  to  aviators,  selling  inferior 
hydrogen  and  gas  to  balloonists,  etc. 

7.  To  standardize  aircraft  insurance 
rates  and  insurance  adjusting. 

8.  To  establish  aeronautic  information 
bureaus  throughout  the  world. 

9.  To  study  the  possibility  of  air  travel 
in  different  countries  and  prepare  maps  of 
airwaj  s. 

10.  To    establish    a    clearing-house   of 

aeronautic  activities  where  people  in- 
terested in  aerial  touring,  commercial 
aerial  transportation,  and  air  travel  can 
get    practical    information  and  assistance. 

11.  To  organize  aerial  exploration  and 
surveying  expeditions. 

12.  To  cooperate  with  aerial  leagues, 
aero  clubs,  and  other  organizations,  aerial 
transportation  companies,  travel  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers, 
and  other  established  organizations  to 
carry  out  the  above-mentioned  purposes 
and  advance  the  science  and  art  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Affiliated  with  the  Aorial  League  of  the 
World  are  sixty  committees  and  com- 
missioners throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  following  aeronautic  organizations: 

The  Pan-American  Aeronautic  Federa- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  101f>  and 
directs  aeronautics  in  South  and  Central 
America:  the  Aerial  League  of  America, 
which  is  the  largest  aeronautic  member- 
ship organization,  having  six  thousand 
members;  the  Aerial  Touring  Association, 
which  specializes  in  aerial  tours;  the  Atrial 
League  of  Cuba;  the  National  Aerial 
Coast  Patrol  Commission,  of  which  Capt. 
Robert  A.  Bartlett,  the  famous  explorer,  is 
chairman,  and  which  was  responsible  for 
the  organizing  of  the  Aerial  Coast  Patrol 
Units  in  1010-1017,  which  gave  two 
hundred  trained  naval  aviators  to  the 
United    states    Navy    when    the    United 

States  entered  the  war;  the  Associated 
Aviation  Clubs  of  Ohio;  the  Aerial  League 
Of  the  Pacific  Slope;  the  Aero  Club  of 
Southern  California,  and  other  aeronautic 
organizations. 

The  president  of  the  League  is  Maj. 
Charles  J.  (Hidden,  the  founder  of  the 
Glidden  Automobile  Tours,  a  pioneer  in 
aeronautics  since  1905  and  acting  chair- 
man of  the  contest  committee  of  the  Aero 

Club  of  America.  Major  (Hidden  wrote 
to     the     president      of     the     International 

Aeronautic  Federation  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  new  organization's  policy: 

To  nil.  President  or  the 

Federation    Abronautique    [nterna- 

1 1<>\  \i 

35  Pin-  Francois  L,  Paris,  France. 

Dear  Sir.     In  accepting  the  presidency 

of  the  Aerial  League  of  the  World,  I  do 
so     with     the    purpose    and     determination 

that  the  Leagui  shall  in  no  way  be  a 
competitor  or  usurp  in  any  manner  the 
prerogativi  belonging  to  your  high  and 
distingui  lied  organization  and  affiliated 
club 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Aerial  League  of  the  World,  its 
affiliated  leagues  and  organizations,  to 
work  in  perfeol  harmony  with  you  and  in  a 
spirit  <>f  cooperation,  recognizing  that 
your  Federation  and  ii-  affiliated  clubs  are 

to  b.  dealt   a  il  h  in  t  lie  arranging  of  aeronau- 


tical contests  which  must  come  under  the 
rules  prescribed  by  you. 

The  Aerial  League  of  the  World  and  its 
affiliated  bodies  which  have  been  and  are 
to  be  organized  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
advance  aeronautics  and  encourage,  aerial 
navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  work  to  be  undertaken  we  shall 
look  forward  to   your  hearty  cooperation. 

It  is  hoped  we  may  bo  able  to  offer 
many  trophies  and  cash  prizes  for  events 
which  you  and  your  affiliated  clubs  may 
undertake,  and  that  wdth  you  we  may 
create  throughout  the  world  an  increased 
interest  in  aeronautics  to  the  benefit  of  aO 
mankind. 

"THE  SPORTING  INSTINCT"  VS,  AIR 
TRAFFIC  LAWS 

MEN  love  sport  for  the  sport's  sake 
They  love  also  to  gamble,  whether  it 
be  on  a  turn  of  the  dice  for  a  dime  or  on  a 
stunt  in  the  air  with  life  as  the  stake.  In 
somo  beings,  says  tho  Toledo  Blade,  "the 
gambling  instinct  is  so  strong  that  risk  of 
life  itself  is  fascinating.  Without  this  ad- 
venturous spirit  man  might  havo  remained 
a  creature  just  a  little  higher  than  the  apes, 
but  it  was  in  his  breast,  and  in  permitting 
it  to  guide  his  aspirations  and  his  actions 
he  has  bridged  continents,  conquered  many 
a  life's  limitations,  and  freed  himself  of 
shackles  that,  would  have  bound  him  to  a 
clodlike  existence  until  the  crack  of  doom." 
But  there  are  somo  things  which  exercise 
no  demand  on  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
recklessness  which  has  opened  tho  path  to 
discovery.  It  was  courage  which  led 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  to  adventure  in 
tho  air  while  silly  prophets  of  doom  stood 
by  and  ridiculed.  It  was  thought  to  bo 
merely  a  crazy  stunt  to  loop  tho  loop  in  the 
air;  but  the  ability  to  do  this  very  thing 
saved  many  an  aviator's  life  during  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  agreed 
among  experts  and  laymen  that  it  is  a 
senseless  thing  to  attempt  a  stunt  over  a 
crowded  concourse,  or  to  try  fancy  flying 
over  a  city,  or  even  to  fly  over  a  city, 
except  at  a  great  height,  so  that  the  aviator 
may  have  a  chance  to  recover  himself  in 
case  of  accident.  The  accident  at  Forest 
Hills,  N.  V.,  on  Labor  day,  when  a  ma- 
chine crashed  and  killed  two  army  aviators 
just  after  they  had  crossed  above  a  crowded 
grand  stand,  brought  forth  severe  criticism 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tho 
machine  was  flying  so  low  that  it  narrowly 
missed  dropping  on  the  heads  of  those 
watching  the  Tilden-Johnston  tennis  tour- 
nament. "They  had  no  business  near  the 
ground,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  "If  they  had  sailed  at  one 
thousand  feet  in  the  air  they  could  havo 
righted  the  ship  before  striking  the  ground. 
They  endangered  the  lives  of  the  specta- 
tors at  the  tennis  tournament."  This 
journal  recalls  that  a  daring  aviator,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  crowd, 
lost  his  life  in  leaping  from  one  plane  to 
another.  In  France,  recently,  a  machine 
got  out  of  order  and  ran  into  a  crowd  of 
children,  killing  several.  More  than  a  year 
ago  a  dirigible  flying  over  Chicago  caught 
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Forty  Horse-Power  or  Thirty-nine  and  Something? 


To  get  40  h.  p.  from  a  motor  of  this  rated  capacity, 
it  is  essential  to  use  a  belt  of  the  correct  width,  thickness, 
and  flexibility. 

For  motor  drives  of  40  h.  p.  or  more,  GraKnight  or 
Heart  Brands  of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Standardized 
Series  meet  all  requirements,  the  choice  depending  upon 
the  pulley  size  of  the  individual  drive.  These  belts  run 
smoothly  under  heavy  or  light  load,  with  a  non-slipping, 
non-shifting  grip  that  transmits  the  maximum  power 
from  pulley  to  pulley. 

GraKnight  and  Heart  are  two  numbers  of  a  complete 


line  of  belting— standardized  for  every  kind  and  condi- 
tion of  drive  and  made  expressly  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do. 

They  are  made  from  oak-tanned  center  stock  leather. 
Every  process  of  manufacture  from  hide  to  finished 
belt  is  started  and  completed  in  our  own  plant,  so  that 
responsibility  for  the  belts  we  make  is  absolute. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  can  recommend  the 
various  belts  of  our  series.  It  is  a  good  reason  for  you 
to  write  to  us  regarding  anything  that  embraces  the  use 
of  leather  belting  for  power  transmission. 


Send  for  the  book  "Standardized  Leather  Belting."      It  contains  tabulated  speci- 
fications,  ready  for  your   use,   covering  every   type  and  condition   of  motor  drive 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series       O* 

Leather  Belting 

Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use  C9 
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ranee  that  there  is  a  well-defined 
code  protecting  him.  There  are  no  laws 
preventing  people  from  being  victimized 
by  the  careless  and  irresponsible  pilot, 
who  is  as  cordially  condemned  by  the 
dying  profession  as  he  is  by  the  layman. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  com- 
plication which  results  from  failure  to 
adopt  the  international  aeronautical  con- 
ventions. Local  ordinances  relating  to  fly- 
ing differ  as  do  the  types  of  executive  men- 
tality in  different  communities.  Already 
some  cities  have  enacted  ordinances, 
entirely  justifiable  from  their  point  of  view. 
they  are  protected  by  no  national 
regulation,  which  prohibit  low  flying  and 
w  hich  call  for  \  arious  complicated  markings 
and  signal  lights  from  passing  airplanes. 
If  this  condition  becomes  general,  says  our 
authority,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  local 
regulations  as  complicated  and  as  impossi- 
ble of  universal  enforcement  as  the  present 
body  of  automobile  ordinances.  The  situa- 
tion is  not,  however,  analogous  to  that  of 
motoring,  for.  as  he  notes: 

It  must  be  recalled  that  whereas  auto- 
mobiles  are  used  in  louring  only  small 
area-,  the  airplanes,  which  fly  at  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  cover  very  large 
distances,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  flight 
will  fly  through  a  large  number  of  town- 
ships and  over  a  large  number  of  com- 
munities. It  is  easily  imagined,  in  conse- 
quence, the  situation  a  pilot  has  to  face  in 
flying  from  here  to  Chicago,  or  Omaha,  for 
instance,  if  he  has  to  conform  to  local 
ilations  in  every  city  and  county  and 
Stale  through  which  he  has  to  fly  to  make 
i  lie  trip. 

It  i-  this  evil,  and  the  greater  evil  of  no 
regulation  at  all.  which  aeronautical  circles 
hope  will  he  obviated  when  Congress  re- 
convenes, either  through  absorption  of  the 
international  conventions  through  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  or  through  the  framing 
of  adequate  national  laws  in  their  place  or 
based  on  those  of  the  international  eon- 
vent  ions,  fliers  will  be  the  first  to  welcome 
auch  laws. 

A  pertinent  editorial  on  the  subject, 
"Aviation  and  Aeronautical  Engineering," 
which  apeaks  for  the  best  elements  in  the 
science  of  flying,  says: 

'"Is  it  not  time  there  was  a  system  of 
licensing  aircraft  in  use  in  America?  Now 
that  the  war-time  ban  is  off  civil  flying, 
there  ie  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  from 

putting  his  own  and  a  number  of  other 
people's  lives  and   property  in  uncalled-for 

danger. 

"Driving     an     automobile     is    admit  led 

to  be  far  easier  than  living,  yet  no  steps 

are  taken  by  the  Slate  to  make  sure  that   a 

flier  i-  competent  before  he  is  allowed  to 
take  a  machine  into  the  air,  while  it  is  the 
universal  practise  that  certain  require- 
ments rausl  be  fulfilled  in  order  thai  a 
person  maj  be  permitted  to  drive  a  car. 
The  ~kill  and  intelligence  requisite  in  the 

ire  not  at  all  comparable,  and 
the  potential  damage  which  can  he  done 
in  t  he  i  \  (  nt  of  loss  of  control  is  also  greater 

in  t  Ie    case  <,f  aircraft . 

at     presenl     constructed,    airplanes 
and     air-ships     are     rapidly      becoming    as 

*'le  vehicli  as  ol  her  automotive  ma- 
chines for  transportation  are.  The  con- 
clusion i-  therefore  reached  thai  souk   sort 

ij >n  Bhould  l>e  maintained  over 

rafl     I  v.     I  he    State 

In    the   event    that    the   Government 


refuses  to  take  these  or  steps  to  the  same 
effect,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unsound  devel- 
opments will  result  in  a  skeptical  and  even 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  toward  aviation.  We  may  hope  for 
a  correct  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
establishment  of  something  analogous  to 
the  National  Board  of  Underwriters." 


CHECKING  AUTOMOBILE  THEFTS   AS 
MASSACHUSETTS  DOES  IT 

MASSAC !  1 1 USETTS  has  apparently 
solved  the  stolen-car  problem  by 
devising  regulations  which  cover  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  used  cars,  and  provide 
for  their  Immediate  identification  as  to 
ownership.  The  St.  Louis  (Mobc-Dcmocrat 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  plan  that  it 
would  have  it  made  nation-wide.  Accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  that  paper: 

The  law  is  simple  but  effective.  It  pro- 
vides that  all  dealers  in  used  cars  shall  be 
licensed  and  shall  make  monthly  reports 
of  all  cars  bought  or  sold,  that  all  owners 
of  cars  who  desire  to  sell  them  must  first 
file  notice  of  such  intention  and  that  every 
purchaser  of  a  used  car  must  make  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  his  car.  All  this 
information  is  centered  in  the  used-car 
department  of  flu*  Department  of  Public 
Works,  where,  also,  all  reports  of  cars 
stolen  or  found  are  made,  not  only  those 
in  Massachusetts,  but  also  as  many  in  other 
States  as  can  be  secured.  Many  thefts 
in  other  States  have  been  traced.  The 
result  during  the  seven  months  the  law 
has  been  in  operation,  much  of  which  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  it  functioning 
properly,  is  that  over  one  hundred  stolen 
cars  have  been  recovered,  all  the  regular 
fences  in  the  State  have  been  broken  up, 
used-car  dealers,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  deal  in  cars  they  at  least  suspected  were 
stolen,  have  ceased  to  do  so,  and  a  car- 
thief  now  must  hunt  up  a  special  customer 
and  take  the  chances  of  that  customer 
informing  on  him.  Purchasers  of  used  cars 
have  learned  to  call  up  the  office  and  ask  if 
nol  ice  of  intent  to  sell  the*  car  in  question 
has  been  filed,  and  it  it  has  not  arrest 
of  the  person  offering  to  sell  it  follows.  A 
complete  life-history  of  each  car  is  kept, 
and  it  is  indexed  in  several  ways,  by  its 
make  and  factory  number,  the  number  of 
its  engine  and  the  name  of  its  owner. 
Every  application  for  registration  is  put 

through  these  indexes  and  the  honesty  of 
the  ownership  is  determined. 

The  chief  weakness  of  this  system  lies 
in  the  fad  that  it  is  confined  within  tho 
limits  of  a 'Single  State.  It-  is  still  possiblo 
to  steal  cars  in  Massachusetts  and  sell 
I  hem  in  other  Slates  having  no  such  law. 
However,  cars  stolen  in  other  States  and 
taken  to  Massachusetts  for  sale  have  been 
caught  and  returned  to  their  owners 
through  this  system,  their  loss  having  been 
noted  in  the  data  kept  by  this  bureau  or 
inquiry  having  revealed  it  after  suspicion 
had  been  aroused.  To  be  successful,  such 
a    system    should     hi'    nation-wide.      That 

requires  that  the  various  State  Legislatures 
enacl  similar  legislation.!  which  they  would 
doubtless  do  if  automobile-owners,  of 
whom  there  are  nearly  (hree  hundred 
thousand  in  Missouri,  would  make  an 
organized  effort,  to  secure  it.  Automobile- 
dealers  should  be  the  first  to  support  such 
a  law,  since  it  helps  to  protect  them  from 
fraudulent  sellers  and  buyers  and  prac- 
tically   closes    the    curh    market     for    used 

machines,  compelling  purchasers  to  go  to 

dealers  as  a  matter  of  security. 
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jLl/LL-SEASON,  all* weather 
traffic  on  the  every-day 
dirt  roads!  Products  of 
farm  and  factory — supplies  for 
town  and  country — work-days, 
marketing-days,  motoring-days 
— all  need  "the  open  road." 

Dirt  roads  can  be  made  good  roads  — 
and  cheaply,  too,  by  dragging,  leveling, 
by  a  regular  system  of  maintenance. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  works  faster  and 
cheaper  than  horses  or  other  machines, 
whether  building  or  maintaining  roads. 
Power  for  any  grade,  traction  for  any  mud, 
speed  to  drag  thirty  miles  of  road  per  day. 
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KITCHENER— THE   ORGANIZER 
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THERE!  have  been  few  good  biog- 
raphies of  great  generals.  Writers 
with  a  gift  for  embalming  a  life  in  enduring 
prose  have  not  often  been  drawn  to  mili- 
tary names.  (beat  generals,  too,  have  as 
a  rule  been  simple  and  silent  men;  men  of 
great  purpose,  with  a  genius  for  instant 
decisions  of  the  righl  sort;  but  not  spirits 
highly  imaginative  or  profound,  and  we  are 
interested  chiefly  in  how  tbey  felt  in  a  big 
crisis,  why  they  chose  as  they  did— in  the 
human  touches  by  which  we  gage  the  dif- 
ference between  their  lofty  flights  and  our 
own  sober  strides.  Thus,  Grant's  ".Me- 
moirs"' outlives  a  shell'  of  biographies. 

Hut  of  this  stuff  the  military  historian 
rarely  weaves  his  fabric,  and  only  in  small 
part  has  it  gone  into  Sir  George  Arthur's 
"Life  of  Lord  Kitchener"  (Macmillan). 
Sir  George  has  traced  in  painstaking  detail 
Kitchener's  achievements  in  three  distant 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire:  in  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  and  India,  and  his  supreme 
serviceat  the  outset  of  the  Great  War.  Ho 
has  outlined  a  figure  taciturn, indomitable, 
and  immensely  efficient.  But  in  the  end  ho 
lias  left  us  without  envy,  without  emotion. 
No  hoy  is  likely  to  wear  a  paper  cockade  or 
a  wooden  sword  because  of  the  Kitchener 
tradition.  He  may,  however,  sometime 
dream  of  himself  as  a  man  living  in  a  mud 
hut  surrounded  by  warring  tribes,  building 
a  railway  over  a  waterless,  sand-swept,  un- 
charted desert  to  a  triumphant  end. 

This  incident  is  the  most  picturesque 
and  characteristic — of  Kitchener's  first  im- 
portant command,  that  of  sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  Army.  After  an  apprenticeship 
devoted  to  map-making  in  Palestine  1 1874 
1878  and  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (1879 
1882),  he  was  transferred  to  Egypt  in  1883; 
and  the  next  year  took  pari  in  Lord  Wol- 
seley's  ill-fated  expedition  sent  to  rescue 
Genera]  Gordon,  beleaguered  at  Khartum 
on  the  upper  Nile  by  an  uprising  of  tin* 
Sudanese.  Gordon,  as  the  world  knows, 
was  never  reached;  he  died  a  heroic  martyr 
to  British  colonial  expansion,  and,  dying, 
dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  ihc  Gladstone  min- 
istry. Lord  Salisbury,  however,  who  suc- 
ceeded,  indorsed  the  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  Sudan,  and  for  the  next  dozen 
I  .11  •    I  hal    land    was   left    to   pillage. 

I'.ut  "Gordon's  blood  pleaded  for  ven- 
geance"; and  in  1896  Kitchener  as  head  of 
the  Eygptian  Army  was  called  on  to  recon- 
quer the  country.     His  chid'  problem  was 

iran-port.  The  Sudanese  were  concen- 
trated  near   Khartum,  a   thousand   miles  as 

the  crow  Hies  from  Cairo,  and  for  many 
Leagues  north  the  Nile  and  the  deserts  were 
in  their  control.  How  to  bring  up  a  force 
that  would  assure  victory  was  the  question. 
"Kitchener's  final  decision  was  as  bold  as 
it    v. .  iden  d.     He  decided   to  lay  a 

railway  aero--  the  deserl  from  Haifa,  to 
A I  hi  Hamed  (two  hundred  and  thirty  miles) 
add  to  make  this  the  main  line  of  advance. 
This  tract  of  desert  was  known  t<.  he  water- 
throughout,  except    at    one   point       the 

hitter  M  ui.ii  v  1  Us.  h  had  net  been  sur- 
d,  and  a  large  force  of  dervishes  might 

conceivably  lurk  on  the  other  side  to  hold 
R  from  Aim  Hamed,  and  several  experl 

book    I  heir  heads  as  to  t  he  feasi- 
bility of  laying  thi    railway  line  at  all.       I'.ut 

Sirdar  hav  ing  made  up  his  mind    teeled 
'  argument .     He  would  travel  by 


rail  from  Haifa,  to  Abu  Hamed,  and  on  a 
three-foot  six-inch  gage." 

It  was  a  daring  enterprise;  but  like  most 
such  enterprises  of  men  whom  fortune 
double-stars,  it  was  successful.  Work 
began  on  New-year's  day,  1897.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  1898,  having  the  day  before 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Omdurman, 
which  completely  restored  British  rule. 
Kitchener,  "stern,  upright,  and  unsmiling, 
passed  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
town  which  for  years  had  been  the  goal  of 
all  his  efforts."  He  had  gone  to  Egypt  a 
major,  lie  returned  to  England  Baron 
Kitchener  of  Khartum,  was  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  received 
a  degree  from  Cambridge,  and  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  the  Empire. 

Inevitably  there  was  need  for  such  a  man 
in  the  new  war  that  England  entered  in 
South  Africa  in  November,  1899.  For  this, 
his  biographer  intimates,  ".he  never  had 
any  great  appetite";  be  even  warned  that 
it  "would  be  more  fraught  with  grief  than 
glory."  But  when  the  quiet  succession  of 
reverses  of  early  December  required  a 
change  in  command,  and  this  was  offered 
Lord  Roberta  with  the  stipulation  that 
Kitchener  act  as  his  chief  of  staff,  he  in- 
stantly responded.  He  expected  a  "tan- 
gled mess,"  and  was  not  far  wrong.  Hero 
is  a  bit  of  comment  in  a  personal  letter 
from  South  Africa:  "1  fear  that  W.  (). 
[War  Office]  does  not  yet  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  war;  petty  jealousies  and  re- 
fusals to  givo  what  we  want  are  the  order 
of  the  day;  e.g.,  Roberts  applies  for  a  list 
of  officers  from  Egypt  carefully  selected 
by  me.  Cromer  agrees,  but  W.  ().  has  re- 
fused. The  same  with  guns.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  pull  through,  but  evidently 
without  help  from  W.  0.  Utter  disorgani- 
zation— or  rather  no  original  organization 
suitable  for  the  country  —  is  t  he  order  of  I  he 
day.  If  we  had  worked  the  Sudan  cam- 
paign like  this  we  should  never  have 
reached  Dongola — most  of  us  would  be  in 
prison  at  Omdurman  or  dead  by  now!" 

In  untangling  this  mess  and  in  the  opera- 
tions thai  followed,  as  Roberts's  aid  and 
t  hen  as  head  of  t  he  army,  Kitchener  added 
1o  his  fame  as  an  organizer  that  of  a  states- 
man. With  broad  and  distant,  vision  ho 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  his  virile 
opponents  "should  be  fighting  side  by  side 
with  us"  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
Empire.  Hence  he  sought  and  did  much 
to  bring  about  a  peace  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. "He  knew  that  unconditional  sur- 
render and  a  dictated  peace  could  produce 
no  true  amity."  And  twelve  years  later 
he  had  his  reward;  for  he  saw  his  former 
enemies  "range  themselves  in  line  with  the 
great    armies   which   he  called    into   being." 

The  Boer  War  shattered,  many  popular 
reputations;  but  not  Kitchener's.  When 
he  returned  to  London  "the  slreofs  were 
packed  by  people,  anxious  to  give  a  cheer 
to  the  man  who  was  now  recognized  a.s  the 
foremost  soldier  of  Ihc  day."  And  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward,  a,  month  later, 
"it  was  his  figure  next  to  that  of  the  King 
himself  which  was  most  eagerly  sought  by 
t  he  mass  of  onlookers." 

Kitchener's  service  in  India,  where  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief,  had  less  di- 
rectly lodo  with  world  events.      Indirectly, 

it  had  much  to  do;   for  the  reorganization 
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at  90,000  Miles 


A  man  may  experiment  with  his  first  truck,  hut  never 
with  his  second!  Hence  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Werner's  letter: 

"I  purchased  my  first  truck  March  31,  1917.  Another  followed 
April  30th  of  the  same  year.  A  few  months  later  I  purchased  im 
third  Acme.  The  first  truck  has  covered  over  90,000  miles,  and  the 
two  following  about  the  same  mileage.  Have  had  good  service  with 
very  little  expense.      I  recommend  the  Acme  to  anybody." 

August  Werner,  Camden,  N.  J. 

That's  why  Acme  owners  are  repeat  owners.  If  you 
are  making  your  first  experiment  in  the  field  of  truck 
transportation,  or  if  your  first  experiment  has  proved 
unsatisfactory,  choose  an  Acme.  You  will  then  he 
beyond  the  experimental  stage — Acme  transportation 
will  bring  certainty  to  your  haulage  operations. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  principle   of    "proved    units 
Acme  constructed." 

Built  in  /,  /}  2)  2,  3)  -2  and  5  ton  mocL'ls 
Acme  Motor  Trick.  Company,  275  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


Seal  of  dependable 
performance 


Trade  mark  registered 

U.  S.  and  other 

countries 
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How  many  dollars  did  wet 
feet  cost  you  last  year?" 

Hood's  industrial  boots  will  save 
that  loss.  They  help  to  keep 
every  man  on  the  job  every  day. 

If  a  $5.00-a-day  man  wears  leaky  boots— 

And  catches  cold — 

And  is  absent  in  bed  four  days — 

Were  the  boots  that  leaked  a  good  in- 
vestment, even  though  they  were  "cheap"? 

Hood's  Excel  Boots  are  built  by  the  same 
process  that  has  given  Hood  Tires  their 
wonderful  reputation  for  wear. 

A  little  better  grade  of  rubber  than  the 

average;  and  a  lot  more  rubber.     Stronger 

canvas,   more    careful  workmanship— and 

all   the  parts   welded   together   by   steam 

under  high  pressure. 

Of  course  they  cost  a  little  more;  but  test  them 
— like  a  Hood  Tire — by  the  amount  of  wear  they 
give  and  no  other  industrial  boot  can  compare  with 
them  in  price. 

For  the  sake  of  the  wear,  and  the  sake  of  the 
wearers,  insist  on  the  boots  marked  Hood. 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


-HOOD- 


DISTRIBUTED     BY 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
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he  effected  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  the  re- 
forms he  made,  also  counted  in  the  part 
India  played  in  the  world- war.  "But  for 
Lord  Kitchener's  work,  India  could  never 
possibly  have  given  the  great  help  she  has 
to  the  Empire  during  the  Avar,"  wrote  a 
famous  general  of  the  Indian  Army  who 
fought  in  France  and  the  Dardanelles. 
No  problem  was  too  big,  no  detail  too 
small,  for  the  eye  of  the  commander.  And 
the  result,  said  Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy, 
was  that  within  less  than  two  years  Kitch- 
ener "carried  through  a  series  of  reforms 
that  would  have  more  than  filled  an  ordi- 
nary quinquennium,  and  that  will  stamp 
his  name  indelibly  on  the  military  history 
of  this  country." 

The  great  task,  however,  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  identified  in  history  is 
the  creation  of  the  Empire's  new  armies  in 
the  world-war.  For,  as  he  said,  the  very 
first  day  he  took  office  in  1914  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  "there  is  no  army."  At 
the  moment  Sir  Edward  Grey  announced 
to  an  excited  House  of  Commons  that  an 
ultimatum  had  been  sent  Germany,  En- 
gland had  a  regular  army  of  450,000,  and 
a  territorial  force  of  250,000;  and  the  mili- 
tary plan  contemplated  the  dispatch  over- 
seas of  but  six  infantry  divisions,  a  cavalry 
division  and  artillery.  Kitchener,  the  one 
statesman  who  saw  that  England  must  fight 
to  the  death,  realized  that  any  such  provi- 
sion was  hopelessly  inadequate.  Therefore, 
he  immediately  laid  plans  for  an  army  of 
seventy  divisions,  "coolly  calculating  that 
its  maximum  strength  would  be  reached 
the  third  year  of  the  war."  He  "alone 
among  soldiers  believed  it  possible  to  create 
in  war-time,  from  the  manhood  of  an  un- 
military  nation,  large  bodies  of  new  troops 
fit  to  meet  and  beat  the  finest  combatants 
of  the  continent."  And  posterity,  remem- 
bering him,  says  Six"  George  Arthur,  "will 
remember  that  at  a  great  emergency  he 
called  his  fellow  countrymen  to  the  colors, 
and  that  three  millions  of  them  answered 
the  call." 

To  the  War  Office  also  came  the  task  not 
only  of  raising  but  of  equipping  this  army. 
Here,  again,  the  problem  was  that  of  crea- 
tion, not  as  in  the  case  of  continental  forces 
adaptation.  Kitchener  had  to  evolve,  in- 
stead of  merely  operating,  the  machinery 
for  munitions.  Despite  his  efforts  he  had 
many  critics.  Especially  it  was  urged  that 
full  victory  in  Flanders  was  denied  because 
of  the  lamentable,  and  it  was  said,  avoid- 
able failure  of  high  -  explosive  shells. 
Whether  he  did  all  that  others  unhampered 
by  his  many  cares  could  have  done  is 
scarcely  demonstrable.  His  biographer, 
however,  makes  the  point  that  the  special 
Munitions  Committee,  which  was  set  up  in 
June,  1915,  and  which  later  did  such  effec- 
tive work  under  Lloyd  George,  did  not  de- 
liver a  single  round  made  under  its  orders 
until  April,  1916.  "In  other  words,  the 
army  for  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
months  was  furnished  with  continually  in- 
creasing supplies  under  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  War  Office." 

Apart  from  these  harassing  duties, 
Kitchener  was  compelled  constantly  to 
make  decisions  of  the  gravest  importance. 
Two  peculiarly  call  for' comment.  Late  in 
August,  1914,  after  the  retreat  from  Mons, 
Sir  John  French  informed  the  War  Office  of 
his  intention  "when  circumstances  render 
it  necessary"  to  return  to  his  base.  Kitch- 
ener after  a  hurried  trip  to  Paris  convinced 
French  of  the  utter  necessity  of  maintain- 


ing his  place  in  the  line,  and  thus  saved  the 
British  Army  "from  something  even  worse 
than  disaster."  The  other  decision  was 
that  of  withdrawing  from  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  How  far  Kitchener  may  be 
blamed  for  this  expedition  is  another  de- 
batable topic.  His  biographer  insists  that 
he  assented  to  its  undertaking  only  on  the 
express  assurance  that  the  Navy  would 
overcome  the  forts  and  force  the  Straits. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  decision  to  evacuate, 
which  he  made  after  a  journey  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, was  as  courageous  as  it  was  sound. 
How  much  did  Kitchener  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  Allies?  To  what  extent 
did  his  death,  when  the  Hampshire,  which 
was  bearing  him  on  a  mission  to  Russia, 
was  sunk  off  the  Orkneys,  June,  1916,  delay 
the  victory?  In  a  brief  foreword  to  these 
volumes  Earl  Haig  hints  at  both  answers. 
"Who  can  doubt  now,"  he  says,  "that  but 
for  this  man  and  his  work  Germany  would 
have  been  victorious."  And,  a  little  later, 
"The  pity  is  that  the  man  to  whom  the 
Empire  owes  so  much  of  the  work  and  its 
results  did  not  live  to  see  the  victory. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  come  sooner  had  he 
been  with  us  to  the  end." 


BLUEBEARD   SHAMED 

LILY  FAIRCHILD  is  the  girl  of  the 
rf  story,  "a  delightfully  pretty,  happy- 
hearted,  simple-natured,  old-fashioned  En- 
glish girl — a  girl  who  had  'done  her  bit'  in 
the  Great  War,  and  yet  who  was  as  un- 
sophisticated as  her  grandmother  might 
have  been."  The  countess,  Cosima  Polda,' 
is  an  Italian  with  a  slight  admixture  of  En- 
glish blood.  When  the  interesting  Monsieur 
Popeau  met  her  he  judged  her  to  be  about 
sixty,  tall,  well  built,  strong,  and  active, 
once  probably  extremely  handsome,  but 
now — well,  what  most  imprest  both  him 
and  Lily  was  the  Countess's  singular- 
looking  face  and  peculiar  eyes.  These  eyes 
were  different  in  color,  one  green,  one  blue, 
and  the  face  was  remarkable  for  its  thin- 
lipped  mouth  and  dusky  red  hue,  presaging 
heart  trouble. 

"Aunt  Cosy"  Lily  called  the  Countess, 
tho  she  was  merely  a  connection  by  mar- 
riage. And  she  had  come  from  England  to 
spend  a  few  months  with  this  near-aunt  at 
the  latter's  small  country  house  close  by 
Monte  Carlo,  called  "La  Solitude,"  and 
well  called,  for  it  was  a  lonely  place,  diffi- 
cult of  access  and  remote  from  any  neigh- 
bor. Lily  has  come  as  a  paying  guest,  and 
to  recuperate  from  after-the-war  fatigue. 
She  has  not  been  long  in  the  house  before 
she  realizes  that  money  is  a  most  important 
thing  to  Aunt  Cosy — -indeed,  that  it  is  the 
reigning  interest  in  that  lady's  life. 

It  was  on  the  trip  from  England  to 
Monaco  that  Lily  had  encountered  the  de- 
lightful Monsieur  Popeau,  as  well  as  a 
young  Scot,  Captain  Stuart.  Both  had 
been  her  traveling  companions,  and  both 
had  been  most  helpful  to  the  girl.  Popeau 
took  her  up  to  her  aunt's  place,  for  the  girl 
had  arrived  before  she  was  expected 
through  the  failure  of  a  telegram  from 
"La  Solitude"  to  be  delivered.  She  asks 
both  men  to  call  on  her. 

Besides  the  Count  and  Countess  Polda 
there  is  an  old  retainer,  Cristina,  a  some- 
what forbidding  old  dame,  hut  Lily  wins 
her  heart-  and  the  two  become  firm  friends. 
Another     member    of     the     Polda    family, 

Beppo,  the  son,  is  away  from  home.  It  ap- 
pears that  lie  is  a  rat  her  extravaganl  young 
man,  and  that  his  parents  are  pul  to  it  to 
keep  him  provided  with  funds.  They  adore 
him,  however,  and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
to  make  when  it  involves  Beppo's  pleasure. 
The  reason  why  Lily  had  been  requested 


to  postpone  her  arrival  appears  to  be 
because  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  the  evening 
of  the  day  she  does  arrive.  There  is  only 
one  guest,  a  man,  but  the  preparations  are 
extensive.  After  a  somewhat  odd  reluctance 
the  Countess  decides  that  Lily  shall  met  I 
the  guest  and  dine  with  him.  He  arrives, 
a  big,  fair,  loose-limbed  man,  English,  too, 
tho  hailing  from  South  America,  and 
reputed  immensely  wealthy. 

As  he  shakes  hands  with  Lily,  on  the 
Countess's  introduction,  the  girl  notices 
that  he  wears  a  gold  bangle.  He  is  a 
flamboyant  personality,  but  attractive  in  a 
hearty,  simple  way.  He  likes  Lily,  and 
when  the  two  are  left  alone  while  the  hostess 
goes  to  superintend  dinner  preparations, 
he  offers  her  a  little  snuff-box  of  rare  and 
curious  workmanship  which  he  had  chanced 
to  pick  up.  But  she  refuses.  "Honestly, 
I'd  rather  not,"  she  said  firmly. 

"All  right.  I'll  just  give  it  to  the  next 
pretty  girl  I  meet."  He  looked  hurt  and 
angry.  But  Lily  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  sti'angers  to  make  her  valuable 
presents,  and  this  box  was  valuable. 

Dinner  is  not  successful  in  that  the 
guest,  plied  by  his  host,  drinks  a  good  deal 
too  much.  Lily  is  glad  to  take  the 
Countess's  suggestion  and  slip  away  up- 
stairs to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  Aunt 
Cosy  regrets  the  disagreeable  incident,  but 
tells  Lily  a  good  night's  sleep  will  do  her 
good,  commands  a  glass  of  water  for  her 
from  Cristina,  who  looks  very  pale  and 
tired,  but  brings  it,  and  returns  to  the 
dining-room.  Lily  tastes  the  water  but 
notes  that  it  is  a  bit  cloudy,  and  sets  it 
down.     Then  she  tackles  her  trunks. 

It  was  after  ten  when  she  got  that 
finished,  and  remembering  that  she  does  not  ' 
know  the  breakfast  hour  she  left  her  room 
to  question  Cristina.  But  her  aunt  comes 
running  up  the  stairs,  looking  flustered, 
and  asks  her  why  she  is  not  asleep. 

Lily  asks  her  question,  and  goes  back 
into  her  room,  leaving  a  good-by  for  Mr. 
Ponting,  who,  her  aunt  tells  her,  is  just 
about  to  leave.  Before  closing  her  door 
she  hears  the  Countess  calling  out  a 
cheerful  good-by. 

Next  morning  Lily  starts  out  in  search 
of  a  bath,  and  finds  that  the  only  one  is  in 
an  outbuilding.  Cristina  tells  her  the  tub 
is  not  used  except  when  the  son  of  the 
house  is  home — "Does  mademoiselle  really 
need  a  bath?"  she  asks.  "She  looks  very 
.  clean."  But  Lily  says  yes,  and  Cristina 
shows  her  a  little  stove  in  the  outhouse 
where  water  can  be  heated.  Lily  touches 
it  and  finds  it  hot. 

"There  must  have  been  a  fire  here  this 
morning!"  she  exclaims. 

"Cristina  grew  faintly  red.  'No,'  she 
said,  'not  this  morning,  last  night.  But 
please  do  not  mention  it  to  Madame  la 
Comtesse.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  rubbish 
and  it  is  impossible  to  burn  much  in  that 
tiny  kitchen — '  she  was  speaking  in  a 
quick,  agitated  voice." 

A  week  passes,  marked  by  few  incidents. 
Captain  Stuart  and  Monsieur  Popeau  both 
call  "and  are  made  stiffly  welcome  by 
Countess  Polda.  Lily  insists  that  she  be 
allowed  more  freedom  to  move  about,  to 
join  a  tennis  club,  that  she  be  not  restricted 
as  tho  she  were  a  French  girl,  and  the 
Countess  perforce  yields.  Lily's  weekly 
.•heck  is  nol  to  he  lost.  And  Ihen  Lily  is  a 
young  lady  with  a  considerable  fortune  due 
her  and  there  is  the  handsome  Beppo. 
who  is  soon  to  make  his  parents  a  visit. 
Much  may  occur  with  proper  management. 

A  nighl  of  wild  stonn  is  succeeded  by  a 
perfeel  Sunday  morning,  and  Lily  decides 
to  walk  down  to  the  English  church.  Her 
hosts  are  still   sleeping  when   she  leaves, 
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Nine-Foot  Saws 

Running  130  Miles 

an  Hour 


No  one  had  ever  built  a  saw  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  It  took  80  years' 
experience  and  unlimited  courage  to 
do  it.  Men  who  were  supposed  to 
be  saw  experts  said : 

You  can  make  a  saw  as  big  as 
that,  but  the  strain  will  be  too  great; 
no  mandrel  would  hold,  and  6,S 
square  feet  of  saw  surface  couldn't 
run  straight  and  true  at  the  tre- 
mendous speed  demanded." 

But  two  such  saws  were  completed 
and  installed  in  the  Coats  Shingle 
Mill  at  Hoquiam,  Washington.  Be- 
fore a  large  gathering,  many  of  them 
intensely  skeptical,  the  saws  made 
their  initial  run. 

And  they  ran  perfectly!  The 
skeptics  became  enthusiasts  as  the 
gigantic  saws — the  biggest  in  the 
world — slashed  through  giant  logs 
with  a  swift,  clean  cut. 

It  was  the  obvious  thing  for  these 
saws  to  bear  the  Disston  name,  to  be 
of  Disston-Made  Steel  and  made  by 
men  whose  lives  and  whose  fathers' 
lives  have  been  given  to  making 
Disston  Saws. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 


"America's    Largest    and   Longesl-Kstablislted    Makers   of 
Hand  Saws,   Cross-Cut  Maws,   Band  Saws, 
Circular  Saws,  and  Tools" 

Canadian  Distributors:  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

.Mew  York  Chicago         Cincinnati         San  Franclf CO 

Boston       Seattle        New  Orleans        Memphis 

Vancouver,  B..C.  Bangor,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore.      Sydney,  Australia 
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and  having  some  spare  time  she  decides  to 
try  a  little  path,  but  it  fails  her,  and  she 
strikes  back  through  a  neglected  olive 
orchard,  much  tossed  and  broken  by  the 
storm,  attempting  so  to  regain  the  road. 

"And  then,  while  walking  along  a 
narrow  path  through  luxurious  bushes, 
Lily  suddenly  experienced  what  is  some- 
times described  as  one's  heart  standing 
still. 

"Right  in  front  of  her,  barring  her 
way,  there  lay  on  the  still  wet  earth  an 
arm — stretching  right  across  the  path. 

"She  stopt  and  stared,  fearfully,  at  the 
stark,  still  outstretched  arm  and  hand 
lying  just  before  her.  The  sleeve  clothing 
the  arm  was  sodden.  The  cuff  which 
slightly  protruded  beyond  the  sleeve  was 
now  a  pale  dirty  gray;  the  hand  was 
clenched. 

"All  at  once  she  saw  the  glint  of  gold 
just  below  the  cuff,  and  she  remembered, 
with  a  feeling  of  sick  dread,  the  bangle 
which  George  Ponting  had  worn  just  a 
week  and  a  night  ago 

"At  last  she  stooped  down,  and  she  saw 
that  the  arm  belonged  to  a  body  half 
concealed  by  a  broken  branch.  The  deadly, 
still,  huddled  figure  had  evidently  rolled 
over  during  the  storm  from  underneath  a 
big  spreading  bush." 

The  girl  goes  on  to  Monte  Carlo,  straight 
to  her  friends,  Stuart  and  Popeau,  not 
wanting  to  trouble  the  Count  and  Countess 
with  the  horrid  discovery. 

They  assume  at  once  that  the  man  was  a 
suicide.  Such  things  are  common  in 
Monaco.  But  it  does  seem  a  bit  indelicate 
of  him,  Stuart  thinks,  to  have  chosen  his 
hosts'  garden  for  the  deed. 

"If  he  really  did  do  it,  he  didn't  do  it 
exactly  in  their  garden.  ...  It  was — 
well,  I  should  think  quite  thirty  yards  below 
the  place  where  the  grounds  of  '  La  Soli- 
tude' end.  He  chose  the  place  so  care- 
fully that  it  might  have  been  months  before 
he  would  have  been  found  had  it  not 
been  that  I  decided  to  try  a  new  way  to 
town." 

The  matter  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  by  Popeau,  who  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  authority.  But  later,  when  the 
Count  and  Countess  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened, there  is  a  disagreeable  scene  be- 
tween Lily  and  Aunt  Cosy,  who  is  in  a 
fearful  i*age,  at  what  she  calls  the  girl's 
extraordinary  behavior  in  going  to  the 
police,  and  Lily's  explanation  that  that  is 
what  one  would  do  in  England  only  makes 
her  angrier.  England  is  not  Monaco,  and 
to  have  the  police  interfere  with  one  here 
is  no  joke,  involving  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Lily  and  Captain  Stuart  have  already 
begun  to  find  a  more  than  common  joy  in 
each  other's  society,  when  Beppo  arrives. 
Prom  then  on  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  girl  to  see  her  friends.  The 
Countess  manages  so  well  that  the  days  are 
filled,  and  Beppo,  who  turns  out  charming, 
devotes  himself  with  southern  ardor  to 
giving  his  "Cousin"  a  good  time. 

Moreover,  Lily  has  cause  to  suspect  that 
her  letters  from  Stuart  are  opened  and  read 
before  she  gets  them.  She  knows  Aunt 
Cosy  is  sly,  she  has  come  both  to  dread 
her  and  to  despise  her.  She  arranges  to 
get  the  letters  from  the  postman  herself, 
by  rising  early,  and  does  not  hesitate  now 
and  then  to  insist  on  going  to  town  alone, 
where  she  sees  Stuart  and  Popeau.  But. 
on  the  whole  she  finds  Beppo  amusing,  she 
likes  old  Cristina,  and  she  determines,  in 


spite  of  this  feeling  of  distrust  for  Aunt 
Cosy,  to  stay  on  as  agreed.  One  day  the 
whole  party  meets  in  Monte  Carlo  and 
lunches  there.  During  the  meal  Beppo 
offers  Lily  cigarets  in  a  quaint  little  box — 
Lily  is  startled.  It  is  the  same  box, 
surely — 

She  speaks  to  Popeau  of  this  and  wonders 
how  Beppo  could  have  a  box  identical  with 
the  one  George  Ponting  had  tried  to  make 
her  accept.  Popeau  says  nothing  but 
listens  carefully. 

Then  Beppo  is  called  to  Rome,  but  not 
before  Lily  hears  him  quarreling  with  his 
mother  over  money*  He  must  have  more 
and  at  once. 

While  he  is  away  Lily  is  used  to  lure  an 
old  and  peculiar  man  up  to  the  house  for 
dinner.  She  feels  distinctly  that  she  is 
thus  made  use  of,  and  she  resents  it,  for 
he  is  a  most  disagreeable  person.  To  be 
sure,  the  Countess  has  arranged  that  after 
all  she  shall  be  in  Monte  Carlo  that 
evening,  for  Beppo  is  due  back,  and  a 
dinner  party  to  be  followed  by  the  theater 
is  being  given  by  a.  friend  of  his,  a  certain 
Marchesa,  who  has  asked  Lily,  too.  The 
girl  leaves  early  to  meet  the  Marchesa, 
but  only  to  find  that  neither  she  nor  Beppo 
has  returned  from  a  motor-trip,  and 
presently  a  telephone  message  tells  her 
that  a  breakdown  will  delay  them  till  after 
midnight.  So  she  eats  by  herself  and 
takes  a  carriage  back  to  "La  Solitude." 
She  slips  in  very  quietly,  and  goes  up  to 
her  room,  but  as  she  parses  the  dining- 
room  she  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  broad 
back  of  the  disagreeable  guest,  and  of  her 
aunt  and  uncle.  All  are  seated  round  the 
table  in  absolute  silence,  and  at  a  slight 
sound  she  makes  the  Count  and  Countess 
turn  their  faces  toward  her,  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hall  hides  her  effectively.  On 
the  two  faces  is  a  singular  expression — 
terror  most  nearly  expresses  it.  The  guest 
does  not  move  and  Lily  slips  quickly  up 
and  closes  her  door  gently. 

Two  events  happen  after  this.  The  first 
is  the  request  by  the  Countess  that  Lily 
take  a  package  with  her  to  town  and  leave 
it  at  Beppo's  hotel  for  him,  for  her  son  is 
spending  a  few  days  there  with  friends. 
By  chance  Lily  discovers  that  this  pack- 
age contains  many  thousands  of  francs.  The 
second  is  the  discovery  in  a  quagmire,  of 
the  body  of  the  old  man  who  had  dined  at 
the  Poldas'  the  evening  of  Lily's  absence. 

And  then  the  doubts,  the  horrors  that 
have  been  crowding  upon  Lily,  clarify. 
She  knows. 

By  a  happy  chance  Lily  is  to  spend  the 
night  of  the  morning  when  she  is  at  last 
sure  that  murder  is  being  done,  with  some 
English  friends  of  the  English  hospital. 
She  decides  not  to  return  to  "La  Solitude," 
packs  her  things  surreptitiously,  and 
departs.  Before  this  she  and  Stuart  have 
pledged  their  love  and  the  Countess  has 
discovered  the  fact.  It  ruins  her  plans 
for  the  rich  marriage  of  her  son.  Lily 
tries  to  find  Stuart  in  the  town,  but  he  is 
not  at  his  hotel.  After  an  early  dinner  she 
goes  to  see  Popeau.  He  tells  her  that 
Stuart  is  at  "La  Solitude,"  having  been 
asked  there  to  dine  by  the  Countess. 

"But  how  does  it  happen  you  an1  here, 
my  child.  Stuart  was  asked  to  dine  with 
you?" 

There  is  no  time  to  be  Lost.  Evidently 
Stuart  is  to  be  the  latest  victim  of  the 
Countess's  little  dinners. 

It  was  a  wild  ride  through  the  night. 
the  one  taken  by  Monsieur  Popeau,  Lih  . 
and  several  agents  of  the  police,  a  ride 
against  time.  They  left  their  car  at  the 
foot  of  a  slope,  and  crept  carefully  to  the 
house. 
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Wherever  you  go    well  dressed  folks 
who  kvow  real  value  are  wearing 
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Shadowy  figures  were  moving  across  the 
rough  lawn,  propelling  a  sort  of  irolley  on 
bicycle  wheels,  on  which  was  stretched  a 
still  figure.  Slowlj  they  moved,  silently— 
when  ai  a  signal  from  Monsieur  Popeau  the 
gendarmes  rushed  forward,  turning  their 
electric  lamps  on  the  group.  In  the  glare 
i ho  pale  faces  of  the  Count  and  Countess, 
the  frail  Form  of  Cristina,  stood  revealed, 
and  the  silent  form  on  the  trolley  was  that 
of  Stuart. 

Two  shots  rang  out.  One  came  from 
the  Count's  pistol.  He  had  turned  on 
himself  the  weapon  he  had  meant  for  the 
young  Scot.  He  fell,  but  the  Countess, 
caught  by  two  men,  struggled  like  a  wild- 
cat. Lily  flow  to  her  lover,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Popeau  got  him  away  and  to 
the  taxi.  He  had  been  drugged,  but,  was 
safe. 

Yes.  the  Lonely  House  had  been  a, 
murder  trap  for  years.  At,  least,  nine 
victims  were  credited  to  the  ( !ountess  and 

her  associates,  weak  instruments  in  her 
firm  grasp.  French  justice  lost  little  time 
in  bringing  her  to  the  guillotine,  but,  the 
Count  died  of  his  self-inflicted  wound, 
while  Beppo  also  killed  himself.  As  for 
Cristina,  she  had  disappeared,  and  it  was 
not  till  afterward  that  she  was  known  to 
have  found  refuge  in  a  convent — by  the 
kind  Popeau,  who  turned  out  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  French  Secret,  Service,  and 
who  left  her  where  she  was.  The  poor  old 
thing  had  suffered  enough. 

It  is  an  eery  tale,  with  plenty  of  atmos- 
phere, one  that  will  keep  its  readers  hang- 
ing on  the  turn  of  the  pages,  this  story 
by  Mrs.  Belloo  Lowndes,  "The  Lonely 
House"  (Doran). 


ADVICE  TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO 
MARRY   MONEY 

l"T^FN   years  of    it,    good    Lord!      And 

A  perhaps  another  twenty — thirty 
perhaps  fortj  more.  How  do  you  fancy 
that,  partner?  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
the  matter  with  either  Josephine  or  me  at, 
present,.  We  may  both  live  to  be  eighty. 
I  expect  we  shall.  Whom  the  gods  hate 
die  old. 

"Advice  to  those  about  to  marry  money: 
Find  a  mill.  Take  one  of  the  millstones 
(upper  or  nether,  which  you  please),  and 
fasten  il  firmly  and  closely  round  your  neck. 
Then  carry  it,  to  the  mill-pond  and  drop  it 
in  at    the  deep  end." 

This  is  the  advice  of  Noel  Carton,  and 
by  the  time  you  have  heard  him  through 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  very  good  advice 
indeed,  lie  did  it,  married  for  money,  and 
you  meet  him  just  as  he  has  decided  to 
write  a  journal  and  a  novel.  The  journal 
is  to  tell  from  day  to  day  how  ho  gets  on 
with  I  ho  novel,  and  then,  as  he  says,  "a 
proper  Man-o'-Letters  is  expected  to  keep 
a  journal."  So  be  forthwith  starts  his 
journal,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding-day,  and  announces  that  ho  in- 
tends to  write  a,  novel  (The  Strangeness  of 
Noel  Carton,  by  William  Caine,  Putnam). 

Why?  Because  of  Josephine.  That, 
morning  at,  breakfast,  there  had  been  a, 
scene.  Quite  a  usual  thing,  of  course. 
Noil  was  accustomed  to  the  performance, 
and  simply  sat,  smoking  cigarets  and  saying 
nothing,  while  "she  nagged  on  and  on  in 
her  cold,  even,  common  voice,  with  that, 
intolerable  sniff  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 
tence which  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  cold 
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in  the  head  but  is  just  part  of  her  make-up, 
like  the  faint  cast  in  her  left  eye  .  .  .  and 
her  muddy  skin. 

"But  at  last  she  did  bring  out  something 
rather  new.  She  had  been  comparing  me 
with  that  poor  old  thing,  Uncle  Enderby, 
and  saying  that  if  I  was  in  an' asylum  like 
him  I  couldn't  be  of  much  less  use  in  the 
world.  That  was  nothing  out  of  the 
common,  but  it  led  her  to  say  this:  '  You've 
no  business  to  wear  a  man's  clothes,  be- 
cause any  man's  job  would  be  above  your 
capacity.  .  .  .  You're  not  fit  to  hold  a 
horse's  head.  .  .  .  You're  not  fit  to  earn' 
a  sandwich  board.  .  .  .  You're  not  fit  to 
scare  crows.  You're  not  fit  to  write  sen- 
timental stories  for  a  servants'  magazine. 
.  .  .  Yes,  J  don't  believe  you  could  even 
write  stories  for  a  servants'  magazine.' 
And  with  that  she  made  her  exit.  It  was 
a  good  line,  too.  ...  I  must  confess  she 
got  me  on  the  raw  a  little  with  it.  .  .  .  ft 
was  a  beastly  thing  to  say  and  it  annoyed 
me  a  good  deal.  But  1  didn't  show  it.  .  .  . 
1  never  have  lost  my  temper  with  her  and, 
so  help  me  bob,  I  never  will.  1  haveu't 
put  up  with  ten  years  of  Mrs.  Noel  Carton 
to  be  handed  the  key  to  the  street  now. 
And  if  I  once  should  lose  my  temper  with 
her — 1  mean  really  lose  it. — 1  don't  know 
what  1  might  say  or  do." 

Yes,  it  was  merely  that  chance  taunt  of 
Josephine's  which  started  Noel  Carton  to 
writing  his  novel.  And  that,  very  evening 
she  gave  him  the  plot.  They  dined  out 
and  Noel  devoted  himself  to  the  girl  he  had 
taken  out,  a  young  and  pretty  thing.  She 
amused  him,  and  then,  it  annoyed  Joseph- 
ine, who  was  helpless  at.  the  time.  But.  in 
the  brougham  going  home  she  let  Noel  have 
it.  There  was  a  long  tirade,  and  she  ends 
thus: 

"'Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  finding  myself 
supplanted.  If  there  was  nothing  else  I'd 
see  to  that.     So  don't  try  it  on,  that's  all.' 

"...  A  funny,  odd  thing,  this  human 
heart  that  everybody's  so  busy  studying 
nowadays.  Josephine  hates  me  like  a  bad 
smell,  yet  I  can  make  her  jealous  by  talking 
an  hour  with  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Or  is  it  of 
the  girl's  years  she's  jealous?  Who  knows? 
Who  cares?" 

Anyhow,  the  plot  leapt  into  Noel's 
head.  His  hero  is  to  be  a  poor  devil  like 
himself,  married  to  a  rich,  common  wife, 
without,  a  penny  of  his  own.  .  .  .  "He's 
sold  himself  for  a  slave  and  he's  afraid  to 
run  away  .  .  .  because  he'll  starve  unless 
his  missus  provides  him  with  grub  ...  all 
he  wants  is  decent  clothes  and  decent  meals 
and  a  decent  house  to  live  in,  with  a  little 
pocket  money  for  baccy  and  his  weekly 
hair-cut.  He's  just  an  empty  husk  of  a 
man,  all  the  juice  squeezed  out  of  him  by 
the  trampling  of  his  wife's  large  feet  .  .  . 
still,  he's  not.  absolutely  finished,  because, 
you  see,  presently  the  girl  comes  along  and 
that  sets  the  story  going.  That  wakes  him 
up.  She's  a  glorious  girl.  What  happens 
then  I'm  not.  altogether  clear  about,  but. 
.  .  .  anyhow,  I've  got.  my  opening  scene. 
I'm  going  to  tackle  it.  now.  Josephine's 
in  it.  I'm  going  to  give  her  socks,  damn 
her! 

"'I  hate  her. 

"'I  hate  her. 

'"1  hate  her. 

'"Also,  I  hate  her."' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Noel  Carton  begins  the 
great  novel.  The  opening  scene  is  at  his 
own  club.  Two  men  are  sitting  in  the 
window,  Nigel  Carter  and  a  oertain  (Jen- 
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In  one  case  "X"  Liquid  repaired 
•l-in:h    crack    in    the    inner   wall   of 
cylinder  —  and    made    a    repair 
stood    2,000     pounds    pressure! 
owner  saved  over   $150.00     the 
of  tearing  down,  welding,  etc. 

"X"  is  the  practical  method  of 
repairing  leaks  without  danger  to 
the  cooling  system.  It  doesn't  weaken 
the  radiator  as  the  high  heat  of  the 
soldering  iron  is  apt  to  do;  nor  does 
"X"  clog  the  water  passages,  or  pre- 
vent free  circulation  of  the  water. 

Kept  constantly  in  the  water,  "X" 
Liquid  prevents  all  future  leaks. 

What's  more,  "X"  loosens  all  Rust 
and  Scale  throughout  the  cooling  sys- 
tem and  prevents  any  more  from 
forming.  This  improves  cooling  — 
saves  oil  and  gas,  and  helps  the  engine 
perform  better. 

"X"   is    not  a  radiator  cement,  flax- 
seed meal  or  "dope".  It  is  a  scientific 
liauid     repair    pro- 
cess.    Be  safe.     Get 
the  genuine  marked 
v.  ith  a  big  "X". 
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oral  Badgworthy.  The  General  has  no- 
tieed  a  girl  going  down  the  street,  and 
as  he  chooses  to  pose  as  an  old  dog,  be  '-alls 
(Mention  to  her  in  what  Nigel  thinks 
an  insufferable  manner.  But  she  is  a 
beauty,  tall,  slim,  golden-red  hair,  drest  all 
in  white,  exquisite.  The  General  goes  on 
being  very  sly  and  doggy,  until  Nigel  can 
-land  it  andabruptlj  gets  up  and  leaves. 
He  is  waiting  for  his  wife,  who  is  to  meet 
him  and  take  him  to  a  luncheon  party,  hut 
the  hour  is  not  yet,  so  he  strolls  out.  He 
runs  across  the  girl,  entirely  without  design, 
and  even  picks  up  her  handkerchief  for  her. 
"She  thanks  him  and  goes  her  way. 
■  Neverin  his  life  had  he  looked  into  eyes  so 
wholly  kind."  And  Nigel  fell  back  with 
his  heart  beating,  but  laughing  a  sour  little 
laugh  at  himself.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
club,  where  Jocelyn,  his  wife,  already 
waited.  She  was  early,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  scene — a  scene 
cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  the  Gen- 
eral, who  comes  to  grin  and  insinuate  thai 
Nigel  had  a  reason  for  running  out  of  the 
club,  but  he  is  introduced  speedily, to  Mrs. 
Nigel  Carter  and  so  choked  off.  And 
husband    and   wife   drive  off   to    the 

Carlton,  where  they  are  to  meet  Sir  Mon- 
tague rVshe  and   Lady  Ashe. 

While  Nigel  sits  in  the  lounge  waiting  for 
Jocelyn  to  prink,  the  girl  in  white  enters, 
evidently  also  coming  to  join  a  parly. 
They  catch  each  other's  eyes  and  a  faint 
smile  of  recognition  dawns  in  those  of  the 
girl.  She  goes  on  into  the  dining-room. 
Joci  K  ii  r<  turns,  furious  at  the  lateness  of 
her  guests,  leaves  to  telephone  them,  and 
while  she  is  away  a  man  enters  Ronald 
Wantage. 

Nigel  knows  him.     He  belonged  it)  that 

happy    period    he   could    hardly    believe    he 

had  ever  known,  the  period  he  was  always 
striving  to  forget.  Before  he  can  check 
himself  he  calls  out,  and  Ronald  fairly 
Leaps  at  him.  He  is  obviously  delighted  at 
the  encounter,  and  poor  Nigel  felt  a  warm 
glow  pass  all  over  his  body.  It  had  been 
so  Long  since  anybody  had  been  pleased  at 
meeting  him. 

It  didn't   take  long  for  Ronald  to  sum  up 

his  situation  for  Nigel's  benefit.     He  is  hack 

from  years  in  Africa,  sound  and  hard  as  a 
nut.  with  a  gold-mine,  and  be  was  to  marry 

m  a  month's  time  the  most  glorious  girl — 
she  was  here  even  now,  with  her  aunt. 
Y<    .  there    and  be  points  outlthe  Girl  in 

White. 

Won't   Nigel  lunch   with  them? 

Hut     Nigel's    wife    mti^t     he    considered. 

Ronald  is  delighted  to  hear  thai  old  Nigel 

larried.     Won't  they  both  come?      And 

they  do,  for  the  Ashes  have  failed  them. 

From  this  point   the  novel  goes  on  mer 
ills-.     Nigel  does  nol  Look  like  Noel,  but  the 
-it  ual  ion  of  the  t  wo  is  idenl  ical  bo  \':o-  as  i  he 

hated   wife  is  concerned.      Noel  has  no  fine 

man  friend,  no  glorious  girl,  however.     Bu1 

there  is  an  odd  thing  about  General  Badg- 

Kor  he  prove    to  be  n  al.     There 

in    the  .dub   window,  ju   t  a      Nigel 

him,    and    then-    he    has    been    sitting. 

[1      a  thing  thai   no  true  Man-o'-Letter 

could  po  [(  Cl    to  pul   in  his  journal 

it's  a  pi  rie.  i  instance  of  t  he  work 
of    the    subconscious    mind.  .   .  .   I'd 
imply  taken  him,  hat .  mustache,  e 

I  all,  and  put  him  into  ( Ihapter  I 
And  on  inquiry  ii  develops  thai  he  had 
he  Gi  neral'e  name,   too.     He  de- 
he  must  come  out  of  the  story,  but 
nol  for  a  while.     There  is  Chapter  II   to 


be  written.  A  great  chapter  where  we  all 
get  very  well  acquainted  with  Ronald  and 
Hilda,  the  glorious  girl,  and  where  Jocelyn 
is  as  vulgar  and  unbearable  as  ever  Joseph- 
ine could  be.  But  Nigel  himself  turns  out 
an  unexpected  wit,  and  keeps  the  part}'  in 
a  glow  of  appreciation. 

Chapter  111  is  different.  Here  the  jour- 
nal and  the  novel  get  rather  mixed.  For 
this  chapter  is  a  dream.  A  curious  dream. 
Noel,  worn  out  with  trotting  round  after 
Josephine  all  day,  and  with  writing  his 
journal,  hops  into  bed  with  an  aching  head. 
But  he  can't  sleep,  and.  raging,  he  jumps 
up  and  takes  three  sleeping-tablets.  They 
"did  the  trick  as  soon  as  I'd  got  back  into 
bed,  and  no  wonder,  for  I'd  never  taken 

more  than  one  before 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  smallish  room.  .  .  . 
rummaging  with  my  hand  in  one  of  the 
small  drawers  of  a  wardrobe.  ...  I  wore 
dress  trousers  and  a  stiff  white  shirt  and 
pumps.  ...  I  was  in  a  hurry  because  1 
was  late  and  I  was  swearing  viciously  at 
myself.  ...  1  found  a  dress  tie,  .  .  . 
dragged  on  a  dress  waistcoat  and  coat,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  ...  1  ran  down- 
stairs through  a  quite  unfamiliar  house. 
...  A  door  faced  me.  1  opened  it  and  went 
into  a  drawing-room.  In  a  chair  by  the  lire- 
place  sat  a  woman  .  .  .  uncommonly  like 
Josephine,  but  she  wasn't  Josephine.  .  .  . 
She  looked  up  as  I  came  in  and  said: 
'  Really,  Nigel,  I  can't  sec  why  you  always 
come  down  at  the  very  last  possible  min- 
ute.  .   .  .  Your  tie's  crooked.     Please  put 

it  straight  at  once.' 

"  1  did  as  she  suggested.  1  went  to  a 
mirror  that  hung  over  the  fireplace  and 
began  to  put  my  bow  straight. 

"Now  this  I  swear.  When  I  tied  it  up- 
stairs I'd  looked  at  my  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  my  dressing-room.  Now  I  saw 
tin*  face  of  a  stranger  above  the  tie  I  wan 
arranging.  He  was  a  very  fair  man  with  a 
rather  vapid  face,  a  tall  forehead,  rather 
thin  hair,  a  weak  chin  and  mouth,  and 
teeth  like  a  rabbit.  At  the  same  time  ho 
was  a  big,  well-built  fellow  with  broad 
shoulders — twice  the  man  I  am.  Yet  1 
felt  no  surprize." 

The  guests  who  arrive  presently  are 
General  Badgworthy,  Ronald,  Hilda,  and 
her  aunt,  Lady  Anson.  They  are  come  to 
dine,  and  then  to  go  to  the  theater,  agreeable 
to  an  invitation  given  them  during  the 
course  of  the  luncheon  in  Chapter  II. 

It  is  a  thrilling  chapter,  this  dream  one. 
There  is  a  great  fire  in  the  theater  and  it  is 
Nigel  who  saves  the  party,  luckily  remem- 
bering a  bidden  door  through  which,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  leads  them. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  vivid  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  Nigel  is  not  as  alive  as  Noel 
and  that  the  journal  is  more  actual  than 
the  novel.  Even  Noel  finds  it  hard  to  sep- 
arate the  two  men  in  his  mind,  and  he  is 
falling  in  love  with  the  visionary  Hilda 
precisely  as  tho  his  story  wore  reality  and 
not  the  great  fiction  he  purposes  to  write. 
Hut  he  doesn't  want  that.  It's  too  un- 
happy. "No,  by  Godl  I  don't  envy 
Nigel  his  present  situation,  and  the  less  I 
have  to  do  with  his  love-affair  -except  al- 
ways as  its  creator  and  manipulator — the 
belter  I'll  be  pleased.  .  .  .  I've  looked  al 
the  lighl  in  Hilda's  hair  through  his  eyes 
quite  as  of  ten  and  as  long  as  [care  to.  And 
henceforth  I'M  be  obliged  if  he'll  keep  his 
place,  which  is  in  the  chapters  of  my  novel, 
and  not  ml  rude  himself  into  my  dreams  and 

my  body." 

Hut  Nigel  won't  stay  put.  Presently 
there  is  another  dream,  even  more  vivid 
I  han  the  first.  It  comes  after  ( 'hapter  IV, 
where  Nigel  does  a  gallant  rescue  on  horse- 
back   and    falls   more   in    love   than    ever 
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Man  mills  away  in  wheat 
vital  elements  of  life 

Largely  to  this  waste  we  can  now  trace  the  fact  that 
one-third  ofoAmerica  is  undernourished 


jilNK    in  every  three  of 


us- 


rich  and  poor  alike — suffers 
from  malnutrition,  authori- 
ty s  say. 


\oc     in     Russia,     in     Austria,     in 
Vrmenia,   but   here  in    America,   the 
world's   greatest    food-producing   na-      health  and  growth 


tin  blood  which  carries  life-giving 
oxygen  to  every  cell.  The  calcium, 
predominant  element  in  every  bone. 
The  phosphorus  which  the  brain  and 
nerves  must  have.  Elements — these 
and    others — absolutely    essential    to 


tion! 

You  hear,  every  day, 
complaints    of    "that 
tired    feeling."     You 
se«    your  friends  devel- 
oping "nerves,"    weak- 
ning    under   the   strain 
f  our  modern  life. 
Why?        Those    who 
study   tlH-se   things   s;i\ 
the     underlying     cause 
in    most    cases    is    mal- 
nutrition   -lack    of   the 
right    kind   of  food. 

Thoug h  y  o u  e a  I 
enough  food,  the  chances 
are  one  in  three  that  you 
or  your  family  do  not 
get  enough  of  certain 
food  elements. 

Elements  the  body 
needs 

The  bod)  is  composed 
of  water  and  sixteen 
vital  chemical  and  min- 
<  ral  elements.    I  o  attain 


The  sixteen  vital 
elements  of  nutrition 


Oxygen 

Nitrogen 
I [ydrogen 
Carbon 
Sulphui 

U.u.msiiini 
Phosphorus 
Calcium 


Sodium 

(  lilorin 
Fluorin 
Silicon 
Manganese 
jsium 

Iron 
Iodine 


In  the  whole  wheat  kernel  all 
of  these  elements  are  found. 
But  man  mills  away  most  of 
the  last  twelve  of  them  in  the 
outer  six  layers  of  the  grain. 

"He  has  suffered  both  stomach 

and  intestinal  congestion  just 
to  the  extent  that  his  refining 
process  has  been  carried  o 

one  authority.  Ami 
another  say-,  of  these  wasted 
elements:  "Much  ill-health 
and  malnutrition  come  from 
their  insufficiency." 


Only  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain  can  all  of 
them  be  secured. 


sixteen-vital-elements 
food 

There  is  a  food,  of  de- 
lightful flavor,  which 
comes  to  you  undimin- 
ished in  its  nutritive 
values  —  Pettijohn's  — 
whole  wheat  crushed 
and  toasted. 

Its  natural  nut-like 
sweetness,  brought  out 
full  in  the  toasting,  ap- 
peals to  old  and  young 
alike. 

Served  with  cream 
and  a  bit  of  sugar  if 
you  wish,  it  makes  a 
vital  energy  ration  ot 
surprising  deliciousness. 

If  you  have  a  child 
who  is  not  so  rosy- 
cheeked    and    active   as 


its   fullest   development,  to    maintain      he  should  he — -give  him  Pettijohn's. 


its  health  and  normal  functions  u  must 
be  supplied  with  food  containing  all 
these  elements. 

In  the  whole  wheat  grain  Nature 

offers    ns    th<  :teen    vital    food 

lem<  nts  in  more  nearly  the    propt  r 

portion   than   in   any   oth<  r  food, 

e  possibly  milk. 

But,  in  the  modern  preparation 
of  wheat,  many  of)  these  elements 
are  largely  lost  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  six  outer  layers  of 
the  i*rain,  commonlv  called  the  bran. 


The  iron,  which  makes  that   part  of      Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  yourself  are  feeling  below 
par  in  energy  and  vim — try  Petti- 
john's. 

If  you  suffer  from  congestion  ol 
the  intestinal  tract,  give  this  food 
with  its  natural  bran  laxative  a  chance 
to  sei  \  on  right. 

Make  tomorrow's  breakfast  ol 
P<  ttijohn's,  the  sixteen-vital-elements 
food.  Your  grocer  has  it — or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
1027M   Railway  Exchange   Building, 
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Comes  with  more  tablets,  after  a  sleepless 
night.  And  when  it  is  over,  Noel  hardly 
knows  what  to  think.  "Was  it  Nigel  after 
all?  Did  I  dream  last  night  that  1  was  a 
man  called  Nigel  Carter;  or  is  Nigel  Carter 
now  dreaming  that  he  is  a  man  called  Noel 
Carton?  Am  I  writing  a  novel?  Is  Nigel 
writing  a  journal?  And  Hilda?  .  .  .  My 
dream  girl,  my  dream  love!" 

Nigel  goes  to  bed  and  wakes  as  Noel,  or 
it  is  simply  that  Noel  wakes  up.  But  he 
can  no  longer  think  of  Hilda  as  unreal,  and 
he  is  more  interested  now  in  putting  down 
his  own  thoughts  and  sensations  in  the 
journal  than  in  getting  on  with  the  novel, 
except  when  he  can  fall  asleep  again  and 
dream  himself  Nigel.  He  finds  it  hard, 
when  he  wakes  out  of  one  of  the  dreams, 
to  understand  that  ho  is  not  Nigel,  going 
down  to  breakfast  with  Joeelyn,  but  Noel 
on  his  way  to  Josephine.  And  now  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  write  the  novel  in  the  third 
person.  "Nigel  insists  on  being  /.  Or 
rather,  it  is  /  who  insist  on  being  Nigel." 

Things  go  on  this  way,  mixing  reality  and 
the  novel,  until  poor  Noel  gets  to  calling 
Josephine  Joeelyn,  and  to  alluding  to  inci- 
dent s  in  the  novel  as  tho  they  had  hap- 
pened in  real  life.  Josephine  accuses  him 
of  drinking. 

And  then  he  throws  himself  again  into 
the  story.  He  no  longer  needs  to  dream, 
which  is  fortunate,  since  even  five  tablets 
tailed  to  send  him  off  when  he  took  that 
number,  in  agony  at  his  wakefulness.  But 
the  novel  saves  him.  He  lives  in  that,  and 
gradually  he  is  winning  Hilda  from  Ronald. 
On  the  eve  of  the  marriage  Hilda  suddenly 
decides  to  put  the  ceremony  off.  She  docs 
not  feel  sure  that  she  loves  Ronald. 

Three  nights  without  sleep,  and  no  more 
novel.  Then  Noel  falls  asloep,  out  in  a 
shady  spot  in  Konsington  Gardens.  When 
he  woke  the  sun  was  low,  and  he  felt  calm 
and  rested.  He  sets  out  for  home,  and 
suddenly  meets  Bill  kundle,  Hilda's 
brother.  Now,  he  and  Hilda,  that  is, 
Nigel  and  Hilda,  had  agreed  to  part.  But 
when  he  sees  Bill  he  has  to  ask  after  her. 
Bill  tells  him  she's  coming  to  London  to 
work  for  the  poor.  Then  he  says  ta-ta, 
and  goes  on  his  way.  But  Noel  remembers 
that  he  hasn't  Hilda's  address.  He  runs 
a  tier  Bill,  calling  to  him  to  wait — when  Bill 
suddenly  vanishes. 

"Well,  there  it  is.  That's  what  hap- 
pened. And  what  is  one  to  make  of  it? 
<  )r  was  it,  just,  a  dream?" 

Dream  or  no,  Noel  goes  to  meet  all  the 
trains  that  come  into  Paddington,  sure 
that  in  time  Hilda  will  get  off.  And  she 
does,  sure  enough.  But  he  loses  hw  again. 
Yet,  she  confesses  that  she  loves  him- 
bves  Nigel.  Hilda  loves  him,  and  Joeelyn 
goes  on  living.  What  is  more,  Joeelyn  is 
quite  capable  of  harming  Hilda. 

Noel  goes  home,  finds  his  wife  out,  and 
decides  to  hunt  through  her  dosk.  He 
finds  a  revolver,  and  also  a  draft  of  a  letter 
to  her  lawyer.  It,  is  clear  to  Noel  that  the 
woman  is  conspiring  to  have  him  sent  to 
a  madhouse.  The  letter  is  clear  on  that. 
point.  And  then  what  will  become  of 
Hilda? 

So  he  wails  for  Joeelyn  to  come  back, 
and   when  she  does — 

"I  didn't,  want  any  noise.  I  took  her 
round  the  throat  with  both  my  hands.  I 
say,  I  didn't  want  any  noise.  It  had  got 
to  be  done  and  I  had  no  mind  to  be  inter- 
rupted until  it  was  done.  .  .  .  Well,  Hilda's 
safe.     There  won't  be  any — " 
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THE  FIRST  STORY  OF  ENGLAND'S 
SUFFRAGE  FIGHT 

VIVIEN  WARREN  and  Honoria  Fraser 
are  two  young  women  who  carry  on  a 
business  described  on  their  office-door  as 
Consultant  Actuaries  and  Accountants,  and 
which  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding that  of  advice  on  certain  legal  mat- 
ters, for,  tho  women  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  England,  still,  as  Vivie  says,  "If 
women  clients  choose  to  consult  us  there  is 
no  law  to  prevent  them,  or  to  make  our 
giving  advice  illegal."  So  these  two'  Newn- 
ham  girls  (strong  suffragists,  of  course)  are 
earning  a  good  living  in  spite  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  them,  and  Vivie  is  even 
reading  law  by  herself  so  that  she  may 
qualify  in  case  the  way  should  open. 

When  Sir  Harry  Johnstone  wrote  his  ex- 
tremely entertaining  novel,  "The  Gay 
Dombeys,"  he  had  a  distinctively  original 
idea  in  linking  his  characters  with  those  of 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  lour  de  jorce  was  successful.  Whether 
he  has  gained  anything  by  connecting  the 
dramatis  perso/ice  of  his  last  story,  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Daughter"  (Macmillan),  Avith  one 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  rather  disreputable  heroii.es, 
may  be  questioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  interest  of  his  novel. 

The  story  opens  in  June,  1900,  and  closes 
soon  after  the  armistice,  a  period  which 
witnessed  the  most  radical  changes  in  En- 
glish life,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  it 
packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  incident. 
It  deals  with  the  career  of  an  ambitious, 
talented  young  woman,  who  makes  her 
way  in  the  world  in  spite  of  certain  handi- 
caps of  sex  and  circumstance.  Her  "quali- 
fication" came  about  in  this  way: 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  a  South- African 
hospital,  describing  a  young  man  dying  in 
the  bed  next  him  and  telling  Vivie  some- 
thing of  his  history,  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity. David  Williams  was  the  son  of  a 
Welsh  clergyman,  and  had  been  a  source  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  father  for  years. 
He  had  studied  under  a  London  architect 
by  the  name  of  Praed  (an  old  friend  of 
Vivie's),  had  got  into  some  scrape  for  which 
Praed  had  dismissed  him,  and  gone  out  to 
Africa,  to  meet  his  fate  in  the  Boer  War. 

In  the  story  of  this  prodigal  Vivie  sees 
her  chance  to  carry  out  a  scheme  she  has 
long  meditated.  She  arranges  matters 
with  her  partner,  obtains  a  suit  of  men's 
clothes,  and  takes  the  plunge.  She  hires  a 
set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  becomes 
a  student  of  law  under  the  name  of  David 
Williams.  She  goes  to  her  old  friend 
Praed,  takes  him  into  her  confidence,  tells 
of  her  desire  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  and 
finally  gets  him  to  help  her.  He  tells  her 
what  he  knows  of  Williams's  history  and 
reluctantly  consents  to  give  a  reference  if 
called  on.  Whereupon  Vivie  Warren  dis- 
appears from  the  scene  for  a  time  and  her 
place  is  taken  by  one  David  Williams,  who 
lives  in  the  Temple,  is  later  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  ultimately  opens  an  office  there. 
She  also  makes  sundry  visits  to  Pontystrad, 
where  dwells  the  Reverend  Howel  Williams, 
whose  failing  sight  prevents  his  seeing  ex- 
actly what  his  son  looks  like,  but  is  only  too 
glad  to  welcome  the  reformed  sinner.  Only 
old  Bridget,  the1  nurse,  suspects  the  truth, 
but  she  says  nothing,  seeing  her  master's 
happiness.  And  so  for  eight  years  the 
fraud  is  carried  on. 

This  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  book.  It  is 
perfectly  incredible  that  a  woman  could 
pass  herself  off  successfully  as  a  man  for 
such  a  long  period,  on  so  many  kinds  of 
people,  but,  granted  that  the  deception 
could  be  maintained,  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  not  improbable. 


You  Traced  the  World  on 
Rand  M?Nally  Maps — 

FOR  more  than  half  a  century  the  name 
Rand  MVNally  has  stood  for  good  maps. 
From  a  humble  beginning  the  business  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

As  the  business  has  grown  in  size,  so,  too,  it  has 
grown  in  scope.  Today,  Rand  M^Nally  makes 
practically  every  conceivable  kind  of  map  for  every 
conceivable  purpose. 

The  catalog  of  Rand  M-Nally  maps,  globes 
and  atlases  for  schools  alone  contains  several  hun- 
dred pages.  In  addition,  there  are  thousands  of 
maps  for  business  and  for  the  home. 

Political  maps,  physical  maps,  climatic  maps, 
historical  maps,  classical  maps,  Biblical  maps,  lan- 
guage maps,  atlases,  globes  and  map  systems  of 
every  description  and  for  every  country — all  of 
these  and  more  are  made  by  Rand  M^Nally. 

Accuracy  —  simplicity — "readability"  and  har- 
monious coloring  are  four  reasons  for  the  acknowl- 
edged superiority  of  Rand  M9Nally  maps. 

For  these  reasons  General  Pershing  chose 
Rand  M?Nally  maps.  And  for  the  same  reasons 
they  are  used  by  practically  every  Government  in 
the  world  and  by  most  school  boards  and  business 
men. 

Use  more  maps — use  Rand  M^Nally  maps. 
They  are  old  friends — tried  and  true — and  you  can 
depend  on  them. 

l^MLJLY  <&  €(D)MFABJY 
Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago        42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  YoWC 

Rand  MfNally  Maps  are  not  only  WELL  MADE  but  AMERICAN  MADE  and  hence  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  schools  in  America. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 

Do  you  remember 
the  old  "Rand 
M^Nally  Geogra- 
phies"? Well,  these 
books  paved  the  way 
to  bigger  things.  On 
this  foundation 
Rand  M?Nally  & 
Company  has  built 
up  a  school-book 
business  that  now 
constitutes  one  of  the 
mightiest  factors  in 
the  life  of  20,000,000 
American  children. 

SCHOOL 
MAPS 

Rand  M?Nally 
school  maps,  charts, 
atlases,  books  and 
globes  are  not  only 
WELL  MADE  but 
AMERICAN  MADE. 
In  addition,  they  are 
especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can schools  —  hence 
meet  every  demand 
of  teacher  and  pupil, 
from  grades  to  uni- 
versities. 
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ARTEMIS 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  greatest  help  to  the  young  music 
student— an  instrument  that  plays  all  music 
correctly.  And  not  only  the  composer's 
technique,  but  all  the  delicate  shading  of 
expression  is  brought  out  in  the  exquisite, 
beautiful  tones  of  the  wonderful  ARTEMIS. 
It  can  bo  used  as  a  Player-Piano  or  played 
by  hand. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 
Popular  Idol  Model  $495        Musician  Model  $590 
Music  LoTcr  Model  $535        Artist  Model       $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
rerre.'ents  the  Artemis  Line.  Ask  his  name 
and  address  and  get  our  beautiful  Artemis 
Catalog  No.  30  Free. 

Manufactured  and  Guarantied  by  the 

Thompson   Piano  Mfg.  Co. 

PivmoD     of    Steger    &    Sons    Piano    Mfg.    Co. 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

15,000     Satisfied    Artemis     Patrons    Every    Year 
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Delicious  Muffins 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  M-pound  sample 
•-enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.     Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  SprinK  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Ask  Your  Doctor 


INIUCMTDR?  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
Il>(  VLll  I  *-»I\0  write  for  nur  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
mable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Twist 

ofthe 
Wrt'st- 
A  Flood 
of/feat 


**'      T  T! 

U  new  heating 

in  ven  tion.  makes  every  gas- 

j'-t  a  furnace  for  chilly 

.ther heating1.    Noshov- 

-,'.  No  coal  bills.  A  mere 

•  of  the  wristl 

in  principle,  beauti- 
fully designed,  safe,  extra. 
^V     ordinarilydurable— UaalytQ 
^•^^      the  heating  marvel! 

In  twostyles:  for  heating  only  or, 
•■  ith  the  new  and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and  lighting. 

With  the   mantle,  for   $025 
heating  and  lighting  ■  •       mm  — 
.  $1.75 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us.    Take  no 

oept.  i_ 


'lienor  substitute. 


cILROBIMSONSkr 

SI/Qm/FACTURERS    Of   TW£ 

/y/rrous  uSAiYre gas  naNri.es 

i30r;a3rst^PARiUve 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


Early  in  her  masculine  career  Vivie 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Michael  Ros- 
siter,  a  scientist  who  lives  with  his  wife  in 
London,  where  ho  has  a  fine  laboratory  in 
which  he  pursues  his  investigations  into 
'■  the  bidden  processes  of  life,  miscegenation 
in  starfish,  microbic  diseases,  the  glands  of 
tlie  throat,"  and  other  abstruse  subjects. 

"Ho  was  the  third  son  of  an  impover- 
ished Northumbrian  squire  who  on  his  part 
oared  only  for  the  more  barbarous  field- 
sports,  and  when  he  could  take  his  mind  off 
them  believed  that  at  some  time  and  place 
unspecified  Almighty  God  had  dictated  the 
English  Bible  word  for  word,  had  estab- 
lished the  English  Church,  and  had  scrupu- 
lously prescribed  the  functions  and  limi- 
tations of  women." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  strange  origin  for  a, 
man  liko  Rossiter,  but  still  more  incongru- 
ous was  his  wife,  an  estimate  of  whose  taste 
and  judgment  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following: 

"Linda  conceived  if  was  her  womanlj 
mission  to  lighten  the  severity  of  Michael's 
choice  in  furniture  and  decorations.  She 
introduced  rickety  and  expensive  screens 
that  were  easily  knocked  over;  photo- 
graphs in  frames  that  toppled  at,  a  breath; 
covers  on  every  flat,  surface  that,  could  be 
covered  ,  .  .  absurd  ornaments,  china  cats 
with  exaggerated  necks,  alabaster  figures  of 
stereotyped  femalo  beauty,  and  flower-pot 
stands  of  ornate  bamboo." 

The  acquaintance  ripens  into  a  friend- 
ship, and  finally  Vivie's  secret  is  exposed  in 
the  most  commonplace  manner.  Dining 
one  night  at  the  Rossiters',  after  some  stren- 
uous work  on  a  case,  Vivie  faints.  Ros- 
siter carries  her  into  the  library,  unbuttons 
her  shirt  to  feel  her  heart  action — and  the 
secret  is  out.  Something  else  comes  out 
too,  for  with  the  revelation  of  Vivie's  sex 
there  comes  to  both  of  them  the  knowledge 
of  what  their  friendship  really  means. 

"The  secret  had  been  guessed,  was 
known;  and  as  they  held  each  other  with 
their  eyes  as  tho  the  world  were  well  lost 
in  this  discovery,  their  lips  met  in  one  kiss, 
and  for  a  minute  Vivie's  arms  were  round 
Michael's  neck,  for  just  one  unforgettable 
moment,  a  moment  she  felt  she  would  have 
cheerfully  died  to  have  lived  through." 

And  now  the  reader  must  prepare  for  a 
surprize.  Vivio  is  a  distinctly  modern 
woman.  The  matrimonial  or  antimatri- 
monial  vagaries  of  certain  of  her  friends 
displease,  but  do  not  alienate,  her.  She  has 
principles,  but  no  religious  faith;  she  is  a 
strong  suffragist,  having  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  tin*  various  disabilities  of  her 
sex,  and  her  legal  career  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  righting  such  of  those  wrongs 
as  she  could.  Intelligent ,  keen-witted,  and 
well  educated,  she  is  just,  the  sort  of  woman 
one  might  expect  to  throw  all  considera- 
tions to  the  winds  save  that  of  her  own 
and  her  lover's  happiness,  justifying  her 
conduct  to  herself  and  the  world  by  the 
well-worn  excuses. 

Instead  of  this  she  writes  a  long  letter  to 

Rossiter,  in  which  she  tells  him  her  story. 
confess*  -  lor  love  for  him,  acknowledges 
In-  <lut'  !■•  hi-  wife  and  to  his  career,  and 
pari  For  some  three  months  Uos- 
-iter  is  not  himself,  muddles  his  experi- 
ments, loses  his  temper  frequently,  and 
even  has  two  of  his  wife's  most,  object  :on- 
able  dogs  secretly  poisoned,  but  finally  he 
-'  ttlea  down  to  "play  the  game"  as  Vivie 

Meanwhile,  David  Williams  goes  abroad 


and  is  heard  of  no  more,  and  some  time 
after  Vivie  Warren  returns  and  throws  her- 
self heart  and  soul  into  the  suffrage  move- 
ment, an  account  of  which,  with  its  mili- 
tant phase,  is  fully  given.  This  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  a,  compact,  account  of 
the  struggle  of  the  years  1910-11-12  has 
been  attempted  in  fiction,  and  tho  now  those 
days  seem  to  lie  many  years  behind  us  and 
much  of  the  interest  has  subsided  since  the 
object  was  attained,  the  record  is  a  valu- 
able one,  tho  not  always  pleasant' reading. 
The  account  of  the  Derby,  when  Miss  Davi- 
son threw  herself  upon  the  neck  of  the  King's 
horse,  is  very  striking. 

"A  great  surgeon  happening  to  be  at 
Epsom  race-course  On  a  friend's  drag,  had 
hurried  to  offer  his  services.  .  .  .  Presently 
there  was  a  respectful  stir  in  the  privileged 
ring,  and  Vivie  was  conscious  by  the  raising 
of  hats  that  the  King  stood  among  them, 
looking  down  on  the  woman  who  had  offered 
up  her  life  before  his  eyes  to  enforce  the 
woman's  appeal.  He  put  his  inquiries  and 
offered  his  suggestions  in  a  low  voice,  but, 
Vivie  withdrew,  less  with  the  fear  that  her 
right  to  be  there  and  her  connection  with 
the  tragedy  might  be  questioned  as  from 
some  instinctive  modesty.  The  occasion 
was  too  momentous  for  the  presence  of  a 
supernumerary.  Emily  Wilding  Davison 
should  have  her  audience  of  her  sovereign 
without,  spectators." 

Then  comes  the  Great,  War.  Vivie  has 
just  been  released  from  prison,  where  she 
has  been  serving  a  three  years'  sentence  for 
arson,  and  is  caught  in  Brussels  by  the 
opening  of  hostilities.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  deals  with  the  war  and  contains 
the  incidents  one  might  expect.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  execution  as  a  spy  by 
the  Germans  of  a  young  Englishman  who  is 
in  Brussels  only  upon  private;  business. 
And  yet,  tho  author  does  not  depict  the 
Germans  as  all  incarnate  devils;  Vivie  has 
pleasant,  relations  with  some  of  them  during 
her  career  in  the  Red  Gross.  The  war  goes 
on  to  its  close.  An  air-raid  in  London  de- 
stroys Rossiter's  laboratory  and  kills  his 
wife,  a  piece  of  news  that  Vivie  learns 
through  an  old  copy  of  The  Times  which 
falls  into  her  hands.  And  then  events 
begin  to  march  rapidly.  The  armistice  is 
signed  and  Sir  Harry  winds  up  his  story 
with  a  chapter  disposing  of  his  characters 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Tho  book  is  so 
full  of  incident  thai  it,  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  outlines  of  a  most, 
interesting  novel,  told  in  the  author's  vivid 
and  incisive  style. 


Nothing  in  That  Line. — A  visiting  min- 
ister was  proceeding  to  examine  the  children 
of  a  Sunday-school  as  to  their  general 
knowledge  of  Bible  characters,  and  began: 

"  Who  was  the  first  man?  " 

"  Adam,"  they  all  answered  in  chorus. 

"  Who  was  the  first  woman?  " 

"  Eve,"  they  all  shouted. 

"  Who  was  the  meekest,  man?  " 

"  Moses." 

"  Who  was  tin-  meekest  woman?  " 

Every  one  was  silent ,  the  children  looked 
blankly  at  each  other,  but  none  could 
answer.  Finally  a  little  hand  went  up. 
ami  the  preacher,  looking  at  the  little 
fellow,   said:      'Well,    my   little   man,   who 

W8  -'   she" 

"There  wasn't  any,"  confidently  assert- 
ed the  boy. —  Western  Christian  Advocatt 
(Cincinnati  \. 


A  Socialist  Help.— If  the  "pen"  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  Debs  is  well 
equipped  for  the  fray. — Columbus  DU-pnirh. 
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Harrison  Radiators  through 
their  quality — their  service — 
their  all  season  dependability — 
definitely  increase  the  popular 
esteem  for  automobiles  which 
are  Harrison  equipped.  That 
this  is  recognized  by  many 
motor  car  manufacturers  is  best 
indicated  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing number  who  are  building 
Harrison  equipped  cars. 

The  Essex  Automobile,  like 
the  Hudson  Super-Six,  is 
Harrison  equipped. 

Harrison    Radiator    Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
General  Sales  Offices      Detroit,    Michigan 


Shutter- 
Controlled 
Hexagon 
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Folder  for  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence  under  each 
subdivision . 


Can  you  find  a  letter 
in  your  own  files? 


Ten    o'clock    at    night, 
stopped  in  at  your  office- 
to  a  train. 


You've  just 
-on  your  way 


You  may  never  have  laid  a  finger  on 
one  of  your  files  before  —  but  unerr- 
ingly you  step  to  the  proper  file  and  in 
a  few  seconds  you  have  found  the 
needed  letter.  The  secret  is  the  "Y 
and  E"  Direct  Name  Filing  System. 

A  system  almost  absurdly  simple — as 
easily  adapted  to  the  big  business  as 
to  the  small  one.  And  a  filing  clerk 
needs  almost  no  training  to  use  it 
swiftly  and  accurately. 

If  your  filing  system  does  not  produce 
letters  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  tele- 
phone or  write  today  for  a  "  Yand  E" 
System  Service  man. 


"Write  on  your  business  letter- 
head for  our  new  booklet  "Find- 
ing and  Filing  in  Less  than  Tea 
Seconds." 


J'inding  or  filing  a  letter  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Philadelphia  Skow 
Case  Company,  thanks  to  the 
"Y  and  E"  Direct  Name  Filing 
System.  Their  compact  filing  de- 
partment is  pictured  above. 


\awman  and  Frbe  Mfg«(P« 

Filing   Sjfmtem  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1034  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches,   Agents  or  Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
In  Canada       The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  On. 


connection 
appointing 


VAST  POWER  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PRESIDENT 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

and  is  the  subject  of  general  editorial  com- 
ment throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  is  supposed,  tho  often  errone- 
ously, to  embody  in  a  very  direct  sense  the 
policy  of  the  Presidential  party;  it  stirs 
the  country;  it  often  affects  Congressional 
elections;  and  if  its  recommendations  cor- 
respond with  real  and  positive  inter*  sis 
of  sufficient  strength,  they  sooner  or  later 
find  their  way  into  law. 

"The  veto  power,  taken  in 
with  the  message  and  the 
power,  is  an  effective  political  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  By  using  a 
threat  of  the  veto,  he  may  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  which  he  personally  favors; 
and  at  all  times,  in  considering  important 
measures,  Congress  must  keep  in  view  the 
possible  action  of  the  President,  especially 
where  it  is  a  party  question  and  the  correct 
attitude  before  the  country  is  indispensable. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  even  went  so  far  as  to  warn 
Congress  publicly  that  he  would  not  sign 
certain  measures  then  before  that  body— 
and  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  those 
who  said  that  he  should  not  veto  a  bill 
until  it  was  laid  before  him. 

"In  addition  to  his  powers  and  duties, 
the  President  enjoys  certain  privileges  and 
rights.  No  tribunal  in  the  land  has  any 
jurisdiction  over  him  for  any  offense.  He 
can  not  be  arrested  for  any  crime,  no  matter 
how  serious— even  murder.  He  may  be 
impeached,  but  until  judgment  has  been 
pronounced  against  him  he  can  not  be  in 
any  way  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

And  the  President — if  he  has  a  genius  for 
politics,  and  many  a  President  has  possest 
that  gift — can  sometimes  actually  control 
the  making  of  laws,  and  there  is  no  more 
illustrative  instance  of  this  than  Lincoln's 
maneuvers  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  freed  the 
slaves.     Charles  A.  Dana  tells  the  story: 

"In  order  thus  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  first  to  have  the 
proposed  amendment  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  When  that  ques- 
tion came  to  be  considered,  the  issue  was 
soen  to  be  so  close  that  one  State  more 
was  necessary.  The  State  of  Nevada  was 
organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union  to 
answer  that  purpose.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  people  complain  of  Nevada  as 
superfluous  and  petty,  not  big  enough  to  be 
a  Stato;  but  when  1  hoar  that  complaint 
I  always  hear  Abraham  Lincoln  saying, 
'It  is  easier  to  admit  Nevada  than  to  raise 
another  million  of  soldiers.' 

"In  March,  1864,  the  question  of  allow- 
ing Nevada  to  form  a  Stato  government 
finally  came  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  was  strong  opposition 
to  it.  For  a  long  time  beforehand  the 
question  had  been  canvassed  anxiously. 
At  last,  late  one  afternoon,  the  President 
came  into  my  office,  in  tho  third  story  of 
tin    War  Department 

"'Dana,'  he  said,  'I  am  very  anxious 
about  this  vote.  It  has  got  to  bo  taken 
next  week.  The  time  is  very  short.  It-  is 
tfoing  to  be  a  great  deal  closer  than  I  wish 
it,  was.' 

'''There  are  plenty  of  Democrats  who 
will  vote,  for  it,'  I  replied.  'There  is  James 
E.  English,  of  Connecticut;  I  think  he  is 
sure,  isn't  he?' 

"'Oh,  yes;  he  ;«  sure  ou  the  merits  of 
the  question.' 
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"'Then,'  said  I,  'there's  "Sunset"  Cox, 
of  Ohio.    How  is  he? ' 

" 'He  is  sure  and  fearless.  But  there  are 
some  others  that  I  am  not  clear  about. 
There  are  three  that  you  can  deal  with 
better  than  anybody  else,  perhaps,  as  you 
know  them  all.  I  wish  you  would  send 
for  them.' 

"He  told  me  who  they  were;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  names  here.  One 
man  was  from  New  Jersey  and  two  were 
from  New  York. 

"'What  will  they  be  likely  to  want?' 
I  asked. 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  the  President; 
'I  don't  know.  It  makes  no  difference, 
tho,  what  they  want.  Here  is  the  alterna- 
tive: that  we  carry  this  vote,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  another  million,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  more,  men,  and  fight  no 
one  knows  how  long.  It  is  a  question  of 
three  votes  or  new  armies.' 

"'Well,  sir,'  said  I,  'what  shall  I  say  to 
these  gentlemen? ' 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  he;  'but  whatever 
promise  you  make  to  them  I  will  perform.' 

"I  sent  for  the  men  and  saw  them  one 
by  one.  I  found  that  they  were  afraid  of 
their  party.  They  said  that  some  fellows 
in  the  party  would  be  down  on  them.  Two 
of  them  wanted  internal  revenue  collector's 
appointments.  'You  shall  have  it,'  I  said. 
Another  one  war)  ted  a  very  important 
appointment  about  the  custom-house  of 
New  York.  I  knew  the  man  well  whom  he 
wanted  to  have  appointed.  He  was  a 
Republican,  tho  the  Congressman  was  a 
Democrat.  I  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Republican  county  committee  of  New 
York.  The  office  was  worth  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  When  the 
Congressman  stated  the  case,  I  asked  him, 
'Do  you  want  that?' 

"'Yes,'  said  he. 

"'Well,'  I  answered,  'you  shall  have  it.' 

"'I  understand,  of  course,'  said  he,  'that 
you  are  not  saying  this  on  your  own 
authority? ' 

"'Oh,  no,'  said  I;  'I  am  saying  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  President.' 

"Well,  these  men  voted  that  Nevada  be 
allowed  to  frame  a  State  government,  and 
thus  they  helped  secure  the  vote  which  was 
required.  The  next  October  the  President 
signed  the  proclamation  admitting  the 
State.  In  the  February  following  Nevada 
was  one  of  the  States  which  ratified  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  by  which  slavery 
was  abolished  by  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion in  all  of  the  United  States." 

It  follows,  then,  that — considering  the 
vast  powers  of  a  president  and  the  enor- 
mous influence  he  may  command — we  face 
a  grave  problem  of  democracy,  every  fourth 
year,  in  our  choice  of  the  right  man.  But 
there  is  a  deeper,  because  more  abiding, 
problem  in  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
have  the  right  machinery  for  choosing  that 
man.  We  vote — freely,  and  on  the  whole, 
conscientiously.  But  who  selects  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  we  vote?  Are  they  always 
the  candidates  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
own  parties  desire,  or  are  we  perhaps  the 
victims  of  a  system  which,  while  thoroughly 
democratic  in  principle,  is  anything  but 
democratic  in  its  operation  and  results, 
so  that  we  might  almost  as  well  have  the 
French  method  of  electing  a  President? 
In  succeeding  articles  of  this  series,  The 
Literary  Digest  will  review  the  opinions 
of  eminent  authorities  upon  our  machin- 
ery for  President-making. 
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THE  operating  executive  of  a  great  eastern  railroad 
began  to  make  things  hum  when  his  prize  fast 
passenger  train  was  reported  late  four  days  in 
succession.  Fuel  records  showed  more  coal  burned 
on  each  trip,  despite  the  delay.  Because  Consolida- 
tion Coal  was  being  burned,  he  looked  to  us  to  locate 
the  trouble. 

As  the  first  move,  one  of  our  testing  engineers — a  husky  six- 
footer — put' on  overalls  and  acted  as  fireman  on  the  passenger 
train.  He  found  that  our  coal  had  only  recently  been  sub- 
stituted for  that  from  another  company.  By  long  experience 
with  the  other  coal,  the  crew  had  learned  its  peculiarities.  They 
knew  just  when  to  pile  it  on  in  time  to  get  big  power  for  the  bad 
grade  climbs.  They  knew  when  to  shovel  fast  and  when  to  let 
intervals  elapse  between  times.  The  same  procedure  had 
brought  steam  failures  with  the  new  coal  and  the  engine  did 
not  respond  to  sudden  demands. 

The  next  report  was:  "On  time  and  less  coal  burned.'"  The 
answer  had  been  found.  Consolidation  Coal  not  only  was 
vindicated,  but  its  superiority  established.  By  firing  the  en- 
gine himself,  our  engineer  had  found  that  Consolidation  Coal 
required  different  treatment  in  keeping  the  grates  free,  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  the  fireman's  bar  and  a  change  in  fueling 
intervals.  If  given  this  treatment,  results  were  more  eco- 
nomical than  for  the  other  fuel. 

This  is  cited  as  a  demonstration  of  the  actual  and  practical 
service  of  our  Testing  Department,  which  is  back  of  every  ton 
of  Consolidation  Coal.  Every  consumer  of  industrial  fuel  has 
some  fuel  problem  peculiarly  his  own.  His  balance  sheet  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  plant  may  be  affected  by  some  hidden  dif- 
ficulty in  the  selection  or  application  of  coal. 

Our  customers  are  supplied  from  the  production  of  eighty-one 
mines.  By  helping  solve  their  problems  of  selection  and  use, 
we  have  made  Consolidation  Coal  mean  something  more  than 
mere  fuel. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

inkers  Vrust  'Building  •  J\[ew  York  City 
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THINGS  that  endure— Magna 
Charta,  good  books,  deeds, 
fine  strong  paper 

The  lawyer  is  a  proverbial  user 
of  good  paper.  He  appreciates  its 
finer  qualities.  Experience  has 
shown  that  humble  records  often 
become  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. The  ownership  of  prop- 
erty may  hang  on  an  illegible 
affidavit  or  an  old  letter  of  estab- 
lished genuineness. 

Systems  Bond  is  a  splendid  le- 
gal bond.  It  makes  a  dignified 
letterhead,  commands  atten- 
tion, is  fit  to  associate  with 
documents  of  importance.  Its 


quality  crackle  bespeaks  author- 
ity ana  confirms  confidence. 

The  liberal  rag-content  of 
Systems  gives  it  an  impressive 
character.  Careful  loft-drying 
seasons  every  sheet,  perfectly. 
Your  printer  is  glad  to  have 
you  specify  it — you  will  like  the 
job. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers —  a  grade  for  every  bond 
and   ledger  need — all  produced 
under   the    same    advantageous 
conditions— and  including  the 
IjflP     well-knownPilgrim,Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


TneTlag-content  Loft -dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice 
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A  COUNTY  HEALTH  CENTER 


CALIFORNIA  is  becoming  known  as  a 
State  where  the  adoption  of  the  county 
as  a  public-service  unit  has  been  successful 
in  abolishing  distinctions  between  well- 
served  cities  and  neglected  country  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  general  community.  Her 
county  libraries  are  the  envy  of  older  States 
where  the  law  does  not  permit  the  estab- 
lishment! of  these  public  utilities  by  coun- 
ties. The  latest  development  of  this  sort 
would  appeal'  to  be  the  county  health  cen- 
ter with  its  rural  branches,  where  are  con- 
solidated and  developed  all  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  interests  of  the  region — the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  public-school  children, 
operation  of  public  clinics  and  dispensaries, 
and  the  coordination  of  local  medical  and 
public  health  organizations.  The  center 
at  Alameda  County,  located  in  the  city  of 
Oakland,  is  described  by  Miss  Annie  Flor- 
ence Brown,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  center,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Modern  Hospital  (Chicago). 
Writes  Miss  Brown: 

"The  Public  Health  Center  is  an  organi- 
zation which  consolidates,  administers,  and 
increases  the  efficiency  of  public  health,  re- 
lief, welfare,  and  charitable  work  in  the 
community.  This  is  done  by :  ( 1 )  The  con- 
solidation, maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  public  clinics  of  all  kinds;  (2)  the  installa- 
tion for  their  use  of  complete  scientific  lab- 
oratories; (3)  the  conducting  of  popular 
education  in  hygiene  and  sanitation;  and 
(4)  the  elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  effort  in  the  field  of  community 
service  by  coordinating  relief  and  social 
service  agencies  through  the  maintenance  of 
a  central  clearing-house  or  confidential 
exchange. 

"Three  factors  were  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
initial  meeting  held  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in 
1918,  for  the  organization  of  the  Alameda 
County  Public  Health  Center.  They  were 
(1)  the  need  for  better  health  instruction 
in  our  public  schools;  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  dispensaries  in  the  com- 
munity; and  (3)  the  coordination  of  exist- 
ing public  health  organizations  in  the 
county,  chief  among  which  was  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  which  had  been 
well  established  for  a  decade. 

"In  June,  1918,  a  preliminary  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing. 
...  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  it  was 
determined  to  urge  that  the  health  work 
of  the  public  schools  of  Oakland  and  Berke- 
ley, together  with  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society  of  Alameda  County, 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed health  center,  which*1  should  be 
supervised  by  a  director  professionally 
trained  in  public  health 

"It  was  further  determined  at  this  meet- 
ing to  develop  the  health  center  under  the 
direction  of  an  advisory  committee.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
each  of  the  agencies  in  Alameda  County 
performing  health,  relief,  and  welfare  work 
was  invited  to  send  two  representatives — 
one  a  professionally  trained  worker,  the 
other  a  non-professional  representative,  to 
hold  membership  in  and  join  in  organizing 
the  board  of  governors.  ...  At  this  first 


meeting  a  constitution  was  adopted  defin- 
ing the  duties  of  delegates  and  vesting  in  the 
board  of  governors  certain  power  to  deal 
with  questions  of  general  policy 

"The  main  health  center  is  temporarily 
housed  in  a  building  at  one  time  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  former  Oakland  College  of 
Medicine.  Here  had  been  conducted  for 
more  than  twenty  years  various  clinics 
both  medical  and  dental,  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  physicians  who  contributed 
not  only  their  time,  but  also  the  funds  for 
maintaining  same.  In  a  most  generous  and 
progressive  spirit  this  medical  college  pre- 
sented the  site,  building,  and  equipment  to 
the  public  health  center. 

"The  Alameda  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  its  headquarters  in  the  health 
center  building  and  has  located  therein  its 
medical  library  and  trained  librarian.  This 
medical  library  forms  a  nucleus  from  which 
will  develop  the  educational  work  in  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  and  preventive  medicine. 

"At  present  thirteen  different,  clinics  are 
being  conducted  in  this  building  under  the 
supervision  of  the  health  center. 

"Invitations  were  issued  to  all  members 
of  the  Alameda  County  Medical  Society 
asking  their  cooperation  and  requesting 
them  to  state  in  what  department  of  medi- 
cine they  desired  to  work.  These  invita- 
tions met  with  unanimous  acceptance. 
Clinical  committees  have  been  organized 
from  the  physicians  of  Alameda  County. 
The  staff  is  divided  into  a  consulting  staff 
and  a  clinical  staff.  Each  clinic  is  under 
a  chief  from  the  consultant  staff  assisted 
by  a  subchief  from  the  clinical  staff. 

"Altho  clinics  are  operated  mainly  for 
school  children,  a  full  line  of  clinics  is  also 
maintained  for  adults.  Persons  occupied 
during  the  day  by  business  and  industry 
are  served  at  night  clinics.  Admission  to 
these  clinics  is  not  entirely  free,  as  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  each  patient 
at  entrance  with  a  ten-cent  charge  for  all 
subsequent  visits.  Treatment  at  night 
clinics,  however,  carries  a  charge  of  fifty 
cents  and  one  dollar. 

"Before  admission  to  a  clinic,  a  careful 
examination  of  each  case  is  made  by  a  well- 
organized  social  service  department. 

"As  each  case  leaves  the  health  center 
it  is  carefully  followed  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service.  A  number  of  large 
hospitals  in  our  community  have  turned 
over  their  social  service  work  to  the  health 
center.  The  new  county  hospital  now 
under  construction  plans  to  have  all  admis- 
sions of  the  patients  through  the  social 
service  department  of  the  health  center. 

"In  connection  with  this  department 
there  is  being  developed  a  clearing-house 
or  confidential  exchange  for  clinical,  nurs- 
ing, and  social  service  activities  for  other 
agencies  in  Alameda  County  as  well  as  for 
the  health  center.  A  uniformity  of  record 
system  and  organization  will  thus  coordi- 
nate the  social  service  work  of  the  county. 

"A  site  covering  a  city  block  located  at 
the  civic  center  of  our  community  has  al- 
ready been  purchased.  An  active  cam- 
paign is  now  being  conducted  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Daniel  Crosby,  former 
health  officer  of  Oakland,  for  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  modern 
building. 

"The  plans  for  this  proposed  building 
contemplate  a  two-story  U-shaped  struc- 
ture with  a  central  court.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  the  lobby,  waiting-rooms,  and 
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DURAND    Steel 
Racks   are   the 

product  of  engineer- 
ing forethought  and  skill. 

The  skill  has  gone  into  the 
strength  and  rigidity  of  their 
construction,  and  the  accu- 
rate fitting  of  every  part. 

The  forethought  has  gone 
into  their  design  —  their 
adaptability  to  every  stor- 
age purpose — and  the  care- 
ful selection  of  material. 

Consult    us     about    Steel    Racks 
and  Bins  or  about  Steel  Lockers. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 
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Regular  Exercise 

— /#  r  good-looking  hair. 


Send  for  these 
"Packer"  Samples 

Halt-cake  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  good  for 
several   refreshing 

■hampOOl      -IOC. 

Liberal  Sample  Bottle 
of  Packer's  Liqu 

S^jp,  delicately  per- 
tjrlieJ  and  delightfully 

cleansing— lot 


SCALPS  do  need  exercise. 
They  need  it  regularly — if 
they  are  to  support  and  sustain 
healthy,  well-kept  hair,  instead  of 
listless,  straggly,  "don't-care"  hair 
that  falls  out,  causing  worries  and 
regret. 

This  necessary  exercise  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  shampooing 
and  massage.  By  shampooing, 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  proper 
kind  of  shampooing,  as  outlined 
in  the  directions  for  using 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

First,  ringer-tip  the  foamy, 
pine- tar  lather  into  your  scalp, 
gently  but  firmly. 

After  a  thorough  massage,  the 
lather  may  be  left  on  for  ten 
minutes,  or  more,  with  benefit — 
before  rinsing  it  off  with  warm 
water  and  drying  the  hair  with  a 
towel. 

Now  see  how  much  fresher, 
how  much  more  brisk  and  pliant 
your  scalp  feels  after  this  exercise 
with  soothing,  healing,  healthful 
"Packer's." 

Consider  also  the  benefit — both 
immediate  and  ultimate — which 
comes  to  the  hair,  as  a  logical 
result  of  this  regular,  systematic 
scalp   exercise. 

PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR  SOAP 
delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delightfully 
and  refreshes  the  scalp  —  keeping  the 
hail  soft  and  attractive. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept    84-J,    120    West    32nd   Street,    New   York 
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administrative  offices.  In  one  wing  will  he 
located  rooms  for  dental,  medical,  surgical, 
and  orthopedic  clinics.  .  .  .  The  opposite 
wing  will  he  devoted  to  clinics  for  school 
children.  In  this  wing  will  also  he  found 
the  administrative  offices  for  the  health 
development  work  of  the  public  schools. 
.  .  .  An  important  feature  of  the  new 
health-center  building  will  be  the  large 
modern  dental  clinic  and  dental  labora- 
tories. .  .  .  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
located  the  library  and  meeting-place  for 
the  Medical  Association  of  Alameda 
County.  On  the  same  floor  lecture-halls 
well  equipped  with  stereopticon  and  mov- 
ing-picture apparatus  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  popular  lectures  on  public 
health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation.  During 
the  day  hours  will  be  given  talks  to  all  the 
grades  of  school  children.  The  evenings 
will  be  utilized  for  lectures  to  adults  en- 
gaged in  industries  during  the  day. 

"Provision  is  being  made  for  a  depart- 
ment of  dietetics  where  instruction  will  be 
given  to  mothers  in  the  value  of  different 
foods  for  children  as  well  as  for  the  sick. 

"Alt ho  the  main  health  center  is  situ- 
ated in  Oakland,  (a  city  of  216,361  popula- 
tion, the  largest  city  in  Alameda  County), 
Berkeley,  the  seat  of  the  State  University, 
with  a  population  of  55,8(58,  has  also  its 
health  center,  which  has  developed  from 
a  well-organized  institution  known  as  the 
Berkeley  Dispensary.  Soon  Alameda,  one 
of  the  sites  proposed  for  the  Pacific  coast 
naval  base,  with  a  population  of  28,806, 
will  also  have  its  health  center. 

"Numerous  small  towns  remote  from  the 
populous  districts  in  Alameda  County  have 
called  upon  the  main  health  center  for 
supervision  in  establishing  branch  health 
centers.  A  number  of  these  are  now  in 
operation,  one  in  San  Leandro,  a  town  of 
4,500  population;  another  at  Hayward, 
population,  4,000;  a  third  at  Niles,  popula- 
tion 1,500.  This  latter  health  center  will 
serve  four  or  five  smaller  towns  covering  a 
district  known  as  the  Washington  Town- 
ship. Plans  are  now  in  preparation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  health  center  at  Liver- 
more,  population,  2,450,  where  is  located  a 
splendidly  equipped  institution  for  tubercu- 
lous patients,  known  as  Arroyo  Sanitarium. 

"In  congested  districts  of  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, where  the  foreign  element  predomi- 
nates, branch  health  centers  known  as 
'Well-Baby  Conferences,'  'Children's  Clin- 
ics,' 'Malnutrition  Classes,'  and  'Dental 
('litiics, '  have  been  established  directly  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  schools.  These 
clinics  are  often  operated  in  cottages  upon 
I  he  school  premises  and  under  the  direction 
of  t  he  director  of  the  health  center  assisted 
by  i  he  school-nurse 

"  A  marvelous  and  ever-increasing  source* 
of  revenue  is  obtained  from  our  former  Red 
Cross  shop,  which  at.  the  closo  of  the  war 
was  given  to  the  health  center  for  opera- 
tion. On  invitation  from  the  health  cen- 
ter t  he  public  schools  of  Oakland  were  asked 
to  cooperate  in  gathering  old  clothes  and 
salvage  of  every  description.  The  shop  is 
now  known  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Shop, 
and  each  month  yields  a  steady  income  of 
over  three  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  is 
used  for  I  he  health  work  of  the  children  of 
our  community 

"Until  i  he  community  has  learned  the 
value  of  these  health  centers  and  asks  for 
their  establishment,  it  is  thought  best  not 
to  urge  too  large  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.     So,    at   present,   most   of   these 


school  health  centers  are  financed  by 
women's  clubs,  prominent  among  which 
are:  the  Oakland  Club,  the  Home  Club, 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  New  Century 
Club.  The  Mothers'  Clubs  are  lending 
their  effort  in  many  directions  to  make 
these  school  health  centers  a  success." 
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RECONSTRUCTED  MILK 

THE  only  difference  between  dried 
skimmed  milk  and  the  product  be- 
fore drying  is  that  water  has  been  removed. 
Is  it  possible  to  restore  the  water  and  ob- 
tain liquid  milk  again?  Facts  set  forth  in 
Public  Health  Reports  (Washington)  indi- 
cate that  it  is,  and  that  furthermore,  by 
restoring  the  butter-fat  removed  in  skim- 
ming, we  may  build  up  normal  milk  once 
more.  The  former  government  city  of 
Nitro,  W.  Va.,  situated  in  a  region  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  milk  in  quan- 
tity, was  supplied  by  a  plant  operated  on 
this  principle.  Indications  are  that  milk 
"reconstructed"  in  this  way  from  water, 
butter,  and  milk-powder  may  take  the 
place  of  fresh  milk,  under  some  conditions, 
and  is  an  excellent  product  with  which 
to  supplement  an  insufficient  supply. 
Writes  Earle  B.  Phelps,  consultant  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  a 
foreword  to  the  account  to  which  reference 
is  made  above: 

"The  possibility  of  supplying  to  a  com- 
munity a  milk  reconstructed  from  its 
previously  desiccated  components  and  wa- 
ter depends  on  a  series  of  steps,  the  com- 
mercial development  of  which  has  been 
taking  place  for  many  years.  These  are 
the  mechanical  separation  of  the  fats  in  the 
form  of  cream  from  the  skimmed  milk, 
and  modern  processes  of  butter-making; 
the  development  of  processes,  first,  of 
skimmed-milk  evaporation,  and,  finally,  of 
complete  desiccation  #to  a  powder  con- 
taining, in  readily  soluble  form,  all  the 
milk  solids  except  the  fats;  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  means  of  emulsifying 
butter-fat  in  water  or  skimmed-milk  solu- 
tion, thus  reconstructing  the  cream;  and, 
finally,  the  conception  of  reconstructing 
a  whole  milk  by  emulsifying  butter-fat 
into  a  solution  of  milk  solids  of  proper 
strength. 

"The  particular  situation  which  has 
been  created  by  the  possibilities  of  recon- 
structed milk  is  without  precedent,  and, 
as  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  the  human  foods,  a  most  conservative 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pure- 
food  laws  has  very  properly  been  main- 
tained. In  view,  however,  of  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  which  are  foreseen  in 
the  development  of  this  field,  it  is  believed 
that  the  problem  must  be  handled  entirely 
upon  its  own  merits  and  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  impropriety  of  handling  reconstructed 
milk,  except  under  its  own  label  and  with 
complete  information  as  to  its  source  and 
method  of  preparation.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
however,  that  reconstructed  milk  can  be 
marketed  in  a  community  under  cleaner 
and  safer  conditions  and  at  less  cost  than 
can  ordinary  milk,  the  consumer  is  entitled 
to  these  advantages,  just  as  he  is  also  en- 
titled to  know  exactly  what  he  is  purchas- 
ing, and,  if  he  prefers  to  use  fresh  cows' 
milk,  to  be  assui'ed  that  he  receives  that 
for  which  he  asks  and  pays." 


"Her  Reznor  Bath" 

Like  a  sun  bath,  are  the  radiant  mellow  rays  of 
Reznor  heat  to  the  soft  and  tender  skin.  Where 
there  are  children  in  the  home,  especially,  you  need 
this  even,  permeating  heat. 

Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 

The  copper  reflector  throws  the  heat  to  the 
cold  floor. 

It  rises  in  soft  waves  of  gentle  warmth  that  heats 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  room. 

When  the  gas  pressure  is  low  is  when  a 
REZNOR  gets  into  real  action  - —  other  types  of 
heaters  may  fail  absolutely,  but  the  REZNOR 
continues  to  burn  as  though  the  gas  pressure  were 
as  strong  as  ever.  Thousands  of  people  have  used 
REZNORS  to  cook  on  when  the  gas  pressure  was 
so  low  the  kitchen  range  would  not  operate. 

The  Reznor  insures  perfect  combustion.  The 
air  is  warmed  without  being  vitiated.  Booklet  on 
this  subject  forwarded  on  request. 

Over  a  million  now  in  use  are  spreading  cheerful 
warmth  over  the  continent. 

We  have  a  style  for  your  use,  whatever  your  needs, 
whether  you  burn  oil,  natural,  or  manufactured  gas.  See 
them  at  your  dealer's. 

Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 


For  the  Bath  Room 
Reznor  Wall  Heater 


For  the  Living  Room 

Reznor 
Fireplace  Heater 


For  the  Garage 

Reznor 
Garage  Heater 
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REZNOR 
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Rernor  Oil  Heater 
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-NEVERLEAK- 
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A  CAN  OF 


With  Your  Tools 

Be  prepared  for  that  radiator  leak. 
This  wonderful  liquid,  hacked  by 
a  Million  Dollar  Guarantee  to  sat- 
isfy or  money  refunded,  positively 
stops  leaks  anywhere  in  cooling 
system,  in  5  to  10  minutes. 
Just  pour  contents  of  can  into 
water  in  radiator,  that's  all.  It 
makes  a  repair  often  better  than 
soldering  and  saves  big  expense 
and  loss  of  time. 

Guaranteed  not  to  clog  or  impair  cool- 
ing system.  Try  ir.  75c  a  can.  At 
all  dealers  or  sent  direct 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

"The  \\t»mViSl    People" 
398  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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^/6?' cowifbri: 
Every  pair  Guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


Dental  Plates 
Won't  Drop 


when  sprinkled  with  Dr. 
Wernet's  Powder.  If  your 
false  teeth  drop,  consult 
your  dentist.  Dr.  Wernet's 
Powder  keeps  dental 
plates  tightly  in  place. 
Banishes  the  embarrassment 
of  a  dental  plate  that  drops 
when  you  eat,  laugh,  talk  or 
sneeze.  Mildly  antiseptic, 
pleasant  tasting, sweetens  the 
breath.  Sold  by  drug  and  de- 
partment stores.  Wernet 
1  Mfg.  Co.,  lift  Beekman 
Stnct,  New  York  City. 


30c,  60c  and  $1.00 

DR.  WERNET'S 

Powder  for  False  Teeth 


Albert  P.  Stevenson,  who  planned  and 
executed  the  work  at  Nitro,  and  Charles 
C.  Peck,  his  assistant,  write  as  follows  in 
the  same  bulletin: 

"For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that 
a  liquid  closely  resembling  milk  and  cream 
could  be  made  by  emulsifying  butter-fat 
obtained  from  unsalted  butter  in  a  solution 
of  skimmed-milk  powder  or  diluted  evapo- 
rated skimmed  milk.  This  procedure  has 
been  very  widely  used  by  the  ice-cream 
industry  and  has  been  sanctioned  for  this 
purpose  by  the  pure-food  officials.  Tins 
liquid  has  also  been  made  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  some  army  field-hospitals  and  on 
several  of  the  battle-ships  to  furnish  a  sup- 
lily  to  the  officers'  mess.  It  has  been  made 
at  various  dairy  and  milk  shows  as  a  means 
of  advertising  milk-powders. 

"The  manufacture  of  reconstructed  prod- 
ucts on  a  small  scale  led  to  the  assumption 
that  a  fairly  large-scale  plant  could  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  and  the  milk  supply  of 
a  city  the  size  of  Nitro  manufactured. 
After  conferring  with  officials  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  and  salutation  and  the 
commissary  department  at  Nitro,  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  the  building  and 
equipping  of  a  plant  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  supply  the  entire  city  with  reconstructed 
milk  and  cream. 

"Reconstructed  milk,  reconstructed 
cream,  ice-cream,  and  fermented  milk 
products,  such  as  cultured  buttermilk 
and  cottage  cheese,  were  all  manufactured. 

"If  the  skimmed-milk  powder  to  be 
used  has  been  selected  with  proper  care, 
the  process  of  dissolving  it  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  At  Nitro  a  vat  buttermilk-machine 
of  ordinary  design  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  machine  was  of  three  hundred 
gallons  capacity  and  was  equipped  with 
a  revolving  heating-coil  to  which  blades 
were  attached,  serving  simultaneously  as 
agitator  and  heater.  It  was  found  that 
better  results  were  obtained  when  the 
powder  was  removed  from  1  he  barrel  with  a 
large  sugar-scoop.  After  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  powder  had  taken  place,' the 
skimmed  milk  was  pumped  to  one  of  the 
mixing-vats  on  the  balcony.  Here  the 
necessary  amount  of  butter,  which  had 
previously  been  cut  into  four-inch  cubes 
on  the  porcelain-topped  table  provided 
for  the  purpose,  was  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture brought  to  a  temperature  of  146°  P. 
and  held  there  for  thirty  minutes.  It  was 
found  that  by  the  time  the  temperature 
had  reached  146°  P.  all  the  butler  had 
melted. 

"After  the  mixture  had  been  pasteur- 
ized, and  while  it  was  at  the  pasteurizing 
temperature,    it    was    passed    through    the 

centrifugal  emulsors. 

"Emulsification    is    brought    about    by 

the  forcing  of  the  mixture  of  butter  and 
skimmed  milk  through  an  extremely  nar- 
row opening,  using  centrifugal  force  gen- 
erated by  revolving  the  bowl  of  t  he  emulsor 

at  a  speed  of  approximately  fifteen  thou- 
sand revolutions  per  minute. 

"From  the  emulsors  the  hot  recon- 
structed milk  was  conducted  to  the  upper 
trough  of  the  cooler  through  sections  of 
one-and-one-half-inch  sanitary  milk  pipe 
to  which  had  been  attached  small  con- 
ductor heads.  The  milk  from  the  emulsors 
contained  a  great  deal  of  foam,  and  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  transmitting  this 
foaming   product    to   the  cooler.     The   use 


of  an  external  tubular  cooler  would  elim- 
inate to  a  great  extent  this  waste  and  in- 
convenience." 

The  quality  of  the  resulting  product  is 
thus  described: 

'The  manufacture  of  milk-powder  and 
reconstructed  milk  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
processes  have  been  studied  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  little  is  known  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  various  methods  of  drying 
and  reconstructing  on  the  composition  of 
the  finished  product.  Infant-feeding  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  in  England 
in  which  dried  milk-powder  was  used. 
These  experiments  indicate  that  children 
can  be  raised  on  reconstructed  milk  with 
no  more  difficulty  than  on  normal  cows' 
milk. 

"To  the  casual  adult  drinker  of  milk, 
carefully  produced  reconstructed  milk 
made  from  the  better  grade  of  powders 
available  in  quantity  on  the  market  to- 
day has  the  appearance  of  normal  milk, 
except  that  it  lacks  a  cream  line.  It  has 
a  flavor  slightly  more  'cooked'  than  the 
pasteurized  market  milk.  This  flavor  to 
many  observers  gives  the  impression  of 
excessive  'richness.'  It  is  not  objectionable 
to  those  used  to  pasteurized  milk,  but  is 
somewhat  distasteful  to  those  accustomed 
to  drinking  raw  milk.  The  freshly  made 
product  very  easily  passes  for  first-class 
normal  milk.  One  serious  physical  defect 
exists,  however:  the  fat-emulsion  as  pro- 
duced at  Nitro  is  not  wholly  permanent. 
On  standing  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a 
temperature  approximately  35°  F.  or  for 
twenty  hours  at  room  temperature,  a  thin 
crust  of  butter  forms  on  the  top  of  the  fluid. 
If  the  milk  is  kept  in  an  ordinary  refrig- 
erator and  consumed  within  twenty-four 
hours  no  separation  is  noticed.  This  'but- 
tering' in  all  probability  is  caused  by  some 
change  in  the  complex  ingredients  of  the 
skimmed  milk  brought  about  by  the  drying 
process.  The  power  to  hold  fat  in  emulsion 
has  been  partially  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
this  effect  is  overcome  by  the  manufac- 
turers, a  product  will  be  available!  which 
will  readily  compete  with  normal  fluid  milk. 
At  present,  reconstructed  milk  forms  an 
excellent,  emergency  supply  which  may 
readily  take  the  place  of  normal  milk 
during  a  shortage  of  the  latter  product." 


HEART-BEATS  FROM  RADIUM— That 
radioactive  substances  have  the  effect  of 
powerful  heart-stimulants  has  been  dis- 
covered by  a  Dutch  physiologist,  according 
to  an  editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical   Engineering    (Now    York).     Says 

1 
this  paper: 

"Belated  information  from  Holland  re- 
veals researches  which  Professor  Zwaarde- 
maker  has  been  making  into  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  radioactivity.  In  some 
highly  interesting  experiments  with  solu- 
tions of  radioactive  metals  on  isolated  frog 
hearts  previously  brought  to  a  standstill 
with  potassium-free  Ringer's  solution,  the 
ingenious  professor  has  coaxed  the  vital 
organs  into  renewed  pulsations.  Perfusion 
with  solution  of  radioactive',  elements  in 
proper  dosage  restored  the  heart-beat, 
whereas  none  of  the  non-radioactive  ele- 
ments did  so.  Dr.  Zwaardemaker  also  dis- 
covered that  the  absence  of  radioactive 
element  in  the  kidney  allows  the  passage 
of  sugar  and  throws  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  arterioles  out  of  action,  while  normal 
activity  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  a 
radioactive  element .      Somehow  we  can  not 
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Harding    and    Coolidge 


Two  Earnest  Americans 

soon  to  be  President  and  Vice-President 

and  what  they  represent 


Harding   and   Coolidge,    your   next   President 
and  Vice-President,   stand  for  these  things: 


Absolute  control  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States.  No  foreign  dictation.  No 
foreign  control  expressed  or  implied. 

Americans  can  govern  their  country  without 
Europe's  assistance. 


Administrative  economy  and  efficiency — an 
end  to  the  scandalous  squandering  of  na- 
tional resources,  reckless  taxation  and  reck- 
less spending. 

******* 

Protection  and  encouragement  for  American 
workers  and  business  men. 

Prosperity  restored  and  permanent. 

t-  #  *  *  :|:  * 

Respect  for  American  traditions  and  for 
American  Independence,  which  are  the  foun- 
dations of  this  government. 


On  the  fourth  of  July,  in  future  as  in  the  past, 
one  flag  will  be  seen.     One  is  enough. 

Independence  means  independence,  now  as 
in  1776. 

This  country  will  remain  American.  Its  next 
President  will  remain  in  our  own  country. 
American  affairs  will  be  discussed  by 
American  public  servants  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  not  in  some  foreign  capital. 

We  decided  long  ago  that  we  objected  to 
foreign  government  of  our  people. 

If  four  million  Americans  could  take  care 
of  themselves  and  their  own  affairs  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago,  one  hundred  million 
Americans — 25  times  as  many — can  do  the 
same  now. 

*     *     *     *     *     * 

Harding  and  Coolidge  will  prove  all  this  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  when 
you  send  them  to  Washington. 

Republican  National  Committee 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 
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/In  ideal  and  convenient 
installation  is  the  Speak- 
man  H-952i  Mixometer 
Shower  over  a  built-in 
tub.  Note  the  room  in- 
side the  curtain  and  that 
you  can  use  the  showej 
without  wetting  the  head. 


The 

Speakman 
Mixometer 


You  use  the  'water  only  once — 

It  drains  off  leaving  you  delightfully 

invigorated  and  clean 

AFTER  a  shower  you  feel  great — -Gallons  of  clean, 
k  sparkling  water  have  cleansed  each  pore  and 
refreshed  every  nerve.  You  hardly  believed  you 
could  feel  so  fine.  Experience  this  shower  exhila- 
ration yourself.     Install  a  shower  at  home. 

But  just  a  word  about  shower  bath  fixtures  them- 
selves. They  should  be  strongly  constructed.  You 
should  know  positively  that  all  parts  are  past  the 
experimental  stage.  Look  especially  at  the  water 
control. 

In  the  most  popular  types  of  Speakman  Showers 
the  water  is  controlled  by  the  Mixometer  which 
regulates  its  temperature  instantly — half  a  turn  of  the 
handle. 

Speakman  engineers  long  ago  developed  the 
Mixometer  to  its  present  stage  of  absolute  perfection. 
And  the  Mixometer  like  all  Speakman  Shower 
parts  bears  the  name  SPEAKMAN. 

When  you  talk  to  your  plumber,  architect  or 
builder  about  Showers  ask  him  about  Speakman 
Showers.     He  knows  them. 

Your  plumber  or  plumbing  supply  dealer  will  give 
you  a  folder  illustrating  and  describing  some  of  the 
more  popular  types  of  Speakman  Showers.*  If  he 
is  out  of  these  folders,  write  us. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON       DELAWARE 
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'  The  Speakman  line  of  showers  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  styles  for  residences,  hotels,  institutions  and  industrial 

establishments.    And  there  is  a  Speakman  Portable  Shower  that  can  be  put  over  almost 

any  tub  m  half  an  hour  with  a  screw  driver 


help  regretting  that  the  eminent  doctor 
made  his  discoveries.  Lifo  is  becoming  so 
complex  that  there  seems  to  be  no  rest  for 
the  weary.  After,  as  has  been  the  habit 
of  some  of  us,  talking  so  much  and  saying 
so  little  about  vitamins,  both  water-solu- 
blo  and  fat-soluble,  must  we  now  begin  to 
worry  about  our  radioactive  rations?  Must 
those  of  us  who  may  be  of  diabetic  propen- 
sity now  prepare  to  take  a  mesothorium 
cure?" 

FINDING  WATER  WITH  A 
HAZEL  ROD? 

"\  1  THETHER  certain  persons  are  able 
*  ^  to  locate  underground  springs  by 
means  of  a  hazel  wand  or  divining-rod,  and 
if  so,  how  they  do  it,  have  been  favorito 
subjects  for  conversation  and  controversy 
for  j-ears.  The  problem  is  particularly 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  table- 
tipping,  the  cuija  board,  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  parlor  occultism.  It  can 
not  bo  said  to  be  devoid  of  practicality,  how- 
ever, for  the  discover j'  and  exact  location 
of  underground  water  are  often  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  especially  in  spots  where 
surface  water  is  not  in  evidence.  If  the 
"dowser,"  as  the  English  call  him,  can 
make  his  claims  good,  he  is  evidently  a 
public  benefactor,  whether  science  can  ex- 
plain his  foats  or  not.  The  editor  of  Dis- 
covery (London)  is  certain  that  the  hazel 
wizard  can  do,  and  has  repeatedly  done, 
this  very  thing.  Reviewing  an  article  con- 
tributed by  Sir  William  Barrett,.  F.R.S.,  to 
the  Psychic  Research  Quarterly  (London), 
ho  writes: 

"How  the  dowsing-rod  works  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  me.  This  article  does  not 
tell  one  how,  for,  it  appears,  no  satisfactory 
cut-and-dried  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non is  yet  forthcoming.  But  it  clears  up 
many  doubtful  points.  It  tells  us  what 
the  water-diviners,  or  'dowsers,'  can  do, 
and  it  suggests  a  cause  of  their  power 
without  attempting  to  elaborate  details. 

"A  dowser  is  a  man  with  very  special 
powers.  He  takos  a  forked  hazel  twig,  and 
with  the  point  of  the  twig  upward  and  a 
fork  lightly  held  in  each  hand,  ho  peram- 
bulates in  a  businesslike  manner  over  coun- 
try in  a  search  for  underground  water  or 
ore.  At  certain  places,  sometimes,  there  is 
an  unconscious  and  involuntary  movement 
of  the  dowser's  muscles  which  causes  the 
twig  to  twist,  and  at  these  places  is  found 
the  oro  or  the  water  which  is  sought.  If  any 
reader  lias  not  heard  previously  of  water- 
divining,  or  dowsing,  wo  may  say  that, 
if  he  asks  us  the  question,  'Do  you  mean 
to  tell  mo  that  a  man,  by  walking  about 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hands  and 
waiting  till  it  twists,  can  locate  water?' 
our  answer  is  'Yes.'  The  fact  seems  well 
established,  and  examples  of  it  will  be 
quoted  below.  It  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  is  the  difficulty,  and  which  is 
rightly  the  concorn  of  psychical  research. 

"A  case  exemplifying  the  power  of  the 
dowser  is  given  by  Sir  William  Barrett  in 
thi  following  words:  'I  was  anxious  to  put 
the  dowser  to  a  severe  test  by  asking  him 
to  locate  places  where  water  would  be 
found  and  where  it  would  not  be  found. 
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A  site  was  selected  in  a  field  on  the  slope 
of  Carrigoona  Mountain  [Ireland],  where 
the  most  shrewd  observer  could  not  pos- 
sibly predict  beforehand  the  presence  or 
absence  of  underground  water  at  any  par- 
ticular spot.  The  rock  is  sandstone  and 
quartzite,  and  water-springs  only  occur  in 
a  few  places.  I  sent  for  a  good  English 
dowser,  Mr.  W.  Stone,  who  came  over 
specially  from  Lincolnshire,  where  he  lived. 
The  field  was  covered  with  grass,  and  the 
bed-rock  was  believed  to  be  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  dowser  marched 
to  and  fro,  and  fixt  on  two  spots  where  he 
said  plenty  of  water  would  be  found  within 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  another 
adjacent  spot  where  he  said  no  water  would 
be  found. 

"'Then  I  took  him  to  another  field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain;  here  he  de- 
clared no  water  would  be  found  anywhere, 
the  forked  twig  refusing  to  'move  in  his 
hands.  A  second  dowser,  a  successful  ama- 
teur, was  tried  a  few  weeks  later;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  previous  dowser's  visit. 
His  indications  exactly  coincided  with  those 
of  the  first  dowser.  Boring  apparatus  was 
obtained  and  a  set  of  boreholes  were  made, 
first  in  one  field,  then  in  the  other.  The 
bed-rock  was  deeper  than  we  thought,  and 
after  boring  through  sixteen  feet  of  hard, 
dry  boulder  clay,  at  the  spot  where  the 
dowser  said  water  would  be  found,  a  splen- 
did spring  of  water  was  encountered.  At 
the  spot,  a  few  yards  distant,  where  the 
dowser  said  there  was  no  water,  we  bored 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  and  spent  a  week 
boring  into  the  rock,  but  no  water  was 
found.  At  the  third  place,  where  he  pre- 
dicted water,  we  found,  on  boring,  a  splen- 
did supply  at  eighteen  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  the  other  field  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  dowser 
declared  no  water  would  be  found,  we 
bored  in  several  places  down  to  the  solid 
rock,  spending  a  whole  month  over  it,  but 
not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  found 
anywhere.' 

"Several  cases  equally  interesting  are 
quoted.  It  appears  that  the  dowser,  the 
possessor  of  this  curious  faculty,  is  a  rare 
bird,  altho  pretenders  are  abundant.  The 
late  John  Mullins,  a  Somersetshire  dowser, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  many 
of  his  successful  locations  in  the  '80's  were 
striking.  On  several  occasions,  after  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  fruitlessly  spent 
in  boring  for  water,  Mullins  located  water 
with  his  twig;  one  of  the  wells  so  found  has 
produced  no  less  than  three  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  an  hour  for  the  last  thirty 
years." 

In  short,  it  seems  to  the  writer  quite 
certain  that  this  power  is  genuine.  For 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  he  notes, 
stories  describing  it  have  been  current. 
He  regards  it  as  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
successes  to  coincidence,  or  to  explain  the 
matter,  saying  that  the  failures  are  forgot- 
ten and  the  successes  alone  remembered. 
We  can  not  reasonably  declare  that  every 
man  who  tells  these  curious  stories  is  a 
liar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  connection  there  can  be  between 
a  man  with  a  piece  of  wood  and  an  under- 
ground well.  Why,  of  all  things,  should 
water  be  located?     He  goes  on: 

"Another  thing  seems  fairly  certain,  and 
that  is,  there  is  no  physical  action  between 
the  water,  or  whatever  it  is  that  is  being 
sought,  and  the  twig.  Murmurs  in  the  lit- 
erature about  electrical,  thermal,  or  radio- 
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The  Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  comes  in  the  finest  of 
combed  cotton  materials,  and 
in  fine  silk  trimmed  worsted 
and  mercerized  garments  of  all 
weights.  There  are  suits  for 
men.  boys  and  misses,  and  we 
have  just  added  to  the  line  the 
most  recent  member  of  the 
"One  Button  Family"  —  a 
sleeping  suit  for  the  kiddles — 
the  simplest,  most  comfort- 
able sleeping  garment  ever 
constructed. 

This    garment    Is    featured    at 
best  stores  everywhere,   but  if 
you    cannot  get   It  easily    and 
quickly,  send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at  Albany 
and  you  will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 
Men's  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 
$3,  13.50,  $4,   $4,50,  $6.  $7,  $8 
Boys'  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 
$2  to  $2.50 
Misses'  Fall  and  Winter   Suits 
$2.50  to  $3 
Children's  Winter  Weight 
Sleeping  Suits,  $1.50  to  $2 


A  catalog  describing 


IN  an  average  family  it  costs  about 
ten  cents  a  week — $5. 20  a  year — for 
buttons  to  replace,  on  the  men  folk's 
underwear,  those  broken  or  torn  off  in  the 
laundering.  That's  equal  to  the  cost  of 
two  whole  new  union  suits,  and  it's  just 
the  money  end  of  it — those  repairs  also 
take  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble.  You  can 
save  it  all  with  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

But  even  if  it  is  only  your  personal  com- 
fort that  you  are  thinking  about,  you 
can't  do  better  than  to  get  this  superior 
garment.  The  one  master  button  at  the 
chest  gives  you  just  one  smooth,  even  fit 
from  neck  to  knee  or  ankle,  instead  of  the 
wrinkling  and  pulling  and  gapping  that  a 
row  of  nine  or  more  buttons  and  button- 
holes produce. 

the  complete  line  ivill  be  sent  free  on  request 
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The  Lexington,  ivinner  of  tht 
Pike's  Peak  Hill  Climb,  Labor 
Day,  crossing  the  finish  line  at 
33  miles  per  hour  on  one  of 
the  preliminary  runs.  This 
car  --.vas  equipped  iuith 
CONNECTICUT  Ignition. 


I 
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Full  Current  Wins 
in   the   Pike's  Peak  Classic 

PIKE'S  PEAK — over  twelve  miles  of  climb — a 
10  per  cent,  grade — the  bitterest,  most  gruelling 
climbing  test  known  to  motordom. 

The  car  that  wins  must  be  a  great  mechanism — 
it  could  not  win  without  infallibly  perfect  ignition. 

On  the  Labor  Day  Pike's  Peak  climb  the  cars 
which  won  in  all  three  classes  were  equipped  with 
Connecticut  Ignition — for  thus  only  could  perfect, 
full-current  ignition  be  secured. 

We  are  naturally  pleased  that  the  Lexingtons, 
which  finished  first  and  second  in  both  the  free- 
for-all  and  the  300-cubic-inch  class,  and  the 
Chevrolet  Special,  winner  in  the  183-cubic-inch 
class,  were  helped  in  their  splendid  performances 
by  Connecticut  Ignition. 

A  system  which   functions  perfectly  under 
this    terrific     grilling     is    surely    supreme 
for  private   driving.     Connecticut    should 
be  on  the  next  car  you  buy. 


CONNECTICUT 


°1cE  COMPANY 


6ELECTRI 


Mcriden 


Connecticut 
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active  forces  show  merely  the  ignorance  of 
the  writer  in  the  elements  of  natural 
science.  Something  causes  the  dowser  to 
twist  the  twig.  This  involuntary  motion 
may  be  due  to  reflex  actions,  as  in  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart;  or  may  be  the  result  of 
habit,  as  in  walking;  or  the  result  of  an 
emotional  disturbance,  as  in  pallor  or 
blushing;  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  un- 
conscious self-suggestion.  The  cause  is 
psychical  certainly,  and  not  physical,  and 
a  working  hypothesis  which  is  suggestive 
rattier  than  explanatory  is  given  as  follows 
by  Sir  William  Barrett: 

"The  explanation  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  be  that  the  dowser  possesses  a 
supernormal  perceptive  faculty,  analogous, 
it  may  be,  to  the  curious  and  inexplicable 
faculties  (such  as  ''homing")  which  we 
find  in  many  birds  and  animals,  and  our 
ignorance  of  which  we  cloak  by  calling 
them  "instinct."  This  obscure  perceptive 
power,  or  instinctive  detection  of  the  hid- 
den object  of  his  search,  may  not  excite 
any  consciousness  of  the  fact  on  the  part 
of  the  dowser,  but  it  may  be  adequate  to 
produce  a  nervous  stimulus  which  will  start 
the  involuntary  muscular  action  that  twists 
the  forked  rod,  held  by  the  dowser  in  some- 
what unstable  equilibrium. 

"'As  every  student  of  physics  knows, 
there  are  many  physical  phenomena  which 
render  such  a  hypothesis  by  no  means  im- 
probable. A  nugget  of  gold  concealed  in 
its  rock  matrix,  a  piece  of  metal  enveloped 
within  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  coin  swallowed 
by  a  child,  can  not  be  detected  by  any  of 
our  senses,  but  in  each  case  the  object  is 
at  once  perceived  if.  instead  of  trusting  to 
our  visual  perception  of  luminous  rays,  we 
trust  to  the  impression  made  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate  or  fluorescent  screen  by  the 
shorter  x-rays.  Many  objects  quite  opaque 
to  our  vision  are  quite  transparent  to  ether 
waves,  considerably  longer  or  considerably 
shorter  than  tho  luminous  waves.  Hence, 
with  a  suitable  detector  of  thoso  longer  or 
shorter  waves,  objects  which  may  be  com- 
pletely hidden  from  our  vision  can  be  easily 
perceived  if  the  object  be  more  or  less 
opaque  to  these  waves.  In  the  working 
hypothesis  I  liave  sketched,  the  dowser  is 
the  analog  of  the  detector  of  these  longer 
or  shorter  ether  waves,  and  the  subcon- 
scious nervous  and  muscular  disturbance 
produced  on  the  dowser  by  the  hidden  ob- 
ject of  his  search  is  the  analog  of  the  molec- 
ular disturbance  produced  in  the  electric 
coherer  or  fluorescent  screen  or  pho to- 
graphic  plate.'" 


SUGAR    FROM    SWEET    POTATOES— 

Sirup  from  sweet  potatoes  will  he  a  new 
factor  in  the  sugar  situation,  according  to 
a  paper  read  by  Herbert  C.  Gore,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
CUlture,  before  the  American"  Chemical 
Society  in  Chicago  recently.  Says  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)  in  a  re- 
port of  the  session: 

"Mr.  Gore  said  that  a  heavy  sirup  of  un- 
usual power  had  been  extracted  from  sweet 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  are  first  boiled  and 
ground  and  there  are  added  to  them  one  per 
cent,  of  malt  and  varying  quantities  of  the 
ground  sweet^potato  flour.  A  sirup  is  thus 
produced  which  can  be  handled  without 
filtering.     Tho    resulting    sirup    contains 
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Meeting  the  Needs  of 
X-Ray  Development 

The  X-Ray  machine  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  value  of  the  Wagner  made- 
to-order  principle  in  power  applications. 

With  each  improvement  in  the  X-Ray  machine,  Wagner  engineers  designed 
and  built-to-order  an  improved  method  of  supplying  the  uni-directional 
current  necessary  for  X-Ray  tubes. 

When  the  present  high  tension  switch  in  the  form  of  a  disc  or  cross  was 
invented  to  make  alternating  current  suitable  for  X-Ray  work,  Wagner 
engineers  de~  sloped  a  synchronous  motor  to  operate  it. 

This  motor  must  revolve  the  disc,  or  cross,  in  synchronism  with  the  altera- 
tions of  the  current  supply,  a  very  exacting  and  delicate  task.  It  must  keep 
the  switch  "  in  step"  even  when  the  line  voltage  fluctuates  and  the  frequency 
of  the  current  varies. 

Quiet  operation  is  a  further  essential,  and  other  requirements  too  technical 
to  be  easily  explained  had  to  be  met. 

Physicians  now  operating  a  Standard  X-Ray  machine  are  unconsciously 
benefiting  by  the  perfect  application  of  the  Wagner  equipment  to  the  needs 
of  X-Ray  operation. 

By  perfect  performance  of  the  work  in  hand,  Wagner  made-to-order  motors, 
whether  they  are  operating  a  delicate  X-Ray  machine  or  a  sturdy  meat 
grinder,  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  their  work. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Branches  and  'Maintenance  Stations s 

♦St.  Louis  Toledo 

St.  Paul  Toronto 

*San  Francisco  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Seattle  New  Orleans — 

Springfield,  Mass.        Selling  Agency 


•Atlanta 

•Cleveland 

♦Kansas  City 

Montreal 

*  Boston 

♦Dallas 

♦Los  Angeles 

♦New  York 

*Buffalo 

*Denver 

♦Memphis 

♦Omaha 

*Chicago 

♦Detroit 

♦Milwaukee 

♦Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

♦Indianapolis 

♦Minneapolis 

♦Pittsburg 

Testing  a 
WAGNER 
motor  made- 
to-order  for 
X-Ray  work 


MADE-TO-ORDER   MOTORS 
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"I  Got  the  Order  Because  I  was  There  on  Time 


iiVOU  know,  I  have  a  Wasco  Heating  System  in  my  Carage,  and  when  I  got  that  red- 
*    hot  tip,  I  rushed  out  to  the  car.  stepped  on  the  starter,  and  the  old  boat  started  just 
like  it  was  summer.    I  saw  Smith,  the  Consolidated's  man  in  hi3  cold  garage  as  I  passed 
trying  to  get  his  big  car  to  go." 

A  Wasco  Self-regulating,  coal-buming  hot  water  heating  System  with  pipes  and  connec- 
tions to  fit.    Burns  but  a  few  cents  worth  of  coal  a  day, — less  than  carfare— requires  atten- 
tion but  once  daily. 
Any  handy  man  can  set  it  up — no  expensive  steamfitter  necessary. 

Write  for  a  catalog  that  Illustrates  and  explains  the  fuelecor.omp  and  automatic 


temperature  regulation  of  Wasco 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 


17  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  label  on  all  genuine  "Frost  Kings" 


Radiator  and  Engine  Covers 

The  Genuine  Frost  King  is  built  on  strictly  scientific  principles  with 
genuine  ASBESTOS  center,  soft,  warm,  felt  lining,  and  high-grade 
water-proof  non-crackable  imitation  leather  covering. 

Made  for  all  standard  cars  and  trucks,  and  in  special  colors  to  match  finishes. 

(ii  nuinc  Frost  Kings  keep  engines  warm  while  standing  at  the  curb  many  hours 
in  zero  weather.  They  protect  the  polish  of  your  hood,  make  anti-freezing  mixtures 
unnecessary,  save  gas,  make  starting  easy,  prevent  costly  repairs. 

Prices  S3. 75,  $4.50,  $7.50,  Si 2.00,  Si 5.50  up.     See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

The  Cincinnati  Auto  Specialty  Company 

310  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


MAKERS   OF 
THE  FAMOUS 


WINDOWS  AND 
ROOF  PATCHES 


Stik-Tile  windows  provide  the  quick  and  easy  uu.v  to  rephue  your  broken 
back  window  uttiioul  removing  curtain.     Made  for  all  popular  cars. 


DEALERS:  Nearly 
2,000,000  new  cars 
will  need  Frost 
Kings  this  fall. 
Order  popular 
numbers  now. 


OVERLAND  .OAKLAND 
$2.00  $1.50 


□    □ 

BUICK- HUDSON      kai 


$1.00 


FORD 
60c 


DODGE 
60c 
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eighteen  per  cent,  of  sucrose,  tho  equivalent 
of  cane-sugar,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  maltose,  or  malt  sugar.  It  is  es- 
timated  that  the  new  sirup  can  bo  produced 
in  large  quantities  at  fifty  cents  a  gallon. 
It  can  bo  used  for  all  purposes  for  which 
malt  sugar  is  employed,  especially  by 
bakers,  who  wish  to  have  a  sirup  which  will 
give  a  rich  brown  crust  to  bread  and  rolls. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  often  planted  in  tho 
South  to  rotate  with  cotton,  as  such  rota- 
tion tends  to  stamp  out  the  boll-weevil. 
Tho  culls  of  the  swoet-potato  crop  every- 
where could  be  used  in  the  making  of  the 
sirup  after  the  marketable  roots  have  been 
selected." 

STRENUOUS  TESTS  OF  ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 

AFTER  several  years  of  uneventful 
but  satisfactory  service  on  tho  Rocky 
Mountain  section  of  the  Milwaukee  elec- 
trification, three  of  the  ten  electric  Iocs- 
motives  which  were  some  months  ago 
transferred  to  the  Pacific-coast  section  from 
passenger  to  freight  duty  were  soon 
thereafter  given  some  jolts  which  severely 
tested  their  ruggedness.  Within  a  few 
weeks  two  wrecks  occurred  in  which  these 
locomotives  figure,  but  for  neither  wore 
they  in  any  way  responsible.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
York)  thus  tells  how  the  wrecks  served  to 
test  the  strength  of  these  complicated 
pieces  of  mechanism.     Ho  says: 

Tho  most  remarkable  thing  about  these 
wrecks  is  tho  way  in  which  all  three  loco- 
motives camo  through  the  ordeal.  On  the 
runaway  train  tho  main  stress  was  on  the 
motor-armatures,  geared  as  they  were  for  a 
reasonable  freight-train  speed.  As  tho 
centrifugal  forces  vary  as  the  square  of  tho 
speed  this  inadvertent  overspeed  test 
involved  forces  which  may  bo  assumed  at 
four  times  tho  normal  value.  Under  these 
forces  only  ono  armature  burst.  Tho  bars 
of  several  commutators  'started,'  but  tho 
motor  damago,  as  well  as  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  machine,  was  insignificant  compared 
with  tho  wrockage  as  a  wholo.  And  tho 
way  this  locomotivo  'hugged'  tho  track  was 
most  remarkable  of  all.  „ 

"This  accident  furnishes  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  forces  which  aro 
present  when  heavy  trains  aro  operating  on 
steep  grades.  That  of  Beverly  Hill  is 
2.2  per  cont.  Allowing  eight  pounds  per 
ton  for  friction,  each  ton  on  this  grade 
produces  a  force  of  thirty-six  pounds  along 
tho  track,  or  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  a  train  weighing 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  ions,  about  the 
weight  of  tho  ill-fated  wrecked  train  in 
question.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  dam- 
age such  a  force,  acting  unrestrained  upon 
even  so  ponderous  a  mass,  could  inflict. 
It  inflicted  it,  nil  right,  but,  of  course,  the 
track  curves  must,  be  credited  with  much 
of  the  damage. 

"And  then,  those,  locomotives  that  rolled 
down  the  bank — they  proved  themselves 
nigged  even  more  surely.  Locomotives 
must  be  designed  for  overspeed,  but  hardly 
for  overturn,  at  least  not  to  this  extent. 
Tho  cabs  were,  of  course,  badly  damaged, 
necessitating  rebuilding,  with  straighten- 
ing of  some  plates  and  replacing  of  others. 
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There  were  also  some  minor  breakages;  but 
on  the  whole  the  damage  was  smaller  than 
would  be  imagined  possible  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  actual  salvaging  cost  sur- 
prized the  experts.  That  electric  locomo- 
tives can  be  successfully  salvaged  after 
rolling  down  an  embankment  was  proved 
years  ago  when  four  Great  Northern  ma- 
chines were  unceremonkmsly  upset  in  this 
manner  by  an  avalanche  near  the  Cascade 
tunnel  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  scene 
of  the  Milwaukee  accident.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  on  the  cost  of  salvaging  Mallets 
under  the  same  circumstances,  but  one  can 
not  help  but  e:ive  this  speculation  a  passing 
thought." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  TO  AVERT  COAL 
FAMINE 

FACING  an  acute  shortage  of  coal 
this  winter  for  lack  of  railroad-cars, 
use  motor-trucks  direct  from  mines,  urges 
William  Mallon,  in  The  Highway  Magazine. 
Such  trucks  now  deliver  fuel  from  side- 
tracked railroad-cars  and  city  storage 
yards;  in  emergency,  why  not  extend  the 
service  to  connect  consumers  with  the 
mines? 

Fuel  consumers  of  the  country  are  short 
at  least  twenty  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  says  the  writer,  and  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  building  up  a  reserve 
stock  for  the  winter: 

A  shortage  of  open-top  cars  and  equip- 
ment; a  congestion  of  railroad  traffic,  with 
coal-carrying  cars  in  non-coal-producing 
areas;  and  unfavorable  labor  conditions, 
combined  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  dispel  any 
hope  of  immediate  relief. 

With  the  memory  of  the  war-time  coal 
riots  in  Eastern  cities  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
home-owners,  and  with  the  continued 
announcement  of  unfavorable  reports  from 
the  mines  and  railroads,  people  are  looking 
about  for  a  means  of  securing  the  coal 
which  local  yards  can  not  supply.  Even 
the  railroads  are  worrying  about  where 
they  will  get  enough  coal  for  their  engines. 

It  is  probable  that  the  situation  will  be 
somewhat  relieved  before  cold  weather, 
but  there  is  little  hope  that  the  railroads 
can  carry  sufficient  coal  to  more  than  meet 
absolutely  necessary  needs,  and  no  hope  of 
a  surplus,  except  in  areas  near  the  source 
of  supply. 

The  country  has,  roughly,  three  great 
coal-producing  areas — one  in  the  East,  one 
in  the  Central  West,  and  one  in  the  regions 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Northwest  has  small  fields,  added  to 
which  a  supply  can  be  drawn  from  Cana- 
dian sources. 

But  how  to  get  the  coal  to  the  con- 
sumers is  the  question.  The  highways 
offer  an  answer,  Mr.  Mallon  writes,  with 
motor-trucks  as  the  vehicles  of  transpor- 
tation.    He  explains: 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  a 
great  many  so-called  "wagon-mines"  in  the 
country,  coal  from  which  is  marketed  to 
residential  consumers  and  industrial  plants 
by  means  of  wagons  and  motor-trucks. 
During  the  coal  shortage  of  1917-1918, 
more  than  eight  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  shipped 
by  this  method,  from  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois,  and  sold  to  consumers. 

An  Eastern  public-service  corporation 
which  furnishes  heat,  light,  and  power  for 
residential  and  industrial  purposes,  as  well 


Draughts   Are    Costly    and    a 
Menace  to  Health 

WHAT'S  the  use  of  trying  to  keep  your  house  comfortably  and 
evenly  heated  when  the  cold  air  is  sifting  in  and  the  heat  is 
escaping  through  the  cracks  around  doors  and  windows  ? 

Your  home  needs  weather  strips — Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips. 
You  are  paying  dearly  for  being  without  them — -in  fuel  waste — in  the 
danger  that  besets  your  family  from  cold  draughts  and  a  chilly  house- 

Chamberlin  equipment  seals  your  home  against  the  entrance  of  cold 
draughts,  prevents  the  escape  of  heat,  shuts  out  dust  and  dirt,  excludes 
noises — and  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  the  fuel  it  saves. 

Chamberlin  guarantees  its  product  for  all  time.  Chamberlin 
Weather  Strips  invariably  outlast  the  buildings  on  which  they  are 
installed.  Chamberlin  is  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of 
weather  strips  in  the  world.  Chamberlin  has  a  permanent  service 
organization  with  branches  in  principal  cities  where  weather  strip  ex- 
perts are  stationed  to  give  immediate  installation  and  adjustment  service. 

Better  Send  Now  for  Our  Interesting  Weather  Strip  Booklet 

CHAMBERLIN 
METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  COMPANY 

510  Dinan  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Cut  'Your  Wood  by  Power 


jg  Clear  your  timber  land  and  saw  up  logs  and  branches  the  new  way! 


n* 


»  The  OTTAWA  is  a  powerful,  guaran- 
teed, one-man  machine  that  takes  all  the 
backache  and  most  of  the  expense  out  of 
timber  work.  Costs  much  less  than  you  ordi- 
narily pay  for  farm  machinery.  Quickly 
solves  the  serious  Coal  Shortage  problem  for 
any  individual  or  community.  Cuts  down  35 
to  50  trees  a  day  and  turns  the  trunks  and 
branches  into  fire  wood,  any  size  desired,  at 
the  rate  of  35  to  50  cords  a  day.    Cuts  fence 


posts,  stave  bolts,  shingle  timber,  ice,  etc. 
When  not  sawing,  engine  runs  belt  -nachin- 
ery,  giving  you  a  dependable,  all-around 
power  plant.  A  great  work-saver  and  money- 
maker. Write  today  for  FREE  descriptive  liter- 
ature and  low  introductory  price. 
Friction  Clutch,  lever  controlled,  lets  you 
Btart  and  stop  saw  while  the  engine  runs  on.  Saves 
time  and  provides  safety  in  moving  outfit  from  log 
to  log  and  from  cut  to  cut  along  the  log.  No  dan- 
gerous swishing  of  saw  blade  in  the  air. 


OTTAWA  IQO  SAW 

Cuts  Down  Trees—Saws  Logs  By  Power 


Shipped 
on  30  Days 
Trial 


Pulls  Over  4  H-P, 


Ul 


Wheels  Like 
a  Barrow 


Makes  310 
saw  cuts  a 

minute.  Direct  gear  drives  saw — no  chains  to 
tighten;  no  keys;  no  set  screws.  4-Cycle  Frost  Proof 
Engine  with  balanced  crank  shaft.  Oscillating  Mag- 
neto Ignition,  no  batteries  ever  needed.  Automatic 
Governorwith  Speed  Regulator.  Uses  little  fuel. 
Easy  to  operate.  As  easily  moved  as  wheel-barrow. 

Every 

OTTAWA 
shipped  on  30  days  trial. 


.  30  Days  Trial 


You  can  start 
and  stop  saw 
with  engine 
funning 


310  Saw 
Cuts  a 
rMinute 


Cash  of  Easy  Payments  Get  our 

easy  pay- 
ment plans  of  purchase  and  find  out  how  easy  it  is 
toown  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw.  It  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  Any  man  with  logs  to  cut  canrot  afford  to 
be  without  this  One-Man  Outfit.  You  can  soon  own 
an  OTTAWA  under  our  wonderful  selling  plan. 

FREE  BOOH   Just  send  your  name  and 

— — — — - — —    address  on  a  post  card  and  we 

will  mail  you  promptly  our  32-page  illustrated  book, 
giving  signed  reports    from  our  many  customers. 
You  will  be  under  no  obligation  in  sending  for  the 
book  and  for  our  Special   Low  Introductory 
Offer  on  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw.     Write  to- 
day to  the  * 

OTTAWA   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2 -,53  Wood  at.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Wheels 

Turn 

On 

Swivel 

Ails 


I'at.  Appld.  For 
,''ooes  Work  of  70  to  15  ] 
nble-Bodied  MenI 
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AH 


CuoUp 
kBnncho 


Cuts  Down  Trees 
Level  With  Ground 


Leaves  No  Stump 
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In  the  darkness  of  your  bedroom,  this 
dainty,    mahogany,   Gilbert    Clock  re- 
Jime  la  Sight     veals  the  time  ! 
day  or  niont 

Its  radium -treated  hands  and  mark- 
ings respond  glowingly — even  to  your 
sleepy  glance.  They  tell  the  truth, 
too,  for  all  Gilbert  Clocks  are  depend- 
able. 

Gilbert  Radium  Clocks  are  expedient 
to  solid  comfort  in  the  modern  home. 
And,  if  tastefully  chosen  from  the  big 
Gilbert  line,  always  harmonize. 

Ask  for  Gilbert  Clocks  anywhere 

William    L.    Gilbert    Clock    Company 

Makers  oj  Good  Clocks  for  onjer  one  hundred  years 

Winsted  .  .  Connecticut 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


as  current  for  city  and  interurban  electric 
lines,  draws  its  entire  supply  of  coal  from 
these  wagon-mines.  Five  five-ton  and 
two  two-ton  trucks  do  the  work.  The 
five-ton  trucks  make  nine  trips  of  five 
miles  each  in  ten  hours,  while  the  two-ton 
trucks  make  twenty  trips  of  two  miles 
each  in  ten  hours.  The  five-ton  trucks 
are  loaded  at  the  mines.  The  fleet 
moves  three  hundred  (ons  daily. 

Coal  from  wagon-mines  is  being  moved 
by  motor-truck  to  a  distance  of  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  miles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
coal  moved  from  wagon-mines  will  hit  a 
record  figure  this  fall  and  winter.  The 
coal-producing  States  with  improved  roads 
will  be  able  to  ship  by  truck  enough  coal 
to  prevent  death  and  suffering  in  northern 
cities,  if  the  railroads  are  unable  to  supply 
the  demand. 

The  importance  of  good  roads  to  serve 
the  nation's  need  at  such  a  time  is  naturally 
st  rest  by  this  contributor  to  The  Highway 
Magazine,     lie  continues: 

Over  improved  roads  trailers  may  be 
used,  thus  increasing  the  tonnage  possible 
of  transport.  Where  proper  drainage 
makes  sound  road  surfaces,  greater  loads 
can  be  carried. 

In  some  cases  coal  companies  and  opera- 
tors have  improved  roads  at  their  own  cost 
in  order  that  they  might  keep  their  trucks 
running  throughout  the  year  and  provide 
an  outlet  for  constant  production,  if  open- 
top  cars  were  not  supplied  by  the  railroads. 

In  an  emergency,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  Denver,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  cities,  can  be  supplied  with  coal  by 
motor-trucks  for  home-heating  purposes  at 
least.  Even  if  coal  production  increases 
and  traffic  congestion  is  overcome,  the 
highways  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  a 
part  of  the  load,  and  the  improved  road 
will  demonstrate  its  worth. 


TO  SEAL  CANNED  GOODS 

"P)ROGRESS  in  cooperation  among  can- 
-■-  ners,  brokers,  supply  men  and 
retailers  in  the  work  of  inspection  and 
identification  of  canned  foods  by  tho 
National  Canners'  Association  is  reported 
by  its  president,  Walter  I.  Soars,  in  a  recent 
press  bulletin  (Washington).  Voluntary 
inspection  began  five  years  ago  in  Maine 
and  has  now  been  adopted  in  the  important 
canning  centers  of  tho  country.  An 
identifying  seal  is  being  placed  upon  the 
cans,  and  these  will  bo  offered  to  the  public 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  In  addressing 
a  group  of  the  representative  commit  Ices 
of  the  association,  assembled  in  Cloveland, 
Mr.  Sears  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  was  realized  in  the  beginning  that 
wo  were  entering  upon  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
project  so  fundamental  in  its  redirection 
of  a  great  industry,  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  effect  upon  all  relationships,  would  be 
accepted  universally.  Some  opposition, 
some  indifference,  some  inertia,  some  re- 
action were  to  bo  expected.  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  we  have  had  less  opposition 
thai)  we  might  reasonably  have  anticipated. 
As  matters  now  stand,  we  may  sum  up  tho 
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present    status    of    the    great    movement 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  movement  has  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  some  six  hundred  eanners, 
with  an  annual  output  of  thirty-five 
million  cases.  These  eanners  are  com- 
mitted unreservedly  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  movement.  They  believe 
in  it  as  a  well-considered  effort  to  redirect 
and  reconstitute  a  great  and  essential 
industry. 

"They  are  hard-headed  business  men 
who  have  either  been  convinced,  or  are 
coming  under  the  conviction  of  a  new 
fundamental  truth,  that  their  industry 
requires  for  its  strength  and  permanency 
a  reorganization  based  upon  scientific 
knowledge  and  modern  methods  of  mer- 
chandising. No  rebuffs  short  of  disaster 
will  turn  them  aside  from  the  high  purpose 
to  which  they  have  dedicated  themselves 
for  the  good  of  a  great  industry  and  for 
the  well-being  of  a  people  whose  life- 
sustenance  depends  upon  their  efforts. 

"2.  The  brokers  and  supply  men  who 
are  so  closely  related  to  the  industry  have 
generally  accepted  this  movement  as 
sound,  intelligent,  necessary,  and  promis- 
ing. They  have  shown  their  mettle  by 
their  sympathy,  cooperation,  and  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

"3.  The  retail  grocers  everywhere  have 
from  the  beginning  welcomed  this  move- 
ment as  of  special  benefit  to  them  in  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  retail  grocer  who  has  or  is 
opposing  it,  which  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
factor  nearest  to  the  consumer  has  demon- 
strated his  desire  and  purpose  to  respond 
to  the  consumer's  need  as  well  as  to  the 
consumer's  right. 

"I  wish  I  might  adequately  say  here  a 
word  in  defense  of  the  retail  grocer.  He 
has  been  unjustly  criticized.  He  has  been 
charged  with  profiteering.  He  has  been 
condemned  as  an  inefficient  and  uneconom- 
ical distributer  of  foods.  My  observation 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  retail  grocer '  is 
altogether  worthy  of  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  public.  He  is  meeting 
intelligently  and  progressively  the  new 
ideals  of  the  day.  He  is  making  his  place 
of  business  clean  and  sanitary.  He  desires 
to  handle  oniy  approved  foods,  and  he 
seeks  to  serve  the  consumer  on  the  basis 
of  adequate  service  reasonably  compen- 
sated for. 

"4.  The  trade  press  are  for  this  move- 
ment. The  daily  newspaper  press,  as 
well  as  the  magazines,  have  indorsed  our 
program.  They  see  in  it  a  sincere  and 
earnest  effort  to  provide  the  people  with 
approved  foods. 

"5.  The  scientific  leaders,  the  leaders  of 
thought,  are  for  this  movement.  They 
indorse  it  as  a  constructive  measure  for 
the  development  and  production  of  a 
wholesome  food-supply. 

"6.  The  consumers  are  for  this  move- 
ment and  will  be  for  it  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  any  peradventure  of  doubt. 
For  the  first  time  they  are  to  be  put  in  a 
position  to  purchase  and  consume  whole- 
some canned  foods  prepared  in  clean 
plants  by  clean  workmen  and  from  proper 
food  materials. 

"7.  Lastly,  practically  all  wholesale 
grocers  who  merchandise  canned  foods 
under  eanners'  trade-marks  and  brands  are 
for  this  movement  to-day.  Most  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  who  merchandise  canned 
foods  under  their  private  trade-marks  are 
for  this  movement." 


Or  Scratched. — A  straight  ticket  is  one 
with  all  the  crooked  candidates  left  off. — 
Y ankers  Statesman. 
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An  Ironclad  Guarantee 
of  Safety 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  yield  7% 
—  and  that's  not  all.  The  safety  of 
this  investment  is  secured  in  every 
direction  —  security  on  income-pro- 
ducing property  at  least  double  the 
value  of  the  bonds,  trustee  supervis- 
ion, sinking  fond  to  meet  payments, 
and  60  fortb. 

These  mortgages  are  all  placed  on 
Southern  property  where  the  standard 

rate  of  interest  is  7%.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  during  all  the  years 
we  have  heen  in  business  nut  a 
customer  of  ours  has  lost  a  dollar 
through  any  investments  we  have 
handled. 

Write  for  list  of  current  offerings 
and  for  our  free  booklet,  'Select- 
ing Your  Investments." 

QliNijLusjiii  CoMPA>jyib{:. 

9>4L  IHujit  Building.  Atlanta.Ga. 


Wr1u>  direct  to 

City  of   Ridgefield 

Box  13/ 

Rideefield.  Washington 


LOCATE   YOUR 
WESTERN  PLANT 

AT  Ridgefield, Washington.  On  the 
L  Columbia  River.  SO  miles  from 
the  sea.  Near  bis  labor  market, 
three  transco  itinental  railroads 
and  deep  w.iter  to  the  sea.  City  of 
Ridgefield  will  make  exceptionally 
attractive  proposition  to  manufac- 
turers, 1  rge  or  small,  to  locate 
factories  here. 

Get  the  Ridgefield  proposition. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usinp 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  awidervariety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt   Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety— unsurpassed  color 
work  — printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  ISLAND  SHIP  YARD  FOR  SALE 

The   Yard   Is  Near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  up  to  October  30,  1920, 
10  A.  M.,  in  offlfce  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency orporation,  Supply  and  Sales  Division, 
Sixth  and  B  Streets  S.  VV„  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then 
opened  in  the  office  of  the  Board  in  I  he  presence  of  the 
CHAIRMAN. 

HOG    ISLAND    HAS 

An  area  of  94*  acres,  water  frontage  of  two  miles, 
27  warehouses,  approximately  M  miles  railroad 
tracks,  21  miles  of  roads,  50  shipbuilding  ways, 
s.  -M-rage  and  drainage,  7  steamship  piers,  ad- 
ministration, record  and  telephone  buildings, 
shop  buildings,  power,  air,  electric,  steam,  water 
and  oil  lines,  classification  yards  and  fire  protec- 
tion. Detailed  Inventory,  blueprints,  photo- 
graphs and  other  data  have  been  filed  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Supply  and  Sales 
Division,  (>th  and  B  Streets  S.  W.,  Washington, 
I).  C.  Bids  must  be  submitted  in  duplicate  on 
standard  proposal  forms,  made  in  the  manner 
designated  therein  and  inclosed  in  sealed  en- 
velope marked  'Proposal  No.  2007,  not  to  be 
opened  until  October  *0,  l')20."  Bids  must  be 
accompanied  by  certified  check,  made  payable 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  $1,000,000.  The  balance 
of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  exceeding  in  any  case  five 
years  from  date  of  sale.  Title  to  the  property 
will  remain  in  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
I  mergency  Fleet  Corporation  until  full  purchase 
price  has  been  paid.  The  Corporation  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
I  nlted  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

W.    S.    BENSON,    President. 


AMERICAN  COMBINE  TO  HOLD   LEAD   IN   DYE   INDUSTRY 


GERMANY  will  not  get  back  her  pre- 
war domination  of  the  dye  trade  if 
combination  of  American  companies  can 
prevent  it.  Five  of  the  leading  chemical 
companies  announce  plans  for  a  merger  to 
be  known  as  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye 
Corporation  with  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  approximately  $300,000,000,  com- 
pared to  present  authorized  capital  of  the 
several  companies  of  $175,000,000.  The 
five  companies  are  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  the  Barrett  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Anilin  and  Chemical  Ccmpany,  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  and  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Company.  "All  tho  companies  are 
important  producers  of  dyestuffs,"  notes 
Bradstreets,  "and  possess  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  acquired  during  and 
since  the  war  concerning  that  industry,  and 
the  amalgamation  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a  powerful  factor  in  meeting  German  com- 
petition." The  New  York  Annalist  gives 
first  place  to  consideration  of  possiblo  in- 
dustrial results  to  be  gained,  as  follows: 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  there  is 
less  interest  in  the  plan  to  unite  corpora- 
tions with  capital  approaching  the  immense 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion or  three  hundred  million  dollars  than 
in  the  industrial  results  aimed  at  by  com- 
bination. The  Barrett  Company  stands 
as  one  of  tho  largest  producer?  of  roofing 
and  paving  materials,  and  a  leader  in  tho 
preparation  of  various  coal-tar  products, 
with  forty  plants  devoted  to  the  work. 
The  General  Chemical  Company  turns  out 
miscellaneous  chemicals.  The  National 
Anilin  and  Chemical  Company,  a  combina- 
tion of  concerns  making  dyes  and  dyestuffs 
from  coal-tar,  has  the  largest  anilin  plant  in 
the  United  States,  and  carries  the  produc- 
tion of  colors  through  from  baso  to  finished 
material.  The  Semet-Solvay  Company 
produces  steel,  iron,  coko,  lumber,  gas,  oils, 
chemicals,  etc.,  and  engages  in  construc- 
tion work.  The  Solvay  Process  Company, 
while  primarily  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  alkaline  products,  has  turned  a  great 
deal  of  its  attention  in  recent  years  to  tho 
operation  of  by-product  coke  ovens,  and 
both  this  company  and  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  stand  in  a  favored  position  in  the 
production  of  benzol  and  other  chemicals 
derived  in  tho  making  of  coke  through  con- 
tracts with  the  Solvay  Collieries  Company. 
Tho  last-named  corporation  owns  more 
than  ten  thousand  acres  of  coal-lands  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with  a  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  nearly  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal 
annually. 

The  merger  will  bring  together  five  con- 
cerns, each  of  them  prominent  in  its  indi- 
vidual field,  which  develop  finished  goods 
from  the  same  base— coal-tar — so  that  the 
corner-stone  of  the  merger  may  be  consid- 
ered the  dyestuffs  industry,  because  it  is 
in  respect  to  it  that  American  producers 
have  striven  mightily  in  tho  last  five  years 
to  become  independent  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers.  More  than  that,  tho  American 
chemical  interests  have  aimed  at  a  goal 


which  will  retain  for  them  the  export 
market  built  up  since  1916. 

Reviewing  the  changes  brought  about 
through  the  war  of  which  further  advan- 
tage is  to  be  taken,  The  Annalist  says: 

Prior  to  1914  Germany  was  the  fore- 
most producer  of  intermediate  and  final 
color  products,  and  the  results  attained  by 
her  chemists  and  manufacturers  were  the 
envy  of  the  outside  world.  There  were 
substantial  American  plants  producing  ani- 
lin materials  and  some  colors,  but  they  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  relatively 
cheap  output  of  many  products  of  the  Ger- 
man factories.  With  the  elimination  of 
Germany  fiom  the  world's  markets  came 
a  stimulation  of  research  work  and  factory 
operations  on  this  side.  At  present  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  different 
dyes  and  color  shades  formerly  brought  in 
from  Germany  are  made  by  American 
plants. 

As  long  ago  as  1917  our  manufacturers  of 
dyestuffs  produced  one  hundred  and  eighty 
different  dyes,  and  of  these  the  National 
Anilin  and  Chemical  Company  turned  out 
one  hundred  and  six,  including  thirty-eight 
not  made  by  competing  American  works. 
The  total  output  of  finished  coal-tar  dyes 
and  chemicals  from  eighty-one  establish- 
ments in  this  country,  excluding  certain 
materials  used  in  making  explosives,  was 
valued  at  close  to  seventy  million  dollars 
in  that  year.  Tho  industry  has  grown 
largely  since,  and  this  expansion  has  been 
made  possiblo  in  part  by  the  war. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian,  acting 
under  authority  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1918,  organized  a  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  Chemical  Foundation, 
Incorporated,  and  this  company  bought 
from  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  four 
thousand  five  hundred  parents  covering 
chemical  processes  and  products  which  had 
been  registered  in  the  United  States  by 
German  and  other  enemy  owners.  These 
patents  were  made  available  to  American 
manufacturers  under  license,  the  purpose 
of  tho  program  being,  of  course,  to  insure 
home  producers  of  dyestuffs  formulas  which 
would  strengthen  the  results  previously 
obtained. 

The  consolidation  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  mentioned  carries  the  undertak- 
ing forward  by  seeking  to  reduce  costs  and 
aiding  in  the  free  circulation  among  leading 
producers  of  knowledge  which  the  individ- 
ual concerns  have  attained.  The  merger 
looks  ahead  to  the  time  when  German  and 
oilier  foreign  producers  will  again  he  able 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  outside  markets. 

That  the  great  German  factories  will  seek 
to  offer  sharp  competition  to  the  American 
plants  may  be  surmised  from  casual  news 
of  industrial  events  in  Germany. 

While  the  American  dyemakers  devoted 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  ingredients  for  explosives  during  the  war, 
they  came  through  with  enlarged  plants, 
and  with  larger  forces  of  trained  workers 
than  existed  before.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  dyestuffs,  but  to  heavy  chemicals 
and  other  products  which  form  the  sinews 
of  tho  corporations  to  bo  merged. 

Concerning  phases  of  tho  German  handi- 
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New  England— the  Pioneer 
in  Public  Education 


THE  same  spirit  that  prompted 
the  first  law  establishing  free  public 
education  in  New  England,  created 
Harvard  College  in  1 63  6,  Yale  in  1 700, 
and  other  schools  of  higher  learning 
at  early  dates.  Today  more  than 
$  1 00,000,000  is  invested  in  her  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  endowments 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

But  it  is  the  little  red  school  house 
that  has  contributed  most  to  the 
knowledge  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  present  high  per- 
centage of  literacy  in  New  England 
may  be  directly  attributable  to  the 
lessons  instilled  by  the  stern  New 
England  Primer  of  colonial  days — les- 
sons that  led  to  an  early  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  culture  and  intelligence 


and  to  a  realization  of  the  community's 
responsibility  to  foster  education. 

While  thus  ministering  to  the  in- 
tellectual needs,  New  England  has  also 
steadily  progressed  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany, an  institution  reared  in  this  spirit 
of  New  England  initiative  and  vision, 
offers  every  advantage  for  financial 
and  trust  service  of  the  highest  order. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
our  booklet  "Tour  Financial  Require- 
ments and  How  We  Can  Meet  Them" 
outlining  our  facilities  in  detail.  Please 
address  Department  B. 

Plan  to  visit  New  England  during 
her  coming  Tercentenary  celebrations 
and  while  here,  make  this  company's 
office  your  banking  headquarters. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

30ST02Q 
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cap  and  the  strength  of  the  American  mer- 
ger's position,  we  read: 

The  German  works  remain  under  the 
heavy  handicap  of  inadequate  supplies  of 
fuel  and  raw  materials,  and  until  the  situa- 
tion can  be  corrected  it  is  certain  that  ex- 
ports will  be  light.  But  the  Germans  arc 
starting  anew  from  a  foundation  made 
strong  by  many  years'  domination  of  the 
dye  trade,  and  the  low  position  of  German 
exchange  in  the  markets  of  other  nations 
acts  as  an  important  clement  in  their  favor. 
The  tariff  act  of  September,  1916,  which 
imposes  a  heavy  ad  valorem  duty  on  fin- 
ished dyestuffs  made  from  coal-tar  and 
smaller  duties  on  intermediate  products, 
acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  dumping  of 
German  goods  here,  and  Congress  consid- 
ered at  the  last  session  more* stringent  pro- 
tection for  the  homo  industry,  but  the  mat- 
ter of  exchange  has  yet  to  be  offset.  With 
the  mark  selling  around  two  cents,  com- 
pared with  about  fifty-one  sents  before  the 
war,  it  is  seen  that  a  d<  jr  in  exchange 
will  bnv  a  lot  of  Germai  surrency,  which 
mean  .n;  t  consumers  of  German  products 
m  the  United  States  arc  lik  >ly  to  study 
With  close  attention  the  amount  of  dye- 
stuffs  or  other  materials  that  may  be 
bought  abroad  and  the  amount  which  an 
equivalent  total  of  dollars. will  purchase  in 
the  domestic  market. 

So  the  matter  of  costs  is  an  important 
item  in  the  pending  merger  of  American 
chemical  concerns.  The  Solvay  Collieries 
Company,  with  its  abundant  supplies  of 
coking  coal,  is  able  to  furnish  a  great  deal 
of  the  basic  material  from  which  dyestuffs 
and  related  chemicals  arc  derived.  The 
Solvay  Process  Company,  already  possess- 
ing extensive*  by-product  coke  plants,  will 
be  in  position  through  the  union  with  the 
other  corporations  to  increase  its  working 
funds  to  tin*  end  of  expanding  its  coke 
works,  thereby  increasing  its  output  of 
coke  as  fuel  and  of  the  products  obtained 
as  a  side  line.  These  latter  materials  may 
be  passed  along  to  the  National  Anilin  and 
Chemical  Company  to  be  worked  up  into 
dyestuffs  and  colors  and  to  the  Barrett 
Company  for  its  many  activities. 

The  Semet-Solvay  Company,  while*  pop- 
ularly considered  a  producer  of  chemicals, 
is  engaged  also  in  undertakings  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  all  of  which,  however,  fit:  into 
the  scheme  of  a  growing  business.  It  pro- 
duces steel  and  copper  and  these  materials, 
together  with  lumber,  arc  converted  by  the 
construction  end  of  the  company  into 
buildings.  If  goes  without  saying  thai  (lie 
organization,  which  at  the  present  period 
of  high  building  costs  lias  its  own  trained 
construction  force,  stands  in  a  preferred 
position  in  respect   to  plant  extension. 

"The  financial  aspects  of  the  combina- 
lion  are  no  less  important  than  the  phys- 
ical side,  and  the  companies  will  go  to- 
gether vvitli  strong  resources  in  respect  to 
plants,  inventories,  and  surplus,"  continues 
The  Annalist: 

The  latest  statements  of  tin*  Barrett 
Company,  the  ( leneral  <  nemical  Company, 
the  National  Anilin  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, arid  the  Semet -Solvay  Company — 
all  except  the  National  Anilin  and  Chem- 
ical Company  being  as  of  December  31,1919 
— show  that  plants  and  real  estate  were 
valued  at  approximately  $7.r),4(M),()(K).      In- 
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ventories  aggregated  $31,000,000,  and  the 
joint  surplus  account  amounted  to  $54,- 
200,000.  The  net  working  capital  of  the 
Barrett  Company — the  difference  between 
current  assets  and  current  liabilities — was 
$14,073,000,  of  the  National  Anilin  and 
Chemical  Company  $19,467,000,  of  the 
General  Chemical  Company  $10,255,000, 
and  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  $8,- 
447,000,  or  a  total  for  the  four  companies 
of  more  than  $52,000,000.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  wa: 
not  presented  in  the  statistical  manuals  at 
hand,  but  large  extra  dividends  on  the 
single  issue  of  $22,500,000  stock  in  the  last 
three  years  indicates  a  prosperous  situation 
suggestive  of  a  large  surplus  and  substan- 
tial working  funds. 

Details  of  the  new  company's  capitaliza- 
tion announced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
consolidation  committee  read: 

"The  authorized  capital  stock  will  not 
exceed  $65,000,000  seven  per  cent,  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock,  shares  $100  par 
value,  and  3,000,000  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  outstanding 
capitalization  of  the  new  company,  based 
on  the  deposit  of  all  outstanding  stock  of 
the  consolidating  companies  and  after  elim- 
ination of  intercompany  holdings,  will  be: 
Bonded  indebtedness  of  consolidating  com- 
panies undisturbed,  $9,493,000;  seven  per 
cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $39j374,- 
300;  common  stock,  without  nominal  or 
par  value,  2,119,677  shares. 


THE  PERIL  OF  POCKET-MONEY 

IT  may  give  one  a  pleasant  feeling  to 
carry  around  a  pocketful  of  money,  a 
huge  roll  of  greenbacks,  or  a  bursting  wal- 
let, but  in  the  public  interest  we  ought  not 
tc  do  it,  urges  the  editor  of  Forbes.  "It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  to  withdraw 
money  uselessly  from  banking  and  business 
channels  by  carrying  unnecessarily  large 
amounts  in  the  pocket,"  insists  he,  and  he 
asks  employers  and  editors  all  through  the 
country  to  draw  the  attention  of  wage- 
earners  "to  the  injury  they  are  inflicting 
upon  themselves  by  carrying  fat  wallets 
instead  of  promptly  depositing  every  pos- 
sible dollar  in  either  the  savings-banks  or 
some  other  financial  institution,  thus  mak- 
ing the  money  available  for  all  sorts  of 
business  purposes."  One  day  recently  we 
read  in  Forbes: 

A  manufacturer  took  a  census  of  his  four 
hundred  workmen  to  find  out  how  much 
money  they  had  in  their  pockets.  The 
average  was  twenty-eight  dollars.  If  the 
Steel  Corporation's  workmen  each  carried 
the  same  amount,  the  total  for  them 
would  be  almost  eight  million  dollars.  The 
American  Telephone  Company's  employees 
would  have  something  like  $5,500,000  simi- 
larly withdrawn  from  business  channels. 
And  if  half  the  people  in  America  were  to 
carry  round  with  them  twenty-eight  dollars 
each,  the  total  would  reach  the  staggering 
figure  of  $1,500,000,000. 

This  practise,  more  rife  to-day  than  ever 
before,  of  carrying  around  large  amounts 
of  currency  is  an  economic  crime.  It  tends 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It  checks  the 
development  of  the  nation's  resources.  It 
retards  enterprise.  It  reduces  the  banks' 
ability  to  furnish  credit  to  the  industrial 
and  business  world.  It  forces  interest  rates 
up.     It  fosters  caution,   even   pessimism, 


1-2-3  and— 

Your  Figure- 
Work  is  DONE 


2  Turn  the 
Crank 


3  Read  the 
Answer 


THESE  are  the  three  steps  even  to  intricate  figuring 
when  you  use  the  Monroe.     Press  the  keys,  turn  the 
crank — read  your  answer.     To   multiply  or  add  turn 
the  Monroe  crank  forward.     To  divide  or  subtract,  turn  the 
crank  backward,  and — 

— click!  There  in  the  dials — is  your  answer.  Correct — 
you're  sure  of  it.  The  Monroe's  visible  check  feature  proves 
your  work  step  by  step  from  problem  to  result. 

Cuts  Figuring  Time  in  Half 

"About  two  years  ago  we  decided  we  wanted  final  figures 
covering  each  month's  business  finished  earlier  in  the  month. 
In  accomplishing  this  the  Monroe  played  no  small  part,  as 
its  simplicity  of  operation  enabled  the  Branch  Force  to 
quickly  apply  it  to  their  problems.  As  a  result  we  cut  our 
closing  time  in  half." 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

1-2-3  and  your  figure-work's  done,  whether  it's  invoices,  payrolls, 
estimates,  square  root,  discount,  or  pro-rating,  etc.  Test  the  Monroe 
yourself.  Compare  it  with  others.  Then  decide.  For  full  information, 
mail  coupon  for  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts." 
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Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as    compared  to   the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   "one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  areusing 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80fo  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca^ 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  tale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fopn  also  ar.  mad*  In  Canada  at  Montr. al 


STANDARD  UNDERWOODS 
5-Year  Guarantee 


Yes,  a  eenuine  Stand-  A 
art)    Visible    Writing  \ 
Underwood, newly  re-  ▼ 
built,  yours  for  15  down 
and  then  easy  monthly 
payments,  at  much  less 
than  factory  price.    Write  for  fr.e  triaJ 
and  money  bark  offer  No.  ;,> 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
34-3S  W.  L«««  Stre.t CHICAGO 


5| 
Down 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trainid  men  win  hiffh  position* 

and  bie  eucceae  in  busimes  and 

,'  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 

.   nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 

'  independent— boa  leader*  Law- 

^  Fern  earn 

$3,6oo  to  510,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  atep  by  atep.  You  can  train  at  home 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  atata.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  If  did  satisfied.  Degree  of  1,L.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  ifyou  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
*Xaw  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.  Send  for  tbem-now. 
La  Sail*  Extension  University,  Dept.  1  052-  LA,  Chicago 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION  BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 


No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drue 
and  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 
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among  the  banking  fraternity,  the  holders 
of  the  nation's  purse-strings.  And  it  hurts 
the  workman  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
business  which  could  and  would  be  done 
were  money  and  credit  more  plentiful  in 
banking  channels.  It  will  hasten  the 
business  depression  which  nearly  all  ex- 
perts declare  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  And,  consequently,  it  makes  for 
unemployment. 

If  everybody  in  America  were  to  carry 
around  twenty-eight  dollars  it  would  rep- 
resent a  sum  greater  than  all  the  gold  in 
the  land.  It  would  more  than  equal  half 
the  total  currency  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States. 


THE  FRENCH  LOAN  AND  FRENCH 
FRIENDSHIP 

"TOAN      oft     loses     both      itself     and 


L° 


friend,"  said  Polonius,  and  while 
no  no  of  our  editors  and  financial  writers 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
losing  the  $100,000,000  which  has  just  been 
lent  to  France  by  Americans,  the  Spring- 
field Republican  believes  it  probable,  in 
view  of  the  onerous  terms  of  this  loan,  that 
"whatever  popularity  America  had  left  in 
France  will  rapidly  disappear."  This  loan, 
it  will  bo  remembered,  will  run  twenty-five 
years  and  Franco  must  pay  eight  per  cent, 
interest.  The  bonds  will  be  callable  at 
110,  so  that  in  the  end  the  French  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  pay  nine  per  cent,  or  more 
for  the  money.  No  wonder,  observes  The 
Republican,  "that  the  entire  issuo  was  cov- 
ered by  subscriptions  within  an  hour  after 
the  subscription-books  were  open  to  in- 
vestors."    And  we  read  further: 

The  terms  of  the  loan  were  so  severe 
upon  a  government  with  the  stability  of  the 
French  Republic  that  the  Paris  newspapers, 
doubtless  inspired  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, have  published  articles  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  tho  loan  was  not  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  but  by  private 
bankers,  and  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
used  to  help  pay  off  an  older  loan  by  Ameri- 
can bankers  negotiated  in  1915  at  five  per 
cent,  interest.  Don't  condemn  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Paris  newspapers 
said  in  effoct.  The  American  nation,  as 
represented  by  its  Government,  it  was 
pointed  out,  has  shown  marked  generosity 
in  its  dealings  with  France,  never  yet  hav- 
ing asked  a  cent's  worth  of  interest  on  the 
government  loans  made  to  France  during 
the  war. 

Whether  the  French  people  are  imprest 
by  the  distinction  between  the  generous 
loans  to  France  by  the  American  Govorn- 
ment  and  the  very  onerous  loans  by  Ameri- 
can bankers  may  be  left  to  any  one's  guess- 
work. The  bankers  were  certainly  doing 
business  on  t  he  principle  of  "America  first ," 
and  no  Frenchman  can  fail  to  note  the  fact. 
To  be  sure,  "America  first"  is  business, 
and  business  means  eiglit  or  nine  per  cent, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market. 
But  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  for  twenty-five 
years  on  money  used  originally  in  holding 
the  Germans  on  the  western  front  will  not 
make  us  beloved  more  than  politeness  re- 
quires from  the  English  Channel  down  to 
the  Pyrenees. 


MEXICO'S  INDEBTEDNESS 

T  N  view  of  the  promises  of  Mexico's  pro- 
-*-  visional  President  and  her  President- 
elect that  the  country  will  pay  all  its  just 
debts,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  these 
debts  amount  to.  A  statement  of  the  Mex- 
ican debt  appears  in  a  copyrighted  article 
in  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany's Monthly  Review  and  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Provisional  President  Adolfo  de  la 
lluerta  has  announced  that  Mexico  will 
assume  all  her  legally  contracted  debts. 
Thousands  of  American  investors,  holding 
$52,000,000  of  direct  Mexican  obligations 
whose  legality  can  not  be  questioned,  await 
further  information  that  will  show  how- 
Mexico  will  care  for  $15,500,000  of  arrears 
of  interest  accumulated  in  the  last  six  years. 
Having  in  mind  Mexico's  total  funded 
debt,  they  wait  to  learn  how  the  Republic 
will  adjust  her  budget  so  that  sho  can  carry 
annual  interest  charges  amounting  to  $20,- 
000,000.  They  wait  to  learn  whether 
Mexico's  customs  receipts,  which  aro 
pledged  4o  the  service  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign debt  and  are  ample  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  devoted  to  it  henceforth. 

Mexico's  definitely  established  indebt- 
edness, with  arrears  of  interest  calculated 
to  August  1,  1920,  is  $425,135,135,  of  which 
$330,051,344  represents  outstanding  prin- 
cipal and  $95,083,791  accumulated  interest, 
which  has  been  in  default  as  regards  most 
Mexican  obligations  since  April  1,  1914, 
when  Carranza  was  driving  Victoriano 
Huerta  out  of  power. 

This  fixt  indebtedness  consists  of  four 
classes  of  obligations:  bond  issues  floated  in 
foreign  countries,  bond  issues  disposed  of  in 
Mexico,  state  and  industrial  issues  guaran- 
teed by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  rail- 
way bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
Summarized,  Mexico's  indebtedness  in 
these  four  particulars  was  as  follows  on 
August  1,  1920. 

Principal         Interest 

Direct  exterior $173,469,007  $51,475,133 

Direct  interior 06,611,012       10,132,747 

Guaranteed  (except  railwayB) 32,222,600       10, 133,342 

Guaranteed  railway  bonds 57,748,575       14,342,079 

$330,051,344     $95,083,791 

The  annual  interest  charges  against 
these  four  classes  of  obligations  are  as 
follows: 

Direct  exterior $8,092,425 

Direct  interior 2,900,241 

Guaranteed  (except  railways) 1,522,525 

Guaranteed  railway  bonds 2,344,943 

$14,800,134 

If  Mexico  funds  the  arrears,  which 
amount  to  $95,083,791,  she  will  have  to 
carry  at  the  rate  of  her  present  bond  issues 
annual  interest  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,  of  which  about  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  on  the  foreign  debt.  Car- 
ranza estimated  Mexico's  revenues  from 
customs  duties,  which  are  pledged  entirely 
to  the  service  of  these  foreign  bond  issues, 
at  $19,500,000  in  1919.  That  sum,  which 
was  unusually  low  becauso  the  disruption 
of  banking  in  Mexico  made  it  difficult  for 
importers  and  exporters  to  borrow  money, 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  twice  the  amount 
of  the  annual  interest  charges  on  Mexico's 
foreign  debt. 

Late  in  1919  Carranza's  Finance  Min- 
ister estimated  that  $50,000,000  would 
coverall  claims  for  damages  against  Mexico. 
The  recent  report  of  the  Fall  Committee 
fixt  American  losses  alone  at  more  than  ten 
times  that  amount:  The  Republic's  obli- 
gations resulting  from  seizure  of  the  banks 
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THROUGHOUT  the  country  our  dealers  are  now  exhibiting 
a  motor  car  that  represents  the  supreme  achievement  of  the 
Paige  engineering  and  designing  staff.  This  new  model — 
the  "Lakewood"  6'66 — is  destined,  we  believe,  to  create  a 
new  standard  of  automobile  value  and  occupy  an  altogether 
unique  position  in  motordom, 

The  Paige  "Lakewood,,  is  unique  and  distinctive  because  it  is  a  car 
without  a  legitimate  competitor.  From  every  standpoint  of  luxurious 
motoring  it  is  only  comparable  with  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
motor  carriages  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Yet — by  virtue  of  its 
cost  alone — it  is  a  member  of  the  popular  priced  field. 

If  these  statements  appear  to  be  strong,  please  remember  that  you  have 
yet  to  see  the  most  beautiful  body  design  that  has  ever  been  produced — 
a  power  plant  that  is  capable  of  seventy -five  miles  per  hour — and  a 
chassis  that  expresses  the  last  word  in  strictly  modern  engineering. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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fQlYtQllXl) Q%  to  say  "Ivory  Garters"  next 
time  you  go  to  buy.  Once  you  try  Ivory  Garters  you'll 
always  keep  this  simple  rule  in  mind.  Their  buoyant 
ease  and  comfort  make  you  an  Ivory  fan  for  keeps. 

Figure  what  a  garter  without  metal  or  pads  can 
mean.  No  metal  to  rust  or  irritate.  No  pads  to  press 
or  heat  your  legs. 

Such  are  Ivory  Garters — they  have  neither  metal  nor 
pads.  Every  inch  around  is  lively,  durable  fabric, 
scientifically  constructed  to  grip  the  leg  without  hitch- 
ing, slipping  or  binding. 

Once  set,  Ivor}-  Garters  never  need  a  second  thought. 
They  last  long  and  keep  you  feeling  young. 

It's  worth  your  while  to  take  this  easy  precaution  when 
buying.     Say  "Ivory  Garters"  to  your  dealer  and  there- 
after your  socks   will  toe  the  mark. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^ SHAPE 

$722  $822  $9  22  &  $10  22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
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$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


HE  best  known  shoes   in 

the  world.  They  are  sold 

in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Hondas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  oar  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  tellinir  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 
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CAUTION  -Inslit  on  having  W.  L 
Doujlai  ihoet.  Tb»  name  and 
It  plainly  stamped  on  the  aole 
car* fa!  to  lee  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  motUated. 
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Preeldent 

Shoe  Co., 
Street, 
Brockton,  Mate. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


is  variously  estimated  at  from  $27,000,000 
to  $135,t  J.000.  And  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, as  majority  stockholder  in  the 
National  Railway  of  Mexico,  will  have  to 
assume  a  large  part  of  the  indebtedness  of 
that  corporation,  which  on  August  1,  1920, 
was  $235,560,239,  exclusive  of  issues  guar- 
antied by  the  Government.  Of  the  rail- 
way indebtedness,  $180,991,818  is  principal 
and  $53,860,315  arrears  of  interest.  The 
annual  interest  charges  on  this  indebted- 
ness amount  to  $8,497,280. 


NATIONAL  BANKS  BECOMING 
COMPANIES" 


TRUST 


O  ECENTLY  national  banks  in  at  least 
-*-^-  three  States  have  added  the  words 
"trust  company"  to  their  title  by  per- 
mission of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
and  have  been  granted  trust  powers  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  view  of  the 
precedents  now  established  and  the  fact 
that  many  banks  "already  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  exercising 
trust  powers  coextensive  with  those  of 
State  institutions,"  much  interest,  in  the 
opinion  of  Finance  and  Industry  (Cleve- 
land), attaches  to  these  questions:  "Will 
national  banks  generally  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  change  their  titles  so  as  to  better 
advertise  their  privilege  to  perform  fiduciary 
functions?  What  would  be  the  probable 
effect  upon  State  institutions  exercising 
trust  powers?"  The  Ohio  financial  weekly 
discusses  the  subject  as  follows: 

Prior  to  September  26,  1918,  national 
banks  might  bo  granted  permission  to  act 
only  in  limited  trust  capacities,  as  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  and  registrar  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  On  this  date  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  author- 
ized and  empowered  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board: 

"To  grant  by  special  permit  to  national 
banks  applying  therefor,  when  not  in  con- 
travention of  State  or  local  law,  the  right 
to  act  as  .  .  .  guardian  of  estates,  as- 
signee, receiver,  committee  of  estates  of 
lunatics,  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity 
in  which  State  banks,  trust  companies,  or 
other  corporations  which  come  into  com- 
petition with  national  banks  are  permitted 
to  act  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  national  bank  is  located." 

National  banks  are  required  by  law  to 
use  the  word  "national"  in  their  titles. 
This  would  always  distinguish  between 
national  and  State  institutions,  even  tho 
exercise  of  trust  powers  and  use  of  the  words 
"trust  company"  in  the  names  of  national 
bank*  became  general.  But  to  the  casual 
observer  there  would  be  less  distinction,  as 
regards  title,  between  tho  two  classes  of 
institutions.  Some  bankers  thought  this 
might  tend  to  shift  from  State  banks  to 
national  banks  some  of  the  trust  business 
now  transacted  by  the  former. 

However,  attention  apparently  is  cen- 
tered  more  largely  upon  new  business 
possibilities.  It  is  recognized  t hat  tho 
trusl  field  lias  by  no  means  been  covered. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  this  State, 
where  the  fiduciary  powers  of  both  State 
and  national  banks  were  limited  in  im- 
portant   respects    until    euactment   of  tho 
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ROBINSON"  °ndUp 
WASTE  PAPER  BAG 

No  floor  «p>oe  needed .  1  :i!ed.  Instantly  detach- 

■  -  over, 

"  '  .ii<-  to  fit  flat 
or  roll  top  de*k    -incle  or  doubleK 
- 
nstructlon." 
inddetaili   (Deal- 
er* and  representatives  write.) 

ROBINSON    MFG.   CO..    126  Elm  Street.  Westfield.  Max. 


Shave,  Bathe  and 

Shampoo  with  one 

Soap. —  Cuticura 

Cut:  cor*  Soap  is  the  f»Toritefor  safety  razor  shaving 


i    £|       Made  to  your  measure, 

I    *W  iM  ^^        payable    after    received 

I  et  fit,  fine  Roods  and  tailoring, 

?20  eavin k,  aUawirantccdornopay. 

|j  implti  Frss.     Every  man  wanting  to 

■  II   and  save  money  should  writ. 

'.  once  for  our   beautiful    free  book   of 

11^  •  >>th  samples  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 
W-.g  everything.     WKie    letter    or    postal, 
**»*jL^.  iy  "Send  me  jour  samples"  and  ge\ 

lalfl    I  J  vthinir  by  return  mail  free.    Important 

-vroan.     Wr  te  today  sure. 
Park  Tailoring  Company 
Dept  445  Chicago.  ILL 


New  Hardy  Dwarf  Fdrinr  and  Low  Hedge 
Originators  and  Introdmeerwi 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont    Nurseries 

Box    203  New  Haven,  Conn, 

'     Send   for  Box- 
Barb-  n  ry  Catalog. 


Five  Inspiring  Little  Books-^— 

Each  of  these  delight  fully  entertaining, 
in-iructive  and  inspiring  little  books  i- 
written  by  a  man  of  recognized  leadership 

in  hi-  <;ut> 

The  Conservation  of  Womanhood  anil  Childhood. 

re  R'Kivvr]-      I  h,-   Misfortune  of  a  World 

Uitho.n  1'aln.  I  >-*iRh>  I lillii.  D J>„  I.I.   I' 

•    I  mrgles  In  Life,  by  <  harlea  P.  Brown. 

Ihi    (  .ill  of   Jcsm  to  Jov,  by  Wm    E.  Griffis. 

Ij  I<     The  sign-  of  the  Iimcv  by  Wm  J.  Bryan. 

/  .a  h  volume  bound  in   full  flexible  leather. 
Each  tolumc,  bond.  75  cents  net;  by  mail  8j  cents. 

FUNK  J>  WAOIAUS  COMPANY.  354  360  Fovrtt  Are..  New  York 


Love  and  Jealousy 

in  the   Fish  Family 

Sound!  hk'  th»  wild"'  of  flctlon  but  i>  In  reality  sober 
temperamental  as  a  board- 
royal  '.ik. 
log  mjl>-<  for  UN  favor  of  >h-ir  h-g.  lady,  who  awaits 
the  Issue  of  these  combats  wftta  r.ilm  Indifference  and 
accepts  the  victor  as  her  predestined  mate. 

ANIMAL  LIFE   UNDER  WATER 

Hy   France  Ward.  MIX.  r  /.  S 
telball  1  nattng 

'    of  hunting,  '■:■   .  of  1 
aquatic  animals,  birdt,  and  ' 

P,  ' I idt 

■'  C  imero, 

■      ■•  .<!   !  ',  1 .. 

Fl.Hl  a  WACNALIS  tOHPAIY.  354-316  Faarti  Atbk*.  New  York 


DIVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


sury.  By  repudiating  such  obligations  any 
Russian  government  will  simply  appro- 
priate under  false  pretenses  the  money  of 
French  families  lent  in  good  faith. 


EXPLOSION   INSURANCE  IN   1919 

THE  tragic  explosion  in  Wall  Street 
gives  point  to  the  increasing  impor- 
tance in  recent  years  of  explosion  insurance. 
Tki  Spectator,  a  New  York  insurance  organ. 
gives  the  following  list  of  premiums  and 
losses  on  explosion  insurance  in  191U, 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  companies  to 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department: 


Ratio 

of  Losses 

Set 

\,t 

to  Pre- 

Premiums 

Losses 

miums 

Same  and  Location  of  Company 

Received 

Incurred 

% 

.Ltna,  Hartford.  . . 

$456 

11,725 

37S.4 

Agricultural,  Water/town 

13,149 

54 

.4 

VUianoc,  Philadelphia. . 

1,981 

1,587 

80.1 

American,  Newark .  . 

49 

kmsrioan  Alliance.  V  V 

—755 

11. -> 

215 

American  Eagle,  N.  V 

.'71 

W'irancT  Co.  of  Am..  New  York. 

2,516 

15,193 

1,719 

11  3 

lsii.915 

886 

.5 

Bankers  ,v  Shippers,  N.  V 

902 

British  America,  Toronto 

7,004 

103 

1.5 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo 

3,347 

1,052 

31.4 

130 

1  'nlunil'ia,  Jer»i  v  City 

573 

Commereiul  Union,  London 

-  5,708 

•j 

( lommonwealth,  N.  Y 

j,:'„"i7 

528 

( loncordia,  Milwaukee 

1,558 

4 

1 

< lonnecticat,  Hartford 

3,335 
1,119 

155 
1,389 

4  6 

■  i t;i1.  New  York 

124.1 

F.  &  M..  Detroit 

111 

Star  and  Hrit.  Dominions 

London 

—453 

■.•..-.iki 

1  Suitable  F.  and  M.,  Providence  . 

101 

Fidelity-Phenix,  N.  Y... 

—8,957 

1,552 

I'iation,  Philadelphia. . . 

26,228 

2,054 

7.8 

durance,  Paris 

-4,225 

12,599 

Firemans  I'd.,  San  Francisco.. . . 

1,554 

253 

16.3 

First  Russian,  Petrograd 

13,541 

233 

1.7 

Franklin,  Philadelphia 

445 

21 

4.7 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls 

880 
•51,299 

1,085 
16,309 

123.3 

Globe  and  Rutgers,  N.  Y 

Great  American,  N.  Y. 

-  12,546 

978 

Globe  Nal'l,  Sioux  City 

3,620 

26 

.7 

-3,975 

1,181 

Hartford,  Hartford 

11,009 

15,942 

144  9 

II  mi.  1  .  4  M.,  San  Fran. 

1,040 

50 

■1  8 

Hone',  New  York 

1,368 
477 

1,171 
230 

305.0 

Imperial,  New  York 

is  2 

of  North  Am.,  Phila.. 

—2,229 

5,657 

International,  New  York 

12,421 

775 

Importers  and  Exporters,  N.  Y.. . 

4,322 

■laki.r.  Moscow 

—1,5  18 

258 

Liv.  4  Lon.  4  Globe.  Liverpool 

ri!l,907 

1,031 

1.4 

London  Assur.,  London. 

930 

17 

1.8 

London  4  Lan.,  Liverpool. 

2,345 

752 

32.1 

Mass.  F.  4  M.,  Boston 

-271 

Mercantile,  New  York. 

-1,541 

696 

-4,946 

—166 

Mi.-h.  Millers,  Lansing. 

-580 

58 

Milwaul                  Milwaukee... 

17,934 

274 

1  5 

15,832 

114 
477 

7 

1.2 

508 

80 

15.7 

National  Liberty,  N.  Y 

—6,637 

593 

30,439 

774 

2.5 

Nevada, '  lanon  City. . 

—43 

New  Brim  wick,  New  Brunswiol  . 

3,394 

389 

II   1 

New  Jersey,  Newark 

803 

New  Zealand,  An.  Hand. 

974 

Nia«ara.  New  York 

—2,479 

395 

Nordisk,  Copenba  ten 

398 

Lloyd,  Christiania 

M.978 

Ni.rtli  Brit  A  Mercantil 

—1,438 

2,945 

—7,17" 
303 

—229 
9 

2  '.i 

..i    \     ur    1 

2,367 

Norwich  Union,  Norwich 

2,422 

3,580 

147  8 

irmen,  U  roj 

184 

546 

ISM 

34.4 

i  tricot,  Hartford 

1,370 

Pacific,  N<  w  Yor» 

— -. 

1,072 

Ion 

1 

171 

'.-.  aiiia.  PhiladelpB 

—1,031 

1,398 

PI 

1,275 

(03 

3  I 

1.909 

Phoenix,  Hartford 

Preferred  Risk,  Topeka 

Prov.  Washington,  Prov 

Prudential  Re-  and  Co-ins.,  Zurich 
Reins.  Salamandra,  Copenhagen. . 

Queen,  New  York 

Reliance,  Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island,  Providence 

Richmond,  New  York 

Rossis  Ins.  Co.  of  Am.,  Hartford. 

Royal,  Liverpool 

Royal  Exchange,  Loudon 

Russian  Reins.  Petregrad 

Salamandra,  l'etrograd 

Scot.  Union  4  Nat'l,  Edinburgh.. 

Second  Rus.,  l'etrograd 

Security,  New  Haven 

Skandia,  Stockholm 

Springfield  F.  4  M.,  Springfield. . . 

State,  Liverpool 

St.  Raul  F.  and  M.,  St.  Paul 

Star,  New  York 

Superior,  Pittsburgh 

Tokyo  M.  and  F.,  Tokyo 

I  Dion,  London 

Union,  Canton.    . ,  

United  Firemens,  Philadelphia. .  . 

I  nited  States,  New  York 

Union  and  Phcnix  Espafiol.Madrid 
Union  Hispano- Americana,  Hav.. . 

Warsaw,  Warsaw 

Westchester,  New  York 

Western,  Toronto 

Yorkshire,  York 


2,236 

480 

21.5 

418 

7,322 

—1,406 

28 

8,195 

18 

2 

28,428 

2,329 

8.2 

—2,947 

800 

985 

10 

1 

—589 

521 

—6,035 

17,999 

507 

24 

1.7 

1,061 

44 

4.1 

9,895 

72 

.7 

37,135 

—161 

21,068 

13,929 

58 

.4 

5,250 

4,104 

78.2 

-I7t 

6,442 

1,527 

111 

7.2 

40,094 

0.197 

15.4 

10,985 

192 

1.7 

6 

211 

—267 

1 

15,515 

,  t   . 

—799 

391 

2,803 

589.0 

5,261 

913 

17. S 

822 

256 

31.1 

O 

9 

450.0 

48,092 

72 

.1 

2,734 
-2,097 
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Totals  (1919) ?795,032    $134,549       16. 9 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Kotiuired  by  tho  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 
1912,  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kor  October  1,  1920 
State  of  New  York  \  cc 

County  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm. 
Neisel.  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Publishers  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  that  the  following  Is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  (he  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  fore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  191'-'. 
embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,   Funk  &   Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave., 

N.  Y.  City. 
Editor.  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Managing  Editor.  Win.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Ave.. 

New  York  City. 

Business  Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  1th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give'names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation. 
ui\e  its  name,  and  tho  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  slock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  351  llh  Av.  New  York  City. 
Cudriihy,  Robert.  J.,  351   1th  Av.,  New  York  <Mt\  . 
Cuddihy,  E.  P.,  351   Ith  Ave,  New  York  City. 
Funk,  E.  M.,  351    Ith  Av..  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.,  and  Scott.  I.ida  P.,  as  Trustees 
for  themselves  and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
Neisel.  C.  L.,  3.54  4th  Ave..  New  York  City, 
flcott,  Liria  F..  354  4th  A  v.,  New  York  City. 
I  unit,  Wilfred  J.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

it.  That   the   Known    bondholders,    mortgagocs. 
.   id  other  security   holders  owning  or  holding   I 
per  cent,  or  moro  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  marl 
ga„'cs,  or  other  securities  arc:     None. 

I.  That  tho  two  paragraphs  next  abovo,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  seen 
rity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the,  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  i he  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona-flde  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  Iwnds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

William    NEISEL,    Secretary  of  Funk  & 

WAONALL8   COMPANY,    Publisher  and   Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,   1920. 

[Seal]  Roi.i.o  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 
Mj  cuiiuijisbiun  expires  -March  30,  1922.) 
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Would  you  tlame  the  janitor  ? 


THEY  blamed  the  janitor  because  the  little 
children  were  burned  to  death  in  the  grammar 
school  fire. 

All  the  night  before  he  had  watched  at  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  wife.  Wasn't  it  human  that 
he  should  doze  before  the  warm  furnace  for  a 
few  minutes? 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  poor  janitor,  but  who 
shall  be  blamed  for  the  seven  school  fires  that 
start  every  day  in  the  year?  The  school  fires 
that  cost  many  lives  and  $4,000,000  a  year? 

The  way  to  make  schools  safe  for  children  is  to 
put  safety  beyond  human  failure — make  it 
mechanical  and  automatic. 

A  sprinkler  system  does  just  that.     Acting  on 


scientific  laws  as  solid  as  the  law  of  gravity,  a 
sprinkler  system  automatically  puts  water  right 
on  the  heart  of  a  fire  when  it  is  starting.  A  sprink 
ler  system  never  sleeps.  Never  quits  the  job! 
It  is  there  year  in  and  year  out — morning  and 
night — always  and  forever  it  watches.  And  when 
the  fire  starts  the  water  starts.  Make  safety 
certain.  Put  a  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler 
System  in  your  school. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  shows  the  danger  of 
school  fires.  It  is  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy." 
If  you  are  a  wide-awake  citizen,  it  will  answer  convincingly 
every  question  you  ask  about  the  Grinnell  Automatic 
Sprinkler.  If  you  are  doubtful  as  to  the  need  of  such  pro- 
tection it  is  just  the  book  to  prove  to  you  why  this  par- 
ticular apparatus  is  not  a  fad  but  a  safeguard,  come  to  stay. 
It  talks  to  you  when  you  have  time  to  listen.  Write  us 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Address  the  Grinnell  Company, 
Incorporated,  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 


COMP 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 


PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.     Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM-  When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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This  small  illustration  shows  how  a 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  looks  when 
fitted  to  a  radiator.  The  Trap  is  per- 
manently adjusted  at  the  factory— 
never  needs  attention. 


If  you  could  get  a  tea  fettle  big  enough 


newl'feforold 
Heat;ngSystems 

Ex  mt:n£  ileim  hen  I 

■    m»  in  any  kind  of 
*  building  can  be  e  I 
"DunhamiMed"    NOW 
ii  the  I  me  to  have  thit 
important    work    done. 


C.  A 

Factories: 


Get  out  of  your  head  the  wrong  idea  that  a  fierce 
fire  and  five  or  six  pounds  steam  pressure  is  neces- 
sary for  heating  comfort.  A  teakettle  large  enough 
would  heat  your  house,  apartment,  office,  store  or 
factory,  if  the  piping  and  radiators  were  correctly 
installed,  and  */  each  radiator  were  equipped  with 
a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

Both  these  IF's  are  easily  possible.  We  prove 
this  every  day — and  want  you  to  be  skeptical 
enough  to  ask  for  proof  right  now.  The  Woolworth 
Building  engineers  asked,  learned  why,  and  then 
specified  Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  So  have  many, 
many  others  in  buildings  large  and  small. 

HUNHflM 

■^HEATING    SERVICE 

The  Service  is  as  different  as  the  Dunham  Trap 
itself — the  one  outstanding  invention  in  the  last  six- 
teen years  of  low-pressure  steam  heating.  Dunham 
Service  co-operates  closely  with  the  architect,  con- 
tractor, heating  and  ventilating  engineer — and,  in 
small  towns,  with  the  local  Dunham  Service  Station. 
Supervision  when  *he  system  is  installed,  and  in- 
spections later,  when  requested,  make  Dunham 
Heating  Service  of  unusual  value. 

Be  skeptical — but  be  fair.  Give  us  an  opportunity 
now  to  explain  in  detail.  Just  tell  us  the  kind  of 
building  in  which  you  want  steam  heat  at  teakettle 
pressure.  Illustrated  technical  bulletins  are  avail- 
able for  a'l  who  need  them. 


CHICAGO 


DUNHAM  COMPANY  Fisher  Building 

Marsha'chown,  [owl  Branches    in    36    cities  in 

Toronto,  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 

Lon  .on:  64  Re&ent  Houae,  Re/lent  Street.  W.  1 
Paria:  Eatablta.  Munzmf  &  Cie  .  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

September  22. — Hostilities  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  are  resumed 
after  the  breaking:  off  of  the  armistice  ne- 
gotiations, according;  to  advices  reaching 
the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

It  is  reported  from  Sebastopol  that 
General  Wrangel  is  advancing  rapidly 
in  the  Alexandrovsk  region  of  southern 
Russia.  The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  be 
demoralized,  often  surrendering  with- 
out fighting. 

Polish  forces  begin  an  offensive  in  the 
region  of  Grodno,  on  the  northeast 
Polish  front,  says  an  official  statement 
received  in  London  by  wireless  from 
Moscow. 

September  24. — The  Soviet  peace  delega- 
tion at  Riga  propose  an  armistice  which 
they  require  the  Poles  to  accept  within 
ten  days,  or  the  Russian  winter  campaign 
is  to  be  inaugurated,  says  a  report  from 
Riga.  The  proposal  offers  to  withdraw 
virtually  all  the  fifteen  peace  points 
submitted  at  Minsk,  to  which  the  Poles 
objected.  Among  other  things  all 
conditions  designed  to  Sovietize  Poland 
are  virtually  eliminated,  as  are  also  the 
Russian  claims  regarding  Galicia. 

General  Wrangcl  is  reported  from  Sebas- 
topol to  have  taken  more  than  ten 
thousand  prisoners  in  six  days.  He  is 
now  said  to  be  outflanking  the  "Red" 
forces  on  the  Dnieper  River. 

September  25. — General  Wrangel  has  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  the  major  units  of 
the  Thirteenth  Soviet  Army,  says  a 
report  from  Sebastopol. 

The  Poles  in  their  northern  advance 
have  almost  surrounded  the  town  of 
Grodno  and  its  capture  is  expected 
momentarily,  says  a  report  from 
Warsaw. 

Peace  negotiations  between  Poland  and 
Soviet  Russia,  now  in  progress  at  Riga, 
are  expected  to  terminate  soon  with  a 
satisfactory  treaty,  according  to  ad- 
vices reaching  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  The  terms  of  peace  out- 
lined by  the  Poles  call  for  mutual 
guaranties  against  future  attacks,  sti]  u- 
late  that  there  shall  be  no  war-indemni- 
ties, and  provide  that  the  Peace  Treaty 
shall  be  followed  by  commercial  and 
economic  conventions.  The  Bolshevik 
terms  include  provisions  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion to  all  the  territories  in  dispute;  for 
a  plebiscite  in  eastern  Galicia  by  the 
entire  population  in  order  to  determine 
the  form  of  government,  and  for  tlio 
recognition  by  the  Soviet  Government 
of  a  boundary  much  more  to  the  east 
than  the  line  fixt  by  the  Supreme 
Council. 

The  Bolshevik  military  forces  are  near 
complete  disorganization  as  a  result 
of  the  irregularity  of  supplies,  hunger 
and  discontent  prevailing  in  the  "Red" 
Army,  says  a  report  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  Food  and  equip- 
ment are  said  to  be  lacking  on  all  fronts, 
and  approximately  half  of  the  Soviet 
troops  on  the  south  Russian  front  are 
wearing  sandals  instead  of  shoes. 

September  26. — Poland  receives  from 
Lithuania  a  note  expressing  a  desire  to 
reopen  peace  negotiations,  says  a  report 
from  Warsaw,  and  suggesting  that  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  retire  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  Poch  line. 

September  27. — The  Poles  capture  Grodno, 
one  of  the  three  important  fortresses  in 
western  Kussia,  according  to  a  r<  port 
from  Warsaw.  A  large  number  of  pris- 
oners and  much  war-material  were 
taken. 


September  2s. — Further  successes  of  the 
Polish  troops  are  reported  from  the 
region  of  Grodno  and  north  of  the 
Pripet,  according  to  advices  from  War- 
saw. The  Russians  are  said  to  be  re- 
treating along  the  entire  front. 

According  to  advices  from  Bern  the 
Ukrainian  Army  is  advancing  con- 
tinually against  the  Russian  Soviet 
forces  and  is  being  supported  by  the 
peasants.  The  Ukrainians  are  re- 
ported to  have  captured  eight  thousand 
prisoners  in  eight  days. 

A  London  report  says  that  according  to 
information  from  an  official  source,  a 
trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Soviet  Russia  was  drafted  two  weeks 
ago.  Signature  of  the  document  was 
postponed  until  after  the  Polish- 
Bolshevik  peace  conference  now  in 
progress  at  Riga.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion as  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
but  it  is  understood  to  be  purely  a 
commercial  arrangement. 

FOREIGN 

September  22. — A  report  from  London 
says  John  A.  Lynch,  Sinn-Fein  Coun- 
selor of  the  County  of  Limerick,  is 
murdered  in  his  hotel  room  at  Dublin. 
The  crime  is  imputed  to  the  Irish 
Auxiliary  Police. 

It  is  reported  from  Honolulu  that  Chinese 
in  the  famine-ridden  province  of  Shan- 
tung are  poisoning  entire  families  to 
avoid  slow  death  by  starvation. 

Germany  had  surrendered  1,944,565  gross 
tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
by  September  16,  according  to  advices 
from  Paris.  She  has  thus  delivered 
virtually  all  the  tonnage  required  under 
the  Treaty. 

It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  cabinet  meeting,  will  vigorously 
pursue  negotiations  concerning  Amer- 
ican anti-Japanese  legislation  and  will 
also  push  the  question  of  racial  equality 
in  the  League  of  Nations  conference. 

September  23. — A  dispatch  reaching  Lon- 
don from  Turin,  Italy,  reports  a  fight 
in  that  city  between  the  Royal  troops 
and  workers  lasting  two  hours.  Seven 
deaths  are  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
engagement. 

Alexandre  Millerand,  by  a  vote  of  695 
out  of  892  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  elected  President  of  France, 
to  succeed  Paul  Deschanel,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Germany's  total  debt  now  amounts  to 
242,700,000,000  marks,  according  to 
advices  from  Berlin.  At  normal  rates 
of  exchange  this  would  be  about  sixty 
billion  dollars. 

One  hundred  delegates  and  twice  as 
many  advisers  and  secretaries  arrive  in 
Brussels  for  the  International  Financial 
Congress  organized  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Congress  will  consider 
the  question  of  the  financial  ills  of 
the  world  in  general  and  those  of  certain 
states  in  particular,  as  well  as  proposed 
remedies  therefor. 

September  24.— News  reaches  London  of 
the  sacking  of  three  more  Irish  towns 
by  the  new  government  police.  This 
makes  eight  towns  that  have  suffered 
from  reprisal  raids  by  these  police  in  a 
week. 

Georges  Leygues,  sixty-three  years  old, 
is  chosen  Prime  Minister  of  France  by 
the  new  President,  Alexandre  Millerand. 

The  International  Financial  Congress 
provided  for  by  the  League  of  Nations 
opens  at  Brussels,  with  an  address  by 
Gustavo  Ador,  the  presiding  officer,  in 
which  he  urges  the  union  of  belligerents 
as  well  as  neutrals  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  preservation  of  the  world  from  eco- 
nomic and  financial  ruin. 
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PYRENE- 

A  Vital  Need  When  Fire  Threatens 


Copyright.  1917 
Cole  *  Co. 


Pyrene  Typifies  the 
True  Spirit  of  Fire 
Prevention   Day 

Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9th,  emphasizes  the  need 
for  safety  and  prevention  against  fire.  Heed  it  by  removing 
fire  hazards  and  by  warning  those  who  are  careless  of  the 
perils  of  flame. 

The  man  or  woman  who  really  wishes  to  be  protected  against 
fire  buys  a  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher.  Pyrene  should  be 
installed  in  every  home;  a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it. 
Factories  and  garages  need  Pyrene;  it  smothers  any  fire  at  the 
start,  even  a  gasoline  or  electrical  fire.  On  motor  car  or 
truck  Pyrene  reduces  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  15%,  thus  pay- 
ing for  itself. 

Every  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  bears  the  approval  label  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories.  This  label  means  that  Pyrene  has 
stood  the  most  exacting  tests  of  unbiased  experts.  Pyrene  is 
always  ready  for  action.  It  works  in  any  position.  It  saves  15 
per  cent  on  automobile  fire  insurance.    Price  $10  with  bracket. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

17  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical  supply  dealers  and  garages 
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Preserve  Health  and  Beauty 

HTHE  preservation  of  health 

■*■  and  beauty  should  be  begun 

while  health  and  beauty  still 


are  yours. 

If  past  your  twenties,  watch 
closely  for  Pyorrhea.  Its  effect 
upon  the  body  is  strangely  like 
that  of  age. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  noth- 
ing more  alarming  than  tender 
and  bleeding  gums,  but  it  ends 
in  toothlessness  or  ruined 
health.  As  the  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  Pyorrhea 

ms  which  lodge  in  little 
pockets  around  them. 

It  is  to  these  infecting  germs 
that  medical  science  has  traced 
a  host  of  ills. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress,  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary 
dentifrices  cannot  do  this. 
Forhan's  will   keep  the  gums 


firm  and  healthy — the   teeth 
white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in 
and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half'inch 
of  the  refreshing,  healing  paste 
on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth 
up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices. 
Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your  Forhan- 
coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then 
more  vigorously.  If  the  gums 
are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already 
set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions  and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan.  P.D.S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


At  the  request  of  Premier  Lloyd  Geoi 
the  British  miners'  delegates  vole  to 
postpone  for  one  week  the  delivery  of 
notices  of  the  proposed  strike.  During 
this  week  the  miners  will  negotiate  for  a 
wage-scale  based  on  outpui  in  place  of 
the  demand  for  a  flat  increase  of  two 
shillings  a  week. 

September  25. — Leaders  of  the  "Commu- 
nist Federation  of  the  Mexican  Prole- 
tariat" vote  to  call  a  general  strike  on 
October  1,  unless  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  are  settled  before 
September  30,  according  to  advices 
from  Mexico  City.  This  action,  it  is 
said,  was  taken  in  conjunction  with  simi- 
lar organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  movement  being  fos- 
tered by  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
effective  in  the  three  countries. 

September  26.— The  Workers'  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Region  call  street 
demonstrations  in  Mexico  City  and 
other  cities  as  a  manifestation  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  food  dictator- 
ship to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Rioting,  with  revolver-shooting  and 
stone-throwing,  takes  place  in  Belfast 
after  three  police  constables  on  duty 
in  the  Sinn-Fein  quarter  of  the  city  are 
shot.  The  police,  assisted  by  the  mili- 
tary and  armored  cars,  finally  quell  the 
disturbances. 

Excited  over  the  circulation  of  rumors 
that  a  restoration  of  the  Bavarian  mon- 
archy is  being  planned,  six  thousand 
Socialists  meet  in  Nuremberg  and  de- 
cide on  a  general  strike  if  the  monarchy 
is  proclaimed,  says  a  report  from 
Munich. 

Riots  led  by  Korean  students  against  the 
Japanese  take  place  in  Gensan,  Korea, 
in  which  twenty-five  persons  are  killed. 

Germany  reports  to  the  International 
Financial  Conference  at  Brussels  that 
the  Government's  estimates  for  1920 
put  its  receipts  at  forty  billion  marks, 
while  the  estimated  disbursements  will 
total  seventy-nine  billion  marks,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  thirty-nine  billion  marks. 

The  last  session  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  vote  of  57  to  7,  adopted 
measures  restricting  Jews  from  entering 
all  higher  educational  institutions  except 
in  very  small  numbers. 

September  27. — Violent  harangues  urging 
social  revolution  are  given  from  the 
central  balcony  of  the  National  Palace 
in  Mexico  City  when  agitators  manage 
to  enter  the  palace  during  a  manifesta- 
tion. There  were  cheers  for  Russia  and 
the  Italian  metal-workers,  and  demands 
that  supplies  and  stores  in  warehouses 
be  turned  over  to  the  people  through  a 
food  dictatorship. 

By  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- two 
thousand  to  forty-five  thousand,  tho 
striking  metal-workers  of  Italy  accept 
the  agreement  between  employers  and 
workmen  which  was  signed  at  Rome  at 
the  instance  of  the  Government.  In- 
structions are  given  that  metal-workers 
evacuate  plants  occupied  by  them,  and 
the  movement  has  already  begun. 

September  28. — Sinn-Fein  leaders  in  a  sur- 
prize attack  on  a  military  depot  at  Mal- 
low, County  Cork,  capture  the  barracks 
and  make  away  with  Lewis  guns  and  a 
large  quantity  of  rifles,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  says  a  report  from  London. 

Estates  near  Naples  owned  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy  are  reported  to  have 
been  seized  by  members  of  local  agri- 
cultural societies,  according  to  advices 
reaching  London  from  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  persons  seizing  the  proper* 


Industrial  plants  which  have  been  occu- 
pied by  workmen  at  Turin  are  returned 
to  the  owners.  The  latter  report,  after 
inspection,  that  there  was  a  great  waste 
of  materials  during  the  occupation  of 
the  works.  It  is  asserted  that  the  men 
used  five  times  the  amount  of  coal  nec- 
essary to  run  the  plants. 

Sadi  Lecointe  wins  for  France  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  Gordon  Bennett 
airplane  trophy  in  the  first  great  inter- 
national air  race  since  the  war,  held  at 
Etampes,  France.  In  a  Nieuport  spe- 
cial Lecointe  flew  over  the  course  of 
I8GK0  miles  in  1  hour,  6  minutes,  17}| 
seconds.  The  two  American  entries  in 
the  race  were  early  eliminated  through 
minor  mishaps. 

DOMESTIC 

September  22. — Following  the  receipt  of 
two  anonymous  letters  threatening  vio- 
lence to  himself  and  to  public  buildings, 
Mayor  Peters,  of  Boston,  issues  an  offi- 
cial proclamation  requesting  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  a  duplication  of  the 
Wall-Street  bomb  explosion. 

September  23. — To  assist  enlisted  men  in 
the  Army  to  combat  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  War  Department  issues 
orders  to  all  commissary  stores  of  the 
Army  to  extend  credit  to  men  in  the 
ranks  on  the  same  terms  as  now  pre- 
vail for  commissioned  officers. 

September  24.  —  President  Wilson  an- 
nounces to  the  State  Department  that  he 
will  not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  instructing  him 
to  give  notice  to  foreign  governments 
that  they  must  terminate  certain  sec- 
tions of  commercial  treaties  which  con- 
flict with  the  Act.  The  President  holds 
that  Congress  is  without  the  Constitu- 
tional power  to  direct  the  Executive  to 
abrogate  parts  of  treaties. 

The  New  York  legislature  adjourns  after 
enacting  drastic  laws  designed  to  curb 
rent  profiteering.  The  bills  passed  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  that  a  land- 
lord can  not  dispossess  a  tenant  unless 
he  desires  possession  for  personal  use  or 
to  build  a  new  dwelling-house;  that  a 
landlord  can  not  dispossess  a  tenant  who 
refuses  to  pay  an  increase  in  rent,  pro- 
viding the  tenant  pays  the  old  rate; 
and  that  local  legislative  bodies  may 
exempt  new  dwellings  from  taxation  for 
ten  years. 

Further  increases  in  express-rates,  aver- 
aging 13.5  per  cent.,  are  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
These  increases  make  a  total  of  26  per 
cent,  granted  the  companies  within  the 
last  few  months.  They  had  asked  for 
additional  increases  up  to  15  per  cent. 

September  25. — Federal  officials  announce 
their  intention  of  making  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  the  sale  of  copper  stills 
by  mail-order  houses  and  department 
and  hardware  stores. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  internationally  known 
banker  and  philanthropist  and  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York, 
aged  seventy-three. 

It  is  learned  by  Washington  officials  that 
a  branch  of  the  Third  Internationale  is 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States 
in  harmony  with  an  order  issued  by  the 
Internationale  at  its  Moscow  meeting 
late  in  July.  The  object  of  the  United 
States  branch,  it  is  said,  is  to  unify  the 
activities  of  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions functioning  on  the  two  American 
continents. 

Amalgamation  of  all  the  fighting  men  of 
the  world  into  an  organization  embrac- 
ing veterans  of  every  nation  allied  in  the 
war  against  Germany  is  one  of  the  proj- 
ects contemplated  by  delegates  to  the 
second  annual  convention  or  (lie  Ameri- 
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wischmanris  7/east 

Jielps  ouccess 

THE  "PEP"  creators,  who  breed  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  in  their  subordinates  .  .  ,  the  virile 
chaps  who  send  their  deal  over  with  a  snap  that  most 
takes  your  breath  away  .  .  .  these  are  the  healthy  chaps. 

If  you  had  all  the  salesmen's  "isms"  and  didn't  have 
that  little  old  health  "Pep"  you'd  register  zero  on  those 
daily  sales  reports. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  tuning  up  a  lot  of  good  fellows 
to  concert  pitch  and  making  them  stick.  It  seems  to 
make  you  feel  like  a  dash  into  the  big  "breaker"  ...  a 
ride  over  the  mountains  and  a  brisk  "rub  down"  all  in 
one  .  .  .  It's  the  Vitamine  content  and  the  other  ben- 
eficial things  that  Fleischmann's  Yeast  contains  that 
does  the  trick. 


THE  WAY  TO 

TAKE  YEAST 

Ytast  has  an  appetizing, 
creamy  taste.  You  eat  from 
one-half  to  a  -whole  cake  j 
times  a  day  before  meals; 
or  take  it  crumbled  in  water, 
fruit  juices,  or  milk- 
Yeast  is  not  a  drug  or 
medicine.  It  is  a  food  and 
a  tonic,  and  as  such  should 
be  taken  persistently  for 
best  results. 


Lots  of  fellows  are  taking  the  "Fleischmann's  Yeast"  road  to  1(X% 
Health  and  Success.  Buy  the  regular  cake  of  Fleischmann's 
Yeast,  the  best  and  freshest  yeast,  in  the  familiar  tin-foil  package 
with  the  yellow  label  at  your  grocer's — accept  no  substitute. 

Send  coupon  for  the  book  "Yeast  for  Health."  It  gives  the  full 
story   of  the   wonderful   curative  value  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York 


208  Simcoe  St. 
Toronto,  Canada 


,th.72C*8»f, 


WJ 


Webster  Bldg. 

327  LaSalle  St. 

Chicago,  111. 


941  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


508  Green  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


To:    The  Fleischmann  Co.  (address  in  your  city  or  nearest  office). 
You   may  send  me  without  cost  your  "Yeast  for  Health"  Book 
L.D.  10-20  as  offered  in  this  advertisement. 

My  Name 


Street  A  ddress . 


City. 


State 

Fill  In  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
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WhenitJhins 


The  name  is  easy 
tv  rtmember 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


«U*fe 


CUSHION    HEEL 


You'll  never  slip  on  the 
wet  pavements  if  you 
have  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels  on  your  shoes. 

They  leave  no  unsightly 
marks  on  the  polished 
floors. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

But  be  sure  that  the  re- 
pairman  gives  you  Cat's 
Paws,  because 


^TheRsterFrictionPlug 

"  fe-^prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Cat's  Paws  are  made  in  black, 
wh'te  or  tan — for  men,  women  ana 
children. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105  Federal  Street,     Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  th« 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevent* 
slipping. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


can  Legion,  which  will  open  in  Cleve- 
land on  September  27. 

September  26. — Prices  of  clothing,  food, 
and  other  staple  products  are  being 
forced  down  throughout  the  country  by 
the  refusal  of  the  buying  public  to  pay 
war-prices,  according  to  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  business  conditions  issued 
by  tlu^  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
Philadelphia  district. 
Senator  Myers  (Dem.),  of  Montana,  in  a 
statement  to  his  constituency  repudi- 
ates the  Democratic  State  ticket  and 
t  he  Congressional  candidates  in  his 
State  and  calls  upon  other  loyal  Demo- 
crats to  do  likewise.  Senator  Mvers 
declares  he  will  vote  the  Republican 
State  tickot  with  but  one  exception. 
He  decided  to  take  this  action  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  when  he  learned 
that  the  Non-Partizan  League  had  cap- 
tured the  Democratic  organization  in 
his  State. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  departs  on 
his  second  campaign  trip,  having  ended 
his  front-porch  campaign. 

Governor Millikeu, of  Maine,  in  addressing 
the  closing  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  Against  Alcoholism, 
credits  prohibition  with  a  saving  of  two 
billion  dollars  for  the  nation  in  the  last 
year.  "Prohibition,"  he  declared,  "has 
made  most  kinds  of  business  better  and 
has  injured  no  legitimate  business  except 
that  of  the  undertaker." 

September  27. — According  to  figures  made 
public  by  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo,  of 
New  York  City,  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  that  city  during  the 
last  three  months  was  1,395  as  com- 
pared with  571  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
It  appears  further  from  the  magistrate's 
report  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  in- 
toxication the  offender  was  charged  with 
acts  of  violence,  such  as  damaging  prop- 
erty and  assaults  on  innocent  persons. 
A  parade  of  war-veterans  marks  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  in  Cleve- 
land. Twenty  thousand  ex-service  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  in  uniform, 
passed  in  review  before  a  crowd  of  nearly 
half  a  million. 

September  28. — Indictments  are  returned 
against  eight  baseball  stars  by  the  Cook 
County  grand  jury  at  Chicago,  charging 
them  with  "throwing"  last  year's  world's 
championship  to  Cincinnati  for  money 
paid  by  gamblers.  Confessions  were 
obtained  from  two  of  the  accused,  who 
comprise  seven  White  Sox  regulars  and 
one  former  player. 

The  American  Legion  in  convention  at 
Cleveland  adopt  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  the  Legion  take  the  action  nec- 
essary to  insure  prompt  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  soldiers'  compensation 
measure  passed  by  the  House  at  the 
last  session  by  a  vote  of  289  to  92  and 
still  pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  announces  the 
population  of  the  following  States: 
Missouri,  3,403,547,  an  increase  of 
110,212;  Illinois,  (i,485,09K,  an  increase 
of  846,507;  Montana,  547,593,  an  in- 
crease of  171,540;  New  Mexico,  3(H),- 
247,  an  increase  of  32,940;  Louisiana, 
1,797,798,  an  increase  of  141,410. 


Where  It  Fits.—"  Say,  I'll  tell  you,  Bill, 
that  1,)i is  here  Bolshevism  ain't  no  good  fer 
a  country  like  the  United  States.  We 
ain't  got  enough  people  yet." 

"  Whadiya  mean,  Mike?  " 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  it's  a  great  thing 
fer  a  country  like  Russia  or  any  country 
where  they  got  more  people  than  they 
know  what,  ta  do  with." — New  York  World. 
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fflfRWOCKIS 
FATAL  TO  GROOVER! 

«  Everett  Groover,  ago  '±2,  was  almost 
instantly  killed  by  an  electric  shock 
at  6  o'clock  last  evening  while 
forking  on  olevator  at  tne  Han'c 
;'  livery  barn,  815  Jackson  street. 
.Coroner  Earl  Sells  is  conducting 
-inyesJJ^-.fcJoJi  of.  the'death 

The  body  was  taken  to  Alexandria' 
ifor  burial.  "^ 

Groover  was  in  the  act  of  throwing, 
a  switch  which  operated  an  electric 
*7£\atpv  in  the  ban:  when  hi3  hand 
touched  the  metal  portion  of  line 
switch  instead  of  the  wood  handle.. 
The  shock  rendered  him  unconscious 
and  Darus  Leighton,  a  boy,  nearby 
ran  to  bis  aid.  Leighton  pulled 
groover's  hand  loose  from  the  switch.) 
Tha '  young  man  was  dead  before 
further  aid  arrived.  He  was  taken  to1 
Clayte  Sells  morgue  in  an  ambulance. 

Mr.  Groover  had  been  working  here 


The  silent  voice— calling  men 

to  death 

One  moment  a  pulsing,  living  being — 
the  next  a  crumpled,  lifeless  shell 


CARELESSLY,  he  reached  for  the  wooden 
switch  handle — and  missed.  His  hand 
slipping,  touched  the  live  metal  blade.  A 
blinding  flare  shot  out — and  through  his  body 
darted  the  powerful  electrical  current. 

No  chance  to  live — no  time  to  say  tarewell! 
Friends,  doctors — none  could  stop  that  light- 
ning rush  of  death. 

All  over  the  land  protest 
is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever-increas- 
ing intensity,  is  heard  against  the  needless 
waste  of  life  and  property  caused  by  the 
exposed  knife  switch. 

Fire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  safety 
officials  are  branding  it  as  dangerous;  labor 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
are  condemning  it;  architects  and  contractors 
are  blacklisting  it;  from  every  side  comes  the 
demand  from  authorities — the  exposed  knife 
switch  must  go. 

State  Fire  Marshal  H.  H.  Friedley  of 
Indiana,  in  ruling  against  the  exposed  knife 
switch,  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  loss  of  life  and  property." 
John  S.  Horan,  State  Fire  Marshal  of  West 
Virginia,  has  called  it  "one  of  the  most 
dangerous  fire  and  accident  hazards  in 
existence." 

A  total  of  "$1,183,674  was  lost  in  Michigan 
during  the  year  1919  by  fires  due  to  de- 
fective installation  of  wires  and  carelessness 
in  attending,"  says  Fire  Marshal  Frank  H. 
Ellsworth  of  Michigan.  Fire  Marshal  L. 
T.  Hussey  of  Kansas  has  joined  these  pro- 
gressive   states    with    a    similar    ruling    "to 


protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Stnn 
of  Kansas." 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch  in  a  pressed- 
steel  housing— externally  operated.  A  handle 
on  the  outside  does  all  the  work. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle  nor  the 
box  itself — tough,  rugged  insulation  com- 
pletely isolates  all  live  parts.  They  are 
safely  enclosed  within  steel  walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the  open  posi- 
tion, too,  while  work  is  being  done  on  the 
line;  nobody  can  thoughtlessly  turn  on  the 
current.  This  feature  is  saving  many  an 
electrician's  life.  "On"  and  "Off"  positions 
are  clearly  indicated.  The  Square  D  Safety 
Switch  is  made  in  over  300  sizes,  types  and 
capacities — for  factories,  office  buildings  and 
homes. 

The  greatest  remaining  hazard  around  an 


The  dangerous  exposed 
knife  switch 


The  Square  D  Safety 
Switch 


electrical  installation  —  the  exposed  knife 
switch — is  going. 

All  over  the  country  progressive  firms — 
leaders  both  in  employes'  welfare  and  in  effi- 
cient production — are  safeguarding  the  livej 
of  their  workmen  and  their  property  by  replac- 
ing all  old-style  exposed  knife  switches  with 
Square  D  Safety  Switches.  Prominent 
among  them  are: 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company 
Carborundum  Company  of  America 
Allis-Chalmers  Company 
Sinclair  Refining  Company 
Texas  Company 
Rock  Island  Lines 
Sperry  Flour  Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Bethlehem  Ship  Building  Corporation 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company 
Aluminum  Ore  Company 

Listed  as  standard  for  both  fire  and  accident 
prevention  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Meets  the  requirements  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Safety  Code  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Installed  by  your  electrical 
contractor-dealer 

Architects  and  engineers  are  listing  it  as 
standard  equipment.  Ask  any  of  them  for 
further  information — or  write  us  direct. 

Act  NOW  and  protect  your  workmen, 
your  family  and  your  property  against  fire, 
shocks   and   other   electrical   hazards. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY 

1400  Rivard  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factory:  Watkervlllo,  Ont. 
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Ford  Owners 
^America: 

When  Your  Springs  Break 
put  on 


T/?e  Replacement  Spring 


Regular  VULCAN 
Ford  Front 


$3 


.50 

<East  of  Rocky  Mts.) 


No.  2001 
Regular  VULCAN 
Ford  Rear 


no 


.75 


(East  of  Rocky  Mis.) 


Special  VULCAN 
Ford  Front 

for  Delivery  Cars,  Trucks, Taxis, etc. 

$£•25 

(East  of  Rocky  Mts.) 


No.  2005 
Special  VULCAN 
Ford  Rear 
for  Delivery  Cars,  Trucks, Taxis, etc. 

.50       (East  of 

Rocky  Mts.) 


ne 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  VULCAN  spring 
for  your  Ford  car — our  VULCAN 
name  plate  on  every  one. 

These    springs    are    the    expression   of    our 
highest   ideals   of   careful    workmanship. 
Quantity    production    and    organized 
distribution  enables  us  to  put  them 
in    your    hands    at   prices  that    are 
attractive.  Ask  for  VULCAN  and 
demand  that  our  name  plate  be 
thown  you. 


Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring  Co. 

Richmond,   Indiana. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Not  To  Be  Driven. — "  Do  you  drive  your 
own  car?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Chuggins.  "  1 
have  to  coax  it." — Washington  Star. 


Cheap  Substitute.— 

ploying  a  painter?  " 
"No!     I    couldn't 
an     artist     instead  1 ' 
(Munich). 


I  see  you  are  em- 


afford   one. 
— Fliegende 


I    got 

Blatter 


The  Kind  She  Was.— She— "  How  could 
you  truthfully  tell  that  sharp-tongued  Miss 
Gabby  that  she  reminded  you  of  a  flower?  " 

He — "  So  she  did,  but  I  didn't  men- 
tion it  was  a  snap-dragon." — Baltimore. 
American. 


Not  United. — "  My  dear,  did  you  hear 
that  Jaek  and  Mabel  are  having  trouble  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  their  marriage?  " 

"  Oh  !     How  terrible  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  appears  that  the  minister  hadn't 
paid  his  dues  to  the  union." — Life. 


Coming  Back  Strong. — Wife — "  But, 
my  dear,  you've  forgotten  again  that  to-day 
is  my  birthday." 

Husband — "  Er — listen,  love.  I  know  I 
forgot  it,  but  there  isn't  a  thing  about  you 
to  remind  me  that  you  are  a  day  older  than 
you  were  a  year  ago." — London  Opinion. 


A  New  Argument.—"  Re  the  authorship 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  may  I  quote  from 
•  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  I,  Scene  5?  Thank 
you. 

"'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 

white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid 

on.' 

"  This  is  unquestionably  bacon." — Punch 
(London). 


Politicians. — By  way  of  contrast,  let  U9 
consider  the  ordinary,  garden  variety,  run- 
of-mill  politician: 

He  charges  frightful  waste  of  publio 
money,  both  wlien  it  is  true  and  when  it  is 
not  true. 

He  charges  abuse  of  power  in  almost 
every  campaign,  whether  it  is  true  or  not 
true. 

He  charges  domination  of  the  Adminis- 
tration by  selfish  interests,  whether  it  is 
true  or  not  true. 

He  makes  violent,  scandalous  charges 
against  the  good  name  of  his  opponent, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  true. 

In  brief,  charges  which  might  very  well 
be  made  the  basis  of  impeachment  are  the 
ordinary  campaign  claptrap  of  almost  every 
contest,  from  constable  on  up. 

After  having  made  charges  which  bear 
out  nearly  every  assertion  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  against  our  form  of  government,  our 
eloquent  candidate  closes  his  address  with 
a  soul-stirring  plea  for  100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  to  laugh.  Our  brave  can- 
didate loathes  and  despises  the  Socialisls. 
He  would  put  the  Bolsheviki  in  jail  or  hurl 
lliem  into  the  sea.  His  heart  throbs  with 
patriotism.  He  froths  at  tho  mouth  with 
Americanism.  But  his  hatred  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  Socialists  is  quite  evidently 
based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
silly  enough  to  believe  what  he  says  about 
the  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 
— Chester  T.  Crowell  in  "  The  Independent." 
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PIERCE-ARROW 

2-ton,  3l-ton,  5-ton 

Dual  Valve  Trucks 
Mean  Added  Power 

Increased  valve  area — larger  intake 
and  quicker  exhaust— and  complete 
gasoline  consumption  assure  full 
power  delivered  by  each  explosion* 

The  result  not  only  is  power  equal  to  any 
demand,  but  many  signal  economies: 
time-saving,  easy  handling,  minimum 
strain,  labor  saving  and  surprisingly  small 
gasoline  consumption. 

Pierce- Arrow  has  been  noted  always  for 
freedom  from  break-downs  and  mini- 
mum repair  expense.  The  accessibility 
of  every  part  cuts  down  materially  labor 
cost  of  necessary  repairs.  Keeping  trucks 
running  is  essential  to  successful  opera- 
tion and  a  major  objective. 


AQ  of  the  FIRST  FIFTY 
r^  trucks   still   running 
after  9  years'  service. 


jL3k  «gg£ 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  • 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates 
less,  commands  a  higher 
resale  price. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR   COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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(  ruel   Jibe.— America    has   bean    dried 
omul  wanting.— I 


Lnckj    Man.     "  M\    brother  i-  living  in 

delighted." 
"  D  .at   living  in  Ireland?  " 

\ . . '     I  ) 


Beating   th<    Ntw-.      '.   corporal   in   the 
States  Infantry  lias  ju- 

that  be  is  dead.     Onoe 
in  a  while,  th<  a  a  letter 

.1  of  time. 


Simple  Remedy.  Barold  !     Thai 

mj    diamond 

rin-,r  dov  n  I  b<    sink.*' 

•  top  it  OUl 
of     I  Qth's     W . 


\\  h.  re    Be    v>  as    Bold.-  Gi  idt 

took    you    i"    a    football 
tch? 
Mm      "  Yes  ...  I  "w  ish   1  could  make 

him  ook    tin    way    he   talked 


i.cod     Sul>>tiiuio.     '*M«>it      discussion 

.    fret    seeds  from  Congress.     D<>  you 

think    farm  dlj     care    for    th(     fre< 

'•  I  dunno.     Most  of  'em  would  rat  her 

•bile   |mri-."       / 


Polite    Hint.     Customed         I    say,    <1<i 
you  ever  plaj  anything  bj  request? 
Deuohted  Musician       <  ertainly,  sir." 
Customer — "Then    I    wonder  if  you'd 

od  as  to  plaj  a  gam<  of  domi - 

until    I've    finished    my    lunch?"   -Punch 
i  /.■ 


Consideration  Assured.     "  1-  j ■  wife 

•  follow   youi  ad\  let   as  to  how  sh( 
will 

"I   think  bo,"  answered   Mr.   Meekton, 
"  if  I  exercise  my  usual  precaution  and  find 
tly  what  her  id.  as  are  l»  fort   I  offer 
d  ice."-  -  ii 


I  ong-Time     Engagements.     The     taxi- 
driver  turned  at  the  end  of  th»  second  hour 
d  hi-  client  suspiciouslj . 
you  taking  me**bj  tin   hour  <>r  bj 
tli.  ed. 

r,"  r<  sponded  t  h<    haggard 
■  I'm  looking  for  a  home  ' 
1 ' 


Meeting    Expectations.  'Tin    eheerj 

uade  old  Aunt   Martha 

I  upon  her  troubles,  telling  bt  r 

■  I  !• « 1  happier  if  Bhe  ignored  1  hem. 

■■  Well,    hoi  •  aid    th<    old    lady,    "  I 

dunno  'bout  dat.     I  alius  'lowed  when  de 

I  Bend  me  tribulation  In  den.  Bpec'  tne 

I 


Persuasion     Needed.      I"     those     win. 
ipport  of  humane  work 

,.;.i[ 
..r  when  cornered   by   -ohm    humani- 
tarian, '  th<   attitudi   '.! 

.  r   Ap]  "  How 

I    t  lie 

Bummer  boarder. 

"Wal."  replied   Parmer  Applegate,  "  ef 
yon  contribooehun,  she 

get   her 
'1  kick  pone  to  hurt .  an 
able-bodied  man  kin  tal  aboutlt 

qoaii  0        Dumb 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Kr.iJiT..  u-ill  f>ldi.<c  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  lie  token  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  B.,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mi.-n  "]  have  been 
unable  to  find  iii«'  word  djibbah  in  th>'  dictionary. 

j ou  tell  in.-  iis  meanini 

It  is  an  Arabic  word, ■which  in  English  usuallj 
lias  the  form  jibba.  There  arc  several  ways  of 
spoiling  it  as  jibbah.  jibbeh,  djibbah,  etc.  Tito 
form  jibba  is  the  nearest  approach  to  t  lio  English 
phonetic  sounds  for  the  word;  therefore,  it  is 
used  in  preference  to  the  other  forms.  The  word 
signifies  a  shirt,  especiallj  a  patched  shirl  adopted 
as  a  uniform  by  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi. 

\\     ii     3.,'    Chicago,    ill.— "Ts  the  following 
ilj     correct "     '  We    believe 
1  the  i  mi  i-  intended  to  coyer  that 
shipment,  and  is  probably  dated  wrong, 

Tile  use  of  the  adverb  is  correct,  but  put  it 
before    the    principal     \  erb    instead    of    after    it — 

\\ .  believe  this  invoice  of  the  t  ith  is  intended  to 
cover'  that    shipment,   and   is  probablj    wrongly 

dated 

"  M.  E  R .."  l-'.l  Segundo,  Cal. — "Which  of  the 
following  is  correct      There  is  a  large  number  of 

valves  and   fittings    at    the  storehouse'  or  'There 

large  number  of  valves  and  ti 1 1 inns  at  the 

Storehouse  '?      'I!'   contends  that    since  number  is 

used    collectively,    ."'    should    be    used.      Please 

decide." 

\\  hen  the  word  numbei  i-  used  to  express  a  unit 
..l  some  -oil.  ii  is  singular;  as.  "The  number  of 
nun  was  small,"  "The  number  of  members  ts 
increasing."  Used  in  Hie  sense  of  "several," 
it  is  plural;  as,  "A  large  number  of  men  speak 
in  favor  <>f  single  tax."  In  the  sentence  you 
,it,  the  verb  should  be  in  the  plural — " There 
are  a  large  number  of  valves,  etc." 

•  I..  H .."  Americas.  Ga.  "kindh  give  me  the 
origin  of  th<  expression,  'Tell  it  to  the  marines.'" 

/  i  //  that  to  tht  marines.  That  will  do  for  the 
marines,  are  expressions  of  disbelief,  referring 
to  i  h.  supposed  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
marines,  a-  landsmen  ou  shipboard." 

"E.  0.  EL,"  Marion.  Ind. — "Is  the  following 
correct  'There  are  high  grade  firms  who  know 
t  heir  business 

Thi  >  xpression  high  <irad<  i-  not  usuallj  used  in 
referring  to  persons.  High  grade  means  the  same 
a-   "good   qualitj  "   when  speaking  of  things,   but 

when  referring  to  persons  the  expression  used  is 
clasi 

V  «.  P.  Detroit.  Mich. — The  Constitution 
of  the  t  nited  Mans  contains  the  following  pro- 
\  [sions  about  candidates  for  the  Presidencj  :   "  No 

person,  excepl   a  natural-born  citizen  or  a  citizen 

,,f  the  i  nited  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  tin  office 
..r  President;   neither  shall  anj  person  be  eligible 

to  that    oilier   who  -hall   not   ha\e  attained   to  the 

age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
resident  within  the  t  nited  states."  This  con- 
tains no  restrictions  regarding  religion. 

•  I  M  , '  "  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly  tell 
nn  whether  'in  expression  'optical  delusion  is 
correct  or  Incorn  ct 

'fh.  pin..-.  optical  illusion"  is  the  commonly 
accepted  term,  and  il  has  been  traced  back  1o 
1794.  Fifty  years  later  the  phrase  "optical 
delusion"  was  erroneously  used  for  "optical 
illusion,"  and  i-  occasionally  heard  from  persons 
who  are  not   precise  in  their  speech. 

i  ii  Buffalo,  Okla. — " What  Is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  humor,'" 

Tin    word  humOT  i-  corn  Ctlj   pronounced  hiu'mor 

..  as  in  senator),  or  yu'mor.     in 

the    I    nitOd    Mali'     tin     initial    letter    is    aspirated 

and  ai-o  in   England  to-day,  bul   the  /,  was  not 

aspirated  there  from   1780  to  lS5.r>. 

"1..  .1    T.."  .  .    \Ha  .  Can  -     "(an  >ou 

give  i.e  anj  information  regarding  the  numerals 
v..-    know     a-     Arabic'       I     have    heard    thai     thej 

•  lid  not  originate  in  Arabia  at  all.  but  somewhere 
I-  this  so?" 

The  Arabic  numerals.   1.  2,  .'*,  4,  5,  6,  7,  K,  9,  II, 
aid   io  b.    of   Hindu  origin,  but  wore  intro- 
duced into  Knropi     bj     Die   Arabs    in    the   twelfth 

urj 

"T.  C.T.,"  Nob.  1.  Ontario.  Can.—"  Hindi 

ome  information   concerning  Antorin,  Slradi- 
■  -  pet  jally  his  violins 

AnUmiO    Stradivari    was    born    in    Cremona    in 

P,11         lie    fir-'     -tart.d     rnakini-'     in '-'  r  -iini'M-     in 


lt.70.  and  between  this  date  and  1685  he  made 
violins  of  the  Amati  model,  now  known  as 
"Amatese  Strads."  Thoy  are  distinguished  in 
their  lack  of  symmetry  compared  with  his  later 
work,  their  plain  wood,  and  generally  squattj 
design.  About.  168B  his  originality  began  to 
assert  itself,  and  by  the  following  year  he  had 
perfected  the  style  which  has  since  then  been 
largely  used  as  a  model. 

"R.  F.  O.,"  Lowell.  Mass.— "(1)  What  is  th. 
difference  between  a  state  and  a  commonwealth? 

(2)  How  many  commonwealths  are  there  in  Hi. 
United  states  and  what  are  they?" 

(1)  A  commonwealth  is  a  state  in  which  t lit 
sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people;  a  Stati  (ii 
the  i  nited  States)  is  a  political  community 
organized  under  a  distinct  government  recognizee 
by  the  people  as  supremo,  but  subject  to  Hit 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
(2)  There  are  four  commonwealths  in  the  Uniteo 
States.  They  arc — Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

"O.  F.."  Now  York,  N.  "V. — "Please  settle  tin 
following  discussion.  'A'  says  the  term  of  th< 
President  of  the  Unitod  States  can  be  changed 
from  a  four-  to  an  eight  -year  term.  'B  '  says  tin 
term  of  the  President  can  not  bo  changed." 

Tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  specif] 
eally  states  that  tho  term  of  office  of  tho  President 
is  four  years.     This  can  bo  changod  only   by   a 
Constitutional  amendment. 

"F.  M.  B.,"  Rochester.  N.  Y.— Tho  plural  ot 
mother-in-law  is  mothers-in-law. 

"J.  L.  II.,"  Burlington,  Vt. — "Is  tho  phrase 
ology  'To  earn  one's  expenses'  correct  usage?" 

Strictly  speaking,  expense  consists  of  the  laying 
out  or  expenditure  of  money  or  other  resources. 
Consequently,  "to  earn  one's  expenses"  is  incor- 
rect, for  it  is  impossible  to  earn  "expenses,"  but 
one  may  earn  tho  monoy  to  defray  one's  oxpenses. 

"K.  R.  M.,"  Thomson,  Ga. — "Please  tell  me 
What  the  expression,  'taxi  an  airplane,'  means." 

The  term  taxi  with  referenco  to  an  airplano 
means  to  skim  along  tho  water  in  a  hydro- 
airplano. 

"M.  E.  P.,"  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.-"(1)  What 
is  the  exact  English  pronunciation  of  Don  Quixote? 

(2)  Also,  what  is  tho  correct  pronunciation  of 
tho  words  morale  and  Jinalc?  Are  these  words 
French  words?  (3)  Pleaso  give  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  oralis.  (4)  Who  invented  the 
modern  camera.'  (5)  Is  if  t.ruo  thai  there  are 
only  four  original  colors?     If  so,  what  are  thoy?" 

(1)  Tho  correct  English  pronunciation  of  Don 
Qui  rote  is  don  kwiks'ot — first  o  as  in  not,  i  as  in 
Ml,  second  o  as  in  senator.  (2)  The  word  final  is 
correctly  pronounced  Ji-na'le — i  as  in  police,  a  as 
in  art,  e  as  in  prey.  It  is  an  Italian  word.  The 
word  morale,  is  correctly  pronounced  mo-ral' — n 
as  in  obey,  a  as  In  arm.  It  is  a  French  word.  CI) 
Tho  correct  pronunciation  of  tho  word  gratis  in 
gre'tis—e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  habit.  Tho  pronuncia- 
tions gra'tis  (a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  Ml),  and  grafts  [a 
as  in  /.//,  i  as  in  hit)  aro  incorroct.  (4)  In  IMG 
Niepce  Used  tho  first  camera  made.  Since  then 
it  has  passed  through  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment at  the  hands  of  various  people  To  Niepce, 
however,  belongs  the  credit  of  using  tho  first 
camera  which  involves  the  samo  principle  as 
the  modern  one.  (5)  The  primary  colors  are 
green,  blue,  and  violet. 

"  F.  B.,"  Louisville,  Ga. — "Please  give  me 
the    meaning    and     pronunciation    of    the     word 

fourragere." 

The  fourragere  (pronounced  foo'rah-zair  (z  as 
in  azure)  is  a  cord  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
collar,  and  passing  twice  around  the  body,  from 
the  right,  shoulder  to  the  left  hip,  and  which  \h 
attached,  by  the  other  end.  to  tho  chest. 

"C  W.  L.,"  Brenham,  Texas.— "(1)  What  if. 
i  he  proper  pronunciation  of  StamboutP  (2)  Do 
ih.  Turks  have  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
what  is  the  head  of  tho  government  called?  (8) 
Was  Constantinople  captured  by  the  Allies  If 
not    when  did  the  Allied  troops  occupy  the  City7 

fl)  Stamboul  is  pronounced  stam-bul' — a  as  in 

artistic,  u  as  in  rule.      (2)  Turkey   is  a  const  it  u- 

il  monarchy  whoso  ruler  is  called  the  Sultan 

(3)  The  Allies  did  not  capture  Constantinople. 
Allied  troops  occupied  the  city  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions-of  the  armistice    October  .'tO.   I«»IS. 
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Rain  protection— cur- 
tains quickly  attached 


Complete  ventilation- 
all  panels  removed 


Tonneau  protection— for. 
ward  panels  removed 


Weathertiirht-al! 
panels  In  placa 


There  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  that  is  specially  designed  and  built  for 
towing  cars  and  roadsters  of  each  of  the  following  makes:  Buick,  Dodge 
Brothers,  Essex,  Hudson,  Lexington,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebaket 


Hudson  louring 
Car  of  the  latest 
series  fitted  wi.h  a 
Rex  All-Seasons  Top 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

M I'd.  and  Licensed  under  our  own  Basic  Patents 
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Rex  Tops 

for   Hudson   Cars 

HUDSON,  among  other  makes  of  fine  cars,  can 
be  equipped  with  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top. 

This  sightly,  sheltering  top  fits  the  Hudson  per- 
fectly. It  harmonizes  with  the  lines  and  dimensions 
of  the  Hudson  car  body.  It  is  specially  designed 
and  built  for  the  make  and  model  of  automobile  on 
which  it  is  applied. 

And  by  the  installation  of  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top 
on  a  touring  car  or  roadster,  the  owner  enjoys  the 
comfort  and  protection  that  the  closed  car  provides. 

Inspect  the  Rex  All -Seasons  Top  at  the  Hudson 
salesroom.  Hudson  dealers  are  displaying  new  cars, 
Rex-equipped.  They  also  are  installing  Rex  Tops 
on  Hudsons  already  in  service. 

REX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 
Manufactured  under    license    in  Canada   by  Carriage  Factories,   Ltd.,   Orillia,  Ontario 


Copyright  1320.  Iter  Manufacturing  Co. 
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A  Well-known  Trade  Mark 

and  What  It  Means 

m 

THE   "Wear-Ever"  trade  mark  appears  on  the  bottom    of  all 
genuine  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  cooking  utensils. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  look  for  it — to  insist  upon  getting  utensils 

that  bear  it — because  aluminum  utensils  are  not  all  the  same.  There 
is  a  difference.     Time  and  again  the  metal  that  is  used  in  making 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum    Cooking    Utensils 

is  passed  through  gigantic  rolling  mills  and  huge  stamping  machines 
under  tons  and  tons  of  pressure.  That  is  why  "Wear-Ever"  metal 
is  so  hard,  dense  and  serviceable — much  more  so  than  metal  of 
the  same  thickness  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  equal  pressure. 

'* Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  without  joints  or  seams;  cannot 
rust;  cannot  flake — are  pure  and  safe  ! 


*n>-  • .[» 


UMINUM 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with    utensils  that   "Wear-Ever" 


|  WlARtVU 


mtX  KM* 


rRADI  MARX 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada    "We«r-E»er"  utenaiU  arc  made  by  Northern  Aluminum   Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Westclox 


Sleep-Meter— for  a  bigger,  better  day's  work 


YOU  KNOW  how  you  can  wade 
right  into  your  day's  work  some 
mornings  and  clean  things  up!  With 
just  about  half  the  effort  it  takes  on 
other  days? 

But  have  you  noticed  that  the  kind 
of  start  you  get  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference? That's  where  a  good  alarm 
clock  like  Sleep-Meter  can  boost  your 
stock  with  the  Boss. 

Sleep-Meter  puts  in  twenty-four 
hours  every  day  to  make  your  eight 
hours  better. 

It's  Sleep-Meter's  business  to  mea- 
sure off  exactly  the  amount  of  sleep 


you  decide  on  the  night  before:  then 
wake  you  punctually,  cheerfully  and 
tunefully— right  on  the  dot. 

But  ringing  on  time  is  only  one 
part  of  a  good  alarm  clock's  job.  For 
to  ring  on  time,  your  clock  must  keep 
good  time  all  day. 

That's  why  we  build  Westclox 
alarms  to  be  good  timekeepers  first 
of  all.  Then  we  add  the  alarm  feature. 
As  a  result,  Westclox  are  used  today 
as  all  'round  timekeepers  in  thou- 
sands of  homes.  You'll  know  them 
by  the  six-sided,  orange  and  buff 
Westclox  tag. 


WESTERN   CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.Ai 

Makers  of  Wcitclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o*  Lantern 

Factory:  Peru, Illinois.      In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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COMMERCIAL 


HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100   A  WEEK  UP  cTZi  1°GT!I 

(a  Dc[  artment  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
6tudy  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
•  nd  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
id  sold  last  year  over  12. 600  commercial  drawings. 
else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  an  Is  *  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  artists  is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
fession, equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women  —  home  study  Instruction. 
Get  facta  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school.  Get  oQr  special  book,  "YOUR 
.".UNITY "  —  for  ball  the  cost  of 
mailing  —  4  cenla  In  Stamps. 


MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ate.  at  20th  St., 
Dept.    12    CHICAGO.    ILL. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  r    hm  of  forty  IcMOU  I  •  y,  form; 

structure  .and  writing  of  th«j  Hhort-Story  taught  by 

llr.  J.   Hill,  tlWlll,  for  »  #■»!■»  Ldltnpftf  I.ippincult'fc 

,  wje  catalogue  free.      Please  address 
rfll  lioat  iUUULbl'UMJL.M  I  M  BOOL 
•ia    Depi.71         '  ^Springfield,  Haf*£ 


BcT<  BANKING 

NMX\    T«tla  of  th«  ffrtftt  opportunities  In  thla  attractire 


p'ofMaJon.  *cd  how  you  ran  Ictrn  by  mall  fn  npara 
uaie.      .  '  No   oMiifuiiona. 

School    of    Banking,  99  McLcna  Bids.,  Columbus,  O. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  yeais.    Meets 

all  !••»,  ; nm»nli  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
■  ar.o  tbirtr-aii  other  practical  coarse 

an  d«.  r:r,«l  ir.  our  free  bulk-tin.     Send  for  it  TODAY, 

AmarUan  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.    M    752  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


|  ;  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
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Love  and  Jealousy 

in  the  Fish  Family 

Sounds  like  the  wildest  of  fiction  but  is  in  reality  sober 
fact.  The  rainbow  trout  is  as  temperamental  as  a  board- 
ing school  miss.  Battles  royal  take  place  between  court- 
ing males  for  the  favor  of  their  liege  lady,  who  awaits 
the  is;,ue  of  these  combats  with  calm  indifference  and 
accepts  the  victor  as  her  predestined  mate. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  UNDER  WATER 

By  Francis  Ward,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. 

tells  all  about  this  and  many  other  novel  and  fascinating 
details  of  the  habits,  methods  of  hunting,  etc.,  of  various 
aquatic  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Photographs   Made 

With  a  Special  Under -Water  Camera. 

I2mo.  Cloth.  $j.oo;  by  mail,  $3.12. 

FUNK  It  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


r*g  Or   Young  Men 
"'4mM  and  Marriage— 

By  Sir  Thomu  (Houston,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Mam'spe  is  the  nnturM  aim  of  and  the  ideal  state  for  everybody. 
A  knowledge  of  the  question  I  that  have  to  he  faced  sooner  or 
later  is  absolutely  essential  to  rm-iital  and  physical  health  and 
happiness.  Dr.  Clouston  presents  a  stirring  and  practical  mes- 
sage on  the  problems  of  sex,  parenthood,  etc.,  in  this  attractive 
and  reasonably  priced  volume,  l'.'mu,  cloth,  148  pp.,  $1.25  net. 
Average  carriage  charges  8c  extra. 

hink«fc  IFignalli  Company,  STjI-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


15,000 
USEFUL 
PHRASES 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

This  valuable  new  book  helps  you  to  acquire 
ease  and  polish  of  expression.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  usable  phrases  presented  under  a  plan  that 
yields  practical  results  in  improving  your 
English.  Expressions  are  suggested  that  will 
help  you  on  all  occasions,  for  instance, 

When  Dictating  Letters;  When  Mak- 
ing Conversation  at  a  Social  Affair; 
When  Being  Introduced  to  a  Group  of 
People;  When  Preparing  and  Deliver- 
ing a  Speech;  When  Engaging  in 
a  Discussion  or  Argument;  When 
Writing  Any  Composition,  etc. 

"It  U  Indispensable  for  the  worker  in  words;  it  Im- 
parts a  dignity,  power  and  grace  of  diction,  and  its 
practicality  is  undoubted." — Journal,  Dayton. 

9 1 .60  net;  hy  mail  $1 .72.  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  City 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trained  men  win  high  position* 

and  big  success  in  business  and 

.'  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 

.   nitios  now  than  ever  before.  Be> 

_' independent— boa  leader.   Law- 

Sera  earn 
oo  to  $10,000  Annually 

)  guide  you  step  by  step.*  You  can  train  at  boms 
during  Bparo  time.    We  proparo  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  utate.     Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.      Degree  or  LL.  B. 
conferred.      Thousands    of  auccesaful   students  en- 
rolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.      Fourteen   volume 
Library   free  if  you  onroll  now.     Get  our  valuable  120  page 
w  Guide"  and  "Evitlenco"  books  freo.    Send  for  tbem-now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-LB,  Chicago 


tan 

Law  Guide" 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  us  does  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety, 
of  the  desperate  risks  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer?  Such  adventures  under 
hiphly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  book, 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P.,  Litt.D., 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vice-Pres. 

of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  who  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  enow-pcaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 

6Vo.  Cloth,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations,  $5:  by  malt.  $5.15 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Power  of  Expression 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD.  L.H.D.,  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  pawev 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  bound,  474  pages;  price  Ji.oo  net;  by  mail  {2.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
oriuin  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Derao- 
Cfatic  Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibition,  Suffrage, 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  First  appear- 
ance of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.  The  vote  for 
the  different  candidates  in  1912  and  1916,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.  The  war  records  of  12  of 
our  27  presidents  w«re  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
selection.  12mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  at  all  book- 
stores or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  fourth  Areoae.  New  York 
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Truscon  Standard  Building-  Tupe  3M, 

Continental  Car  Co.,  of  America, 

Louisville,  Ku. 


Extra  Light,  Ventilation  and  Head 
Room  with  Monitor  Type  Buildings 

Fireproof,  economical  and  permanent,  yet  capable  of 
being  enlarged  or  taken  down  and  re-erected  with  1 00% 
salvage  value,  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  endorsed 
through  repeated  orders  by  leaders  in  almost  every  industry. 


Well  ventilated  and  afford- 
ing maximum  daylight,  they  are 
being  widely  used  as  factories, 
machine  shops,  foundries, 
warehouses,  toolrooms,  freight 
sheds  and  cafeterias.  The  mon- 
itor type  in  particular  is  being 
extensively  employed  where 
extra  head-room,  light  and 
ventilation  are  required. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
are  composed  entirely  of  inter- 
changeable steel  panels.  They 
cost  less  and  can  be  erected 
more  easily,  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically than  any  other 


kind  of  permanent  building. 

Walls  and  roof  are  made  of 
Truscon  Alloy  Steel  which  has 
demonstrated  its  superior  dur- 
ability over  a  period  of  years. 
The  buildings  are  furnished  in 
many  types  with  pitched,  mon- 
itor and  sawtooth  roof  and  in 
practically  every  size. 

Return  coupon  today  check- 
ing the  size  and  purpose  of 
the  building  you  require. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


INFORMATION     COUPON 


Ola  grams  dhow  Typaa  and  Site*  of 
TRUSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
MIIGHTS  •  Curb      to    E*vt    T'  IO    or    II'  6" 


UNGTHS,  TYPES-1.2.3&A  any  Multipta    i'-O* 

LANTERN    12-O'wlda   provided    •  «    aidge-   of 
»»r     Sulldlcq     *0-o    ,f    m*f«    It*    width 


TYPE    1 
•.f.to'-ll'-  l«  •'•  -  JO    14-  U  -  »#-dj#*«« 


TYPE     -t 
wi**l*«    -    40  -  SO    •*•    do 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Truscon  Stan  da  r  d  Building — 

Typc3Mt  Continental  Car  Co., 

of  America,  Louisville,  Ku. 


Widths     —     SO      Or     IOO 


TVPf     3H 
Width*  -  do  -  64'-  •••tO-  T4  -  dO-  d*  -  »« 
t4no.th«    -    MuKIaiaa      a*     •  -©      »>ui     *-4- 


at^T^^T^^r^fe 


SAWTOOTH 

Widths  -   Any    Multiple    Qt     26    O" 
L«*ot»«  -  Multiple*    •/   w;plw«  •'    ".!«•*•    l-o" 


Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstovm.  Ohio 

Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 

Buildings.    Type Width It, 

Length ft..  Height ft. 

To  be  used  for_ 

Name — ■ 

Address  ___— _ 
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"There's  the  Man 
for  that  $10,000  Job!" 

A  position  of  great  responsibility  was  to  be  filled.  Several  men  in  the 
establishment  hoped  for  the  promotion.  But  there  was  one  man  who 
had  prepared — and  who  was  ready  to  make  good.  The  General  Manager 
had  been  watching  him. 

"  That  man,"  he  said,  "can  manage.     He  can  plan  and  execute.     He 

knows  how  to  analyze  and  make  a  decision.     He  has  judgment  and  vision. 

He  can  inspire  and  control  men.  He  is  the  man  we  need  in  this  position." 

And  that  man,  who  had   mastered  the  principles  of   brain-  and   will-development 

and  learned  how  to  apply  them  in  business,  was  given  the  $10,000  position. 

How  You  Can  Be  Ready 
When  YOUR  Chance  Comes 

Develop  the  mental  attributes  needed  in  executive  positions,  and  when  your  oppor- 
tunity comes  you  can  y;rasp  it  confidently  and  make  good. 

It  you  want  to  know  how  to  arouse  the  unlimited  mind-powers  that  now  lie  dormant 
in  you,  and  how  to  make  them  bring  success — this  great  NEW  book  is  for  YOU. 

How  To  Build  Mental  Power 


by  the  famous  builder  of  me%  Grenville 
Kleiser.    This  fascinating  reading  course, 
od  in  one  volume,  offers  priceless  train- 
ing for  business  or  professional  success. 
.  ou  the  most  effective  system  for 
loping  the  mental  powers  essential  to 
-   success — will    power,   brain   power, 


judgment,  intuition,  concentration,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  etc.  This  training  is  prac- 
tical. It  develops  for  you  the  powers  that 
you  need  in  business,  and  it  shows  you 
how  louse  them  to  command  success.  In 
the2i  lessonscontainedin  this  volume, doz- 
ens of  such  subjects  as  these  are  covered: 


How  to  carry  o  plan  through 
Harmonizing  vision  with  judg. 
ment 

Influencing  your  associates 
Controlling  your  assistants 
Making  determination  win 
Finding  the  flaws  in  a  system 
How  to  analyze  a  proposition 

and  test  its  vulue 
How    to    rccoifnizo    and    over- 
come prejudice 
How  to  systematize  your  mind 

Cultivating  commanding  per- 
sonality 

How  to  cultivate  persistence 
Developing     imagination,     in- 
tuition, breadth  of  mind 

Mow    to    reason    directly    and 
logically 


DAVID   BELA8C0 
"A  work  of  the  utmost  value." 

SENATOR  CAPPER.  KANSA8 
"1  have  rxaniirii1'!  the  course  carefully 
Slid  consider  it  a  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS 
"*Ilwl  '  u.e  standard  works 

in  hit  library  for  reference  and  men* 
tal  Invigoratioa." 

RTJB8ELL  H.  CONWELL 

.  new  book 
ii  .t.  t!,<-  tridsfo  ovarii  in  tho  spe- 
cial life  work  of  that  great  teacher 
I 

HON.  CHAUNCEY^M.  DEPEW 
"y  r  roQDf,  "  cu  an'i  iromen  desir- 
ing to  improve  their  p  ilUoas  and 
ulillie   t !.*-i r    ::i(ts    f    r   Ur;:rr  things 
y   ti r  vr    rk  will  prove  s  very  valuable 

cwde  aii'l  help."  I 

DR.  C.  H.  PARKHUR8T 
"Tho  '  ■»   ahs  studsal  ideas, 

a    i  It  glvss  him  the  mesas  of  acquir- 
ing the  ability  to  renciate  ideal." 

HON.  JOB  E.  HED0E8 
"Earne  it  r'*  plritoftttfl 

■ill   iriur   sure  results,  t.  the 


Gaining    accurate  judgment 

How  to  get  ideas  and  inupira- 

tion 
Making  practical   use    of 

ideas 
How    to    distinguish    between 

truth  and  error 

How  to  concentrate  on  a 
chosen  thought 

Crystallizing  desire  into  will 

Seven  cardinal  rules  for  clear 
thinking 

How  to  prevent  mind  wander- 
ing 

Why  and  how  you  should  re- 
lax your  mind 

Cultivating  power  of  observa- 
tion 

Building  a  strong  memory 

Gaining  forceful  expression 


Get  This  Book  If  You  Want  to  Get  Ahead 


i- 


lentiou  If  and  apply  its  prin  iples,  you  will  very  soon  sec  the  result 
t  of  all  your  mental  i  iui  mind  grasping  and  solving 

1  find  that  you  are  developing  a  nevi  i  failing  supply  of  practical 
concentrate  on  any  subject  at  will,  COMPELLING  your 

i  thai  you  are  easily  overcom- 

find  that  you  are  rapidly  gaining  sHf-con- 

;   i  ■  influence  your  associates  to  a 

iles  toward  realizing  your  greatest  ambition  that  will 

thil   book  NOW  and  let  this  year  bring  the 
<nd  fortune  that  i*  l 
:rom  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  explained 
In  this  groat  volume. 


Get  It  On  Approval 

rnina- 
tion  U]  1  *     Keep  it  f  u  t>  n 

•  indispen'  i.S'-ndthe 

:  I  -.  in  all.    Others 

r  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
Us*  t 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


FU.Nii  4  WAONALL8  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


I        GmtUmrn-  -  <VrH    me    a  copy    of  HOW  TO   BHII.D 
I  i  I  .  in  I.,  .<■  Ji  oo.     If  the 

I  ttlsfactory,  I  wiU  return  it  within  ten  days 

at  your  expense  anrl  yon  an*  to  refund  my  money.  If 
■  I  keep  the  volume,  I  will  remit  the  balance  of  Jj  with- 
|    in  ten  days. 


IE 

I 

I    ADDRESS. 

.i    CITY 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

YV/E  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
"»  dresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  October.  The  October  2nd  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible.  m 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges   for  Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 
National   Park    Seminary.  .  .  .Forest    Glen,    Md. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute.  Hackettstown, N.J. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   CoUege Hollins,   Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School.. New  Brunswick, N..J. 

Pennington  School I. .  .  .Pennington,  N.  J. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Military  Schools 

Marion   Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Missouri   Military   Academy Mexico,    Mo. 

Northwestern  Mil.  and  Nav.  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Social    Motive    School New    York    City 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital  .  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Institute  of   Musical  Art New   York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Devereux    Manor Berwyn,    Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  I 'a. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State   Auto   Sch Detroit,    Mich. 


THE  VEST  POCKET 

Standard  Dictionary 

(Abridged  from  Funk  fit  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary) 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 
Besides  having  the  largest  and  most  modern  vo- 
cabulary, this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea- 
tures   not    found    in    other  vest   pocket    editions. 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstore* 
Creen   cloth,    40c;  blue    moroccoette,    60c;    red    English 
leather,  gilt  edges,  90c .    Thumb-notch  index  in  each  edition. 
10c  extra.     Postage  5c  extra. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  New  York  ind  London 
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Kelly  Caterpillars  solve  another 
traction  problem 

A  12-ton  load  of  water  and  a  front  flushing 
system ! 

No  wonder  this  huge  truck  couldn't  get  traction 
with  ordinary  solid  tires. 

At  last  the  City  of  Seattle  equipped  the  driving 
wheels  with  Kelly  Caterpillars.  Now  traction  trou- 
bles are  a  thing  of  the  past  for  this  particular  truck. 

To  us,  this  is  an  old  story,  but  truck- owners 
who  have  not  used  Caterpillar  equipment  find 
Caterpillar  performance  surprising. 

Its  ability  to  get  a  foothold  in  almost  any  sort  of 
going — its  resiliency — its  consistently  remarkable 
mileage  records — offer  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  the  truck-owner  has  never  before  been  able 
to  get  in  any  type  of  tire. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  practically  every  fleet  owner  who  has  tried 
one  set  of  Caterpillars  has  ended  by  placing  them 
on  his  whole  fleet. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire   Co. 


GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT, 


1710  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Foreign-Born  Americans 
Improve  Your  English 


YOU  realize  how  handicapped  you  are  unless  you  have  an 
effective,  workable  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  No 
matter  how  proficient  you  may  be  in  other  tongues,  promo- 
tion, success  in  business,  your  popularity  in  social  circles,  and 
your  standing  in  your  community  all  depend  upon  the  impres- 
sion your  English  makes  upon  those  with  whom  you  mingle. 
People  everywhere  judge  you  by  the  quality  and  force  of  your 
conversation  and  writing.  Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  speech 
specialist,  offers  you  your  golden  opportunity.  Grasp  it!  With 
his  wonderful  mail  course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental 
Efficiency  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  make  you  an  interesting  and 
fluent  speaker,  a  forceful  writer,  and  a  thoughtful  and  discrim- 
inating reader. 

Make  Yourself  Worth  More 

This  original  method  of  teaching  will  increase  your  vocabulary  by  thou- 
sands of  English  words,  and  enable  you  to  write  tactful,  compelling  letters, 
advertisements,  stories,  treatises, "etc.  It  makes  of  you  an  engaging  conver- 
sationalist. It  helps  you  to  become  a  man  of  culture,  power,  and  influence 
in  your  community.  It  gives  you  the  thinking-power  that  brings  in- 
creased efficiency,  more  responsibility,  a  larger  income,  and  greater  happiness. 

Thousands  have  benefited  greatly  by  this  delightful  method  of  spare- 
time  instruction.  Our  riles  are  crowded  with  innumerable  examples  of  success 
achieved  by  men  and  women  who  only  a  short  time  ago  were  immigrants  who 
had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  The  letter  reproduced 
here  is  a  typical  instance  ot  how  well  this  exceptional  course  fills  the  growing 
need  of  foreign-born  men  and  women  for  this  training. 

Highly  Endorsed  by  Prominent  Men  and  Women 

The  Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency  is  endorsed  by 
many  great  business  corporations,  by  editors  of  such  famous  magazines  as 
American,  Cosmopolitan,  Metropolitan,  McClure's,  Current  Opinion, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,   Century,  Ainslee's,  etc. 

Foremost  American  writers  testify  to  its  many  practical  merits.  Ellis 
Parker  Butler  says  it  "supplies  what  nine  out  of  ten  men  and  women  need 
before  they  put  pen  to  paper." 

In  the  opinion  of  Booth  Tarkington  "a  student  who  intelligently  follows 
this  course  will  know  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  talks  or  when  he 
writes." 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  feels  that  it  is  "a  scholarly  and  most  intelligently 
compiled  course  of  instruction  in  writing." 


F-  R  E 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth   Avenue,  New  York  City 

•1-men:     Send  nif  by  mail,  rjra    of*(  b  tree  or  obligation,  the 
How  t>.  Become  a  Muiater  of  Engllab  rwith 

.     il    K;ikIi   I, 
'.1  !       I  >.        [0    l'i-20 


Loca) 
Port-Office 

: 
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"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English" 

This  compelling  booklet  is  absolutely  free.  It  teems  with  information 
on  English,  and  Mr.  Kleiser's  new,  common-sense  method  of  teaching  it. 
You  will  find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.  Send  the  coupon  NOW  for  it. 
You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.     No  agent  will  call  upon  you. 

1  Others    Who  Were  Materially  Helped 

"Fourteen  months  ago  I  emigrated  from  my  native  country,  Switzer- 
land, with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Last 
December   I    took    up    your  course.      I  am  now  a  soldier  of  the  U.  S. 

I  Army  and  shall  have  my  final  naturalization  papers  within  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  your  course  in   Practical   English   alone  which  has  enabled  me  to 

|  become  a   100%  American  in  such  a  short  time." 

Paul  SchNEEBELI,  34th  Inf.,  Headqtrs.  Co.,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

■  "I  am  a  foreigner  with  literary  ambition  I  have  taken  several 
splendid  English  Courses,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  but  none 
has  been  of  so  great  a  help  to  me  as  yours." 

■  (Mrs.)  Amalie   Maktinussen,  Burbank,  Cal. 


The  Pyramid 

of  Service 

will  henceforth  distinguish  all 
Service  Motor  Trucks  on  the 
highways  of  the  world.  Look  for 
it  on  the  radiator. 

IT  STANDS  FOR— a 
quality  truck  in  which 
the  highest  standards  of 
automotive  engineering 
practice  are  rigidly  fol- 
lowed. 

IT  STANDS  FOR— 
SCIENTIFIC  CUSH- 
IONING, one  of  the 
most  important  develop- 
ments in  truck  building. 

IT  STANDS  FOR  — 
Service  in  every  sense  of 
the  word;  the  service 
guaranteed  by  inherent 
quality;  the  service 
guaranteed  by  the  finest 
possible  construction ; 
the  service  guaranteed 
by  a  maintenance  depart- 
ment which  is  the  most 
complete,  we  believe,  in 
America. 

Service  Motor  Trucks  are  built 
to  keep  going.  Service  main- 
tenance is  perfected  to  quickly 
reinstate  any  truck  which  has 
met  with  an  accident. 
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Scientific  Cushioning — 

A  Ten -Year  Success 

A  MOTOR  truck  gains  in  dependability  as 
^  ^  its  shock  insulation  is  perfected. 

This  statement  is  proved  by  the  unmistakable 
I   success  of  Service  SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING 
)  which  is  used  only  in  Service  Motor  Trucks. 


For  ten  years  this  system 
of  scientific  shock  insulation 
has  been  under  closest  sur- 
veillance on  Service  Motor 
Trucks.  Records  of  many 
trucks  have  been  kept.  Stren- 
uous endurance  runs  have 
been  made  and  checked.  In 
all  cases  the  records  of  contin- 
uous service,  daily  tonnage, 
repair  expense,  fuel  economy, 
etc.,  have  been  remarkable. 

By  means  of  this  scientific 
system  of  shock  insulation, 
the  entire  mechanism  of  the 
Service  Motor  Truck  is  scien- 
tifically cushioned.  The  Five 
Fundamental  Shocks,  and 
Strains  which  cause  fully  95% 
of  motor  truck  troubles  are 
overcome. 


SCIENTIFIC  CUSHION- 
ING means  service  in  its 
fullest  sense.  It  means  de- 
pendability. It  means  long 
life.  In  fact,  it  means  every- 
thing that  makes  a  truck  a 
real  investment. 

Service  Motor  Trucks  pro- 
tected by  SCIENTIFIC 
CUSHIONING  are  made  in  7 
models  with  80  combinations 
of  speed,  power  and  capacity. 
Thousands  are  plying  the 
highways  of  the  world.  Look 
for  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the 
Radiator. 

Data  covering  Service  Mo- 
tor Truck  records  in  your  par- 
ticular line  of  business  will  be 
sent  you  gladly  if  you  write. 


r*\      SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 


"?'  -. 


Wabash,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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Good  clothes  cost  the  least 

\TL7HEN  you  look  at  the  price  ticket,  good 
*  *  clothes  and  poor  ones  are  pretty  much  alike; 
but  when  it  conies  to  wear,  style,  fit — the  good 
ones  cost  the  least  because  they  last  so  much* 
longer  and  look  better 

If  you  aren't  satisfied  with  our  clothes — money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 


; 


J  B 
1  I 
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A   POLL   OF   600,000   VOTERS   IN   SIX   PIVOTAL   STATES 


THREE  VOTES  FOR  HARDING  to  every  one  for  Cox 
is  the  ratio  that  appears  in  the  first  instalment  of  The 
Literary  Digest  poll  of  600,000  voters  in  the  six  big 
doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  California.  The  replies,  of  course,  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
voters,  and  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  any  or  all  of  these 
States  may  go  overwhelmingly 
for  Cox  on  November  2.  We 
merely  collect  and  tabulate  the 
figures  with  entire  impartiality 
and  present  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  The  electoral  votes 
of  these  six  States  total  140,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  266  votes 
necessary  for  a  choice  by  the 
Electoral  College.  In  1916  all 
of  them  except  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia went  to  Hughes.     This 

year  our  trial  ballot  indicates,  if  anything,  that  Harding 
will  show  a  gain  over  the  Hughes  vote  in  all  six  States, 
while  the  Cox  vote  runs  behind  the  Wilson  vote  of  1916  in 
all  but  Indiana.  Other  campaign  barometers  are  also  busy 
with  predictions.  Thus  we  have  the  confident  assertion  of  such 
a  veteran  observer  and  political  diagnostitian  as  Col.  Henry 
Watterson,  who  declares  that  Governor  Cox  is  "unbeatable." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  supporting  the  Cox 
candidacy,  conceded  on  October  1  that  "if  the  election  were 
held  to-day  Senator  Harding  would  score  a  decisive  victory." 
At  that  time,  argued  The  Post,  Republican  prospects  were  at 
high  tide,  but  with  signs  of  ebb  beginning  to  appear.  Among 
these  signs  of  ebb  it  cited  the  acute  factional  strife  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks  in  several  States,  including  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia,  and  the  inability  of  Republican  leaders  to  reconcile 
their  differences  of  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  also  gloats  over'  the  belief 


Harding 

Cox 

Minor 
Candi- 
dates 

Total 
Vote 

NEW  JERSEY 
OHIO 

19,619 
19,558 
16,525 
15,294 
16,612 
13,046 

4,149 
3,964 
5,736 
.    7,506 
3,415 
3,659 

1,787 
1,118 
964 
1,059 
1,466 
1,404 

25,555 
24,640 
23,225 
23,859 
21,493 
18,109 

INDIANA 

ILLINOIS 

CALIFORNIA, 

TOTAL 

100,654 

28,429 

7,798 

136,881 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POLL. 


that  "no  day  passes  without  adding  to  the  mental  confusion  and 
the  moral  mix-up  of  the  Republican  party  and  its  Presidential 
candidate  in  the  matter  of  the  League  of  Nations";  and  It 
paints  for  us  this  picture  of  the  Republican  landscape^as  viewed 
through  Democratic  glasses: 

"Pale  are  the  once  so  rosy 
gills  of  Republican  hope.  Oc- 
tober spreads  a  frost  over  the 
sweet  June  dream.  In  Illinois, 
how  are  Lowdenites  and 
Thompsonites,  who  have  been 
flying  at  one  another's  throats 
for  months,  to  be  brought  to- 
gether in  unity  before  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in 
November?  The  inheritance  of 
an  old  scandal  clouds  Repub- 
lican prospects  in  Missouri. 
The  vision  of  a  Republican 
Kentucky  is  dissolving  into  air. 
From  Indianapolis  Mr.  Carter 
Field  tells  The  Tribune  of  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  Hoosier 
They  are  in  doubt  about  Ohio  and  in 
Western  Republicans  are  even  worried 


Republican  managers 
doubt  about  Indiana 
about  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

"In  California,  and  in  every  other  State,  for  that  matter,  it 
is  evident  that  the  effort  of  the  Republicans  to  be  both  for  and 
against  the  League  is  breaking  down.  It  would  be  mighty  con- 
venient if  the  Grand  Old  Party  could  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders  until  Election-day.  Unfortunately,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Republicans,  and  there  may  be  even  a 
few  Republican  politicians,  who  are  reluctant  to  swallow  their 
convictions  and  display  no  readiness  to  put  up  with  the  easy 
ambiguities  and  the  double-faced  attitude  of  the  party.  Interest 
in  the  League  of  Nations  is  growing,  and  will  grow." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Globe,  an  independent  paper 
supporting  Harding,  thinks  that  the  managers  of  the  Cox- 
Roosevelt  campaign  "have  abandoned  all  hope  of  making  a 
showing  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  thus  giving  the  Republicans  144  electoral 
votes  by  virtual  default."     A  month  before   Election-day  this 


1930 

1916 

Harding 

COX 

WATKINa 

Debs 

Chris- 

TEN8EN 

Unde- 
cided 

Total 

Hughes 

Wilson 

Hanlt 

Benson 

Did  Not 
Vote 

NEW  YORK 

19,61!) 
19,558 
16,525 
15,294 
16,612 
13,046 

4,149 
3,964 
5,736 
7,506 
3,415 
3,659 

229 
167 
232 
309 
172 
299 

1,259 
757 
568 
457 
909 
824 

272 
144 
136 
257 
341 
181 

27 
50 
28 
36 
44 
100 

25,555 
24,640 
23,225 
23,859 
21,493 
18,109 

12,920 
13,384 
11,584 
12,707 
12,633 
8,302 

7,250 
6,688 
7,916 
7,052 
6,194 
7,055 

178 
114 
180 
461 
147 
217 

267 
192 
188 
243 
228 
222 

4,940 
4,262 
3,357 
3,396 
2,291 
2,313 

NEW  JERSEY 

OHIO 

INDIANA 

ILLINOIS 

CALIFORNIA 

TOTAL 

100,654 

28,429 

1,408 

4,774 

1,331 

285 

136,881 

71,530 

42,155 

1,297 

1,340 

20,559 

THE    POLL    BY    STATES,    SHOWING    THE    SHIFT    OF    VOTES    BETWEEN    1916    AND    1920 
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paper  reported  that  the  outstanding  features  of  the  campaign 
he  drift  to  Harding  in  the  East  and  the  sudden  revival  of 
hope  for  Cox  in  the  West  and  Middle  West." 

The  figures  of  our  poll,  as  tabulated  to  date,  speak  for  them- 
s     altho  we  will  not  know  how  authoritatively  until  after 
a.     These  figures  reveal  a   striking  increase  in  the 
«te.   which   seems   to  be  about   doubled  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  tripled  in  New  Jersey, 
Illi  d  California,  and  al- 

multiplied  by  five  in  Xew 
York,  where   the   Socialist  As- 
blymen  were  unseated.    Not 
a    in     the     tabulation     are 
eight    votes    t'.»r    W.    W.    Cox. 
candidate  «>t'  the  Socialist-Labor 
for  Robert 
C.    Macauley,  the    Single-tax 
candidate        !    further  evidence 
of  a  drift    away    from 

the   old    parti.-    is   the   vote   of 
I   for  Christensen,  the  Far- 
mer-Labor candidate. 

I),  -pite  the  fact  that   nation- 
wide prohibition  is  now  a  thing 

lomplished,  the  Prohibition  candidate  seems  destined  to  poll 
mor.    votes  in  these  six  States  this  year  than  in  1916. 

Interesting  side-lights  on  the  political  situation  this  year  are 
supplied  by  remarks  written  on  some  of  the  returned  ballots, 
ily  on  those  senl  in  by  voters  who  have  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds.  On  one  we  read:  "I  am  a  woman  born  and 
.1  a  Republican,  but  can  not  give  my  first  vote  against  the 
League."  A  man  who  voted  for  Hughes  in  1916  inscribes  his 
ballot  thus:  "On  the  League,  Democratic;  on  candidates,  no 
choice."  To  Bel  against  these  we  find  others  who  chafe  at 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  "Hiram  Johnson  and 
no  L  eompromia 


S" 


SECRET  BALLOT— No  Signature— No  Condition— 
No  Obligation — Just  Mark  Your  Choice — Mail  at  Once 

STATE:    INDIANA 


Please  mark  with  an  "X"  btfort  the  name  of  the  candidate  you  voted  for  In  1916 
and  tht  candidate  you  mill  vote  for  in  1920 


1916 
HUGHES-Ropublican 
WILSON— Democrat 
HANLY— Prohibition 
BENSON— Socialijt 
Did  Not  Vole 


THE   NEXT   CABINET 

INCE  SENATOR  HARDING  AND  GOVERNOR  COX 

are  both  newspaper  editors,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  give 
some  attention  to  the  suggestions  made  by  their  fellow 
editors  in  regard  to  Cabinet  appointments,  remarks  a  California 
daily.     The   Literary   Digest  several  weeks  ago   asked  the 

Republican  and  Democratic  edi- 
tors of  the  country  to  state  their 
preferences  for  appointments 
to  the  next  President's  Cabinet. 
This  [request  was  based  upon 
the  intense  interest  in  the  next 
Cabinet  and  the  emphasis  placed 
by  the  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters on  efficient  administra- 


7920 
HARDING— Republican 
COX — Democrat 
W  ATKINS— Prohibition 
DEBS—  Socialist 


CHRISTENSEN— 


Farmer 
Labor 


WHAT    THE    BALLOT    LOOKED    LIKE. 
These  were  sent  to  100,000  voters  in  each  of  the  six  States  polled 


tion  of  the  executive  offices  of 
the  Government.  Hundreds  of 
replies  have  been  received,  and 
the  results  as  far  as  first,  second, 
and  third  choices  are  concerned 
are  tabulated  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  California  newspaper 
just  quoted,  one  of  many  to 
comment  favorably  upon  this  attempt  to  discover  the  popular 
choices  for  Cabinet  appointments,  is  convinced  that  The  Digest 
"will  be  performing  an  important  service  if  tho  result  of  this 
effort  will  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to 
the  importance  of  the  selection  of  the  Cabinet,  not  for  political 
purposes,  but  for  efficiency  in  national  government  and  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  board  that  will  be  advisory  in  fact, 
and  not  ornamental." 

Cabinet  discussion  has  of  course  been  in  the  air  ever  since  tho 
conventions.  Governor  Cox  has  said  that  he  would  ask  Mr. 
Hoover  to  take  a  Cabinet  position.  Washington  dispatches 
have  reported  that  Mr.  Harding  is  seriously  considering  the 


J  Told  ya  Bill 

WOULDN'T    vote 
HER  TIC  KET 
SAIDHED  DIE 
FIR.ST. 


NO  AN'  5HE~ 
WOULDN'T  VOTE 
BILLS,  NEITHER. 


THE    I'hl'.l'I.I.Xhu    FISHERMAN. 

— Obapin  iii  the  8t    Louis  .'iltir. 


A  COMPROMISE    FINALLY    SETTLED   THE    POLITIC*  I,    DIFFERENCES 
OF    JONES    AND    HIS    WIFE. 

— Donahey  in  tho  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


NEW    MOVES    IN'    AX   OLD    GAME. 
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DEMOCRATIC 

DEPARTMENT  First  Choice  Second  Choice 

State Bainbridge  Colby,  41  Robert  Lansing,  20 

„,.„.       „   „  ,,       .,  I  Robert  L.  Owen,  19 

TREASURY ....  William  G.  McAdoo,  41  \  ^^  ^^  w 

War Newton  D.  Baker,  50  General  Pershing,  28 

Justice A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  34  Joseph  W.  Folk,  10 

Post-office  .  .  A.  S.  Burleson,  26  H.  S.  Cummings,  10 

NAVY Josephus  Daniels,  91  Admiral  Sims,  10 

Interior Franklin  K.  Lane,  23  Herbert  Hoover,  9 

AGRICULTURE  .  E.  T.  Meredith,  73  D.  S.  Houston,  4 

COMMERCE  ....  Herbert  Hoover,  13  B.  M.  Baruch,  11 

Labor Samuel  Gompers,  34  William  B.  Wilson,  25 


Third  Choice] 

William  J.  Bryan,  16 


Lindley  M.  Garrison,  7 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  7 
William  G.  McAdoo,  5 
Richmond  P.  Hobson,  7 
John  B.  Payne,  9 
William  B.  Wilson,  3 
J.  W.  Alexander,  7 
Henry  Ford,  6 


First  Choice 

Elihu  Root,  152 


REPUBLICAN 

Second  Choice 

Henry  C.  Lodge,  45 


Frank  0.  Lowden,  73        Frank  Vanderlip,  35 


Leonard  Wood,  242 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  108 
Will  H.  Hays,  65 
Admiral  Sims,  86 
Herbert  Hoover,  38 
Arthur  Capper,  45 
Herbert  Hoover,  51 
Henry  J.  Allen,  28 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  21 
P.  C.  Knox,  22 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  30 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  32 
Gifford  Pinchot,  28 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  16 
Frank  0.  Lowden,  12 
Samuel  Gompers,  10 


Third  Choice 

P.  C.  Knox,  41 

Will  H.  Hays,  15 

General  Pershing,  13 
William  H.  Taft,  19 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  21 
John  W.  Weeks,  20 
Frank  0.  Lowden,  24 
Herbert  Hoover,  11 
Henry  Ford,  7 
Hiram  Johnson,  9 


CABINET   SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED  BY  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC  EDITORS. 


appointment  of  Elihu  Root  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
negative  side  Governor  Cox's  secretary  has  seen  fit  to  say  in  a 
magazine  article  that  he  would  be  amazed  if  Governor  Cox 
were  to  reappoint  Mr.  Palmer  as  Attorney-General  or  if  Mr. 
Palmer  were  to  accept  such  appointment.  Business  journals  have 
not  been  content  with  merely  calling  for  business  men  in  office. 
Forbes  suggests  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  might  be  filled  by  "such  men  as 
Henry  P.  Davison  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  among  bankers, 
and  James  A.  Farrell  aud  Charles  A.  Stone  among  business  men." 
A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce  says  he  has  heard  Paul  Warburg,  ex-Governor  Willis  of 
Ohio,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and  George  M.  Reynolds,  of  Chicago, 
spoken  of  for  the  Treasury  portfolio.  This  writer  also  avers  that 
General  Wood  is  a  likely  choice  for  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Hoover 
for  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Weeks  for  the  Navy  Department. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  The  Literary  Digest  questionnaire 
Is  the  large  number  of  scattering  ballots;  for  nearly  every  posir 
tion  there  are  scores  of  names  receiving  from  one  to  five  votes 
each.  Altho  letters  were  sent  out  to  practically  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Republican  and  Democratic  editors,  the  Republicans 
respond  in  much  larger  number  than  do  the  Democrats. 

Certain  offices,  it  will  be  noted,  receive  more  attention  than 
others.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  242  votes  for  Wood  as  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  War  with  the  28  for  Governor  Allen  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Hoover's  popularity  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  first  choice  for  two  Republican  positions  and 
third  choice  for  another,  as  well  as  being  first  choice  for  one 
Democratic  position  and  second  for  another.  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  fact,  receives  votes  from  Democrats  for  six  Cabinet  posts  and 
from  Republicans  for  every  position  in  the  Cabinet  except  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Samuel  Gompers  is  named  also  by 
editors  of  both  parties  for  the  Cabinet  position  for  which  he  would 
be  most  fitted  by  experience.  General  Pershing's  popularity 
Is  also  evident  in  both  camps,  while  ex-President  Taft  seems  to 
have  many  Democratic  admirers.  The  strongest  personal 
strength  in  one  party  is  shown  by  Leonard  Wood,  who  received 
242  Republican  votes  for  Secretary  of  War. 

Besides  the  leaders  mentioned  in  the  table,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  is  scattering  mention  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hoover,  ex-President  Taft,  and  Hiram  Johnson  by  Republicans 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  President  Wilson,  Ambassador 
Davis,  Mr.  McAdoo,  and  Mr.  Gerard  by  the  Democrats.  For 
this  position  there  are  Democratic  votes  for  such  Republicans 
as  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Root. 

More  than  three-score  names  are  suggested  by  Republicans 
for  the  Treasury  position,  including  those  of  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon.  H.  P.  Davison,  Senator  Edge,  Mr.  Hoover,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Senator  Lodge,  George  M.  Reynolds,  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and  ex-Senator  Weeks.  One  Democratic 
editor  observes  that  the  Treasury  post  is  the  only  one  for  which 
his  party  has  better  material  than  the  Republicans.  Among 
the  Democratic  names  mentioned  are  those  of  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr. 
Cummings,  Secretary  Houston,  Senator  Underwood,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Secretary  Tumulty. 


For  Republican  Secretary  of  War  no  one  other  than  the  three 
leaders  receives  more  than  one  or  two  votes,  General  Wood 
being  the  choice  of  well  over  two-thirds  of  those  answering. 
The  Democrats  similarly  concentrate  on  Mr.  Baker  and 
General  Pershing,  altho  there  are  Democratic  votes  for  such 
Republicans  as  General  Wood,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr. 

Hiram  Johnson  and  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  the  "trust  buster," 
are  suggested  by  several  Republicans  for  Attorney-General. 

Republican  suggestions  for  the  Post-office  Department  con- 
tain such  well-known  names  in  political  circles  as  those  of 
Governor  Allen,  Senator  Borah,  H.  M.  Daugherty,  George 
Harvey,  A.  T.  Hert,  William  Loeb,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  and 
Raymond  Robbins.     Mr.  Hoover  is  fourth  choice. 

In  view  of  the  controversies  in  the  Department,  the  lead  of 
Admiral  Sims  for  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  note- 
worthy. Other  Admirals  mentioned  are  Benson  and  Fiske. 
Mr.  Daniels  is  practically  a  unanimous  choice  among  the  Demo- 
cratic editors   for  the  Navy  post. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
particularly  in  the  West.  Letter  after  letter  calls  for  a  Western 
man  for  this  portfolio.  Besides  the  leaders,  Republicans  suggest 
such  Westerners  as  Borah,  ex-Senator  Bourne,  Senator  Capper, 
Senator  Chambei-lain  (Dem.),  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Hiram  Johnson, 
Senator  Poindexter,  Senator  Smoot,  A.  C.  Townley  (of  the  Non- 
Partizan  League),  and  William  Allen  White.  Democrats,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  prefer  the  Republican  Hoover  for  this  post  to  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  largest  variety  of  names  for-  any  one  position  are  sug- 
gested for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Harding  Cabinet. 
The  list  includes  such  names  as  those  of  Liberty  H.  Bailey, 
Luther  Burbank,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  H.  L.  Russell.  The 
Democrats  concentrate  on  Secretary  Meredith. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  the  first  choice  of  both  parties  for  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  altho  very  few  Democrats  pay  much  attention  to 
this  office.  Republicans  suggest  such  business  men  as  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  Roger  W.  Babson,  H.  P.  Davison,  Henry  Ford,  Otto 
Kahn,  W.  C.  Procter,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
F.  A.  Vanderlip,  John  Wanamaker,  and  Daniel  Willard. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  suggestions  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gompers  as  first  Democratio 
and  second  Republican  choice. 

Many  editors  in  both  parties  declare  that  the  Cabinet  should 
be  picked  on  a  non-partizan  basis.  Others  insist  that  the  chief 
qualification  should  be  business  or  professional  training  rather 
than  political  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nu- 
merous suggestions  of  political  managers  for  Cabinet  posts,  and 
one  Republican  editor  is  mindful  of  the  "lame  ducks,"  saying: 
"I  believe  the  Republicans  should  reward  those  Republicans  in 
different  States  who  have  stood  by  the  ship  but  went  down  to 
defeat  as  a  result  of  circumstances."  Some  agree  with  Mr. 
Harding  that  the  times  call  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Such  a  department,  says  one  Republican 
editor,  should  be  headed  by  "the  best  Republican  woman  to  be 
found." 
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THE   NEW   REPUBLIC   OF   AUSTRIA 


ilJ-    TNE  CAi 

#      /     and    a 


PITALE  bav.litu  paysanne"  (a  capital 

oountrified     suburb)  —these    only   remain,  in 
the  words  "t"  a  writer   in   l.c  Figaro     Taris  .  of  that 
.1  and   warlike  Austria   which  was  once   the  center  of  the 
■  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.     The  present  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria, or  of  German-Austria,  to  translate  lit.  rally  the  name.  Die 

.    which    was   officially    adopted    on 
November  12,  1918,  is  slightly  smaller  in  territorial  extent  than 
own  State  of  Maine,  ami  contains  a  total  population  some- 
what larger  than  New  York  City's.     Out  of  a  population  of  ap- 
.ur.ately  fifty  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  of  which 
t  million  belonged  t«>  Austria  proper,  6,412,430  fall 
stria,     »>f  its  territory,  comprising  115,903  square 
miles  in  191  1.  it  ha-  now  32,066,  and  a  part  of  this  may  be  lost 
in  t  <  ofurt  ana  in  the  south,  where  a  plebiscite  is  still  to 

rmine  the  allegiance.  This  territory  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  which  also  shows  in  detail,  under  the  heading, 
•  1>.  ,   eaty,"  where  the  bulk  of  the  old  Empire  has 

got. 

No  other  country  of  the  new  Europe,  victor  or  vanquished, 

funis  it -elf  in  such  a  desperate  plight  as  the  result  of  the  changed 

boundaries  created  by  the  war  as  does  the  new  Austrian  Republic. 

The  five  vowels,  A.  E,  1.  0,  l'.  so  often  associated  with  the  colors 

ami   the  insignia  of  the  old  Empire,  and  said  to  signify  Austria 

Est   1  ire  Orbi  Cnivcrso — ""It    i>  Austria's  part  to  rule  the 

world"— have  fulfilled   the  interpretation  put   upon  them  by  a 

ich   wit.   Austria   Erii   In   Orbe    Ultima — "Austria  shall  be 

in   the  world."     The   real   tragedy   in  the  country's 

jenl  situation,  according  to  a  writer  in  "  Ilarmswort  h's  New 

Atlas"    i  London  ,  appears  in   the  fact    thai    marly   two  million 

of    the    country's    population   are    concentrated    in    the    city    of 

na,   while   most    of  the  agricultural   lands  from   which   this 

'   urban  population  used  to  draw  have  been  assigned  to  the 

orth  and   south.      Austria   has  been  shorn  of 

its  granaries,   Bohemia  and  Moravia.     In  the  old  days  of  the 

I      pire  the  two  million  conet  titrated  in  the  capital  city  did  not 

i  very  disproportionate;   but  the  proportion  that  now  exists, 

•  iiiting  to  more  than  a  quarter,   i-  making  necessary  much 

ad  social  readjustment.     Th<  advantageous  geograph- 
tation  of  Vienna,  at  tin  crossroads  of  the  great  European 

routes  from  west   to  east  and  from  Baltic  to  Mediterranean,  with 

Moravian  (late  to  the  north,  t  he  Pressburg  (late  to  I  he  east, 

ttdid  \\:  afforded  by  the  Danube — all  these  factors 

anged.     Consequently  the  present  crisis  through  which 

ing  provides  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  purely 

political  changes.     The  interesting   problem,  according  to  the 

writer,  i-  this:   Will  Vienna  >  scapi   'lie  fate  of  Koine.'     Has  the 

world  chani  equenet  of  modern  capitalistic  develop- 

of  a  city  depends  on  it-  own  advan- 
Hii  the  political  power  of  the  state  in  which 
it  1.' 

ideat  tlit  recenl  partitioning  of  the  coun- 
me authority,  to  include  all  thee  s<  utiallj  <  h  rman 

the  little  Austrian  K<  public  which  contains  the  heart, 

:  head  of  the  old  Empire.     Physically,  the  country  may  be 

■I  main  a  :  I    Alpine  land-  v,  Inch  stretch  from 

md  that  section  of  the  Danube  Valley  be- 

•nan    fro  i    and   a    point    w  here   t  line 

nh  three  names     Bratislava   (the 
pn  '    echnami   ,P<  i  Former  official  Mag 

the  commonly   used   German   oam 
;  h>  old  province  -  of  l  Ipper  and  Lower 
ilzburg,  and    Vorarlberg,  parts   of   Btyria,  Carinthia, 

•  Tyrol.:  'rip  of  former  Hungarian  territory  along  tin- 
old  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary.     In  th<    south  of 

where  lie  the  two  sections  ntfiose  fa  i  be  decided 


by  a  plebiscite,  it  has  been  arranged  that,  if  the  voting  in  the 
larger  and  more  southerly  area  goes  in  favor  of  Austria,  both 
areas  are  to  remain  Austrian.  There  are  a  number  of  Slovene  in- 
habitants in  this  section,  and  the  result  is  doubtful.  If  the  vote 
goes  against  Austria,, then  a  second  plebiscite-  will  decide  the  fate 
of  the  smaller  district,  which  includes  the  city  of  Klagenfurt. 

As  far  back  as  history  carries  any  record  of  the  country  now 
known  as  the  Austrian  Republic,  notes  a  writer  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  ''Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  the  region  around  the 
present  city  of  Vienna  has  been  known  as  a  great  meeting-place 
of  East  and  West,  of  North  and  South.  Like  Venice,  it  drew 
from  "the  gorgeous  Mast,"  and  its  civilization  long  sinco  began 
to  be  colored  by  the  luxury  and  fondness  for  sensuous  beauty 
and  pleasure  which  distinguish  the  capital  even  in  the  misfor- 
tunes that  have  befallen  it  to-day.  Strange  merchandise  and 
strange  peoples  and  customs  gathered  there  from  east  and  west 
by  way  of  the  Danube,  and  from  north  and  south  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  southern  part 
of  the  country  was  inhabited,  before  the  opening  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  a  Celtic  tribe,  called  the  Taurisci,  who  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  about  14  b.c,  and  under  Roman  rule, 
Vindobona,  the  modern  Vienna,  became  a  place  of  importance. 
In  late  Roman  times  the  country  was  an  easy  prey  for  the  bar- 
barians. During  the  period  of  the  great  migrations  it  was 
ravished  in  quick  succession  by  a  number  of  these  tribes,  promi- 
nent among  whom  were  the  Huns.  The  valley  of  the  Danubo 
became  a  melting-pot  for  all  tribes  and  races,  including  a  large 
admixture  of  Slavic  peoples  from  the  northeast. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  during  which  Vienna  was  a 
bone  of  content  ion  among  many  leaders  and  factions — "Haps- 
burgs  and  (inch's,"  as  Lowell  wrote,  "whose  thin  bloods  crawl 
down  from  some  victor  in  a  border  brawl " — the  kingdom  emerged 
with  an  area  of  some  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  eighteen  thou- 
sand more  than  it  has  to-day.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  led  up  to  the  great  international  Congress  of  Vienna, 
however,  that  Austria  fully  realized  her  ambitions  of  conquest, 
which  held  scores  of  hostile  races  in  subjection  until  the  recent 
war  set  them  free.  Prince  Metternich,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  skilful  and  unscrupulous  in  "secret  diplo- 
macy." so  played  upon  racial  rivalries,  both  during  the  Con- 
gress and  afterward,  that  the  great  ramshackle  Empire  was  not 
only  held  together,  but  increased  in  size.  "Hungarian  regiments 
garrisoned  Italy,  Italian  regiments  guarded  Galicia,  Poles  occu- 
pied Austria,  and  Austrians  Hungary."  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina were  annexed,  contrary  to  promises  and  treaties,  in  1909, 
and  the  way  opened  for  the  Serajevo  murder  that  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  world-war,  five  years  later.  "Divide  and 
rule,"  the  famous  motto  in  which  Metternich  summed  up  his 
policy,  to-day  carries  all  the  bitterly  ironical  implications  of  that 
once  popular  German  toast,  " Der  Tag." 

Against  the  movement  that  has  arisen  in  both  Germany  and 
Austria  to  unite  t  he  t  wo  countries,  on  t  he  ground  that  the  genius 
of  both  is  essentially  German,  the  Allies,  and  especially  the 
French,  have  opposed  both  force  and  argument.  Vienna,  in 
despair  of  assistance  from  Allied  sources,  is  turning  again  toward 
Berlin,  report  I  wo  French  new  -paper  correspondents  who  recently 
investigated  conditions  there  for  a,  Paris  journal.  The  citizen  of 
Vienna  will  say,  willingly  enough,  that  he  is  really  a  German, 
they  report,  and  they  sum  up  the  anti-German  position  in  the 
following  reply  which,  they  say,  the  Allies  should  make  and 
are  making: 

"  'Your  language  is  German,  bul  your  blood  is  not,  and  the 
spirit  of  your  city  is  even  less.  France  and  Italy  have  stamped, 
in  the  course  of  time,  an  ineffaceable  imprint  both  upon  your 
fine  building-  and  your  souls.  In  comparing  your  city  with  an- 
oth(  r  out  ride  your  boundaries,  certainly  no  one  would  choose  a 
(brmati  city,  but  much  more  probably  a  city  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  Milan,  for  example.'  .  .  .  Vienna  is  not,  and  should  not 
become,  a  German  city;   it  should  be  international." 
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LABOR'S    "RETREAT   FROM    MOSCOW" 

LIKE    A    GREAT    TIDAL-WAVE,  the  armies  of  "Red" 
n  volution  were  swe»  ping  into  Poland  a  few  months  ago, 
-*  while  in  Europe  and  America  startled  observers  beheld 
after  s  i'  o     Lenine's  doctrines  and 

authority  over  Socialist  groups  and  labor  organizations;  labor 
in  England  and  hah  seemed  to  be  adopting  the  methods  of 
"dii  ion"  indorsed  bj    the  Third  International.',  and  the 

new  czars  of  Moscow   laughed  as  tin-  wireless  carried  westward 


I-    Bl        I<»i;m     VEAKS    BEHIND    THE    TIMES"? 

I.     ■  -•    i -'•  id       leecribes  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  replj  i> 

!<•  jiiiiriicN  bj  airplani    loa  labor  convention. 


their  boasts  of  world-conquesl  and  world-wid<  revolution.  But 
tid<    has  passed  it^  Hood,  scores  of  conservative  editors  are 

now  convinced  after  they  ha\ ted  successive^   the  defeat  of 

Russia)    forces  in  the  field  followed  1>\   prompl  acceptance 

•  oe  with   Poland  and   Finland,  the  rumors  of  famine  in 

and  of  disaffection  behind  Trotzky's  lines,  the  petering 
out  of  the  British  ,-tnke  menace,  the  peaceful  eh  ttlemenl  of  [taly's 
labor  disturbances,  and  the  spurning  of  Lenine's  leadership  by 
ibl<   radical  leaders  in   mosl  of  the  countries  of  the  West. 
^  ork  /■.'■  ■  nirtg  Post,  w  hich  calls  this 
d  a   '  R  From   Moscow,"  the  industrial   nations  have 

sillusioi  "Germany,    Prance,    and     [talj     have    re- 

nounced the  cull  of  Lenine,  and  the  Third  International    seems 
:•.  to  '"   abandoned  to  its  Russian  originators  and  a  few  un- 
■  in ;  >  tered    i  Communists."     <  !onserva1  ive 

find   it    not    surprizing — tho   mightily   reassuring     thai 
hould  come  oul   so  emphatically   againsl   "a 
dictatorshi]  Lenim  and  Trotzky,"  but  when  Eugene 

bis  pp.  n, -i  the  "autocratic  interfere  w 

of  the  Third    [nternationale,  it     seems    an 
unmistakable  ioeialisl  counter-march.     Socialists  th< 

I  an  making  t  In  sam<  com- 

plaint.    Tl  nationale,  founded    on    th<     Bolshevik 

oi    that 
dow  ii  the  dogma  thai  o  be 

•  •-.-ful  and  thai  tl  musl  be  carried  oul  the 

eondil  ion-,     h  a    'autocral  ic 
i  rywhere." 
■■. — 


With  the  Italian  metal  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  workers. 
the  Government  refusing  to  maintain  the  law,  and  Malatesta 
raging  up  and  down  the  land,  Italy  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
anarchy;  yet  the  crisis  has  quite  blown  over.  Socialist  Leaders 
speak  with  thinly  veiled  contempt  of  Lenine's  fulininations 
against  them,  and  there  are  even  predictions  of  a  love-feast 
between  labor  and  capital.  In  France  the  Socialists  have  ac- 
quiesced in  Millerand's  policy  of  refusing  to  deal  with  the  present 
Russia,  and  now  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  vigor- 
ously backed  up  President  Wilson's  identical  policy." 

News  dispatches  tell  of  the  French  Labor  Congress's  two-to- 
one  vote  against  cooperation  with  the  Moscow  Internationale,  of 
a  ukase  from  Moscow  accusing  Italian  Socialists  of  treason  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  the  Giornale  d' Italia,  they  "were  unwilling 
to  drag  their  country  to  ruin  as  was  planned  by  Lenine's  inspirers 
in  Berlin."  In  German;  even  the  radical  independent  Socialist 
group  split-  into  factions  rather  than  acknowledge  Moscow 
rule,  hi  an  editorial  entitled  "Revulsion  Against  the  Soviet," 
the  Omaha   World-Herald  says: 

"The  encouraging  Fact  seems  to  be  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Soviets  is  losing  favor  everywhere  among  workingmen.  It  is 
sufficient  only  for  a  labor  delegation  to  visit  Russia  in  order  to 
become  convinced  of  the  futility  of  Bolshevism,  suggests  the 
official  labor-organ  at  Paris,  and  Signor  Argona,  secretary  of  the 
Italian  General  Labor  Confederation,  has  just  been  speaking 
publicly  of  the  'hell'  from  which  he  hail  escaped  after  his  return 
from  Moscow 

"Of  the  same  import  is  the  recent  action  of  the  Congress  of 
iht  Federation  of  Swedish  Unskilled  and  Factory  Workers.  It 
is  the  second  largest  labor  organization  in  Sweden.  This 
congress  voted  against  sending  a  message  of  greeting  to  the 
Russian  Soviet  and  also  against  demanding  that  trade  relations 
between  Sweden  and  So\  iet    Russia  be  resumed." 

Ami  the  New  York  "Evening  Post  discusses  English  labor's  par- 
ticipation in  "retreat"  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  notion  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  English 
labor,  not  having  passed  through  the  test  of  hard  facts  like  its 
Italian  comrades,  is  revolutionary  in  its  aims.  Yet,  the  miners 
have  been  obliged  to  state,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Smillie.  that  they 
do  not  even  contemplate  the  nationalization  of  the  mines  in 
their  present  dispute.  That  statement  is  an  import anl  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  opinion." 

ll  was  at  the  first  national  campaign  commit  let1  meeting  ever 
held  behind  prison  bars  in  the  United  States  that  the  fifth-time 
Socialist  candidate  for  the  American  Presidency  thus  gave  his 
views  on  the  Internationale: 

"If  you  were  to  commit  the  party  in  America  to  the  inter- 
national program  laid  down  by  Leinne.  you  would  absolutely 
kill  the  party.  The  angry  wrangling  over  the  Moscow  program 
is  what  is  disrupting  parties  all  over  the  world.  The  first  thing 
we  need  is  a  party,  and  if  you  disrupt  the  parlies,  you  are 
now  here. 

"The  Moscow  program  wants  to  commil  us  to  a  program  of 
armed  insurrection;  the  Moscow  Comrades  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  to  dictate  tactics,  the  program,  the  very 
conditions  of  propaganda  in  all  countries.  It  is  ridiculous, 
arbitrary,  autocratic,  as  ridiculous  as  if  we  were  to  dictate  to 
them  how  they  should  carry  on  their  propaganda." 

[n  another  statement  Mr.  Debs  further  emphasized  his  position: 

"I  am  a  Socialist,  not  a  Communist.  My  party  is  a  Socialist 
party,  not  a  Communist  party.  If  the  Third  Internationally 
i-  exclusively  Communistic,  1  can  not  join,  ami  my  party  can 

not  join." 

The  Gompers  statement  was  issued  through  The  American 
Federationist  in  reply  to  appeal.-  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade-Unions  and  the  British  Labor  party  for  resistance  on 

tin  part  of  labor  to  aggressive  action  against  Soviet  Russia. 
Tin  statement,  signed  both  by  President  Gompers  and  Vicc- 
Presidenl  Matthew  Woll,  denounces  the  message  from  Amster- 
dam and  London  as  "thoroughly  revolutionary,  and  obviously 
animated  with  the  desire  to  use  extremi  measure;  for  strengthen- 
ing the  hold  of  Soviet   power  in   Russia  and  enabling  it   1o  extend 
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its   influence   and    to   dominate   neighboring   countries,"    and 
continues : 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  revolutionary 
body  and  has  never  had  any  affiliation  with  any  revolutionary 
body  which  would  require  it  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
revolutionary  proposals  of  any  kind.  While  recognizing  the 
need  of  revolution  against  autocratic  governments,  organized 
labor  in  this  country  regards  the  American  Government  as  being 
essentially  democratic. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  utterly  and  wholly 
opposed  to  anything  that  approaches  any  form  of  assistance  to 
Soviets. 

"There  have  been  indications  that  the  Italian  uprising  and  the 
radical  stand  taken  by  Smillie  in  England  were  planned  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  expected  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  general  Bolshevik  or  a  near-Bolshevik 
upheaval  throughout  Europe. 

"We  are  living  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  country  by  no  means  perfect,  in  which  all  too  frequently 
injustice  is  done.  But  it  is  a  republic  based  upon  the  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  universal  suffrage.  Our  men  and  women 
are  not  likely  to  throw  these  rights  and  principles  into  the  scrap- 
heap  for  the  dictatorship  of  Moscow's  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The 
harangues  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  of  the 
American  organized  labor  movement." 

In  view  of  President  Gompers's  consistent  stand  against  ex- 
treme radicalism  in  the  ranks  of  American  labor,  this  announce- 
ment does  not  startle  our  papers,  altho  many,  like  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  find  it  "timely  and  satisfying."  It  shows, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that  the  American  school  has  not 
been  open  in  vain."  "Our  great  national  bulwark  is  in  a  popu- 
lar intelligence.  This  sees  why  the  Russians  are  eating  sawdust 
bread.  This  forbids  surrender  of  the  gains  civilization  has 
painfully  made."  This  declaration  "will  have  its  effect  in 
Europe,"  the  Newark  Ledger  believes.  "It  should  brace  up  the 
wavering  Lloyd  George  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  recognition,  it 
should  sober  up  radicals  who  are  clamoring  to  start  on  the  path 
to  ruin  everywhere." 

In  contrast  to  the  general  applause  of  the  conservative  press 
is  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  grudging  acknowledgment  of  the 
"belated  conservatism"  of  the  Gompers  statement.  Mr. 
Gompers,  it  says,  "should  have  taken  this  line  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  steel  strike.  How  does  it  compare  with  his  indorse- 
ment of  the  syndicalism  and  plain  Bolshevism  of  the  Plumb  plan?" 

Radical  editors  naturally  criticize  from  the  opposite  angle. 
The  Socialist  New  York  Call  declares  that  "the  statement  con- 
tains several  gross  falsehoods  and  frankly  ties  the  movement  to 
the  chariot  of  Imperialism."  It  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Gompers 
does  not  speak  for  his  organization,  and  says: 

"The  very  day  on  which  his  statement  regarding  the  British 
.  and  European  labor  movement  appeared,  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  machinists  at  Rochester  adopted  resolutions  affirm- 
ing the  international  solidarity  of  the  workers  and  opposing  in- 
tervention in  Russia.  Both  resolutions  were  adopted  by  almost 
unanimous  votes. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  miners,  the  brewers,  the  bakers,  and 
many  other  organizations  would  in  a  convention  show  a  majority 
agreeing  with  the  machinists,  while  still  others  would  show  a 
near  majority." 

Mr.  Gompers  is  also  dubbed  reactionary  by  British  labor- 
leaders.  Robert  Smillie,  president  of  the  British  Miners' 
Federation,  says  Gompers  is  "about  forty  years  behind  the 
times"  and  "has  not  the  slightest  understanding  of  British 
labor."  Herbert  Tracey,  secretary  of  the  British  Labor  party, 
declares  that  Samuel  Gompers  "is  as  reactionary  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  David  Lloyd  George."  And  George  Lansbury, 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Herald,  speaks  of  Gompers  as  being 
"in  the  last  ditch  of  the  last  reactionaries."  On  the  other  hand, 
W.  A.  Appleton,  president  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade-Unions,  is  quoted  in  the  dispatches  as  saying: 

"I  am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Gompers.  The  people 
are  tired  of  strikes  and  ready  to  rebuke  the  extremists." 


THE  PRICE  OF  FALLING  PRICES 

THERE  MAY  BE  "a  wave  of  low  prices,"  but  "beware 
of  the  undertow,"  admonishes  an  Eastern  trade  journal; 
and  those  who  see  nothing  but  joy  in  the  tumbling 
values  may  be  surprized  to  read  in  the  same  pages  a  reference 
to  "the  wounds  of  low  prices,"  and  the  dark  hint  that  in  busi- 
ness "a  state  of  coma  is  more  dangerous  than  the  delirium 
tremens."  From  other  sources,  too,  come  other  and  less  pic- 
turesque reminders  that  the  cost  of  living  is  not  to  be  lowered 
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— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

without  a  certain  accompaniment  of  distress  in  some  quarters. 
As  the  Peoria  Transcript  says,  "in  the  process  of  readjustment 
individuals  will  be  pinched,  and  some  will  suffer  intensely." 
To  avert  economic  tragedy,  says  President  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  business  and  indus- 
try must  "maintain  a  courageous  and  optimistic  morale."  That 
the  downward  course  of  prices  is  already  leaving  the  business 
field  strewn  with  more  than  the  normal  number  of  casualties  is 
revealed  by  a  report  of  failures  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  nine  months  just  issued  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  This  report 
gives  the  increase  over  the  number  of  failures  during  the  same 
period  in  1919  as  ten  per  cent,  in  number  and  87.3  per  cent,  in 
liabilities.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  we  read  that 
September  of  this  year  saw  a  decrease  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  September,  1919,  in  the  number  of  new  enter- 
prises with  an  authorized  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  more  that  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  principal 
States.  "There  is  nothing  surprizing  about  this  showing,"  re- 
marks The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "in  view  of  the  factors  which 
have  operated  during  the  month  to  check  activity  in  the  way  of 
new  promotions,  notably  the  continued  contraction  of  credit 
and  the  readjustment  in  general  business  with  sharp  price  reduc- 
tions in  various  industrial  products."  "There  is  always  diffi- 
culty in  managing  a  downward  movement,"  notes  the  bulletin 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  goes  on  to  list 
certain  items  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger: 
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"Once  confidence  In   prises   is   unsettled   suspicion   is   alert. 

Buyers  are  wan-  at  any  price.     It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 

think  that   prices — at   least   the  average  of  prices — may  slump 

k  to  anything  like  prewar  figures.     They  have  almost  done 

d  Bonu   lines,  hut  thea    prices  will  probably  recover  a  part 
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— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

of  the  losl  ground.  There  are  too  many  factors  in  the  situation 
to  permil  <>t'  complete  readjustment  a1  once.  It  will  be  a  time 
process.  The  business  community  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
doing  business  <>n  a  declining  market,  but  that  is  the  prospect 
for  some  ;..ar-  to  come,  and  business  must  plan  for  it.  Where 
retail  prices  refleel  all  the  reduction-;  that  producers  have  been 
obliged  to  take,  the  cos1  of  living  will  i>e  materially  lower  than 
it  was  at  the  high  point,  but  it  will  still  be  a  long  way  above  the 
prewar  level.  It  i-  not  certain  t  hat  all  of  t  be  recent  reductions  can 
be  maintained;  this  is  the  season  when  food  is  cheapest.  A  fair 
-'  ha-  been  made,  and  a  n  rival  of  activity  in  the  trade-  most 
affected  is  desirable  and  probable.  W>  adheri  to  our  opinion 
that  then  is  too  much  employment  insight  in  this  country,  and 
too  big  a  crop  in  the  barns,  for  a  prolong!  d  period  of  depression." 

ither  pocket  thai  will  be  hit  by  falling  prices,  it  seems,is. 
■!•■  Sam'-.     Treasury  officials,  Washington  dispatches  tell  us, 
believe  that,  with  the  shrinking  of  excess  profits,  revenue  from 
th<  •!!  in  oul  in  two  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Thi-  reduction  in  income,  remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Denier, 
"may  preclude  the  reductions  in  taxation  that  have  been  antici- 
ning  of  the  armistice  ."     Bui — 

th<   Treasury,  like  a  private  individual,  will 
•  fit  by  the  price  adjustment,  bul  the  w  \<  ral  branches  of  the 
mi  at  I.  i  under  the  ui  cessitj  of  entering  into  long- 

term  oontn  ailing  high  prices.     They  have  not  dared 

follow  the  policy   of  private  enterprises  and  postpone  their 
condition*  became  more  favorable.     The  Gov- 
functioi  cost.     Many  of  it-  expenditures 

for  the  pr.  I  p.  rhaps  for  th>   m  \i  fiscal  year  can  not  be 

appreciably  reduced." 

ad  n  vi-ion  of  priot      "m.,      r.  -ult   in  failure-  and  a 
-  iption  of  trade  which  will  react  upon  tin   community 

at  largi  'he  Nen  York  Commercial,  which  points  out  that 

with  high-priced  food-  on  hand  or  contracted  for  will 

ir,  a  difficull  position.    Supporting  this  view  is 


the  statement  of  Eh  Strouse,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Clothiers,  that  the  clothing  industry  is  headed  in  the 
direction  of  a  possible  smash.  As  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  he  declares  that  the  public  is  now  buying  clothing  at 
prices  "far  lower  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  warrants";  that 
the  present  fall  goods  were  made  six  months  ago,  when  mate- 
rials and  labor  were  at  their  highest,  but  "in  order  to  help  bring 
down  price  levels  more  quickly,  most  clothiers  are  foregoing 
profits  and  selling  clothes  at  prices  which  would  not  really  be 
justified  until  next  spring."  If  the  public's  refusal  to  buy 
should  continue,  he  says,  the  industry  will  be  forced  to  lowei 
its  production  further,  discharge  thousands  of  workers,  and 
charge  higher  prices  for  the  diminished  product.  Alreadj 
"many  thousands  of  clothing  workers  are  out  of  employment 
and  factories  have  reduced  operations."  On  the  other  hand 
a  representative  of  a  big  New  York  department-store  is  quoted 
in  Women's  Wear  as  saying  that  "those  who  hold  stocks  must 
accept  the  situation  and  not  try  to  oppose  it,  and  it  is  fair  that 
the  consumer  receive  all  possible  benefit  on  the  down  grade 
for  he  paid  all  the  advances  on  the  up  grade." 

No  marked  or  notable  revival  of  trade  is  to  be  expected 
before  spring,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says: 

"The  downward-price  movement  seems  bound  to  continm 
this  autumn  and  winter,  while  money  rates  will  probably  not 
decline  very  substantially  before  New-year's.  Substantial  price- 
cuts  must  reach  the  consumer  before  consumption  can  be  much 
etimulaled,  and  there  are  lines  in  which  the  cuts  will  not  be 
appreciably  felt  in  the  retail  trade  until  spring,  altho  the  general 
trend  downward  is  being  maintained. 

"The  important  steel  industry  has  not  yet  made  much  of  a 
contribution  to  lower  prices.  Steel  must  fall  in  price  sooner 
or  later,  but  the  cuts  in  motor-cars  have  as  yet  made  little 
impression  in  steel  circles.     The    railroads    and    the    building- 
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— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


trades  are  so  far  behind  in  satisfying  their  requirements  for  steel 
that  the  steel  industry  counts  on  a  heavy  latent  demand  still 
to  materialize,  but  in  the  deadlock  thus  created  the  railroads 
and  the  building-trades  may  not  be  the  ones  to  surrender. 
They  are  holding  back  for  lower  steel  prices  and  the  longer 
they  can  hold  out,  the  surer  is  the  reduction  in  steel  prices- 
going  to  be. 
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EFFORTS   TO   BREAK  THE   HOUSE 
FAMINE 

A  TWENTY-EIGHT  PER  CENT.  CUT  in  lumber  prices 
seems  to  stir  faint  hope  in  the  press  that  some  housing 
-  relief  may  be  in  sight,  and  other  signs  of  hope  are  also 
mentioned — with  reservations.  Attorney-General  Palmer  begins 
an  investigation  of  alleged  conspiracy  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  building  materials.  Representatives  of  all  branches 
of  the  building  industry,  meeting  in  Chicago,  institute  a  national 
survey  of  conditions  and  propose  another  conference  for  action 
after  January  1.  A  special  session  of  the  New  York  legislature 
"passed  the  buck,"  in  the  laaguage  of  the  day,  by  continuing  a 
committee  of  investigation  and  calling  on  Congress  and  Federal 
government  agencies,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  help 
against  the  "prohibitive  cost  of 
building  materials."  Governor 
Smith  hopes  that  the  new  rent 
laws  "will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the 
people,"  but  expresses  regret  that 
no  provision  is  made  for  creating  a 
State  policy  "looking  to  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem." Most  of  the  legislation  seeks 
to  favor  tenants  against  porcine 
landlords  and  prevent  wholesale 
evictions  in  New  York  City.  Two 
laws  intended  to  be  more  construc- 
tive are  considered  palliatives,  not 
remedies,  by  the  press  in  general, 
whose  comment  is  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  words  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald: 


"No  step  whatever  has  been  taken  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
shelterless.  Families  are  broken  up  by  the  needs  of  many 
parents  sending  their  children  to  friends  or  relatives.  The  home 
is  destroyed  for  many.  Others  are  crowded  together  in  unsani- 
tary conditions,  breeding  disease  and  death. 

"  This  is  the  home  with  all  its  idyllic  associations  provided 
by  the  Sweet-Tammany  coalition  of  loyalists.  Hovering  around 
this  home  is  a  swarm  of  rent  ghouls,  speculators,  and  sharks, 
plucking  the  helpless  inmates  and  making  life  an  apprehensive 
hell  from  day  to  day." 

Samuel  Untermeyer's  charges  in  the  New  York  World  that 
a  criminal  combination  or  trust  in  building  materials  can  be 
proved  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  investigation  begun 
by  Attorney-General  Palmer.  Contrary  to  many  papers  which 
insist,  as  does  the  New  York  Sun,  that  inflated  labor-charges 
are  the  principal  cost   of    everything  and   must   come   down, 
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"One  of  the  bills  of  this  class  per- 
mits the  investment  of  State  or  municipal  sinking-funds  in  the 
bonds  of  the  State  Land  Bank,  and  this  may  open  up  a  new 
source  of  supply  for  builders'  loans.  Another  measure  permits 
cities  to  exempt  for  local  taxation  for  ten  years  residential  struc- 
tures begun  during  the  next  eighteen  months.  This  is  objec- 
tionable as  class  discrimination,  which  should  have  no  place  in 
taxation;  and  it  can  be  defended,  as  we  have  said  before,  only  as 
an  attempt  at  a  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  evil. 

"These  measures  are  dubious  promises,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  were  well  intended  and  may 
prove  helpful  within  their  narrow  limitations.  Cities  that  take 
advantage  of  the  tax-exemption  expedient  may  run  the  risk  of 
making  an  unnecessary  concession  to  builders  in  the  event  that 
the  cost  of  building  materials  is  substantially  reduced  before 
April,  1922. 

"After  all,  it  is  to  such  reduction  that  we  must  look  for 
genuine  relief  from  the  incubus  of  insufficient  housing  accom- 
modations." 

While  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  City  announces 
its  intention  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  all  these  emer- 
gency measures,  and  insists  that  "the  interests  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  political  expediency," 
we  note  that  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  commends  New  Jersey, 
so  often  considered  "anathema,"  for  passing  similar  laws.  "By 
refusing  to  establish  a  State  Housing  Commission,  coupled  with 
the  authorization  of  State  and  municipal  credits  for  house  con- 
struction, the  New  York  legislature  turned  its  back  on  an  im- 
portant means  of  providing  more  houses, "  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  But  the  New  York  Commercial  says 
most  of  the  proposed  remedies  "were  frankly  recognized  to  be 
worse  than  the  disease";  houses  can  not  be  built  "if  capital  can 
not  find  an  inducement  to  enter  the  field";  national  taxation 
has  disarranged  the  entire  investment  situation,  and  real  relief 
will  have  to  come  largely  from  Washington.  The  view  of  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  is  that  a  "reactionary  coalition"  went 
only  so  far  as  November  election  fears  dictated: 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  holds  that  neither  increased  taxes  nor  higher 
labor  are  the  controlling  factors.  In  the  Providence  Neivs's 
comment  on  Mr.  Untermeyer's  position,  we  read: 

"Government  statistics  show  that  since  1915  building  ma- 
terial has  increased  in  cost  210  per  cent,  and  labor  in  the  same 
period  110  per  cent.  The  Chicago  Real-Estate  Board  indorses 
these  figures  and  finds  them  accurate  for  their  territory.  The 
wages  did  not  grow  faster  than  the  price  of  commodities  which 
labor  must  buy,  including  rental  of  homes. 

"When  we  have  the  brick-men  of  New  York  agreeing  to  cut 
their  product  ten  dollars  a  thousand  to  avoid  prosecution  we 
have  the  answer  in  part.  The  refusal  of  profiteering  banks  to 
lend  money  at  reasonable  rates,  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
increased  taxes,  and  the  new  wage-scale  all  have  something  to 
do  with  the  shortage  of  houses  and  the  high  rents. 

"Placing  the  blame  on  labor  will  not  get  us  anywhere,  and 
rents  will  soar  until  the  house  shortage  is  overcome.  Canada 
has  started  in  a  business  way  by  giving  $25,000,000  as  a 
start  to  building  associations  that  will  agree  to  erect  homes  at 
a  dividend  profit  of  not  more  than  six  per  cent." 

In  New  York  City,  Commissioner  of  Accounts  Hirshfield  re- 
ports that  "rings"  of  granite,  cement,  iron,  and  other  building- 
material  men  control  construction  business  and  fix  bids,  which 
leads  the  New  York  Globe  to  call  for  prompt  government  in- 
vestigation and  punishment  for  "the  basest  sort  of  crime." 
The  New  York  World  thinks  Attorney-General  Palmer  starts 
on  "a  promising  trail,"  saying:  "Every  indication  for  a  long 
time  has  pointed  plainly  to  an  effective  scheme  for  price-fixing 
purposes  by  no  means  restricted  to  Xrw  York.  The  sudden 
reduction  in  building-material  prices  in  certain  directions  looks 
like  a  panicky  confession  by  interests  thai  see  cause  for  prac- 
tising greater  caution."  According  to  W.  Jett  Lauck,  con- 
sulting economist  at  Washington,  the  profits  of  ten  representa- 
tive concerns  producing  brick,  lead  products,  window-glass, 
hardware,  etc.,  nearly  tripled  in  the  two  war  years  1916-18. 
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COUNCIL   OF   THE    LEAGUE    OP   NATIONS    IN    SESSION. 

Tin-  ■eoond  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  recently   in  Paris,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  is  seen  in  the  center  of 
the  group.     On  ui>  right,  seated  at  the  table,  are  Mr.  Fisher,  of  England;    and  Mr.  Mattui,  of  Japan;    on  his  left,  Mr.  Farrari,  of  Italy;   Mr.  Da 

Cunha,  of  Brazil;  Mr.  de  Leon,  of  Spain,  and  Mr.  llymans,  of  Belgium. 


THE    LEAGUE   PREVENTING   WAR 
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BERE  is  NO  USE  ANY  LONGER  for  prejudiced 
or  partisan  antics  of  the  League  idea  to  pretend," 
3  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  find.  Rep.),  "that 
the  l.<  B  instituted  in  Paris,  can  not  prevent  wars.     It  has. 

Even  without  the  powerful  backing  of  the  United  States  and 
w  ith  Europe  Btfll  in  a  state  ol  hair-trigger  excitement,  the  Council 
of  tin-  League  has  headed  off  one  war  and  seems  to  have  stopt 
another  actually  in  progress."  In  the  first  ease  the  dispute  be- 
•  n  Sw<  d<  u  and   Finland  over  the  Aland  Islands  in  the  Baltic 

i-  referred  t<>  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Council 
<>f  tin    League.      In  the  Beoond  ease  Poland  and  Lithuania  agreed 

submit  boundary  differences  to  B  similar  commission  and  sus- 
!"  ad  hostilities,  altho  dispatches  report  continued  military  oper- 
ations during  negotiations  for  an  armistice.  Like  The  Public 
Ledger,  other  important  Republican  and  Independent  Republican 

pera  credit  the  League  with  making  good  by  thus  averting 
and  this  reenforcemenl  of  the  enthusiastic  Democratic 
acclaim  marks  an  int. resting  development  of  the  campaign. 
i  Public  Ledger: 

"It  will  be  noted  by  fearful  persons,  who  are  always  seeking 

LT flesh  creep1  by  insisting  thai  this  horrible  ogre  of  a 

man-eating  League  would  infallibly  drag  our  sons  off  to  die  on 

distant   battle-fields  whose  very  names  we  would  have  .great 

difficulty  in  pronouncing,  thai  both  these  gifts  of  peace  to  the 

volcanic  regions  about  the  Baltic  have  been  made  without  the 

employment    of   a    single   weapon,    not    even   economic.     Not    a 

old  ■>.     Not    a    shot    has  been  fired  by  League 

fore.  -.     Not  -.,  much  as  a  blockade  has  been  established.    Not 

■     told  —a  single  cargo-ship  has  been  deflected. 

"Th.  League  worked  it-  beneficenl  miracle  by  simply  offering 

the   quarreling    nation-    a    commission   of   inquiry   which   they 

could  trust.      W.   ar.    not  given  all  the  details  of  the  four  'cases' 

involved,  -  not   in  a  position  to  say  tor  certain  to  what 

'he   disputes   would   fall    in    the   category   of   justiciable 

-'ion-.      But    it    i-  altogether  likely   that    in   both   eases  there 

..•nt   which  could  hardly  be  handled  under 

formal  roles  ot  a  court,  but  which  musl  be  dealt  with  along 

political  or  diplomatic  lines.     That  i-.  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 

need  d.     That  call-  for  a   League  Council  as  well  as  a 

"Th-  to  the  League's  opponents  is  the  League 

,f."  declares  thi    Chicago  E  ening  /'•<  I    Iml.  Rep.),  which 

"While  opponents  of  thi    I  if  Nations  are  declaring  in 

that  it  i-  dead,  and  in  the  next  thai  it  i-  a  menace 


to  the  world's  concord,  dramatic  answer  comes  to  both  charges 
in  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations,  operating  as  a  living 
organization,  is  preventing  war  and  restoring  peace. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  some  vague  'association  of 
nations'  nebulously  nascent  in  the  minds  of  certain  gentlemen, 
but  the  League  of  Nations,  created  at  Versailles  and  operating 
under  the  much-abused  Covenant,  which  commands  the  confi- 
dence of  Sweden,  Finland,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  acts  now 
as  the  world's  defense  against  new  strifes." 

Premier  Branting,  of  Sweden,  said  that  "  the  action  which  the 
League  has  taken  on  the  Aland  Islands  question  furnishes  proof 
to  the  world  that  the  League,  even  in  its  present  state,  is  an 
efficient  world  court  for  hearing  international  difficulties  and 
forestalling  conflicts  between  nations."  The  New  York  Globe 
(Ind.  Rep.)  calls  this  "a  significant  statement  that  should  affect 
profoundly  the  American  and  the  world  attitude  toward  the 
League  of  Nations,"  adding: 

"A  threatened  military  quarrel  has  become  a  legal  one.  The 
new  Covenant  has  taken  hold  of  an  international  difficulty  in- 
volving the  delicate  question  of  territory  and  has  at  least  created 
the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  composition  of  tho  difficulty. 
While  its  critics  question  its  effectiveness,  the  League  functions 
in  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  test  case.  If  it  can  avert  one 
war  it  will  earn  world  gratitude.  It  will  also  indicate  an  ability 
to  prevent  others,  and  suggest  to  Senator  Harding  that  even  at 
present  its  'teeth'  are  in  better  shape  than  those  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal." 

Under  the  heading,  "Triumphs  of  the  League,"  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  points  out  that  in  the  Aland  Islands  case 
two  important  questions,  both  involving  the  issue  of  war,  have 
been  presented  to  the  League,  and  thus  it  comes  into  the  full 
exercise  of  the  agency  created  to  accomplish  its  primary  purpose: 

"When  the  Russian  Revolution  occurred,  the  people  of  the 
islands  asked  to  be  united  with  Sweden,  and  more  recently  an  un- 
official plebiscite  restdted  in  a  vote  of  95  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  union  with  that  country.  But  Finland  has  claimed  the  islands 
as  part  of  her  own  territory  and  the  present  dispute  grows  out 
of  this  contention.  In  Sweden's  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Finland  there  was  an  implied  reservation  as  to  the  Alands,  and 
since  then  the  two  governments  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  hitter  over  the  controversy,  actual  war  being  threatened. 
At  first  Finland  declined  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  League, 
contending  that  it  was  a  domestic  question  and  had  no  inter- 
national character.  This  claim  was  presented  to  a  commission 
of  jurists  by  I  he  League  Council,  who,  while  announcing  'the 
very  definite  intention  of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  avoid  encroachments  upon  the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the 
tates,'  decided  that  in  this  case  the  sovereignty  of  Finland  over 
h.  Alands  had  not  been  established  and,  until  it  was,  its  authority 


over  these  islands  was  an  international  question.  In  fact, 
the  dispute  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  conflicting  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty. Evidently  Finland  has  conceded  that  this  claim  is  at 
least  open  to  question,  but  in  making  that  concession  it  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem." 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  (Rep.)  says,  "Let  the  campaign  of 
abuse  cease" — 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  not  the  iridescent  dream  of  an 
impractical  idealist— bitter  partizans  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. It  is  a  living  fact  and  its  potency  has  already  been 
splendidly  demonstrated. 

"Eventually  America  will  join  not  a  league  of  nations,  but  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  other  honor- 
able course." 

But  many  Republican  papers  deny  any  credit  to  the  League 
for  averting  war,  insist  that  it  is  breaking  down  again,  point 
with  alarm  to  a  dangerous  precedent  established,  and  altogether 
repudiate  the  League.  "The  League  has  not  prevented  a  war," 
declares  the  Manchester  Union,  of  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
Moses's  bailiwick,  "neither  Sweden  nor  Finland  has  wanted 
war  at  any  stage  of  the  controversy."  They  have  simply  asked 
the  League  of  Nations  to  function  as  a  referee — 

"Of  course,  this  submitting  of  an  irritating  case  to  the  League 
is  a  fine  thing.  Many  a  war  has  been  fought  on  slighter  grounds. 
But  finer  than  the  submitting  of  the  case  to  arbitration  is  the 
spirit  that  actuates  the  contending  parties.  We  think  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  that  two  nations  which  evidence  so  strong  a  desire 
to  live  at  peace  have  been  prevented  from  going  to  war  by  an 
organization  which  has  not  as  yet  prevented  any  two  nations 
which  would  rather  fight  than  come  to  an  agreement  from  fight- 
ing fco  their  hearts'  content,  in  one  way  or  another." 

Similarly,  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  this  is  "merely  arbitra- 
tion," presenting  no  problem  that  could  not  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Hague  Court.  The  peculiar  virtues  of  the  League 
will  not  be  tested  "unless  an  award  is  made  and  afterward  dis- 
regarded by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  something  that  did 
not  happen  under  the  old  system  of  arbitration."  The  Phila- 
delphia North  American  also  contends  that  the  League's  action 
everybody  can  applaud,  "for  it  is  not  the  Wilson  League  at  all. 
In  two  vital  controversies  the  League  has  accomplished 
peace  precisely  because  Article  X  and  every  other  war-breeding 
provision  was  ignored." 

•  Yet  coercion  and  interference  with  domestic  questions  are 
charged  against  the  League  in  another  Republican  line  of  attack, 
represented  by  the  Omaha  Bee,  which  finds  that  "the  Council 
has  declared  to  be  an  international  question  what  one  of  the 
disputants  contends  is  a  purely  domestic  question,  and  proceeds 
with  all  celerity  to  coerce  the  little  country  of  Finland  to  submit 
willy-nilly  to  the  decision  of  the  supergovernment." 


"Suppose  Japan  were  to  refer  the  question  of  United  States 
exclusion  of  Asiatics  to  the  League  as  an  international  dispute 
(and  it  has  quite  as  much  color  to  support  such  a  claim  as 
Sweden  has  in  the  Aland  Islands),  what  would  be  the  effect? 

"Are  Americans  ready  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  outsiders 
any  question  affecting  the  control  of  immigration?" 

The  same  line  of  attack  is  taken  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  Toledo  Blade,  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
Wichita  Beacon. 

The  League  advocates  claim  too  much,  according  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (Rep.),  which  argues:  "One  petty  war  stopt 
in  some  two  dozen  opportunities  is  not  a  formidable  record." 
And  the  assertion  that  the  League  had  stopt  the  Polish- Lithuanian 
War  "was  exceedingly  premature,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  declares  that  "The  League 
Breaks  Down  Again": 

"Twice  within  the  past  six  months  the  League  has  failed 
utterly  to  hold  back  the  war-dogs  of  Poland.  When  Poland 
entered  Russia  the  League  piously  turned  its  eyes  the  other 
way.  Now  that  Poland  has  entered  Lithuania,  it  will  prob- 
ably content  itself  with  a  few  gentle  protests.  A  literal  ad- 
hesion to  Article  X  would  compel  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
plunge  into  the  fray  themselves,  but  nobody  expects  anything 
like  that." 

The  Albany  Journal,  Mr.  William  Barnes's  paper,  however, 
considers  that  "the  League  of  Nations,  with  its  boasted  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty-nine  members,  is  an  empty  name,"  because  "if 
it  were  in  the  least  more  than  that,  it  would  not  have  remained 
dormant  while  the  'Reds'  of  Russia  exerted  every  effort  to 
overwhelm  Poland." 

Democratic  papers  stress  the  news  that  "the  League  is  at 
work,"  that  "the  League  prevents  war,"  that  "menaced  nations 
put  trust  in  the  League,"  that  it  is  "a  servant  of  peace,"  that 
"the  League  is  a  going  concern."  Successful  functioning  comes 
at  the  psychological  moment  in  the  national  campaign,  observes 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  "robs  the  Republicans  of  any  sup- 
ported argument  against  the  League  as  an  effective  means  of 
stopping  or  preventing  wars."  "Europe  is  not  treating  the 
Republican  party  with  proper  consideration,"  notes  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  "the  League  of  Nations,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  very  valuable  failure." 

Many  Democratic  journals  point  out  the  confusion  in  the 
Republican  press  cited  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  between 
those  days  when  the  League  is  called  "a  cadaver"  and  alternate 
days  when  it  is  called  "a  superstate."  The  Dallas  News  is  one 
of  many  papers  that  see  "persuasive  evidence"  that  the  League 
needs  only  the  added  strength  of  the  United  States  to  make  it 
"a  powerful  force  for  the  prevention  of  war." 


LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS    HEADQUARTERS. 
This  building  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  formerly  the  National    Hotel,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  League. 
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EUROPE'S  DEBTS  AND 
OUR  DUTY 

WHEN  HUNGKS  EUROPE  turns 
ward  for  an  answer  to  its  prayers 
"daily  bread"  charitable  America 

.ntly  responds;   but  to  the  American  busi- 

maa  tin-  oft-hinted  "forgive  us  our  debts" 
from  across  the  Atlantic  seems  at  least  un- 
businesslike.  From  the  surprize  and  disap- 
pointment evoked  by  the  speech  of  our  unofficial 
representative  at  the  Brussels  financial  oon- 
saj  the  correspondents,  it  was  evident 
thai  there  was  still  hope  in  Europe  that  America 
mighl  cancel  existing  debts  and  freely  extend 
further  credit-  both  governmental  and  private. 
For  this  nason  American  editors  agree  that 
Mr.  Hoyden  did  a  valuable  service  in  clearing 
the  air  w  lien  he  told  the  delegates  at  Brussels 
that  our  Government  would  furnish  no  more 
credits  and  that  American  business  men  were 
not  likely  to  invest  largely  in  Europe  until 
Europe  made  itself  a  good  business  risk. 
Europe  now  owes  the  American  Government 
$10,000,000,000,  as  a  speaker  at  Brussels  noted, 
while  European  debts  to  private  individuals  in 
this  country  amount  to  some  !?4.(MK),000.000 
more.  This  means,  as  one  press  writer  puts  it, 
that    "  Europe    will    practically    be  in   pawn  to 

America  for  thirty  years  t >me."     The  money 

owed  to  America  is,  of  course,  hut  a  small  part 
of  Europe's  enormous  war-debt,  as  may  be  seen 

glance  at  the  accompanying  table  showing 
the  debts  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  Banker's  Trust  Corn- 
pain  of  New  York  the  combined  national  debt 
of  the  belligerents  in  1914  was  $28,500,000,000; 
by  1919  it  had  increased  to  $241,000,000,000. 
At  Brussels,  notes  Bradslreet's,  (iermany's 
showing  attracted  the  greatest  attention  among 
the  various  national  balance-sheets  submitted. 
Besides  the  increase  in  the  national  debt  shown 
in  the  table,  it  was  reported  that  Germany  has 
the  Inure  Mini  of  Slx.lHHI.OOO.tKKI  of  paper  money 
in  circulation.  The  outstanding  features  of  the 
financial   statements  made  public  at    Brussels 

.  according  to  an  Associated  I're-s  dispatch, 
•"the  optimism  of  the  new  Btates,  which  without 

ption    B66  a   bright   future  ahead,   provided 

capital  neoonoars  for  development  can  he  ob- 
tained, and  the  pessimism  of  the  European 
neutrals,  whicfa  complain  of  trade  restrictions 
and  dwoll  upon  increased  debl  and  the  need  of 

capital  at   home  ." 

But    "no    balance-sheets    and    inventories," 
comments  'he  Providence  Journal,  "are  m 
vary     to     inform    an;,     reasoning    person     that 

bad   way."     And  so  Mr. 

den   implied   when    lie   told   the  delegates 

that  our  Treasury  Department   had  definitely 

declared    against    further    government     loans 

id  that  tho  American  business  men 
do  business  with  Europe,  "'Americans  will 

find  it  dithcuh  to  convince  themselves  in  large 
numbers  and  to  great  amounts  that  Europe 
under   present    condition-  ;ood    business 

\fter  noting  'hat    American  capita]  has 

alwa;.     been  fully  occupied  at  bom<   and  that 
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DEBTS    OF    TEN    NATIONS. 

The  white  squares  show  the  pre- 
war, the  black  tho  present  national 
debts.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Now  York. 


present  conditions  in  Europe  do  not  attract 
investors,  the  speaker  continues: 

"If  America  could  see  an  advance  toward 
economic  union  among  the  different  states  of 
Europe,  if  it  could  see  gradually  coming  about 
a  decrease  in  the  hostility  which  reigns  to  a 
large  extent  among  these  different  states,  you 
would  then  find  the  psychology  of  the  American 
business  man  much  changed  as  to  conditions 
over  here." 

Mr.  Boyden's  attitude  is  "correct,"  asserts 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the  Boston 
Herald,  noting  also  Mr.  Otto  Kahn's  recent 
advice  to  Europe  not  to  depend  on  America 
for  financial  rehabilitation,  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Europe  should  understand  that  while  we 
escaped  the  physical  destruction  of  war  we  did 
not  evade  the  financial  burden.  ...  In  Amer- 
ica, moreovor,  as  in  Europe,  industry  was 
diverted  to  war-production  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  the  transition  back  to  a  peace  basis 
has  involved  a  further  drain  upon  capital  here 
as  well  as  over  there.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
also  that  our  resources  in  the  way  of  available 
capital  have  not  increased  in  recent  years  at 
the  prewar  rate.  The  excess-profits  tax,  the 
surtaxes  on  large  incomes,  and  the  inheritance 
taxes  have  taken  for  government  use  what 
would  have  been  added  to  the  private  capital 
of  the  country. 

"So  long  as  the  businoss  men  of  this  country 
have  to  pay  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  for  money 
borrowed  from  their  own  local  banks  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  we  can  furnish  billions  of  dollars  at 
any  practicable  rato  of  interest  to  finance  tho 
privately  owned  industries  of  Europe." 

Similarly  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  per- 
suaded by  the  conclusions  reached  by  its 
correspondent,  John  F.  Bass,  in  his  recent  cable 
dispatches  on  European  conditions  "that  loans 
to  Europe  now  are  only  too  likely  to  be  dis- 
sipated in  further  military  adventures  and  that 
credits  without  plan  will  be  diverted  to  uses 
not  of  substantial  benefit  to  Europe  as  a  whole." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  daily,  "political, 
regeneration  of  Europe  must  precede  economic 
recovery,"  and — 

"This  implies  not  so  much  the  need  of  new 
governmental  forms  as  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  European  leadership,  amelioration 
of  the  present  public  temper,  and  a  review  of 
those  compacts  on  which  is  based  much  of  the 
self-destructive  sectionalism.  The  fact  that 
America  stands  to  lose  the  $10,000,000,000 
loaned  by  it  to  Europe  gives  this  country  the 
right — it  is  a  duty  as  well — to  supervise  in  a 
measure  the  economic  recovery  of  those  coun- 
tries and  also  to  restrain  so  far  as  possible  their 
dangerous  diplomacies." 

Turning  to  tho  financial  press,  wo  note  a 
reminder  from  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  that  when  the  Brussels  conference 
was  called  last  January  it  was  suggested  that 
public  loans  for  the  needy  countries  might  be 
raised  in  tho  wealthier  states.  But  since  then 
a  severe  money  stringency  has  developed,  and 
countries  like  Norway  and  Switzerland  have 
had  to  pay  as  much  as  eight  per  cent,  for  long- 
term  loans  raised  here.  So  that  largo-scale 
popular  loans  to  Europe  would  now  be  "utterly 
impracticable." 

But  Mr.  Boyden's  views  are  disputed  in  other 
papers.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  wonders 


that  he,  a  mere  "observer,"  presumed  to  lecture  the  Europeans 
and  to  speak  for  all  American  business  men.  And  the  New  York 
Herald  thinks  he  has  quite  misinterpreted  the  feeling  of  business 
America,  and  says  in  part: 

"In  the  last  few  months  American  investors  have  oversub- 
scribed a  $50,000,000  Belgian  loan,  a  $100,000,000  French  loan, 
and  now  an  offering  of  $20,000,000  Norwegian  bonds  is  snapt 
up  in  three  hours  with  four  times  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
required.  Besides  these  there  have  been  loans  to  Denmark 
and  Poland  as  well  as  extensive  private  commercial  credits 
to  other  European  countries.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
since  the  armistice  has  been  the  marvelous  recovery  by  En- 
gland, without  external  aid,  and  her  forehanded  measures,  which 
have  resulted  in  economic  resuscitation  on  the  Continent 

Mr.  Boyden  himself  may  not  believe  all  he  is  quoted  as 
saying.  Certainly  American  bankers,  American  investors,  and 
American  traders  do  not  believe  it." 

While  Europe's  difficulties  were  fully  recognized  at  Brussels, 
there  was  also  much  optimism,  and  plans  for  solving  financial 


and  monetary  problems  were  outlined.  The  French  delegate 
said  that  his  country's  revenue  was  meeting  expenses,  and  extra 
funds  were  being  raised  entirely  for  reconstruction  purposes.  An 
Italian  declared  Italy's  labor  troubles  to  be  "of  a  purely  economic 
origin  and  nearing  a  settlement."  The  German  representative 
did  not  consider  Germany's  financial  prospects  desperate:  "Tbe 
people  there  are  gradually  finding  their  way  back  to  order  and  will- 
ingness to  work  is  reviving  everywhere  in  the  country."  Many 
speakers  emphasized  the  need  for  economy  and  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  an  end  to  political  instability  and  war- 
moves  on  the  part  of  governments,  as  prerequisite  to  financial 
stabilization.  A  number  of  plans  were  suggested  for  world- 
credit  organizations,  an  international  clearing-house,  and  a  world 
currency,  altho  several  authorities  feared  that  such  things  would 
only  create  new  and  unnecessary  complications.  Some  report 
offering  a  solution  is  to  be  drafted  by  representatives  of  the  con- 
ference and  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  its  meeting  next  month. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Oh,  for  the  spirit  of  '76  and  the  prices  of  '96. — Bridgeport  Star. 

Americans  invest  first  and  investigate  afterward. — New  York  World. 

Prohibitionists  have  no  objection  to  prices  taking  a  drop. — Toronto 
Globe. 

Falling  ^prices  are  drawing  the  tears  out  of  profiteers. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

The  failing  oil-supply  isn't  so  distressing  as  the  failing  toil  supply. — 
Toledo  News-Bee. 

Let's  not  try  to  annex  Mexico.  Her  new  President  is  named  O'Bregon. 
— New  York  World. 

Many  a  fair  voter  is  less  interested  in  candidates  than  in  candy-dates. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Suppose  we  elect  a  President,  and  then  the  women  voters  change  their 
minds! — Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  ladies  will  get  by  if  they  take  as  much  interest  in  a  party  issue  as 
they  do  in  a  party  line. — Moline  Dispatch. 

Prohibition  may  not  prohibit,  but  we  also  have  a  law  against  stealing, 
and  look  at  the  hotel  rates. — Cleveland  News. 

We  are  importing  raisins  from  Spain — a  few  perhaps,  for  raisin  pie,  but 
more  for  raisin'  cain.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

Nearest  approach  to  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  is  John  Bar- 
leycorn.    He  survives  in  a  bootleg. — Toledo  Blade. 

If  the  price  of  gasoline  goes  much  higher,  our  silk-shirted  laborers  may 
have  to  go  to  work  to  support  their  automobiles. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  vehicle  that  blew  up  in  Wall  Street  must  have  been  the  anarchist 
party's  band-wagon.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Baseball  must  clean  up  or  clean 
out. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Mayor  MacSwiney  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  all  the  other 
starving  people  of  Europe. — Finan- 
cial America. 

There's  one  thing  about  the 
Washington  ball  -  team  —  they  can 
lose  a  game  without  being  bribed. — 
Washington  Post. 

There  is  little  good  to  be  said  about 
war,  but  at  least  it  kept  most  of  our 
prize-fighters  at  useful  work  in  the 
shipyards. — New  York  World. 

How  to  get  hot  this  winter  — 
Frame  the  coal-bill,  hang  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  let  your  mind 
dwell  on  it. — The  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service. 

"  Since  prohibition  went  into  effect 
man  has  come  to  occupy  a  new  place 
in  the  home,"  says  a  dry  advocate. 
We  presume  he  is  referring  to  the 
cellar. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  seems  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  stopt  a  war  between  the 
Finns  and  Swedes  and  started  one 
between  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Representative     Randall    says 
that  he  will  move  to  make  the  Philip- 
pines dry.     There  will  be  a  consider- 
able number  who  will  probably  move  SOME 
also,  if  he  succeeds. — Manila  Bulletin.                                     — Morris  for  the 


A  bumper  crop  bumps  the  farmers. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
Henry  is  determined  to  put  the  ford  in  afford. — Nashville  Tennessean. 
The  world's  hope  lies  in  the  little  anti-Red  schoolhouse. — Long  Island 
City  Star. 

Seems  as  tho  John  D.  hasn't  heard  about  what  Henry  did. — Nashvilli 
Tennessean. 

The  general  verdict  seems  to  be  that  it's  base  ball,  all  right. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  War  Department  has  found  all  the  Bergdolls  but  the  one  that 
escaped. — Troy  Times. 

Bryan  has  substituted  the  speeching  strike  for  the  striking  speech.— 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Now  that  woman  has  the  vote,  politicians  are  guessing  how  the  ti<"i 
will  turn. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

France  is  doomed  unless  she  can  make  some  permanent  arrangement 
with  the  dove  or  the  stork. — Buffalo  News. 

If  people  are  the  right  kind  of  people,  any  form  of  government  can 
be  made  to  work. — Si.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

This  Wall-Street  explosion  was  more  serious  than  we  thought  at  first. 
Not  only  was  the  Sub-Treasury  badly  damaged,  but  a  haberdashery  was 
wrecked. — Raleigh  Times 

Britain   may   submit  the  Irish  question   to   the  League  of  Nations. 
This  may  heighten  the  impression  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  British 
Government  is  not  friendly  toward  the  League. — Manitoba  Free  Press. 
Another  thing  that  causes  a  chicken  to  cross  the  road  is  a  show-window 

with  a  good  mirror  in  it. — Columbia 
Record. 

There  are  thirty  thousand  poets  in 
Japan,  which  is  another  reason  for 
California  to  worry . — Little  Rock  Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 

If  things  keep  going  as  they  are. 
the  theaters  will  need  their  asbestos 
curtains  to  protect  the  audience  from 
the  plays. — New  York  World. 

Comiskey  has  put  to  his  credit  the 
most  remarkable  play  in  the  history 
of  the  game  by  retiring  eight  men  on 
a  foul  ball. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  plot  to  assassinate  General  Obre- 
gon  is  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  goes  to  show  that 
Mexicans  are  moving  normally. — 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 
Dust  out  the  prison! 

Make  ready  the  jail! 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer 

Is  on  the  "Reds' "  trail! 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
The  Altoona  pastor  who  declared 
that  "the  eight-hour  man  with  » 
sixteen-hour  wife  needs  to  unionize 
the  home"  contributed  a  valuable 
thought. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Those  who  declare  Scotland  will 
be  dry  in  five  years  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  two  hundred  thousand 
years  is  the  earliest  date  set  so  far  by 
scientists  for  the  end  of  the  world. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


JOB! 
George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


VISCOUNT   GREY  AS  AN  IRISH  PEACEMAKER 


VISCOUNT  GREY'S  PROPOSAL  that    Ireland  be  al- 
lowed to  draw  up  a  government  plan  of  her  own  on  a 
dominion  basis,  while  Great   Britain  reserves  control 
ouiy  OW  foreign   policies  and   united   military  forces,  does  not 

ite  cries  of  acclaim  even  From  the  section  of  the  British  press 


A    ROOK-8TREWN    STREET   IN   BELFAST  AFTER  THE  BOUT  OF  RIOTERS. 
Police  mi  Hi.  lookout  for  snipers,  with  an  armored  police  car  in  the  perspective. 


that  welcomes  bis  initiative  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  possiblo 
solution.  Borne  journals  of  government  affiliation  in  London 
bluntly  that  his  plan  is  impracticable,  and  among  the 
Irish  Unionist  press  it  is  rather  contemptuously  dismissed.  An 
official  Unionist  opinion  is  sir  Edward  Carson's  letter  to  the 

odon    newspapers   in    which    he   says   that    "a    more   hopeless 

r  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  statesman, "  for, 

"in  plain  English  it  means,  abandon  all  those  who  are  loyal  to 

the   Crown,  l'  in   to   the  tender  mercies  of  their  Sinn- 

•i  f<H, iv  n,  and  if  they  murder  each  other  and  ex- 

D  slaughter,  we  will  look  on  without   concern. 

a  poin-  ttle  with  a  vengeance."     But  among  the 

ninded  public  ii   finds  approval,  we  learn  from  press 

blegrams,  and   tho  government   supporters  easilj    point    out 

a  majority  of  independent  and  liberal  opinion  favors  it. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  the  United  states  and  former  For- 

Britain.  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon, 
de  known  ln>  plan  in  a  communication  to  the  London  West- 
in  which  he  said  thai  1  he  only  practicable  policy 

e  1  hree  cardinal 
points,  which  be  sets  down  as  folio? 

"I.    \  definite  announo  •■   ■    two  islands  of 

Ireland  there  pan  \><  only  one  foreign  policy, 

:  ■in-   n.'i  .'.<   can  noi  -land  geparal ion 


in  these  matters  any  more  than  the  North  could  stand  the  sep- 
aration of  tho  South  in  tho  United  States. 

"2.  With  this  exception  Irishmen  must,  be  as  free  as  the 
people  of  the  great  self-governing  dominions  to  settle  for  them- 
selves how  their  country  is  to  ho  governed. 

"3.  To  give  time  for  them  to  come  to  agreement  with  each 

other  and  to  draw  up  their  own 
scheme,  the  British  Government 
will  continue  to  perform,  as  best 
it  can,  the  function  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  or  sooner  if 
Ireland  is  ready,  it  will  with- 
draw, arranging  itself,  if  need  be, 
fair  terms  for  retiring  tho  con- 
stabulary and  others  who  have 
served  it,  and  responsibility 
for  the  Irish  government  will  then 
be  on  Irishmen  themselves." 

Viscount  Grey's  proposal  is 
seconded  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  by  former  Premier 
Herbert  IT.  Asquith,  who  declares 
that  he  is  convinced  that  the 
only  solution  of  tho  Irish  prob- 
lem lies  in  tho  bestowal  of  the 
status  of  an  autonomous  domin- 
ion in  the  fullest  and  widest 
sense.  A  necessary  incident  to 
dominion  rule,  Mr.  Asquith 
points  out,  is  fiscal  independence, 
and  concerning  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  he  writes: 

"No  Irish  Government  could 
be  so  insane  as  to  mortgage  its 
scanty  margin  of  resources  for 
such  a  fruitless  and  costly  enter- 
prise as  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
navy,  nor  is  it  readily  conceivable  that  it  would  seek  to  deny — 
what  it  would  never  effectively  prevent — free  access  to  Irish  ports 
and  harbors  of  vessels  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  .  .  .  Further,  no 
grant  of  autonomy  could  be  regarded  as  complete  which  did  not 
include  the  right  to  raise  and  maintain  for  purposes  of  local  de- 
fense an  adequate  military  force." 

The  veteran  statesman,  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  also  pub- 
lishes a  letter  in  The  {Timet  in  which  he  says  that  "short  views 
have  been  the  curse  of  England's  dealings  with  Ireland,  and 
to-day  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  high-water  mark  in  the 
matter  of  absurdities  of  the  Irish  voyages."  Many  are  im- 
prest by  Lord  Morley's  Btatement  because  he  served  t-wiee  as 
( !hief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  right-hand 
man  in  the  old  fight  for  home  rule.  To  Lord  Morley  there 
"seem  to  be  three  points  in  the  case,"  which  are: 

"First,  everybody  agrees,  from  Ihe  bewildered  Cabinet  down 
to  the  least,  un-Christian  of  the  Orangemen,  thai  home  rule  of 
some  sort  or  other  is  now  inevitable.  Secondly,  nobody  denies 
that  no  sort  of  home  rule  can  work  unless  there  is  good  feeling  and 
good  will  to  make  it  work  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  (Ireaf  Britain  and  their  respective  governments. 
Thirdlj  .  it  is  no  secret  that  the  ministerial  proceedings  of  to-day 
are  raising  new  obstacles  and  aggravating  old  ones  to  this  good 

feeling." 

The  enlargement   of  Irieh  autonomy  is  "dependent   for  the 
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most  moderate  success  upon  at  least  a  decent  mutual  under- 
standing," according  to  Lord  Morley,  who  proceeds: 

' '  Coercion,  let  us  remember,  is  a  very  different  thing  as  applied 
to  civil  law  and  civil  policy,  and  where  it  is  a  name  for  military 
conflicts  that  are  becoming  by  scale  and  expansion  in  their  es- 
sence civil  war.  Coercion  is  rather  a  vague  conventional  and 
mechanical  word  for  an  army  of  occupation.  Those  of  us  who 
look  back  upon  the  strange  new  life  of  Irish  things  for  the  last 
generation  can  not  but  note  that  the  movement  of  British 
opinion  has  brought  us  to  a  momentous  turn.  It  is  the  worst 
fatuity  to  forget,  among  the  obvious  and  central  truths,  that 
the  long  spell  of  coercion  which  the  Ministers  seem  to  contem- 
plate means  a  whole  generation  born  and  brought  up  in  asso- 
ciations bitterly  hostile  to  England. 

"In  Cromwell's  ever-memorable  words,  'the  mind  is  the  man.' 
What  sort  of  minds  in  the  men  are  prepared  for  Irish  men  by  the 
short-sighted    ultras    who    to- 
day  are   understood  to  talk  of 
completing    Oliver's   half-done 
work? 

"However  we  may  differ  as 
to  the  utility  of  coercion  to  law 
and  order,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  question  of  its  bearing 
on  our  national  credit  and 
character — in  India,  for  instance, 
where  in  these  feverish  days  the 
standing  common  impression  of 
our  devotion  to  the  sovereign 
principles  of  justice  and  equal 
law  is  a  living  asset  of  British 
power — say  what  we  will,  it  is 
no  better  than  commonplace  to 
realize  that  a  resort  to  a  policy 
of  exceptional  repression  must 
be  counted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as 
an  admission  of  failure  and  a 
mark  of  weakness,  not  of  abid- 
ing strength." 

The  Westminster  Gazette, 
through  which  the  plan  was 
made  public,  believes  that  Vis- 
count Grey  has  found  the  way 
out  of  the  Irish  bog,  and  that  in 
the  present  situation  no  lesser 
measure  than  his  will  serve,  and 
it  goes  on  to  say: 


and  rapine?  There  is  no  sense  or  guidance  in  such  ill-thought- 
out  programs.  It  is  for  the  Cabinet  to  propound  its  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  crisis,  which  has  grown  in  intensity  since  Parlia- 
ment adjourned. 

"We  are  told  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  satisfies  nobody  in 
Ireland.  As  it  can  not  in  any  case  come  into  operation  till 
toward  the  end  of  Lord  Grey's  two  years,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  all  parties  in  Ireland  to  get  together  and  inform  us 
what  constitutional  changes  they  are  prepared  to  accept." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  a  newspaper  said  to  be  friendly 
to  Premier  Lloyd  George,  observes  of  the  Grey  plan  that — 

"Its  weakness  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  tries  to  combine,  on 
one  hand,  what  he  says  we  must  absolutely  maintain — our  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval,  and,  we  presume,  ah-  force  control 
over  Ireland — and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  announce  and 


International  Photo. 


AN   EVIDENCE   OF   "CIVIL   WAR"    IN    IRELAND. 


Ruins  of  a  shoe-factory  at  Lisburn,  in  which  the  body  of  one  man  was  found.      Seventy  houses  in   the 
town  were  destroyed,  and  every  building  not  displaying  the  Union  Jack  was  fired  upon  by  the  Unionists. 


' '  If  the  present  demoralization 
continues  we  may  even  reach  the  point  when  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  British  forces  conies  to  be  demanded  as  the 
sole  means  of  saving  our  good  name  and  rescuing  the  country 
from  an  intolerable  vendetta.  No  one  who  reads  the  official 
apology  for  the  present  events  which  appears  to-day  in  The 
Daily  Chronicle  can  be  in  the  least  reassured.  That  reveals  only 
too  plainly  the  steps  by  which  the  disordered  country  may  slip 
into  authorized  anarchy,  the  murder  campaign  of  the  extremists 
being  answered  by  the  indiscriminate  violence  of  the  police,  and 
the  immunity  of  one  being  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  dis- 
ciplining the  other. 

"The  Sinn-Fein  murders  are  atrocious,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
the  guilty  are  comparatively  few  and  the  wild  justice  of  the 
'black  and  tan'  revenge  falls  indiscriminately  on  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  We  can  not  go  further  along  this  path  without 
destroying  our  good  name  and  earning  the  condemnation  which 
we  ourselves  have  passed  upon  those  who  practised  terrorism, 
whether  Prussians  or  Bolsheviki.  The  Irish  can  do  no  worse 
disservice  to  the  British  than  to  drag  them  down  to  these 
levels." 

A  specimen  of  British  opposition  is  afforded  in  this  editorial 
from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"As  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  will  not  compose  their 
differences  in  two  years,  or  many  more  years,  our  withdrawal 
will  simply  mean  that  we  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves.  We  are  to  stand  aloof  while  Ulster  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Republicans  and  Dominion  Home-Rulers,  wage  war 
by  reprisals  or  otherwise  upon  one  another. 

"Is  England  to  look  unmoved  upon  this  scene  of  bloodshed 


carry  out  the  total  withdrawal  of  our  administration,  police,  and 
everything  else  not  later  than  two  years  hence. 

"These  proposals  strike  us,  we  say,  as  incompatible.  Naval 
control,  for  instance,  would  involve  our  remaining  in  occupation 
or  control  of  all  ports,  possible  submarine  bases,  present  or 
future  air-ship  sheds,  coast-guard  stations,  and  wireless  installa- 
tions in  Ireland.  How  can  this  be  combined  with  his  plan  for 
our  total  removal? 

"Here  is  no  finicking  point.  We  believe  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  Lord  Grey's  proposal,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  hardest  tho 
not  the  only  fact  which  makes  the  phrase  'Dominion  home- 
rule'  such  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  when  applied  to 
Ireland." 

Among  journals  that  are  inclined  to  approve  Viscount  Grey's 
suggestions  is  the  London  Times,  which  doubts  nevertheless 
whether,  as  Lord  Grey  contends,  it  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  impossible  to  have  Irishmen  agree  on  any  British  scheme 
of  settlement.  Yet  The  Times  believes  his  main  conclusions 
are  substantially  sound,  and  continues: 

"Nothing  short  of  some  policy  of  the  kind  which  Lord  Grey 
suggests  can  lead  to  a  settlement.  But  if  a  settlement  is  ever 
to  be  attained  and  the  people  of  England  are  to  be  permanently 
debarred  from  raising  their  voice  in  the  future  against  the  law- 
less employment  of  force,  a  halt  must  speedily  be  called  to  the 
practises  at  which  the  Government  now  connives,  if  they  have 
not  explicitly  authorized  them.  These  practises  have  become  a 
national  disgrace  to  the  good  name  of  England,  and  her  moral 
credit  throughout  the  world  requires  that  they  should  cease." 
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Whole-hearted   indorsement 

London  I 


.,  .  a     >j     thw 


•T;  a  whol.  lo  not  think  these  proposals  of  Lord 

.  any  way  belie  the  reputation  of  their  author  as  the 
sanest  and  n  >  tcious  of  living  British  statesmen.     There  is 

nothing  in  them  which  an  Englishman  should  not  be  glad  to 
indorse  if  bj  so  doing  be  can  free  himself  and  his  country  from 
the  intolerable  discrt  .lit  of  what  is  happening  in  Inland.  We 
,1,.  ii.  ything  in  them  whioh  a  patriotic  Irishman  should 

not  be  willing  ■■  pt,  if  at  tin-  price  he  oan  free  his  country 

nq  thi   miseries  in  which  it  is  at  present  plunged." 

But  the  Grey  proposal  fails  to  win  the  slightest  commenda- 
tion from  Mr.  Eamonn  de  Val.ra.  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 


l-    THE     IU8TRIAN    EAGLE    ALIVE    (>K    DEAD?" 

— L'Astno    Rome). 

public,"  who,   in  an  interview    in   the  New    York    Times,  says 
thai    Inland  has  already  drawn  up  her  own  form  of  govern- 
nl  "with  a  regard  for  oorrecl    procedure   and  a    unanimity 
whiefa  N  without  paralli  1."  and  we  read  further: 

"The  point  of  thi  dispute  i-  the  point  oi  th<  problem.     What 

It  i-  simply  this,  thai  the  British  Government 

on  claiming  a  right  to  circumscribe  the  legitimate  liber- 

of  the  lri-h  people  and  to  deprive  th<  m  of  thai  independence 

ire  entitli  d. 
i<  i>  thai  Viscounl  Gres  takes  i-  bo  propose 
mot  of  this  .•'     restriction  of  Irish  rights.     Britain 
rol  of  our  foreign  policy  and  have  control  of  the 
forces  on  which  tb<  rnment  of  tin    Irish  state  would  have 

to  defend  it*  independent  authority.     Inland  is  to  be 
for  ■  union   with   Britain   which   ahe  does   nol    want. 

Ireland  i-  to  I"-  forced  to  than   in  English  imperialistic  domina- 
:.  of  oih.r  peopL  ting  a  part  responsibility  for  Hrit- 

;.in  and  navy,  which  Ireland  does  not  grant.     So  far  from 

ng  in  any  k  ot  a  shar<  in  Britain's  Empire,  to  the 

lri-h  peopl  md  all  it  stands  for  is  abhorrent. 

'Th.-  lri-h  do  not  admit  the  right   to  for©    them  into  any 
the  kind.     Th<    Irish  do  no1  admil  thai  Britain  : 
on    right  than  France  would  hav<    or  Germany,  or  a 
Po    ■ r  " 


SALVAGING   AUSTRIA 

AMID  WAR'S  RUIN  Austria,  the  least  hated  of  enemy 
i-\  .•(  untries,  is  the  most  desolate  and  most  pitiable,  say 
^~  -^-  Allied  observers,  and  urgent  appeals  are  made  to  save 
lot  from  extinction.  The  country  deserves  it  in  its  own  right 
as  the  landmark  of  civilization  in  eastern  F.urope,  say  some, 
and  it  is  also  thought  expedient  that  the  Allies  should  be  the 
rescuers  in  order  to  forestall  attempts  at  Austria's  control  b\ 
(.  1  ermany.  Paris  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  Austrian  National 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  on  October  I  a  motion  calling 
on  the  Government  to  carry  out  within  six  weeks  a  plebiscite 
on  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany.  It  is  reported  also 
that  the  French  Foreign  Office  announces  •'important  measures" 
are  being  taken  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  prevent  a  union  between  those  nations. 
should  the  proposed  Austrian  plebiscite  decide  in  favor  of 
the  project.  What  may  be  considered  an  official  Austrian 
pronouncement  appears  in  a  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  Paris 
Figaro,  which  quotes  Foreign  Minister  Renner  of  Austria, 
as  making  the  following  declaration  in  a  political  speech  at 
Innsbruck: 

"I  protest  with  the  greatest  energy  against  the  charge  that  I 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  reunion  of  Austria  with  Germany  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meetings  at  Saint-Germain.  During  these 
negotiations  I  always  advocated  union  with  Germany;  but  was 
opposed  by  the  Christian-Socialist  press,  which  at  that  time 
antagonized  the  idea.  I  was  bound  to  assure  the  victualing  of 
six  million  people,  and  to  this  end  made  journeys  to  Prague, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  but  could  not  go  to  Berlin  without  losing 
the  advantage  previously  gained  in  the  promised  delivery  of 
foodstuffs. 

"We  declared  [at  Saint-Germain]  that  we  would  demand  ad- 
mission to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to 
justify  our  right  to  be  reunited  to  Germany,  as  Austria  in  its 
actual  state  is  incapable  of  separate  existence.  Up  till  that  time 
we  should  continue  to  get  along  as  well  as  we  might  with  the 
aid  of  the  Powers.  The  League  of  Nations  meets  in  November 
and  we  shall  at  the  earliest  moment  insist  upon  the  raising  of 
ilu  embargo  against  joining  German}'.  But  the  League  of 
N'ations  is  the  refuge  of  the  imperialistic  ideal,  and  as  long  as 
imperialistic  France  plays  the  chief  role  in  its  policy,  we  shall 
not  obtain  much.  We  shall  obtain  nothing  through  violence, 
and  therefore  we  must  practise  patience.  Annexation  to  Ger- 
many should  and  shall  be  consummated  because  the  entire 
proletariat  desires  this  union  and  is  ready  to  make  a  struggle 
For  it." 

A  special  section  of  the  commission  on  reparations,  wo  are  re- 
minded by  a  Paris  Temps  correspondent  at  Vienna,  was  charged 
to  study  the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  Austria  and  to 
establish  a  complete  budget  of  its  liabilities  and  resources,  in 
order  that  an  accurate  knowledge  might  be  had  of  the  volume 
of  aid  needed.  The  Temps  correspondent  reminds  us  that  it  is 
the  budget  of  a  country  "suddenly  cut  off  from  all  its  vital  organs 
by  the  disruption  of  the  ancient  monarchy,"  wherefore  the  on- 
looker may  judge  of  tho  difficulties  involved  in  making  it  once 
again  "a  living  being."      This  informant  proceeds: 

"The  first  operation  in  the  fixing  of  the  budget  is  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  and  the  placing  of  the 
financial  S3'stem  on  a  sound  basis.  This  system  has  been 
weakened  day  after  day  by  a  continual  output  of  assignats 
which  have  been  issued  perforce  under  menace  of  strikes  be- 
cause of  the  growing  needs  of  the  state  and  the  salaries  of 
innumerable  functionaries.  .  .  .  ( 'oincidently  with  its  effort  to 
establish  a  sound  money  basis  in  Austria,  the  commission  is 
trying  to  assure  Austria  of  coal  and  raw  materials  necessary 
for  the  resumption  of  her  industrial  life.  Here,  of  course,  the 
present  difficulties  of  production  and  transport  in  Europe  have 
to  be  taken  in  account.  The  lack  of  coal  is  one  of  the  chief 
privations  of  Austria,  especially  because  of  its  interference  with 
labor.  But  the  question  is  nol  beyond  solving,  for  investiga- 
tion reveal  thai  if  Austria  can  have  a  monthly  supply  of  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  she  can  carry  on  her  industrial  effort." 


LENINE  AS  A  "SCIENTIFIC   FANATIC* 

THERE  IS  IN  THE  HEART  of  Lenine  the  "white 
flame,  the  holy  madness  of  the  saints, "  and  tho  at  one 
time  Maxim  Gorki's  "natural  pity"  for  the  Russian 
people  forced  him  to  look  upon  this  madness  "as  almost  a 
crime,"  now  he  sees  the  matter  very  differently,  and  he  tells  us 
that  "for  Lenine  Russia  is  simply  material  for  an  experiment 
that  has  been  begun  on  a  world-embracing  planetary  scale." 
Some  anti-Bolsh  jviki  suggest  that  Communistic  zealots  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  put  on  their  thinking-caps  at  this  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Gorki's  that  Russia  is  merely  serving  for  a  vivisec- 
tion operation  in  political  economics.  Mr.  Gorki  makes  his 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Russian  Communist  organ  Kommun- 
istichesky  International,  in  which  he  writes: 

"While  I  am  an  adherent  of  the  theory  that  the  r61e  of  the 
individual  in  the  development  of  civilization  is  infinitely  small, 
it  is  nevertheless  my  opinion  that  Vladimir  Kyich  Lenine  is  a 
fount  of  energy  without  whose  force  the  Russian  revolution 
would  not  have  attained  its  present  dimensions.  Once  I  com- 
pared him,  with  certain  reservations,  to  Peter  the  Great,  and 
people  smiled  at  this  comparison,  which  they  considered  an  ex- 
aggeration. It  was  a  comparison  with  purposed  reservations, 
because  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  Lenine's  role  as  Russia's 
social  reformer  is  less  important  than  the  part  he  is  playing  as  a 
world  revolutionist.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  on  whom  destiny 
has  devolved  the  awesome  responsibility  of  plowing  up  the  vari- 
colored, shapeless,  sluggish  antheap  of  human  beings  we  call 
Russia,  he  is  also  the  man  whose  will  is  a  battering-ram  that 
with  powerful  and  tireless  strokes  makes  tremble  the  towering 
capitalist  states  of  the  West  and  the  age-long  rotting  soil  of  the 
hideous,  slave-built  despotisms  of  the  East." 

When  Mr.  Gorki  first  came  to  see  Lenine's  work  in  Russia 
as  only  a  preparatory  course  for  the  university  of  the  world,  he 
was  greatly  agitated  because  of  his  "sense  of  pity  for  the  Russian 
people."     But,  he  tells  us: 

"Having  seen  the  revolution  continually  waking  into  life  and 
organizing  forces  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  capitalist 


RED"    CIVILIZATION. 
Only  Bolshevism  brings  real  peace  into  the  world. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

order,  I  have  grown  to  think  that  even  if  Russia  must  be  the 
object  of  experiment,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  that  fact  on  Lenine 
because  he  is  making  an  effort  to  put  the  potential  energy  of 
the  Russian  working  masses  into  actual  energy  in  operation." 

When  people  charge  Lenine  with  having  set  civil  war  in  mo- 


tion, Mr.  Gorki  calls  to  mind  sardonically  Lloyd  George,  the 
"double-faced,"  that  "shameless  cynic  Clemenceau,"  and  thai. 
"  naive  romanticist  of  democracy,  President  Wilson."  All  these 
"great  men"  and  the  Socialists  who  "voted  credits  for  organ- 
izing the  European  carnage,"  the  savants  who  "invented  poison- 
gas  and  other  atrocious  in- 
struments of  war/'  the  poets 
"who,  in  1914,  cursed  the 
Germans,  and  in  1918  the 
British — all  this  rust  on  the 
surface  of  the  old  corroding 
society  has  inflicted  on  Euro- 
pean civilization  a  wound 
that  is  perhaps  mortal." 
Now  it  continues  "to  martyr 
Russia  with  Sadistic  glee  by 
lending  its  aid  to  the  pro- 
longation of  civil  war  and  by 
trying  to  strangle  her  through 
blockade  and  murder  her 
children  through  hunger  and 
cold."  Lenine  has  made  mis- 
takes, Mr.  Gorki  admits,  but 
they  are  the  mistakes  of  an 
honest  man,  while  "  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  and 
Co."  are  "jailers  and  execu- 
tioners aiming  to  murder  a 
whole  people."  Lenine,  we 
are  told  further,  is  a  scientific 
fanatic,  "with  icy  and  biting 
logic,  a  tongue  of  steel  and 

possest  of  an  inexpugnable  calm."  He  is  becoming  "a  legendary 
figure  to  the  lowly  and  humble  from  India  to  Norway,"  and  thai 
is  a  good  thing,  "for  the  mass  of  people  must  first  believe  iii 
order  to  act."' 


THE  REVISED  CRY  T*    RUSSIA, 

"Proletarians  of  all  lands,  bend  your 
backs  to  the  knout  of  freedom ! ' ' 
— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


A  TURKISH  ATTACK  ON  THE  NATIONALISTS— Signs  that 
Mustafa  Kemal's  day  is  fast  declining  are  noted  here  and  there 
on  the  Near-East  political  horizon,  and  one  of  the  sharpest  criti- 
cisms of  the  whole  Nationalist  movement  appears  in  the  Con- 
stantinople Peyam-Sabah,  which  utterly  repudiates  Mustafa 
and  his  men  and  objurgates  them  in  a  tone  which  some  irate 
Christian  editors  may  envy.  The  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 
forces,  from  Mustafa  through  Kavakli  Fevzi,  Kiazim  Kara 
Bekir,  and  Noureddin  down  to  Deaf  Ismet  and  Ali  Fouad,  it 
says,  have  been  "deafening  our  ears  with  shouts  of  their  mili- 
tary prowess  and  virtue."  So  it  believed  that  the  persons 
opposing  the  Greek  advance  on  the  Smyrna  and  Brousa  fronts 
were  these  "same  great  and  famous  generals."  Yet  in  the 
announcement  from  the  Greek  Army  it  is  revealed  that  the  sole 
defender  of  those  regions  is  the  infamous  Cherkez  Edhem,  the 
"arch  brigand  who  has  outdone  Chakirdjali  and  Lefter,"  and 
this  daily  continues: 

"If  we  think  how  many  people  Cherkez  Edhem  has  killed 
everywhere,  and  how  many  homes  he  has  destroyed,  this  robber 
chief  is  nothing  but  a  monster  in  human  form,  deprived  from 
birth  of  every  kindly  feeling  or  sentiment  of  religion,  faith,  or 
patriotism.  He  is  the  moving  spirit  of  those  foul  and  hideous 
bands,  the  forces  falsely  dubbed  Nationalist.  He  it  is  that  car- 
ried out  those  unheard-of  atrocities  and  excesses  against  the 
helpless  population  first  of  Adabazar  and  later  of  Zile  and 
Yozghat;  and  a  few  days  before  the  Greek  entry  he  robbed  and 
devastated  the  unfortunate  Siinav.  From  such  incidents  wc 
judge  that  the  power  and  might  of  Mustafa  Kemal  in  Anatoli; 
are  but  words,  and  empty  boasts,  when  his  followers  are  under 
the  authority  of  this  robber  Cherkez  Edhem,  for  while  thej 
began  this  system  of  outlawry,  he  has  exceeded  them  all  in 
robbery  and  insurrection." 
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ANALYZING  ACCIDENTS  TO  SAVE  THE  WORKERS 


ACCIDENTS    AT    THE    FACTOR'S    of    the    Burroughs 

i\      Adding  Machine  Company  have  been  analyzed  and 

-L     -*-  :"tn    results   displayed    to   the   employees  on   graphic 

.•harts.     The  information  about  causes  and  results,  thus  clearly 

as  been  of  g  alue  in  the  safety  program  thai  the 


ACCIDENTS.  LOST  TIME,  AND  COMPENSATION  STATISTICS. 
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hy  courtesy  I  :  ■c*?o. 

LOOE    OUT    FOB    PINGEBS,     HANDS,    AM)    KYES! 

i;ii  -lniw-  tin   workers  bhe  members  thai  arc  in  greatest  peril. 

company  ia  carrying  on,  w<   are  i<>1<1  by  11.  \V.  Patton,  in  an 

article  contributed  to  Factory    Chicago).     How  to  eliminate  or 

reduce  accidents,  Mr.  Patton  says,  is  the  problem  of  practically 

ry  industrial  plant,  because    mishaps  not  only  curtail  pro- 

•i,,n  but  tnonej    both   to  employers  and  to  workers. 

And  the  workers  are  i:  wrho  musl  do  the  suffering.    Most 

large  plants  now  have  safetj    departments  thai    Btudy  condi- 

■  .1  figure  ou1  appliances  and  d<\  ices  for  the  protection  of 

Tli.   Burroughs  Company  has  devised,  in  this  con- 

.,i. .!  above,  \  hich  has  air.  ady  proved  effective 

in  a  t-prevention  and   is  likely  to  maintain  or  better 

>■(!.     We  r.  ad : 

'"The  company  is  ki  •  ping  an  accurate  record  of  every  accident 

arnntr  in  the  plant.     These  records  arc  obtained  from  the 

plan'  hospital.     Ii  is  thi   time-losing  mishaps  that  come  in  for 

rticular  attention  in  the  effort-  of  the  Bafety  departmenl  to 

n  eurrt  i 

"The  accidents  thai  occurred  in  the  plant  during  all  of  L919 

arefully  analyzed  to  determine  their  causes,  if  possible. 

Tin-     a- ipiit.  an  undertaking,  becau  piece  of  machinery 

that  i"  danger  is  equipped  with  a  safety 

the  accidents  bad  been  carefully  studied,  three 

chai  red  from   the    information   thus   gained.     One 

he  hour  of  the  day  when  mosl  accidents  occurred; 

another  chart  showed  on  v. hat  day  of  the  week  most  mishaps 

befell   workers;    and    -till  another  chart    disclosed   Wha1    parts  of 

-%  of  the  men  and  women  were  mo-i  exposed  to  danger 

whi''  ork. 

•  T  told  a  graphic  Btory,  and  the  firm  wanted  every 


employee  to  see  them,  so  they  were  placed  on  exhibition  during 
a  safety  campaign  in  the  plant  in  May.  They  also  were  repro- 
duced in  the  employees'  magazine  about  the  time  the  campaign 
began.  There  was  also  an  article  telling  the  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents as  shown  by  the  charts  and  a  plea  to  the  workers  to  join 
in  the  accident-prevention  campaign. 

"In  connection  with  the  charts,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
218  employees  had  been  injured  so  badly  during  1919  that 
they  lost  16,916  hours,  and  that  their  pay -envelops  were  short 
$10,995.40  in  consequence  of  this  lost  time.  This  amount  was 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  them  under  the  compensation 
law.  The  employees  were  informed  that  they  would  not  have 
lost  this  money  and  would  have  escaped  pain  and  suffering  if 
they  had  been  more  careful. 

"The  chart  showing  the  figure  of  a  man  disclosed  to  the  men 
and  women  that  the  fingers  of  the  employees  were  most  subject 
to  injury.  Tt  was  explained  to  them,  through  their  magazine, 
that  this  was  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fine  assembling.  Slight 
etits  often  resulted  in  infection,  because  the  employee  suffering 
one  did  not  go  to  the  plant  hospital  promptly.  Infections  in- 
volving the  loss  of  time  are  classed  as  accidents,  and  this  was  a 
message  for  any  one  suffering  a  laceration  to  go  at  once  to  the 
plant  hospital. 

"Injuries  to  the  feet  and  scalp  were  pointed  out  as  being 
mostly  due  to  falling  objects.  It  was  explained  that  injuries 
to  the  eyes  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  flying  particles. 
Along  with  this  was  an  injunction  to  wear  goggles  when  working 
on  certain  jobs. 

"  The  majority  of  injuries  to  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands 
were  caused  by  heavy  lifting,  and  employees  were  advised  to 
read  the  safety  bulletins  around  the  plant,  which  show  the  proper 
way  to  lift  heavy  objects." 

In  checking  up  the  accidents,  we  are  told  further,  the  safety 
department  found  that  the  largest  number  occurred  to  night- 
workers,  and  this  was  shown  by  means  of  another  chart.  The 
men  were  told  that  this  probably  was  due  to  their  not  resting 
sufficiently  during  the  day,  so  that  they  lacked  vigilance  while 


DAY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  MAJOR  ACCIDENTS  -  1919 

SUNDAY      MONDAY        TUESDAY       WEDNESDAY     THURSDAY       FRIDAY       SATURDAY 
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FRIDAY    NIGHT    AS    AN    1  NLUCKY   TIME. 

'1'ln chart  tells  the  days  of  i  he  week  on  which  most  accidents  occur.  The 
cause  for  more  of  them  on  some  days  than  on  Others  is  told  the  workers. 
In  this  way  they  know  the  means  for  avoiding  some  of  these  mishaps. 

at  work  at  night.  Accidents  to  night-workers  reached  the  peak 
on  Friday  nights,  probably  due  to  fatigue  as  the  week  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Accidents  began  occurring  to  day-workers  on 
Monday  mornings,  and  a  study  of  this  condition  disclosed  that 
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the  employees  did  not  get  settled  down  to  work  promptly  enough 
after  their  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  holidays.  To  quote 
further: 

"The  employees  were  shown  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  accidents  on  Tuesdays,  because  they  remained  at 
home  and  rested  Monday  nights.  In  support  of  this  statement 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  accidents  increased  again  on 
Wednesdays,  indicating  that  the  victims  went  out  Tuesday 
nights. 

"The  accidents  fluctuated  in  this  manner  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  it  was  pointed  out  as  seeming  proof  that  employees 
stayed  home  to  rest  one  night 


CHARACTER   IN   HAND -SHAKING 
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and  went  out  the  next  night, 
which  caused  the  accident 
line  to  curve  upward  the  day 
after  being  out  at  night.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  suggestion 
to  rest  more  and  to  get  a 
full  night's  sleep  each  night. 
Accidents  to  day  -  workers 
reached  their  peak  during  the 
last  working  hour  on  Saturday 
forenoons,  and  this  was  ex- 
plained by  fatigue  overtaking 
them.  They  were  warned  to 
fight  off  any  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude. 

"Another  cause  for  the  ac- 
cident-line climbing  upward  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  week  was 
due  to  the  haste  of  piece-work- 
ers. It  was  pointed  out  that 
some  employees  take  it  easy 
during  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  They  expect  to  catch 
up  later.  In  their  haste  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  week,  they 
are  less  careful,  thereby  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  injury. 
This  was  a  suggestion  to  'carry 
on'  at  an  even  gait  all  week. 

"Another  chart  indicated 
to  employees  the  hours  during 
which  accidents  occurred  in 
1919,  black  blocks  in  a  circle 
just  outside  hour  figures  show- 
ing the  fluctuation  from  hour 
to  hour.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  majority  of  accidents  to 
day-workers  occurred  from  10  a.m.  to  1,1:30  a.m.,  when  the 
noon-bell  rings.  This  was  explained  to  the  men  and  women 
that  they  probably  were  hungry  and  a.  little  tired  as  dinner- 
time drew  near.  This  chart  showed  a  really  small  percentage 
of  accidents  for  the  first  half-hour  of  work  after  dinner— from 
12:30  p.m.  to  1  p.m.,  but  between  1  and  2  p.m.  there  were 
quite  a  number,  and  the  employees  were  told  this  undoubtedly 
was  due  to  reaction  after  a  hearty  meal.  This  was  a  hint  to 
fight  off  any  feeling  of  sluggishness. 

"The  plant  had  only  thirty-five  time-losing  accidents  per  one 
thousand  employees  for  all  of  1919,  certainly  a  good  record,  but 
the  firm  believes  this  can  be  bettered,  and  its  safety  campaign 
was  undertaken  to  impress  on  its  employees  the  necessity  of 
being  always  careful,  not  only  while  at  work  in  the  plant,  but 
on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 

"All  employees  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  charts  and 
study  them  at  an  exhibit  in  the  office  building,  during  noon  hours 
for  one  week,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  came.  The  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  safety  appliances,  photographs  of  the  plant 
hospital,  pictures  of  some  of  the  firm's  welfare  activities,  and 
ether  things  consistent  with  accident-prevention  work. 

"These  charts  were  also  published  in  the  shop  magazine,  and 
with  them  was  published  an  invitation  to  all  employees  to  send 
in  safety  suggestions  to  the  safety  department." 


New  York. 


Illustrations  Ijy  oouite>y  of 

HOW  A  FRIENDLY  MAN  SHAKES  HANDS. 

Dr.  Boger,  at  the  right,  says  that  "  When  you  meet  a  man  and  in 

shaking  hands  he  presses  his  thumb  firmly  on  the  back  of  your  palm, 

it  instantly  reveals  to  you  that  he  is  friendly." 


Y  THE  WAY  in  which  you  shake  hands  with  a  man 
he  is  able  to  judge  correctly  of  your  character,  trust- 
worthiness, and  aptitudes.  And  it  will  be  useless  for 
you  to  unlearn  your  method  and  adopt  another;  for  keen  ob- 
servation of  other  ways  of  yours  will  enable  him  to  uncover 
your  deception.  This  is  one  of  the  points  given  to  salesmen  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Boger,  director  of  personnel  of  the  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Cleveland,  to  enable  them  to  judge 

their  "prospects."     We  quote 

so  much  of  his  article  on  "Siz- 
ing Up  Your  Man,"  contrib- 
uted to  Electrical  Merchandis- 
ing (New  York),  as  pertains  to 
the  various  types  of  hand-shake 
and  their  respective  signif- 
icances as  understood  by  Dr. 
Boger.     He  writes: 

"The  first  natural  step  is  to 
shake  hands.  ...  To  the  ob- 
servant eye  it  will  be  seen 
that  personal  mannerisms  in 
this  regard  may  be  divided  into 
five  classes,  all  others  being  a 
modification  or  a  combination 
of  any  on^  of  the  five.  We 
find  the  friendly,  viselike  grip; 
the  listless  or  indifferent  shake 
of  the  hand;  the  half-imposed 
shake,  shaking  hands  with  the 
finger-tips,  and  the  closed  fist 
when  the  owner  is  engaged  in 
conversation.  They  may  be 
briefly  set  down  in  this  order 
with  the  accompanying  rules. 


THE    FRIENDLY    HAND-SHAKE 

"The  man  who  when  hand- 
shaking gives  a  full  hand  and 
presses  his  thumb  against  the 
back  of  your  hand  is  social,  liber- 
al, and  a  congenial  companion. 


THE    ECONOMICAL    HAND-SHAKE 


"The  man  who  does  not  press  his  thumb  against  the  back  of 
your  hand  when  shaking  hands  is  thrifty  and  economical. to  a 
fault;  he  is  niggardly,  almost  miserly,  and  hence  a  poor  asso- 
ciate in  revelry  and  amusement.  Notice,  also,  that  the  higher 
he  holds  his  thumb  the  stingier  he  is. 


THE    SECRETIVE    HAND-SHAKE 

"The  man  who  offers  the  tips  of  his  fingers  is  sly,  secretive, 
and  cunning.  He  may  abound  in  polish  and  smoothness,  but 
not  in  truthfulness.     You  would  do  well  not  to  trust  him. 

THE    INDIFFERENT    HAND-SHAKE 

"A  person  who  gives  you  his  hand  as  tho  he  was  laying  a  piece 
of  wood  or  brick  in  it  is  noted  for  his  lack  of  force  and  indifference 
to  society  in  general.  Such  a  character  lacks  refinement,  and 
while  he  may  be  honest  in  intent,  he  may  be  easily  led  and  im- 
posed upon  by  others. 

THE    CLOSED    FIST 

"This  may  ofttimes  be  witnessed  on  the  stump  and  in  public 
lectures.  Upon  investigation  you  will  invariably  find  that  the 
man  who  talks  with  his  hands  closed  in  the  form  of  a  fist  is 
insincere  and  given  to  exaggeration. 

"Modification  of  these  types,  in  a  less  or  greater  degr<v,  will 
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m  ar  relative  proportion  in  these  propensities  which 
signify.  You  may  ask,  granting  what  yon 
-ay  is  true,  would  n  urn  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cultivate  a  Btraight-rrom-the-shoulder  hand-shake, 
thereby  frustrating  your  rule?  That  may  be  true, 
t>ut  the  nature  of  the  individual,  despite  all  that 
•ulture  and  education  can  do.  will  not  prevenl  the 
skilful  observer  detecting  the  sham  practised. 

"Then,  again,  altho  a  man  may  alter  his  hand- 
shake and  affect  an  honest,  social  grasp  of  a  hand, 
it   is  beyond   hi-  power  to  transform  his  features, 
•  .  • .  •  -•  now  .  lip-,  and  the  general  outline  of  his 
ami   head.     Therefore,  since   there  exist-   a 
perfect    hannonj    between    the  different  parts  of 
man,  it   would    he    useless   for  one    to   conceal   his 
characteristics  beneath  the  cloak  of  an  assumed 
hand-diake.  because  the;    would  only  he  detected 
•  ujfti  th.-  n  maining  mediums." 


FISHING  UPSIDE  1)<>\*.\  Pishing  with  in- 
\  .-rted  lmc-  from  t  lie  decks  of  American  submarines 
is  the  newest  pastime  among  crews  operating  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Los  Angeles  submarine 
.  we  an-  informed  by  John  Edwin  Eogg,  writ- 
ing in  /'■  '  IhicagO  .      lb-  -a>  ~: 

"The  boat  -  ma  La  frequi  in  pract  ise  trips  between 
^ngelee  and  Santa  <  latalina  island.    The  water 
in  this  iboul  ninety  feet  in  depth, 

and  i-  ore-  of  the  finest  fishing-grounds  of  thi  Pacific 
Frequently  thi   boats  dive  to  the  bottom, 
and  lie  there  with  their  motor- -hut  off  while  prac- 
tising ■ubmarine  signaling,  torpedo-tube  routine, 
arid  the  like.     The  upside-down  fishing  is  done  in 
ample  manner.    Prior  to  making  a  div<  tin 
arrange   their  line-  on    the   deck   rails  of   the 
ubmarine.     The  hooks  are  baited,  and  are  strung 
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DOORS     III  \T     It;  LP     1  H1K\  ES 

out  on  the  decks  to  be  carried  upward  when  the  boat  dives  by  a 
float  attached  near  the  hook.  Since  any  fish  that  takes  the  bait 
cannot  be  removed  until  the  boat  comes  to  the  surface,  the  lines 
are  fastened  to  the  deck  rail  by  coil  springs.  This  practically 
eliminates  the  chance  of  losing  the  fish  by  its  breaking  the  line 
or  tearing  the  hook  out  of  its  mouth.  Thus  the  baited  hooks 
'dangle  upward'  when  the  submarine  is  resting  on  the  sea- 
bottom — then  along  comes  a  fish,  swallows  the  bait,  and  snags 
himself.  This  method  of  submarine  fishing  was  given  a  try-out 
recently  by  an  electrician  aboard  the  submarine  H-6,  He  baited 
four  lines  prior  to  making  a  dive,  and  when  the  boat  came  to  the 
surface  he  had  three  yellowtail,  weighing  twenty-four,  twenty- 
eight,  and  thirty-two  pounds,  respectively.  A  fourth  fish  had 
taken  the  bait,  but  got  away." 


SELF-CLOSING   DOORS    TO    TRAP   THIEVES— When  yon 

hold  up  the  bank  cashier  and  start  for  the  open  door  with  the 
cash  in  hand,  you  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods;  for  some- 
body may  press  a  button  with  the  result  that  the  door  may  be 
shut  and  locked  when  you  reach  it.  The  unkind  bankers  may 
even  let  you  get  into  the  vestibule  and  trap  you  there  like  a  rat, 
by  operating  the  doors  on  both  sides.  Says  a  writer  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago): 

"Problems  of  the  gravest,  character  and  import  frequently 
are  solved,  after  complex  measures  have  failed,  by  methods  of 
the  utmost,  simplicity.  Take  the  current  epidemic  of  bank 
robberies,  for  example.  Probably  only  bankers  know  the  extent, 
to  which  special  policing  systems,  ingenious  signaling  arrange- 
ments, and  instruction  and  drilling  of  employees  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting  in  the  practical  test.  Forestalling, 
foiling,  or  capturing  an  audacious  and  determined  crook,  or 
gang  of  them,  bent  on  obtaining  money  from  a.  bank  without 
the  conventional  details,  has  continued,  seemingly,  to  be  a. 
matter  rather  of  luck  than  of  science.  It  is  fitting,  tho  unusual, 
that  two  police  officers,  full  of  experience  in  the  ways  of  New 
York  criminals,  should  have  been  first  to  see  the  mechanical 
remedy  for  this  situation,  and  to  apply  for  patents  on  a  mechan- 
ism to  accomplish  it.  The  function  of  this  new  device,  almost 
absurdly  elemental  and  effective,  is  merely  to  close  the  bank- 
doors,  thus  trapping  the  suspected  malefactor  in  the  very  act  of 
villainy.     It  requires  the  pressure  of  finger  or  foot  on  a  button 


CourUty  of  "  i  llMllCf,"  Chii-ago. 
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to  do  this;  but  the  button  may  be  located  anywhere,  or  dozens 
of  them  scattered  about  the  room  or  building  at  every  strategic 
point.  Windows  as  well  as  doors,  and  even  skylights,  may  be 
equipped  with  the  little  metal  cases  containing  the  powerful 
controls,  and  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  they  all  close  in- 
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stantly  and  inexorably.  Then,  the  robber  trapt  beyond  escape, 
an  alarm  is  sounded,  outside,  or  in  the  police-station,  or  any- 
where desired.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  curious  bit  of  criminal 
psychology  that  a  burglar  fights  only  when  there  is  hope  of 
escape,  and  so,  caught,  he  submits  without  resistance.  In  one 
New  York  bank  the  new  door-closer  had  just  been  installed 
when  it  captured  its  first  victim,  a  suspected  forger.  Another 
bank  has  equipped  both  inner  and  outer  doors  with  them,  so 
that  when  the  fleeing  culprit  reaches  the  outer  one,  the  inner 
one  is  closed,  and  he  is  trapt  in  the  vestibule.  The  usefulness 
of  the  system  obviously  is  not  confined  to  banks,  as»it  may  be 
applied  to  any  room  or  building  where  valuables  are  kept.  One 
railroad  is  reported  to  have  fitted  its  express-  and  money-cars 
with  door-closers,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  fire-doors 
might  be  made,  by  its  aid,  more  effective  in  shutting  out  a  still 
more  dangerous  enemy." 


PORCELAIN   MONEY 

GERMANY  NOW  PROPOSES  to  issue  coins  made  of 
stamped  porcelain,  in  the  denominations  of  two,  three, 
and  five  marks.  Such  money,  of  course,  is  on  a  par 
with  notes  of  paper,  being  a  mere  promise  to  pay,  or  with  our 
pennies  and  nickels,  where  the  value  of  the  metal  is  much  less 
than  that  represented  by  the  coin.  It  has  obvious  advantages 
over  paper  money — in  cleanliness,  for  example — and  it  is  far 
lighter  than  metal  coin.  It  is  bulkier  than  paper,  however,  and 
might  easily  be  crusht  if  stept  on.  The  invention  is  not  a  Ger- 
raan  one,  by  any  means,  as  porcelain  coins  have  been  used  in  the 
Orient  for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  material  was  used  for 
private  coinage,  or  "tokens,"  in  England  over  a  century  since. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  origin  of  porcelain  money 
was  among  the  gamblers  of  Siam.  It  was  developed  from  the 
use  of  porcelain  disks  used  as  "counters"  in  gambling  games. 
These  were  found  so  serviceable  as  representations  of  values 
that  their  use  was  gradually  extended  to  a  point  where  they 
took  the  place  of  small  money.  For  this  purpose  porcelain 
coins  would  seem  to  be  far  superior  to  the  old-fashoined  "shin- 
plasters"  once  used  for  subsidiary  money  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  any  other  nation  will  imitate  Germany  in  her  adoption 
of  the  porcelain  system  of  coinage  remains  to  be  seen.  Writes 
A.  A.  Hopkins  in  The  Scientific  American: 

"The  mark  has  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  coin  it  in  anything  more  valuable  than  copper  or 
iron,  and  porcelain  seems  to  be  an  excellent  medium  of  exchange. 
Municipal  coins  particularly  for  use  on  cars,  'tram  currency,' 


are  now  in  use  in  Hamburg  and  other  cities.  The  factory  facilities 
are  large  at  Meissen,  and  there  is  nothing  specially  to  make  at 
present,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  porcelain  coins 
should  not  be  manufactured  at  the  erstwhile  plant  that  turned 
out  vases  and  wonderful  dinner  sets.  The  coins  are  very  sani- 
tary, as  to  clean  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  them  into 
water.  Owing  to  the  technical  plant  required  for  their  fabrication 
— we  can  not  say  minting — they  are  very  difficult  to  counterfeit. 
Porcelain  coins  are  not  new,  as  two  of  the  old  English  potteries 
adopted  'china'  or  porcelain  tokens.  They  were  made  at  Wor- 
cester in  denominations  of  one  and  two  shillings.  In  1801  five- 
and  seven-shilling  tokens  were  issued  at  Pinxton.  These  were 
oval  in  shape,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other  side, 
which  bears  the  value  in  large  figures.  They  were  called 
'chang'  or  'chanu'  money,  a  dialect  corruption  of  the  word 
Chinese. 

"  It  is  the  oriental  use  of  porcelain  for  coinage  which  possesses 
the  most  interest.  Siamese  porcelain  tokens  were  in  use  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  1871,  when  they  were 
forbidden.  The  majority  of  these  pieces  were  issued  in  Bangkok, 
largely  by  gambling-houses,  the  fraternity  at  that  time  having 
an  enviable  reputation  for  honesty!  There  are  at  least  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  known  kinds.  They  occur  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  colors,  and  values.  The  denominations  are 
on  the  reverse  and  are  generally  in  blue.  The  native  name  of 
this  currency  is  '  Pi.'  The  inscriptions  are  usually  in  Chinese, 
as  the  gambling-houses  were  usually  owned  and  operated  by 
Chinese. 

"The  origin  of  the  coins  or  tokens  is  interesting.  Gamblers 
in  Siam  squatted  down  on  an  oblong  mat,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  cashier,  or  croupier,  was  seated  in  a  kneeling  attitude.  The 
coins  which  changed  ownership  so  frequently  were  thrown  a 
considerable  distance,  and,  being  bullet-shaped,  often  rolled  in 
the  wrong  direction.  To  remedy  this,  the  owners  introduced 
special  counters  like  the  well-known  'chips'  with  which  the 
average  red-blooded  American  is  entirely  familiar.  In  time 
porcelain  was  adopted  and  the  use  of  the  counters  was  gradually 
extended  to  general  use,  as  they  were  issued  under  authority 


From   "  The  Illustrated  London  News."     Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 
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granted  in  the  gambling  license  or  concession.  So  they  rapidly 
became  a  medium  of  exchange  and  were  found  to  fill  a  long-feh 
want  for  small  money,  but  the  circulation  went  beyond  its  legal 
sphere.  Counterfeits  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
gamblers  made  constant  changes  in  the  size,  shape,  and  colors, 
for  they  are  found  in  round,  oval,  star,  lozenge,  gourd,  leaf, 
butterfly,  bat,  and  fish  shapes.  Finally,  the  Government  inter- 
posed and  would  not  allow  the  tokens  to  circulate  as  money 
altho  they  probably  still  pass  muster  in  the  games  of  'fan-tan' 
or  whatnot  which  so  interest  the  Celestial.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  these  tokens  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  in  New  York.  For  our  photographs  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  valued  English  contemporary.  The  Illustrated 
London  News." 
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PILGRIM   TREASURES   DISCOVERED 


TEE    TREASURES    OF    "OUB    GRANDFATHERS" 
are   nowhere   more   prized    than    in   America  -  perhaps 
because  we  have  so  few.     Many  are  the  family  claims  <>f 
representation  in  thai  M  -company,  bul  how  little  remains 

for  proof!  The  London  Graphic  reprints  the  one  existent  por- 
trait of  a  Pilgrim  voyager  in  Edward  Winslow,  so  our  family 
portraits,  if  they  have  per- 
ehanoe  contained  a  stray  Pil- 
grim or  two.  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  doubt.  Next  to 
picture-collecting  is,  perhaps, 
tlie  growing  greed  of  autograph 
possession.  It  is  not  so  hard, 
granting  a  long  purse,  to  secure 
"tlie  Presidents";  harder  is  it 
quin-  "the  Signers";  bul 
who  ever  thoughl  of  setting 
out  to  get  the  Pilgrims?  Mas- 
sachusetts has  the  manuscript 
history   of  thi-  Pilgrims  in  the 

autograph  of  William  Brad- 
ford, who  became  Governor  of 
New  England;  bul  until  re- 
centlyonlj  the  British  Museum 
ha-  had  an  autograph  of  John 
Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  Leyden,  and 
that  baa  been  regarded  by 
many  authorities  aa  s[)urious. 
Now  an  undoubted  signature 
has  come  to  lighl  in  Leyden, 
being  found  by  Dr.  Eekhof 
among  the  notarial  papers  in 
the  city  archives.  The  Museum 

iiiuii,    Signed    on    a    tract 

written  by  John  Dove  in  1G()'J, 
i-.  by  this  new  discovery,  dis- 
proved. A  signature  similar 
hat  on  the  Dove  tract  has 
i>.  en  found  on  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Hiii.",.  hut  the  indis- 
putable autograph  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  The  Graphic: 

"Th.  I.'  den  deed  signed  by  John  Robinson,  of  whose  auto- 
graph Dr.  Bekh  tired,  refers  to  a  debl  acknowledged  by 
Robinson,  Thomas  Brewer,  and  William  Jepson  the  latter 
being  also  well-known  members  of  tin-  Pilgrim  community. 
Brewer  i  and  position,  and,  jointly  with  another, 
.p  a  printing-press  in  Leyden.  Jepson  is  described  as  a 
carpenter  and  merchant.  They  covenanted  to  paj  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  guilden  bj  a  certain  date.  A  later  entry 
confirm-  the  fact  that  the  debl  \\ a  discharged  before  the 
period  mentioned.  In  the  second  document,  dated  a  week 
before  tin-  Pilgrim  Lather-  left  Holland  in  the  Speedwell,  William 
Bradford  authorized  two  of  his  friends  wlm  remained  behind 
illeol  one  hundred  carolus  guilders  which  were  owing  to 
him  a-  a  mortgage  bj  a  Leyden  citizen. 

"Dr.    Eekhofs   di  i   disclosed    the    will    of  John 

Robinson's   widow.     Th  drawn  up  eighteen  yeari    after 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers'  pa-tor  bad  passed  away,     she  remained 

in   the  city,  and  at    tlie  time  of  her  death   had   four  children,  to 


whom  she  devised  her  belongings.  To  each  and  all  she  bestowed 
something  of  value.  Her  son  Isaac  had  gone  out  to  New  En- 
gland with  the  Pilgrims,  had  married  and  settled  there.  To  his 
wife  his  mother  bequeathed  'the  long  cloak  and  skirt  of  black 
cloth  of  appearer.'  To  the  son,  who  was  a  doctor  in  England. 
was  given  his  father's  Khemish  Testament. 

"Dr.   Plooij,   of  Leyden,   and    Dr.    Rendel   Harris,   Ryland's 

Library,  Manchester,  have  also 
collaborated  in  other  re- 
searches. They  have  issued  a 
facsimile  edition  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  official  Betrothal 
Book  at  Leyden  which  relate 
to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  These 
are  of  real  historic  value,  be- 
cause they  supply  legal  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  betroth- 
als and  marriages.  First  there 
is  the  date  of  the  betrothal  and 
later  of  the  marriage  itself  and 
the  names  of  the  officiating 
magistrates." 

A  document  relating  to 
William  Bradford  was  also 
found  by  the  Leyden  professor, 
and  these  three  art1  said  to 
have  created  a  sensation  among 
those  who  had  gathered  at 
Leyden  this  summer  to  pay 
their  tributes  to  the  founders. 
In  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Mr.  Georgo  H. 
Sargent  presents  translations 
of  these  documents  made  by 
A.  J.  E.  Van  Laer,  State  Archi- 
vist of  New  York,  and  au- 
thority on  Dutch  notarial 
documents.  The  task  of  trans- 
lation was  not  easy,  as  we  see; 
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Bald   to  be  Lhe  onlj    existent  portrait  of  a    Pilgrim  Father. ~\  The 
picture'  la  preserved  In  Plymouth,  Kngland. 


"Very  often  the  handwriting 
is  cramped,  the  spelling  is  more 
or  less  phonetic,  the  paper  is 
defaced  by  stains,  dirt,  or  age, 
and  the  words  winch  are  to  be 
made  out  are  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage which  has  altered  in 
construction  in  the  course  of 
t  ime.  The  signature  of  Thomas 
Brewer  on  the  first  of  these  documents  is  in  tlv  English  style  of 
writing  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  that  of  John  Robinson 
is  singularly  modern  in  appearance,  while  that  of  William 
Jepson  is  plainly  the  writing  of  a  man  who  was  unaccustomed 
to  the  pen.  In  lhe  body  of  the  document,  it  will  be  noticed, 
these  names,  which  appear  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines, 
are  written  'Joncheer  Thomas  Brouwer,  Jan  Rabbijns,  dienaer 
des  godtlicken  woorts,  ende  Willem  Jepsen,'  while  in  the  second 
document  Jepson's  name  is  spelled  '.lespen,'  altho  botli  were 
written  by  the  same  notary,  J.  Van  Tethrode. 

"The  document  which  hears  the  Robinson  signature  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  given  by  Brewer,  Robinson, 
and  .Jepson  in  behalf  of  Seigneur  Jehan  de  Lalaing  for  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  guilders,  thirteen  stivers,  and 
l  luce  pence  on  account  of  several  years'  accumulated  interest, 
the  last  due  on  May  day,  1621.  The  three  subscribers  promise 
lo  pay  this  on  May  day,  1621,  without  fur!  her  delay,  this  agree- 
ment   heme   drawn   up  by   the   notary  and   signed  on  January  2, 
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1621,  at  his  office  ou  the  Breestraat,  in  the  presence  of  the  no- 
tary's clerk,  Jan  Jacobsz.  van  Tethrode  and  Willem  Cornelisz. 
Ket,  a  f arm-  or  '  buryrnan '  of  the  manor  of  Ri jnsburch 

"In  this  signature  we  have  the  first  authentic  autograph  of 
Robinson  known,  altho  since  then,  under  date  of  1602, 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  writes,  another  has  been  discovered  in  En- 
gland. Until  this  Leyden  document  was  found,  the  signature 
of  another  person  has  passed  for  genuine.  This  is  the  one 
which  appears  on  the  title-page  of  a  pamphlet  in  the  British 
Museum,  'A  Persvvasion  to  the  English  Recusants,'  by  John 
Dove,  D.D.,  printed  in  1602.  A  reproduction  of  this,  taken 
from  Dr.  Dexter's  'Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hun- 
dred Years,'  is  found  in  Winsor's  'Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America,'  altho  the  historian  cautiously  says  that  'No 
wholly  authenticated  signature  of  Robinson  is  known.'  Dr. 
Dexter  fails  to  vouch 
for  the  genuineness  of 
the  British  Museum's 
signature,  altho  the  '  ex- 
perts'  there  pronounced 
it  genuine.  Another  sig- 
nature, much  like  that 
in  Dove's  tract,  is  found 
on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  by  Edwin  Sandys, 
dated  1605,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Charles 
Deane,  of  Cambridge. 

"The  error  of  the  ' ex- 
perts'  was  natural,  for 
England,  at  that  time, 
as  now,  was  full  of  John 
Smiths,  John  Joneses, 
and  John  Robinsons." 
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SIGNED    BY    JOHN    ROBINSON. 

End  of  a  legal  document,  recently  discovered,  bearing  the  name  of  the  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden.     The  first  authentic  document  with  his  signature. 


John    Robinson  died 
on  March  1,  1625,  and 

was  buried  in  Leyden.  He  had  six  children,  John,  Bridget, 
Isaac,  Mercy,  Fear,  and  Jacob.  One  of  the  family  came  to 
this  country.  Judge  Sewell's  "Journal,"  describing  his  tour  of 
New  England  in  1702,  tells  of  visiting  Isaac  Robinson,  who  came 
to  New  England  in  1631,  and  who  was  ninety-two  years  old  at 
the  time  of  Sewell's  visit.  We  have  glimpses  of  the  others  in 
the  newly  found  will: 

"  This  document  shows  that  Robinson's  widow  did  not  remarry, 
and  that  in  1643,  when  the  will  was  executed,  she  had  four 
children,  these  being,  besides  the  two  daughters  and  Isaac, 
who  lived  in  New  England,  the  eldest  son  John,  who  was  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  lived  in  England,  was  married  and  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Maria.  Each  of  these  grandchildren,  by 
the  terms  of  the  will,  was  to  receive  a  silver  spoon.  The  two 
little  daughters  of  her  daughter  Bridget,  named  Maria  and 
Martha,  received  similar  tokens.  Isaac's  wife,  who  lived  in 
New  England,  was  to  receive  her  long  cloak  and  skirt  of 
black  cloth.  Dr.  John  Robinson,  her  son,  was '  to  have  the 
'Reemse'  Testament.  This  was  apparently  Pastor  John  Rob- 
inson's Bible,  or  'Rhemish  Testament,'  an  English  translation 
known  as  the  Rhemes  and  Douai  version,  altho  it  might  be  a 
book  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  'A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists' 
Translation'  issued  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Press  in  Leyden 
in  1618,  as  this  folio  also  contains  the  New  Testament.  Her 
daughter  Fear  is  to  receive  a  silver  cup  and  all  the  household 
effects  which  the  mother  had  acquired  in  the  last  four  years 
or  might  acquire  before  her  death,  as  well  as  all  her  mother's 
clothes,  both  linen  and  woolen,  which  were  not  specifically  given 
to  Isaac's  wife." 

Mr.  Sargent  points  to  the  effacing  power  which  time  works 
on  national  characteristics: 

"It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  document,  written  only  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  Pilgrim  embarkation,  the  English  names 
have  become  transformed  into  Dutch.  The  Dutch  names  fol- 
lowed the  pronunciation  of  the  English  names.  Dr.  John  Rob- 
inson is  Johannes  Robens;  and  his  son  is  Jan;  Bridget  is  Brech- 
gen;  Fear  is  Veer,  and  the  witnesses,  Stephen  Butterfield,  book- 
seller, and  John  Masterson,  sayworker,  are  respectively  Steven 
Butturveldt  and  Jan  Meester.  This  is  proof,  as  Dr.  Eckhof 
points  out,  that  even  in  so  short  a  time  John  Robinson's  con- 
gregation was  beginning  to  melt  into  Dutch  society." 


BYGONE   BEST-SELLERS 

PROSE  ELEGY  among  mausoleums  is  what  a  Columbia 
professor  composes  for  writers  of  to-day.  The  tone  is 
serene  as  Gray's,  for  he  apparently  would  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  one  inhabitant  of  that  land  of  dead 
novels,  even  tho  the  tenants  of  these  tombs  rattled  loudly  in 
their  lifetime  and  sold  their  books  .  in  thousands.  The  moral 
of  it  all  is  that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the  novels  thereof." 
What  has  happened  to  the  best-sellers  of  the  past,  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  declares,  will  surely  happen  to  the  best-sellers  of  the 
present.  Those  who  "  insist  strenuously  in  being  up  to  date  " 
will  all  the  sooner  be  out  of  date.  "The  immediately  contem- 
porary is  always  tem- 
porary." The  profes- 
sor, writing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  adduces  a 
few  rules: 

' '  If  you  persist  in  put- 
ting a  message  into 
your  novels,  if  you  yield 
to  a  momentary  obses- 
sion with  sex,  if  you 
charge  fiction  with  prop- 
paganda,  you  may  chal- 
lenge attention  for  an 
hour  or  a  day  or  a  week, 
perhaps  even  for  a  year 
— and  then  the  yawning 
grave  and  the  neglected 
tombstone. 

"  Even  when  they  are 
not  surcharged  with  the 
contemporaneous,  best- 
sellers are  like  babies  and  widowers — difficult  to  carry  through 
the  second  summer." 

This  sort  of  doubt  in  the  face  of  apparently  contradictory 
fact  would  seem  to  demand  proof  both  by  author  and  enthu- 
siastic reader.  Professor  Matthews  mentions  such  best-sellers 
of  an  early  day  as  "The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David," 
whose  vogue  lasted  through  the  '50's,  and  "Rutledge,"  flour- 
ishing in  the  '60's  of  the  last  century.  But  this  is  perhaps 
appealing  to  nonogenarians.  "The  Lamplighter"  might  also 
cry  to  its  devotees  on  the  other  shore.  To  prove  the  point 
at  issue  there  needs  a  bolder  dash  among  the  "once  widely  read 
Victorian  novelists ' ' : 

"Thackeray  died  fifty-seven  years  ago  and  Dickens  died  fifty 
years  ago;  and  their  deeds  live  after  them.  But  how  about 
their  contemporaries?  How  about  George  Eliot,  first  and  fore- 
most? Mr.  Brownell  naturally  included  her  in  his  acute  studies 
of  'Victorian  Prose  Masters';  'Silas  Marner'  is  prescribed  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  and  yet  she  seems 
to  be  falling  from  her  high  estate.  Her  books,  or  some  of  them, 
may  be  classics,  but  they  are  evidence  in  behalf  of  Mark  Twain's 
definition — books  that  everybody  praises  and  that  nobody  reads. 
Forty  years  ago  Sidney  Lanier  published  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  'English  Novel'  in  which  he  immolated  at  the  feet  of  George 
Eliot  all  her  predecessors;  and  to  us  to-day  the  Southern  poet'-, 
book  has  taken  its  place  among  the  curiosities  of  criticism. 

"And  Charles  Reade,  who  was  very  jealous  of  George  Eliot, 
and  who  once  anonymously — in  an  article  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  in  his1  own  praise — accused  her  of  repeated  plagiarism  from 
him — what  of  Charles  Reade  still  survives?  'Peg  Woffington.' 
perhaps,  and  the  'Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  no  more  and  no  less, 
even  if  efforts  are  still  made  to  get  subscribers  for  library  edi- 
tions of  his  complete  works.  A  library  edition  may  be  most 
flattering  to  the  author's  vanity,  it  may  even  be  comforting  to 
his  bank-account;  but  it  is  a  frail  bulwark  against  the  assault 
of  the  serried  years.  Wilkie  Collins  has  also  had  his  library 
edition;  but  few  readers  there  are  under  thirty  years  of  age 
who  are  familiar  with  more  than  the  'Moonstone,'  a  master- 
piece of  the  mystery  story.  There  is  a  diminishing  group  of 
scattered  admirers  of  Wilkie  Collins  who  insist  that  the  'Woman 
in  White'  and  'Man  and  Wifo'  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Then  there  is  Anthony  Trollope,  whose  writings  were  too  many 
and  too  multifarious  to  tempt  the  manufacturers  of  complete 
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library  editions  and  who  suffers  from  the  unfortunate  uniformity 
of  merit  in  his  multitudinous  narratives,  no  one  standing  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  others  so  that  it  has  a  chance  to  catch 
the  roving  eye  of  a  later  generations  In  place  of  complete  edi- 
tions there  are  sets  of  the  Barsetshire  Stories  and  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Tales,  with  their  uneventful  veracity  ami  their  stodgj 
story-telling. 

'"The  line  stretches  out    to   the  crack  of  doom,   because  the 

irian   Age  witnessed  a  forced    production    of  notion,   the 

lal>orer>  working  overtime.      As  I  run  down  the  list  I  have  here 

drawn  up  1  find  that  1  have  failed  to  include  the  names  of  Mi>> 

Braddon  and  Miss  Rhoda    Broughton,   Mrs.  llenn  Wood  ami 

Mr-.  Oliphant,  William  Black.  Walter  Besant,  and  James  Payn. 

There  was  a  library  edition  of  William  Black  thirty-odd  years 

but  lesa  than  thirty    months  ago  I  asked  a  little  group  of 

graduate  students  specializing  in  English  literature  if  any  one 

of  them  ha<l  ever  heard  of  the  ^Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,' 

and  no  one  of  them  even  recalled  the  name  of  its  author.      1  tried 


NEGLECTED   RICHES   IN   AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
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UJTOGRAPB    OF    BRIDGET    ROBINSON, 
Wife  of  the  Pilgrim  pastor,  signed  to  her  will. 


'hem  then  with  the  "Ready  Money  Mortiboy'  of  Besant  and 
Rice  (a  well-made  ami  workmanlike  story),  with  the  'Confi- 
dential Agent'  <>f  -lames  Payn  (a  model  mystery  tale,  almost  as 
ingenious  as  the  "Moonstone")  and  with  'Lady  Audley's  Secret' 
<>f  Mi--  Braddon;  and  they  took  no  shame  in  confessing  that 
them  were  works  10  which  their  researches  had  not  led  them. 
Perhaps  I  mighl  have  been  mote  successful  if  I  had  asked  about 
the  '  F.a-t  Lynne'  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  since  this  story,  prob- 
ably little  nad  nowadays,  is  still  frequently  acted  in  a  thread- 
and  old-fashioned  dramatization." 

Mi--  Rhoda  Broughton  died  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
her  death  passed  almosl  unnoticed  on  this  side  the  water,  where 
her  book-  were  onoe  widely  read.     Another  woman  is  reealled: 

"Mr>.  Oliphant  was  the  most  versatile  and  the  most  volumi- 
nous  authoress  of  her  time,  an  indefatigable  maker  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  books,  criticisms  and  biographies,  histories 
and  fiction-.  She  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  sections 
of  British  life,  as  Bhe  proved  in  her  'Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' 
Onoe  more  1  rail  for  a  -how  of  hands  from  the  class;  how  many 
of  you  have  ever  read  any  of  Mr<.  Oliphant's  thirty  or  forty  or 
fifty  novels7  None?  The  class  is  dismissed.)  As  a  novelist 
Mr-.  oliphant  was  solidly  documented  but  painfully  uninspired." 

Professor  Matthew-'-  survey  of  American  contemporaries  of 
liters  inspires  no  greater  faith  in  his  bosom: 

"B  is  pleasant  to  discover  thai  Hawthorne  still  holds  his  own 

and   that    the  'Scarlel    Letter,'  when  it   came  out  of  copyright  a 
few  yean  ago  and  appeared   in   many  rival  editions,   had  a   sale 

of  several  hundred  thousand  copies  within  a  year  or  two    a  sale 
probably  'en  time-  that  which  followed  its  first  appearance  now 

■rly  threi  and   ten  ago.      It    has  proved  its  posses- 

sion   of     'that     ruddy     drop    of     human     blood'     which      Lowell 

considered  the  true  preservative  of  popularity.    And  the  contem- 

ttory  which  out-trip-  the  circulation  of  the  'Scarlet   Let- 

the  original  American  best-seller,  'Uncle  Tom'-  Cabin,'  is 

-till  one  of  the  indispensable  novels;   even  if  we  see  it  sneered 

supercilious,  i1  retain- it-  power  of  moving  the  human 

Deepifc   its  obvious  defects,  il  has  the  respect  of  readers 

.  can  recognize  the  eternal  truth  of  i'nri<    Tom  himself,  of 

and   of  ' 

"Bui  bout    Bret   Harte?     I-  there  any  volume  of  his 

that  lucated  man  is  now  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of    always 

»ii-  fir-t   volume  containing  the  'Luck  <>f   Roaring 

■ip'  and  'Tern,  Partner".'      Few  there  are  to-day  who 

ba1   they  knew  not   the  bare  name  of 
nd  "Thankful  Blossom.'  " 


NB  OF  THE  YOUNG  ILLUMINATI  who  writes  for 
The  Xntioii  (New  York)  is  more  hopeful  of  the  lure  of 
American  classics  than  is  Professor  Matthews.  This 
writer,  who  remains  anonymous,  imagines  certain  readers  of 
home-grown  books  sitting  down  to  "the  same  old  native  classics 
over  again."  Then,  too,  he  sees  certain  others  continually 
abusing  American  literature  "becauso  it  is  no  better  that  it  is," 
and.  refusing  to  read  the  classics,  "are  worse  off  than  the  patriots, 
who  at  least  know  something,  tho  not  much.''  Question  either, 
and  the  chances  are,  he  thinks,  that  "they  have  hardly  heard 
of  dozens  of  books  which  can  no  more  be  left  out  of  account  than 
the  wit  of  an  Irishman  or  the  onion  of  a  stew."  To  let  the 
reader  know  of  what  he  stands  accused,  the  Nation, 
writer  proceeds  on  the  naive  assumption  that  he 
alone  knows  the  quality  and  savor  of  these  books 
— such,  for  example,  as  "the  mystical  writings  of 
Jonathan  Edwards — not  his  savage  sermons."  If 
you  don't  know  it  already,  The  Nation  finds  them 
"the  most  exquisite  and  thrilling  of  his  century," 
while  the  letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin  "are  somo 
of  the  best  reading  on  earth."  There  are  prob- 
ably readers  who  will  relish  the  confirmation  of 
their  own  taste  if  they  are  not  convicted  of  the 
dereliction  the  writer  here  so  confidently  imputes; 
so  we  quote: 

"Think  of  the  fluttering  of  tho  encyclopedias  which  went  on 
a  few  years  ago  when  President  Eliot  included  John  Woolman's 
Journal  in  the  five-foot  shelf!  Think  of  the  fluttering  that 
would  now  go  on  if  some  one  of  our  first  citizens  were  to  point 
out  that  Samuel  Sewall's  diary  is  almost  as  amusing  as  Samuel 
Pepys's! 

"Not  to  go  too  far  from  tho  present,  what  about  Davy  Crock- 
ett's incomparably  racy  autobiography  for  people  who  sniff 
at  the  frontiersman  of  Fenimore  Cooper?  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  sleep  over  'Hiawatha' — not  too  unnaturally — 
but  havo  never  seen  Frank  Cushing's  versions  of  the  Zufii  folk- 
tales? They  are  the  same  sort  as  those  who  vaguely  remember 
Uncle  Remus  as  an  entertainer  of  the  nursery  and  never  realize 
that  he  and  his  inventions  are  not  matched  once  in  a  century. 
In  poetry  they  complain  of  Longfellow — Whittier — Holmes — 
Lowell,  of  course,  or  admire  them  for  wrong  qualities,  but  if  you 
ask  them  of  Emily  Dickinson  or  Father  Tabb  they  are  em- 
barrassed, and  they  have  never  read  more  deeply  into  Whitman 
than  the  half  a  dozen  pieces  which  have  beguiled  the  anthologists. 
They  do  not  know  that '  Moby  Dick '  is  one  of  the  great  romances 
of  the  world;  that  tho  same  author's  'Mardi,'  strange  mad  book 
as  it  is,  has  as  quaint  meat  in  it  as  'The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly'; that  'Typee'  and  'Omoo'  and  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard's 'South  Sea  Idyls'  aro  alive  and  aglow  with  imperishable 
tropic  beauty.  They  will  havo  looked  in  vain  in  all  the  manuals 
for  an  account  of  E.  W.  Howe's  'The  Story  of  a  Country  Town,' 
altho  there  never  was  a  literature  that  could  afford  to  overlook 
it.  They  know  Thoreau  for  his  'Nature'  writings,  so  dear  to  the 
spinsterly  bosom,  but  do  not  guess  that  he  is  ten  times  more 
important  as  a  philosophical  anarchist.  They  know  Emerson 
without  knowing  his  supreme  essay  on  Illusions.  They  do  not 
even  recall  Hawthorne's  '  The  Seven  Vagabonds '  or  '  Ethan 
Brand.'  They  will  have  heard  of  'Daisy  Miller,'  and  perhaps 
'The  American'  and  'The  Turn  of  the  Screw';  but  ask  them 
about  Henry  James's  'The  Lesson  of  the  Master,'  or  'The  Next 
Time,'  or  'The  Altar  of  the  Dead,'  and  see  what  happens.  They 
can  tell  yon  about  'Huckleberry  Finn,'  or 'Tho  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham ' ;  but  do  not  try  them  with  '  The  Mysterious  Stranger'  " 

The  writer  has  much  more  up  his  sleeve,  but  spares  his  reader 
further  humiliation.  Ho  feels  that  "we  seriously  need  a  new 
examination  of  our  literary  assets,  now  jumbled  confusedly  to- 
gether in  a  welter  of  collected  editions  and  tangled  copyrights." 
Probably  some  of  our  newer  citizens  who  are  lifting  their  heads 
to  scorn  the  achievements  of  our  American  past  could  be  set  right 
by  such  means  as  are  hero  proposed: 

"Vested  interests  as  well  as  stodgy  traditions  have  held  the 
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elbow  of  Time  from  his  natural  winnowing.  Our  most  brilliant 
critics,  irritated  at  the  delay,  continually  snarl  at  our  literature 
because  it  is  not  what  it  is  not.  Well,  the  way  to  a  better 
condition  lies  partly  along  the  road  of  critical  contempt.  But 
partly  it  lies  along  the  road  of  a  sifting  scholarship  which  will  do 
more  than  has  been  done  to  show  us  how  rich  our  literature 
actually  is.  Altho  we  shall  doubtless  not  see  any  superantholo- 
gist  who  could  bring  all  these  good  things  together  in  a  solid 
corpus  of  American  literature,  we  need  at  least  better  guide- 
posts  than  we  have." 


THE   "SOVIET   OF   YOUTH"   AGAIN 

SOME  PRETTY  FRANK  SPEAKING  has  been  going  on 
in  England  of  late  between  young  and  old  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  traditional  deference  which  youth  should  pay 
to  age.  In  our  issue  of  October  2  we  quoted  some  statements 
from  both  sides,  the  duel  being  precipitated  by  the  complaint 
of  "A  Bewildered  Parent,"  who  felt  himself  -at  sea  amid  the 
things  Youth  now  takes  for  granted.  Of  course  it  is  all  laid  to 
the  effects  of  the  war.  Since  our  first  article,  so  many  and 
various  expressions  from  both  sides  have  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  as  to  compel  a  return  to  the  subject.  One  of 
the  most  provocative  spokesmen  for  Youth  ap- 
pears in  the  person  of  Beverley  Nichols,  President 
of  the  Oxford  Union.  Taking  up  the  challenge, 
he  points  the  "Bewildered  Parent"  to  France,  if 
one  wishes  to  find  "the  monument  to  wisdom  and 
experience  hitherto  associated  with  Age."  "It 
stretches  from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean," 
says  Mr.  Nichols.  "It  is  hundreds  of  miles  long 
and  a  few  miles  broad.  And  it  is  decorated  with 
the  bones  of  British  soldiers  and  the  crosses  of 
their  graves."  Mr.  Nichols  supports  himself  by 
referring  to  the  school  of  younger  poets,  expressing 
his  sentiments: 


"  Youth  has  ceased  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  already  the 
citadel  is  being  stormed." 

Mr.  Nichols,  with  his  long  title,  is  fair  game  for  many  re- 
sponded, one  reminding  him  at  the  end  of  some  good  satirical 
verses  that — 

Self-advertising,  tho  done  ne'er  so  cleverly, 
Is  not  good  form  at  Oxford,  my  dear  Beverley. 

The  "Bewildered  Parent"  himself,  almost  appalled  at  the 
flood  he  has  let  forth,  turns  with  a  ripost  toward  the  ancient 
center  of  learning:  "I  observe  and  meditate  on  such  phenomena 
as  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols,  but  I  would  not  make  an  end  of  them 
for  the  world.  Every  bubbling  little  stream  that  flows  by 
Oxford  meadows  always  reaches  in  the  end  the  hospitable  and 
obliterating  ocean." 

Almost  as  irritating  as  "Oxford"  has  been  a  rather  cocksure 
indicter  of  the  old,  signing  himself  "Two  Pips": 

"My  mother  and  I  are  pals.  I  suppose  the  proper  way  to  put 
it  is  that  she  comes  down  to  my  level.  She  is  not  one  of  the 
highbrows.  Her  real  taste  in  music,  I  fancy,  is  Beethoven,  who 
bores  me  stiff;  but  she  will  'jazz'  for  hours  on  the  piano  when  a 
few  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  come  to  see  us.  The 
pater  is  a  bit  too  fond  of  testing  our  Latin  and  airing  his  French. 
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"Throughout  history  Youth  has  been  exploited. 
Youth  has  been  the  motive  power  of  the  world. 
It  has  hewn  the  wood,  drawn  the  water,  fought 
the  battles.  Throughout  the  centuries  it  has 
fought,  fought  in  wars  which  it  did  not  understand  and  did  not 
control.  And  the  young  men  were  told,  all  the  time,  that  all 
this  was  being  done  for  their  own  good.  Elderly  poets  wrote 
sonnets  about  'The  Happy  Warrior.'  Aged  rhapsodists  in- 
formed each  other  that  'to  be  young  is  very  heaven.' 

"They  have  had  their  day,  and  a  long  day  and  a  bloody  day 
it  has  been.  If  you  wish  to  see  what  young  men  think  of  war 
to-day  you  will  not  find  their  opinion  in  any  of  the  Romantics 
of  the  Victorians.  You  will  not  find  it  in  the  flamboyant  inso- 
lence of  Rudyard  Kipling.  You  will  not  even  find  it  in  the 
poems  of  Rupert  Brooke.  You  will  find  it  in  the  verse  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon.  It  is  white-hot  bitterness.  It  is  a  challenge 
flung  with  passionate  hatred  into  the  face  of  Age.  Look  at 
the  poems  of  the  Sitwells,  and  all  the  school  of  young  poets 
who  are  associated  with  them.  And  then  go  home  and  ask 
yourself  'Who  is  the  happy  warrior,  who  is  he?'  " 

The  "general  revolt  of  Youth"  has  been  gathering  force  for 
a  century  or  more,  according  to  Mr.  Nichols.  "It  found  its 
voice  with  Shelley.  Swinburne  echoed  it  with  passionate  elo- 
quence. It  is  swelling  out  in  an  ever-increasing  chorus  to-day." 
To  the  "Bewildered  Parent's"  query  if  the  next  Soviet  will 
be  a  Soviet  of  Youth,  Mr.  Nichols  replies  that  it  is  highly  likely: 

"At  Oxford  we  have  already  the  beginnings  of  a  Soviet  move- 
ment. It  started  at  St.  John's,  where,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  President  of  the  Union,  a  committee  of  undergraduates  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  organization  of  their  college. 
There  was  much  fluttering  in  the  dove-cots  of  the  dons,  especially 
when  the  movement  was  repeated  in  other  colleges.  Already 
it  has  had  its  effect,  and  voices  are  being  raised  to  suggest 
that  the  Union  should  cooperate  with  Convocation  and 
tho  Hebdomadal  Society  in  order  that  tho  undergraduate 
may  have  a  voice  in  what  concerns  him.  Self-determina- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day.  Oxford  must  be  made  safe  for 
the  undergraduate 


THE    MAYFLOWER    STONE    AT    PLYMOUTH,    ENGLAND, 
Marking  the  spot  from  which  the  Pilgrims  set  forth  on  their  voyage. 


"Now  most  of  us  did  our  bit  in  the  war.  We  were  not  heroes, 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  nipt  in  as  soon  as  we  could  get  away 
from  school,  and  we  had  to  command  men,  sometimes  when 
there  was  dirty  work  at  the  crossroads.  In  one  year  we  grew 
about  five  years  older — those  of  us,  that  is,  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  grow  older.  When  we  came  home  we  were  different. 
I  wonder  if  all  our  fathers  had  progressed  quite  as  fast.  Didn't 
some  of  them,  who  also  grew  five  years  older  in  one  year,  grow 
older  in  the  wrong  way?  We  seemed  to  talk  different  languages 
when  we  met  again." 

A  well-known  dramatist,  Mr.  H.  M.  Harwood,  is  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  Age  has  fallen  down,  but  he  puts  a  severe  poser 
to  the  youth  who  thinks  his  day  has  arrived: 

"What,  in  fact,  does  the  younger  generation  offer  us  in  the 
way  of  a  chart?  To  accept  Mr.  Nichols's  metaphor,  it  'has 
scaled  the  heights  and  is  waving  its  banner.'  What  is  the  motto 
on  the  banner,  and  what  does  he  see  from  the  heights?  Is  it 
anything  very  different  from  what  his  father  and  grandfather 
discovered  in  their  day?  Mr.  Nichols  must  not  be  surprized 
if  his  method  makes  us  suspicious.  To  begin  with,  he  is  rhe- 
torical— a  very  old-fashioned  fault  (unless  rhetoric  has  come 
to  its  own  again,  and  I  am  so  far  behind  the  times  that  I  have 
failed  to  notice  it).  Then  he  is  fond  of  symbolism — surely  the 
oldest  of  all  human  passions — and  such  symbols!  'Heights' 
and  'Banners.' 

"We  must  tell  Mr.  Nichols  frankly  that  all  this  makes  us 
wonder  whether  the  'Modern  Youth'  is  really  so  modern  or  so 
youthful  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  We  have  reasons,  depress- 
ing reasons,  for  somewhat  chastened  expectal  ions.  .  .  .  As  he  is 
President  of  the  Union,  the  banner  must  be  of  a  political  or  socio- 
economic kind.  And  those  are  just  the  things  in  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  know  who  is  really  advanced.  Alter  all,  the  reallj 
'advanced'  people  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  all  been  talk- 
ing of  Socialism — surely  a  very  ancient  form  of  community  life, 
the  very  ameba  of  corporate  existence." 


RELIGIOUS   PLEAS   FOR  THE   LEAGUE 


W1IIU-:  THE  TOCSIN  OF  WAR  still  sounds  in  troubled 
Europe,  American  voters  arc  urged  by  several  denom- 
inational journal-   to  support   a   program  for  interna- 
tional through    the    League    of    Nations,    either    under 
Republican  or  Democratic  leadership,  and    either  as  it  stands 
form.     In  the  Protestanl  Church,  as  witnessed 
by  a  symposium  of  sympathetic  resolutions,   Europe's  orj    for 
American  leadership  has  already  found  a  warm  response.     Tn 
order  to  effectuate  tins  response  into  a  concrete  program  for 
the  promotion  of  international  amity,  voters  are  advised  of  their 
responsibility,   because,   as    1  itian    Register   (Unitarian) 
puts  it.  "this  !             primary  beyond  gainsaying.     We  should 
:>air  of  any  outcome  which  would  cul  off  or  long  delay  our 
participation  in  the  existing  League,  reservations  to  which  are 
a  matter  of  not  much  importance,  in  our  judgment,  and  there- 
fore not  to  he  regarded  seriously  oni   way  or  another.     Every- 
body knows  now  that  the  International  Court   is  in  and  of  the 
"    7'/,r  |              itionalisi  ami  Advana  urges  that  we  "con- 
sider seriously  what  from  the  mora!  and  Christian  point  of  view 
is  desirable,"  and  recommends,  anion'/  other  worthy  ends,  "the 
immediate  association  of  our  nation  with  other  nations  of  the 
world   in   earnest,   continuous,   definite,    progressive   efforts   to 
k  as  far  as  possible  existing  wars,  to  forefend  causes  of  war- 
fare, and  to  bring  aboul  as  speedilj  a-  possible  such  international 
organization  as  shall  tend  to  make  peace  universal  and  enduring." 
In   common    with    tin-   views  of  many    laymen.    The   Continent 
think-  that    the    League   of   Nations   issue,   as   it 
in   American   politics  during  the  Presidential  year,  "ex- 

rican  churches  to  one  of  the  mosl  tangled  perplexities 

they    1,  r   faced    in    connection    with    the   always   delicate 

adjustment  of  their  moral  to  their  <-i\  i,-  responsibilities."     But  it 

believes  thai  "Christian  conscience  and   the  best  judgmenl  of 

anship  are  agreed  that  the  churches  dare  no1  keep  silence 

".licy  of  the  nation  up  for  decision  involves  honor,  jus- 

.  fid. 'itv.  human  brotherhood,  or  any  other  value  essentially 

■al  "    Absolutely  unqualified  ratification  of  the  League  as  con- 

i  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  "i-  now  quite  out  of 

m,"  and  this  year  there  will  not  he  "any  consi  nsus  of 

in  America  respecting  tic  practical  mean-  of 

ion  by  which  this  country  should  help  on  toward  world  peace." 

it  i-  the  duty  <>f  Christian  Leaders  to  emphasize 

'.rr.  at   comprehensive  principle  to  which   the 

<.f    Nation-    was    honestlj     and    honorablj     dedicated." 

And  v.  party  titli    ma;   1>'\  thi    next  administration 

ained  to  redoubled  efforts  for  "insuring  the  world 
aga  ire  war  and  the  recurrence  of  late  calamities."    This 

-ram  for  the  Church  ia  ted: 

■  it  ind-ti  ml-    and  unremittingly  recall  to  all  politicians 
re  the  onlj   safe  and  sure  grounds  on 
which  to  liuild  up  the  major  policies  of    American  statecraft 
I;,  publicans  w  in  ""  I  )■  mocrats  win: 

■  ■■     ,1,1  i,  •/.  i  //,.  d  from 
m,    ,i<  conflict 

. 
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1 1,, i  in,    mo 

r  onlj  «  hen  -ohm  i-(,iii- 
t  of  int.  'cord  brings  the  ruling  authorities  of  all 

I  rii  nelly  counsel  for  '  he  Uni\  I  r?al    ••  I  liar,    of  mankind. 
•  •■  of  nat  it-  bonds  of  human 


fellowship  yet  honestlj  respectful  to  national  and  racial  con- 
sciousness in  all  the  various  divisions  of  that  fellowship,  must 
he  created  and  maintained  in  the  best  form  that  prophetic 
invention  can  suggest  and  that  friendly  experiment  will  ratify." 

The  Christian  Work  (undenominational)  believes  that  "America 
should  enter  the  League  of  Nations  outlined  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  imperfect  tho  it  is,"  and  in  a  recent  issue  it  assembles 
resolutions  passed  by  Church  bodies  in  favor  of  the  League  and 
opinions  of  Christian  leaders  who  advocate  it.  The  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  said:  "We  express  our  conviction  that 
such  great  moral  issues  should  not  be  degraded  to  tho  plane 
of  partizan  politics,  and .  respectfully  urge  upon  our  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  suitable 
reservations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment."  The  Southern 
Baptists  adopted  no  resolution  on  the  topic,  but  Dr.  George  W. 
Truett,  in  an  address  from  the  east  steps  of  the  National  Capitol, 
exprest  "the  unhesitating  belief  that  the  unquestioned  ma- 
jorities of  both  great  political  parties  in  this  country  regard 
the  delay  in  the  working  out  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  a  national 
and  world-wide  tragedy."  Each  Presidential  nominee,  if  elected, 
was  asked  by  the  International  Congregational  Council  to 
"make  every  effort,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate,  to  have  the 
United  States  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  that  America 
may  assume  its  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of  promoting  in- 
ternational justice  and  preserving  international  peace."  The 
National  Congregational  Council  exprest  itself  as  favoring 
"the  ratification  and  adoption  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  without  amendments  and 
with  only  such  reservations  as  shall  strengthen  the  moral 
influence*  of  the  United  States."  The  Lambeth  Conference  of 
the  Anglican  and  Associated  Churches  commends  "to  all 
Christian  people  the  principles  which  underlie*  the  League  of 
Nations."  In  committee  the  American  bishops  approved  the 
findings  with  reservations.  Such  a  compromise  should  be 
effected  between  (ho  President  and  the  Senate  "as  shall  secure 
a  real  and  effective  League  of  Nations,"  resolved  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  A  resolution  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Assembly  "heartily  indorses  (he  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United    States   of   America    resolved    "that     we    urge1    upon    our 

Government  the  necessity  of  immediate  affirmative  action 
which  will  permit  America  to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
such  reservations  a-  righteousness  requires."  The  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Stales  exprest  itself 
"as  favoring  the  speedy  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
participation  in  a  League  of  Nations."  While  the  Peace'  Confer- 
ence was  under  way  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  assured  the  President  of  iis  "fullest  supporl  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  of  Nations."  Speaking  feu-  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  which  will  convene  in  conference  in 
May,  1921,  Dr.  8.  S.  Hough,  executive  secretary  of  the*  United 

Enlistment     Movement     of    that     body,    writes    that     "a    gre'at 

majoritj  of  United  Brethren  are  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  such  modifications  only  as  may  safeguard  legitimate, 
important  interests."  It  is  the  prevailing  rule  of  tho  Evange*lieai 
Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  of  North  America  ne>(  toacl  officially 
upon  "controversial  questions  of  statesmanship";  but  Secretary 
of  the  Syne, el  .le>seph  A.  Anelorson  thinks  "the  great  majority 
of  1he<  clergy  are*  in  favor  of  such  a  league*,  in  tho  hope  that  it 
might    at    [east  lessen    war  in   the-  future."     We  are  reminded 
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Phut  •  by  International 


POPE   BENEDICT   AMONG   HIS   AMERICAN    "KNIGHTS.'' 
"Let  the  Americans  have  what  they  want,"  he  exclaimed  when  "  movie  "  operators  prest  forward  to  photograph  him. 


that  15,309  clergymen  signed  a  petition  urging  the  Senate  cf 
the  United  States  "to  ratify  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  embodying 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
without  amendments  or  such  reservations  as  would  require  re- 
submission of  the  Treaty  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  Germany." 
Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  clergymen  exprest  themselves  as 
opposed  to  the  League,  and  refused  to  sign. 


K.  OF  C.  TO    FIGHT   "SHAMEFUL   PROPA- 
GANDA" IN   ROME 


E 


rET  THE  AMERICANS  HAVE  WHAT  THEY  WANT," 
exclaimed  Pope  Benedict  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
a  Catholic  layman's  organization,  he  opened  the  Vatican  gar- 
dens to  motion-picture  operators  and  for  the  first  time  himself 
took  a  leading  part  by  posing,  first  with  various  groups,  and 
then  for  "close-ups."  He  exprest  much  amusement  at  the  per- 
sistence of  the  American  photographers  when,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  Vatican  officials,  the  "movie"  operators  went  within  fom- 
feet  of  the  Pontiff  and  "shot"  him  smiling  into  the  camera. 
It  was  in  such  a  spirit  that  the  Pope  welcomed  the  pilgrims, 
blest  them  for  their  great  work  during  the  war,  and  cautioned 
them  to  keep  their  program  free  from  anything  of  a  political 
character.  As  crusaders  having  care  of  the  faith  in  their  hands, 
he  pointed  out  to  them  their  duty  in  helping  combat  the  "shame- 
ful propaganda"  being  conducted  in  the  Eternal  City  to  win 
young  men  away  from  the  Church  through  the  "pleasures  of 
sport,"  which  sounds  something  like  a  reference  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  And  it  seems  that  the  Knights  intend  to  take  up 
the  work  and  fight  this  influence  in  Rome.  Thus  John  B. 
Kennedy  writes  in  America  (Catholic): 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  body  of  laymen  have  ever  been 
so  signally  privileged  as  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Church  Militant  their  order  for  active 
service.  These  orders  are  usually  received  indirectly;  but  here 
the  Father  of  Christendom  summoned  his  knights  by  name  and 
pointed  out  the  work  they  were  to  do  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
threshold  of  his  home.  They  were  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
him.     To  them  he  called  for  a  new  crusade,  not  in  foreign  lands, 


not  where  the  outposts  of  civilization  tremble  before  pagan 
assaults;  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  Eternal 
Rome!  There  is  poetry  in  that.  Knights  from  the  western 
hemisphere,  t  he  hemisphere  discovered  by  the  first  Knight,  they 
were  ordered  to  return  to  Rome  to  crusade  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  him  who  controls  the  funds  of  grace  of  all  the  great 
crusades.  The  Knights  knelt  for  the  Apostolic  blessing.  Then 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  stept  down  from  his  throne,  and  his  little 
figure  worked  its  way  through  the  double  ranks  of  Knights, 
as  he  shook  hands  and  gave  an  individual  blessing  to  all." 

In  his  welcoming  address,  as  it  appears  in  the  Catholic  press, 
the  Pope  recalled  "the  provident  and  charitable  activity  of  the 
Knights  during  the  recent  war,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  all  the  countries  afflicted  by  the  terrible  calamity  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  vivid."  It  was  a  work,  he  declared, 
which  "gained  the  praise  and  admiration,  not  only  of  Catholics, 
but  of  all  of  good  heart,  without  distinction  of  faith  or  nation- 
ality, and  not  only  from  simple  citizens  but  from  governments, 
too.  And  shall  not  what  they  have  said  find  echo  from  tis 
who,  while  we  could  not  arrest  the  awful  scourge,  set  before 
ourself  the  noble  purpose  of  at  least  mitigating  its  consequences?  " 
And  that  the  Knights'  effort  brought  forth  so  much  fruit  Pope 
Benedict  attributed  to  the  "intimately  religious  spirit  which  in- 
spires the  beloved  association  itself  and  causes  in  each  and 
every  one  of  its  members  that  clear-cut,  open,  and  entire  profes- 
sion and  practise  of  the  Catholic  religion  which  does  so  much 
to  make  the  individual  morally  honorable  and  socially  useful." 
He  pointed  out  another  task  for  them  in  counteracting  "a  shame- 
ful propaganda"  which  "is  trying  to  rob  our  children  nearest  to 
us  of  the  most  precious  heritage  left  them  by  their  forefathers, 
the  Catholic  faith."     The  Pope  complained  that — 

"There  is  a  very  network  of  endeavor  to  that  shameful  end. 
They  are  trying  to  attract  our  young  men  who  are  so  inclined 
to  the  pleasures  of  sport  into  associations  which,  while  they  give 
facilities  for  satisfying  that  inclination,  tend  to  make  insidious 
attack  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  on  the  sacred  treasure  of 
Catholic  principles.  They  relieve  material  distress  and  ai  tin' 
same  moment  steal  a  patrimony  of  inestimable  value,  the  patri- 
mony of  the  faith.  You,  noble  Knights  of  Columbus,  are  no) 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  propaganda,  of  which  we  speak,  and  we 
glory  in  the  hope  that,  in  conformity  witli  the  aims  of  your 
Association,  you  will  set  your  good  propaganda  here  in   Rome, 
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ainst  tin  wicked  propaganda  which  to  our  sorrow  we  set 
.  idely  spread  in  this  dear  citj  . 
"There  is  another  field  of  competition  opening  before  you. 
gle  bring  you  as  much  merit  as  ii  brings  us  hope" 

-     •  Knight  James  A.  Flaherty  replied: 

■  We,   the  Knights  of  Columbus,  pledge  you  our  love  and 
All    the  energy    of  our   Catholic   manhood,   all   the 
ice  in  our  power,  i>  yours  to  command.     In  the  Middle 
Knights  were  the  champions  of  the  weak  and   the 
In  the  ages  of  chivalry  men  were  proud  to  do  battle 
aid  truth.     Wo.  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  will  fol- 
low where  you  lead.     Your  cause  is  our  cause.       Your  weal  or 
as  joy  or  sorrow  for  us. 
or  final  word  is  a  petition  for  your  blessing.     With  that 
ssing  we  will  go  back  to  America  strengthened  in  our  resolve 
rork  for  (!<•<!  and  country.     In  that  greal  land,  where  the 
ition  of  freedom  is  a  glorious  heritage,  your  blessing 
will  help  us  to  give  t<>  our  fellow  citizens  an  example  of  Catholic 
ghthood,  and  be  an  incentive  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
<ry  of  Qod.     Holy  Father,  Mess  us." 

i  Rome  the  Knights  unv.  iled  at  Metz  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lafayette,  their  gift  to  France,  and  presented  a 
gold  Katun  to  Marsha]  Foci  as  "tlio  ideal  Christian  soldier." 
It  was  a  dramatic  scene,  says  the  Boston  Pilot  (Catholic).  "  The 
mis-ions  of  American  and  French  citizens,  Catholic  and  non- 
tholic,  will  feel  the  urge  of  patriotism  rise  stronger  within 
them,  and  their  faith  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  inspir- 
ing Bpeotacle  of  the  American  pilgrims  on  the  soil  of  France." 


"The  Christian  communitj  includes  all  those  who  are  not 
definitely  and  positively  antagonistic  to  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  many  and  diverso 
elements  are  to  lie  counted.  But  who  can  deny  that  in  this 
community  the  real  influence  and  power  of  Christians  are  to  bo 
found  to-day?" 


OUR    UNLISTED   CHRISTIANS 

BEYOND  OUR  DENOMINATIONAL  DREAMINGS 
ue  have  constantly  before  us  "the  consciousness  of  the 
eat  outside  brotherhood  which  is  moving  forward,  if 
not  exactly  'like  a  mighty  army,'  at  hast  with  some  of  the 
ehai  tics  of  the  ami. nt   tribal  movements,  swarming  and 

.  ttling  and  advancing  through  the  years."     But  only 
when  we  pause  to  think  do  we  realize  thai  beyond  the  narrow 
fines  "f  creed  the  Christian  community  includes  more  than 
the  membership  of  the  churches,  more  than  the  total  member- 
ship of  all  ih<-  religious  bodi<  s  in  the  land.     In  this  community, 
rr.  r  iii  Tht  Intellii  Reformed  Church  in  America), 

mu-t  be  numbered  "all  those  who  are  influenced  ever  so  slightly 
toward  good,  morality,  righl  living,  lion,  sty,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  are  found  flowering  in  Christian  character." 
Whether  aware  «»f  it  or  not.  "these  people  are  influenced  by  the 
of  religion  or  by  the  example  of  its  followers,  and 
oeesarily  are  to  be  included  in  the  Christian  community." 
Ther.  artain  impressiveness"  in  the  figures  compiled  b\ 

the  Census.     Th.re  are  L'_'7,  Is?  religious  organ- 
in  the  land,  with  a    total   membership  reported  at    11,- 
I .;■_•   church   edifices,    valued   at    $1,676,600,582, 

llued    al     $218,846,096.      There    were    at     lli. 

time  of  the  report   194,759  Sunday-schools,  with  a  registration 

of  ]'<  ••  ■  ij.iU.     But,  d(  .Ian  a  Mi.-  writer: 

"Th>-  point  that  mil-'  isted  on  i-.  that  greal  as  these 

•  umerically,  th«  \  d<>  not  tell  the  whole  truth.    Indeed, 

the  re[K.rt  declares  on  tin-  verj   lir-t  pa'/.-  that  'there  is  no  at- 

ure  the  intangible  features  of  church 

life  or  to  .-tin.  'ue;   nor  does  the  report  touch,  except 

inoii  ■■  Inch,  altho  conduct.  .1  bj  church 

>ple  and  having  sympathetic  relation  with  church  organizal  ion  . 

under  the  contn  I  of  those  organizations.    Among  these 

•  hi    "i  "mi!/    ,\b  n'-  <  Christian  Associa- 

<  liri-ti;.ii  Association,  the  Woman's 

Union,  and  others;    the  American  Bibb 

American   'I  '<•.     These  have  l><  en 

■   tli.-  characb  r  of  t heir 

■  hi   n  port  is  .-peciiicallx  limited, 

n  hip,  <  ach  of  « Inch 

:   di-Mli.-t    n  •  ip.' 


AMERICAS    WASTE   OF   BABIES 

SPEA  KING  OF  MACHIN  E-G  V  X  S(()UADS  being  suicide 
clubs— "the  only  really  eligible  person  to  join  a  suicide 
club  is  the  American  baby.  It  is  more  dangerous  and 
daring  for  a  baby  to  be  born  in  America  than  it  was  for  our  boys 
in  France  to  enter  the  first-line  trenches."  Thus  forcibly 
Frank  C.  Lockwood,  dean  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  brings 
home  to  us  in  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) 
America's  neglect  of  her  children.  In  the  business  of  growing 
babies  he  finds  that  no  other  civilized  country  has  such  a  bad 
record.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  United  States  fourteen  babies 
out  of  every  hundred  die  in  their  first  year.  "The  younger 
the  infant,  the  higher  the  death-rate,"  grimly  comments  the 
writer.  But  this  waste  of  our  most  important  product  can 
be  prevented,  as  was  proved  by  a  baby-welfare  campaign  carried 
on  last  year  at  Clifton.  Arizona,  by  the  university  home  demon- 
stration agent.  Results  were  successful  and  permanent.  In 
this  community, from  1910  to  1918,  there  were,  during  the  four 
hot  months,  an  average  of  fifteen  deaths  a  year  among  infants 
under  six  years  of  age  from  digestive  diseases  alone.  In  1919, 
during  the  four  hot  months,  as  a  result  of  tin*  campaign,  only 
one  child  under  six  years  died  of  a  digestive,  ailment.  Other 
communities  havo  followed  the  baby-welfare  program  with 
excellent  results,  we  are  told;  "but,  at  host,  this  heavy  death- 
rate  among  our  fiabies  is  a  disgraco  to  tho  American  public" 
Hoys  and  girls  of  school  age,  says  the  writer,  are  treated  not 
much  better  than  the  babies.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are 
suffering  from  serious  physical  defects  that  might  easily  be 
remedied  if  the  particular  States  and  communities  were  as  careful 
and  humane  as  they  should  be  in  providing  medical  inspection 
for  all  children,  establishing  community  clinics,  and  installing 
school  and  community  nurses.  This  is  offered  as  a  simple  and 
approved  program:  "Long  hours  of  sleep  with  open  windows; 
daily  use  of  the  tooth-brush;  one  full  bath  a  week;  plenty  of 
outdoor  play  every  day;  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day; 
plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  diet;  a  bowel  movement 
every  day."  If  these  few  rules  were  obeyed,  "our  American 
children  would  be  healthy  little  animals,  whatever  elso  they 
might  be."  If  we  really  have  the  welfare  of  our  young  at  heart, 
here  are  a  few  other  things  we  should  do: 

"We  ought  to  tea.di  our  children  health  'in  terms  of  strength, 
and  beauty  and  joy,  rather  than  of  weakness  and  disease.'  We 
should  tell  a  boy  that  if  he  keeps  clean  and  sleeps  long  hours  and 
takes  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  he  will  feel  well,  and  will  ^row 
up  to  be  a  good  athlete  and  hunter  and  fighter  for  the  weak  and 
for  good  causes,  like  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  ^irls  should  be 
told  that  by  keeping  clean  and  well  they  will  have  a  sense  of 
bodily  comfort,  and  will  grow  up  fresh,  pretty,  and  attractive, 
like  the  girls  in  the  advertisements  of  the  high-grade  magazines—1 
or  at  hast  ;is  n.ar  like  them  as  an  actual  human  being  could 
ever  become.  In  teaching  very  young  children  the  necessary 
rules  of  health,  ii  is  enough  to  tell  them  what,  to  do,  rather 
I  hau    why    it    should   be  done.      The  all-iin  porta.nf  thing  at    this 

age  is  to  install  right  physical  habits.  Children  of  grammar- 
school  age  should  be  given  the  why,  so  that  I  hey  may  have  their 
reason  satisfied,  and  BO  cooperate  more  cheerfully  and  wisely  in 

the  health  program  laid  oui  for  them.  At  the  high-school  age, 
scientific    knowledge   concerning   health   and    personal    welfare 

lioiild    be    imparted    to    the    child,    and    he    should    lie    actively 

interested  in  community  health  programs.  By  that  time  he 
will  have  reached  a  point  where  he  is  not  only  able  to  care  for 
himself  intelligently,  but  also  to  be  willing  to  help  promote  and 
conserve  civic  conditions  that  make  for  good  health  and  clean, 
ate  communitj  life." 
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Tis  Campbell's  Soup  each  day 
Creates  my  forceful  way 
So  the  winning  kick 
s  an  easy  trick 
any  old  game  I  play" 


"Putting  it  over" 

Only  a  few  extra  ounces  of  energy 
or  the  lack  of  it  make  all  the  difference 
nine  times  in  ten  between  success 
and  failure,  between  just  missing  it 
and  just  "putting  it  over"  in  anything 
you  do. 

This  is  why  good  soup  is  so 
important.  Eaten  every  day  it  is  one 
of  the  surest  promotives  of  extra  energy 
and  vigor. 

The  tonic  and  strengthening  effect 
of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  on  digestion 
and  other  body-building  processes 
makes  its  regular  use  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improved  health 
and  condition. 

Why  not  enjoy  this  tempting  and 


nourishing  soup 


for  di 


inner 


tod 


ay: 


MPs 


. '»_ '■    - 


-A&r*-***^** 


1TDMATQ 


21  kinds         15c  a  can 


■ 
1 


i 


OUPS 


LOO  A  POri  'tili  J&DJtilD  VJtitfM  LA=)3i 


CURRENT-     POETRY 


EVER"?  dog  has  its  day  in  Mr.  Robert 
Frothingham's  "Songs  of  Dogs: 
An  Anthology"  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany), from  the  highly  metaphysical 
canine,  u>  whom  his  master  confides 
meditations  on  immortality,  to  the  or- 
dinary mongrel  of  strenuous  action, 
chummed  with  by  some  dough-boy  on  the 

tie-fields  of  France.  Only  when  we 
come  across  a  collection  of  poems  to  dogs 
andaboul  dogs  do  we  realize  how  variously 
intimate  is  their  companionship.  En- 
couraging to  a  cynic  observer  of  humanity 

ild  be  the  discovery  that  all  these 
writers  of  dog-poems  have  the  highesl 
For  dogs  whatever  their  judgments 
may  be  on  their  own  kind:  and  there  in- 
turns  to  mind  the  sharp  remark 
of  Byron  thai  "tin  more  I  see  of  men  the 
more  I  like  dogs."  Of  the  dignified  and 
impressive  sort  of  poem  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  this  anthology  is — 

Till     1  \r\II.I\C   ONE 

Hi     JOSI  1IIIM      I'lct  BTOH     I'l    "BODY 

back  again? 

\nd  Is  your  errand  done,  • 
Unfailing  one? 

How  quick  the  graj  world,  al  your  morning  look. 
Turn-;  wonder-book  I 
« Some  in  -O  guard  and  gin-^i  ; 
Come,  <>  you  breathless,  from  a  lifelong  quest! 

h  bera  mj  heart;  and  if  a  comfort  !«■. 
\h.  comfort  me 
you  eloquent  one,  you  besl 
<  if  all  diviners,  bo  to  trace 
The  weather-gleams  upon  a  face; 
With  wordless,  querying  paw, 
Adventuring  tin  law  I 
you  shaggj  l.<>\ eliness, 

What   rail   WBfl  It?       What   ilnani   i  >•  ■>  >  >n<l  a  guess, 

Lured  you,  graj  ages  hack. 
Prom  that  lone  bivouac 
of  tin-  wild  pack? — 

it  ii.  •  'i  or  ours?    'l'li''  calling  trail 

(if  faith   that    should    not    fail' 

i  should  follow  our  poor  humanhood, 
Onlj  .  on  would ' 

ii  ami  circle     follow  and  outstrip 
Mi-n  and  their  fi  How  ghlp 
ii  your  In  art    no  1. 

"i  md-fro  of  hope  and  wistfulnesB 

Through  all  worid-weathera  ami  agalnsl  aO  ''id-' 

Can  )  now  '/ — 

Your  fall- 

It  i-  to  !».-  regretted  that  t In  -•   stanzas 

(di   a   fox-terrier  '-an   be    tr;i<-cd    onlj    to 

anonymous  authorship,   for  thej    are    as 

irate  in   observation  ■■>-    epigrammatic 

in  •  on. 

Mi    FOX-TERRIEB 

\  little  demon  in  di  '■ 
I:-    re  as  S  lion 
■fa  I  had  thi  ■ 

'om  on  • 

\  litili-  universe  >>f  lo 

I  wish  1  did  • 

\-.  he  baa  dot..   • 

\  little  lump  of  loyal 

No  power  could  turn  from  in.  . 
J   wi-h   I   bad  a  Im  art 

d  favor-f 


\  little  fountain  full  of  faith. 

Forgiveness,  charity ; 
1  wish  1  had  his  patience 
\ml  true  nobility. 

A  little  Hash  of  fire  and  life. 

Whate'er  the  summons  be 
1  wish  that   1  could  face  the  world 

"With  half  his  energy. 

A  little  white  fox-terrier. 

In  whose  brown  eyes  1  see 
The  windows  of  a  faithful  sold 

Too  large  to  live  in  me. 

A  cheering  impression  of  comradeship 
i-  imparted  by  this  dough-boy's  frank  out- 
burst aboul  one  of  his  spoils  of  war. 

"FRENCHIE" 

Hv  Sergeant  Frank  C.  McCarthy.  A.E.F. 

1  found  him  in  a  shell-hole. 

With  a  gash  across  his  head, 
standing  guard  beside  his  master. 

Tho  he  knew  the  boy  was  dead. 

Hell  was  raining  all  around  us, 
We  could  only  lie  there  tight . 

(lot  to  sort  o'  like  each  other 

Through  the  misery  of  that  night. 

When  1  crawled  back  to  the  trenches, 
— And  I  took  his  master,  too — 

Krenchie  followed.  Guess  he  figured, 
Just  because  of  that,  I'd  do. 

Von  wouldn't  say  he's  handsome. 

He's  been  hit  a  dozen  times — 
Hut  when  we  boys  "go  over," 

Over  uilli  us  Frenchie  climbs. 

lb   has  fleas,  and  I  have  "cooties." 
He  speaks  French;  I  "no  compree." 

So  the  rule  of  fifty-flfty 

(iocs  between  my  dog  and  me. 

And  when  for  home  I'm  starting, 

If  1  live  to  see  this  through, 
.lust  one  thing  is  sure  as  shooting; 

That  my  dog  is  going,  too. 


Ti  rning  from  the  fighting  man  to  the 
fighting  dog,  Winifred  M.  Letts  affords  its 
an  excellent  exemplar  in  her  lines  on  an 
Irish  terrier.  Miss  Letts  will  he  recalled 
as  the  author  of  a  famous  war-lime  poem. 
"The  Towers  of  Oxford" 

TIM.  AN   IRISH   TERRIER 

Hv    \Vi\n  id  ti   M.    Li  i  re 

It  a  wonderful  dogs  they're  breeding  now 

Small  as  a  lira  or  large  as  a  COW 

Hill    mj   old  tad  Tim  he'll  never  be  bet 

By  an\   dog  that  ever  he  met 

'Come  on      says  he      tor  I'm  not  kilt  v« 

No  matter  the  sizi  of  tin-  dog  he'll  meet. 

Tim   trails   hi-  COat    Hie  length  o    the  si  reel 
D'ye  mind  hi-  sears  an    his  ragged  ear. 
Tin    Uk(    of  a    I  lulilin    I-  usileer  ? 

He  -  assacree  dog  that  know-  no  fear 

But    lied   stlcH   to  me  till  Ills  latest   breath 

Vn' he'd  go  with  mi   to  the  gates  of  death. 

II.  d  wait  for  a  thousand  years  may  lie 
Scratching  the  door  an  whining  for  me 
if  myself  were  Inside  in  Purgatorei 

so  I   laugh   when   I   hear  them  make  n   plain 
That  dogs  and  men  never  meet  again 
For  all  their  talk,  who  d  listen  to  thim 
With  Hie  Mini  in  the  shining  eyes  of  him? 

Would  God  '»  wasting  ■<  dog  like  Tim? 


The  kind  of  dog  that  might  have  served 
.lack  London  in  good  stead  for  his  purposes 
of  fiction  is  celebrated  in  the  following 
lines: 

YOU'RE  A  DOG 

By  C.  L.  Gilman 

At  the  kennel  where  they   bred  you  they  were 
raising  fancy  pets. 
Yellow  didn't  matter,  so  the  blood  was  blue. 
But  the  Red  Gods  mixed  a  medicine  that  can- 
celed all  their  bets — 
Make  your  tail  say  "thanks":  they've  made  a 
dog  of  you. 

Y'ou  have  heard  the  wolf-pack  howling  and  have 
barked  a  full  defiance; 
You  have  chased  the  moose  and  routed  out  the 
deer ; 
You  have  worked  and  played  and  lived  with  man 
in  honorable  alliance. 
You  have  shared  his  tent  and  camp-fire  as  his 
peer. 

When  you  might   have    copped    the  ribbon  you 
have  worn  the  harness-collar, 
Culling  thrice  your  weight  through  brush  and 
slush  and  bog. 
Sure,  you  might  have  been  a  "champion,"  with- 
out value  save  the  dollar, 
But  tho  Red  Gods  made  you  priceless — 
You're  a  dog! 

To  an  anonymous  authorship  we  aro 
obliged  to  credit  this  tragedy  of  a  long- 
haired Skye. 

TRAGEDY 

A  high-bred  young  puppy  from  Skye 

Searched  long  and  in  vain  for  his  eye. 

For  his  mistress  with  care 

Had  combed  his  long  hair 

O'er  the  place  where  these  orbs  ought  to  lie. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  the  compiler  of  this 
dog  anthology,  is  also  responsible  for  an 
equally  choice  collection  of  poems  under 
the  title  "'Songs  of  Horses"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company).  The  following  tribute 
to  the  horses  who  answered  the  call  to 
arms  will  be  relished  by  all  who  remember 
the  record  these  old  warriors  made  in  a 
day  when  their  kind  was  supposed  to  be 
obsolete. 

A  CALL  TO  THE  COW  PONIES 

By  Will  H.  Ooilvie 

They  sent  us  from  Ooorong  and  Cooper 

The  pick  of  the  Wallaby  Track  , 
To  serve;  us  as  gunner  and  trooper, 

To  serve  us  as  charger  and  hack ; 
From  Budgeribar  to  Blanchewater 

They  rilled  the  guns  of  the  West, 
That  whatever  his  fate  in  the  slaughter, 

A  man  might  ride  home  on  the  best. 

\\>   dealt  with  the  distant'Dominion, 

We  bought  in  the  far  Argentine; 
The  worth  of  our  buyers'  opinion 

Is  proved  to  tin;  hilt  in  the  lino; 
The  Clydes  from  the  edge  of  the  heather, 

The  Shires  from  the  heart  of  the  grass, 
And  the  Punches  are  pulling  together 

The  guns  where,  the  conquerors  pass. 

so  come  with  us,  buckskin  and  sorrel, 

\nd  come  wilh  us,  skewbald  and  bay; 
Your  country's  girth-deep  in  Hie  quarrel, 

Your  honor  is  roped  to  the  fray ; 
Where,  flanks  of  your  comrades  are  foaming 
Neath  saddle  and  trace-chain  and  band, 
We,  look  for  the  kings  of  Wyoming 

To  speak  for  the  sage-brush  and  sand. 
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Thats  the  way 
to  buy  heat 


A)M  th 


e  room 


YES,  the  "roomful"  is  the 
practical  way  to  measure  heat. 
It  does  not  matter  how  much  fuel 
is  bought,  nor  how  much  heat  is 
produced,  unless  you  get  the  full 
benefit  of  it  in  the  room  where  you 
want  it.  Sometimes  you  want  a 
bathroomful  and  again  a  denful; 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  the 
prompt  and  direct  way  to  get  it. 
The  Perfection  produces  the  heat 
on  the  spot. 

If  You  Could  Build  Your 
House  Over  Again 

You  would  change  a  good  many  of 
the  radiators  and  registers  around, 
wouldn't  you?  Why  not  put  a 
Perfection  Heater  near  the  window 
where  the  radiator  ought  to  be? 
Fresh  air  is.  necessary  to  health, 
and  the  ordinary  window  sash  lets 
in  a  good  deal  of  it.  But  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  heat  is  also 
necessary.  By  using  the  Perfec- 
tion Heater  in  this  way  you  get 
both.  It  throws  out  a  clean, 
intense  heat,  and  continues  to 
throw  it  out  for  about  ten  hours 
on  a  single  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 


Cheerful  as  a  Fireplace 

The  warm,  cheerful  glow  of  the 
Perfection  Heater  makes  it  a  favor- 
ite in  many  homes  that  have  no 
open  fireplaces.  Keep  children 
warm  and  keep  them  well  with  a 
Perfection  Heater.  It  weighs  only 
a  few  pounds  and  can  be  carried 
from  room  to  room  like  a  lamp. 
It  will  boil  a  teakettle,  heat  shav- 
ing water  or  dry  clothes  indoors. 
It  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  satisfactory  way  to  get  heat 
when  and  where  you  need  it. 

Protect  Against  Fuel 
Shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters 
are  now  in  use  and  are  protecting 
thousands  of  homes  daily  against 
the  perils  of  a  fuel  shortage.  Buy 
your  Perfection  now  and  end  all 
fuel  worries. 

See  Your  Dealer 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  pro- 
gressive hardware,  housefurnishing 
and  department  stores.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  Perfection 
models  handsomely  finished  in  blue 
or  black,  or  write  to  us  for  booklet 
"Warm    Rays    for    Cold    Days." 


Just  strike  a  matclj 

and  light  it — as  easy 

as  lighting  the  gaa 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

7462  PLATT  AVE     CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
•Sioe/r  in  Canada  ofr 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD  SARN1A 


i/Ilso  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves.  Ovens.  Cabinets. 

Water  Heaters  and  ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils 


Brandies  in  Principal  Cities 


PROBLEMS  •  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for   Till    LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 
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THE   ELECTORAL   COLLEGE 


LVTi:  AT  NIC  I  IT—  unusually  late,  this  time,  for  there  will  be 
women's  votes  tocounl  aswell  a- men's- — the  great  eleo- 
-*  tion  crowds  will    turn  homeward,  the    victors  jubilantly 
telling  one  another  that  "it's  all  over  but  the  cheering."     Yet, 
strictly  speaking,  not  one  voter  in  all  those  millions  will  have 
for  his  candidate,     instead,  we  vote  for  electors.     It  is 
and   not    we,    who  officially   elect   a   President.     As  Prof. 
Edward  S        irwin,  of  Princeton,  reminds  us  in  his  excellent  new 
>k,    "The   Constitution   and    What    It    Means   To-day."   the 
electors  of  eacl    Sti       "meet  and  cast  their  votes  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  following  January  and  Congress  meets  to  count 
the  votes  in  the   Hall  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  at  one 
o'clock  p.m.  of  the  second  Wedn<  sday  in  the  ensuing  February." 

-  ctlj  Bpeaking,"  says  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University,  in  "Actual  Government  as  Applied  under 
American  Conditions,"  "there  i-  no  election  in  November — 
only  a  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  each  State  who 
empowered  to  elect  a  President.  The  original  thought  was 
that  the  electors  would  act  irrespective  of  party;  but  in  the 
third  election,  of  1796,  it  was  understood  beforehand  thai  the 
teralist  electors  would  vote  for  Adams  and  the  Republican- 
Democratic  electors  for  Jefferson; 'and  in  the  twenty-six  Presi- 
dential elections  since  that  time  there  is  no  ease  of  an  elector 
who  has  east  bis  ballot  in  opposition  to  the  expectation  of  those 
who  vot.d  for  him.  Tin  electors,  therefore,  are  really  so  many 
counters     three    for    Delaware,    thirty-nine    for    New     York, 

and  -i.  mi. 

"The  indirect   system  i>  intended  to  avoid  a  danger.     Each 
<■  I. a-  a-  man;  electors  as  it  hass<  oators  ami  representatives, 

and  hence  UO  Presidenl   can  be  chosen  who   has  not   friends  and 

Bupportere  in  about  half  the  States  in  the  Union:  there  can  not 
l»   such  a  thing  as  a  New  England  President,  or  a  Middle-State 

rident,  or  a  Southern  President,  or  a  Western  President. 
Furthermore,  the  Bystem  avoids  a  great  temptation  to  electoral 
fraud-  in   the  -trout'  part\    States." 

:  immies"  is  thi  epithel  Professor  Corwin  bestows  .upon 

our  elector-,  tho  "the  intervention  of  the  [Electoral]  ( toUege  in  the 
ction  of  the  Presidenl  i-  still  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
-me.  i-  permits  the  choice  of  President  to  be  bj  state-  rather 
than  by  th.  countrj  at  large,  with  the  re-uli  that  the  success- 
ful candidal  mi  considerably  less  than  a  majority,  or  even 
than  a  plurality,  of  tin  p., pular  votes  cast.  Tim-,  suppose  that 
■rl.  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  two  State-  in  the 

Union,  ami   thai    New    York   with  forty-five  electoral  votes  went 

I.;,    a    narrow    margin,    while    Pennsylvania    with 
thirty-eight  elec  and  with  a  somewhat  smaller  popula- 

tion thi  york  went  overwhelmingly    Republican.      The 

Dei    ••  ndidate   would   be  elected,   tho   the   Republican 

ould  have  much  th<  larger  popular  vote." 
mericam  th.    Electoral  College  seems  to  be  little 
e.i    formality    established    b\    the   Con- 
■  •   with  a   -  avoiding    the  consequences  of  rash 

idered  action   bj    the   voters  but   no  longer  serving 
otii.r  of  great   significance,     <  m< 
Seldom  i-  it  condemned,     h   bas  the 
of  a  quaint  and  curiouc   survival  or 
q  'ne  time   barmh         Only   re- 

garded a-  a     problem  of  democracy." 
h  all  ft-  a-:  .11  known  to  studenti  of  govern- 

•"•  "'•  tho  litth  ap]  -  the  Electoral 

CoB(  Shot  thing,  on  thi   other 


hand,  by  abolishing  it  outright?  There  are  Americans  who 
want  it  put  out  of  existence,  root  and  branch,  by  Constitutional 
amendment,  for  to  them  it  seems  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
securing  the  best    Presidents. 

In  his  wonderfully  sane  and  friendly  book,  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  the  English  diplomat  and  scholar,  James 
Bryce,  remarks  that,  "in  America,  which  is  beyond  all  other 
countries  the  country  of  a  'career  open  to  talents,'  a  country, 
moreover,  in  which  political  life  is  unusually  keen  and  political 
ambition  widely  diffused,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  highest 
place  would  always  be  won  by  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts.  But 
from  the  time  when  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  died  out  with 
.letTerson  and  Adams  and  Madison,  no  person  except  General 
Grant,  had,  down  till  the  end  of  last  century,  reached  the  chair 
whose  name  would  have  been  remembered  had  he  not  been 
President,  and  no  President  except  Abraham  Lincoln  had  dis- 
played rare  or  striking  qualities  in  the  chair.  Who  now  knows 
or  cares  to  know  anything  about  the  personality  of  James  K. 
Polk  or  Franklin  Pierce?  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  them 
is  that  being  so  commonplace  they  should  have  climbed  so  high." 

For  this  all  too  frequent  elevation  of  second-rate  men  ty)  tho 
Presidency  critics  of  American  institutions  are  beginning  to  hold 
the  Electoral  College  measurably  responsible.  Writing  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Edmond  G.  Lowry  takes  that  view, 
and  quotes  "one  of  the  senators  who  is  prepared  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College" 
as  saying: 

"If  a  few  men  are  able  under  existing  conditions  to  control 
the  nominations  of  two  great  rival  parties,  as  they  have  done 
recently,  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  the  wants  of  tho 
voters,  then  the  only  right  given  to  the  voter  is  that  of  choosing 
between  these  two  samples  which  .are  set  before  him. 

"And  even  tho  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  they  are  helpless, 
because  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  an  in- 
dependent candidate  for  President,  no  matter  what  demand 
there  may  bo  from  the  people.  The  Electoral  College  stands 
in  the  way.  In  order  to  run  for  President,  it  is  necessary  to 
organize  in  every  State,  in  every  congressional  district  of  every 
State,  and  select  candidates  to  become  electors  pledged  to  the 
man  who  is  to  be  the  candidate.  This  takes  not  only  time  but  a 
great  sum  of  money.  If  could  not  be  done  in  behalf  of  any 
independent  candidate  for  President  without  the  expenditure 
of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

"  If  the  Electoral  College  were  abolished  and  the  people  allowed 
to  vote  direct  for  President  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the 
men  who  control  political  conventions  would  be  more  careful  in 
i  heir  selections.  The  platforms  would  be  statements  of  principles 
lather  than  wordy  attempts  to  avoid  saying  anything. 

'"It  can  not  be  said  that  the  people  a1  the  ballot-box  can  vote 
as  they  please,  because  they  are  not  voting  for  President  at  tho 
ballot-box.  They  can  not  agree  among;  themselves  in  any  State 
upon  the  nomination  of  an  independent  set  of  electors  and  write 
in  the  names.  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility.  They 
must  take  the  dose  thai  litis  been  given  them,  and  the  only 
privilege  thai  has  been  accorded  them  is  the  right  to  choose 
between    two    men    that     have    been    thus    selecled. 

"If  the  Electoral  College  were  out  of  the  way  all  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  to  announce  the  name  of  the  independent 
candidate  and  to  comply  in  I  he  different  States  with  the  method 
provided  by  law  for  putting  the  one  name  on  the  ticket.  It 
would  be -a  very  simple  procedure,  inexpensive  and  perfectly 
practicable.  Every  State  in  the  Union  which  has  an  official 
ballot  provides  lor  a  method  of  putting  names  on  the  ticket, 
which  are  not  nominated  by  political  parties.  Such  machinery 
i  already  provided  for  in  every  Stale,  and  applies  to  every 
office  except  those  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
reason  it  can  not  apply  to  these  positions  is  because  the  Electoral 
( 'ollege  stand-  in  the  Way." 
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The  pulse  of  industry 


Amidst  the  roar  and  clatter  of  engines,  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  oil  and  steam 
and  heat,  harnessed  power  wrenches  and  pounds  in  a  mad  effort  to  get  free.  Life  and 
property  are  at  hazard  in  boiler-room  and  engine-room  the  moment  vigilance  relaxes 
or  piping  yields. 

The  best  engineer  is  always  on  guard.  So,  too,  is  the  best  pipe.  For  over  seventy 
years  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  has  proven  its  worth  under  the  severe  conditions  of 

power-plant  service. 

Its  staunch  endurance  under  physical  strains,  united 
with  remarkable  anti-corrosive  qualities  and  perfect 
welding,  cutting,  and  threading  properties,  makes 
Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  the  standard  also  in 
the  mines  and  oil  fields,  on  railroads  and  ships,  in 
plumbing,  heating,  and  refrigeration  service — wher- 
ever pipe  of  quality  is  demanded,  the  sort  of  pipe 
that  safeguards  life  and  property  and  stands  for 
true  economy. 

Specify  Reading —  the  Pipe  that  Endures 


Bulletin  No.  1 

Reading  Wrought   Iron   Pipe 

in  the  Making  and  in  Service 

sent  free  on  request 
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WAGES   IN   GREAT    BRITAIN— 1914-1920 

[MARTIN    K.    JOHNSON,    London  Office.   International  Banking  Corporation.) 


IV   THE   FOLLOWING   SHORT  SUMMARY    1   have  at- 
tempted to  show  the  ris.  in  the  rates  of  wages  of  the  indus- 
trial population  of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  those 
paid  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  greal  European  War. 

Increases  in    larger  or  smaller'  degree  have  been  granted  in 

.11  the  principal    industries  during  the  past   five  or  six  years, 

culminating  in  the  fa.t  that  weekly  rates  of  wages  ranged  in 

different  eases  from  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  to  over  one  hundred 

and   fifty   P«  (-«''lt-  on   prewar  rates  at    the  beginning  of  the 

r  1919. 

date  there  have  been  still  further  increases  granted 
in  nearly  every  grade  of  industry  and  the  struggle  still  continues 
to  bring  the  weekly  wage-earnings  up  to  something  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enhanced  cost  of  living,  admitted,  according  to  tho 
latesl  available  figures,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  per  cent,  on  prewar  prices. 

In  order  to  show  how  earnings  have  advanced,  I  am  classifying 
industry  into  the  following  trade  groups: 
Building  Trad 
(6)  Coal-mining. 

Engineering  and  Ship-building. 
•    Textile. 
(e)    Transport. 
(J)   Agricultural. 

These  six  groups   will  give  a  fair  average  and  index  to  tho 
general  industry  of  the  country  and  will  show  the  trend  of  wages: 
(a)   Building  Tradt ». 

Increases  in  the  building  trades  have  naturally  varied  con- 
siderably   in    different    districts. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  weekly  rates  paid  on 
Angus)  1.  1914,  and  those  paid  on  February  29,  1920,  together 
with  the  percentage  increase: 


Ann.  if. 

I'jl) 

s.  d. 

Bricklayers  ■  •                                                to  7 

Umn                           39  8 

<  ariM-nN-rs                          .'JO  1 1 

Plomben  39  9 

Plasterers  40  2 

Palnten  36  3 

Laborers.  .  -"'■  11 


Feb.  V.),  Increase. 

19Z0  Per  Cent. 

s.      d. 

83       7  IOC 

83       9  111 

83       5  100 

83       0  111 

s.!        0  100 

-1        5  121 

70       3  161 


Coal-Mining. 

Wages    in    this    industry    vary     considerably     with    different 
of  workpeople,  and   the  latesl   available  figures  tend  to 
■    thai   rates  now  range  from  one  hundred  per  cent,  up  to 
hundred   and    fifty    per  cent,   above   tho  prewar   standard; 
while  the  average  for  all  classes  is  estimated  to  be  between  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.  , 
Figun  b  as  to  the  van  ing  rates  paid  are  not  a\ ailable,  and  the 
re  does  not    take  into  account   the  further  general  increase 
which  has  recently  been  granted  by  the  Governmenl  to  the  coal- 
miners,  which  is  believed  to  amount  to  a  flat  all-round  increa 

p-buUding. 
In  these  industries  advances  over  the  prewar  rates  have  been 
grant.-d  amounting  to  33     fid.  s  week  for  men  on  time  rate-. 
tether  with  a  bonus  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  total 

In  some  districts  the  advance  has  amounted  to  as  much  as 
:\     1 '  ,'i.  where  men  have  been  paid  by  the  hour. 

men  on   piece-work   the  general  advance  amounted   to 
•  i  In  r  with  a  bonus  of  seventeen  and  one 

half  !><  r  .■(■Hi 

The    following    tabl>     shows    'In     averagi      mere;, 


Engtnrrrtng 

iii'l  Tun 
Inm-moldem 


ling 
-hiew  r 


i 

/  eft 

Increase 

rjr, 

Pet  Cent 

'/ 

d 

1 1 

1  IL' 

1 1 

s 

I  OS 

12 

1 

36 

- 

106 

■ 

III 

1 1 

ISO 

lO 

1 

i 

., 

'1 

no 

113 

1 1 

1 

-I 

1 06 

22 

III 

7 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  increase  is 
..bout  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent,  for  skilled  workers,  while 
that  for  laborers  is  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  further  general  increases  in  these 
trades  have  since  been  granted,  amounting  to  6s.  per  week,  to 
operate  in  two  equal  instalments  in  April  and  June  of  this  year. 

The  general  increases  granted  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades  have  been  extended  in  a  large  measure  to  a  num- 
ber of  workers  in  other  metal  trades,  the  increases  varying  in  the 
different  occupations  from  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  over  two 
hundred  per  cent,  on  prewar  rates. 

(d)  Textiles. 

I.  Cotton.  For  workers  in  this  industry,  the  changes  in  rates 
of  wages  usually  tako  tho  form  of  percentage  additions  to  stand- 
ard piece  price  lists. 

In  July,  1914,  wages  stood  at  five  per  cent,  and  by  the  end 
of  February,  1920,  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent. 
above  the  standard  piece-rate. 

With  regard  to  this  increase,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
thirty  per  cent,  was  granted  in  1919  concurrently  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  weekly  working  hours  from  fifty-five  and  one-half  to 
forty-eight.  On  the  average,  wages  in  this  industry  are  about 
one  hundred  and  five  per  cent,  up  on  prewar  level  rates. 

Early  in  the  present  year  (1920)  flat-rato  bonuses,  varying 
from  £4  to  £9,  have  been  granted  in*  tho  form  of  monthly  in- 
stalments, while  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  a  viow  to  a 
further  general  advance  in  rates. 

II.  Woolen  and  Worsted.  For  most  of  tho  workers  in  tho 
Yorkshire  district  rates  rise  or  fall  in  conjunction  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Genoral  increases  on  basis  rates  have  been  also  given. 
The  average  increase  up  to  February  29  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum  of  37s.  6d.  a  week. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  tho  minimum  rate  in  July, 
1914,  amounted  to  29s.  per  weok,  whilo  at  tho  end  of  February, 
1920,  this  had  beon  increased  to  56s.  per  weok,  or  an  incroaso 
of  between  eighty-seven  and  ninety-three  per  cent. 

1 1  lias  since  been  arranged  that  this  minimtim  rate  of  56s. 
shall  bo  increased  to  68s.  per  week. 

(e)  Transport. 

Railways.  From  January  1,  1920,  revised  scales  camo  into 
force  for  the  principal  grades,  with  tho  oxception  of  signalmen, 
drivers,  firemen,  and  cleaners,  based  on  an  additional  38s.  por 
week  on  the  prewar  average  rate. 

signalmen  have  received  the  same  increase,  whilo  ongino- 
drivers,  firemon,  and  cleaners  have  been  receiving  the  revised 
rates  which  wero  adopted  in  August,  1919,  whilo  these  rates 
have  since  been  further  increased  by  In.  per  week  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919,  by  2s.  from  December  1,  and  by  3s.  from  March  1, 
L920. 

As  from  August  1,  1919,  inspectors,  foremen,  and  other  male 
supervisory  staff  receive  the  now  scale  of  pay,  rising  from  £170 
per  annum,  or  65s.  Gd.  per  week,  to  £350  per  annum,  or  134s.  6rf. 
per  weok,  with  an  additional  £10,  or  4s.  per  week,  for  men  work- 
ing in  London. 

Dock  laborers  at  the  principal  ports  have  received  advances 
from  6s.  to  8s.  per  day  on  their  prewar  rates,  culminating  in  tho 
latesl  award,  whereby  16s.  p<t  day  is  the  basis  rato  of  pay  for 
men  engaged  in  this  class  of  work. 
A  griculture. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Corn-Production  Act  of  1917, 
minimum  rates  have  been  fixt  for  workers  in  this  industry. 

The  minimum  rates  for  England  and  Wales  in  February, 
1920,  range  from  36s.  6d.  to  42s.  6d.,  while  in  Scotland  rates 
range  from  30s.  to  42s.,  and  in  Ireland  from  22s.  to  31s.  6d. 
per  week. 

The  average  increase  is  estimated  to  be  between  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent. 

Figures  as  regards  the  pay  of  clerical  workers  throughout 
the  country,  which  includes  something  over  sixty  thousand 
bankmen  and  a  very  large  number  of  insurance  clerks,  are  not 
available,  tho  on  a  conservative  basis  the  average  incroaso 
amounts  to  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
ci  ill  over  prewar  rates,  while  in  the  higher  grades  of  government 
ice  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  hundred  and  ten  officials 
recor  e  a  salary  of   £2,000  a  year,  or  more. 
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There  are  special  Certain-teed  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  every 
need.  All  are  sold  on  the  Certain-teed  fair  price  policy,  which 
means  savings  for  you.  You  pay  only  a  price  based  on  the 
cost  of  producing  each  particular  kind  and  shade,  rather  than 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  most  colors,  which  is  the  way  paints 
are  usually  sold. 


TO  THE  expert  in  paints,  the 
formula  printed  on  every  can 
of  Certain-teed  so  plainly  proves 
superior  quality  that  the  moderate 
price  is  surprising. 

For  Certain-teed  paints  cost  you  less 
than  you  would  pay  for  other  equally 
high  grade  paints. 

Instead  of  charging  the  same  price 
for  most  colors,  Certain-teed  prices 
are  based  entirely  on  the  cost 
of  manufacture  for  each  kind  and 
color. 


Many  Certain -teed  colors  therefore 
sell  for  less  than  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  pay. 

Even  on  small  j  obs,  this  often  represents 
a  worth-while  saving;  on  the  larger 
ones  the  saving  may  be  considerable. 

Coupled  with  Certain-teed  quality,  it 

makes  Certain-teed  paints  unusually 

economical. 

For  the  Certain-teed  materials  are  so 

carefully  selected  and  so  thoroughly 

mixed   that   they   cover   an   unusual 

area  of  surface  per  gallon. 


Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 

Certainteed 


hrtain-teto 


Roofing 


■ 


sa 


^intProductt 


CERTAINTY  OF  QUALITY  AND  GUARANTEED   SATISFACTION  -  CERTAIN-TEED 


T.  R.  IN   SOME   NEW   ANECDOTES   AND   INCIDENTS 

THERE   WAS  AN    ANONYMOUS   ROOSEVELT,  the  merit  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  impor- 

author  of  a  dozen  unsigned  articles  in  The  Ladies'  Home  t a t ion,  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors."     Mr.  Leary,  as  a  news- 

Journal  during  l«nt>  ami   1917.  we  learn  in  one  of  the  paper  man,   was   thrown  into  intimate  relation  with   Colonel 

many  books  and  articles  which  appear  in  time  to  contribute  Roosevelt  for  many  years,  and  his  fresh  and  vivid  series  of  aneo- 

their  quota  of  information  to  the  celebration  of  Theodore  Roose-  dotes  and  quotations  carries  a  characteristically  enthusiastic 


wit's     birthday     anni- 

iry  on  October  27. 
Another  book  rives  his 
\  iews  upon  prohibition, 
and  still  another  calls 
attention  to  his  tl> 
in  1915,  "not  known  to 

. .  that,  in  the  event 
certain  contingencies  be- 
came facts,"  he  would 
support  Pn  -i<l<  nt  Wil- 
son for  reelection  against 
the  K<  publican  nominee. 
•   Roosevelt    Week,"  as 

•rated  throughout 
the  country  in  October, 
1919,  "will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  without 
due  recognition  this 
!"•  >  /.'■ 
.  which  has 
gath<  an  appro- 

priate  contribution    to 
the  occasion,  some  an- 
•  rom  the  biogra- 
phy    written    by     Dr. 
Ferdinand    C.    [glehart 
( 'liri-tian  Herald  Pub- 
lishing <  iompany). 
It  while    Mr. 

Police 
Commissioner  of  New 
York  City  that  Dr. 
[glehart's  acquaintance 
with  him  1*  gan.  Dur- 
ing  the  summer  <>f   1895  New  York  was  greatly  excited  over 

•  mi --ii.n.  r  |;....-.  relt's  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing Sun. lay  liquor-selling.     Conditions  then,  it  appears.  slightly 
nd. l.d  those  which  maintain  to-day.     Under  date  of  July  2, 
o  Dr.  [glehart : 

1  told  jrou,  ii  !•  with  m<   -imply  a  question  of  observing 
rny  oath  of  office.     Nothing  thai  either  the  saloon-keepers  or 
politicians  »y  will  alter  in  an.,  degree  my  position." 

written  on   the  day  after  Congress  had 
the  Amendment,  Colonel  Roosevell  .-aid: 

[glehart:    I  thank  you  for  your  book  and 

and  ]     i-h  to  congratulate  you 

on  ened   in   Congress  and   the  success   thai   is 

iming  your  long  t i trli t  againsl  alcoholism. 

"The  Amen. -.iii  saloon  has  been  one  of  ih<   mosl  mischievous 

American  ->>.ia!.  political,  and  industrial  life.     No 

arred  i  gainst  ii  than  you  have,  and  I 

am  glad  thai  privilege  to  stand  with  you  in  the 

.  -i    Lear  .  Jr        ithox  of  ;,  large  volume  called  "Talks 
;  T    I.'."     Houghton   Mifflin   Company  i,   takes   issue   with 

'h  the  flat  statemi  ul  that  "( 'ohm.  | 
Roc  not  of  tl  red  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 


ro?  -a 


'I'll  I      (.'ONTKim  TING     EDITOR. 


\  character  sketch,  i>>  Cesare,  <>r  the  ex-Presiden<  as  he  appeared  in  his  later  years. 
Hi-  birthdaj   annlversarj    will  be  widelj    celebrated  on  the  U7tli  of  this  mouth. 


indorsement  by  the 
Colonel.  "I  shall  take 
no  part  in  the  [prohi- 
bition] contest  one  way 
or  the  other,"  Roosevelt 
is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Mr.  Leary.  His  gen- 
eral view  of  the  situa- 
t  ion  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: 

"Drinking  declined 
once  it  became  an  eco- 
nomic question,  or  at 
least  as  soon  as  it  was 
recognized  as  an  eco- 
nomic factor.  It  then 
began  to  be  unfashion- 
able— at  least  to  over- 
drink—  and  the  man 
who  never  drank  at  all 
ceased  to  be  unusual  in 
any  trade  or  calling. 

"  I  am,  however,  sorry 
that  they  are  pressing 
prohibition  so  hard  at 
this  time.  It  is,  I  think, 
all  right — desirable,  in 
fact — to  limit  or  porhaps 
prohibit  the  so-called 
hard  liquors,  but  it  is  a 
mistake,  I  think,  to  stop, 
or  try  to  slop,  the  use  of 
beers  and  tho  lighter 
wines. 

"If  this  thing  goes 
through,  where  does  the 
social  side  of  life  come* 
in?  We  both  know 
that  a  'dry'  dinnor  is 
apt  to  be  a  sad  sort 
of  affair.     It  will  make  dining  a  lost  art. 

"Likewise,  I  do  not  know  how  tho  working-classes  will  take  to 
the  change.  You  and  1  have  no  need  of  the  saloon.  We  have 
other  places  to  go.  But  you  and  I  know  that  the  saloon  fits 
into  a  very  definite  place  in  the  life  of  the  tenement-dweller. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do  without  if;  what  substitutes  the 
roformers  think  they  can  give  him  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  thought  of  that,  or  that   they  care  much. 

"\\  hen  ii  comes,  prohibition  may  or  may  not  be  permanent. 
You  may,  however,  be  sure  of  one  thing — it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  repeal,  onco  it  becomes  part-  of  the  Constitution." 

A  quotation  of  a  different  sort,  dealing  with  Roosevelt  and 
"Big  Tim"  Sullivan,  brings  out  the  Colonel's  sense  of  humor 
ami  broad  humanity.     As  he  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Leary: 

"Most  men,  1  believe,  are  good  citizens  according  to  their 
lights.     Take  'Big  Tim'  Sullivan,  for  example 

"Tim  came  io  me  while  I  was  in  the  Whito  House  to  get  a 
pardon  for  a  friend.  The  man  was  in  Atlanta  for  blowing  a 
post-office  safe,  shooting  the  watchman,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Tim  was  insistent  thai  h<  hail  reformed  and  that  he'd  go  straight 
if  In-  were  pardoned.  The  post-office  folk  did  not  think  so, 
neither  did  the  Department  of  Justice.  They  insisted  the  man 
mu-l  nol  be  pardoned.  Hut,  Tim  was  so  sur(<,  so  positives  how- 
ever,  that    his  friend  had  changed   that    I   decided  to  favor  him. 

"I'll  give  you  this  pardon,  Tim,'  said  i,  'on  one  condition. 
Sou   must,  take  it    to  Atlanta  yourself,  see  this  man  before  he 
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Grown  Great  Through  Service  to  Mankind 


FROM  a  tiny  room  to  the  titan  plant  pictured  above, 
whose  floor  space  spreads  over  twenty-five  acies  and 
whose  place  is  recognized  as  greatest  among  the  world's 
manufacturers  of  lenses  and  optical  instruments — that  is  a 
far,  far  span.  It  is  the  story  of  the  house  of  Bausch  &  Lomb 
— tlte  story  of  great  growth  through  great  service. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago  John  J.  Bausch  dedicated  himself 
to  the  task  of  making  glasses  "that  human  eyes  might  see 
better  and  farther. ' '  Obscure,  maimed,  in  debt,  he  struggled 
through  long,  unrewarded  years,  upborne  alone  by  his  un- 
deviating  resolution  to  succeed  through  work  done  worthily. 

Today,  through  the  house  he  founded,  his  service  to  his 
fellow  man  has  infinitely  multiplied.  Today  the  activities 
of  Bausch  &  Lomb  cover  the  world-wide  field  of  optics. 

Through  their  Microscopical  Apparatus,  Science  discovers 
atomic,  destructive  myriads,  and  devises  means  for  man's 


protection ;  through  their  Ophthalmic  (eye)  Lenses  is  done 
mankind's  service  in  preserving  man's  most  precious 
sense;  through  their  photographic  and  photomicrographic 
lenses  world  and  atom,  nature  and  man  are  unerringly 
recorded;  through  their  projection  lenses  and  apparatus 
the  wonders  of  the  earth  are  vividly  portrayed  on  count- 
less screens,  while  their  giant  light  reflectors  flash  wide 
assurance  across  the  deep. 

It  is  with  a  frank  humility  that  Bausch  &  Lomb  speak  of  ! 
these  achievements  in  the  field  of  optics.  We  recognize 
that  such  growth  has  been  permitted  us  only  by  reason  of 
that  spirit  of  service  through  faithful,  worthy  work  and 
the  helpful  co-operation  of  our  scientific  friends  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades  which  has  tirelessly  continued  since 
John  J.  Bausch  toiled  in  his  little  shop.  That  spirit  is 
today  our  most  greatly  prized  possession;  and  it  is  a  spirit 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  in  that  wide  field 
of  optics  where  our  leadership  has  been  won. 


Write  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  in  which  you  are  interested. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY  .  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopt  icons. 
Binoculars  and  other  Optical  Jnstrununts. 
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has  a  chan  e  any  of  his  old  pals,  and  warn  him  thai  if  he 

one  again  he  will  not  only  be  punished  to  the  limit,  but 
will  have  to  finish  out  this  sentence  as  well.  There  will  be  no 
mercy  for  him.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  want  yon  to  bring 
tin-  fellow  here  and  let  me  know  how  lie's  made  out.' 

"Tim  agreed  to  this,  lie  would  have  agreed  to  anything,  and 
kept  lii-  agreement,  too.  !!<•  gol  the  pardon  and  went  his  way. 
I  forgol  all  about  the  thing  until,  just  one  year  after,  I  was  told 
Tim  was  waiting  to  see  me.  He  had  an  appointment,  he  told 
the  attendant.  I  could  not  recall  any.  but  1  always  liked  the 
l>i>r  ft  How  and  I  had  him  sent  in. 

"'Mr.  President,'  said  he,  when  he  came  in.  ' I've  come  about 
that  ft  How  Blank.  You  know  you  told  me  to  bring  him  here 
when  he'd  been  out  a  year  and  let  you  know  how  he's  been 

•iiiLr.      Hi's  «  ntside  now.' 

"'Yes,  1  remember,'  I  told  him.  "How  has  he  been  doing?' 
•11.'-  been  perfect,  Mr.  President."  said  the  big  fellow. 
'When  1  got  him  to  New  York  1  put  him  to  work  behind  a  wheel 
in  a  gambling-house,  and  he'-  been  doing  tine  ever  sine." 

"That  was  good  behavior,  a-  'Big  Tim'  saw  it!" 

In  1915,  >>n  Mr.  Leary's  authority,  Roosevell  threatened  to 
support  Wilson.     As  the  story  goes: 

The  threal  was  made  at  a  Luncheon  given  at  the  Harvard 
Club  i:  Dew  mber  of  that  year  by  the  late  Robert  J.  Collier. 
in  explaining  the  famous  Gary  dinner  to  me,  Colonel 
Roosevell  repeated  the  threat.  ...  "1  said  that,  much  as  I 
dislike  Mr.  Wilson  and  despise  his  policies,  in  the  event  of  the 
R<  publioans  nominating  any  man  on  a  hyphen  platform  or  on 
hyphenated    promises,    I    would   support    President    Wilson  for 

election  with  all  of  the  strength  at   my  command. 

"And.  by  Godfrey,  I  mean  it!  If  there's  a  mongrel  platform 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Convention,  much  as  I  dislike 
Wilson  I'll  stump  the  country  for  him  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  and  I  won't  ask  his  permission  to  do  so  either. 

"I  dislike  Wilson,  1  dislike  his  policies  almost  to  the  point  of 
bate,  but  1  am  too  good  an  American  to  stand  idly  by  and 
him  beaten  by  a  mongrel  American  or  by  one  professing 
mongrel  principle-." 

Roosevell  was  a  good  fighter,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  all 

the  world  does  not   know  that  he  was  almost  equally  good  as  a 

peacemaker.      Hi-    reconciliation    with    ex-President    Taft    was 

Hinted  in  the  nation's  newspapers,  but  few  knew,  says  Mr. 

Leary   that   at    the  time  of    Roosevelt's  death    he    and    (iompers 

re  friends.  Tin  Gompers-Roosevelt  trouble  started  soon 
aft.-r  the  Ka-t  St.  Louis  race-riots  when  the  ex-President  and 
tin-  labor-leader  almosl  came  f<>  blows  on  the  stage  of  Carnegie 
Hal'.  New  York.  They  later  "mad.  up"  on  the  question  of 
Americanism,  Colonel  Roosevelt  making  the  advance-,  as  h< 
had  been  mosl  prominent  in  the  attack.  Th<  peacemaking  came 
ui  in  this  way: 

pen,  at   tin    American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention 

•  >f  PUT  in  Buffalo,  fa.-ed  the  fighl  of  hi-  life  with  pro-Germans 

1  pacifists  within  the  Labor  movement  who  hoped  to  put  the 

leration  on  rec.nl  as  opposing  the  war  and  th.   national  pro- 

'ii  f..r  prosecuting  ii  to  a  successful  finish.     Days  before  the 

convention  lint.  "S.  ().  S."  calls  were  flashing  to  all  who  might 

help  hold  the  fort.      Among  those  who  responded,  it  will  he  n- 

Presidenl  Wilson,  but  even  after  his  visit,  the  situa- 

tense  up  to  the  momenl   the  convention  adjourned. 

More  than   that,  adjournment    left   all   hand-  with  a   realizing 

that,  however  emphatic  the  defeat   of  the  antiwar  group 

ill  an  element   of  gnat    potential  danger,  and 

that  'nation  Dything  but  pleasant  from  the  stand- 

point of  on.-  hundred  percent.  Americanism.      This  1  sought  to 
r  in  a  Long  report    I   submitted  to  Colonel  RooBevelt 
g  ii   v.  ith  an  oral  explanation. 
I    told  '     ilon<  I.   "  has   hi-   hack   to   'he  wall. 

H-  m  Ip,  ami  need  it  badly,  at  any  time." 

been  plaj  ing  Wilson's  game." 
I   I  I   replied,  "bul  jusl   now    he's    playing  our 

1      hundred  per  cent.  American  game.      And  he  ' 

. 
"Whal  I  do  to  help?"  be  asked. 

I  replied,  "but  the  time  maj  com.   L 
help." 

yOVI     were     tO     1ak<      thl- 

on  discust  this  matt,  r   •  ith  hit 
I  repHi  d  not. 

Tic  I   replied,  "and  no  occa- 

"All  rii"  I    .Ion.  I  <  tompi  r    i     play- 


help.  1  do  not  take  back  any  word  1  have  ever  said  about  him, 
and  1  don't  care  whether  he  takes  back  anything  he  has  said 
about  me  or  not.     We  can  agree  and  do  agree  on  Americanism. 

"Now,  you  go  to  him  and  say  to  him  for  me  that  if  there  is 
anything  1  can  say  or  do  to  help  him  in  this  fight,  to  let  me 
know,  and  1  will  do  it.  Make  it  clear  to  him  that  you  have 
told  me  the  kind  of  fight  that  is  being  made  on  him  because 
of  his  Americanism,  and  say  to  him  that  whatever  differences 
we  may  have  had  in  the  past  or  may  have  in  the  future,  I  am 
with   him  in  this  fight.      It  won't  embarrass  yon  to  do  that?" 

"Not   at   all,"  said  I.     "It  is  what  I  expected." 

"All  right;  go  ahead.  Now.  make  it  clear  to  Gompers  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  me  or  to  write 
to  me.  You  can  see  where  that  might  be  impossible,  might 
embarrass  him.  If  he  wishes  to  come,  all  right,  let  him  come; 
but  if  he  prefers,  let  him  send  any  message  he  wishes  through 
you  or  somebody  else  we  both  know,  and  I  will  attend  to  the 
matter." 

It  was  ten  days  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  my 
message  to  Gompers.  When  I  did  deliver  it,  he  was  as  pleased 
a   man  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

"Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  really  say  that?"  he  interrupted,  when 
I  had  given  him  but  part  of  the  message. 

"He  certainly  did,"  I  replied.  "Furthermore,  when  you  want 
him,  write  direct  if  you  wish,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  for  me  and 
I  will  arrange  a  meeting.  If  that  is  not  advisable,  send  some 
one  else  the  Colonel  knows,  or  you  may,  if  you  wish,  send  any 
message  through  me.  These  are  the  Colonel's  instructions — he 
wants  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  him  for  any  help  he  may  be 
able  to  give." 

"That  certainly  is  very  fine  of  the  old  man,"  said  Gompers. 
"You  may  go  to  him  and  tell  him  for  me  that  I  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  do  appreciate  his  offer  and  why 
it  is  made,  and  that  I  shall  not  forget  his  offer  if  the  occasion 
requires.     Is  it  all  right  to  tell  this  to  Perham?" 

Perham  (H.  B.),  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of^  Labor  and  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  was 
standing  near.  I  saw  no  reason  why  he  and  others  in  Gompers's 
confidence  should  not  be  told,  and  said  so. 

"The  men  on  whom  you  rely  to  help  you  make  your  fight 
should  know,"  I  said.  "The  Colonel  said  nothing  about  secrecy, 
and  would,  I  think,  prefer  that  they  should  know." 

"Henry,"  called  Gompers  to  Perham,  "this  young  man  has 
just  given  me  a  most  pleasing  message.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
offers  any  help  he  may  be  able  to  give  in  fighting  these  scoun- 
drels;    we're  to  call  on  him  any  time.      Isn't  that  fine?" 

Perham.  slow   of  speech,  agreed  that  it  was,  adding: 

"But  why  shouldn't,  he?-  you  are  both  in  the  same  fight." 

"Yes,  Henry,"  said  Gompers,  "but  you  must  remember 
Roosevell  and  I  have  not  been  very  friendly.  You  must  know 
that  men — and  I  include  the  big  ones — do  not  always  do  exactly 
what   they  should  do." 

So  ended  the  Gompers-Kooscvelt  feud — if  feud  it  could  be 
.•ailed. 

A  new  side-light  on  the  Roosevelt  character,  the  revelation  of 
the  many-sided  ex-President  as  an  editorial  writer  for  a  woman's 
magazine,  comes  in  the  autobiography  of  Edward  Bok,  recently 
published  by  the  Scribners.  In  order  that  the  authorship  of 
the  articles  might  be  anonymous,  ii  was  arranged  that  all  letters 
about  Hie  Roosevell  depart  men)  should  be  written  in  longhand 
and  addresl  to  the  homes  of  editor  and  contributor.  Mr.  Rooso- 
\  .It's  manuscripts  were  to  be  written  in  his  own  hand,  copied 
in  tho  hand  of  Mr.  Bok,  and  so  sent  to  the  printer.  The  com- 
pany paid  Mr.  Bok  for  each  article,  and  he  sent  his  personal 
check  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  the  latter  part  of  1916  an  anony- 
mous department  called  "Men"  was  begun  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  of  which  Mr.  Bok  writes: 

The  physical  work  was  great.  The  Colonel  punctiliously  held 
io  the  conditions,  and  wrote  manuscript  and  letters  with  his 
own  hand,  and  Bok  carried  out  his  pari  of  the  agreement.  Nor 
was  this  simple,  for  Colonel  Roosevelt's  manuscript— particu- 
larly when,  as  in  this  case,  if  was  written  on  yellow  paper  with 
a  soft  pencil  and  generously  interlined  was  anything  but,  legible. 
Month  after  month  the  two  men  worked  each  at  his  own  task. 
To   throw   the   public   off   the   scent,   during   the  conduct  of   the 

department,  an  art  id.  or  two  by  ( iolonel  Roosevell  was  published 

in  another  part  of  the  magazine  under  his  own  name,  and  in  the 

department  itself  the  anonymous  author  would  occasionally 
quote  himself.  *» 

It  wa-  natural  thai  the  appearance  of  a  department  devoted 
to  men  in  a,  woman's  magazine  should  attract,  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  department  took  up  the  various  interests  of  a  man's 
life,  such  a-  real  efficiency;    his  duties  as  an  employer  and  his 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  (ROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
\ND   FROM  8.000     TO    12.000     MILES    ON     TIRE9 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS    POWERED  WITH  THE   FAMOUS   44-HORSEPOWER.  OVERHEAD-VALVE    OAKLAND  ENGIN* 


FEW  things  that  a  man  can  buy  are 
so  continuously  useful  as  this  new 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan.  As  a  business 
aide  it  is  a  means  of  swift  and  economical 
conveyance,  saving  time,  energy  and 
effort.  For  leisure  hours  it  is  a  source  of 
comfortable  recreation  for  the  entire 
family,  adding  health  and  security  to 
pleasure.  Summer  or  winter,  rain  or 
fair  weather,  it  affords  the  most  efficient 
personal  transportation  to  be  had.  The 
present  Oakland  product  is  a  refinement 
of  the  high-power  and  light-weight 
principle,  in  a  chassis  of  longer  wheel- 
base  and  stronger  construction.  More 
than  ever  before,  it  combines  maximum 
utility   with   minimum    operating   costs. 

Open     Car,      $1395;     Roadster,      $1395;      Four      Door      Sedan,      $2066;      Couth. 
12065;    F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Additional    for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment.  $86 

OAKLAND    MOTOR  CAR    COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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to  his  employees;   the  employee's  attitude  toward  his 

employer;   the  relations  «>f  men  and  women:  a  father's  relations 

-  and  daughters;    a  man'-  duty   to  his  community; 

tln>  public-school  system;    a    man's  relation  to  his  church,  and 

kindred  to: 

The  anonymity  ot'  the  articles  soon  took  on  interesl  from  the 

.-   of   the  opinions  discus t;    hut    so   thoroughly    had 

one!   Roosevell   covered  his  tracks  that,  altho  lie  wrote  in 

his  usual  style,  in  net  a  single  instance  was  his  name  connected 

with  the  department.      Lyman  Abbotl  was  the  favorite  "gu< 

:ir<t:  then,  after  various  other  public  men  had  been  suggested, 
the  n<  -s  finally  decided  upon  former  Presidenl  Eliot, of 

Harvard   1'niversity.  as  the  writer. 

All  this  intensely  interested  and  amused  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  he  fairly  itched  with  the  desire  to  write  a  series  of  criticisms 

■lis  own  articles  to  Dr.  Eliot.  Bok,  however,  persuaded  the 
Colonel  not  to  spend  more  physical  effort  than  he  was  ahead; 
doing  on  the  articles;  for.  in  addition,  lie  was  uotating  answers 
on  the  numerous  letters  received,  and  those  Bok  answered  "on 
behalf  of  the  author." 

For  a  year  the  department  continued.  During  all  that  time 
the  secret  of  the  authorship  was  known  to  only  one  man  besides 
the  Colonel  and  Bok  and  their  respective  wives! 

When  ili>  Colonel  senl  hi<  last  article  in  the  series  to  Bok.  ho 
WTO 

"Now  that  the  work  is  over,  1  wish  most  cordially  to  thank 
:.  my  dear  fellow,  for  your  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness, 
i  have  not  been  satisfied  with  my  work.  This  is  tin-  first  time 
1  ever  tried  to  write  precisely  to  order,  and  1  am  not  one  of 
those  gifted  men  who  can  do  so  to  advantage.  Generally  1  find 
that  the  three  thousand  word-  is  not  the  right  length  and  that 
I  wish  to  use  iwo  thousand  or  four  thousand!  And,  in  conse- 
quence, fed  a-  if  1  had  either  padded  or  mutilated  the  article. 
And  I  am  not  always  able  to  feel  that  every  month  I  have 
something  worth  saying  on  a  given  subject. 

"Hut   I  hope  thai  you  have  not  been  too  much  disappointed." 

Mr.  Bok  also  reveals  that,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Colonel 

had  under  consideration  a  suggestion  thai  he  accept  tin1  leader- 
ship of  the  Bo;  Scouts  of  America.  According  to  the  new  auto- 
biography: 

Bok  '"Id  Colonel  Roosevell  that  he  wanted  to  invest  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollar-  a  year  in  American  boyhood — the  boyhood 
that  he  felt  t  went  \   \  ears  hence  would  b<   1  he  manhood  of  America, 

and  that  would  actually  solve  the  problems  with  which  we  were 
now  grappling. 

Altho.  all  too  apparently,  he  was  not  in  his  usual  vigorous 
health,  Colonel  Roosevell  was  alert  in  a  moment. 

"Fine!"  he  -aid.  with  hi-  teeth  gleaming.  "Couldn't  invest 
better  anywhere.     How  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

"By  asking  yon  to  assume  the  active  head-hip  of  the  National 

-  outa  of  America,  and  paying  you  that  amount  each  year 

alary." 

Th<    Colonel  looked    steadilj    ahead    for  a   moment,   without   a. 

■  I.  and  then  with  the  old   Roosevelt  smile  wreathing  his  face 

th  fairly  gleaming,  1m-  turned  to  his  "tempter,"  as  he 

Called  him.  and  -aid: 

"Do  mii  know  that  wa-  very  well  put.'  Yes,  sir,  very  well 
put 

answered    B  "Glad    you    think    so.     But   how 

ceptance  of  the  idea'/" 
"That'-  another  matter:    quite  another  matter.     How  about, 
tit-  '      There  are  nun  in  it   that  don't  approve 

of  I  U,  you  know .     he  said. 

ilained  that  tin  organization  knew  nothing  of  his  offer; 
that  it  wa-  entirely  unofficial.     It  wa-  purely  a  personal  thought. 

lb  B  its    Of   America    needed   a    leader;     that 

I    done]   v  man  in  tin-  United  state-  fitted  by 

ral  quality  to  '"   that  leader;   'ha'  the  Scouts  would 

rally  around  him.  and  th.  U,  instead  of  four  hundred 

thousand  scouts,  a-   thert  then,  the  organization   would 

id  more.     Bok  further  explained  thai   he 
believed    his    connection    with    the    national    organization    was 

m  would  fa \ '  raU.\  considi  r  such  a 
him  in  presenting  i'  to  t he  national  offici 
•  •.,  believe  they  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tune       II dd  ure  the  Colonel  of  this!     lb    had  no 

ould;    but   v  a-  ( !olom  I   Roosevelt 

•  ild  not   see  it.     I'm   he  went  <,\  er  the 
half-hour  tall.  p<  rmitted;   and  finally 

tic  instructive  work  t  hat  might 

■  ml  to  none  that  h.  ,  r  done  made   it-  app<  al. 

\  ■■  to  be  t!  •  head?"  ;i-l  ed  I  In  <  'oloneL 

■ .  ( !olo  ed  Bok. 

<  '.loin  1.  about  righl      1  >"  you 


know,"  he  pondered,  "Edie  (Mrs.  Roosevelt]  might  like  me  to 
do  something  like  that.  She  would  figure  it  would  keep  me 
out  of  mischief  in  1920,"  and  the  Colonel's  smile  spread  over 
his  face. 

"Bok,"  he  at  last  concluded,  "do  you  know,  after  all,  I  think 
you've  said  something!  Let's  think  it  over.  Let's  see  how  I 
get  along  with  this  trouble  of  mine.  1  am  not  sure,  you  know, 
how  far  1  can  go  in  the  future.  Not  at  all  sure,  you  know — 
not  at  all.  That  last  trip  of  mine  to  South  America  was  a  bit 
too  much.  Shouldn't  have  done  it.  you  know.  I  know  it  now. 
Well,  as  I  say.  let's  both  think  it  over  and  through;  I  will, 
gladly  and  most  carefully.  There's  much  in  what  you  say;  it's 
a  great  chance;  I'd  love  doing  it.  By  Jove!  It  would  be  won- 
derful to  rally  a  million  boys  for  real  Americanism,  as  you  say. 
It  looms  up  as  1  think  it  over.  Suppose  we  let  it  simmer  for 
a  month  or  two." 

And  so  it  was  left — fcr  "a  month  or  two."  It  was  to  be  for- 
ever— unfortunately.  Edward  Bok  has  always  felt  that  the 
most  worth-while  idea  that  ever  came  to  him  had,  for  some  reason 
he  never  could  understand,  come  too  late.  He  felt,  as  he  will 
always  feel,  that  the  boys  of  America  had  lost  a  national  leader 
that   might  have  led  them — where  would  have  been  tho  limit? 


KOREA  AS 


'AMERICANIZED"    BY   THE 
JAPANESE 


THE  AMERICAN  GLOBE-TROTTER  who  lands  at 
Fusan,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Korea,  to-day  is  amazed 
at  the  Americanized  appearance  of  what  he  sees.  The 
landing-wharf  is  of  concrete,  there  is  a  thoroughly  American 
train  on  a  standard-gage  track,  with  an  unmistakably  American 
engine  and  vestibule  cars,  and  around  the  station  are  many 
American  automobiles.  The  delusion  that  he  is  in  America 
-^  anishes.  however,  when  the  traveler  catches  sight  of  the  nativos. 
Dresl  in  strange  clothes  and  with  hats  that  look  like  varnished 
fly-traps  covering  their  sacred  topknots,  the  Koreans  stand  about, 
stolidly  smoking  long  pipes  and  listlessly  watching  tho  pas- 
sengers. They  look  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  trick  population 
from  tluv  Middle  Ages  in  a  selling  that  is  the  last  word  in  modern 
civilization.  The  contrast  between  the  modern  surroundings 
and  these  men  in  medieval  garb  with  nothing  to  do  and  a  lot 
of  time  to  do  it  in  is  one  found  duplicated  in  many  parts  of 
Korea  to-day,  according  to  Clarence  E.  Bosworth,  a  former 
American  consul  there.  Few  countries  in  the  world,  he  says, 
offer  such  a  variety.  In  traveling  by  automobile  from  Fusan 
to  Seoul,  Mr.  Bosworth  tells  us  that  one  seems  to  pop  out  of 
the  present  into  the  past  and  then  back  again  several  times, 
on  a  trip  that  is  "kaleidoscopic  in  interest."  Starting  from  a 
thoroughly  modern  seaport,  the  traveler  a  few  miles  out  finds 
himself  in  the  quaint  Korea  of  the  olden  days,  and  then  he 
suddenly  whizzes  into  a  modern  city  or  village  and  from  there 
on  into  and  out  of  ancient,  modern,  and  mixed  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  the  end  of  the  journey.  "Upon  arrival  at  Seoul,"  we 
read,  "the  appearance  of  everything  becomes  so  modern  that 
it  is  hard  to  realize  we  are  still  traveling  on  this  earth  and  in  the 
present  day,  for  the  country  through  which  we  have  ridden  is 
so  ancient  and  the  people  are  so  medieval  in  their  methods  that 
il   all  seems  too  strange  to  be  true." 

The  passing  of  the  Old  East  in  Korea  Mr.  Bosworth  attributes 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  modernize  tho 
country.  One'  gets  the  impression  from  reading  the  former 
Consul's  article  in  The  Sun  <m<l  New  York  Herald  that  Japan  is 

doing  for    Korea   about    what    America   is  doing  for  Haiti,  but  a 

id  many  observers  object    that    the  process  is  unnecessarily 

rough.      It    is  only  during  the  last   decade  that  the  Korean  has 

come  to  realize  that   his  earnings  and  property  are  safe  from 

-i  i/.nre.  says  Mr.   Bosworth,  citing  a  good  result   of  the  Japanese 

control.  Prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  Koreans  had  for 
ages  been  opprest  by  their  own  grasping  officials,  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  Korean  Emperor,  and  he  to  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
host  ■  ■<■  al  the  Emperors  of  Korea  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times,  Bu1  all  that  is  changed  now,  it  seems,  and  a  new  era 
has  dawned  for  Korea.     To  quote  Mr.  Bosworl  b : 

Tin     Korean-,    thousands  of  them,    in   cities,   towns,   and   the 


inn  LjUkiuij   uigvsi  joi    wviuuvr   ±v,    i^w  <*y 


fr*"*77r>"  i Tiyw  y.yy s  w-^wiv  '  ■"  '"'■•""' ' *  t"i->wi»»i-" "".'.- 


y  nmt'im)^'fB  ", 


■ 


1 — A  new  tread  compound,  perhaps  unequalled 
for  durability. 

2 — An  improved  tread  design  that  effectively 
opposes  skidding  and  still  further  increases 
the  durability  of  the  tire. 

3 — A  super-sturdy,  over-size  body  that  gives 
unsurpassed  freedom  from  blow-outs. 

For  a  new  degree  of  motoring  satisfaction,  use 
Michelin  Universal  Cords. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories    Clermont-Ferrand.   France;  London,  England;   Turin,  Italy 
Dealer*  in  all  part*  of  the  world 


: 


-* ■ 


■ 
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country,  have  caught  the  new  spirit  and  are  applying  themselves 
diligently  to  their  chosen  work,  and  we  shall  also  see  how  even 
the  lowly  Korean  fanner,  who  onee  considered  himself  lucky 
retain  enough  of  his  crops  to  feed  and  scantily  clothe  himself 
and  family,  has  now  reached  a  point  of  affluence  which  permits 


■ 


\\    AMERICAN-JAPANESE-KOREAN   RAILWAY   STATION. 

The  locality  is  Korean.     The  Japanese  are  responsible  for  putting  in  a  railway  where  formerly  there  wero 
only  rutty  wagon-roads  or  winding  bullock-trails,  and  anyone  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  train,  road- 
bed, and  most  of  the  other  details  are  typically  Yankee. 


him  to  put  a  new  thatched  roof  on  his  house  and  to  buy  cheap 
jewelry. 

But  the  new  order  of  things  lias  not  yel  changed  the  pictur- 
.  squi  a«  ss  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  peoph  and  their  mode  of 
Living.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  districts  outside  the  larger 
cili.  >ugh  which  Mr.  Bosworth  motored  and  of  which  he 

furnish<  s  the  follow  ing  glimpsi  - : 


dark  yellow  to  indicate  that- they  are  recently-  married,  or  violet 
to  indicate  that  they  are  less  than  thirty  years  old,  tho  when 
more  than  thirty  all  women  except  the  new  lyweds  wear  white. 
Widows  are  handicapped  by  the  universal  custom  of  wearing 
white  or  faint,  brown,  no  matter  what   their  ages  may  be.    « 

Another  interesting  feature 
of  Korean  clothes  is  that  in 
cold  weather  it  is  usual  to  put 
on  as  many  more  of  these  thin 
cotton  or  silk  garments  as  may 
be  required  to  furnish  the 
necessary  amount  of  warmth. 
Naturally  the  Korean  who  can 
afford  to  wear  many  suits  dur- 
ing; the  winter  months  enjoys 
a  certain  social  distinction.  In 
the  north  it  is  quite  usual  to 
wear  padded  cotton  garments, 
tho  this  custom  is  limited  to 
small  territories. 

In  warm  weather  Korean 
women  carrying  bundles  on 
their  white-wrapt  heads  are 
continuously  met  with  along 
the  way  wearing  their  jackets 
rolled  well  up  under  the  arms, 
leaving  their  bodies  bare  to 
the  caress  of  the  cooling  winds. 
All  Korea  loves  comfort,  but 
Korea  knows  little  of  modesty 
as  we  understand  it,  or  of  our 
kind  of  comfort  either,  for  that 
matter.  In  the  construction 
of  their  homes,  in  their  use  of 
color,  and  in  the  cut  and  color 
of  children's  clothes  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  similar  institutions  of 
the  Ilopi  Indians,  and  some  scientist  has  pretty  definitely  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  tho  American  Indian  and  the  Korean  are 
one  and  the  same  people,  the  Indian  probably  having  survived 
an  ancient  migration. 

The  Korean  homes  along  the  way  are  a  puzzle  to  the  West- 
erner.    The  homes  of  die  upper  classes  are  generally  in  Chinese 


As   we  lake  our  place-  in  the 
mobile     Kor<  an     men    and 
crowd  around  and  silently 
!i.     Their  silence,  their  list- 
staring,  and   the  weirdness 
..<  ir  >lr.  -s  Ruggesl  unfriendli- 
but     hand    out    a    few 

no   matter   how    cheap, 

:  w ith  a  friendlj  smile,  and 

quickly   they  respond; 

or  -land  up  in  the  car  and  take 

pict  nr.  -.      laughing      and 

chatting  at   them  as  you  do  it . 
and    see   bow    quickh   t  hey    r<  - 

|»md.     They  have  no  idea  w  hal 
ing,  of  course,  bu1 

•  h   t  he  -pirit    and    latigll 

;.  ft  is  a  little  thing  to 
do,  but  it  maki  -  I  hem  happ\ 
and  furnishes  a  good   start   for 

a  trij). 

And   those  clol  hes!     A  crowd 
..:     Koreans    in-iu>  •  [d   of 

whit.       I  ron     on<    end    oi    'Ik- 
p.  ninsula  to  the  other  ubiqui- 
ty hite   jack* '-   and    gr<  at . 

■  white  pant-'      >||),  t',,r  t  h, 

the    poor,  hut 
white    and    voluminous   al    a;  - 

The  drees  of  the  women  is  idenl  i- 

cal  except    for  the  addition  of  a 
( >ne  seldom  set  -  color  in 
Kor>  an     clothes    except     bl 
greens,  r»  ds,  or  yellow  -  on 

ing    childn  n    or    upp<  r-  la 
men  and  on  women  of  the  poori  r 

■I  to  prefer  gre<  n  wh<  n  n  >  aring  any  color  at  all, 
tho    i'    i-   CUStomarj     in  ections   of    Korea   to  use  special 

color-  to  indicate  the  social  position  of  the  wearer.  For  ex- 
ample, men  who  ar>-  scholars  frequently  wear  a  blue  band  on 
each  side  of   the  jacket,  and    the    women    wear    rose   color   or 


MODERN    HIGHWAYS   FOR   AN   ANCIENT  LAND. 

The  Japanese  conquerors  are  bringing   Korea  up  to  date  so  thoroughly  that  a  former  American  consul 
says  thai  several  places  in  the  ancient  Kingdom  have  been  pretty  well  ".Americanized." 


style,  with  outer  and  inner  gales,  tiled  roofs,  and  stone-paved 
passageways.  Usually,  too,  they  are  seen  set  back  from  the 
roadways  and  on  high  ground.  Over  the  gateway  of  many  of 
them  in  a  sort  of  open  room  is  a  great  drum  used  to  sound  the 
morning  and  evening  hours.     But  tho  houses  of  tho  common 
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"It's  my  secret 

of  never  having 
any  trouble" 


One  case  of  the  practical  help  and  advice  that  busy  motorists  can  get 

from  garages  and  auto-accessory  dealers 


i 


USED  to  tinker  with  the  engine, 
with  the  carburetor,  with  the 
ignition,  with  the  self-starter — 
until  I  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  the 
ride,"  confessed  the  car-owner.  "Now 
I  let  it  all  alone,  and  I  am  getting 
more  service  and  more  enjoyment 
out  of  my  car  than  ever  before. 

"Once  in  every  so  often  I  drive  up 
here  and  let  someone  who  knows 
go  over  it.  It's  my  secret  of  never 
having  trouble." 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  method 
that  many  motorists  are  taking  to 
avoid  unnecessary  lay-ups  and  re- 
pairs. The  average  present-day  auto- 
mobile should  be  good  for  80,000 
miles — but  to  give  this  great  mileage 
it  must  be  well  looked  after,  never 
permitted  to  get  into  a  run-down 
condition. 

How  experienced  car- owners  avoid  the 
usual  string  of  unnecessary  troubles 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner  to  get 
the  advice  he  needs.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  50,000  garages  and  automobile 
accessory  dealers.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  back  of  him  an  average  term  of 
experience  of  from  four  to  five  years — four 
to  five  years  studying  automobile 
troubles  and  how  to  avoid  them. 


Do  you  know 

— where  to  look  for  starting,  lighting  anrt 
ignition  troubles? 

— howtokeepbattery  from  running  down? 

— when  carbon  is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  carburetor  adjusted 
to  the  varying  grades  of  gasoline? 

— when  to  change  the  lubricant  in  the 
crankcase,  when  to  lubricate  the  transmis 
sion  and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  your  brakes  safe? 

— how  to  tell  when  your  engine  is  missing? 

— how  to  detect  a  slipping  clutch? 

— how  to  keep  spare  tires  from  deteri- 
orating in  sunlight  and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  the  commonest  cause 
of  an  overheated  engine? 

— -how  to  tell  if  you  are  losing  power 
through  leaky  valves? 


These  accessory  dealers  and  garage  own 
ers  realize  today  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  furnish  the  supplies  the  motorist  asks  for. 
or  to  make  repairs  after  the  damage  has 
been  done.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to 
give  service — service  in  the  "little  things" 
of  upkeep — service  that  means  studying  the 
special  problems  of  each  one  of  their  custom 
ers  and  solving  those  problems  for  them 

Little  suggestions  that  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 

The  up-to-date  dealer  selects  his  merchan 


dise  with  his  customers'  needs  in  view.  He 
can  save  the  car-owner  the  cost  of  needless 
accessories  just  as  he  can  recommend  the 
purchase  of  those  which  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Continued  smooth,  safe  running 

— long  life  with  slow  depreciation 

— a  car  that  continues  to  look  new 

— these  are  the  results  of  keeping  in 
touch,  through  the  dealer,  with  the  valuable 
new  accessories  that  are  always  coming  on 
the  market. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  car- 
owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas  and  follows 
the  advice  of  his  dealer  can  lengthen  the  life 
of  his  car  from  two  to  five  years,  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United  States, 
we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local 
garage  man  and  accessory  dealer.  Tell 
him  when  anything  goes  wrong  on  your 
car.  Get  him  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  how  your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the  matter  of 
repairs  and  accessories. 

Above  all,  don't  try  to  "go  it  alone." 
Don't  try  to^make  technical  decisions 
without  the  technical  knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend  of  him 
and  take  advantage  of  the  service  he  it 
ready  to  give. 


This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  being  pre- 
sented in  the  interests  of  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  motoring  public  and  the  dealers  who 
supply  their  needs 

Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Makers  of  Gredag  Lubricants 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Makers  of  Tilton  Fan  Belts 
G-Piel  Co.,  Makers  of  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Outs  and  Long  Horn 
Sterling  Varnish  Co..    Makers  of  Nitrex,  the  protective 

coating  for  spare  tires 


Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC 

23  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 
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Gleaming,  White,  Healthy  Teeth 


DENTAL 
CREME 

ALCOHOL  6% 

imiitt3£Ea 


EVERYONEwantsthem 
tew   have  them.     And  yet 

there's  a  vcr\    simple   way 
tart  ha\  ing  them. 

Twice  a  day,  morning  and 
night,  cleanse  your  teeth  thor- 
oughl)  with  Klenzo,  the-  snowy- 
white  I  )ental  C  !reme. 

(  leanse  away  the  lingering 
food  particli  Polish  awaj  dis- 
colorations.  And  watch  the  nat- 
ural,   pearly    whiteness    of    the 

enamel  c  nme  hack. 

Klenzo,    made   by   a  formula 
quite   different   from    any   other 
dentifrice,  i  leanses  and  whitens, 
and   all    the    rime   imparts  a   de- 
ll \  [TED     DRl 

Boston  Toronto 


lightful  refreshed  feeling  to  the 
teeth  and  gums.    A  feeling  that  is 

more  than  just  a  taste.  A  feeling 
which  means  that  Klenzo  is 
working  in  your  mouth,  destroy- 
ing deposits  and  germs  polish- 
ing and  whitening  the  enamel. 

lake  home  a  tube  of  snow- 
white  Klenzo  today.  Learn  this 
Cool,  (lean,  Klenzo  Feeling. 
And  begin  to  get  hack  your 
white  teeth  again. 

Klenzo  is  sold  exclusively  by 

77;.      ^pxaJUL    Stores 

throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain.  10,000  progressive 
retail  drug  Stores,  united  into  one  world- 
wide, service-giving  organization. 

G     COMPANY 


Liverpool 


Paris 
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WHITE  TEETH 
healthy  Gums 


•  I  M 


CLEAN  MOUTH 


:xaW] 


folk !  These  we  wonder  at.  Crowded  close  to  the  roadway  in  large 
or  small  groups,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  show  the  ignorance, 
the  poverty,  the  superstition,  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  people. 

With  thek  mud  walls  and  straw  roofs,  the  smallest  cover  only 
thirty-five  square  feet  of  floor  space,  tho  the  average  house  will 
cover  a  little  over  twice  that  area.  They  are  not  fit  for  human 
beings  to  live  in,  but  until  the  Japanese  set  them  a  better  ex- 
ample Koreans  seemed  quite  content  in  them.  Now,  in  every 
large  community  of  these  huts  several.  Japanese-style  houses  are 
to  be  seen,  which  shows  that  the  Koreans  are  gradually  improving 
their  homes.  One  room  usually  suffices,  and  the  pigs,  chickens, 
dogs,  and  children  circulate  at  will. 

It  gets  cold  in  Korea  in  winter,  so  the  Koreans  have  a  series 
of  tunnels  extending  under  the  house,  in  which  to  build  the  fire, 
dry  reeds,  weeds,  and  grass  usually  constituting  the  fuel.  The 
smoke  and  hot  air  circulate  through  these  tunnels  and  make  the 
room  insufferably  hot  and  stifling,  impossible  to  a  foreigner  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  houses  are  usually  crowded.  In  the 
warm  weather  they  are  little  more  inviting  because  of  the  filth, 
vermin,  and  flies. 

These  houses  are  jammed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  for 
in  the  old  days  it  was  necessary  for  the  Koreans  to  huddle  to- 
gether for  protection.  Flowers  or  trees  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
little  yards,  when  there  are  yards,  for  the  Korean  believes  that 
a  growing  tree  in  the  dooryard  indicates  the  fall  of  the  family, 
tho  what  the  family  has  to  fall  from  is  a  question.  A  year  or 
two  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed  free  many 
mulberry-trees,  so  that  the  Korean's  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  raise  a  card  or  two  of  silkworm  eggs  and  make  some  money 
easily.  But  wh,en  the  instructors  went  around  again  to  find 
out  how  the  trees  were  getting  along,  they  couldn't  find  any  of 
them.  The  superstition  and  the  need  for  fuel  prompted  the 
Koreans  to  make  immediate  use.  of  the  trees. 

Somewhere  around  nearly  every  hut  one  is  sure  to  see  a  cow, 
and  it  seems  as  tho  most  of  the  Koreans  along  the  way  were 
leading  cows.  Crisscross  and  up  and  down  the  whole  peninsula 
Koreans  are  leading  cows,  thousands  of  them.  Cows  are  the 
companions  and  pack-animals  of  Koreans  wherever  they  go. 

At  every  well  and  every  stream  along  the  way,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  scores  of  women  are  seen  washing.  The  uni- 
versal use  of  white,  of  course,  causes  an  endless  amount  of  wash- 
ing, and  it  makes  no  difference  how  dirty  the  water  is,  even  a 
roadside  ditch  invites  groups  of  washers.  Also,  the  cloth  seems 
to  come  out  white  even  when  washed  in  little  better  than  a 
mud-hole.  After  washing,  the  individual  pieces  of  the  garments 
are  stuck  together  with  paste.  Sewn  seams  are  rare.  They 
would  make  washing  and  drying  far  more  difficult. 

Among  the  improvements  instituted  by  Japs  in  Korea  is  that 
of  reforestation.  Until  1907  the  country  was  depressingly  bar- 
ren, all  trees  having  been  cut  down  and  used  for  fuel.  For  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  country  had  been  exposed  to  erosion  for  cen- 
turies, which  in  turn  had  caused  great  uncertainty  in  crop 
production.  The  Government  undertook  to  restore  the  forests 
on  a  tremendous  scale.  Now  all  along  the  hills  from  one  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other  trees  have  been  planted.     We  read  on: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  such  wonderful  agriculturists 
as  the  Chinese  on  one  side,  and  the  wonderful  horticulturists, 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  side,  Koreans  did  not  respond  very 
much  to  the  influence  of  either  of  their  neighbors,  and  until  the 
foreign  people  stept  in  to  effect  these  benefits  for  them  the 
artificial  planting  of  trees  never  occurred  to  the  Koreans.  Now 
as  one  drives  through  the  country,  especially  if  the  drive  is  taken 
on  Arbor  day,  the  Koreans,  in  their  inevitable  white  clothes, 
will  be  seen  by  the  thousands  planting  young  trees  on  specially 
designated  areas.  Part  of  these  areas  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  part  of  them  belong  to  the  individual  landowner. 
But  Arbor  day  for  a  number  of  years,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  a  time  of  great  activity  for  the  Koreans.  That  one  excep- 
tion was  in  1918,  when  the  Koreans,  in  the  heat  of  their  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  rushed  out  and  ripped  up  thousands  of  young 
growing  trees  in  an  effort  to  spite  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  growing  of  these  young  trees  and  the  spreading  of  the 
green  cover  all  over  the  brown,  barren  hills  is  most  suggestive 
of  the  transition  that  is  taking  place  in  the  lives  of  the  Koreans. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  regeneration  and  signifies  the  new  hope  of 
the  people.  Until  this  revivifying  of  the  wood-growth  of  Korea 
relieved  the  desolation  which  years  of  waste  and  ruthless  cut- 
ting had  wrought  the  millions  of  graves  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  the  country  added  to  the  feeling  of  depression;  but 
the  change  in  the  general  effect  of  the  landscape  makes  these 
mounds  less  suggestive  of  dead  things,  and  they  become  to  the 
casual  traveler  merely  a  feature  of  interest  in  a  strange  land. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Koreans  took  as  good  care  of  the 
living  as  they  do  of  the  dead  there  would  be  fewer  dead. 
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It  is  the  custom  of  the  Koreans  to  select  the  burial  spot  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  it  may  be  that  the  grave-finder  decides 
that  the  resting-place  of  the  bones  of  the  dear  departed  shall  be 
in  the  front  yards  of  some  rich  neighbor.  In  such  case  burial 
takes  place,  and  the  landowner,  if  he  protests  at  all,  protests 
in  vain. 

Great  areas  of  the  hillsides,  which  might  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  living,  are  given  over  in  wasteful  allotments  to 
resting-places  for  ancestors  long  since  departed  and  forgotten, 
but  the  faithful  Korean  with  the  utmost  care  cultivates  all 
around  these  graves,  but  never  desecrates  them,  no  matter  how 
great  his  need  to  increase  the  production  of  his  land.  It  was  in 
trying  to  correct  this  waste  that  the  Japanese  Government,  un- 
dertaking to  set  aside  certain  specified  localities  as  burial-grounds 
for  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  aroused  bitter  antagonism. 

Every  old  country  becomes  cluttered  up  with  all  sorts  of 
monuments,  and  Korea  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  the 
favorite  forms  for  monuments  in  this  "land  of  morning  calm" 
is  that  of  huge  granite  turtles  bearing  upright  upon  their  backs 
tablets  wonderfully  carved  with  the  intricate  characters  of  the 
Korean  language. 

And  then  there  are  tombs  to  be  explored,  in  which  one  finds 
ancient  coins  and  ivory  and  bone  ornaments.  When  the  road 
winds  past  the  tomb  of  a  former  ruler,  it  is  always  well  to  stop 
and  take  time  for  close  inspection.  Avenues  formed  by  lines 
of  great  granite  horses,  lions,  dogs,  elephants,  and  servants  lead 
to  the  mound,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  to  usually  a  temple 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  where  pilgrims  may  leave 
presents  of  food  or  money,  ring  the  bell  and  worship. 

Upon  arrival  at  Seoul  the  appearance  of  everything  becomes 
so  modern  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  we  are  still  traveling  on  this 
earth  and  in  the  present  day,  for  the  country  through  which 
we  have  ridden  is  so  ancient  and  the  people  are  so  medieval  in 
their  methods  that  it  all  seems  too  strange  to  be  true. 


JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  A  "WORLD-REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF  HIS  RACE" 

TEN  THOUSAND  SIGNS,  in  English  and  Hebrew, 
reading  "The  East  Side  Mourns  the  Loss  of  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,"  were  displayed  through  the  Jewish  sections  of 
New  York  City  on  the  day  following  the  death  of  the  great 
financier  and  philanthropist.  From  small  beginnings  he  amassed 
sufficient  wealth  to  give  a  sum  estimated  at  sixty  million  dollars 
to  charity,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  million  dollars  he  left  in  his 
estate.  President  Wilson  wired  his  widow  that  "by  his  death 
the  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens,"  and  many 
of  the  editorials  inspired  by  his  death  speak  of  him  as  perhaps 
"the  foremost  benefactor  of  the  Jewish  race  in  America."  He 
has  so  often  been  called  a  philanthropist  that  "this  term  has 
become  almost  trite  as  applied  to  him,"  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Silverman,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Synagog,  where  Mr.  Schiff 
worshiped.  Dr.  Silverman  suggests  that  the  term,  "an  engi- 
neer of  philanthropy,"  is  more  fitting. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Schiff  had  been  violently  attacked  in  con- 
nection with  his  stand  on  the  subject  of  Zionism,  but  his  con- 
tention, which  did  not  altogether  favor  the  Zionists,  came  to  be 
widely  accepted  before  his  death.  "He  was  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  foremost  world-representative  of  his  race,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  the  New  York  Times  presents  the  following 
account  of  his  rise  to  eminence: 

Jacob  Henry  Schiff  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many, on  January  10,  1847,  and,  coming  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  started  to  work,  and  worked  to  such  purpose 
that  long  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  known 
not  only  throughout  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  financiers  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philanthropists. 

His  interests  and  sympathies  were  so  diversified  that  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  knew  him  in  one  of  his  fields  of  activity, 
where  he  had  won  prominence  and  respect,  sometimes  quite 
forgot  that  there  were  many  other  fields  in  which  he  was  regarded 
just  as  highly. 

The  life  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  may  be  divided  into  three  phases: 
the  first  phase  as  a  financier,  the  second  as  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  third  as  an  idealist.  It  was  the  idealist  side  of  his  char- 
acter and  life  that  colored  both  of  the  other  phases  of  his  exis- 
tence and  finally  so  dominated  his  activities  that  all  great  public 
movements  looked  to  him  for  some  expression  of  opinion.     In 
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his  business  he  was  dominated  by  idealism  and  he  was  led  by 

ax  to  undertake  the  great    work  of  philanthropy   which 

benefited  so  many  thousands  of  afflicted  persons  of  all  races  and 

aided  in  the  education  of  so  many  thousands  of  students  of  all 

With  t lie  training  he  had  acquired  in  the  schools  at  Frankfort, 

Mr.  Sohiff  went  to  work  as  a  hank  clerk  upon  his  arrival  in  this 

intry,  but  it  was  not  long  before  h<  sought  a  career  in  finance. 

of  the  routine  work  of  a  hank  clerk,  he  became  a  junior 

member  in  the  new  brokerage  firm  of  Budge,  Sohiff  &  Co.,  and 

there  laid  the  corner-stone  of  his  career  as  a  financier. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  meager  education,  Mr.  Schiff  went  hack 

Europe  to  study  financial  methods  there.     Upon  his  return  in 

Is7.">  he  married  Theresa  Loeb,  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb,  head 

of  the  banking-house  of  Kulm.  Loch  &  Co..  and  Mr.  Loeb  was 

well  phased  with  his  son-in-law   that   he  took  him  into  the 

firm  and  gave  him  a  prominent   place  in  its  counsels. 

Mr.  Schiff  made  such  swift  progress  in  the  firm  and  displayed 
much  native  acumen  in  financial  affairs  that  he  was  made 
head  of  the  firm  in  1885,  when  Mr.  Loeb  retired.  From  that 
time  on  the  firm  not  only  held  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
banking-houses,  but  so  expanded  its  business  that  it  became 
known  all  over  the  world. 

Hardly  a  greal  financial  transaction  or  merger  in  that  period 

American  financial  history  that  saw  the  swift  rise  of  so  many 
leaders,  the  sudden  rejuvenation  of  so  many  great  corporations 
and  railway  systems,  failed   to  make  some  prominent    mention 

tli.-  name  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

Hacked  by  foreign  capital,  Mr.  Schiff  and  the  firm  of  Kuhn, 

Loeb  vV  t'o.  supported  the  hue  E.   II.  Harriman  in  the  great 

financial  adventure  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 

d  in  1897  and  in  the  subsequent  transactions  by  which 

the  Union  Pacific  obtained  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  railroads.  This  operation  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  which  Mr.  Schiff  engaged  as  a  banker.  If  involved 
a  vast  sum  of  money,  possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  gave  Mr.  Schiff  a  prestige  among  New  York  banking-houses 
Which  endured  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  it  contributed 
to  make  E.  11.  Harriman  the  best-known  railroad  organizer  in 
the  United  states. 

Alt. ho  he  had  taken  part  in  the  financing  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  other  of  the  Harriman  enterprises.  Mr.  Schiff  also  was  one 
of  the  warmest  personal  friends  of  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  who 
was  the  bitter  foe  of  Harriman  through  the  long  chapters  of  the 
railroad  war  for  the  control  of  transcontinental  lines.  Mr.  Sohiff 
never  omitted  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hill  on  his  birthday  when  the 
railroad-builder  of  the  Northwest  was  in  this  city  or  to  send 
him  some  message  if  he  were  in  his  railroad  capital  at   St.  Paul. 

When  K.  II.  Harriman  first  began  to  dabble  in  railroad  prop- 
erties he  had  little  experience  or  capital,  but  Mr.  Schiff  saw  that 
the  earnest  young  man  had  a  vision  that  would  affect  the  for- 
tunes of  the  entire  country  if  it  could  be  backed  with  capital. 
Kuhn.  Loeb  iV.  Co.  furnished  'he  capital  and  Harriman  went 
out    to   build    up   a   great    fortune   of   more   than    seventy   million 

doll 

Union   Pacific  Bhan  lling  then  for  almost   nothing. 

P.. .th   Harriman  and  hi-  bankers  acquired  greal   blocks  of  the 

•k.   and   within   a    decade   the  railroad   was  paying  an  annual 

dividend  of  greater  size  than   the  original  cost   of  the  stock. 

Th;  the  fruit   of  the  genius  of  the  master  railroad-builder 

I  the  master  financier.  Southern  Pacific  and  either  railroads 
re  brought  into  the  combination  later  and  a  railroad  system 

of  unparalleled  dimensions  v.  ted. 

A    bankers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Kuhn.  Loeb  A  <'... 

•  1  a-  much  ;i-  one  hundred  million  dollars  at  one  time-. 

P    .'..1-  this  firm  'hat  found  the  mom  >   aeoessary  to  enable  the 

tunnel  its  way  into   New    Fork  and  to  eon- 

1    ania     Railroad    Station    there.      The 
wri(  Ber  instance  -  of  Mr.  Schiff's  financial  ability: 

-    iifi"-  tirm  that   placed  fifty  million  dollars  of 

•  ia   bond-  in   France  and  had  them  listed  on  the  Paris 
Bo  'ith    inordinate  difficulties  but    one   which 

tisfactory   results      After  the   war  broke  out, 

'•■.lid-    and    a    majority 
back. 
Kuhn.   I>>ch  A;   ('o.  ha\e  <|on<    ht  ight    financing, 

for  such  railroad-  ..-  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Chicago  &  NTorth- 
!  I  Hud-. m.  and  Illinois  < Central. 

it  financial  achievements  wae  the  floating 

•  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Japanese 

d  in  pushing  the  war  against   the  Russians. 

Id-  sympathies  had  been  d«  d  by  the  oppression  of 

th>  n  people-,  and  li>  took  t hi-  opportunity  of  aiding  the 


As  Air.  Schiff's  interest  in  philanthropy  began  to  increase  his 

work  as  a  financier  gradually  began  to  be  overshadowed  by  his 
new  and  superior  interest.  The  story  was  told  of  him  that 
when  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  were  frantically  seeking  him  during 
the  height  of  the  Northern  Pacific  panic  in  Wall  Street  they 
were  unable  to  find  him  at  his  house  or  at  any  of  the  other 
places  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  him  in 
crises  that  needed  his  attention:  Finally  they  located  him  at 
a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Montofioro  Home  for  Incurables, 
aid  his  message  then  was: 

"Tell  them  to  wait.  1  think  these  people  here  need  me  as 
much  as  they  do  down-fown.      1  will  finish  here." 

Mr.  Schiff  was  an  active  director  in  several  corporations  and 
trust  companies,  among  them  being,  of  course,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co..  his  first  and  primary  inters) ;  the  Central  Trust  Company, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Wells  Fargo  &  Co., 
and  several  others.  His  interests  were  represented  in  many 
other  companies  by  his  son,  Mortimer  L.  Sohiff,  and  his  son- 
in-law.  Felix  Al.  Warburg,  who,  in  later  years,  had  taken  many 
of  the  burdens  from  his  shoulders,  as  Mr.  Sohiff  devoted  more 
and  more  time  and  energy  to  his  charities  and  philanthropies. 

From  his  primary  interest  in  the  Montefioro  Home  for  In- 
curables, which  he  helped  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  one 
of  the  most  modern  of  institutions  in  the  city,  Mr.  Sohiff  gradu- 
ally expanded  his  support  to  institutions  and  sohools  so  that 
his  subscriptions  and  contributions  eaeh  year  ran  into  the  mil- 
lions. On  his  seventieth  birthday  he  sent  out  many  checks — 
only  he  himself  knew  how  many — some  of  them  being  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Within  a  few  days  after  this 
day  of  (piief  giving,  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
counted  up  by  his  friends,  altho  Mr.  Sohiff  would  give  them 
no  aid  whatever  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  contributions. 
He  was  always  reluctant  )o  tell  of  his  own  aid  to  oharities  or 
education,  and  most  of  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously. 

One  of  Mr.  Sohiff's  first  interests  in  education  was  Barnard 
College,  and  his  gifts  to  that  institution  are  said  to  have  run 
far  over  the  one-million-dollar  mark.  One  of  his  most  recent 
gifts  was  the  great  hall  there,  said  to  have  cost  more  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  all  of  it  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Schiff.  When  the  college  was  seeking  its  one-million-dollar 
endowment  fund  recently  an  anonymous  donor  had  promised 
to  give  a  large  sum  so  that  the  campaign  would  not  fail.  This 
anonymous  donor,  it  may  now  be  told,  was  Mr.  Schiff. 

Another  of  his  educational  interests  was  the  Semitic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University,  which  he  founded  and  financed,  and 
which  doveloped  much  valuable  information  about  Semitic  lit- 
erature. Ho  also  was  one  of  the  officers  and  contributors  of 
t  he  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city.  He  was  also 
trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  director  of  the  New  York- 
Foundation,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  the  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War  Mr. 
Schiff  poured  his  fortune  into  the  coffers  of  nearly  every  worthy 
fund  for  the  relief  of  war-victims  and  war-sufferers,  and  these 
benefactions  have  run  into  millions.  He  gave  lavishly  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  to  all  organizations  for  the  aid  of 
American  soldiers  serving  in  France. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  Mr.  Sohiff  aided  in  the  direction 
of  the  campaign  to  raise  five  million  dollars  in  1917  for  the 
Jewish  War  Relief  Committee  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  at  a  dinner  given  in  the  Hotel  Astor  Mr.  Sohiff  started  the 
fund  with  an  outright  contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  begged  other  wealthy  men  to  match  his  gifts  to 
this  fund  and  to  others  for  war-sufferers.  In  later  campaigns 
for  the  relief  of  war-sufferers  he  also  took  an  active  part  with 
his  son-in-law  ,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  as  chairman  of  the  committees, 
and  whenever  a  campaign  seemed  to  lag  or  if  was  apparent  that 
its  goal  might  not  be  reached,  an  "anonymous  donor"  would 
make  up  the  fund.  The  anonymous  donor  was  Mr.  Schiff,  who 
always  stipulated  that   his  name  should  not  bo  used. 

Mr.  Schiff  was  always  exceedingly  reticent  not  only  .about  his 
charities  and  his  philanthropies,  but  about,  his  financial  achieve- 
ments. ||e  rarely  talked  about  his  own  life  history,  says  the 
writer,  but  always  was  ready  to  talk  to  any  one  about,  some 
charitable  project  or  about  some  new  vision  of  progress  in  any 
line.  After  a  long  effort  to.  get  Mr.  Sohiff  to  talk  about  his 
achievements  and  the  extent  of  his  philanthropies,  B.  C.  Forbes, 
the  financial  writer  and  authority,  gave  the  idea  up  and  wrote 
I  his  about   him  : 

"Jacob  If.  Sohiff  has  peculiarities. 

"  He  has  never  had  a  private  secretary;  he  personally  attends 
to  every  loiter  addrest    to  him,  often   giving  first    attention,  not 

to  business  communications,  but  to  charity  mail. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


AN  INDUSTRY  IS  NO  STRONGER  THAN  ITS 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


YOU  have  heard  men  say  that  good  lum- 
ber is  scarce.  They  say  that  lumber  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  we  must  soon 
come  to  use  substitute  materials. 

Do  you  know  how  much  good  lumber  there 
is  in  this  country  today?  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  hardwoods,  there  is  as  much 
good  lumber  available  for  construction  pur- 
poses as  there  ever  was  at  any  time  since 
America  became  a  nation. 

There  is  more  standing  timber  today  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  was  made  into 
lumber  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 


(P 


An  industry  is  no  stronger  than  its  service 
to  the  people. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, the  Weyerhaeuser  people  wish  to 
render  real  service  to  you  and  to  everyone 
who  uses  lumber. 

Whether  you  are  a  home-builder  planning 
a  beautiful  residence;  a  workman  who  wants 
a  couple  of  boards  or  a  bunch  of  lath;  a 
farmer  building  a  cow-barn  or  a  corn-crib, 
or  a  great  industrial  corporation  specifying 
10,000,000  feet  in  one  order — we  want  you 
to  know  the  facts  about  lumber. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impar- 
tial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

If  we  could  insure  your  getting  the  wood 
you  ought  to  have,  it  might  mean  a  differ- 
ence of  years  in  the  life  and  service  of  the 
lumber — fifty  years,  perhaps,  as  against  a 
few  months.  So  important  is  the  selection 
of  the  right  wood  or  grade  of  wood  for  a 
given  use. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire: 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 


•   *  • 


5ti  The  Literary  Digest  for  October  Id,  1920 

"He  has  never  subscribed    to  a    press-clipping  bureau  and 

hardly  ever  looks  at  articles  printed  about  himself  or  his  activities. 

•"•[  would  like  you  to  Let  me  have  a  look  at  data  about  your- 

:'.  including  the  Inst  sketches  that  have  boon  written  about 

you  I   -aid  t<>  Mr.  Scbiff  when  1  found  ho  had  been 

named  as  one  of  America's  'Fifty  Foremost.' 

"1  have  not  kepi  one  word  printed  about  myself,  and  1  don't 
think  my  son  or  any  one  else  lias.     You  don't   mod  any  clip- 
pings to  write  an  article  about  me.     You  have  known  me  very 
well  for  many  years,  you  know  all  about  mo.     And'-- this  with 
a  twinkle — 'if  you  like,  I'll  promise  to  road  what  you  print.' 
"Hi-  fetish  i-  not.  a-  popularly  supposed,  Judaism,  but   eiti- 
1-  is  I  is  i  reed  that  a  man  must  first,  last,  and  always 
b.   a  good,  loyal  citizen,  intensely  zealous  in  discharging  all  the 
abilities  of  citizenship.     With  him  citizenship  ranks  above 
\      11.   holds  that  unless  a  man  is  a  worthy  citizen  ho  can  not 
either  a   worthy   Jew  or  a   worthy   gentile.     Everything  is 
ary  to  citizenship.     All  his  public  service,  all  his  givings 
p.    .  .it,    his    continuous    donations     to    charities,    his    en- 

deavor- for  the  promotion  of  the  best  literature  of  his  race  -  all 
ha-.  prompted  by  hi-  sense  of  what  citizenship  demands. 

••Another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Schiff  has  been  his  loyalty  to 

b  fair-weather  friend.  The  giants  of 
transportation,  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  railroading,  once* 
thrown  into  association  with  him,  have  remained  stanch,  dose, 
ofidential  friends  to  the  end.  Mr.  Schiff  was  the  earliest 
financial  sponsor  <>(  Edward  11.  Barriman;  .lames  ,J.  Hill  be- 
oai  '•  and  el  him  as  the  years  rolled  on:  Alexander 

.1.  I  the  creator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  as 

N.  w  York  knows  it  to-day,  fount!  in  Mr.  Schiff  a  wholehearted 
supporter;  Samuel  Rea,  Marvin  Qughitt,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and 
Stillman  are  other  tested  and  tried  friends,  while  in  his 
later  years  -I.  1'.  Morgan,  altho  a  rival  in  banking,  came  to  re- 
gard Mr.  Schiff  as  a  financier  whose  tremendous  influence  could 

be  relied  upon  for  constructive  effort  whenever  financial  founda- 
tions began  to  be  shaken. 

"Jacob  Henry  Schiff  is  on  the  edge  of  seventy.  But  you 
would  never  suspect  it.  lie  can  still  pedal  a  bicycle  last  enough 
to  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  speed  laws.  As  a  walker  Weston 
would  not  find  him  disappointing.  Mr.  Schiff  does  not  try  to 
break  records  or  blood-vessels  on  the  golf  links;  he  is  not  a 
golfer,     lb  attributes  his  sound,  supple  physique  to  moderation, 

to  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  daily  "legomotioii." 

"I  have  already  touched  upon  Mr.  Schiff's  philanthropies. 
The  public   may   be  interested   to    know   that    while  Mr.   Schiff 

i  given  away  millions,  he  frowns  upon  wasting  one  penny. 

his  idiosyncrasies  is  his  fault,  when  he  opens  his  mail, 

of  carefully  preserving  the  front  half  of  each  envelop  for  the 

of  the  clean  inside  part  as  a  substitute  for  pads.      Doubtless, 

most  young  readers  will  find  only  amusement  in  this  little  foible, 

but  does  it  not  point  a  moral  in  these  extravagant  days?  If 
such  economy  is  not  despised  by  a  multimillionaire,  can  those 
less  well  off  afford   to  BCOff  at    it?      It    may  be  that    Mr.   SchilT's 

carefulness  in  aaving  pennies  has  hail  something  to  do  with  his 
abili;  e  million 

"Hi-  -if  civic  responsibility  influenced  him  to  become  a 

forceful    member    of    the    Second    Committee    of    Seventy,    the 

•    of    Fifteen,   and    the   Committee  of    Nine.      In   later 

r-   he   ha--  been   chosen   frequently   by   Mayors  of   New    York 

■  member  of  Bpecial  mayoral  committees.       lb'  was  a  member 

of  the  Board  of  Education  under  Mayor  Strong.  In  the  work 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  has  taken  an  active  part  as 
viee-president  and  on  committees  for  a  generation.     The  estab- 

li-1  ■■   a  college  of  commerce  has  been  a  project   very  near- 

heart;    if  other-   had  come  forward   with  offers  of  contribu- 
tio:  •    did,  New    York   would  have  had  such  an  institution 

many   Mar-   Mr.   Schiff  had   been   known  as  an  opponent 

of  a  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine,  bul  in  April.   1917,  in  an  address 

of  the  Jewish   Youth  of  America   he  cave  the 

•ion  of  his  lb-  brought  out  clearly  that 

favor  a  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine,  bu1  that  hi-  favored 

Holj   Land  a  center  of  Jewish  culture.     B<     aid  h<> 

ionclusion  after  deliberating  over  the  po  - 

thi    Russian  revolution  and  other  world  distur- 

.t  the  time  to  'hi-  .  ffeel : 

"It  me  to  iic.  while  thinking  over  events  of  recent 

weeks     ami  th  lenl  may  Burprize  many     that  the  Jewish 

peoph    -hoi!, |  homeland  of  their  own.      I  do  ool 

"hat    thin-  should   \«-  a  Jewish   nation.       I   am    not 

ah  ish  nation  built  on  all  kinds  of  isms,  with  ego- 

ti-t.  tir-'.  and  agnosticism  and  atheism  anions  the  othi 

But  1  •  liever  in   th'    .1.  ■■  ish   people  and   in   the  mi-ion  of 

tie  I  b.lieve  that  somewhere  thin   should  be  a  great 


reservoir  of  Jewish  learning  in  which  .Jewish  culture  might  bo 
furthered  and  developed,  unhampered  by  the  materialism  of  the 
world,  and  might   spread  its  beautiful  ideals  over  the  world. 

'And,  naturally,  that  land  would  be  Palestine.  If  that  ever 
develops — and  the  present  war  may  bring  the  development  of 
this  ideal  nearer — it  will  not  bo  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  flame  of  Judaism 
burning  brightly."  « 


COBLENZ  ON  THE   RHINE   IS   BECOMING 
"DISGUSTINGLY   AMERICAN" 

To  A  PATRIOTIC  GERMAN,  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  old  German  city  of  Coblenz  is  per- 
haps even  bitterer  than  wore  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
living  over  the  city,  "where  the  population  used  to  be  fanatical 
admirers  of  the  old  Kaiser,"  the  number  of  American  soldiers, 
"slender,  picked  men  of  fine  physique,  with  the  good  humor  of 
great  babies,"  in  the  streets,  inspires  a  writer  in  Dcr  Tag  (Berlin) 
to  melancholy  reflections;  As  translated  for  the  New  YTork 
Tribune,  his  story  runs: 

To-day  a  man  hastens  through  Coblenz  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  the  old  days  the  city  almost  inevitably  attracted  one  for  a 
stay  of  at  least  some  hours.  Interest  and  delight  in  its  old  cus- 
toms and  manners  never  waned.  One  never  tired  of  the  cozy 
old  alloys  and  passages  in  the  Moselle  quarter.  The  soul 
expanded  with  pride  and  pleasure  when  a  sojourner  viewed  the 
incomparable  scenic  sotting  of  the  city. 

On  summer  evenings  tourists  enjoyed  loitering  on  the  hotel 
terrace,  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  watching  the  massivo 
cliffs  and  bastions  of  Ehrenbreitstein  grow  golden  in  the  setting 
sun;  following  the  great  white  steamers  bending  their  smoky 
course  to  the  quay,  and  regarding  the  crowd  of  happy  men  and 
women  who  poured  out  of  them  and  clustered  on  the  banks. 
Tourists  from  every  country  in  the  world  had  come  together 
to  derive  equal  pleasure  from  a  trip  through  the  realm  of  the 
Rhenish  romance.  Violins  played  waltz  music  and  jolly  voices 
took  up  the  chorus  of  tho  old  Rhino  songs 

To-day  a  man  gets  otit  of  tho  city  in  all  haste,  in  order  to 
escape  as  quickly  as  possible  the  bitter  contrast  between  then 
and  now.  It  never  occurs  to  a  German  traveler  to  call  on  his 
old  friends,  or  even  to  ask  whether  they  are  still  alive  and  havo 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  defiled  Rhenish  soil. 
One  seeks  to  avoid  the  echo  of  his  own  suffering — seeks  to  escape 
gazing  upon  a  beloved  face  lined  with  torment  or  weary  and 
lifeless  with  resignation.  A  taste  for  sitting  long  over  the  care- 
banishing  wine-cup  long  since  vanished.  So  let  us  be  off  and 
away  as  speedily  as  possible  across  the  river  and  into  the  depths 
of  the  green  mountains  beyond  where  wo  may  hope  never  to 
see  a  Yankee  face! 

No  one  takes  a,  si  net-car  if  he  can  avoid  it.  They  are  packed 
to  the  utmost  with  tall  lads  in  khaki,  with  a  whito  "A"  on  tho 
round  arm-shield.  To  a  German  they  are  intolerable  living 
foreign  deformities  in  the  Rhenish  country,  where  they  are  as 
out  of  harmony  as  a  cloister  church  would  be  upon  a  Western 
prairie.  Their  companions  phase  the  (Jermans  even  less  than 
they  do  themselves.  Seemingly  the  hitler  compete  with  their 
gallants  in  unabashed  rudeness,  loud  gossip,  and  boistorous 
laughter. 

To  judge  from  their  accent,  these  girls  come  from  the  country 
around  the  Wostorvvald  bridgehead;  just  to  judge  by  their  cloth- 
ing they  might  well  belong  to  the  better  class  of  the  city.  Dis- 
appeared are  the  short,  jackets  trimmed  with  silk  ribbons,  tho 
bright  bodices,  and  tho  head  cloths  in  which  the  girls  beyond 
Treves  used  to  appear  in  Coblenz  markets.  This  garb  now 
lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  older  generation.  To-day  these 
girls  parade  the  streets  in  short  coats,  high  yellow  boots,  and 
rich  sill<  mantles.  Only  the  bright,  discordant-  colors  on  their 
hats  betray  the  origin  of  the  wearers.     To  select  a  becoming 

bonnet,  a  woman  must  have  better  taste  arid  a  keener  eye  for 
color  than  these  girls  possess  or  than  their  advisers,  John  from 
Texas  or  .lames  from  Nebraska,  even  with  their  well-filled 
pocketbookB,  can  supply. 

All  these  American  soldiers  have  an  abundance  of  money,  and 
without  exception  they  live  regardless  of  expense.     Their  wealth 

flows  into  the  pockets  of  barkeepers,  merchants,  and  these  girls, 
hut    it    increases  the  cost   of  living  of  every  one    else  and  thus 

ts  like  a   curse  upon   1  he  land 

The  soldiers  themselves  are  mostly  slender,  picked  men  of 
line  physique,  with  the  good  humor  of  great  babies.  They  enjoy 
themselves  immensely  and  want  everybody  else  to  be  equally 
happy  and   comfortable.     Naturally   they  are  more  attractive 
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"Vacuum  Cups!" — You  instantly  think  of  those  massive 
Cups  that  hold  your  car  to  its  unswerving  course 
where  ordinarily  the  "going"  is  treacherous. 

You  think  of  the  tread  that  is  guaranteed  not  to  skid  on 
wet,  slippery  pavements, 

You  think  of  the  exclusive  distinctiveness  of  the  design 
— of  what  it  means  in  added  appearance,  longer  wear, 
absolute  safety. 

You  think  of  the  standardized  net  prices— approxi- 
mately those  of  ordinary  makes. 

Then  you  realize  why  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric 
Tires  are  in  such  popular  evidence. 

Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing 

—for: 

Vacuum  Cup  fabric  Tires  .  .  .  6,000  Miles 

Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  .  .  .  9,000  Miles 

Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires  .  .  .  9,000  Miles 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  gf  America 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania 

Direct  Factory  Brandies  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Pennsylvania 
Auto  Tube*  "Ton  Tested" 
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in  the  eyes  of  our  women  than  their  gloomy,  pessimistic,  irritable 

man  rr. 

This  thing  will  go  on  for  many  years  longer.     The  thought  is 

irable  to  a  German  hurrying  through  the  streets 

Rhine  promenades  of  Coblenz.     Try  to  ignore  the 

j.r.  »   foreign  people  as  one  will,  one  can  not  wear 

blinders  which    will   keep   them   out    of  sight    entirely.      Due   is 

for  thai  tins  beautiful  Rhine  city  is  being  Ameri- 

i  with  appalling  rapidity. 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that   the  Star-  and  Stripes  should  now 

:i  Coblenz,  win  re  the  population  used  to  be  fanatical 

1  Kaiser.     There  in  the  Castle  Square  Rhenish 

rs  performed  artillery  practise  for  a  century.     On  those 

pn  —   Augusta  lived,  ami  her  regiments  of  guards 

•  1  up  there  above  the  green  shrubbery  of  the  Casino  and 

tnnon  thundered  from  the  greal  Fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  at 

•  rman  victory  during  those  indescribably  happy 

ermany's  former  greatness.     One  should  not  dwell  on 

h  things,  hut  these  thoughts  intrude  themselves  irresistibly 

when  a  German  passes  along  the  Btreets  of  Coblenz. 

,iib  lack  every  trace  of  intellectual,  cultural,  and 

al  community   with  the  land  and  people  of  the   Rhine. 

Their  callous  domination  expresses  itself  destructively   in  one 

Id    -that    of   Mammon. 


BUDAPEST    DOESN'T    MISS   THE   RECENT 
MR.  BELA    KUN 

BfJDAPEST    under   the   "'Red'    Terror''    of   Bela    Kun. 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  may  have  been  a  terrible  place, 
hut  recent  visitors  to  that  city  assure  us  that  Budapest 
now.  under  the  so-called  '••White'  Terror."  is  ahotit  as  thrilling 
and  Beven  kittens  asleep  behind  the  kitchen  stove." 
The  "beautiful  blue  Danube,"  flowing  peacefully  through  the 
city,  has  not  been  discolored  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it  seems. 
by  the  Bolshevik]  alleged  to  have  been  hurled  into  the  river 
Whites"  came  into  power.      It   is  still  the  same  old 
muddy    green    color    it    always   was.     Beyond    the   difficulties 
erienoed  in  reaching  it.  it   appears  that    there  are  at   present 
practically  no  hardships  attached  to  sojourning  in  the  Hungarian 
capital.      The  people  eat  and  drink  as  they  always  did  and  life 
there  is  Baid  to  he  not  so  very  differenl  from  what  it  used  to  he. 
The  presenl   Governmenl    is  monarchical  in  its  tendencies,  and 
'old  that    it    would  occasion   no  surprise  if  King  Charles 
ild    return    at    any    time.       Says    Karl    K.    Kitchen    in    Tin 
New  York): 

When   I   Btepl  out  of  the  station  in   Budapest   the  first   thing  I 

that   my  Austrian  kronen  were  no  good.     Altho 

and  Hungary  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  paper  money, 

■.  money  isn't  accepted  in  Budapest  unless  it  is  stamped 

•i  a  funny  little  seal.     The  money-changers  demand  a  fifteen 

immission  for  exchanging  hills  of  the  stamped  variety 

Unstamped   Austrian   kronen      which  seems  very  foolish. 
■  it  her  of  them  are  really  worth  anything. 

are  running  a    race  with  their  printing-presses 

hi'h  one  can  print    the  most   money,   hut    the  surpri/.ing 

■•<•    Hungarian     hank-notes    buy     more    than    the 

i.llinl  re  exact  I  \    alike  except    for  till'  little  -lamp 

■  r 

•row  ii  considerably    since  the  war     its  presenl 

lose  I')  a   million  and  a   half     and  since  there  has 

ulding  the  shortage  of  li\  ing  quarters  is  acute. 

Tho  living  in   box-cars,  and   if   I    had   not 

I   rand  Hotel  Hungaria  long  in  advance 

I  to  put  up  in  a  freight-car. 

I  »•  Buda]  I   from   t he  revolul ion,  t he 

ic!    Bela    km-    Bolshevik    rule,  condi- 

luch    hetter   than    in    Vienna. 

I.   and    the   prices  of  almOSl    e\ery- 

uch  lower  than  in  the  Austrian  capital.     The  reasons 
inderful  crop-  throughout  Hungary, 

titude  of  tht  rd  the  citj  dwell. 

!ie  Socialistic  Got  - 
ut  t  hat  i  hej  prefer  to  le1  i  beir 

•  II   them   to  the  radicals  m 
In    I  I  mts  are  I,,  hind  I  he 

r   w  ith  Admiral   I  lort  h; 
I'm.  ■  hat   t  he  peasanl  s  in  1  [ungary 

■  •  •     I  into    helpli  The    most 

1  •  ntral   Buropt    to-da]    i     this  at  titude  of  i  be 

d<  cided  not  to  feed  the 


Budapest  still  talks  of  what  it  Buffered  under  the  one-hundred- 
and-five-day  regime  of  Bela  Kun.     We  read: 

I  learned  a  lot  ahout  the  atrocities  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Buda- 
pest from  Col.  Anton  Lehar,  one  of  the  biggest  military  figures  in 
Hungary  to-day.  More  than  any  one  man  he  is  responsible  for 
crushing  Bolshevism  in  Hungary.  Colonel  Lehar  and  I  dined 
together  at  the  Hungaria.  where  he  made  my  blood  run  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold  with  stories  of  the  frightful  atrocities  of 
Bela  Kun's  followers. 

One  of  Kun's  Bolshevik  leaders  often  executed  the  oldest  man 
and  youngest  ehild  in  a  community  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  other  inhahitants.  The  outrages  committed  by 
these  radicals  are  almost  unbelievahle. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  cases  of  revenge,"  said  the 
renowned  soldier,  after  he  had  told  me  how  a  young  clerk  in  a 
factory  owned  by  one  of  his  friends  had  murdered  the  proprietor 
who  had  befriended  him  and  then  with  the  Communists'  sup- 
port installed  himself  in  the  dead  man's  house,  with  the  hitter's 
daughter  as  his  mistress. 

'The  brother  of  the  outraged  girl  Avould  have  been  justified 
in  shooting  him  on  sight  in  any  country,"  continued  the  Colonel. 
"Such  cases  can  not  wait  for  the  courts,  greatly  as  they  are  to  be 
deplored.  But  Budapest  has  had  its  lesson,"  he  added  grimly. 
"Never  again  will  the  people  lure  tolerate  any  Bolshevism." 

The  Roumanians  carried  off  many  things  when  they  left 
Budapest,  hut  evidently  they  didn't  steal  many  pretty  girls  or 
much  wine — judging  by  tho  supply  of  both  commodities  in  the 
night  cafes.  And  as  an  American  dollar  brings  anywhere  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  kronen,  'e\  en  a  con- 
servative spender  would  not  be  a  financial  coward. 

At  the  Winter  Garden  I  met  an  American  "colored  gentle- 
man" who  confided  to  me  that  he  had  moved  here  from  Vienna 
because  the  life  in  Budapest  was  more  aristocratic,  j 

Titles  have  not  been  abolished  in  Hungary,"  my  chocolate- 
colored  friend  informed  me,  "and  we're  expecting  King  Charles 
to  return  to  the  throne  in  a  few  months." 

"Where  do  you  get  that  'we'  stuff?"  I  interrupted! 

"  I'm  a  'Wrhite,'"  he  replied,  employing  the  term  alpplied  to  the 
monarchists.  "I  couldn't  stand  for  the  Socialists  in  Vienna. 
Where  any  one  is  everything  no  one  is  anybody." 

"You  said  a  mouthful,"  I  was  tempted  to  remark,  but  1 
restrained  myself  with  an  effort. 

It  is  well  to  practise  restraint — even  in  the  capital  of  Hungary 
in  1920. 


DANCING   WITH    RATTLESNAKES   TO   IN- 
CLINE  THE   GODS   TO   SEND   RAIN 

UNIQUE  AMONG  BARBARIC  CUSTOMS  is  the  snake- 
dance,  of  the  Moki  Indians  in  northeastern  Arizona, 
witnessed  recently  by  t wo  score  of  American  ethnolo- 
gists and  archeologists  gathered  to  study  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  out-of-the-way  tribe.  The  snake-dance  is  held  by 
the  Mokis  each  year  (hiring  the  last  days  of  August  to  pro- 
pitiate their  rain-god.  Rain  is  the  most  essential  element  to 
insure  success  in  Moki  agriculture,  and  it  comes  hut  capriciously 
in  the  desert  region  where  these  Indians  live.  Hence  this  dance 
is  the  most  important  Of  all  their  festivities,  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  therewith  being  of  a  religious  character,  tho 
the  occasion  also  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  social  function. 
The  Mokis  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  civilization,  and  so  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  snake-dance  are  carried  out  to-day  just 
as  they  wore  ages  before  Columbus  Bailed  from  Spain,  for  the 
Mokis  are  an  ancient  people.  The  most  startling  feature  of  the 
snake-dance  is  the  reckless  handling  by  the  entirely  unpro- 
tected participants  of  hundreds  of  live  rattlesnakes  as  the  dance 
progresses.  No  dancer  ever  dies  from  being  hit  ten  on  these 
occasions,  tho  it  is  said  that  the  reptiles  often  coil  and  strike 
at  their  captors.  Scientists  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
say  the  priests  and  those  participating  in  the  dances  have  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  handling  the  snakes,  and,  further,  that  when  the 
dance  is  over  the  dancers  drink  a  mysterious  fluid  which  renders 

th<'  venom  harmless,     [n  an  article  in  the  Dearborn  Independent, 
II.  (i.  Tinsley  furnishes  a  description  of  the  Moki  snake-dance, 

from  which   we  quote  the  following: 

The  date  of  the  Moki  snake-dance  is  determined  by  an  old 
tnedioine-man  in  the  tribe.  When  during  August  the  sun  at  its 
setting  glints  the  sacred  rock  that   stands  before  the  door  of  the 

tribal  kiva,  the  old   medicine-man,   Honi,  mounts  the  highesl 
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RUUD  HOT  WATER 

Means  hot  water  in  your  home — in  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry 


Hot  water  is  second  to 
nothing  in  making  your 
home  comfortable. 

A  Ruud  Water  Heater 
gives  piping  hot  water 
instantly;  it  heats  the  water 
as  it  flows  through  a  series 
of  rust -proof  copper  coils. 
The  water  comes  fresh  from 
the  mains. 

The   on   and  off  of  any 


hot -water  faucet  regulates 
the  heating — eliminating 
delay  and  waste,  furnish- 
ing HOT  WATER  in  un- 
limited quantity,  morning, 
noon,  and  midnight.  The 
Ruud  lightens  the  work  of 
servants,  makes  them  more 
contented,  and  helps  keep 
the  whole  household  run- 
ning smoothly. 


nil!    ir\       AUTOMATIC     CAS 

KUUU     WATER  H EATER 

"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heaters  need  practically  no 
looking  after — they  go  in  the 
basement  or  kitchen,  and  you 
get  Ruud  Hot  Water  at  the  turn 
of  any  hot-water  faucet. 

Over  150,000  homes  have 
Ruud  Hot  Water  any  time  and 

ADDRESS 


in  any  quantity  instantly — from 
a  cupful  to  many  tubfuls.  Your 
gas  company,  plumber,  or 
gas-appliance  dealer  will  tell  you 
about  the  Ruud  and  will  demon- 
strate it  for  you. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book 
on  Ruud  Hot  Water  Service. 


RUUD   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Dept.  I  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Products  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 
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A.c 

Al-ui  c 

American  Beauty 

A  niK-r  son 

A  [MH-rton 

Argonnc  Four 

11.  II 

Bella  after  I  tire* 

Ilinh 
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Bradlta 
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Cadillac 

<  -micron 

(    ll-inillrf 

<  hwrolct 
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<  '.met 

(  '.mmonwealth 

I  'uiH'U 
Davit 
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II  jiniiii  -Holmes 
l  ratal  Drive 

Minwn  Sli 
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I ...  kson 
I'.rdjn 
K.-n  wf.rrhi 
'   Kar 

I  ca<  h  Pow«r-Plu« 

Mi 
I  Irx-rtv 

mobile 


Minnofl 

M<  I  aughllo  (Canada) 

Milcor 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

V.sh 

National 

N.  Ison 

Oakland 

Ol.lsmobltc 

I'.i.  kar.l 

Paige 

I-..., 

I'.it.-rsnn 
Phlatin  . 
I'n-ri  .--  \rrniv 

Pilot 

I'm  her 

Porte* 

Premie* 

Rco 

Kc  Van 

Koamcr 

K  &  \    Knight 

Saxon 

Si  ripps-lloot  h 

Walden  \\     Miaw 

Sheridan 

Mir 

Standard  light 

Sr  an  won.  I 
Stearns- Knlghl 
II     .    . 
in 
Tarkington 
Texan 

nit 

COMMERCIAL 
CARS 

Ate 

A i  mi 

Ahrcns  Pox  Fire  1  ruck* 

Amcrli  ml    .1  ranee 

Apex 

\r<  i, 


Available 

Avery 

Hell 

Beta 

Bollstrotn 

Bradley 

Bridgeport 

Brlnton 

Brockway 

Buflalo 

Chicago 

(oilier 

Comet 

Dart 

Defiance 

Denby  (( ■anatla) 

I  lepaadabla 

Diamond  'I' 

Dlehl 

1 1. ..I  v.-  Brothers 

Duty 

I   Iniir  i 

I  ederal 

I  nun  inoliili- 

P-W-D 

(..in 

< .oiiicn  Wad 

<  .raiiim  -  llt-r  nsti-in 
<.  &    I     (   Hi  ill. i 
(.Ml 
llahn 

II  .11 
Harraj 

Hi  lulu.  I. son 

Hew  iit  -I  uillow 

HlfttlWaX  -Knight 

Hurlburl 

H.  R.  1 

i  independent 

Italia 

J  &  J 

Kalamazoo 
K  .iravan 
Ki-.irns 
Kej  stone 
Klaael 
Kl.  iber 


Klemm 
Koehler 
Low-Bed 
L.  M.  C. 

Miii 

M.iiliohm 

Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nclson-LeMoon 

Netco 

Noble 

Old  Reliable 

OI.lsmol.il.- 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Plcrce-Arrow 

1'ittsburgher 

l<  anger 

Rao 

Kr\  nolds 

Hiker 

Knl. in   .hi  Fire  App. 

Kock  Falls 

Howe 

St.  (loud 

Sandow 

San  ford 

Schwartz 

Signal 

Stirling 

St cvv  art 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

S  ii  pe  r 

Texan 

I  itlin 

Titan 

I  ower 
United 


Universal 

Ursus 

Walter 

W    inl-l  a  I   r.iiu  •■ 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Wolverine 

MOTORCYCLES 

Briggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 
Johnson  Motor  Wheel 

TRACTORS 

Ail.  -mi  i- -Hun  ill-. 

Appleton 

Avery 

A  &T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

11.-.  in. in  Garden 

Boring 

Buffalo 

Bullock  Crccplng- 

Grip 
Case 
Clark 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It-All 
Eagle 
Flour  City 
Holt 
Howell 
Knox 
La  Crosse 

I        III    villi 
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point  at  either  Walpi  or  Oraibi  and  solemnly  gives  notice  that 
sixteen  sunsets  hence  the  solemn  snake  ceremonies  will  take 
place.  He  ends  by  invoking  all  to  begin  immediate  preparation 
for  the  occasion.  The  women  are  to  bake  for  a  tribal  feast,  to 
dress  themselves  and  their  children  in  their  best  garments,  and 
the  men  are  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  the  ceremonies. 

A  certain  number  of  young  men,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
start  out  at  next  dawn  to  perform  their  part  of  the  preparation 
for  the  dance.  They  are  jqkulali  (snake-gatherers).  They  roam 
over  the  desert  with  a  forked  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  bag  made 
of  skins  in  the  other.  They  know  where  to  look  for  rattle- 
snakes, and  sometimes  they  get  more  than  two  hundred  serpents 
in  a  week.  They  plant  the  forks  of  their  sticks  over  the  neck 
of  the  recumbent  snake,  and  by  an  adroit  movement  throw  the 
reptile  into  the  bag.  The  serpents  are  brought  to  the  pueblo 
and  turned  over  to  the  old  snake  priests. 

Six  days  after  the  official  announcement  of  the  annual  snake 
ceremonies  mysterious  rites  among  twenty-seven  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  Moki  tribe  begin  in  a  chamber  hewn  into  the 
rock  down  below  the  pueblo.  This  is  the  kiva,  the  holy  of  holies 
in  the  Mold  belief.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  the  only  white  person  who  has  ever  entered  the 
kiva,  and  he  says  that  the  ceremonies  there  consist  in  washing 
the  serpents  captured  and  brought  there  by  young  men.  The 
old  men  engage  in  barbaric  incantations,  and  chant  appeals  to 
the  serpents  to  bear  messages  of  devotion  and  friendship  to  the 
powers  that  rule  the  rain-clouds.  The  snake  priests  wear  noth- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  the  reptiles'  fangs.  Each  day 
they  wash  the  rattlesnakes,  sprinkle  sacred  cornmeal  on  the  ser- 
pents' heads,  and  deposit  the  creatures  in  jars.  Meanwhile,  the 
Moki  housewives  cook  and  bake  in  preparation  for  the  event  of 
the  year — the  snake-dance  on  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo.  The 
gaudiest  tribal  finery  is  brought  forth  and  made  ready.  White 
and  Navajo  Indian  visitors  come  across  the  desert  to  see  the 
public  ceremonies,  and  for  a  week  all  Mokiland  bustles  and 
buzzes. 

At  the  setting  of  the  sixteenth  sun  from  the  official  announce- 
ment by  old  Hon!  the  snake-dance  takes  place.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  spectators  arrange  themselves  in  vantage  spots 
overlooking  the  plaza  where  the  dance  is  performed.  Some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  are  generally  on  hand  to  see  the 
ancient  marvelous  ceremony.  The  roofs  of  the  squat  stone- 
houses  are  crowded.  Moki  children  with  scarcely  a  stitch  on 
them  sit  along  the  cornices  with  their  brown  legs  hanging  down. 
There  are  cowboys  from  all  over  the  territory,  reporters  from 
newspapers,  scientists  from  the  cities,  and  hundreds  of  Indians 
in  brilliant  and  quaint  costumes.  It  is  a  rare  scene — "one  fit 
for  a  Salon  picture,"  said  an  enthusiastic  artist.  The  white 
people  laugh,  the  dogs  and  children  make  tumult,  while  every 
one  awaits  the  opening  of  the  dance.  At  just  about  six  o'clock, 
when  the  sun  is  dropping  into  the  yellow  desert  away  to  the 
west,  some  one  calls,  "Here  they  come."  Instantly  there  is 
silence.  Everybody  knows  that  the  antelope  men — young,  ath- . 
letic  snake-dancers — are  at  last  issuing  from  their  stone  chamber. 
The  braves  are  scantily  clad,  and  on  each  leg  is  a  small  terrapin 
shell,  in  which  are  placed  small  pebbles,  which  rattle  as  the 
warrior  moves,  and  make  of  him,  in  sound  at  least,  a  human 
rattler.  The  dancers  are  ^mear^  with  red,  white,  and  black 
paints.  Around  each  brow  is  Dound  a  flaming  red  handkerchief, 
the  upper  forehead  being  panned  a  deep  black,  and  the  lower 
half  with  black  and  white  bands. 

The  band  forms  in  a  circle  and  a  sack  of  serpents  is  brought 
forth  and  is  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  cottonwood  shrub, 
known  as  the  Tcisi,  just  where  it  has  stood  on  Moki  dance  days 
for  countless  generations.  A  chief,  hideously  painted,  opens 
the  sack  and  as  each  brave  marches  past  thrusts  his  naked  arm 
within  and  jerks  from  it  several  writhing  serpents,  which  he 
hands  to  the  buck.  The  snake-dancer  bends  and  seizes  the 
snakes  by  their  middle  with  his  teeth,  wdiile  he  holds  one  or 
two  serpents  in  each  hand.  The  serpents  rattle,  hiss,  and 
struggle  while  the  human  captors,  gesticulating  and  stamping, 
join  in  a  solemn  rhythmic  movement,  in  which,  after  each  ma'i 
has  been  supplied  with  serpents,  the  whole  band  is  soon 
participating. 

The  Moki  women  and  the  several  hundred  Moki  bucks  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  dancing  at  first  sit  in  mute  awe.  As 
the  dance  proceeds  the  red-skinned  spectators  start  a  low  hum- 
ming, which  gradually  develops.  Louder  and  louder  rises  the 
din  of  discordant  voices  until  the  women  become  wildly  excited 
and  leap  to  their  feet.  Meanwhile  the  dance  goes  on.  The 
dancers  glisten  with  perspiration  and  the  paint  on  their  bodies 
runs  down  their  bare  backs  and  legs.  Some  of  the  older  ones, 
to  show  their  prowess  with  venomous  reptiles,  carry  three  and 
five  rattlesnakes  about  with  them.  They  weave  the  snakes 
about  their  heads;  they  coil  them  in  huge  balls  and  toss  them 
up  and  down;  they  twine  them  about  their  necks  and  tuck  them 
between  the  belts  of  their  kilts  and  their  nude  waists,  and  carry 
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them,  held  at  the  middle,  in  their  mouths.  All  this  time  they 
are  hopping  about  the  sun-baked  plaza.  Now  they  circle  about 
the  kisi  with  their  burden  of  serpents  in  their  hands.  Then  at 
a  signal  by  old  Kopali,  the  snake  chief,  the  dancers  form  in 
threes,  and,  with  the  snakes  wriggling  for  freedom  in  their  hands, 
they  march  backward  and  forward.  Another  signal  and  they 
form  in  a  row  and  toss  the  serpents  to  and  fro.  Then  the  dance 
starts  anew.  More  circling,  marchings,  and  counter-marchings 
in  ones,  twos,  and  threes.  Occasionally  a  reptile  wriggles  itself 
loose  from  an  Indian's  hand.  It  is,  however,  instantly  picked 
up  like  so  much  rubber  hose. 

The  snake-dance  lasts  about  fifty  minutes.  At  its  close  the 
Indian  spectators  have  risen  to  their  feet,  and  are  weaving  their 
arms  and  bodies  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  rapid  chorus 
they  are  shouting  over  and  over  again.  The  dancers  are  drip- 
ping with  perspiration.  The  white  visitors  are  dazed  at  the  in- 
credible scene.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  would  believe  these 
men  can  be  so  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  serpent's  venom. 
Several  of  the  dancers  reel  and  stagger,  but  catch  themselves  as 
they  gyrate,  with  the  tangled  snarl  of  serpents  in  their  hands. 

Suddenly  at  a  signal  from  wrinkled  Kopali  the  dancing  ceases 
and  the  high  snake  priest  advances  to  an  open  place.  He  sol- 
emnly sprinkles  meal  in  a  ring,  denoting  all  compass  points  to 
which  serpent  messengers  are  to  convey  the  Moki  petitions. 
At  another  signal  the  rattlesnakes  are  thrown  in  a  heap  whithin 
the  circle.  Meal  is  hastily  thrown  upon  the  wriggling  heap, 
while  a  guttural  invocation  is  pronounced.  In  a  moment  each 
of  the  dancers  snatches  several  of  the  serpents  in  his  hands 
and  starts  at  full  speed  for  the  narrow  trail  which  leads  down 
from  the  mesa  to  the  plains  below.  There  the  gruesome  bur- 
dens are  thrown  upon  the  sands  and  permitted  to  go  their  way 
in  peace. 

The  dance  is  over,  but  there's  another  scene.  When  the  ath- 
letic dancers  have  come- running  back  to  the  plaza  they  hasten 
to  the  sacred  kiva,  where  they  remove  all  the  trappings  of  the 
ceremony.  Then  they  come  out  and  drink  deeply  from  a  bowl 
of  mysterious  decoction  of  herbs  brewed  only  by  Salako,  the 
oldest  snake  woman  in  Mokiland. 

Then  the  Mokis  go  home  in  silence.  They  have  performed 
the  most  important  service  in  their  lives  and  have  propitiated 
the  rain-god  as  sacredly  as  they  know  how.  Their  wives  and 
sweethearts  wait  upon  them  and  wash  them  of  their  paint. 
On  the  morrow  the  pueblo  feast  takes  place,  and  the  new  green- 
corn  and  melons  are  eaten  without  stint. 


THE  "RED"  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  KIEF— 
A  RED-CROSS  REPORT 

BOLSHEVIK  BARBARITIES  in  Kief  last  year,  before 
the  city  surrendered  to  General  Denikin's  anti-Bolshevik 
forces,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  a  copy  of  an  official  report 
which  was  filed  some  time  ago  with  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  at  Geneva  and  recently  reached  this  country.  Stories 
of  the  Kief  atrocities  have  appeared  before,  but  the  present 
account  would  seem  to  have  more  weight  than  the  usual  news- 
paper narrative,  as  the  report  on  which  it  is  based  is  certified 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  and  is 
made  up  largely  of  statements  of  Red-Cross  sisters  of  mercy  who 
were  at  Kief  while  the  events  described  took  place,  and  whose 
testimony  is  therefore  that  of  eye-witnesses.  According  to  this 
account^  the  sisters  estimated  that  three  thousand  persons 
were  shot  in  Kief  from  February  to  August,  1919.  Not  only 
were  there  many  formal  executions,  but  "people  Avere  butchered 
like  cattle  in  the  cellars,  garages,  and  gardens."  Whole  families 
were  executed,  only  the  babe  taken  from  the  mother's  breast 
being  spared.  "Not  only  the  mere  charge  of  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  regime,  but  also  close  social  or  blood  relationship  with 
one  who  was  suspected,  was  sufficient  for  arrest  and  execution," 
we  are  told.  The  Bolsheviki  entered  Kief  in  February,  1919, 
and  the  next  day  the  All-Ukrainian  Extraordinary  Commission, 
known  as  the  Chresvychaika,  began  to  function.  The  story  of 
the  reign  of  terror  caused  by  this  institution  is  told  in  a  series 
of  selections  from  the  report  mentioned,  recently  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.     According  to  this  account : 

The  All-Ukrainian  Kxtraordinary  Commission,  V.  U.  T.  K.. 
had  its  offices  in  a  large  private  house.  The  house  contained  a 
cellar,  in  which  the  murders  were  perpetrated.  As  a  rule,  the 
executions  were  carried  out  in  the  close  vicinity  of  government 
offices  and   places  of  detention.      The  cries  and   groans  of   the 
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victims  could  be  heard  not  only  in  the  prisons,  but  in  the  audience 
chamber  of  the  proseoutors — in  fact,  all  over  the  house.    Whole 
Mocks  of  buildings  around  the  V.  TJ.  T.  K.  were  occupied  by 
men  ofl  the  Soviet  inquisition.     The  most  important 

-     ries  lived  across  the  road  in  Lipsky  Lane.     In  their 
hou-  orgies  took  place  intermingled  with  murder  and  bloodshed. 
-   were  sometimes  carried  out  in  the  yard  opposite. 
Pris  ere  also  sometimes  brought  here  from  the  so-called 

ial  Department  for  political  prisoners  in  the  Elisavetinsky 
Street.     All  these  houses,  with  their  surrounding  gardens— in 
fact,  this  entire  district— became  under  Bolshevik  rule  a  realm 
and   death.     A   little   farther  on,   in  the  Governor- 
neral's  house  in  Institute  Street,  was  the  Provincial  Extraor- 
dinary Commission,  commonly  called  Gubtcheka.     At  its  head 
was  a   certain   Ugarov,   whose  name  in  the  minds  of  the  Kief 
■illation  l-  forever  linked  with  the  most  terrible  deeds  of  the 
Bolshevik  torture  chambers. 

It  appears  that  the  activities  of  the  Chresvychaika  (shortened 
Acre  not  conducted  according  to  any  particular 

tem.      The   arrest-   were   arbitrary    and    often    made    on    the 
usation  of  personal  enemies  or  of  servants  seeking  revenge 
on  their  employ*  rs.     The  main  idea  of  the  Bolsheviki,  however, 
was  the  extermination  of  class  distinction.      We  read  further: 

All   popularity    was   paid   for  by   imprisonment.     Moreover, 

there  wen   cases  of  mas-  arrests  in  eertaiu  professions,  not  only 

officers,  but  bank  clerks,  technical  specialists,  doctors,  lawyers. 

Sometin        -      iet  officials  were  also  imprisoned. 

The  Red-Cross  sisters,  who  for  seven  months  had  observed 

the  inner  life  of  tin    I  haika,  never  saw  any  Soviet  official 

arrested  for  personal  violence  or  murder.     Inordinate  looting, 

trrels  among  themselves,  desertion  from  the  front,  or  too  great 

a    leniency  for    the  bourgi  such    were   the  offenses   which 

brought  Soviet  officials  into  the  clutches  of  the  Chresvychaika. 

"Murder  is  always  lawful  for  a  commissar."  emphasized  the 

iter,  bitterly;  "they  may  always  kill  their  enemies." 

A  bodj  of  examining  officers  was  attached  to  the  Tche-Ka.     In 

the  All-Ukrainian  Teh  -Ka  it  was  subdivided  into  five  inspections, 

b  numbering  about  twenty  members.     A  group  of  six  men  was 

placed  above  the  inspection.  Among  them  were  both  men  and 
women.  There  were  scarcely  any  educated  j>eople.  One  came 
across  Bailors,  workmen,  ignoranl  students. 

The  president  of  the  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Commission 
-  Latsis,  a  savage,  pitiless  Lett.  Xo  one  knows  what  he 
had  Keen  before.  He  was  do  common  executioner,  hut  a  theorist 
and  ideologisl  of  the  Bolshevik  inquisition.  In  the  Kief  Soviet 
/  .  •  a  there  were  articles  Bigned  by  him,  proving  the  right  of  the 
nmuni-ts  to  destroy  their  foes  without  pity.  In  appearance 
I.  tsis  wa-  a  good-looking,  educated  man,  and  did  his  brutal  work 
with  Lettish  thoroughness. 

The  officials  of  the  Chresvychaika  were  mostly  very  young  men. 
They  had  a  great   deal  of  money,  as  domiciliary  searches,  ar- 
.  and  shootings  were  always  accompanied  by  looting. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  raids  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  that  the 
raiders    were    nearly    always    less    interested    in    the    documents, 

lett.r-.  and  other  things  supposed  to  he  harmful  to  the  high  ideals 

of    -  hi    than     they    were    in    the    money,    spoons,    jewelry, 

fur-,  and  other  property  in  the  homes  of  their  victims.      These 
ere  always  promptly  confiscated  and  seldom  returned 
neiB.      The  account  continues: 

of  tin-  assistants  of  the  commandant,   Ivan   [vanovich 

parading  in  a    military  red-lined  cloak  belonging 
'lw    l;ii  ■     I  al    Meder,    whom    he    had    killed.      Sometimes, 

man.  tin    Communists  would  go  to  his  house  ami 
they  wanted. 

re  called  out   to  he  -hot   were  always  told  to 
bring  their  things  with  them. 
The  conception  of  the  "counter-revolution"  is  a  very  wide 

one.  Fir-t  of  all.  it  includes  all  conspirators  against  the  Soviet 
author  imbatants  taken   with  arms  jn  their  hands.     Verv 

few  such  found  their  way  into  the  Chresvychaika.    The enormoue 
I  the  persons  arrest*  i     imply  guilty  of  being  men 

of  education  or  belonging  to  the  bourgeoi  ie.     Officers,   land- 
lawyers,  schoolmasters  were  always 
held   in   suspicion   by   tie    Communists.     They  were  arrested, 

thrown  into  prison,  and   their  fate   v.a-   then  decided,   not    in  ao- 

nitfa   their  political   tendencies  or  their  actions,  hut 
re  whim  of  the  '  officials,  who  might  kill 

or  n  hem  at  will 

gular  drives   were  made  arid   people 
were    hunted    like    hare-.      A    whole    block    of    houses    would    he 

■rounded  i>;    the  militia   (police    and  every  passer-by  would 


he  required  to  show  his  papers.  Those  who  had  Soviet  papers, 
i.e..  were  Soviet  employees,  were  allowed  to  go.  The  rest  wen' 
taken  to  prison,  hundreds  of  people  being  sometimes  arrested 
in  one  day.  Such  drives  took  place  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Bolshevik  power.  The  prisons  became  congested 
at  once.  Then  there  would  be  a  panic  among  the  prisoners,  as 
the  Communists  used  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  increasing  the 
number  of  executions.  They  would  bring  a  new  batch  of  prison- 
ers, and.  delivering  them  into  the  charge  of  the  commandant, 
would  say  very  cynically: 

"Here's  the  list.     Very  few  of  them  will  escape." 

They  grew  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  sisters  and  did  not 
mind  speaking  openly  before  them. 

Even  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  presence  of  the  prisoners, 
or  rather,  no  consideration  was  shown  them. 

Mockery,  cruelty,  and  torture  were  systematized,  and  were 
used  as  a  means  of  extracting  information  from  the  prisoners 
under  examination.  The  latter  were  kept  under  constant  fear 
of  death. 

"•Among  the  prisoners  1  saw."  said  the  sister  to  me,  "none  had 
his  nails  torn  off,  nor  shoulder-straps  nailed  to  his  shoulder, 
nor  were  any  of  them  flayed  or  parboiled.  Nevertheless,  their 
liv  es  were  nothing  but  torment." 

The  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chaleyev  (an  artist) 

was  severely  beaten  before  her  mother's  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  fuller  evidence  from  her  and  from  her  mother.  They 
had  both  been  arrested  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Solnlsev, 
who  had  been  accused,  without  any  proof  whatever,  of  having 
conspired  against  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Another  time  the  examining  officer  thrashed  Mrs.  Borowsky, 
a  woman  of  sixty,  in  the  presence  of  her  daughter,  who  had  also 
been  arrested.  The  old  woman  lost  her  head  from  the  pair 
and  confessed  to  everything  that  was  demanded  by  her  captors. 

Just  as  the  Bolsheviki  seemed  to  follow  no  rule  as  to  arrests, 
so  there  seemed  to  be  no  standard  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  crime.  Every  prisoner  might  be  shot,  but,  again,  he  might 
be  set  free.  Keeping  their  victims  in  this  state  of  uncertainty 
was  one  of  the  more  refined  forms  of  torture  of  the  extraordinary 
commission.     Further: 

The  Chresvychaika  had  many  branches,  and  each  had  the 
power  to  execute  prisoners.  All  over  Kief  there  were  houses 
where  helpless  unarmed  people  were  butchered  like  cattle  in  the 
cellars,  garages,  or  gardens.     No  full  lists  were  ever  published. 

The  Chresvychaika  liked  to  make  the  relatives  (wife,  mother, 
father,  husband)  witness  the  sufferings  of  their  dear  ones.  They 
wanted  to  break  the  will  of  their  victim,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  doing  so. 

Very  often  they  would  say: 

"You  are  condemned  to  death,  but  if  you  tell  us  where  such  a 
one  is,  you  will  be  pardoned." 

And  then  the  prisoner  would  still  be  shot 

There  was  an  assistant  commandant  named  Teriokhov.  No 
one  knew  who  he  was,  but  he  was  said  to  be  a  former  convict. 
At  first  this  tall,  well-built,  handsome  young  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal executioner. 

When,  calm  and  elegant,  in  an  officer's  faultless  tunic,  he  passed 
along  the  corridor,  the  prisoners  woidd  listen  with  sinking  hearts 
to  the  musical  jingle  of  his  silver  spurs.  They  knew  that  he  had 
not  come  without  some  good  cause,  thai  his  manicured  hand,  all 
covered  with  rings,  would  raise  the  revolver  with  its  accustomed 
ease  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  one  of  them.  In  the  concentra- 
tion-camp  there  was  a  wretched  Galician  whom  the  Bolsheviki 
accused  of  being  a  follower  of  I'et  lura's.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  was  suspected  of  wanting  to  escape. 

One  fine  day,  in  broad  daylight,  a  motor-car  drove  into  the 
prison  yard,  with  Teriokhov  inside.  Usually,  whenever  the 
throb  of  a  motor-car  was  heard,  all  the  prisoners  would  be  driven 
into  i  heir  cells.  This  time  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  Tho 
wretched  (lalician  was  led  out  into  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard and  Teriokhov  called  out  to  him,  "Halt!" 

The  Galician  turned  to  the  sister  as  if  to  speak  to  her.  A 
diot  rang  out — another — a  third.  The  (lalician  fell  down. 
Thi'  shots  might'have  wounded  not  only  prisoners,  but  also  some 
masons  working  in  the  yard. 

The  body  was  left  lying  in  the  yard.  After  such  an  incident, 
Sorokin,  the  camp  commandant .  liked  to  have  a  talk  with  tho 
sister,  whether  from  a  desire  to  buck  himself  up  or  perhaps  to 
boast;  perhaps  he  simply  enjoyed  the  impression  created.  This 
time  la-  also  came  to  her. 

"We  have  done  this  as  an  example  to  others,"  said  he. 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  was  planning  to  escape?"  asked  tho 
sister. 

"That   doesn't   matter,  it's  all  the  same." 

Teriokhov,  the  murderer,  likewise  came  to  the  sister,  but  not 
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Send  for 
this  Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  com- 
plete guide  for  tank  car  users. 
Data  includes  all  the  detailed 
and  general  information  lessees 
and  owners  should  have  for  the 
safest  and  most  economical  opera- 
tion of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from 
St.  Louis  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price — $5. 


Transportation  that  Serves 
to  Keep  the  Nation  Clean 

The  status  of  a  nation's  civilization  is  marked  by  its  use  of  soap.  The 
comfort  of  cleanliness  and  the  health  of  sanitation  are  dependent  upon 
it.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  where  war  and  revolutions  have  disrupted 
industry's  "  service  of  supply,"  suffering  from  lack  of  soap  comes  next 
to  that  from  want  of  food. 

Tank  cars,  swift,  capacious  and  reliable,  go  a  long  way  towards  stabil- 
izing the  great  supply  of  soap  required  for  America.  They  are  carriers 
for  various  imported  and  domestic  vegetable  oils — cocoanut,  olive,  cotton- 
seed, peanut,  soya-bean — that  are  the  principal  raw  materials  from  which 
soap  is  made. 

Standard  Tank  Cars,  built  especially  for  the  service  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied,  present  a  new  conception  in  liquid  transports. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and  leased. 
Write  any  office  for  prices,  leasing  terms,  and  for 
any     other    detailed     and     engineering      information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 

Offices  : 

St.  Louis  New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Arcade  Bldg.    Woolworth  Bldg.    Union  Arcade  Bldg.    Peoples  Gas  Bldg.    Monadnock  Bldg. 

Works:  Sharon,  Pa. 


Standard  Tank  Cars 
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to  chat  with  her;  what  ho  wanted  was  to  ask  her  for  some 
cooain. 

Like  most  of  the  Chresvychaika  officers,  Teriokhov  could  not 
live  without  coeain. 

The  Commandant  Mikhailov  was  likewise  a  oocainist.     He 

»ung,  well  set  up.  with  a  ueat  mustache,  well  groomed 

and  foppish.     He  wore  the  fashionable  uniform  of  a   "Red" 

officer,  with  the  red  star  ami  other  insignia  of  the  Soviel  Army, 

all  beautifully  made  by  a  jeweler. 

In  July  the  Tche-Ka  \\;is  full  to  overflowing  ami  the  execu- 
tioi  ame  particularly  tierce. 

■esh  batch  of  prisoners  was  one  day  brought  to  the  camp. 

The  building  being  overcrowded,  they  were  shut  up  in  the  shed. 

them  escaped  in  tin-  night.     All  held  their  breath,  await- 

reprisals.      Latsis  was  sent  for. 

A    motor-car  arrived   in   the  afternoon.     A   woman   and    two 

•  Id.  the  Other  young,  were  led  out.      They  were  shut 

up  in  a  dark  closet,  or  rather  cupboard.  These  were  Stassiick  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Biman,  with  ner  officer  husband.     A  special 

ard  kept  watch  over  them.  The  sister  brought  them  their 
dinner  to  the  cupboard  and  saw  that  they  had  been  badly  beaten. 

Clearly  an  execution  was  being  prepared.  At  nightfall  some 
of  the  prisoners  were  told  off  to  dig  a  grave  within  the  precincts 
of  the  prison-yard  behind  the  kitchen.  No  one  knew  whose  fate 
it   would   be   to  lie   in   it.      A   sinister  excitement   pervaded   the 

mp.     The  sister  remained  for  the  night. 

In  the  night  Sorokin  and  his  assistant  arrived  by  motor-car. 
Their  drunken  peremptory  voices  echoed  throughout  the  build- 
ing.    One  could  hear  the  prisoners  being  led  out  and  the  guards 

ordered  to  take  them  to  the  newly  dug  grave  behind  the  kitchen. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  shots.  Generally  the  commandants 
took  good  aim.  But  they  were  too  drunk  this  time.  The  shots 
were  disorderly,  intermingled  with  cries  and  groans.  More 
sh"i>.  more  groans. 

By  morning  all  the  prisoners,  who  clearly  heard  the  cries  and 
shots,  were  absolutely  frantic.  As  to  Sorokin.  he  remarked 
sentimentally:  "It's  time  I  returned  to  my  Annie  in  the  village, 
I'm  so  tired." 

When  the  Bolsheviki  saw  that  Denikin's  forces  were  pressing 
the  "Red"  troops  they  increased  their  outrages.     As  we  read: 

Continual  executions  took  place.  They  went  on  every  night 
during  .bine,  July,  and  August.  But  this  last  week  was  one  of 
wholesale  slaughter. 

Bolsheviki   expected   to  surrender  Kief  on  August   14. 
On    the    Oth     they    closed    the    concentration-camp,    then     the 

Inordinary  commission     The  "special  department"  existed 

to  the  last  day.     Its  inmates  were  persons  suspected  not  only  of 

sympathizers  with,  but  organizers  of,  the  counter-revolu- 
tion    Then-  oases  v. ere  quickly  dealt  with-  liberty  or  death. 

•  day  a  notice  appeared  in  the  paper:  "In  retaliation  for 
the  Bhooting  of  Communists  by  the  Volunteer  Army  we  have 
shot  the  following." 

Followed  a  Lisl   of  names.     The  last  ghastly  hours  dragged 
arilj  on.     Even  the  -.entries  afterward  spoke  in  whispers  of 

that  awful  night. 

Three  cells  were  overcrowded  with  people  condemned  to  die. 

All  night  the-  roaned,  implored,  and  swore.     The 

irereligii  formed  a  choir  and  chanted  prayers.     Among 

the  condemned  were  two  women. 

A  1  dug  in  the   garden  of   Brodsky's  house  at 

Tin  residences  of  the  most  Important  Com- 

irov,  and  (dhers  faced  the  garden. 

wl  me  cries   ami  groans,  intermingled  with   rifle-shots. 

Tl  >     hd    out.    stark    naked,    in    batches   of   ten. 

on    tin  ditch    ami    shol.      This    was   a    new 

i.      Hitherto  they  were  laid  face  downward  on  the  floor 

cellar  and  the  commandanl  -hot  them  pointblank  in  the 

•  k  with  a  revolver. 

■    i         adopt*  '1.  but ,  as  1  he  executioners 
■  i-.    t  he  Bhooting  was  bad   and 
disorderly. 

y  victims  fell  in  -till  alive;   the  living  and  the  dead  min- 

I  together.     When  be  arrival  of  the  Volunteer  Army, 

this  comn  opened   by  the  coroner,  many  bodies 

-••  found  in  a  CTOUched-up  attitude.      They  probably  had  been 

writhing  underground,  but  had  had  no  strength  to  climb  up  from 
b.  in  at h  t h<   mound  o 

The  pn  oil  empty.     Nothing  was  hit 

for  the  to  do  pxcept  •■   renders  last  Bervice  to  the  last 

victims  of  the  brutal  Bolshevik  regime.     They  wen    presenl  at 

the  opening  of  the  ted  in  tin    washing  and  decent 

burial  of  the  mutilated  corpses  These  corpses  spoke  mor<  elo- 
quently than  word-  of  what  man  may  become  when  his  brutal 
iii-tinc  in   unchecked,   when   brutality  is  encouraged  and 

forms  the  basis  of  -tate  government. 


THE   PROFITABLE   PURSUIT   OF 

RUM-RUNNING   OVER   THE 

CANADIAN   BORDER 

MAXY  A  YOUTH  on  the  Canadian  border,  once  hardly 
able  to  scrape  up  enough  of  the  needful  to  purchase 
a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  hickory  shirt,  to-day  sports 
snappy  suits  and  high-priced  silk  shirts  as  a  result  of  operations 
in  the  highly  profitable  business  of  booze-smuggling.  Constant 
streams  of  Canadian  liquor  are  flowing  into  the  arid  land  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Volstead  Act  in  many  border  towns,  according  to 
reports  from  both  American  and  Canadian  sources.  Tho  cir- 
cumstance that  those  who  engage  in  this  traffic  lay  themselves 
liable  to  prosecution  not  only  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  liquor 
laws  but  also  on  the  much  more  serious  one  of  smuggling,  does 
not  seem  to  deter  any  of  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
Canadian  booze  is  stuff  of  quality,  it  seems,  and  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  purchased  in  Canada  for  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  four  dollars  a  quart  and  sold  on  the  American  side  at  from 
six  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  a  quart  offers  opportunities  for  easy 
gain  too  glittering  to  be  passed  up  on  account  of  any  mere  fear 
of  possible  prosecution.  Even  if  a  smuggler  or  bootlegger  now 
and  then  is  brought  to  justice  the  penalty  imposed  is  not,  severe, 
from  the  offender's  point  of  view.  A  fine  of  live  hundred  dollars 
or  one  thousand  dollars  is  nothing  to  these  men,  many  of  whom 
are  said  constantly  to  carry  about  with  them  as  much  as  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  As  one  bootlegger  declared  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  World  who  investigated  the  illicit  liquor 
traffic  in  Plattsburg  recently,  these  law  violators  "live  an  en- 
tirely happy  and  care-free  life,"  barring  the  risk  of  arrest,  which, 
however,  apparently  doesn't  bother  them  very  much.  "How 
do  thej-  get  away  with  this  bootlegging?"  asks  the  World  man, 
and  he  gives  the  answer: 

There  are  at  least  fifty  roads  from  Canada  leading  into  tho 
United  States  through  Plattsburg,  and  there  are  only  about 
fifteen  United  States  customs  officials  to  guard  these  fifty  or 
more  bootlegging  trails. 

The  prohibition  enforcement  agents  have  not  been  seen  in 
these  parts  at  all,  it  is  said.  Lacking  operatives,  it  is  asserted, 
the  prohibition  officials  have  turned  over  the  task  of  checking 
the  liquor  traffic  to  the  customs  people,  who  themselves  sadly 
lack  men. 

Then,  in  addition  to  tho  fifty  or  more  thoroughfares,  some  of 
them  mere cowpaths through  the  woods,  there  is  Lake Champlain. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Hie  obvious  difficulty  in  trapping  the  crafty 
and  even  desperate  characters  who  ply  t  he  t  rade,  customs  officials 
in  and  about  Plattsburp;  have  been  averaging  four  arrests  a,  week. 
The  prisoners  are  arraigned  before  a  United  States  commissioner 
and  are  usually  charged  with  smuggling-  Occasionally  tint 
charge  of  Violating  the  Volstead  Act   is  added. 

When   the   men   are  brought   to   trial   before  a    Federal  judge, 

however,  as  a  rule  they  plead  guilty  and  are  dismissed  upon  pay- 
ment of  a-  line  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars.  This, 
according  to  one  of  the  bootleggers,  is  not  a,  severe  penalty,  as 
the  "gang"  can  easily  raise  as  much  as  1  wenly  thousand  dollars, 
it  necessary. 

The  World  man  determined  to  find  out  by  actual  exporienco 
what  the  chances  wore  for  obtaining  liquor.  On  a  street-corner 
he  found  six  young  nun  in  flashy  clothes,  to  which  they  were 
apparently  painfully  unaccustomed — 

"Where  can   1  gel  a,  drink'.'"  the  reporter  asked. 

A   moment   of  scrutiny  by  the  six  loungers  followed. 

"Who   are   you?"    one   of   them    then    asked    while   the  others 

continued  t  heir  gaze. 

Tin  spokesman  was  convinced  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a 
customs  official  or  a  prohibition  agent,  and  he  beckoned,  "Just 
take  a  little  walk  w  ith  me." 

This  invitation  was  followed,  ami  the  reporter  was  led  a,  block 
in  silence  down  a   dark  side  street. 

"What    kind  of  stuff  did  you   want?"  his  guide  (hen  asked. 

"What  nave  you  got?" 

"Anything  you  want.  Would  you  like  some  Scotch,  rye, 
or  gin?" 

The  reporter  believed  he  would  prefer  Scotch,  this  being 
practically  as  rare  as  the  dodo  in   Now  York. 

"Well,  what  brand  of  Scotch  would  you  like?"  the  bootlegger 
persisted,  eager  to  give  efficient   service. 
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irsf  to  make  a  lavatory  with 
an  overflow   cleansing    feature 

The  overflow  cleansing  device  was  patented  by  the  Thomas 
Maddock's  Sons  Company  in  1916.  It  made  it  possible 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  lavatory  overflow  by  simply  hold- 
ing one  finger  over  the  supply  nozzle  while  the  water 
was  turned  on. 

This  feature,  made  integral  with  the  lavatory  itself,  eliminated  all 
the  bother  and  inconvenience  of  cleaning  the  unsanitary,  old 
style  overflow  and  placed  the  lavatory  on  a  par  with  the  many 
other  refinements  already  achieved  by  the  Thomas  Maddock's 
Sons  Company  in  sanitary  bathroom  equipment. 

All  Maddock  sanitary  plumbing  fixtures  are  made  of  glisten- 
ing, pure  white,  almost  unbreakable  vitreous  china  which  is  non- 
absorbent  and  will  not  chip,  crack  or  craze.  Therefore,  by  com- 
bining all  the  advantages  of  vitreous  china  with  the  conveniences 
of  the  overflow  cleansing  device  and  other  exclusive  Maddock 
features,  the  makers  have  produced  in  the  Madbury  lavatory  the 
premier  achievement  of  America's  60  years'  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  pottery. 

Anyone  appreciating  the  economy  of  equipping  a  new  house  with 
plumbing  fixtures  that  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service,  or  who  may 
be  interested  in  modernizing  an  old  bathroom,  should  write  for, 
''Bathroom  Individuality,"  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company, Trenton.  No  X 

OLDEST     -      SA.IMITAB.-r    -     POTTERS      »     IN     -     AMEMCA    ESTABLISHED        1859 

Manufacturer*  of  sanitary  eanhciinare  plumbing  futures  for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry  needs   in 
the  home;  alio  sanitary  nciare  for  medical,  industrial,  commercial  and  public  building  installations 

jOranehes:     JVew  iTorJ^— 'Philadelphia  —  Chicago  —  San  Francisco  —  St.  caputs 
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The  average  man  rare- 
lybuilds  more  than  one 
house — a  good  archi- 
tect builds  many. 
Therefore,  when  you 
build,  bear  in  mind 
that  an  able  architect's 
advice  is  backed  by  ex- 
perience most  valuable 
to  you.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  plumbing 
contractor's  advice. 


The  fixture  shown  above 
is  the  Madbury.  A  one- 
piece  vitreous  china  hn- 
atoryof  the  pedestal  type 
with  integral  supply  noz~ 
{le  and  overflou  cleans- 
ing device,  both  exclusive 
Maddock  features. 
The  valve  handles  and 
other  dab  fittings  are  also 
made  of  vitreous  china, 
which  eliminates  the  care 
required  to  keep  ordinary 
metal  parts  clean. 

T/un  lavatory  may  .</v> 
be  furnished  with 
lee    support,    instead   o/ 
pedestal,  u  fien  sodt  lired 
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Champion  No.  3450  Insulator 
Withstands  Terrific  Heat 

HELD  in  the  Bunsen  flame  three  minutes  at 
2400°  Fahrenheit,  the  Champion  No.  3450 
Insulator  is  absolutely  uninjured. 

No  gasoline  motor  develops  heat  to  within 
several  hundred  degrees  of  that  temperature. 
With  this  wide  margin  of  safety  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  do  not  break  or  crack  under 
extreme  temperature  conditions. 

Our  No.  3450  Insulator  is  the  result  of  ten 
years  of  experimentation.   This  scientific  achieve- 
ment   is    one    reason    why 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  success- 
fully  resist   shocks,  vibrations 
and  temperature  changes. 

Order  a  set  from  your  dealer 
today.    He  has  them. 


Be  sure  tin-  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator 
and  the  World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 

Champion    Spark    Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

mpany,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Wind    >.  < 


DEPENDABLE 
SPARK  PLUGS 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


His  companion  averred  "two  quarts  of 
Johnny  Walker"  would  be  just  the  thing. 
"All  right,  you  wait  right  here  for  two 
minutes, "  the  bootlegger  said  and  vanished 
most  mysteriously  into  a  dark  doorway. 
No  light  was  made  and,  true  to  his  word, 
he  "was  heard  two  minutes  later  locking 
the  door.  '  He  reappeared  with  a  bundle 
wrapt  in  a  newspaper. 

"We've  only  got  one  bottle  of  Johnny 
Walker  left,"  he  explained,  "but  if  you 
wish  I'll  give  you  the  other  bottle  of 
Dewar." 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  boot- 
legger vanished  in  the  same  silent  manner, 
again  returning  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm,  this  time  wrapt  in  a  comic  supple- 
ment. 

He  charged  eight  dollars  a  quart,  which 
he  said  was  a  "special  rate."  For  this 
liquor  he  had  probably  paid  less  than  four 
dollars  a  quart. 

And  then  a  significant  thing  took  place. 
Bearing  the  two  bundles,  which  to  even  the 
most  unsophisticated  must  have  been 
clearly  recognizable  as  booze,  the  reporter 
walked  past  hundreds  of  people,  not  one 
of  whom  even  so  much  as  stared  or  smiled 
at  him. 

"We  are  used  to  seeing  it,"  one  man 
explained. 

There  have  been  many  tragic  encounters 
between  pursuing  customs  officials  and 
motoring  booze-to ters  in  the  border  re- 
gions, we  are  told,  and  also  some  comic 
ones,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 
Only  the  other  day  a  thirteen-year-old 
boy  of  Plattsburg  was  arrested  by  the 
customs  officials  while  driving  a  wagon 
containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
quart-bottles  of  booze,  which  would  be 
worth  retail  in  New  York  City  at  least 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  This  child  had  carted  the  con- 
traband twenty  miles  through  the  woods 
at  midnight.  He  was,  of  course,  released 
at  once.  His  arrest  was  caused  by  a 
tip  given  the  customs  men,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  an  arrest  is  made. 

In  a  small  village  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Plattsburg  there  is  a  garageman  who 
is  a  rabid  prohibitionist.  This  bootlegging 
traffic  distrest  him  greatly,  and  whenever, 
as  frequently  happened,  bootlegging  mo- 
torists dropt  an  incautious  word  of  their 
intentions,  he  promptly  telephoned  the 
customs  authorities  to  be  on  the  alert, 
with  the  result  that  his  former  customers 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  toils  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  heart  of  this 
particular  prohibitionist  beat  with  unusual 
trepidation  when  a  party  of  eight  men 
visited  his  place  and  asked  him  to  rent 
them  a  machine  until  nine  o'clock  that 
night. 

.  The  garage  man  demurred.  He  said 
he  closed  at  seven  o'clock.  But  he  con- 
sented to  the  proposition  when  he  was  told 
"we  want  these  machines  for  a  big  job, 
and  we'll  pay  you  well." 

He  chuckled  as  the  bootleggers  passed 
out  the  door  and  in  two  minutes  he  was 
toll 'phoning  the  customs  men.  At  nine 
o'clock  there  were  a  group  of  these  officials 
secreted  in  the  garage.  The  minutes  and 
the  hours  ticked  away  until  at  one  o'clock 
the  customs  people  gave  up  their  vigil, 
cursing  the  zealous  dry  garage  man. 

Two  days  later  the  garage  man  received 
a  postcard  politely  thanking  him  for  hav- 


ing   closeted    the   customs   officials   in   his 
garage. 

"Those  four  hours  were  all  that  we  need- 
ed," the  note  read. 

The  booze-smuggling  business  affects 
the  Canadian  towns  no  less  than  it  does 
those  on  the  American  side,  and  fortunes 
have  been  built  up  by  many  enterprising 
Canadians  engaged  in  the  traffic.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  game  in  Canada 
is  the  elaborate  system  of  signals  that  has 
been  worked  out  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  the  booze  across  the  border. 
For  instance,  a  story  is  told  of  a  man  with 
a  launch-load  of  liquor  from  Windsor 
bound  for  Detroit,  on  the  other  side  of  the- 
river,  who  objected  to  landing  under  a 
street-lamp.  He  was  told  by  those  ' '  higher 
up"  in  the  enterprise  to  "go  ahead."  and 
when  he  landed  the  light  had  been  put  out. 
The  city  of  Windsor  seems  to  <have  been 
very  active,  however,  in  prosecuting  boot- 
leggers, for  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent 
in  the  London  Times  that  from  the  first 
of  the  year  to  the  first  of  August  the  town 
collected  $259,500  in  fines  from  those 
illegally  in  possession  of  liquor.  We  read 
further  in  The  Times  of  the  liquor  traffic 
between  Windsor  and  Detroit : 

Altho  Ontario  is  "dry,"  it  is  not  yet 
"bone  dry,"  and  private  persons  are  al- 
lowed to  secure  liquor  for  their  personal 
use.  The  suspicion  of  the  license  officials, 
therefore,  falls  on  those  who  are  purchas- 
ing large  quantities.  Recently  a  woman 
had  sent  to  her  twenty  cases  of  whisky. 
She  had  bought  forty  cases  and  nine  barrels 
since  January  1.  When  brought  before 
the  inspector  she  claimed  that  she  had  con- 
sumed the  whole  forty  cases,  drinking  as 
much  as  five  quarts  a  day.  But  her  word 
was  doubted  and  the  twenty  new  cases 
were  confiscated  by  the  Government. 

Once  the  liquor  has  been  purchased  and 
brought  in  safety  to  Windsor  or  some  other 
town  on  the  frontier  there  arises  the 
problem  of  getting  it  across  the  river. 
This  is  generally  done  by  night.  Those 
who  have  liquor  for  sale  wait  in  hiding 
like  Indians  among  the  trees  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  By  the  waving  of  pocket 
torches  they  signal  to  the  "rum-runners" 
who  are  coasting  up  and  down  the  river 
awaiting  the  signal.  Then  there  is  bar- 
gaining on  shore,  and  the  treasure  is  brought 
forth  from  its  place  of  concealment  and 
transported  across  into  the  United  States. 

These  are  known  as  the  "little  fellows." 
There  are  those  who  carry  out  the  operation 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  They  have  their 
brokers,  who  pass  in  and  out  among  the 
people  on  the  Canadian  side  and  find  out 
how  much  whisky  can  be  secured.  Then 
they  arrive  with  their  large  cars  or  trucks, 
in  which  the  liquor  is  taken  to  the  river- 
side, where  a  launch  is  waiting  in  some 
dark  and  lonely  spot  to  carry  it  over. 

In  Detroit  liquor  can  be  easily  pur- 
chased, and  in  every  big  office  building  and 
hotel  a  few  quarts  can  be  secured  in  a  few 
minutes  and  a  case  can  be  had  within  an 
hour's  time.  An  average  price  for  a  quart 
of  Canadian  whisky  is  fifteen  dollars. 

As  to  the  quality,  the  more  reliable 
"bootleggers"  supply  the  "real  stuff," 
but  there  are  the  less  scrupulous  wlio  make 
three  cases  out  of  two  and  have  their  own 
labels  and  revenue  stamps,  which  they 
attach  to  their  new  brand. 
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"It  Clamps 
Everywhere*' 


Light 

where 


Adjusto  Tite 
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Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
-ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  light  exactly  where 
you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain. 
Cuts  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.— Price  $5.75 

Ask  for  Admsto-Lite  at  the  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If  they 
i  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Prices  in  U.S.A.,  complelewith  8-foot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 
Brush  Brass  finished,  $5.75;  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel 
finish,  $6.25.    Pacific  Coast  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


MARK 


iters  : 

Writ©  us  for  par- 
ticulars of  tins 
fast  selling-  lamp. 


Adjusto-lite 
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Something  about  October  sets  the 
gypsy  blood  astir.  It's  the  waning 
scarlet  in  the  hills— crisp  nights  in 
the  great  outdoors— a  longing  to  be 
somewhere  else. 

Then  for  a  Jordan— with  cutout 
roaring  at  the  door — a  friendly  pilot 
in  a  catfur  coat — and  a  night  we 


hope  may  never  end.  The  Jordan, 
trim,  smart  and  ever  eager,  springs 
lightly  to  the  throttle — in  October 
air— and  speeds  silently  toward 
roads  that  wind  and  never  weary. 

The  lightest  on  the  road  for  its 
wheelbase — economical  to  a  strik- 
ing degree — it  carries  ten  thousand 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR 
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Americans  daily  in  comfort  and 
gratifying  ease.  In  balance  this 
car  is  superb.  It  weighs  but  2800 
pounds— 1400  forward  and  1400 
astern. 

Cushioned  against  shocks  by  the 
long  super  steel  springs,  and  made 
silent— by  the  Crane-Simplex  vel- 


vet shackles — it  pleases  the  eye — ■ 
gratifies  your  feelings— appeases 
good  taste— enhances  your  own 
distinction  and  adds  zest  to  happy 
days. 

The  Jordan  is  chosen  by  people 
who,  being  imitated  much,  must 
ever  display  cautious  judgment. 


NY,   Inc.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 


AMERICA'S   CONTINGENT    PARADING   ON    THE   <>n;\l\(;    DAY. 

Tin-  was  one  nf  the  two  days  In  the  entire  course  of  the  games,  according  to  several  recenl  critic*  when  there  was  a  really  sizable  attendance, 
manj  emptj  seats  maj  be  noticed  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  photograph.     The  olympiad  as  a  whole  is  criticized  both  because  of  the 

small  interest  aroused  and  the  inconvenient  arrangements  for  many  of  the  events. 


WAS   THE    RECENT   OLYMPIAD   A   FAILURE? 


DISSATISFACTION,  and  rumors  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
accompany  most  greal  international  contests,  have  been 
particularly  in  evidence  since  the  American  team  re- 
turned from  the  Olympic  games  al  Antwerp.     French  protests 

•  the  fit  each  this  country,  1  > n t  tin    American  protests, 
a  tho  the  American  team  returned  a  winner,  now  rival  the 

French.     In  the  course  of  one  of  the  mosl  complete  and  authori- 

of  Hie  games  as  a  whole  ye1  published,  John  J. 

Hallinan,  athletic  expert  of  the  Boston  Globe,  decides  that   the 

will  "go  down  in  history  as  a  failure."     The  job  of  putting 

and  making  all  the  accessary  preparations  for  a 

rid  gathering  was  too  gigantic  a  task  for  the  Belgians  so  soon 

r  the  war.     Conditio]  -  already  had  were  made  worse  by  the 

.'her.       Many   of    the    Americans    fell    ill    or    were    injured    in 

and  altogether  this  writer  at    least    does  not    find 

in    ■  Olympiad   a    pleasant    retrospect.     As   for   the 

point-making,  In-  observes  thai   American  triumph  was  not   as 

apparently  indicated.     The  large  aggregate  was  made 

the  representation  of  a  large  team.     Had  there  been 

taller  contii  ■>  uphold  American  prestige  he  doubts 

•  it  could  have  accomplished  the  purpose  of  its  errand.     He 

for  his  doiilit  : 

Altho  we  had  a  margu  one  hundred  points  above  our 

rival,  Finland,  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  popula- 
•   of  this  little  Baltic  country     aboul  three  million  persons 

ilicir  team  of  twenty-four  men   was  much   more 
derful  than  our  achievement. 
This  little  country   had  one  hundred   and  six  points  to  its 

men   accounted   for   the   total,   only 
win  place-.     Uncle  Bam  -cored  nine  first 
places;    Finland  did  as  well.     Eight  years  ago  in  Stockholm  the 
Uhil       -     tea  had  won  foui  ith  Jim  Thorpe-  \\< 

throw  11  out. 

Finnish  athletes  are  remarkable.     Tiny  foughl   to  the 

d.     Othi  could  not  have  made  such  a  magnif- 

To  defeal  Buch  co  as  Oreal  Britain,  Sweden, 


and  France  is  indeed  glory  enough  for  the  Finns,  of  whom  it 
can  he  truthfully  said  that  they  have  made  more  rapid  strides 
in  eight  years  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  Finns  are 
fine  specimens  of  manhood,  well  built,  strong,  sturdy,  and  fleet 
of  foot.  They  pick  up  more  readily  than  those  of  any  other 
nationality. 

Sweden  came  to  Antwerp  with  the  sole  idea  of  being  a  close 
rival  to  America.  Its  men,  pretty  to  look  at,  racy  in  appear- 
ance, failed  because  they  lack  the  ability  to  fight.  Many  of  the 
Swedes  had  victories  within  their  reach,  only  to  fall  down  at 
the  crucial  moment.  They  did  not  have  the  quality  of  our  best 
football  men  —"guts." 

England  was  strongly  represented — in  the  opinion  of  several 
English  experts  they  had  the  best  Olympic  team  they  ever  sent 
to  these  games.  But  they  continue  weak  in  field  events.  If  the 
younger  men,  such  as  Col.  A.  K.  S.  Jackson  and  others  who  are 
shoving  aside  the  old  fossils  who  have  been  running  athletics, 
get  control,  we  may  expect  to  see  Britishers  becoming  more 
prominent.  There  is  a  movement  in  England  to  have  a  real 
organization,  a  live  one,  and  I  am  told  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  dual  meet  of  American  arid  all-Great  Britain  toams  was 
arranged. 

France  and  Italy  bear  a  similar  relation  to  each  other.  They 
like  the  applause  that  goes  with  a  winner,  no  matter  whethor 
tin-  winning  is  of  a  heat  or  a  semifinal.  They  are  more  or  less 
temperamental,  and,  while  they  have  developed  some  individual 
stars,  they  have  not  made  much  progress  since  the  Stockholm 
games.      Among  the  athletic  notables,  says  the  writer: 

The  outstanding  figure  of  the  cut  ire  meeting  was  Paavo  Nurmi, 
the  Finnish  distance  runner.  While  he  did  not  do  as  well  as 
llannes  Kolehniainen  in  1912,  he  was  easily  the  "iron  man"  of 
the  games  with  t  wo  firsts  and  a  second,  winning  t  he  t  en- 1  hou  sand- 
meter  race  after  a  grueling  contest  against  Guillemot,  of  France, 
after  being  forced  to  read  the  little  Frenchman's  number  in 
the  five-thousand-meter  race.  Nurmi  is  a  picture  in  action. 
He  does  not  waste  much  effort,  quite  in  contrast  with  Guillemot, 
who  appears  to  be  constantly  laboring,  carrying,  as  he  does,  his 
legs  well  behind   him   and   bobbing  his  head. 

The   work  of  the   Finn  and   the   Frenchman  is  a  good   lesson 
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THE  LIGHTS  THAT  DID  NOT  FAIL 


OUR  Army  and  Navy  asked  for 
electric  lights,  big  and  little, 
bright  and  dim,  and  in  a  hurry. 
mazda  Service  knew  how  they  should 
be  made. 

There  were  huge  and  blinding 
searchlights,  and  tiny  lamps  to  illumi- 
nate the  compasses  and  instrument- 
boards  of  airplanes.  There  was  a 
pilot-light  for  dirigibles,  built  to  float 
upon  the  water,  and  weighing,  bat- 
tery and  all,  one  pound.  There  were 
ship-lantern  lights  of  special  blue 
glass,  of  high  penetrating  power  and 
low  visibility,  so  that  no  lurking 
U-boat  should  catch  their  glow.  There 
were  red,  white  and  blue  lamps  for 
d ay  li gh  t  signaling.  There  were 
lamps  for  gun  sights,  and  very  small 
ones,  the  size  of  wheat-grains,  for  the 
use  of  surgeons.  The  list  could  be 
prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

The  accumulated  knowledge  and 
technical  experience  of  mazda  Ser- 
vice, of  the  chemists,  physicists, 


metallurgists  and  engineers  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  and  two  score 
related  factories,  bore  notable  fruit 
in  this  multitude  of  lamps. 

For  more  than  a  decade  mazda 
Service  has  carried  forward  the  art  of 
electric  lighting,  of  which  the  mazda 
lamp  is  the  highest  expression.  From 
the  compounding  of  the  glass  to  the 
spinning  of  web-fine  filaments  from 
stubborn  metal,  mazda  Service  has 
led  the  way.  These  reserves  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  backed  by 
the  splendid  facilities  of  the  Research 
Laboratories,  produced  the  specifica- 
tions for  our  war  lamps. 

Many  of  them  were  lamps  of  every- 
day use,  tried  and  proved  fit  for  active 
duty ;  others  were  adaptations  of  exist- 
ing types,  and  many  were  entirely  new. 

The  war-time  achievements  of 
mazda  Service  in  the  development 
of  electric  lamps  mean  improvement 
and  higher  efficiency  in  peace-time 
lighting 


ig- 


MAZ  DA 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMR\NY 
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I       "tovcktd  phototraph  r  Card  Tires  in  Iruck-and- 

■■rrtnrn,  Dt  Land,  Florida 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubber  Co. 
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Increased  Hauling  on  Pneumatics 
and  Increased  Production 

iiaiinniiiiiiniraiwiiHimminiimiiuuuinmtiniiim  mum mMiiiMiiimiiimiiuiitiutiuu 

"Our  trucking  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  means  more  output  because  of 
more  volume  hauled  with  the  same  number  of  hands — at  less  cost  per 
mile.  Teams  can 't  make  our  distances  and  we  save  time  by  using  difficult 
sand  trails.  Further,  the  pneumatics  save  repairs,  gasoline  and  oil. 
The  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  stand  up  well  in  hard  day  and  night  usage." 
—  Carroll  E.  Jackson,  Jackson  &  Higgins,  Lumber,  DeLand,  Florida 
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EXTENSIVE  and  varied  manufacturing  experience  in- 
dicates, as  in  this  instance,  the  strategic  aid  to  increased 
production  afforded  by  motor  trucks  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires. 

A  valuable  result  of  the  traction,  cushioning  and  activity 
of  these  pneumatics  often  is  noted  in  an  appreciably  larger 
volume  of  hauling  done  at  a  lower  rate  of  cost. 

In  the  strength  of  their  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  de- 
veloped with  the  manufacturing  care  that  protects  our  good 
name,  is  the  foundation  of  their  entire  serviceability. 

This  strength  results  from  years  of  pioneering  during  which 
Goodyear  has  operated  motor  trucks  on  pneumatic  tires 
and  checked  their  performances  under  varied  conditions. 

Such  work  also  has  assisted  Goodyear's  production  of 
pneumatic  truck  tire  tubes,  rims  and  repair  materials  and 
others'  production  of  engine  air  pumps,  air  gauges,  wheels 
and  vulcanizing  equipment. 

Today  all  these  factors  in  the  successful  use  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks  are  conveniently  available  through  the  na- 
tion-wide system  of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Stations. 

The  actual  records  of  many  users  of  pneumatic  truck  tires 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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The  Wonders  of  a 
Puffed  Grain 

Puffed  Wheat  bubble  is  a  whole  grain  puffed  to  eight_times  normal  size. 
A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  within  it. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  you  see  an  airy,  toasted  morsel  as  tlim>>  as  a 
a  flake. 

Puffed    Rice    is    whole    rice    putted    in    like   way.      Puffed  Corn   is  broken  corn 
puffed  to  raindrop  size. 

The  texture  i-  enticing,  the  flavor  is  like  nuts.      The   airy  granules  seem  to 
mcl: 

But  think  what  they  are 

But  these  delightful  bits  are  grain  foods,  fitted   for  digestion  as  grains  never 
wen  the  Puffed  Wheal  grains  in  milk  and  you  have  the  greatest 

food  in  e 

•    with  cream  and  sugar,  mix  with  fruit.     Douse  with  melted  butter  for 
hungry  diour  delights.     Use  like  nut-meats  on  ii  e  cream. 

Puffed   Grains  are   like  flavory  confections,   yel    they   are 

Millioi  nJ°y  them.  ill  three  in  all  the  ways  you  can.     No  other 

\  ith  them. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


' 


A  pancake  surprise 

We  now  mix  Puffed   Rue  Hour  in  an  ideal. 

blend.        It    make-    the    pancakes 

i  -  a   nut  like  taste.     You  will 

surp  ii  folks  with  the  finest   pancakes 

ted  when  you  use  it.   A-k  for  Puffed 

Rice    Pancake    Flour.      It    is   self-raising — 

simply  add  milk  or  \\  at  er. 


The  Quaker  Qb\s  (bmpany 


Sole    Makers 


SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 
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for  us,  for  we  have  much  to  learn  about 
distance  running. 

Albert  G.  Hill,  of  Great  Britain,  was  the 
only  other  double  winner.  He  showed  one 
sensational  burst  of  speed,  and  while  he 
had  not  before  displayed  any  such  spejed 
this  year,  afforded  the  writer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  and  proclaiming  him 
one  of  the  best  middle-distance  runners 
thai  ever  participated  in  an  Olympic  meet- 
ing. Hill  is  a  smooth  runner,  knows  how 
to  race  and  has  a  good  stride.  He  is  a 
modest  chap  and  regretted  much  when  he 
learned  that  our  "ace,"  Joie  Ray,  had  been 
crippled.  Ray  would  have  had  to  be  at 
his  very  best  to  defeat  Hill. 

No  greater  honor  could  have  come  to 
any  athlete,  however,  than  that  in  the 
breaking  of  the  world  pole-vault  record  by 
Frank  Foss,  of  Chicago.  When  the  last 
Word  is  said  in  pole-vaulting,  Frank  Foss 
will  be  referred  to  by  athletic  sharps  as 
being  it.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
with  proper  runway  and  pit  he  would  have 
cleared  close  to  fourteen  feet  instead  of 
thirteen  feet  five  and  one-eighth  inch.  The 
conditions  under  which  he  competed  were 
probably  as  tough  as  any  athlete  ever  faced. 

Being  on  the  field,  1  saw  what  a  hard  time 
the  vaulters  were  having  in  getting  over  low 
heights.  The  runway  was  heavy  from  a 
downpour.  When  we,  who  have  seen 
"Laddie"  Meyers,  of  Dartmouth,  win  an 
intercollegiate  championship  and  tie  Foss 
at  thirteen  feet  one  inch,  find  him  failing 
to  get  over  three  meters  seventy  (twelve 
feel  one  and  five-eighth  inch),  and  Ed 
Knourek,  of  Chicago,  and  Jenne,  the  North- 
western star,  falling  down  at  less  than 
twelve  feet,  one  can  realize  what  a  task 
confronted  our  specialists.  Foss  missed 
on  his  first  two  trials  for  a  world  record,  his 
work-  in  the  air  not  being  clean,  but  on  his 
third  trial  he  sailed  over  the  stick  with  al- 
most six  inches  to  spare,  landing  in  sawdust 
which  had  been  supplied  by  the  Americans. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  several  bags  of 
this  soft  stuff  to  spread  over  the  sand  in 
the  pit,  as  the  rain  had  made  the  landing- 
place  dangerous.  Foss  then  stayed  on  the 
field  and  did  everything  possible  to  aid 
Meyers  and  Knourek  to  win  third  and 
fourth  places. 

The  victory  of  Hannes  Kololimainen  in 
the  marathon  was  another  of  the  big  fea- 
tures. This  athlete,  who  eight  years  ago 
won    the   greatest   honors   at   Stockholm, 

showed  he  has  not  lost,  any  of  his  speed. 
Kolehmainen  never  ran  a  better  race,  tho 
this  might  seem  exaggeration,  considering 
that  at  Stockholm  he  won  in  every  race  he 
started,  a  victory  a  day  for  an  entire  week. 
II,.   told    me   before   the  race   that   the 

course  was  the  easiest  marathon  path  he 
had  ever  seen,  lie  rushed  along  through 
the   race,   and   after   running  Git  sham,   the 

South  African,  practically  into  the  ground, 

wont  out  in  front,  never  to  be  headed.  lie 
was  the  same  old  Hannes  we  saw  at  Stock- 
holm, full  of  running  and  1  may  add,  using 
better  judgment-  than  ever  before  in  his 
e;iieer.  If  the  course  is  twenty-six  miles 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  as  the  Bel- 
gian authorities  claim,  Kolelima inen's  time 
was   wonderful.       He  was  a  trifle  fatigued, 

hut  long  before  the  majority  of  the  athletes 

had  finished  he  was  standing  in  the  grand 
-land  watching  others  gallop  home  far  in 
wake.  All  Hie  Americans  ran  strong, 
but  it  was  apparent  they  had  not,  done 
enough  work  and  should  have  been  in  this 
country  a   month  before  the  race. 


■     J  M-r  ■-&  V-  "Jl         /  ^"^  V*  WV^f  J.  \*$         J.  S  U  K* 


The  marathon  day  was  something  of  a 
disappointment,  as  the  attendance  was 
small  and  along  the  route  few  seemed  to 
realize  what  was  going  on.  Countrymen 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  roads  and  looked 
on  as  the  athletes  raced  by.  They  didn't 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  more  interested  in  the  num- 
ber of  official  automobiles  that  followed  the 
race.  The  day  was  wretched,  to  be  sure; 
it  rained  hard  and  the  air  was  cold,  but  the 
conditions  were  very  much  similar  to  those 
under  which  Mike  Ryan  broke  the  record 
for  the  B.  A.  A.  course  in  1912. 

Finns  also  starred  in  the  javelin  and 
shotput,  Jonni  Myyra  lifting  the  javelin 
mark  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  eight 
and  one-half  inches.  While  we  did  not  score 
in  the  latter,  it  was  pleasing  to  see  Angler, 
of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  better  the  best 
figures  made  by  an  American.  We  showed 
progress  in  this  event,  and  the  indications 
are  that  we  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  capa- 
ble as  the  men  of  Finland  and  other 
countries. 

The  Finn,  Paavo  Perhola,  who  won  the 
shotput,  is  one  of  the  best-built  young  men 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  is  only  twenty-one, 
weighs  over  two  hundred,  and  is  built  like 
an  ox.  Considering  that  he  has  only  been 
putting  the  shot  abou+  nine  months,  the 
athletic  world  may  expect  to  hear  much 
from  Perhola  in  time  to  come.  In  practise 
he  tossed  the  shot  close  to  fifty  feet,  and 
while  he  did  only  forty-eight  feet  seven  in- 
ches in  competition,  it  behooves  us  at  home 
to  begin  developing  weight  men  for  future 
Olympiads.  Perhola  will  surely  be  tossing 
the  shot  at  the  next  Olympic  games,  if 
nothing  happens  to  him.  He  has  youth, 
strength,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  champion. 

The  American  high  jumpers  were  greatly 
handicapped  in  their  event  because  of  the 
takeoff  which  was  on  turf  and  broke  away 
as  they  were  making  their  final  effort. 
This  was  true  of  John  Murphy,  the  Ameri- 
can champion,  Muller  and  Walter  Whalen, 
of  Boston,  altho  Whalen  managed  to  get  off 
a  good  performance  in  his  jumpoff  against 
Murphy  for  fourth.  Richmond  Landon,  of 
Yale.,  who  fives  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  jumped 
better  than  ever  before  when  he  set  the 
Olympic  record  at  6  feet  4%o  inches. 

After  having  attended  the  Swedish 
Olympics  in  1912,  the  writer  finds  that  the 
Belgians  have  much  to  learn  about  ath- 
letics. They  undertook  a  task  too  big  for 
them  to  handle;  they  tried  to  do  in  a  year 
what  it  had  taken  other  Olympic  manage- 
ments four  years  to  accomplish,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  displayed  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  sports  that  the  writer  calls  deplorable. 
Exorbitant  prices  were  charged,  and  the 
Stadium,  reported  to  have  a  capacity  of 
over  thirty  thousand,  was  never  half  filled. 
The  only  large  attendances  were  on  the 
opening  day,  and  on  August  21,  a  free  day. 
Rainy,  raw  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
time,  and,  further  to  handicap  the  runners, 
the  track  was  a  new  one,  being  soft  and 
lacking  in  binding  to  make  it  firm  and 
sure.  The  jumping-boxes  were  poor,  being 
made  up  of  beach  sand,  the  writer  com- 
plains further,  and  he  wonders  that  more 
of  our  men  were  not  injured.  So  he 
concludes  that — 

All  in  all,  the  games  can  never  be  looked 
upon  as  successful  and  will  go  down  in 
history  as   a  failure.     It  would  be  better 
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ONE  hundred  and  eighty-five  times, 
Miss  Betsy  Lane  Shepherd  has  stood 
on  a  public  concert  platform,  and 
sung  the  old  heart -songs  with  all  the  ex- 
quisite fervor  of  her  art.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-five  times,  a  New  Edison  has 
.stood  by  her  side,  and  brought  her  Rk- 
Created  voice  into  direct  comparison 
with  her  living  voice.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  times,  her  audience. has  found 
no  difference  between  the  two  voices, 
either  in  quality,  or  in  feeling,  or  in 
emotional  influence. 

A  I'  Dallas,  Texas,  on  April  9J\,  1920, 
.Miss    Shepherd,    who    is    a    famous 
L  concert    soprano,    stood   before    her 
185th  audience.      She  started  to  sing: 

'•hi  the  gloaming,  oh!  my  darling — " 

"With  a  soft,  rounded  loveliness,  the  he- 
loved  melody  filled  t  lie  auditorium.  Puls- 
ing  through  its  theme  was  the  soul  of  a 


great  artist.  Its  message  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  hushed  listeners,  and  sped 
their  imaginations  back  to  cherished 
memories. 

It  was  the  magic  of  music  ! 

Suddenly  Miss  Shepherd's  lips  went  abso- 
lutely still.  But  her  lovely  voice  went 
smoothly  on — 

" — it  rcY/.v  best  to  leave  you  thus — " 

The  audience  was  puzzled.  Then  it 
awoke.  Miss  Shepherd's  voice  was  now 
coming  from  the  New  Edison.  For  the 
185th  time,  an  audience  had  heard  the 
Betsy  Lane  Shepherd  test — and  had 
been  unable  to  tell  the  difference  between 
her  living  voice  and  her  Re-Ckeated 
voice. 

More  than  4000  other  audiences  have 
heard  more  than  fifty  other  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  make  this   same   test  of 


ffe.NEW  EDISON 

Dlw  Thonoaraph  with  a  SuuL 
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THEN— 

She  suddenly  stopped 
singing.  The  New  Edison 
took  up  her  song  and  con- 
tinued it  alone. 


no 


erence  i 


I 


direct  comparison.  Not  one  of  these  4000 
audiences  was  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  artist's  original  performance  and  its 
Re-Creation  by  the  New  Edison. 

MR.  EDISON  spent  seven  years  and 
three  million  dollars  in  bringing 
the  New  Edison  to  this  perfect 
realism.  How  he  was  led  to  concentrate 
upon  realism  was  recently  told  by  Mr. 
Edison  himself. 

"The  ordinary  phonograph,  as  we  have 
known  it,  falls  somewhat  short  of  confer- 
ring upon  its  owner  all  of  the  pleasure  and 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  good 
music.  The  greatest  shortcoming  of  the 
phonograph  was  its  lack  of  realism,  and 
it  is  this  shortcoming  which  I  have  sought 
to  overcome.  The  result  is  a  degree  of 
realism  in  our  present  phonograph  which  is 
baffling  to  even  the  most  expert  ears." 


spired   purpose  which   the  New   Edison, 
through  its  realism,  is  to  serve. 

'*/  have  been  quoted  as  desiring  to  see  a 
phonograph  in  every  A  merican  home.  What 
I  actually  want  to  see  in  every  American 
home  is  music,  so  realistic  and  so  perfect  in 
its  rendition  as  to  be  an  unending'  source  of 
benefit  and  pleasure." 

YOUR  Edison  dealer  has  arranged  an 
extremely  interesting  test  for  you. 
Go  and  ask  for  the  "Personal  Favor- 
ites" Realism  Test.  He  will  have  the  New 
Edison  Re-Create  the  kind  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  which  affects  your 
emotions  most  keenly.  You  will  thus  be 
able  to  determine  for  yourself  if  the  New 
Edison  brings  you  all  the  emotional  pleas- 
ure and  mental  stimulation  which  come 
from  listening  to  the  living  artist. 


And  Mr.  Edison  goes  on  to  reveal  the  in-        Thomas  A.   Edison,   Inc.  ,  Orange,  N.  J. 


SfeNEW  EDISON 

"She  fPhonoaraph  wilh  a  Saul" 
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to  have  held  them  at  Brussels,  where, 
people  toll  me,  conditions  would  have  been 
bettor  and  more  interest  manifested.  The 
failure  of  the  royal  family  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  affair  was  another  wet 
blanket.  King  Albert  attended  only  on 
the  opening  day  and  for  a  short  time  an- 
other afternoon.  Heretofore  kings  have 
been  present  many  days.  But  for  him  to 
o-ont  on  Marat  lien  day.  the  biggesl  of 

the  games,  was  indeed  a  disappointment  to 

us  who  were  at  Stockholm  and  London. 
The  games  should  never  have  been  held 
this  year,  as  1  have  always  maintained. 
It  was  too  mu«h  to  ask  Belgium  to  go 
through  with  h<  r  agreement,  after  the  war. 
The  American  team  suffered  much  be- 
cause of  injuries.  Judging  the  condition 
of  our  men  with  those  w  ho  -w.pt  the  boards 
at  Stockholm,  and  recalling  the  words  of 
the  late  James  E.  Sullivan,  future  Olympic 
teams  from  America  should  be  sent  over 
here  m  a  fast  boal  and  given  from  two  to 
three  weeks'  preparation  on  this  side. 
Many  of  our  stars  were  incapacitated  by 
rushing    their    work.     When    only    eleven 

•s  were  cleared  up  we  had  been  forced 
to  yield  victories  in  three  events  never  be- 
fore won  by  other  than  an  American  shield 
— the  shot  put.  running  broad  jump,  and 
one-hundred-and-tcn-meter  hurdles,  the 
latter  being  won  by  Thomson,  who  received 
his  training  in  America. 

Injuries  may  be  held  responsible  for  the 

ick<  in  tli.'  -hoi  put  and  broad  jump. 
Pat  McDonald  was  not  t  he  same  big  weight- 
hurler  that  we  >aw  at  Stockholm,  the  in- 
jury to  his  thumb  received  on  the  boat 
proving  a  disastrous  one.  One  of  the  worst 
accidents  was  that  to  Sol  Butler,  the  colored 
.  who  on  hi-  first  try  landed  in  the  sand 

and  wrenched  his  leg  bo  badly  that  he  could 
not  com  J*  • 

Sherman  Landers,  the  jumper,  and  Per- 
rine.  the  Idaho  athlete  entered  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon, were  rick  on  the  way  over.  Han- 
the  Californian  javelin-thrower,  hurt 
his  throwing  arm.  Matt  McGrath  suf- 
1  the  return  of  an  old  knee  injury. 
Walker  Smith,  the  hurdler,  and  Doren 
Murchison.  Bprinter,  hurt  their  legs,  while 
Joie  Ray's  accident  can  be  charged  to  the 
Belgians,  who  chased  him  from  practising 
on  the  turf  inside  the  track  to  the  sofl 
ground  outside,  where  he  pulled  a  tendon. 
Billy  Plant  also  Buffered  from  Leg  trouble. 

A-  to  the  American  <  M\  mpie  Committee: 
The  athhie-  were  forced  to  encounter  con- 
ditions worse  than  I  had  pictured.  The 
day  before  we  reached  Antwerp  there  was 
an  uprising  by  the  men.  It  was  shown 
that  transportation  in  eminent  ship 

failure.  Being  overrun  by  rats  and 
living  in  foul-smelling  quarters  was  too 
much  for  them.  It  will  take  B  lot  of 
plaining  at  borne  to  satisfy  the  people  as 
mditione  v.  ere  not  gh  en  the 
athletes  on  ship  and  ashore.  I  am  not 
taking  side-  in  the  matter.     I  am  on  the 

able  to  observe, 
many  athlete-  failed  to  realize  thai  they 
were  representing  the  United  state-,  bat- 
tling for  tie  nil  not  for  ih<  m-<  I  •. .  . 
While  the  committee,  no  doubt,  failed  in 
its  mission,  theathh  tes,  too.  were  not  al 
censure  for  the  way  'ley  acted. 

New  England  tnfortunate,  having 

half  a  d  in  1  he  conk 

Hill    Hayes,   the  Springfield   boy,  e.,iil(|   not 
r  than  did  our  sprint 
raki    I  >ri -'-«,] l  might  have  proved  bet- 

the  quarter-mil.  r-  U84  d  and 


would  have  been  a  good  man  for  the  fifteen- 
hundred-meter  relay,  but  as  he  had  not  been 

entered  by  the  committee,  regrettably  he 
missed  his  chance.  Bob  Harwood.  the 
Harvard  pole-vaulter,  was  forced  out  by 
those  who  competed,  and  while  there  is  no 
question  but  what  he  could  have  scored, 
he  is  not  in  Foss's  class.  George  Dandrow, 
the  Tech  and  B.  A.  A.  hammer-thrower,  did 
not  get  a  chance  in  either  weight-hurling 
event,  altho  I  believe  V  might  have  had  a 
chance  in  the  hammer  throw. 

Our  tif teen-hundred-meter  men  were  a 
sad  lot :  George  Goodwin,  of  Wakefield,  was 
left  out.  as  was  Hill  Meanix.  from  the  four- 
hundred-meter  hurdles. 

The  running  of  our  team  in  the  three- 
thousand-meter  team-race  was  as  near  per- 
fection as  possible.  II.  Halloek  Brown,  of 
Williams  and  B.  A.  A.,  after  teaming  per- 
fectly, made  a  well-timed  sprint,  beating 
out  Bachman,  of  Sweden,  at  the  tape  by 
only  a  yard.     It  was  a  great  victory. 

The  Americans  won,  and  that  is  what 
they  came  for. 


AN  OTTER- HUNT,  AS  THEY  DO  IT 
IN  ENGLAND 

AX  otter-hunt  in  England  "resembles  a 
trlorified  rat-hunt,"  we  are  told  by 
Douglas  Gordon  in  The  Badminton  Moga- 
zim  (London).  Or  a  glorified  fox-hunt  in 
either  England  or  this  country,  we  should 
say.  for  the  otter  is  the  reynard  of  the 
wat.r.  He  is  hunted  by  red-coated  young 
men.  equipped  with  spades  and  poles  and 
crowbars;  by  special  otter-hounds  or  ter- 
riers not  always  successfully.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  which  Mr.  Gordon  tells,  when  he 
was  present  as  a  spectator  "just  to  see  the 
hounds  work."  the  famous  pack  had  kept 
the  elusive  otter  on  the  move  along  the 
alder-studded  river-bank.  At  last  they 
surrounded  him.  "A  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
were  on  the  lookout;  a  hundred  tongues 
w.re  ready  to  shout  when  his  unfortunate 
nose  should  show  above  the  water."  As 
Mr.  Gordon  tells  the  story: 

But  his  time  had  not  come  yet.  A  sud- 
den roar  announced  that  he  had  taken  to 
land,  having  burst  out,  otter-like,  just  when 
and  where  nobody  expected  him.  And  de- 
spile  all  the  mobbing  which  ensued;  he  re- 
trained the  main  river  with  the  leading 
hound  one  foot  behind  his  rudder.  Then 
came  the  prettiest  hunting  of  the  day. 
A  long  reach  of  river  was  open  to  the  otter, 
and  tho  there  were  no  holts,  a  forest  of 
Bags,  with  deep  pools  here  and  there,  and 
bushes  blinding  either  bank,  rendered  the 
game  more  even-chanced. 

I  placed  myself  beside  a  willow,  past 
which  the  river  ran  a  fairly  open  course. 
Some  reeds  fringed  Iho  banks.  In  mid- 
stream the  butt  end  of  a  submerged  bough 
projected,  and  on  the  near  side  some  alder- 
tips  drooped  to  the  water's  level,  forming 
an  archway  or  channel  along  which  a 
hunted  otter  was  extremely  likely  to  pass. 

Things  were  fairly  quiet  for  the  moment, 

and  then   is  always  the  time  to  keep  one's 

eyes  open.     There  was  a  Blight  movement. 

Something  stirred  tin    lily  leaves,  and  next 

instant  th<   otter  swung  out  into  iho  little 

channel    and    floated    toward    me,   his   head 
back  and  rudder  clear  above  water. 

B  a  willow  root  live  yards  away  was  a 
little  muddy  beach.  To  this  he  paddled 
and  landed,  and  then  I  noticed  thai  he 
carri.  .1  something  in  hi-   mouth..     At   first, 


I  thought  this  must  be  a  cub.  A  keener 
look,  however,  revealed  the  object  to  be 
an  eel,  still  wriggling  in  its  captor's  jaws. 
The  otter  seemed  in  no  concern  about  him- 
self, t  ho  hounds  were  on  him  again  up-river. 
His  whole  attention  seemed  centered  upon 
his  catch.  He  whacked  the  wretched 
creature  soundly  against  the  root,  then, 
calmly  sitting  down,  proceeded  to  gobble 
it  up,  tail  first,  in  true  otter  fashion,  smack- 
ing his  jaws  with  satisfaction.  This  done, 
he  licked  his  lips,  listened  a  moment  to  hear 
what  hounds  were  about,  then  slid  off  shore 
in  that  peculiar  silent  gliding  way  of  his 
and  was  gone. 

This  gastronomic  procedure,  which  might 
have  cost  the  otter  his  life,  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  fear,  thinks  Mr.  Gordon,  but  to  the 
otter's  inability  to  think  of  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Unless  in  immediate 
danger,  we  are  told,  the  otter,  like  other 
carnivores,  instinctively  kills  and  eats  his 
prey  at  every  opportunity.  Whilo  ponder- 
ing this  fact,  and  incidentally  watching 
for  bubbles  which  the  otter  blows  whilo 
swimming  under  water,  betraying,  like  a 
torpodo,  its  trail,  Mr.  Gordon's  gaze  was 
attracted  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
stub  barely  rising  above  the  water.  "It 
looked  like  a  captured  feather,  captured  by 
the  eddy,"  he  says,  and  we  read  on: 

The  huntsman  was  casting  up-stream, 
tapping  the  rushes  with  his  pole,  while 
hounds  worked  the  hovers  under  the  banks. 
I  looked  at  the  stub  again  and  could  hardly 
repress  an  exclamation.  Tho  feather  had 
grown  to  twice  its  previous  size  and  was 
still  swelling.  There  was  no  mistaking  it 
now.  It  was  the  other's  flat  head,  resting 
there  with  the  nose  just  above  water.  How 
he  was  supporting  himsolf,  whether  upon  a 
submerged  boulder,  or  just  clinging  to  the 
wood  somehow,  I  could  not  see. 

I  watched  him  without  stirring  until  our 
eyes  met.  Then  I  expected  him  to  duck 
on  the  instant.  He  did  no  such  thing. 
He  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
something  in  his  littlo  black,  fishy  eyes 
stirred  mo  uneasily.  Thore  was  nothing 
attractive  in  tho  face  of  tho  poor  hunted 
brute.  His  eyes  had  that  fierce,  cruel 
gleam  one  sees  in  thoso  of  a  snake,  but  in 
them  also  was  a  haunting  look — the  fear  of 
death,  and,  1  thought,  entreaty.  Some- 
how he  seemed  to  be  entrusting  his  secret 
to  me,  and  asking  me  to  respect  his 
confidence. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Gordon  would  have  been 
bound  by  sportsmen's  ethics  to  summon 
tho  huntsman.  But  here  ho  was  merely  a 
spectator.  And  ho  admired  the  cunning 
of  tho  harassed  otter.  Tho  pack  finally 
came  that  way,  and  splashed  about  in  close 
proximity  to  the  otter,  which  simply  ducked 
its  head  beneath  the  water  for  the  time 
being.     Says  Mr.  Gordon: 

The  very  cleverness  of  the  trick  com- 
pelled admiration,  if  not  sympathy.  Ilis 
little  snub  nose  so  exactly  resembled  a  part 
of  the  wood  that  nobody  who  had  not  seen 
the  whole  picture  could  ever  detect  him. 
However  bad  his  character  I  could  not  but 
wish  him  well.  And  why  not?  Trout-  and 
salmon-killer,  we  call  him,  but,  after  all, 
why  should  he  not  fish  as  well  as  anybody 
else? 

A  long  silence  followed.  Hounds  were 
completely  baffled. 

The  day  was  declining;  longer  and  longer 
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Desks 

*Ehey  Express  Success" 


Ideals  are  young 

Rain  in  the  jungle.  Tropic  rain  beating  upon  the 
forest  leaves  with  the  noise  of  drums.  Brilliant 
sunlight;  warm  stars  looking  down.  By  sunlight, 
by  moonlight,  the  untamed  life  of  the  wilds 
passing  on  endless  trails. 

Out  of  that  ancient,  mysterious  forest  comes 
one  of  the  woods  used  in  building  Cutler  Desks. 
Many  an  executive  today  sits  behind  a  Cutler 
Desk  of  exquisite  South  African  Striped  Mahog- 
any, directing,  controlling  the  affairs  of  men — 
great  bankers,  statesmen,  engineers,  teachers, 
doctors,  business  men. 
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This  is  a  full-sisc  photograph  of  the  10-key 
ke)  board  ou  the  Sundstrand  Figuring  Machine. 
The  designating  keys  at  either  side  are  for 
further efficienc)  in  handling  various  problem! 
that  arise.  This  keyboard  is  an  exclusive  Sund- 
strand  development. 


This  Life-Size  10-Key  Sundstrand  Keyboard 
Handles  Every  Kind  of  Figure  Work 

Consider  this  actual-size  reproduction  of  the  famous  Sundstrand 
k<  \  hoard.  See  how  logical  and  simple  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
10  keys.    Now  place  your  lingers  on  the  keys. 

W  hatcver  variety  of  figure  work  you  have,  just  press  the  keys  in 
the  order  the  numerals  appear  in  your  problem.  The  keys  are 
right  heneath  your  linger  tips.  You  can  operate  by  the  rapid 
touch  system,  one  hand  doing  the  work.  It  is  the  natural  way  of 
figuring.  And  this  Sundstrand  simplicity  gives  a  light,  compact 
niacin ne  easily  carried  to  work  on  desk  or  hench. 

In  all  your  work,  you  can  use  but  10  numerals.  There  are  no 
more.  That's  why  the  Sundstrand  has  but  10  keys;  10  are  plenty. 
More  is  superfluous.  Better  ask  the  Sundstrand  man  to  bring  a 
machine  to  your  oilicc  and  point  out  all  the  many  ways  it  will  save 
time  and  money  on  your  own  work. 

Si  NDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Factor?  and  General  Offices,  2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rocltford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Sun<l*irfimt   Service    StatUnu   are    located  ut  central  points   throughout  the 
I  uital  Statee .      /  <i<  It  hi  >  harge  oj  <i  fm  ti>r\  '■.trained,  mechanical  expert.     For 
tin    immediate  convenience  oj  any  Sundstrand  user. 
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the  alder  shadows  stretched  across  the 
meadow.  Up  and  down,  working  every 
pool,  worked  huntsman  and  hounds, 
searching,  seeking  that  which  was  lost  to 
them.  The  "stub"  was  engulfed  in  a 
swirling  rush  of  w  ater.     The  otter  was  gone. 


THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST  STADIUM 

PLANNED  BY  OHIO   STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

«*  T  AM  permitted  to  announce  a  project 
J-  shortly  to  be  launched,"  writes  Law- 
rence Perry,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "which,  if  successful— and  as  to  this 
there  seems  little  doubt — will  see  the  erec- 
tion at  Ohio  State  University  of  the  world's 
greatest  stadium."  The  stadium  will  cost 
one  million  dollars.  It  will  dominate  a 
ninety-two-acre  plot  of  land  along  the  east- 
ern banks  of  the  Olentangy  River,  given 
to  the  university  by  its  Board  of  Trustees 
a  few  years  ago  for  development  as  a  rec- 
reational and  athletic  field.  The^  struc- 
ture, which  will  be  named  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  will  be  U-shaped  in  design,  and,  un- 
like any  previously  constructed  amphi- 
theater of  the  sort,  it  will  have  two  seating 
levels  in  elevation.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  seven  feet  high,  accommodating  sixty- 
three  thousand  persons;  forty-two  thou- 
sand will  be  seated  in  the  lower  tier  and 
twenty-one  thousand  in  the  upper  tier. 
Boxes  alone  will  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons.  Other  details 
are  given: 

To  give  the  big  arena  architectural  em- 
phasis in  a  way  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  seating  of  spectators,  there  will  be 
eighty-seven  arches,  thirteen  feet  wide  by 
fifty-six  feet  high,  around  the  outside,  and 
one,  seventy  feet  wide  by  eighty-six  feet 
high  forming  the  main  entrance.  For  han- 
dling crowds,  fifty-six  stairways  will  feed 
one  hundred  and  twelve  aisles,  all  having  a 
circulation  capacity  sufficient  to  empty  the 
stadium  in  seven  minutes  without  crowd- 
ing. Spectators  will  be  admitted  through 
from  one  to  eighty-three  entrances.  The 
arena  will  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  feet,  an  area  equal  to  the 
ground  area  of  ten  of  the  university's  recent 
buildings.  In  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
dium there  will  be  required  forty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  four  thousand 
tons  of  steel.  The  north  or  closed  end  of 
the  structure  will  have  incorporated  a  mov- 
able stage  that  can  be  used  for  various  kinds 
of  outdoor  exhibitions,  produced  on  a  large 
scale,  which  twenty  thousand  people  can 
comfortably  enjoy.  Under  the  seating  the 
space  has  been  designed  to  provide  a  large 
gymnasium  and  places  for  holding  indoor 
track-meets,  indoor  horse-shows,  industrial 
exhibitions,  and  automobile  shows.  In 
other  words,  the  stadium  will  be  something 
more  than  a  place  merely  for  football 
games. 

The  ends  of  the  horseshoe  will  be  embel- 
lished by  towers  and  will  open  out  into 
America's  largest  college  playground,  to  be 
called  the  New  Ohio  Field.  *  This  field  will 
bclude  twenty  baseball  diamonds,  five 
football  gridirons,  scores  of  tennis-courts, 
and  an  artillery  parade-ground.  Engi- 
neers have  begun  work  on  the  new  field 


and  are  now  staking  off  the  stadium  loca- 
tion. The  one  million  dollars  required  to 
build  the  stadium  and  develop  the  field  will 
be  secured  by  the  Ohio  Stadium  Committee 
next  month  through  a  popular  subscription 
that  will  be  taken  up  among  Columbus 
business  men  and  the  alumni,  former  stu- 
dents, undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the 
university  throughout  Ohio  and  outside 
States.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  struc- 
ture a  gift  to  the  university  in  honor  of  its 
golden  jubilee,  which  will  be  celebrated 
next  month.  The  stadium  will  be  ready 
for  the  opening  game  of  the  1922  football 
season. 

President  William  Oxley  Thompson,  in- 
dorsing the  project,  declares  that  "no  one 
is  now  able  to  forecast  the  many  uses  that 
will  be  made  of  the  stadium  aside  from  the 
facilities  afforded  for  football.  "It  is 
clear,"  he  adds,  "that  the  future  carries 
with  it  more  outdoor  life  than  we  have 
ever  before  realized." 

More  than  one-half  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity's undergraduate  body  of  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  participated  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  competitive  sports  last  year. 
During  seven  years  of  play  among  the 
"Big  Ten  of  the  West,"  as  the  Western 
Conference  teams  are  popularly  referred  to, 
Ohio  State's  'varsity  teams  have  won  five 
championships — two  in  football,  two  in 
baseball,  and  one  in  tennis.  Athletic  au- 
thorities at  the  institution,  in  an  intensive 
effort  to  encourage  physical  education  in 
the  undergraduate  body,  have  adopted  va- 
rious measures  to  give  their  project  prac- 
tical value.  Through  the  New  Ohio  Field 
and  the  Ohio  Stadium  it  is  expected  to 
provide  competitive  sports  for  an  under- 
graduate body  of  ten  thousand. 
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AMERICAN   WILD   BOARS  THAT 
FURNISH  GOOD  HUNTING 

HUNTSMEN  looking  for  "large  and 
fierce"  animals  to  shoot  needn't 
necessarily  go  to  Africa  or  some  other  re- 
mote section  of  the  globe.  Such  animals 
abound  in  certain  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Thus  we  are  told  that  down  on  Santa 
Cruz  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
California,  one  can  get  all  the  thrills  going 
with  dangerous  big-game  shooting  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  ferocious  wild  boars  found  on 
that  wild  and  rugged  bit  of  land.  Santa 
Cruz  is  uninhabited  except  for  a  handful  of 
human  beings  who  have  developed  its  most 
fertile  slopes  as  a  sheep  and  cattle  range. 
Its  wild  boars  are  descendants  of  hogs 
brought  to  the  island  with  other  domestic 
animals  when  a  ship-load  of  Spanish 
criminals  were  landed  there  in  1582,  after 
Spain  had  made  Santa  Cruz  a  penal  colony. 
This  crew  of  undesirables  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  island.  Building  rude  boats  of 
timber  from  the  neighboring  forest  and 
the  skins  of  the  cattle  and  horses  with 
which  they  had  been  supplied,  they  de- 
parted almost  as  soon  as  the  ship  which  had 
brought  them.  Their  swine  remained  and 
evolved  into  the  race  of  vicious  wild  hogs 
with  which  the  island  is  to-day  infested. 
These  animals  are  said  to  be  a  plague  to  the 
ranch  people.  They  destroy  crops,  kill 
sheep,  and  often  gore  cattle  and  horses. 
There  is  a  bounty  on  snouts  and  no  closed 
season  or  bag  limit.  In  Outers'  Recreation 
(New  York)  John  Edwin  Hogg  tells  of  the 
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THE  Great  Pyramid  was 
built  on   levelled  rock. 
St.    Isaac's    Cathedral, 
Petrograd,   was  built  in  a 
swamp. 

The  Washington  Monu- 
ment was  built  on  a  bed  of 
sand,  2  feet  thick. 

Each  foundation  has  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  engineer's 
design. 

Just  so,  foundations  for 
machinery  may  be  designed  and 
constructed,  on  recently  evolved 
principles,  which  will  just  as 
satisfactorily  meet  every  demand 
for  stability. 

Watch  current  engineering 
journals  for  detailed  announce- 
ments. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 

Harrison  Building 
Philadelphia  U.  S.  A. 


f\       Made  to  your   measure, 
\  \/       payable    after    received 
Perfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 
$20  saving,  all  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Samples  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 
Jress  well  and  save  money  should  write 
,  it  once  for  our  beautiful   free  book  of 
cloth  samples  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 
ing everything.    Write    letter    or   postal, 
"just  say  "Send  me  your  samples"  and  get 
everything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 
to  every  man.    Write  today  sure. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dept  466        Chicago,  ILL 


TasgoH 

The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 

INSTANTLY  loosens  rustiest  bolt  or 
nut.  A  necessity  in  machine  shop, 
garage,  factory,  mine,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Dissolves  rust,  but 
does  not  injure  any  part  it  touches. 
For  automobiles  —  prevents  carbon, 
stops  squeaks  in  springs,  primes  cold 
motors,  loosens  spark  plugs. 

Sold  by  hardware  or  automobile  supply 
stores  in  half-pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans. 
Nozzle-top  pint  can  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

POLYGON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
141  Milk  Street     -     Boston,  Mass. 

(.Made  bu  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.  ) 
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Dixon's  Eldorado!  You  hold  it  in 
your  hand  and  it  seems  no  different 
from  other  pencils. 

But  write  with  it — sketch  with  it — 
figure  with  it,  and  quickly  as  the 
lead  touches  paper,  you  know  that 
here  is  the  master  pencil 

EtffiSbO 

ine  master  drawing  pencii 


Made  in  17  lends 
— one,  for  every 
?i  eed  or  preference. 


PRNCILWISB  ADVICE 

Select  Dixon's  I  i.ikikado  the 
next  time  you  buy  pencils. 
Meantime — write    for   pencil 

book,     "FlWDtHa       Voir      I'rn- 
<  ii  "      It  will  help   you  choose 
"y     the     nu'lit    lead    for 
your  particular  work. 


JOSEPH   DIXON  (  Hi  CIBLE  CO 

Pi  m  ii   Di  i'i.    ll-J,  .ii  H-i  >  Cm, 

Canadian  DtttHbutors: 
\   R    Mai  Dougall  &  (  o,    Ltd    roronto 
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experiences  of  himself  and  two  friends 
recently  in  hunting  these  wild  Santa  Cruz 
boars.  The  party  had  some  exciting  ad- 
ventures, but  escaped  unscathed  and  suc- 
ceeded in  coming  away  with  a  half-dozen 
pairs  of  boars'  tusks  as  trophies.  Santa 
Cruz  is  thirty  miles  long  and  a  quarter  as 
wide.  The  sportsmen  went  some  dis- 
tance inland  on  motor-cycles.  After 
establishing  a  camp  on  a  grassy  mesa 
overgrown  with  oak-trees,  they  went  to  a 
near-by  ranch  and  secured  tin  services  of  a 
guide  in  the  person  of  an  old  Spanish  cow- 
puncher  by  the  name  of  Quate  Espinosa. 
This  man  also  furnished  them  with  three 
boar  dogs.  The  chase  began  the  next 
morning : 

Setting  out  from  the  gate  on  foot,  we 
proceeded  across  a  grassy  headland  with 
numerous  thickets  of  brush.  It  sloped  off 
gradually  toward  the  sea  and  was  broken 
by  numerous  canons  and  ravines.  We  had 
gone  less  than  half  a  mile  after  leaving  the 
machines  when  the  dogs  picked  up  a  warm 
trail  and  went  baying  off  into  the  brush  of  a 
near-by  canon.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
five  boars  tore  out  of  the  thicket  and  fled 
up  the  opposite  canon  wall  with  all  the 
speed  and  fleetness  of  a  herd  of  deer.  It 
was  long-range  shooting,  but  we  all  got 
into  action  with  our  rifles. 

"Ker-bung,  ker-bung,"  roared  Quate's 
black-powder  blunderbuss;  "Ping,  ping, 
ping,"  rang  out  Johnston's  high-pewer 
smokeless;  and  "Bang,  bang,  bang," 
went  Pinkey's  deer-gun.  Johnston  hit  his 
porker  with  all  three  shots,  but  it  took  the 
third  one  to  send  him  hoofs  up  and  squeal- 
ing, crashing  through  the  brush  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canon  nearly  six  hundred 
feet  below.  Pinkey  floored  a  fine-looking 
"meat  pig,"  which  caught  in  the  brush  as 
he  fell  into  the  canon.  Quate  apparently 
missed  both  shots,  for  when  the  smoke 
from  his  cannon  cleared  away,  wo  could  get 
no  trace  of  anything  ho  had  put  down.  I 
singled  out  a  monstrous  black  boar  that 
was  traveling  for  his  health  up  the  canon 
wall  and  slammed  four  shots  after  him  with 
my  Winchester  automatic;.  At  least  three 
of  the  bullets  took  him  broadside,  for  I  saw 
the  dust  fly  out  of  his  bristles,  and  he 
turned  each  time  and  bit  himself  where  the 
bullets  hit  him. 

While  our  rifles  were  cracking  the  dogs 
had  crossed  the  canon  and  were  going  pell- 
mell  after  the  two  boars  that  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  open  pastureland  and  were 
going  like  deer  across  the  island.  Quate, 
Pinkey,  and  .Johnston  scrambled  across  the 
canon  and  followed  the  dogs  and  boars, 
while  I  set  out  hotfoot  on  the  trail  of  the 
one  I  had  punctured.  Getting  across  the 
canon  and  up  the  other  side  was  a  feat  of 
mountaineering  in  itself,  and  by  the  time  I 
arrived  at  the  thicket  where  I  had  seen  my 
boar  head  in,  I  was  pretty  well  winded. 
Puffing  like  a  porpoise,  I  dropt  into  the 
p;rass,  thinking  to  rest  a  moment  beforo 
going  on,  but  as  1  did  so  I  put  my  hand  in 
something  wet.  The  wet  substance  was 
blood.  1  was  on  the  trail  of  my  boar,  all 
right! 

Momentarily  forgetting  my  fatigue,  I 
took  ii j)  the  trail  again.  There  was  a  dis- 
tincl  blood  trail  Leading  off  into  the  thicket. 
The  brush  was  so  dense  that  progress  was 
a    matter   of   inches    per   minute,   but   my 
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"Nothing  great  was 
ever  achieved  with- 
out enthusiasm" 

— Emerson 

THE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  could  never  have 
been  produced  without  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
inventor.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  determination 
to  design  the  finest  machine  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

And  its  full  measure  of  usefulness  to  mankind  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  equally  enthusiastic  ambi- 
tion of  every  member  of  a  great  organization  to  real- 
ize the  inventor's  ideal. 

Every  piece  of"  Royal"  mechanism  is  carefully  wrought. 
An  apparently  unimportant  manufacturing  operation 
is  of  supreme  significance  to  the  critical  eye  and  trained 
hand  of  a  "Royal"  craftsman.  As  a  result,  each  Royal 
Typewriter  is  an  actual  "master"  model  of  unexcelled 
quality.  Its  exclusive  roller-trip  escapement  and  ac- 
celerating typebars— its  flowing  carriage  and  automatic 
fractional  spacer — these  are  some  of  the  master  me- 
chanical achievements  embodied  in  the  Royal. 

The  enthusiasm  that  has  made  the  Royal  Typewriter 
possible  is  transmitted,  in  another  form,  to  those, 
who  use  it. 


Compare  the  IVorJf 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

TYPEWRITERS 
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only  thought  was  of  getting  that   pair  o( 

tusk        3     I  flattened  out  and  wiggled  in. 

1   afterward  learned  tho  foolhardiness  of 

when   I   was   informed   by 

Quate  that  following  a  wounded  hoar  into 
a  thicket  is  little  short  of  attempted  saicide. 
A  wounded  hoar,  he  told  me.  will  charge  like 

Streak  of  lightning  through  a  thicket 
w  la  re  a  man  can  scarcely  move.  1  realized 
then  that  there  had  been  many  moments 
while  1  was  in  the  brush  when,  if  the  hoar 
had  charged,  he  would  have  had  me  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  Possibly  Fate  had  ruled  that 
my  time  hadn't  come:  at  any  rate.  I  got 
out   i  thicket  and  into  the  open  area 

I..  t',.re  1  found  my  hoar. 

A-  I  wiggled  out  into  the  sunlight  I  heard 
him  grunting  and  snorting  at  the  other  end 
of  t'-  land.     11.-  was  badly  wounded 

and  in  a  terrible  rage.  Squealing,  grunting, 
ami  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  with  blood 
gushing  from  a  gaping  bullet-hole  in  the  side 

of  his  neck,  he  would  vent  his  wrath  by 

lunging  his  tusks  into  the  ground.     With 
onslaught  against  the  earth  ho  would 
back   up   ''or   another   rush,    hurling  great 
chunks  of  sod  fully  twenty  feet  in  the  air. 

-  vera!  times  as  I  was  maneuvering 
abou  a  vital  shot  at  him.  he  charged 

tin-  brush,  and  scrub  oak-trees  several 
inches  in  diameter  were  rooted  skyward 
a-  if  they  had  been  so  many  stalks  of  corn. 
Finally,  he  turned  broadside  toward  me, 
and  1  drove  another  351  soft-point  into 
his  shoulder.  The  shot  only  enraged 
him  more  without  so  much  as  making 
him  turn  a  hair  A  second  and  a  third 
bulht  had  it.)  more  effect,  but  the  fourth 
one  revealed  to  him  the  source  of  those 
Btinging  hornets  which  tortured  his  flesh. 
With  a  bellow  that  set  the  surrounding 
landscape  vibrating,  and  the  bristles  of 
hi-  back  standing  up  like  bundles  of  wire, 
he  lunged  at  m« — five  hundreds  pounds  of 
raging  fury! 

There  was  jusl   one  cartridge  left  in  my 

rifle    and    no    time    to    reload.     Upon    the 

work  of  that  bullet   I  realized  it  was  either 

one    of    us.      He    was    within    twenty    feet 

and    bearing   down    like   something   hurled 

out  of  a  catapult   with  those  wicked  tusks 

1  for  action  in  my  flesh,  when   I  took 

ful    aim    between    his   eves   and    pulled 

ger.      That   bullet   did  the  hush:        | 

The  bones  of  his  great  black  head  were  torn 

pulp;   but  with  the  momentum  of  his 

char  limed  a  double  flip-Hop.  lauding 

•  lmo-1    at    my  feet.      He  was  as 

•  a-  a  OOffin-nail  1      The  head  of  that  old 

'.  ill    alwa;.  -    be    one    of    the    most 

prized  trophic-  in  my  collection,  for  if  I  live 

to  be  a  hundred  years  I  will  never  forget 
the  thrill-  of  th  .  moment   when  that 

bulk  charged  down  upon   me 

III  1  hi-  fury — alone! 

It  arly   an   hour  before   Quale, 

Pinkey,  and  John-ton  returned  and  began 

»>ing  through  th.-  brush  in  an  effort  to 

le.     Their  Burprize  can  v..  II  he  im- 

agined  when  th  Led  into  the  thicl  ,  1 

and    found    me    calmly    Bmoking    my    pipe 

of  what  Quate  declared  to 
boar  ev<  r  sei  n  or  killed  in 

hi-   i  'in    the   island.      The-,    had 

I  empty-handed.     They  had  chased 

for  nearly  two  mile-  the  two  boar-  which 
•  r  the  hill. 

CD  cornered,  but  before  thehunt- 

OUld  gel  up  for  a  shot  they  broke   and 

in.      Finally  they    made  good    their 

intO  an  impenetrable  thicket    where 

neif  -  nor  men  could  hope  to  fo] 


The  hunters  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
getting  their  heavy  game  to  camp,  but  this 
was  finally  accomplished.  Tho  "meat  pig" 
furnished  pork-chops  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  which  are  described  as 
■"meat  that  would  have  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  epicure."  They  decided  to 
vary  their  program  the  second  day  by  a 
little  sea-fishing,  which  sport  they  also 
found  highly  satisfactory,  the  waters  about 
Santa  Cruz  apparently  having  been  but 
little  "fished."  The  next  day  they  con- 
tinued their  boar  hunting: 

Quate  outlined  a  trip  into  El  Portrcro  del 
Norte  (The  North  Pasture),  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  rugged  sections  of  the 
island,  where  he  declared  tin  boars  were  so 
numerous  they  were  literally  eating  the 
scenery  off  the  landscape.  Altho  some 
ten  miles  from  the  ranch  and  on  the  other 
side  of  two  mountain  ranges,  we  were  able 
to  go  within  a  mile  of  this  hunting-ground 
with  the  side-cars.  We  were  then  at  the 
end  of  the  trail,  and  as  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  taking  tho  machines  farther,  we 
set  out  into  the  country  on  foot.  Progress 
through  the  Portrcro  del  Norte  district  was 
tedious.  It  is  a  jungle  of  oaks,  scrub-oaks, 
and  brush,  where  a  tenderfoot  would  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  in  losing  himself. 
The  very  nature  of  the  country  served  to 
illustrate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  hunt 
without  dogs.  Time  and  time  again  the 
dogs  would  explore  a  thicket  where  a  man 
would  be  unable  to  move,  only  to  come  out 
again  without  getting  a  trace  of  game. 

We  hunted  over  several  square  miles  of 
the  Portrcro  country  without  getting  a  shot 
at  anything,  altho  we  found  numerous 
fresh  tracks  and  places  where  the  boars 
had  uprooted  the  ground.  At  last  the  dogs 
picked  up  a  fresh  trail  and  were  off  like  a 
shot,  barking  and  yelping,  into  a  canon 
thicket.  In  another  moment  our  cam- 
paign of  action  was  outlined.  Johnston, 
who  was  the  best  rifleman  of  our  party,  was 
to  cross  the  canon  and  take  up  his  position 
on  the  opposite  wall,  to  cut  off  the  escape 
of  the  game  in  that  direction;  Pinkey  was 
to  guard  the  near-by  wall;  while  Quate 
and  I  were  to  descend  into  the  canon 
to  approach  the  baying  dogs  from  opposite 
directions  and  chase  out  or  bag  any  boars 
the  dogs  had  cornered. 

Presently  there  was  a  great  commotion, 
squealing  and  grunting  up  the  gorge  a 
little  beyond  the  point  where  I  had  de- 
scended. At  the  same  instant  1  heard 
.Johnston  yell  out:  "There  they  go,  Pink! 
Let  'em  have  it !" 

Simultaneously  his  rifle  cracked.  Then 
Pinkey  cut  loose  from  his  side  of  the  canon, 
and  I  he  echoes  of  the  smokeless  had  hardly 
ceased  rolling  through  tho  canon  when 
Quale  blazed  away  with  his  black-powder 
artillery  from  some  point  down  the  canon. 
The  entire  canon  atmosphere  was  a  bedlam 
of  squeals,  grunts,  barking  dogs,  and  echo- 
ing rifle-shots. 

I  Icard  Johnston's  rifle  crack  again, 
and  again,  and  again  and  the  last  shot 
Followed  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body 
crashing  into  the  canon.  Then  the  hunter's 
Voice  exclaimed:  "I  gol  that  one,  I  'ink! 
Quick,  head  off  that  other  one!  lie's  going 
dow  n  the  canon!" 

This  was  interesting.  If  then*  was  a 
boar  beaded  down  the  canon,  he  must 
be  traveling  my  way.  f  spun  around, 
started  up  the  gorge,  and  had  hardly  gone 
ten  yards  when  all  pandemonium  let 
There  was  an  intermingling  of  en- 
raged snort-,  squeal-,  and  grunts,  accom- 
panied by  the  barking  of  the  dogs  and  a 


crashing  of  boulders.  By  this  time  I  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  canon  was  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  and  rock}' — I  could  have 
touched  the  two  walls  with  my  outstretched 
hands — and  was  splashing  along  through  a 
foot  or  more  of  white  foaming  water. 

Bursting  suddenly  around  a  curve,  I 
came  upon  the  cause  of  all  the  racket. 
Down  the  canon  came  a  huge  boar  with 
Pistola  and  Jerito  dangling  from  his  ears 
and  the  third  dog  snapping  at  his  tail.  He 
was  snorting  and  squealing  with  rage,  and 
by  charging  ahead  managed  to  shake  off 
the  dogs.  But  he  could  rid  himself  of  his 
tormentors  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time. 
The  dogs  were  as  quick  as  cats,  and  once 
shaken  off  were  up  and  after  their  quarry 
in  an  instant.  I  clambered  up  onto  a  ledge 
of  rock  and  several  times  got  a  bead  on  the 
old  tusker,  but  in  the  free-for-all  between 
boar  and  dogs  didn't  dare  to  shoot  for  fear 
of  killing  one  of  our  lit  tie  hunting  comrades. 

After  several  fruitless  attempts,  the 
boar  made  a  clean  break  down  the  canon. 
'Phis  was  my  chance,  and  I  let  him  have 
it.  The  bullet  caught  him  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  toppled  him  against  the  canon 
wall.  The  shot  didn't  put  him  down  by 
any  means — it  only  staggered  him.  But  his 
hesitation  was  fatal,  for  in  an  instant  the 
dogs  were  on  top  of  him  again.  Recovering 
somewhat  from  the  shock  of  the  soft-nosed 
bullet,  the  old  tusker  lunged  forth  with 
what  I  conjectured  to  be  his  dying  effort. 
He  rose  on  his  hind  hoofs,  stretching  his  full 
length  upright,  and  with  a  dog  dangling 
from  each  ear.  For  a  second  he  was  poised 
with  his  black  bulk  in  the  air.  There 
was  just  time  enough  to  swing  my  rifle 
to  my  shoulder  and  blaze  away.  The 
bullet  took  him  between  the  forelegs, 
and  with  a  stifled  grunt  he  collapsed  like 
a  wet  rag.  lie  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  that  terrible  soft-nosed  missile 
had  literally  cut  his  backbone  in  two.  He 
was  a  magnificent  specimen,  weighing 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
with  a  beautiful  pair  of  ivory  tusks  four 
inches  long. 

I  hardly  succeeded  in  pulling  the  dogs 
off  when  Johnston  and  Pinkey  came  run- 
ning down  fhe  canon.  They  had  been 
trailing  the  boar  I  had  killed  and  had 
virtually  chased  him  in  front  of  my  gun. 
Pinkey  had  accounted  for  two  old  tuskers 
and  Joh nst on  had  disposed  of  two  more. 
Presently  Quale  came  trudging  up  the 
canon  carrying  a  fox. 

That  evening  we  suffered  a  piratical 
incursion  in  our  camp.  WTe  had  finished  a 
wonderful  supper  and  were  smoking  our 
pipes  around  the  camp-lire  when  wo  hoard 
a  noise  which  sounded  like  some  animal 
licking  his  chops  in  tho  vicinity  of  our 
provision  cache.  We  all  grabbed  our 
pislols  and  proceeded  to  investigate. 
Pinkey  was  heading  the  procession,  and 
naturally  neared  the  cache  first.  Ho  got 
there  just  in  time  to  be  all  but  rolled  on 
his  back  by  a  large  black  creature  which 
came  bounding  out,  bumped  a  gainst  his  legs, 
and  headed  lor  (he  river.  Then  two  more 
black  forms  lore  out  in  tho  wake  of  tho 
first.  Meanwhile  Pinkey  had  whipt  out 
an  automatic  pistol  of  which  he  had  re- 
lieved a  (lerma.ii  officer  in  France,  and  was- 
on  the  verge  of  cutting  loose  when  John- 
ston and  I  identified  the  animals.  "Don't 
shool,"  we  both  called  to  him.  The 
creatures  were  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  seals,  which  are  protected  on  Santa 
Cruz  Island  under  Federal  law.  They  had 
cleaned  up  every  last  fish  on  out  string, 
but  had  molested  nothing  else.  The  fish, 
however,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
loss,  as  wo  had  an  oceanful  of  them — ours 
for  the  catching. 
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Will  %u  Sell  Your  Teeth 
for  a  Thousand  Dollars  ? 

No! 


-. 


P€B€CO 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TOOTH  PASTE 

Court teracts  ' 'A cid- Mouth" 


Yet,  without  being  aware  of  it,  you 
may  be  giving  your  teeth  away  one  by  one 
to  "Acid-Mouth."  95  in  every  100  per- 
sons are  believed  to  have  it,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

Make  the  Litmus  Paper  Test  and  Find 
Out  Whether  You  Have  "Acid-Mouth" 

Write  us  today  for  free  Litmus  Test 
Papers  and  10-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste.  Place  one  of  the  Litmus 
Papers  on  your  tongue,  and  let  it  stay 
there  until  thoroughly  moistened. 

If  it  remains  blue,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  mouth  acids — at  least  for  the 
present.  But  if  it  turns  pink,  as  it  seems 
to  do  in  95  cases  out  of  100,  then  look 
out  for  "Acid-Mouth"  and  the  mischief 
it  can  do  to  your  teeth. 

If  the  Litmus  Paper  does  turn  pink,  try 
this  second  test:  Brush  your  teeth  and 
gums  thoroughly  with  Pebeco  from  the 
trial  tube.  Then  place  another  Litmus 
Paper  in  your  mouth.  This  time  it  will 
remain  blue,  thus  demonstrating  that 
Pebeco  tends  to  counteract  undue  acidity 
of  the  mouth. 

Use  Pebeco  twice  a  day,  and  have  a 
good  dentist  go  over  your  teeth  twice 
a  year. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


JWI— i — « IBM— III 

LEHN  &  HNK.  Inc. 
3L.  Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  youi  Litmus  I  I  P 
and  I  en-day  Trial  I  ube  ol  Pebeco  wi 
cost  or  obligation  to  me. 

Nairn' 

Strei  i  ami  Ni 

Citv  or   Town 

State ... 
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"Smokes  Fit  For 
a  King" 


The  following  letter  explains  itself,  it  nee, Is 
no  introduction: 

Gentlemen: 

Tlie    purpose    of    this    letter  is  primarily   one 

■n-rat illation  and  approbation  from   one  of 

tlii>.   1  li« >[►»•.  millions  nf  smokers  of   Edgeworth 

1   Lave  (ri.nl   mosl  all  brands  luit  eventually 

1  went  "bai  k  home"  again  ami  smoked  eo,xi  old 

worth.   Twas  a  lucky  daj  when  1  discovered 

the  "blue  tin  "  u;ir-  ago.      1   wish  to  express  ih\ 

particular  appreciation  for  the  reliable  quality  of 

"U  put  into  Edgeworth.   Oru  can  always 

nt  that  ti  m  irill  be  as  good  .j--  the  last. 

1    am    I    draughtsman.      Edgeworth    is    the 

dra  ughl  sm;i  n's  favorite 
tobacco.  In  s  cases  out 
of    1".  in   our    place,  the 

boys  sin. ike  K.li.'' worth. 

In     future     advertise- 
ments,   1    think    it   would 
he   a    good    stunt    if   you 
featured  the  engineer  and 
draughtsman   as   users   of 
your    tobacco     or   rather 
as  Edgeworth  being  their 
favorite  brand.     We 
have    to    think    and 
s, -heme  and  invent 
and   Edge w  ort  h,  I 

am   sure,   has   l>een   a 

modes!    "godfa.ther" 

to    many   great    feats 

of  engineering. 

\ot    being  a  '"heavy" 

smoker,  my  tin  lasts  me 
quite  a  while  and  the  tobacco  is  apt  to  >;et  dry 
and   lose  some  of  its  ^.m..1  tla\..r. 

Here's  what  I  did  to  overcome  that.  1  took 
a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  and  fitted  it 
snugly  into  the  inside  of  the  cover.  Then  I  applied 
,i  f.-w  drops  of  water  and  lo,  1  had  a  perfect 
pocket  humidor.  It  works  great;  a  drop  of 
water  now  and  then,  and  I  gel  the  mellowest 
tobacco  out  of  that  can  to  th«  very  last  crumb 
fit  for  a  king. 

1  thought  I  ought  give  you  the  benefit  of  this 
experience  in  appreciation  of  past  pleasures  and 
comforts  Edgeworth  has  given  me.  1  believe,  if 
vuu  introduce  it  as  ;i  regular  feature;  you'll  be 
away  ahead  of  the  other  fellows.  Try  it  yourself 
and  aae  how   j^nm!  it  is. 

_. -worth  doesn't  delight  everyone's  taste. 
hut  it  m.i>  please  you. 

.lust  send  us  your  nam.-  an. I  address  on  a  p<>st- 
•  .ir. i      If  you    feel   like   doing   h-  a  favor,   send 

■  is  ..Is.,  the  hat I  the  dealer  to  whom  you  will 

or  supplies,  if  you  lik>-  Edgeworth  We 
will  tend  you  without  charge  samples  of  Edge- 
worth  in  In.tli  forms  Hug  Slid  and  fleadv- 
Rubbed 

rth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  Bat  cakes,  cul 
into  thin,  moist  sli, .  s  One  slice  rubbed  be- 
tween th<-  hands  tills  thi  _■    pipe 

■i  I  R ulilx-.l  is  simply  the  sami 

rubbed  up,  n  go  right   into  j  our 

vVe  ■••    •    •  you'll  notice  how  nicely  Edgeworth 
i      ■    an  .us   that   it   burns   ev<  olj   and 

iV. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larui  ^.  Brother 
<  ompanj    ■'•  South   sl-t    Street,   Richmond,  \  a. 

/  '/      •  ///'       If  v..iir  jobber 

cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larun  & 
Brother  Companj  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 
'■■.  parcel  post  a  one-  <>r  two-dozen  carton  of 
any  aize  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Beady- 
Rubbed  for  the  -.im<-  pi  would  pay 
the  jobl- 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


•'SPORTING   CHANCES"   AS   APPLIED 
TO  LIFE  AND  LIMB 

EVERY  sport  has  had  its  victims,  that 
i>  to  say,  everj  -port  played  in  the 
Open  :iir.  So  far  as  is  known,  ping-pong 
remains  without  a  casualty  against  its 
score,  and  checkers  arc  not  considered  dan- 
gerous except  when  used  as  missiles  by  the 
losing  side.  Hut  when  it  comes  to  those 
games  played  on  the  greensward,  to  sports 
on  ice  and  snow,  and  to  that  latest  sport  of 
all.  flying,  there  have  been  casualties  from 
death  to  serious  injury.  Kven  lawn-tennis 
and  golf  number  their  injured.  But,  as 
Charles  Hike  Sawyer  points  out  in  the  New 
fork  Evening  Post,  "dangerous  sports  is  a 
relative  term."  Men  have  been  killed  by 
a  hard-driven  ball  in  golf,  but  one  fatality 
a  year  would  not  classify  golf  as  dangerous 
when  it  is  considered  that  two  million  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  tlie  game.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  observes,  one  death  a  year  in  polo 
would  be  an  alarming  number  because  of 
the  verj  few  who  indulge  in  the  sport.  As 
for  baseball — 

The  death  of  Ray  Chapman,  of  the  Cleve- 
land baseball  team,  from  being  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  pitched  ball — followed  the  next 
daj  by  the  death  of  another  man  from  the 
same  cause  —does  not  make  the  great  na- 
tional sport  dangerous.  When  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  playing  the  game  are 
taken  into  consideration,  two  fatalities  a 
year  is  a  small  proportion. 

But  perhaps  there  should  be  a  reserva- 
tion regarding  baseball.  An  estimate  may 
be  made  upon  the  number  of  professional 
players,  who  form  a -small  proportion  of  the 
participants  in  the  sport  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Professional  hurlers  have  as  one  of 
their  best  assets  the  fast  ball  with  wide 
curves.  The  batter  stands  at  the  plate 
unable  to  tell  from  the  motion  of  the  pitcher 
whether  he  is  going  to  get  a  fast,  straight 
ball  or  a  curve.  He  lias  only  a  second  or 
two  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
the  ball  is  going  over  the  plate,  curve 
around  his  head,  or  away  from  him,  and 
lie  is  practically'  certain  to  make  more 
blunders  than  correct  deductions.  Then 
is  little  time  to  rlddge,  lor  the  ball  is  com- 
ing like  a  rifle-shot.  That  was  the  case 
w  it  h  <  'hapman. 

Fatalities  are  rare,  it  is  true,  yet  il  is 
open  to  question  whether  all  the  befooled 
batsmen  in  the  world  are  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  one  life  or  a  championship  wort  h  such 
a  price.     It  would  be  manifestly  difficult 

to  provide  rules  to  prevent  such  accidents, 
but  Something  should  be  done  to  make  them 
impossible.  In  the  old  da.\  s  when  the  ball 
was  reallj  pitched  instead  of  thrown,  :e  it 
i-  at  present,  there  were  no  accidents.      Y>t 

the  game  was  fully  as  interesting  and  tin 
pit.  her-  fooled  the  batters  quite  as  much. 
Back  in  the  earlj  '7Cfs  Bobbie  Matthews, 
\i  Spalding,  Radboufne,  and  others  reallj 

"pitched"  the  ball  and  the  batsmen  were 
i-  much  at  s,a  a~  now.       It   i-  an  op.  n  <pie>- 

tion  whether  the  game  ha-  really  benefited 
ii  the  underhand  throw  the  first  depar- 
ture from  pitching  and  the  present  un- 
limited form  of  delivery. 

Probablj  'he  -ports-  considered  the  most 
dangerous,  in  the  ..pinion  of  the  writer,  are 


motor-cycle  and  automobile  racing  and  fly- 
ing, which  are  almost  parallel  in  respect  of 
fatal  results.  The  popularity  of  flying  as 
a  sport  began  only  recently,  yet  the  deaths 
have  been  appalling.  In  the  transconti- 
nental derby  of  last  year  nine  men  lost 
their  lives  from  various  causes — "alto- 
gether too  many  to  make  the  sport  worth 
while."     In  the  road  contests — ■ 

Motor-cycle-racing  has  claimed  many  vic- 
tims and  automobile-racing  still  more.  In 
the  early  days  of  automobile-racing,  when 
the  contests  took  place  on  public  highways, 
hardly  an  event  was  without  its  death-roll. 
Eventually  this  fad  brought  about  the  al- 
most total  disappearance  of  racing  of  this 
kind.  It  has  been  replaced  by  races  in 
carefully  built  speedways,  but  even  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  for 
calling  such  contests  sports.  They  indicate 
nothing  but  speed  and  recklessness  in  driv- 
ing. What  does  it  matter  to  the  owner  of 
a  motor-car  if  his  machine  can  eat  up  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  when 
anything  more  than  one-quarter  of  that 
speed  on  the  road  is  prohibited? 

College  football,  too,  claims  its  victims, 
but  there  has  been  a  serious  and  successful 
attempt  to  eliminate  plays  which  are  likely 
to  produce  fatalities,  altho  there  are  still 
too  many  deaths  in  the  game. 

Hull-righting,  too,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
really  dangerous  sports,  but  only  a  vers 
f6W  countries  permit  these  one-sided  con- 
tests. Boxing  is  another  of  the  same  class, 
but  deaths  in  the  ring  are  generally  due  to 
contributory   accident  and    should    not  be 

reckoned  against  (lie  sport. 

Fatal  results,  however,  are  not  the  only 
things  by  which  dangerous  sports  may  be 
estimated,  for  there  is  the  danger  to  limb 
to  be  considered.  Hockey  and  lacrosse, 
for  instance,  may  be  called  dangerous  under 
this  category. 

In  both  games  the  players  wield  danger- 
ous weapons,  and  in  the  heal  of  contest 
skulls  have  been  cracked,  while  some 
players  have  been  as  badly  scarred  as  Hie 

students  in  ihe  old  German  student-corps 
duels.  This  is  inevitable  from  the  very 
strenuous  nature  of  the  game,  as  in  the 
case  of  polo,  which  has  claimed  many  vic- 
tims.    Rarely  have  results  of  accidents  at 

polo  bt  ell  fatal. 

In  athletics,  track  and  field,  accidents 
are  uncommon.  Fatalities  are  yet  to  be 
recorded,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  first 
of  the  Marathon  runs.  Thai  was  when  a 
trained  runner  from  the  Olympic  games 
ran  from  Marathon  to  Athens  in  490  B.C., 
carrying  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians,  arid  after  delivering  his  scroll 
fell  dead  from  exhaustion.  And  there  was 
thai    famous  ride  of  the  soldier  of  France 

t..  t.M  Napoleon  of  the  victory  of  his  army 
at    Hatisbon,  of  which    Koberf  Browning 

wrote: 

"  you're  wounded!"     "Na\ ,"  the  soldier's  pride 
Touched  to  the  quick,  lie  said: 
I'm  Killed,  sin!"        \nd  his  chief  beside. 

Smiling  ihe  boy  fell  dead. 
But  then  lie  had  been  shot  through  before 

he  started  on  the  ride. 

An  interesting  side-light  might  be  thrown 
upon  ihe  proposition  as  to  dangerous  sport? 
b\  the  rules  of  the  accident-insurance  com- 
panies, which  forbid  their  policyholder*' 
from  taking  part  in  automobile-,  motor- 
cycle-, and  flying-races  only.  Thecompan- 
ies  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  pay 

out  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
injuries  received  in  hanging  pictures,  fixing 
stovepipes,  and  pastimes  of  that  sort. 
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Lubricate  Your  Car  in  1 5  Minutes 


For  Cars, 

Trucks  and 

Tractors 


HIGH  PRESSURE 

LubricatingSystem 


For 

All  Kinds  of 

Machinery 


The  Alemite  System  of  Lubrication 
is  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  Patents. 


o 


EVERY  lubricating   point    on  an  automobile 
chassis  becomes  accessible  when  Alemite  fittings 
and  extensions  replace  old  style  grease  or  oil  cups. 

Make  this  change  on  any  car,  truck  or  tractor.  Thereafter 
every  bearing  can  be  thoroughly  lubricated  with  wear- 
saving  grease  in  15  to  25  minutss.  No  drudgery,  no  un- 
certainty. Simply  attach  the  bayonet  coupling  of  the 
powerful  compressor  to  the  part  and  apply  the  pressure. 
The  old,  dirty  grease  is  forced  out,  a  fresh  supply  forced  in. 

The  Bassick  Alemite  Lubricating  System,  with  fittings, 
extension  and  the  Alemite  high  pressure  compressor 
provides  the  quickest  and  most  positive  method  of 
chassis  lubrication  obtainable.  Over  130  makers  of1  auto- 
motive vehicles  furnish  it  as  standard  equipment.  Hun- 
dreds of  garages  are  prepared  to  install  it.  If  your  car  is 
not  already  so  equipped,  consult  your  garage  or  service 
man— NOW. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "Lubricating  Facts." 
Address  our  nearest  distributor  and  a  copy 
of  this  book  will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 

THE  BASSICK    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

365  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are  in 
,       charge  of  Service  and  Retail  Sales 
in  their  respective  territories. 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and  Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  Station 

Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co, 

at  the  address  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD  ,  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  839  Boylston  St. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  303  Professional  Bldg. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  906  Main  St. 

BUTTE,  MONT.,  55  W.  G.  anite  St. 

CHAKLESTON,  S.  C.,  197  King  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  2641  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  4612  Euclid  Ave. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS,  408  S.  Ervay  St. 

DENVER.  COLO.,  1243  Broadway 

DSTROIT,  MICH.,  23-25  Hancock,  West 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  1727  West  Grand  Ave. 

FARGO,  N.  D.,  4th  St,  at  N.  P.  Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  10C5>4  N.  Meridian  St. 

J  \CKSONVILLE.  FLA.,  9C4  Main  St. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO..  150)  McCee  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  1T8  S.  Figueroa  St. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  543  S.  3d  St. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.,  471  Broadway 

NEWARK.  N.  J.,  217.' £  Halsey  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  7,0  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  17S0  Broadway 

OMAHA.  NEB  ,  2S04-C6  Farnam  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  824  N.  Brad  St. 

PORTLAND,  ORE..  10th  &  Oak  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO  ,  2S22-24  Locust  St. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  231-35  W.  9th  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, UTAH,  22-34  S.W.Temple  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  624  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  312  E.  Pike  St. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.  1124  Sprague  Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  47  Hillman  St. 

TORONTO,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.. 
53  57  Adelaide  St.,  W. 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.. 
321  St.  James  St. 

CALGARY.  ALBERTA,  CAN.,  Alemite  Lubrica- 
tor Co.  of  Can..  N.W.,  515-21  First  St.  W. 
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Leader  <i/i</ 
Repeater  Shells 


The  Perfect  Pattern 


The  Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun 


GET  WHAT  YOU  HIT 
WITH  THE  PERFECT  PATTERN 


THE  underlying  reason  for 
Winchester  popularity 
among  duck  shooters  is  the 
Winchester  perfect  shot  pattern,  with 
which  they  can  regularly  bring  down 
their  birds  neatly  killed,  close  to 
the  blind. 

A.S  a  practical  shotgun  user,  it  will 
occur  to  you  that  there  must  be  a 
special  reason  for  this  Winchester 
accomplishment.     There  is. 

Every  step  in  Winchester  gun 
boring  and  chambering  is  taken 
with  one  purpose  always  upper- 
most.  The  same  with  every  de- 
tail   of    Winchester   shot    making, 


shell    making 


*,     priming, 


load 


inn 


wadding  and  crimping.  This  one 
purpose  is  to  insure  every  user  of 
Winchester  Shotguns  and  Shells 
uniform  spread  of  his  shot  pattern, 
together  with  <|iiiek  combustion 
and  high  velocity. 

• 

The  Winchester  perfect  pattern 
i-  achieved  through  uniformity, 
through  greal  care  in  main- 
taining perfect  balance  through- 
out all  details  of  gun  and  shell 
making. 


The  pattern  shown  above  was 
made  at  35  yards,  with  1%  ounces 
of  standard  No.  .'5  shot;  30-inch 
circle;  mallard  duck  drawn  actual 
size.  It  wras  s li o t  with  a 
Winchester  Model  12  Repeating 
Shotgun  of  ["standard  grade,  and 
an  ordinary  Winchester  Repeater 
Shell. 

Shoot  a  Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun. 
Or  if  you  prefer,  a  Model  97  with 
outside  hammer. 

Be  sure  you  get  Winchester 
Shells — Leader  or  Repeater  smoke- 
less, Nublack  or  New  Rival  black 
powder.  Like  all  Winchester  prod- 
ucts, they  are  balanced  in  quality. 
()J  course  they  arc  completely  water- 
proof, properly  made,  primed, 
loaded,  wadded  and  crimped.  The 
onlv  claim  we  make  for  them  is 
the  service  you   get    from    them. 

Go  to  your  local  hardware  or 
sporting  goods  store  for  your  gun 
and  shells.  And  if  at  any  lime 
VOU  wish  information  about  them, 
or  on  any  shooting  subject — we 
invite  you  to  write  us. 


WINCHESTER-  REPEATING  ARMS    CO.  •••    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S. 
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TILDEN'S   FIERCE   SERVICE   MAY 
CHANGE  TENNIS   RULES 

W.  T.  TILDEN,  tennis  champion  of 
the  world  and,  in  the  opinion  of  sev- 
eral authorities,  the  greatest  player  of  all 
time,  has  brought  again  to  the  fore  the 
problem  of  placing  a  further  handicap  on 
the  server.  The  science  of  every  game  is 
like  the  science  of  war — a  perpetual  struggle 
to  prepare  a  defense  against  any  attack  and 
to  contrive  an  attack  which  no  defense 
can  overcome.  In  lawn-tennis  the  attack 
seems  at  present  to  be  dominant,  as  it  was 
forty-five  years  ago,  when  pioneer  vol- 
ley ers  were  the  cocks  of  the  courts,  the  Ren- 
shaws  in  England,  and  Sears  and  Dwight 
in  America;  or  as  in  1900,  when  Whitman 
and  Ward  and  Davis  were  our  champions, 
and  their  newly  developed  service  was  too 
much  for  visiting  English  ground-stroke 
experts;  or  in  1914,  when  McLoughlin's 
superb  attack  flared  up  into  a  glorious  mo- 
ment of  supremacy,  taking  the  measures  of 
Brookes  and  Wilding — and  then  left  him. 
And  at  present,  as  before,  observes  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  experts  and 
other  devotees  of  the  game  are  asking 
whether,  under  the  rules  as  they  stand,  the 
player  with  the  initial  attack,  or  the  server, 
has  not  more  advantage  than  is  good  for 
the  game.  Changes  affecting  the  server 
have  been  made  before,  but  they  have  been 
mild  in  character,  and  successive  genera- 
tions of  brilliant  servers  have  managed  to 
conform  to  the  rules  and  still  maintain  the 
advantage.  If  the  server  is  to  be  decisively 
curbed,  a  radical  rule  must  be  adopted. 
Such  a  rule  may  seem  indicated,  judging 
by  a  glance  at  the  world's  tennis  roll  of 
honor.  *  Statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the 
versatile  Tilden's  service  is  the  margin  be- 
tween him  and  Johnston,  who  is  a  strong 
but  not  a  phenomenal  server.  Most  Ameri- 
cans near  these  two  are  famous  for  their  ser- 
vice, as  is  Patterson,  who  probably  has  no 
Australasian  superior  at  singles  now,  and 
as  are  Kingscote  and  Gobert,  who  lead  in 
England  and  France,  respectively.  In 
doubles  the  server  has  an  advantage  even 
greater  than  in  singles,  and  in  doubles 
Patterson  and  Norman  E.  Brookes,  a  phe- 
nomenal server,  are  now  the  international 
champions.  If,  then,  the  rules  should  be 
changed,  what  should  the  change.be?  The 
writer  says: 

One  that  is  being  talked  about  is  to  limit 
the  server  in  tournament  play  to  one  ball. 
This  idea  is  not  new.  For  instance,  in 
J.  Parmly  Paret's  "Methods  and  Players 
of  Modern  Lawn  Tennis,"  published  five 
years  ago,  before  Tilden,  but  when  Mc- 
Loughlin  was  still  a  name  to  conjure  with, 
there  is  a  symposium  of  thirty-five  Ameri- 
can and  two  British  experts  on  this  very 
question.  The  majoritj  said  no  to  the 
change,  and  included  Williams,  Bundy, 
Alexander,  Hackett,  Parke,  Murray, 
Church,  Washburn,  Fottrell,  Strachan, 
Carl  Gardner'  G.  P.  Gardner,  .Jr..  Inman. 


Wallace  Johnson,  Pell,  Le  Roy,  Squair, 
Touchard,  J.  J.  Armstrong,  Beekman, 
Hall,  Harte,  E.  H.  Whitney,  Mathey, 
Seaver,  Shafer,  Voshell,  and  Irving  Wright. 

Most  of  them  said  no  flatly.  Both 
Hackett  and  Washburn  did.  altho  both 
were  players  who  had  reached  the  heights 
less  by  virtue  of  their  services  than  in  spite 
of  them. 

"Such  a  radical  change,"  said  Alexander, 
"would  mean  an  entire  reversal  of  lawn- 
tennis  tactics."  Said  Parke:  "If  umpires 
would  enforce  the  present  foot-fault  rule 
by  penalizing  all  doubtful  services  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  handicap  upon  the  server." 
"The  brilliant  services  which  are  being  de- 
veloped yearly,"  said  Le  Roy,  "add  to  the 
interest  of  the  game  and  the  delight  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  up  to  the  players  to  de- 
velop equally  brilliant  defenses  to  offset  the 
services." 

E.  B.  Dewhurst  said  no,  but  added:  "I 
have  advocated  the  shortening  of  the  ser- 
vice court,  say  one  foot,  so  that  the  ser- 
vice may  not  become  the  whole  game,  and 
so  spoil  every  other  part  of  it." 

Behr  and  Dixon  favored  allowing  only 
one  ball  in  doubles,  but  not  in  singles,  and 
Dabneysaid:  "  In  singles,  no.  In  doubles, 
perhaps,  but  I  doubt  it.  This  could  make 
an  argument." 

Little,  Beals  Wright,  Clarence  Hobart, 
Niles,  and  Wylie  Grant  said  yes,  Wright 
adding:  "I  am  in  favor  of  but  one  service, 
only  for  big  match  play,  however."  And 
Hobart:  "If  every  one  served  like  Mc- 
Loughlin  the  game  would  be  ruined." 

The  minority  in  favor  of  the  change  cer- 
tainly represented  the  summits  of  knowl- 
edge of  lawn-tennis.  But  so  did  the  ma- 
jority against  it!  Parke's  opinion  was  es- 
pecially interesting,  for  he  was  a  great 
player — one  of  the  greatest — who  in  point 
of  service  had  always  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage against  an  opponent  of  his  rank.  His 
whole  game  was  aggressive,  a  counter- 
attack at  least,  but  not  organized  around 
his  service,  which  was  relatively  weak. 
Yet  in  the  Davis  Cup  contests  of  1912  and 
1913  he  had  fairly  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  the  premier  match-player  under 
conditions  of  extreme  responsibility,  and 
had  earned  it  against  Brookes  and  Mc- 
Loughlin,  then  the  two  most  powerful 
servers  in  the  world. 

This  season's  revival  of  interest  in  the 
one — service — question  appears  to  be  the 
doing  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  saw  some 
of  the  international  tennis  at  Wimbledon, 
and  perhaps  got  his  suggestion  from  one  or 
another  of  the  former  champions  now  in  a 
better  world.  The  London  lawn-tennis 
critics  disagreed  with  him. 

How  would  the  change  work?  There  is 
no  way  to  know  short  of  trying  it,  and  no 
real  trial  is  possible  short  of  putting  it  in 
practise  for  at  least  a  season.  Argument 
before  the  fact  is  sheer  speculation.  The 
object  of  the  advocates  is,  of  course,  to  re- 
strict the  server  to  a  delivery  he  can  de- 
pend upon  controlling.  Their  theory  is 
that  he  now  takes  more  or  less  of  a  gam- 
bler's  chance  with  a  neck-or-nothing  first 
service,  and,  thanks  to  the  moral  assur- 
ance from  having  another  chance  in  reserve. 
commonly  makes  this  reckless  delivery 
good.  To  whieh  the  opposition  might 
n  join:  "But  what  if  you  force  us  to  play 
it  too  safe?  Suppose  we  throttle  down  to 
be  sure  of  losing  few  points  by  faults,  and 
then  take  on  a  Johnston,  with  his  deadly 
return.     What    about     undue    advantage 

til. re?" 

To  which  the  answer  might  be:  "  It  won't 
force  you  to  play  it  too  safe."  To  which 
tnighl   be  retorted:    "How  do  you  know?" 
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And,  in  fact,   they  don't.     Nobody   does, 
either  way. 

Similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  other 
suggestions.  It  is  debatable  whether  short- 
ening the  service  court  would  not  exagger- 
ate the  advantage  already  experienced  by 
the  tall  server  over  the  short  one.  If  the 
court  were  lengthened  between  court  line 
and  base  line,  a  little  time  would  be  added 
to  the  time  of  the  service  ball's  flight,  and 
thus  afford  the  striker-out  a  better  chance 
to  judge  it,  while  making  the  server's  run 
into  volley  more  difficult.  But  it  would 
also  affect  the  whole  game,  and  most 
players  dislike  thought  of  changing  the 
court's  long-established  dimensions.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  difficulty  could  be  ob- 
viated by  making  a  special  service  line  out- 
side the  base  line,  leaving  the  bounds  of  the 
court  as  at  present  for  returns.  But  how 
far  out  should  this  special  service  line  be 
placed  so  as  not  to  take  advantage  from 
the  server  and  give  it  to  the  striker-out? 
Wilding,  Ave  are  told,  used  to  stand  about 
two  feet  behind  the  base  line,  and  was  still 
able  to  followr  his  service  in  when  he  chose, 
and  even  when  he  did  not  there  was  prob- 
ably none  of  his  opponents  who  would  not 
have  preferred  serving  to  receiving  against 
him  in  a  crucial  game.  But,  asks  the 
writer — 

Is  some  change  really  necessary?  Before 
going'back  through  lawn-tennis  history  for 
material  on  which  to  base  an  answer  the 
opinion  may  be  exprest  in  passing  that  a 
different  change  is  necessary  or  highly  de- 
sirable which  would,  if  made,  incidentally 
accomplish  something  toward  cutting  down 
the  server's  undue  advantage.  And  that 
is  a  change  which  would  prevent  the  close 
question  of  fact  Avhich  the  foot-fault  rule 
now  constantly  brings  up. 

This  implies  no  criticism  of  the  work  of 
the  rules  committee.  Our  law  on  foot- 
faults no  longer  needs  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  interpret  it  or  a  publicity  bureau  to  make 
it  known.  Mr.  Conlin,  in  his  valuable  code 
of  instructions  for  officials,  tells  foot-fault 
judges,  "The  player  must  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt."  But  why  have  so  much 
room  for  doubt?  Pathetic  spectacles  ought 
not  to  be  part  of  a  great  event  in  a  fine 
sport;  and  if  ever  there  was  such  a  spec- 
tacle, one  is  that  of  the  foot-fault  judge 
sitting  hunched  over  with  senses  strained — 
perhaps  squinting  along  the  brim  of  his 
straw  hat — to  decide  wdiether  the  foot 
swings  across  the  line  before  or  after  the 
racket  hits  the  ball!  He  has  to  watch 
the  foot  and  listen  for  the  racket,  being 
too  near  to  watch  both  at  once. 

A  few  years  ago  this  country  had  a  visit 
from  an  opinionated  tennis  theorist  and 
critic  who  nevertheless  knew  a  lot  about 
the  game.  He  prided  himself  on  his  eye 
for  foot-faults,  which  he  had  lent  as  an 
official  to  some  international  matches. 
Lending  it  at  our  tournaments,  he  got  in 
rather  hot  water  as  a  sort  of  foot-fault 
crank,  but  there  was  no  question  of  his 
horjesty  and  sincerity.  McLoughlin  was 
going  to  England  that  season.  Unless  gos- 
sip lies,  our  visitor  wrote  privately  to  tennis 
friends  oxer  there  thai  McLoUghlill  was 
an  incorrigible  foot-faulter  and  should  be 
watched.  They  did  watch  him,  with  mo- 
tion-picture cameras,  and  found  that  his 
service  was  perfectly  fair. 

The  lic.-irintr  of  the  story  here  is  thai   it' 
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"No,  we're  fully  stocked  on  these — 
but  we  need  a  lot  of  .  .  ." 
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it  takes,  or  may  take,  a  split-second  camera 
to  be  sure  of  whether  or  not  a  service  is 
fair,  common  sense  suggests  laying  strong 
hands  on  the  definition  of  a  fair  service 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  server  were 
made  to  keep  both  feel  touching  the  ground 
behind  the  line  until  after  the  ball  had  been 
struck.  A  fine  service  could  be  delivered 
Some  players  now  do  it.  They  handicap 
themselves  a  trifle  in  their  start  for  tho 
net,  as  compared  with  the  man  whoso  too 
is  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  illegality. 
And  it  is  the  Hying  start  rather  than  the 
mere  pace  of  tho  ball  which  those  who  have 
wanted  the  server  handicapped  have 
pointed  to  in  explanation  until  lately. 

"Until  lately,"  explains  our  authority. 
means  until  Tilden,  who  is  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  talk.  He  pre- 
sents a  new  angle  to  the  problem,  or  rather 
a  new  appearance  of  a  very  old  oue.  Tilden 
has  all  tho  advantages  which  length, 
strength,  a  tennis  head,  and  time  to  prac- 
l  ise  can  give.  He  has  boon  able  to  develop 
a  wide  variety  of  service  deliveries,  includ- 
ing ono  that  is,  for  the  present,  his  own. 
When  ho  especially  needs  a  point  ho  unex- 
pectedly shoots  over  a  nearly  straight 
underspin  ball  that  travels  like  a  shell,  and 
proves  tho  lato  Euclid's  contention  that  a 
straight  lino  is  the  shortest  distanco  from 
one  point  to  another.  Ho  brings  up, 
therefore,  writes  this  oxport,  two  now 
questions: 

(1)  Aro  rising  young  players  likely  to 
copy  that  shot  successfully?  (2)  Until 
they  do,  aro  wo  considering  changing  tho 
rulo  to  handicap  tho  more  familiar,  high- 
bounding  service  player  in  his  volleying 
attack,  or  to  handicap  Tilden  in  particular? 

Originally  attack  versus  defense  in  lawn 
tennis  was  far  less  a  matter  of  the  service*. 
But  ways  of  handicapping  the  attacker 
were  talked  of  even  then.  Early  in  the 
'80's,  in  England,  the  Renshaws  developed 
volleying  to  a  degree  that  was  irresistible  to 
base-liners.  Volleying  in  tournament  play 
was  never  barred,  but  a  lot  of  pother  arose 
over  tho  ethics  of  volleying  in  informal 
friendly  contests.  About  1890,  in  this 
country,  O.  S.  Campbell,  a  natural  volleyer 
wil  hout  much  in  the  way  of  ground  strokes 
— which  is  to  say,  a  mild  anticipation  of 
McLoughlin — introduced  the  gamo  of  going 
to  tho  net  on  almost  everything,  and  swept 
the  American  courts  with  it.  Score  one  for 
attack.  But  in  England  good  ground 
strokes  beat  him.     Scoro  one  for  defense. 

The  Englishmen  stuck  to  their  driving, 
with  the  volley  as  an  auxiliary  coup  <!<■ 
grdce,  and  contented  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
with  safe  and  sane,  unspectacular  services. 
For  one  thing,  they  didn't,  wear  spikes  on 
turf.  We  took  to  spikes  and  Campbell's 
idea,  and  attention  to  service  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  1897,  in  England,  Baddcley,  a  fine, 
sound  defensive  player,  was  overthrown 
by  R.  P.  Doherty,  who  was  positively  dash- 
ing in  his  methods  for  an  Englishman  of 
that  day,  and  had  a  spectacular  service 
with  a  long,  straight  bound.  Score  one  for 
attack.  In  1901  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gore,  a  hard-hitting  base-liner,  with  a  quite 
ordinary  services.  Meanwhile,  on  this  side 
attack  and  service  were  getting  on  by  great 
leaps.     Ward,    another    natural     volleyer 


with  his  ground  strokes  underdeveloped, 
had  hit  upon  and  perfected  the  forehand 
American  twist  service.  His  doubles  part- 
ner, Davis,  had  acquired  it,  and  Whitman — 
an  unbeatable  defensive  player  then,  by  the 
way — had  evolved  the  reverse  "American." 

Davis  gave  the  now  famous  cup,  and 
in  1900  three  English  experts,  Gore,  Bar- 
rett, and  Black,  came  over  to  have  a  try  for 
it.  They  were  particularly  discomfited  by 
the  new  services,  and  not  so  much  by  the 
openings  made  for  volleys  as  by  the  sheer 
eccentricity  of  the  bounds.  It  surely 
seemed  as  if  attack  and  service  were  about 
to  dominate  the  game. 

A  year  later  Ward  and  Davis  played 
doubles  in  England,  and  then  the  American 
services  stirred  up  a  teapot  tempest  there. 
A  whole  literature  of  controversy  grew  up. 
It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  English 
writers  that  the  services  were  unfair — the 
ball  was  "struck  twice,"  or  there  was  some 
Yankee  hocus-pocus  about  the  rackets. 
The  Dohertys  just  managed  to  beat  Ward 
and  Davis  (score  one  for  defense!)  and 
incidentally  to  detect  the  twist  service 
principle. 

In  1905  the  defense  was  on  top,  continues 
the  writer.  In  that  year  Ward  went  to 
England  to  play  for  the  Davis  Cup.  All 
the  Americans  had  the  twist,  and  he  was 
still  its  foremost  exponent.  But  he  met 
S.  H.  Smith,  a  base-liner,  who  solved  the 
peculiar  bound  of  Ward's  ball  and  pelted 
the  side  lines  with  it,  winning  in  straight 
sets.  H.  L.  Doherty,  a  base-liner  and  the 
soundest  ground-stroke  player  of  his  day, 
also  beat  Ward  and  Larned.  If  anything 
needed  curbing,  the  American  team,  thinks 
the  writer,  would  probably  have  agreed 
that  it  was  Smith's  drive.  Again  came  the 
innings  of  the  service,  and,  goes  on  our 
authority — 

From  1907  until  1912  Brookes,  a  server 
and  volleyer  primarily,  beat  the  world,  ex- 
cept for  one  match  which  Beals  Wright, 
himself  a  server  and  volleyer  and  a  fox 
into  the  bargain ,  won  by  cleverly  exploiting 
his  own  superior  endurance.  Wilding,  an 
all-round  player  with  a  fine  service,  but 
most  of  all  a  ground-stroke  player,  topped 
the  pyramid  in  England,  succeeding  the 
base-liner  Gore,  yet  the  title  was  always 
at  the  mercy  of  Brookes  if  he  had  gone 
"home"  to  get  it. 

With  us,  McLoughlin,  the  ultimate  in 
service  and  volleying,  combined  with  in- 
ferior ground  strokes,  appeared.  Larned, 
great  all  around  and  no  mean  server,  held 
him  off  until  1912.  Then  McLoughlin 
came  into  his  own. 

And  even  then,  as  has  been  noted,  Wild- 
ing beat  him,  and  Parke  beat  both  him  and 
Brookes — a  score  against  the  service  and 
volleying  extreme. 

After  McLoughlin,  in  America,  came  the 
present  era  of  all-round  experts.  Williams 
is  one,  tho  without  the  methodical  match 
winner's  attitude  toward  tennis.  Murray 
has  the  service  and  the  volleying  and  would 
have  the  ground  strokes  if  he  had  time  to 
play.  Johnston  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that,  volleying  being  equal,  a  good  - 
service  with  a  great  forehand  and  a  respec- 
table backhand  is  better  than  a  great  ser- 
vice without  the  ground  strokes.  And 
here  is  Tilden,  the  virtuoso  who  has  every- 
thing— even  some  match-winning  equipoise 
I  Ms  season. 

How  far  can  the  striker-out  equalize 
matters  by  developing  his  return  of  service 
if  the  server  is  lei  alone  as  (o  Hi,,  rules? 
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Consistency 

More  than  twelve  years  ago  Willard  built 
his  first  automobile  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  battery — several  years  before  electric 
starting  came  into  general  use. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  the  one  object  on  which 
Willard  effort  has  concentrated  has  been  automobile  bat- 
teries—  batteries  that  would  serve  the  car  owner  longer, 
more  efficiently  and  more  reliably. 

This  consistency,  this  concentration  on  one  big  problem, 
has  resulted  in  Willard  leadership  in  the  automotive 
battery  field,  and  is  responsible  for — among  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  industry — the  perfection  of 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation,  the  greatest  battery  improve- 
ment in  years. 

There  are  today  152  passenger  car  and  truck  manu- 
facturers using  the  Still  Better  Willard  Battery — the  only 
battery  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

Willard  Service 


STORAGE  i 
BATTERY 
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and  its  Result 


Consistent  devotion  to  one 
aim,  the  building  of  a  better 
automotive  battery,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the 
Still  Better  Willard  by  the 
152  manufacturers  below 
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Brookes   and    Williams,   and   on   occasion 
Wilding,  have   shown  themselves  able   to 
return  on  the  rise  and  from  within  the  base 
line    the    hardesl    high-bounding    services 
among  their  opponents.     Bui  thai  is  only 
mirage  of  a  possible  future  defense, 
and   it'   the   position    within    the   base-line 
makes   the   striker-out's  return   harder   to 
volley  it  also  makes  him  easier  to  ace.     The 
shot  itself  calls  for  such  miraculous  quick- 
oi  a. -tion  that  the  player  over  twenty 
can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  it.     But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  youngster  shouldn't, 
if  he  learns  the  game  on  a  court  with  a  true 
surface.     What    one  expert    has  done  an- 
other ran  do.  and  the  early  'teens  are  the 
for  schooling  the  reflex  s. 
However,   it    will   surely   In-   some  years 
ire  the  rising-ball  return  is  at   all  com- 
mon.     Meanwhile,    a-    aforesaid,    here    is 
Tilden,  not  ye1  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
1,.  be  d.  alt   with      Tilden.  whose  wickedest 

oe  doesn'1  rise!     The  service,  hi-  ser- 
vice, undeniably  rules  the  roost. 


KANGAROO-HUNTING   AS  A  LIVE 

AM)    DWGEROUS  SPORT 

4,/^vl'T  hack'-  in  Australia,  where  na- 
^~s  tun  seems  to  have  spenl  some  idle 
time  in  experimenting,  kangaroo-hunting 
take-  the  place^f  fox-chasing  and  furnishes 
the  huntsman  with  a  keener  zest  than  any 
other -port  of  which  thai  antipodal  country 
can  boast.  It  is  the  favorite  sport  of  the 
Australian  bushman.  While  in  Australia  as 
United  States  Trade  Commissioner  investi- 
gating, among  other  things,  the  origin  of 
the  leather  which  produces  kangaroo  -hoes. 
Clarence  K.  Bosworth  had  an  opportunity 
•  anthills  eight  feet  high,  grass  growing 
on  1  ■-  •  ral  species  of  birds  which  bjave 

no  wine-,  ami  that  peculiar  quadruped,  the 
kangaroo.  He  took  part  in  hi-  tir-t  chase 
under  th(  guidance  of  Wesl  Australia's  pre- 
mier hor-c  man.  J.  Douglas  Paterson,  -on 

of  the  Hon.  William  I'ati  rson,  who  had  held 

that  distinctivi  position  until  his  advanced 
red  him  to  relinquish  the  claim  in 
or  of  his  strapping  son.     tt  was  with  the 
'.    BOH    thai    tin-   American    rode   at 
knock   -peed    through   the   Australian 
ad  brought  to  i  art  I'  I  he  raw  mate- 
rial for  ten  pair-  of  the  finesl  footwear  for 
[n   thi  York    Hi  raid    this 

Australian  -port  tell-  us 
Hint1'  hunt  : 

the  morning  of  the  hunt.  aft<  r  pre- 
liminaries bad  I  •  uded  to   our  partj 
of  ti              ■  d  out.     [1  included  Pat<  rson, 
pretty  a  w  bite-faced  thor- 
[hbred   n  lover  would 
•  Angus  autifully 
tun  t  brough 

busfa    a 

■  ild  hoi  1.  ading 

(  'aplain 
I  ippi  r. 
doit   /  •  y  we||  ,. 

and  I  was  well  up  above  all  of 

them    on    a    roan    thoroughbred    standing 

ild    run 
like  :    jump    u'k< 


I d     1920 

We  had  ridden  perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
the  house  when  a  great  iguana,  fully  six 
feet  long,  skirted  down  the  trail  ahead  of 
us  for  all  the  world  like  an  alligator  on  land 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come.  In  fact, 
1  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  alligator  and 
gave  chase  just  to  see  it  hustle  in  a  series 
of  great  leaps  with  its  short  legs  wiggling 
frantically  even  when  the  thing  was  in  the 
air.  With  a  smile  of  relief  the  big  lizard 
dived  down  an  embankment  and  disap- 
peared. A  few  moments  more  and  we  were 
at  the  cdixr  of  the  bush.  Here  we  pulled 
up  for  instructions,  and  they  were  much 
needed,  for  two  of  us  in  the  party  were 
Jackaroos,  of  the  tenderest  of  tender  feet, 
in  the  matter  of  kangaroo-chasing. 

"Now  we'll  he  in  kangaroo  territory  in 
another  fifty  yards,"  said  Paterson.  "Alf, 
you  work  over  there  with  the  dog,  fifty 
yards  to  my  right.  Angus,  you  get  fifty 
yards  beyond  Alf.  Boz,  you  ride  fifty 
yards  to  my  left,  and  you,  Captain,  ride 
fifty  yards  to  his  left.  Keep  fan-shape  in 
your  line;  don't  talk;  don't  call  out  if  you 
see  a  boomer;    just  whistle." 

"Then  what?"  I  asked,  for  ahead  of  lis 
was  the  queerest-looking  country  to  ride  a 
horse  in  I  ever  saw.  There  were  big  gum- 
trees,  big  and  little  ant-hills,  blackboys  (a 
(pieer  tree  with  frowzy,  grasslike  top  in- 
stead of  branches  and  leaves),  and,  as  I 
found  out  later,  dry  and  wet  creeks,  thick- 
ets, ironstone,  soft  sinking  sand,  and  just 
plain  earth  and  grass  under  foot. 

I  had  a  sort  of  impression  that  the  kan- 
garoo  were  down  in  a  paddock  feeding  like 
a  lot  of  cows  and  just  waiting  to  be  chased. 
They  had  told  me  they  were  "down  in  the 
paddock,"  but  this  country  ahead  of  us 
didn't  look  like  any  paddock  I  had  ever 
seen.  But  a  paddock  in  Australia  is  any 
fenced-in  piece  of  land  and  may  contain 
anything  from  one  or  two  acres  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million — the  largest  I  know  of  person- 
ally, hut  they  tell  me  there  are  larger  ones. 
The  one  we  were  in  then  had  six  hundred 
acres  in  il  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
-mailer  paddocks. 

'•Why.  then,"  answered  Paterson,  "you 
ride  hell  for  leather  after  the  boomer  and 
the  dog  until  we  ride  the  boomer  down." 

"Oh!"  was  all  1  said,  but  1  thought  a 
lot.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of 
running  a  perfectly  good  horse  full  tilt. 
through  a  country  that  we  in  Eastern 
America  wouldn't  even  ride  a  horse  through 
at  a  walk  if  we  could  help  it.  Even  then  I 
wa-  pntty  sure  we  musl  break  through  that 
bush  into  open  country,  so  I  spread  out 
with  the  rest  and — the  bunt  was  on. 

We  hadn't  -one  a  hundred  yards  when 
Paterson  let  out  a  shrill  whistlo  and  away 
he  went.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  something  red- 
dish followed  by  a  dark  streak;  this  was 
the  boomer  and  the  dog,  and  then  Pater- 
son's  white  shirt  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  for  just  an  instant,  and  I  was 
alone.  The  hush  is  so  thick  here  that  a 
horseman  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away 
is  out  of  sight.  M\  mare  started  in  pur- 
-uil.  but  wow!  was  /  supposed  to  ride  a 
good  horse  through  country  like  that,  es- 
pecially anot  her  man's  horse? 

I  pulled  up,  thought  it  over  for  just  a 
second,  and  decided  that  must  he  the  pro- 
gram. So  away  we  went  hut  not  far.  no. 
not  far.  I  tried  to  handle  the  horse  in  the 
bush  a-  I  would  a  bridle-path  mount  and  it 
didn't    work.      She  made  straight   for  a   big 

gum-tree  at  Least,  t  thought  she  did  and 
I  pulled  In  r  to  thi  right  of  it  with  all  my 
might,  sin  foughl  to  go  to  the  left.  Aus- 
tralian style.  I  bad  just  a  shade  the  better 
of  the  arugment,  and  we  hit  the  gum  just 
enough  to  unbalance  the  mare  and  do  a 

flip-flap. 


It  was  beautifully  done,  too,  considering 
lack  of  rehearsals,  for  neither  of  us  was 
hurt  and  we  scrambled  to  our  feet  with  all 
our  wind  in  us.  1  had  a  dim  impression  of 
having  lost  a  few  teeth,  but  found  that  they 
were  only  the  odd  pieces  of  my  broken  pipe- 
stem  in  my  input h.  My  glasses  were  still 
on  my  nose.  The  mare  had  a  bit  the  better 
of  t  he  recovery  and  got  awaj7  before  I  could 
catch  her.  Just  then  Hughes  rode  up  and 
I  borrowed  his  horse  and  went  in  pursuit. 

Now,  the  Australian  bush  is  a  poor  place 
for  a  new  chum  to  roam  around  in  by  him- 
self. Even  experienced  bushmen  get  lost 
frequently,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  they 
get  lost  forever.  There  are  no  landmarks. 
Whichever  way  you  go  or  look  it  is  all  the 
same.  But  even  tho  I  had  heard  ail  this 
1  thought  it  a  poor  woodsman  who  couldn't 
catch  a  horse  that  had  wandered  off  a  little 
way  and  get  back  to  the  starting-point. 
Besides,  she  was  another  man's  horse  and 
I  didn't  want  him  to  lose  her  on  my  ac- 
count. So  off  I  rode  in  the  general  direc- 
tion and  was  surprized  to  see  how  little 
trail  she  left.  This  is  another  peculiarity  of 
the  bush.  I  rode  this  way  and  that  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  then  came  across  her 
quietly  feeding  off  the  top  of  a  blackboy. 
Now  to  get  back. 

I  judged  that  I  had  made  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  in  the  chase  and  would  save  time 
by  cutting  across  its  base  to  the  starting- 
point.  I  rode  a  distance  which  I  thought 
surely  would  bring  me  somewhere  near  the 
waiting  captain,  coo-oo-ed,  and  whistled, 
but  got  no  answer.  Riding  a  little  farther, 
I  called  again  with  no  better  result.  Be- 
lieving in  safety  first,  I  doubled  back  on 
the  trail  the  two  horses  had  made,  picking 
up  my  single  trail  after  some  difficulty  and 
doubled  back  upon  it.  In  a  few  moments 
more  I  was  back  with  the  rest,  who  were 
much  concerned  as  to  my  safety. 

Their  congratulations  on  my  wandering 
about  the  bush  after  a  loose  horse  and  re- 
turning safely  without  aid  wero  hearty. 
All  they  care  about  are  men.  During  my 
private  session  they  had  captured  the  kan- 
garoo, a  fair-sized  boomer,  and  Alf  and 
Angus  brought  it  back  to  us.  Then  we 
resumed  the  hunt. 

This  time  the  party  rode  a  half  mile 
before  putting  up  another.  They  were  at 
the  edge  of  a  dry  creek  when  a  boomor  was 
stirred  up  a  distance  beyond.  Horses  and 
dog  took  up  the  chase  in  full  cry.  Tho 
American's  mare  sulked,  we  read,  when  he 
held  her  in  to  let  the  others  pass  in  order 
thai  he  mighi  have  an  easy  run  to  get 
the  hang  of  bush-riding;  but  when  ho  saw 
Paterson's  white  shirt  cutting  a  half  circle 
around  him,  he  let  prudence  go  to  the 
winds  and  put.  spurs  to  his  mare.  The 
story  continues: 

Alf  and  Angus  dashed  in  from  other 
direct  ions,  and  t  here  in  just  a  bit  of  a  clear- 
ing among  the  gums  and  blackboys  wo 
saw*  the  dog  grab  the  boomer  at  the  base 
of  the  tail.  Round  and  round  they  went 
until  the  'roo  stopt.     Quick  as  a  flash  the 

dog    jumped    for    the    boomer's    neck,    but 

missed.     Up  against  a  tree  backed  the  "old 

man"  before  the  dog  could  grab  him,  and, 
tripoding  himself  up  on  tail  and  hind  legs, 
prepared  to  fight . 

The  dog  would  back  away  and  then  rush 
in  as  if  really  to  attack,  but  the  wily  kan- 
garoo dog  knows  better,  for  in  the  long  toe 
of  that  three-toed  hind  foot  the  'roo  has  a 
wicked  weapon.  It  is  efficient  enough  to 
rip  dog  or  man  from  throat  to  pelvis.  So 
tin-  dog  would  whirl  and  face  his  prey  at  a 
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illustration  ©  Dou  bled  ay ,  Page  &  Co. 

Stucco  is  deservedly  popular, 
but  don't  expect  the  unreason- 
able. Paint  on  stucco  keeps 
out  dampness,  prevents  crack- 
ing and  crumbling  and  gives 
much  less  lodgment  for  dust 
and  dirt. 


To  all  who  use  Doors 


They  paint  fire  boxes  red  so 
we  will  recognize  them  fot 
what  they  are.  They  paint 
them  thoroughly  for  protection. 
You  won't  see  rusting  fire 
boxes.  The  property  you  own 
has  metal  trim  that  needs  the 
same  surface  protection;  is  it 
getting  that  protection  ? 


CONSIDER  this  outside  door. 
Already  it  is  looking  badly 
because  its  surface  protecti  /e 
coating  has  worn  away.  Presently 
the  wood  will  actually  begin  to 
crack  open  and  go  to  pieces.  If 
this  door  isn't  given  surface  pro- 
tection quickly  it  is  bound  to 
be  ruined. 

When  you  think  of  what  a 
varnished  or  painted  door  will 
successfully  stand  you  can  appre- 
ciate how  well  a  surface  coating 
will  protect  every  exposed  sur- 
face.    Rain,  hail,  snow,  sun — to 


say  nothing  of  the  wear  of  contact 
with  many  things. 

If  you  spent  a  day  watching 
the  surfaces  in  your  home  and 
counting  the  times  some  of  them 
come  in  contact  with  wear — the 
continuous  contact  of.  others  with 
weather — you  would  write  a  more 
convincing  message, perhaps, than 
we  can  write  to  you. 

Every  property  owner  knows 
what  his  property  costs  him — he 
knows  it  stands  for  money  just 
the  same  as  the  figures  in  his  bank 
book.     Would  he  stand  for  false 


figures  that  cut  his  balance  in  the 
bank?  Should  he  stand  for  false 
figuring  on  the  upkeep  of  his 
property  which  saves  a  few  paint 
dollars  and  loses  many  dollars  in 
repairs  or  replacement? 

Saving  the  surface  of  your 
property  is  the  most  common- 
sense  idea  in  the  world.  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell 
you  some  new  things  about  surface  protection 
as  a  means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly 
illustrated.  Send  for  a  copy.  Address :  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign.  Room  632.  The  Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
is  issued   by   the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,    representing    the   Paint,    Varnish 
and  Allied  Interests,   whose  products,    taken  as  a  whole,   serve  the  primary  pur- 
poses   of  preserving,    protecting     and    beautifying    the    innumerable    products    of 
the  lumber,   metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries    and    their   divisions. 


"SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"-  Pabii  $  VZwuJl 


WOOD 
SURFACES 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


BRICK 
SURFACES 
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ORGANIZATION- 
HUMAN  OR  MECHANICAL 


RGANIZATION  is  a  peculiar  thing.  The  mechan- 
ical relationships  of  men  who  are  associated  in  a 
given  work  may  be  clearly  and  tidily  shown  by 
diagram. 

^  Yet  no  diagram  can  show  the  character  of  these  men, 
their  native  skill,  their  experience  individually,  or  as  a  col- 
lective unit. 

•J  These,  however,  are  the  considerations  by  virtue  of 
which  the  charted  mechanism  remains  merely  a  mechanism  or 
asserts  itself  as  a  living  force. 

€J  ABERTHAW  is  proud  of  the  exactitude  with  which  each 
part  of  its  organization  articulates  with  each  other  part.  It  is 
far  prouder  of  the  individual  quality  of  its  men  and  of  the 
spirit  of  honest  endeavor  which  binds  them  into  a  compact 
working  force  intent  upon  achieving  success  for  the  Company 
through  unsurpassed  service  to  the  Client. 

C  Built  by  AlWRTHAW  is  the  mark  of  a  guild  whose  com- 
mon purpose  is  the  achievement  of  economy,  quality,  adequacy. 

ABERTHAW 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 
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,safe  distance.  Walking  back  and  forth, 
much  as  a  dog  docs  before  a  cat,  with  eyes 
glistening  and  every  muscle  aquiver,  the 
dog  kept  the  boomer  bailed  up,  and  we 
watched.  Several  times  the  'roo's  hind  leg 
shot  out,  but  fortunately  the  dog  was  too 
quick. 

After  one  of  these  wicked  slashes,  and 
while  the  dog  was  recovering  from  a  spring 
aside,  the  'roo  broke  from  bay  and  started 
to  run.  This  was  his  fatal  mistake,  for  in 
a  flash  the  dog  had  him  by  the  neck  and 
down  they  came.  Those  wicked  hind  legs 
whipt  out  in  vicious  slashes,  but  the  dog's 
body  was  well  out  beyond  the  'roo,  and  they 
did  no  damage.  1  jumped  off  my  horse  and 
tried  to  get  an  action  picture,  but  when  I 
snapt  the  'roo  had  his  legs  almost  at  right 
angles  to  his  body  and  in  the  picture  looks 
quite  harmless.  The  gleam  in  the  dog's 
eyes  belies  the  'roo's  position,  however.  A 
moment  or  two  more  and  the  dog's  power- 
ful jaws  had  crusht  every  bone  from  skull 
to  shoulder — and  we  had  another  tail  to 
our  credit. 

After  lunch  and  a  bit  of  rest  for  the 
horses  we  saddled  up  for  the  afternoon 
hunt.  We  jumped  a  creek  and  got  into  a 
sort  of  gum-tree  grove,  fairly  free  of  black- 
boys  and  ant-hills,  with  a  thicket  at  the 
right.  It  was  also  well  grassed,  so  that  our 
unshod  horses  made  little  noise  as  wo  rode. 

Young  Angus  on  the  pony,  scampering 
around  somewhere  behind  the  thicket,  star- 
tled a  big  boomer  just  ahead  of  us. 

Down  the  hill  he  went  toward  the  creek 
in  a  series  of  tremendous  bounds,  with  all 
of  us  after  him  as  hard  as  we  could  ride. 
Beyond  was  a  maze  of  blackboys  and  other 
things  1  was  too  busy  to  identify.  Just  as 
I  was  wondering  where  the  others  were  I 
heard  a  rush,  and  Alf,  Angus,  and  Pattrson 
flew  by,  and  my  mare  gave  a  tremendous 
lea])  over  a  dry  creek  which  1  didn't  even 
see,  and  we  were  all  info  the  thick  bush 
again  riding  hell  for  leather.  That  isn't  pro- 
fanity; it's  Australian  and  very  descriptive. 

Through  the  thicket  we  went  with  our 
horses  fairly  wallowing  in  a  wild  mixture  of 
full  speed  and  stumbling  in  the  sinking, 
sandy  hot  torn.  Up  a  rise  we  tore  and  the 
dog  and  boomer  swung  to  the  right  over  a 
little  hill.  This  was  my  chance.  Urging 
the  mare,  I  tore  after  them  down  the  other 
side  and  out  into  a.  fairly  good  opening. 
fitly  yards  ahead  was  a  huge  fallen  log, 
and  behind  that  more  thicket.  I  pulled  to 
the  right  to  skirt  the  log,  ran  through  the, 
thicket  with  my  mare  making  a  series  of  wild 
leaps,  but  always  landing  right  side  up,  and 
almost  abreast  of  the  dog.  The  leaps  were 
to  clear  a  series  of  ant-hills,  hard  as  con- 
crete, hidden  in  the  brush.  I  didn't  even 
see  them.  As  the  'roo  approached  the  log 
Ik  leapt,  twisted,  and  hurtled  through  the 
air  on  his  side  an  almost  incredible  distance. 
We  measured  it  afterward  and  from  take- 
off to  landing  it   was  just  forty-two  feet. 

Pulling  up  as  quickly  as  I  cculd,  1  saw 

t  lii  rest  headed  full  speed  for  the  log.  How 
they  slop!  in  time  I  don't  know,  but  when 
1  got  under  way  again  they  were  ahead  of 
me,  going  jnst  as  fast  as  they  had  followed. 
Back  up  the  hill  we  went  and  saw  the  'roo 
run  head-on  into  a,  fence.  PaterSOH  pulled 
alongside  and  the  dog  made  a  true  grab, 
and  one  more  'roo  was  ours. 

Tired  and  satisfied  we  started  for  home, 
and  on  the  way  pul  up  a  wild  boar  from  a 
thicket.  We  had  a-  thrilling,  hair-raising; 
hat  tie  with  him  before  vve  had  him  cap- 
tured alive.      But    that    is  another  story. 
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Keepers  of  an  Unwritten  Bond 


Laclede- Christy's  Conception  of 
Automatic  Stoker  Service 

When  you  install  a  Laclede-Christy  Stoker 
in  your  power  plant,  you  have  bought  far 
more  than  a  piece  of  dependable,  money- 
saving  equipment. 

You  have  bought  a  great  institution's 
pledge  to  the  permanent  protection  of 
your  investment.  You  have  bought  the 
experience,  counsel  and  services  of  a 
trained  organization,  ever  at  your  beck 
and  call — yes,  even  more:  an  organiza- 
tion which  anticipates  your  fuel-burning 
problems  and  comes  to  you  with  helpful 
guidance    regularly    and    automatically. 

Such  an  unwritten  bond  insures  the  con- 
tinuously efficient  operation  of  your  boiler 
plant,  the  heart  of  all  industrial  operations. 

Laclede-Christy  Stokers  are  bought  for 
their  real  economy  by  such  firms  as 
Armour  and  Company,  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble, International  Harvester  Co.,  Morris 
&  Co.,  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation, 
Link  Belt  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R., 
Monsanto  Chemical  C6.,etc.,careml  buyers 
every  one  of  them.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  full  particulars  upon  request. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1644 


5  7".  LOUIS 
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POWER  users  have  become  so  accustomed  to  buying  from  local 
dealer's  stocks  that  "specialty-built"  equipment,  however  praised, 
holds  no  compensating  advantages  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  pulleys, 
hangers,  bearings,  clutches,  couplings,  etc.,  built  by  one  organization 
to  operate  as  a  complete  unit  in  any  plant. 

And  while  Dodge  equipment  continues  to  serve  all  industrial  plants  as  faithfully 
and  as  economically  as  it  has  since  1882,  the  mere  offer  of  "something  new"  be- 
cause  it  is  new  will  mean  little  to  those  who  have  bought  Dodge  products, 
because  they  know  them  to  be  reliable. 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida.  New  York 
M      ifacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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SCIENCE  t  AND  *  INVENTION  •  CONTINUED 


AFTER-WAR   OCCULTISM   AND   INSANITY 


ARE  the  ouija  board,  clairvoyance,  and 
fortune-telling  congesting  our  lunatic 
asylums?  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
6ober  judgment  of  Dr.  William  House,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  whose  article  under  the 
above  title  is  given  a  leading  position  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociate (Chicago).  While  Dr.  House 
does  not  assert  that  belief  in  any  of  these 
things  indicates  in  itself  unsoundness  of 
mind  or  is  able  by  itself  to  drive  the  holder 
insane,  he  does  think  that  in  a  state  of 
mental  instability  such  as  prevails  very 
widely  at  present  as  a  result  of  the  stresses 
due  to  the  world-war,  these  and  other  oc- 
cult beliefs  and  practises  excite  latent 
tendencies  to  unsoundness  and  break  down 
the  barriers  that  keep  us  sane  in  a  normal 
environment.  We  have  no  idea,  he  says, 
how  much  potential  insanity  there  is  about 
us,  even  under  what  we  deem  to  be 
healthy  conditions.  It  is  at  its  peak  just 
now,  and  our  duty  as  good  citizens  is  to 
discourage  everything  that  can  stimulate 
it  or  weaken  the  barriers  that  help  to  re- 
strain it.  To  quote  and  condense  his 
article: 

"For  several  years  mankind  has  been 
8ubjected  to  stresses  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  Hatred,  anger,  fear, 
cupidity,  jealousy,  grief,  love,  courage, 
devotion,  heroism,  consecutively  or  alter- 
nately, have  been  roused  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  previously  imaginable.  Millions 
have  died  leaving  more  millions  to  mourn 
their  loss.  To  many,  support  of  poignant 
distress  comes  through  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Being  and  belief  in  a  future  life.  Others, 
unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  loved  ones 
and  the  delay  in  meeting  them  in  the 
hereafter,  seek  communication  with  the 
departed  and  have  evolved  or  found  means 
which  to  them  seem  sufficient.  Meta- 
physics, occultism,  mysticism,  telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  mind-reading,  crystal-gazing, 
fortune-telling,  and  miracle-healing  flour- 
ish. The  ouija  board,  after  a  third  of  a 
century  relegation  to  the  attic,  has  re- 
turned to  the  living-room,  a  monument  to 
the  longing  and  grief,  credulity  and  stu- 
pidity, of  mankind.  Scientists,  pseudo- 
scientists  amateur  investigators,  para- 
noiacs,  charlatans,  and  quacks  of  every 
kind  are  busy. 

"In  every  psychopathic  clinic,  in  every 
court  through  which  the  insane  pass,  in 
every  private  office  wherein  they  are 
served,  are  many  commitments  directly 
traceable  to  the  practise  in  one  form  or 
another  of  black  art.  No  one  of  experi- 
ence will  contend  that  spiritualism  and 
clairvoyance  cause  insanity;  but  that  they 
excite  latent  tendencies  thereto  and  break 
down  the  frail  barriers  that  exist  in  many 
minds  between  soundness  and  unsoundness 
is  as  plain  as  the  results  of  the  inevitable 
problem  in  multiplication. 

"No  one  can  compute  the  total  number 
of  those  who  have  succumbed,  but  that  it 
is  considerable  will  not  be  denied.  Rela- 
tives of  patients  frequently  are  cognizant 
of  the  apparent  cause  of  the  mental  col- 
lapse, and  tell  the  examiners  that  the  first 
noticeable   symptoms   of   psychosis   began 


with  a  visit  to  some  spiritualist  or  to  a 
theater  in  which  some  prestidigitator,  telep- 
athist,  and  crystal-gazer  held  forth. 

"In  every  community  of  size  there  are 
many  who  tread  the  narrow  and  devious 
borderland  that  exists  between  sanity  and 
insanity.  Roughly,  three  in  every  thou- 
sand of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
are  confined  in  some  institution,  public 
or  private,  for  the  insane.  There  are  many 
communities  in  which  an  alienist  could 
recruit  the  personnel  of  an  asylum  of  goodly 
size  without  exhausting  the  possibilities 
or  stretching  present  scientific  or  socio- 
economic standards. 

For  every  person  confined  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  insane,  Dr.  House  goes  on  to 
say,  one  or  more  candidates  are  at  large 
ready  to  discard  inhibitions  and  yield  to 
impulses  that  will  sway  them  into  recog- 
nized insanity.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  still  greater  number  who,  tho  not  definite- 
ly destined  to  mental  breakdown,  yet  lack 
strength  and  endurance,  who  get  on  well 
enough  as  long  as  they  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  The 
operations  of  draft  and  advisory  boards 
revealed  large  numbers  of  mentally  de- 
fective youths,  often  in  unexpected  places. 
The  prototypes  of  all  these  are  with  us 
always,  kept  within  bounds  that  mark  the 
limits  of  safety.  They  are  potential  vic- 
tims of  insanity  which  may  assume  almost 
any  form: 

"But  adolescence  does  not  furnish  all 
the  recruits  for  the  psychopathic  hospital. 
Every,  age  furnishes  its  quota,  with  an 
increase  at  the  climacteric  and  another 
marking  senescence.  Modifications  of  phe- 
nomena are  materially  influenced  by  age 
and  the  curious  stresses  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  which  vary  so  greatly  with  the 
time  of  life. 

"Among  the  symptoms  of  incipient  in- 
sanity are  discomforts,  unexplainable  phe- 
nomena within  and  without  the  body,  the 
results  of  physiologic  or  pathologic  com- 
motions too  often  not  definitely  under- 
stood even  by  physicians.  The  conception 
of  the  nervous  system  as  a  complicated 
electrical  apparatus  may  give  some  clue 
to  the  origin  of  such  somesthetic  disturb- 
ances. Faulty  innervations  and  insula- 
tions may  cause  nerve  currents  to  go  astray 
and  register  on  centers  for  which  they  are 
not  intended,  creating  disorderly  results. 
Victims  try  to  analyze  these  sensations, 
and,  failing  to  determine  their  origin  in 
physiologic  activities,  seek  explanation  in 
environment,  and,  finding  none,  look  for 
it  in  some  mysterious  force  or  agency,  the 
more  mysterious  the  better.  Every  decade 
adds  some  new  force  on  which  to  draw. 
Religion  and  religious  persecution,  spirits, 
secret  societies;  spies,  electricity,  detec- 
tives, dictaphones  from  time  to  time  rule 
the  stage  and  occupy  the  spot-light.  Quite 
normal  sounds,  sights,  odors,  and  tastes 
are  misinterpreted  and  ascribed  to  mysteri- 
ous origins.  Voices  from  unknown  sources 
torture  or  less  often  pleasantly  assail  lis- 
tening ears.  Poisonous  substances  get 
into  the  food  or  air  to  work  upon  the  respir- 
atory passages.  Smiles  of  friends  or 
strangers  become  malevolen.1  grimaces,  and 
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Cuticura  Soap 
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Soap.Ointment.Talcum  ,25c.  everywhere.  For  samples 
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AW  Briscoe 
fyuperiorU  i/ 


The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


WE  are,  naturally,  very  proud  of 
the  New  Briscoe.  But  all  that 
we  could  say  of  it  has  been  dwarfed 
by  the  country-wide  chorus  of  ap- 
proval from  the  motoring  public. 

Style,  comfort-  and  mechanical  effi- 
ciency combine  to  make  the  New 
Briscoe  an  outstanding  value.  Priced 
moderately,  it  yet  offers  you  the  max- 
imum of  service  satisfaction. 


Touring  Car 

Pour-door  Sedan 

Compartment  Roadster 


A  visit  to  the  nearest  Briscoe  show- 
room will  enable  you  to  visualize  its 
superiority  very  readily. 

BRISCOE   MOTOR  CORPORATION 
JACKSON,   Mic.  mo  AN 

The  Canadian  Brincoe  Motor  Company,  I  i  .'<  .  Ontario 


Storm -Curtained  Doors — 

•he  curtains  opening  with  the  doors— give  to 
the  open  car  in  had  weather  the  convenience 
of  the  closed  car. 
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on  every  side  normal  conduct  is  misinter- 
preted and  misconstrued.  The  interpre- 
tation placed  on  those,  phenomena,  varies 
with  the  age,  environment,  social  status, 
and  education  of  the  afflicted  individual. 
So  far  as  occultism  is  concerned,  oddly 
enough,  young  men  and  women  seldom  at- 
tempt to  explain  mental  disturbances  as 
due  to  spirits,  or  appeal  to  spiritualists  for 
help  in  their  afflictions.  Many,  however, 
have  sought  the  ouija  board  with  disastrous- 
results. 

"Older  persons^surfer  from  stresses  in- 
cident to  economic  and  social  problems. 
They  boar  their  burdens  better  than  such 
burdens  arc  borne  at  any  other  age,  but, 
conversely,  their  burdens  are  often  heavier 
than  at  any  other  age.  Not  least  among 
the  agencies  which  such  distrest  persona 
seek  are  the  spiritualists  and  clairvoyants 
in  the  hope  that  some  message  may  conn* 
from  the  dead  or  those  who  have  strayed 
away.  As  a  consequence",  mild,  vague, 
depressive  delusions  and  hallucinations, 
through  appeals  to  the  mysterious,  become 
firmly  fixt,  paresthesias  aro  accredited  to 
supernatural  forces,  and  the  patient  is  on 
Hit"  way  to  a  psychopathic  hospital. 

"Now  comes  the  beginning  of  physically 
degenerative  changes.  Memory  is  con- 
fused, the  power  of  attention  and  the 
ability  to  register  impressions  gradually 
lessen.  Griefs  that  in  younger  lifo  would 
have  been  successfully  withstood  become* 
unbearable.  Auditory  and  other  halluci- 
nations and  illusions,  which  may  havo 
baen  present  but  controlled  for  many  years, 
now  gain  control  as  the  changes  of  senile 
dementia  slowly  and  insidiously  develop. 
Coincidently  the  brain  may  seem  to  func- 
tion well  in  other  matters,  causing  a  false 
valuation  to  be  placed  on  the  aborrent 
phenomena.  A  great  scientist,  a  great 
writer,  may  be  the  victim.  Needless  to 
state,  such  a.  one  is  not  satisfied  to  accept 
unquestioned  tin  phenomena  which,  aris- 
ing from  his  subliminal  consciousness,  are 
not  explainable  through  previous  experi- 
ence or  teaching,  lie  investigates,  but 
being  no  longer  able  to  register  impres- 
sions with  the  receptivity  of  youth,  is 
easily  deceived  and  becomes  a  willing  prey 
for  charlatans.  Conviction  follows  experi- 
ences that  could  not  have  deceived  him 
in  younger  life,  anel  a  spiritualist  emerges 
Irom  the  beginning  intellectual  wreck. 

"Spiritualism  appeals  to  the  middle- 
aged  anel  ag<  el  more  than  any  other  form 
of  occultism.  Its  practitioners  supply  the 
pabulum  which  sick  minds  most  desire. 
The  ouija  board  Interests  and  presents  a 
special  appeal  to  people  of  every  age.  It 
is  not  a  new  device.  In  the  eighties  it,  was 
commonly  in  evidence,  but  its  use  was  dis- 
couraged, more  especially  by  the  Iloman 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared except  from  a  few  households 
As  this  is  being  written,  the  department 
Stores  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 

it,  and  newspaper  accounts  of  'ouijamania' 

daily  appear.  Whole  families  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  adjudged  insane  from 
its  use.  iho  it    is  doubtful   whether  such 

patients  are  really  more  than  hysterical. 
Il  appeals  to  the  weak,  easily  led,  and  men- 
tally subnormal.  Sound  minds  can  not 
use  it,  unsound  ones  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Its  victims  are  numerous, 
but  most  of  them  will  recover  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
disordered. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  occultism 
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Makes  tires  endure 

A.  rightly  made  tire  contains  Zinc  Oxide  and  is  a  long  lived  tire. 
Zinc  Oxide  is  the  pigment  in  the  compound  that  gives  rubber 
greater  durability  and  more  resiliency  than  any  other  material. 

Tires  made  with  Zinc  Oxide  are  "live"  tires.  They  do  not 
harden  and  crack,  or  "go  dead"  with  age.  Also  they  are  cooler; 
they  do  not  absorb  or  generate  the  excessive  heat  which  causes  the 
majority  of  blowouts. 

Experienced  tire  manufacturers  are  fast  abandoning  experiments 
and  are  using  a  higher  percentage  of  Zinc  Oxide — particularly  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Oxide,  famous  for  its  fineness,  purity  and  uniformity. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  manufactures  zinc  products  of 
many  kinds,  supplying  not  only  the  rubber  industry,  but  also  man- 
ufacturers of  paints,  brass,  drugs,  glass,  dyes,  linoleum  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  lines.  Our  facilities  are  ample  to  take  care  of  every 
need,  our  experience  insures  a  quality  in  our  products  and  a  thor- 
oughness in  our  service  which  is  exceptional. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc   {Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,   Lithopone,   Sulphuric   Acid* 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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STETSON 


THE  Stetson  Feature  Hat  for  1920  dis- 
tinctly fulfils  those  qualities  of  style  and 
workmanship  so  characteristic  of  Stetson 
Hats  for  half  a  century.  Smart  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  fine  feeling  of  strength  and 
dignity. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


FT  pleases  any  man  to  know  that 
I  the  shoe  he  is  wearing  has  the 
approval  of  men  everywhere;  that 
it  has  national  prestige;  that,  at  home 
or  on  his  travels,  he  can  always  be 
glad  to  have  it  known  that  he  wears 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Few  shoes 
ave  so  gratifying  to  the  wearer;  none 
more  so,  at  any  price. 


It 


it 


II 


Consider  the  wear  not  the  price 
per  pair.  Look  for  the  name — 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Write  for 
booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times." 

THE   FLORSHEIM 
SHOE    COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The  Lamar — 
Style  M'57 
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and  its  baneful  influences  without  append- 
ing some  constructive  thought.  How  can 
we  help?  Primarily  by  recognizing  not 
only  the  dangers  but  the  self-limitations  of 
occultism,  realizing  that  mind  or  conscious- 
ness is  essentially  sound  and  that  the  ten- 
dency toward  health  is  quite  as  much  a 
part  of  nature's  scheme  of  mind  as  of 
body.  Whatever  the  weapons,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wave  will  recede  as  all  similar 
waxes  have  receded.  It  will  destroy  few 
who  are  naturally  sound  in  mind,  and  those 
whom  it  engulfs  are  almost  certain  to  be 
predispose'd  to  some  form  of  psychopathy. 

"There  are  many  families,  one  or  more 
members  of  which  are  psychoneurotic; 
and  when  such  members  exhibit  symptoms, 
others  in  the  family  should  be  instructed 
to  keep  the  disordered  persons  away  from 
t  he  mysterious.  The  physician's  duty 
here  is  plain.  A  dose  of  calomel,  a  properly 
selected  sedative,  a  vacation,  a  half-hour's 
kindly  conversation  separately  or  in  com- 
bination will  do  more  than  all  the  spiritual- 
ism, all  the  ouija  boards,  all  tho  miracle- 
healers  in  existence. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  special  need 
of  sane  thinking  and  sano  instruction  along 
t  liese  lines.  The  world  needs  all  it  can 
get  of  the  rational.  The  wave  is  but  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  troubled  thought 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  other  directions. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  lessen  the  number 
of  wrecks  which  it  is  destined  to  causo. 
Let  us  neither  magnify  nor  minimize  its 
dangers,  but  rationally  do  our  share  to 
minimize  its  results." 


TO  MAKE  OUR  WAYS  STRAIGHTER 

THE  day  of  trails  is  past.  Roads  so 
built  as  to  stand  heavy-truck  traffic 
must  connect  large  centers  by  straight 
lines.  This  point  of  straightnoss  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  a  writer  in  Automotive  In- 
dustries (New  York)  on  "Fitting  the  High- 
way to  Modern  Transportation  Needs." 
Some  years  ago,  he  relates,  an  automotive 
testing  expert,  of  several  years'  experience 
in  driving  cars  in  the  Eastern  States,  went 
West.  After  he  had  crossed  the  prairies 
of  Illinois,  he  could  talk  of  little  else  than 
the  long  stretches  of  straight  highways. 
He  was  a  well-educated  man  and  he  often 
had  read  of  the  prairie  highways,  but  he 
was  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  straight  highway  from  a 
utility  point  of  view  until  he  had  driven 
over  them.     The  writer  continues: 

"He  was  enthusiastic,  over  the  experi- 
ence of  being  able  to  sit  in  his  machine  and 
practically  ignore  the  driving  for  miles 
while  giving  his  attention  to  the  sounds 
and  other  test  indications  from  his  chassis. 
This  particular  man  had  never  before  con- 
ceived the  meaning  of  a  straight-lino  high- 
way. Even  after  his  experiences  with  the 
prairie  roads  he  had  only  a,  slight  concep- 
tion of  what  straight,  adequate  highways 
would  mean  to  business,  lie  was  not 
entirely  to  be  blamed  for  this,  for  at  that 
time  the  motor  vehicle  had  not  been  added 
to  the  trinity  of  transportation  and  the 
truck  had  not.  then  either  'won  tho  war' 
or  'saved  business  when  tho  railroads 
were  overloaded.' 
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"To-day,  wherever  highways  are  dis- 
cust  by  men  who  are  most  interested,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  era  of  transportation 
highways  is  only  beginning.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  expenditures  of  recent  years  are 
to  be  dwarfed  by  those  of  the  years  to 
come;  that  as  large  as  sums  now  talked  of 
in  annual  statements  loom,  they  are  but 
small  contributions."  The  big  question, 
according  to  highway  engineers  and  finan- 
ciers, is  not  'How  much  shall  we  spend?' 
but  'How  shall  we  spend  it?' 

"It  is  admitted  that  present  specifica- 
tions for  highways  are  not  siifficient.  H. 
G.  Shirley  recently  told  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  that 
the  best  highway  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  unable  to  determine  the  proper  sort 
of  highway.  The  contour,  the  composition 
of  the  surface,  the  width,  and  several  other 
general  problems  had  been  well  solved,  but 
to  support  the  new  industrial  giant — the 
motor-truck — some  better  foundation  was 
required.  Just  what  this  would  be  he 
could  not  say.  He  thought  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  subsoil  treatment  in  clays  must 
be  transferred  to  the  chemical  engineer. 
Other  substrata  required  solutions  from 
other  sources.  But  his  main  point  was 
that  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  building  the  ideal  highway." 

While  these  problems  are  being  solved, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  there  is  another 
point  that  might  well  bo  considered.  Most 
highways,  especially  in  rough  country,  ai-e 
trails  that  have  developed  into  roads. 
Originally,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  same, 
they  followed  only  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, or  the  vagaries  of  the  cows.  In 
recent  years  much  good  work  has  been 
done  in  the  elimination  of  dangerous 
curves,  but  there  has  been  no  effective 
and  consistent  effort  toward  straightening 
highways  with  a  view  of  speeding  trans- 
portation. The  railroads  have  done  much 
of  this  in  recent  years.     To  quote  further: 

"When  the  railroads  were  laid  out,  fuel 
was  cheap  and  difficulties  of  construction 
loomed  large.  As  a  result,  the  surveyors 
followed  the  line  cf  least  resistance,  usually 
following  the  vagaries  of  streams  and  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  only  the  average 
flood.  When  railroad  transportation  came 
to  be  recognized  as  an  economic  science 
and  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
business  of  the  nation,  the  construction 
engineers  were  set  to  work  to  revise  the 
lines  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
practical  speed  at  the  least  cost  of  fuel 
and  wear  to  rolling-stock.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  ruthlessness  of  this  work. 
Towns  that  had  been  on  railroads  since 
their  beginning  were  left  far  isolated,  long 
sections  of  track  were  torn  up  and  shorter 
and  safer  tracks  were  laid.  It  had  been 
learned  that  a  fractional  per  cent,  saving 
on  the  ton-mile  cost  would  soon  pay  for 
these  apparently  extravagant  expenses. 

"In  cities  the  same  tendency  has  de- 
veloped. Every  largo  city  within  the  Inst 
few  years  has  found  it  necessary  to  be 
quite  ruthless  in  widening  certain  thorough- 
fares, regardless  of  the  cost  of  property. 
The  widening  of  Fifth  Avenun  in  New 
York  was  a  type  of  this  emergency  work. 

"The  lesson  of  theso  incidents  had  better 
be  drawn  now  than  later.  Engineers  should 
give  their  first  attention  to  the  layout  of 
the  road  before  going  ahead  with  tho  per- 
manent improvements.  Where  the  road 
can  be  made  into  a  .straight  line  between 
two  important  transportation  centers,  no 
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material  that  goes  in- 
to your  home  is  lumber. 
As  the  buyer  you  have  a 
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Storm  Sash  Hardware 


PREPARE  NOW  to  make  your 
windows  snug  and  tight  for  winter. 
Stanley  Storm  Sash  Hardware  is  easily 
applied  and  operated,  good-looking 
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expense  should  now  be  spared  to  construct 
.it  in  this  manner.  Whatever  this  expense 
may  be,  it  will  be  less  now  than  in  the  years 
to  conic. 

"Few  of  the  large  transportation  centers 
have  reasonably  direct  highways  to  the 
nearest  transportation  points.  New  York 
has  scenic  highway  routes  to  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  but  no  commercial  highway. 
The  promoters  of  the  various  national 
highways  have  done  an  excellent  work  in 
a  way,  but  in  the  main  they  have  looked 
at  the  roads  with  one  eye  for  the  scenery 
hunting  and  the  other  for  the  already 
established  roads.  Most  of  these  highways 
are  called  'trails,'  which  name  seems  to 
tit  them  very  well.  But  motor  transpor- 
tation has  passed  the  days  of  'trails'  and 
now  needs  efficient  and  economical  high- 
ways, the  routing  of  which  will  recall  the 
incident  told  of  the  Russian  Czar  who 
threw  out  of  the  window  the  surveys  for 
ii  railroad  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  put 
a  ruler  on  the  map,  and  drew  a  straight  line. 

"The  idea  exprest  here  is  one  that  will 
require  much  support  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  automotive  industry  has 
more  at  stake  in  this  idea  than  any  other 
industry,  because  it  is  interested  both  from 
a  transportation  and  selling  view-point." 


WHENCE  THE  SUN'S   HEAT? 

THIS  used  to  be  a  mooted  question  in 
times  that  living  astronomers  remem- 
ber; but  all  have  pretty  well  agreed  now 
on  what  is  usually  called  the  "contraction 
hypothesis."  This  is,  briefly,  that  the  giant 
suns  of  the  universe,  including  our  own 
luminary,  are  shrinking,  and  that  as  their 
substance  falls  in  upon  jtself,  so  to  speak, 
heat  appears,  just  as  it  does  when  one  stone 
falls  on  another,  or  when  a  match  is 
scratched.  Heat  energy  of  sun  and  stars, 
on  this  hypothesis,  is  just  transformed 
gravitational  energy.  But  despite  the 
growing  harmony  of  scientists  on  this  point, 
Prof.  A.  S.  Eddington  thinks  they  are 
wrong.  In  an  address  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
printed  in  Science  (New  York),  Professor 
Eddington  gives  reason  for  believing  that 
the  contraction  hypothesis  is  inadequate  to 
explain  the  facts.  Even  thoso  who  uphold 
it,  he  says,  almost  unanimously  ignore  its 
consequences.     We  read : 

"Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  this  hy- 
pothesis, due  to  Helmholtz,  necessarily 
dates  the  birth  of  the  sun  about  twenty 
million  years  ago;  and  he  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  induce  Keolotcists  and  biologists 
to  accommodate  their  demands  to  this 
time-scale.  1  do  not  think  they  proved 
altogether  tractable.  But  if  is  among  his 
own  colleagues,  physicists  and  astronomers, 
that  the  most  outrageous  violations  of  this 
limit  have  prevailed.  I  need  only  refer  to 
Sir  George  Darwin's  theory  of  the  earth- 
inoon  system,  to  the  present  Lord  Ray- 
Leigh's  determination  of  the  age  of  ter- 
restrial roeks  from  occluded  helium,  and  to 
all  modern  discussions  of  the  statistical 
equilibrium  of  the  stellar  system.  No  one 
seems  to  have  any  hesitation,  if  it  suits  him, 
in  carrying  back  (ho  history  of  the  earth 
long  before  the  supposed  date  of  formation 
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Gasoline  is  high.     It  may  go  higher. 

The  public  demand  is  greater  economy. 

Economy,  in  a  motor  car,  is  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  useless  weight  is  eliminated. 

Whether  little  or  big,  a  motor  car  is  a  product  of 
steel. 

The  better  the  steel,  the  greater  the  elimination  of 
useless  weight. 

The  economy  of  your  car  or  truck  is  therefore,  de- 
pendent upon  the  quality  of  its  steel. 

Hence  your  gasoline  bills  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
the  quality  of  the  steel  from  which  your  car  is  made. 

Molybdenum  Steel  is  the  strongest  and  toughest 
steel  made.  The  performance  of  Molybdenum  Steel 
in  the  Liberty  Motors  and  the  "Baby  Tanks",  during 
the  War,  speaks  for  itself. 

BE  SURE  YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK  IS  MADE 
OF  MOLYBDENUM  STEEL 


The  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
importation  from  foreign  countries  for 
all  steel  alloying  elements  except 
Molybdenum.  The  world's  chief  source 
of  this    metal   is  at   Climax.   Colorado. 
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Hjrnax  Molybdenum  Co.  associated  with  The  American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 

6/  Broadway        


New  York 


Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  largest  producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 
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A  small,  mysterious  empty  space 
surrounded  by  metal. 

What   happens  inside  the  lock 
when  the  right  key  enters  and  turns, 
you  don't   much   care  about — pro- 
vided it  does  happen  with   ease  and   regularity.     But 
you  depend  on  that  keyhole  to  keep  out  gentry  who 
use  everything  but  the  right  key  to  get  in. 

A  key  and  a  keyhole  are  instruments  of  moral 
welfare.     They  help  people  to  stay  honest. 

They  have  to  be  made  with  a  conscience,  too,  to 
stand  up  to  the  worst  instead  of  giving  in  to  it. 

The  outward  sign  of  this  inward  dependability  is 
the  name  YALE  on  both  lock  and  key. 

Sign  of  a  stronger  metal  where  strength  is  the 
point,  sign  of  fewer  parts  where  fewness  makes 
fool  -  proof  n  ess,  sign  of  heavier  metal  where  weight 
makes  for  permanence,  sign  of  a  smoother  finish 
where  this  means  facility  in  use,  sign  of  quality 
from  conception  to   finish. 

"  Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked" 
THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

•ttakeri  of  the  Yale.  LocifS 

General  Offices  and  Works:  Stamford,  Conn. 

New  York  Offi;e:  9  Last  40th  Street  Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 

Cinadlno  Tale  &  Towne  L'.d.,  tit.  Catbarlocs,  Ont. 
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of  the  solar  system;  and  in  some  cases  at 
least  this  appears  to  be  justified  by  experi- 
mental evidence  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
pute. Lord  Kelvin's  date  of  the  creation 
of  the  sun  is  treated  with  no  more  respect 
than  Archbishop  Ussher's. 

"The  serious  consequences  of  this  con- 
traction hypothesis  are  particularly  promi- 
nent in  1  he  case  of  giant  stars,  for  the  giant  s 
arc  prodigal  with  their  heat  and  radiate 
at  least  a  hundred  times  as  fast  as  the  sun. 
The  supply  of  energy  which  suffices  to  main- 
tain the  sun  for  ten  million  years  would  be 
squandered  by  a  giant  star  in  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  years.  The  wholo 
evolution  in  the  giant  stage  would  ha\  e 
to  be  very  rapid.  .  .  .  Even  these  figures 
are  probably  very  much  overestimated. 
Most  of  the  naked-eye  stars  are  still  in  the 
giant  stage.  Dare  we  believe  that  they 
were  all  formed  within  the  last  eighty 
thousand  years?  The  telescope  reveals  to 
us  objects  not  only  remote  in  distance  but 
remote  in  time.  We  can  turn  it  on  a 
globular  cluster  and  behold  what  was  pass- 
ing twenty  thousand,  fifty  thousand,  even 
two  hundred  thousand  years  ago — un- 
fortunately not  all  in  the  same  cluster,  but 
different  clusters  representing  different 
epochs  of  the  past.  As  Shapley  has 
pointed  out,  the  verdict  appears  to  bo  'no 
change.'  This  is  perhaps  not  conclusive, 
because  it  does  not  follow  that  individual 
stars  have  suffered  no  change  in  the  in- 
terval; but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  the  evolution  of  the  stellar 
universe  proceeds  at  a  slow,  majestic 
pace,  with  respect  to  which  those  periods  of 
time  are  insignificant." 

But  another  line  of  astronomical  evi- 
dence is  noted  by  Professor  Eddington, 
which  ho  thinks  shows  more  definitely 
that  the  evolution  of  the  stars  proceeds  far 
more  slowly  than  the  contraction  hy- 
pothesis allows.  Certain  stars,  known  as 
Cepheid  variables,  undergo  a  regular 
fluctuation  of  light  generally  with  a  period 
of  a  few  days.  This  light  change  is  not 
due  to  eclipse.  The  color  quality  changes 
between  maximum  and  minimum,  evi- 
dently pointing  to  a  periodic  change  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  star.  lie 
continues: 

"Altho  these  objects  wore  formerly 
thought  to  be  double,  stars,  if  now  seems 
clear  that  this  was  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  spectroscopic  evidence.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  room  for  the  hypothetical  com- 
panion star;  the  orbit  is  so  small  that  we 
should  have  to  place  it  inside  the  principal 
star.  Everything  points  to  tho  period  of 
the  light  pulsation  being  something  in- 
trinsic in  tho  star;  and  the  hypothesis 
advocated  by  Shapley,  that  it  represents  a 
mechanical  pulsation  of  the  star,  seems  to 
he  the  most  plausinle.  .  .  .  But  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  variability,  whether  pulsa- 
tion or  rotation,  provided  only  that  it  is 
intrinsic  in  the  star,  and  not  forced  from 
outside,  the  density  must  be  the  leading 
factor  in  determining  the  period.  If  I  he  star 
is  contracting  so  that  its  density  changes 
appreciably,  the  period  can  not  remain 
constant.  Now,  on  the  contraction  hy- 
pol  hesis  the  change  of  density  must  amount 
to  at  least  one  per  cent,  in  forty  years." 

In  other  words,  the  fluctuation  of  these 
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THE  power,  the  positive,  satis- 
fying performance,  and  the 
striking  utility  value  that  have 
characterized  Buick  models  for 
two  decades  are  again  the  domi- 
nant features  of  the  new  Nineteen 
Twenty  One  Buick  Series. 

The  famed  Buick  Valve-in-Head 
Motor — the  rugged,  sure-working 
engine  developed  to  even  greater 
perfection — gives  to  each  of  the 
seven  models  the  staunch,  depend- 
able power  that  has  gained  for  this 
car  a  reputation  of  trustworthi- 
ness. And  additional  mechanical 
refinements  further  insure  charac- 
teristic Buick  serviceability. 


Combined  with  this  trustworthy 
power  and  utility  is  a  full  ex- 
pression of  car  beauty.  The  grace- 
ful sweeping  lines  are  pleasing. 
The  roominess,  smooth  riding  and 
attractive  appointments  afford 
maximum  motoring  satisfaction. 

For  those  desiring  every  refine- 
ment of  appointment,  combined 
with  general  motoring  utility,  the 
new  Buick  Seven-Passenger  Sedan 
(Twenty  One  Fifty),  with  handy 
disappearing,  folding  seats  and 
commodious  compartments,  is  ad- 
mirably suited. 


BUICK    MOTOR    COMPANY,    FLINT,    MICHIGAN 

Pioneer    Builders    of    Valve-in-Head   Motor    Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 

WHEN   BETTER  AUTOMOBILES   ARE    BUILT,    BUICK  WILL  BUILD   THEM 
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few  minutes! 


With  a  Manning- Bowman  electric  grill 
you  can  prepare  breakfast  right  at  the 
table,  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Chops  may  be 
broiled,  potatoes  fried,  bread  toasted,  ham 
or  eggs  prepared,  or  pancakes  baked,  just 
as  you  are  ready  to  eat  them. 

Any  woman  would  be  proud  of  a  Manning- 
Bowman  grill.  Its  gleaming  nickel  surface 
makes  it  exceptionally  attractive.  It  is 
light,  the  pans  fit  close  to  the  coils,  no  heat 
is  wasted,  cooks  several  things  at  once. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  also  manufacture  other 
household  helps  —  the  percolator,  toaster,  electric 
iron,  etc.  Also  the  well-known  line  of  Hotakold  tem- 
perature-retaining bottles  and  carafes. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  and  hard- 
ware stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops.  Write  us 
for  further  information  and  Booklet  E-8. 

MANNING,   BOWMAN   &  CO. 

Meriden,    Conn. 

Makers   of   Household   and    Table   Appointments  in 
Nickel  Plate.  Copper  and  Aluminum 
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stars  should  change  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
but  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  century  or 
so  of  our  observation.  Hence,  concludes 
Professor  Eddington : 

"In  any  case  the  evolution  is  proceeding 
at  not  more  than  one-four-hundredths  of 
the  rate  required  by  the  contraction  hy- 
pothesis. There  must  at  this  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  the  star  be  some  other  source 
of  energy  which  prolongs  the  life  of  the  star 
four-hundredfold.  The  time-scale  so  en- 
larged would  suffice  for  practically  all 
reasonable  demands. 

"I  hope  the  dilemma  is  plain.  Either 
we  must  admit  that  while  the  density 
changes  one  per  cent.,  a  certain  period 
intrinsic  in  the  star  can  change  no  more 
than  one-eight-hundredths  of  one  per  cent., 
or  we  must  give  up  the  contraction 
hypothesis. 

"If  the  contraction  theory  were  proposed 
to-day  as  a  novel  hypothesis  I  do  not  think 
it  would  stand  the  smallest  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance. From  all  sides — biology,  ge- 
ology, physics,  astronomy — it  would  be 
objected  that  the  suggested  source  of  en- 
ergy was  hopelessly  inadequate  to  provide 
the  heat  spent  during  the  necessary  time 
of  evolution;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  interpret  observational  evidence  con- 
fidently, the  theory  would  bo  held  to  be 
definitely  negative.  Only  the  inertia  of 
tradition  keeps  the  contraction  hypothesis 
alive — or,  rather,  not  alive,  hut  an  un- 
buried  corpse.  But  if  we  decide  to  inter 
the  corpse,  let  us  frankly  recognize  the 
position  in  which  we  are  left.  A  star  is 
drawing  on  some  vast  reservoir  of  energy 
by  means  unknown  to  us.  This  reservoir 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  subatomic 
energy  which,  it  is  known,  exists  abun- 
dantly in  all  matter;  we  sometimes  dream 
that  man  will  one  day  learn  how  to  release 
it  and  use  it  for  his  service.  The  store  is 
well-nigh  inexhaustible,  if  only  it  could  be 
tapped.  There  is  sufficient  in  the  sun  to 
maintain  its  output  of  heat  for  fifteen 
billion  years. 

"Certain  physical  investigations  in  the 
past  year  .  .  .  make  it  probable  to  my 
mind  that  some  portion  of  this  subatomic 
energy  is  actually  being  set  free  in  the 
stars.  ...  If  five  per  cent,  of  a  star's  mass 
consists  initially  of  hydrogen  atoms,  whicli 
are  gradually  being  combined  to  form  more 
complex  elements,  the  total  heat  liberated 
will  more  than  suffice  for  our  demands,  and 
we  need  look  no  further  for  the  source  of  a 
star's  energy 

"If,  indeed,  the  subatomic  energy  in  the 
stars  is  being  freely  used  to  maintain  their 
great  furnaces,  it  seems  to  bring  a  little 
nearer  to  fulfilment  our  dream  of  con- 
trolling this  latent  power  for  the  well-being 
of  Hie  human  race     or  for  its  suicide. 


DEEPENING  HELL  GATE— Those  who 
remember  the  sensational  explosion  by 
which  Flood  Rock,  in  Hell  Gate,  near 
New  York,  was  destroyed  years  ago,  are 
mostly  of  the  impression  that  this  cele- 
brated passage  was  thereby  rendered 
navigable.  So  it  was,  for  certain  classes  of 
vessels;  but  it  is  not  oven  now  deep  enough 
to  suit  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  keeps  on  steadily 
with  his  work  there.     Says  Public  Work*: 

"About  forty  years  ago  one  of  the  most 


difficult  blasting  operations  that  had  been 
conducted  up  to  that  time"  was  successfully 
completed  for  removing  'Flood  Rock'  in 
Hell  Gate,  located  between  New  York 
Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound.  Until 
the  removal  of  this  rock  it  had  been  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  but  the  smallest 
craft  to  pass  by  water  between  the  harbor 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  Since  then 
smaller  ocean-going  coastwise  craft  had 
been  able  to  pass  through  Hell  Gate,  but  it 
is  proposed  ultimately  to  secure  a  passage 
for  large  ocean-going  steamers  through 
this  stretch  of  the  East  River.  At  present 
contractors  are  removing  Frying  Pan 
reef,  which  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The 
dredging  company  expects  this  work  to 
extend  over  eight  or  ten  months  because 
of  the  short  period  of  time  each  day  when 
certain  of  the  necessary  operations  can  be 
performed.  A  drill-boat  is  warped  across 
the  reef  in  parallel  lines  about  thirty  feet 
apart,  drilling  holes  in  each  line.  From 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  dynamite  is  placed  in  each  hole, 
and,  after  they  have  been  exploded,  a 
dipper-dredge  loads  the  broken  rock  into 
scows.  Except  at  slack  water,  the  current 
at  this  point  is  so  swift  that  it  is  only  be- 
tween tides  that  drilling-points  can  bo 
located,  charges  planted  and  fired,  or  the 
position  of  the  plant  changed,  and  such 
slack  water  generally  lasts  not  more  than 
twenty  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-three 
minutes.  Divers  employed  oh  this  work 
are  generally  unable  to  spend  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  under  water  at  each  slack- 
water  period,  or  a  total  of  thirty  minutes 
a  day.  When  this  reef  has  been  removed, 
Pot  Rock  and  other  less  dangerous  reefs 
will  be  attacked.  It  is  expected  that  the 
completion  of  the  channel  will  require 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  an  expenditure 
of  fifty-five  million  to  seventy-five  million 
dollars."       

AIRPLANES  TO  HELP  IN 
MOUNTAIN  WORK 

THE  airplane  is  to  be  used  in  future  in 
connection  with  power  development 
and  other  work  in  remote  and  mountainous 
regions  into  which  roads  have  not  pene- 
trated. Rays  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  Electricity  (San  Francisco): 

"To  those  who  read  the  signs,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Corporation  that  it  is  to  build 
airplane  landing-fields  in  connection  with 
each  of  its  mountain  projects  opens  up  a 
picture  of  the  future  usefulness  of  this  means 
of  conveyance  in  power  development  and 
maintenance.  Ever  since  the  war-period 
the  airplane  idea  has  interested  power-com- 
pany officials  fa,ced  with  the  necessity  of 
opening  up  districts  into  which  no  road  has 
been  built,  of  patrolling  hundreds  of  miles 
of  transmission  line,  and  of  covering  mere 
distances  between  points  on  their  own 
systems  which  may  lie  a  day's  journey 
apart.  The  idea  may  now  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  point  of  mere  speculation;  the 
airplane  is  actually  at  work  in  the  service 
of  the  power  industry  and  its  province  is 
unquestionably  destined  to  be  extended  as 
its  full  usefulness  comes  to  be  appreciated. 
For  some  time  the  airplane  forest  patrol  has 
been  a  regular  part  of  Western  forest  service, 
and  those  who  have  recently  been  in  the 
mountains  are  familiar  with  the  purr  of  its 
guardianship  overhead,  even  in  the  most 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  high  ranges. 
Power  companies  are  equally  concerned  in 
preventing  the  menace  of  forest-fires  to 
their  mountain  properties,  a  problem  the 
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Clock  Tonic 


Many  an  old  clock  that  has  apparently 
marked  its  last  hour,  ca;i  he  made  to 
<j;ive  good  service  for  months  or  years 
by  oiling  with  3-in-One. 

It's  easy  to  do.  Get  into  the  works.  Dip 
a  broom  straw  or  tooth  pick  in  3-in-One 
Oil  and  touch  each  bearinrr.  If  the  works 
are  not  entirely  removable,  be  sure  to 
reach  in  and  touch  the  bearings  on  the 
farther  side.  Only  a  little  3-in-One  is 
required  on  each  bearing.  When  used  in 
a  watch  do  not  get  any  on  the  hair  spring. 

Starr  the  clock  by  shaking  gently  from 
side  to  side  for  a  short  time  until  the  oil 
has  worked  well  into  the  bearings  and 
worked  out  the  old  oil  and  dirt. 

Try  this  3-in-One  treatment  for  sick 
clocks.    You'll  be  surprised. 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  OH 

is  a  pure  oil  compound,  gritless,  greaseless, 
acid  free.  Clock  makers  and  repair  men  use 
and  recommend  it. 

1  on  all  light  mechanisms — tools,  locks,  hinges, 
sewing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  fans,  fire- 
arms, fishing  reels,  magnetos,  Ford  Commutators  — 
all  the  things  about  home,  office,  farm  and  factory 
ttiat  ever  need  oiling.  Prominent  firearms  manufac- 
turers pack  a  sample  with  every  gun  and  pistol. 

3-in-One  is  sold  in  all  stores,  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz.  and  8-oz. 
botties;  also  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Can*. 

Ff*£»£*  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  illus- 
^^  trating  anil  explaining  hundreds  of  daily 
for  3-in-One.    Write  for  both  on  a  postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
16S-KAG    Broad*  v  York  City 


maker  Recommends 
3-in-One 

I  have  used  your  "3-in-One'' 
Oil  for  ten  years  on   my 
watches    and    clocks,  and    it 
never  makes   the   pivots    get 
black.    During  that  period,  I 
have  never  had  a  watch  or  a 
clock  returned  to   me  on  ac- 
count of  the  oiling,  and  it  has 
been    an    experience  I  never 
heretofore  had.    I   have   used 
about  every  watch   and  clock 
oil  on  the  market,  and  I  find 
"3-in-One"   costs   me   about 
90%  less  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oil  I  have  heretofore 
purchased. 

"3- in-One"  never  dries  or 
gums;  in  fact,  it  works  out  all 
the  dust  in  the  winding  wheels; 
1  have  used  it  on  my  main 
springs  and  it  preserves  them 
frcm  rusting  and  gumming  up. 

I  also  find  it  the  best  oil  for  my 
lathes  and  counter-shafts.    In 
tact,  I    cannot   recommend 
"3-in-One"  too  highly. 
Yours  truly, 

P.  J.  Breivogel. 

68  Nassau  St. 
New  York  City 
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magnitude  of  which  is  to  be  judged  from 
the  fact  (hat  one  day  in  August  saw  over 
two  hundred  incipient  fires  start  in  the 
forest  ranges  of  California,  most  of  which 
were  reported  at  once  and  checked  with- 
out damage.  The  suggestion  inevitably 
presents  itself  that  transmission  lines  are 
susceptible  to  the  same  method  of  patrol 
at  a  saying  of  considerable  time  and  with 
great  comprehensiveness.  Records  are  al- 
ready at  hand  of  one  instance  in  which  pole 
trouble  along  a  transmission  line  was  re- 
ported to  the  company  by  a  passing  air- 
plane. Construction  work  on  mountain 
projects  is  often  delayed  for  months  by 
the  necessity  of  building  roads  or  laying 
rails  into  an  unopened  region.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  feasible  to  transport  the 
lighten-  pieces  of  machinery  by  airplane,  a 
possibility  which  should  make  for  many 
time-savings  in  construction  work.  Thest 
are  only  beginnings,  but  they  show  th< 
way  to  a  real  field  for  development  in 
which  the  airplane  will  become  the  seriom 
servant  of  industry  as  well  as  a  medium  ol 
sport  and  a  weapon  of  war." 


OVERSHYNESS  OF  OUR  GOLD 
COINAGE 

IF  the  test  of  our  gold  standard  whicl 
we  are  supposed  to  have  is  that  o! 
equality  of  purchasing  power,  we  have  it 
but  not  by  the  criterion  of  free  exchange 
So  says  Prof.  William  E.  Chancellor,  writ 
ing  in  The  Annalist.  You  can  buy  no  mor< 
with  a  gold  dollar  than  you  can  with  : 
paper  one;  in  other  words,  gold  is  not  a' 
a  premium.  But  can  you  exchange  youi 
paper  dollars  freely  for  gold  ones?  Pro 
fessor  Chancellor  says  you  can  not;  and  i 
you  think  you  can,  ho  invites  you  to  go  t( 
the  bank  and  try.  For  every  dollar  of  th< 
new  Federal  Reserve  currency  that  is  issuec 
I  In 're  must  be  forty  cents  of  gold  to  secure  it 
Professor  Chancellor  believes  that  this  ii 
not  enough.  If  every  holder  of  a  pape 
dollar  wished  to  exchange  it  for  gold  on  i 
given  day,  the  gold  reserve  would  evident!; 
havo  to  be  100  per  cent.  This  is  absurd 
yet  the  margin  between  forty  and  one  hun 
dred  is  considerable,  and  Professor  Chan 
cellor  thinks  it  too  large.  As  a  matter  o 
fact,  he  says,  banks  are  hesitating  to  pa; 
out  much  gold  for  paper,  and  that  beinf 
the  case,  there  is  danger,  he  thinks,  tha 
parity  of  gold  may  not  be  maintained  in 
definitely.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  The  En 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York) 

"I  submit  as  certain  that  no  ordinary 
bank  depositor  and  customer  would  con 
sider  it  judicious  to  ask  his  local  banker 
regularly  to  honor  his  checks  in  gold.  Ih 
knows  that  were  he  to  do  so  he  would  sooi 
cease  to  enjoy  banking  credit.  He  woul< 
be  considered  c  rratic  and  annoying.  An; 
banker  would  assume  that  such  a  custome 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  build  up  a  privali 
gold  hoard.  Of  course,  an  occasional  re 
quest  for  a  small  amount  of  gold  is  grantee 
at  this  time,  tho  it  was  not  granted  a  fev 
weeks  ago  by  ordinary  hanks. 

"  Now,  I  his  raises  a  very  important  quefl 
tion — whether  or  not  we  an  even  upon  tin 


THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  \ 

12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
SO°l    slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  Averages) 

THE  time-saving  and  effort-saving  uses  to  which 
a  car  is  put  daily,  bring  out  Franklin  advantages 
as  positively  as  long  tours  do. 

Economical  at  all  times,  the  Franklin  Sedan  is 
easy  on  drivers'  nerves,  riders'  energy  and  owners' 
patience.  Light  weight,  flexibility  and  direct  air 
cooling  make  it  easy  to  handle  and  comfortable  over 
all  roads,  and  do  away  with  most  tire  troubles  and 
all  cooling  troubles. 

In  the  winter  this  last  advantage  is  especially 
important.  The  Franklin  Sedan  owner  is  never 
bothered  with  leaky  radiators,  draining  and  refilling, 
or  anti-freeze  mixtures.  Result:  no  starting  delays, 
no  annoyances  or  misgivings  on  the  road,  no  repair 
bills  afterwards. 

Cool  in  summer,  and  capable  of  covering  longer 
distances  in  a  day  than  most  open  cars,  the  Franklin  h 

Sedan  is  the  most  satisfactory  year-round  car  made. 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY,   SYRACUSE,   N.   Y. 
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A'  h  ■  ■    - 

THE  ter-centennial  celebration  this  fall  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock  is  refreshing  our  memories  on  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  forefathers. 

They  realized  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
home  in  their  quest  for  political  and  religious  liber- 
ties. And  their  experience  as  home-builders  is  of 
interest  to  present  day  builders. 

From  among  the  many  woods  in  the  virgin  forest  they 
soon  found  that  for  ease  of  working,  durability  and 
"staying  put"  no  other  wood  equalled 

White  Pine 

The  wisdom  of  their  selection  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  homes  of  the  Colonial  period  still  standing 
along  every  roadside  of  New  England.  Through 
generations  these  houses  have  withstood  the  severe 
New  England  climate. 

That  is  why  we  recommend  White  Pine  for  use  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  Other  cheaper  woods  will 
serve  you  as  well  inside  but  for  out-of-doors  use  you 
en n not  afford  to  compromise. 

It  is  true  that  White  Pine  costs  a 
little  more,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  service  and  satisfaction  it  is 
the  most  economical  wood  for  this 
special  purpose. 

"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is 

beautifully  illustrated  with  old  Colonial 
and  Modern  homes,  full  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  on  home- 
building,  and  gives  a  short,  concise 
statement  of  the  merits  of  White  Pine. 
Send  for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge 
for  it  to  prospective  home-builders. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1009  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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lto1«1  standard  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  technically.  Is  this  present  currency 
anything  more  than  a  convenient  counter? 
Have  wo  not,  without  recognizing  the  fact, 
given  up  the  gold  basis  and  adopted  the 
paper  currency  that  the  radicals  have  long 
been  arguing  for?  And  is  not  a  large  mea- 
sure of  our  present  social  disturbance  due 
essentially  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  something  as  money 
that  in  fact  is  not  money,  but  a  mere  con- 
crete computing  system?" 

He  concludes  that — 

"Money  is  a  medium  of  circulation  and 
a  system  of  storage  units  of  value.  Paper, 
even  forty  per  cent,  gold  cover  paper,  whose 
gold  we  never  see,  is  not  money.  A  cur- 
rency consisting  entirely  of  the  shoddy  part 
of  a  wool-and-shoddy  financial  clothing  can 
not  retain  the  confidence  of  any  people  long. 
Out  in  the  open  country,  far  from  the  cen- 
ters of  banking,  most  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  live;  and  these  millions  do,  in 
tact,  control  the  Government  and  the  nation. 
Most  of  these  millions  know  nothing  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  beyond  seeing  this 
new  and  relatively  powerless  paper  money. 
They  are  taking  the  two  as  synonymous, 
knowing  nothing  and  understanding  noth- 
ing of  the  larger  values  cf  the  system  in 
delaying  and  perhaps  ending  panics,  in 
moving  crops,  and  in  harmoniously  coor- 
dinating the  entire  industrial,  commercial, 
and  other  business  life  of  the  country." 

Professor  Chancellor  suggests  a  remedy 
for  the  popular  discontent  over  paper 
money  as  embodied  in  what  follows: 

"First.  The  replacement  upon  the 
counters  of  all  banks  of  gold  to  be  taken 
at  sight  by  buna-jida  depositors,  as  of  old. 
Otherwise,  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  the 
great  banks  will  start  the  hoarding  of  free 
gold  as  fast  as  possible  by  every  citizen  who 
can  get  and  keep  his  hands  on  it;  and 
America  will  become  another  India  or 
China,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  real 
money,  to  be  hidden. 

"Secondly.  The  restoration  to  ordinary 
circulation  of  gold  certificates. 

"Thirdly.  The  substitution  for  the 
small  issues  of  Federal  Reserve  bank-notes 
of  similar  silver-certificate  issues,  in  which 
the  people  have  more  confidence. 

"Fourthly.  More  candid  and  more  fre- 
quent publicity  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment respecting  the  exact  amounts  of 
all  kinds  of  currency  in  actual  circulation. 

"Fifthly.  Deflation  until  we  are  so  far 
away  from  forty  per  cent,  gold  cover  and 
so  near  to  the  100  per  cent,  gold  cover  as  to 
reassure  the  minds  of  all  citizens." 

The  editorial  comments  on  these  passages 
are  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  gist  of  this 
writer's  pertinent  recommendations  is  the 
restoration  of  gold  as  real  money;  and, 
moreover,  leaning  heavily,  as  an  auxiliary 
support,  on  silver  as  real  money;  for  he 
truly  says  that  people  have  more  confidence 
in  silver  certificates  than  in  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
are  forty  per  cent,  gold  value  and  sixty  per 
cent.  LO.U.'s. 

"Our  financiers  and  bankers  must  not 
forget  the  fundamental  fact  that  money  is 
metal,  under  the,  century-tried  system  of 
the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  other  real 
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and  valuable  money.  Even  the  most  stable 
government  fails  to  sustain  the  fictitious, 
stamped  value  of  its  paper  money  unless 
this  really  represents  accessible  metal. 
The  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
gold  industry,  then,  become  clearly  a  mat- 
ter of  great  material  importance;  and  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  assist  this 
by  passing  the  McFadden  Bill.  Further- 
more, it  is  necessary  to  intensify  the  con- 
ception of  silver  as  true  money,  and  for  this 
a  fixt  ratio  of  value  with  gold  should  be  es- 
tablished in  all  countries  by  a  world-wide 
agreement,  as  it  has  been  fixt  temporarily 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Pittman  Act. 
The  passing  of  India  to  a  so-called  gold 
basis  has  resulted  in  hoarding  of  gold  there, 
as  well  as  silver,  and  further  limits  the 
basis  of  real  money  on  which  the  world  is 
doing  its  enormous  paper  business  and 
going  bankrupt  on  its  'easy-money' 
system."      

A  MAGNIFIER  OF  MOTION 

MAGNIFICATION  of  size  is  familiar 
to  us  through  the  microscope.  Of 
equal  value  is  the  magnification  of  motion 
— the  making  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of 
movements  so  very  slow  that  we  know  of 
them  only  by  changes  of  form  or  position 
that  reveal  themselves  in  the  lapse  of 
weeks  or  months.  A  device  that  brings 
this  about  to  a  wonderful  degree  is  the 
crescograph  invented  by  Sir  J.  C.  Bose — a, 
device  so  powerful  and  yet  so  delicate  that 
the  progress  of  a  snail  would  be  magnified 
by  it  to  a  speed  about  twenty-five  times 
as  great  as  the  muzzle  velocity  of  a  high- 
powered  rifled  gun.  The  actual  magnifi- 
cation, in  fact,  is  about  ten  million.  Pro- 
fessor Bose  is  a  native  Hindu,  altho 
educated  at  Cambridge  University.  He 
is  director  of  the  Bose  Institute  in  Cal- 
cutta and  has  made  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  his  work  on  the  physiology 
of  plants.  The  crescograph  was  de- 
vised primarily  to  study  and  demonstrate 
their  growth.  Says  a  writer  in  Discovery 
(London): 

"Plants  grow,  as  we  all  know,  but  a 
growth  of  a  foot  per  year,  if  calculated  out, 
amounts  only  to  a  fifty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  per  minute.  So  slow  a  growth  as  this 
is  naturally  invisible  in  nature.  That  it 
can  be  demonstrated  directly  comes  as  a 
surprize,  even  to  those  who  are  alive  to 
the  wonderful  things  that  science  is  con- 
stantly claiming  to  do.  The  crescograph 
makes  the  movements  of  the  plant  visible 
by  magnifying  them  from  one  million  to 
ten  million  times.  It  can  detect,  and 
measure,  a  rate  of  growth  of  a  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  per  second.  'Our 
mind  can  not  grasp  magnification  so  stu- 
pendous. We  can,  however,  obtain  some 
concrete  idea  of  it  by  finding  what  the 
speed  of  the  proverbial  snail  becomes  when 
magnified  ten  million  times  by  the  magnetic 
crescograph.  For  this  enhanced  speed 
there  is  no  parallel  even  in  modern 
gunnery.  The  fifteen-inch  gun  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  throws  out  a  shell  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,360  feet  per  second, 
or  about  eight  million  feet  per  hour;  but 
the  crescographic  snail  would  move  at  a 
speed  of  two  hundred  million  feet  per  hour, 
or  twenty-five  times  faster  than  the  cannon- 
shot.  Let  us  turn  to  cosmic  movements  for 
a  closer  parallel.  A  point  on  the  equator 
whirls  round  at  the  rate  of  1,037  miles  per 


Sometimes  it  is  doubted  that  Spaghetti 
so  delicious  could  come  in  a  can.  But 
ivhenyou  send  for  and  shoiv  the  very 
can  it  came  in,  the  case  is  proved. 


HEIN 

Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  ^Jf  ready  to  serve 

Heinz  Spaghetti  is  so  convenient,  so  quickly  made 
ready  for  the  table,  and  so  good,  that  it  rapidly  made 
a  place  for  itself  in  many  thousands  of  homes  where  it 
is  a  "standby"  to  be  served  often. 

This  Spaghetti  is  both  made  and  cooked  in  the  Heinz 
kitchens.  The  recipe  was  Italian  originally,  but  that 
was  vastly  improved  by  the  tomato  sauce  for  which 
Heinz  is  famous  and  a  special  cheese  of  unusual 
excellence. 

High  in  food  value,  low  in  cost  and  enjoyed  by 
everybody,  there  is  no  food  that  is  more  perfect  for 
family  use. 


Some  of  the 


Vinegars 

Baked  Beans 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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orbin  cfuaLiiy  and  desicjn 

DOOR  CHECK  should  work 
commandingly,  and  be  a  per- 
manent  convenience.  Locks 
should  protect  lives  and  property, 
and  be  sturdy.  Hinges  should 
carry  the  load,  and  be  silent.  Sash 
Lifts  and  Pulleys  should  speed 
windows,  and  be  temper  savers. 
Knobs  and  Escutcheons  should 
welcome,  and  be  objects  of  pride. 
Safety  Exit  Bolts  should  banish 
crowd  panics,  and  be  fool  proof. 

The   CORBIN  kind   do   these 
things — and  are  these  things. 

P  &  F  CORBIN 

i  h<-  American  Hardware-  Corporation   Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

M  V,    HtRK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


■ 


You'll  always  find  a 
good  hardware  store 
nearby. 
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hour.  But  the  orescographic  snail  may  well 
look  down  on  the  sluggish  earth;  for,  by 
the  time  the  earth  makes  one  revolution, 
the  snail  would  have  gone  round  nearly 
forty  times.' 

"We  may  quote  further  to  illustrate  how 
the  crescograph  may  be  used  for  demon- 
strating the  growth  of  a  plant  before  large 
audiences.  A  plant  is  connected  up  to  the 
crescograph,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
demonstrated  by  a  spot  of  light  from  the 
crescograph  rushing  across  a  screen.  'A 
stop-cock  is  turned  on,  admitting  cooled 
water  into  the  vessel  containing  the  plant. 
The  movement  of  the  spot  slows  down  and 
ultimately  comes  to  a  stop;  the  growth 
activity  is  now  held  in  a  state  of  arrest,  a 
thermometer  indicating  the  exact  tem- 
perature-minimum. The  plant-chamber 
becomes  gradually  warmed,  and  with  the 
removal  of  lethargy,  the  growth-movement 
is  renewed,  gathering  increased  speed. 
Another  stop-cock  turns  on  a  depressing 
agent,  and  the  growth  becomes  paralyzed; 
but  a  dose  of  a  stimulant  instantly  removes 
the  depression.  The  life  of  the  plant  be- 
comes subservient  to  the  will  of  the  ex- 
perimenter; ho  can  exalt  or  depress  its 
activity;  he  may  thus  bring  it  near  the 
point  of  death  by  application  of  poison, 
and,  when  the  plant  is  hovering  in  an 
unstable  poise  between  life  and  death, 
resuscitate  it  by  the  timely  application  of 
an  antidote.     It  all  looks  like  magic!' 

"But  it  is  only  an  achievement  of  science. 

"Very  recently,  some  of  Bose's  work 
has  been  called  in  question,  the  move- 
ments recorded  by  his  crescograph  being 
ascribed  to  other  causes.  He  was  chal- 
lenged to  give  a  demonstration  of  his 
instrument  before  some  experts  in  physi- 
ology and  cognate  sciences.  He  accepted, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  experts  testi- 
fied to  the  genuineness  of  his  demon- 
stration of  the  growth  of  plant-tissues. 
Sir  Jagadis  Bose  is  really  a  physicist,  and 
not  a  physiologist,  by  training,  and  con- 
sequently has  had  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
to  encounter  from  those  physiologists  who 
foolishly  dislike  peoplo  of  other  sciences 
'butting  in'  on  their  subject.  Part  of  the 
opposition — happily  a  small  part — is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Sir  Jagadis  Bose  is  an 
Indian." 

ELECTRICITY  AS  A  BY-PRODUCT— 
Exhaust  steam  from  the  giant  hammers 
used  to  make  drop-forgings  is  employed  in 
a  factory  in  West  Pullman,  111.,  to  gener- 
ate electricity  and  to  heat  feed-water  for 
the  entire  plant.  Says  Power  Plant  Er>- 
(jineering  (Chicago): 

"On  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  in  that 
busy  manufacturing  district  known  as  West 
Pullman,  there  rises  above  the  surround- 
ing factory  buildings  a  tall  white  chimney 
conspicuous  because  of  its  height  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  because  of  its  graceful  lines. 
.  .  .  But  tho  this  stack  is  conspicuous  on 
account  of  its  correct,  design,  .  .  .  (it]  is 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
i  he  plant  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  buildings  a  plentiful  supply  of  floor 
space  was  provided,  thus  allowing  for  ample 
Freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Large  windows  which  can  be 
opened  and  closed  from  the  inside  admit 
an  abundance  <>f  daylight  and  air  which 
■  i  in  tb  permeate  into  every  nook  and 
corner.     This  plant,  which  lias  a  nominrl 


boiler  capacity  of  three  thousand  horse- 
power, furnishes  all  the  power,  light,  and 
heat  necessary  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  the  factory  buildings.  The  power  is 
available  either  as  steam,  as  electricity,  or 
in  the  form  of  comprest  air.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  is  in 
the  method  of  operating  the  main  turbo- 
geuerators  which  provide  the  electrical 
energy.  .  .  .  Under  all  normal  operating 
conditions  these  machines  run  on  a  steam 
pressure  of  about  three  pounds  per  square- 
inch  gage.  The  reason  for  operating  the 
main  units  at  this  low  pressure  may  be  ex- 
plained briefly  as  follows:  The  nature  of 
the  product  .  .  .  makes  it  necessary  to 
operate  a  large  number  of  steam-hammers 
throughout  the  works.  These  hammers 
take  steam  from  the  boilers  through  a  re- 
ducing valve  at  one  hundred  pounds  gage 
pressure  and  exhaust  into  a  common  sys- 
tem. This  exhaust  is  then  led  from  the 
shops  through  a  tunnel  into  the  basement 
of  the  power-house,  where  it  discharges 
into  a  large  receiver.  From  the  receiver 
the  steam  is  delivered  part  to  the  turbines, 
part  to  the  feed-water  heater,  and  all  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for  these 
two  purposes  is  exhausted  to  the  atmos- 
phere. There  being  an  excess  of  exhaust 
steam  at  all  times,  it  is  never  necessary  to 
operate  the  turbines  at  high  pressure. 
The  electric  energy,  therefore,  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  by-product,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence practically  all  of  the  station 
auxiliaries  are  motor-driven,  steam  being 
used  only  in  cases  of  emergency." 


STRIKES,  ITALIAN  STYLE 

THE  present  labor  fight  in  Italy,  which 
seems  now  to  be  on  its  way  to  peaceful 
settlement,  on  terms  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  men,  has  been  waged  largely,  we  are 
told  by  Lieut.  Ernesto  d'Amico,  late  of  the 
Italian  Commission  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  new  type  of  strike  known  as  ostruzion- 
ismo  (obstructionism).  The  "obstruction," 
in  this  case,  is  marked  by  a  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  shop-rules  and  minute  care  for 
the  tools  and  machinery,  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  men  have  little  time  left  to 
work.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  what  is 
known  in  England  as  the  "strike  on  the 
job."  The  Italian  workman,  who  before 
and  during  the  war  was  exceptionally  dili- 
gent, now  produces  less  than  half  his 
former  output,  according  to  Lieutenant 
d'Amico.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  on 
the  subject  from  his  article  on  ' ' The  Crisis 
in  the  Italian  Metal  Trades"  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York).     He  writes: 

"In  view  of  the  outcome  of  last  year's 
strike  when  the  workmen  were  badly  de- 
feated and  lost  several  million  lire  in  wages 
during  the  two  months  they  stayed  out  of 
the  plants,  the  labor  organizations  have 
changed  their  tactics  and  inaugurated  a 
new  form  of  fighting  by  ordering  a  general 
oslruzionismo  in  all  the  plants. 

"  Ostruzionismo  (the  translation  in  En- 
glish is  rather  difficult)  means  approxi- 
mately the  scrupulous  and  exact  applica- 
tion of  the  shop  regulations.  While  it 
causes  the  owners  enormous  loss  in  the 
curtailment  of  production,  which  is  not 
counterblanced  by  any  decreasing  of  over- 
head expenses,  the  oslruzionismo  does  not 
cause  great  trouble  or  loss  to  the  workmen. 
They  still  get  their  wages,  however  reduced, 
as,  according  to  the  pact  betweeen  labor 


CONVENIENCE 


are  conveniences   more  appreciated   than  in 
Nowhere  is  an  aid  to  proper  heat  control  so 


NOWHERE 
the  home 

necessary. 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  who  dread  a  winter  of  fussing  with 
the  furnace — the  discomfort,  work  and  worry  of  regulating 
drafts  and  dampers  with  an  ever  fluctuating  temperature? 

If  you  are,  there  is  a  way  out — a  way  that  promises  complete 
relief  from  all  troublesome  attention  to  the  heating  plant. 

SWi  MEATREGUlATOf* 

•The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

Regulates  the  amount  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  tem- 
perature you  wish  to  maintain. 

By  simple  adjustments  at  the  thermostat,  conveniently 
located,  it  is  possible  to  have  an  evenly  heated  house  all  day, 
say  70  degrees — an  evenly  heated  house  all  night,  say  60 — and 
the  drafts  opened  in  the  morning  before  you  arise — all  opera- 
tions automatically  performed.  And  then,  there  is  a  decided 
saving  in  fuel. 

The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  used  successfully  for  35  years 
on  every  type  of  heating  plant  burning  coal,  gas  or  oil — lasts 
a  lifetime. 

Write  for  complete  information  including  booklet  and  nearest  dealer. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Office:  2754  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 

CHICAGO  SYRACUSE  ROSTON  DETROIT 

231  Insurance  Exchange  218  E.  Washington  St.  77  Summer  St.  1701  Woodward  Am-. 

WASHINGTON  D.  C.  NEW  YORK  CITY  CLEVELAND 

727  12th  Street  North  West         Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg.         1327  East  105th  Street 

BALTIMORE  KANSAS  (MTV  MILWAUKEE  ST.  PAUL 

700  North  Howard  Street  Fifth  and  Broadway  88  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.  140  EndlCOtt  Bids 


TEEL 


WHEEL 


*What  is  Disteel  ? 


Disteel  is  the  synonym  for  the  Motor  Car  Wheel  Pre-eminent, 
the  evidence  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste,  the  guarantee 
of  secure  and  economical  motoring,  designed  by  American 
engineers  to  meet  American  conditions  and  comply  with 
American  motoring  standards.  A  Wheel  of  Steel,  easily 
and  universally  recognized  as  a  Disteel  Wheel,  because 
it  is  Inwardly  Curved  —  the  most  Beautiful  and  the  most 
Scientific. 

But  Disteel  means  more  than  the  Inwardly  Curved  Steel 
Wheel.      It  means  more  than  a  design. 

Disteel  is  the  special  material,  the  special  Process  of  manu- 
facture and  the  infinite  Care  and  Precision  of  workmanship 
that  go  into  the  Disteel  Wheel  to  make  it  the  Motor  Car 
Wheel  Pre-eminent.  Disteel  is  the  strongest,  safest  Motor 
Car  Wheel  in  the  world.  Disteel  is  the  achievement  of  a 
Scientific  Principle — the  Realization  of  a  Manufacturing 
Ideal— a  new  standard  of  motoring. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 

IHsteel  Wheel  Corporation 

*..  «  York:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St.     Chicago:    732  Michigan  Avenue 
Host  on:   925    Boylston    Street     San  Francisco:  326  Rlalto  Bldg. 


THE       WHEELS        THA.T       COMPLETE       THE       G2VR- 
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and  industry,  each  workman  is  guaranteed 
minimum  pay,  even  the  men  employed  on 
piece-work. 

"The  companies  were  ready  to  head  off 
a  strike  by  shutting  down  their  plants. 
The  new  method  of  fighting  selected  by  the 
workmen  finds  the  owners  of  the  plants 
helpless.  Both  sides  have  issued  rules  tell- 
ing how  to  fight  each  other.  The  labor 
organizations  instructed  the  workmen  as  to 
the  best  way  of  slowing  the  work  without 
transgressing  the  shop  regulations.  For 
instance,  the  workmen  are  refusing  to  grease 
or  oil  a  machine  unless  it  has  been  previ- 
ously stopt  or  to  complete  a  job  without  the 
proper  tools,  refusing  to  do  any  kind  of 
special  work,  and  in  case  of  repairs  they 
take  hours  and  hours  to  finish  the  work. 
The  machines  and  tools  were  never  better 
treated  and  taken  care  of  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time!  The  plant  managements  are 
trying  to  resist  by  discharging  the  men 
whenever  they  catch  them  idle  and  impos- 
ing heavy  fines  for  any  little  mistake. 
Word  has  passed  among  the  workmen's 
organization  to  oppose  with  force  any  effort 
at  lockout  that  might  be  made  by  the 
companies.  Following  the  suggestion  of  the 
Italian  Government,  the  companies  have 
decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  'watchful 
waiting, '  hoping  that  time  will  weaken  the 
resistance  of  the  men. 

"The  first  week  has  already  passed  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  ostruzionismo 
have  shown  themselves,  especially  in  the 
big  mills,  where  production  has  been  cut 
down  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent.,  while  ex- 
penses are  not  decreasing.  The  small 
plants  are  not  suffering  very  much  so  far, 
because  they  can  be  better  controlled  by 
the  managers  than  the  big  plants. 

"The  situation  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Riots  may  break  out  any  day.  The  Gov- 
ernment, realizing  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing a  conflict  and  the  consequent  ruin  of 
Italian  industry,  has  called  the  two  parties 
to  a  meeting  in  a  supreme  effort  to  settle 
the  dispute.  \ 

"Prophecy  is  very  hazardous,  as  both 
sides  are  equally  determined  to  win — the 
organizations  for  their  prestige,  the  com- 
panies for  their  existence.  Should  the 
companies  lose,  the  Italian  metal-working 
industries  will  be  crippled  for  good,  unless 
customs  duties  are  at  least  doubled  or 
trebled.  Should  the  employers  win,  strikes 
will  be  over  for  a  long  time. 

"The  fight  is  being  followed  with  keen 
interest  by  the  Italian  public,  and  may  have 
far-reaching  consequences,  inasmuch  as  the 
metal-workers  are  ready  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  all  the  remaining  labor  organizations 
should  the  resistance  of  the  companies 
continue  longer  than  expected." 


CLIMATE  AND  STRENGTH  —  Work- 
ing men  and  women  have  been  tested  for 
strength  under  conditions  in  which  the  ef- 
fect of  such  external  factors  as  climate 
could  be  ascertained,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Martin, 
of  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Martin  has 
devised  tests  suited  to  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  muscular  impairment.  The  most 
obvious  influences  brought  out  by  these 
tests  are  climatic,  says  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago) : 

"It  appears  that  certain  days  are  more 
favorable  to  high  output  than  others,  and 
the  influences  that  underlie  the  differences 


are  such  as  to  affect  all  workers  in  a  single 
environment.  Martin's  data  suggest  that 
the  temperature  at  which  work  is  carried 
on  is  important.  There  is  evidence  that 
persistent  exposure  to  temperature  above 
86°  F.  is  unfavorable  to  strength.  Rela- 
tive humidities  between  seventy  and  eighty 
per  cent,  appear  to  favor  high  strength- 
showing.  Other  climatic  influences  have 
not  been  demonstrated  to  be  operative. 
Hence  they  need  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  present  in  the  application  of  the 
strength  test  as  a  criterion  of  health.  Evi- 
dence has  been  collected  to  show  that  the 
impairment  of  physique  due  to  exhaustion 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  require  considerable 
time  of  rest  for  recovery  to  normal  strength. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  effects  of  fatigue 
are  persistent,  in  that  they  tend  to  appear 
on  the  day  following  a  day  of  fatigue. 
Severe  fatigue  is  more  likely  to  show  this 
persistent  effect  than  is  mild  fatigue.  Days 
of  poor  physical  condition  are  more  likely 
to  be  followed  by  days  of  fatigue  than  are 
days  of  good  condition  or  days  on  which 
no  demonstrable  fatigue  appears.  Inciden- 
tally, Martin's  measurements  support  the 
thesis  that  with  men  laborious  operations 
tend  to  develop  approximately  equal 
strength  among  the  workers;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  "standard"  strength  for 
each  job.  Among  women  and  men  alike, 
demonstrable  fatigue  is  more  manifest  in 
weaker  workers  than  in  stronger.  The 
most  pronounced  indications  of  fatigue  are 
presented  in  an  operation  requiring  close 
concentration  and  carried  on  in  a  disagree- 
able environment." 


FREEING  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

A  RE  we  on  the  way  to  the  unlocking  of 
■^*-  the  vast  stores  of  subatomic  energy 
that  lie  within  the  atomic  structure  of  all 
things  about  us?  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford, 
the  English  physicist,  has  succeeded  in 
splitting  the  nitrogen  atom,  hitherto  be- 
lieved to  be"elementary,  and  Prof.  R.  A. 
Millikan,  of  Chicago  University,  in  an 
article  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York), 
expresses  his  opinion  that  this  is  a  step 
forward  toward  the  artificial  disintegration 
of  all  the  elements  and  possibly  toward  the 
liberation  and  control  of  some  of  the  energy 
stored  up  in  their  atoms.  Sir  Ernest's  ex- 
periments were  performed  at  Manchester, 
England,  during  the  war  and  were  described 
by  him  in  The  Philosophical  Magazine 
(London)  in  June,  1919.  They  have  since 
been  continued  and  extended  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  is  now  professor  of  physics.  In  a 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
Sir  Ernest  has  described  the  most  recent 
results  brought  out  by  his  researches. 
Writes  Professor  Millikan : 

"The  chief  results  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  public  consist  in  the  evidence  that 
when  one  of  the  alpha  particles  (charged 
helium  atoms),  which  are  spontaneously 
projected  from  radium  with  a  speed  of 
eighteen  (thousand  miles  per  second,  chances 
to  hit  squarely  the  center  of  a  nitrogen 
atom  it  may,  under  favorable  conditions, 
knock  out  of  this  atom  of  nitrogen  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms,  which,  according  to 
the  quite  convincing  evidence  of  nineteenth- 
century  physics,  are  the  building-stones  of 
nitrogen  as  of  all  other  elements. 

"The  especial  significance  of  these  experi- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  they  furnish  new 
evidence  that  it  is  possible  by  artificial  means 
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shoulders,  and  saves  the  eyes  from  strain. 

$S  Postpaid. 
CLEYELANO  BOOK   SUPPORT   CO.,   Dept,  L, 
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FOXS 


"FM?  PUTTEES 

There's  no  smarter  leg  covering  for  the  sports- 
man than  Fox's  Spiral  Puttees.  They  are  made 
of  the  finest  English  wool,  in  curved  form,  to  fit 
the  leg  in  flat,  neat  spirals.  They  will  not  frav 
and  ravel  at  the  edges,  are  waterproof  and  much 
more  comfortable  than  leather  or  canvas. 
Colors— Khaki,  forest  green,  cadet  blue. 
The  genuine  Fox's— the  puttees  of  the  world — have 
a  small  brass  tag  with  the  name  and  the  letter  R  or 
I.,  or  right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight $4.00 

Extra  Fine  Light  Weight $4  SO 

Extra  Fine  Light  Shade    J5.00 

The  Manley-  Johnson 
Corporation 
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GIRARD 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 


or  a  princely  smoke- 

Try  this  big  satisfying   "Educator"  size  Girard. 

Corona  shape,  full  5Ts  inches  long,  packed  fifty  in 
a  round  cedar-lined  metal  can,  the  ideal  home 
package — moisture-proof,  protective,  convenient — a 
wonderful  after-dinner  smoke. 

Like  all  Girards,  this  has  the  mild,  ripe,  tropic  flavor 
which  comes  only  of  choice  native-grown  Havana  leaf 
mellowed  by  age  alone.  And  its  smooth,  satiny, shade- 
grown  wrapper  puts  the  perfect  finishing  touch  to 
this  luxurious  cigar. 

Get  a  can  of  Girard  Educators.  You  are  entitled 
to  this  man-size  enjoyment  at  ease  in  your  own  home 
after  the  cares  and  efforts  of  the  day.  And  there  is 
also  a  special  pride  in  offering  such  generous  enter- 
tainment to  an  appreciative  friend. 

Look  for  this  attractive  feature  on  your  dealer's 
case.    Ask  him  for  it  today. 
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to  split  up  the  heavier  atoms  into  more  ele- 
mentary ones.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of 
radioactivity  we  have  known  that  certain 
substances  like  uranium  and  thorium  wero 
spontaneously  disintegrating  into  simpler 
substances,  certainly  into  helium,  and  pos- 
sibly also  into  hydrogen. 

"Further,  the  facts  of  radioactivity  dem- 
onstrated that  enormous  stores  of  energy 
must  bo  locked  up  within  the  structures  of 
atoms;  for  a  gram  of  radium  in  disintegrat- 
ing into  lead  and  helium  actually  yields 
■three  hundred  thousand  times  as  much 
heat  energy  as  does  the  burning  of  a  gram 
of  coal. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  clearly  be  of  enormous 
import  to  the  future  of  mankind  if  we  can 
find  some  form  of  subatomic  energy.  In- 
deed, since  in  a  few  hundred  years  all  of  our 
available  coal  will  be  gone,  unless  new 
sources  of  energy  can  be  discovered  or  de- 
veloped, an  industrial  civilization  of  the 
type  which  we  now  have  will  no  longer  be 
possible. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  there 
has  been  no  indication  from  any  quarter 
of  the  possibility  of  finding  artificial  and 
controllable  means  of  liberating  the  energy 
contained  within  the  atoms  of  the  elements. 
That  some  of  this  is  being  spontaneously 
libera  ted  is  of  little  industrial  importance, 
since  the  radioactive  elements  exist  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  if  all  the  radium  in 
America  wero  ttirned  over  to  the  popcorn 
man  on  the  corner  it  would  not  suffice  to 
continuously  pop  his  corn  and  roast  his 
peanuts. 

"Is  there  then  any  prospect  of  finding  a 
way  to  extract  by  artificial  means  tho 
energy  from  tho  atoms?  Not  as  yet;  for 
neither  in  these  new  experiments  of  Ruth- 
erford's nor  in  any  which  have  yet  been 
reported  from  any  quarter  has  there  been 
any  indication  of  an  artificial  disintegra- 
tion of  atoms  which  liberates  more  energy 
than  that  supplied.  If,  howevor,  it  can 
first,  be  proved  that  the  heavier  elements 
can  be  artificially  disintegrated  into  lighter 
ones,  one  step  at  least  will  have  been  taken 
in  tho  right  direction,  and  other  steps  may 
porhaps  follow  as  our  control  over  nature 
becomes  more  complete. 

"Now,  this  first  step  appears  to  have  been 
already  taken,  for  we  have  had  for  at  loast 
eight  years  the  best  of  indications  that  it  is 
posisblo  to  produce  hydrogen  artificially 
from  heavier  elements.  More  than  ten 
years  ago  a  long  series  of  experiments  was 
conduct!  d  in  the  Ryerson  laboratory,  in 
which  we  thought  that  we  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  very  high  potential  electrical  dis- 
charges in  vacuo  a  continuous  evolution  of 
helium  and  hydrogen  from  aluminum  and 
other  electrodes. 

"Dr.  George  Winchester,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  these  experiments,  carried  them  on 
further,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1914,  he 
published  a-  paper  in  The  Physical  Review, 
in  which  he  reported  that  tho  helium  and 
neon,  which  others  had  thought  might  be 
evolved  by  heavy  electrical  discharges  in 
vacuum  tubes,  gradually  disappeared  with 
continued  sparking,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
electrodes;  yet,  to  quote  his  words: 

"  'The  case  of  hydrogen  is  different.  So 
far  as  these  experiments  have  gone  there  has 
been  no  instance  when  hydrogen  eould  not 
be  obtained  so  long  as  any  metal  of  the 
cathode  remained.  Apparently,  then,  hy- 
drogen is  evolved  as  long  as  any  metal 
remains  iu  the  tube.' 
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"  Dr.  Winchester  had,  then,  produced  and 
published  by  1914  powerful  evidence  that 
hydrogen  may  be  artificially  generated  by 
high  potential  electrical  discharges  in  vacuo 
between  aluminum  electrodes.  Similarly, 
about  a  year  ago,  .  .  .  the  author  reported 
the  continued  appearance  of  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  powerful  spark 
discharges  in  vacuo  between  metal  elec- 
trodes made  of  iron,  nickel,  carbon,  and 
zinc,  and  inferred  the  artificial  production 
of  hydrogen 

"Professor  Rutherford's  experiments  are 
strongly  confirmatory  of  these  conclusions. 
They  show  that  when  the  alpha  particle 
from  radium  hits  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  of 
nitrogen  it  knocks  out  of  it  a  particle  which 
moves  with  such  a  speed  and  with  such  a 
curvature  in  a  magnetic  field  that  it  ap- 
parently must  be  a  charged  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. The  evidence  is  very  strong,  how- 
ever, that  it  acquires  its  energy  from  the 
alpha  particle  which  hit  it,  rather  than  from 
the  liberation  of  energy  from  the  nitrogen 
atom.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  energy 
which  Professor  Rutherford  must  expend 
to  produce  these  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  many 
billion  times  greater  than  the  energy  con- 
tained in  the  ejected  hydrogen. 

"It  is  probable  that  this  ratio  is  also 
large  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Winchester 
and  the  author,  but  at  any  rate  the  evidence 
is  now  exceedingly  strong  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  hydrogen  by  the  artificial  dis- 
integration of  a  number  of  heavier  elements. 
Professor  Rutherford's  experiments  are  also 
interesting  in  that  his  alpha  particles  in  ad- 
dition to  knocking  hydrogen  out  of  nitro- 
gen appear  also  to  knock  out  of  both  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  an  element  of  atomic 
weight  3,  which  in  practically  all  of  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties  should  be 
indistinguishable  from  helium. 

"These  experiments  then  represent  a 
distinct  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the 
artificial  disintegration  of  the  elements." 


AMERICAN  LUMBERING  APPLIAN- 
CES FOR  INDIA  — Many  of  the  "ex- 
cellent mechanical  methods  of  extracting 
timber  at  present  practised  in  America," 
says  C.  Gilbert  Rogers,  Director  of  Forest 
Studies  in  America  to  the  Government  of 
India,  can  be  introduced  in  India  and  other 
Eastern  lands.  Mr.  Rogers  was  misquoted 
in  the  report  of  an  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered recently  before  the  members  of  the 
South  Appalachian  Logging  Congress.  He 
was  made  to  say:  "None  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  used  in  America  can  be  intro- 
duced in  India  with  any  degree  of  success." 
His  complete  statement  in  this  connection 
ran  as  follows: 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  until  the  existing 
methods  of  extracting  teak  are  modified 
(which  is  under  consideration)  or  a  demand 
for  the  other  species  springs  up  which  will 
warrant  their  extraction  with  teak,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  introduce  any  of  the 
mechanical  means  of  extraction  in  America 
(as  at  present  applied)  into  the  teak  forests 
of  Burma." 

There  are  many  other  types  of  forest, 
writes  Mr.  Rogers,  into  which  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can methods. 


Modest  About  Them. — A  very  queer 
element  about  the  Los  Angeles  quakes  is 
that  they  are  not  held  to  be  bigger  than  t  hose 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


Five  Quick  Effects 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


This  new  way  of  tooth  brushing  brings 
five  desired  effects.  Some  are  immediate, 
all  are  quick.  A  ten-day  test,  which  costs 
you  nothing,  will  clearly  show  you  what 
they  mean  to  you. 

Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise  this 
new-day  method.  Millions  now  employ 
it.  You  see  the  results  in  glistening  teeth 
wherever  people  gather.  Now  let  your 
own  teeth  show  them. 

You  must  fight  film 

Brushing  does  not  save  the  teeth  if  you 
leave  the  film.  That's  why  well-brushed 
teeth  so  often  discolor  and  decay. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end  it, 
so  very  few  people  have  escaped  its  damage. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
So  dental  science  has  in  late  years  sought 
ways  to  fight  that  film. 

Scientific  methods 

Efficient  methods  have  been  found.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  them  by  many 
careful  tests.  The  best  dental  opinion 
endorses  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  to  let  all 
know  its  benefits  a  10- Day  Tube  is  being 
sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


A  10-Day  test  is  free 


Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself.  The 
results  are  unique  and  conspicuous.  And 
a  book  we  send  tells  what  each  one  means. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another  mul- 
tiplies the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva, 
to  digest  starch  deposits  that  cling.  The 
saliva's  alkalinity  is  multiplied  also.  That 
to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

Two   factors   directly   attack   the   film 


REG    US.      laM^HMMBaiHHBh 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so  highly  polished 
that  film    cannot  easily  adhere. 

Pepsodent  twice  daily  attacks  the  teeth's 
chief  enemies. 

Send  the  coupon  for  this  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten   as   the   film-coats  disappear. 

The  results  in  ten  days  will  amaze  and 
delight  you.  Make  this  test  now.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  32,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


5A  Motor  Robes 

Fifty  years  of  excellence 
made  5A  famous  on  horse 
blankets.  Now  5A  on  motor  robes  spells 
Quality,  superiority,  style  and  beauty. 

WILLIAM    AYRES    &   SONS,   Phila.,  Pa. 
Makers   of   5A    Horse   Blankets 
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HOG  ISLAND  SHIP  YARD  FOR  SALE 

The   Yard   Is   Near  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

11  be  received  up  to  October  30,  1920, 
ffice  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emer- 

9  Division, 
-  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  then 
opened  in  the  office  of  the  Board  in  the  presence  of  the 
IRMAN. 

HOt;    ISLAND    HAS 

\B  area  of  94a  B0M,  water  frontage  of  two  miles. 
TO  warehouses,  approxima  tely  S<i  miles  railroad 
tracks,  21  miles  of  roaJv  54  shipbuilding  »:n>. 
M  minflf  ami  drainage,  7  steamship  piers,  ad- 
ministration, record  anJ  telephone  buildings, 
■.hop  buildings,  power,  air.  electric,  steam,  water 
and  oil  lines,  classification  \ards  and  fire  protec- 
tion. Detailed  Inventory,  blueprints,  photo- 
graphs and  other  data  have  been  Bled  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Supply  and  Sales 
Division,  6th  and  B  Streets  S.  \\  ..  Washington, 
.).  t:.  Bids  mosl  be  submitted  In  duplicate  on 
standard  proposal  forms,  made  in  the  manner 
designated  therein  and  inclosed  In  sealed  en- 
velope   marked    ''Proposal    \<>.    -'nor.    not    to   be 

opened  until  October  .<).  1020."  Bids  must  be 
accompanied    by    certified    check,    made    payable 

to  the  United  States  shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet    Corporation   for    II, Mo,  000.     The   balance 

Of  the  purchase  price  is  i,>  be  paid  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  exceeding  in  an>  case  five 
wars  from  date  of  sale.  litle  to  the  property 
will  remain  in  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
1  mergency  Pleat  Corporation  until  full  purchase 
price  has  been  paid.  The  Corporation  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 
United    Statis    .Shipping    Hoard    I  mergencN    Fleet 

( lorporatton. 
\\.    s.    BENSON,   President 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


ITALY'S   TAX 

I*N  seeking  relief  from  the  crushing 
burdens  imposed  by  war  Italy  has  re- 
sorted id  the  expedient  of  imposing  a  levy 
on  capital,  and  is  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  try  an  experiment  which  has  for 
many  years  been  the  subject  of  academic 
discussion.  The  idea  was  adopted  by 
Signor  Xitti's  Government  last  year, 
shortly  after  it  came  into  power,  and,  after 
one  scheme  at  least  had  been  considered  and 
rejected,  a  law  was  promulgated  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1919,  imposing  "an  extraordinary 
tax  on  capital."  Only  time  can  show  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  measure,  but 
a  discussion  of  it  by  The  Anglo-Italian 
Review  tends  to  show  that  the  new  scheme 
of  taxation  is  made  as  equitable  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  it  falls  most  heavily  on  those 
who  profited  through  the  war.  In  short, 
the  broadest  backs  are  made  to  bear  the 
greatest  burden.  On  the  same  date  an- 
other law  of  similar  nature  and  with  a 
similar  object  was  passed,  imposing  a  tax 
on  "increases  of  capital  due  to  the  war." 
These  experiments  are  of  extreme  interest 
to  other  nations  which,  like  Italy,  are 
wrestling  with  the  largo  financial  problems 
left  by  the  war,  and  our  authority  thinks 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy  for 
undertaking  an  experiment  whereby  all  of 
US  may  profit. 

The  law  imposing  the  tax  on  capital  has 
already  been  amended  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience of  its  working  gained  during  the 
few  months  it  has  been  in  force.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  con- 
cerning the  tax  proper  in  its  relation  to  the 
ordinary  taxpayer,  and  the  second  part 
dealing  with  the  special  case  of  persons 
who  have  suffered  loss  owing  to  the  war. 
The  Review  discusses  only  the  first  part  as 
being  of  immediate  interest,  and  says: 

The  payment  of  the  tax  is  spread  over 
thirty  years,  and  the  taxpayer  has  the 
choice  of  redeeming  the  tax  for  the  whole 
thirty  years,  or  for  any  of  the  four  periods 
of  asa  -sment  described  below,  by  payment 
Of  lump  sums,  or  of  paying  in  each  of  the 
thirty  years  a  charge  which  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  capital.  In 
the  latter  case  the  tax  closely  resembles  a 
temporary  addition  to  the  income  tax. 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  tax- 
able  capital  is  very  comprehensive;  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  no  property  of  any 
description  escapes.  The  Italian  citizen 
ban  to  pay  on  his  property  in  Italy  and 
abroad,  foreigners  have  to  pay  on  property 
i  hey  hold  La  Italy,  but  in  the  case  of  foreign 
business  undertakings  the  tax  is  charged 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  whole  period  instead  of  the  pro- 
iv<  rata  fixt  for  other  taxpayers.  All 
lands  and  buildings,  all  capital  invested  in 
government  securities  or  in  private  com- 
panies, all  industrial  and  agricultural 
including  machinery,  live  stock, 
and  .    are    taxable,    even    rights   of 


ON   CAPITAL 

user,  etc.,  must  be  capitalized  and  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration  of  wealth. 

The  exemptions,  however,  are  also  nu- 
merous and  important.  All  property  be- 
longing to  the  state,  to  local  authorities,  all 
charitable  institutions,  friendly  societies, 
and  property  belonging  to  foreign  states 
are  exempt.  In  order  to  encourage  thrift, 
insurance  premiums  and  annuities  are 
capitalized,  and  the  amount  thus  arrived 
at  is  deducted  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
taxable  capital.  Similarly  religion  and 
learning  are  encouraged  by  exempting  from 
taxation  church  ornaments,  public  libra- 
ries, museums,  and  collections,  and  the 
funds  of  societies  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific,  historical,  or  literary  research. 

Great  foresight  is  also  shown  by  exempt- 
ing foreign  capital  deposited  in  Italian 
banks,  including  remittances  from  emi- 
grants, as  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
Italy  needs  foreign  money,  and  care  is  ac- 
cordingly taken  not  to  discourage  the 
foreign  investors. 

Regulations  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  fortune  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
declaration  of  capital  required  by  the  law 
are  numerous  and  complicated.  The  total 
time  for  the  life  of  the  tax  is  subdivided 
into  periods,  and  there  are  elaborate  meth- 
ods for  the  calculation  of  capital  in  each 
period.  In  brief,  however,  the  value  of  all 
the  separate  items  which  make  up  a  per- 
son's fortune  are  added  together,  and  the 
amount  of  taxable  capital  is  arrived  at 
by  deducting  all  debts  and  all  sums  paid  .a 
taxation  which  have  not  already  been  de- 
ducted when  the  valuation  of  each  separate 
item  was  calculated.  Errors  come  to 
light,  of  course,  in  the  declaratory  docu- 
ments; but  the  Government  arranges  for 
the  correction  of  these  without  exacting 
any  fino  or  payment  of  arrears  from  the 
defaulter.  This  is  a  very  wise  measure, 
comments  The  Review,  for,  tho  the  Trea- 
sury will  no  doubt  lose  a  certain  amount  in 
fines  and  arrears,  a  great  deal  of  expendi- 
ture on  litigation  and  on  collecting  and 
assessing  fines  and  arrears  will  be  saved, 
and  direct  incitement  to  fraudulent  return 
will  be  removed.  A.s  regards  the  rates  of 
tax  payable,  all  fortunes  below  twenty 
thousand  lire  are  exempt,  and  the  total 
amount  of  tax  payable1  varies  from  five 
per  cent,  on  fortunes  under  fifty  thousand 
lire  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  fortunes 
over  one  hundred  million  lire.  Annual 
amounts  payable  vary  likewise  between 
.1(17  to  .833  per  cent.    Continuing: 

On  April  22,  1020,  when  the  law  had  been 
in  force  for  some  months,  a  new  decree  was 
passed  which  embodied  reforms  found 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
trained  since  the  law  of  November  24  had 
come  into  force.  In  the  first  place,  the 
payment  of  the  tax  is  restricted  to  twenty 
years  only,  instead  of  thirty,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  raise  the  limit  of 
exempted  fortunes  up  to  fifty  thousand 
lire,     and     to     reduce     considerably     the 
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Alhtetl  fur- 
niture as  seen 
in  a  modern 
office. 


Office  Furniture 


The  strength  of  this  Allsteel  desk  makes  it 
possible  to  eliminate  the  center  legs,  thus  giving 
more  foot  room.  The  bronze  binding  strip  and 
hardware  give  an  added  touch  o  f  refinement. 


THE  successful  man  likes  to 
have  his  office  equipment  ex- 
press the  efficiency  and  permanence 
of  his  business.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  some  of  the  foremost  firms 
of  the  country  use  Allsteel  furniture 
— such  firms  as  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Willys- Overland  Co.,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Radiator  Co. 

It  is  a  sign  of  progress  to  have 
Allsteel  supplant  wood  for  desks, 
tables,    and    other    office    equip- 
ment.   Consider  the 
advantages  of  Allsteel 
furniture:       It    will 
not  depreciate  with 
use.     It  is  fire-resist- 
The     drawers 


ing. 


will  not  swell,  warp,  or  stick,  and 
the  joints  will  not  open.  >  It  pro- 
tects your  papers  from  rodents  and 
vermin.  It  is  sanitary,  dignified, 
and  permanently  beautiful.  It  is 
modern.. 

To  appreciate  fully  Allsteel 
equipment  you  must  see  the  com- 
plete line  at  the  Allsteel  store  in 
your  town  —  desks,  safes,  filing 
cabinets,  bank  busses,  tables,  and 
shelving.  You  can  have  Allsteel 
in  perfect  reproductions  of  ma- 
hogany and  oak  or  in  the  beauti- 
ful olive  green  enamel. 

You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  88-page 
illustrated  catalogue 
of  office  furniture, 
which  we  will  gladly 
mail  you  on  request. 


The  General  Firep roofing  Company 

New  York        Chicago       Boston      KoUno'StOWn  .OHlO       Washington      Atlanta       Seattlt 


Chicago       Boston      KoUU^StOWn  ^OHlO       Washington 
Dealers  in  A II  Principal  Cititt 
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The 

BELMONT 

NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  preat  hotels  of  Pershing  Square 

J()H.\  McE.  BOWMAN,  President 


Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Hand  your  bag  to  the  Red  Cap  and  say  "Belmont" 

James  Woods,  vice-pres.  and  managing  director 

Its  quiet,  conservative  luxury  makes  a  universal  appeal.  It 
has  always  been  particularly  attractive  to  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  business,  financial  and  professional  worlds. 


The  Belmont  is  famed  architec- 
tural1 v  I'll  t '■  i <-  ruM  I  intif-s  and  In.  auty 
interior,  the  accessibility  of 

iblic  rooms,  ami  its  ibsolutely 
fireproof  construction.  Every 
modern  comfort  and  convenience, 
with  the  concentrated  effort  of  ex- 
pert management  along  personal- 
service  lii  cs  n  me  in  I  lome 
icr  in   New    York. 

••  ith  the  other  Pershing  Square 


Motels,  the  traveler  arriving  at 
(Jr. mil  Central  Terminal  goes 
directly  to  The  Belmont  without 
taxicab  or  baggage  transfer.  Close 
to  theatres,  clubs,  libraries,  music 
and  art  exhibitions;  but  a 
stip  from  Fifth  Avenue  —  the 
heart  of  the  fashionable  shopping 
district.  Surface  cars  and  elevated 
at  hand.  Direct  indoor  connection 
li>  subway  with  all  pqrts  of  the  city. 


Hotels  hi  New  York  muter  Mr.  Bowman's  direction 

The  Hi  I  two 


Ad  JG  ' » ;i  I 

Hotel  Commodore 

GcoW.Sv.  £  a 

i  Terminal 

tb«  I  elt" 


Murray  Hill  Hotel 

Jam         '■  Vi    >    Pres. 

\  Short   ISlock  from  i he  Station 

The  Ansonia 

M.  TlERNCV.  V.r.E-PRts. 

Broadway  ai  73rd  Street 
In  the  Kivemidc  r<  lidential  section 


Pi  lRSHING  Square  Hoti  ls,NewYokkx 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


amount  of  taxation  payable  on  small 
fortunes.  The  rates  are  now  4.50  per  cent . 
Dii  fortunes  under  one  hundred  thousand 
lire  and  the  amount  payable  annually  is 
.225  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  fortunes 
over  five  hundred  thousand  lire  are  very 
much  more  heavily  taxed  until  we  reach 
the  extremely  heavy  percentage  of  fifty 
per  cent.  I'or  the  total  tax  and  2.50  per 
cent,  for  the  amount  payable  annually  on 
fortunes  of  one  hundred  million  lire  and 
over.  The  burden  is  laid  most  heavily  on 
the  broadest  back.  As  a  setoff  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  limit  of  exempted  capital  to 
fifty  thousand  lire  no  deductions  are  now 
allowed  on  the  score  of  obligations  to  sup- 
port dependents. 

Another  reform  is  that  money  sent  abroad 
or  property  acquired  outside  Italy  since 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  war 
(August  1,  1914)  is  now  subject  to  the  tax. 
Previously  the  date  fixt  was  July  1,  1919. 
All  money  sent  abroad  during  the  period  of 
the  war  is  now  subject  to  the  tax.  This  is, 
of  course,  intended  to  hit  all  those  who 
have  invested  in  foreign  countries  in  pref- 
erence to  Italy,  in  order  to  escape  all  the 
special  taxes  which  have  been  imposed 
during  the  war  and  after  its  termination, 
and  who  placed  private  gain  before  their 
country's  need. 

An  important  form  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  is  that  the  assessment 
which  under  the  original  law  was  to  come 
into  force  after  six  years  now  becomes  the 
final  assessment  for  the  whole  period,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  declarations  are  therefore 
no  longer  needed.  The  rough  assessment 
for  real  property  which  was  to  bo  in  force 
for  the  first  six  years  is  now  restricted 
to  five  years,  and  is  to  be  a  provisional 
measure  only,  subject  to  adjustment  when 
the  final  assessment  shall  have  been  made. 
Only  one  declaration  need  therefore  to  be 
made  by  the  taxpayer.  The  various  revi- 
sions of  assessments  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  an  enormous  amount  of  admin- 
istrative work  is  saved.  The  cost  of 
assessing  will  no  doubt  be  considerably 
reduced  in  consequence,  which  is  all  to  the 
gain  of  the  state. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  annual  charges 
which  are  now  payable,  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  persons  will  lie  obliged  to  sell  out 
their  securities,  or  otherwise  realize  their 
assets,  as  the  tax  is  still  not  so  heavy 
as  i<>  make  it  impossible  to  pay  it  out  of 
revenue.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  their  capital 
intact,  many  will  have  to  reduco  their 
expenditure  considerably,  or  to  increase 
their  out  pul   of  work. 

Minor  points  to  be  noted  are  that  a 
dot  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  wife, 
and  not  as  forming  part  of  the  husband's 
fori  une,  and  the  tax  can  be  redeemed  at 
any  time  at  a  discounl  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  A  book  of  ministerial  instructions 
has  now  been  issued,  which  contains  tables 
with  the  help  of  which  !  he  amount   payable 

in  order  to  redeem  the  tax  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated. A  similar  table  shows  how  to  cal- 
culate the  various  annual  amounts  pay- 
able by  taxpayers  who  wish  to  pay  then- 
tax  in  fewer  annual  payments  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  law.  In  this  cast;  also 
a  discounl  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 

annum  is  allowed. 

The  new  measures,  in  fact,  hasten  the 
process  of  collecting,  relieve  small  for- 
tunes,  ami  increase  tins  burdens  on  large 
ones,  a  .nd  simplify  administrative  procedure. 
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Increased  My   Business   50% 


"25,000  pieces  of  mail  advertising  sent  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers  monthly 
—  Three  letters  to  classified  list  of  250 
brought  $1500  worth  of  sales — Two  letters  to  150 
brought  $1000 — 50%  increase  last  year,  with  year  half 
gone  when  we  began — Will  increase  50%  this  year." 

These  are  the  gratifying  results  of  Mr. 
Robinson's    Addressograph    experience    in 

BUILDING  A  BIG  STORE  BIGGER  in  a  small 
town.  Thousands  of  concerns  everywhere,  large  and  small,  are 
enjoying  similar  Addressograph  dividend-producing  advantages. 

From  card  index  metal  plates — Addresso- 


D.  W.  Robinson,  "Robinson' \r,"  Alma,  Mich. 

graph  prints  names  and  data  in  exact  type- 
writer style   type — on   envelopes,   cards  or 

any  form  15  TIMES  FASTER  than  by  pen  or  type- 
writer, at  a  fraction  of  the  cost!  Fills  in  duplicated  form 
letters  as  good  as  best  typists.      Errors  impossible! 

"Almost    Human"    Automatic    Selector 

feature  enables  you  to  address  or  skip  certain  names  on 
your  list  as  desired,  without  any  effort  on  part  of  operator. 
Classifications  unlimited.      Duplicate  files  unnecessary. 

As  "Robinson's"  is  doing  you  can  do! 

There's  an  Addressograph  for  every  line,  every  size  of 
business.  Have  representative  demonstrate  right  at  your  desk. 
No  cost.      No  obligation. 


915  W.  Van  Buren  St 
CHICAGO 


741  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


%&Lm 


i;  !\ 


Allentown,  Pa. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Card  Index  Plates  Made  by   Your  Clerk  or  at  Nearest  Service  Station 

UNITED  STATES  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

El  Paso,  Texas  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 
Toronto  Vancouver  Montreal  Winnipeg 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(21) 
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I'/    sup- 
plied -xhrre  sttiim  is  not  available. 


vfactones 

Uniform  Heat  Everywhere 

Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz  Patent)  Heaters  will 
maintain  a  uniform,  comfortable  temperature 
everywhere  in  your  factory;  far-off  corners, 
northern  exposures,  the  space  imme- 
diately under  the  ceiling  or  directly 
over  the  floor  —  all  are  heated  to  the 
same  even  degree.  There  are  no  places 
always  too  hot,  while  others  remain  too 
cold.  This  is  true  because  Skinner 
Heaters  are  scientifically  designed  to 
follow  natural  laws. 

Skinner  Heaters  are  built  as  compact, 
individual  units;  there  are  no  compli- 
cated systems  of  distributing  pipes  or 
ducts;  installation  cost  is  15  to  50'  ?> 
lower  than  any  other  type;  mainte- 
nance cost  is  equally  low;  are  portable 
and  require  no  special  foundations. 
Performance    is    positively    guaranteed. 

Get  Bulletin  No.  50 

Send  now  for  Bulletin  No.  50  and  list  of  users 
— it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  learn  more  about 
Skinner  Bros.  Heaters,  and  what  they  will  do 
in  your  plant. 

Skinner    Bros.    Mfg.   Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SKINNER 

BAETZ  PATENT  HEATING  SYSTEM 


BROS 


What's  Your 
Labeling  Problem? 

SUPPOSE  you  put  up  a  product  in 
oval  bottles  and  must  affix  a  varnished 
label  extending  all  'round  to  each  bottle, 
as  quickly,  accurately,  economically  as 
possible. 

World   Labeler 


— does  just  this  for  McCormick  6c  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  manufacturers  of  Iron 
Glue.  The  company  also  uses  WORLD 
LABELER  for  labeling  their  Bee  Brand 
products,  which  come  in  bottles  and 
packages  of  many  sizes  and  shapes. 

YOUR    Labeling    Problem? 

ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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They  also  tend  to  emphasize  the  extraor- 
dinary and  temporary  character  of  the 
tax.  Not  only  is  the  period  during  which 
it  is  payable  limited  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  years,  but  the  assessment  on  which 
it  is  to  be  paid  is  that  of  the  capital,  as  it 
was  on  January  1,  1020.  Subsequent  ad- 
ditions to  capital  are  not  taxed,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  original  law,  and  fresh 
saving  is,  therefore,  encouraged.  This  is 
particularly  important  at  the  present  time, 
when  fresh  capital  is  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  make  good  the  ra\  ages  of  war. 

The  tax  on  increments  of  capital  gained 
during  the  war  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  levy  on  capital  and  the  tax  on  war- 
profits;  in  fact,  the  several  amendments  of 
the  law  imposing  the  tax  on  war-profits 
are  incorporated  with  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1919,  which  established  the  tax  on 
increases  of  capital. 

Increases  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  are  defined  as  increases  in  wealth 
derived  from  profits  gained  in  the  exercise 
of  industry  or  trade  due  to  the  war.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  tax  imposed  on  savings  accu- 
mulated out  of  the  extraordinary  profits 
gained  during  the  war. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the 
increase  of  wealth,  tho  total  net  profits 
gained  between  August  1,  1914,  and 
December  31,  1919,  are  taken,  and  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayer's  normal  profits,  of 
tax  and  supertax  on  war-profits,  and  all 
other  taxes  on  profits,  e.g.,  income  tax  and 
all  sums  spent  for  charitable  purposes  and 
on  public  works,  are  deducted,  and  tho 
remainder  constitutes  the  increase  of 
capital  due  to  the  war.  Allowance  is, 
therefore,  made  in  computing  the  amount 
of  "war-increment"  for  sums  paid  out  in 
special  war-taxation. 

The  amount  of  tax  payable  can  be 
charged  in  one  charge  for  the  whole  period 
or  in  separate  charges,  one  for  the  period 
August  1,  1914-December  31,  1915,  and 
one  for  every  subsequent  year  up  to  tho 
end  of  1919. 

A  sum  of  twenty  thousand  lire  on  five 
per  cent,  of  the  taxpayer's  total  capital, 
whichever  is  greater,  is  considered  as  a 
fair  increase  of  wealth  for  tho  war-period, 
and  increments  to  that  amount  are  exempt. 

The  amendments  passed  on  April  22, 
1020,  increase  the  rates  of  taxation  on  tho 
larger  increments  of  wealth  till  all  incre- 
ments exceeding  seventy  per  cent,  of  Hie 
normal  capital  and  seven  hundred  per  cent, 
of  a  middleman's  profits,  pay  a  charge  of 
eighty  per  cent,  on  the  "unreasonable" 
increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  taxpayer  who  gives 
sufficient  guaranties  is  allowed  to  pay  the 
tax  in  annual  instalments  not  exceeding 
1  welve  in  all. 

This  tax,  added  to  that  on  war-profits,  in- 
creases the  burden  borne  by  the  "profiteer" 
in  some  cases  to  nine-tenths  of  his  profits, 
a  truly  formidable  burden. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  postwar  tax- 
ation in  Italy  is  very  bold  in  character. 
Precedent  is  disregarded,  and  new  expedi- 
ents are  being  tried  in  all  directions.  As 
far  as  can  bo  gaged,  the  true  interests  of 
the  country  appear  to  be  safeguarded, 
tho  many  individuals  will  be  very  hard  hit. 
The  future  only  can  show  whether  these 
measures  will  prove  wise  and  effective  in 
restoring  Hie  finances  of  the  country,  or 
whether  they  will,  as  some  authorities 
a  ert,  prove  ruinous  and  bring  disaster 
on  thi'  whole  nation. 
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MEXICO  AS  AN  OIL-WELL 

MEXICO'S  huge  resource  in  oil  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that,  if  all  handicaps  had  been 
removed,  the  southern  Republic  in  1919 
could  have  outmeasured  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined  in  the  fluid  product. 
Data  prepared  by  the  Latin-American 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  shed  new  and  inter- 
esting light  on  the  subject,  notes  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  and  reveal  Mexico 
as  the  coming  leader  of  the  world  in  oil 
production.  So  far,  however,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  development  of  Mexico's  re- 
sources has  been  hindered  by  inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  both  for  oil  and 
materials;  by  lack  of  sufficient  storage  and 
by  demoralized  political  conditions.  If, 
however,  these  handicaps  had  been  re- 
moved, we  learn — 

Mexico  in  1919  could  have  produced 
from  the  wells  then  flowing  32,000,000 
barrels  more  oil  than  was  actually  pro- 
duced in  all  other  countries  combined  and 
a  full  170,000,000  barrels  more  than  the 
United  States  produced  in  1919. 

The  enormous  output  of  Mexico's  indi- 
vidual wells  is  the  secret  of  the  country's 
tremendous  potential  production.  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  comparison  is  made 
with  the  wells  in  the  United  States.  The 
oldest  wells  in  this  country  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  number  about  100,- 
000,  with  an  average  daily  yield  of  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  barrel  per  well;  the  newest 
region  is  the  Rocky  Mountain,  with  400 
wells  and  an  average  per  well  of  40  barrels 
a  day;  the  Mid-Continent  field  of  America, 
with  nearly  40,000  wells,  averages  9  barrels 
daily;  the  California  field,  with  an  annual 
production  of  about  100,000,000  barrels, 
yields  an  average  of  30  barrels  daily  per 
well. 

If  all  the  producing  wells  of  Mexico  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  average  actual 
production  per  well  is  approximately  1,000 
barrels  daily.  There  are  25  wells  in  Mexico 
which,  if  permitted  to  flow  without  re- 
straint, would  yield  600,000  barrels  a  day, 
or  an  individual  average  of  24,000  barrels. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  eight 
producing  wells  were  drilled  in  the  Tampico 
region  with  a  possible  total  daily  flow  of 
584,798  barrels. 

The  menace  of  salt  water  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  primary  factors  in  holding  down 
well  production.  Several  of  Mexico's  most 
important  fields  have  suffered  severely  from 
this  invasion,  including  the  Tepetate,  Hua- 
steca,  and  Casiano.  How  abrupt  the  ac- 
tion may  be  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  the 
Potrero  del  Llano  well,  the  property  of  the 
Mexican  Eagle  Company,  which,  after 
flowing  for  eight  years  and  having  pro- 
duced more  than  100,000,000  barrels  of  oil, 
began  to  yield  salt  water  overnight  and, 
since  December,  1918,  has  been  considered 
a  loss. 

From  the  Mexican  Government's  figures 
of  a  potential  production  of  1,594,740  bar- 
rels daily  in  March,  1919,  and  of  1,995,223 
barrels  daily  in  November,  1919,  it  would 
appear  that  the  menace  from  salt  water  has 
not  reached  any  great  proportions,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that,  during  this  time  of 
apparent  increasing  potential  production, 
the  various  companies  had  developed  and 
brought  in  several  new  wells,  which  more 
than  offset  the  immense  losses  from  salt 
water.  The  appearance  of  salt  water  in 
several  of  the  oldest  and  largest  producing 


Credit  is  Progressive 

Local  success  —  local  reputation  —  creates  local  credit.  As  a 
business  expands,  extending  its  acquaintance  and  broadening 
its  market,  it  gradually  develops  a  national  character  and  is 
entitled  to  a  national  credit. 

The  customers  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  are  concerns 
which  have  built  up  national  and  inter- 
national relations,  requiring  credit  re- 
sources proportionate  to  their  operations. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^SHAPE 

$722  $822  $9-22 a $10 22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


54.50  $5.005550 


nHE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
_  in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Pouplas  shoes  are  for  salo  by  over  0000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


Insist  on  having  W.  L 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price 
Is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 
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POW  E  R 

IN  ancient  Egypt,  300,000  men  toiled  for  thirty 
years  to  raise  a  pyramid  to  the  glory  of  Cheops. 
Armies  of  slaves,  straining  and  struggling  for  foot- 
hold, aided  only  by  the  crudest  of  tools,  moved  the 
massive  blocks  of  stone  inch  by  inch  into  position. 
But  the  brawn  of  all  the  men  of  Cheops'  mighty 
kingdom  could  not  turn  the  wheels  of  modern  in- 
dustry which  are  driven  by  the  energy  transmitted 
over  slender  wires  from  the  turbines  of  Niagara. 

Only  a  few  generations  separate  the  old- 
time  mills  driven  by  water  wheels  and  to- 
day's great  industrial  plants  using  thou- 
sands of  horsepower.  Improved  use  of 
power  made  this  rapid  growth  possible. 
Steam  and  electricity  are  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  practically  every 
article  in  daily  use. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers,  have 
been  consultants  and  designers  in  the  solu- 
tion of  industrial  power  problems  for  nearly 
90  years.  The  constant  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial methods  has  always  found  us  ready; 
invariably  among  the  leaders  in  solving  im- 
portant power  problems. 

Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


BUILDING   WITH   JORFSICHT 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

IXKITIVI     OFFICE     '       I  r.leral    Street,   BOSTON 
LeczwooB,  Gum  A  Co     or   Cakaha,  Limit-id,  285  Bearer  HjII  Hill,  Montual 

<>*  CUCAOO  KIW    TOK  Df.TKOIT 

ATLANTA  rtrv  ru  CMBLOTT1  1-HiLADH.rHi a 

'  I  <~KWOOr>    GK1    I    '    I  .    47     Avrn.x-   .1-    VOptf.    TAHIS.   FRANCE 
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fields  in  Mexico  is  expected  to  stimulate  ilio 

exploration  and  development  of  other  fields, 
particularly  the  known  fields  farther  south. 

Of  the  total  investment  in  the  oil  indus- 
try of  Mexico  97  per  cent,  is  held  by  for- 
eigners. In  the  petroleum  industry  of  the 
United  States  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  is  held  by  foreign  capital.  In 
1918  there  were  27  companies  in  Mexico 
producing  oil  in  commercial  quantities,  17 
of  t  hese  being  owned  by  Americans.  Of  the 
total  of  <);>,N2S,326  barrels  produced  in 
Mexico  in  1918  American  interests  pro 
duced  73  per  cent. 

As  of  November,  1919,  there  were  305 
producing  wells  in  Mexico  with  a  potential 
output  of  1,600,000  barrels  daily.  Of  these, 
200  are  owned  and  operated  by  American 
capital,  and  have  a  potential  daily  capacity 
of  1,300,000  barrels. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   HELPING   TO 
REBUILD  WORLD'S  RAILWAYS^ 

r^  1 1  E  railroads  of  the  world  are  turning 
-■■  to  the  United  States  for  material 
with  which  to  renew  and  enlarge  their  work- 
ing plants,  say^  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Xew  York  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  Exports 
of  railway  material  from  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920  aggregated  more 
than  $150,000,000  in  value,  as  against 
$80,000,000  in  1918,  and  $25,000,000  in 
the  year  before  the  war.  Necessarily, 
we  are  told,  the  world's  railways  "marked 
time"  to  a  very  considerable  extent  dur- 
ing the  war,  especially  in  new  construe 
tion.     And,  continues  the  statement, 

Even  in  our  own  country  the  number  of 
miles  of  road  constructed  in  the  six  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been 
little  more  than  that  of  certain  single  years 
during  the  period  of  our  active  railway 
construction.  In  Europe  the  construction 
of  new  roads  was,  of  course,  limited  by  war- 
demands  and  in  many  cases  the  destruc- 
tion far  exceeded  the  construction.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  had  relied 
chiefly  upon  Europe  for  financing  new  con- 
struction and  supplying  materials  therefor, 
the. industry  of  railroad  building  came  also 
to  practically  a  standstill,  and  the  world'? 
railway  mileage  emerged  from  the  war- 
period  showing  but  a  small  percentage  of 
gain  over  that  at  its  beginning. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  then,  to  find  that 
our  exports  of  materials  for  railways  in 
1920  an^  six  times  as  much  in  value  as  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war.  Indeed,  the 
grand  total  of  material  exported  for  rail- 
way's would  probably  approximate,  and 
perhaps  exceed,  $200,000,000  if  complete 
figures  could  be  obtained.  In  certain  lines 
such  as  steel  rails,  other  track  materials, 
locomotives,  and  cars,  both  freight  and 
passenger,  exact  figures  are  available,  but 

it,  is  not,  practicable  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  tint  $25,000,000  worth  of 
structural  steel  or  the  $50,000,000  worth  of 
metal-working  machinery  exported  in  1920 
was  for  the  railways.  In  locomotives 
alone  the  total  exports  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  amounted  to  $43,000,000  against 
$26,000,000 in  1919  and  loss  than  $4,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded 
die  war.  (Jf  Steel  rails  the  total  for  1920 
was  $32,000,000  against  $10,000,000  in 
1911,    and    of    other    track    materials,    in- 
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Fenestra 

Installations 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated 
list  showing  different  types  of 
buildings  now  under  construc- 
tion in  which  Fenestra  Windo- 
Walls  are  specified. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Eassington,  Pa. 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Saco  Lowell  Co.,  Biddleford,  Me. 

Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Skinner  Packing  Co.,  Omaha.  A'eir. 

Morgan  &  Wright  Tire  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Dunlop  Tire  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dennison   Mfg.   Co.,    Framingham, 

Mass. 
Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.,  Manitowoc, 

Wis. 
Duplex   Printing   Press   Co.,   Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 


Gardner  Governor  Company,  Quincy,  III. 


WM©WaE 


■i 


m.tm 


■Twn©® 


!HE  introduction  of  Fenestra  in  1908   marked  the   beginning  of  a   new 
epoch  in  the  type  and  design  of  industrial  buildings. 

Today  the  practical  necessity  of  interior  daylight  is  clearly  defined  by  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  every  industry,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  even 
estimate  with  any  certainty  the  economy,  profit  and  multiplied  human  advan- 
tages of  sunlight  streaming  through  Fenestra  Windo Walls  into  thousands  of 
our  modern  plants. 

Naturally,  our  own  enterprise  has  grown  in  proportion  to  this  national  service, 
until  today,  we  have  offices  in  70  cities  equipped  to  give  sales  and  engineer- 
ing services,  and  warehouses  at  strategic  points  to  assure  immediate  shipment. 


Detroit    Steel    Products   Company 

2019  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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/Vo  7iuts  are  h'ke  T^IantersThanufs 

Always  ready  to  serve — no  cracking,  no  trouble  of  any  kind.    A  con-     \^ 
venient  confection  to  keep  on  hand  for  the  unexpected  callers  or  for 

tin-  impromptu  card  game. 

In  the  glass  jar-  the)  remain  firm  and  fresh  always,  regardless  of  how 
they  have  been  on  the  dealer's  shelves  or  in  your  possession. 


10-oz.  jar,  G0i\  6-oz.  .iar,  85c. 

Glassine  bag   Sc. 

Hit  th«  K'nrtern  Station} 

PLANTERS  NUT  &  CHOCOLATE 

COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.        Suffolk,  Va. 

■in  DBALERS-l/  you  an  ttnabl    r.> 
obtain   Planters    pbnnant    Salted 

PKAN1   i^.  writ*  to    u*   or    onot   aitrinq 

>  urn-    ,md  addnm  of  itour  jnbhrr  nn<l 

i. .     h  til    adviot    itoit    how    u> 
thrnt  promptly. 
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eluding  "frogs,"  switches,  spikes,  and  ties, 
exported  in  1920  $12,000,000  against  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000  in  1914.  Railway- 
ears  for  freight,  purposes  show  very  large 
totals  in  the  exports  of  1920,  $54,000,000, 
against  $13,000,000  iu  1918,  and  $5,000,000 
in  1914. 

This  demand  for  new  material  for  con- 
struction or  oquipmeut  of  world  railways 
is  especially  interesting  as  an  evidence  of 
the  world's  growing  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  American  manufactures.  The 
calls  for  this  high-grade  product  come 
from  every  direction.  Of  the  $53,000,000 
worth  of  freight-cars  for  steam-railways 
exported  in  1920  no  less  than  $31,000,000 
worth  went  to  France,  $11,000,000  to 
Italy,  and  $5,000,000  to  Cuba.  Of  the 
$32,000,000  worth  of  steel  rails  exported 
in  1920,  the  distribution  was  much  wider, 
$12,000,000  worth  to  Japan,  $5,000,000  to 
Cuba,  $1,000,000  to  China,  including  the 
leased  territory  of  Kwang-tung,  $1,500,000 
worth  to  Brazil,  $1,300,000  to  Prance, 
$2,000,000  to  British  South  Africa,  $1,300,- 
000  worth  to  the  Philippines,  $1,500,000 
worth  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  Peru. 
Of  the  $43,000,000  worth  of  locomotives 
exported  iu  1920  over  $6,000,000  worth 
wont  to  Italy,  $2,000,000  worth  to  France, 
$4,000,000  to  Cuba,  $2,500,000  to  Brazil, 
$4,000,000  to  China,  including  Kwang- 
tung,  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  to 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  one-half  million 
dollars'  worth  to  Russia  in  Asia,  while  our 
near-by  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
took  about  one-half  million  dollars'  worth 
each. 

ANOTHER    PLAN   FOR    DISTRIBUTING 
STOCK  TO  EMPLOYEES 

"D  RINGING  employees  into  corpora- 
*-*  tions  as  shareholders  is  becoming 
more  popular  as  a  means  of  preventing 
labor  troubles  and  giving  the  workers  a 
personal  interest  in  the  companies  by 
which  they  are  employed.  The  General 
Electric  Company's  stockholders  have  been 
called  to  authorize  the  proposed  sale  of 
shares  in  the  company  to  employees,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  50,000  shares.  In 
issuing  tho  call  for  the  meeting,  we  learn 
from  Bradstreet's,  C.  A.  Coffin,  chairman  of 
the  board,  explains  that  the  directors  have 
long  regarded  ownership  of  stock  by  em- 
ployees as  highly  desirable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  investing  their  savings,  but  of 
creating  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in 
the  company's  welfare.  The  chairman 
points  out,  however,  that  acquisition  of 
such  stock  by  employees  in  a  large  way  is 
not  practicable,  except  through  some  ar- 
rangement permitting  purchases  on  the 
instalment  plan.  Until  recently  tho  com- 
pany has  been  unable  to  adopt  such  a  plan 
because  stock  was  not  available  for  the 
purpose.  But  under  tho  New  York  Stock 
Corporation  Law,  as  amended  in  1919,  a 
corporation,  with  the  stockholders'  ap- 
proval, may  now  soil  stock  to  its  employees. 
Therefore — 

It  is  under  the  provisions  of  that  statute 
that  the  General   Electric  Company  pro- 
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poses  to  sell  shares  of  its  authorized  and 
unissued  capital  stock  to  its  employees. 
The  subscription  price,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  substantially  the  market  price  at 
the  time  the  offer  is  made,  payment  to  be 
made  by  periodical  dcdxictions  from  the 
pay-roll.  To  make  the  plan  as  simple  as 
possible  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  detail, 
no  allowance  or  adjustment  will  be  made 
for  interest  either  on  payments  or  on  un- 
paid balances,  but  upon  completion  of  the 
subscription  the  company  will  give  credit 
to  the  employee  representing  approxi- 
mately the  net  return  had  he  been  an 
actual  holder  of  the  stock  and  received  the 
dividends  thereon  from  the  date  of  his 
subscription.  Should  a  subscription  be 
canceled  because  of  illness,  unemployment, 
or  other  reason,  the  employee  will  receive 
back  whatever  sum  may  have  been  de- 
ducted from  his  wages,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum;  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  of  course,  will  not  be  de- 
livered until  the  subscription  payments 
have  been  completed. 


EFFECT    OF    FOREIGN    BOND    FLOTA- 
TIONS ON  "LIBERTY" 

ONE  effect  of  the  floating  of  foreign 
bond-issues  in  this  country  with  high 
rates  of  interest— like  the  $100,000,000  eight 
per  cent.  French  loan  which  was  so  quickly 
oversubscribed — will  be  to  depress  Liberty 
Bond  prices  even  below  present  levels. 
This  warning  has  been  given  out  officially 
at  Washington  and  is  mentioned  in  a  dis- 
patch appearing  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, from  which  we  quote: 

The  invariable  tendency  of  boud  prices, 
it  was  explained,  is  to  sink  after  a  loan  of  such 
proportions  is  put  upon  the  market.  To 
obtain  funds  for  purchase  of  new  high- 
interest-bearing  bonds  many  investors  are 
forced  to  throw  bonds  bearing  lower  interest 
upon  the  market. 

Periods  of  tight  money  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  such  as  the  present,  it  was 
asserted,  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
depression  of  all  old  issues  of  bonds.  An 
unprecedented  number  of  foreign  securities 
are,  it  was  pointed  out,  now  being  peddled 
on  the  American  market. 

Regulation  of  such  foreign  securities  is 
actually  in  the  hands  of  private  banking 
firms. 

The  United  States  Government,  it  was 
pointed  out,  is  entirely  out  of  the  money- 
lending  business  and  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  any  foreign  issues  in  America. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  the 
average  investor  to  exercise  great  caution. 


THE  WORLD  BUILDING  FEWER 
SHIPS — The  Annalist  presents  the  follow- 
ing tabulation,  comparing  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  ship-building  on  July  1  with 
the  preceding  quarter  and  showing  a  loss 

of  221, 000  gross  tons: 

Gain 

July  1  March  I.  or  Loss. 

United  States 2,105,956  2,573,298  -467,342 

United  Kingdom 3,578,153  3,394,425  +183,728 

Canada 209,405  169,623  +39,782 

Other  Dominions 59,394  61,636  -2,242 

Belgium 24,210  25,640  -1,430 

Brazil 3,196  5,366  -2,170 

China 29,850  35,325  -5,475 

Denmark 118,439  114,851  +3,588 

France 265,302  240,225  +25,077 

Greece 1,500  1,500              

Holland 398,915  366,581  +32,334 

Italy 353,914  355,241  -1,327 

Japan 254,260  285,676  -31,416 

Norway 87,579  90,449  -2,870 

Portugal 3,500  5,210  -1,710 

Spain 101,432  98,351  +3,081 

Sweden 125,899  118,553  +7,346 

Total 7,720,904        7,941,950        -221,046 
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Training for^m  ■  1  \\H^        \  N  ADDITION  to  the  handsome  salaries  and  quick  advance- 
HeadaodJdr"         I.Jw1  J_  ment  offered  by  employers  in  the  auto  industry,  there 

is  a  wide-open  opportunity  to  start  a  business  of  your  own.  Thou- 
sands of  openings  in  good  territory  for  garages,  repair  shops  and 
service  stations  are  awaiting  you.     Very  little  capital  is  required  when 
you  know  your  business. 

Earn  $125  to  $400  a  Month  and  More 

Many  of  our  graduates  take  good  positions  and  save  a  few  hundred  dollars,  then  start 
business  for  themselves.     Many  others  go  right  from  our  school  into  business.     You 

can  do  the  same. 

All   Leading  Auto   Factories 
Endorse  Our  School 

They  co-operate  with  our  students  and  graduates  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  They  helped  outline  our  courses.  It 
is  because  our  students  are  trained  according  to  factory 
specifications  that  they  succeed.  Nowhere  else  can  this 
factory  outlined  course  be  found. 


fDETRorT.ZM/cftMSA* 

^The  Michigan  State  Auto  School  enjoys  a  very  enviable 
reputation  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Hav»  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
It  In  every  particular. 

Yours  very  truly, 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 


What  We 
Teach 

Automobiles  and  Tractors — We  teach  the  automobile 
and  tractor  business  from  A  to  Z.  Very  thorough  and  com- 
plete training  is  given  in  electric^.  We  give  actual  factory 
experience  in  assembling,  block  testing,  bearing  scraping, 
valve  grinding,  road  testing,  etc. 

Lighting  plant  and  farm  tractor  instruction  part  of  M.S.A.S. 
regular  course. 
Courses  in  Brazing  and  Welding  and  Tire  Repairing 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  big  124-page  illus- 
trated catalog  and  copy  of  latest  "Auto  School 
News."  They  tell  about  Courses — show  more 
than  a  hundred  pictures  of  equipment— give  letters  from  big 
factories  and  tell  of  successful  graduates,  also  point  out  oppor- 
tunities for  you.    Use  coupon  now. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN    STATE    AUTO    SCHOOL 

3160  Auto  Building.   687-89-91   Woodward  Avcnaa 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  absolutely  FREB. 
New  124-patfe  Illustrated  Catalog::  "Aato  School 
News,"  and  information  aa  checked  below: 

C       ]  Auto  &Traetor         f        J  Tire  Repalrlnr 

Course  I        J   Bruin*  &  WeldlaaT 

(Mark   each  court*  you  are  Interested  In.) 
Or.    batter  still,    you  can  expect  m*  about 


FREE 


Name 

Street  

City State. 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

"Endorsed  by  oil  Leading-  Manufacturer*" 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


"The  Detroit  Auto  School" 

3150  Auto  Building 

687-89-91    Woodward    Ave. 
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Rudolph,  Duffy  Mawr.  Pa., 
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ers of  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnaces. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

See  what  you  can  s.'.v.  Get  a  quality] 
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Buy    t  Qcick    shipment. 

We  p-^y  freight    Cash  or  credit. 

MAIL  A  POSTAL  TODAY.    Also  getj 

oiler  on  stoves,  cream  separa-  , 

I  'IX      tors,  indoor  closets,  etc 

Aak  for  Catalog  No.973 

walamazoo 
Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Fliminatrj  rat»  and  mice  from  houses, 
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CURRENT     ♦     EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

September  '29. —General  Wrangel  has  mado 
prisoners  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
Bolsheviki  near  Alexandrovsk.  It  is 
said  be  controls  the  famous  Donetz  coal 
basin. 

According  to  an  official  statement  on  the 
fighting  operations,  issued  at  Warsaw, 
the  Poles  in  a  battle  near  Zaslav  took 
two  thousand  prisoners  and  a  number 
of  guns.  Ukrainian  troops  operating 
east  of  the  Zbruob  River  occupied  two 
cities  and  took  three  thousand  prisoners. 

A  dispatch  from  Moscow  reaching  London 
says  that  Poland  has  received  large  sup- 
plies from  the  Allies  through  Danzig. 
England,  it  is  said,  sent  seven  steamers 
loaded  with  munitions  and  three  tanks 
and  twelve  small  vessels  with  provisions, 
while  the  United  States  sent  six  ships 
with  volunteers. 

According  to  a  dispatch  reaching  Paris 
from  Warsaw,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  in  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Riga  has  received  instructions  from 
Moscow  to  accept  all  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Poland  for  peace,  however  hard 
they  may  be,  excepting  only  those  com- 
pelling Soviet  Russia  partly  or  totally  to 
disarm  her  "Red"  Army. 

It  is  reported  from  Riga  that  the  Bolshe- 
vik representatives  at  the  peace  con- 
ference have  proposed  a  boundary-lino 
between  Poland  and  states  on  the  east, 
at  many  points  east  of  the  line  fixt  at  the 
Versailles  conference.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gates have  also  proposed  that  hostilities 
cease  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
preliminary  treaty,  and  that  Polish 
troops  withdraw  approximately  fifteen 
miles  west  of  the  demarkation  line, 
while  the  Russians  Will  withdraw  the 
samo  distance  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lithuania  receives  a  note  from  the  Soviet 
Government  pledging  withdrawal  of  all 
Bolshevik  troops  from  Lithuanian  ter- 
ritory, conditioned  upon  withdrawal  of 
Polish  troops  to  the  Lithuanian-Polish 
line  fixt  by  the  Supreme  Council,  ac- 
cording  to  advices  received  in  official 
circles  in  Washington. 

September  30. — A  Warsaw  report  says  that 
Polish  forces  capture  Lida,  an  impor- 
tant town  south  of  Vilna,  and  Pinsk,  a 
fortified  city  east  of  Brest-Lit  ovsk. 
The  Polish  advance  northeast  is  contin- 
uing and  the  fall  of  Vilna,  tho  Lithu- 
anian capital,  is  expected  soon. 
Lithuania  accepts  the  invitation  of  Po- 
land to  send  delegates  immediately  to 
Suwalki  for  a  peace  conference. 

October  1. — It  is  reported  from  Riga  that 
military  news  from  Russian-Polish  and 

Polish-Lithuanian  lighting  fronts  en- 
tirely overshadows  the*peace  conference 
in  that  city.  Virtually  all  of  the  fourth 
Bolshevik  Army  has  been  captured  by 
the  Poles,  it  is  said,  and  all  the  staff 
was  taken  except  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  the  chief  of  staff.  Prisoners 
numbered  26,650,  while  hundreds  of 
machine  guns,  light  field  guns,  and  a 
number  of  heavy  held  guns  were  cap- 
tun  d. 

General  Wrangel  has  captured  Kharkof, 
an  important  city  in  Bouthern  Russia, 

two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  S.a  of  Azof,  according  to  Constan- 
t  inople  ad\  id   . 

October  2.      Serious  disturbances  in  indus- 
try ili   hments  in  Soviet  Russia  and 

a  pi  ace  mo>  i  menl  in  I  he  army  on  I  he 

weBtern  Rus  ian  front  are  reported  from 
HelsingfoTB.      Two  commissioners   were 

killed  in  the  factory  outbreaks  in  Petro- 

grad,  it  is  said,  and  marly  all  the  fac- 


tories in  the  city  are  affected.  The 
workmen  struck  with  the  object  of  over- 
throwing the  Soviet  Government. 

Reports  reaching  Paris  from  Russia  say 
that  Premier  Lenine,  disturbed  over  the 
success  of  the  Poles  and  General 
Wrangel,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  all 
officers  of  the  former  Imperial  regime 
urging  them  to  join  the  Soviet  Army 
for  the  defense  of  Russia. 

Polish  successes  continue  to  be  reported 
from  Warsaw.  Pursuit  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik divisions  routed  below  Lida  is  said 
to  be  going  ou  unchecked. 

The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  reach  a  tem- 
porary agreement  at -Suwalki  as  a  result 
of  which  military  operations  between 
the  two  nations  have  been  arrested, 
according  to  advices  from  Riga. 

October  3. — Military  operations  of  the 
Poles  on  the  northern  front  have  re- 
•  suited  in  the  complete  defeat  of  sixteen 
Russian  Bolshevik  divisions,  it  is  re- 
ported from  Warsaw.  The  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  captured  by  the  Poles 
is  given  at  forty-two  thousand,  and 
reports  conveyed  across  the  Russian 
frontier  say  the  "Red"  forces  are  in 
full  retreat  on  both  the  Polish  and  Cri- 
mean fronts,  demoralized,  suffering 
from  hunger,  and  surrendering  and  de- 
serting in  large  numbers. 

October  4. — New  successes  of  General 
Wrangel  are  reported  from  Constan- 
tinople in  the  region  of  Novok  Novaska, 
where  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  have 
been  taken  and  many  guns  and  other 
war-material. 

Failure  of  peace  negotiations  between  tho 
Poles  and  t  he  Bolsheviki  at  Riga  is  fore- 
cast in  official  advices  received  in  Wash- 
ington, on  account  of  continuing  Polish 
military  successes  and  the  increasing 
strength  shown  by  General  Wrangel. 
General  Pilsudski,  the  Polish  leader,  is 
said  to  favor  breaking  off  the  negotia- 
tions and  reaching  an  understanding 
between  Poland,  the  Ukrainians,  and 
General  Wrangel. 

October  5. — An  agreement  to  sign  an  armis- 
tice, preliminary  to  peace,  not  later  than 
Octobor  8,  is  reached  by  the  Russian 
and  Polish  peace  delegations  in  confer- 
ence at  Riga. 

Advices  reaching  the  French  Foreign 
Office  in  Paris  say  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  is  continuing  and  that  tho 
rout  of  the  northern  Soviot  armies  fac- 
ing the  Poles  has  been  complete.  In 
interior  Russia  tho  situation  is  said  to 
be  desperate  owing  to  the  threatened 
famine.  The  French  Foreign  office 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  outlook 
of  the  Soviet  Government  has  never 
been  so  dark. 

Further  reports  of  disorganization  and 
revolt  in  Soviet  Russia  reach  London. 
Tho  army  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
demoralization,  revolts  have  broken  out 
in  Siberia,  and  in  other  places  there  is 
great  unrest,  among  tho  workmen.  An 
increasing  exodus  from  Petrograd  is  re- 
ported, two  hundred  thousand  persons 
having  left  the  capital,  it  is  said,  to 
escape  starvation. 

FOREIGN 

September  29.  Viscount  Grey  makes  an 
important  suggestion  in  London  for  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  problem.  It  pro- 
poses a  single  foreign  policy  and  a  com- 
mon army  and  navy  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  freedom  for  Irishmen 
equal  to  thai  of  Ihe  great  self-governing 
dominions;  and  the  performance  of  the 

functions  of  government    in    Ireland   by 
the  British  lor  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
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Our  measurement  system 
mirrors  you  in  correct  clothes 

When  an  Ed  V.  Price  &  Co.  dealer  takes  your  measurements 
by  our  improved  anatomic  system,  it  mirrors  for  us  your  figure 
from  every  viewpoint,  in  the  finished  garments. 

It  avoids  the  guesswork  that  makes  try-ons  necessary     It  is  as- 
accurate  as  an  architect's  working  plans. 


TAILORING 

combines  fine,  all-wool  fabrics,  economy 
of  operation  and  selling,  with  guaranteed 
satisfaction,  no  matter  where  you  live 

Our  dealer  in  your  locality  is  your  point  of  contact 
Ask  him  to  show  you  the  splendid  assortment  ot 

woolens  for  Autumn  and 

Winter. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  Men's  Togs,  thf 
book  of  correct  tailoring 


ED.  V.  PRICE  &  CO 

VAN  BUREN  AND 

MARKET  STS 

CHICAGO 


Copyright  1920.  Ed.  V.  Price  ft  Co. 
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Coughing  parents  deserve 
crying  babies 

You  may  state  as  an  absolute  fact 
That  when  dad's  done  the  sleep  walking  act 
For  hours  without  number 
And  at  last  there  is  slumber — 
A  cough  is  an  error  in  tact. 

Drop  that  Cough 

5MITH  BROTHERS 

of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  5/NCE  /84-7 
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Put    one    in    your 
mouth  mi  bedtime  • 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


years  and  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  that 
time  or  sooner  if  Ireland  is  ready  for 
self-government. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Germany 
and  France  are  renewed  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  six  years,  with  the  presenta- 
tion at  Paris  of  credentials  by  the  new 
Berlin  Ambassador,  Wilhelm  Mayer 
von  Kanfbneren. 

Members  of  the  local  agricultural  socie- 
ties, winch  occupied  property  owned 
by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  near  Naples, 
have  been  driven  out  by  troops,  says  a 
report  from  London. 

September  30. — Bank  employees  of  Italy 
begin  a  movement  to  obtain  control  of 
financial  institutions  in  that  country, 
says  a  report  from  Homo  to  London. 
(\>operativo  workmen's  technical  staffs 
are  being  formed  in  various  industrial 
centers  in  Italy  to  tako  over  factories 
from  actual  owners  and  operate  them 
on  the  cooperative  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen,  according  to  Rome  advices. 

A  great  stir  is  produced  among  the  Social- 
ists in  Berlin  over  charges  by  Lenine 
that  the  Italian  proletariat  during  the 
recent  period  of  unrest  in  Italy  was  be- 
trayed by  various  of  their  leaders  at  the 
moment  tho  revolution  in  that  country 
was  beginning  to  take  form. 

October  1. — Syndicalists  and  anarchists 
cause  fresh  disorders  in  Genoa,  throw- 
ing bombs  at  the  barracks  of  the  cara- 
bineers. The  police  chargo  tho  mob 
and  the  city  is  now  occupied  by  the 
military. 

•  Calm  is  gradually  being  restored  in  the 
Italian  industrial  centers,  says  a  report 
from  Rome.  On  all  sides  the  works 
that  wero  occupied  by  the  men  are 
being  returned  to  the  owners. 
It  is  reported  from  Mexico  City  that  tho 
election  of  presiding  officers  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Mexican  Congress  shows 
that  Obregon's  followers  have  a  safe 
majority  in  both  Houses. 
Artnro  Alessandri,  nomineo  of  the  Liberal 
Alliance,  is  declared  President  of  Chilo 
by  the  Court  of  Honor  which  has  been 
considering  his  claims  to  the  Presidency 
and  those  of  the  opposition  candidate 
since  Juno  25. 

October  2. — It  is  reported  from  Rome  that 
peasants  have  seized  and  occupied 
twelve  more  landed  and  uncultivated 
estates  in  Sicily.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
all  the  fields  in  Sicily  are  now  similarly 
occupied. 
A  cablo  from  Peking  says  that  thirty 
million  people  in  China  are  suffering 
from  food  shortage,  the  famine  resulting 
in  a  thousand  deaths  daily. 
The  Dutch  Government  decides  that  the 
former  German  Emperor  must  pay  an 
income  tax  on  a  income  of  about  six 
hundred   thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Baron  Carlo  Aliotfi  is  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  from  Italy. 

The  America-Japan  Society  in  Tokyo  ap- 
points a  Committee  to  consider  possible 

steps  to  improve  the  relations  between 
America  and  Japan,  says  a  message  from 
that  city.  An  idea  prevails  of  dis- 
patching a  delegation  to  tho  United 
States. 
Tins  French  Federation  of  Labor  by  a 
vote  of  l, '17tt  against  602  adopts  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  favoring  the  Moscow 
Internationale  and  cooperation  with  tho 
active  revolutionary  party.  The  dec- 
laration proposes  immediate  steps  for 
supervision  of  industry  and  commerce 
by  the  workers,  to  be  sought  by  direct 
action. 

October  4. — The  Norwegian  Government 
definitely   breaks  off  negotiations  that 
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HREE  great   elements   of  strength 

JL  back  up  the  ownership  of  GMC  Trucks 

—the  company,  the  quality  and  the  service. 

The  company — General  Motors— stands  for 
stability  and  permanence. 

Quality  in  GMC  Trucks  is  the  foremost 
principle  of  construction. 

GMC  Service  co-operation  is  most 
thorough  and  intelligent. 

These  great  essentials  mean  long  life  for 
the  truck,  satisfactory  performance  and 
slow  depreciation. 

And  these  must  result  in  low  cost  per  ton- 
mile,  which  means,  in  the  last  analysis, 
economy  in  the  purest  sense. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Exclusive  TruckMaking  Unitofthe  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

(713) 
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CI  RW  \  I    EVENTS 

(  ontiinii'tl 


ha\  i  going  oi 

tween  Norwaj  and  an  agenl  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Government. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  have  invaded 
■  -  of  almost  the  entire 
Sicily,    says    a    report     from 

Palermoi 

•  :   (',,••...  Conner  Japanese  Minister  of 
eign     Affairs,    criticizes     the    anti- 
American    outburst*    of    the   Japanese 
tie  holds  thai  the  anti-Japanese 
tuation    is    morel}     a    phase    of    the 
American  Presidential  election. 

DOMESTK 

-  niuel    Gompers,    Presi- 
dent   of    the    American    Federation    of 
statement  repudiating, 
inization,  I  he  radical 
labor  party  in   Europe  and  their  revo- 
lutionary methods. 

•  derick  \V.  Galbraith.  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati, 
i>  elected   National  Commander  of  the 

•  ( 'lc\  eland   to  suc- 
(1  Franklin  d'Olier,  of  Pennsylvania. 

30.     The  opinion  is  •  xprest   in 
the   Federal    rt<  -•      •     Board's    Monthly 

<  I  ha'    I  In'   price   i-iil !  ing 

iii  the  wholesale  trade  musi  soon  !»■  felt 
substantially  in  lower  retail  prices. 

The  drop  in  pr  'aused  a  shrinkage 

in  sugar  values  of  at  leasl  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars,  according  to 
•  lates  of  leading  sugar  companies. 

Tin-  American  Legion  in  convention  .-it 
Cleveland  adopts  n  resolution  denounc- 
ing Louis  F.  I'"-'.  \ — i—i .-*t;i  Secretary 
rious  menace  -to  secur- 
ity," and  demanding  his  removal. 

■■•  -  2.  Former  United  Stat<  -  Senator 
\\  .  Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts, 
dies  ;it  hi-  home  al  Dalton,  Mass.,  in 
hi-  sixty-eight  li  j  <  ar. 

ring  the  month  of  September,  85,394 

immigrants  wi  led  at  Ellis  Island, 

N  ork,   which   breaks  all   monthly 

rt>-i irei ~  for  immigration  since  the  war. 

President  Wilson  enters  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  Governor  Cos 
by  issuing  an  appeal  to  i  1m-  voters  i<> 

approA  •    th<    I  .•  i  -"n   of  Nat  inns. 

Mori  than  one  million  dollars  in  tolls  w<  r< 

illected  from  ship?  using  the  Panama 

<  '.in  ;il  iii  Si]  iti  mber.     For  more  than  six 

■•-  this  has  been  the  goal  aimed  a1  l>\ 

canal  aut horil 

I.     '!"•  -.1    of    Est  imate    of 

\'  v.     fork    I  a    fund    of    two 

hundred  thousand  dollars  for  use  in 
hunting  down   *'  li<  peciallj    I  he 

Wall  Streel  bomb-plotters. 

■i-   r.  ports  the 

populations    "t     tb<     following    state-;: 

2, 116  013,    .oi    incri  ase    of 

108;     North    Dal  ota,    645,730,    an 

68  tu  t:    \. -v.   York.  10,384,- 

144,    an    im  of    1 ,270,530;     \'i  w 

Jersey     3,155,374,  an   increase  of  618,- 

207 :    Te  cas,    1,661,0  ''.     an   increa  i    of 

Tolls.",;    Idaho.   131,826,  an  if 

Arizoi  -7:;    an  increase 

119      Kanaa  .    1.769.185,  an   in- 

\on  h  ( Carolina,  '_',- 

ISO,  an  increa*    of  350,199;    West 

Virginia,     1,463,610,     an     increa*     oi 

242,491. 

»ber  ■'..     Ti  he  World  Series 

pball   games  takes    place  at    Ebbets 

Field.  Br  ■  ii  t  he  <  '!•".  eland 

"  Indian- '     and    t  he    Brot  I  >odg- 

1    h\  eland    bj 
a  1 . 

The  Circuit  Court  of  A i>i • 

•  hi  I  he  \om  er  court 
ling  William  D.    Big  Bill    Haywood 

and   ninety-three  other   I.   W.   W 

conspiracy     to    i  iolate    the 
-■  i.  ...  mag<   aei  -. 


Another  Sphere  of  Usefulness.  What 
-wo  wish  is  that  lleur\  Ford  dealt  in  porter- 
house steak.    -Ohio  Stnli    Journal. 


Superior  Finish. — Tni  GlRL — '*  I  ad- 
mire thai   pianist's  linish.      Don't  you'.' 

Tut  M  \\  "  Yes;  bul  1  always  dread 
his  beginning."—  Dallas  N<  ws. 


b 


vniir     son 


More    Danger    Ahead. 

oul  of  danger  yel '.' 

"  No:   the  doctor  is  going  to  make  three 
or     four      more       \isits."      '/'/-.      Gateway 
Del 


Indirect    Success. — "  "Was   your   garden 
a  success  this  year'.'  *' 

'  Yen   much  so!    My  neighbor's  chick- 
ens took  firsl  prize  a1  the  poultrj  show." 
Tin    Passing  Show   {London  . 


Why   Wasn't   He? 

When   F\  e  upon   the  lirst   of  men 

The  apple  prest.   with  specious  cant. 

Oh,  what  a  thousand  pities  then 
That    Adam   was  not    adatnanl  ! 

— Tin  GaU  way  I  D<  troit  i. 


Modern  Agriculture. — lit  vi  n — "I'd 
like  to  go  out  to  the  barn  now  and  look 
at  thai  wheat  you've  go1  for  sale." 

Farmer-    "  I'm  sorry,  son.  bu1  1  dassenl 

go  near  the  barn  to-day.  My  hired  men 
have  just  waxed  the  floor  for  their  weekly 
dance."     Kansas  City  star. 


Ye  Bold  Editor.— Special  Correspon- 
dent— "  When  they  released  me  they  said 
thai  if  I  showed  my  face  in  Ireland  again 
I  should  be  shot." 

Editob — "  I'll    let     these    Sinn-Feiners 

see  thai    I'm  nol  to  l»e  intimidated.     You'll 
go  back  bj  the  next  train."-P«nc/i '  Ltnuhn). 


Dire  Threat.-  Miss  Mo..,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  you  paint  m\  portrait,  1ml 
oni    hundred  pounds  is  too  much." 

\  i.  1 1-  i       "  Well.  I'll  do  it  for  lift  v  pounds. 

1 » i 1 1    I   tell  you   in  advance  it   will  be  an 
awfulbj       accurate      liken,  London 

( >  /ii  n  ion . 


Willing  (o  Help. — BoLBHEVIK  Lvov  — 
"  No,  my  man,  it  is  not  ih<'  slightest  use 
me  helping  you  to-day.  You  will  be  just 
as  badlj  off  to-morrow.  Yon  are  a  vietim 
of  the  capitalistic  system.  That  must  be 
"■  er1  hrow  n." 

(  'oi,i\  the  < '  u>qi  ii  "  Well,  gimme 
thrippence  toward  somi  dynamite." — 
— The  BuU(  iii     Sydney). 


Plain  Question,  Plain  Reply. 
Special  to  The  World) 

G  iti.i.wn.i  i..     S.     C.  — "Sam.     1     heard 

yon   i-  dead:    if  you  is,  telegram   me;    if 

-on     ain't,    -.ml     me     SlO."       This    is    the 

copj  of  a  telegram  received  here  to-day 
by  a  negro,  John  Collins,  from  another 
negro  living  in  North  Carolina. 

Collins,  who  has  about   recovered  from 
recent  gunshot  wound-,  drafted  this  answer: 

"'  I    i-    dead      r   ten    will    be   epliod    to    8 

coffin." 


Missing  Equipment. — Modern  ears  have 
everj  needed  reliiieineiit  except  a  plaeo 
to  keep  the  mortgage. — BaUimon  Sun. 


Something  to  Worry  About. — We  know 
a  lot  of  men  who  could  make  more  money 
for    themselves    if    they    didn't    waste    so 

much    time    worrying    over    Rockefeller's 
money. —  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Not    the    Dollar    It    Was. — Last    month 
the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society 

received  a  gift  of  one  dollar,  with  the  line: 
You  are  welcome  to  this.     1   can't   buy 
anything  with  it." — The  Survey. 


Why  They  Do  It. — A  salesman  was 
showing  an  elderly  lady  the  virtues  of  the 
ear  he  sells,  lie  made  a,  number  of  turns 
and  at  the  proper  times  extended  his  arm 
as  a  turning  signal.  The  old  lady  watched 
the  proceedings  for  some  time.  Then  she 
craned  her  neck  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

"  Mister,"  she  said  sternly,  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  "you  just  tend  to  your 
driving!  It  don't  look  like  rain,  bul  if  it. 
should  I'll  let  you  know." — Argonaut. 


Best  Wishes  for  Brother  Jones.-  A 
celebrated  revivalist  came  to  address  his 
flock,  and  before  he  began  to  speak  the 
pastor  said:  "  Brother  Jones,  before  you 
begins  this  discourse,  there  are  some 
powerful  bad  negroes  in  this  here  congre- 
gation, and  I  want  to  pray  for  you," 
which  he  did  in  this  fashion: 

"  (.)  Lord,  give  Brother  Jones  the  eye 
of  the  eagle,  that  he  may  see  sin  from  afar. 
Glue  his  ear  to  the  gospel  telephone,  and 
connect  him  with  the  central  skies.  Il- 
luminate his  brow  with  a  brightness  that 
will  make  the  (ires  of  hell  look  like  a, 
tallow  candle.  Nail  his  hands  to  the 
gospel  plow,  and  bow  his  head  in  some 
lonesome  valley  where  prayer  is  much 
wanted  to  bo  said,  and  anoint  him  all 
over  with  the  kerosene-oil  of  thy  salvation 
and  set  liim  afire."     Congressional  Record. 


The  Bluff  That  Failed.— A  successful 
old  lawyer  tells  the  following  story  anent 
the  beginning  of  his  professional  life:  '  1 
just  had  installed  myself  in  my  office,"  he 

said,  "  had  put  in  a  phone  and  had  preened 
myself  for  my  first  client  who  might  come 
along  when,  through  the  glass  of  my  door 
T  saw  a  shadow.  Yes,  it  was  doubtless 
some  one  to  see  me.  Picture  me,  then, 
grabbing  tin*  nice,  shiny  receiver  of  my 

new  phone  and  plunging  into  an  im- 
aginary conversation.  It  ran  something 
like  i ins:  '  Yes,  Mr.  S.,'  I  was  saying 
as  the  stranger   entered    the  office,   '  I'll 

attend  to  that  corporation  matter  for  you. 
Mr,  J.  had  me  <»n  the  phone  this  morning 
and  wanted  me  to  settle  a,  damage  suit, 
but  I  had  to  put  him  off,  as  I  was  too  busy 

with    other    cases.     But    I'll    manage    to 

sandwich  your  case  in  between  the  others! 
somehow.  Yes.  Yes.  All  right.  Good- 
by.'  Being  sure,  then,  that  1  had  duly 
imprest  my  prospective  client,  T  bung  up 
the  receiver  .and  turned  to  him.  '  Fx- 
CUSe  me,  sir,'  the  man  said,  '  but  I'm  from 
the    telephone    company.    I've    come,    to 

connect  your  instrument.'  " — The  Aryonaut 
i San  Fram  u  co 
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What  use  or  beauty  could  you 
ask  of  this  Sedan  which  it  does  not 
give    you    in    generous    measure? 


rbr  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually   low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  higb 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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How  Thousands  of  Householders 
Waste  Coal  Through  Dirty  Boilers 


WHAT  more  simple  than  a  good 
heating  plant?  So  simple  that 
tending  it  is  anybody's  job.  And 
keeping  it  clean  is  nobody's  job. 

A  clean  exterior  may  not  count 
but  unless  the  inside  is  clean  you're 
wasting  tons  of  coal.  The  slightest 
degree  of  hardness  in  the  water  you 
use  causes  scale  to  form.  A  mere 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  scale  uses  up  a 
ton  of  coal  extra  for  every  four  tons 
you  burn. 

Rain  water  is  the  only  sure 
soft  water. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  is  the  only  sure 
preventive  of  scale 
in  hard  water. 

Steamfitters  have 
known  this  for  years. 
They  have  applied 
"X"  to  all  types  of 
industrial  boilers. 


Boiler  "X"  is  a  liquid  whose  chemical 
properties  are  such  that  it  not  only  elimi- 
nates the  Scale  and  Rust  already  formed,  but 
also  prevents  them  from  forming. 

And  when  heated  and  in  contact  with  the 
air  it  turns  to  a  metal-like  solid,  effectively 
stopping  all  holes  and  cracks. 


But  household  boilers  have  been 
neglected  because  steamfitters  are 
not  called  into  the  home  unless 
trouble  occurs. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  now  is  put  up  in 
handy  form  for  application  to  home 
heating  plants.  Your  steamfitter  will 
put  it  in,  in  five  minutes,  or  if  he  is 
too  busy,  any  handy  man  will  do  it. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  makes  old  boilers  work 
like  new — and  the  older  they  are  the  more 
coal  they  burn.  "X"  Liquid  dissolves  scale 
and  prevents  it  forming.  Its  use  is  boiler 
insurance.  It  stops  all  leaks  in  cracked 
and  porous  sections  and  split  nipples.  In 
half  an  hour  the  repair  will  stand  500  lbs. 

pressure. 

Tested  and  approved 
by  28,000  steamfitters. 
Available  from  any  one 
of  them  —  or  from  good 
hardware  dealers.  Good 
for  either  steam  or  hot 
water  heat. 
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TEACHES  TRADES  \J 


'Flyweights 


THERE  is  a  trade  school 
where  a  young  man  may 
choose  a  trade,  learn  to  be  skilled 
in  that  trade,  and  earn  a  good 
living  while  learning. 

He  may  choose  one  of  a  hun- 
dred occupations. 
This  trade  school  gives  him  an 


opportunity  to  learn  under  com- 
petent instructors. 

Nor  does  it  cost  him  a  penny. 
He  earns  a  good  living  while  he 
is  learning. 

This  unusual  school  of  trades 
is  the  new,  democratic  peace- 
time Army. 


EARN,  LEARN  and  TRAVEL 
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Mothers  of  the  Next  President 

and  Vice-President 


Copyright  Edmonston 
supplied  by 
International 


PHEBE  ELIZABETH  (DICKERSON)  HARDING 

Mother  of  Warren  G.  Harding 

Republican  Candidate  for  President 

These  are  the  two  American  Mothers  whose  sons 
are  to  be  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  trusting  their  sons,  you  honor  them. 

The  world  at  last  has  come  to  realize  the  legal 
political  equality  of  women,  as  it  has  always  been 
compelled  to  recognize  their  moral  superiority. 

This  election  involves  a  problem  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  every  mother,  wife  and  daughter  in  this 
Nation. 

Shall  war  or  peace  for  America  be  decided  by  the 
men  and  women  of  America,  or  by  the  vote  of  a 
Council  of  Foreign  Nations  ? 

When  Harding  and  Coolidge,  typical  Americans, 
are  elected,  it  will  be  thoroughly  understood  all  over 
the  world  that  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its 
money  are  to  be  controlled  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  advice,  consent, 
suggestion,  necessities,  threats  nor  agreements  of 
any  foreign  nation  or  Foreign  Council. 

You,  who  soon  will  elect  Harding  and  Coolidge 
and  defeat  the  theory  that  this  country  is  no  longer 
capable  of  self-government,  will  look  with  interest 
and  with  veneration  upon  the  faces  of  these  two 
mothers.  You  know  that  their  sons  will  do  all  that 
men  can  do  for  all  the  mothers  of  America. 

With   Harding   and   Coolidge   elected,   America's 


Photo  by  Garo 


VICTORIA  P.  (MOOR)  COOLIDGE 

Mother  of  Calvin  Coolidge 

Republican  Candidate  for  Vice-President 

destiny  will  be  shaped  by  the  united  intelligence  of 
American  men  and  women,  American  families.  In 
the  great  family  of  nations  this  country  will  retain 
its  place  as  heretofore — sympathetic,  helpful,  offer- 
ing refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  opportunity  to  the 
ambitious. 

With  Harding  and  Coolidge  elected  this  Nation 
will  retain  and  exercise  its  complete  independence. 
The  Congress  at  Washington,  not  a  Foreign  Council 
in  Europe,  will  decide  whether  this  Nation  shall  re- 
main in  peace  or  go  to  war. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  it  stands  and  as  the 
Democratic  Party  would  fasten  it  on  this  country, 
is  a  League  of  War.  It  is  a  League  that  would  make 
the  independent,  self-ruling  states  of  America  no 
longer  an  independent  Nation,  but  merely  a  little 
group  in  a  larger  international  group  and  governed 
by  that  larger  group. 

When  you  vote  for  Harding  and  Coolidge,  typical 
sons  of  noble  American  mothers,  you  will  vote  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
You  will  vote  against  war  by  dictation  from  abroad. 
You  will  vote  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
other  great  Amcicans  talked  when  they  lived,  and 
as  they  would  vote  if  they  could  return  and  vote 
with  you. 

One  flag  is  enough  for  one  country  and  we  have 
the  right  flag. 

Republican  National  Committee 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 
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Gark  missed 

bis  great 

chance 
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T  MEANS  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  contract,  and  I  can't 
away." 
•Why  not  send  Clark?" 
N  ■    is*.      He  can't    talk    to    men.     He  has  no  command  of 
the  tnglish  language." 

It  was  the  private  secretary's  opening — the  chance  of  his  life-time — the  big  opportunity 
to  make  good  that  would  have  given  him  better  work,  greater  rewards,  and  lifted  his  wife 
and  children  into  prosperity,  but  he  missed  it. 

Because  he  lacked  the  education  to  express  himself  clearly  and  positively,  because  his 
cmpl  Id  not  trust   him  to  go  before  a  group  of  business  men  in  another  city  and 

sent  the  proposal  of  the  big  contracting  company — he  lost  his  chance. 

How  main-  opportunities  have  other  men  missed — perhaps  YOU  among  them — because 
they  lacked  the  power  to  put  forth  a  point  of  view  clearly  and  effectively  in  plain,  compelling 
English?     Thousands,  and  .-till  more  thousands. 

Words  are  the  currency  of  thought.  You  think  in  ideas,  and  then  it  is  your  task  to  clothe 
those  ideas  in  such  simple,  effective  words  that  all  men  can  understand  you  quickly  and  easily. 

Men  have  risen  to  great  business,  professional,  and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of 
well-chosen  English  words  rightly  used. 

Y<  "l  ran  become  a  convincing  speaker  of  the  English  language  by  spending  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of  reading. 

Grenville  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his  greatest  work, 
embodying  the  ri|>est  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his  years  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  published  in  the  form  of  ten  new,  handy,  cloth-bound 
volumes  covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.     These  new  volumes  are: 

HOW   TO  SPEAR  HOW   TO   SELL 

WITHOUT  NOTES  THROUGH   SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone  who 
has  something  to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent, 
skill,  experience,  or  service.  Aims  to  develop  the 
best  natural  powers  of  all  who  would  speak  in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW   TO  MAKE    THEM 

Teaches    the    would-be    public    speaker    how    to 

think  on  his  feet  and   how  to  acquire  the  ease  and 

m  It -confidence  characteristic  of  the  best  impromptu 

ikers,   qualities   which   are   more  often   acquired 

than  innate. 


Furnishes  concise  directions  for  extempore  speak- 
the  main  divisions  of  a  speech,  gives 
ion    and    hints    on    gesture, 
describes  valu  building  • 

.issages  for  practise  that  illustrate  the 
ight  out. 

SOMETHING   TO   SAY: 
HOW    TO   SAY  IT 

■   pare  your  material.     Explains 

value  of  I  rvation,  reading  and 

;ation.     Tells  you   how  to  influence  men,   how 

nse   ideas,    now   t"   secure   proportion,   and 

to  make  an  effective  political  speech. 

SUCi  ESSFUL   METHODS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

factors  of    platform   speaking, 
•;ng     the     power     i  I  llity.     At: 

numerous   me:  :ies   for   study   and    describes 

briefly  the  met!  i  arious  well-known 

rity    as    a    basis    for    all 
i  -peaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 

ink   PRACTISE 

•ul  speeches 

i  g  familial  I  hi    bi   t 

and   the  special   ti  I   by 

■  -:ng    material     provided.     ' 

all   •  and   fits   you   to   meet  any 

THE    TRAINING  OF  A 
Pi  BLIC   SPEAKER 

An  al  •  n  of  Quintilian's 

'   and  studied   with 
by  the  ni'*lern  student  of  tl.  -:ing. 


WORD-POWER: 

HOW   TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied 
and  well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis 
for  really  successful  public  speaking.  Explains 
how  to  develop  power  in  the  use  and  choice  of 
winds,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  platform  con- 
fidence. 

CHRIST' 

THE  MASTER  SPEAKER 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most 
vital  of  the  Master's  teachings,  which  are  unique 
examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking  styles, 
and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an  orator  by 
hading  authorities  on  preai  lung  and  public  Speaking. 

VITAL   ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS   AND   WRITERS 

\>  lie  right   use  of  words,  discriminative 

choice  of  expression,  the  making  oi  telling  phrases, 

and    the    cultivation    Of    a    clear    and    forceful    Style. 

Providi      the  kev  to  fluent  delivery  and  illuminating 


For  Sale  in  all  fiookstores,   or 


■  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 

III.  !     51    ' 

Ir«-.A.on.   I    I 
and  my  n.  I  uliall 

owe  you  nothing.  I J  lo-23 

I 

•  *U 

|  I  or  ILF.D 

I  City State 


Only  $1.00  Brings  the  10  Books  to 
You  for  10  Days'  Examination 

ten   new  masterly  volumes  are  now  offered 
'  only  Si-  thi   entire  set — $1.25  per 

me.      F01   -ale  in  all  good   bookstores  or   use  this 

coupon,  mtain    a    wealth    of    information 

that  can  not  be  acquired  el  ewhere  tor  many  tunes 

'       l"  tho  ■    who  act  quickly  this  public 

tical    kit    will    be   sent   for  only   fl.00 

down,    fl.50   within     to   days,   and    Jl.oo   per    ml, nil, 

■    bir   ten    month  .    if    von   are   satisfied    with 

bargain.     If  you  are  ,i,  •  ior  any  r,.ason 

what  d  the  books  back  at  our  expense,  we 

will    refund    money   and    you    will    owe    us   nothing. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon   to-day. 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

\Y/E-  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
**  dresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  October.  The  October  2nd  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges   for  Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College. ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 
National   Park    Seminary.  .  .  .Forest    Glen,    Md. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute.  Hackettstown, N.J. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Hollins,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School.. New  Brunswick, N.J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Military  Schools 

Marion   Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,    Mo. 

Northwestern  Mil.  and  Nav.  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Social    Motive    School New    York    City 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital  .  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Institute  of   Musical  Art New   York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Devereux    Manor Berwyn,   Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

North-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto   Sch Detroit,   Mich. 


FORCETFULNESS 


has  caused   the  (air  i  ilihee  of  a  life's  hope 
and  ambition  to  no    up  in  smoke  more 
often  than  almost  any  other  human  fail- 
ing.   I(  you  would  succeed, if  you  would 
hold  poiiitions  of  importance  and   ie  pon- 
sibility,  you  must  slop  foritetttni*.    I  he  '  Ul 
tlvatlon  of  a  retentive  memory  for  faun. 
faces,  figures,  and  the  like  can  1"   ai  •  om 
piislieil   witli    ease,  no  matter  what   youl 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  of  IgistUt  I 
Memory. System-  practical. seienti fir, men- 
tal training  thai  ensure"  results.  Vv  rite  to- 
day for  ftee  booklet  " II mv  to  Remember 
and  protect  yourself  against  disaster. 

klink  &WBgnnllnri.mpiiny.ll<-pl.  *b».  Nrw  York 
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BATOMETER 

REG. U.S.  PAtOFFICE 


7/k 


You'll  never  be 

caught  with 
a  Dead  Battery! 

Y.-JUT  in  the  autumn  woods — a  per- 
fect day  until  you  try  to  start  for  home. 
Then,  no  response  from  the  starter. 
Far  from  town,  you  must  crank  the 
engine  by  hand — if  you  can. 


Why?  Because  you  neglected  to  put  water 
into  the  storage  battery  to  make  up  for  loss  by 
evaporation  and  "gassing."  Nothing  in  sight 
warned  you  of  the  danger. 

Now  if  you  had  had  on  your  instrument  panel 
a  Batometer,  with  its  leads  reaching  down  to 
"tell-tale"  electrodes  in  the  cells  of  the  Battery, 
you  would  have  known  what  your  faithful  little 
servant  needed  to  keep  it  alive.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  any  damage  can  be  done, — before 
the  water  gets  below  the  tops  of  the  plates,  or 
the  battery  becomes  discharged,  the  Batometer 
needle  says,  "Low  Water."  So  just  remember, 
the  day  the  Batometer  says  "Low,"  drive  to 
your  service  station. 

Equipping  your  car  with  a  Batometer  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  The  meter  includes  a  charge-and- 
discharge  ammeter;  so  you  can  put  it  in  the 
place  of  the  regular  ammeter  on  your  panel. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  battery  man.  The  price  is 
$12.50  for  the  meter  and  two  electrodes. 

Made  by  Hempy-Cooper  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Batometer  is  guaranteed  by  the  well-known"Fair banks O.K" 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

THE     FAIRBANKS     COMPANY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES— NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Chicago 

New  York 

Scran  ton 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Paterson 

St.  Louis 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Syracuse 

Boston 

Hartford 

Pittsburg 

Tulsa 

Bridgeport 

Newark 

Providence 

Utica 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans 

Rochester 

Washington 

Havana  -  Kingston  -  London  -  Birmingham  -  Glasgow  -  Paris 


FAIRBANKS 

Company 


Fairbanks  Scales-  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  -  Valves  -  Engines  and  Pumps, 
Transmission,  Mill,  Mine  and  Railway  Supplies  -  Automobile  Repair  Equip- 
merit  -  Lincoln  Electric  Motors  -  Machine  Tools  -  Steel  Factory  Equipment. 
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To  Fathers  and  Mothers 

Who  Are  Earnestly  Thinking 
of  Their  Children's  Welfare 


TUTS  happened  in  the  corridor  of  a 
famous  hotel  in  Europe. 
V  young  American  traveler,  glancing 
aboul  the  lobby,  noted  a  middle-aged  man 
sitting  alone  in  one  corner.  He  recognized 
the  man  as  one  of  America's  rich- 
est merchants;  and  going  across  to 
him,  he  introduced  himself. 

:  Mr.  Blank."  said  the  young 
man.  r"it  must  he  a  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  have  built  up  such 
a  great  business  as  you  have. 
Surely  few  fortunes  have  been 
more  splendidly  achieved  or  hon- 
estly deserved." 

The  older  man  listened,  and  a 
h»<ik  of  hitter  sorrow  passed  across 
his  lace. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  sup- 
pose it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction. 
Jnit  what  does  it  all  amount  to 
when  your  son  is  a  fool?" 


YOUR  HAPPINESS 

Depends  Upon  Your 
Children's  Success 


Would  You  Like  To  Know 


A  few  months,  a  few  years,  you 
have  your  children,  and  then  they 
are  gone  from  you — their  charac- 
ters arc  fixed  jui-t  all  power  of 
yours  to  influence. 

How  will  you  spend  those  few 
precious  years? 

^  mi  will  lay  up  some  money,  you  say, 
BO  that  they  may  have  a  better  start  in  life 
than  von  had. 

Bui  \\  hat  will  tin-  money  amount  to  if  you  have 
failed  to  lav  up  character  within  themselves — if 
m>ii  bare  failed  to  arm  them  with  the  knowledge 
thai  alone  can  win  enduring  success? 

I  o-dai  at  this  verv  hour — you  are  determin- 
uia  whether  yova  middle  years  will  he  happy  or 
dark:  for  the  happiness  of  those  years  depends 
upon  your  children's  progress. 


How  you  can  keep  baby  from  catching  cold? 
How  you  can  increase  his  weight? 
When  a  child  should  have  candy? 
What  will  stop  hiccoughs? 
How  you  can   tell  when  baby  cries  from 

temper? 
What  is  the  treatment  for  croup? 
What  will  relieve  earache? 
How  you  can  train  baby  to  go  to  sleep? 
How  the  nervous  child  should  be  treated? 
How  to  relieve  stomach  cramps? 
What  tonsilitis  looks  like? 
How  you  can  check  an  attack  of  influenza? 

You  Can  Know  What  To  Do 

When  a  child  is  disobedient  andimpertinent 
When  the  first  lie  is  told 
To  prevent  quarreling 

You  Will  Learn  the  Secrets  of 

How  to  treat  a  spoiled  child 

How  to  live  close  to  your  children 

How  to  conquer  the  fear  of  the  dark 

How  to  handle  the  hot-tempered  child 

How  to  teach  good  manners 

What  to  do  when  your  boy  gets  into  a  fight 

What  to  do  when  your  girl  is  a  tomboy 

How  to  train  a  child  to  help 

How  much  of  the  newspaper  a  child  should 

read 
How    to    answer     your     child's     delicate 

questions 


Successful  parenthood  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
guesswork. 

The  practical  everyday  experiences  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  in 
every  station  of  life  have  been  coordinated  and 
reduced  to  simple  and  understandable  form  by 
educational  specialists.  The  Fathers 
and  Mothers  League  has  been 
formed  to  bring  this  valuable  knowl- 
edge to  fathers  and  mothers  every- 
where. 


Upon  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
League  are  numbered  some  of  the 
best-known  educators  and  authorities 
on  child  training  in  America.  Among 
them  are: 

William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.D.,  well-known  Author  of  Book* 

on  Modern  Methods  of  Child  Training. 
Louis  Fischer,    Ml).,    Famous   Specialist    in    Children's   Dis- 

eases, 
Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  Author  of  Children's  Literature. 
O.  11.  Benson,  Pioneer  and  National  Leader  in  the  Education 

of  Boys  and  Girls. 
Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Colorado. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  Educator  and  Lecturer. 
Francis  E.   Clark,  D.D.,     LL.D.,   President,   United  Society 

Christian  Endeavor. 
George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.D.,  Author  and  Lecturer. 
Horace   Ellis,    State    Superintendent   of    Public   Instruction, 

Indiana. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  Educator  and  Lecturer, 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  Author. 
Marion  Lawrance,   General    Secretary,   International  Sunday 

School  Association, 
Charles  S.  MacFarlund,  General   Secretary,    Federal    Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
F.    B.  Pearson,  State   Superintendent    of   Public  Instruction, 

Ohio. 
Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D.,  Author. 
Mary    Virginia    Terhune     (Marion     Ilarland),    Author    and 

Lecturer. 
\  «i;  ii   i  ii    O     I'll.. iii. i   .  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Maine. 
Mary  E,  Woolley,  Litt.D.,  President,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Josephine    Corliss   Preston,  President,   Nationul   Educational 

Association. 

You  Can  Make  Your 
Children's  Future  Secure 


^ 

j     I  III    FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LEAGUE, 
XM-J44  Fourth  Avenue.  Ntm  ^  >.rk  Cits 

.m#n  —  PleaM    ..-ml     BBC     frr.  .     bj     IliJl).     tlir    nrh      H'.'.kl't, 
I  Mj    <  l.iMrm.    Boo  -lull  I   Unrip  Tbon   I   p?"  ami  lull  particulars  of 

oi>-riir*-rtliip  in  the  L.  J)   |<i. 23-20 
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Our  little  ones  have  minds,  bodies,  and 
souls.  The  responsibility  for  their  well-being  is  ours. 
We  must  know  how  to  care  for  their  little  bodies  and 
nurture  their  little  minds.  We  must  know  how  to  keep 
them  well;  how  to  care  for  them  in  sickness;  what  and  how 
to  teach  them;  how  to  tell  them  the  mysteries  of  sex  so  as 
to  safeguard  their  future.  Intuition  alone  can  never  ac- 
complish this. 

By  means  of  Books,  Bulletins,  and  Confidential  Corre- 
spondence, the  League  offers  its  members,  sympathetic, 
tried-and-true  common-sense  advice  on  every  problem  con- 
nected with  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  rearing  of 
children  from  birth  to  adolescence. 

In  this  brief  space  there  is  only  a  hint  of  the  com- 
prehensive, sympathetic,  and  practical  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  The  Fathers  and  Mothers  League. 

FREE  TO  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS : 
My  Children:  How  Shall  I  Bring  Them  Up?" 

This  new  Booklet  is  graphically  illustrated  and  is  packed  full  of  information 
concerning  the  health-care  of  your  baby;  diseases  of  childhood;  correction  of  bad 
habits;  character  braining  of  your  children;  the  home  education  of  your  children; 
bow  to  i-ufejiiiard  your  son;  how  to  protect  your  daughter;  answers  to  your  children's 
questions;  how  to  r<-v<;il  to  them  the  mysteries  of  sex,  etc.  With  the  Booklet  we 
will  also  send  full  and  interesting  particulars  of  The  Fathers  and  Mothers  League. 
Just  sign  your  name  to  this  Coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 

The  Literary  Digest,     Publishers  of  the  League's  Literature,  New  York,  N.  ?. 
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Brakes  are  safer  and  last  longer 
with  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn 
Asbestos  Brake  Lining 


ANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Make  Your  Vote  Count 
for  More  and  Better  Roads 

POOR    highways   are    collecting  a   heavy  toll 
daily  from  every  individual,  every  home  and 
every  business. 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  maintenance  of  the 
home  or  into  industry  costs  more  because  of 
poor  roads. 

H  ighways  are  the  essential  connecting  links  between 
the  farms  where  the  nation's  food  supplies  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns 
where  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  people 
are  concentrating. 

These  food  supplies  must  be  increased. 

Good  roads  will  connect  every  remote  corner  of  the 
land  with  railroads,  electric  lines,  or  waterways. 

Good  roads  will  place  every  farm  home  within 
easy  reach  of  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  theatres.  They  will  bring  the  urban  resident 
within  reach  of  the  open  country. 

Highways  and  motor  trucks  are  the  one  means  of 
solving  terminal  congestion  and  the  great  delivery 
problem  of  every  city. 

Good  roads  and  motor  trucks  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  and  distributing  the  great  essentials 
of  life. 

THE   AUTOCAR   COMPANY 

Established  1897  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Manufacturers     of      The     Autocar     Motor     Truck 
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THE   LEAGUE   ISSUE   SPLITTING   THE   PARTIES 


THE  DESERTION  of  the  Harding  camp  by  a  former 
Republican  National  Committeeman  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  pro-League  Republicans  after  Senator 
Harding's  rejection  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  in  his 
Des  Moines  speech,  together  with  the  simultaneous  access 
of  pro-Harding  zeal  on  the  part  of  such  anti-League  "bitter- 
enders" as  Senators  Hiram  W.  Johnson  and  William  E.  Borah, 
convince  many  observers  that  the  League  has  taken  its  place 
at  the  eleventh  hour  as  a  clear-cut  issue  of  the  Presidential 
campaign.  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  granted  his  "solemn  referendum," 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  "the 
issue  at  this  election  is  whether  we  are 
going  into  the  Wilson  Covenant  or  stay- 
ing out."  "The  Republican  Convention," 
remarks  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Ameri- 
can, another  Harding  paper,  "had  not  the 
courage  to  demand  the  flat  rejection  of 
the  Wilson  Covenant,"  but  Mr.  Harding, 
''casting  aside  all  doubt,  subterfuge,  and 
camouflage,"  now  "puts  an  end  to  eva- 
sion of  the  supreme  issue."  Senator 
Johnson  declares  that  "the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  overshadowing  issue  in  this 
campaign,"  and  rejoices  that  "Harding 
has  declared  for  its  rejection."  When 
his  attention  was  called  to  ex-President 
Taft's  assertion  that  the  election  of 
Harding  would  mean  the  ultimate  rati- 
fication of  the  League  with  reservations, 
the  California  Senator  remarked  mag- 
nanimously that  "Taft  can  save  his  face 
so  long  as  he  doesn't  save  his  League." 
But  if  the  League  issue  is  now  rending 
the  Republican  ranks,  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  newspaper  remark  that  earlier 
in  the  campaign  it  won  over  to  the  Hard- 
ing banner  many  Irish-American  and 
German-American  voters  who  supported 
Wilson  in  1916.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  on  this  issue  that  the  Hearst  papers  aban- 
doned their  traditional  Democratic  allegiance. 

Democratic  papers  attach  great  significance  to  the  repudiation 
of  Harding  on  the  League  issue  by  Herbert  Parsons,  an  active 
New  York  Republican  who  represented  his  party  in  three 
Congresses  and  served  from  1916  until  last  June  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  In  a  letter  resigning  his 
membership  in  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  he 
announces  his  intention  to  vote  for  Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
because — 


'  I  do  not  want  to  clarify  these 
obligations;  I  want  to  turn  my 
back  on  them.  It  is  not  inter- 
pretation but  rejection  that  I 
am  seeking." 

— Senator  Harding  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
October  7. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  a  world  asso- 
ciation— call  it  what  you  will, 
the  name  is  of  slight  conse- 
quence— that  will  discourage  or 
tend  to  prevent  war." 

— Senator  Harding  at  Marion,    Ohio, 
October  11. 


"  Now  he  is  against  the  League. 
I  am  for  it." 

— Governor  Cox  at  Nashville,   Tenn., 
October  8. 

"  We  will  accept  any  reserva- 
tion that  helps  to  clarify.  We 
will  accept  any  reservation  that 
helps  to  reassure.  We  will  ac- 
cept any  reservation  that  helps 
to  strengthen." 

— Governor     Cox    at    Tulsa,    Okla., 
October  1. 


HARDING  AND  COX  ON  THE  LEAGUE. 


"The  issue  to  the  American  voter  is  between  going  into  the 
League  with  reservations  and  not  going  into  it  at  all.  Harding 
is  and  will  be  for  not  going  into  it  at  all.  The  only  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  will,  under  Harding,  enter  the  League  is 
that  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  erect  an  association  of  nations 
or  a  new  league  and  so  will  have  to  crawl  into  this  one." 

Among  a  number  of  other  prominent  Republicans  who  have 
announced  that  they  also  will  bolt  the  ticket  are  Herbert  Myrick, 
editor  of  the  Orange  Judd  farm  publications;  Miss  Mabel 
Choate,  daughter  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  and 
Charles  P.  Howland,  president  of  the  Public  Education  League. 

"There  must  be  multitudes  who  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  those  whose  names 
have  been  already  published,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Times  (Dem.).  Mr.  Myrick. 
a  lifelong  Republican,  writes: 

"Harding  says  the  United  States  will 
never  go  in  if  he  is  elected.  He  repu- 
diates all  Republicans  who  favor  the 
League.  Harding  casts  aside  every 
spiritual,  social,  and  economic  considera- 
tion that  indissolubly  binds  America  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  politics 
affords  no  instance  of  such  utter  betrayal 
of  a  nation's  welfare.  The  one  duty  now 
is  to  elect  Cox  and  a  Congress  in  sym- 
pathy with  Cox,  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  return  here  in  the  United  States  to 
material  prosperity,  mental  and  spiritual 
strength." 

On  the  other  hand,  such  Republican 
friends  of  the  League  with  reservations 
as  Herbert  Hoover,  ex-President  Taft, 
and  ex-Attorney-General  Wickersham,  are 
apparently  not  disturbed  by  Senator 
Harding's  attitude,  and  a  formidable  list 
of  prominent  men  who  believe  they  can 
"most  effectively  advance  the  cause  of 
international  cooperation  to  promote 
peace  by  supporting  Mr.  Harding  "  in- 
cludes, in  addition,  such  names  as  Lyman 
Abbott,  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  President  Faunce  of  Brown,  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton,  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth,  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard,  President  MacCracken  of  Lafayette,  ex-President 
Schurman  of  Cornell,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Bishop  Lawrence,  of 
Massachusetts,  Elihu  Root,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  William  Allen 
White.     Says  Mr.  Hoover's  Washington  Herald: 

"Senator  Harding  stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  victory.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  he  can  be  turned  aside  from  that 
triumph  which  the  nation  is  ready  to  accord  him.  A  people 
weary  of  autocracy  and  radicalism  arc  turning  to  him  in   the 


The  full  official  text  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the  reservations  adopted  by  the  Senate  will 

be  found  on  pages  38,  41,  42  and  44. 
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WHERE    HARDIM;    STANDS. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Copyrighted,  1920,  by  the  Star  (Vmpany. 

THE    FALSE    IDEAL. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


THE    LEAC.UK    AS    PICTURED    IN    PRO-HARDING    PAPERS. 


conviction  that  be  is  neither  an  autocrat  nor  a  radical.  They 
have  turned  from  the  Wilson  insistence  upon  a  form  of  league 
of  nations  to  which  the  United  States  contributes  everything 
and  from  which  it  receives  little,  and  they  are  convinced  by 
'or  Ilirding's  voice  and  his  votes  in  the  Senate  that  he 
will  urge  successfully  a  league  quite  as  efficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  but  in  joining  which  the  United  States  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  abandon  any  of  the  time-tested  safeguards 
of  its  Constitution. 

"\\'e  are  confident  of  Senator  Harding's  purpose  and  ability 
to  fulfil  this  popular  expectation." 

"As  Mr.  Tail  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  only  hope  for 
any  kind  of  a  League  lies  in  Republican  success,"  insists  the 
Republican  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  adds: 

"Mr.  Cox  has  committed  himself  to  the  Wilson  League.     If 

In    stands  by  his  guns  and  i»  sincere  now  in  his  declared  purpose 

to  do  so,  h>   would,  if  elected,  have  nothing  to  submit  that  has 

already  been  rejected  by  the  Semite  and  will  continue  to  be 

■!  a<  long  a<  tin  n  are  thirty-three  members  of  the  Senate 

opposed  to  Article  X." 

The  New  York  Globe,  thai    gives  unenthusiastio  support  to 
the  Republican  nominee   but  ardently  champions  the  League,  is 
invinced  thai    Senator   Harding  will   be  compelled   to  move 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles."     For — 

"Harding  will  be  forced  to  conciliate  ihe  Taft,  Root,  and 
■  up.  who  represent  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of 
the  Republican  party,  thai  tin-  United  states  should  play- a 
political  part  in  the  international  affairs  of  the  world  propor- 
tionate to  1  and  economic  influence. 

'•\o  bc1  of  faith  i>  required  to  make  this  credible.  Harding 
will  not  enter  the  League  <>r  b  League  because  he  wants  to, 
bu*  •     he   will   have   to.      The   \oter  need    not    rely  on    his 

proi  i  reconcile  his  inconsistencies.     The  choice  is 

1  tuation  which  will  be  created  by  Harding's  elect  ion 

and  thai  which  will  bi  created  h  fox's  election,  not  between 
ami  <  !ox's  promises." 

All  Hard  done   in   this  matter,  affirms  the 

I'.  R<         has  been  to  "turn  his  back  upon  the 

WUSOI      I.-     .'  •■     of    Nat"  mi-   and    turn    hi-   face   tov.ard    the   Con- 
Senate."     And  it  asks:    "Why.  then, 

ild    Mr     Harding    be    pictured    as    having    broken    with    tin- 
when    he   bat      aid    that    the  one   form   of 

association  of  natio  bich  he  dissents  is  thai  which  has  come 

bich  may  arise  from  action  of  tin-  Senate." 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  supports  both  Harding 
and  the  League,  does  not  believe  that  the  election  will  render  a 
verdict  on  the  League  issue.     We  read: 

"Even  Johnson  and  Borah,  who  are  now  plunging  into  the 
Harding  campaign  with  a  'whoop'  after  having  put  a  pistol  to 
the  head  of  the  Republican  candidate  with  so  little  secrecy  that 
it  might  as  well  have  been  done  on  the  front  porch  at  Marion, 
can  not  get  a  decision  on  the  League  issue  at  this  election.  John- 
son lost  that  chance  when  he  was  resolutely  turned  down  at 
Chicago.  If  the  Republican  party  had  wanted  to  abandon  its 
position  before  the  country  as  outlined  by  the  course  of  its  spokes- 
men in  the  Senate,  including  Senator  Harding,  and  to  go  before 
the  people  on  a  pledge  to  'scrap  the  League,'  its  logical  candidate 
was  Hiram  Johnson.  Then  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
about  the  issue.  But  it  pointedly  rejected  Johnson  and  wrote  a 
compromise  platform.  Mr.  Taft  and  other  pro-League  Re- 
publicans easily  found  plenty  of  room  on  that  platform.  And 
it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  crowd  them  off." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  protests  against  the  "dishonesty" 
of  "the  attempt  of  the  pro-Leaguers  to  give  the  impression  that 
opposition  to  the  scheme  devised  at  Paris  means  opposition  to 
any  association  of  nations  for  better  international  relations," 
and  it  expresses  the  belief  that  "the  American  people  are  for 
staying  out  of  the  Paris  League."  "No  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  super-Government  composed  of  Old-World  statesmen — 
that  is  the  American  fiat  that  will  issue  with  the  election  of 
Harding  and  Coolidge,"  exclaims  another  Republican  paper,  the 
Tit  isbiirgh  < In zrll<  -Times. 

Boxed  on  the  first  page  of  this  article  is  the  paragraph  of 
Senator  Harding's  Des  Moines  speech  which  is  most  widely 
quoted  and  commented  upon.  We  here  quote  other  definitive 
passages: 

"The  Democratic  candidate  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  has 
said:  'A  definite  plan  has  been  agreed  upon.  The  Leaguo  of 
Nations  is  in  operation.  Senator  Harding,  as  tint  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  proposes  in  plain  words  that  we 
remain  out  of  it.     As  the  Democratic  candidate  1  favor  going  in.' 

"The  issue,  therefore,  is  clear.  I  understand  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  candidate,  and  ho  understands  mine 

"As  soon  as  possible  after  my  election,  I  shall  advise  with 
the  besl  minds  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  I  shall 
eonsull  in  advance  with  the  Senate  ...  to  the  end  that  we 
shall  have  an  association  of  nations  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
nal ional  peace." 
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A    BANNER   WITH    A   STRANGE    DEVICE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


HARDING    WILL 
SCRAP    THE  \ 

LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS  ! 


HARDING     WIL\ 

GIVE      US     A 
LEAGUE    OF    NATION^ 


ON    THE    SAME    PLATFORM. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


DEMOCRATIC   VIEWS   OF   THE    REPUBLICAN   POSITION. 


In  Marion,  on  August  28,  Senator  Harding  had  won  the  ap- 
plause of  Republican  reservationists  by  his  statement  that 
"if  the  League  has  been  so  entwined  and  interwoven  into  the 
peace  of  Europe  that  its  good  must  be  preserved  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  peace  of  the  continent,  then  it  may  be  amended  or 
revised."  On  his  return  to  Marion  after  his  Des  Moines  speech 
he  issued  this  explicit  restatement  of  his  position: 

"First — I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  going  into  the  League 
of  Nations  as  that  particular  proposition  now  stands.  That 
proposal  is  contemptuous  of  and  potentially  destructive  of  the 
American   Constitution 

"Secondly — I  am  in  favor  of  a  world  association — call  it 
what  you  will,  the  name  is  of  slight  consequence — that  will 
discourage  or  tend  to  prevent  war  and  that  will  encourage  or  tend 
to  encourage  a  better  understanding  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth 

"Thirdly — -I  believe  that  such  an  association  can  be  formu- 
lated without  wrecking  the  Constitution,  that  remains  the  corner- 
stone of  our  liberties  and  of  our  happiness;  without  seizing  or 
filching  the  sovereignty  that  is  our  pride  and  our  inspiration  to 
fine  living  and  good  works. 

"Fourthly — I  earnestly  believe  that  the  conscience,  the  ready 
sympathies,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  plain  common  sense 
of  the  United  States  can  be  depended  upon  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  would  be  stupid  as  well  as  unlawful  to  attempt 
to  chain  our  sympathies,  our  sense  of  justice,  and  our  common 
sense,  to  tie  these  strong,  fine,  dependable  American  qualities 
to  the  possibly  selfish  ambitions  and  aims  of  foreign  nations  or 
groups  of  nations  whose  ideals  are  not  the  same  as  ours,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be. 

"Fifthly — It  is  my  purpose  when  elected  to  take  the  whole 
people  into  my  confidence  as  regards  these  matters,  to  seek  their 
advice,  and,  more  important,  to  act  consonantly  with  their 
advice;  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty 
to  call  into  conference  with  me  the  best  minds,  the  clearest 
minds  that  America  affords." 

In  the  Democratic  camp  Senator  Harding's  Des  Moines 
speech  was  greeted  with  every  appearance  of  rejoicing.  The 
Democratic  nominee,  who  in  recent  speeches  reiterated  his  "I  am 
for  going  in,"  with  the  added  statement  that  "we  will  accept 
any  reservation  that  helps  to  reassure,"  apparently  regards  his 
rival's  challenge  as  a  signal  to  force  the  fighting  on  the  League 
issue  as  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign.  A  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  reports  "the 
dejection  that  existed  among  the  Democrats  has  given  way 
to  buoyant  optimism"*  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 


"Greatly  encouraged  by  reports  from  the  Middle  West  and 
other  sections,  the  Democratic  campaign  managers  intend  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  a  half-dozen  States  in  the  next  three 
weeks.  These  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  people  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  League  of  Nations.  According  to 
information  coming  here,  the  recent  speeches  of  Senator  Harding's 
have  convinced  many  doubtful  voters  that  there  can  be  no 
League  of  Nations  if  the  Republicans  carry  the  election. 

"The  issue,  the  managers  say,  is  now  squarely  before  the 
people  in  the  referendum  on  November  2.  The  election  of  Cox 
means  a  League  of  Nations  acceptable  to  President  Wilson,  and 
Republican  success  apparently  precludes  American  participa- 
tion in  the  League." 

In  an  appeal  to  Republicans  and  independents  who  favor  the 
League  Chairman  White  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
says: 

"Senator  Harding  has  tried  to  revive  his  'Bush  League,'  his 
association  of  nations  which  will  not  associate.  All  sensible 
people  know  that  the  forty  nations  now  composing  the  major 
League,  the  League  of  Nations,  will  not  abandon  it  at  Mr. 
Harding's  behest,  and  that  if  he  were  to  form  his  separate 
association  after  his  separate  German  peace  it  would  have  to  be 
composed  of  Mexico,  Bolshevik  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

"The  only  definite  thing  he  has  ever  said  was  in  his  Des 
Moines  speech.  That  statement  made  a  square  issue  and  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  the  only  hope  to  secure  our  adherence  to 
the  League  of  Nations  or  any  modification  of  it  is  through  the 
election  of  Governor  Cox." 

"Somebody  is  going  to  be  badly  fooled  if  Harding  is  elected," 
says  Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News.  And  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  an  independent  paper  that  supported  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  1916  but  is  now  behind  Cox  and  the  League,  we  read: 

"By  March  4  next  practically  every  nation  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States,  certainly  every  nation  that  counts, 
will  be  a  member  of  the  League.  It  is  to  governments  thus 
associated  that  Senator  Harding  proposes  to  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  a  new  'association.'  They  would  almost  certainly 
reply  with  an  invitation  to  join  the  existing  League.  Then  we 
should  be  just  where  we  are  to-day,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  bound  in  a  League.  Our  isolation,  commercial 
and  financial  as  well  as  political,  would  indeed  be  'splendid.' 

"The  new  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  a  pari  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  would  go  with  the  Covenant.  We  should 
have  no  representation  on  it,  no  influence  with  it,  no  part  in  its 
deliberations." 
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WILL   GO 
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"MlE  TIDE  has  swung  to  Cox  and  Roosevelt,"  con- 
fidently affirmed  Chairman  George  White,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  early  last  week; 
but  the  swing  apparently  did  not  begin  in  time  to  be  reflected 
in  The  Ltteraby  Dig  st's  poll  of  600,000  voters  in  New  York, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  six  doubtful 
and  pivotal  States.  A  glance  at  the  final  tabulations  of  this 
trial  v..-<  shows  Senator  Hard- 


still  polling  more  than  three 

i me  that  reaches 

ernor  Cox.  and  in- 

his  had  in  each  State 

pared  with  last  week's 

tabulation.      These    six    States 

I    l  it)  electoral  votes, 

or  more    than    halt'    the   ntim- 
iry    to   decide    the 
election. 

Chairman  White,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  quoted  at 
the  beginning:  of  this  article, 
went  on  to  Bl 

"1  think  I  can  give  my  personal  assurance  to  the  country 
that  the  tide  has  swung  to  Cox  and  Roosevelt.  During  the  last 
•x  the  reverse  movement  has  been  forming.  Senator  Hard- 
ing's Dea  Moines  speech,  turning  Ins  back  on  our  national 
Igee  and  ideals  and  rejecting  the  League  of  Nations  and  all 
modifications  of  its  Covenant,  proved  the  turning-point.  Since 
then  tin-  headquarters  has  been  receiving  every  unmistakable 
sign  known  to  politics  of  a  turn  to  the  Democratic  candidates, 
which  will  end  in  certain  victory. 

"1  have  never  -aid  this  before  because  it  did  not  appear  to 

b.    true.     I   say  it   now  because  it  appears  to  be  true.     If  we 

can   collect    the   money    necessary    for   the   intensive   publicity 

required   to   present    the   truth   the  appearance  will  become  a 

tainty." 

Tin    Republican  Los  Angeles  Express  thinks  that  "Cox's  only 
election  lie-  in  switching  from   the  Republican  column 
Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York"; 
and  it  oontinui  - 

"In    Illinois  and    Indiana    the   Republican  party  suffers  from 

factional  contests.     New  Jersey  may  be  wel  enough  at  heart 

mi.  .      It  tin    issue  in  New  York  was  to  be  decided 

the  big  city,  Cox  might  have  hopes,  but  the  up-State  vote 

will  -now   him  under." 

triking  feature  of  The  Digest's  poll  is  the  number  of  voters 
of  both  the  old  partte-  reporting  thai  they  are  dissatisfied  with 

the  candidate-,  and  will  not    vote  at  all  t  his  year.      "Disgusted. 
\o!  going  '  for  any  of  them."  Is  an  inscription  that  recurs 

frequently.      An    Indiana    voter    who    supported    Wilson    in    the 

m  writ.  Not   voting.     Disgusted  with  the  poli- 

both  at    Chicago  and  San    Francisco."      And  on 

\u  r  card  from  the  ~a Mn  State  we  read:     "The  wishes  of  the 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  POLL. 


people  were  ignored  at  the  conventions  of  the  two  leading 
parties,  and  1  do  not  feel  that  it  will  be  unpatriotic  to  follow 
my  inclinations  and  not  vote  at  the  general  elections."  "The 
Republican  and  Democratic  primaries  were  a  farce.  Not 
going  to  vote  at  all."  reads  a  ballot  from  California.  "I  am  a 
voter  without  a  party  this  time,  and  there  are  thousands  like 
mi-  in  Indiana,"  writes  a  man  from  that  State  who  voted  for 
Hughes  in  1916.  "  It's  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other," 
complains  another  California  voter.  From  Ohio  a  voter  who 
supported  Wilson  in  1916  writes:     "I'll  vote  no  more.      Let  the 

women  do  it."  And  from  New 
Jersey — to  quote  at  random 
one  more  from  scores  of  similar 
replies — a  recipient  of  our  bal- 
lot writes: 

"I  voted  for  Wilson  and 
peace,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  be  out  of  prison.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  choice  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  They  both 
are  for  the  one  t  hing.  For  sixty 
years  the  country  lias  been  lie- 
publican.  They  are  guilty  for 
all  the  curses  that  are  on  the 
country  at  this  time.  I  shall 
not  go  back  to  them. 
"There  is  but  one  issue  that  interests  the  people  at  this  time 
that  is  the  greatest  by  far  of  all  the  other  questions,  and  that  is 
profiteering.  We  have  been  robbed  and  the  candidate  that  can 
show  us  how  to  get  forever  rid  of  that  gang  is  the  man  that  will 
get  my  vote  and  a  million  more." 

Altho  unofficial  ballotings  in  advance  of  the  actual  election 
can  never  be  conclusive,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  other 
straws  thrown  into  the  air  to  test  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
political  winds  tend  to  corroborate  The  Digest  poll.  One  of 
these  straw  votes,  conducted  on  a  nation-wide  scale  by  the 
Associated  National  Pictures,  Inc.,  showed  at  latest  report  a 
vote  of  88,933  for  Senator  Harding  as  against  53,052  for  Governor 
Cox.  Another,  conducted  by  the  Roxall  chain  of  drug-stores, 
gives  371,461  men  and  women  for  Harding  and  242,432  for  Cox 
This  drug-store  balloting  would  indicate  that  ( 'alifornia,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  are  among  the  doubtful  States  that  will 
go  to  the  Republican  candidate.  As  the  New  York  Sun  remarks 

"The  results  thus  far  are  unique  in  that  virtually  all  of  tin 
straw  votes  compiled,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  any  which 
may  have  been  taken  in  tho  South,  where  the  result  is  generally 
a  foregone  conclusion,  show  Senator  Harding  far  in  the  lead. 

"The  chief  question  that  politicians  on  both  sides  have  beeD 
asking  themselves  has  been  whether  the  vote  of  the  women  was 
again  to  be  influenced  by  the  boast  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  League  of  Nations  would  keep  America  out  of  the 
war.  The  answer  on  the  part  of  the  women  seems  to  be  like 
thai  of  the  men.  No  split  has  resulted,  no  great  drift  of  feminine 
voters  to  either  party  has  come  about.  In  general,  it  seems  to 
be  safe  to  say  that  the  women  have  followed  the  leads  of  both 
their  husbands  and  brothers  and  have  voted  independently." 
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WHY  THE  IRISH  KILLINGS   CONTINUE 


»    »    t 


^AR"  AND  "MURDER"  are  the  two  words  most 
frequently  used  to  describe  what  is  now  going  on 
every  day  in  "John  Bull's  Other  Island."  While 
the  British  Prime  Minister  was  gravely  informing  his  Welsh 
audience  how  inevitable  were  the  police  "reprisals"  against  Sinn- 
Fein  violence  in  Ireland,  Cork  dispatches  were  telling  that  part 
of  the  City  Hall  had  been  destroyed  by  bombs  at  four  o'clock  that 
very  morning.  Such  news  is  common.  We  are  accustomed  to 
head-lines  like : ' '  Sinn-Feiners  Fight  Troops,  Kill  Three  " ;  "  Motor 
Lorries  Ambushed  by  Irish";  "Five  Are  Killed  in  Raids."  On 
October  7  Dublin  Castle  gave  out  a  list  of  "offenses"  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1920.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"Court-houses  destroyed,  63;  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  bar- 
racks destroyed,  504;  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  barracks  damaged, 
168;  raids  on  mails,  646;  raids  on 
coast-guard  stations  and  light- 
houses, 38;  raids  for  arms  re- 
ported, 2,075  (many  of  these 
raids  do  not  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  police) ;  police  killed, 
109;  police  wounded,  174;  sol- 
diers killed,  16;  soldiers  wounded, 
61;  civilians  killed,  27.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  casual- 
ties in  the  Ulster  riots  in  July 
and  September." 


On  the  other  hand,  as  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  said  recently  in  a 
letter  to  the  press,  "it  is  alleged 
on  apparently  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Crown  have  for  months  past  sys- 
tematically burned  or  destroyed 
buildings  and  other  property 
in  towns,  villages,  and  farms 
in  Ireland;  that  they  have  fired 
rifles  and  thrown  bombs  at  ran- 
dom, killing  and  wounding  the 
inhabitants,  and  driven  women 
and  children  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  conditions  of  health  in  terror  to  the  fields  and  mountains." 

Ireland  is  one  country,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  where 
men  still  find  something  in  life  worth  fighting  for.  The  new 
element  in  the  situation  is,  of  course,  the  campaign  of  reprisals 
which  Lloyd  George  discust  so  fully  in  his  Carnarvon  speech. 
The  Sinn-Fein  explanation  may  be  presented  first  by  quotations 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Hackett,  who  has  been  visiting 
Ireland  and  writes  in  the  last  of  a  series  of  letters,  to  the  New 
York  World  that  the  British  army  of  occupation  is  estimated 
at  from  50,000  to  135,000  men,  that  it  is  "composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  boys  with  bayonets,  youngsters  whose  inexperience  is 
responsible  for  accidental  deaths  practically  every  day.  These 
soldiers  plus  the  police  and  the  '  Black  and  Tans  '■ — armed  ex- 
soldiers  with  the  motto  'Treat  'em  Rough' — are  the  choice 
instruments  of  the  policy  of  civil  coercion."  These  forces  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Hackett,  engaged  in  crushing  out  the  Irish 
Volunteers  and  occasion — 

"The  Sinn-Fein  policy  of  punishing  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  This,  which  means  the  killing  of  certain  uniformed 
men,  held  to  be  criminal,  now  brings  a  terrific  comeback,  such 
as  the  murders  of  Kanturk,  Midleton,  Hospital,  and  else- 
where, the  burnings  and  wreckings  of  Lisburn,  Belfast, 
Thurles,  Tuam,  Limerick,  Fermoy,  and  elsewhere,  the  reign 
of  terrorism  throughout  Ireland.  This  policy  of  revenge  is  the 
weapon  that  at  present  threatens  the  most  innocent  of  Irish 
communities 

"The  big  immediate  probability  is  the  massing  of  Irish  Volun- 
teers on  some  chosen  occasion  to  anticipate  and  crush  a  'Black 
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and  Tan'  reprisal.     This'will  result  In  a  pitched  battle,  perhaps 

in  a  massacre 

"The  destruction  of  the  Volunteers  is  clearly  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  Sinn-Fein  Government!  The  Volunteers,  how- 
ever, are  not  a  minority  body.  They  are  the  most  powerful 
body  that  has  ever  been  recruited  for  Irish  freedom.  They  are, 
in  short,  the  manhood  of  the  common  people  of  Ireland." 

An  apparently  unprejudiced  observer,  Mr.  Henry  Clay, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writes  from 
London  that  the  chief  source  of  trouble  is  the  "Black  and  Tan" 
force,  which  "is  nominally  a  police  force,  but  actually  a  military 
organization."  That  distinguished  soldier,  General  Sir  Hubert 
Gough,  has  asserted  in  a  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
that  the  police  and  military  forces  in  Ireland  have  been  organized 
and  recruited  "with  a  special  view  to  reprisals  and  to  ruthless, 
undisciplined  war  on  the    Irish."     It  is  evident,  says    General 

Gough,  "that  in  Ireland  at  this 
moment  murder  and  destruction 
are  condoned  and  winked  at,  if 
not  actively  encouraged." 

The  other  side  of  the  reprisals 
question  appears,  however,  in 
the  Premier's  speech  at  Carnar- 
von on  October  9.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  admits  the  fact  of  re- 
prisals. The  police,  he  says, 
have  patiently  endured  attacks 
upon  their  barracks  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  last  their  patience 
has  given  way  and  there  has 
been  some  severe  hitting  back." 
The  defense  put  forward  for  the 
murder  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  policemen  "is  that  there  is 
a  state  of  war.  They  say  that 
the  police  are  garrisons  of  a  for- 
eign country  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  shoot  them."  But, 
says  the  Prime  Minister,  "if  it 
is  war,  it  is  war  on  both  sides." 
He  goes  on  to  tell  how  appar- 
ently unarmed  civilians  have  killed  policemen,  and  how  the  police 
have  been  forced  to  shoot  when  suspects  either  refuse  to  put  up 
their  hands  or  attempt  to  escape  when  called  to  account  for  them- 
selves. He  told  how  one  group  of  policemen  were  killed  from 
.  ambush  by  civilians  and  a  second  group  took  vengeance  upon 
the  killers.  "That  is  called  reprisals,  and  it  is  called  murder 
when  the  police  do  it,  tho  I  never  saw  this  anxiety  to  denounce 
murder  when  one  hundred  and  nine  policemen  were  shot  down 
when  they  were  trying  to  do  their  duty."  Certain  cases  of 
reprisals  are  being  investigated,  it  seems,  but,  in  general,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  ask  the  country  "to  reserve  its  judgment 
about  the  men  who  in  great  difficulties  have  shown  infinite 
restraint,  and  not  to  think  that  they  are  mere  murderers  wan- 
dering about  Ireland  and  shooting  innocent  citizens."  The 
Prime  Minister's  own  policy  regarding  repression  in  Ireland 
was  set  forth  in  these  words: 

"You  can  not  permit  the  country  to  be  debased  into  a  condi- 
tion of  complete  anarchy,  where  a  small  body  of  assassins,  real 
murder  gangs,  are  dominating  the  country  and  terrorizing 
it,  and  making  it  impossible  for  reasonable  men  to  come  to- 
gether to  consider  the  best  way  of  governing  their  country. 
They  are  intimidating  not  Unionists,  not  Protestants,  hut  they 
are  intimidating  men  of  their  own  race,  men  of  their  own  faith, 
who  would  be  only  for  the  good  government  of  their  country 
if  they  were  left  alone;  and,  therefore,  it  is  essential,  in  the 
interest  of  Ireland,  that  that  gang  should  be  broken  up,  and, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  shall  do  it. " 
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A   CENSUS    "THUNDERCLAP1 


The  increase  since  1910  in  the  population  as  a  whole  was 
14.9  per  eent.,  but  during  the  decade  there  lias  been  an  increase 


?RY    IS    "CITY-CRAZY,"    exclaims    the      in  lhat   P°rtion  of  tne  population  living  in  urban  territory  of 
,>  ,   v  i  n  +1     ,,„,  r>  12.192,826,  or  28.6,  per  cent.,  and  in  that  portion  living  in  rural 

.  C.)  A  ews  and  C  owner,  as  the  1920  C  ensus      tor„;t„„.  nf  ,  eio  m«    ™  ««i,    o  1  *  ,  ,  -T s, 

temtor\   ot  l,olS,016,  or  only  3.1  per  cent.;    and  if  the  com- 


TI1IS  COUNTB 
Charleston  S 
announces  that  more  than  half  our  population — 51.9 
at.  are  now  city  dwellers.  The  news  is  "a  census 
thunderclap"'  to  the  Omaha  World-Ht  raid,  "revealing  a  condi- 
tion dreaded  by  sociologists  ami  patriots.  This  will  never  do. 
It  can't  go  on  forever.  We  can  not  all  live  in  town.  The  fact 
that  10  per  c.nt.  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in  its 
three  :.  ties;    the  fad   that   between  30  and  40  per  cent, 

live  in  the  sixty-eight  largesl  cities;  the  fact  that  over  half 
tlu-  land  fanned  in  Kansas  is  fanned  by  tenants — all  these  are 
hut  attending  and  allied  features  .if  the  change  in  American 
life."  The  rural  population  has  "•practically  stood  still;  where 
there  were   100  count rv   folk  in 


1910  there  are  now  103,"  notes 
the  Milwaukee  Leader,  which 
aks  sarcastically  of  the  city 
lure:  "Population  and  dollars 
are  the  chief  yard-sticks  with 
which  the  ordinary  business 
jackass  measures  what  he  calls 
'progress.1  Whether  the  popu- 
lation is  a  happy  population 
or  a  miserable  one  is,  of  course, 
of  no  consequence.  There  isn't 
a  commercial  club  in  a  single 
'jerk-water'  town  in  the  whole 
United  States  that  isn't  trying 
to  increase  the  local  population. 
So  long  as  this  thing  lasts,  we'll 
grow  more  and  more  top- 
heavy;  and  we  all  know  where 
dungs  top-heavy  come  to  land. 
The  cen<us  shows  the  'progress' 
we  are  making."  Indeed,  fear- 
some comment  on  the  drift  to 
the  cities  expresl  in  the  daily 
press,  which  is,  of  course,  a  city 
press,  quite  overshadows  boast- 
ing of  our  increased  population, 
shown  by  the  census  to  be 
Hi:,  r,s:;.  Km  in  the  continental 
United  The  correspond- 

ing total  in  1010  was  01.072. 266 

and  in  1900,  75,994,575.    The  increase  of  population  in- the  last 

decade  is  13.710.S42,  more  than  in  any  other  except  the  previous 

which    showed    an    increase  of    lo.077.691.     But   the   per- 

of  increase  in  1920  falls  to  14.9  compared  to  21  for  the 

previous  decade,  and  so  stands  as  the  smallest  percentage  of 

UWS  OOrded  by  any  ten-year  period.     It  is  in  this  falling 

rather  than  the  large  increase  in  the  population  that 

head-tinea  and  editorials  flnd  the  "decline"  from  expectations. 

They  take  their  cue  from   the  published  report  of  the  Director 

of  the  Census  Bureau,  win.  'the  large  falling  off  in  the  rate 

th  for  the  count,  ,  :I-  ;I  whole  is  due  mainly  to  an  almost 

'ion    of    immigration  for  more  than  five  years 

preceding    the    taking    of     the   census    in    January    last   and 

in  some  degree  also   to  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  to  the 

.allies  resulting   from  the  world-war."       The    greatly  accen- 
ted    trend   toward   th.'  city    m   the    last    ten   years,  until  for 
the  first  time  the  urban  exceeds  the  rural  population,  is  thus 
led: 

"Of    the    106,683,108  persons  enumerated  in  the  fourteenth 
preliminary    tabulations   show    that    54,810.200,  or  51.9 
par  >re  living  in  incorporated  place,  of  2,500  inhabitants 

or  more,  and  50,866,899,  or  )s.l  per  cent.,  in  rural  territory. 


parison  is  extended  to  cover  the  two  classes  of  rural  territory, 
it  appears  that  that  portion  living  in  incorporated  places  of  less 
than  2,500  inhabitants  show  an  increase  of  1,745,371,  or  21.5 
per  cent.,  whereas  that  portion  living  in  purely  country  districts 
shows  an  actual  decrease  of  227,355,  or  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent." 

Our  "urban  population,"  as  above  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  is  about  4,000.000  more  than  the  rural,  while  in  1910 
the  rural  was  about  7,000,000  more  than  the  urban.  Other 
calculations  show  the  largest  rate  of  increase  in  cities  of  10,000 
to  50,000;  nearly  the  same  rate  for  cities  exceeding  50,000. 
the  whole  urban  population  increasing  more  than  seven  times 

as  fast  as  the  rural.    "The  larger 

the  city,  the  larger  its  growth. 

apparently,"  observes  the  Dallas 

News: 
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"The  larger  cities  have  re- 
cruited from  the  smaller  ones, 
as  well  as  from  the  farms, 
while,  in  each  descending  rank, 
the  cities  and  towns  have  taken 
from  those  next  below  them 
as  well  as  from  the  countryside. 
Thus  the  process  of  integration. 
It  is  emphasized  by  compari- 
sons with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  census,  for  these  show 
a  nearly  even  rate  of  growth 
for  the  three  classes  of  urban 
communities.  The  villages  are 
drying  up,  the  smaller  towns 
are  but  barely  maintaining  their 
size,  while  the  cities  are  ex- 
panding, and  somewhat  in  the 
ratio  of  their  sizes." 

To  the  Eastern  States,  says 
the  New  York  World,  with  their 
earlier  rise  to  an  industrial 
empire,  the  condition  presents 
no  new  problem  of  the  growth 
of  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  "What  the  census 
reports  prove  is  that  a  problem 
heretofore  mainly  sectional  has 
taken  on  a  national  aspect  and 
bearing.  The  United  States  is  becoming  overindustrialized.  Il 
has  drawn  disproportionately  upon  the  land  in  the  excessive 
expansion  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Its  mills  and  factories 
are  robbing  the  farms  and  bringing  nearer  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
carious  food  supply."  The  New  England  Homestead  pointedly 
remarks,  "When  cities  are  boasting  of  their  increasing  popula- 
tion they  want  to  remember  much  of  this  gain  comes  from  the 
farms,  and  that  farm  folk  who  are  in  the  cities  are  not  producing 
food  for  city  folk  to  eat."     And  the  Chicago  News  says: 

"The  industrialization  of  this  country  is  approaching  that 
dangerous  stage  where  the  task  of  provisioning  the  people  sug- 
gests forcible  expansion  beyond  political  boundaries  and  tariff 
walls  into  new  fields  of  raw  products.  Whether  we  indeed  drift 
into  that  dark  necessity  depends  chiefly  on  our  own  social  intel- 
ligence and  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmanship.  The  pull  toward 
the  city,  the  disproportionate  industrialization  of  the  people 
that  creates  a  volume  of  consumption  out  of  balance  with  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  results  in  an  intricate  and  delicate 
economic  fabric  and  in  a  seriously  strained  national  mechanism 
with  increased  centralization  of  government. 

"The  drift  to  the  cities  is  not  bocauso  the  country  is  crowded 
It  is  due  to  an  unintelligent  rural  policy.  The  evil  is  largely 
in  the  instability  and  the  meagerness  of  farm-profits." 

The   Nebraska  Farmer  finds  rural  dwellers  questioning  th* 
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HOW    THE    GAIN    IN    POPULATION    IS    DISTRIBUTED. 

In  extreme  contrast  to  California,  Montana,  and  Arizona,  with  their  gains  of  4-4.1,  45.6,  and  63.1  per  cent,  respectively,  are  the  three  widely 
separated   States  of  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Mississippi  (shown  white  on  the  map),  with  decreases  of  5.5,  1,  and  .4  per  cent. 


accuracy  of  either  the  returns  of  this  or  the 
their  communities  on  which  comparisons  are 
tain  that  the  situation  will  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  theorizing  on  the  evil  effects  of 
the  townward  movement.     We  read: 

"It  was  such  a  condition  ten  years  ago 
that  stimulated  sociologists  to  start  the 
"back  to  the  land'  movement.  The  present 
census  figures  indicate  that  this  movement 
was  not  very  general.  Neither  is  it  likely 
to  be  during  the  next  ten  years,  for  when 
a  country  reaches  the  point  the  United 
States  has  reached,  the  urban  population 
is  certain  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  rural.  We  see  no  possible  chance  of 
its  being  otherwise." 

But  "there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger.  The  growth  of  the  cities 
is  a  phase  of  evolution.  The  townward 
tendency  is  operating  in  every  civilized 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
development  of  civilization  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
Ledger  says  a  census  "town"  of  2,500 
people  is  essentially  rural.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
soil,  have  gardens,  cows,  chickens,  etc. 
Further,  there  are  many  States  that  have 
more  than  the  52  per  cent,  census  average 
of  urban  population,  like  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  yet  have  farm-land 
and  farmers  enough  to  produce  plenty  of 
food,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  sell  beyond  State  borders — 

"An   intelligent   system  of   cooperative 
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marketing  will  remove  nine-tenths  of  the  uncertainty  which  now 
worries  the  American  farmer,  and  when  that  uncertainty  disap- 
pears there  will  be  no  industry  under  the 
sun  in  which  the  returns  are  so  sure,  the 
profits  so  generous,  and  the  life  so  inde- 
pendent. Then  the  country  boy  who  goes 
to  the  city  will  go  because  there  is  no  room 
for  him  on  the  farm. 

"We  need  not  worry  overmuch  about 
the  growth  of  urban  population.  It  would 
be  as  useless  to  worry  about  the  growth 
of  a  child  from  youth  to  maturity." 
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HOW   THE   STATES    RANK. 

This  table  shows   the  population  ranking  of 
the  various  States  in  the  last  three  censuses. 


The  war  is  considered  the  largest  prob- 
able factor  in  the  trek  to  cities  by  many 
papers,  including  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
which  says  that  it  is  highly  important  to 
observe  that  "while  the  proportion  of  city 
to  rural  population  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before,  there  has  been  no  actual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  our  rural  inhabitants.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  not  that  the  country 
has  been  losing,  but  that  the  city  has  been 
gaining." 

In  only  three  States — Mississippi,  Ne- 
vada, and  Vermont — does  the  census  show 
decreases  in  population.  For  Mississippi 
tlie  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  explains: 

"Until  a  few  years  ago  Mississippi  was 
making  normal  growth  in  population  and 
development.  Then  came  the  great  trek 
of  the  negroes  northward.  Thousands 
of  her  black  citizens  heeded  the  call  of 
'labor  agents'  and  others,  and  joined  the 
march.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that 
the  showing  of   net    loss  for  the  ten-year 

period    is    due    entirely    to    the    departure 

of  the  negroes." 
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II IE    FADING    OF   THE    "RED"    SHADOW 

LENINE  M  \Y  NOT  BE  "tottering  to  his  fall,"  the  Polish 
peace  may  be  only  a  breathing  space  between  wars. 
-•  Wrangel  may  go  the  waj  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin  and 
Fudenitch,  yel  in  the  definite  abandonment  of  Soviel  Russia's 
war  on  Poland  our  press  see  the  removal  of  the  threal  of  a  "  Red  " 
invasion  of  western  Europe  with  its  accompanying  menace  of 
proletarian  uprisings  in  every  industrial  nation.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  officially  recognize  a  Polish  frontier  which  suits  both 
Poland's  national  aspirations  and  the  Polish  strategists  looking 
for  an  easily  defended  line  against  invaders  from  Russia.  The 
arn  signed  al  Riga,  observes  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 

u  itli  a  -*at  isfacl  ion  shared  by  a  large  number  of  its  contemporaries, 
irranges  the  map  of  Europe,  it  constitutes  Poland  as  it  was 
on©  l  nation  of  Europe,  and  it  reflects  the  Bolsheviki  as 

ten  and  helpless."  The  Indianapolis  News  regards  the 
armistice  "a  significant  victory  for  conservative  government 
in  Europe,"  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  contends  that,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  advances  made  l>\  Wrangel  in  southern 
Russia,  "it  indicates  such  a  weakening  of  the  military  strength 
of  Lenii  si  the  earl}  '-ml  of  his  autocracy  of  force." 

All  Europe, remarks  Th<  Weekly  /.'<   u       Nom  fork),  will  breathe 
\\  •    ar<  reminded  of  the  terrible  menace  that 
hung  over  eastern    Europe   during   the   summer.      On    May   5 
■k\  told  the  chiefs  of  the  Soviel  at  Moscow: 

\\  •    are   hurrying   toward  thi  to   meet   the  European 

proli  which   know-  that  we  can  meet  them  only  over  the 

id  bodj   of  White-Guard   Poland  in  an  independent   Poland 

of  the   work<rs  and   peasants.     The   struggle  will   l>e  terrible. 

me  aliout  the   outcome  of  thai  Btruggle  I  will 

thai  I  rongly  convinced  tliat  we  shall  be 

victorious,  completely  crushing  the  enemy.     I   am  absolutely 

HI    of    tl.. 

A:  Miiimu' 

:i  Poland  may  well  prove  to  have  been  a 

tur:  at   in  b  For  upon  Bolshevik  there  was 

plan,  carefully  timed  and  coordinated.     There 

two   parties   among   the   Soviel    authorities.     Moth 

gnized  that  the  downfall  of  tic  regime  was  imminent. 

The  one,  n  ing  the  'new   bourgeoi  u  '  thai  had  amassed 

dtli  by  l<x»t  and  speculation,  based  then-  hopes  of  averting 

of   uniting   foreign    capital    and    enterprise 

-..  hut  the  failure  of  th<    Krasin  mission  to  London 

The  other    party    staked    all    on    world- 

olution.     This  was  the  significance  of  the  dramatic  Second 

'••    Third    Internationale  and    it-    bold   challenge  to 

!•    West.     Thousands  of  agents  and  mil- 
iii  money  were  being  employed  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

England,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  a  carefully  worked-out 
program.  simultaneously  with  the  setting  up  of  a  Soviet 
regime  in  Poland,  propaganda  was  to  change  to  action  in  these 
various  countries.  This  is  the  significance  that  underlies  the 
seizure  of  factories  in  Italy  and  the  formation  of  the  'Council 
of  Action'  in  England.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many would  join  Sovic  t  Russia  and  abrogate  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  But  something  went  wrong  with  the  time-table,  and  the 
various  movements  so  carefully  planned  were  left  in  the  air. 
Germany  hastened  to  declare  her  neutrality.  The  Italian  labor 
struggle  became  economic  instead  of  political.  The  'Council  of 
Action'  simply  appeared  ridiculous,  and  its  leaders  sought  alibis. 
Lenine,  Trotzky  &  Co.  had  gambled  for  high  stakes  and  lost, 
but  for  a  time  the  danger  was  very  real." 

That  the  greatest  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  world-war 
should  have  been  ended  not  by  a  "Bed"  peace  or  an  "Imperial- 
ist "  Polish  peace  but  by  a  "fifty-fifty"  peace,  as  it  has  been 
called,  with  concessions  on  both  sides,  is  a  matter  forrejoicing 
to  our  press.  Ground  for  hope  is  now  seen  "that  the  period 
of  military  adventures  in  the  Baltic  region  is  over,"  and  that 
"sanity  is  energetically  striving  to  compel  a  hearing  in  Europe 
against  clamor  from  militaristic  camps  saturated  with  imperial 
designs."  Both  Poland  and  Russia,  we  are  assured,  will  profit. 
Poland,  as  the  Rochester  Times-Union  observes,  can  now  return 
to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  while  Russia  can  not  per- 
haps have  complete  peace  while  the  Soviet  regime  endures,  "the 
world  will  be  more  inclined  to  enter  into  dealings  with  a  Russia 
held  within  its  own  boundaries  than  when  the  'Red'  armies 
appeared  to  threaten  all  central  Europe." 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  18th  was  agreed  to  in  the 
armistice,  or  preliminary  peace  treaty,  signed  on  October  12 
in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Black  Knights  of  Riga.  The  fighting  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
reminds  us.  "began  in  December,  1918,  and  reached  an  acute 
stage  when  the  Poles  made  their  first  sweep  eastward  to  Kief, 
which  they  captured,  followed  by  their  gradual  retreat  until 
the  Soviel  forces  again  had  forced  their  way  westward  and  were 
threatening  Warsaw."  Peace  proceedings  were  begun  at  Minsk 
at  about  that  time,  hut  were  delayed  while  the  Poles  were  push- 
ing back  the  "Red"  forces  and  were  anally  transferred  t,o  Riga,. 
The  terms  anally  agreed  on  are  said  to  be  practically  those 
offered  earlier  by  the  Polish  peace  delegation.  Mr.  Joffe,  head 
of  the  Russian  delegation,  calls  the  treaty  "a  peace  without  vic- 
tory and  without  vanquished."  P.ot  h  sides  agree  to  refrain  from 
interfering  with  each  other's  internal  affairs  and  to  refrain  from 
aiding  military  action  against  the  other.  The  boundary  arrange- 
ments are  thus  described  editorially  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Poland's  eastern  boundary  is  to  run  north  and  south  from 
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Latvia  to  Roumania,  with  the  line  passing  well  east  of  Minsk, 
Pinsk,  and  Rovno.  Thus  Poland  has  confirmed  to  her  most  of 
the  area  which  her  armies  held  last  March,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Soviet  offensive.  In  the  north  Lithuania  is  separated 
entirely  from  Russia  and  her  eastern  boundary  is  to  be  fixt  by 
further  negotiations.  East  of  Brest-Litovsk  a  large  part  of 
Podolia  is  taken  over,  and  in  the  south  a  considerable  segment 
of  Volhynia,  including  the  three  fortresses  of  Lutsk,  Dubno, 
and  Rovno. 

"Poland  thus  attains  a  size  larger  than  allowed  to  her  by  the 
Peace  Conference  map-makers." 

The  new  Polish  frontier,  the  New  York  Times  says,  "was 
selected  by  the  German  commanders  for  the  terminus  of  their 
advance  precisely  because  it  was  easily  defensible,  and  so  far 
as  military  considerations  are  concerned  it  is  about  the  best 
the  Poles  could  have  got." 

But  another  war-cloud  arises  just  as  the  Russo-Polish  storm 
subsides,  in  the  shape  of  "a  Polish  d'Annunzio."  Vilna,  once 
the  capital  of  Lithuania,  and  allotted  to  Lithuania  by  a  Russian- 
Lithuanian  treaty  not  recognized  by  Poland,  has  been  seized 
by  the  Polish  General  Zellgouski,  who  entered  the  city  with  two 
divisions  of  an  independent  army,  defying  both  the  Lithuanian 
Government  and  the  ruling  of  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  "The  Polish  authorities  disclaim  responsibility  and 
assert  that  General  Zellgouski  resigned  his  command  before 
engaging  upon  this  crusade  on  behalf  of  'self-determination' 
for  Vilna,"  but,  continues  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

"These  filibustering  adventures  of  overzealous  patriotic  per- 
sonalities are  significant  indications  of  the  prevailing  temper  of 
middle  and  eastern  Europe  and  of  the  grave  difficulties  besetting 
the  path  of  the  statesmen  to  whom  we  have  abandoned  the  task 
of  international  reconstruction.  The  convenient  theory  that 
diplomatic  intrigues  and  the  nefarious  designs  of  capitalist  gov- 
ernments are  the  cause  of  the  trouble  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
facts.  The  Lithuanian  and  Polish  peace  delegates  came  to  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Vilna  district  was  to  be  included  in  the 
territory  of  Lithuania.  This  settlement  was  reached  with  the 
assent  of  the  Allied  Governments.  Now  an  apparently  popular 
— that  is  to  say,  unauthorized — decision  has  been  made  to  upset 
the  existing  plans  for  the  adjustment  of  an  admittedly  difficult 
territorial  dispute.  The  acquisitive,  imperialistic  impulse  is  not 
so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  plain  people  in  many  European 
countries  as  the  devotees  of  the  proletarian  cult  like  to  believe. 
The  Polish  Government,  however,  announces  that  it  is  ready  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  entire  Polish-Lithuanian  contro- 
versy, and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  Vilna  will  not  become 
another  Fiume." 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  some  editors  take  the  will- 
ingness of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  to  make  peace,  together  with 
reports  of  Wrangel's  victories,  of  Budenny's  desertion,  of  mutinies 
and  disaffection  in  the  ranks,  of  famine  in  the  cities,  and  of 
scattered  uprisings  against  Soviet  authority,  as  proof  that 
the  Bolshevik  power  is  about  to  fall.  They  also  deem  significant 
the  repudiation  of  Bolshevik  authority  by  Socialists  in  other 
countries,  which  was  discust  in  these  columns  last  week.  In 
official  circles  in  Washington  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia  are, 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent,  "held  to  contain 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  rapid  process  of  Bolshevik  dis- 
integration," and  "the  belief  is  strong  now  that  the  collapse  may 
take  place  any  day."  Several  daily  papers  quote  prominently 
a  Stockholm  dispatch  asserting  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Army  is  facing  dissolution.  The  new  peace  terms  were 
forced  through  as  a  desperate  means  to  prevent  this  dissolution, 
but  they  were  too  late  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  demoralization." 

The  Finnish  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd  has  sent  out  a  statement 
telling  of  anarchy,  suffering,  and  death  in  that  city.  The 
population  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  2,000,000  to 
600,000.  "Thousands  are  dying  every  month  of  spotted, 
abdominal,  and  intermittent  typhus,  dysentery,  Spanish  in- 
fluenza, smallpox,  pulmonary  diseases,  hunger,  and  exhaustion." 
Hospitals  are  overflowing  with  patients,  but  are  quite  without 


supplies.  Wooden  houses  are  being  torn  down  for  fuel.  But 
one  street-car  line  is  in  operation.  Streets  are  not  repaired.  Most 
homes  are  in  darkness.  Food  prices  are  incredibly  high  and  many 
products  have  absolutely  disappeared.  There  is,  we  are  told, 
"  no  fuel  and  no  hot  water  or  baths.  No  janitor,  or  doorkeeper, 
or  servants  for  cleaning  yards,  streets,  buildings,  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  garbage." 

An  Italian  Socialist  commission  has  visited  Russia  and  reports 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  townspeople  is  at  an  extremely 
low  ebb  and  that  industry  has  irreparably  decayed.  The  only 
gain  from  the  revolution  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  system 
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of  small  holdings  in  the  rural  districts.     But  altho  Russia  has 
been  reduced  to  this  state,  the  report  continues — 

"It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  dissolution  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  because  the  Bolsheviki,  altho  they  number  only  600,000 
in  a  population  of  160,000,000,  have  seized  all  political  and  eco- 
nomic organizations,  and  use  the  utmost  means  to  suppress  other 
parties,  which  are  forbidden  to  use  either  propaganda -or  press. 
While  the  revolution  tends  toward  the  syndicalist  system,  in 
reality  it  is  very  different  from  the  ideal  program.  The  capitalist 
regime  has  been  destroyed,  but  it  has  not  been  replaced  by  any- 
thing that  meets  even  the  most  elementary  needs  of  a  civilized 
people." 

The  ironic  caption,  "Russia  Again  ' Totters, '"  expresses  the 
Socialistic  New  York  Call's  opinion  of  such  newspaper  head-lines 
as  "Lenine  Rule  Is  Tottering"  or  "End  of  Red  Terror  Is  Near." 
Such  phrases,  it  says,  "are  familiar,  having  been  vised  time  after 
time  for  nearly*three  years."  The  Call's  idea  is  that  the  Entente 
governments,  particularly  the  French,  after  Kolchak,  Korniloff, 
Semenoff,  Denikin,  and  Yudenifeh,  and  now  the  Poles,  have 
failed  to  dislodge  the  Soviet  Government,  can  not  admit  "thai 
the  Russian  giant  is  too  powerfully  entrenched  to  be  dislodged. '* 
They  prefer  to  have  the  "imperialist  organs"  "get  out  their  old 
head-lines  and  convey  the  'news*'  to  the  world  that  Russia  is 
again  'tottering'  and  thai  'the  end  is  near.'  By  preparing  the 
minds  of  their  readers  in  this  way  Weygand  can  then  proceed  to 
the  Crimea  and  link  up  with  the  Czarist  parasites  that  gather 
around   Wrangel." 
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GOVERNMENT   DUTY   IN  THE   HOUSING 

CRISIS 

ALOUD  CRY  FOR  EELP  is  now  going  up  to  Uncle  Sam 
— not  to  give  each  of  us  ••forty  acres  and  a  mule"  - 
*-  but  to  build  us  all  a  home.     sine,   other  governments 
are  doing  it,  why  not  our-.'      How  and  to  what  extent  such  help 
should  be  given   is  being   talked   about    more  and   more  in    the 
the   housing   problem   is  acute  and    nation-wide. 
Th.    -  unmittee  on  Reconstruction  called  on   Mr.   ller- 

•  Boot  c  for  advice.  He 
favors  control  bj  a  Federal  com- 
mission. Inv.  conditions 
all  over  the  country  and  coor- 
dii  dapping  i'<  deral  de- 
partments, he  advises,  in  order 
'-.11'  ts  that 
independent    attempts   by  cit 

.  The  difficulties  will  only 
inpetition  for 
building  materials  and  priority 
privileges  in  transportation  that 
will  defeat  the  purpose.  When  as 
the  New  Yori    -  legislature 

calls  upon  Congress  to  provide 
transportation  priority  for  build- 
ing mat.  rial-  and  to  exempt  real- 
bondsand  mortgagi  -  From 
the  income  tax.  Mr.  Hoover 
opposes  both  propositions.  The 
former,  he  thinks,  would  lower 
railroad  efficiency;    he  considers 

tax   ju-t.  and    would 
DTI  f'  r  t<>  extend  the  Farm   Loan 
■  in  to  home  builders. 
Th-  of  much  press  plead- 

ing i<  that  of  the  (  "anion  (Ohio) 
A  '  "'  »nly    a    plan    in   which 

<  Congress  i-  willing  to  participate 

would  ■  give  the  relief  thai  is  becoming  more  and  more 

imperative.-'      Another  typical  expression  appears  in  t he  Wash- 
ington Herald,  which  Bousing  is  essentially  a   national 
problem.      The  lack  of  bouses  i-  as  grave  an  evil  in  Washington 
ai  in  N«  •'.  Fork;    as  burdensome  in  Chicago  as  in  Detroit.     Its 
'ion   can  only  be  effected  by  national  action,  for  the  condi- 
tion- which  have  led  to  it  involve  bank  credits,  transportation, 
ad  the  limitation  of  production  through  vari- 
A   specific  plan   of  reconstruction,  Lacked  by  the 
lend  Government,  is  demanded."     Other  papers,  like  the  St. 
obe-Detnot  "'.remind  ii-  thai  "  Governor  Harding,  of  the 
leral  ft  -•  rvi   Board,  called  attention  to  the  fact  thai  building 

"jMr.it  ,t    included  in  the  instructions  sent  out  to  the 

bai  irtail  loai        Then        no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 

iet  in   tin    lea-t    construction    work  of  any  kind, 

Uy    thai    of   bousing   for  the  people  and.  in  particular, 

-  for  workers   in   industrially  developing  localities,  like 

lis."      The    (    '  |  |  _     i,x     )(,,.    way, 

■    the    hoi  ma;,    in  l 

•n   intense  national  housing  drive   similar  to  the  ship- 
ding  drive  ot  th.   war-period." 

•arding  the  nation-wide  shortage  of  houses  these  Saturday 
I     ■"■;!'  quofc  d :   "Then   i-  needed  to 

•    for  thl    normal  need-  of  the  COuntrj   a  total  of   150,000  new 
dwellings    •  To    ncet    that    need,   only   L!0.(KX)    were 

!  in  1918  and  To.txx)  in  1919   -i  shortage  for  tin   two 
'.in  ^im).(HK).  which  shortagi  i-  no  v.  at  leasl  l.(HX).- 
<xx)      In  1913,  the  number  of  families  to  each  LOO  dwelling! 
ii".     To-.:  121.     To  return  to  the  ratio  of  bul  & 


rf 
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years  ago  would  require  the  construction  of  3,300,000  dwellings 
during  the  next  five  years." 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  believe  the  Government  should  go  as  far 
as  England  does,  for  instance,  in  meeting  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  homes;  he  does  favor  a  program  that  comes  to 
rationing  of  capital  as  against  non-essentials.  On  Mr.  Hoover's 
suggestions  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  comment  reads  in  part : 

'■  Housing  in  the  mind  of  Herbert  Hoover  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  Federal  Government  concern  as  transportation.  He  told  the 
Senate     Committee    on     Reconstruction     the     other    day    that 

both  had  suffered  alike  from  the 
consequences  of  the  war  and 
that  the  Federal  Government 
was  as  much  obligated  to  restore 
the  former  to  a  normal  condition 

as  the  latter 

"The  situation  in  his  mind  is 
not  unlike  that  experienced  dur- 
ing the  war-period  when  scores 
of  private  industries  were  com- 
peting with  each  other  and  with 
the  Government  for  various 
kinds  of  materials. 

"  ( 'oordination  can  be  effected 
according  to  the  Hoover  testi- 
mony only  by  the  establishment. 
of  a  Federal  commission  having 
complete  charge  over  a  compre- 
hensive national  housing  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time 
there  are  at  least  nine  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  'solving'  the  hous- 
ing problem.  Naturally  they 
work  at  cross  purposes  and  fail 
to  get  results. 

"A  storm  of  protest  will  arise 
if  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tends its  functions  to  the  housing 
field.  The  American  practise 
is  to  give  private  enterprise 
every  reasonable  chance  and  to 
abandon  that  policy  of  private 
control  and  operation  only  after 
it  has  demonstrated  its  absolute 
incapacity  to  meet  with  the  situation.  In  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  public  health  Federal  action  may  become  imperative." 

bending  results  from  Attorney-General  Palmer's  investigation 
of  the  alleged  building-materials  trust,  most  press  discussion 
deals  with  prospects  of  financing  home-building.  Different 
and  very  "Plain  Talk  About  Housing"  appears  in  Mr.  Henry 
Ford-  Dearborn  Independent.  The  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  •"neither  honest  nor  direct,"  that  paper  says;  "it  has 
degenerated  into  an  effort  to  appease  the  public  conscience 
while  appearing  to  give  some  attention  to  the  prevailing  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  sam.  lime  preserve  all  the  elements  which 
brought  this  condition  upon  us." 

'The  only  good  element  that  is  visible  in  the  whole  situation 
is  the  chance  that  the  unbridled  thievery  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion may  have  a  tendency  to  deplete  the  populations  of  our 
cities.  Far  too  many  thousands  of  families  have  come  to  the 
city  lured  by  the  deceptive  lights  and  the  promises  of  high  wages 
which  bring  little  bul  worry  with  them.  The  modern  city  is 
an  anomaly,  its  tremendous  popularity  is  offsetting  tins  balance 
of  life.  Millions  of  people  living  above  sewers  and  between 
-tone  walls  and  beneath  forests  of  electric  wires,  is  much  more 
unnatural  than  an  army  of  millions  of  men  in  the  field. 

"Still  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  housing  problem  can 
In  -truck  with  immediate  results  and  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  price  asked  for  the 
building.  All  of  the  evil  generates  right,  there.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  building  materials;  there  is  no  shortage  of  money; 
there  is  no  shortage  of  real  estate;    there  is  no  shortage  of  demand 

lor  houses  there  is  only  a  tremendous  shortage  of  ordinary 
businest  sense  in  the  men  who  have  sei/.ed  this  department  of 
busi'  Tin   throat  of  the  housing  situation  is  the  difference 

between   COSl    of   material   and   the  cost   of  the  finished   product. 

If  von  grasp  the  problem  there  you  can  handle  it." 


w- 


THE  HOUSING  SITUATION. 

— Knott  iii  the  Dallas  News 
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PRAISE  CORN  FOR  FALLING  PRICES 
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•OT  FORD  BUT  KING  CORN  has  led  the  way  in 
the  downward  procession  of  prices,"  proclaims  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  declares  that  "the 
economic  history  of  America  can  usually  be  read  in  that  cereal." 
Business  pessimists  ought  to  "get  out  in  the  clear  autumn  air  and 
look  at  the  crops,"  according  to  this  Wall-Street  guide,  since 
government  reports  forecast  the  biggest  corn  crop  ever.  The 
corn  price  1  urometer  reads  thus: 

"On  September  23  the  December  option  for  corn  at  Chicago 
went  below  the  dollar-mark  for  the  first  time  since  it  crossed  that 
line  in  its  upward  movement.  On  July  2  of  this  year  it  stood  at 
$1.53  7/s-  From  that  peak  it  turned  downward,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 23  went  below  99  cents  at  Chicago. 

"In  September,  1913,  cash  corn  marked  a  high  point  of  7'3}4 
cents.  In  August,  1917,  it  looked  down  from  its  position  of 
$2.36.  In  May  of  this  year  it  was  at  $2.17,  and  still  trudging 
along  the  highway  of  deflation,  passing  the  $1,833^  post  in  July 
and  $1.69  in  August.  With  but  little  hesitation  it  has  kept 
downward  to  around  $1.27." 

Why  has  corn  done  this?  First,  the  size  of  the  corn  crop, 
forecasted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  3,216,000,000 
bushels,  or  91,254,000  bushels  greater  than  the  record  crop  of 
1912.  "The  official  return,"  comments  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"shows  the  finest  corn  crop  the  world  has  ever  seen.  September 
had  twenty-six  days  of  almost  ideal  weather  for  finishing.  The 
result  is  to  be  seen  in  a  condition  of  89.1,  which  is  14.3  points 
above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  bulk  of  the  corn 
will  be  hard,  dry,  merchantable  grain.  What  little  soft  corn 
remains  will  be  consumed  by  the  farm  animals  and,  later,  will 
come  into  the  market  in  a  more  valuable  form."  Moreover, 
this  journal  avers  that  "with  the  end  of  government  control 
transportation  has  improved,  and  the  supplies  of  old  corn  in  the 
country  can  be  better  distributed.  These  are  the  two  conditions 
that  stand  out  in  prominence;  the  ultimate  result  is  an  increase 
in  the  food  supply,  which  also  will  be  better  distributed." 


Other  changes,  so  gradual  as  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
seem  to  synchronize  with  the  movements  of  coru.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  specifies: 

"Our  exports  of  manufactured  commodities  are  decreasing. 
Europe  is  buying  raw  materials  and  selling  to  us  more  goods 
I  ban  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Our  supplies  are  increasing. 
Savings-bank  deposits  have  been  gradually  increasing  all  over 
the  country,  plainly  showing  that  the  mad  orgy  of  spending  is 
on  the  wane. 

"People  will  no  longer  buy  everything  in  sight  at  any  price  the 
dealer  may  ask.  The  result  is  a  damming  up  at  the  source  of 
supplies.  When  consumption  is  reduced  to  needs,  not  wants, 
less  is  heard  of  scarcity  of  goods;  labor  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
efficient  and  distribution  is  better. 

"On  September  1  the  Bradstreef s  index  showed  a  decrease  of 
4.5  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  month  and  13.9  per  cent,  since 
February.  Corn  has  shown  these  things,  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  long  ago  read  them  and  began  discounting 
them." 

"From  the  farms  of  the  country  come  the  best  of  all  supporters 
of  business,"  we  read  further.  "This  help  and  the  employment 
that  can  be  seen  and  estimated  should  hearten  every  banker, 
manufacturer,  and  business  man  in  the  United  States." 

"Cheaper  food  prices,"  concludes  this  Wall-Street  observer, 
"with  a  surplus  to  sell  abroad,  are  forecast  in  the  crops.  Here  is 
a  powerful  help  in  opening  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  business  pros- 
perity, with  a  better  spread  worker's  table  than  ever  war-inflated 
wages  brought." 

We  note  that  production  figures  on  agricultural  crops  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  show  greatly  in- 
creased yields  for  1920  in  almost  every  division.  Wheat 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  reported  at  119.4  per  cent, 
of  1919  production,  101.6  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average; 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  wheat  figures  are  128.4  per 
cent,  of  1919  production  and  102.1  per  cent,  of  a  five-year 
average. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Immigration  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. — Life. 
Just  pretending  to  be  rich  keeps  some  people  poor. — Savannah  News. 
The  profiteer  doesn't  find  sugar  as  sweet  as  it  was. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

When  building  materials  come  down  buildings  will  go  up. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Fall  is,  indeed,  a  charming  season — especially  when  it  includes  prices. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  let  disarmament  begin  where  charity  does. — 
Louisville  Post. 

Germany  will  be  safe  for  democracy  when  she  has  junked  all  the  junkers. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

There  is  a  place  in  baseball  for  the  curve  pitcher,  but  not  for  the  crook 
pitcher. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Sole  leather  is  high,  but  one  doesn't  have  to  back  it  up  to  a  filling  station 
every  few  miles. — Marion  Star. 

The  time  seems  to  be  coming  when  a  dollar  may  look  a  man  in  the  face 
without  being  ashamed  of  its  weakness. — Canton  News. 

To  judge  from  the  amount  of  whisky  released  for  medicinal  purposes, 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  sick  man  of  the  world. — Financial  America. 

Men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  all 
of  which  they  must  fight  for. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Gov.  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  is  said  to  have  worn  one  suit  for  eighteen 
months,  must  have  the  Governor's  chair  well  padded. — Canton  News. 

The  situation  might  be  worse.  The  Japanese  in  California  haven't  yet 
appealed  to  the  League  for  independence. — Nashville  Banner. 

A  coffin  was  recently  found  packed  with  bottles  of  whisky,  but  no  one 
claims  it  is  the  first  coffin  whisky  has  filled. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

We  learn  from  a  New  York  poet  that  toboggan  time  is  here.  Our 
notion  was  that  it  didn't  arrive  until  November  2. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

The  price  of  cabbage  has  dropt  forty-one  per  cent.,  but  as  usual  the  cigar 
dealer  says  the  retailer  will  not  feel  the  effect  for  some  time. — San  Diego 
Tribune. 

The  Government  has  2,000,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  Tor  sale,  led  oyer 
from  the  A.  K.  F.  equipment.  Somebody  evidently  must  have  thought, 
we  were  going  to  capture  most  of  the  ( ierman  Army  alive. — Tacoma  Ledger, 


"  The  '  pique'  of  high  prices"  is  right.. — Savannah  News. 

The  White  Sox  shrunk  sadly  in  the  wash. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

Some  of  the  prices  up  on  that  peak  are  evidently  snow-bound. — Columbia 
Record. 

If  the  price  of  gasoline  keeps  on  going  up  it  may  prove  cheaper  to  buy 
shoes. — Marion  Star. 

Eugene  Debs,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  candidate  who  wears  any  service 
stripes. — Columbia  Record. 

The  dove  of  peace  is  providing  too  much  bill  and  not  enough  coo. — 
Moline  Dispatch. 

The  case  of  John  Barleycorn  illustrates  the  folly  of  writing  an  obituary 
prematurely. — Columbia  Record. 

A  counterfeit  Federal  Reserve  $100  note  is  out.  Watch  your  change 
at  the  restaurant! — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Now  that  woman  has  the  vote,  politicians  are  trying  to  make  a  hit 
with  every  Miss. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Once  upon  a  time  folks  considered  a  dry  cellar  a  fine  recommendation 
for  a  house. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Prices  are  coming  down,  but  they  are  not  skipping  any  rounds  of  the 
ladder  like  they  did  when  they  went  up. — Financial  America. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  schools,  and 
the  other  four-fifths  are  in  the  school  of  experience. — Canton  News. 

We  suggest  that  the  "drys"  disinter  John  Barleycorn  and  ascertain  if  t lie 
coffin  isn't  really  filled  with  brickbats  or  something. — Columbia  Record. 

The  man  who  shouts  that  all  bosses  should  be  sent  to  the  junk-pile 
means  that  he  has  a  hankering  to  be  boss. — Muskogee  Phoenix. 

From  the  extreme  cheapness  of  those  (ierman  paper  suit-  of  clothes. 
one  infers  that  they  are  making  them  of  marks. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Relief  for  the  housing  situation:  \eu  York  Citj  has  only  5,620,048 
inhabitants,  and  not  5,621,151,  as  previously  announced.  Nev  York 
Evening  Tout. 

Lenine's  situation  is  growing  desperate  The  people  are  growing 
restless  and  there  are  no  propel  I  > -ow  neis  left  to  butcher  Richmond 
News  Leader. 

The  broad  waj  that  leads  to  destruction  is  still  open  to  traffic,  but 
there  are  fewer  wrecks  occasioned  bj  skidding  on  the  wel  spots. — 
Cleveland  News. 


FOREIGN    -    COMMENT 


I 


OUR   CONGRESSMEN  IN  THE   ORIENT 


CRITICS  WHO  BEWAIL  the  extravaganoe  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  permitted  the  journey  of  aboul   twenty 
American  Congressmen  to  the  Far  East  would  do  well 
natch  these  members  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  nexl  session 
ss,  according  to   some  Far-Eastern  editors,  and  see 
what   a   paying  investment    their  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
China.   Japan,    Hawaii,   and    the    Philippines   will   prove   to   be. 
shanghai    jubilates  in  the  belief  thai  the  visit 
of  the  American  Congressmen  presages  "speedy  enactment  of 
an  important  measure  that  will  at  oner  put  American  business 

in  China  in  a  tine  posi- 

tion  for  full  cooperation 
with  ( "hin«  Be  l>u-iiii  -- 
men. and  American  busi- 
will  grow  and  ex- 
pand, as  it  should,  in 
this  part  of  the  world.'* 
What  is  more,  '"if  we 
could  have  a  visit  like 
this  every  year  the  fu- 
ture war  of  the  Pacific, 
which  many  are  prophe- 
sying, might  be  avert- 
<  d."  and  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  '"if  China 
will  reciprocate  and  send 
a  group  of  her  officials 
on  a  tour  of  the  I'i 
State-  th'  resulting 
Value  will    be    twofold." 

tin-  Peking  Lead*  r: 

"The  party,  while 
unofficial,  represents  a 
large  body  of  American 
opinion.  The  trie  nd- 
liness  of  this  opinion  to 
( 'hina  ha-  been  clearly 
n  by  the  speeches 
made  by  the  meml 
of    the    party.      Those 

Chinese  who  d.  -ire  to  build  up  the  republic  and  its  representative 
institutions  and  to  make  Chins  take  an  active  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  .I'ul   for  the    sentiments  exprest  by  the 

Congressmen.     We  hope  that  the  receptions  accorded  them  all 
r  ('hina  have  convinced  the  Congressmen  that  the  friendship 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  for  America  and  Americans  is  built 
on  firm  foundation-  which  are  destined  to  endure." 

No  nioll  important   ■.  i-i'  from  American  shores  has  been  made 

rinec  that  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  late  summer  of  1907,  the  Shanghai 
/  remarks,  and  it  adds  that  "as  Mr.  Taft's 
journey  was  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  the  policy,  which  he 
afterward  revealed  as  President,  of  teaching  the  American 
•pie  to  think  imperially,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  so 
the    visit    i  representativi      obeys    that    feeling   which 

now  impels  BO  many  American-  to  turn  tlnir  thoughts  toward 
china  in  sentiment,  in  business,  and  in  politics."  Mr.  TafTs 
policy  a-  regardi  china  neither  endured  very  long  nor  bore 
much  fruit,  for  it  quickly  i  1  by  Presidenl  Wilson 

with  appan  ntly  g<  m  ral  approval,"  and  we  read: 

"Whether   the   visitors   from   Congress    to-day   will   Bucceed 

having  the  added  advantage  of  a 
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A    MEETING    OF    EAST    AND    WEST. 

Prince  Tokugawa,    President   of  the  House  of  Peers;  Congressman  John  H.  Small, 

of   North   Carolina;    Viscount   Tajri.    Mayor  of  Tokyo,  and   Senator  W.   .1.  Harris, 

of  Georgia,  at  a  welcome  meeting  to  the  American  Congressmen  in  Tokyo. 

Republic  on  which  to  bid  for  sympathy  instead  of  the  Empire 
that  Mr.  Taft  knew,  remains  (o  be  seen.  No  offense  is  meant  in 
saying  that  America  is  inclined  to  think  parochially,  for  hers 
is  a  very  big  parish,  with  enough  in  it  to  absorb  all  the  energies 
and  attentions  of  far  more  than  a  hundred  million  people.  But 
it  is  the  paradox  of  modern  life  that  while  every  component  part 
of  the  world  seems  to  have  grown  larger,  the  world  itself  has 
grown  startlingly  smaller.  No  part  of  it  can  any  more  live  to 
itself;  and  the  desire  now  apparent  in  America,  after  its  splen- 
did emergence  into  the  world-war,  to  withdraw  again  into  the 
seclusion  of  its  own  engrossing  affairs,  natural  and  understand- 
able as  it  may  be.  is  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  Europe,  which. 

having  accepted  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  principles, 
now  has  to  endure  a 
good  deal  of  criticism 
and  interference  from 
America  without  the 
compensation  of  Ameri- 
can help.  That  is  a 
phase  that  can  not,  and 
we  are  sure  will  not, 
las!,  but  it  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  it 
is  not  causing  difficulties 
and  sore  feelings.  Half 
the  troubles  of  ( 'hina  to- 
da.v  and  not  a  few  of 
those  among  her  neigh- 
bors are  due  to  her  fren- 
zied attempts  to  live 
her  own  life  shut  off 
from  all  others.  America 
is  strong  enough  and 
geographically  well  en- 
dowed to  take  such  a 
line  if  she  wishes.  But 
to  do  so  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  great  liberty- 
loving  traditions  of  Un- 
American  people  nor 
with  the  spirit  which  has 
prompted  these  mom- 
1  >ers  of  Congress  to  come 
to  China  in  the  worst 
season  of  the  year." 

Rather  sharp  lan- 
guage is  used  by  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  charges  that  the 
visit  of  the  Congressmen  was  seized  upon  by  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans  for  "vehement  anti-Japanese  agitation,"  behind  which 
are  "the  Americans  resident  in  China  and  Korea,"  and  we  are 
told  that — 

"It  is  due  to  jealousy  that  the  Americans  in  China  try  to  boy- 
co1 1  Japan.  The  American  merchants  in  China  are  very  jealous 
of  the  position  of  supremacy  held  by  Japan  in  Chinese  trade. 
They  think  that  if  they  drivo  away  Japanese  influence  from 
I  he  Chinese  continent,  they  can  extend  their  own  influence  there. 
Therefore,  they  are  working  up  pro-Americanism  and  anti- 
Japanism  among  the  Chinese,  and  for  this  propaganda  they 
grudge  no  expenses,  making  use  of  influential  Chinese  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  advertising  sandwichmen  in  the  Occident. 
The  numerous  Chinese  who  are  engaged  in  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  China  are  no  better  than  sandwichmen  of  the 
American  merchants.  The  attitude  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  Dr. 
W'u  Ting  Eang,  and  Mr.  Tang  Shao-vi  in  making  pro-American 
and  anti-Japanese  efforts  tends  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
sandwichmen  who  are  being  exploited  by  America.  If  the 
American  Congressmen  lack  a  sense  of  equity,  and  give  a  hearing 
only  to  the  statements  of  the  American  merchants  and  their 
sandwichmen,  and  swallowr  them,  they  will  fall  into  a  serious 
misunderstanding. 
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"In  Korea  also  there  are  American  merchants.  Certain  well- 
known  mines  are  owned  by  Americans.  But  there  are  far  more 
missionaries.  They  must  have  come  to  the  peninsula  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a  domain  of  God  there,  but  perhaps, 
owing  to  overhaste  in  attaining  their  object,  they  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  religion  and  take  a  hand  in  politics.  The  American 
missionaries  who  support  the  independence  agitation  can  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula." 

Tho  the  people  of  Japan  may  heartily  welcome  the  Congress- 
men, it  is  observed  by  the  Tokyo  Miyako,  "there  is  a  difference 
between  welcome  and  flattery,"  and  it  hopes  their  visit  to  Japan 
will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  "real  intentions  of  the  Japanese 
people."  The  Japanese  are  "greatly  displeased  with  the  American 
attempt  to  exclude  Japanese  from  America  and  to  check  Japanese 
economic  development  in  the  Orient,"  this  paper  adds,  and  it 
expresses  the  hope  that  this  fact  has  become  "clearly  understood 
by  the  Americans."  That  the  American  visitors  made  strong 
"anti-Japanese  utterances"  at  meetings  in  China  is  charged  by 
the  Tokyo  Chugai-Shogyo,  which  adds: 

"Though  these  may  have  possibly  been  intended  merely  to 
respond  to  the  speeches  of  the  Chinese  hosts,  we  regret  that  the 
American  utterances  appeared  to  instigate  anti-Japanism  in 
China  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  We  do  not  propose  to  refer 
to  the  history  of  America  or  to  her  policy  toward  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  Central-  and  South-American  states,  but  if  the 
Americans  fairly  and  justly  consider  the  position  of  Japan, 
which  is  burdened  with  the  enormous  duty  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  Orient,  the  economic  relations  of  Japan  and  China 
which  are  bound  to  rise  or  fall  together,  and  the  relations  of 
Japan  and  Korea  in  regard  to  self-defense,  they  will  see  their 
own  misunderstandings  and  will  find  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  Chinese  anti-Japanese  propaganda  which  is  due  to 


that  she  should  openly  express  antagonism  against  us.  We  have 
long  maintained  that  any  cause  that  may  exist  for  Chinese 
complaints  should  be  eliminated  and  that  China  should  obtain 
a  more  honorable  position  among  the  nations,  but  if  the  Chinese 
try  to  make  capital  out  of  international  jealousy,  instead  of 


ANOTHER    JAPANESE    GIBE    AT    CHINA. 
"  Mr.    Congressman    runs    the    gantlet    of   the    Chinese    begging 

— Jijl  (Tokyo). 


petitioners. 


instigation  by  some  irresponsible  statesmen  in  adverse  circum- 
stances or  merely  to  sentiment." 

More  cordial  and  less  self-prepossest  is  the  Osaka  Asahi, 
which  says  that  "it  is  as  embarrassing  to  us  to  be  overestimated 
as  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  underestimated,"  <tnd  it  proceeds: 

"It  clearly  bespeaks  the  failure  of  our  policy  toward  China 


A    JAPANESE    FLING    AT    CHINA. 
"  Please,  Mr.  Congressman,  hear  my  wail  against  Japan." 

— Puck  (Osaka) . 

making  efforts  to  elevate  themselves,  we  can  not  sympathize 
with  them.  But  if  our  policy  in  the  past  was  mistaken,  we 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  correct  it. 

"In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  Japan's  international  position 
and  to  stabilize  her  foreign  relations,  on  which  the  national 
living  of  her  people  depends,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  we 
should  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  with  America.  If 
Japan  and  America  fully  understand  each  other's  national 
requirements  underlying  their  foreign  policy,  methods  of  settling 
separate  problems  will  automatically  present  themselves." 

A  significant  courtesy  to  the  Congressmen  was  the  publication 
by  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  of  a  Japan-American  supplement,  done 
in  English,  and  made  up  of  articles  calculated  to  foster  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  This  journal  recalls 
that  "  seven-and-sixty  years  have  passed  since  Commodore 
Perry  aroused  Japan  from  her  protracted  slumber  and  brought 
her  into  the  councils  of  the  nations."  During  these  sixty-seven 
years  Japan  has  fought  three  times  with  great  nations  of  Asia 
or  Europe,  but  with  the  United  States  Japan  has  had  no  trouble, 
and  it  argues  for  the  continued  "peace  and  friendliness  of  the 
two  countries,  both  on  economic  and  merely  human  grounds." 
In  the  work  of  reconstruction  following  the  world-war  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  America  and  Japan  have  vastly  increased, 
this  journal  reminds  us,  and  continues: 

"These  two  nations  are  now  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  eastern  Asia  and  for  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  this  region.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  ful- 
filment of  this  responsibility  than  the  friendly  cooperation  of 
the  two  peoples. 

"The  anti-Japanese  conduct  of  some  Americans  in  the  State 
of  California  we  sincerely  regret  as  a  blot  upon  the  uninterrupted 
and  unassailable  friendship  of  the  two  countries.  But  we  can 
understand  perfectly  the  difficult  position  in  which  both  the 
American  people  and  the  Federal  Governmenl  are  placed  in 
respect  to  this  problem;  we  understand  thai  the  anti-Japanese 
propaganda  in  California  by  no  means  represents  the  will  or 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  toward  the  Japanese.  We 
know  that  anti-Japanese  feeling  has  been  taken  up  for  political 
exploitation  by  local  politicians:  we  appreciate  the  efforts  which 
the  Washington  Government  has  frequently  made  in  the  past 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  anti-Japanese  tendencies  in 
( 'alifornia." 


!4 
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\WFUL  DANGERS  OF  WOMAN   SUFFRAGE 

DIRE  PERILS  threaten  Great  Britain  and  America  from 
••female  suffrage,"  according  to  the  London  Saturday 
/■\  it  .  and  it  hopes  ratification  may  yet  be  upset, 
fur  ,-it  is  Man's  last  stand  against  the  subversion  of  his  rights 
of  virility  by  a  tyranny  which,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken. 
will  prove  to  be  at  once  humiliating  and  dangerous.     Humiliating 

ause  it  is  the  submission  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  sex. 

ngerous,  because,  if  it  he  pushed  beyond  a  certain  point,  it 
will  he  overthrown  by  an  appeal  to  physical  ton-.."  In  Britain, 
the  "most  revolutionary  measure  ever  carried,"  extending  the 
suffrage  '••  some  eight  million  women  and  !_rir!-.  was  passed 
during  the  anguish  of  war.  "without  consulting  either  the  men. 
from  whom  power  was  taken,  or  the  women  to  whom  power 
wasgiven."  Female  suffrage  is  not  sodangerous,  Tlu  Saturday 
/,-,  -  i    a,  in  new  and  small  communities,  where  the  legislative 

probli  ins  are  few   and  uninteresting: 

"In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  onlj  a  tiny  proportion  of 
women,  we  are  informed,  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll. 
The  questions  there  an  generally  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
protection,  or  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor.  Women  of  tho 
upper  ami  middle  classes  turn  up  their  noses  at  such  issues.  But 
in  larLM  .  eomplex,  and  wealthy  states  like  Britain  and  America 
the  stakes  played  for  by  politicians  are  higher  and  more  exciting, 
and  the  danger  of  uninformed  intervention  by  women  propor- 
tionately greater.  In  America,  already,  the  most  intolerable 
of  tyranny  ever  perpetrated  by  a  self-governing  community, 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors, 
ha-  been  carried  by  the  women.  Besides  the  question  of  the 
drink  law.  there  are  in  America  many  questions  connected  with 
the  rights  of  property,  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  which  offer  dangerous  opportunities 
to  the  collector  of  female  votes.  There  are  the  railways  and  the 
trusts.  In  an  old  and  complex  society  like  that  of  Britain 
the  issues  are  still  more  exciting  and   more  dangerous." 

There  are  two  questions,  we  read,  of  which  women,  not 
unmarried  girls,  arc  competent  to  have  an  opinion,  tho  law  of 
marriage  and  the  consumption  of  drink.     But — 

"Their  very  knowledge  is  dangerous,  because  thej  are  more 
than  likely  to  regard  these  questions  sexually,  and  from  an  angle 
quite  different  to  that  of  men.  We  admit  that  the  law  of 
marriatre  requires  amendment;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
approve'  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  producing  a 
hich  birth-rate  or  of  punishing  celibacy  by  differential  taxation, 
or  ..f  the  compulsory  division  of  income  between  man  and  wife, 
or  even  of  compulsory  wedlock.  With  regard  to  the  drink 
question,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  women,  whether 
from  long  habit  or  internal  construction,  can't  digest  and  there- 
fore.'dislike  spirituous  liquor.  They  take  their  alcohol  in  sugar. 
.  don't,  most  of  them,  take  beer  or  whiskj  :  but  they  munch 
endless  chocolates,  <>n  which  thej  spend,  next  to  then-  dress, 
most    of   their   new    mote..  ,•   quickly   enough    that    if 

their  'old  man'  i-  not  allowed  to  buy  whisky  or  beer  or  cham- 
pagJM    then  is  so  much  more  over  for  them  to  spend.     Nothing 

i-   therefore  more  probable   than   that    the  female   voters   will  go 
-olid    for    total    prohibition,   and.   joined    with    the    old    teetotal 

.  it  may  subject  us  to  this  mosl  calling  tyranny." 

•  i-.  rep.:.'-  /■■  Saturday  Review,  "thai  the  men 
will  resort  to  the  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished  t hem, 
and  that  the  argument  of  the  black  eye,  while  it  may  disfigure 
temporarily  thi  daughters  ol  E  e,  ••  -ill  b<  the  only  means  of 
recovering  the  lost  Rights  of  Man." 

A.  pat  rejoinder  to  the  above  arguments  against  woman  Buffi 
i-  found  in  th<    Yokohama  Japai    I  the;    are 

found   •  kted  in  Schopenhauer's      I  >n   Woman,"  in 

i'-h  he  declaret  In  r  to  be  thi   "natural  enemy  of  man."  be- 
cause -he  b  the  "breaker  and  subduer  of  man'-  will-power." 

ihi<  oriental   weeklj    point-  out   that — 

"It  will  be  observed  that  this  will-power  which  Schopenhauei 

in   mind   i-   none  other  than   thi    will-power  of  the   I 
:.   of  thi   raci      thi    terrible,  all-subduing,  dominant  creature 
acknowledging  do  authority  but  n  will  and  no  moralit 

but  n  advantage — thi  'blond  beast' that  mad'   the  recent 


war.     But  while  Schopenhauer  condemns  woman  as  inherently 

a  creature  of  evil,  he  is  driven  by  the  true  instinct  of  genius  in 
the  same  essay  to  write  down  what  may  be  the  New  Woman's 
charter  of  authority  for  all  ages  in  the  future  of  civilization.  For 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  qualities  which  he  enumerates  as  making 
of  woman  a  creature  to  be  dreaded,  Schopenhauer  puts  down  the 
one  significant  cause.  The  root  quality  of  evil  in  woman  Schopen- 
hauer declares  to  be:  'The  race  is  always  to  her  more  than  the 
individual.'  That  is  to  say,  as  between  the  sexes,  woman  is 
the  being  to  whom  the  Future  is  greater  than  the  Present.  If 
that  appraisal  be  true,  woman  may  at  any  moment  through 
realization  and  organization  become  the  new  psychic  center  in 

world  affairs,  and  the  result  may  be  momentous 

'The  grant  of  the  franchise  to  women  in  America  follows 
closeb  on  the  according  of  the  same  privilege  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  as  we  know,  lagged  behind  progress  in  that 
respect  as  exhibited  in  certain  British  Dominions  and  foreign 
countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  alone 
some  twenty-seven  million  women  now  have  tho  franchise- 
whet  her  they  exercise  it  or  not.  Clearly,  women  are  coming  into 
politics.  They  are  claiming  a  direct  voice  and  power  in  govern- 
ment. They  will,  or  at  least  can,  be  a  great  new  force  in  plan- 
ning and  earning  out  the  world's  national  and  international 
affairs.  They  have  the  power,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  they  will  use  it,  or  whether  they  will  use  if  at  all." 


TURKEY   LOOKING   FOR  FRIENDS 

NEW  STATE  COMBINATIONS  in  southeastern  Europe 
continue  to  appear  more  or  less  definitely  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  two  that  arrest  attention  are  a  possible  under- 
standing between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  one  between  Russia, 
and  Turkey.  In  the  Turkish  press  we  find  active  supporters  of 
such  projects,  and  the  Constantinople  Alemdar  is  among  those 
journals  which  repine  no  more  over  the  "porcelain  treaty  at 
Sevres"  and  urge  the  Turks  to  bestir  themselves  in  forming 
self-protective  alliances.  Neighboring  states  are  "concluding 
alliances  to  resist  as  a  unit  any  political  combination  they  may 
eventually  have  to  contend  with,"  says  this  daily,  and  "we 
must  not  forget  that  (he  world  goes  on  just  as  before."  This 
remark  interests  those  who  remember  Turkey's  traditional 
talent  for  throwing  sand  into  the  delicate  machinery  of  European 
relations  by  putting  one  Power  in  opposition  to  another,  but 
the  Turkish  aim,  according  to  Alemdar,  is  merely  to  look  out  for 
poor  little  Turkey  in  this  age  when  "the  big  fish  swallow  the 
little  one-."  The  smaller  states  have-  learned  to  appreciate  this 
truth,  and  Alemdar  is  astonished  to  realize  that  Turkey  "has 
not  yet  decided  on  the  course  of  its  political  future,  while  all 
the  other  slates  are  busy  working  for  their  eventual  develop- 
ment." Two  possible  alliances  present  themselves  to  Turkey, 
one  with    Russia,  and  one  with  Greece,  and   Alemdar  observes: 

"When  I  he  Turkish  historian  Eboufarouk  Mourad  Bey  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  Turkey  lo  form  an  exclusive  alliance  either 
with  England  or  with  Russia,  everybody  was  stupefied,  so  |Jo 
speak.  Could  we  go  arm  in  arm  with  our  ancient  foe?  Rut,  the 
lime  has  now  come  when  we  can  consider  the  possibility  of  such 

an  alliance.     Especially  since  t  he  great  revolut  ion  I  hat  has  taken 

place  in  Russia,  we  have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  character 
and    tendencies  of   the    Russians   who   have   taken   refuge  in  our 

country.  We  realize  thai  there  is  a  strange  affinity  that  should 
bring  the  two  peoples  together.  Mourad  Bey  was  not  so  far 
wrong  in  his  idea.     We  must  not  let  an  opportunity  go  by  to 

establish  such  an  agreement  with  other  Slates  as  may  insure 
our  existence.  Greece  made  a  provisional  agreement  with  Bul- 
garia  before   the   Balkan  campaign;    and   later  she  declared  war 

against  her.  Greece  would  no  doubt  prefer  to  unite  with  us 
rather  than  with  the  Bulgarians.     We  might  decide  her  to  do  so. 

But  we  have  net  done  so.  Let  us  now  think  how  to  bring  about 
such  an  alliance." 

A-  an  indication  of  Greek  feeling  on  the  subject,  we  have  the 
remark  of  a  Constantinople  Greek  daily,  Neologos,  which  says: 

"Wl  are  ready  for  an  understanding  and  for  cooperation. 
All  Ihini:-  considered,  the  Turks  themselves  are  convinced  that 
their  own  interest  'alb  for  such  an  understanding.  But  if  de- 
pends en tirelj  on  the  Turk    to  see  it  realized." 
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FRANCE'S   "STRONG"    PRESIDENT 

A';STRONG  MAN"  in  France's  Presidential  chair 
momentarily  alarmed  some  French  observers  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  President  as  a  decorative  rather 
than  an  executive  government  officer,  but  the  heavy  vote  of 
()9.r>  out  of  892  by  which  Mr.  Alexandre  Millerand  was  elected 
on  September  23  is  taken  by  many  as  the  realization  that  the 
new  order  of  things  in  the  world  requires  a  strong  man  in  the 
Flysee.  Mr.  Millerand,  it  is  recalled,  succeeds  President 
Deschanel,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of  mental  break- 
down.   Mr.  Alfred  Capus,  editor  of  the  Paris  Gaulois,  says: 

"The  President  of  the  Republic  means  that  personage  in  his 
decorative  attitude ;  the  Chief  of  State  means  that  personage  in 
action.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress was  taken  will  have  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  action  of 
the  Chief  of  State  rather 
than  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President,  and  thus 
fortify  his  functioning 
power  to  the  full.  More 
or  less  consciously  the 
national  representative 
assembly,  therefore, chose 
in  Mr.  Millerand  the 
Chief  of  State." 


The  Paris  Journal  is 
convinced  by  the  elec- 
tion address  of  Pi'esident 
Millerand  that-  all  "jeal- 
ous defenders  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion  may  be  reassured." 
The  constitution  framers 
of  1875,  it  points  out. 
foresaw  that  certain  modi- 
fications of  their  work' 
might  be  necessary,  and 
they  outlined  the  forms 
according  to  which  such  revision  might  be  made  when  needed. 
Twice  the  chambers  have  followed  these  forms  in  correcting  the 
fundamental  law,  remarks  the  Journal,  which  reminds  us  also  that 
for  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  progressive  republicans  to 
put  constitutional  revision  at  the  top  of  their  electoral  programs. 
Former  Premier  Clemenceau's  daily,  V Homme  Libre,  observes: 

"Swept  toward  the  Presidency  by  a  movement  of  opinion 
strongly  in  favor  of  authoritarianism,  Mr.  Millerand,  as  a 
candidate,  saw  fit-  to  announce  that  he  was  disposed  to  exercise 
accrued  authority  to  the  full.  He  changed  his  mind,  however, 
before  the  sharp  opposition  shown  by  the  Left.  He  is  too 
independent  of  mind  and  too  careful  of  his  reputation  to  persist 
in  a  path  that-  would  not  lead  him  far,  and  which  the  mere 
suspicion  that  he  would  follow  it  cost  him  the  triumph  of  the 
unanimous  election  he  expected." 

Mr.  Gustave  Herve,  in  La  Victoire,  gives  credit  for  Mr.  Miller- 
and's  election  to  the  national  bloc  formed  August  4,  1914,  when 
invasion  by  the  Germans  menaced  Paris.  This  bloc  has  held 
together  all  during  the  war,  he  tells  us,  despite  the  defection  of 
the  radical  supporters  of  Caillaux  and  the  lamentable  moral 
and  intellectual  enfeeblement  of  the  Socialist  party.  Now, 
Mr.  Herve  adds: 

"This  bloc  sends  to  the  Elysee,  by  an  imposing  majority,  the 
statesman  who  has  best  understood  that,  after  the  terrible 
shock  of  world-war,  a  bloc  of  all  the  national  forces  is  necessary 
lor  the  rapid  reconstruction  of  our  country  and  for  the  defense 
of  the  new  European  order  established  by  our  victories." 

The  advanced  Socialist-  organ,  UHumanite,  has  a  more  than 
ordinary  dislike  for  Mr.  Millerand,  who  at  one  time  in  his  career 
was  a  Socialist,  and  it  tells  us  that  — 

"He  has  become  the  Vatican's  man,  the  man  of  the  Catholic 
Church    and    of    the    European    cdunter-revolution.     He    ha 


footballed  his  beliefs  all  his  life,  and  now  he  has  reached  the 
Elysee.  So  be  it!  The  tranquil  immorality  of  his  abjuration, 
and  the  success  which  it  has  brought-  him  in  recompense,  add 
one  more  element  to  our  hate  for  the  abject  regime  of  which  he 
is  henceforth  the  prime  support." 

But  kind  words  from  Alsace-Lorraine  may  make  up  for  such 
acerbity.  Thus  the  Metz  Lorrain  says  that  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  greet  Mr.  Millerand's  election  with  "personal  satis- 
faction." They  remember  him  as  their  former  Commissioner- 
General,  and  they  say  to  themselves  that  "having  seen  at  close 
range  a  population  instinct-  with  order  and  discipline,  Mr. 
Millerand  appreciates  highly  this  spirit  which  if  spread  through- 
out the  entire  country  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  all  good  Frenchmen."  The  Strasbourg  Journal.  d'Alsace- 
Lorraine  says  that  all  Alsace  rejoices  with  France  and  sends  to 
Mr.  Millerand  her  greetings  in  the  French  colors,  which  "in 

his  honor  are  flying 
throughout-  Strasbourg 
and  the  other  cities  and 
villages  of  Alsace."  Out- 
side France  the  chief  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Millerand's 
election  derives  from  its 
significance  as  to  France's 
foreign  policy.  The  Brus- 
sels Soir  says:  "Belgium 
hails  with  joy  the  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency  of 
the  man  who  imprinted 
on  French  policy  a  line  of 
direction  so  sharp  and  de- 
cided"; and  the  Brussels 
Etoile  Beige  observes:  • 

"His  great  success  be- 
gan with  the  Polish  affair. 
Mr.  Millerand  owes  the 
Presidency  to  this  splen- 
did political  victory.     It 

is  to«be  hoped  that  the  future  will  bring  new  victories  in  peace 

to  this  healthy  and  robust-  man." 

In  England  the  London  Times  avers  that  all  British  peoples 
will  rejoice  that  France  has  found  so  vigilant  a  warder  of  her 
well-being,  and  it-  holds  that  "by  virtue  of  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past  and  of  his  superior  character  he  merits  universal 
confidence  and  respect."     Says  the  London  Morning  Post: 

"The  principal  note  of  Mr.  Millerand's  Presidential  address 
is  found  in  the  phrase  touching  on  the  pursuance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  France,  which  is  'worthy  of  her  victory  and  her  dead.' 
Mr.  Millerand  has  had  differences  with  our  Government,  but  he 
has  proved  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  entertains  affection- 
ate regard  for  England  and  profound  faith  in  the  Entente." 

Mr.  Millerand  said  in  his  initial  Presidential  address: 

"Victorious  France  must  lift  herself  up  from  the  ruins  and 
heal  her  wounds,  and  to  do  this  she  must  secure  the  entire  per- 
formance of  the  just  obligations  contracted  in  her  behalf  on 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"A  new  order  has  arisen.  The  French  democracy,  in  con- 
cert with  her  allies,  will  keep  guard  on  its  maintenance  and  its 
development.  If  there  is  one  particularly  strict  duty  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has,  it  is  to  insure  the  continuity  of  a 
foreign  policy  worthy  of  our  victory  and  of  our  dead  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  ministers  defending  the  policy  of  the  Government 
before  the  Chambers  and  interpreting  for  the  President  the 
will  of  Parliament.  The  republican  whom  the  National  As- 
sembly has  just  chosen  will  bring  to  this  task  all  he  has  of  force, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  energy  in  order  to  show  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  representatives 

of  t  lie  people." 


THE    FRENCH    BULWARK    AGAINST    BOLSHEVISM. 

Bolshevik — "Horrors!  Millerand  again! — and  for  seven  years  I  " 

— La   Victoire  (Paris) 
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study    of    President     Millerand    appears    on 


HOW   EDISON  "WON   THE   WAR 


r>r> 


THOMAS  \1.VA  EDISON  devised  no  marvelous  electric 
machine  to  annihilate  a1  one  stroke  the  armies  of  our 
enemies,  as  credulous  persons  expected,  at  the  outset  of 

the  war.  that  he  would  do.  This  sort  of  thing  may  be  classed 
with  the  army  of  a  million  citizens  "springing  to  arms  over- 
night," and  with  other  "wizardry"  which  fails  to  make  good 
when  put  to  the  tesl  of  practise.  What  Edison  did  do,  however, 
-  sel  forth  by  a  contributor  to  Engineering  and  Contracting 
Chicago  .  and  after  perusing  the  account,  the  reader  may  not 
be  blamed  for  adding  the  name  of  Edison  to  those  of  the  numer- 
ous persons  and  organizations  who  are  credited  with  "winning 
the  war."     -  Edison's  contributions  were  the  device  for 

detecting  submarines  by  sound  from  a  moving  vessel;  that  for 
turning  a  ship  quickly  at  right  angles;  collision  mats  for  mini- 
mizing loss  from  torpedo-attack;  methods  of  camouflaging 
iSels;  obstruction  of  torpedoes  with  nets;  the  underwater 
rch-lighi  :  oleum  cloud-shells;  high-speed  signaling  with 
search-lights;  water-penetrating  projectiles;  researches  on  the 
zigzagging  of  ships;  production  of  nitrogen  gas  from  the  air; 
a  hydrogen-detector  for  submarines;  protection  of  observers 
from  smokestack  gas;  device  for  use  in  watching  for  periscopes; 
putting  out  coal-hunker  fires;  direction-tinder  f or  hostile  airplanes; 
locating  hidden  guns  by  "sound  ranging";  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  submarine  guns  from  rust.  It  will  be  acknowledged 
that  this  i>  a  fairly  comprehensive  catalog.  We  have  room  for 
detailed  description  of  only  a  few  items.  The  writer  gives 
•r-.lit  to  Lloyd  X.  Scott's  work  on  "The  Naval  Consulting 
Hoard"  for  his  facts.     To  quote  and  condense  his  article: 

"In  .January.  1(.)17.  Thomas  A.  Kdison  was  asked  by  Seere- 
tary  Daniels  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  country  by  devoting, him- 
self io  the  study  and  suggestion  of  such  ideas  and  inventions  as 
might  seem  to  Mr.  Edison  to  be  useful  if  the  United  States 
should  become  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Central  Powers. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Edison  put  his  business  affairs  entirely  in 
charge  of  his  officials,  gave  up  his  other  experimental  work  and 
investigations,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  this  work 
for  t  he  (  hjvernmenl  and  remained  so  engaged  for  about  two  years. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  work  Mr.  Edison  gathered  around 
him.  a-  assistants,  such  young  engineers  as  were  at  the  time 
in  his  employ.  He  also  obtained  some  volunteers  from  various 
colleges  and  universities,  and  he  prevailed  upon  some  industrial 
concern-  to  assign  a  few  of  their  technical  nun  to  come  to  the 
laboratory  and  help  along  in  the  work.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Edison  had  about  fifty  skilled  mechanics  in  his  laboratory  work- 
shop-, on  whom  he  could  call  for  making  experimi  nlal  apparatus. 

"The  id<  as  and  devices  were  developed  almost  entirely  by 

eriment,  and   those   mentioned   relate  to  naval  equipment 

or  operations.     A  great   many  other  experiments  on  different 

irried  on  bul  were  not  brought  to  a  stage  where 

definite  report  -  could  be  made. 

"When  submarine  activity  began  to  play  havoc  with  shipping, 

the  problem  of  detecting  the  location  of  submarines  by  sound 

ridered  one  of  the  foremost  probli  ms  of  the  day,  and  in  a 

orl   timi  aized  b     being  perhaps  the  most 

difficult  one. 

"  I  mmediately  on  beginning  hie  h  ar-wori  for  t  he  Go>  eminent . 

Mr.   Edison  gave  this  problem  a   large  part   of  bis  attention. 

He    passed    through    man  of    employing    telephon 

suctions,  towing  devict  etc.,  and   in   the  summer 

1917  had  n  ach(  d  a  fair  d<  gr<  e  of  success  in  detecting 

indfl  of  torpedo.--  a-  far  a  -   ."<  (X  K)  ;.  ard-'  distance. 
"He    became   convinced    that    if   he   could    in-tall    on    a    -hip   a 
d'-vice  thai   -hould  l>.    arrant"  d   SO  'hat    it    would  always  be  from 
to   t\v>  •  '    ah.  ad    of   the    bow    of   th<-    '..--•!.    and    if   this 

-hould   -arr    a  vibrating  diaphragm,  it  would  not  have  to 

contend  with  tl  'he  -hip  itself  (as  these  could  he  com- 

d  for  and  made  inaudible    nor  with  the  noise  occasioned 


by  the  rippling  of  water  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  nor  water- 
eddies  affecting  the  acoustic  apparatus. 

'This  device  was  afterward  given  practical  tests  in  very 
rough  seas,  fulfilling:  all  requirements,  and  was  not  in  any  way 
damaged  or  put  out  of  commission,  even  in  the  roughest  kind 
of  cross-seas,  with  the  vessel  going  at  full  speed,  fourteen  knots 
per  hour. 

"With  this  device,  boats  moving  1,700  yards  away  could  be 
readily  heard  while  the  vessel  was  going  full  speed.  A  sub- 
marine hell  five  and  one-half  miles  away  could  also  be  heard  by 
the  operator  while  a  big  storm  was  in  progress  and  the  boat  also 
proceeding  at  full  speed,  and  this  with  only  plain  diaphragms. 

"With  this  device  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
hearing  a  torpedo  more  than  4,000  yards  away,  and  this  is  far 
beyond  the  effective  distance  at  which  a  torpedo  can  be  launched 
from  a  submarine.  The  noise  by  a  torpedo  is  very  piercing  and 
peculiarly  distinctive. 

"In  connection  with  the  listening  device  on  board  ships,  Mr. 
Edison  desired  to  provide  cargo-boats  with  a  means  of  turning 
the  ship  very  quickly  to  a  right-angle  course  on  hearing  the 
launching  of  a  torpedo  by  his  listening-device. 

"Mr.  Edison's  plan  included  the  use  of  four  sea-anchors 
each  about  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  and  each  at- 
tached to  a  four-inch  rope.  The  plan,  was  to  fasten  the  ends 
of  these  ropes  securely  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  to  have  tho 
sea-anchors  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ropes  and  midway  of  the 
ship.  If  tho  observer  at  the  listening-device  reported  a  torpedo 
launched  by  a  submarine  at  a  distance,  the  signal  was  given  and 
t  he  four  sea-anchors  were  to  be  immediately  released  and  thrown 
overboard  and  tho  helm  thrown  hard  over,  bringing  the  ship 
almost  to  a  standstill  and  turning  her  at  right  angles  to  her 
original  course  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  and  advancing 
only  a  short  distance  on  her  original  course.  In  a  test  a  loaded 
vessel  325  feet  in  length  was  turned  90  degrees  from  her  course  in 
two  minutes,  ten  seconds,  with  an  advanco  of  only  200  feet, 
by  the  use  of  oidy  four  sea-anchors.  Without  the  sea-anchors 
the  ship  made  an  advance  of  1,000  feet  in  turning." 

Previous  to  the  timo  that  Mr.  Edison  evolved  the  idea  of  the 
quick  turning  of  a  ship,  he  experimented  on  a  plan  to  enable 
merchantships  to  escapo  torpedoes  by  the  uso  of  a  gun,  similar 
to  a  trench-mortar,  from  which  should  bo  fired  an  obstruction 
netting.  This  consisted  of  a  small  flotation  tube,  say;  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  over  which  is  wound  a  net  of  one-foot  mesh  made 
of  quarter-inch  cable  of  very  fine  steel  wires,  the  whole  resem- 
bling a  large  window-shade.  When  the  net  strikes  tho  water  it 
unwinds  and  extends  down  twenty-five  feet.     To  quote  again: 

"Tho  plan  was  that  if  the  torpedo  were  heard  advancing 
toward  the  boat  a  large  number  of  these  nets  should  be  thrown 
in  its  path,  giving  sufficient  retardation  that  it  would  be  stopt 
or  be  so  delayed  as  to  miss  the  ship.  In  Mr.  Edison's  experi- 
ments he  gained  sufficient  data  to  estimate  that  these  nets 
could  bo  dolivered  at  least  950  feet  from  tho  boat. 

"One  of  tho  problems  placed  before  Mr.  Edison  was  to  pro- 
\  ide  a  search-light  to  be  used  under  water  by  submarines. 
After  making  a  great  number  of  experiments  ho  found  that 
the  green  line  of  barium  in  the  arc  [light]  penetrated  salt  water 
fart  her  than  any  other  he  had  observed.  Jt  was  his  impression 
that  in  blue  water  it  might  be  possible  to  see  an  object  200  feel 
ahead  with  rather  powerful  apparatus,  and  so  reported  to 
Washington,  slating  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  reached  a, 
point  where  progress  could  not  be  made  in  the  laboratory  and 
that  further  experimenting  should  bo  done  at  sea. 

"  It  may  be  added  that  his  last  experiments  were  with  a  sixty- 
foot  tube  filled  with  sea-water,  at  the  end  of  which  sufficient  light 
was  transmitted  to  read  print. 

"It  is  well  known  that  an  ordinary  projectile  fired  at  sea 
will,  on  striking  the  wafer,  ricochet  and  will  not  penetrate  the 
water  in  a  direct  line  so  as  to  mako  a  penetrative  hit  on  a  sub- 
merged target.  During  the  height  of  enemy  submarine  activity, 
Mr.    Kdison   also   devised    a  type    of    projectile  which    would 
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enter  the  water  direct  without  ricochet,  and  would  continue 
its  course  without  deflection  and  make  a  penetrative  hit. 

"The  various  explosions  on  submarines  resulting  from  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  hydrogen  gas  rendered  it  highly 
desirable  to  develop  a  reliable  and  simple  hydrogen  detector. 
Mr.  Edison  therefore  devoted  some  thought  to  this  subject  and 
after  a  series  of  experiments  produced  an  accurate  and  simple 
instrument  which  would  indicate  as  small  a  quantity  as  three 
one-hundredths  qf  one  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  submarine.  This  instrument  could  be  made  in  quantities 
for  about  fifty  dollars. 

"Information  relative  to  this  hydrogen  detector  was  for- 
warded to  Washington,  but  the  instrument  was  deemed  to  be  too 
fragile.  Mr.  Edison  subsequently  placed  one  of  these  instru- 
ments on  a  submarine  used  constantly  for  maneuver  practise. 
It  remained  on  board  nine  months  and  was  still  all  right  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

"A  simple  little  device  for  use  by  lookout  men  in  watching 
for  periscopes  in  bright  sunlight  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Edison. 
It  consisted  of  a  tapering  metallic  box,  open  at  both  ends,  fitted 
with  a  light-excluding  eyepiece,  and  having  diaphragms  placed 
at  intervals  along  its  inside  length.  The  device  was  painted  a 
dead-black  inside  and  out,  and  its  construction  was  very  cheap. 
In  practise  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  general  glare 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  eye,  allowing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to 
dilate  and  making  the  vision  much  more  sensitive.  By  the 
use  of  this  device  in  full  light  of  day  objects  could  be  discerned 
that  were  otherwise  invisible. 

"The  determination  of  the  location  of  hidden  guns  by  ob- 
serving the  time  intervals  between  which  the  sound  of  their 
discharge  reached  several  known  points  was  early  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Edison. 

"Mr.  Edison  had  already  performed  a  great  many  experiments 
with  electric  magnetic  recordersin  developing  the  telescribe,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  utilize  the  instruments  developed  in  this  study  for 
the  recording  of  gun-sounds.  It  was  found  that  the  phonograph 
method  of  recording  had  peculiar  advantages  for  this  work. 

"Mr.  Edison's  constant  endeavor  was  to  keep  the  length  of 
the  base-line  short,  and  therefore  his  efforts  were  to  keep  the 
chance  of  error  as  low  as  possible  in  all  his  apparatus. 

"Actual  tests  made  with  modern  guns  showed  that  under 
varying  weather  conditions  the  position  of  an  unknown  sound 
could  be  located  within  two  per  cent.,  plus  or  minus,  of  the 
measured  distance,  with  a  base-line  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of 
the  range  distance.  Under  favorable  conditions  some  remark- 
ably close  results  were  obtained. 

"With  a  base-line  1,800  feet  long  (the  longest  base-line  used) 
the  gun  has  been  located  over  two  and  one-half  miles  away, 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  actual  position. 

"When  records  had  been  obtained  on  a  particular  type  of 
gun.  for  study,  it  could  usually  be  identified  by  a  trained  ob- 
server from  guns  of  other  caliber. 

"One  of  the  problems  submitted  to  Mr.  Edison  was  to  find 
some  method  of  preserving  submarine  guns  from  rust. 

"He  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  and  finally  found 
that  if  extra  fine  zinc-dust  is  mixed  with  vaseline  and  smeared 
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WHEN    THE    BOOSTER    BOOSTS. 
Relative  increase  in  power  when  the  appliance  takes  hold. 


over  the  gun  no  rust  whatever  formed,  either  in  air,  or  sprayed 
with  sea-water,  or  wholly  immersed  in  fresh-  or  sea-water.  If  only 
plain  vaseline  was  used  the  polished  steel  became  badly  rusted. 
"These  experiments  were  conducted  for  several  months  in 
air,  also  submerged  in  fresh-water  and  sea-water,  with  entirely 
successful  results." 


A   SELF-STARTER   FOR   LOCOMOTIVES 

THE  EXPLOSION-MOTOR  used  in  automobiles  always 
requires  outside  aid  to  start  it,  A  steam-engine  will 
usually  start  itself,  but  when  it  is  a  locomotive-engine 
with  a  heavy  load  behind  it,  it  sometimes  has  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.     To  help  it  there  has  been  invented  a  device  called  a 


THE    BOOSTER. 
Two-cylinder  engine  and  gear  drive. 


"booster,"  which  is  capable  of  giving  aid  when  most  needed  at 
a  negligible  expenditure  of  energy  and  practically  no  added 
weight  for  the  machine.  This  booster,  we  are  told  by  the 
writer  of  a  leading  article  in  The  Scientific  American,  is  simply 
a  power-unit  applied  to  the  trailing  wheels,  utilizing  their  full 
traction  and  increasing  the  drawbar-pull  by  25  to  40  per  cent,  at 
starting.  After  getting  up  to  road  speed  it  disengages  automat- 
ically when  the  engineer  hooks  up  the  reverse  lever.     We  read : 

"This  device  capitalizes  idle  weight  and  spare  steam  with 
negligible  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  and  without 
increased  demands  on  the  engineman.  Its  control  is  semi- 
automatic, giving  the  engineman  a  maximum  resource  with  a 
negligible  minimum  of  attention  to  its  operation. 

"Locomotives  recently  built  employ  weights  bordering  on  the 
limit  the  track  structure  will  bear.  Yet  their  speed-pull  curves 
nearly  coincide  with  those  of  lighter  engines  of  the  same 
type.  Greater  starting  and  accelerating  power  is  the  principal 
advantage. 

"The  locomotive  booster,  so  it  is  claimed,  gives  an  increase 
in  starting  and  accelerating  power  equal  to  what  50,000  pounds 
additional  locomotive  weight  would  give.  And  the  booster 
weighs  only  3,500  pounds.  So  it  may  be  said  to  avoid  large 
investments  for  improved  roadway  and  bigger  locomotives. 

"This  remarkable  device  has  been  hailed  by  many  experts  as 
the  greatest  advance  in  steam-locomotive  engineering  in  ten 
years.  It  reduces  by  one-half  the  time  required  to  get  trains  to 
road  speed.  It  is  said  to  pay  its  own  fixt  and  maintenance 
.charges  several  times  by  avoiding  slipping  drivers  and  the  con- 
sequent wear  and  tear  on  the  main  locomotive.  When  the  train 
is  up  to  road  speed  it  has  no  more  effect  on  the  locomotive's  oper- 
ation than  so  much  coal  on  the  tender.  ^ 

"The  booster  consists  of  a  simple  two-cylinder  steam-engine. 
secured  to  and  supported  by  a  specially  designed  east-steel  bed- 
plate. This  cast-steel  bed-plate  contains  the  axle  bearings 
and  supports  all  moving  parts  of  the  booster.  Three-point 
support  is  provided,  two  bearings  fitting  on  the  trailing  axle 
and  a  third,  which  is  a  ball  joint,  fitting  on  the  back  member  of 
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dling  truck-frame.     This  suspension  gives  suffieienl  tle.xi- 

iiility  to  compensate  for  an;  torsional  tnovemenl  between  trailing 

truck-frame  and  axle,  and,  in  addition,  the  ball  joint  is  located 

liter  of  gravity  of  the  booster  engine,  therebj  relieving 

trailing  axle  of  the  weigh  1  and  minimizing  wear  of  the  booster 

"The    piston-rod,    oonneoting-rod,    and    crank-shaft     follow 

ueral    locomotive    practise.     The    crank-shaft    and    driving- 

ategral    and    are    of    heat-treated    steel,    Liberally 

•  d. 

■'Lubrication  is  taken  care  of  by  enclosing  the  entire  engine 
and  connections  in  an  oil-tight  steel  case  and  using  splash  method. 
This  automatically  lubricates  all  bearings  except  the  main 
.  the  trailing  axle,  which  are  lubricated  in  the  same 
manner  a-  is  employed  for  ear-journal  boxes,  i.e.,  a  waste-packed 
oil-1  , 

■■The  control   valves  are  air-operated.     Indeed,   practically 

push-button  control  is  provided.     Nothing  is  left  to  judgment 

ept  the  use  of  the  device  when  needed.     All  the  engineer  has 

do  is  to  raw  the  latch  on  the  reverse  quadrant.  Operating  the 
locomotive  in  the  usual  way  automatically  operates  the  booster. 
It  can  only  be  bronchi  into  operation  when  t ho  latch  ou  the 
lever  quadrant  is  in  operating  position,  when  the  main 
locomotive-throttle  is  open,  the  reverse  lever  in  the  corner,  and 
when  the  locomotive-cylinders  are  getting  steam.  After  steam 
I  to  the  cylinders  the  crank-shaft  pinion  transmits  its 
power  through  an  idler  gear  to  the  trailing  axle.  Hooking  up 
the  reverse  lever  two  notches  or  more  automatically  disengages 
the  Inxister  ami  brings  it  to  rest. 

"The  booster  puts  any  locomotive  with  trailing  wheels  into 
the  mxt  class  above  the  starting  effort,  because  the  trailing 
wheels  aol  as  an  additional  pair  of  drivers.  On  freight-trains 
this  means  more  ton-  per  train  because  of  greater  starting  effort, 
and   avoids  damage   to  equipment    because  of  a  smooth,  steady 

:Tt. 

"On   passenger-trains   it    means  smooth  starting  and   quick 

eleration    to   road    speed.      This   adds   to   the  comfort  of   the 

traveling    public,    protects    the    equipment    from    damage,    and 

renders    BChedules    more   easily    maintained    by    avoiding   delays 

in  starting." 

YEAST   AS   FOOD   AND   MEDICINE 

NEW   PACTS  about   the  part    played  in  human  nutrition 
b>    the  yeast-plant    are    given    in   an   article   with  tho 
above    title,    contributed    by    ( '.    Houston    Goudiss    to 
People's    ll.iim    Journal.     For    thousands   of   years,   Mr. 
idiss  Bays,  men  have  known  that  any  sweet  liquid  undergoes 
change  when  exposed   to  warm  air  for  any   length  of  lime.      It 
..■.n  grows  cloudy  and  begins  to  "work";  the  flavor  is  changed, 

and  instead  of  a  harmless  drink  we  have  an  intoxicant.  As  far 
back  a-  history  \:<n-  men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  process 
ti.  make  alcoholic  drink-*.      Tho8e  who  thought  at  all  about  such 

strange  transformation  had  an  idea   it    resulted  from  spon- 
taneous liberation  of   forces   in    the   liquid.      It    was  250   years 
Dutch  scientist  named  Leeuwenhoek  discovered  that 

the    muddy    sediment    in    a    fermenting   liquid    was    made1   up   of 
11-  not  more  than  oiie-t  wo-t  hou-andt  h  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

( Continues  Mr.  <  loudiss: 

"A  hundred  yean  later  French  scientists  discovered  that  each 
of  these  cells  was  a  minute  ltving  plant  which  grew  and  multi- 
plied in  the  sweet  liquid  at  a  rate  of  reproduction  so  swift  as  to 
be  imaginal ion. 
"Further  investigation  showed  thai  each  eel]  of  this  yeast- 
plant  b  ;i  Bort  of  a  bag,  made  of  the  same  materia]  as  that  which 
com  lie  trunk  of  a  tree,  ami  tilled  with  a  semiliquid  sub- 

n  all  essential  identical  with  the  material  that 

form-  the  chief  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body      protein. 
"These  infinitesimally  -mall  yeast-plants  are  floating  in  t  he  air 
bere,  and  fermentation  i>  caused  by  one  or  more  of  them 
lighting  on  the  gurl  liquid  and  at  one.-  beginning 

.ultiply. 
"By  drawing  off  the  liquid  after  this  process  of  reproduction 
been  going  on  for  a  short  time,  a  semisolid  mass  of  yes  : 
obtaini  d. 

"The  cake  of  com pn  ou  buy  at  the  grocer' t  contains 
more  than  -to.iNio.JMKi.iMK)  separate  

'    until    the  of    war  -eriou-l       reduced  the  available 

'  'enl  1011    of      fii<  lit  i    t       and 


dietetians  directed  to  the  yeast-plant  as  a  possible  source  of 
protein  food  for  human  beings.  When  meat  and  other  sources 
of  protein  began  to  disappear  in  the  wake  of  war,  nutritional 
experts  in  this  country  and  Europe  started  to  experiment,  and 
the  most  conclusive  tests  made  in  this  direction  were  instituted 
and  supervised  by  an  American  chemist. 

"Three  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Philip  B.  Hawk, 
professor  of  physiological  chemistry  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Philadelphia,  ordinary  comprest  yeast  was  tested  on 
experimental  animals  and  human  beings,  lirst  to  determine  its 
value  as  a  sustaining  food  and  a  growth-promoter,  and,  secondly, 
its  worth  as  a  ivmedv  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  certain  disease 
conditions. 

"Dr.  Hawk  and  his  associates  used  scientifically  bred  white 
rats  as  their  animal  subjects  and  the  foods  employed  were  made 
up  of  theoretically  perfect  constituents.  One  such  combination 
contained  all  the  known  elements  of  milk,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  ideal  food  for  any  young  animals.  The  rats 
\vd  on  this  artificial  milk  soon  weakened  or  died,  but  when  a. 
little  comprest  yeast  was  added  to  the  diet,  they  soon  began  to 
gain  weight  and  quickly  became  strong  and  vigorous. 

"Only  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  this  result  —  that 
yeast  is  rich  in  water-soluble  vitamins,  the  growth-promoting 
form  of  those  mysterious  food-elements  which  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  past  decade  and  without  which  children  can 
not  develop  normally  or  grown  folk  properly  maintain  their 
Strength  and  energy. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  discovery  of  vitamins  is  the  most 
important  contribution  of  modern  times  to  food  knowledge, 
hence  it  can  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  vitamins  in  yeast  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
possible  meaning  to  mankind. 

"As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  Dr.  Hawk  and  his  associ- 
ates concluded  that  'the  addition  of  comprest  yeast,  to  a  diet 
lacking  the  water-soluble  vitamins  causes  an  immediate  and 
pronounced  increase  in  body  weight.'  And  after  determining 
t  he  value  of  yeast  as  a  growth-promoter  in  animals,  t  hey  set  out  to 
learn  what  happens  to  normal  men  when  placed  on  a  yeast. 
diet  for  two-week  periods. 

"In  Dr.  Hawk's  own  words,  it  was  found  'the  men  were 
as  satisfactorily  nourished  as  when  they  ate  meat  and 
wheat  bread.' 

"  Four  of  them  made  considerable  gains  in  weight,  which  was 
not  required  of  them,  since  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  properly 
nourished  grown  man  shall  gaiu  weight — altho  many  men  could 
use  a  few  additional  pounds  properly  placed. 

"Most,  of  the  time  these  men  were  fed  the  yeast-cakes  just 
as  bought  at  the  grocer's.  Some  persons  do  not  like  the  slightly 
bitter  taste,  however,  so  the  experimenters  made  a  Hour  from 
dried  yeast -cakes  from  which  they  made  biscuits  one-lift  h  yeast- 
flour  to  four-fifths  wheat-flour.  Dr.  Hawk  says  these  biscuits 
were  better  liked  than  the  ones  made  wholly  of  wheat-Hour. 

"The  yeast,  also  was  administered  in  other  ways.  Sometimes 
the  small  cakes  were  broken  up  and  dissolved  in  water,  milk, 
fruit -juices,  or  gravies  and  gruels.  No  one  method  seemed  more 
favOrable  than  any  other.  The  result,  showed  that  yeast  is  an 
admirable  form  of  protein  (body-building)  food  for  human 
beings.  And  any  mother  can  easily  feed  it  to  her  family  in  the 
ways  here  mentioned,  first  seeking  competent  advice  as  to  the 
proper  amounts  to  be  given  in  individual  cases  where  curative 
effects  are  sought." 

Feast,  Air.  (ioudiss  goes  on  to  say,  contains  more  than  .r>0 
per  cent,  protein,  while  ordinary  lean  meat  contains  only  20 
per  cent,  and  ordinary  wheat-bread  but  9  per  cent.  And 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  contains  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant acids  which  go  to  make  up  protein.  This  marvelous  plant 
is  thus  revealed  as  a  food,  a,  stimulant  of  growth,  and  a,  main- 
tainer  of  strength  and  energy.  Its  worth  to  man  is  not,  thus 
limited,  however,  for  it  lias  remarkable  curative  powers.    We 

read  : 

"In  a  series  of  seventy-five  individual  tests  made  by  Dr. 
Hawk  and  his  associates  on  persons  suffering  from  boils,  con- 
stipation, gastrointestinal  catarrh,  eczema,  marked  skin  erup- 
tions, and   several  other  diseases  of  the  skin   and    the  intestinal 

tract,  notable  improvement  or  cure  was  obtained  in  sixty-five 

eases. 

"In  the  official  Bummary  of  these  experiments  these  scientists 

'We  consider  that  yeast  is  fully  as  successful  as  any  other 
remedy  in  cases  of  boils,  carbuncles,  and  skin  diseases.  In  many  of 
the  eases  which  came  under  our  observation  the yeast  treatment 
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"  KEEP    ON    YOUR    OWN    SIDE    OP   THE    ROAD." 
These  pavement  markings  have  reduced  accidents  ou  a  Michigan  highway  where  900  to  1.600  vehicles  pass  daily. 


caused  an  improvement  in  the  general  physical  condition  of 
the  patient  quite  unassociated  with  the  improvement  of  the 
symptoms  associated  with  the  particular  disease  in  question.' 

"Since  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature  to  jump 
at  conclusions,  Dr.  Hawk  has  wisely  asked  a  question  in  order 
to  answer  it. 

"'Is  yeast  then  a  cure-all  for  the  dietetic  ills  of  humanity?' 
is  his  query. 

"'No,  it  is  not,'  is  his  answer,  which  he  thus  supplements: 

"'It  does,  however,  yield  surprizingly  satisfactory  results  in 
the  treatment  of  constipation,  boils,  and  acne — that  condi- 
tion which  is  indicated  by  pimples  and  redness  of  the  face  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  fact,  our  physicians  were  successful 
in  improving  or  curing  fifty  out  of  fifty-two  cases  of  these  dis- 
orders by  the  yeast  treatment.' 

"Yeast  is  not  a  universal  panacea  for  all  ills,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  never  to  employ  this  or  any  other  therapeutic,  agent 
save  on  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 

"If  one's  condition  seems  to  warrant  a  trial  of  this  remedial 
agent,  especially  in  cases  of  constipation  or  skin  diseases,  the 
yeast  treatment  undoubtedly  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial, 
and  the  mode  of  administration  should  be  such  as  to  render  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient 

"Many  women  who  are  seeking  a  clear  complexion  have  also 
found  a  yeast  lotion  valuable.  Make  a  paste  of  your  favorite 
lotion  and  apply  on  the  face  and  neck  before  retiring.  In  the 
morning  remove  by  washing  thoroughly  with  cold  water. 

"A  yeast  lotion,  however,  will  not  do  it  all.  A  brisk  walk 
out-of-doors  every  day  if  possible,  and  simple  food  should  be 
included  in  any  regime  planned  to  secure  a  healthy  skin. 

"Every  mother  knows  or  should  know,  that  to  keep  her 
family  in  health  she  must  provide  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
because  they  contain  the  water-soluble  vitamin.  But  these 
foods  are  sometimes  difficult  to  get  and  are  usually  expensive, 
and  it  is  more  than  comforting  to  learn  that  this  vital  element  can 
be  had  in  inexpensive  yeast.  No  one  need  any  Longer  suffer 
i'rom  the  lack  of  this  important  vitamin,  and  no  doubt  before 
long  American  manufacturers,  like  the  English,  will  be  supplying 
convenient  soup-cubes,  which  T  am  told  are  most  palatable. 
Meantime,  ordinary  yeast-cakes  can  be  added  to  the  diet,  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  one  a  day,  being  dried  and  powdered  and  used 
in  biscuit  or  other  hot.  breads  or  mixed  with  milk  or  fresh  fruit- 
juices. 

"So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  this  curious 
plant  that  one  might,  speak  of  the  miracle  of  the  yeast-cake.  But 
it.  is  not.  to  be  imagined  that,  we  know  everything  there  is  to  be 
known  concerning  this  mysterious  food.  In  our  land  and  in 
foreign  countries  scientists  are  busily  following  up  every  treat- 
ment, suggested,  and  it  may  not.  lie  long  before  additional 
knowledge  will  be  made  available. 

"Meantime,  let  us  be  sane  and  patient  in  our  acceptance  of 
the  benefits  thus  far  revealed  and  not  repeat  the  spectacular 
folly  which  has  attended  so  many  previous  scientific  revelations." 


TRAFFIC-MARKS  ON  COUNTRY  ROADS 

REGULATION  OF  TRAFFIC  by  means  of  white  center- 
lines  and  arrows  painted  directly  on  a  country  roadway 
■  is  described  in  Municipal  and  County  Engineering 
(Indianapolis)  by  K.  I.  Sawyer,  Superintendent  of  the  Mar- 
quette County  (Michigan)  Road  Board.  Mr.  Sawyer  states 
his  opinion,  at  the  outset,  that  the  handling  of  motor  traffic 
upon  main  highways  through  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  as 
serious  a  problem  as  traffic  control  has  ever  been  in  cities.  It 
has  been  necessary  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  here  described,  to 
borrow  the  methods  of  city  traffic  control  for  handling  traffic  upon 
congested  rural  trunk  lines.     He  continues: 

"One  interesting  illustration  of  this  is  in  Marquette  County, 
Michigan,  where  the  traffic  on  the  trunk  line  between  Marquette 
and  Ishpeming  has  become  heavy  enough  to  make  travel  danger- 
ous unless  some  means  of  control  is  adopted. 

"To  relieve  this  situation,  the  writer  painted  white  eight-inch 
center  lines  upon  the  black  surface  of  the  road  upon  the  more 
dangerous  curves,  with  an  arrow  pointing  down  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  at  either  end,  this  to  counterbalance  the  ten- 
dency of  auto-drivers  to  hug  the  inside  of  a  curve  regardless  of  the 
danger  of  hitting  the  traffic  approaching  which  might  be  invisi- 
ble to  them  at  the  time.  The  effect  was  immediately  appar- 
ent, as  the  auto-drivers  accustomed  to  obeying  control  signs 
in  the  city  immediately  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  white 
line  and  kept  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  the  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  indicated  that 
the  scheme  was  worth  while. 

"The  writer  has  had  this  center-line  system  of  control  in  use 
for  three  years,  and  is  well  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  to  protect  traffic  using  this  road.  The  road  is  the  main 
highway  between  two  rapidly  growing  communities,  and  the 
wonderful  country  through  which  it  leads  is  drawing  tourists  in 
greater  numbers  every  year,  so  that  his  problem  never  becomes 
less  but  rather  tends  to  become  greater. 

"The  scheme  has  been  so  successful  that  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  other  county  road  engineers  who 
have  similar  problems  to  meet.  Not  every  road  surface  lends 
itself  so  readily  to  center-line  painting,  for  the  smooth  black 
surface  in  this  case  was  ideal  to  make  the  white  center  liue  stand 
out  in  sharp  relict. 

"Some  color  scheme  can  usually  be  worked  out  so  that  the 
t  raffle  can  be  reminded  that  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  is 
the  only  side  that  properly  belongs  to  them.  The  motor  public 
as  a  whole  is  only  too  willing  to  take  a  hint  which  is  for  its  o\\  Q 
safety,  and  the  scheme  is  sufficient  reminder  to  keep  traffic 
within  bounds  and  allow  a  much  heavier  traffic  to  use  the  road- 
way wiihout  danger,  which  is  not  usually  the  case  on  our  count; 
highways." 
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RESURRECTING  JENNY  LIND 


NOT  EVEN  PATTI'S  NAME  has  quite  the  same  magic 
in  America  a<  that  of  Jenny  Land.  Patti,  who  spent 
her  youth  here,  was  long  claimed  as  an  American,  tho 
she  was  really  bora  in  Madrid.  Jenny  Lind  came  in  1850,  and 
raptured  the  land,  tho  it  had  already  heard  some  of  Europe's 


"WELCOME,    SWEET   WABBLERI " 

Wi-  Hi'  i  of  th<-  'BQ'a  to  J<  nny   Kind,  and  the   Barnumeeque   words  also 

decorated  thi    arch  at   the  memorial  oonoerl   In  Oarnegie  Hall. 


fan.  Her  centenary  occurred  on  October  <>,  and 

find  celebrations  organized  in  othi  r  lande  b(  rid<  •  ours;  ncog- 
nitions  that    the   memory   of   f<  •.-.  can    have   inspired. 

Ma  mum  i-  the  amiable  figure  thai   sponsored  her  advent   here 
leu  on    -  ber  11  of  thai  year,  and  many  of 

the  aeoompanim<  i  in  the  true-  vein  of  the  famous  Bhow- 

inan.      Th'  ■  n  ace   marking  the 

commemoration  than  there  i  displayed  in  the  adual 

e  of  'I"-  ring*  r.  tho  triumphal  arches  bearing  "Welcome, 

.y  Lind."     Welcome    to    America!"  torchlighl   proa  -  ions, 

■  nades,  and  other  enthusiastic  demonstrations  attended  her. 

Castle  Garden,  now  X<  !  Aquarium,  has  Assembled 


a  collection  of  personal  mementoes,  portraits,  etc.,  to  show  to 
visitors,  and  it  even  observed  the  anniversary  by  commemorative 
exercises  attended  by  the  Swedish  Ambassador.  A  concert  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  reproduced  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  first  Castle  Garden  appearance  not  only  as  to 
program,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  historical  cos- 
tume and  manners.  "Jenny  Lind's  music,"  says 
Mr.  H.  E.  Erehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"was  sung  by  Madame  Frieda  Hempel,  who.  in 
crinoline,  with  a  white  silk  or  satin  skirt  trimmed 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  the  most  graceful  and 
fascinating  bodice  that  centuries  of  fashion  have 
evolved,  looked  far  lovelier  than  ever  did  .the 
famous  artist  whom  she  impersonated."  Before 
continuing  our  account  of  the  concert  we  turn  back 
for  a  flash  of  light  from  a  critic  contemporary  with 
Jenny  Lind,  one  who,  as  he  confesses,  paid  "eight- 
een thalers,  the  equal  of  almost  as  many  dollars," 
in  Berlin  to  hear  her  in  the  opera,  "La  Sonnani- 
bula."  George  William  Curtis,  in  a  collection  of 
essays  from  the  "Easy  Chair,"  contributed  to 
Harper's,  wi'ote  thus: 

"She  was  an  ideal  peasant  maiden,  blooming 
and  blithe  and  fair,  of  an  indefinable  simplicity 
and  purity;  the  genuine  peasant  of  the  poetic 
world,  not  a  fine  lady  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Petit 
Trianon  playing  at  rustic  arllessness.  The  voice 
and  the  singing  were  but  the  natural  expression  of 
that  charming  maidenhood.  The  full  volume,  the 
touching  sweetness  of  tone,  the  exquisite  warble, 
I  he  amazing  skill,  and  the  marvelous  execution,  with 
the  perfeel  ease  and  repose  of  consummate  art, 
and  the  essential  womanliness  of  the  whole  im- 
pression, were  indisputable  and  supreme.  To  a 
person  sensitive  to  music  and  of  a  certain  ardor  of 
temperament,  there  could  be  no  higher  pleasure 
of  the  kind.  Every  such  person  who  heard  Jenny 
Lind  in  lu>r  prime,  from  1847  to  1852,  whether  in 
opera  or  concert,  can  recall  no  greater  delight  and 
satisfaction. 

"Other  famous  singers  charmed  that  happy  time. 
But  Jenny  Lind,  rivaling  their  art,  went  beyond 
t  hem  all  in  touching  the  heart  with  her  personality. 
Certainly?  no  public  singer  was  ever  more  invested 
with  a  halo  of  domestic  purity.  When  she  stood 
with  her  hands  quietly  crossed  before  her  and 
tranquilly  sang,  'I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth,'  tho  lofty  fervor  of  the  tone,  the  rapt 
exaltation  of  the  woman,  with  the  splendor  of  the 
vocalization,  made;  tho  hearing  an  event,  and  left 
a  memory  as  of  a  sublime  religious  function. 
This  explains  Jenny  Lind's  pectdiar  hold  upon  the 
mass  of  her  audiences  in  this  country,  who  were  honest,  sober, 
industrious,  moral  American  men  and  women,  to  most  of  whom 
tin'  opera  was  virtually  an  unknown,  if  not  a  forbidden,«delight. 
Ivfalibran  had  sung  here  in  the  freshness  of  her  voice  and  charm; 
Caradori-Allan,  Cinti  Damoreau,  Alboni,  Parepa,  and  other  de- 
lightful singers  followed  her.  Grisi  came,  too,  but  in  her  decline. 
si  ill  others  have  ruled  their  hour.     But  in  the  general  memory  of 

the  country  Jenny  Bind  remains  unequaled.  There  was  the 
unquestionable  quality  in  her  song  which  made  Mendelssohn 
say  that  such  a  musical  genius  appears  hut  once  in  a  century." 

The  average  man  who  went  mad  over  Jenny  Lind  is  probably 
interpreted  in  the  foregoing;  what  critical  opinion  of  her  time 
really  was  is  perhaps  shown  in  the  authority  invoked  by  the 
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CASTLE    GARDEN    IN    1850,    WHERE    JENNY    LIND    SANG     HER    FIRST    AMERICAN    CONCERT. 


New  York  Herald,  which  is  not  to  be  put  off  by  spurious  his- 
torical enthusiasms.  Some  allowance  may  be  granted,  however, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  Chorley,  critic  of  the  London  Athenceum, 
"enjoyed"  the  reputation  of  being  obstinately  hard  to  please: 

"When  Mademoiselle  Lind  went  to  London  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  much  trickery  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
musical  world.  The  accomplished  Chorley  found  himself  un- 
able to  share  the  stimulated  raptures  of  the  London  public. 
He  perceived  that  Mademoiselle  Lind's  voice  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  the  lower  range  being  veiled,  even  husky 
and  prone  to  be  out  of  tune,  while  the  upper  register  was  powerful 
and  rich  and  most  brilliant  at  its  top.  She  had  a  remarkable  breath 
support  and  by  cunning  use  of  it  managed  to  conceal  some  of  the 
disproportion  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  her  voice. 

"Her  colorature  was  dazzling,  her  trill  true,  and  taste  in  orna- 
ment original.  She  sang  a  ventriloquial  pianissimo.  Her  ex- 
pressive power  moved  her  auditors,  but  Chorley  found  himself 
satisfied  only  at  intervals.  He  felt  that  she  labored  with  the 
tests,  all  in  languages  foreign  to  her,  and  that  this  made  her 
style  too  heavy  for  real  expression.  But  she  was  a  very  zealous 
artist  and  never  slighted  a  phrase  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  an  opera." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  declares  that  he  has  often  been  obliged  to  deny 
having  heard  Jenny  Lind,  but  he  is  old  enough  to  feel  a  sympa- 
thetic thrill  to  such  a  historical  evocation  as  the  Jenny  Lind 
concert,  and  we  turn  to  his  account: 

"Carnegie  Hall  could  not  be  made  to  look  like  Castle  Garden, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  lay  off  a  slight  distance 
from  Battery  Park,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge, 
and  which  for  several  years  after  Jenny  Lind's  American  debut 
echoed  to  the  voices  of  singers  who  in  dramatic  music,  if  not  in 
the  florid  lyrics  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Meyerbeer,  and  in  simple 
folk-song,  were  possibly  her  superiors — Grisi,  for  instance 

"The  flags  of  Sweden  and  the  United  States  were  intertwined 
above  the  platform  and  on  the  balcony  front  in  the  rear. 
Stretched  along  the  proscenium  arch  was  the  Barnumesque 
greeting,  'Welcome,  Sweet  Warbler!' 

"The  two  numbers*  in  which  Madame  [fempel's  beautiful  ail. 
shows  most  brilliantly  were  the  air  with  two  eoncertante  flutes 
I >y  Meyerbeer  and  the  Herdsman's  song,  '  Kom  Kjyra,'  which 
Madame  Sembrich  brought   back   to  life  in  her  recitals. 

'In  the  'Kom  Kjyra,'  Madame  Hempel  imitated  Jenny  Lind 
in  playing  her  own  accompaniment  (on  a  tiny  pianoforte  which 
must  have  antedated  the  <'as(le  Garden  concern,  and  also  in 
singing  the  unaccompanied  coda  which  Jenny  Lind  added  lo  it. 
When  the  Swedish  singer  sang  it  she  was  wont  to  turn  her  face 
to  the  audience  and  appear  to  listen  lo  the  echo  as  being  thrown 
back  from  the  rear  wall.  Madame  Hempel  was  not  content 
with  the  nuance;  she  rose  from  her  chair,  sang  the  coda,  and 
touched  the  final  chord  standing.  But  he  sang  the  air  with 
ravishing  beauty  and  had  to  repeat   il 


"The  'Greeting  to  America,'  a  setting  by  Benedict  of  a  poem 
by  Bayard  Taylor,  for  which  Barnum  gave  a  prize,  was  suug 
at  the  close." 

P.  T.  Barnum,  impersonated  by  Mr.  Tom  Wise,  the  actor,  who 
has  also  presented  the  showman  in  a  play,  appeared  in  a  neat 
speech  at  the  end,  leading  Jenny  Lind  on  to  sing  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  a  ballad  that  our  fathers  never  failed  to  exact.  The 
New  York  World  adds  this: 

"P.  S.  A  search  of  the  official  record  shows  that  Miss  Land's 
concert  also  marks  the  debut  in  Manhattan  streets  of  the  ticket 
speculator." 

ARTISTIC  LOSSES  IN  FRANCE— The  extent  of  Hun  depre- 
dation in  France  is  now  known,  it  is  a  pretty  figiire,  amounting 
to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars.  That 
France  could  lose  so  much  and  still  be  dowered  with  artistic 
riches  only  enhances  our  view  of  the  immense  productivity  of 
the  French  genius.  The  figures,  which  are  described  as  "official,  " 
are  furnished  by  the  Department,  of  Foreign  Information  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  where  we  read: 

"This  figure,  which  has  been  recently  calculated  for  the  in- 
formation of  French  minister  delegates  to  forthcoming  interna- 
tional conferences,  has  been  arrived  at  after  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination of  the  ruins  of  historic  monuments,  statues,  churches, 
museums,  and  their  contents.  The  irreplaceable  nature  of  these 
losses  is  indicated  by  the  sum  of  six  hundred  million  francs, 
which  is  set  against,  "moral  injury.' 

'•'This  sum  of  six  hundred  millions,'  explains  the  official  text, 
'is  an  approximation  of  the  loss  the  French  people  have  sus- 
tained by  having  lost  forever  works  of  peculiar  value  because 
of  their  beauty  and  historic  associations.' 

"In  order  that  a,  fair  statement  of  values  might  be  made, 
the  art  commission  sets  forth  the  losses  in  terms  of  both  prewar 
and  postwar  currency,  as  follows: 

191!,  Value  1920  Value 

Francs  Frai 

Historic  buildings  (750  in  alt ) .  .  .  :s00,000,000  1,200,000,000 

Historic  monuments    25,000,000  "lO.OOO.OOO 

Museums io.000.ooo  :w.ooo,oot> 

,i,„., i  mm,  j    300,000,000  '.on  000  000 

Total 540,000,000  i  s.mi  ihiii. noil 

"The  C)40,()00,un0  francs  of  losses,  on  I  lie  basis  of  prewar 
values,  are  equal  at  normal  exchange,  which  then  prevailed, 
to  a  I  ion!   $128,000,000. 

"  \n  estimate  of  the  loss  in  stolen  or  damaged  jewelrj  and 

precious  stones  is  placed  at    1 , 1  19,000,000  francs,  presenl   value 
"The  loss  in  personal  property  and  objects  of  an  owned  I 
i.,  i .  ate  iu.lis  iduals  has  been  placed  a1  I  *'i>i>  000,000  gold  marl 
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UNIVERSITY   TROUBLES  IN  GERMANY 

THE  FULL  MEANING  of  the  war  is  coming  home  to 
Germany  in  a  way  that  she  has  prepared  herself  through 
many  preceding  years  to  appreciate.     Her  universities 
are  feeling  the  pinch  o(  short  commons  so  seriously  that  doors 
already   beginning  to  close.     For  about   a  year  al'ter  the 
armisti  -  Allen  \Y.  Porterfield,  in  the  New  York  Evening 


C-Wjrit'LteU  by  Underwood  it  Underwood,  New  York. 

P.  T.  DAIiXUM    INTRODUCING    JENNY  LIND, 
Or  Mr.  Tom  Wise  and  Mis>  Frieda  Ilcmpcl  impersonating  these  historic  figures  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  concert. 


Pout,  "the  German  papers  kept  giving  out  reports  on  the  un- 
preoedented  prosperity  of  the  German  universities."  Three 
ti'-v  tt<  '1  during  the  war — Frankfort,  Hamburg, 

and  Cologni  —  and  the  Boldier  who  doffed  his  uniform  at  its 
clow  was  all  for  n  .dies.      Frankfort,  with  an  en- 

dowment,  bat  an  enrolmenl  of  5,000  Btudents;  but  the  word  lias 
the  universitii     ol  Eaue,  Greifswald,  and  Minister 
i  be  clow  d.     \\  ■  r<  ad: 

"Tin-  report  has,  to  be  sure,  been  denied;    ii  has  also  been 
'confirmed.'     I'   may  or  may  not  be  true.     It   may  be  only  a 

on  the  part  of  the  Extreme  Right  deter- 
mine r i < . .'.   thai   under  the  Ebert   Government   things  are 
gob              dn.     Bu1  tin-  statement   bat   been   made.     And  the 
of  Vienna,  which  now   insists  thai    it   is  ;i  German 
titution,  ded  with  underfed  students  thai  the 
university               has  informed  the  presenl  Btudenl  body  that 
'the  entrance  requirements  v.ill   be   so  changed  as  to  can  i    a 
rease  u  in  the  coming  winter  semester.'    The 
German  univei  rious  a  condition  as  th< 

be  Thirl  '  War  in  1648 

Th-  u,r  all  thi.s  i-  not  far  to  seek.     An  individual  mav 


become  bankrupt  overnight,  but  it  takes  time  for  a  university 
to  come  to  grief.  It  takes  money  and  morals  to  run  a  university, 
and  Germany  is  short  of  both.  The  universities  are  just  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  Germany  lost  the  war.  The  lecture- 
halls  are  crowded,  but  the  tuition  has  been  raised  five  hundred 
per  cent,  and  the  students  can  not  pay  it.  The  junior  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  receive,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
about  $25  a  year  and  they  can  not  live  on  it.  The  universities 
are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  promoting  the  instructors  and 

assistant  professors  to  full  pro- 
fessors. A  university  that  has 
a  few  thousand  students  must. 
have  a  few  hundred  teachers, 
and  to  give  even  the  majority 
of  them  professorial  rank  is  to 
welcome  bankruptcy." 

The  article  further  speaks  of 
the  loss  of  respect  and  homage 
formerly  paid  by  the  student  to 
the  man  who  taught  him.  Pro- 
fessor Focrster,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  is  reported  to  have 
resigned,  "giving  as  his  reason 
the  fact  that  the  German  uni- 
versities are  sick  and  no  place  for 
the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine." 
The  worst  feature  of  the  sug- 
gested closing  of  any  of  the  old- 
line  universities,  says  Mr.  Por- 
terfield, "is  the  type  of  school 
that  is  to  take  their  place— a 
training  center  for  government 
clerks  and  officials  of  the  shop 
councils."     For  example: 

"That  would  convert  tho 
University  of  Halle,  for  example, 
founded  in  1694  and  rich  in  the 
best  of  traditions,  into  a  business 
school  in  which  we  may  be  as- 
sured politics  would  play  a  lead- 
ing role.  It  would  be  a  pity  also 
for  Greifswald,  founded  in  14f>(>, 
and  for  Miinster,  opened  in  17S(>. 
The  present  German  budget  sets 
aside  100, 000,000  marks  in  round 
numbers  for  the  support  of  all 
the  Prussian  universities.  It  is 
said,  tho  it  may  bo  far  from  true, 
that  Hugo  Stinnos  alone  has 
'(leaned  up'  that  much  since 
1914.  Let  him  help.  That, 
would  be  the  moral  thing  to  do. 
"Tho  Gorman  university  sys- 
tem is  confronted  by  another 
problem  that  grew  directly  out  of  the  war — every  man  and 
woman  in  Germany  of  appropriate  age  feels  that  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to  a  university  education.  The  lame,  tho  halt,  and  tho 
blind  from  the  army  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  university 
and  demanding  that  they  be  taught.  Did  they  not  fight  for 
the  Fatherland?  Tho  workman  wants  his  university  course.  Is 
not  Socialism  in  the  saddle?  Women  want  their  degrees.  Are 
not  men  and  women  equal  in  Germany  now?  Education  is  a  good 
Ihing.  It  is  only  a  little  learning  that  is  dangerous.  But  a 
universal  demand  for  education  does  its  part  by  way  of  creating 
a  situation  such  as  maintains  in  Germany  to-day.  It  is  a  sub- 
jeet  in  itself  aggravated,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  by  the 
fact  that  Germany,  with  a  population  of  65,000,000,  has,  in 
addition  to  many  technological  institutes  and  academies  of 
high  grade,  twenty-four  universities,  the  weakest  of  which  is 
about  on  a  Level  with  .Johns  Hopkins  in  this  country.  Turn  a 
university  system  of  this  grade  upside  down  and  place  unantici- 
pated demands  on  it  at  the  very  time  that  it  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  purchase  even  scientific  magazines  and  a 
situation  is  created  that  Germany  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
meet.  Bui  sheal  hast  appreciates  by  this  time  the  full  meaning 
of  the  war.  Foreign  students  are  practically  turned  away  by 
being  required  to  pay  their  tuition  in  gold." 
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CHESTERTON'S   GRUDGE  AGAINST 
THE   PILGRIMS 

VIRGINIA  PAID  LESS  HEED  to  her  "first  people" 
when  her  tercentenary  occurred  in  1909  than  Massa- 
chusetts is  doing  now  with  her  Pilgrims.     Perhaps  to 
offset   this  oversight,  her  cause  is  being  pleaded  in  England 
to-day,  where  the  Pilgrims  have  been  very  much  on  evidence. 
Of  course,  Raleigh  and  his  companions  merely  went  away  on  a 
little  lark,  and  came  home  with  tobacco  and  potatoes  and  such 
like  provender.      Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton overlooks  the  friendly  influence 
of  tobacco,  but  he  thinks  Virginia  can 
offer    more    reasons    for   cementing 
Anglo-American     amity    than    this 
"Mayflower    business."      Whatever 
that  may  have  been,  he  will  not  have 
it  that   it  is  the   foundation  of   the 
Great  American  Republic,  "  the  first 
establishment  of  the  English  overseas, 
the  seed  of  a  small  colony  destined 
to  grow  into  a  great  commonwealth." 
He  looks  upon  "this  specialized  ex- 
aggeration" as   concealing  a  "con- 
siderable danger,  not  only  to  histori- 
cal  truth,   but    actually   to   Anglo- 
American  friendship."     He  will  not 
accept  "the  affair  of  the  Mayflower" 
as  "a  link    between    England    and 
America,"  but  only  as   "a   link  be- 
tween England  and  New  England." 
Rumors  have  reached  us  of  an  at- 
tempt made   while  Plymouth   (En- 
gland) was  indulging  in  its  celebra- 
tions "to  capture  the   situation  for 
Virginia,"    and    make    the    Pilgrim 
tercentenary  into  a  memorial  of  the 
settlers  of  Jamestown.      Mr.  Ches- 
terton writes  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News  something  that  might  be  taken 
as  contributory  to  that  "conspiracy." 
"Whatever    the  great  Puritan  emi- 
gration was,"  he  avers,  "it  was  emphatically  not  the  foundation 
of  America."     And  he  goes  on  with  criticisms  which  he  is  con- 
fident will  be  taken  "as  heretical  because  they  are  undoubtedly 
historical."     The  Puritan  emigration,  he  further  asserts — 

"Was  not  even  the  foundation  of  English  America,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Spanish  America.  At  least  a  whole  generation  before 
the  Calvinist  quarrels,  one  of  the  adventurous  antagonists  of 
Spanish  America  had  established  the  first  defiant  frontiers  of 
English  America.  Raleigh  and  the  Elizabethans  gave  to  their 
colony  a  magnificent  Elizabethan  name,  however  little  it  may 
have  been  merited  by  Elizabeth.  But  whether  or  no  its  origin 
was  worthy  of  it,  its  history  was  wholly  worthy  of  it.  Nothing 
in  the  American  story  has  been  more  truly  heroic  or  humane, 
more  truly  fitted  to  last  among  men  as  a  legend,  than  the  story 
of  what  we  may  still  be  tempted  to  call  the  great  nation  of 
Virginia. 

"  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Virginia  was  the  very  throne 
of  the  authority  of  the  Revolution.  From  Virginia  came  Wash- 
ington, its  hero,  and  Jefferson,  its  prophet.  The  State  was 
known  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents.  It  was  felt  as  a  sort  of 
council  chamber  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Not  to  follow 
its  pivotal  political  history  through  a  thousand  other  things,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  the  Civil  War,  the  adherence  of  Virginia 
to  the  side  of  local  patriotism,  which  happened  to  be  the  losing 
side,  was  certainly  the  fact  which  almost  turned  it  into  the 
winning  side.  In  Virginia,  in  that  dark  hour,  arose  the  greatest 
of  Ameri'can  generals,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  really  can  not  imagine  why  a  history  which  begins 
with  Raleigh  and  ends  with  Lee,  and  incidentally  includes 
Washington,  should  be  utterly  swept  aside  and  forgotten  in 
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favor  of  a  few  sincere,  but  limited,  non-conformists,   who  hap- 
pened to  quarrel  with  Charles  I." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  politician  enough  to  see  that  it  is  "a  serious 
blunder"  to  "think  of  America  merely  as  an  extension  of  En- 
gland."    In  fact — 

"It  may  do  us  very  deadly  harm  if  we  do  not  understand  in 
time  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  or  Italian  elements,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Jewish  or  German  elements.  It  is  also  fatal  to  forget  that 
the  whole  national  legend  was  founded  on  a  revolt  against 
England,  and,  therefore,  on  a  mood  that  regarded  England  not 

only  as  an  enemy,   but    a    foreign 
enemy.     Most  Americans,  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  were  about  as 
much  in  a  mood  to  regard  America 
as  an  extension  of  England  as  a  Scot 
the  day  after  Bannockburn  was  in  a 
mood  to  regard  Scotland  as  an  exten- 
sion of  England.    In  a  general  sense, 
therefore,   it   would  not  be  wise  to 
compliment  even  the  Puritan  States 
merely  as  the  most  English  States  of 
the  Union.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they    were    not    the    most    English 
States  of  the  Union.     Anybody  will 
be   much   mistaken   who    translates 
New  "England   merely  as  renovated 
England.     Nobody   certainly  would 
describe   New    England    as    Merry 
England.    The  policy  which  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  founded  was  in  some 
ways  very  un-Englrsh,  even  in  its 
virtues.     Its  fixt  theology,  its  fanati- 
cal faith,  and,  above  all,  its  rigid  and 
ruthless  logic,  were  not  native  to  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  which  these  exiles 
left  behind.     They  were  even  more 
like  a  by-product  of  France,  where 
Calvin  arose;    they  were  still  more 
like  a   product    of    Scotland,  where 
Calvinism  could  become  a  popular 
institution.     A  society   over  which 
the    mania  of  witch-burning  swept 
like  a  prairie-fire  was  surely  not  es- 
pecially stamped  with  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer  or  Dickens.    That  there  was 
also  a  heroic  side  to  the  Puritans  is 
perfectly  true;  but  it  is  hardly  in  the 
manner  of  the  most  English  heroes, 
such  as  Nelson  or  the  Elizabethan 
sailors.     Now,  there  was  one  place  where  this  English  spirit  did 
largely  survive;  and  that  was  in  the  older  State  founded  by  the 
Elizabethan  sailors.     The  squires,  the  sports,  the  manners,  and 
humors  of  Virginia  were  much  more  like  those  of  an  English 
county.     Washington  was  much  more  like  an  ordinary  English 
gentleman  than  BenjaminfFranklin.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  Wash- 
ington drinking  wine  at  the  Washington  Inn  in  Sussex.     I  can  not 
so  easily  call  up  the  picture  of  his  making  a  night  of  it  with  Dr. 
Franklin  there.  Already,  one  feels,  there  might  have  begun  to  creep 
over  Franklin's  soul  the  appalling  shadow  of  prohibition." 

Against  certain  imputations  that  the  Pilgrims  were  an  ignorant 
lot  comes  the  following  letter  from  ex-President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  which  bears  on  several  points  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  article: 

"Three  or  four  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  fairly  educated. 
Brewster  was  much  more  than  that.  He  was  an  independent 
thinker  centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  The  great  body  of  the 
planters  who  landed  at  Plymouth  between  December,  1620,  and 
July,  1623,  were  people  of  humble  origin  who  held,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  religious  teachers,  uncompromising  religions 
views.  They  were  non-conformists  through  and  through,  with 
all  of  the  non-conformist's  independence  and  persistence. 
With  them  love  of  liberty  was  both  an  inherited  and  an  acquired 
passion.  That  is  the  reason  for  their  astonishing  record,  and 
their  present  ascendency  in  American  life. 

"As  to  the  white  people  who  settled  in  what  are  now  the 
Southern  States  in  the  seventeenth  century,  their  social  and 
religious  status  was  unquestionably  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  Pilgrims,  because  those  colonies  included  a  large  number  of 
people  who  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.  This 
true  of  both  theuDoer  and  the  lower  parts  of  that  immigration." 


WOMAN'S   PROGRESS  TOWARD   THE   PULPIT 


TBO  SHE  WAS    'LAST    \T  THE  CROSS  and  Brsl  al 
the  tomb.'"  and  tho  bistorj   records  her  long  and  influ- 
tial  ministr;  -  nun  and  missionary,  abbess  and 

■ '*  "deaconess"  and  assistant  pastor,  the  extension  of 
woman's  sphere  to  the  pulpil  —even  in  the  land-  where  women 
-  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  spirited 
debate.  In  both  this  countrj  and  England  smaller  Protestant 
bodi.  >  ha\<  become  accustomed  to  the  woman-preacher,  bu1 
amo  •'    'hi    larger  denominations  there  is  still   much 

■..  woman's  official  admittance  to  the  pulpit.     Most 
s  on  tin'  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the 
utt.  Si    Paul.  "Lei  your  women  be  silenl  in  the  church, 

.  .  .  for  it   i-  not    permitted   them   to  -peak  in  the  church" — 
whether  it  was  for  a  tinu  and  a  place,  or  was  meant  for  universal 
ilioation.     Invoking  as  its  reason  not   her  "rights,"  but  her 
adaptability  and  her  qualifications  for  the  service,  the  Lambeth 
oferenoe  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  church  body  most 
nth  to  take  up  the  subject,  recommends  restoration  of  the 
Order  of  I'  and  suggests  thai  women  be  permitted 

to  perform  certain  lay  functions,     tn  it-  encyclical  letter,  the 
Conference    recognizes  thai   "(iod  has  granted  to  some  women 
cial  cifts  of  spiritual  insighl  and  power-  of  prophetic  preach- 
"  and  records  its  belief  that  "everywhere  the  attempt  must 
to  make  room  for  tin-  spirit  of  work,  according  to  the 
dom  which  He  will  give,  bo  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
qnriched  by  their  -piritual  gifts.*'     But   The  Church  Times, 
organ  of  the  Church  of  England,  tho  duly  appreciative  of 
bilities,  says  it  can  never  allow  for  woman  "the claim 
I  .  be  admitted  to  Holj   Orders."     Il  is  admitted  by  this  paper 
•   "the  bishops  in  ntlj    that   the  diaconate  alone 

as    'th<    one   and   only   order  of   the  minis1r\ 

which  has  the  -tamp  of  apostolic  approval,"  but  who.  it  asks 
rfully,  "can  '» lii  ve  that,  even  if  they  think  they  have  banged, 

barred,  and  bolted  the  door  against  a  female  priesthood,  those 
•  will  hold'"  '/'■•  '  '  ire)  Timet  looks  forward  to  a  future 
Ighl  with  d  irj  changes  if  the  bishops'  recom- 

i<  d  out .  and  obsen  es: 

"What   up-  1 1 -- 1 1  introduces  religiou    divi 

else   is  interference  with  public  worship 
;  with  what  people  an   accustomed  to  have.     Tin   course  of 
»lic   revival    hat  this    plainly   enough.     Bitter 

controvei  surplici    in  th<    pulpit;    is  it   -up- 

ii  I..  I)  --  objection  to  thi  presence  of  a  woman 
Ti  ■  ■  ion.  in.,   will  b  at<  r,  w e  belies  i .  from 

the  women  m  •  than  from  thi  men.     It  is. doubt- 

ful '-■  hat   Laj   pi  opli    saj  ,     Thej  are  unfoi 

i  n  r  lositions  to  v  bich  the  \  oices  of 

man  do  nol  r<  ach.     Bence  thej  often 
do  Ti...   kn..'-       [I  ndation    an   acted  on,  we  are 

threatened  with  stormj  contro  from  one  end  of  England 

■  idem   principli  ■  .  Muni  nt    in  State 

I  ( "hurcl  i Ik   uoi  at  i  hi  <  xpense 

of  the  man 

Lambeth    I  end    approach)      tl  olutionary" 

but   nevertheli  in  the  long 

ed  into  lav  in  this  country, 

Qg  Iht  point  bj   slow  di  ■-■•■•  Women 

numbers  to  mi  mbership  in  thi   paro- 
chial councils  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  an  informed  by  the 
•  •   '  Bpiscopa  mad.  i  [igibli 

for  membei  ormed    Representativi    Church 

Ireland    ha-    admin.  .| 


women  to  the  selecl  vestries,  but  denied  them  a  place  on  the 
board  of  nominators.  By  a  decisive  vote  t ho  Representative 
Council  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  opened  membership  of  that 
important  body  and  all  its  hoards  to  women.  A  committee  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  reported  adversely  to  the 
admission  of  women,  but  the  Synod  itself,  by  a  large  majority, 
it  is  said,  voted  to  permit  women  to  serve  as  voting  members 
of  the  vestries  and  as  representatives  to  the  Diocesan  Synod. 
The  British  Wcsleyan  Conference  has  licensed  women  as  preach- 
ers, and  now  has  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  fully  accredited 
women  as  local  preachers,  besides  seventy  six  on  trial. 

In  this  country  the  last  Methodist  General  Conference,  "in 
response  to  the  just  and  somewhat  strenuous  demand  that  the 
work  of  women  in  the  Church  be  given  fuller  legal  recognition," 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  licensing  of  women  as 
local  preachers,  and  for  a  commission  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  granting  to  women  ordination  and  admission  to  the  annual 
conferences.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (Northern  i 
submitted  the  question  of  ordaining  women  as  elders  to  the 
presbyteries,  ami  the  subject  is  now  being  widely  discust  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  thai  denomination. 

Placing  a  strict  interpretation  on  St.  Paul's  injunction  as 
being  for  all  time,  Rev.  Euclid  Philips  says  in  The  Presbyterian 
that  "women  were  just  as  good  witnesses  in  the  early  Church 
as  they  are  now.  but  they  wire  never  made  public  teachers. 
Their  best  service  for  Chrisl  and  the  Church  comes  through  their 
affections."  Arguing  that  "the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Teacher  in  the 
Church,  knew  when  he  instructed  the  a postolio  writers  that  it 
was  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Church  on  this  very  important 
matter"    this   critic   admits    that    "the   Christian    woman   has  a 

sphere  of  liberty,"  but  says,  "it  is  not  that  of  a  public  teacher 
in  the  Church."  Let  not,  he  urges,  "the  Presbyterian  Church 
become  an  institution  of  women  and  weak  men." 

Speaking  editorially,  The  Presbyterian  finds  that  tho  woman 
did  teach  or  prophesy,  was  sent  on  missions,  like  Mary  Mag- 
dak  in  .  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  to  men,  and  served  both  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  "there  is  not  a  single  definite  case  of  her 
b(  ing  ordained  or  set  apart  to  any  office."  The  present  ques- 
tion is'nol  of  woman's  liberty  and  equality;  "that  is  maintained 
l.\  Scripl  ure.     It  is  a  ques .  ion  of  order." 

On  i  he  ot  her  hand,  argues  P.  L.  Hitchcock  in  the  same  weekly, 
to  make  a  rule  for  the  whole  Church  of  St.  Paul's  dictum  would 

be  "akin  to  that    literalism      which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  ban. 

..I  Mi.  Christian  Church  thai  is  used  by  certain  sects  to  require 
such  ■■<  ceremonial  as  feet-washing."  The  injunction  may  have, 
been  necessarj  at  that  time  in  the  oriental  'churches,  but  "ii  is 
clearlj  a  question  of  edification."  Two-i  lords  of  the  membership 
of  the  church  are  women,  we  are  told,  and  "a,  much  larger 
majority  of  it-  activi  workers,  including  all  branches  of  the 
activities  of  tin  church,  are  women."  Then  "why  should 
they  no1  be  recognized  and  utilized  officially?  The  eldership 
and  diaconate  would  be  greatly  improved  by  an  addition  of  the 

spirituality,  faith,  tact,  and  good  judgment  of  some  of  our  godly 

women."      Woman  is  not  SO  much  an  unused  force  as  she  used  In 

be,  add-  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger;  and  asks:  "Shall  the 

old  counsel  coming  from  an  oriental   country  in  the  first,  century, 

which  hid-  women  to  'keep  silence  in  the  church,'  be  permitted 
through  all  ih.  coming  ear  i"  prevent  the  larger  employment 
of  Christian  womanhood  in  all  the  offices  and  ministries  of  tho 

CI, llich    of   Cud"" 
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HOW  MONTCLAIR  "MOTHERS" 
FOREIGN  MOTHERS 

ALIVE  BABY  is  the  admission  de- 
manded by  a  welfare  organization 
-  for  foreigners  conducted  in  Mont- 
( lair,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fed- 
crated  Women's  Clubs.  While  the  mother 
attends  the  meeting  and  learns  through  a 
varied  "Americanization"  program  how  to 
care  for  her  children,  the  admission  ticket 
is  properly  checked  and  comfortably  tucked 
away  in  a  safely  guarded  crib.  The  work  is 
in  charge  of  Miss  Minnie  Lucey,  whose 
salary  is  now  being  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Effort  was  first  directed  toward 
the  Italian  mothers,  who  were  mostly  in 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  and  to  reach  them, 
writes  Mrs.  Nettie  Barker  Fernald  in  The 
Christian  Herald  (New  York),  a  hand  was 
first  held  out  to  the  "little  mothers."  With 
a  real  bathtub  and  a  real  live  baby,  Miss 
Lucey  taught  her  wide-eyed  class  why  the 
baby  should  be  bathed  every  day,  what  it 
should  drink,  and  why  the  "pacifiers"  should 
be  thrown  away.  The  class  became  so  in- 
teresting that  some  of  the  "little  mothers "  would  borrow  babies 
in  order  to  get  in.  Successful  so  far,  Miss  Lucey  decided  to  get 
into  direct  touch  with  the  real  mothers,  and  eventually  a  night 
class  was  formed.  But  the  mothers  could  not  come  and  leave 
the  babies  at  home.     So— 

"An  improvised  nursery  was  established  in  the  library  of  the 
school.  Lined  clothes-baskets  served  as  cradles.  A  motherly 
woman  was  installed  as  caretaker.  It  was  an  inspiration  surely 
of  Miss  Lucey's  to  think  out  the  nursery  part  of  the  scheme, 
for  by  this  provision  she  won  the  very  class  she  most  wanted. 
The  teaching  was  done  by  a  charming  young  woman,  a  teacher 
in  the  day-school,  who  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  night- 
school  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  first  lessons 
were  pathetic  in  their  revelation  of  the  great  desire  these  women 
have  to  be  able  to  talk  in  English  and  to  write  their  own  names 
in  the  country  of  their  adoption.  The  learning  progressed, 
however,  and  the  interest  did  not  abate.  Five  nights  every 
week  during  the  session   of  the   night-schools    these  mothers 


came  regularly  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
and  spell  English.  They  learned  other  les- 
sons as  well.  They  soon  gave  their  gracious 
greetings  in  English,  they  copied  the  man- 
*  ners  of  the  teacher,  who  drest  wisely  and 
acted  her  best  for  them.  They  liked  smil- 
ing and  being  smiled  upon,  for  they  are  a 
responsive  people  when  their  hearts  are 
warmed.  This  class  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  evening  public  school. 

"Soon  a  monthly  Italian  mothers'  party 
was  started.  Mothers  and  babies  came  un- 
til the  largest  room  was  filled.  A  varied 
program  was  offered  each  time  and  the  ad- 
mirable plan  carried  out  of  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  the  missionary  societies  of  the  lead- 
ing churches,  each  to  conduct  one  of  these 
gatherings.  This  appealed  to  the  societies 
as  excellent  home  missionary  work  and 
practical  Americanization  among  a  real 
foreign  population. 

"As  one  group  of  women  said  to  their 
leader:  'We  are  studying  Americanization; 
why  can  we  not  do  some  of  it  when  it  is  so 
greatly  needed?  ' 

"This  year's  series  of  parties  proved  most 
successful  in  bringing  new  women  each  time 
to  entertain  and  to  know  the  needs  of  these 
Italian  mothers  who  responded  quickly  to 
every  effort.  It  gave  variety  to  the  brief  pro- 
grams. Refreshments  were  the  same  each 
time — coffee,  sandwiches,  and  small  cakes 
— and  these  were  provided  by  a  '  special '  domestic-science  class. 
"There  was  no  effort  to  preach  to  these  delighted  mothers. 
This  was  a  'party,'  but  there  came  a  new  and  loving  contact, 
and  every  gathering  witnessed  the  steady  growth  in  graces  of 
manner,  in  personal  appearance,  in  progress,  in  language,  and 
in  a  spiritual  uplift  for  these  women  who  had  little  else  to  enjoy. 
To  do,  to  speak,  and  to  appear  as  an  American  woman  became 
the  aim  of  each  Italian  mother. 

"A  clinic  is  now  under  way  which  brings  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  underfed  children  for  instruction  in  properly  feeding 
and  caring  for  those  who  fall  below  par.  The  school  physician 
has  had  excellent  results  from  this  clinic  already." 

The  latent  musical  talent  of  these  children  of  foreign  parentage 
is  being  developed  by  a  Music  Settlement  under  Miss  Lucey's 
direction.  Free  scholarships  are  given  to  the  most  promising 
pupils;  the  others  pay  25  cents  a  lesson,  and  a  like  amount  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Settlement.  Other  activities  include  a  kinder- 
garten and  classes  for  men. 


MISS  LUCEY'S  FIRST  CLINIC  FOR   "LITTLE  MOTHERS." 
The  beginning  of  a  unique  Americanization  campaign  in  a  New  Jersey  city. 
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STARVED   INTO   LEAVING   THE   MINISTRY 

POOR  PA1    is  CHIEF  among  several  causes  of  a  serious 
leakage  in   the  ministry.    Victims    ■  high  cost   o( 

living,  many  clergymen  are  forced  to  Lorego  the  life  to 
which   they  had  hoped  to  dedicate  themselves.     According  to 
gathered  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  which 
have  been  widely  quoted,  the  avt  rage  wage  of  ministers  through- 
out the  Uni       -  s  $937  a  year.     In  only  ten  States  does  the 
get  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  while  in  six  States 
>s   than  $700  a  year.     As  compared  with  the  steel- 
wor                          Presl  in,  "the  Protestanl  churches  of  the 
Unit  I  States  giv<  aid   ministers,   apart    from   an 
•  xceptional  church  lure  and  there,  aboul  the  same  wage  as  an 
expert  roller  in            -mill,  while  large  numbers  of  tlum  receive 
Icwer  wagee  than  any   paid  in  the  steel  industry."     According 
.   I  •  •■  d  States  income-tax  returns,  we  are  informed  bj  the 
ithority.  one  lawyer  in  five,  one  doctor  in  seven,  and  one 
engineer  in  ten   has  an  income  of  more  than  $3,000  a  year,  while 
only  one  minister  in  a  hundred  has    such    an    income.     And  we 
Mat  this  include-  income  from  all  sources,  usually 
including  an\    income  the  wife  may  have,  which  would  tend  to 
l»ro\e   that   considerably    less   than  one   minister  in  a  hundred 
rec-             -   much  a-  $3,000  a   year  from  the  church  he  serves. 
"In   fact,   links-   w.    except   the   lower   branches    of   teaching, 
for  the    most    part    performed    |>y     single    women    with    no    de- 
pend'ft-,    then    i-   no   kind   of   profession,   skilled   or  unskilled 
labor,  so  underpaid  as  'he  mini-try."     The   Interchurch  reporl 
•  ;d-   that    in    sixteen    denomination-    1,829  ministers  received 
thanSoOO  in  1918:   1  1. 123  others  received  between  $500  and 
11,000,  ami  12,873  ministers  received  be1  wen  $1,000  and  $1,500. 
n  misleading  because  the  greatest  Dumber  of  ministers 
in  the  -mall— alary    list,  writes  J.  T.  Brabner  Smith  in  The 
■     Herald.    "The  larger  salaries  make  the  average  a  maxi- 
mum amount  for  most  of  them.      The   average   of  salaries  below 
-I  (MX)  would   be   much    less   than    $700."     Several   denomina- 
tives  an      Episcopalian,  $1,242;    Presbyterian, 
11,177;  I  Fnited  Presb:  terian,  M.096;  Reformed  ( Ihurch  (Dutch), 
-     '70:  Methodist    Episcopal    (North),  $1,176;  Congregational, 
$1,042;  Baptisl    North  rn  .  $950.     In  mon  d<  tail: 

eliminating  applies  and  occasional  pastor-  ihe 

Congregational  Church  in    1916  paid   to  one-half  of  its  entire 

—   than   11,000  a    pear.     The   Protestant    Episcopal 

Church  u-ualh   pays  >:-  clergj    better  than  do  other  denomina 

-.  y <  t  half  of  tin  in  receiv<  less  than  $1,500  a  year,     in  New 

gland,  th'   Middl.   West,  and  on  th<   Pacific  Coast,  28  clergy- 

■  i.  --  than  $500  --i  year;  •">:;  receivt  from  $500  to  $750; 

si    from  $750  t"  $1,000;  "><m;.  from  $1,000  bo  $1,500;  and  only 

including  bishops  and  •_"  at  '-.-il  officers,  recen  e  $3,000  or  more. 

opal  Church   North  reports  that   in   1918 

i  -   w  ho   r<  ceived    let     t  ban   $500  and 

I.I.'  (500to$l  .0(M).  and  onl\    IS  who 

0.     The  church,  -  of  the  Northern 

ition  paj  onlj  8  per  cent.of  their  ministers  as  much 

it;  and  w ith  the  i  \>>  ption  of  a  f<  w  men  residing  in 

salarj  is  $683,  or  one-third  of  the  present 

wac  ua  untrained,  unskilled  roreign-born  laborer,  according 

t..  the  ~ii r\ • 

ind  in  on<  denomination,  3,388  congregations 
did  not  have  regular  pastoral  care.     In  another  there  were  994 

in   191  t.     In  a  denomination  having  963 
•  •il-   627  had  settled  pastors.     Another  .denomina- 
■   needs  ■■<  thousand  min  ir  i"  nil  tin  gaps." 

on  lit'  ;ui  ad<  quate  salary  for 
the  mi'  d  a  retiring  i»  osion  for  hi-  old  a 

Th>  men  are  not   deterred  from  coming  into  the 

mini-try  fr  we  are 

inform. d:    "but  tl  unwilling  to  fact    poverty  at  the  end 

of  t;  eer."     Adequate  i  will  drive  from  mind  "the 

'in.  mplt  and 

f   their   consequencee    to    tho»    dependent    on    him. 


Until  something  is  done  to  take  the  minister  out  of  the  position 
of  humiliating  dependence  in  old  age,  desertions  to  more  lucra- 
tive professions  may  be  expected."  Plans  for  salary  increases, 
based  on  a    minimum   salary,   are  being  developed   in  several 

denominations,  but — 

"Had  payments  by  Christian  laymen  for  the  support,  of  the 
ministry  increased  in  proportion  to  increased  wealth,  salaries 
could  have  been  doubled,  and  millions  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  More  important  than  all,  hundreds  of 
high-grade,  well-trained,  effective  ministers  would  not  have  been 
forced  into  secular  pursuits  in  order  to  provide  for  their  families; 
and  young  men  of  parts  and  learning,  seeing  that  the  laymen  were 
willing  to  share  their  prosperity  with  them,  even  as  in  the  past 
the  ministers  shared  the  poverty  of  the  laymen,  would  not  have 
had  the  lure  of  their  call  clouded  by  the  forecast  of  a  help- 
less and  dependent  old  age,  and  many  a  tine,  high-minded, 
devoted  young  man  would  have  invested  his  life  in  the  Christian 
ministry." 

CATHOLICS   LAUNCH   A  DAILY   PAPER 

A  S  "AN  ANTIDOTE  six  times  a  week  where  the  poisonous 
/-\  press  are  still  permitted,"  (he  Catholics  have  established 
-^-  -*-  a  national  religious  daily  in  the  shape  of  The  Dm!>i 
American  Tribune,  published  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  only 
other  religious  daily  in  the  country  is  The  Christian  Scicucr 
Monitor,  a  widely  read  paper  of  long  standing,  published  in 
Boston.  The  new  paper  tills  a  long-exprest  need,  and  "is  :i 
living  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  English-speaking 
Catholics  of  America,  can  have  a  daily  press  of  their  own." 
w  riles  Albert  p.  Schimberg,  one  of  The  Tribune's  staff ,  in  America, 
a  New  \  ork  Catholic  weekly.  It  furnishes  its  readers  both 
Becular  and  religious  news,  and  "best  of  all,  being  a  Catholic 
daily  newspaper,  it  has  succeeded  in  supplanting  other  dailies 
in  thousands  of  Catholic  homes  in  our  land."     Further: 

"Its  sport-  page  daily  chronicles  the  major-league  games 
and  each  successive  home  run  by  'Babe'  Ruth.  There  are  a 
market  page,  a  daily  instalment  of  a,  serial,  and  frequent  short, 
stories,  w.ather  forecasts,  magazine  features  for  parents,  young 
people,  children.  The  full-leased  wire  service  keeps  the  readers 
informed  of  the  utterances  of  the  Presidential  nominees  and 
their  campaign  plans;  the  possibility  of  a  coal  famine,  the  fight 
of  the  Irish  for  independence,  the  prospects  for  long-delayed 
peace  mi  peace:  everything  that  interests  them  as  citizens  of  the 
United  St.'1  as  citizens  of  the  world." 

'/'//'  Tribum  was  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1X99;  in  1915  it 
was  made  a  semiweekly,  and  in  1919  its  editions  were  increased 
t-i  tin..  ;i  week.  In  congratulating  its  contemporary  on  enter- 
ing the  daily    field,  the  Indiana  Catholic  mid  Record  says: 

'There  is  no  good  reason  why  at,  leasl  every  Catholic  arch- 
diocese should  in.)  have  ;i  daily  paper  on  the  same  plan     and 

every  diocese,  fur  that  matter.  It  will  come  in  lime,  and  may 
come  sooner   than   expected    if  a,  few    wealthy    Catholics   in   each 

diocese  would  combine  in  ;i  movement   in  aid  of  the  Catholic 

press.  They  seem  to  rejoice  in  helping  almost  any  otliei 
project  ;  Inil  up  to  now  they  have  failed  to  see  the  need  of 
helping  the  one  thing  the  Popes  and  Hierarchy  have  ever  held 
niii-i  needful     a  strong,  a  powerful,  and  an  independent  ('atholic 

press." 

However,  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  "in  this  mailer  of  a 
Church  daily  i he  Catholics  with  their  accustomed  enterprise 
have  -cured  ;i  victory  over  the  Protestant  forces,"  says  the  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate  'Methodist).  "It.  would  seem  that  the 
Protestanl  forces  have  been  too  much  engaged  in  clashing  over 
the  gnat  Interchurch  World  Movement  to  have  any  time  to 
deal  with  questions  demanding  any  semblance  of  unified  move- 
ment."    Taking  survey  of  the  situation — 

"On.  of  the  saddest  facts  iii  the  present-  era  of  Protestant. 
Christianity  in  the  United  Stales  is  that,  while  one  element  is 
bewailing  the  sad  end  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  which 

conceived  in  a,  noble  purpose  but  thrust  into  life  through  a, 

-eric-   of   mistakes,   the  Other  element    is   uttering  its   halleluiahs 

over  the  grave.  In  the  meantime,  a,  united  Catholicism  is 
e.  I.  brating  th<  advent  of  its  first  daily  paper." 
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Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  wins  not 
only  on  its  delicious  flavor  but  on  its 
wholesome  quality  and  healthfulness. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
health-promoters  you  can  have  on  your 
table. 

The  pure  juice  of  vine-ripened  tomatoes 
and  the  other  choice  ingredients  with 
which  we  make  it  are  nourishing  in 
themselves  and  they  also  help  to  tone 
and  regulate  all  the  body  processes  which 
build  up  health  and  good  condition. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  the 
usual  way,  its  energy-yield  is  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  milk. 

Good  soup  once  a  day  at  least  is  a 
health  rule  which  no  one  can  afford  to 
overlook. 

Do  not  leave  it  to  chance.'  Order  a 
dozen  of  this  appetizing  soup  at  a  time 
and  have  it  handy. 


•'O 
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FULL   OFFICIAL   TEXT   OF  THE  LEAGUE   COVENANT 

RESERVATIONS  ADOPTED   BY  THE  SENATE  WILL  BE   FOUND  ON  PAGE  44 


S<  ".  containing  the  full  text  of  the  League  Covenant,  >ras  so  enormous  that  altho  tee  printed 

they  proved  totally  inadequate  to  meet  it.      Since  that  date  the  utterances  of  President  Wilson,  Governor  Cox, 

Harding,    hare    made   a    full    knowledge    of   the    Covenant    even    more    imperative  for    every    intelligent    voter.       These 
!o  reprint  t)     I  ant  so  that  ever;/  orn  may  hare  opportunity  to  study  it.  discuss  it.  and  vote  upon  it. 


Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

France 


Tin     BlGB    Con  PB  u  PING    PaBTII  9, 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve 
"national  peace  and  security 

by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war. 
by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations 

between  nations. 
by    the    firm    establishment    of    the    understandings   of 
international    law    as    the    actual    rule    of    conduct 
among  Governments,  and 

the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another. 
Agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE    1 

original  Members  of   the   League  of  Nations  shall  be 
those  of  'tu    Signatories  which  are  named   in  the  Annex  to  this 

nant  and  also  Buch  of  those 
oth.      -         -  named  in  the  Annex 

shall   accede   without    reserva- 
tion to  this  ( Covenant.     Such  ae- 

-  on  shall  lie  effected  by  a 
I),  laration  deposited  with  the 
:-iat  within  two  months  of 
the  coming  into  tone  of  the 
at.  Notice  thereof  shall 
in  >.iit  to  all  other  Members  of 
tin-  !.•  agui . 

Any  fully  self-governing  state. 

minion  or  Colony1  not  named 
in  tlie  Anne\  may  become  a 
Member  of  the  League  if  its  ad- 
mission is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
of  ti:.  Asa  mbly,  provided  that  it 
-hall  give  effective  guarantees  of 
intention  to  observe 
it-  international  obligations,  and 
shall  acoepl  rach  regulations  as 
may  l»  prescribed  by  the  League 
in    n  to    i'-    military,    naval 

ami  air  forces  and  armaments. 

Am}  Member  of  the  League  may.  after  two  years'  notice  of  its 

Qtion    BO   to  do.   withdraw   from   the    League,   provided  that 

all  it-  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  this 

1  ;iall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE   2 
The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  <>f  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council, 
with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE   :: 
Th<  hall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members 

Of  th(      Lt      .'lie. 

hall  Tin  •  .dint'  i  ■•.  ala  and  from  time  to 

tim<  -i  may  require  a1  the  Seal  of  the  League  or  at  such 

\«-  decided  upon. 
bly   maj    deal  meetings   with  any   matter 

within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace 
of  t  be  world. 

thi    Asa  mbly  i  ach   M<  mber  of  t  he   League 

.    and    may    have-     not     more    than     three 

Kcpre-e[|t.it 

ARTICLE    1 

'    luncQ  shall  consist  of  I'  tat    i     of  the  Principal 

Allc  d  and  Po?  •  •  inr  v.  it  h    Ri  pr<  sental  i 

our  other  Member-  of  thi  Th«  se  four  M.  mbers  of 

tin    I  shall  !••  d  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time 

in  :  Until  thi     ppointmenl  of  the  l:<  pn  m  utatives 

our  Members  of  thi   !■     ruefirst    elected  by  the  Assembly, 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain  and  Greece    hall  be 

mei  I  ouncu. 

.ijority  ol  1 1"  Assembly,  the  <  !ouncil 
M<  ol  the  League  whose  Representa- 

rx  r-  of  the  Council:  the  ( 'oiim-il   wit  h 

lik'  d  may  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League 

mbly  for  repn  ion  on  the  Council. 


PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 


Ecuador  is  considering  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
current  Congress.  Nicaragua  has  ratified,  but  the 
formalities  of  depositing  the  ratification  are  not  yet 
complete.  Honduras  has  completed  the  parliamentary 
stage  of  ratification.  The  United  States  is  eligible  to 
original    membership. 


The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  at  hast  once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or 
at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  be  invited  to  send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  consideration  of  matters 
specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  Member  of  the  League 
represented  on  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have 
not  more  than  one  Representative. 

ARTICLE    5 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Cove- 
nant or  by  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the 

agreement  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  League  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committees  to  in- 
vestigate particular  matters,  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  Assembly 
or  by  the  Council  and  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council  shall  be  summoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hedjaz 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Salvador 

Serbia 

Siam 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


ARTICLE   6 


The  permanent  Secretariat  shall 
be  established  at    the  Seat  of  the 
League.      The    Secretariat    shall 
comprise  a  Secretary  General  and 
such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required. 

The  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the 

Annex;    thereafter  the  Secretary  General  shall  bo  appointed  by 

the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  staff  of  t ho  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed 

by  the  Secretary  General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  (ieneral  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members 
of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Bureau  of  t  he  Universal  Postal  Union. 

ARTICLE   7 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 
The  Council    may  at    any   time  decide   that  the  Seat  of  the 
League  shall  be  established  elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including 
the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials 
of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall 
enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League 
or  its  officials  or  by  Representatives  attending  its  meetings 
-hall  l»e  inviolable. 

ARTICLE    x 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest, 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by 
common   action   of   international   obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation 
and  circumstances  of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such 
reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several 
Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision 
at  Least  every  ten  years. 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  'ike  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and soprolongs  its  life 


Immaculate  rugs  are  safe  playgrounds  for  the 
children.  Clean  thoroughly  to  protect  child- 
hood's precious  health.  Beat  out  embedded 
dirt  and  germs.  Sweep  up  all  litter  that 
clings.  Suction  away  all  loose  grime.  Do  it 
frequently.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  these 
essentials  of  sanitary  cleaning.  And  it  is  the 
largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 


Vhe  HO  OVER 

It   Beats  —  as    it    Sweeps — as    it    Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  oj  electric  cleaners 
North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 
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PROGRESS  in  home 
making  invariably  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  bath- 
room. No  other  part  of 
the  home  comes  so  inti- 
mately into  the  daily  life, 
nor  means  so  much  in 
comfort  and  contentment. 

If  your  plumbing  is  over 
ten  years  old,  it  may  not 
be  in  keeping  with  prog- 
ress. There  are  new  and 
better  fixtures  which 
more  truly  reflect  appre- 
ciation of  home  charm 
and  refinement. 

Ask  your  Contracting 
Plumber. 


taitdatfd 


H 


PLUMBING  PIXTURES 


Standard  Sanitary  TPfe.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 

In  addition  t<>  1 1 1< -  displays  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
mid  ( Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  "Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


35  W 


'   »-  .  

»T  DEPART'.';       ' 

■     ' 
PHILAOCLJ»»'    » 

'"  >  f''.    BLOG. 

'';*  SIXTH 

•ST     Lr,  <  140    FORI      '    PARK    BLVD 

jUIS 16  N     MAIN 

4409  EUCLID 
'■      :   WALNUT 


•TOLEDO 311  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 166  N.  THIRD 

•CANTO'.  I  106  SECOND.  N.  E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.   FEDERAL 

•WHEELING  48    EIGHTEENTH 

•HUNTINGTON SECOND  AVE    AND  TENTH 

1  10  W     TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA .918  ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE 426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE 311  FIFTH 

•LOUISVILLE.  323  W.   MAIN 

'NASHVILLI  .  315  TENTH  AVE..  S. 


*NEW  ORLEANS 040  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1  200  JACKSON 

*SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH . 828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201    RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO I  49-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES 2  16-224  S.  CENTRAL 

ATLANTA  OFFICE.  1  21  7CITIZENS  ft  SOUTHERN  BANKBLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  OFFICE 1  228  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.. 


toruipp  nf  "<iVar»r(»nr<"  Rrinr>Uoc  ,n  the  citic3  marked  (•)  are  carried  complete  lines  c 
oerVlCe  at  ePtanciara  DrancneS  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies;  Farm  Water  Supply 
Systems.  Tools  and  Supplier  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Faci  o  for  the  Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  Industries.  Write 

rest  branch.     If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 
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After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
Governments,  the  limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be 
exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by 
private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  Council  shall  advise  how  the  evil 
effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the 
League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full 
and  frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their 
military,  naval  and  air  programs  and  the  condition  of  such 
of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes. 

ARTICLE   9 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the 
Council  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8 
and  on  military,  naval,  and  air  questions  generally. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  ease  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

ARTICLE    11 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard 
the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise 
the  Secretary  General  shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member 
of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  international 
relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise 
between  them  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the 
Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council 
shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the 
dispute. 

ARTICLE    13 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute 
shall  arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject-matter 
to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question 
of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if 
established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  international 
obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which 
are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the  Court  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention 
existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out 
in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered,  and  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League 
which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry 
out  such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

ARTICLE    14 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of 
the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  com- 
petent to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court 
may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question 
referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE    If) 
If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to 
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arbitration  in  accordance  with  Article  13,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council. 
Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission  by  giving 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  General, 
who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to. the  dispute  will  communicate 
to  the  Secretary  General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of 
their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council 
may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  if  such  efforts  are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be 
made  public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations  regarding  the 
dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may 
deem  appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unani- 
mously or  by  a  majority  vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report 
containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may 
make  public  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its 
conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the  League  agree 
that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the 
League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as 
they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them, 
and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 
international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  Assembly.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at 
the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that  such 
request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  dispute  to  the  Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly,  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  and  of  Article  12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly,  if 
concurred  in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the 
League  represented  on  the  Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    16 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard 
of  its  covenants  under  Articles  12,  13  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto 
be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other 
Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations, 
the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of 
all  financial,  commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State,  whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend 
to  the  several  Governments  concerned  what  effective  military, 
naval  or  air  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall  severally 
contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  cove- 
nants of  the  League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic 
measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  abo"\  e  measures,  and 
that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any 
special  measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant- 
breaking  Slate,  and  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  afford   passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  ,,!'  any    of 

the  Members  of  the  League  which  are  cooperating  to  proteel  the 
covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  member  of  tin-  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant 
of  the  League  may  l>e  declared  to  he  no  longer  a  Member  of  the 

League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in  l>\  the  Represen- 
tatives   of    all    the    Other    Members    of    the    League    represented 

thereon. 
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ARTICLE   17 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League 
and  i  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between 

•  ■,.•  M.  mbers  of  the  League,  the  State  or  states  not 
Memtx  re  of  •  he  Li  ague  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  suoh  dispute. 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such 
invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles  12  to  16  in- 
clusive shall  lx'  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Council. 

Dpon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immedi- 
ly  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual 
in  the  circum-taii' 

If  a  9  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and 
shall  resort   to  war  agamsl  a  Member  of  the  League,  the  pro- 

uons  of  Article  lt>  shall  be  applicable  as  againsl  the  State 
taking  sudi  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of 
such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take  such  measures  and  make 
su.h  re<-ominendaii.in-<  a^  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    18 

Everj  treat}  or  international  engagement  entered  into  here- 
after by  any  Member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  published 
by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  bo  registered. 

LRTICLE    19 

Th.  Assembly  maj  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsider- 
ation by  Member-  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions 
whose  continuance  mighl  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE    _'it 

The  Members  of  the  L<  airm-  -.a  .rally  agree  that  this  Covenant 

i-    accepted    as   abrogating   all    obligations   or   understandings 

which   are   inconsistent    with    the   terms   thereof,  and 

-..I.  mnl\    undertake  that   they  will  nol   hereafter  enter  into  any 

igements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  th<    League  shall,  before  becoming  a 

Member  of  thi    League,  hav<   undertaken  any  obligations  incon- 

.  nt  with  the  terms  of  this  <  !ovenan1 ,  if  shall  be  the  duty  of 

such  Member  to  take  immediatt  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 

such  obligations. 

ARTICLE   21 

Nothing   in    thi-   Covenani    shah    be   deemed    to  affect    the 

validity  of  international  engagements,  -m-h  as  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
for  securing  th<   maintenance  of  peace. 

ARTICLE   22 

To  ili'>-   colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 

late  war  hav<    ceased   to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 

rhieh  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited 

I     peoples  not  yet  abli  to  stand  bj  themselves  under  the  strenu- 

eonditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the 

principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 

form  a  Bacred  trusl  of  ch  ilization  and  thai  securities  for  the  per- 

formanoe  of  this  trust  should  l»  >  mbodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  beet  method  of  giving  practical  effeol  to  this  principle  is 
that   the  tutelage    of  such  peoples   mould  be  intrusted  to  ad- 
oed  nation-  u h>.  b  m  of  their  resources,  their  experi- 

ence   or    M  tgraphicaJ    position    'an    besl    undertake    Ihis 

and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it.  and  that  this 
tutelage  Bhould  i>.  exercised  bj  them  a-  Mandatories  on  in  half 
of  the  L  ague. 
The  character  of  the  mandate  musl  differ  according  to  the 
■  •  the  development  "t  thi    people,  thi   geographical  -Dila- 
tion of  th.    territory,  it-  economic  conditions  and   other  similar 

circ 

a    > -0111111111  belonging    to    the    Turkish 

Empire  ha  •    "i  development   where  their  ex- 

ndependent  nation-  can  be  provisionally   recognized 

the  r<  ndering  <>t  administrative  advice  and  ;.  ssistanet 

til  BUch  time  a-  i|m  v    are  able  to  -land  atom 

Tic  communities  must  be  a  principal  considera- 

th<   Mandatory. 
".•i;ill-  tho         '     atral  Africa,  are  at  mcha 
Mandatory   must  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
the  'err  nder  conditions  which  will  guarantee 


tenanee  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses 
such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or 
military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives 
for  other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and 
will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain 
of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness 
of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from 
the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be 
best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral 
portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  men- 
tioned in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the 
Council  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed 
1  o  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  Members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly7  defined  in  each  case 
by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and 
examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advise  the 
Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

ARTICLE    23 
Subject   to  and  in  accordance   with  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the 
Members  of  the  League: 

(n^  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children, 
both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to 
which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend, 
and  for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  maintain  the 
necessary   international  organizations; 

(b)  undertake    to    secure   just    treatment   of   the   native   in- 

habitants of  territories  under  their  control; 

(c)  will    intrust    the    League    with    the    general    supervision 

over  the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

(d)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of 

Ihe  trade-  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in 
which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the 
common  interest ; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and   maintain  freedom  of 

communications  and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne 
in  mind ; 
(/)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  mat  lets  of  international 
concern  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

ARTICLE   24 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaus  already  established  by  general  treaties 
if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  international 
bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
international  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by 
general  conventions  but  which  are  nol  placed  under  the  control 
of  international  bureaus  or  commissions,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  shall,  subject  to  the  epnsent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  revelant  information 
and  shall  render  any  other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
tariat the  expenses  of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE  25 
Tin-  Members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  and  cooperation  of  duly  authorized  volun- 
tas national  Red  Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  the 
improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  miti- 
gation of  suffering  throughout    the  world. 

ARTICLE   26 
Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified 

by  the  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose 
the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  Ihe  Members  of  the  League 
whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League 
which   signifies   its  dissent,  therefrom,   but    in    thai    c;ise   it    shall 


luni    of  mil     ri-li.'ii.ii 


iliieet     uriK     to    tin      main.         r-i  a    i     to  }n-  n    Memlier  of  the   Lcai'iic 
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Scenario  Writing  on  the  Spot 

This  is  how  Mr.  Yran  Loan,  a  lead- 
ing photo  playwright— author  of 
**The  Virgin  of  Stamboul" —  impro- 
vises whole  scenes  when  emergency 
demands  quick  thinking  and  while 
the  director  awaits  the   "ecripu" 


550,    with  carrying  case 


—  certainly  the 
handiest  little  machine 
I  have  ever  seen 


AS  the  story  goes,  the  players  "on  location" 
jljL  waited  while  the  director  telephoned  for 
help ;  and  Van  Loan  came  many  miles  on  a  motor 
cycle,  his  Corona  slung  from  his  shoulder,  to  re- 
write the  scenes  or  produce  new  ones.  Later 
he  said  to  a  cameraman:  "Corona  is  certainly 
the  handiest  little  machine  I  have  ever  seen!' 

Thus  in  unexpected  ways  is  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary impetus  Corona  has  given  the  general 
practice  of  typing.  It  has  swept  aside  limitations 
of  weight  and  bulk  and  made  typed  corre- 
spondence, manuscripts,  memoranda  and  reports 
universal.  Not  only  can  it  be  used  anyw/iere, 
but  its  fifty-dollar  price,  coupled  with  its  sur- 
prising scope  of  operation,  has  rendered  its  use 
as  economical  as  it  is  satisfactory. 

Consult  Your  Telephone  Book  for  Nearest  Corona  Dealer 

Built  by 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Ino. 

GROTON.  NEW  YORK 


Corona 

CJTie  ~PersonaJcWritinqrMacfiim 


TRADE     MAOK 


nj 


Fold  it  up  —  Take  it  with  you^ — Typewrite  anywhere 
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RESERVATIONS   ADOPTED   BY   THE   SENATE 


added  to  the  Covenant  and  to  other  sections  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  majority  votes  in  the  Senate, 

,<.,-</,   />  nervations,   but    when   the    Treaty,   with   the   reservations,   came   to   the  final   vote   on   March  19, 

H   ,.,  ,■•  thirty-fi'i    nays,   ■  less  than   the    necessary  two-thirds,  and  henct   failed  of  ratification. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RATIFICATION 

two-thirds    of    the    Senators    presenl     concurring 
Senate  advise  and  eonsenl  n>  the  ratification 
•  „    Treatj   of  Peace  with  Germany  concluded  a1  Versailles 
on  the  28th  daj  of  June,  L919,  subject  to  the  following  reser- 
vations and   understandings,   which  are  hereby   made  a   part 
and  condition  of  tin-  resolution  of  ratification,  which  ratification 
ec1  or  bind  the  United  States  until  the  said 
reservations  and  understandings  adopted  by  the  Senate  have 
been  accepted  as  a  pari  and  a  condition  of  this  resolution  of 
ratification  !>>   the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  a  failure 
be  pari  of  the  Allied  and  Associate  d  Powers  to  make  objection 
i.)  said   reservations  and  understandings  prior  to  the  deposit 
ratification   by   the  United   States  shall   be  taken   as  a   Full 
and   final  acceptanci    of  such  reservations  and  understandings 
kid   Powers: 

1.  Tin  United  States  so  understands  and  construes  Article  1 
i  hat  in  cast  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  provided  in  said  article,  the  United  States  shall  1><  the  sole 
judge  ;>-  to  whether  all  it-  international  obligations  under  the 

d  Covenanl  have  been  fulfilled,  and  notice  of  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  maj  l><  given  bj  a  concurrent  resolution 
df  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  other 
eountrj   bj   the  employmenl  of  it-  military  or  naval  forces,  its 

■  >-  anj  form  of  economic  discrimination,  or  to  interfere 
in  any  way  in  controversies  between  nations,  including  all 
controversies  relating  to  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence,  whether  members  of  the  League  or  not.  under  the 
provisions  of  Artich  10,  or  to  emplo3  the  military  or  naval  forces 
the  luii.. I  9  under  anj    article  of  the  treaty  for  anj 

purpose,  unless  in  anj  particular  case  the  Congress,  which. 
under  the  Constitution,  ha-  the  sol<    power  to  declare  war  or 

be  '  mploj  meiii  of  the  military  <>r  naval  forces  of  the 
United    -  shall,  in   the  exercist    of  full   liberty  <>!'  action. 

by  act  or  joint  it  solution  so  pi. »\  ide. 

.;.   No  mandate   shallot   accepted  bj   the  United  States  under 

\ r-t  i«-l.  I,  or  anj  other  provisi f  the  Treatj  of  Peace 

wit>    i,  .pi  by  action  of  th<   Congress  of  tin-  United 

}.  Th.    Uni  reserves  to  itself  exclusivelj    the  righl 

in  deeid<  what  questions  are  within  ii-  domestic  jurisdiction 
and  declares  that  all  domestic  ami  political  questions  relating 
whollj  or  in  pari  to  it-  internal  affairs,  including  immigration, 
labor,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff,  commerce,  the  suppression 
of  traffic   in    women   and   children  and   in   opium   and  other  dan- 

l"  rou-  .!>  ugs,  ami  all  other  domestic  questions,  are  solelj  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  the   United   States  and   are  not    under  this 

bmitted  in  anj  way  eithi  r  to  arbitration  or  to  the 

consideration  of  the  Council  or  of  tin    Assemblj  of  the  League 

of  Nation-  'o   t  lie  d(  dsion   or   I'm- - 

dation  "  »t  bi  r  po 

.",.  Tic    United  S  'ill  not   9ubmi1  to  arbitration  or  to  in- 

quiry   bj    ih.    Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the   League  of 
..-.,•,  id<  .I   for  in   said   '  r<  at;    of  i»  quest  ions 

icb  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  depend  upon  or 
r  lat.    to  its  lo  blished   policy,  commonly  known  a-   the 

1  i  1. 1    doctrine    to    b<     into  rpreted    bi     t  be 

I  in  .|.  clan  d  to  be  \\  hollj  on'  side 

the  jurisdict ion  of  -aid  League  of  Nat  ion-  and  entirely  unaffected 
on   contained   in   i  h.    -aid   Treat      "•    Peace   with' 

w  ithholds   i'  -   a--,  nt    to  An  el.      156, 
158  Shantung],  and  i  full  liberty  of  action  with 

hicfa    ma;,    ari-'     under   -aid   articll     . 

hall  i>.-  authorized  to  r<  pn  sent  the  United 
citizen  of  the  United  Stat*     l»    eligible, 

l.li    h(  .1    of    aut  hori/e.l 


by  said  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  except  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  Congress  of  The  United  States  providing  for  his 
appointment  and  defining  his  powers  and  duties. 

S.  The  United  States  understands  that  the  reparation  com- 
mission will  regulate  or  interfere  with  exports  from  tho  United 
States  to  Germany,  and  from  Germany  to  the  United  States, 
only  when  the  United  Stales  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approves  such  regulation  or  interference. 

9.  The  United  Stales  shall  not  be  obligated  to  contributo  to 
any  expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  of  the  secretariat, 
or  of  any  commission,  or  committee,  or  conference,  or  other 
agency,  organized  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  under  the 
treaty  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  provisions, 
unless  and  until  an  appropriation  of  funds  available  for  such 
expenses  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  of  tho  United 
Stales:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  limitation  shall  not  apply 
io  the  United  States*  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
office  force  and  salary  of  the  secretary-general. 

K).  No  plan  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
S  shall  lie  held  as  binding  the  United  States  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right  to  increase  its  armament  without  tho  con- 
sent of  the  Council  whenever  the  United  States  is  threatened 
with  invasion  or  engaged  in  war. 

11.  The  United  states  reserves  the  righl  to  permit,  in  its 
discretion,  the  nationals  of  a  covenant-breaking  State,  as  de- 
fined  in  Article  lti  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
residing  within  the  United  States  or  in  countries  other  than 
Mich  covenant-breaking  State,  to  continue  their  commercial, 
financial  ami  persona]  relations  with  the  nationals  of  the  United 

Males. 

12.  Nothing  in  Articles  2*>li.  2!>7  [Debts  and  Property  Rights], 
or  in  any  of  I  he  annexes  1  hereto  or  in  any  oilier  article,  section, 
or  annex  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  shall,  as  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  taken  to  mean  any  confirma- 
tion, ratification,  or  approval  of  anj  ac1  otherwise  illegal  or  in 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

L3.  Th.  limed  States  withholds  its  assent  bo  PartXIII  [Labor! 
'Articles  :<S7  to  127,  inclusive)  unless  Congress  by  act  or  joint 
resolution  shall  hereafter  make  provision  for  representation 
in  the  organization  established  by  said  Part  XIII,  and  in  such 
evenl  the  participation  of  the  United  States  will  bo  governed 
and  conditioned  by  the  provisions  of  such  act  or  joint  resolution. 

II.  Until  Part  [,  being  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
be  cut  died  to  cast  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  that,  which  any 
member  of  the  League  and  it s  self-governing  dominions,  colonies, 
or  parts  of  empire,  in  I  he  aggregate  shall  be  entitled  to  cast,, 
the  United  Statis  assumes  no  obligation  to  he  bound  except  in 
cases  wh.r.  Congress  has  previously  given  its  consent,  by  any 
election,  decision,  report,  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly 
in  which  anj  member  of  the  League  and  its  self-governing 
dominions,  colonies  or  parts  of  empire,  in  the  aggregate  have 
cast    more   than   one   \ole. 

The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  lo  he  bound  by  anj 
decision,  report  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  arising 
out  of  any  dispute  between  the  United  Stales  and  any  member 
of  the  League  if  such  member,  or  any  self-governing  dominion. 
colony,  empire,  or  part  of  empire  united  wilh  il  politically  has 
\  oted. 

15.  In  consenting  to  the.  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with 
Qermanj  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  lo  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  aspir- 
ations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own  choice 
adopted  by  the  Senate  June  6,  1919,  and  declares  that  when 
u.  h  government  is  attained  by  Ireland,  a  consummation  it  i 

boped  is  ai  hand,  it  should  promptly  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  tin-  League  of  Nation-. 
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IET  the  next  tire  you  buy  be  a 
J  Fisk  Cord.  Just  one  compar- 
ative test  with  other  tires  will  justify 
your  choice  and  our  confidence. 

With  generous  oversize,  surpris- 
ingly big  mileage,  riding  ease,  good 
looks,  a  tread  that  really  grips  fast 
on  wet  asphalt, — these  are  tires 
made  with  a  view  to  every  user's 
personal  satisfaction. 


•m 


-.w: 


And  every  Fisk  Tire  is  backed  by 
the  Fisk  ideal — '  to  be  the  best 
concern  in  the  world  to  work  for, 
and  the  squarest  concern  in  exist- 
ence to  do  business  with." 


0*&i$i' 


Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


'%. 


Time   to   Re-tire? 

Buy     F..ki 
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PROBLEMS  •  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for   THE  LITERARY   DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


PARTY   SPIRIT 


A  MKRICA  w;b  still  without   political  parties  when  Wa-h- 
— %     ington   declared   in   his   celebrated    Farewell   Add 
-^-     -*-   "'  opinion    thai    panics   in    free   countries 

ful  ehe  dministration  of  the  government, 

rit  of  liberty.     This,  within  certain 
lin.  robably  true,  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical 

i   may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not    with  favor, 
rty.     l'.ut  in  those  of  a  popular  character,  in 
reraments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spiril  not  to  be  encouraged." 
-  1830  Aim  rica  had  still  to  witness  its  first  na- 
tion, and   very  curious    were    the  circumstances 
ling  up  to  it.     A-  Professor  Beard,  of  Columbia  University, 
in  hi-  book  on  "American  Government  ami  Politics," 

"Aboul   this  time  there  had    sprung  up  a  violent   opposition 

ially    to    the    Masonic    fraternity,    on 

••    tl      mysterious  disappearance  of  a  man  who  had 

>   reveal   Masonic   secrets.     It    was  contended   thai. 

!•>*  a    political   danger;    and   at    a    preliminary 

mbly  of  Anti-Masonic  delegates  at   Philadelphia  in   1830,  a 

-  issued  to  all  opponents  of  secrel  societies  to  send  dele- 

onvention  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates  for 

■it    and    Vice-President.     The    following    year    the    firsl 

tional  convention,  composed  of   111   Anti-Masonic  delegates. 

embled  al  Baltimore,  and  nominated  a  ticket  which  was  sadly 

he   ensuing   election.      Altho   the   Anti-Masonic 

par-  lily    disappeared,    it    initiated    a   revolution    in    our 

!  political  machinery  ." 

Wli.  ■'  ington    have   -aid      or.    for   that    matter,   a 

th<   Anti-Masonic  Convention   -could  either  of  them 

•he  tumuli   of  party  spiril   amid  which  a  modern 

for  the  Presidency  i-  placed  in  nomination?    Nothing 

in  ■  leral  Constitution  provided  for  the  growth  of  parties, 

or  for  their  habits  and  eusl  ■<•  •■  grown.     For  a  long  time, 

into   themselves.      Indeed,    it    was   not    until 

.:!  War  that  "public-spirited  men  In  "an  .!  struggle 

ion   that    would   substitute  .   compulsory,  and 

puhlic   :  or  the  voluntarj    customs  which   the  parties 

:  developed  under  the  direction  of  leaders."     Progress  was 

•hen.  and  th<-  fir-t  notable  results   were  gained  only 

t ii  *  he  l.allot   ami  .  lect  ion-.      "  I   p 

•  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  were  left 

arioua  poUtical  organizations,  and, 

there  was  no  Becrecy  at  all  about  elections, 

furnished  bera  with  hallo;-  of  a  certain 

Ot(  d.       The  COSt    of 

printing  Kallo-  •    nun  from  entering   politics,  and 

ll-nigh  impossible  for  a  third  party,  with  no  spoils,  to 

■old.       I  cry  went   up  from  the 

tralian   hall..  em,   according  to   which 

puhlic  autl.  to  furnish  the  ballots  for  all  parti.-  and 

.r  all   vot(  i'-." 

re  t  In-  1  promoters,  w  ho  saw  in 

a  '-lire  for  every  ill.     '  I              ki, 

in  h:-      I  »•  of  Political  Parti< 

claiming  ould  not  only  put  an  end 

and    lo  fraud-   in    the 

ould  undermine  thi     ei     foundal  rj 

i'or  interferi 

ments, 

:  heir  pri\  ileg<  d  character;   the 

mid  no  |oMLr' r  be  required  for  getting 

:   li-t ;    t  •  ould   henceforl  h   ma  I  i 

up  this  hullot.  wou  .aididatt  on  it  win  ther  recom- 


mended by  a  party  organization  or  not,  would  submit  them  all 
without  distinction  to  the  electors;  a  poor  man  would  therefore 
have  the  same  facilities  as  a  rich  man.  and  an  independent  the 
-ann-  chances  as  a  party  hack,  of  entering  public  life.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  reform  succeeded  in  creating  a  genuine  current  of 
opinion  in  its  favor;  sermons  were  preached  in  the  churches  for 
the  Australian  ballot,  numerous  petitions  wen1  add  rest  to  the 
legislatures,  and  eventually  the  reformers  ended  by  intimidating 
the  politicians  intrenched  in  those  assemblies." 

All  but  two  of  the  States  now  have  the  Australian  ballot 
system.      But  it  soon  appeared  that,  despite  the  new  precautions, 

party  leaders  could  still  manipulate  elections  by  tampering 
with  the  machinery  behind  an  election.  Hence  a.  country-wide 
movement,  during  the  last  ten  years,  for  methods  to  deprive 
poUtical  parties  of  their  old-time  irresponsibility  and  "make  the 
party  system  an  integral  pari  of  the  legal  framework  of  govern- 
ment." In  this  direction  much  has  been  accomplished.  "New 
laws,"  says  Professor  Beard,  "fix  the  dates  and  phu'es  of  party 
primaries,  pro\  ide  official  ballots  furnished  by  the  Government  to 
all  parties  without  charge,  regulate  the  composition  and  powers 
of  party  committees,  abolish  conventions  altogether  or  control 
their  composition  and  procedure,  institute,  in  many  instances, 
direct  nominations  by  party  vote  for  dominations  by  conventions, 
forbid  contributions  by  corporations,  compel  party  committees 
to  account  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  limit  the 
amount  which  the  respective  candidates  may  spend,  and  other- 
wise control  the  machinery  and  practises  of  all  parties." 

So  far.  excellent.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  there  are 
parties  within  parties,  or,  at  all  events,  factions  within  parties, 
and  each  part\  witnesses  at  its  national  convention  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  factions,  or  subparties,  within  it.  That  is 
what  a  cons  cut  ion  is  for.  However,  when  it  turns  out  that  a 
convention  can  give  us  candidates  for  whom  we  showed  no 
enthusiasm  by  our  votes  in  the  primaries  and  when  a  candidate 
strong  in  the  primaries  and  apparently  sure  of  nomination  is 
"turned  down,"  the  question  arises  naturally  enough  as  to 
whether  we  have  not,  perhaps,  a  problem  of  democracy  in  the 
conduct   of  con\  entions. 

Mr.  Arnold   Bennett  has  put   himself  on  record  as  saying  that 

all  governments,  seen  close  to,  "arc  incredible,"  and  probably 

he  would  say  the  same  of  all  nominating  bodies  the  world  over. 
"Incredible"  they  will  remain,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time  to 
conic,  tho,  meanwhile,  they  may  profitably  take  account  of  stock 
with  a  view  to  possible  improvement.  Instead  of  regarding  our 
national  con  sent  ions  and  their  practises  as  lixt,  we  should 
remember  that  change  ha-  followed  change  throughout  a  wholi 
-erics  of  modifications  and  innovations;  also  that,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  series  i-  far  from  complete.  Friendlj  criticism  from 
ii'-h  a  foreigner  as  Mr.  James  Bryce,  for  example  may  afford 
useful  suggestions.     In   bis  treatise,  "The  American  Common- 

W<  alth."  he  remarks: 

"A  European  is  astonished  to  see  nearly  one  thousand  men 
prepare  to  transact    the  two  most   difficult    pieces  of  business  an 

■  mlily  can  undertake,  the  solemn  consideration  of  their 
principles  and  the  -election  of  the  person  the\'  wish  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  in  the  sighl  and  hearing  of  twelve  or 
fourteen    thousand    other    men    and    women.      The    pas.-ions   that 

13  lie  multitude  are  constantly  bursting  forth  in  storms  of 
cheering  or  hissing  at  an  allusion  lo  a  favorite  aspirant  or  an 
obnoxious   name,    and    five   or   six    speakers    may    take    the    floor 

ether,     -limiting    and     gesticulating     at      each    other    tilf  the 

'Ctmiirniiil  on  paye  70) 
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1916 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
was  using  only  2 
Monroe  Calculating 
Machines  in  1916. 


1918 


Bethlehem  was  us- 
ing  54  Monroes  in 
1918  or  27  times  as 
many  as  in  1916. 


1920 


Bethlehem  now  has  63  times  as 
many  Monroes  as  4  years  ago — a 
total  of  126  Monroes  now  turn  out 
Bethlehem's  figure-work. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Jumps  from  2  to  126! 

And  Makes  All  its  Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 


TWO  Monroes  four 
years  ago — 126  Mon- 
roes today!  That's  the 
way  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
has  swung  ovw  to  Mon- 
roeing  its  figure- work. 


NAME     OF     COMPANY 


American  Writing  Paper  Co. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rwy  Co 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.     . 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
DuPont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.      « 
General  Electric  Co.      .         .         , 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.        . 
International  Paper  Co.         .         . 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  « 

Standard  Oil  Co.  .        ,         . 

Telling- Belle  Vernon  Co.      »         » 
Texas  Company,  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The 
Trumbull  Steel' Co. 


Not  only  Bethlehem, 
but  thousands  of  other 
businesses  large  and  small 
— Standard  Oil  Co.  with 
94  Monroes;  Du  Pont  with 
62  Monroes — are  extend- 
ing their  Monroe  equip- 
ment throughout  their  offices  —  proving  that  once 
you  put  the  Monroe  on  the  job  in  a  single  depart- 
ment, your  own  business  judgment  will  prompt 
you  to  adopt  it  for  every  department  where  figure- 
work  is  done. 


No.  of  Monroes  in  use  in 


1916 


1 

20 

2 

9 

2 

3 

10 

5 

11 

23 

16 

2 

2 

20 
4 


1918 


18 
80 
54 
47 
31 
35 
17 
12 
28 
40 
41 
19 
24 
54 
19 


1920 


51 
100 
126 
59 
62 
49 
31 
53 
42 
75 
94 
51 
56 
85 
55 


time  saved  on  figure-work 
— in  errors  prevented — in 
keeping  their  figure-work 
up-to-date.  But  they 
learned  as  you  too  will 
learn  that  the  Monroe  is 
first  in  accuracy,  first  in 
speed,  first  in  adaptabil- 
ity to  your  figuring  needs. 


Even  a  single  re-order  is  a  strong  endorsement.  Here  is  the 

way  15  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  the  country  have  increased 

their  equipment  of  Monroe  Calculating  Machines 


Monroe  does  not  con- 
fine its  service  to  big  in- 
dustry alone.  A  list  of 
Monroe  users  in  any  city 
would  reveal  that  for  the  dozens  of  the  country's 
biggest  industries  where  the  Monroe  has  been 
adopted,  there  are  over  14,000  of  the  smaller  offices 
in  which  the  Monroe  is  serving  and  saving  every 
business  day. 


For  such  careful  buyers  as  these  would  not  be 
equipping  their  offices  with  more  and  more  Monroes 
if  their  initial  investments  in  Monroe  Calculating 
Machines  hadn't  paid  them  the  largest  profits — in 


The  Monroe  makes  all  figuring  as  easy  as  turn- 
ing a  crank.    Let  a  Monroe  demonstrator  show  you 
how  the  Monroe  will  clean  up  the  figure-work 
in  your  office — mail  the  coupon  today. 


Calculating  Machine 


J? 


#  £?  o* 


*°  N>  O  *         J  * 
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Small  Rugs 

Tr. 

.',  are 
.  cvni  are 
venu  these  places  u 

u 
.1  find  dozens  of  uses  for 
them    around    the    house. 
And  think  how  inexpen- 
sive they  are. 


Fn  e 
Dearai        s      -ice 

Our  Decorative  Service  Depart. 
mc>:>    a  ill  gladly  help  you 

r  covering  problems.    This 
sen  Beautiful  pattern 

folder  .  ■■■  request 


(i 


Isn  H  This  Rug  a  Joy! 


'7  used  to  think  this  kitchen  a  dull,  cheerless  place; 
but  sb.  C     goleum  Rug  I  actually 

am  Jm<  ■  the  kitchen! 

"Wouldn't  Grandma  ikethisl 

lad  us'  h  r  kitchen  floor. 

Hut  this  modern  housewife  keeps  her  floor  just  as 
spotless  and  i  in  maculate  as  her  grandmother's  with- 
out any  back-breaking  s<  rubbing  or  sweeping.   She 
imething  her  grandmother  never  dreamed  of 
—  a  sanitary i  waterproof  rug! 

And  as  to  expense      it  this  Congoleum  Rug  ha  ! 
much  as  other  rugs,   it  would  have  been  a 
good  investment,  for  it  certainly  saves  trouble  in 
cleaning     but  it  cost  only  $11,851 


The    design  on    the 
floor  is  Gold  S  i  <leum 

Rug  No.  350.  The  7\  ■  xVfoot 
size  retails  at  $11.85. 


In  a  twinkling  a  damp  mop  wipes  away  every 
sign  of  the  morning's  baking  and  kitchen  work  and 
restores  the  charming  fresh  color. 

The  kitchen  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  places  where 
Congoleum  has  been  found  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction.    Note  the  low  prices. 


3  x4' ■  feet  #2.40 
3x6  feet  3. 20 
6  x  (»       feet    9.75 


1%  x    9 
9      x  10JS 
9      x  12 


feet  511.85 

feet     16.60 
feet     19.00 


Price*  in  the  Far  West  and  South  am,  ■  r  than  those  quoted; 

in  Canada  prices  average  i  ■     h;   her.  Allpria  without  Motive. 

ttgoleurn 

@)  INCORPORATED 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  RVELAND 

SAN  FRANC!  MINNEAPOLIS  DAI. I. A-  TON 

KANSAS  CITY  MONTI 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

¥bu  are  alwa  i 
fectly  safe  if  tin-  i  ng  \  ou 
buy  has  the  Gold-Seal 
Guarantee  pasted  on  il  e 
face.  The  salesman  will 
tell  you  that  the  word  , 

"Satisfaction  guaranteed 

or  your   money  hack," 

mean  all  that  they  say. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THIS  message  of  comfort  for  those  who 
have  kin  resting  in  an  alien  soil  is  finely 
imagined.  There  is  touched  a  chord  that 
can  not  help  to  vibrate  here,  and  assuage 
the  grief  that  is  natural  to  one  who  must 
think  of  a  lonely  grave  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  Boston  Transcript  prints  it: 

WE  REST  IN  CHATEAU-THIERRY 

By  Harry  Webb  Farrington 

No,  mother  dearest. 

The  earth  is  not  hard,  here 

About  me: 

It  feels  like  the  covers 

You  tucked  in  so  close, 

When  you  bent  o'er  the  bedside, 

And  kissed  me  good-night; 

For  it's  prest  by  the  tread 

Of  my  buddies,  who  fell, 

And  the  brave  stretcher-bearers 

Who  found  me. 

No,  my  dear  daddy, 

The  snow  is  not  cold,  here 

About  me; 

I  think  of  the  feathers 

We  slept  in  at  home, 

With  the  pure,  clean  counterpane 

Spotless  and  white, 

Like  the  smooth,  shiny  crust 

On  my  favorite  hill 

Where  we  coasted  and  slid  down 

Together. 

No,  little  sister, 

The  stars  are  not  harsh  in 

Their  shining, 

For  they  are  the  ones,  who 

With  Deborah's  hosts 

And  with  Barak's  men  fought  in 

Their  courses  to  win: 

And  they  helped  on  the  big  hill. 

The  Woods  and  at  Vaux; 

You  must  watch  them,  and  love  them 

As  ever. 

No,  my  brave  brother. 

Think  not  I  am  sad  and 

Unhappy. 

For  this  is  the  town  where 

Jean  Fontaine  was  born. 

He  has  left  in  the  air,  all 

The  princes,  the  elves. 

And  the  animals,  too. 

For  they  act  all  his  stories 

To  me  every  day;   I  , 

Am  happy. 

No,  mother  dearest, 

Your  son  is  not  slighted. 

Neglected; 

Each  day  come  our  boys,  and 

They  pass  not  a  tag, 

Many  choke  as  they  read  them. 

And  send  us  a  thought. 

Yes,  those  big  strapping  fellows 

Shed  tears,  for  they  feel 

We  are  dead  and  forgotten 

Forever. 

Yes,  precious  mother. 

Your  boy  has  a  mother's 

Remembrance. 

These  wonderful  mothers 

Of  France,  stricken  too. 

Come  with  flowers,  and  wreaths 

Made  of  glass,  and  they  utter 

A  prayer,  and  call  me  their  son. 

Do  not  worry,  dear  mother, 

Wo  are  resting  in 

Chateau-Thiorry. 

If  there  were  more  Chattertons  in  these 
duys  we  might  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Leslie's 


plaint  in  the  London  Chapbook.  Of  course, 
not  many  poets  are  millionaires,  but  they 
seem  to  sup  as  well  as  others.  We  must 
take  the  verse  and  let  the  verisimilitude  go: 

PRIEST  OR  POET 

By  Shane  Leslie 

O  Lord,  why  must  Thy  poets  peak  and  pine, 

Why  fall  Thy  singers  into  fate? 
When  all  Thy  Priests  do  sup  on  amber  wine 

And  walk  in  purples  delicate? 

Thy  prophets  in  the  desert  honey  sip 
And  sate  their  soul  with  loneliness, 

Yet  breakest  Thou  Thy  flames  upon  their  lip 
And  givest  camel's  hair  for  dress. 

To  poets,  Lord,  Thou  givest  neither  drink 
Nor  raiment,  fire  nor  peace  nor  food; 

Enhungered,  thirsting  do  they  daily  sink 
Beneath  the  trampling  multitude. 

Since  Professor  Erskine  has  accused  the 
vers-librists  of  merely  deriving  from  real- 
istic fiction,  this  poem  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  seems  to  glory  in  the  attribution. 
Perhaps  we  should  call  this  a  short  story 
with  the  kind  of  a  flirt  of  the  tail  that 
0.  Henry  used  to  delight  in. 

MISS   HEMING 

By  W.  W.  Williams 

Miss  Heming  was  undoubtedly  the  best 

Stenographer  in  Washington.     She  drest 

In  serge  and  sheer  white  muslin;  spent  the  day 

In  typing,  not  complaining  of  her  pay: 

Never  gave  way  to  cross  or  sulky  fits, 

Never  wrote  "  there  "  for  "  their,"  or   "  it's  "   for 

"  its." 
Her  copy  was  a  dream;   she'd  always  fix 
Her  day's  job  up,  tho  kept  till  half-past  six. 
She  had  one  fault,  however:   she  would  write 
"  the  Adjutant  General,"  in  the  world's  despite — 
Not  capital  T-h-e,  in  proper  form! 
The  A.G.O.  grew  restive;   came  a  storm; 
Our  colonel,  'neath  the  term  of  "  negligent  " 
Smarting,  discharged  Miss  Heming.     Off  she  went, 
'Mid  the  loud  lamentations  of  our  force. 
She  showed  no  anger,  sorrow,  or  remorse: 
Merely  remarked — we  hailed  it  as  sublime — 
"I  had  a  grandmother  like  that  one  time." 

The  Atlantic  also  has  this  couched  in 
quite  another  mood,  one  of  nostalgic  pain 
that  revolts  against  death: 

REMINISCENCE 

By  Amory  Hare 

If  I  were  dead,  I  would  not  miss 
The  tilings  that  were  my  deeper  bliss. 
I  should  be  far  too  well  at  rest 
For  burning  thoughts  to  fill  my  breast. 
There,  in  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
Content  with  what  such  stillness  gave, 
No  yearning  should  disturb  my  will; 
Yet,  when  the  Spring  ran  through  the  hill, 
Haply  the  wandering  scent  of  her 
Some  consciousness,  in  me  might  stir. 
And  with  the  blind  roots'  will  I  might 
Grope  back,  remembering,  toward  the  light. 

Ah,  God!     To  walk  the  world  again 
When  all  tho  fields  are  sweet  with  rain ; 
To  come  again  when  dusk  is  falling 
And  hear  the  tree-toad's  drowsy  calling; 
To  wander  through  the  tufted  clover 
When  Humole-bee's  a  busy  lover; 
Or  stumble  on  some  little  grove 
My  loneliness  had  made  me  love: 


To  wear  a  .cool  green  summer  frock ; 

To  hear  the  busy  kitchen  clock 

Tick  while  the  house  is  dark  and  still. 

And  vine-leaves  at  the  window-sill 

Whisper  a  small  word  to  the  grass 

When  desultory  breezes  pass; 

Above  a  teacup's  brim  to  gaze 

At  slow  smoke  rising  through  the  blaze. 

Or  meet,  perhaps,  the  friendly  look 

Of  eyes  just  lifted  from  a  book; 

To  see  the  tidy  little  towns 

Tucked  in,  asleep,  beneath  the  downs. 

To  ride  a  long  day  straight  and  hard. 

And  come  at  dusk  to  stable-yard. 

Hearing  the  great  beasts  in  the  stalls 

Stamp,  or  rub  softly  'gainst  the  walls, 

Or  blow  the  dust  from  out  the  giain — 

Ah,  God!  to  know  these  things  again. 

There  is  the  whole  spiritual  biography 
of  a  type  here;  and  tho  he  must  have  been 
observed  in  the  antipodes,  for  the  Sydney 
Bulletin  prints  this,  he  might  equally  be 
encountered  in  New  York. 

SAILORMAN 

By  M.  Forrest 

Sailorman,  sailorman, 

With  your  great  brown  arm  and  your  big  thick 

wrist 
And  the  bulldog  neck  of  you, 
In  how  many  harbors  have  you  landed  and  kist, 
In  how  many  harbors  blue? 

Sailorman,  sailorman,  with  the  firm,  fine  mouth. 
And  the  eyes  that  are  gray  distances  and  warm 

wild  South  I 

Creak  of  the  hawsers  in  the  sweet  tiade-wind, 
Splash  of  the  anchor,  ripple  of  the  line. 
Coconuts  or  lotting  shell  on  white  sands  to  find. 
Beer  or  rum  or  brandy  or  a  pale  French  wine: 
"On   the   scoot"    with   pockets   full;     sick,    with 

money  spent; 
Life   and    Death   have   diced    for   you    round   a 

continent. 
"Bosca"    up   in    Sydney   town,    "  Tres   bon"    in 

France, 
"Segyen"  out  in  Egypt — this  your  verdict  of  tho 

dance! 

Sailorman,  sailorman, 

With  your  swinging  arms  and  jour  rope-rough 

wrist 
And  the  muscled  neck  of  you, 
In  how  many  harbors  have  you  quarreled  and  kist, 
In  how  many  harbors  blue? 


Some  picturesque  lines  of  the  country 
landscape  surely  pass  along  with  the  old 
rail-fence.  Barbed  wire  will  inspire  no 
poet;  so  it  is  fitting  the  snake-fence  has  its 
elegy,  and  the  Toronto  Globe  supplies  it. 

THE  SNAKE-FENCE 

By  Arthur  S.  Boi  rinoi 

Fast  disappearing  emblem  of  old  days 
When  man  first  trod  the  frontier  wilderness 
Sowing  the  seed  which  later  grew   to  dress 

The  ax-cleared  land,  with  miles  of  sunlit  maize.. 

Along  haphazard  windings,  zigzag  ways. 
In  April  bluebirds  (lew  all  azure  plumed, 
Beside  the  lowest  logs  the  blood-rool  bloomed 
Unconscious  Of  the  brilliant  noontide  blaze. 

But  now  the  logs  lie  rotting  in  the  grass 
Or  feed  the  ihvs  of  chill  October  eves; 
Of  former  landscapes  progress  onlj  leaves 
\  vestige  which  eventually  will  pass. 
Thus  gradual!}  the  old-time  glamour  fades 

And.  fading,  dies,  as  winds  through  forest    glades. 
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THE   MAN   WHO   KILLED   THE   CZAR 
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IN  THE  RUSSIAN  TOWN   OF  EKATERINBURG,  there 
man,  Yankel  Yurovsky  by   name,  who  enjoys  the 
favor   of    the   Bolshevik    Government.     They    have    made 
him  the  [nsp<  otor  of  Life-insurance  for  the  whole  Province  of 
Ekaterinburg.     His  house,  one  of  the  besl  in  the  city,  is  situ- 
in      Karl     Liebknecht 
opposite    the    former 
British    Consulate,    and    only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the 
house  in  whioh  the  Czar  was 
killed.     Yurovsky's  own  hand 
that    "execution," 
d«c!  and  very 

circumstantial  accounts  which 
have  come  out  of  Russia  by 
of  England.    "What  super- 
stitious or  supernatural  force 
is  it  that  so  ofti  n  drags  inur- 
rs   hack   to   the   scene   of 
their  crime  tho.  like  Yurovsky. 
they   loathe   the   -iirht    of   it?" 
:•;.  Francis  Mc<  Jullagh, 
the  writer  of  one  of  these  ac- 
<  aptain  MoCullagh's 
ry"   i-    written    in   such   a 
"literary"'   way  that,  in  gnat 
.  it  reads  more  like  fiction 
than  an  authentic  chronicle  of 
orical  events.     At   several 
places  in  his  narrative  he  fills 
in  his  lack  of  information  with 
unusually  vivid  and  well-writ- 
drawn  confessedly 
from  hi<  imagination.     In  his 
main   detail-,   however,   he   is 
corroborated   by   another   ao- 
pared    from     much 
rial    by    a   cor- 
of     the     London 

md  widely  circulated  in 

Original   documents 
.1  evidence  disc* 
ered    whi  d     Kolchak    recon- 

quered  Ekaterinburg  from  the  "Reds"  form  the  basis  of  both  these 

•  -  to  the  actual  executions  are 
•  d  on  the  spot.     A  third  account, 

pr.  pared  by  two  French  inv<  stigators,  has  little  in  common  with 
English  r.  port-,  which  are  generally  accepted  through- 
out England  a-  approximating  the  fac1 

W  Inlet!     London  1   ■■  ■   '  correspondent  accuses  the  Bolshevik 

I  if  having  ordered  the  execution,  only  to  attempt 

blame  elsewhere  when  the  orders  were  carried  out, 

lagh  wr  ■■  o  record  ha-  been  found  to  Bhow 

'h-    Bolshevik  Governmenl  ordered  the  murder,  which  was 

probably  dm  to  Yuroi  Fear  thai  the  Czar  mighl  be  rescued 

by  tl  10-Slova  The  "White"  fore  i  advancing 

in    the    neighborhood   of    Ekaterinburg,    spreading   terror   and 

-]  the  Bolshevik  Governmenl  had  warned  Yur- 

iiekin.  the  local  commissar,  that   they  would 

•   for   the   Czar'  ..    with   their   heads.     Before   the 

scbe  the  whole  Bolshevik  organization 

sommunication  with  Moscow  was 

Ekaterinburg  was  in  a  state  of  greal 


Ci  ■,  itone  \  i'  *.  Company. 


DID    HE    "  EXECUTE  "    THE    OZAH? 

This  (supposed)  photograph  of  Yankel  Yurovsky,  tho  ruthless 
Bolshevik  who  Is  said  lo  have  killed  the  Czar  with  his  own  hand, 
bears  e\  Idence  of  having  been  retouched  to  make  the  alleged  murderer 
look  even  more  ruthless  than  usual.  It  must  have  been  taken  be- 
fore 'he  murder,  for,  according  to  a  recent  British  interviewer,  the 
real  Yankel  has  become  a  nervous,  conscience-stricken  wreck. 


anxiety  about  their  prisoner.  If  they  took  him  away  by  railway 
the  train  might  be  captured.  In  that  case  the  Czar  perhaps 
might  be  released,  and,  whether  his  keepers  were  captured  or 
not.  their  lives  were  forfeit.  It  was  under  theso  circumstances 
that  the  death-warrant  of  the  whole  royal  family  was  at  last 

signed  and  Yurovsky  entrusted 
with  the  execution.  Yurovsky, 
it  is  said,  had  insisted  on  all 
the  members  of  the  local 
Soviet  signing  the  death- 
warrant.  This  document  he 
afterward  brought  with  him 
to  Moscow,  and  showed  it  to 
Lenine,  "who  however,  only 
laughed  at  it." 

The  London  Times' s  account, 
which  has  been  widely  com- 
mented on  throughout  England , 
begins  with  the  Czar's  arrest 
and  follows  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  in  minute  detail 
dowai  to  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion. The  writer  says,  begin- 
ning with  the  arrival  of  the 
Czar,  Czarina,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  fatal  town: 

Isai  Goloshchekin  took 
charge  of  the  prisoners  on  their 
arrival.  Isai  played  the  part  of 
a  Bolshevik  Pooh-Bah,  being  a 
commissar  many  times  over, 
but  above  all  he  loomed  largely 
in  the  local  Chrczrychaika  (sec- 
ret police).  Tie  supervised  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
t  heir  railway-carriage,  and 
took  them  away  in  his  motor- 
car. On  reaching  the  Ipatiev 
house,'  Goloshchekin  told  the 
imperial  trio  to  descend,  then, 
pointing  to  the  door,  said: 
"Citizen  Romanof,  you  may 
enter."  In  the  same  manner 
he  let  the  ex-Empress  and 
Marie  pass  tho  threshold, 
.  .  .  that  none  of  them  was  ever  to  recross. 

Prince  Dolgoruky,  who  was  of  the  party,  did  not  meet  with 
Goloshchekin's  approval.  "You  go  to  another  prison,"  said  he, 
and  straightway  Dolgoruky  was  removed,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
When,  three  weeks  later,  tho  other  children  and  remainder 
of  the  household  arrived,  the  same  procedure  was  adopted,  the 
person  in  charge  being  Kodionov.  His  brutalities  at  Tobolsk 
had  earned  him  distinction.  Here  he  excelled  himself.  It  was 
raining  heavily  and  the  platforms  were  slimy  with  mud.  lb; 
would  not  permit  any  one  to  help  the  Grand  Duchesses  to  carry 
their  own  luggage.  Nagorny,  one  of  the  imperial  servants, 
was  knocked  over  for  daring  to  extend  a  hand  to  Anastasia, 
dragging  a  heavy  hag. 

Nobody  had  permission  to  share  the  new  prison  with  the 
Romanoff!  except  the  physically  weak  or  menially  undeveloped. 
The  only  exception  was  Dr.  Botkin.  Those  who  did  not  enter 
the  house  went  to  other  prisons,  the  two  foreigners  excepted. 
Their  fate  is  described   elsewhere. 

The  family,  once  more  reunited,  had  need  of  all  their  love 
and  faith  to  endure  the  sufferings  that  marked  this  last  stage 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Besides  litem  and  their  physician, 
only  four  servants  were  permitted  lo  remain — the  chamber- 
maid, Demidova;  the  footman,  Trupp;  the  chef,  Ilaritonov,  and 
the  boy    Leonid   Sednev,  attendant  and   playmate  of  the  sick 
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Straight- line  construction 


straight — line  production 


The  Showers  Brothers  new  furniture  plant  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  from  every  angle  is  a  notable  object  lesson  in 
manufacturing  vision.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  words  of  its  owners,  it  ranks  as  "America's  greatest  furniture 
factory".  In  the  second  place,  it  is  probably  the  most  efficiently  economical  furniture  plant  yet  erected.  And 
in  the  third  place,  it  was  undoubtedly  erected  in  less  time  than  any  furniture  plant  in  any  way  comparable 
with  it  in  size.  In  structural  design  and  detail,  in  routing  layout  and  in  erection  it  is  wholly  a  Ferguson  ac- 
complishment— a  graphic  example  of  the  application  of  Ferguson  Standard  and  Special  Factory  Buildings  to 
an  intensely  interesting  large-scale  problem. 


Straight-line  production 

30,000  feet  of  rough  lumber  leaves  the  dry  kilns 
at  the  south  end  of  the  plant  every  day.  Five  hun- 
dred pieces  of  furniture  reach  the  shipping  and 
storage  rooms  at  the  north  end  every  day.  Eight  days 
in  process  from  end  to  end,  and  the  material  never 
departs  from  a  straight  line  of  progress. 


Straight-line  construction 

The  7  units  of  this  plant,  totaling  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  usable 
floor  space,  were  completed  in  104  working  days  in  winter 
and  during  the  railroad  strike.  The  buildings  include 
Standard  types  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  a  special  power- 
house, all  models  of  daylighting,  adequate  ventilation 
at  working  levels  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 


The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Company  is  prepared  to  duplicate  this  type  of  accomplishment  at  any  time.  The  slogan  "A  good 
job  done  on  time"  has  never  been  broken,  a  penalty  has  never  been  claimed  nor  paid.  Ferguson  engineers  can  tackle  your 
most  difficult  problem  tomorrow.     Ferguson  pre-fabricated  steel  and  other  material  is  waiting  today  to  ship  to  your  site. 

Write,  ivire  or  phone  any  office  below 

THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON  COMPANY 


ENGINEERS  and  BUILDERS 

CLEVELAND:  6523  Euclid  Avenue 
Phone,  Rosedale  6854,  E.  D.  Stearns,  Sales  Mgr. 

ATLANTA:  815  Austell  Building 
Phone,  Ivy  3813,  R.  W.  Alger,  Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI:  318  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Phone,  Main  2739,  E.  Darrow,  Mgr. 

BRANTFORD,  ONT.:  Temple  Building 
Phone,  Brantford  3000,  J.  F.  Lutkenhouse,  Mgr. 


HAROLD  K.  FERGUSON,  Pres. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  31  West  43rd  Street 
Phone,  Murray   Hill  3073,   L.  I).  Stauffer,    Mgr. 

INDIANAPOLIS:  Merchants  Bank  Building 
Phone,  Main  5717,  O.  C.  F.  Randolph.  Mgr. 


CHICAGO:  O.  C.  F.  Randolph,  Mgr.,  336  Rookery  Bldg.,  209  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Phone  Harrison  1785 


SPECIAL 
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Alexis      Chemodurov,  th<  -  valet,  was  transferred  to  the 

town  prison  from  the  [patiev  house  three  weeks  after  his 
arrival. 

This  building  stands  at  the  corner  of  Vosnesensky  Prospeki 

and  V  -  ■■>  !'•  reulok   lane  .  facing  a  large  square  in  which 

-  the  church  of  the  Ascension    Vbsnesenia  .  a  prominent 

admark  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  i<  a  two-story  stone 
building  with  a  garden  ami  outhouses  behind,  to  which  aeeess  is 
obtained    through    a    gateway    into    the    square.      As    the    lane 

ply  from  the  square,  the  lower  story  is  a  semibase- 
ment in  frt  dually  clearing  the  surface  of  the  street  on  the 
la:  r  floor  was  occupied  L\  the  guard;  the 
pr  lived  up-stairs  in  the  corner  rooms  away  from  the 
r>  ami  entrance,  which  were  on  the  gate  side.  Nicholas, 
Alexandra,  and  Alexis  shared  oik  room  facing  the  square;  the 
adjoining  chamber,  overlooking  the  lane,  was  occupied  by  the 
('■rand  Duchess  -.  The  family  could  not  leave  these  two  rooms 
.  v.  pi  for  meals,  which  were  taken  in  the  adjoining  dining-room. 

11.  divided  into  two 
halves  by  an  arch,  accommo- 
ted  1  >r.  Botkiu  and  Chem- 
odurov   on    one    side    and    the 
her.     From 
the  dining-room   a    door   led 
ov<  Hooking    the 
den. 
Around  the  house  a  wooden 
hoarding   reached    up    to   the 
windows    of    the    upper    floor. 
-    n   after   the   prisoners   ar- 
rived   another    hoarding    was 
put   up.  completely   Bcreening 
the   whole    house    up    to    the 
-.  aid  enclosing  also  the 

front    entrance    and    gateway. 

There   were   double   window-. 

usual    in    Russian    houses. 

:  pain  -  v.i  re  c,.\ ered  \\ ith 

whitewash,  rendering  it  utterly 

impossible  for  the  prisoners  to 

anything  outside    <  ven  a 

crow  flying. 

•  --i.  -  paced  be1  ween  the 
inside  the  garden, 
and  were  stationed  at  the  stairs, 
1"  -ide  the  lavatory,  and  on  the 
terrace.  Here,  and  at  other 
convi  nit nt  points,  machine 
guns  were  post<  d.    The  prison- 

...  re  in  a  trap  from  which 

then  ■   cape.      The 

awful  tiling  about   it   was  the 

.rveillance,  by  day 
and  night.  There  was  no 
privacy,  not  even  for  the  girls 

Li  ra  •  ion  fur  d<  cency 
or  The    Ekaterin- 

burg one     long 

martyrdom  for  the  Romanofs, 

grow  ing  '  h  one  short 

interval    -afl      the      hour      of 
their  death  approached.     Their 

rir-t   were  Russians,  who.  brutal  as  they  were,  never 
the  fiendish  ingenuity  in  tormenting  their  helpless  cap- 
tive ■  t»   displayed  by  the  alien  guards  and  execu- 
tioner- of  the  final  week. 

re  had  been  no  provision  for  guarding  the  houst — another 

pro  'he  prisoners  had  not  be<  n  intended  for  Ekaterinburg. 

■■'■  tir~t  fi  ward  was  organized  from  work- 

!    at    the    local    mill-   and    iron    works.      Alexander 

name  .,r   "Commandant  of  the  special 

Pur] B  !1m    name  of  the  imperial  prison. 

Hi  Alexander  Moshkin  and  Pavel  Medvedev, 

h    workmen    and    Russians.     Avdeiev    and    hi-    particular 

friend-  among  the  guards   lived    up-stah*8    in   the   anteroom   and 

facing  the  square.     They  were  consequently 
in  iniii  proximity  to  the  prisoners.     No  pen  can  describe 

what  tin-  meant. 

The    men    were    coarse,    drunken,    criminal    1  ich    a-    a 

olution  brh  'he  surface.     They  entered  the  prisoners' 

•        er   '   •      thought   lit.  at   all   hour-,   prying  with 

drunken,  leerii  hing  that  they  might  he  doing. 

Th-  r  mere  presence  was  an  offense;    but  picture  the  torments 

•>f  th  c,-,p-  ,  put  up  with  their  loathsome  familiar- 

They  would  -it  down  at   the  table  when  the  prisoners 

put   their  dirty  hand-  into  the, plates,  -pit.  jostle,  and  reach 
in  •  ■  re.     Their  greasy  elbows  would  l>e  thrust, 


RUSSIAN    (7;.\l(    AND    BOLSHKVIK    EXECUTIONER? 

At  [east  this  much-retouched  photograph  was  sold  as  "  the  last 
photograph  made  of  the  Czar  al  Ekaterinburg,  Russia,  and  shows 
him  sawing  wood  with  Yankcl  Yurovsky,  commandant  of  the 
'  Keds  '  guarding  the  royal  family."  The,  Yankcl  of  this  photo- 
graph seems  to  have  little  resemblance  to  the  Yankcl  shown  on 
the  preceding  page,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
m-i-t-  that  the  Czar  was  never  allowed  to  saw  wood  during  his 
captivity  at   Ekaterinburg. 


by  accident  or  design,  into  the  ex-Czar's  face.  Alexandra  was, 
of  course,  a  special  object  of  attention.  They  would  crowd 
round  her  chair,  lolling  in  such  a  manner  that  any  movement 
on  her  part  brought  her  in  contact  with  their  evil-smelling 
bodies. 

Prison-fare  of  the  poorest  kind  was  provided.  Breakfast 
comprised  stale  black  bread  from  the  day  before,  with  tea — no 
sugar.  For  dinner  they  had  thin  soup  and  meat,  the  latter  of 
doubtful  quality.  The  ex-Kmpress  could  eat  nothing  except 
macaroni. 

The  table-cover  was  a  greasy  oilcloth.  Then1  were  not 
knives  or  forks  or  even  plates  enough  to  go  round.  All  ate 
with  wooden  spoons  out  of  one  common  dish.  By  the  Emperor's 
wish  the  servants  sat  at  table  with  the  family. 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  the  prisoners  in 
tin1  open  air  every  day,  according  to  this  chronicler,  and  "no 
physical  work  was  permitted."     The  ex-Czar  is  said  to  have 

felt  this  privation  very  much. 
The  Czarevitch  "remained  an 
invalid,  unable  to  walk." 
Toward  the  end  of  June  a 
secret  emissary  of  one  of  the 
royalist  organizations  "called 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Ekaterin- 
burg and  tried  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  the  Imperial 
prisoners  through  the  clergy." 
This  proving  to  be  impossible, 
he  then  proposed  that,  at  all 
events,  some  food  and  com- 
forts be  sent  to  the  prison- 
house.  A  Russian  doctor  who 
was  then  in  the  city  helped  to 
corrupt  the  wardens.  Avdeiev, 
one  of  the  guards,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  in  milk  and 
other  provisions.  The  smug- 
gling was  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  nuns  of  the  monastery 
sent  two  novices,  drest  in  lay 
garments,  to  the  house,  with 
all  manner  of  dairy  produce. 
Avdeiev  received  them  him- 
self. These  journeys  became 
frequent.  The  poor  captives 
felt  comforted,  morally  and 
physically.  They  had  not  been 
forgotten,  and  the  men  who 
had  been  so  terrible  were  so 
much  kinder.  Hope  once  more 
blossomed.  The  (Jrand  Duch- 
esses looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, "as  if  ready  to  smile," 
says  a  person  who  saw  them  at 
this  lime.  The  nuns,  emboldened  by  Avdeiev's  attitude, 
brought  even  some  tobacco  for  the  ex-Czar.  Avdeiev  referred 
to  him  as  "The  Emperor." 

In  the  beginning  of  July  some  suspicions  must  have  arisen 
among  the  Jewish  Camarilla,  or  perhaps  Moscow  had  received 
"information."  As  the  time  was  getting  ripe  for  "action,"  no 
doubl  steps  had  been  taken  to  verify  the  arrangements,  and  the 
di-covery  of  disaffection  among  the  Russian  guards  followed. 
Avdeiev  was  at  once  dismissed,  the  Russian  guards  moved  out 
of  the  house  into  premise's  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane,  and, 
with  one  exception,  were  forbidden  to  come  into  the  house.  This 
exception  was  Pavel  Medvedev.  He  retained  his  post  as  chief 
warder.  The  Russian  guard  continued  to  provide  sentries 
for  the  outside  posts  only.  They  could  do  no  harm  there,  and 
served  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

All  these  changes  were  carried  oul  by  the  new  Commandant, 
a  person  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  namely. 
Ynnkel  Yurovski,  the  son  of  a  Jew  convict,  himself  a  mystery 
man,  having  obtained  money  in  Germany  for  unexplained 
i  vices,"  and  presently  one  of  the  chief S  of  the  local  Chrczry- 
rhm/ii.  Yankel  brought  with  him  a  squad  of  ten  "Letts" — 
a-  the  Russians  called  them — to  mount  guard  inside  the  prison- 
house  and  lake  charge  of  the  machine-gun  posts.  These  men 
were  the  hired  assassins  of  the  "Red"  okhrana.  They  were  not 
Lett-  but   Magyars,  some  of  them  really  Magyarized  Germans. 
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WHEN  you  buy  brake  lining 
you  want  just  one  thing — 
long,  sturdy  WEAR  at  the  brakes. 
Lining  that  does  not  WEAR  well  is 
a  loss  at  any  cost.  You  pay  to  put  it 
on  and  you  pay  again  to  rip  it  out. 


Raybestos  is  built  to  WEAR  like 
a  strip  of  iron.  Every  fibre  of 
Raybestos,  all  the  way  through,  is 
treated  to  insure  Raybestos  WEA R. 
We  guarantee  Raybestos  to  WEAR 
One  Year. 


Look  Jor  the  Silver  Edge 


THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 

Factories:        BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA 

Branches:  Detroit,  979  Woodward  Avenue  San  Francisco,  1403  Chronicle  Building 

Chicago,  1402  South  Michigan  Avenue         Washington.  D.  C.  107  Columbian  Building 
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'"PHE  makers  of  Moon,  deliberately 
■*-  composing  the  car  of  units  which 
have  attained  leadership  in  their  fields, 
naturally  chose  Delco  as  the  Starting, 
Lighting,  and  Ignition  System  qualified  to 
maintain  Moon  quality. 

In  car  after  car,  where  quality  seeks  its 
equal,  Moon  engineers'  choice  of  Delco 
is  found  repeated. 

Delco  performance  created  this  unani- 
mous preference.  Now  this  preference 
itself  stands  as  proof  of  Delco's  leader- 
ship in  Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition. 


Delco 

Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems 


O      DAYTON.   OHIO.    USA 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Siberia  was  Sovietized  from  the 
east,  not  by  Russians  in  the  first  place,  but  by  the  soldiers  of 
Wilhelm  and  his  Austrian  henchmen,  who  acted  under  orders 
from  the  two  Kaisers.  These  so-called  Letts  had  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chrezvychaika  af  ter  helping  to  carry  out  the;  German 
design  to  undermine  Russia. 

Innumerable  evidences  prove  that  the  newcomers  are  correctly 
classified.  The  Russian  guards  could  tell  by  their  speech 
that  they  were  foreigners.  To  designate  them  as  Letts  was 
quite  natural,  because  the  Letts  formed  the  backbone  and  bulk 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  Sovietdom,  and  therefore  any  non- 
Russian  "Red"  guard  became  a  "Lett."  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Magyars  resemble  Letts  in  their  appearance  and  accent. 
Yurovsky  spoke  to  them  in  a  foreign  language.  Besides  Russian 
and  Yiddish,  he  knew  only  German.  Among  the  papers  found 
afterward  in  the  prison-house  was  an  unfinished  letter  to  his 
Tereschen  from  one  of  the  "Letts."  It  was  in  Magyar, 
but,  according  to  the  findings  of  experts,  the  writer  was  evidently 
a  German.  He  used  capital  letters  for  substantives,  often 
employed  Gothic  characters,  and  made  glaring  blunders  in 
grammar  such  as  no  Magyar  would  make. 

Another  of  the  "Letts"  left  a  still  more  eloquent  evidence 
of  his  nationality.  This  man  had  stood  on  guard  on  the  terrace 
communicating  with  the  dining-room  and  overlooking  the 
garden — a  very  important  post  with  a  machine  gun  capable  of 
sweeping  the  interior  of  the  house;  and  all  the  approaches  from 
the  garden  side.  On  the  very  day  before  the  murder,  this  man 
wrote  in  pencil  on  the  wall  of  the  house  a  record  of  his  services 
as  follows: 

Andras  Verb  as 

Orsegen  1018  VII/15 

Alongside  this  inscription  he  had  tried  to  write  the  Russian 
equivalent,  but  could  not  spell  out  the  word  karavl  (guard  duty), 
in  Magyar  orsegen.  Scraps  of  paper  on  which  other  "Letts" 
had  practised  writing  Russian  words  were  also  found. 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  date  approximately  when  the  Genua n- 
Magyar  guard  and  Yurovsky  took  possession.  The  lay  sisters 
bringing  their  usual  offerings  met  with  a  strange  reception  on 
or  about  July  10 — about  a  week  before  the  murder.  Avdeiev 
did  not  come  out  to  them.  Some  of  the  Russian  guards,  whom 
they  knew,  were  standing  near  the  door,  looking  very  much  con- 
fused, and  at  first  not  disposed  to  take  charge  of  the  gifts. 
Finally,  however,  they  did  so.  The  sisters  then  walked  away. 
Presently  the  soldiers  came  running  after  them.  "Please  will 
you  come  back?"  they  said.  The  nuns  returned.  An  individual, 
whom  they  afterward  identified  as  Yurovsky,  inquired  by  whose 
authority  they  had  brought  the  provisions.  "Avdeiev  and 
Derevenko,"  was  the  truthful  reply.  "Oh,  they  are  both  in  it, 
are  they?"  he  remarked  ominously.  lie  nevertheless  permitted 
them  to  come  again,  "but  with  milk  only." 

This  last  week  of  their  life  must  have  been  the  most  dreadful 
one  of  all  for  the  Romanofs.  Brutal  and  bestial  as  the  Russians 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  their  wardenship,  they  were  prefer- 
able, even  at  their  worst,  to  the  silent,  relentless  torture  applied  by 
Yurovsky.  He  and  his  band  watched  them  literally  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse.  He  was  polite  to  the  Czar  and  spoke  softly  to 
Alexis;  he  even  permitted  a  priest  to  come  and  say  prayers, 
which  comforted  Alexandra  and  the  poor  captives  unspeakably; 
yet  there  is  evidence  that  never  had  they  looked  so  utterly, 
hopelessly  wretched  as  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Jew.  This 
man's  brothers  and  sisters  describe  him  as  a  "cruel  tyrant  who 
would  not  hesitate  at  anything  to  attaimhis  ends." 

The  actual  execution  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a  cellar, 
about  seventeen  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  one  little 
half-moon  window  protected  by  iron  bars  high  up  in  its  outer 
wall.  Yurovsky  is  said  to  have  begun  it  by  reading  the  Soviet's 
warrant  for  the  execution,  following  which  he  shot  Nicholas 
Romanof  through  the  head.  After  this  the  other  members  of 
the  party,  including  the  Czarevitch,  the  Empress,  the  four 
Grand  Duchesses,  the  cook,  the  man  servant,  the  maid  Demedova, 
and  the  Czar's  doctor,  fell  before  a  fusillade  of  shots  fired,  ac- 
cording to  Yakimov,  one  of  the  soldier  witnesses,  by  "Yurovsky, 
some  Lett  soldiers,  and  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard."  According 
to  Captain  McCullagh's  account,  "Until  she  fell  dead  herself, 
the  maid  Demedova  used  her  cushion  vigorously  to  beat  up  the 
muzzles  of  the  rifles  which  were  pointed  at  the  children,  so  that 
half  a  dozen  bullets  struck  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  or  rico- 
cheted from  one  wall  to  another,  making  marks  which  are  still 
visible." 

"There  has  probably  not  been  another  instance  in  the  whole 
history    of   crime   of   precautions    to   escape    detection    half   so 
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elaborate  as  in  the  Romanof  murder  case,"  writes  the  Times 
correspondent.  The  efforts,  however,  seem  to  Captain  Mc- 
Cullagh  to  have  been  awkward  and  bungling.  To  quote  the 
Times  account: 

The  murderers  carried  out  the  following  comprehensive 
program:  (1)  They  gave  out  a  false  announcement  of  the 
"execution";  (2)  they  destroyed  the  bodies;  (3)  they  invented 
a  mock  funeral;  and  (4)  they  staged  a  mock  trial.  However, 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  instance,  detection  followed.  The 
criminal  always  gives  himself  away.  The  very  complexity  of  the 
Soviet  "precautions"  proved  their  undoing. 

In  vain  they  drew  innumerable  herrings  of  their  own  color 
over  the  trail,  suborning  fajse  witnesses  to  give  misleading 
information  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  bodies,  announcing 
officially  that  the  family  had  been  removed  to  a  "safe  place,"  etc. 

The  murder  accomplished,  all  the  bodies  were  carried  into  the 
courtyard  and  placed  on  the  waiting  lorry.  The  corpses  were 
not  subjected  to  a  thorough  search — as  we  shall  see — because 
Yurovsky  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  city  before  day- 
break. They  were  rolled  up  in  old  coats  and  covered  with  mats 
to  conceal  the  "cargo"  from  prying  eyes.  Yankel  Yurovsky, 
Ermakov,  and  Vaganov  went  with  them. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Medvedev  summoned  the  Russians 
to  "wash  up."  They  had  not  been  trusted  to  do  the  other  work, 
and  Yankel  had  even  deprived  them  of  their  revolvers — the 
"Letts"  had  their  own — perhaps  because  he  did  nol  feel  quite 
sure  how  they  might  behave  during  the  murder.  Even  now, 
Medvedev,  his  henchman,  called  up  the  Sysert  workmen — his 
own  particular  friends — to  remove  the  telltale  traces  of  the 
crime.  They  washed  and  swabbed  the  floor  and  the  walls  in 
the  death-chamber  and  in  the  other  rooms  through  which  the 
bodies  had  been  borne.  So  much  blood  had  flowed  that  the 
marks  of  the  red-stained  swab  were  distinctly  visible  a  year 
later  when  I  visited  Ipatiev's  house,  and  experts  found  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  its  being  human  blood.  The  stones  in  the 
■  courtyard  were  also  scoured. 

Meanwhile  the  lorry,  with  its  tragic  burden,  was  making  ils 
way  to  the  appointed  place  in  the  woods,  a  remote  corner  of 
some  disused  iron-mines,  once  the  property  of  Countess  Nadezhda 
Alexeievna  Stenbok-Fermor,  and  now  of  the  Verkh-Isetsky 
Works.  This  place  is  situated  northeast  of  the  Perm  and  Ural 
railway  lines,  about  eleven  miles  out  of  the  city,  near  the  forest, 
road  leading  to  the  village  of  Koptiaki. 

Ermakov  (military  commissary  for  the  district )  placed  a  cordon 
of  "Red"  guards  all  round  the  wood^.  During  that  and  the 
two  following  days  and  nights  all  passage  through  them  was 
stopt. 

Let  us  return  for  a  fewdays  to  Ekaterinburg.  Yankel  Yurovsky 
had  reappeared  in  the  death-house  on  the  morning  of  July  17. 
None  of  the  Russian  guards  knew  where  he  had  been.  Med- 
vedev had  heard  vaguely  that  he  had  "gone  to  the  woods." 
At  the  same  time  there  appeared  the  reprieved  thief  Belo- 
borodov  and  his  master,  Isai  Goloshchekin, 

The  movables  belonging  to  the  murdered  family  went  to 
satisfy  their  rapacious  instincts.  Some  of  the  witnesses  descril  e 
tables  laden  with  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
articles  scattered  about  the  Commandant's  room.  Everything 
had  been  ransacked,  and  what  was  not  found  to  be  worth  keeping 
was  thrown  away  or  destroyed  in  the  fireplaces,  which  wen- 
blazing  despite  the  summer  heat. 

Yurovsky  and  Goloshchekin  traveled  by  motor-car  to  t It- 
woods  on  the  17th.  ISth,  and  19th,  remaining  for  many  hours 
— in  fact,  whole  days— at  the  iron-pits.  But  all  this  time  the 
sentries  were  on  duty  outside  the  death-house  as  it'  nothing  had 
happpened,  so  that  the  people  should  suspeel  nothing.  They 
were  removed  only  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  cordon  around 
the  wood  was  also  raised. 

Only  then  (on  .July  20)  was  the  announcement  made  at  the 
meetings  and  in  official  proclamations  that  'Nicholas  lie 
Bloody"  had  been  executed.  The  news  was  simultaneously 
transmitted  by  the  wireless  stations  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, and  appeared  in  The  Times  of  July  22  iI'.Mn  in  the 
following  form: 

"At  the  first   session  of  the  Central   Executive  Committee 

elected  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Councils  a  message  was 
made  public,  received  by  direct  wire  from  the  I'ral  Regional 
Council,  concerning  the  shooting  of  the  e\-(7ar.  Nicholas 
Romanof. 

"Recently  Ekaterinburg,  the  capital  of  tbe  'lied'  Ural,  was 
seriously  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
bands.  At  the  same  time  a  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy 
was  discovered.  Inning  for  its  object  the  wresting  of  the  tyrant 
from   the  hands  of  the  Council's  authority  by  armed  force.      In 
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And  this  is  what  the  Indians  told  the  Quakers 
hen  they  taught  them  why  the  Corn  was  good 


Dl  AR  Boys  and  Girls:   When  the  Quakers  first  came 
to  this  country  there  weren't  any  houses  where 
they  went  to  live,  and  there  weren't  any  grocery 
store-  from  which  to  get  food 

And  before  they  could  plant  the  seed  they  had  brought 
with  them,  to  raise  the  food  they  needed,  the  cruel  winter 
came  upon  them,  and  the  little  Quaker  boys  and  girls  had 
not  enough  to 

Then  the  Indians,  the  Quakers'  friends,  brought  them 
baskets  of  food  they  had  never  seen  before— baskets  of 
golden  Indian  corn. 

"Into  this  corn."  the  Indian-  said,  "we  have  called  the 
Three  Good  Spirits  ot  Beautiful  Youth — the  Spirit  of 
Strength,  the  Spirit  of  Courage,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

"They  will  save  vour  starving  children,  because  into 


him  who  eats  the  corn,  the  Three  Good  Spirits  enter  and 
he  becomes  strong  and  brave  and  true." 

Now  we  have  called  these  same  Three  Good  Spirits  for 
you — called  them  into  a  new  kind  of  corn  flakes  named 
Qiia\er  Qiia\ies. 

Corn  flakes  made  crisp  and  firm  by  Chitani-waganit, 
Good  Spirit  of  Strength. 

Corn  flakes  bravely  colored  by  Ilau-wa-ganit,  Good 
Spirit  of  Courage. 

Corn  flakes  with  a  sweet  deliciousness  given  by  Wula- 
wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  the  fairy  box  of  Quaker  Quakies  in  which 
these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell.  Then  you  too,  like  the  little 
Quaker  hoys  and  girls  of  long  ago,  can  become  strong  and  brave 
and  true  from  these  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1617M  Railway  'Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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view  of  this  fact,  the  Presidium  of  the  Ural  Regional  Council 
decided  to  shoot  the  ex-Czar,  Nicholas  Romanof.  This  deci- 
sion was  carried  out  on  July  16. 

"The  wife  and  son  of  Romanof  have  been  sent  to  a  place  of 
security.  Documents  concerning  the  conspiracy  which  were 
discovered  have  been  forwarded  to  Moscow  by  a  special 
messenger. 

"It  had  been  recently  decided  to  bring  the  ex-Czar  before  a 
tribunal,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes  against  the  people,  and  only 
later  occurrences  led  to  delay  in  adopting  this  course.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  after  having 
discust  the  circumstances  which  compelled  the  Ural  Regional 
Council  to  take  the  decision  to  shoot  Nicholas  Romanof,  decided 
as  follows:  The  Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Presidium,  accept  the  decision  of  the  Ural  Regional 
Council  as  being  regular. 

"The  Central  Executive  Committee  has  now  at  its  disposal 
extremely  important  material  concerning  the  Nicholas  Romanof 
affair;  his  own  diaries,  which  he  kept  almost  to  the  last  days; 
the  diaries  of  his  wife  and  children;  his  correspondence,  among 
which  are  letters  by  Gregory  Rasputin  to  Romanof  and  his 
family.  All  these  materials  will  be  examined  and  published 
in  the  near  future." 

Two  Frenchmen,  Charles  and  Henri  Omessa,  who  were  in 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  have  written  a  book, 
"La  Derniere  Tsarine,"  which  contains  a  new  version  of  the 
martyrdom,  both  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Empress  and  her 
children.  The  killing  of  the  Empress  is  said  to  have  followed 
some  time  after  the  assassination  of  the  Czar.  According  to 
the  London  Telegraph's  Paris  correspondent: 

The  Imperial  tragedy  was  witnessed  by  Alexis  Dobrowitz, 
the  confidential  messenger  of  the  Empress,  who  under  a  false 
name  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  "Red"  guard  at  Ekaterinburg, 
and  it  is  from  him  that  the  authors  of  the  book  obtained  an 
account  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  a  few  minutes  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Czar. 

According  to  Dobrowitz,  the  Empress,  the  Czarevitch,  and  the 
Grand  Duchesses  were  surrounded  by  Bolsheviki,  who  were 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  "Woman  Romanof,"  said  Jakowleff, 
the  Commissary  of  Soviet  Justice  of  the  People,  ' '  your  husband,- 
the  blood-drinker  Nicholas,  and  his  accomplices  have  already 
expiated  their  crimes."  The  Empress  drew  her  son  toward  her, 
and  in  a  voice  full  of  dignity  replied:  "You  can  take  my  life, 
but  my  son  is  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  with  which  you  reproach 
me.  Why  do  you  wish  to  kill  him?  What  has  he  done?  In  the 
name  of  justice  and  mercy  spare  my  unhappy  child.  Spare 
these  women  around  me,  who  have  never  been  your  enemies." 
The  Empress  embraced  her  son.  "May  God  have  mercy  upon 
us!"  she  sighed. 

Jakowleff  led  the  way  to  a  wood.  The  Czarevitch  wept.  The 
Empress  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  high  head,  but  sobs  came 
from  the  other  members  of  the  unhappy  party.  The  eyes  of 
Deverienko,  a  sailor  who  for  years  had  been  attached  to  the 
Czarevitch,  and  would  not  be  separated  from  him  in  the  days  of 
trial,  were  bandaged,  and  every  time  he  stumbled  he  was  prodded 
with  bayonets.  After  walking  a  few  hundred  yards  he  fell 
never  to  rise  again. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  wood  dead  branches  of  trees  were 
quickly  collected  in  a  heap;  trunks  were  added,  and  soon  an 
immense  flame  sprang  up.  Soldiers  and  sailors  and  a  mob  from 
Ekaterinburg,  including  many  women,  who  were  more  violent 
and  cruel  than  the  others,  pushed  the  victims  into  the  fire  every 
time  that  one  of  these  unhappy  creatures  drew  back  to  escape 
the  flames,  says  the  Empress's  confidential  messenger — "I  saw 
Grand  Duchess  Tatiana  escape  three  times  from  the  flames — 
she  was  pierced  through  and  through,  and  at  last  collapsed 
at  the  feet  of  her  executioners.  As  for  the  Empress  and  her 
son,  prest  close  to  each  other,  they  walked  with  a  steady  step 
almost  automatically  toward  the  stake,  and  perished  in  a  tor- 
nado of  smoke.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  fell  on  my  knees,  a  prey  to 
an  unspeakable  despair." 

A  foot-note  in  the  book  says  that  the  Empress's  messenger  in 
his  narrative  does  not  mention  whether  at  the  time  of  their 
assassination  the  victims  had  put  on  the  clothes  given  to  them 
for  their  flight.  The  authors  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Imperial  family  perished  in  borrowed  clothes. 

Alexis  Dobrowitz  also  witnessed  the  assassination  of  the 
Czar.  Here  is  his  version  of  the  crime.  Hearing  loud  cries,  he 
entered  the  guard-room  at  Ekaterinburg  and  saw  a  score  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  rushing  toward  the  Czar,  Dr.  Botkine, 
General  Takscheff,  the  tutor  Guillard,  and  two  valets,  who  were 
standing  against  the  wall.  The  Czar  regarded  these  wild  men 
silently,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  General  Takscheff,  whom  a 
Bolshevik  had  forced  back  with  his  bayonet,  tried  to  make  lib 


protest  heard.  Dobrowitz  then  intervened.  He  said  that  while 
the  Russian  people  saw  the  end  of  their  slavery  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  violence,  and  he  urged  that  the  "criminals" 
be  tried  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  Dobrowitz  was  recognized, 
and  there  were  clamors  for  his  arrest.  Some  of  the  sailors  turned 
toward  him,  and  one  pointed  a  revolver  at  his  breast.  Then 
Jakowleff  interfered.  "The  lieutenant  will  be  tried  later,"  he 
said;  "  meanwhile,  bind  him.  As  "for  these,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  Czar  and  his  companions,  "they  will  not  escape  their  fate." 
Jakowleff  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  shot  was 
heard  from  the  crowd,  and  one  of  the  valets  fell  dead.  The 
massacre  then  began.  There  was  a  salvo  of  shots,  followed  by 
cries  like  the  yelling  of  wild  beasts.  Dobrowitz  now  sought  the 
Czarevitch,  and  was  told  that,  as  his  father  was  being  dragged 
away,  he  had  run  to  his  mother's  room.  "Confusedly  through 
the  smoke  which  filled  the  room,"  says  the  Empress's  messenger, 
"I  saw  the  Czar  raise  his  hands  to  his  breast  with  a  convulsive 
gesture;  he  fell  back  and  sank  on  his  side  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
General  Takscheff,  shot  in  the  forehead,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  remained  standing,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  face. 
'Assassins,  assassins!'  he  shouted.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a 
rifle,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Bolsheviki  then  began  to 
dance  round  the  dead  bodies  shouting,  '  Long  live  the  Republic ! ' 
'Death  to  the  tyrants!'" 


CANDIDATE    DEBS   IS   A   BENEFICENT    IN- 
FLUENCE  IN   PRISON,  BUT   STILL 
A  REVOLUTIONIST 

CONVICT  9653,  otherwise  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  likewise 
the  Socialist  candidate  for  President,  has  made  Atlanta 
Federal  Prison  a  different  place  since  he  became  an 
inmate  there  a  little  over  sixteen  months  ago.  This  is  the 
verdict  of  Father  Byrne,  who  acts  as  spiritual  adviser  to  the 
Catholic  prisoners.  Tho  he  is  still  said  to  be  the  Debs  of  1894 
— the  Debs  of  Revolution  and  Bolshevism — the  Socialist  candi- 
date is  an  influence  for  good  in  Atlanta,  according  to  the  priest. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  radical  leader  has  done  anything 
particularly  spectacular  during  his  stay  in  prison,  however. 
He  works  in  the  prison  hospital,  and,  among  other  things,  it  is 
said  that  in  some  way  he  always  manages  to  cheer  up  the  patients. 
Also,  he  has  caused  several  "bad"  men  to  become  "good," 
and  in  general  seems  to  have  been  able  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  How 
has  he  done  it?  Well,  some  little  investigation  along  this  line 
was  made  recently  by  Charles  W.  Woods,  who  was  permitted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  interview  Debs  for  the  New 
York  World  and  to  talk  about  him  to  the  Warden.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  remark  frequently  made  that  the  one  dramatic  feature 
of  the  present  political  campaign  was  the  nomination  by  a 
minority  part  of  this  prisoner-candidate,  Mr.  Woods  made  an 
attempt  to  find  out  if  there  had  been  anything  dramatic  about 
Mr.  Debs's  doings  since  the  latter  became  a  prisoner.  But  tho 
he  did  his  best,  the  newspaper  man  couldn't  discover  that  Debs 
had  done  a  single  dramatic  thing.  "All  that  he  had  done,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover,  was  to  find  the  most  unlovable  wrecks 
h<-  could — and  love  them,"  we  are  told.  An  illustration  of  Mr. 
Debs's  "loving"  tactics  was  furnished  by  Attorney  Samuel 
Castleton,  who  looks  out  for  the  interests  of  all  the  political 
prisoners  in  Atlanta.  He  related  the  following,  as  the  World 
man  tells  it: 

Sam  Orr,  Mr.  Castleton  told  me,  is  a  negro  "lifer."  lie 
committed  some  crime  in  his  teens  and  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. He  had  a  fight  with  a  guard,  in  whieh*the  guard 
was  killed,  and  Sam  was  given  a  life  term  for  murder.  He  is 
now  approaching  middle  age.  and  the  years  since  then  have  been 
filled  with  all  the  tortures  known  to  old-time  prison  "discipline." 
lie  has  spent  months  a1  a  time  in  dungeons  on  a  bread-and-water 
diet,  where  the  rats  ran  over  his  body  and  his  only  "human*.' 
company  was  sonic  mocking  prison  guard,  lie  has  been  hung 
up  by  the  wrists,  he  has  been  chained  and  Bogged.  lb'  has 
.ven  been  deprived  of  water,  and  then,  in  the  agonj  of  thirst. 
had  vessels  of  the  life-giving  liquid  placed  just  beyond  his 
reach.  For  Sam  has  always  been  accounted  a  •bad"  man. 
and  his  jailers  kupw  no  other  theory  than  that  of  punishment. 

Needless  to  say.  Sam  did  not  gel  righl  with  Cod  or  with  any 
faction  of  mankind.     Being  a  negro,  too,  his  lot  was  particularly 
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hard  in  Georgia.  But  Gene  Debs  Found  Sam.  Attorney  Castle- 
ton  told  me,  and  Sam  to-day  i>  an  exemplary  prisoner. 

"What  did  he  do  to  him?"  1  asked.  I  was  after  that  elusive 
dramatic  element. 

•Nothing:  in  particular,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Just  loved  him 
and  made  him  realize  it.  To-day  I  am  trying  to  get  Sam  paroled, 
and  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  aeeept  personal  responsibility 
for  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

The  method  by  which  he  wrought  a  change  in  Sam  Or  seems 
to  have  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Debs  in  his  reply  to  Mr. Woods's 
question  as  to  what  had  been  his  greatest  experience  since 
lie  was  Bent  to  prison.  This  reply  did  not  confine  itself  to  a 
single  experience,  hut  dealt  with  the  cumulative  experience  of 
sixteen  months,  and  set  out  briefly  what  apparently  are  the 
ideas  underlying;  the  prisoner-candidate's  philosophy.    We  read: 

•I  have  discovered  that  love  is  omnipotent.  All  the  forces 
of  earth  <an  not  prevail  against  it.  Hatred,  war,  cruelty, 
greed,  and  tost  must  all  give  away  before  it.  It  will  overthrow 
all  tyrannic-.  It  will  empty  all  prisons.  It  will  not  only 
emancipate  the  human  race  eventually,  but  to  a  great  extent  it 

lifts  as  individually  above  the  Struggle  while  Ave  are  in  the  thick 

of  the  fight  for  human  brotherhood. 

"I  know  now  tit  is  no  credit  to  me.  hut  il  is  an  experience 
worth  while     that    1   do  not   hate  a  single  person.      1   would   no! 

punish  a  single  person.  1  would  not  kill  another  main— even 
in  self-defense." 

"You  arc  opposed  to  all  violence?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  -aid.      "But  do  not  gather  from  that  that  T  would 

tatc   to    take   part    in   any   movement    for  the  emancipation 

of  humanity  because  there  was  violence  in  connection  with  it. 

"]  am  heart  and  sotd  with  the  Russian  revolution.  Yet  it  is 
violent.      There  is  not   so  much  bloodshed,  to  he  sure,  in  Russia 

a-  there  was  in  the  years  immediaterj  preceding  the  revolution, 

hut  there  is  still  BO  much  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think 
of  it.  As  a  student  of  history,  however,  1  know  that  these  great 
movements  for  human  emancipation  do  not  come  without  blood- 
shed; and  altho  I  would  not  kill  a  man  in  self-defense,  I  am  in 
favor  of  Bhedding  a-  much  blood  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order    to    emancipate    the    people.      Rut     not     one    drop    more. 

Moreover,  if  bloodshed  is  necessary,  1  want  my  own  blood  to  be 

-died  tir<t.  I  shall  not  follow  the  course  of  some  of  America's 
BUperpatriotS,  who  insisted  on  others  going  into  battle  while 
they  Stayed  home  and  piled  up  profits. 

"In  America.''   Dibs  added,  "1   believe  we  may  have  a  per- 

Uy    peaceful     revolution.     The    Socialist     party    has    always 

od  for  that.      Xo  one  can  point  to  one  word  of  mine  which  has 

advocated    anything    else.      I    W  «1j  1    have    the    workers    of    the 

United  State-  assemble  peacefully,  in  their  unions  and  at  the 

ballot-box,    and    peaceably    take    the    industrial    mechanism    of 

America  into  their  own  hands.     They  might  then  run  it  for  use 

and    not    for    profit.      And,    eliminating:    the    frightful    waste   of 

competition,  they   mighl   reconstruct    that   mechanism  so  that 

ii  worker  would  find  creative  expression  in  his  employment, 

instead  of  l>einir  tied  to  the  machine  in  the  deadly  drudgery  of 

to-day.     This   whole   transformation,   however,   should   be  ac- 

iplished    peaceably,    and    then-    is    only    one    reason    why    it 

may  not   i 

'"That,  of  course,   is  in  the  event    thai    the  present   owners  of 

the  industrial  mechanism  might  fighl  to  retain  the  privileges  of 

Heirship.     If  they  Bhould  insisl  on  violence  in  behalf  of  their 

profits,  those  who  had  the  common  good  at   -take  would   be 

forced  to  use  fore-  in  return.     While  force  under  such  circum- 

bs  it  has  been  in  Russia,  the  true  revolu- 
tionist inn  lei  himself  become  blinded  in  its  use.     Weare 
fighting  for  freedom,  not  revenge." 
"I'.,     jrou   held  th<  ore  you  came  to  prison,  did 

you    not?"    I    asked.      "I    wanted    particularly    to   gel    your   big 

lerience  sun  ■ 

"This  wa-  my  d  philosophy  before."  he  -aid.     "But 

it  i-  now  incorporated  into  my  life  as  it  aever  could  have  been 
•  -■        <  'i  really    know    his    own    soul    until    tin- 

world  in  wlneh  he  function  iddenly  taken  away.      My  world 

-  suddenly  taken  ;,  ,:.    me.     Every  activity  was  -topi. 

Dp  to  that  minute  peoph  had  been  running  alter  me  with  things 
to  do,  and  I  had  I ••  '.o|  in  doing  them  that  I  never 

I  time  to  r\  :'•  d  upon  my  om  a  spiritual  lift 
"Then  1  ato  this  cemi  r  the  sentient — this  place 

whi  •     !'-  living  and  proceeds  al  once  to  forget 

them.  Nobody  know-  what  happens  in  prison,  and  nobody 
care-.     Nobody  can  pi   the  prisoner.     The  Warden 

doesn'1  know.     The  guards  do  not  know.     Prison  investigators 

do  not  know.      They  can  -.<•  only  the  iron  bar-  and  the  physical 

trictkms.  They  can  not  feel  the  spiritual  prison  which  is 
clapped  down  upon  the  prisoner's  bouL 

"I    WW   it   now.  and    I   fell    it.      And    I    suddenly   realized    that 


the  body  they  had  captured  was  just  about  worn  out.  I  have 
always  had  a  very  erratic  heart — one  of  the  kind  that  would 
carry  me  through  a  hard  campaign  and  then  leave  uie  almost 
down  and  out.  This  time  I  had  been  hunted  and  hounded  for 
two  years,  and  1  seemed  to  have  overdrawn  my  account  on  life. 
For  months  my  heart  palpitated  uncertainly  and  I  swayed  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

"Not  in  one  single  experience,  remember,  but  gradually  and 
cumulatively,  1  then  began  to  realize  that  even  that  didn't 
matter.  1  don't  feel  that  1  am  expressing  it  very  well,  for  these 
experiences  can  not  be  put  into  words;  but  get  it  over  the 
best  you  can,  and  some  of  those  who  have  been  downed  may 
understand. 

"It  is  this:  Life  isn't  a  thing  of  years,  it  is  an  expression  of 
all  that's  in  you  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  I  was  in  prison. 
Well,  there  must  be  something  a  man  can  do  in  prison  that  he 
couldn't  do  anywhere  else.  I  have  tried  in  my  own  way  to 
find  out  what  it  was.  1  believe  with  all  my  heart  to-day  that  I 
was  sent  here  in  accordance  with  a  great  Purpose. 

"Naturally,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  of  use  to  any  one,  you  must  find  some  one  who  needs  you; 
and  so  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  look  for  those  who  needed 
some  one  most.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  story  of  my  doing 
anything  worth  while  here.  The  Warden  didn't  need  me. 
The  prison  officials  didn't  need  me.  And  the  prisoners  who 
wire  strong  in  body  and  mind,  who  were  popular  inside  the 
prison  and  had  influential  friends  outside — I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing much  for  them." 

Mr.  Woods  says  he  hopes  he  does  not  make  Debs  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  pious  martyr,  lb'  tells  us  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
resignation  to  the  mere  inevitable  about  the  candidate.  He 
looks  fine,  we  are  told,  with  no  mark  of  weakening  about  him 
or  of  the  quenching  of  the  fire  of  revolt  which  lias  blazed  so  long. 
In  fact.  Woods  says,  lie  saw  in  Debs  the  most  untamed  revolu- 
tionist he  had  ever  met.     The  interview  continues: 

"There  is  only  one  thing  in  lib'  that  matters,"  he  said  to  me. 
"That  is  service  to  our  fellow  men.  If  Socialism  were  merely  a 
scheme  to  make  everybody  rich,  it  wouldn't  appeal  to  me  at 
all.  I  have  known  many  rich  men  and  I  wouldn't  change  places 
with  them  for  anything.  1  wouldn't  give  one  ounce  of  my  energy 
to  turn  the  United  States  into  a  nation  of  Rockefellers.  To  me 
Socialism  is  not  a  scheme  to  make  everybody  rich,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  everybody  function.  It  is  the  organization  of  our 
industrial  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will  have  to  work  for 
wages  or  for  profits,  and  each  individual  will  be  set  free  to  serve. 

"  I  have  given  my  life  to  the  abolition  of  poverty;  but  poverty 
in  itself  is  not  so  bad  as  the  conditions  which  it  causes.  Poverty 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  everybody  were  poor,  if  (he  social  order 
were  such  that  all  of  us  were  compelled  to  share  Hie  common 
fate  and  none  of  us  could  get  ahead  except  through  helping 
everybody  get  ahead.  Then  we  might  cooperate  freely  and 
attain  the  spiritual  riches  of  cooperation.  Under  the  capitalist 
arrangement  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  get  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow.  Such  a  system  necessarily  breeds  hatred,  and  war, 
and  spiritual  ruin." 

In  all  the  newspaper  man's  conversation  with  the  Socialist 
candidate,  the  latter  did  not  once  mention  an  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign— that  is,  this  campaign  as  distinguished  from  any  other. 
He  spoke  often  of  the  "struggling  workers,"  but  their  struggles, 
to  his  mind,  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  time  or  place. 
Hi  also  referred  to  the  events  that  had  sent  him  to  prison  and 
of  his  life  at  present,      lie  said: 

"There  was  a  war.  a  war  between  this  country  and  another. 
1  did  not  believe  in  thai  war  and  I  would  not  support  it.  To 
any  war  that  I  do  believe  in  I  shall  give  my  life,  but  for  any  that 
I    do  not    I    shall   nol    contribute  a    single  Thrifl    Stain]).      Had  I 

been  willing  to  buy  Liberty  bonds  and  help  raise  the  money  to 

send  some  one  else  to  this  war,  I  mighl  have  retained  my  physical 

liberty.     But  my  soul  would  have  entered  prison,  and  [amhappy 

1  hat    I   made  no  such  choice. 

"Of  course.  I  was  a  mark.  Well-meaning,  patriotic  ladies 
would  -top  me  on  the  street  and  tell  me  that  they  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  or  somewhere  to  sell  me  a  Thrift 
Stamp.  When  I  explained  thai  I  couldn't  buy  one  they  de- 
manded to  know  my  reasons;  and  when  I  made  my  reaspns 
plain    I   Landed   here. 

"Rut  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  unhappy. 
These  are  wonderful  days.  This  is  the  dawn  of  world-emancipa- 
tion. The  light  which  is  breaking  in  the  East  will  soon  be 
flooding  all  America,  and  the  great  soul  of  humanity,  which  has 
struggled  upward  through  1  he  centuries  against  bigotry  and 
cruelty  and  greed  will  soon  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
-I  niggle  and  achieve  I  he  more  abundant  life." 
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Forms  That  Will  Help  You 

Reduce  Your  Labor  Turnover 


~^HE  forms  shown  on  this  page  will  keep 

you  posted  as  to  which  of  your  employees 

are  making  good   and  should  be  advanced — 

which  ones  need  help  or  encouragement — which 

ones  should  be  replaced. 

Another  of  the  countless  ways  in  which 
printed  forms  can  take  care  of  an  important 
detail  of  your  business. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
these  forms.  Very  likely  you  and  your  printer 
can  make  changes  in  them  which  will  improve 
them  for  your  use. 

The  Hammermill  portfolio  which  we  send  you 


will  include  a  number  of  other  practical  employ- 
ment and  labor  forms.  These  specimen  forms 
will  show  you  just  how  a  job  looks,  and  feels, 
when  it's  printed  on  Hammermill  Bond. 

Hammermill' s  twelve  colors  besides  white 
enable  you  to  give  color  distinction  to  your 
various  forms,  so  that  they  may  be  quickly  iden- 
tified, correctly  routed,  and  filed.  This  "Signal 
System"  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  big 
business  houses  have  standardized  their  printing 
on  Hammermill.  Hammermill  Bond  is  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the 
market — and  it  is  the  most  widely-used  bond 
paper  in  the  world. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

Look  for  this  watermark  —  it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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THE  AMUSING  YANK  AS  SEEN  THROUGH 

THE   MONOCLE   OF   SIR  JOHN 

FOSTER   FRASER 

EXTRAORDINARY  SHREWDNESS,  astonishing  gulli- 
bility, and,  above  all,  a  large  desire  for  personal  publicity 
were  among  the  American  traits  thai  particularly  im- 
prest themselves  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  John  Foster  Eraser,  En- 
glish writer  and  correspondent  who  has  recently  been  touring 
this  country  in  an  observatory  capacity.  He  found  that  Ameri- 
cans are  fond  of  "putting  one  over,"  and  likewise  that  they 
appreciate  having  somebody  else  "put  one  over"  on  themselves, 
"for  tlay  dearly  love  to  be  cleverly  fooled."  As  for  the  average 
American's  yearning  to  have  himself  and  his  doings  noticed  by 
the  public,  the  situation  may  be  summed  up,  says  Sir  John, 
thus:  "Praise  me,  denounce  me,  but  do  talk  about  me."  The 
English  traveler's  impressions  of  America  and  Americans  are 
forth  in  a  serii  -  of  articles  appearing  in  the  London  Standard. 
W.  find  that  among  other  things  which  struck  him  as  odd  iu 
these  United  States  was  the  fact  that  similar  words  mean  dif- 
ferent things  in  what  he  calls  "the  English  and  American 
languages."     To  quote: 

A  "nut"  in  England  is  an  elaborately  drest  individual;  but 
if  you  remarked  to  a  Yankee,  "You  are  a  nut,"  he  would  take 
offense,  for  in  his  tongue  a  "nut"  is  an  idiotic  fellow  who  ought 
to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

In  America  the  "booster"  is  a  man  whose  function  is  unceas- 
ingly to  praise — probably  a  corruption  of  boaster.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  true  American  to  boost  his  home  town.  He 
adopts  Decatur's  famous  proclamation  into  "My  backyard; 
may  it  ever  be  neat,  but,  neat  or  foul,  my  backyard." 

The  notices  in  American  hotels  are  often  quaint.  "Keep 
smiling,"  you  are  invited  in  large  lettering.  "Keep  your  tem- 
per, for  nobody  else  wants  it."  is  frequent  advice.  In  an  ele- 
vator the  other  day  "lift"  in  English — I  saw  the  sarcasm, 
"In  disputes  in  this  hotel  the  gue-t  is  always  right."  In  an 
Ohio  restaurant  1  found  on  the  wall  the  notice:  "We  want  you 
to  feel  at  home.      If  you  spit  on  the  floor  at  home,  spit  here." 

A  "fan"  is  an  enthusiast.  You  are  expected  to  be  a  fan  in 
America  for  the  home  baseball  team  just  as  in  Australia  you 
"harrack"  for  the  local  cricketers.  "Oh.  I  guess  I'm  a  regular 
movie  fan,"  Bays  the  young  American  woman,  meaning  she  is 
very  fond  of  "the  pictures." 

A  "sucker"  is  an  ignorant  fish  that  can  be  caught  with  the 
easiest  of  bait.  And  clever  Americans  make  millions  of  money 
by  catching  sucker-. 

Sir  John  devotes  quite  a  little  space  to  the  subject  of  publicity 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  America.      Among  Americans  adver- 
"ii ni   i-  proof,  he  finds.      "Vim  have  only  to  say  a  thing  suf- 
Qcientl;   often  to  provide  conviction  it  is  so."     In  this  connec- 
tion  he  refer-   to   the   American's   tendency   to   "boost,"  as  well 
many  Less  commendable  features  found  in  the  publicity  game. 

We  read: 

rybodj  who  does  anything  in  America  i-  advertised  as  the 
most  wonderful  doer  of  that  particular  thing  in  the  world.  In 
time  it   i-  believed.     So  there  i-  a  craving  for  what   is  called 

"publicity."  Vnn  may  mourn  that  your  house  ha-  been  burned 
down,  but  th.  re  i-  sure  t.,  he  some  one  who  will  console  you 
with  the  remark,  "Bui  think  of  the  publicity  you  will  get  out 

of   it." 

rything  ha-  to  be  boosted  and  thi  hair  of  the  Britisher 
i-  Frequently  lne-t.il  on  end.  I  remember  promising  to  address 
a  meeting  in  New  York.  One  of  the  N'Yawk  papers  announced 
I  wa-  in  the  United  Stai>  -  "aa  the  personal  representative  of 
King  George*'!     I  gbl  the  telephone  busy,  and  in  language  that 

i-    unprintable    demanded    of    the    secretary    \\  1 1 : 1 1    lie    meant    by 
ing  a    thing    like    that.       Hi-   explanation    u,v    he   had    to   sa\ 

something  about  who  !  wa-.     "Well,  don't  Bay  that,"  I  insisted. 

ou  will  deliver  a  special  message  from  Lloyd 

•  must  announce  something  to  draw  a  big  audience? " 

"Certainly  "Well,   well."  he>  continued,  "we  will  just 

a    message   from   the   British   to  the  American 

The  rocker  tribe   i-  ;i   \ .  ry  large  one  in   the  United  Stat. 
perhaps  no  bug*  r  than  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  apparently 

because  there  are  so  many  folk  out  with  gullible  bait,  and  the 
avidity  with   which  it    i-    mapl   at    proves  "then--  money  in   it." 

You  ha..  ..i;l.  that  in  return  for  a  dollar  you  will 


reveal  the  secret  how  to  turn  dough-nuts  into  gold,  and  your 
mail-box  will  be  jammed  with  dollar-containing  letters. 

The  actress  losing  her  jewels  which  were  presented  to  her  by 
the  infatuated  Prince  is  "a  played-out  stunt."  There  must  be 
something  more  novel.  A  scandal  is  always  good,  and  to  be 
divorced  for  the  third  time  is  a  sure  draw  for  several  days. 
To  be  kidnaped  and  released  after  a  fortnight  in  the  grip  of 
dreadful  blackmailers-  at  Atlantic  City,  probably — is  "great 
publicity." 

Do  English  readers  remember  an  exciting  movie,  "The  Making 
of  a  Nation" — a  tremendous  contest  between  white  and  colored 
people  in  America?  It  had  a  great  run  here  before  it  was  sent 
abroad. 

Interest  was  stimulated  to  excitement  before  it  ever  appeared 
in  an  American  town.  When  the  flaming  posters  were  on  the 
walls  announcing  the  film  was  coming  an  application  was  often 
made  to  the  local  judges  on  the  ground  that  it  was  calculated 
to  stir  up  enmity  between  the  colored  and  the  white  people. 
A  fierce  controversy  at  once  broke  out.  Letters  appeared  in 
the  press  saying  the  film  was  an  outrage,  insulting  to  the  negroes. 
Replies  came  that  the  film  was  a  true  episode  in  history,  and  the 
public  had  right  to  a  see  it. 

The  judges  generally  decided  that  they  must  have  a  private 
viewr  of  the  film  before  it  could  be  shown.  Excitement  prevailed. 
The  judges  decided  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  newspapers,  however,  had  been  full  of  the  thing; 
there  had  been  "fine  publicity,"  and  so  invariably  there  were 
crowded  houses. 

Recently  New  York  was  distrest  to  hear  about  the  suicide 
in  Central  Park  Lake  of  "Miss  Yuka  Onda."  For  two  days  the 
lake  was  dragged,  and  three  detectives  were  engaged  for  several 
days  before  it  was  understood  that  the  affair  was  an  advertising 
fake. 

The  district  attorney  of  New  York  was  so  angry  that  ho 
called  before  him  Mr.  Harry  L.  Reichenbach,  a  Broadway 
"publicity"  man,  and  demanded  what  he  meant.  Mr.  Reichen- 
bach declared  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  "a  crude,  cheap, 
amateurish"  stunt.  Why,  if  he  had  "put  the  stunt  over"  the 
missing  lady  would  have  turned  up  in  a  hospital,  not  able  to  do 
anything  but  moan,  "Yuki,  Yuki!"  "Yuki"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  moving-picture,  announced  to  be  a  "thriller." 

He  left  the  court  without  a  stain  upon  his  character.  The 
whole  of  legal  official  New  York  is  now  busy  tracking  the  reporters 
who  provided  the  fake.  Americans,  however,  are  laughing,  for 
they  dearly  love  to  be  cleverly  fooled. 

The  English  writer  finds  in  the  manner  woman  suffrage  has 
worked  out  in  America  a  typical  example  of  the  operation  of 
the  American  mind.  After  a  fight  lasting  for  years  suffrage 
has  finally  become  a  fact,  and  so  "once  more  America  has  saved 
the  civilization  of  the  world,"  and  people  are  talking  as  they 
never  talked  before  "about  the  beautiful,  purifying  influence  of 
noble  women  in  political  life."  the  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
two  principal  political  parties  being  especially  vociferous  in 
expressing  themselves  along  this  line.  Sir  John  gives  an  inter- 
esting review  of  suffrage  developments  during  the  last  year: 

Congress  enacted  last  year  that  all  women  should  have  the 
Federal  vote  if  the  proposal  was  ratified  by  the  necessary  number 
of  States — at  least   thirty-six  States  out  of  the  forty-eight. 

Beginning  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the  ratification 
began,  and,  tho  there  was  much  resistance,  the  total  gradually 
grew  to  thirty-five;    and  then  there  seemed  to  be  a  deadlock. 

It  was  touch  and  go  in  several  of  the  Southern  Slates,  which 
were  hesitant.  Just  when  a  State  legislature  seemed  on  the 
point  of  providing  the  necessary  extra  ratification  to  compel  all 
the  States  to  come  into  line  the  thing  was  hung  up  by  the  State 
legislature  adjourning.  Then  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where 
the  voting  in  the  legislature  had  been  a  tie  for  some  time, 
ratified  by  the  narrowest  majority. 

So  the  battle  has  been  long  fought  and  tardily  won;  and  in 
November  twenty-five  million  American  women  will  have  tho 
right  to  express  an  opinion  who  shall  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  tremendous  gust  of  enthusiasm, 
and  politicians  are  wisely  trimming  their  sails. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  effect  the  addition  of  seventeen 
million  women-voters  to  the  electorate  will  have  on  the  coming 
election.  There  are  ardent  women  in  both  the  Republican  and 
I),  mocratic  ranks. 

I  was  in  America  all  through  the  time  the  country  was  in 
actual  hostilities  with  Germany,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  woman  has  a  horror  of  war.  But,  of  course,  she  is 
told  that  if  America  is  a,  member  of  the  League,  England  and 
her   militaristic   associates  can   order  Yankee   dough-boys  to  go 

and  fight  Britain's  battles  in  Mesopotamia! 
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They  came  They  saw  They  marveled 


JVlany  months  ago, 'fourteen  groups 
and  individuals  entered  into  sales 
agreements  and  placed  substantial 
deposits. 

Most  of  them  arranged  to  erect 
fine  structures;  others  made  long  term 
leases  for  business  quarters. 

All  upon  faith,  and  confidence — 
nothing  more. 

Upon  faith  and  confidence  in  two 
men  and  their  associates — faith  and 
confidence  that  they  would  evolve 
an  extraordinary  motor  car,  a  car  of 
a  kind  which  long  the  world  had 
hoped  for. 

All  upon  faith  and  confidence  that 
they  would  evolve  a.  car  which  even 
in  the  face  of  existing  fine  creations 
would,  by  sheer  superiority,  force  its 
way  to  leadership. 

These  groups  and  individuals  were 
not  novices.  They  were  men  who  had 
known  motor  cars  and  motor  car 
makers  since  the  inception  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


But  of  the  car  itself  they  knew  noth- 
ing, neither  its  details  nor  its  price. 
They  knew  only  of  the  men  behind  it 
and  their  records  for  achievement. 


Then  they  waited.  After  some 
twenty  months'  development  and 
proving-out,  the  car  was  ready  for 
their  verdict.  Then  these  distribu- 
tors were  invited  to  Detroit. 

There  they  saw  one  of  the  world's 
wonder  work-shops,equipped  with  the 
finest  machinery,  tools  and  devices 
ever  conceived  by  man,  and  designed 
especially  for  this  Leland-built  Lin- 
coln car. 


They  saw  the  car — sturdy,  dig- 
nified, and  impressive  to  look  upon. 

And  they  rode  in  that  car. 

They  skimmed  smooth  stretches  at 
express  train  speed — and  even  faster. 

They  bowled  over  hills  and  swept 
thru  valleys  that  seemed  almost  to 
flatten  into  a  level  plain. 

They  traversed  secluded,  scraggy 
highways  where  motorists  hesitate 
to  go. 

They  rode  in  a  manner  they  never 
rode  before. 

And  among  them  was  not  a  man 
who  did  not  marvel. 

They  marveled  at  its  fleetness  and 
its  seeming  limitless  power. 

They  marveled  at  its  superlative 
ease  and  comfort. 

They  marveled  at  its  quietness — 
its  close  approach  to  silence. 

And  they  marveled  that  it  was 
possible  to  evolve  a  car  so  wondrous 
in  its  action,  so  rarely  fascinating  and 
of  such  consummate  charm. 


Distributors  of  Leland-built  Lincoln  Cars,  at  the  Administration  Building  in  Detroit 


ATLANTA 

J.  H.  Lifsey-SmithCompany 
170  West   Peachtree   Street 

BOSTON 

Puritan  Motors  Corporation 
1001"    Commonwealth    Ave. 

CHICAGO 

Allison-Rood  Company 
2518   South   Michigan  Ave. 

CLEVELAND 

The    Fitzgerald    Company 
3720  Prospect  Avenue 


DALLAS 

Fosdick-Hawley  Company 
2016  Main  Street 

DENVER 

The   Rouse-Stephens   Co. 
13th  Street  at  Broadway 

Also  Colorado  Springs 

DES  MOINES 

Consigny   Motor   Company 
1 3 14-18  Walnut  Street 

DETROIT 

Lincoln  Motor  Company 
Woodward  at  Palmer 


KANSAS  CITY 

Weaver  Motor  Company 
1523  Grand  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES 

Walter  M.  Murphy  Motors 
Co.,  932  South  Hope  Street 
Also  Pasadena 

MINNEAPOLIS 

A.  C.  Templeton,  Inc. 
1300  Hennepin  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

York  Motors  Corporation 
Milton  J.  Budlong,  President 
217  West  57th  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

Sweeten  Automobile  Co. 
441  North  Broad  Street 
Also    Wilmington,    Del. 

PITTSBURGH 

Robert  P.  McCurdy  Co 
Baum  Boulevard  at  Craig  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Walter  M.  Murphy  Motors 
Co.,  Van  Ness  and  Jackson 
Also  Oakland 

ST.  LOUIS 

McNiece-Hill  Motor  Co. 
Delmar  at  Clarendon  Ave. 


LINCOLN     MOTOR     COMPANY 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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ODAY  business- like  Evers  harps  are 
used  by  thousands  in  the  offices  of  scien- 
tifically managed  commercial  houses.  Ever- 
sharp  has  been  adopted  by  nationally  known 
institutions  as  standard  office  equipment 
because  it  increases  an  organization' s  writ- 
ing efficiency — because  it  makes  for  economy 
of  time,  effort  and  pencil  cost  while  enabling 
better  writing — because  it  is  always  sharp 
a  fid  never  sharpened —  because  it  is  finely 
and  reliably   made   by    IV ah  I  craftsmen. 
One  filling   delivers    250,000    words   at 
10,000  words  per  penny.     Make  sure  you 
get  Ever  sharp — the  name  is  on  the  pencil. 
Prices  from  $1 .00,  upward.      Evers  harp 
dealers  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Eastern    Office:     165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Western  Representatives :  Bert  M.  Morris  Company, 
444    Market  St.,    San   Francisco.    Canadian  Repre~ 
sentatives :  Rowland   iff   Campbell,  Ltd. ,    Winnipeg, 
Canada  ;    Consolidated  Optical  Co. ,    Toronto,  Canada 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 

7 


products! 
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MILLERAND,  FRANCE'S   NEW  PRESIDENT, 
FROM   SOCIALIST   TO   NATIONALIST 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  French  Republic, 
Alexandre  Millerand,  is  the  first  ex-Socialist  to  attain 
that  high  office,  altho  three  others  have  enjoyed  more 
power,  if  less  dignity,  by  ruling  as  Premiers.  The  others, 
Briand,  Viviani,  and  Clemenceau,  were  widely  attacked  by 
their  former  comrades  as  backsliders  from  the  Socialist  idea, 
but  Millerand  seems  to  have  gone  further  than  any  of  them, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Clemenceau,  in  reaction  against 
the  internationalist,  antimilitarist  doctrine  to  which  he  for- 
merly gave  allegiance.  He  is  called  a  "Nationalist"  nowadays 
by  those  who  approve  of  his  patriotism,  and  a  militarist  by  those 
who  think  he  carries  patriotism  too  far.  Thus  Paul  Tyner 
writes  a  scathing  indictment  un- 
der the  head-line,  "Millerand 
France's  Arch -Militarist," 
Henry  Ford's  paper,  The  Dearborn 
hide-pendent.  Another  authority, 
Walter  Littlefield,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  sees  in  the 
rise  of  the  President  the  natural 
result  of  his  ability  to  play  French 
patriotism  against  the  Socialist 
Internationalists.  This  writer 
traces  Millerand's  career  from 
the  beginning: 


in 


Alexandre  Millerand  was  born 
at  Montmartre,  Paris,  February 
10,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lycees  of  Henri  IV.  and 
Michelet  and  for  the  Bar,  where 
he  became  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate at  the  Court  of  Appeal.  His 
father,  Etienne  Millerand,  was  an 
active  disciple  of  Karl  Marx,  and 
met  his  death  in  the  Commune 
of  1871.  His  early  environment 
and  his  father's  teachings  made 
the  young  Millerand  an  academic, 
theoretical  Socialist,  who  seemed 
only  to  lack  the  opportunity  to 
put  his  ideas  into  execution.  As 
a  lawyer  he  achieved  his  first 
professional  as  well  as  political 
success  in  1883,  when,  in  com- 
pany with  Georges  Laguerre,  he 
defended  Ernest  Roche  and  Duc- 
Quercy,    the  instigators   of    the 

strike  at  Decazeville.  He  then  took  Laguerre's  place  on  Clemen- 
ceau's  paper,  La  Justice.  In  November,  1887,  he  joined  Clemen- 
ceau, Henri  Rochefort,  and  other  extremists  of  their  day  in  the 
gathering  at  the  Masonic  headquarters  in  the  Rue  Cadet,  which 
a  month  later  brought  about  the  resignation  of  President  Grevy. 
In  1892  he  again  became  associated  with  Clemenceau  and  with 
Camille  Pelletan  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  Carmaux  strike. 

Meanwhile,  in  1885,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  as  a  Radical  Socialist, 
Avhich  signified  little  in  the  political  terminology  of  the  day 
except  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  corruptions  which  had  gradu- 
ally been  grafted  on  the  Government  since  the  experimerital 
days  of  Thiers,  and  preached  the  "rights  of  man"  to  his  Parisian 
constituents. 

After  the  Panama  scandal,  which  became  the  graveyard  of 
so  many  political  reputations,  Millerand  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Socialist  Left  and  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Chamber 
in  several  matters  of  social  legislation.  The  Left  then  numbered 
only  sixty  members,  but,  owing  to  the  disorganized  Right 
wrought  by  Panama,  it  was  able  to  win  some  legislative  victories. 

From  1892  until  1896  Millerand  also  edited  the  organ  of  the 
Socialist  Left,  La  Petite  Republique.  Once  Deputy  Lavertujon 
imagined  himself  insulted  by  the  paper,  so  he  challenged  the 
editor  and  wounded  him  in  a  sword  duel.  In  this  paper,  as 
well  as  in  the  Chamber,  Millerand's  policy  gradually  became 
more  reformist  and  less  revolutionary.  His  program  for  the 
party  at  first  included  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  then  the  international  association  of  labor.  How- 
ever, from  the  time  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister,  in  1899,  he 
had  little  to  do  with  organized  Unified  Socialism  and  limited 


FOR    PRANCE    FIRST    AND    ALWAYS. 

Putting  behind  him  his  Socialistic  youth,  Alexandre  Millerand, 

recently  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic,  has  become 

"  France's  Arch-Militarist,"  in  the  opinion  of  his  old  associates 

and  an  ardent  patriot  in  the  view  of  the  world  at  large. 


himself  to  practical  reforms  in  the  social  order  which  knew  little 
political  and  less  class  distinctions.  Among  these  reforms  were 
the  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  between  labor  and 
capital,  morale  in  the  mercantile  marine,  trade  ethics  and  tech- 
nical education,  the  formation  within  the  Government  of  the 
Direction  du  Travail  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the 
old-age  pension  project  which  became  a  law  in  1905,  labor- 
union  representation  on  the  Supreme  Labor  Council,  the  or- 
ganization of  local  labor  councils,  the  raising  of  the  status  of 
factory  inspectors,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  long  since 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  working  class,  many  of  which 
had  become  a  dead  letter. 

His  editorship  of  La  Lanterne  in  1898  suddenly  revealed  how 
far  he  had  departed  from  the  true  Marxist  tradition,  had,  indeed, 
reached  the  parting  of  the  ways  with  the  French  doctrinaires, 
and  was  beginning  to  turn  an  austere,  uncompromising  front 
toward  his  associates  of  other  days.  The  period  of  his  revealed 
transition  corresponds  with  the  first  period  of  the  Dreyfus  case 

— the  growing  realization  that  it 
had  been  a  stupendous  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  Millerand 
fought  a  pistol  duel  with  an  anti- 
Dreyfusard  and  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  the  office  of  La 
Lanterne  at  the  hands  of  Madame 
Paulmier,  the  wife  of  a  Deputy 
who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
paper.  Mr.  Olivier,  the  assistant 
editor,  received  the  bullet  in- 
tended for  his  chief. 

And  so  when  Millerand  was 
induced  to  join  the  famous 
"Cabinet  of  Republican  De- 
fense," formed  by  Mr.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  in  June,  1899,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  France 
was  a  bigger  thing  than  the  Socia- 
list party,  bigger  even  than  the 
International.  This  Ministry  was 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  France  from  the  monarchi- 
cal and  clerical  reactionism  into 
which,  in  a  dying  effort,  the 
anti-Dreyfusard  forces  had  been 
molded.  In  this  Ministry  were 
represented  counter-forces  rather 
than  political  parties  or  factions. 
Millerand,  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, found  himself  sitting  at 
the  side  of  the  aristocratic  Minis- 
ter of  War,  General  le  Marquis 
de  Galliffet,  who  had  ordered  his 
father  shot  in  the  Commune 
twenty-eight  years  before. 

In  spite  of  his  defense  by  Jean 
Jaures,  who  also  was  a  French- 
man first  and  a  Socialist  afterward,  the  Socialists  denounced 
his  acceptance  of  a  post  in  a  bourgeois  Ministry  and  expelled 
him  from  the  party.  He  still  retained,  however,  his  position 
in  several  so-called  Socialist  organizations,  notably  that  of 
President  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Pro- 
tection of  Workers. 

The  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  lasted  until  1902,  when 
Millerand  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  re- 
called by  Mr.  Briand,  seven  years  later,  and  the  portfolio  of 
Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs  given  him.  Mr.  Briand 
reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  November,  1910,  but  Millerand 
declined  further  to  serve;  he  had  ably  seconded  Premier  Briand 
in  ending  the  railway  strike  of  the  month  before  by  calling  the 
strikers  under  the  colors,  as  he  "would  not  permit  the  nation 
to  be  tyrannized  by  labor,"  but  he  declined  to  abandon  his  doc- 
trine of  compulsory  arbitration,  or  to  agree  to  restrict  the 
unionizing  of  public  servants. 

The  way  in  which  the  three  ex-Socialists,  Briand  as  Premier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Viviani,  Minister  of  Labor,  and 
Millerand,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs, 
handled  the  great  railway  strike  of  October,  1910,  has  often 
been  cited  as  proof  of  the  changed  attitude  taken  by  Socialists 
when  they  find  themselves  burdened  by  a  national  responsi- 
bility.    Mr.  Littlefield  writes: 

The  strike  had  been  arranged  for  the  15th.  Tt  prematurely 
broke  out  on  the  Nord  Railroad  on  the  11th.  Reports  came 
from  all  sides  of  the  sabotage'  practised   by  the  strikers.     The 
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Economy  and  Stai 


0\  ERLAND  Economy  and  Stamina  have  been 
recorded    in    many    ways   and    under    many 
conditions  over  a   long  period  of  time. 

New  records  continue  to  emphasize,  even 
though  they  can  not  increase,  the  Overland 
reputation. 

Recently  a  ^toik  Overland  established  the  re- 
mark, ible  new  Transcontinental  Economy  Record 
ot   11 .1   miles   per  gallon   over  every  kind  of  road 


in  every  variety  of  weather  on  the  3442  miles  fror 
New  York  to  San  Erancisco. 

For  179  continuous  hours  night  and  day  th 
car  averaged  19.2  miles  per  hour  in  the  hands  c 
25  different  drivers  who  had  never  before  see; 
this  car!  It  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  c 
the  astonishing  ability  of  Overland  under  advers 
conditions. 

As  in  every  one  of  hundreds  of  other  gruelin; 


Willys-Overland  Limited')  Toronto,  Canada 


WILLYS-OVERLAN 

Sedans,   Coupes, 
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ts — including  the  record  10,000  Mile  Non-Stop 
>nomy  Run  at  Philadelphia  averaging  27.8 
es  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  the  unprece- 
ited  Mt.  Washington  climb  to  the  highest 
nt  so  far  reached  by  a  motor  car  on  this,  the 
est  eastern  mountain  top — Overland  mechan- 
action  was  as  satisfying  as  its  remarkable  fuel 
nomy. 
priplex  Springs   protected   the  fine  alloy  steels 


of  Overland  from  the  racking  and  wrenching  of 
these  thousands  of  miles  of  transcontinental  high- 
ways. They  in  a  large  measure  make  possible 
Economy  and  Stamina  in  Overland. 

Any  Overland  in  every-day  use  delivers  a 
maximum  of  Mileage,  Comfort,  Utility  for  every 
cent  of  operating  cost — and  continues  to  do  it  at 
upkeep  cost  well  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
average  income! 


,    TOLEDO,    OHIO 

and  Roadsters 


The  John  N.  Willys  Export  Corporation,  New  York 
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Government  promptly  issued  "militarization"  orders  lo  all 
railway  sen  ants  liable  for  military  service  tor  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  days'  instruction,  but  Leaving  them,  nevertheless,  to  carry 
on  their  ordinary  work.  Refusal  on  their  part  to  comply  would 
have  caused  the  delinquents  to  come  under  military  discipline. 
The  h<  -   thus  taken  out   of  the  strike,  which   gradually 

broke  down.  In  the  debates  which  followed  in  the  Chamber 
the  Ministry  was  roundly  rebuked  by  the  Left  groups,  but  even 
they  became  divided  when  it  was  learned  that  the  drastic 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  had  probably  prevented 
a  revolution,  or  at  least  the  starvation  of  the  cities  of  France. 
That  three  reputed  Socialist  Ministers  could  so  act  against 
the  great  proletariat  of  France  was  discouraging  to  them. 
There  was  a  \  isihk  widening  of  the  rift  already  existing  between 
the  Extreme  Left  Socialists  and  Radical  Socialists,  led  by 
Jaures  and  Cruppi,  who  decided  to  swim  with  the  anarchist 
tide,  and  the  more  moderate  section,  which  was  disposed  to 
form  a  "party  of  order."  It  was  the  latter  section  which  kept 
the  Brian. 1  Government  in  office,  but  its  reconstruction  was 
inevitable. 

Passing  over  the  Caillauz  Ministry  of  1911.  with  the  Agadir 
crbis.  we  come  to  the  Poincare'  Ministry  of  1912.  in  which  Mr. 
Millerand  took  the  portfolio  of  war.  This  was  called  the 
"(ireat  Ministry."  the  "National  Ministry,*'  on  account  of 
Its  distinguished  personnel,  for  in  it  three  former  Premiers  held 
portfolios  Raymond  Poincare.  Leon  Bourgeois,  and  Aristide 
Briand.  During  his  tenure  of  office  Millerand  was  obliged  to 
combat  the  ant imilitarist  movement  organized  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor  under  the  guise  of  financial  army  reform. 
This  systematic  scheme  to  teach  treason  to  the  youth  of  France 
had  made  great  headway  under  the  teachers*  unions  when  the 
Government  ordered  their  dissolution. 

The  reasons  why  Millerand  resigned  from  the  "National 
Ministry"  on  January  12.  1913,  are  worth  relating.  Premier 
Poincare*  had  been  severely  censured  because  his  dov eminent  had 
reinstated  lieutenant-Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  the  man  in  whose 
distorted  brain  the  famous  Dreyfus  case  was  born  and  through 
whose  machinations  it  had  become  a  great  national  disgrace. 
Millerand.  a--  Minister  of  War.  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  reinstatement,  but  said,  in  extenuation,  that  it  was  in 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  by  his  predecessor,  Messimy,  but 
a-  the  act  was  causing  such  serious  attacks  on  the  Ministry  he 
desired  to  withdraw.  It  later  transpired  that  Millerand  took 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  act  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  Presidency  of  Poincare.  who  was  nominated  and  elected  at 
\'«  rsaillefl  a  few  days  later. 

When  the  Great  War  begun  Yiviani  was  Premier.      On  August 

1914,  he  reorganized  the  Government.    .Just  as  the  Ministry 

of    Waldeek-Rousseau    had    been    known    as    the    "Cabinet    of 

Republican   Defense,"  bo  'his  Ministry  became  known  as  the 

"Cabinet  of  National  Defense."     Again  were  represented  not 

political  parties  or  faction-,  but  rather  those  national  forces  which 
were  to  Bave  France,  this  time  from  the  Germans;  again  all 
political    differences   and    personal    animosities   were   buried   and 

forgotten  in  the  common  cause.     In  this  gnat  body  of  states- 

i  Millerand  In  Id  the  portfolio  of  war.     He  brought  to  the  post 

the    Lessons    he    had     learned    under    Premier,    now    President, 

Poincare.      He  was  now  absolutely  free  from   party  bias  and  a 

mizer. 

Then  it  was  thai  the  extremists,  casting  about  for  some  objeel 

on  which  to  unite  in  formulating  what  was  later  to  become  the 

"d<  campaign,    -elected    Millerand    and    his   conduct    of 

the   War  Office   a-   their   prey.      They   charged   him   with   failing 

t'>  live  up  to  the  duties  demanded  of  him  by  not  taking  them 
into  his  confidence  a-  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  of  being  loo 
bureaucratic,  too  autocratic,  too  undemocratic  generally.   They, 

with  the  help  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber,  were  constantly 
foi-  tying    subordinate-    upon    him,    until,    to    use   his   own 

word-,  he  became  "th<   prisoner  of  those  BubordinateB."    On  the 

v.  hli  deprn  i.ng  Joffre  of  some  of 

the  prerogi  riotly  military  office.     His  accusations 

General   Sarrail,   who   had   failed    before   the   German 

»wn  Pr  panded  the  political  opposition  against   him, 

and  rather  that*  be  further  subordinated  to  the  three  Assistant 

ties  of  War.  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chamber 

to  fasten  on  him.  he  surrendered  hi-  portfolio  to  General  Gallieni, 

hero  of  the  di '  Paris,  w  hi  a  Briand  formed  t  he  ( loali- 

I    ibinel  <>n  Octob  r  25,  1915. 

Millerand   returned   to   his  duties  in    the  Chamber  and   lo 

•k  a-  lawyer  and  publicist,  always  with  a  philosophic  ac- 

4  the   pn  •  d   a  determiner]   effort    to   improve   the 

future.     In  the  //.  .'         Mondt     he  treated  of  Prussian 

militarism  from  -.anon-  points  of  view  and  -lowed  how  the  war 
be  won  until  it  was  destroyed.     In  the  Chamber,  on 
November    it.    1917,    four   month-   before   the   gnat    German 
offensive  in  Picardy,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  Caporetto,  heelo- 
I:    "One   army,   one   battle-line,    and   one   su- 


preme command,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic."  And 
from  that  time  on  until  he  succeeded  Clemenceau  last  January 
as  President  of  the  Council  and  Foreign  Minister,  he  became  the 
patient,  insistent  repairer  of  the  bloc  national  which  gave  the 
Tiger  his  successive  parliamentary  majorities.  In  March,  1919, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  head- 
quarters at  Strassbourg. 

When  he  finally  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  he  found  a  Chamber, 
born  of  the  war  in  the  preceding  November,  more  jingo  than 
national  and  far  more  bourgeois  than  Socialist  and  Labor 
opinion  would  admit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  much  of  the  Tiger's  prey,  particularly  the  surviving 
"defeatists." 

Three  great  problems  confronted  him:  The  execution  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  academic 
alliance  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  new  Chamber,  mainly  composed  of  new  men,  jealously 
watched  his  performance. 

At  the  Interallied  Congress  at  San  Remo  he  brought  about 
that  cohesion  between  the  Allies  which  caused  them  to  present 
an  almost  uncompromising  front  toward  Germany  at  Boulogne 
and  unity  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  question;  at  Spa  he  got 
France  her  German  coal;  at  Hythe  he  reached  the  parting  of 
the  ways  with  Lloyd  George  in  regard  to  Soviet  Russia;  at 
Aix-les-Bains  he  established  harmony  with  Italy,  in  spite  of 
the  hitter's  policy  toward  the  Moscow7  Government. 

But  these  uncertain  diplomatic  victories  were  completely 
thrown  in  the  shade  by  his  triumphant  policy  in  regard  to 
Poland,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  strike  at  the  ex- 
tremists at  home  through  Soviet  Russia,  and  at  the  growing 
(Jerman  arrogance  through  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
conference  at  Geneva. 

These  were  the  great  political  assets  which  carried  him 
triumphantly  to  the  Palais  d'Elysee  before  events  had  time  to 
divert  them  from  their  course  or  to  diminish  their  glory  in  the 
eves  of  Frenchmen. 

THE  TRAGIC  LAST  DAYS  OF  VICTORIANO 
!  HUERTA,  FORMER  MEXICAN  PRESIDENT 

FEW  AMERICANS  KNOW  the  final  chapter  of  the  story 
of  Victoriano  Uuerta,  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  period 
subsequent  to  his  fall  as  President  of  Mexico.  The  de- 
posed President's  attempt  to  enter  Mexico  to  head  a  revolution 
against  Carranza  was  practically  the  last  of  his  exploits  to  fur- 
nish live  newspaper  "copy,"  and  after  that  nothing  much  was 
heard  of  the  erstwhile  executive  until  his  death  at  El  Paso. 
Recently  a  detailed  account  of  lluerta's  last  days  has  appeared 
in  "Intimate  Pages  of  Mexican  History"  (Doran),  a  volume  by 
Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  the  wife  of  the  former  American  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Mexico.  In  this  narrative  the  formerly  imperious 
head  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  pictured  as  a  vanquished 
old  man,  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  country,  hopeless  and  ill.  In  a 
modest  two-story  house  in  El  Paso  lie  spent  his  few  remaining 
days  after  his  illness  had  reached  the  point  where  the  American 
authorities  had  ordered  his  release  from  custody,  and  there  he 
died  on  the  night  of  January  13,  1916.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  "the  story  is  brief,  bald,  and  terrible  as  Destiny  in  her 
most  careless  moments."  The  account  begins  with  lluerta's 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  on  his 
ill-fated  journey  to  Mexico  lo  start  his  revolution: 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  July  day  in  the  Federal 
court-room  in  El  Paso  that  Mr.  Tom  Lea,  his  attorney,  first 
saw  the  "silent  old  warrior,"  as  he  calls  him,  advancing  with 
outstretched  hand,  courteous  manner,  and  a  long,  searching  gaze. 

He  had  been  arrested  a  few  hours  before  at  Newman  Station, 
eighteen  miles  northeast  of   El   Paso,  on   the  Rock  Island   Road, 

as  he  stept  from  the  train  to  greet  General  Pascual  Orozco. 
These  two  men,  once  vrictor  and  vanquished,  at  last  fatalistically 
to  involve  each  other  in  death,  were  then  arrested,  together 
with  lluerta's  two  sons-in-law  and  General  Cans,  an  octoge- 
narian and  innocuous  son  of  Mars,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
jail  with  men  of  various  colors  and  crimes.  A  cash  bond  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  Huerta,  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  Orozco,  and  smaller  sums  for  the  others,  after  which 
General  Huerta  was  temporarily  released  from  custody,  tho  kept 
under  the  strictest  surveillance  by  United  States  officials.  The 
next  day,  however,  orders  were  received  from  Washington  for 
them  all  to  he  taken  again  into  custody.  Orozco  escaped  shortly 
after  his  arrest,  forfeiting  lis  bond.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
lluerta's  attorney  to  have  Huerta  freed  on  a  larger  bond  than 
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Write  for  free  book, 
Getting  Maximum 
Pulley  Efficiency" 


MERiCAM 

51        STEEL  SPLIT  "^ 

Alleys 


Test  No.  1.  By  delicately  calibrated  dynamometer  to  indicate  saving  of 
H.P.  by  "American"  Pulleys  because  of  less  air  displacement  in  revolv- 
ing. The  edre-on  arms  of  "Americans"  cut  the  air  instead  of  fanning  it. 


Test  No.  2.  Prony  brake  determines  extra  H.  P.  transmitted  with 
strong  but  lisht  "American"  Pulley  and  reduced  belt  slip  at  various 
load?. 


Test  No.    3.     Tortional  test  for  ultimate  strength  shows  "American" 
Pulleys  resisting  until  strain  is  safely  beyond  normal  conditions. 


Where  These  Tests  Could  be  Made  Only 
One  Type  of  Pulley  Would  be  Used 

NOTHING  has  awakened  power  users  to  the 
efficiency-increasing  possibilities   of   pulleys 
so  much  as  the  exhaustive  research  work  of 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

The  three  devices  illustrated  here  are  typical 
methods  by  which  power  users  could  really  judge 
with  confidence  the  efficiency  of  various  kinds  of 
pulleys. 

Data  sheets  showing  results  of  completed  tests 
are  available  to  any  executive  or  engineer. 

We  wish  that  every  power  user  were  equipped 
to  make  these  and  all  of  our  other  tests  in  his  own 
plant.  They  would  have  a  tremendous  influence 
in  helping  him  reduce  his  operating  costs. 

Even  the  data  sheets  describing  our  own  research 
work  will  give  you  a  new  basis  for  pulley  buying. 
Will  you  tell  us  where  we  might  send  them  to  you? 

For  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer,  see  Donnelley's  Red  Book, 
on  file  at  all  leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 

The  American  Pulley  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JL     %J  ,,,1  <l  JM,  tv  JL 

"A  wheel  with  .1  broad  rim  transn  it- 
ting  power  from  01  imparting  powei  ii> 
ui.u  hinery,  01  changing  the  direction  of 

motion  by  means  .'I  .t  ll.it  belt." 
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Break  on  ItuiJc  Wall 


Adjustable  B/cwoUl  Patch  Being  Inserted 


Repair  Computed 


Illustration  shows  a  break  on  the  in  uie  of  a  tire  beinr  repaired  on  the 

■   ■■  •     '                             I  Patch.  (                        ioi.s 

Jar  '■     ■  'iti  are  (ictffl  in  :■            ■        ,;rar  lire 

<  ■    '■          <>ir  Service  Statu:     l> 


Copyright  1  H'i'i.  by  r.w  Goodyear  Tire  iV-  Rubber  Co. 
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How  Goodyear  Service 
Accompanies  You  Everywhere 


itiufitiiiitiinrna 


""""" iiiiitiiiuumiiiiiimiiiiiNiMtimitiMiiiiimiuiiiHiiiiitiiiiimiiiJitiruniNmHHinitiiiiri iiiiiiiiniitii ■■MHiimHiHiiiiinniiiiiiimMimiiiminmniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

"I  found  out  last  summer  how  valuable  are  Goodyear  Tire  Savers.  On  a  hot 
day  an  old  casing  blew  out,  making  a  jagged  hole  in  the  tire.  1  put  in  a 
Goodyear  Adjustable  Blowout  Patch  without  cement  and  drove  a  hundred 
miles  into  Chicago.  The  tire  went  close  to  2,000  miles  after  I  had  it  perma- 
nently vulcanized.  As  I  had  no  spare,Iwould  have  lostthat2,  OOOmiles  with- 
out the  Goodyear  Patch." — G.  H.  Johnston,  6532  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago 

iiiuiiiuiiuioiii in miimmiiiiiumiiiiuiiiiiiimaiiiiiiiiii  iiiiuiiiiHiiiiiiiiiuffifiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiifiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiitiiimtiiiiiiitmiiH^  iiiiuiMiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitin iiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimtiiiiuiniiimntinKn 


EVEN  when  you  are  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  a 
worn  and  faithful  casing  finally  lets  go,  Goodyear 
Service  provides  the  means  for  an  immediate  and  effi- 
cient repair. 

It  does  this  by  providing  an  adjustable  blowout  patch, 
and  other  Goodyear  Tire  Savers,  and  by  teaching  the 
simple,  easy  ways  to  use  them,  through  advice  and  through 
Goodyear' s  Tire  Conservation  Lessons. 

In  this  fashion,  users  are  helped  to  get  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment  and  of  mileage  from  their  tires  with  the  least 
possible  effort,  time  and  expense. 

Thus  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  is  completed:  in  the 
building  of  a  fine  tire,  in  its  convenient  distribution  and 
finally  in  the  delivery  to  the  user  of  every  possible  mile. 

At  the  nearest  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  ask  for 
Goodyear  Tire  Savers,  and  for  the  six  Tire  Conservation 
Lessons — these  provide  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 
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the  first.  He  was.  however,  told  by  the  government  authorities 
that  Huerta  would  under  no  circumstances  be  released. 
Habeas  corpus  in  nit:  the  only  remedy  available,  he  was  advised 

of  his  rights,  l>ut  in  that  imperious  way  of  Ins  he  answered, 
•■(i  other  men  l>oiuls.  and  they  can  keep  me,  for  I  will 

i  wish."  Probably  in  his  Indian  way  he  felt  as  did 
Ulysses,  when,  -mking  his  l>reast.  he  eluded  his  heart,  saying: 
"Bear  this,  too:  thou  hast  supported  greater  things."  He  .lid 
not  know  it  was  the  end. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  was  removed  to  Fori  Bliss,  seven 
miles  from  Kl  Pa>o.  and  inn  into  the  abandoned  hospital — a 
civilian  prisoner,  in  a  military  cantonment,  with  a  guard  of  six 
civilian  men,  and  furthermore  under  bond. 

Hi<  wir,  and  children,  his  two  old  Indian  -isters  and  other 
t's.  r-  of  bis  family,  came  to  Kl  Paso  soon  alter  his  arrest. 
Every  day  toward  evening  they  would  go  out  from  the  city, 
with  something  of  tribal  dignity  about  them,  to  visit  the  cap- 
rief,  and  take  him  little  offerings.  The\  never  saw  him, 
however,  except  in  the  presence  of  his  jailers.  The  mutual 
affection  ami  devotion  of  Huerta  and  hi-  family  were  most 
touching.  To  the  usual  Mexican  mark-  of  respect  for  the  head 
of  tin  family  was  an  added  measure  of  reverence  for  one  so 
unfortunate  and  BO  patient,  all  realizing  that  "the  things  which 
before  his  soul  would  not  touch,  now.  through  anguish,  were  his 
m< . 

Huerta's  quarters  at  the  hospital  were  cold.  damp,  and  mea- 
ly furnished.  He  ate  but  little  of  the  unaccustomed  food  and 
>k  little  exercise.  After  a  time  he  became  ill  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  small  cottages  originally  built  for  officers. 
Id  seems  to  have  remained  reasonably  cheerful,  however,  taking 
an  interesl  in  everything  going  on,  particularly  the  Great  War. 
\V.   n  ad  further: 

Id  would  spend  loiiir  hours  standing  on  the  veranda  of  the 
little  Fort  Bliss  cottage,  looking  toward  the  Mexican  horizon, 
and  he  talked  much  of  mi  pais.  Sometimes  in  speaking  of  his 
own  and  Mexico's  misfortunes,  he  would  say:  "I  failed  because 
1  was  obliged  to  try  the  impossible.  Mexico  can  not  live  without 
the  favor  of  the  United  States,  or.  at  least,  without  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  .its  indifference.     1    had   neither."     Often,  too,  as  he 

•  id  looking  to  the  south,  he  would  paraphrase  Lerdo's famous 
remark.  Baying:  "Would  that  the  desert  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  had  remained  a  desert — and  that  the  friars 
had  never  brought  donkeys  from  Spain!" 

A'  night  hi-  pleasure  was  to  watch  the  stars  shining  above 
the  southern  horizon.  He  was  well  versed  in  astronomy,  and 
the  great  processional  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  he  would 
hail  by  name  a-  tin-  seasons  broughl  them  into  view,  seemed  to 
give  him  solace.  Often  he  would  sret  up  in  the  small  hours  of 
sleepless    nights    and    watch    them    in    silence    from    the   narrow 

•anda. 

Whatever  the  impatience  ravaging  his  breast,  lie  betrayed 

little  of  it.  beyond  occasionally  asking  hi-  attorney  if  he  were 
Boon  to  come  up  for  trial. 

fev.    month-,  however,  a  great   physical  change  was 

apparent  in  him.     He  grev.  thin,  almost  emaciated,  became  very 

nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  starting  at  the  slightest  sound.     It  was 

iii-    time    that    Huerta    realized   with  an   intuitive 

ization  'hat  p<  elf-deception    that   he  was  lost, 

In-  power  vanished,  his  cause  dead.     Being  thus  done  with  hope. 

the  physical  ill  that    might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  been 

held  in  check,  took  an  unr<  sisted  course.     The  hour  of  hi-  arrival 

in    Kl    Paso    had    '■  hour  of   destiny,    hi-   and    his 

fing   loudly    in    the   old    Indian'-   ear-.      They    were 

botl  tiny. 

II  .■  Vera   Cruz,  or  even   in  Mexico 

'  An  o  -'ii  bullet  would  have  been 

opitious  to  hi-  renown.      But,  a-  in  hi-  life  events  were 

untoward,  bo  in  hi-  death.     I  to  die  a-  mi.-  guilty,  before 

■   :  ipably  each    accomplishes    his 

d(  --in;.  in  ii  -  intrinsic  form  '<>  the  end. 

Tin-  continual  p  his  jailer    wore  on  him  greatly,  for 

iiad.  like  all   men  of  1;  olitude.      Tiny  had 

0  him,  and   rendered   hi-   iiupri-onuient 
rible,  ler   their  order-  were  never  to  let  him  out 

Of     '  ThO     h"     continued      t,,      joke     with 

■  mi  in  hi  English,  it   vt  n't  hat 

failing.     Hi-  !•  ttorney,  becoming  alarmed, 

ed  authorities  •>(  In-  condition  and   protested  at    bis 

fur  ofinement.     For  some  they  could  gel 

i  In-  gradually  grew  v. or-'  .  lying  on  hi-  cot  the 
n  of. the  time,  with  hi  irned  t,,  the  wall. 

grim,  antique      th.-   \  a nq ui.-h«-d    in   the  hands 
of  th-  -wo,  wo  to  him! 


made  for  the  ca]  eleaa  on  his 


personal  recognizance,  and  he  was  allowed  to  join  his  family  in  a 
house  that  had  been  rented  at  El  Paso.     The  account  continues: 

It  was  here  thai  he  made  his  will,  leaving  his  bond,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  and  was  the 
only  thing  he  possest,  to  his  wife.  This  she  never  recovered, 
and  she  is  now  living  in  poverty  in  Havana.  Part  of  the  bond 
was  claimed  by  counsel,  part  went  to  bondsmen  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bonds  of  I'aseual  Qrozco  (which  was,  of  cour.se, 
forfeited),  and  Fuentes  and  Quiroz,  Huerta's  sons-in-law,  and 
others.  The  remainder  Avas  lost  in  favor  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  at  this  house,  too,  that  Fate  was  too  make  the  most 
grotesque  of  all  her.  gestures  where  Huerta  was  concerned.  It 
would  have  been  even  indecorously  melodramatic,  had  it  not 
been  her  way  of  pointing  Huerta  from  the  human  stage,  the 
always  august  act,  whatever  be  its  form. 

On  a  bitter  January  night  a  large  man  with  thick,  black 
whiskers,  speaking  excellent  Spanish,  knocked  late  at  Huerta's 
door.  He  was  admitted.  He  told  Sefiora  de  Huerta  that  he 
was  a  physician  and  a  great  admirer  of  her  gifted  and  perse- 
cuted husband.  He  asked  to  examine  him,  after  which  he  stated 
that  unless  an  immediate  operation  was  performed,  in  thirty- 
six  hours  he  would  be  among  the  dead.  He  so  alarmed  both 
Huerta  and  his  wife  that  they  consented  to  the  operation  that 
same  night.  The  black-whiskered  stranger  then  made  two 
abdominal  incisions,  without  anesthetics,  and  furthermore  did 
not  sew  up  the  wounds,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  night 
of  mystery  whence  he  came.  Huerta  diod  three  days  after  the 
fantastic  and  fatal  occurrence. 

The  scenes  connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  the  former 
Mexican  Executive  are  thus  described: 

It  was  on  the  night  of  January  13  (1916),  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock,  that  Huerta's  attorney  was  called  by  telephone 
to  the  house  on  Stanton  Street.  It  was  only  too  evident 
that  the  old  Indian  lay  on  his  death-bed.  His  face,  which  had 
become  very  small,  was  gray  with  that  strango  Indian  grayness 
preceding  dissolution.  His  eyes,  once  vigilant  and  restless,  were 
dull  and  quiet. 

Kneeling  about  the  narrow  bed  were  his  wifo  and  children  and 
his  two  old  Indian  sisters.  His  wrife,  still  beautiful,  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  virtues  and  pitied  for  her  misfortunes, 
had  not  ceased  during  many  hours  to  recite  the  Sorrowful 
Mysteries  of  her  Rosary.  His  daughter  Elena,  who  kept  his 
hand  prest  closely  in  hers,  had  a  voice  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  at  intervals  would  sing  familiar  hymns  of  the  church 
and  songs  of  the  patria  whose  soil  he  was  no  more  to  tread. 

A  Mexican  priest  and  an  American  Army  chaplain  knelt  near, 
continuing  to  absolve  him.  The  final  and  majestic  words  of 
the  dismissal:  "Go  forth,  O  Christian  soul,  from  this  world,  in 
the  name  of  Ood  the  Father  Almighty  who  created  thee,"  made 
of  the  lowly  room  a  mansion-hall 

Outside,  in  corridor  and  vestibule,  were  friends  also  fallen 
from  high  estate,  partakers  of  his  misfortunes  and  of  their 
country's.  In  the  street  were  many  Indians  in  prayer  and 
tears,  for  it.  is  recorded  of  Ilucr.ta  that  even  in  his  poverty  he 
was  never  too  poor  to  dispense  alms 

Toward  the  last  his  wile  entreated  him  to  make  the  famous 
"statement"  that  he  had  so  often  promised.  But  he  answered 
her:  "No,  to  what  end?  I  die  at  peace  with  Ood  and  man. 
I  forgive  all  who  have  injured  me  -  most  fully  tin*  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  h<-  never  understood,  and  I  ask  pardon  of 
all  whom  I  have  wronged.  The  rest  I  leave  to  Ood,  into  whose 
hands  I  entrust  my  poor  family."  After  this  he  became  rest- 
less, twitching  at  his  covers,  muttering  indistinctly,  in  evident 
solicitude  of  his  wife  and  children.  Once  they  caught  the  words: 
"If  any  money  is  ever  realized  OB  anything  I  possess,  let  the 
poor  have  a  share." 

Then  raising  himself  slightly,  he  begged  his  daughter  to  sing 
again,  saying,  "Thy  voice  is  like  an  angel's  Voice." 

Shortly    afterward    he   entered    into    the   death-agony.     He 

spoke  only   once   more  and    the   words  were  very  simple,   "todo 

pur  Ins  pobres"  ("All  for  the  poor"). 

A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  he  passed  away,  his  face 
turned   to  the  south.    .    .    .    Huerta    had    "gone." 

On    the    second    day    after    his    death    the    mortal    remains   of 

ex-President   Huerta  were  carried  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the 

Concordia  Cemetery,  east  of  Hie  city,  where  1'hey  were  placed  in 
a  stone  vault  beside  those  of  I'aseual  Orozco,  who  had  been 
shot  and  killed  by  the  Texas  Rangers,  a  few  months  before, 
near  Van   Horn,  ninety  miles  from  El  Paso. 

Father  .Joyce,  the  priest  who  had  anointed  him  for  his  last 
journey,  and  Mr.  Tom  Lea,  his  attorney,  were  the  only  Americans 
in  the  little  gathering  that  heard  the  heavy,  iron-grated  door 
close  upon  the  form  and  features  of  Huerta,  crushf  at  last  by 
what    he  had   been  wont  to  '-all  "el  Coloso  (l<i  Norlc." 
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-as  good  as  tkeirbond 
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MODERN  business  places  a 
premium  on  the  integrity 
of  men  and  corporations.  It  is 
called  good- will  and  its  value  is 
without  price. 

The  old  Roman  counsel ' '  caveat 
emptor",  let  the  buyer  beware,  has 
been  supplanted  by  mutual  con- 
fidence between  buyer  and  seller. 
Today,  repeat  orders  are  coveted 
more  than  first  sales. 

Your  business  letters  are  im- 
portant factors  in  building  good- 
will— their  message,  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written,  the 
impression  they  make.  Letters 
written  on  Systems  Bond  in- 


spire confidence — there  is  char* 
acter  between  the  words,  and  be- 
hind them!  Its  crisp  firmness 
gives  it  a  dependable  feel — a 
likeable  crackle. 

Systems  is  a  business  man's 
bond.  Its  fine  rag-content  quality 
never  varies.  It  is  loft-dried  and 
scrupulously  inspected,  yet  it  is 
reasonably  priced,  everywhere. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions—  and  including  the 
well-known  Pilgrim,Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


The'Rag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  "Reasonable  Trice 
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It  Pays  to  Smile 
with   Pretty    Teeth 

2  Tests  Show  Way 

Whiri  teeth,  radiant  with  pearly  luster  and 
enthroned  in  pink,  health)  minis  these 
make  nile    irresistibly    charming       \ml 

both  are  assured  by  Revelation  Tooth  Powder. 
which  cleans  your  teeth  without  Grit  and  keeps 
your  gums   firm   and   strong. 

nd  bniisis  the  delicate  gum 
margins  about  your  teeth,  opening  the  way 
to  pyorrhea.  That  is  why  multitudes  have 
turned  from  gritty  pastes  to  "Revelation" 
after  making  two  simple  • 

Make  This  Grit  Test 

Rub  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  on  the 
inside  of  \"iir  wrist,  where  the  skiri 
i-  1H..M  tender.  Note  its  velvety 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  all 
grit.  Or.  massage  your  gums  with 
"Revelation"  and  enjoy  the  cooling 
softness  which  relieves  all  irritation 
instantly. 

Make  This   Cleansing  Test 


*rx 


r 


SP" 


Place     a     s  tn  all     quantity     of 

"Revelation"   in    your  hand.     Wrap 

an  handkerchief  01  piece  of  sterile 

around    your  finger      Dip  this 

into  id  then  into  tin  pow »! » r , 

and  rub  an)  sr.nn  on  ;inv  tooth.      See 

tain  is  remove  d     <  )i. 

brush  all  your  tee  th  with  "Revelation' 

and  see    how  quickly  they  ar<    made 

irly  whil 

!  Powdi  t    instantl)     ai  resta 

fermentation,    which    causes    must    tooth    and 

trouble  i.  u  nth     "  k<  \  t  lation  " 

I 

I  t  ion"     is     a     powder, 

N')  I     \    P  \x  I  I       P  ontain    glj  1 1  rine. 

•inn."     The    !>■•■•:       /'■      •  -■  d    by 

■    Harden     thr     Gums 
ell    is   ili  an  and   polish  th<    teeth 

I        •  ir    you    sk  it  It 

•vith 
•i  or  mom      I 

REVELATION 

TOOTH    POWDER 

Mad*  Only  By 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

San   Francisco 

Branch «»      N«w  York,  Chic»ro 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
Continued 


FROM   SEAWEED   TO   "SAKE"   IN 
TOKYO  EATING-HOUSES 

NO  traveler  in  Tokyo  need  go  hungry 
if  ho  is  reasonably  provided  with  the 
needful,  for  ho  finds  places  where  "oats" 
of  various  kinds  are  purveyed  every  few 
hundred  feet  as  he  wanders  about  the  city. 
The  Japanese  capital  boasts  practically  one 
eating-house  for  every  one  hundred  and 
fiftj  of  the  population,  or  a  total  of  almost 
fourteen  thousand  establishments  where 
one  may  be  relieved  of  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
The  varieties  of  food  are  numerous  and,  to 
the  man  from  the  Occident,  somewhat  be- 
w  ildering.  This  confusion  is  due  in  part  to 
methods  of  cooking  use>d  by  the  Orientals, 
and  is  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  Japaneso  restaurants  deal 
only  in  specialties.  Thus,  many  Tokyo 
restaurants  offer  nothing  but  beef  and  rico 
and  others  specialize  exclusively  in  eels. 
The  latter  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  Japs,  and 
hence  the  eel-houses  enjoy  wide  popularity, 
despite  the  lack  of  variety  in  their  menus. 
Meat  was  once  looked  upon  by  the  Japa- 
nese as  an  unclean  food,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  eaten  extensively.  The  places 
that  serve  it  are  called  gyu-nabes,  or  beef 
restaurants.  The  name  is  inaccurate  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  poorer  sec- 
tions, where  more  pork  is  eaten  than  beef. 
Some  of  these  gyu-nabes  also  servo  horse- 
meat,  a  fact  announced  by  a  red  cherry- 
flower  painted  on  their  sign-boards.  Places 
where  table-d1  hdte  dinners  are  served  are 
known  in  Japan  as  kaiseki  restaurants. 
These  dinners  are  often  quite  elaborate, 
consisting  of  anywhere  from  seven  to  fif- 
toen  courses.  Certain  time-honored  rules 
are  observed  in  making  up  the  menus, 
which  must  invariably  contain  dishes  rep- 
resenting the  "five  different  tastes — sweet, 
salt,  bitter,  sour,  and  acrid" — and  also 
must  offer  products  from  both  sea  and 
mountain.  A  typical  menu  of  one  of  these 
kaiseki8  is  given  in  an  article  on  Japanese 
eating-houses  appearing  in  The  Japan 
Advertiser  (Tokyo),  from  which  we  quote: 

Te;i  and  cakes;  suimono,  or  soup  with 
fish  or  egg;    onuko,  or  fish  mixed  with  tiu'so 

and   flavored   with  vinegar;    kuchv-sawari, 

or  the  main  dish,  consisting  of  fish  linked 
or  broiled;  snsfiiiiii  or  arai,  which  is  r;i\\ 
in i.  tunny  or  fcare,  served  with  horseradish; 
chawan,  an  egg  custard  with  fish,  vege- 
tables, and  seaweed  buried  in  if;  nimono, 
<>r  boiled  fish;    fruit ,  rice,  and  pickles. 

This  art  iele  contains  detailed  descriptions 

of  -•  \  >  nd  of  t  he  different  classes  of  Japanese 

aurants  and  the  foods  they  serve.     In 

many  cases  the  prices  are  given  in  yen,  the 

unit    of    Japanese    currency,    worth    about 

fifty  cent-  in  American  money.     To  quote: 

Tin  menu  ;it  ,-i  beef-house  iv  not  much 
varied,  consisting  of  the  nabe,  tea,  rice, 
and   pickles.     Nabt   alone  meant    the  iron 

skillel  in  which  the  food  is  cooked.  The 
cooking   is  done   bj    the  customer,   no  skill 


being  required,  as  the  secret  of  good  nabe 
is  in  the  tenderness  of  the  meat  and  in  the 
sauce  which  is  prepared  by  the  house. 
Onions,  either  Bermuda  or  the  long  leek 
•variety,  tofu,  konyaku  (a  stringy  prepara- 
tion made  out  of  a  root),  and  sometimes  a 
cabbage-leaf  are  the  usual  ingredients 
which  aro  put  in  the  7iabe  along  with  the 
thin  slicos  of  meat.  Sake  can  be  had  if 
ordered.  A  reasonable  meal  at  a  beef- 
house  now  costs  about  1.50  yen,  altho  the 
nabe  alone  is  probably  listed  at  only  60 
or  70  sen. 

Another  name  by  which  this  dish  is  usu- 
ally known  outside  of  Tokyo  is  suki-yaki. 
This  is  derived  from  suki,  which  means  a 
spade,  and  yaki,  to  cook.  The  reason  for 
this  unusual  derivation  is  that  when  meat 
was  first  introduced  into  Japan  as  food  for 
humans  there  was  a  very  great  prejudice 
against  it.  Those  who  wished  to  indulge 
in  this  "unclean"  food  were,  forced  to  go 
into  the  mountains,  far  from  any  habitation 
and  conveniences,  and  they  made  use  of  the 
farmer's  broad  spade  on  which  to  cook  the 
meat.  Another  reason,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  Buddhism  preached  abstinence  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  that  the  Japanese  did 
not  look  with  favor  upon  meat  as  a  food 
was  that  flesh  has  always  been  eaten  by  t  he 
Eta,  or  the  outcast  class  of  the  country. 

Tori-nabe  is  prepared  in  exactly  tho  same 
way  as  gyu-nabe  except  that  chicken  or  duck 
is  used  instead  of  red  meat.  Chicken  res- 
taurants are  specialty  houses,  for  where  a 
chicken  sign  is  hung  out,  the  hungry  man 
need  expect  little  else.  Considerable  in- 
genuity is  shown  in  the  different  styles  of 
dishes.  Some  houses,  like  the  beef-house, 
give  the  customer  only  the  nabe  and  its 
accompaniment's  of  rice,  tea,  or  sake,  and 
pickles,  but  others  provide  a  large  meal  of 
varied  dishes. 

Tho  usual  indication  of  a  chicken  restau- 
rant is  a  banner  hung  at  the  top  of  a  bam- 
boo pole  on  which  is  the  ancient  ideograph 
for  bird  or  chicken,  which  is  almost  picture- 
writing. 

In  contradistinction  to  meat,  eels  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy. 
Eel  restaurants  aro  numerous  in  Tokyo, 
but  they  are  not  cheap. 

The  customer  is  served  in  private  rooms 
at  these  eel-houses,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
make  reservations  a  short  time  ahead. 
Kels  are  considered  very  nutritious  and  are 
eaten  by  all  classes.  It  is  a  favorite  disli 
with  coolies  when  they  have  tho  price— and 
they  will  spend  their  money  on  expensive 
food  in  preference  to  all  e>lso.  The  first. 
"ox"  day  in  tho  summer,  doyo,  or  period  of 
greatest  heat,  is  set  aside  as  a  special  day 
to  eat  ends. 

There  is  not  much  choice  in  the  way  in 
which  e^els  are  prepared.  Kabu-yaki  is  the 
name  erf  one  style.  Tim  bones  are*  all  re- 
moved, th 1  is  laid  out   flat  and  broiled 

over  a  charcoal  fire  with  a,  special  shoyu 
Bauce  and  served  on  a  big  flat  plate.  Rice 
is  also  served,  together  with  pickles  and 
tea.  One  service*  e)f  eels  prepared  in  kaba- 
yaki  style  costs  from  1  ye>n  to  15  yen,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  service  and  the 
restaurants. 

A  dish  that  is  less  expensive,  costing 
from  75  sen  to  1.50  yen  is  unagi-domburi. 
The  eels  are  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way  as  for  kdba-yaki,  but  are  served  in  a 
large  bowl  on  top  of  rice.  A  characteristic 
of  an  eel-house  is  the  long  wait  that  is  inevi- 
table  from  the  time  the  customer  arrived 
until  lie  is  served  with  food.  This  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  1  hat  the  eels  are  abso- 
lutely fresh  and  are'  only  killed  and  prepared 
after  the  customer  has  entered  the  door. 

A  Japanese  elish  that  share's  with  e-e-ls  a 
reputation  for  nutritive  value  is  tempura. 
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Forty  thousand  birds  would  be 
needed  to  carry  a  day's  grist  of 

messages  from  the  Mimeograph.    Five 

thousand  well-printed   copies  of  a  letter, 

bulletin,  form,  diagram,  or  design  is  its 

habitual  hourly  output.    It  is  the  quickest 

and  most  direct  means  of  speeding  the  idea 

from  its  author  to  the  many  who  should 

receive  it.    The  work  is  easily  and  privately 
done  at  negligible  cost— without  dirt  or  fuss.    This 

inexpensive  device  is  making  important  short  cuts  and 
saving  remarkable  sums  of  money  for  unnumbered  thou- 
sands of  the  world's  most  progressive  institutions.    Costs 
but  little  to  install  and  operate.    Let  us  show  you  how  it  will 
put  wings  to  your  ideas.    A  request  will  bring  new  booklet 
"L-10."    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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Re  finite  Soft  Water  mill 
lower  your  Operating  Costs 

IF  HARD  water  is  going  into  the  boilers  of  your 
power  plant,  into  the  dyehouse  of  your  textile  mill, 
into  the  washroom  of  your  laundry  or  the  laundry 
department  of  your  hotel,  hospital  or  other  similar 
institution,  you  are  carrying  an  unnecessary  and  easily 
avoidable  operating  expense. 

Refinite  Water  Softeners  have  proven  this  fact  for 
users  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

By  their  saving  in  fuel,  in  supplies,  in  equipment 
renewal,  in  time  and  in  labor  they  have  quickly  written 
their  costs  from  the  books  —  and  then  kept  right  on 
adding  to   the  profits. 


EF1N1TE 

^  mvai  orratootips^ 
Nature's  Water  Softener 

Cvpyriffbt  1K0— The  Kcfi&lw  ComMay 

The  Refinite  Water  Softener  attaches  to  the  cold  water  supply  line. 
Occupies  little  space  —  requires  no  expert  supervision,  practically 
no  attention —built  in  sizes  to  suit  all  needs — reasonable  in  price. 

Refinite  softened  water  is  ideal  for  beauty  parlor,  barber  shop  and 
for  home  uses.  Fresh,  clean,  velvety  soft,  it  is  soothing  to  the  skin, 
beneficial  to  the  complexion,  delightful  for  the  bath  and  shampoo. 

LIME-SODA   WATER   SOFTENERS  — FILTERS 

W  build  alto  thr  Rer.  ...<r  Rapid  Pressure  Filti-r  and  the  Booth  Lime-Soda 
Water  Softener.  The  latter  is  designed  especially  for  railroads,  municipalities 
and  the  larger  steam  power  and  central  heating  plants. 

Let  us  give  you    particulars  about  a   Water  Softener  tor  your  use. 
No  obligation.     Address  our  nearest  office. 

THE  REFINITE  CO.,  Refinite  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Refinite  Mineral  Factory,  Ardmore,  S.  D. 
Equipment  Assembling  Factory,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHICAGO  Brand.. 
Sp*<ial  Display  Sales  Roomi. 
908  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


NEW  YORK, 

1116  Natl  Assn.  Bldg. 
ATLANTA, 

320  Hurt   Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 

410  Traction   Bldg. 
SPOKANE, 

1015  Old   Natl  Bank 

Blds. 


Member 
Associated  Manufacturers  of 
Water  Purifying  Equipment 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
419  Call  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

703-4   Plymouth 
Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS, 

438-9  Boatmen's 
Bank   Bldg. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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Tempura  means  a  certain  way  of  cooking — 
namely,  dipping  in  thin  wheat-flour  batter 
and  frying  in  deep  oil,  usually  gomordbura, 

or' sesame  oil,  alt  ho  almost  any  vegetable 
oil  can  be  used.  The  food  which  forms  the 
base  is  some  kind  of  fish  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  The  materials  used 
in  tempura  are  shrimps,  shell-fish,  sea-eel, 
trout,  and  horse-mackerel. 

An  order  of  tempura  costs  1.40  yen  and 
consists  of  tea,  a  small  dish  of  pickled  vege- 
table, dish  of  grated  daikon,  three  pieces 
of  tempura  served  in  a  wooden  box,  and 
rice,  if  ordered.     Sake  is  extra. 

There  are  a  great  many  cheap  tempura 
restaurants  scattered  all  through  the  city. 
A  characteristic  sign  of  a  tempura  restau- 
rant is  the  character  for  heaven  written  in  a 
circle.  Tem  means  heaven  and  is  the  first 
syllable  of  tempura.  A  cheaper  variety  of 
this  food  sold  in  smaller,  cheaper  shops  is 
known  as  shoji-age.  Vegetables  are  used  as 
a  base  instead  of  fish. 

A  restaurant  which  has  stood  in  the  same 
spot  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  is  the  Yohei-sushi,  at,  No.  14  Moto- 
machi,  Bongo.  This  is  probably  the  most 
famous  suchi  house  of  Tokyo.  There  are 
two  general  divisions  of  sushi,  nigiri  sushi. 
and  gomoku  domburi,  Nigiri  sushi  is  a 
little  roll  of  rice  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  Around  it  is 
rapt  some  one  of  a  great  variety  of  foods — 
lobster,  slices  of  sea-bream  or  tunny,  shcll- 
tisli,  fried  egg,  etc.  Seven  pieces  is  the 
usual  serving  for  one  person  and  its  costs 
1  yen. 

Oomoku  is  a  bowl  containing  rice  mixed 
with  tht1  materials  that,  go  to  make  nigiri 
sushi.  This  costs  about  80  to  90  sen  at 
the  Yohei-sushi.  Sushi  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  rather  cheap  food,  and  a  great 
many  sushi  shops  are  scattered  all  through 
the  city.  Some  shops  do  not  expect  their 
customers  to  eai  at  the  shop,  but  the  food 
is  put  into  small  wooden  boxes  and  carried 
home  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  family. 

A  distinguishing  sign  of  a  sushi  shop  is  a 
window  filled  with  red  lacquer  dishes  on 
which  is  placed  a  sample  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sushi  that,  are  prepared  for  that 
day.  Sushi  is  a  favorite  ingredient  of  a 
lunch-box  on  a  picnic,  as  it  is  eaten  cold. 
A  very  cheap  kind  of  food,  yet  one  whose 
''social  standing"  is  as  good  as  any,  is  soba 
or  udon.  Soba  is  a  kind  of  macaroni  made 
from  buckwheat-flour,  soba  meaning  buck- 
wheat. Udon  is  an  alternative  for  soba,  being 
used  in  any  style  that  soba  can  be  used  in, 
hut  is  made  of  wheat-flour  instead  of  buck* 
wheat  and  is  cut  in  thicker  strings. 

There  is  a  great  variety  to  the  way  that 
soba  and  udon  can  be  prepared.  Both  arc 
eaten  cither  cold  or  hot.  ('old  soba  is 
known  as  mori  and  is  eaten  by  being  dipt 
into  shoyu  sauce  and  is  flavored  with  sea- 
weed. Hot,  eoba  or  udon  is  called  hake. 
It  is  served  in  small  bowls  with  a  side-dish 
for  seasoning  of  ground  chill  peppers  and 
chopped  onion. 

One  of  the  oldest  established  soba-houses 
of  Tokyo  is  Sarashina,  an  establishment 
with  four  branch  shops.  The  main  restau- 
rant is  at  No.  13  Nagasakacho,  Azabu. 
The  present  master. is  the  sixth  in  direct 
descent  from  the  founder.  There  are  eight- 
een different  soba  dishes  served  in  this 
Bhop  and  the  price  varies  from  10  sen  to 
45  sen.  They  serve  about  six  thousand 
orders    of    soba  in  one  day,  and   the   unki- 

soba,  or  lucky  soba,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  orders. 
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PARTY   SPIRIT 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
chairman  obtains  a  hearing  for  one  of  them. 
A  chairman  with  a  weak  voice,  or  a  want  of 
prompt  decision,  or  a  suspicion  of  partizan- 
ship  may  bring  the  assembly  to  the  verge 
of  disaster.  When  the  nominating  speeches 
come  it  is  not  so  much  their  eloquence  that 
helps  a  nominee  as  the  warmth  with  which 
the  audience  receives  them,  the  volume  of 
cheering,  and  the  length  of  time,  perhaps 
.an  hour  or  more,  during  which  the  trans- 
port lasts.  As  might  be  guessed  from  the 
size  of  the  audience  which  he  addresses,  an 
orator  is  expected  to  'soar  into  the  blue 
empyrean'  at  once.  The  rhetoric  is  usu- 
ally pompous  and  impassioned,  but  few  are 
those  who  can  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  whole  of  the  multitude." 

Frankly,  seriously,  is  this  the  best  atmos- 
phere for  a  great  political  conclave  on  whose 
decisions    may    hang    issues    vital    to    the 
country's  welfare?     The  average  American 
seems   to   regard    the   affair   as   a   superb  . 
quadrennial  circus.     The  more  uproarious 
and  exciting,  the  better.     Is  he  right  in  so 
regarding  it;   or  must  we  conclude  that  he 
himself,  not  less  than  the  convention,  is  a 
problem  of  democracy?     Other  objections, 
besides  noise  and  fury,  have  been  raised 
against    our   convention   customs.     Queer 
things  go  on  behind  the  scenes,  we  some- 
times hear.     Even  queerer  ones,  an  occa- 
sional critic  suggests,  take  place  within  the 
conventiongoer's   head — at    the    time   and 
later.     He  has  a  conviction,  generally,  that 
a  "bolt"  is  wicked;    on  no  account  must 
party   unity   be    sacrificed.     The    average 
voter  shares  that  conviction.     It  is  as  if 
he  were  saying:    "My  party — may  it  al- 
ways be  right:    but,  right  or  wrong,  my 
party."    Third  parties,  the  product  of  bolts, 
are  short-lived.     Even  when  not  the  prod- 
uct of  bolts,  they  have  unillustrious  careers. 
We  cherish  a  notion  seemingly  that  there 
should  be  two  parties,  and  two  only,  and 
that   no  voter  can  pass  from  one   to   the 
other  without  risking  a  pang  of  conscience. 
All  this,   as  any  traveler  learns,  repre- 
sents   a    distinctively   American   point    of 
view.     In  Europe  democracy  approved  the 
existence  of  several  parties  at  once.     It  per- 
mits the  voter  to  pass  freely  from  one  party 
to  another.     No  one  is  expected  to  vote 
this  way  or  that  simply  because  his  .fathers 
before  him  voted  this  way  or  that.     When 
an  Englishman  visits  us  in  campaign-time 
you    hear    him    exclaim:     "What's    this? 
Nobody  but   Republicans  at   the   Repub- 
lican rally,  and  nobody  but  Democrats  at 
the  Democratic  rally?     Then  how  do  they 
expect  to  make  Democrats  out  of  Repub- 
licans or  Republicans  out  of  Democrats?" 
Nor  is  he  at  all  satisfied  when  you  explain 
that  "Once  a  Republican  or  once  a  Demo- 
crat means  always  a  Republican  or  always  a 
Democrat."    Taking  things  "by  and  large," 
as  the  sailors  say,  such  is  the  fact.     In  that 
readable  little  book,  "How  Presidents  Are 
Made,"    Mr.    Arthur   Wallace    Dunn    ob- 
serves: "For  the  most  part  men  have  voted 
for    their   party    candidates   regardless   of 
issues,    often    when    they    knew    that    the 
party  candidate  was  not  the  best  man  and 
that  the  platform  was  wrong  on  the  main 
issues.     Party  allegiance  in  a  large  majority 
of    cases    overtops    patriotic    judgment." 
Ought  it  to,  or  have  we  here  an  unsolved 
problem  of  democracy? 


ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS 


IISTS  Ibb0 


Equivalent  to 
a  near-ty 
coal  pile 


Keeping  a  power  plant  adequately  sup- 
plied with  coal  is  a  big  job — a  responsible 
job  which  becomes  uncertain,  costly,  and 
time-consuming  when  done  by  manual 
labor. 

One  man  CAN  do  it 

With  Shepard  coal  handling  equipment 
one  man  can  keep  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  before  the  boilers  or  in  the  automatic 
stoker,  bringing  it  from  storage  pile,  car, 
or  barge  at  any  distance  in  less  time  at  a 
cost  infinitesimal  compared  with  manual 
rehandling. 

A  big  storage  pile  of  coal 

is  a  pretty  sure  safeguard  against  fuel 
shortage,  but  manual  handling  requires  a 
pile  adjacent  to  the  boiler  room.  With 
a  "Shepard  "  you  can  start  a  pile  in  a 
part  of  the  yard  that  may  now  be  a  dead 
waste  of  space  for  a  "Shepard"  diminishes 
distance  and  will  carry  coal  from  any 
point  with  equal  efficiency. 

Great  shortage  of  cars  makes 
speedy  unloading  necessary 

Release  of  cars  without  delay  and  clear 
sidings  secures  better  service  from  the 
railroads.  When  plants  have  water  front 
facilities  and  coal  is  received  by  barge 
or  vessel,  Shepard  overhead  track  can  be 
extended  over  the  hatches  and  the  auto- 
matic bucket  lowered  into  them. 

Shepard  engineers  are 
ready  to  serve  you 

They  can  show  you  a  three-way  saving — 
time,  man,  and  money,  not  only  in  re- 
handling  coal,  but  in  doing  lifting,  and 
transferring  in  any  industry  or  business. 
Send  for  "  A  Hoist  Below  the  Hook  " 
describing  and  illustrating  Shepard  Elec- 
tric Hoists  in  many  industries.  Shepard 
Traveling  Cranes  1  to  50  tons;  Electric 
Hoists  Y2  to  30  tons. 


BARGE 


f  DIRECT  TOJ 


Boiler  Room 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturer}'  Assn. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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ee  the  WOOLWORTH 
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Drawing  by  Hugh  Ferri89 


THE      WOOLWORTH      BUILDING 

N«W       YORK      CITY 
CAS*    3HII"      ARCMITCCT 


WHEN  next  you're  downtown  in  New 
York,  go  out  of  your  way  to  look 
again  at  the  Woolworth  Building.  Look  at  it 
through  new  eyes! 

From  that  moment  on,  you  will  make  up 
your  mind,  when  you  look  at  buildings  you 
will  see  architecture. 

What  is  Architecture? 

It  is  Style.  It  is  Design.  It  is  Engineering. 
It  is  Mass  and  it  is  Detail.  It  is  Proportion 
and  it  is  Scale.  It  is  Plan  and  it  is  Decoration. 
It  is  Ornament  and  it  is  Color.  It  is  many 
things  all  coordinated  by  the  master-mind  of 
the  architect.  And  essentially  it  is  a  matter  of 
Material. 

The  Woolworth  Building  stands  for  all  these 
things. 

"A  picture  painted  in  the  air!"  you  exclaim. 
"What  material  is  it  faced  with  that  allows  it 
to  tower  so  high,  with  such  beauty  of  Design 
and  variety  of  Ornament  and  glory  of  Color?" 

The  answer  is  Terra  Cotta. 

Except  for  the  first  three  stories,  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  was  designed  for  Terra  Cotta 
and  could  have  been  executed  in  no  other 
material. 

Perhaps  you  have  thought  of  that  towering 
shaft  as  merely  white.  It  is  more  than  white, 
for  the  color  range  of  Terra  Cotta  has  contrib- 
uted to  its  enrichment.  The  basic  color  varies 
from  light  cream  to  dark  ivory.  The  panels 
between  the  window  courses  are  buff.  Some  of 
the  backgrounds  for  the  modeled  Gothic  orna- 
ments are  golden  yellow,  some  green,  some 
sienna,  some  blue.  And  under  the  canopy  over 
the  twenty-sixth  story  windows,  shields  of  bright 
gold  Terra  Cotta  gleam  out  to  catch  the  sun. 


TERRA 


l^crynancnt 
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through  NEW  EYES 


THE  modeled  Gothic  ornament  shows  that 
Terra  Cotta  is  made  not  only  in  any  color 
but  also  in  any  form,  from  plain  surfaces  to 
the  most  intricate  shapes. 

In  that  di2zy  height  over  10,000  people  are 
housed.  Think  of  the  necessity  for  encasing 
that  steel  skeleton,  792  feet  high,  in  a  fire 
resisting  material;  in  a  material  combining  to 
a  phenomenal  degree  strength  and  light  weight. 
Terra  Cotta  answers  all  these  requirements. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  hereafter  to  look  at 
buildings  through  new  eyes;  to  see  the  pictures 
painted  in  the  air.  To  see  them  not  alone  as 
buildings,  but  to  see  Architecture. 

Architecture  needs  Terra  Cotta  for  its  light- 
ness, strength,  form,  and  color.  Terra  Cotta 
expresses  Architecture  with  permanence,  beauty 
and  profit. 

NATIONAL  TERRA  COTTA  SOCIETY  is  a 
bureau  of  service  and  information  operating 
for  the  Terra  Cotta  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  Its  publications  cover  not  only  the  technical 
and  structural  use  of  the  material  but  show,  as  well, 
examples  of  its  application  to  buildings  of  all  types. 

A  particularly  instructive  booklet,  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  buildings  or  in  architecture,  is  in 
preparation.  Write  for  it  now;  ask  simply  to  be 
placed  on  "Special  List  for  First  Copies." 

Other  brochures,  of  the  greater  specific  value 
shown  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
indicate  in  their  requests  their  particular  interest  in 
the  subjects  asked  for.     These  are: 

The  School       The  Garage       The  Store 
The  Theatre  The  Bank 

Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

Terra  Cotta  Series  No.  i  f  ■   WjM 

Gothic  Details 

Pointed  Arch 

Gothic  architecture  is  often  called  "Perpendicular 
Architecture."  All  members  mount  ever  upward, 
climbing  one  upon  the  other  in  one  magnificent 
expression  of  altitude.  Thus  the  pointed  arch 
has  become  synonymous  with  Gothic.  It  is  a 
distinguishing  mark  as  contrasted  with  the 
Roman  round  arch.  "So  long  as  the  soul  of 
man  aspires  to  heaven,  the  eye  of  man  will  relish 
the  Gothic  oointed  arch."  Arch  oyer  windoWi  at  FouTth 

Story,  Woolworth  Building. 

Gargoyle 

Gothic  Architecture  evolved  the  grotesque,  of  which  the  Gargoyle 
».  ..     \  is   one  classification,    although   not    all    grotesques 

are  Gargoyles.     The  Gargoyle  was  a  water-spout, 
projecting    some    distance    beyond    the    wall,    and 
designed  to  drain  the  roof  so  that  the 
water   would    not  run   down  the  sides. 
Human  forms 
and     faces, 
animals,    birds 
and  reptiles, 
as     well    as 
purely  imag- 
inary  demons, 
dragons,    and 
griffons  rthe  last  three  called  "chimeras"]  in  grotesque 
technique,  were  introduced  in  countless  ways. 


•!i 


Three  of  the  Qargoyles  at  49th  Story  Level. 
Woolworlh  Building. 


Flying  Buttress 

The  lateral  thrust  of  the  groined  vaults  and 
pointed  arches  in  the  interiors  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral  was  supported,  outside,  by  buttresses. 
Above,  and  supporting  these  as  well  as  taking  the 
thrust  of  the  nave  arches,  rose  flying  buttresses. 
No  structural  need  of  a  steel  building  [unless  wind- 
bracing]  is  served  by  a  flying  buttress,  yet  their 
introduction  in  the  Woolworth  Building  is  at 
once  graceful  and  effective.  This  flying  buttress 
at  the  42nd  Story  harmonizes  the  first  break  in  the 
sheer  ascent  of  the  tower. 
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Flying   Buttress    at    A2nd 
Story,     Woolworth    Bldg. 


(All  the  Material  illustrated  is  Terra  Cotta) 


3eautiful 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

Terra  Cotta  Series  No.  i 
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Profitable 


JUNGLE  ARISTOCRATS  WHO  ARE  FASTIDIOUS  ABOUT  FOOD 


DRIED  MOSQUITOES  MAY  SEEM  A  DELICACY  to 
th<-  birds  of  the  /oo.  bul  as  for  Bruin,  give  him  a  nice 
apple  to  finish  bis  meal,  while  the  python  prefers  a  pig 

for  hi>  And  each  one  ©an  not   understand 

why  he  should  not  have  -what  he  likes.     When  he  was  in  his 


\ 
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F 
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A  LONG   MEAL. 

in-  niratfi  tli;it  geta  "lingering  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 


forest  home  he  eould  forage  for  himself;  bu1  now  that  he  has 
to  live  in  a  cage  and  In-  stared  at  ))\  impolitely  curious  humans, 

tin-  least  he  can  expect  is  to  be  indulged  in  the  matter  of  food. 
II.-  i-  captious  about  it.  too,  and  if  he  can't  have  what  he  wants, 
he  is  \ery  likely  to  "gel  even"  by  dying.  No  small  task  con- 
front- th«-  caterer  to  the  five  thousand  varied  appetites  of  the 

mammal-,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  the  New    York  Zoological  Park. 

Tin-  man  who  musl  devise  recipe.--  that  will  keep  all  his  boarders 

I  i-  Ernest   Costain.     He  has  a  six-acre  farm  which  he 

ientifically,  for  besides  supplying  the  demands  of- the 

long-toothed  m<  ra  and  serpents,  who  sulk  unless  they  are 

fed  the  choicesl  chickens,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  pigeons,  he 

der  th<-  tastes  of  '"the  highbrow  vegetarians  of  the 

jungle,  who-,    palates  can  be  tickled  only  by  serving  them  let- 

:j.  carrots,  beets,  and  even   strawberries  and 

It  this  little  farm  that   a  reporter  for  the 

/'■   '.  in  quest  of  light  on  tin-  matter  of  animal 

ling,   found   Mr.  n.      Th.    caterer   i>   quoted    thus: 

e  of  the  II  ...  we  have  kepi  on  with  our  work 

produced  great  amount-  of  vegetables  and  animal 

f....  •   purpose  - :     It    supplies   food   for 

■  <1  our  meat-ea1 
.  hundn-d  hens  we  manag<    to  gel   aboul   two 
d  chicl  •  about  on.-  t  housand 

-  hundred  raid  rly,  and  aboul   one  thousand  guinea- 

p,  hut  t  be  great  majorit  .  an    a  a\ 

pla.-i  d    on    t  h.-    m< mi    of    t  he 

alligi 

"Whi  rabbits,  and  chicken*  an    from  four 

old  t hey  1  n  aboul  all  t hey  ever  will 

of  •  rid.     Rudolph  Bell  the  animal-'  kitchen,  then 

them  and  prepares  th  m  for  the  reptile-.     Th 

run  to  such  choice  and  appetizing  dishes 

them.     The  reptili     ha-.,  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 

feed  aboul  twi'  •  k.     In  between  tiny  are  fed 


mice  and  rats,  some  of  which  we  raise,  but  most  of  which  wo 
manage  to  catch  in  the  environs  of  the  park. 

"The  problem  of  feeding  many  of  the  animals  is  met  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  great  amount  of  mangels  which  we  raise  on  our 
farm.  Last  year  we  raised  about  thirty-five  tons  of  this  variety 
of  beet  which  serves  in  addition  to  meat  as  food  for  most  of 
the  mammals.  The  monkeys  especially  thrive  on  mangels,  and 
are  also  very  fond  of  carrots  and  lettuce.  In  a  year  we  raise 
about  three  thousand  bunches  of  the  former  and  about  five 
thousand  heads  of  the  latter.  The  buffalo  and  deer  make  a 
particular  diet  of  cabbage,  of  which  we  produce  annually  about 
three  thousand  heads  exclusively  for  them." 

Mr.  Costain  has  been  associated  with  the  zoo  for  years,  and 
tho  writer  describes  him  as  a  "slender,  little,  gray-haired  man" 
who  knows  thoroughly  the  business  of  farming.  Besides  the 
vegetable  foods  enumerated,  he  raises  corn  and  rye  in  tons  for 
the  hc<  Ted  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  In  addi- 
tion about  three  hundred  pounds  of  grapes  and  many  pounds 
of  honey  are  produced.  For  supplying  the  meat-eaters,  con- 
tinues the  writer: 

Besides  the  chickens  and  rabbits,  pigs  are  also  raised  at  the 
farm.  They  are  fed  to  the  huge  python,  the  enormous  mon- 
arch of  the  reptile-house,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions at  the  park.  For  the  past  sixteen  months  the  python 
has  eaten  one  whole  pig  on  an  average  of  about  every  twelve 
days.  It  is  very  timid,  however,  and  will  not  eat,  no  matter 
how  hungry  it  is,  as  long  as  there  are  visitors  about. 

Alt  ho  this  remarkable  farm  does  its  work  well  in  the  matter 
of  filling  up  the  daily  bill  of  fare,  the  feeding  the  many  animals 
at  the  park  necessitates  some  outside  assistance.  The  officer 
buys  yearly  about  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  horse-flesh, 
most  of  which  is  fed  to  the  lions,  tigers,  and  other  members  of 
the  cat  family.  At  one  time  all  of  the  animals  used  to  receive 
beef,  but,  like  every  one  else,  they  had  to  suffer  because  of  the 
high  living  cost,  and  now  have  to  be  satisfied  with  horse-meat. 

Thei«e  are  a  few  animals,  however,  who  will  not  eat  the  horse- 
meat,  and  these  particular  ones  are  fed  beef.  They  are  the, 
smaller  members  of  the  cat  family,  and  they  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish* between  horse-meat  and  the  real  thing. 

Much  of  the  horse-meat  comes  from  the  park's  own  slaughter- 


A    BAND-FED  BABY   BIPPO. 
Eating  is  no  light  matter,     it  requires  close  concentration. 


J 


house,  which  is  the  recipient  of  a  great  many  old  and  decrepit 
horses  each  y.-ar.  Before  being  killed  all  of  these  horses  are 
carefully  inspected. 

Large  quantities  of  hay,  clover,  and  alfalfa  are  used  in  the 
feeding  of  tho  hoofed  animals,    a   great    deal    of    this   coming 
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Paint  and  Overhead 


This  is  the 
MASURY 


Known  for 
Sterling- Quality 


a  a  a 


Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 


Paint  is  protection.  It  keeps  down  overhead 
because  it  keeps  out  decay.  Suppose  your  motor- 
car were  sold  to  you  unpainted.  Think  of  unpainted 
buildings,  railroad  cars  and  steamships.  If  it  were 
not  for  paints  and  varnishes  the  world's  fixed  charges 
for  wear  and  tear  would  be  at  least  doubled. 

MASURY  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

are  first  class  protection  against  overhead,  because 
they  are  first  class  paints  and  varnishes.  Masury 
Paints  and  Varnishes  are  made  to  give  the  very  limit 
of  satisfaction  —  and  they  do.  They  are  made  to 
prove  their  own  quality  • —  and  they  do  that.  They 
have  been  used  and  preferred  by  knowing  people 
for  eighty-five  years. 

The  Masury  Big  Six  is  the  Masury  family  of 
quality,  led  by  Cosmolac,  the  one  varnish  for  every 
purpose.  The  other  five  are  of  equal  quality.  They 
are  Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors,  China  Gloss 
White  Enamel,  Liquid  House  Paints,  Pure  Colors 
in  Oil,  Superfine  Colors. 

If  you  make  a  piece  of  merchandise  which  is  sold 
protected  by  paint  or  varnish,  you  may  be  the  gainer 
by  informing  yourself  fully  as  to  the  merits  of 
Masury  Paints  and  Varnishes.  For  they  are  first 
quality  and  the  kind  that  will  do  you  proud.  Better 
aren't  made  than  you'll  find  in  every  can  that  bears 
the  Masury  label  with  the  formula  in  plain  sight 
where  all  the  world  can  see. 

Send  lis  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents,  stamps,  to  pay 
packing  and  postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine  book  "The  Partner- 
ship of  Paint."  It  treats  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses 
of  Paints  and  Varnishes— and  would  bring  a  dollar  in  any  hook 
store.     Address  us  please  at  U6  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

JohnW Masury  &  Son 

Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Newark  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  •  San  Francisco 


BO 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 
Continued 


.  the  park  farm.  About  four  thousand 
tons  of  this  sort  of  animal  food  arc  con- 
sumed yearly. 

Through  the  hands  of  Bell,  the  park 
-..  many  other  edibles  which  arc  con- 
sidered luxuries  to  some  humans  arc  fed 
to  the  animal-. 

"Before  tin  oosl  of  living  look  such  a 
jump."  said  II.  K.  Mitchell,  chief  clerk  of 
the  park,  "we  supplied  some  of  our  more 
particular  hoarders  with  a  great  many  ap- 
ples and  bananas.  Tin  monkeys  and  some 
of  the  other  small  mammal-  arc  very  fond 
of  the  latter,  and  we  find  it  necessary  still  to 
supply  them  with  tin-  form  of  luxury  altho 
in  no  such  degree  a-  they  had  received  in 
i  year    we    purchased 

hundred  and  fifty  bunches  of 
banai 

"Our  bears  have  a  gn  at  liking  for  apples, 
and  we  are  abh  to  gel  quite  a  few  specked 
oii<  -  at  reasonable  rates.  Besides,  we  have 
to  purchase  considerable  quantities  of  con- 
densed and  sour  milk,  in  addition  to  about 
two  thousand  quarts  of  fluid  milk  every 
year.     High  price-  have  made  it  necessary 

it  down  on  OUT  supply  of  potatoes  that 

we  have  to  purchase  in  addition  to  those 
1  on  the  farm. 
'■  In  feeding  our  birds  we  use  great  quan- 
tities of  dried  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  weevils, 
which  cost  us  fifty  cents,  seventy-five  cents, 
and  one  dollar  a  pound  respectively." 

With  the  animal-,  a-  with  men,  bread  is 
the  -talT  of  life  it  i-  on  the  hill  of  fare  for 
all  of  them.     Some  of  the  extras  that  the 

-   favor  an    li-ted: 

Monkey-,  in  addition  to  heing  fond  of 
bananas,  dote  on  dates,  onions,  pineapples, 
rai-ins.  watermelons,  shredded  wheat,  milk. 
and  cocoa.  Tlie  bear's  favorite  dessert 
i-  apple-.  The  heaver  i-  not  content  unless 
he  has  corn  on  the  ear  raised  on  the  farm. 
Th.  sea-lions  are  addicted  to  butterfish,  the 
birds  like  -our  milk  and  tangerines  and 
grapes.  The  hoofed  stock,  in  addition  to 
mangels,  cabbage,  carrot-,  and  lettuce,  all 
raised  on  'he  farm,  have  a  partiality  to  oat- 
!  as  their  breakfast  cereal. 

Many  peculiar  and  interesting  points  re- 
garding   the   animal-   are   brought    to    light 

during  the  time  they  arc  being  fed.  In 
speaking  •<(   this,    Raymond    L.    Ditmars, 

curator  of  reptile-  and  assistant  curator  of 

mammal-,  -aid  : 

■  I.  w  Inch  would  not  he  to  the  liking 

of  the  ordinary  imli\  idual  i-  that  of  feeding 

tiles.     This  is  done  after  sundown,  and 

it  i-  •  try  that  the  men  who  feed  them 

■it.,  thi  reptile-house  very  cautiously. 
Th-  -.  serpents  positivelj  refuse  to  eal  while 
there  i-  a  large  gathering  about.     B<  -id.  -. 

d  them  after  hour-. 
Of    cur-     then     i-    only    one    chance    in    a 

thousand  that  any  of  them  will  gel  out  of 
their  cages  while  being  fed,  hut  we  don't 
wish  to  ta!  •  Th.   cages  are 

till"       the     pubtiC     I-      pie-,   ||t  . 

hut   at   that   time  the  occupant-  are  not   on 

thi  hi  n  I  bej  ar.   about  to 

l*'     I  'lie    of     the     BnakeS     will     accept 

food  during  th-  it  the  .,t b<  i 

eially  t)  •  p.  <j,,,,  i,-.  pr.ler  being 

it  night.     'I  d  to  on.  meal 

"The    lart"  r    mammal-    are    fed    twice    a 

ally  from  nine  t.,  ten  o'clock  in  the 

morning  and  from  about  one  to  I  hree  o'clock 
in  th.  afternoon.     The  lions  and  tigers  are 

rather  particular  arid  turn  up  their  no 


any  sign  of  gristle  or  fat.  They  must  have 
the  choicest  cuts.  They  generally  know 
when  the  dinner-sons  should  sound  and  for 
several  minutes  previous  to  being  fed  emit 
roars  that  can  lie  heard  all  over  the  park. 
Hut  after  disposing  of  about  twelve  pounds 
of  meat  they  quiet  down  and  take  an  after- 
noon siesta. 

"These  plants  Gf  the  jungle  have  one  fast 
day  a  week.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
their  native  state  before  being  captured 
they  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  without 
food  for  se\  era!  days. 


BRER  ADDER  TAKES  A  DAY'S 
OUTING 

LIKE  a  huge  worm,  coiled  up  in  a  cavity 
anions  the  roots  of  a  solitary  ash-tree, 
Brer  Adder  had  passed  the  winter  on  a 
lonely  Scottish  heather  upland.  When  the 
sunbeams  finally  called  to  all  things  good 
and  evil  to  come  forth  and  be  about  what- 
soever business  pleased  them,  lie  slid  out 
into  the  open.  He  was  hungry.  The 
heady  eyes  in  his  tlat  head  surveyed  the 
landscape  and  found  it  wanting.  But  an 
indiscreet  moor-fowl  calling  near  by  prom- 
ised food,  so  he  shot  through  the  tough 
heather  stalks  with  the  easy,  uncanny  mo- 
tion of  his  tribe.  But  alas  for  his  banquet! 
Some  silly  fancy  entered  the  head  of  the 
moor-fowl  before  the  reptile  reached  it,  and 
the  bird  rose  into  the  air  with  a  whir  of 
wings  and  a  great  cackling.  But  Brer 
Adder  was  not  ruffled  at  his  lack  of  fortune, 
says  David  Boyd  in  the  London  8 phew;  he 
was  merely  a  hungry  creature  bent  on  sat- 
isfying his  needs,  so  he  proceeded  farther 
afield.     The  writer  follows  his  course: 

A  bleak  .  part  of  the  upland,  strewn 
sparsely  with  stones,  was  next  visited. 
Here  and  there  he  glided,  his  sharp  eyes 
scrutinizing  every  cranny.  Brer  Weasel 
grinned  at  him  from  the  entrance  to  a  bur- 
row, and  for  a  second  or  two  both  glared  at 
each  other  in  the  measurement  of  their 
abilities.  They  were  well  met — sharp,  bit- 
ing teeth againsl  poison-fangs;  lithe,  supple 
body  against  sinuous,  muscular  shape. 
And  each  cunning  enough  to  estimate  the 
courage  of  the  other.  Brer  Weasel  snarled 
maliciously  as  he  backed  a  little  into  his 
retreat,  and  Brer  Adder  hissed  defiantly 
with  his  flat  head  advanced.  But  the  rep- 
tile knew  his  opponent  and  passed  onward 
in  the  hope  of  an  easier-won  meal. 

Apparently  the  upland  offered  little 
chance  of  this.  And  so  Brer  Adder  sped 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  lower  down,  to  where 

he  knew  the  mice  would  be  found  in  hedge- 
rows, or  maybe  frogs  in  the  ditches.  In  his 
journeying  he  passed  close  alongside  the 
shepherd's  tiny  house,  and  what  with  the 
quietness,  and  what  with  his  hunger,  he 
decided  upon  a  closer  inspect  ion  of  i  he  back 

premises.  A  lot  of  firewood  strewn  negli- 
gentlj  around  afforded  him  protect  ion,  and 

he  wormed  his  way  through  this  till  he  ar- 
rived on  the  verge  of  a  grass-plot.     In  the 

center  of  the   plot    the  shepherd's  boy  was 

Bitting,    heroically   defending   his   midday 

dish  of  porridge  and  milk  from  the  assaults 

of  half  a  dozen  hens.  "Shoo,"  the  boy 
kepi   on   saying,  and  sometimes  used   his 

horn  -poon  to  belabor  the  nearest  of  the 
company. 

Brer  Adder's  eager  eyes  twinkled  as  he 

mad.  hold  to  try  his  luck  also,  and  to  such 
good  purpose  did  he  insinuate  himself  along 

that   hi-  forked   tongue  was  flickering  up 


outside  of  the  bowl  ere  he  was  noticed. 
The  hens  fled  in  great  commotion  when  he 
appeared  in  the  boy's  lap;  the  boy  merely 
edged  his  strange  guest  back  from  the  bowl. 
"Wait  till  I'm  ready,  Fish-thing!"  he  ex- 
claimed, flourishing  the  spoon  again.  Brer 
Adder  may  net  have  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  but  the  boy's  gestures 
were  not  wasted  upon  him.  So  he  made  a 
coil  of  his  body  in  front  of  the  bowl,  reared 
his  head  to  its  level,  and  waited  expectantly. 
The  boy  had  slowly  swallowed  his  first 
spoonful,  and  was  about  to  begin  upon  a 
second,  when  the  hungry  adder  dipt  in  also, 
determined  to  secure  as  good  a  share  as 
possible.  "  Ye're  a  greedy  one.  Fish-thing," 
said  the  boy.  as  he  watched  Brer  Adder's 
feats  as  a  trencherman,  "but  keep  your 
ain  side  o'  the  dish!"  This  admonition 
was  unheeded.  "Will  you  no'  keep  vour 
ain  side  o'  the  dish!"  he  shouted  again,  and 
he  dirled  the  spoon  on  (the  delinquent's 
head.  Then  the  door  of  the  house  was 
opened,  and  "Wha  are  you  talkin'  tao?" 
asked  the  boy's  mother.  But  Brer  Adder 
had  dined  somewhat,  and  scenting  danger, 
he  soon  made  himself  scarce. 

Bent  on  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new, 
he  sought  a  deep  ditch  some  two  hundred 
yards  below  the  shepherd's  house,  where 
the  frogs  made  merry  from  the  opening 
days  of  April.  Picking  out  the  plumpest 
of  them,  without  a  pause  he  took  to  the 
still  water,  holding  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face and  causing  only  tho  ghost  of  a  ripplo. 
And  then  adventure  fell  upon  him,  con- 
tinues the  writer: 

Brer  Adder  was  passing  a  number  of 
lambs  when,  unluckily,  a  pair  of  them  fell 
to  quarreling.  Forced  backward,  the  stur- 
diest of  the  disputants  trod  upon  the  rep- 
tile's pointed  tail,  stopping  his  progress. 
In  an  instant  he  curled  round  the  offender's 
leg  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  and  had 
flashed  his  poison-fang  furiously  in  its  body. 
If  you  had  pinned  Brer  Adder  to  the  sward 
with  a  forked  stick  he  would  have  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  The  lambs  butted  and 
pushed  after  he  had  passed  onward,  but 
by  and  by  one  of  them  lay  down,  gave  a 
succession  of  shivers,  then  became  very 
rigid  and  still. 

Brer  Adder  knew  his  way  about  the  hill- 
side, and  was  fast  reducing  the  space  that 
separated  him  from  his  lurking-spot.  I  hi 
was  in  a  hurry,  for  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
waning,  and  he  had  as  sincere  a  dread  of 
cold  as  he  had  of  hunger.  Brer  Weasel 
snarled  at  him  from  the  safety  of  his  bur- 
row in  the  passing,  but  he  had  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  for  this  outlaw.  The  bite  of  the 
upspringing  easterly  wind  was  stealing  his 
suppleness.  And  to  add  to  his  concern,  he 
heard  the  bark  of  a  dog  very  near  at  hand. 

The  shepherd  was  returning  after  a  day 
spent  among  the  hills,  while  his  four-legged 
companion,  glad  to  be  within  hail  of  the 
Cottage,  was  voicing  his  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect, lie  came  scampering  on  ahead,  se- 
cured a  glint  of  Brer  Adder,  and  was  soon 
communicating  to  the  shepherd  in  doggie 
language  the  nearness  of  an  undesirable 
acquaintance.  The  man  was  tired,  but 
called  up  some  show  of  alertness  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  dog.  A  hurried  blow  from  his 
Stick  swirled  lirer  Adder  through  the  air 
like  a  ribbon,  almost  to  the  ash-tree.  Had 
the    shepherd    been    aware    of    the    lamb's 

death,   or  seen    his   son   entertaining   I  he 

Fish-thing,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  this  init ial  success  to  a  conclusion. 
As  it  happened,  Brer  Adder  trailed  his 
damaged  coils  into  the  cavity,  relieved  to 
be  home  again  after  his  day's  ouling. 
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Gears  that  have 
ground  around, 
improperly  lu- 
brica  ted 


THE  CLINGING 
LUBRICANT 


GRedaG 


GEARS 


I 


Keeps  Repair  Costs  Down 


GREDAG  helps  keep  your  re- 
pair bills  low  because  it  keeps 
wear  out  of  your  gears  and 
bearings.  The  friction  and  pressure 
that  ''kill  off"  ordinary  lubricants 
do  not  affect  Gredag  which  is  con- 
stantly on  the  job,  cushioning  your 
gear    teeth    with    a  lubricating  film 


that  lasts.  Results:  Fewer  repairs, 
fewer  replacements  of  worn  parts— 
and  a  "happy"  car  free  from  humiliat- 
ing squeaks  and  rattles. 
Get  Gredag  today  at  any  good  gar- 
age or  supply  store. 
Fluid  grades  for  gears — solid  grades 
for  cups  and  hubs. 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  DIVISION 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc.,  23  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Makers  of  these 

Cars, 

Trucks  and 

Tractors 

include  Gredag 

as  Factory  Equipment 

CARS 

Allen 

Marmon 

American 

Maxwell- 

Beggs 

Chalmers 

California 

McFarlan 

Chandler 

Meteor 

Chevrolet 

Oakland 

Cleveland 

Packard 

Dispatch 

Paterson 

Dixie-Flyer 

Patriot 

Elgin 

Premier 

Franklin 

Riddle 

Geronimo 

Roamer 

Hudson 

Sayers 

Jones 

Templar 

Jordan 

Texan 

Kissel 

Ultimate 

Locomobile 

Winther 

Lone  Star 

TRUCKS 

Armleder 

Packard 

Chevrolet 

Patriot 

Day-Elder 

Ranger 

Defiance 

Riker 

Dispatch 

Rowe 

Duplex 

Sanford 

lilwell-Parker           Saurer 

(Industrial  truck)  Seagrave 

G.  M.  C. 

Signal 

International            Stewart 

Jones 

Texan 

Kalamazoo 

Triumph 

Kissel 

Ward-La 

Lone  Star 

France 

Mack 

White 

Maxwell- 

Hickory 

Chalmers 

TRACTORS 

Advance-Ru 

mely  Prairie  Dog 

Coleman 

Ranger 

G.  O. 

Russell 

Heider 

Stroud 

Lauson 

Topp- 

Linn 

Stewart 

Lombard 

Traylor 

Monarch 

Triumph 

Park 

Ultimate 

Port  Huron 

Wisconsin 

In   addition 

,  over   750  Manu- 

facturerM  of  Cars,  Trucks,  and 

Tractors  have  OK'd  the  use  of 

Gredag  in  their  machines 

S-? 
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Dry  in  the  downpour — 
yet  smartly  dressed! 


EVERY  inch  of  these  smart, 
well-tailored  coats  is 
backed  by  six-fold  rub- 
ber, proof  against  hours  of  driv- 
ing rain.  The  rubber  is  built 
right  into  the  texture  of  the  coat. 
It's  so  light  and  flexible  that 
you'd  never  know  it  was  there. 

Wherever  you  go  in  wet  weath- 
er you'll  find  U.  S.  Raynsters. 
You'll  see  them  in  town,  on 
motor  trips,  at  the  horse-show 
— wherever  smartly  dressed  peo- 
ple gather.  They  are  made  in 
the  familiar  raincoat  fabrics,  in 
woolens,  yarntex,  and  heather- 
tones —  in  many  styles  and  colors 
— for  men,  women  and  children. 

Rubber  surface 
Ravn^rt-rs  Rayn- 
sters are  also  made 


with  smooth  rubber  surface  for 
farmers,  policemen,  firemen, 
drivers,  sportsmen,  and  all  who 
work  or  play  outdoons.  Back 
of  their  sturdy  strength  is  all 
the  painstaking  care  in  manufac- 
ture that  has  made  the  Raynster 
famous. 

Every  coat  that  bears  the 
Raynster  label — no  matter 
what  the  price — is  backed  by 
all  the  skill  and  experience  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  rubber 
manufacturer   in   the  world. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
U.  S.  Raynsters — or  write  us  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
booklet  showing  many  different 
styles. 

Look  for  the  name  Raynster 
on  the  label 


Siz  thin  I 
rubber  iniide  the 
fabric  —  cured    in 
onm    iolid   piece  ' 


Raynster 


u  a  i-Ai  'ii  v 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


Ml  ST   DOBBIN.   HERO    OF   THE  AGES, 
LOSE  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN? 

T  T  AVE  you  noticed  a  pensive,  specula- 
-*•  -*■   tive  look  in  the  eyea  of  the  horses  you 

have  met  lately?  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prizing. The  swift  encroachment  upon  their 
world  of  the  automobile,  the  motor-truck, 
and  the  tractor  makes  the  future  of  Dobbin 
a  dubious  matter.  And  yet  a  writer  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  reminds  us  of  man's  great 
debt  to  the  horse — a  debt  reaching:  so  fat- 
back  into  antiquity  that  its  beginning-  is 
lost.  Primitive  man  lifted  himself  into 
civilization  only  where  he  was  able  to 
shift  to  some  animal  a  part  of  the  task  of 
sustaining  life,  we  are  told,  and  while  other 
animals,  such  as  the  elephant,  ox,  camel, 
and  the  like,  were  often  used,  it  was  to  the 
horse  that  man  owed  most.  To  this  de- 
pendence on  the  horse  the  writer  traces  the 
love  for  the  animal  which  is  celebrated  in 
fable  and  history.  "Throughout  the  ages 
he  has  made  the  world  ring  with  tales  of 
equine  valor."  Who  does  not.  recall  that 
stirring  tribute  to  the  war-horse  in  the 
Book  of  Job?  "He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is 
not  affrighted;  neither  turneth  ho  back 
from  the  sword.  .  .  .  TTe  saith  among  the 
trumpets,  Ha,  ha!  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains, 
and  the  shouting."  From  Pegasus,  the 
winged  steed  who  aided  Bellerophon  in 
slaying  the  monster  Chimera,  down  to  the 
sixteen  million  horses  who  helped  the  Allies 
win  the  world-war,  horses  have  served  man 
well,  and  often  have  purchased  his  safety 
with  their  lives,  says  Marjorio  MeKoown  in 
the  Detroit,  News.  Many  individual  horses 
have  wou  for  their  names  a  place  in  history, 
and  Miss  McKeown  reviews  the  tales  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  these: 

Alexander  the  Great  had  a  horse,  by 
name  Bucephalus,  whose  fame  resounds  to 
this  day.  Bucephalus  was  so  called  either 
because  the  head  of  1  he  horse  resembled  that 
of  an  ox,  or  because  he  had  the  mark  of  an 
ox's  head  imprest  upon  his  flank.  This 
horse,  bred  by  a  Thessalian,  was  lirst 
brought  before  King  Philip,  Alexander's 
father,  to  be  given  a  public  trial.  It 
showed  itself  so  fierce  and  unmanageable 
that  no  one  would  ride  it.  At  this  the 
King  became  angry,  stormed  at  the  men 
who  had  brought  him  such  a  wild  horse, 
and  ordered  it    taken  away. 

Whereupon,  Alexander,  then  a  boy  of 
twelve,    began    to    take    part    in    1  he   affair, 

announced  vociferously  to  the  attendants 

that  they  wen'  clumsy  clowns,  and  said  he 
would  ride  the  horse.  Philip  was  rather 
amused  at  his  son's  temerity,  but  Alex- 
ander declared  that  if  his  father  would 
permit    it    he  would   tame  the  horse. 

Philip  asked  the  hoy  what  he  would 
Forfeit  if  he  did  not  succeed,  and  Alexander 
retorted  immediately,  "The  price  of  tho 
horse,"  which   was  no  mean  amount. 

When  the  grooms  had  been  struggling 
with  the  horse  Alexander  had  noticed  that 
l  he  horse  was  bothered  by  his  own  shadow. 
So  the  boy  took  the  reins,  turned  Buceph- 
alua    to    make    him    face    the  sun,    then 


patted  him  on  the  neck  and  sprang  into 
the  saddle.  After  this,  very  gently,  with- 
out using  a  whip,  he  made  the  horse  move 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  till  he  lost  his 
fear  of  the  shadow.  Then,  giving  Buceph- 
alus his  head,  Alexander  urged  him  on 
merely  by  raising  his  voice  and  using  his 
heel  without  any  spur.  In  this  fashion 
they  dashed  around  the  arena. 

So  Philip  bought  the  horse  for  his  son 
ind  Bucephalus  became  Alexander's  favor- 
ite charger  and  companion.  The  steed 
s  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  descriptions 
if  the  victories  won  by  Alexander. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  animal  was  that 
iltho  it  came  to  allow  the  groom  to  ride  it 
>areback,  it  would  never  allow  any  one  but 
\lexander  to  mount  it  when  it  had  on  the 
sloths  which  at  that  time  did  duty  as  a 
saddle. 

Some  writers  declare  that  Bucephalus 
lied  from  several  wounds  received  at  the 
)attle  of  Porus,  but  others  declare  that  at 
he  age  of  thirty  he  succumbed  to  years  and 
atigue.  His  death  was  commemorated 
>y  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Bucephalus, 
md  he  was  buried  with  high  honors,  the 
■ntire  army  passing  to  pay  their  respects, 
rhis  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
126  b.c. 

Roland,  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of 
^harlemagne  and  the  nephew  of  the  king, 
lad  a  horse  called  Veillantiff  who  had 
J  most  human  intelligence.  For,  whenever 
toland  was  in  danger,  the  horse  seemed  to 
:now  it  at  once  and  Avould  carry  his 
oaster  to  safety.  It  was  for  this  reason 
hat  he  received  his  name,  which  means  the 
ittle  vigilant  one. 

Bavieca  was  the  name  of  the  famous 
teed  of  the  Cid,  Spain's  mighty  warrior, 
le  outlived  his  master  two  years  and  a 
alf,  but  during  this  time  no  one  was  per- 
litted  to  mount  him.  At  his  death  he 
.ras  buried  in  the  public  place  before  the 
ate  of  the  monastery  at  Valencia,  and  two 
lms  were  planted  on  his  grave,  one  at  his 
ead,  the  other  at  his  feet. 

The  horses  of  the  two  great  generals  at 
he  battle  of  Waterloo  are  both  famous, 
heir  names  inseparably  linked  with  those 
f  their  masters,  and  their  chronicles  run: 

Marengo,  the  white  horse  Napoleon 
ade  at  Waterloo,  was  a  world-famous 
nimal.  It  was  brought  by  Napoleon  or 
ne  of  his  generals  from  Egypt,  ridden  ' 
uring  the  Russian  campaign,  and  finally 
t  Waterloo,  at  which  battle  he  was  on  the 
eld  eight  hours.  On  this  occasion  he 
r&Sr  wounded  when  his  master  rode  out  in 
dvance  of  the  French.  After  Napoleon's 
apt  lire  Marengo  was  taken  to  England, 
diere  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
lis  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
mited  Service  Institute,  at  Whitehall 
"ard,  England.  One  of  his  hoofs  was  made 
lto  a  snuff-box,  used  at  dinner  at  the 
Ling's  Guards  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

Copenhagen,  Wellington's  favorite  horse. 
;,  if  anything,  even  more  famous  than 
tie  white  horse  of  the  Little  Corporal, 
'his  horse  cost  the  general  four  hundred 
uineas,  or  nearly  two  thousand  dollars, 
1  1813.  He  rode  him  at  the  battle  of 
letoria,  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and 
nally  at  Waterloo.  On  this  occasion  he 
lounted  him  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ig  and  remained  on  him  eighteen  hours. 
X  the  end  of  that  time  Wellington  patted 
ho  little  horse  on  the  head — it  was  only 
t'teen  hands  high — and  then  dismounted. 
lS  Copenhagen  was  being  led  away  l>y 
rie  groom  he  threw  out  his  heels  sportively, 
y  way  of  saying  good-night  to  his  master. 

Copenhagen    was   a   handsome   chestnut 
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The  Hatch  Que  Button  Union  Suit 
comes  in  the  finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  ami  in  fine  silk  trimmed 
worsted  and  mercerized  garments 
of  all  weights.  There  are  suits  for 
men,  bovs  and  misses,  and  we  have 
just  added  to  the  line  the  most 
recent  member  of  the  **  One  Button 
Family" — a  sleeping  suit  for  the 
kiddies — the  simplest,  most  com- 
fortable sleeping  garment  ever  con- 
structed. 

This  garment  is  featured  at  best 
stores  everywhere,  but  if  you  can- 
not get  it  easil)  and  quickly,  send 
your  size  with  remittance  to  our 
mill  at  Albany,  and  you  will  be 
supplied  direct,  delivery  free. 
Men's  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 
$3.   $3.50,   $4,  81.50,  $6,  $7,  $8 

Boys'"    Fall    and    Winter    Suits 
$2  to  32.50 

Misses'  Fall  and    Winter   Suits 

$2.50  to  83 

Children's  Winter  Weight 

Sleeping  Suits,  $1.50  to  $2 


For  The 
Selfish 
Man- 
or The 
Thoughtful 


FOR    the   selfish   man,   who  thinks 
of  his  own  comfort  first,  we  rec- 
ommend the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Its  one  master  button  at  the  chest  insures 

a  smooth,  perfect  fit  all  over  instead  of  the 

wrinkling  and  gapping  that  a  row  of  buttons 

entails. 

For  the  thoughtful  man,  who  wants  to  spare 

other   people   trouble,  we  also   recommend 

the  Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit. 

This  one  securely  fastened  button  means 
that  each  week,  when  the  laundry  comes 
back,  there's  no  mending  to  be  done.  With 
a  whole  row  of  nine  or  more  buttons  and 
buttonholes,  somebody  has  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  just  keeping  them  in  repair.  There's 
the  expense,  too.  For  an  average  family  the 
buttons  alone,  to  replace  on  undergarments 
those  torn  off  or  broken,  cost  over  $5.00  a 
year — the  price  of  a  couple  of  entire  new 
union  suits. 


A  catalog  describing  the  complete  line  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  GO. 

Albany     /\^.   \    New  York 
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Whats  a  Carburetor  £ot 
to  do  with  a  Boiler  Room? 


That's  what  President  Treadwell  of  the  Willow  Valley  Mills  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  it's  the  same  principle,"  answered  Ralph  Kent,  the  young  assistant 
superintendent.  "The  carburetor's  job  is  to  mix  gas  and  air  so  that  combustion 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  nearer  perfect,  the  more  value  you  get  out 
of  your  gasoline  and  the  more  power  out  of  your  motor.  The  same  thing  is  true 
down  here  in  our  boiler-room.  The  job  of  the  furnace  is  to  mix  coal  and  air. 
The  nearer  perfect  the  mixture  the  more  value  we  get  out  of  our  coal  and  the 
more  steam  out  of  our  boilers.  If  the  job's  done  by  hand  as  we  do  it  a  gang 
of  hunkies  heaving  coal  through  furnace  doors — you're  wasting  about  as  much 
coal  and  boiler  capacity  as  if  you'd  set  out  with  waste  as  your  special  object." 

"Huh,  that  so  ? '  grunted  J.  T.  Granger,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Willow  Valley  Mills. 

"Yes,  it  is  so,"  Ralph  insisted.  "Why,  it's  as  if  you  tried  to  squirt  gasoline  and 
air  into  your  cylinders  by  hand  and  then  expected  your  automobile  to  run  effi- 
ciently !  Now,  see  here,"  he  continued,  coming  forward  with  an  illustrated 
catalog,  "the  one  right  way  to  burn  coal  under  boilers  is  with  an  underfeed 
mechanical  stoker     " 

"Not  on  your  whiskers!"  interjected  J.  T.  Granger.  "I've  seen  enough  of 
mechanical  stokers.  Eat  themselves  up  in  repairs.  Every  time.  The  good  old 
wav  is  <^ood  enough  for  us,  young  man." 

"Then  why  isn't  it  good  enough  for  such  concerns  as  Procter  &  Gamble  over 
in  Cincy,  Firestone  up  in  Akron,  Detroit  Edison,  New  York  Edison,  General 
Electric,  Timken,  Ford,  Solvay,  and  a  couple  dozen  others  I  could  name?"  cried 
the  young  assistant  superintendent,  perhaps  forgetting  some  of  the  deference 
due  the  older  man,  even  though  the  latter  was  an  old  fogy.     "Why  have  they 
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Paper  Mills 
Sugar  Factories 
Chemical   Works 
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Steel  Mills 
Coal  Mines 
Laundries 
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bought  Taylor  Stokers?  Why  don't  they  go  on  firing  their  boilers  by  hand 
or  with  one  of  these  overfeed  stokers  that  gave  you  your  idea  stokers  are  high 
in  upkeep?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  Granger  conceded,  "stokers  are  all  right  for  big,  rich  outfits 
like  that—" 

"When  I  was  up  in  Detroit,"  put  in  Treadwell,  "the  superintendent  there  at 
the  Edison  plant  told  me  the  Taylor  Stoker  would  do  excellently  in  an  indus- 
trial plant  of  any  size — down  to  five  hundred  horse  power  or  less." 

"He's  right,"  agreed  Ralph.  "You'll  find  that  plants  of  all  sorts  all  over  the 
country  are  following  the  lead  of  the  big  fellows  and  putting  in  underfeed 
stokers.  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  that  this  Taylor  Stoker  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  market.  There  are  other  good  underfeed  stokers.  I  happen  to  have  had 
experience  with  several  kinds  and  I  think  the  Taylor  is  far  and  away  the  best. 
The  point  I  want  to  drive  home  is  that  the  underfeed  principle  is  the  only 
right  thing.     Let  me  show  you.* 


»» 


"I  can't  see  why  we  should  waste  our  time,"  growled  Granger. 

"Oh,  let  him  have  his  say,"  said  Treadwell,  smiling   indulgently  at   Ralph's 
enthusiasm. 

"You  see,"  Ralph  began,  pointing  to  a  diagram,  "the  green  coal  is  forced  from 
beneath  by  these — " 


We  haven't  sufficient  space  here  to  tell  this  interesting  story 
in  full.  You  can  read  it  complete  in  a  handsomely  illus' 
trated  and  bound  book  under  the  title  of  "What  of  It,  J.  T.?" 
This  book  is  not  only  a  fascinating  story  but,  also,  an  illu- 
minating lesson  to  the  executive  with  an  eye  keen  to  reduction 
of  costs  and  increase  of  output. 

A  copy  of  "What  of  It,  J.  T.?"  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
business  executive  or  engineer.  Ask  promptly.  The  edition 
is  limited. 


I 


American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Jhylorftoker 


TAYLOR  STOKER  USERS 

Power  Stations  Office  Buildings 

Textile  Mills  Motor  Plants 

Rubber  Manufactories 
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Bl  RDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


and  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  war- 

Eolipse.     For   more   than   a   do 
years  before  his  death  he  was  in  retire- 
ment  and   lived  a   lazy,  comfortable  life 
thfieldsaye,    England.      Twice    be 
ridden  surreptitiously  by  the  Duke's 
eldesl  son.  the  Marquis  <>\'  Douro.     Every 
time  Wellington  wenl   to  London  liis  last 
a  to  walk  out  to  the  paddock,  pat 
barger,  and  feed  him  candy,  of  which 

was  extraordinarily  fond. 
ipenhagen  died   in    1825,  and   to  his 
memory  the  second   Duke  of  Wellington 
a  monument,  upon  which  appears 
the  inscription: 

"Here  lies  Copenhagen,  the  charger  rid- 
den by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  entire 
of    the    Battle   of    Waterloo.     Born 
1808,  died  18 

God's  humbler  Instrument,  tlio  meaner  clay, 

.M  share  the  glory  of  that  glorious  day. 

American  history,  too,  can  point  to 
many  renowned  horses  who  have  played  no 
mean  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  nation. 
fr..m  that  "steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet," 
on  which  Paid  Revere  made  his  famous  ride, 
down  through  a  noble  line. 

Washington  had  many  splendid  horses. 

among  the  mosl  celebrated  of  which  was 

the    white   charger,  Lexington,   which    be 

rode  al    the  battle  of   Monmouth.     Tins 

the    present    of   William    Liv- 

ton,   Governor  of   New  Jersey.     The 

•    of   the  June  day  at    Monmouth   was 

.  and    the  -oil    SO    deep  and  sandy, 

that  the  charger  sank  beneath  the  General. 
Washington's  portrail  upon  this  charger 
painted  by  John  Trumbull,  and  the 
painting  is  preserved  in  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York.  Trumbull  painted  the  white 
horse  from  memory. 

Another    of    Washington's    horses    was 
Nelson,  named  from  his  donor.  Governor 
Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.     At  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  was  used  for 
last   time,  thereafter  leading  a  life  of 
Mount  Vernon.     Nelson  was  the 
o  follow  Washington's  bier  in  the 

funeral  procession. 

most   famous  of  American 
war-hor  General    Grant's  Cincin- 

nati, used  after  his  great  victory  a1 
<  A  few  weeks  later,  when  in 

( Cincinnati,  Grant  received  the  charger  as  a 
gift  and  named  it  after  the  city.  Cin- 
cinn  on  of  Li  rington,  one  of 

"f  American    race-hors<  b,  and 
later  off<  red  ten  thousand  dol- 

f'ir    the   animal.      The   charger    was   a 

spirit,  d    dark    hay    <»f    greal    endurance, 

<  i.  neral    rode    him    almo8t    daily 

during  the  Wilderness  campaign  of  1864, 
and  until  the  eh.se  ()f  the  war.    Cincinnati 

hand-     high     arid     (Irani 

thought  him  t ;  •  .  er  used  by 

■  ommander   from    the    tii [ 

Tl  i     '  ■    fond    of    t  he    hi  i 

that  he  !••  rmitb  'I  any  on.-  .  I 

mount    him.      lint    he    made   at    hat    two 
. 
•  •   of    t!  in    favor   of    Admiral 

I'    oiel    Amrneti.     who    saved     'Irani     from 

drowning  when   the  Genera]    was    -.<    bo   . 
r  i  scum  d  v.  hen  President  Lincoln 

•   Grant   at    hi-   beadquai 
Jami      River.     In    hi-      I',  r  onal 

1      nt  wrote  that  Lincoln  ' 
a   ti'  a  and    rode   mv   f  Cincinnati 


every  day."  Cincinnati  was  retired  from 
active  service  soon  after  Lee's  surrender 
and  died   in    1ST  I. 

General  Lee's  Traveler  was  not  unknown 
to  fame,  lie  was  a  chunky  gray  horse, 
sixteen  hands  high  and  of  great  courage. 
Tin-  General  purchased  him  in  February. 
L862,  and  the  horse  soon  showed  that  he 
liked  the  excitement  of  battle. 

Lee  was  very  fond  of  horses  and  made 
the  statement.  "There  is  many  a  war- 
horse  that  is  more  entitled  to  immortality 
than  the  man  who  rides  him." 

When  Lee  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  after  the 
•  lose  of  the  Civil  War,  he  rode  Traveler 
almost  every  day  until  his  death.  At 
his  master's  funeral  the  horse  was  placed 
elose  to  the  hearse,  and  when  the  coffin 
was  carried  out  from  the  church  Traveler 
put  his  nose  on  it  and  whinnied.  He  sur- 
vived his  master  two  years,  and  Ids  skeleton 
is  preserved  at    Lexington,  Ya. 

Sherman  had  several  famous  steeds, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  were 
Lexington  and  Sam.  Lexington  was  a 
Kentucky  thoroughbred.  Sherman  was 
photographed  with  him  in  Atlanta  and  the 
General  rode  him  in  the  grand  review 
in  Washington,  May  24,  1865. 

Sam  was  a  large  half-thoroughbred  bay, 
sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  which 
Sherman  bought  after  losing  three  horses  at 
Shiloh.  The  bay  was  so  steady  under  fire 
that  Sherman  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
writing  orders  from  the  saddle.  Sam  was 
not  only  brave  and  steady,  but  prudent, 
too,  and  was  particularly  wise  in  choosing 
shelter  from  shot  and  shell.  Also,  he 
acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  forager. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  won 
Sam  the  affection  of  his  master  was  that 
the  horse  was  a  favorite  with  Sherman's 
son,  Willie,  and  the  General  felt  that  the 
boy  was  always  safe  when  he  was  absent 
with  Sam. 

General  Sheridan  was  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  celebrated  horses  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  was  Winchester,  a  steed  foaled 
near  Grand  Rapids,  and  presented  to 
Sheridan  by  the  officers  of  the  Second 
Michigan  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made 
colonel   in   1862.      Winchester  is  described 


as  a 


Steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night. 


He  was  more  than  seventeen  hands  high, 
powerfully  built,  had  a  clear  eye  and 
great     intelligence.       Sheridan     describes 

him  as  the  la-test  walker  he  ever  knew, 
and  declares  his  conviction  that  he  had 
no  superior  for  field  sen  ice. 

Buchanan  Lead  made  a  spirited  paint- 
ing of  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  depicting  Win- 
chester ami  bis  master.  And  of  the  horse 
w  a-  w  nl  ten  : 

Hen  Is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
lis  carrj  Ing  Sheridan  Into  i  he  Bght, 
From  Winchester — twentj  miles  away. 

In  Governors    Island    Museum    the  body 

of  the   hoi -i-   is  preserved  in  a  glass  case. 

and     to     thai      place     many     of     Sheridan's 

rough-riders  have  made  pilgrimages. 

Such    are    -oine   of    the    horses   who    have 

for  t  hemseh  es  a  place  in  t  he  hall  of 
lame.  These  are  quite  exclusive  of  the 
trick  steed  of  history  the  Wooden 
Horse  of  Troy,  for  instance,  which  won 
victory  for  the  Greeks,  and  Bayard,  who 
belonged  to  the  four  sons  of  Aymon  and 
had  the  power  of  elongating  his  body  to 
accommodate  all  four  of  them.  The  list  does 

not  include  those  famous  speed  artists, 
Maude  S..  Dan  Patch,  Nancy  Hank-,  or 
the  Harvester.  Nor  does  it  contain  that 
fa  moil-    coterie    of    bandit     hor-cs    of    whom 


Dick  Turpin's  Black  Bess  and  Jesse  James's 
Siroc  were  prominent  examples.  But  even 
with  these  prominent,  omissions  the  tales 
of  the  achievements  of  these  super- 
horses  may  at  least  win  a  tear  for  poor 
Dobbin,  whose  fate  trembles  in  the  bal- 
ance and  who  may  soon  be  exiled  forever 
to  the  country. 


MESCALERO  FOREST  TO  BE 
PROTECTED 

*  I  "HERE  is  no  danger  of  denuding  the 
■*■  A'escalero  forest  of  its  beauty,  we  are 
told,  for  even  tho  it  seems  necessary  to  sell 
some  of  the  timber  to  aid  the  Indians  to 
whom  it  belongs  and  who  need  the  money, 
steps  have  been  taken  that  will  prevent 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  timber,  such  as 
would  mar  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  land. 
"The  timber  will  not  be  destroyed,"  says 
('apt.  J.  D.  Dickson  in  the  Amarillo  (Texas) 
Smith  west  Plainsman.  "Out  .of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  only 
thirty  thousand  are  to  be  cut,  and  the  cut- 
ting is  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  trained 
expert  United  States  government  official. 
.  .  .  The  thirty  thousand  acres,  in  an  iso- 
lated part  of  the  reservation  from  which 
t  his  timber  is  to  be  taken,  is  positively  and 
honestly  unfit  for  anything  else  in  the 
world,  except  grazing,  which  will  be  made 
the  better  by  thinning  out  the  timber." 
Dr.  S.  M.  Johnson,  who  lives  in  tho  vicinity 
in  a  letter  commenting  on  recent  statements 
quoted  in  these  columns  from  J.  Arthur 
IOddy,  writes  that  the  friends  of  tho  forest 
are  looking  carefully  after  its  preservation. 
To  quote  from  his  letter: 

Everything  stated  in  the  articlo  in  regard 
to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Mescalero 
Indian  forests  is  true.  It.  is  also  true  that 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  destroy  its  scenic 
beauty.  1 1  is  not  true  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Government,  or  that  the  proceeds  of 
any  timber  sales  wotdd  "swell  the  bursting 
coffers  of  the  richest  country  on  earth." 
Should  any  of  the  timber  be  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  purchase  cattle  and 
sheep  and  otherwise  to  equip  the  Indians 
to  reach  the  basis  of  self-support.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  land  is  unlit  for  cultivation. 
There  are  many  open  glades  with  the  rich- 
est soil  and  capable  of  producing,  without, 
irrigation,  wonderful  yields  of  oats  and 
potatoes.  The  Government  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  educating  the  Indians  and 
developing  I  hem  into  self-supporting  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  Indian  Office  desired  to 
market  certain  portions  of  the  forest,  in 
order  to  secure  the  capital  undoubtedly 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  the  Indians.  They 
advertised     the    timber    Bale     with    certain 

restrictions  for  the  preservation  of  the' 
scenic  beauty  of  the  region.  The  prin 
ciples  which  control  the  cutting  of  timber 
in  the  national  forests  are  embodied  in  the 
Contract  of  sale.  In  my  opinion  further 
restrictions  clearly  defining  certain  zones 
to  be  entirely  exempt,  from  cutting  were 
necessary.  I  took  up  the  matter  with  the 
officials  of  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington, 
whom  I  found  as  desirous  of  preserving  the 

scenic  attractions  of  the  Mescalero  forest  as 
myself.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  for 
several  years  been  working  to  secure  the 
construction  of  a  Southern  transcontinental 
highway,  which  crosses  the  Mescalero  In- 
dian reserva  I  ion  #•;//  rtrtilp,  from   Iff  ts  we  1 1.  New 
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Quick  Delivery  '  Weeks  Saved  *  real  dollars  saved 

Individual    Requirements    Met  *  real  dollars  saved 

Fireproof '  All  Steel  *  Protection  <  real  dollars  saved 

Permanent  '  real  dollars  saved 

CAN  you  afford  to  build — can  you  afford 
to  spend  the  real  dollars  you  might 
save — can  you  afford  to  do  this  without 
investigating    Hydraulic   Steel    Buildings? 

Fell  our  nearest  office  about  your  plans 
—they  will  prove  the  saving. 

THE    HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT    COMl'ANY 

n/THE     HYDRAULIC    STEEL    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

i4ut,u/a<turers  of  Standardized  Steel    Buildings,  Wall,  Column,   Sewer,  Tunnel    House, 
Arch   Pan   and   Flat   Slab   Forms;    and  Column  Guards 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Singer   Building         Fisher  Building         Book    Building 

San  Francisco 

Hearst  Building 
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$  1 8S5  Per  Year 

Serves  Quaker  Oats  each  morning 
to  a  family  of  five 

Quaker  Oats,  the  food  of  foods,  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish.  The  price  of  one 
chop  Berves  i  .?  dish. 

Five  dishes  daily  cost  $18.25  a  year,  while  just  five  eggs  a  day  would  cost 
you  $82. 

Quaker  Oats  supplies  [,810  <  .1  lories  of  nut  rim  cut  per  pound.  That's  the  energy 
.sure  of  food  value.      Round  steak  yields  less  than  half  that. 

A  boj  needs  -.<"  0  calories  per  day.  They  would  cost  13c  in  Quaker  Oats,  in 
LDOUt  Si 

Th  ts  mean   little   in   a   day.     But  note  what  they  mean  on  a  year  of 

breakfasts  for  .1  family  ol  five. 


Cost   per  year   for  serving  five,   based 
on   this  year's  average  prices 

chop  each,  per  day,  $219  Average  meats,  $146 

eggs   each,  per  day,   $164  Average  fish,        $146 


$125   Saved 


Quaker  Oats  break!  impared  with  these  othei   desirable  breakfasts,  save 

.r. 
The  Quaker 0  !,  .dmost  the  ideal  food,  the  greatest 

■ 

It  i>  rich  in  elements  growing  children  need.     As  vim-food  it  lias  age-old  fame. 

ou  <an  serve  in  mornings  is  .1  dish  of  Quaker  Oats. 
Serve  other  toe  People  need  variety.    But  use  this  one-cent 

.kf.i-t  dish  to  cut  tie  je  cost. 


Extra-flavory   Rakes 


I  hi-  brand  1-  flaked  from  q  tins  only— just  the  rich,  plump,  flavor y  oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.     The  delightful  flavoi  has  won  millions 

the  world  over      I'  is  due  to  yourself  that  you  gel  it,  foi  it  costs  no  extra  price 

Packed   in   sealed   round   packages   with   removable   cover. 
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Mexico,  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  I  am  also  the 
owner  of  a  small  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  reservation,  and,  having  lived 
there  for  ten  years,  am  familiar  with  con- 
ditions. No  one  could  possibly  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  protect ioiv  of  that 
forest  from  vandalism   than  myself. 

Instructions  have  been  given  following 
my  conference  with  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  under  no  circumstances  to  permit 
the  cutting  of  any  timber  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  South- 
ern Nat  ional  Highway  and  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Koswell,  Alamogordo, 
Cloudcroft,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  would  in- 
jure the  scenic  attractions  of  the  Mescalcro 
Indian  Reservation. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  YELLOW- 
STONE WATERS 

""VTOU  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it," 
■*•  say  those  who  do  not  want  com- 
mercial interests  to  encroach  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  they  are  pre- 
paring for  the  defense  of  the  cake  when 
Congress  opens  in  December.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  question  are  mobilized  tho 
Monlana  and  Idaho  irrigation  interests  and 
the  local  farmers  who  will  benefit  by  tho 
proposed  dams  in  the  park,  and  on  the 
other  hand  aro  arrayed  conservation  and 
scientific  organizations  and  naturalists  of 
every  dye.  Our  readers  will  recall  that 
both  sides  have  had  a  hearing  in  these 
columns,  and  that  in  general  the  contest 
is  over  the  fact  that  the  irrigationists  wish 
to  build  dams  in  the  great  national  won- 
derland to  impound  melting  snows  for 
watering  farm-lands  in  July  and  August. 
The  critics  of  these  projects  say  that  the 
dams  will  raise  the  water-level,  kill  trees 
and  vegetation,  and  during  the  tourist 
season  leave  vast,  slimy  stretches  of  mud- 
Hats  on  areas  which  are  now  beautifully 
overgrown  to  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
three  of  these  projects,  but  the  battle  now 
preparing  is  over  the  one  represented  by  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  session  and 
is  to  come  before  the  House  during  the  com- 
ing session,  to  permit  building  reservoirs  in 
the  Fall  River  Basin.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  by  an  apparently  im- 
partial observer,  II.  C.  McMillen,  appears 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Representative  Addison  T.  Smith,  of 
Idaho,  and  Senator  Nugent,  of  that  State, 

have  introduced  bills  providing  for  the 
fall  River  development.  That  is  con- 
sidered the  most  innOCUOUS  of  the  three 
irrigation  projects,  and  that  is  why  it  was 
put  forth  first. 

The  irrigation  proponents  chide  tie 
friends  of  the  national  parks  for  being  mere 
"beauty  lovers"  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  give  thought  to  the  well-being  of  the 
iillers  of  the  soil,  who  need  water  for  their 
crops.  The  beauty  lovers  retort  that  (lie 
irrigation  people  see  great  beauty  in  get  tin;.': 
tree  dam  sites  and  free  land  for  overflow 
area  in  national  narks,  rather  than  subject 
themselves  to  the  expense  of  buying  sites 
and  backflow  area  from  private;  owners. 
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The  general  question  as  to  the  ..rise  of 
flood  waters  in  the  national  parks  for  the 
benefit  of  farm-land  and  of  communities 
outside  the  parks  is  to  be  in  controversy  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  A  country- 
wide propaganda  has  been  started  by  the 
interests  to  be  benefited,  so  as  to  line  up 
Congressmen  in  support  of  the  economic 
use  of  national-park  waters. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  favor  the 
passing  of  the  bill  is  exprest  in  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman  by  Fred  R.  Reed,  who  says: 

The  writer  has  been  pioneering  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  for  forty-two  years. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  railroads,  telephones, 
and  all  the  triumphs  of  electricity  come 
into  the  hitherto  manless  West.  The  pio- 
neers are  rapidly  passing;  the  overland 
stage-coach,  the  cowboy,  the  Indian,  are  all 
fading  into  the  past,  and  the  "bad  man" 
is  transferred  to. the  East. 

We  of  the  West  love  our  scenery  and  pro- 
tect the  same  always.  The  Westerner 
worships  at  the  Creator's  masterpieces,  and 
we  love  our  lakes,  our  mountains,  and 
waterfalls  as  part  of  ourselves. 

Recently  we  read  in  an  Eastern  maga- 
zine regarding  the  eventual  ravishing  of 
Yellowstone  Lake,  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  by  the  proposed  passage  of  a  bill  by 
Congress,  known  as  the  Fall  River  Bill, 
asking  the  right  to  store  and  conserve 
water  in  Yellowstone  Park  to  irrigate  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  desert  in  the  Snake 
River  Basin  of  Idaho. 

The  bill  has  called  forth  a  number  of  very 
strong  protests  from  our  Eastern  friends, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  uninitiated 
they  are  right.  If  any  plan  were  in  con- 
templation to  drain  Yellowstone  Lake,  or 
to  destroy  any  part  of  the  park,  its  land  or 
water,  we  of  the  West  would  protest  vigor- 
ously. However,  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
no  damage  of  any  kind  is  incorporated  in 
the  plans  of  the  people  who  want  to  use 
the  Fall  River  waters  to  make  homes  and 
crops  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

No  formal  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  to  Con- 
gress for  the  damming  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake.  This  is  simply  a  tentative  proposi- 
tion, while  the  Fall  River  Basin  project  has 
been  formally  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  maps  filed,  and  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate,  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  a  right 
of  way  for  the  storage  of  water. 

The  proposed  reservoir  is  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  park,  and  will  cover 
about  eight  thousand  acres  in  a  swampy 
section  of  country  containing  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  acres,  and  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  any  trail  or  road;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  visited  by  tourists.  The 
construction  of  this  reservoir  need  not  in 
any  way  injure  the  park  or  detract  from  its 
scenic  beauty;  nor  would  the  moose,  if  there 
are  any  in  that  section,  be  disturbed  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  in  view  of  the  great 
section  of  country  over  which  they  can 
roam  undisturbed. 

Even  should  the  passage  of  this  bill  pave 
the  way  to  the  future  request  to  use  the 
flood  waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  as  so  ardently  feared  by 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  the  writer  fails  to 
see  that  this  need  detract  from  the  virgin 
beauty  of  the  park  or  to  damage  either 
the  lake  or  the  park  in  any  way.  All  the 
construction  needed  is  an  artistic  concrete 
bridge,  with  gates  not  over  eight  feel  high 
secreted  beneath.  Not  one  tourist  in  a 
thousand  would  ever  know  but  what  it  was 
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Solid  Comfort" 


There  is  a  Reznor  especially  designed  to  make 
comfortable  each  and  every  room.  The  Reznor  is 
a  little  sun  that  you  can  regulate  by  a  turn  of  the 
finger  to  give  you  just  the  heat  you  need,  when 
you  need  it,  where  you  need  it. 

Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 


The  copper  reflector  directs  the  heat  to  the  cold 
floor,  "where  you  live". 

It  floods  the  floor  and  rises  gradually,  permeating 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  room  in  soft  waves  of 
satisfying  warmth. 

The  scientific  burner  secures  such  perfect  com- 
bustion that  you  can*  get  heat  from  a  low  one-half 
ounce  gas  pressure — when  you  can't  even  light  the 
other  stoves. 

The  Reznor  warms  the  fresh  air  and  leaves  it 
fresh — there  is  no  foul  odor. 

There  are  over  twenty  styles  to  choose  from,  to 
suit  every  need,  where  safe  and  economical  heat  is 
wanted,  whether  your  fuel  is  oil,  manufactured  or 
natural  gas.      You  can  see  them  at  your  dealer. 

Write  for  booklet. 

Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Reznor  Wall  Heater 


Reznor 
Fireplace  Heater 


Reznor  Garage  Heater 


REZNOR 


(3) 


Reznor  Oil  Heater 
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COLLARS 

^~J  I  ne  intrcaaciiop  jorYallrfear 
QjJa  ratner  small collar  vtith  close 
fiont  spacing  e2  rnooeratepotnk. 
\t  meets  perfectly  tlie  demand 
for  a  collar  that  \0ill  ao  vdelh 
v)it£  the  Uqht  little  craOai  knots 
cftbe      ^  X 


season 


Ckirtt.RraboJv  fe  Co-.lnc.Malftrs,  Troy.  N.Y. 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^SHJUPE 

$722  $822  $9  22  a  $10  22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY    WEARING 
W.   L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

THE   best  known  shoes  in 


_  oysT/ 

SHOESlj^f 
$450  $5.00 
and  «5.50 


DP 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New   York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W .  I..  DouL'las  -hoes  are  for  sale,  by  OTer  0000  hhoe  dealers 
besides  Oar  own  store*.  Il  >our  loral  dealer  cannot  supply 
\>>"  take  no  ot  In  r  m:ike.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  lolling  lion  to  onler  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTI0H  -Inilit  on  haTinr  W.  L 
Dou.'Ui  iho*i  Tbe  nam*  and  price 
u  r  U'tilr  'Ump<d  on  the  iol>.  Be 
'  »r»fni  to  im  that  It  baa  not  barn 

chanred  or  mutllaud. 
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President 
W.L.Donglaa  Bhoa  Co., 
1G1  Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mam 
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a  handsome  bridge,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Water  of  tremendous  value  in  food 
production  could  thus  be  stored  without 
raising  the  lake  above  its  natural  annual 
full  tide.  This  water  now  wastes  down  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  augment- 
ing the  devastating  Mississippi  Valley 
floods.  In  a  place  where  tourists  seldom 
if  ever  go.  the  waters  could  be  let  out  when 
needed  below  for  irrigation  purposes.  This 
plan,  which  appears  to  be  Mr.  Grinnell's 
chief  cause  for  alarm,  and  his  only  real 
reason  for  opposing  the  Fall  River  Bill 
now  in  Congress,  is  only  a  tentative  plan. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  in  Congress,  and 
the  intent  of  the  settlers  on  tho Snake  River, 
who  want  the  Fall  River  water  now  going 
to  waste,  is  along  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive lines.  The  writer  knows  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  can  not  help  but  feel  that 
if  our  Eastern  nature-lovers  understood 
the  situation  fully  there  would  be  no  alarm 
felt  over  the  despoiling  of  our  splendid  park. 

We  of  the  real  West  are  trying  to  develop 
our  country  along  clean,  progressive  lines, 
and  only  ask  that  we  be  allowed  the  same 
opportunity  our  Eastern  brother  has. 
There  are  no  destruction  and  no  profaning, 
and  no  harm  will  be  done  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  if  the  l«ill  passes  Congress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  waters  now  going  to 
waste  will  help  build  an  empire  of  happy, 
hard-working  Americans  who  would  solve 
life's  problems  in  peace  and  prosperity,  so 
created,  by  being  allowed  to  use  for  crops 
water  now  going  to  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  Robert  Sterling  Yard, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Parks 
Association,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Association 
explains  the  developments  during  the  sum- 
mer and  reviews  the  situation  confronting 
the  national  parks  system.  We  quote  that 
part  of  his  bulletin  relating  to  the  bill  in 
question: 

An  ominous  silence  ban  attended  the 
summer  activities  of  the  Fall  River  Basin 
project,  which  will  be  introduced  again  at 
t  he  next  session.  But  clever  work  has  been 
done,  nevertheless;  it  is  this  project  upon 
which  the  combined  interests  are  depending 
lor  a  na1  tonal  parks  precedent,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  a  special  effort  will 
he  made  to  force  it  through. 

1 1  will  be  recalled  from  the  original  Con- 
gressional hearings  that  the  thrifty  farmers 
to  whom  the  Fremont-Madison  Company 
proposes  to  sell  the  national  parks  waters, 
which  they  ask  the  nation  to  contribute, 
slated  that  they  needed  additional  water 
"only  in  occasional  dry  years."  Many  of 
these  farmers  are  stockholders  in  the  com- 
pany. These  settlements  in  eastern  Idaho, 
like  most  of  the  colonies  of  the  expansion 
period  of  Mormon  development,  have  been 
exceptionally  prosperous.  With  true  Mor- 
mon industry  and  economy,  they  have 
raised   sufficient    crops   and   lived  well  their 

simple  lives  for  many  years  in  a  semiarid 
region  which  a  less  thrifty  people  would 
have  abandoned.  The  inevitable  dry  years 
came  and  went.  Ii  was  only  an  extraordi- 
nary period  of  several  dry  years  in  succes- 
sion, now  fortunately  broken,  which  led  to 
the  reservoir  plan  embodied  in  the  Fall 
River  Basin   Bill  of   the  last  session  and 

the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  top-heavy  Bruneau  plan  for  dam- 
mint,'  the  three  biggest  lakes  of  Yellowstone 


National  Park  for  Idaho's  sole  benefit  hav- 
ing failed  because  of  Montana's  appropria- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  idea,  there  is 
left  now  in  a  state  of  promotion  in  Idaho 
only  the  Fall  River  Basin  part  of  it.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this,  as  the 
precedent-maker,  has  the  power  of  all  the 
others  concentrated  behind  it  and  that,  on 
its  success,  all  the  others  will  surely  carry 
through. 

In  addition  to  this  concentration,  we 
learn  that  strong  political  influences  in 
Utah  will  get  behind  the  Fall  River  Basin 
Bill  at  its  next  appearance  in  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  project  has  lost 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor, 
for  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  its  pro- 
ponents to  call  the  basin  a  useless  swamp 
and  get  away  with  the  statement.  On  the 
contrary,  we  now  know  that  it  is  one  of 
Yellowstone's  finest  recreational  regions, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  opened  by  a 
road,  will  become  the  playground  of  thou- 
sands of  touring  motorists.  Mr.  William 
C.  Gregg,  of  New  Jersey,  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Parks  Association  who  ex- 
plored the  Yellowstone  River  to  its  source 
in  the  summer  of  1919,  this  last  summer 
explored  the  almost  unknown  Fall  River 
Basin  wilderness  and  found  it  a  region  of 
delight,  abounding  in  alternating  forests 
and  meadows,  fine  trout  streams,  lakes, 
waterfalls,  cascades,  and  hot  springs — an 
ideal  paradise  for  the  camper-out. 

The  spectacular  increase  in  Yellowstone 
patronage  from  sixty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  in  1919  to  eighty 
thousand  or  more  in  1920  shows  Yellow- 
stone marching  at  last  into  her  own. 
Within  a  few  years  she  will  have  two  hun- 
dred thousand  visitors  a  season.  The 
Fall  River  Basin  already Js  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  throngs  of  camping 
motorists,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  ask  Congress  for  an  immediate 
road  appropriation  to  make  it  accessible. 

The  summer,  then,  has  somewhat  clari- 
fied the  situation.  At  least  we  may  now 
move  with  surer  step.  Some  of  its  revela- 
tions have  been  encouraging;  we  have  at 
least  two  far-sighted  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  with  us, 
end  strongly  a  growing  sympathy  among 
the  thinking  people  of  all  Western  States. 
We  have  no  idea  how  far  politics  has  been 
enlisted;  we  may  meet  unpleasant  surprizes. 

One  thing  we  certainly  know,  and  that  is 
that  the  granting  of  even  one  irrigation 
privilege  in  any  national  park  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  swift  end;  within  five  years 
thereafter  all  our  national  parks  will  be  con- 
trolled by  local  irrigationists,  and  complete 
commercialization  inevitably  will  follow. 

With  strong  sympathy  in  the  West 
among  the  quiet  thinking  people  and  a 
practically  unanimous  sentiment  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  one  would  think  our 
national  parks  safe. 

But  they  are  not.  They  are,  in  fact,  in 
great  peril. 

The  problem  is  to  bring  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  nation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  in  a  way  which  will  im- 
press Congress.  Congressmen  discard 
"propaganda."  They  will  not  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  shrewdest  observers.  Each 
must  hear  from  his  own  constituents  before 
he  will  believe. 

Here  is  our  danger.  The  dissatisfied 
shout;  those  satisfied  with  what  is  sit 
silent.  Congress  is  deafened  by  the  noise 
of  a  few  irrigationists.  It  hears  little  in 
opposition.  Plainly,  they  conclude  "the 
sentiment  of  the  country"  is  not  for  the 
national  parks. 

Shall  we  have  national  parks? 

This  winter  will  answer  the  question. 
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STADIUM  Overcoats 
Are  A  Dress-Pleasure 

In  STADIUM  Overcoats  you 
buy  all  the  "clothes"  value,  all 
the  warmth  and  wear  that  finest 

materials  and  making  can  impart. 

But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  charac- 
teristic STADIUM  value — a  dress- 
pleasure  coming  directly  from  masterly- 
planned  features,  style  and  taste. 

Whatever  weight  or  type  of  overcoat 
you  seek,  you  will  find  your  "dream" 
overcoat  in  the  STADIUM  Line — with 
many  niceties  and  luxuries  added. 

STADIUM  Clothes— Overcoats  and 
Suits,  are  sold  nearly  everywhere  by 
merchants  whose  slogan  is  "Courtesy 
and  Fit-Service." 


The  next,  beet  thing  to  a  "try-on"  is  our  brochure 
STADIUM  Standards  for  Autumn  and  Winter.  1920-11' 
Write  for  your  copy  NO  W. 


£*=£ 
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W(PDHULL,G(^DALE& Bull  Inc. 

Makers^/"Stadium  Clothes 

Syracuse,  N.y 


— perhaps  your  office  next 

Daring  daylight  robberies  occur  more  frequently 
than  you  realize. 

The  one  preventive  is  armed  protection.  Keep 
an  Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  your  desk,  or  close 
by.  No  danger  of  accident.  Knocks,  jolts,  thumps, 
jars  can't  discharge  it.  You  can  even  "Hammer 
the  Hammer."  But  when  needed,  the  Iver  Johnson 
revolver  responds  with  lightning  rapidity  and 
perfect  accuracy. 

If  your    dealer    hasn't    in    stock    the 
particular  model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSONS  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
295  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Three  booklets 
full  of  Information, 
FREE.  Write  to- 
day for  the  one  that 
interests  you. 
"A" — Firearms; 
"B" — Bicycles: 
"C '  '-Motorcycles. 


Ivrr  Johnson  Single 
and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  comb  ine 

<I   |    (    H  7   ll  <     \     lind    dC 

pendability  "nil  are 

moderately      priced. 


Iver  Johnson 
}es     arc 

world  (anted 
ISy   rid- 

\trength 
ana    durabil- 
ity      Models 
and  prit 
suit  everyone. 
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Don  7 

Take  Risks 

Pi  i.ili  ik  i    sugg<  sis  rh.it    \  ou 
rj\  i  mvr.mt  . ■  t t t  ntion  t<>  aits 
or  scrapes,  hov e> ei  slight. 
Vpplj    \<  u-Skm   at  one* ,  as 
directed. 

New-Skin  tonus  an  antiseptic 

him  th.it   it  m  Nt  s  w  i  a  r  and 

W  .isllillu- 

In  keeping  minis  out  of  the. 
wound,  it  .isMsts  in  tlit  nat- 
ural pro<  ess  ■  >t  healing. 

.\i  .ill  Druggists. 

NEWSKIN    (  OMPANY 

NEW  YORK  rORONTO  LONDON 


SERVICE  TABLE  WAGON 

tfruuil  Wide  fable 

I  Dp  11.  m<.l;ili|.  OJMi 
^rtlff  Irn  Double 
Drawer  —  Douhlr 

II  no]l«  s  —  I,arr*  Deep 
I  u'l-  ishrhr*  —  "Bdan 
iMmll>  Btleat*1    Robber 

Mix)  gwfrel  VThe«lf. 
A  riiirb  rrade  piece  of  far* 
riiture  eurpsxainar  an/- 
•t-t  a:unp*ed  for 
(.i.NKRAL  UTILITY. 
eaae  of  action,  and  abao- 
lute  fioifteiraaneMi.  Write 
now  for  oearriptive  pam* 
pblet  and  dealer 'a  name. 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

•01  I.luiurdBldi;..ChicjRO.Ill. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Irir    IIimiIi   ol   Designs 
Jdo.  Willumi.  Inc.,  556  WMi  27ihSi  .  Drpl.  L.D.,  New  York 


I     'rientia  A  earl.) 

The    most    perfect     indestructible 
pearls.  lustrous,  rwi u 1 1 fu I .  inexpensive. 

■rrn  to  you. 

jfpyi  UiriAllcMQ. 
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IF   YOU   LOOK   LIKE   A   BUTLER! 


I'M  afraid  you  ain'1  what  we  want." 
Mrs.  Isaac  R.  Davison  informed  me 
one  Tuesday  afternoon. 

•'I  bowed,  trying  to  make  my  bow 
politely  aequieseenl  in  her  remark,  proof 
tho  it  was  of  thai  remark's  falsity.' 

••  •  We  was  i binking  of  a  Frenchman,'  she 
i  xplained." 

The  above  interview  came  aboul  through 
the  desire  <>r  Mr.  Peter  Van  Boeven  to  get 
work.  Mr.  Van  Hoeven  was  a  member  of 
a  distinguished  New  Fork  family.  He  had 
always  bad  suffieienl  for  his  needs,  and  he 
had  lived  on  liis  income  in  France  for  a 
mimber  <>r  years  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner  possible  until  the  war  came  Then 
h<  had  done  all  he  could  for  all  lie  knew. 
friends  or  strangers.  The  war  was  over, 
hut  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  during 
tin  interim  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  he 
had    by    a    trusted    person.      He   was   desti- 

tute,  and  sixty-two.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
brothers  rolling  in  wealth.  Hut  he  did  not 
•  an  to  apply  to  them.  He  had  his  pride. 
II.  had  always  been  advised  thai  he  had 
no  head  for  business—  he  did  not  wish  to 
hear  a  chorus  of  [-told-you-sos,  even  a  sup- 
presl  chorus.  So  he  decided  to  saj  nothing 
and  io  go  to  work.  Hut  at  what'.'  He 
tried  everywhere,  all  over  Paris.  No  one 
wanted  him.  He  began,  to  get  panicky. 
lie  wished  that  among  his  progenitors  there 
had  been  some  tradition  to  which  he  could 
turn  for  suggestion.  Hu(  they  had  all  been 
lawyers  or  statesmen. 

"At  the  end  of  one  annoying  day  I  came 
to  my  room,  sal  on  my  bed,  and  pictured 
i  heir  horrified  council  at  my  plight.  1  im- 
agined   them    as    they    hang    in    Nicholas's 

library,  with  their  straighl  noses,  their  calm 
eyes,  and  their  general  air  of  usefulness  to 
society.  1  remembered  having  once  told 
Nicholas  that  they  looked  like  a  line  of 
perfect  butlers  sitting  waiting  for  positions 
in  some  ideal  employment  agency.  Nich- 
olas was  horrified,  hut  it  was  true.  ...  As 
I  thought  of  Nicholas's  annoyance,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  solu- 
tion of  my  elderly  difficulties  lay  in  those 
word- of  mine.  Why  should  not  I,  cast  an 
naturel  into  a  drafty  world  at  sixty-two. 
earn  an  inconspicuous  competence  as  some 
one-  butler?  As  I  considered  it.  something 
\  cry  like  Nicholas's  choler  posses)  me. 
'"Certainlj   /  do  not  look  like  a  butler, 

I  told  myself,  and  went  to  the  mirror  an- 
grily, expecting  an  indignant  denial  from 
thai  uncompromising  article  of  furniture. 
"'Very  like  a  butler,  indeed,"  my  mirror 
said,  looking  a1  me  critically;  'with  burn- 
sides  you  would  Ix —  I  jerked  myself 
awa.\     from    it    in    a    passion.      It    was    my 

bank-accounl  which   repeated   the  sugges- 

t  ion  w  it  h  final  emphasis. 

'Thai    is    why    I.    as   Jacob    Smith,    was 

standing  hefor<    Mrs.  Isaac  R.  Davison,  of 

Alloona.     Idaho,    with    a     most    apologetic 

slanl  to  mj  neck  and  an  ingratiating  smile. 

Mm    Was   tin    twelfth  person   to  whom   I   had 

proffered  my  ministration    ' 

And  in  the  end  he  is  accepted  by  that 
lad  gi  iic  ;i  his  reference  Mr.  Peter  Van 
Ho<  en,  " in  who-i  chateau  at  Bril tany  he 
had  been  for  twenty  \e;irs."  But  the 
igemenl  dependf  on  the  consenl  of  tin 
daughter  Mary,  •"who  runs  things'1  ''or  her 
mother.  Man.  i  agreeable,  and  the  party 
proceed*  forthw  ith  to  America,  where  Jacob 
help-  them   settle  in   the  new  place  they 


have  bought  on  Long  Island,  "a  huge 
place,  rather  appalling  in  its  Grand  Rapids 

Jacobean  way."  The  Davisons  arc  intent 
upon  entering  society,  upon  yet  ling  to  know 
"real  people."  and  thinking,  doing,  and 
talking  in  the  way  of  such  people.  They 
soon  realize  that  Jacob  knows  far  more 
than  they,  and  they  enlist  his  help. 

Before  long  the  village  people  call,  curi- 
ous to  see  who  hail  bought  the  new  bouse. 
Mrs.  Davison  is  delighted. 

'"I  hope  you're  satisfied  now,' -she  said 
to  her  daughter,  going  over  the  cards  as  a 
pirate  captain  might  run  over  his  captured 
flays.  'Mrs.  Tatton.  Her  husband  keeps 
the  big  dry-goods  store.  She  was  talking  to 
me  about  how  gay  it  is  here  in  the  season. 
She  says  she  could  just  sit  here  on  her 
porch  a  ml  watch  the  clot  lies  ro  by  forever.'" 

There  was  Mr.  Roland,  too,  "nice  but 
kind  of  sissy."  He  proposes  to  Mary,  but 
is  refused.  And  then  Major  Estabrook 
turns  up.  Mary  had  known  him  in  the 
canteen  at  Paris  and  is  overjoyed  to  meet 
him  again,  lie  consents  to  come  to  pay 
the  ladies  a  visit  and  is  put  up.  in  the  red 
room,  lie  begins  to  pay  his  court,  to  Mary 
a1  once,  hut  there  is  evidently  something 

on  his  mind  whose  weight  only  Jacob  sees. 

Mary  tells  Jacob  w  ho  and  what  they  are. 

"I  was  horn  in  the  Klondike  and  papa 
was  killed  up  there  when  1  was  only  about 
a  year  old.  They  found  him  dead  in  the 
room  with  me  with  his  head  all  beaten  in. 
It  happened  while  mama  was  sick  with 
scarlet  fever  in  Nome.  They  never  found 
out  who  did  it."  The  mother  bad  a  small 
farm  in  Altoona  and  went  there.  She  also 
owned  stock  in  a  foundry  which  did  pretty 
well,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  war  did 
miraculously:  with  the  result  that  her 
fortune  was  made,  ami  the  two  women 
found  themselves  rich. 

Mary  falls  in  love  with  the  major.  She 
was  "a  girl  bewitched.  She  would  laugh 
at  the  faintest  crooking  of  his  smile,  listen 
to  his  stories,  even  w  hen  he  told  them  twice, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  recluse,  and  once, 
when  he  told  about  his  dog  cutting  his  foot 
in  a  scythe,  she  cried  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  all  the 
time  she  kept  hold  of  a  lit  lie  seraphic,  dig- 
nity thai  she's  learned  somewhere,  Heaven 
knows  how,  and  it  kept  her  from  mawkish- 
ness." 

Then  the  major  gets  a  cable.     It  was  just 

after  Mary  had   had  a  fall  from  her  horse, 

been  rescued  by  him,  and  when  he  seemed 
on  the  very  point  of  a  proposal.  But  it 
was  all  changed  on  the  minute.  They  sat 
through  a  ghastly  dinner,  and  at  the  end 
1  he  major  excused  himself.  He  had  received 
a  message,  he  said,  and  must  leave  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  he  off  now  to  pack. 

And  thai  is  all.  Mary  is  heart-broken,  bul 
too  proud  to  show  it,  except  just,  a  little, 

to  Jacob.  As  for  him.  he  had  taken  Hie 
message  over  the  phone.  It  ran:  "She 
came  across.  Congratulations.  Cook," 
and  was  from  France. 

Mary  begins  her  light  against,  unhappi- 
ness.  hut  a  few  <la.\  s  later  Fate  lakes  a  hand 
in  stirring  matters  a  hit.  "Fate's  instru- 
ment, .  .  .  was  a  lanky  man  in  a  Ford  car. 
.  .  .  He  wore  ;i,  gray  duster,  had  a  big 
Adam'-  apple  and  a  loquacious  mouth, 
lie  wouldn't,  give  his  name,  hut  said  simply, 
Tell  her  it's  some  one  she  used  to  know." 

It  was.  When  he  advanced  toward 
'Mrs.    Davison,    remarking.   "  Hullo,  Jen." 
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Wherever  there's  metal  to  be  cut  in  the 
quickest  possible  time,  and  with  the 
minimum  waste  of  material,  Starred: 
Hack  Saws  are  on  the  job. 

There's  a  Starrett  Blade  to  suit  any  kind,  size  or 
shape  of  material.  The  Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart 
points  out  just  which  blade  to  use  and  how  to 
use  it.  Choose  the  right  blade,  put  it  to  work 
in  the  right  way,  and  let  it  prove  that  Starrett 
Blades  "cut  quicker  and  last  longer." 

In  these  days  of  high  production  costs,  every 
little  leak  shows  up  big  in  your  running  expenses. 
Let  our  new  service  book,  "Hack  Saws  and  Their 
Use,"  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  cutting  costs 
to  the  minimum.  Write  for  a  free*  copy.  Get  a 
Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart,  also  address  Dept.  "SC." 


THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  COMPANY 

The  World's  Greatest  Toolmakers 
Manufacturers  of  Hack  Saivs  Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 
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Good  Fixtures 


Good  Buildings,  Good  Con- 
cerns.  Good  Fixtures. 
J.  ff.  Matthews  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  this  trio. 


This  Magazine  Will  Help 

\ou  Make  Money 


IMMEDIATE 
DELI\  ERY 

\\>  are  prepared  to  make  !m 
I  i.\iur<-<        Write    (or 


Section   of  McLean 

No.    13-10    and 

A'o.  1200,  showing  the 

careful    construction 

and  excellent  display 
possibilities. 


The     Snug     Seat     Table 
f  late  glass  /<7>  n  the 
most  ejfii  tent  furniture  in 
the     busmen.       h 

■    I  a 
—attracti 
■  ise  in  serving 
catalog. 


IF  you  own  a  store  or  contemplate  going  into  the 
business,  you  need  "Good  Fixtures".  This 
wonderful  little  monthly  magazine  just  bristles 
with  helpful  hints  for  increased  business  and  more 
rapid  turnovers. 

FREE— No  Strings 

It  is  absolutely  free — sent  to  any  storekeeper  in 
America  on  request.  It  is  a  magazine  for  live  mer- 
chants— and  it's  filled  with  the  views  and  interviews 
of  live  merchants.  It  is  not  worth  less — but  more, 
because  it  is  the  official  organ  of  the  W.B.  McLean 
Mfg.  Company.  It  tells  you  how  wise,  good  dis- 
play has  increased  the  business  of  McLean  users 
25%  to  100%.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  increase 
your  business. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  You  will  not 
obliirate  yourself  in  any  way.  You  will  get  interest- 
ing;, instructive  reading  every  month  that  will  help 
you  in  many  ways.     Don't  putitofT.    Write  today. 

And  ask  for  our  large,  complete  catalog  of  good 
•  store  fixtures  when  you  write.  It  explains  in  de- 
tail, how  you  can  improve  your  store  at  little  cost 
and  large  profit.  It  gives  exact  information  how  to 
select,  order,  and  set-up  the  right  business  getting 
units  for  your  store.  It  is  an  excellent  reference 
book.      Write  for  it. 


W.  R.  McLEAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  3038  Bigelow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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she  yelled.     "There  is  no  other  word  for 
the  sound  t hat   tort1  from  her  throat. 

"  '  I  ke !    I  be  Davison !    You  ain't  dead? ' " 

It  was  Swell  Euff6n  who  had  been  killed, 
not  Ike.  And  when  the  story  was  all  told 
it  turned  out  to  he  Swell  Huffen's  baby  w  Ik. 
had   been   taken   home  by  Mrs.   Davison. 

Her  own  daughter 

"Show  in  that  lady  set  tin'  in  the  crj\' 
Mr.  Davison  said  to  me,  with  an  evident 
sense  of  the  drama  of  his  remark. 

"  1  went   to  the  car. 
'Mrs.  Davison  would  like  to  see  you.' 

"She  went  into  the  drawing-room  before 
an  indignant  woman,  prepared  to  deny  her 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  deceived 
for  twenty  years. 

"After  Mrs.  Davison's  outraged  eyes  had 
taken  her  in,  however,  there  was  no  denial 
in  them.  Color,  contour,  feature  by  fea- 
ture that  girl's  body  proclaimed  Mrs. 
Davison's  motherhood. 

"Mame!'  she  said,  and  flung  her  arms 
around  the  young  person.  'Mv  little 
Mame!'" 

And  now  a  new  role  falls  to  Jacob.  For 
Mary  refuses  to  remain  with  her  new  family, 
which  is  not  her  family.  Mame  belongs  in 
her  place.  And  she  feels  that  she  and 
Mame  could  not  get  along  together.  She 
wants  to  go  off  and  find  work,  but  Mrs. 
Davison  won't  hear  of  her  leaving  like  that. 
She  makes  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Mary.  She  is  no  Indian- 
giver;  and  hasn't  she  a  couple  of  millions? 
And  finally  Mary  accepts.  And  she  begs 
Jacob  to  go  with  her  as  an  adopted  uncle 
and  to  set  about  training  her  properly; 

Then  Jacob  tells  her  who  he  is  and  that 
he  will  take  her  with  him  as  his  niece, 
the  two  of  them  living  on  her  money  and 
he  launching  her  socially.  But  the  truth 
is  that  he  loves  her  dearly,  and  she  loves 
him  in  the  same  way.  And  then,  Swell 
lluffen!  Well,  it  turns  out  that  Swell  was 
the  black  sheep  of  the  Van  Iloeven  family, 
the  youngest  brother,  Dick.  Richard  Van 
Iloeven — Swell  lluffen,  often  called  Dick. 

It  is  a  sort  of  fairy  story,  perhaps,  but 
it  seems  remarkably  real.  Mary  is  taken 
away  by  her  uncle,  introduced  to  his  family 
ami  their  friends,  drest  as  she  should  be 
by  a  little   French  woman  who  knows,  and — 

The  major  turns  up  again! 

And  with  him  his  story.  It  appears  lie 
had  embezzled  money  in  France  from  the 
regiment,  and  it  was  his  aunt  who  had  come 
through,  paying  up  the  sum,  after  letting 
him  be  thoroughly  frightened.  He  hadn't 
cared  for  Mary  then,  but  now  he  begins  to 
do  so,  and  marriage  with  her  appeals  to 
him.  Uncle  Peter  doesn't  like  it,  but  the 
two  are  engaged.  Yes,  in  spite  even  of 
Francis,  a  second  cousin  of  Mary's  and  a 
man  who  is  as  sound  as  he  is  amusing;  and 
thai  is  putting  it  strongly,  for  Francis  is 
constantly  and  endlessly  amusing. 

So  Uncle  Peter  takes  Mary  and  the  majcr 
to  an  Adirondack  camp,  falls  ill  there,  and 
they  are  left  strictly  to  earh  other's  society 
through  a,  week  of  rainy   weather. 

It  works,  and  the  major  leaves,  and  Mary 
is  cured.    Then  somehow  Francis  comes  up. 

lie  makes  the  camp  a  very  different  sort 
of  place,  and  tho  they  had  decided  they 
would  go  home  at  once,  no  one  goes.  It  is 
too  much  fun  to  stay. 

"Mary  and  Francis  are  learning  Choc- 
taw from  Hemo  (the  guide),  and  Francis 
brought  with  him  an  absurd  piccolo  on 
which  he  plays  in  the  evenings,  sifting 
cross-legged  before  tho  tire. 
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"He  is  also  bullying  Mary  out  of  saying 
'he  don't'  and  'those  sort  of  things,'  but 
apparently  she  enjoys  it. 

"He  has  confided  in  me  that  he  has 
twice  been  almost  fool  enough  to  put 
Mary  in  a  position  where  she  can  prove 
her  superiority  (wliich  he  is  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  her)  by  turning  him  down.  Both 
times  he  has  been  saved  by  the  smell  of 
burning  fish.  He  is  desperately  supersti- 
tious lest  the  fire  go  out  next  time  and 
betray  him." 

It  didn't.  It  burned  the  fish  instead. 
And  next  month  Mary  and  Francis  are  to 
be  married.  As  for  Jacob,  Uncle  Peter, 
that  is,  it  seems  that  only  half  his  money 
had  gone.  The  other  half  had  been  put 
into  Nicholas's  keeping  and  had  doubled. 
He  was  as  well  off  as  before  he  turned 
butler. 

It  is  a  delightful  atmosphere  into  which 
you  are  led  in  this  swiftly  moving  story, 
where  almost  every  one  is  pleasant  to  know, 
including  even  Mame  and  her  kind-hearted, 
vulgar  mother.  ("  The  Counsel  of  the  Un- 
godly."    By  Charles  Bracket!.     Appleton.) 


SOCIAL  TOPSYTURVIES  SINCE 
THE  WAR 

LADY  ELFREDA  CATKIN  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carabbas,  an  impecunious  Irish  peer.  She 
is  something  of  an  amateur  actress,  and  her 
father,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  has 
offered  her  services  in  that  line  to  some 
business  friends  who  have  a  place  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  her  mother,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives,  has  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  new  peers 
will  be  there,  a  man  of  the  plainest  origin 
but  with  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  So  Lady  Elfreda,  out- 
wardly complaisant  but  inwardly  rebellious, 
accompanied  by  an  old  family  retainer  as 
maid,  is  making  her  way  to  Clavering  St. 
Mary's  with  a  copy  of  an  extremely  poor 
play  in  her  pocket,  written  by  a  hopeless 
amateur,  and  of  which  she  is  expected  to 
make  a  success. 

On  the  way  down  she  falls  in  with  a  timid, 
pretty  young  girl  who  tells  her  that  she  is 
an  orphan  and  on  her  way  to  Clavering 
St.  Mary's  to  take  a  position  as  nursery 
governess  in  the  family  of  one  Colonel 
Trenchard-Simpson.  After  listening  to 
Miss  Carr's  family  history,  told  with  per- 
fect simplicity,  the  devil  enters  into  Lady 
Elfreda,  and  she  proposes  to  Miss  Carr 
( known  at  home  as  "Girlie")  to  change 
places  with  her,  the  little  governess  to  re- 
pair to  Clavering  Park  under  the  name  of 
Lady  Elfreda  while  the  rightful  owner  of 
that  title  gets  some  insight  into  the  life  of 
an  instructor  of  youth.  It  is  useless  for 
Girlie  to  hesitate  and  protest.  The  plan 
has  a  fascination  for  her — she  would  like 
to  live  luxuriously  for  a  few  days;  she  would 
like  to  have  a  great  experience  to  look  back 
to  in  later  life,  and  she  is  no  match  in  deci- 
sion for  Lady  Elfreda.  By  the  time  they 
reach  their  destination  they  have  been 
alone  in  the  railway-carriage  for  some  time. 
Pike,  the  maid,  is  asleep,  so  a  change  of 
outer  garments  is  effected  without  waken- 
ing her,  and  when  they  alight,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  autumn  evening,  the  sleepy  duenna 
does  not  perceive  that  it  is  Miss  Carr  who 
enters  the  Clavering  Park  omnibus  while 
tier  mistress  is  whirled  away  somewhere  else. 

The  situation  is  not  a  new  one  and  is 
beloved  of  writers  because  it  lends  itself  to 
the  broadest  farce.  The  adventures  of 
Girlie  are  not  such  as  would  tend  to  lure 
the  young  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  for 
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lo  Chance  for  Mis-filed 
or  lost  Record  Cards  now 

NOT  when  record  cards  are  once  put  in  Kardex. 
You  have  experienced  the  costly  delays,  the 
confusion,  the  worry  that  results  from  lost  or 
misfiled.  cards — where  cards  are  hidden  one  behind 
the  other  in  drawers  or  boxes. 

Kardex  prevents  this  by  providing  an  individual 
transparent  tipped  pocket  for  each  card  which 
permits  reference  to  or  entry  on  front  or  back 
of  any  card  without  removing  it,  which  keeps  the 
important  data  on  each  card  in  plain  sight  at  all 
times.  A  glance,  a  flip  of  the  finger,  and  the 
entire  card  is  before  you. 

Many  of  the  foremost  executives  and  efficiency    . 
engineers  endorse  Kardex  as  the  really  scientific, 
simple,  easy,  and  quick  method  of  recording  busi- 
ness data  and  finding  it  again. 

When  you  see  Kardex  demonstrated,  the  inef- 
ficiencies of  other  methods  will  startle  you. 
Kardex  is  doing  for  business  records  what  the 
typewriter  has  done  for  business  correspondence. 

You'll  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  hide  the  impor- 
tant records  of  your  transactions  and  activities 
in  binders,  drawers,  or  boxes,  when  you  know 
the  many  advantages  of  Kardex. 

Write  today  for  interesting  information  about 
Kardex — and  send  samples  of  the  record  cards 
you  are  using. 


Cards  in  Sight 


AMERICAN    KARDEX    COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory:  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices: 
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BOSTON 
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You  wouldn't  heap  perfectly  good  coal  on 
the  fire  of  a  leaky  boilet — 

But  then  that  isn't  any  more  foolish  than 
feeding  good  gasoline  to  a  motor  that  is  wast- 
ing its  pozver  through  a  set  of  leaking  valves. 

CARBORUNDUM 

^Valve     Grinding     Compound 

makes  power  tight  valves — it  cuts  away  the 
carbon  and  the  pit  marks  surprisingly  quick, 
leaving  a  true,  clean,  unscored  valve-seat. 

Carborundum  Compound  is  the  ideal 
combination  of  the  wonderfully  hard, 
sharp,  fast  cutting  Carborundum  grains  and 
a  high  grade  grease. 

It  cuts — that  is  the  whole  story — and  it 
cuts  uniformly  without  grooving. 

Use  it  frequently  on  any  motor  engine- 
keep  the  valves  right  with  Carborundum 
Compound. 

Sold  by    hardware  and  accessory  dealers  in  the  handy 
'/nation    cans    and  in  the  one  and  five  pound  tm> 

For  the  grinding  of  parts,  tools  and  fittings 

e  that  you  get  Carborundum  and  Aloxite 

grinding    wheels — and    for   any    job  that 

requires  an  abrasive  cloth  get  Aloxite  Cloth. 


The   Carborundum   Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


New  York  rhlcaUo  Boston 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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ing'  wardrobe  she  has  inherited  a  stinging 
disciplinarian  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Pike, 
who  is  outraged  by  the  whole  proceeding. 
Girlie's  reception  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Minever,  her  hostess,  is  warm,  not  to  say 
gushing,  and.altho  much  agitated,  she  con- 
trives to  partake  of  tea  and  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  homage  without  betray- 
ing herself.  But  when  she  goes  to  her 
room  to  dress  she  finds  Pike  there,  who  for 
the  first  time  realizes  the  state  of  things, 
and,  tho  assured  by  the  trembling  Girlie  thai 
Lady  Elfreda  had  insisted  upon  the  change, 
and,  that  in  a  few  days  all  would  be  straight- 
ened out,  is  by  no  means  placated  and 
treats  her  so-called  mistress  as  a  naughty 
child  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  family. 

So  the  youthful  impostor,  clad  in  a  most 
becoming  gown  of  Lady  Elfreda's,  makes 
her  way  down  to  the  drawing-room,  slightly 
reassured  by  the  view  of  herself  which  she 
has  caught  in  a  mirror  on  the  way.  At 
dinner  she  finds  herself  next-  to  the  new 
peer,  Lord  Duckingfield,  a  simple,  unaf- 
fected man  of  plain  origin,  who  at  once 
takes  a  fancy  to  his  little  neighbor,  sur- 
prized to  find  the  daughter  of  a  peer  so 
easy  to  get  on  with.  Things  are  beginning 
to  look  a  little  brighter  to  Girlie  when  the 
hostess  announces  the  arrival  the  next  day 
of  Mr.  Montague  Jupp,  of  the  Mayfair 
Theater,  who  is  to  supervise  the  play. 
"And  he  claims  to  have  taught  Lady  El- 
freda all  the  acting  she  knows." 

At  these  tidings  Girlie's  heart  stands 
still,  for  discovery  is  evidently  imminent. 
On  going  to  her  room  Mrs.  Pike  tells  her 
grimly  that  she  is  to  have  her  breakfast  in 
bed  the  next  day,  and  perhaps  her  luncheon 
too,  for  that  she  herself  is  going  to  hunt  up 
Lady  Elfreda  and  have  a  stop  put  to  all 
this  nonsense.  So  Girlie  resigns  herself  to 
a  quiet  day  which  she  spends  in  studying 
her  part  in  that  extremely  foolish  play, 
"The  Lady  of  Lax  ton." 

Mcanwhilo  Lady  Elfreda  has  been  having 
her  own  experiences,  by  no  means  so  com- 
fortable as  those  of  her  substitute.  Mrs. 
Trenchard-Simpson  is  one  of  those  under- 
bred, snobbish,  tyrannical  women  that  are 
the  curse  of  English  social  life  and  which 
this  country  has  happily  been  spared. 
Tho  family*  consists  of  Colonel  Trenchard- 
Simpson,  "a  recently  hyphenated  auction- 
eer," his  wife,  duly  described,  and  two  ob- 
noxious children.  Staying  with  them  is  a 
young  and  handsome  officer,  Major  Norris, 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Colonel's  office, 
but  to  whom  the  war  had  brought  his  op- 
portunity, for  he  was  a  born  soldier.  "  He 
had  been  twice  wounded,  had  won  some 
very  high  distinctions,  had  taken  a  course 
at  the  Staff  College,  and  was  now  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  and  a  general  officer  to 
boot."  Doubtless  Lady  Elfreda  is  a  good 
actress,  but  she  is  hardly  accustomed  to 
her  present  role.  There  is  a  sort  of  assump- 
tion of  equality  about  her  that  is  very  try- 
ing to  her  employer,  and  she  makes  herself 
far  too  agreeable  to  General  Norris,  which 
she  does  as  a  matter  of  course.  But,  dis- 
agreeable as  is  Mrs.  Trenchard-Simpson, 
the  experience  has  not  lost  its  novelty,  and 
when  Pike  appears  the  day  after  her  arrival 
at  The  Laurels  and  urges  her  to  return  to 
her  proper  position,  Lady  Elfreda  refuses, 
promising,  however,  to  make  all  straight 
in  a  few  days. 

So  time  goes  on.  Montague  Jupp's  ar- 
rival is  postponed  from  day  to  day,  and 
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Elfreda  proves  to  be  so  hazy  that  he  never 
suspects  the  truth.  The  play  comes  off  and 
is  a  ghastly  failure.  Girlie,  who  is  entirely 
inaudible,  collapses  after  the  first  act,  the 
play  can  not  go  on,  and  the  day  is  only 
saved  by  Montague  Jupp  throwing  himself 
into  the  breach  and  giving  a  good  one-man 
entertainment  that  not  only  appeases  but 
delights  the  audience. 

Girlie  is  such  a  wreck  the  next  day  that 
Lord  Carabbas  is  sent  for  to  London,  and 
from  that  moment  events  march  quickly 
to  a  wind-up.  Lord  Duckingfield  has  found 
her  so  unpretending  that  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  and  is  not  put  off  by  learning 
her  real  position.  Lady  Elfreda  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charm  and  worth  of  Major 
Norris  and  is  not  moved  by  either  the 
wrath  of  her  father  or  the  discovery  that 
her  lover  is  the  son  of  her  grandfather's 
butler.  "Her  year  in  London  with  the 
V.  A.  D.  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  world 
and  the  things  around  her.  She  saw  a 
chance  of  permanent  escape  from  the  stuffy 
circle  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up." 
Norris  gets  an  appointment  in  East  Africa, 
Lady  Elfreda  marries  him,  her  grandfather 
leaves  her  some  money,  and  the  career 
of  The  Adventurous  Lady  is  justified. 
("The  Adventurous  Lady."  By  J.  C. 
Snaith.     Appleton.) 


THE  TRIAL  OF  LONDON 

"'\  7"OU  see,  John,  you're  the  last  of 
X  us,  and  this  shop  has  been  in  our 
family  for  a  long  while.  .  .  .  Did  you 
never  feel  you'd  like  to  come  into  the 
shop? ' 

"John  glanced  about  the  shop,  at  the 
assistants  who  were  serving  customers  with 
tea  and  groceries 

"'No,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  'I  don't 
think  I'd  like  it!' 

"Uncle  William  considered  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  said:  'No,  I  thought 
you  wouldn't  care  for  it.  Your  da  felt 
that  way  too.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  there 
has  to  be  shops,  and  there  has  to  be  people 
to  look  after  that!'" 

It  was  this  same  grocery-shop  in  Ball- 
yards  which  supported  John  MacDermott 
and  his  widowed  mother.  But  John  re- 
mained firm  in  his  decision  not  to  go  into 
the  shop,  and  presently  made  up  his  mind 
that  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  to 
London  and  become  a  famous  author.  An 
unfortunate,  seriocomic  love  affair  with  a 
girl  in  Belfast  made  him  resolve  to  follow 
Mercutio's  advice:  "If  love  be  rough  with 
you,  be  rough  with  love!" 

So  to  London  he  went,  and  on  his  very 
first  day  there,  lunching  in  a  coffee-house, 
he  sat  opposite — another  girl. 

"She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met 

"'What  lovely  eyes  she  has,'  John  said 
to  himself 

"She  stood  up  .  .  .  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  restaurant,  and  he  saw  again  that 
her  eyes  were  very  beautiful  —  blue 
eyes  that  had  a  dark  look  in  them;  and 
he  said  to  himself  that  a  woman  who  had 
beautiful  eyes  had  everything.  .  .  .  She 
moved  away  .  .  .  and  he  saw  that  she  had 
left  her  letter  lying  on  the  table.  He  leaned 
over  and  picked  it  up,  reading  the  name 
written  on  the  envelop,  Miss  Eleanor 
Moore.  He  got  up  and  hurried  after 
her 

"'Excuse  me,'  he  said.  'I  think  you 
left  this  letter  behind  you." 

That  was  the  way  it  began;  and  but  for 
John's  determination  it  might  have  ended 
there.  But  John  went  back  to  the  restau- 
rant that  same  day  for  tea,  and  there  he 
saw  her  again.     He  managed  to  sit  at  her 
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Capacities :  1%,  2,  Q.Vq^h  and  5  Tons 


The  most  remarkable  book 
on  truck  performance  ever 
compiled.     Write  for  it. 


These  85  Records 
Prove  Indiana  Supremacy 

HERE  in  this  book,  "Veteran  INDIANAS,"  is  proof 
that  everything  we  say  INDIANA  Trucks  will  do 
for  you,  INDIANA  Trucks  have  done  for  others.  Mil- 
lions of  miles  of  steady,  profit-paying  work  is  recorded, 
typical  performance  records  of  85  INDIANA  Trucks, 
some  of  which  have  worked  as  long  as  ten  years. 
Many  of  them  have  run  1 00,000  miles  or  more — and 
they  are  running  today,  bettering  their  already  re- 
markable performance  records. 

This  is  the  most  unusual  book  on  truck  performance 
ever  compiled.  In  its  pages  are  proofs  of  the  su- 
premacy of  INDIANA  Trucks — the  expressions  of 
satisfaction,  accomplishments,  work  done  with 
INDIANA  Trucks — told  by  the  owners  themselves. 

Could  there  be  any  better  proof  of  the  ability  of  a 
truck  to  perform  continuously  and  economically, 
year  after  year,  than  these  performance  records  of 
INDIANA  Trucks  over  a  period  of  ten  years? 

Less  mature  truck  builders  make  promises — but 
INDIANA  records  of  performance  are  the  proof. 

Write  at  once  for  your  copy  of  "Veteran  INDIANAS." 
It  will  assist  you  in  the  selection  of  the  right  truck 
for  your  business. 

INDIANA  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Founded  1898 
2001   Indiana  Arenue,  Marion,  Indiana 

Branches  and  Parts  Depots: 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH 

ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 

INDIAMA 
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TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


Whiz! 


Hard  Service 

Timk- n  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings arc  used  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  automotive  vehicles  at 
points  of  hard  service: 

Traniminion       Pinion  Shaft 
Front  Wheel*        Differential 
Rear  Wheeli     Steenng  Knuckle 
Rear  Aile  Gear* — Worm  Ge^r. 
IntemalGeoj, Bevel, and  Double 
Reduction. 

This  leadership  is  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design, 
quality  of  manufacture,  perform- 
ance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


No  matter  how  high  the  road  speed  or 
how  long  the  run,  actual  conditions  won't 
approach  the  tests  Timken  Bearings  have 
to  stand  in  the  Timken  testing  laboratory. 

Bearings  taken  at  random  for  laboratory 
test  are  run  hundreds  of  millions  of  revolu- 
tions at  bearing  speeds  equivalent  to  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  more,  yet  show 
only  slight  wear  of  cups,  cones,  and  rollers. 

Timken  taper  provides  for  take-up  so 
that  all  its  life  the  bearing  can  be  kept 
brand  new.  Proper  functioning,  even  at 
highest  road  speeds,  is  assured  by  the 
adequate  margin  of  safety  provided  by 
Timken  engineers.  And  they  supervise 
and  approve  every  installation. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.,  Canton,  O. 

-,      .  Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  at  ■»     ■  •■* 

\A/       Canton,  O.;  Columbus,  O.;  Birmingham,  Eng.:  Paris,  France        \)fi 

V         General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio  V 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks,  Trailers, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances 
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table,  and  after  a  few  clumsy  preliminaries 
with  an  illustrated  paper: 

"'Miss  Moore,'  he  said,  'I  wish  you 
would  be  friends  with  me ! ' 

"She  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  rose  hur- 
riedly from  her  seat. 

"'Miss  Moore!'  he  said  appealingly. 

"'I  don't  know  you,'  she  replied,  hur- 
rying away. 

Disti'est  but  undaunted,  the  energetic 
John  followed  her  to  the  office  building 
where  she  was  employed,  and  was  nearly 
kicked  out  of  the  place  by  an  irate  liftman. 
"Every  day  for  a  fortnight  he  went  to 
lunch  in  the  teashop  where  he  had  first 
seen  her,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  hang 
about  the  entrance  to  the  offices  where  she 
was  employed;  but  he  did  not  see  her 
either  there  or  in  the  tea-shop,  and  when  a 
fortnight  of  disappointment  had  gone  by 
he  concluded  that  he  would  never  see  her 
again.  ...  If  only  she  had  listened  to 
him!  He  was  certain  he  could  have  per- 
suaded her  to  'go  out'  with  him.  He  had 
only  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  she 
would  realize  that  a  man  who  could  fall  in 
love  with  her  so  immediately  as  he  had  done 
must  be  acceptable!" 

John,  you  see,  was  very  young,  and 
equally  conceited.  < 

While  pursuing  Eleanor,  he  was  having 
various  experiences  in  newspaper  offices, 
and  writing  a  novel.  At  last,  thanks  to  a 
journalist  friend  named  Hinde,  he  got  a 
job  on  The  Daily  Sensation. 

Mr.  Clotworthy  (the  editor)  spoke  very 
sharply  to  him. 

"'You  understand,'  he  said,  'that 
you're  here  to  write  what  we  want  you  to 
write.  ...  If  you  start  any  of  your  caper- 
ing about  Truth  and  reforming  the  world, 
I'll  fire  you  into  the  street  the  minute  I 
catch  you  at  it.  You're  here  to  interest 
people.' " 

Two  days  later,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
the  musical  critic,  John,  who  scarcely  knew 
one  note  from  another,  was  sent  to  attend 
a  concert.  It  was  his  first  important  job, 
and  he  was  interested  in  it — until  he  saw 
Eleanor  in  a  box,  whereupon  he  forgot  the 
newspaper  and  the  concert  and  everything 
else,  and  followed  her  home,  hanging  on  to 
the  back  of  the  cab.  This  time  he  did 
manage  to  speak  to  her  despite  her  protests. 

"'Let  me  tell  you  about  myself!'  he 
pleaded. 

"'I  don't  want  to  hear  about  you.  .  .  . 
I  only  want  you  to  go  away ! ' 

"'I  know  that,  dearest,  but  just  let  me 
tell  you  this.  My  name  is  John  Mac- 
Dermott! ' 

'"I  don't  care  what  your  name  is,'  she 
interrupted.  'It  doesn't  interest  me  in 
the  least! ' 

"'But  it  will,  Eleanor,  darling.  When 
you're  married  to  me! ' 

"She  burst  out  laughing.  'I  think 
you're  mad,'  she  said." 

But  tho  she  protested,  John  persisted. 
He  talked  and  pleaded  and  insisted,  and 
at  last  he  had  his  way,  and  "The  Foolish 
Lovers"  were  married.  Needless  to  say, 
John  had  lost  his  job  on  The  Daily  Sensa- 
tion, but  his  friend  Hinde  again  coming  to 
his  assistance,  he  managed  to  sell  some 
articles,  while  a  couple  of  vaudeville  per- 
formers who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
him  asked  him  to  write  a  sketch  for  them. 
Several  publishers  had  rejected  his  novel, 
but  presently  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Claude 
Janissary,  the  "Progressive  Publisher,"  who 
accepted  it — on  certain  conditions.  " '  Ideal- 


ism was  not  very  popular,'  he  said,  'but, 
thank  God,  he  was  an  idealist.  He  be- 
lieved in  Art  and  Literature  and  Beauty. 
.  .  .  He  could  not  offer  any  payment  in 
advance  on  account  of  royalties,  .  .  .  for 
the  conditions  with  which  an  enlightened 
publisher  who  tried  to  preserve  his  ideals 
intact  had  to  contend  were  truly  appalling." 

But  he  brought  out  the  book,  and  a 
tragedy  John  had  written  between  times 
was  produced  by  an  Art  Theater;  but  the 
principal  source  of  supplies  continued  to 
be  the  money  Uncle  William  sent  him  from 
the  shop.  And  then — then  Eleanor  went 
on  strike. 

She  had  a  baby  now,  a  son  born  in  the 
old  house  at  Ballyards,  and  John  had  a  job 
which  took  him  to  Fleet  Street  in  the  eve- 
ning and  kept  him  there  until  the  middle  of 
the  night,writing  head-lines  and  cross-head- 
ings for  the  next  day's  Sensation,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  work  of  the  outside  staff.  And 
when  he  went  down  to  Ballyards  to  bring 
Eleanor  back  to  London  she  refused  to  come. 

"'I  want  to  stay  here.  .  .  .  I've  always 
wanted  comfort  and  quietness,  and  I've  got 
it  here.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the 
misery  of  London  .  .  .  always  wondering 
whether  we  shall  have  enough  money  to 
pay  our  bills,  and  you  out  half  the  night. 
.  .  .  Your  uncle  is  getting  old  and  needs 
help,  and  I'll  be  much  happier  here  than  in 
London ' 

"'Give  up  writing! ' 

"'You'll  be  able  to  do  some  writing  here 
if  you  want  to.  .  .  .  I'll  help  you!' 

'"The  thing's  absurd! ' 

"'I'm  not  going  to  give  in.  .  .  .  You're 
asking  me  to  come  back  here  where  every- 
body knows  me  and  knows  what  I  went  out 
to  do,  and  you're  asking  roe  to  admit  to 
them  that  I've  failed!  .  .  If  you  cared 
for  me  .  .  .  you'd  be  glad  to  fight  with 
me  .  .  .  and  struggle! ' 

"'Yes,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  with  you; 
.  .  .  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  risks  with 
the  baby.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  my  child  go  without  things  to  feed  your 
pride?  ...  It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to 
go  back  to  the  Sensation  office — you  can 
stay  here  and  help  Uncle  William! 

"'Become  a  grocer! ' 

'"Why  not?  Isn't  it  better  to  be  a  good 
grocer  than  a  bad  novelist? ' ' 

But  John  wouldn't  give  in,  and  Eleanor 
wouldn't  give  in,  and  so  presently  John 
went  back  to  London  alone.  And  there 
his  second  book  was  brought  out  by  the 
"Progressive  Publisher." 

"He  had  written  a  tragedy  that  was 
dead.  He  had  written  a  novel  that  was 
dead.  This  second  novel  ...  in  a  little 
while  it,  too,  would  be  dead.  Perhaps  it 
was  dead  already.  Perhaps  it  had  never 
been  alive.  He  had  written  a  music-hall 
sketch  .  .  .  that  lived.  He  had  done  no 
work  other  than  his  subediting 

"He  wrote  to  Eleanor  that  night,  telling 
her  that  he  would  capitulate.  ...  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  letter  from  Eleanor. 
She  could  hold  out  no  longer.  If  he  would 
come  and  fetch  her  and  the  little  John  she 
would  do  whatever  he  asked  of  her." 

So  each  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine's  "Fool- 
ish Lovers"  gave  way.  But  John  went 
back  to  Ballyards  and  the  grocery  business 
— went  back  just  in  time  to  save  the  old 
shop,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  rival  concern,  which  threatened  to  under- 
sell the  MacDermotts  until  their  trade  was 
gone,  unless  they  sold  out.  Uncle  William 
was  too  old  to  fight,  but  John — 

"By  the  Hokey  O,"  he  exclaimed, 
"there's  a  romance  at  the  end  of  it  all!" 
("The  Foolish  Lovers."  By  St.  John  Er- 
vine.     Macmillan.) 
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Central  Power   Stations — 

The  Modern  Prime  Movers 

of  Industry 

FACTORY  executives  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  isolated  steam  plant  as  a  possible 
source  of  w  aste.  Thej  have  learned  to  buy  power 
at  wholesale  because  they  are  economists.  And 
because  they  are  also  specialists,  they  have  come 
to  regard  the  generation  of  power  as  a  separate 
industry  in  which  many  great  organizations  have 
grown  up  and  attained  a  proficiency  not  to  be 
equalled  by  the  manufacturer  whose  chief  energies 
are  centered  upon   his  own  specialized  needs. 

V    V    V 

Central  Station  Service  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  economic  trend 
toward  centralization  as  a  means 
of  productive  efficiency  and  cost 
restriction.  Nowadays  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises  thrive  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  application 
of  this  basic  economic  motive  to 
their  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing processes. 

And  the  central  power  station 
solves  the  fundamental  operating 
problem  of  industr> — the  eco>, 
ical  source  of  power  adding  there- 
to the  innumerable  conveniences 
and     advantages     of    electrii 

rated  outside  of  the  plant; 
no  fuel  perplexities, no  shut-down 
com  s,     no    engine    room 

to  distrai 
rives  from  their  special  interests 
biabirshan  has  grown  up  with 
the  powei  generating  industry. 
Today,  in  hundreds  of  great 
central  stations,  Habirshaw  cables 
irrents  from 
whii  namo    to    industrial 


and  community  centers  for  light, 
heat  and  power,  contributing  to 
the  prime  demand  of  central 
station  service,  Jie  economical 
transmission  of  electrical  power. 

V 
In  Habirshaw  laboratories,  con- 
stant  research   adds   new  inven- 
tions    and     discoveries     to     the 
steady   march  of  electrical  prog- 
ress,    while     Habirshaw      plants 
consistently    achieve  new  econo- 
mics of  cost  by  organization  and 
volume  production.     And  this  in 
turn  is  augmented  by  the  econo- 
mies of  distribution  through  the 
\\  rstern  Electric  Company  whose 
great      warehousing      and      sales 
anization  reaches  every  active 
market  of  the  United  States. 
Central    station,    and    traction 
umes,    architects,    electrical 
engineers,  contractors,  and  dealers 
know  that   anything  electrical  is 
reliably  safeguarded   against  ser- 
vice   failures    when    it    is,    "wired 
with  Habirshaw  " 
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by 
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Habirahaw  Wire  Distributed 

by 
Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Oflicea  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

'Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

PJus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 
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WHO  KILLED  JOHN  BRAKE? 

CHIEF  anions  the  characters  in  a  small 
English  cathedra]  town  arc  Dr.  Mark 
Hansford,  a  man  of  about  forty,  ami  his 
two  wards,  Dick  and  Mary  Hcwcry,  young 
people  of  about  seventeen  and  nineteen. 
No  one  knows  exactly  who  these  young 
people  are — they  don't  know  themselves; 
but  it  is  now  some  years  since  Dr.  Hans- 
ford, then  a  young  man,  lirst  settled  at 
Wryehester,  where  he  soon  made  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  and  was  much  liked. 
He  said  the  children  were  those  of  an  old 
friend  and  thai  he  was  their  guardian,  and 
this  sufficed  for  the  kindly  neighbors, 
other  members  of  the  little  cathedral  town 
circle  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folliot,  and  the 
hitter's  son,  Sackville  Bonham,  a  youth 
beginning  to  incline  strongly  toward  Mary 
Bewery.  Mrs.  Folliot  is  an  important 
person  in  Wryehester,  rich,  good-natured. 
and  benevolent,  but  considered  by  some  as 
both  meddlesome  and  autocratic.  Mr. 
Folliot,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  is 
something  of  a  nonentity,  a  constant 
churchgoer  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  to 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  devotes  most  of 
his  time.  Then  there  are  Simpson  Harker, 
a  retired  detective,  tho  no  one  knows  it; 
Mr.  Campany,  the  cathedral  librarian; 
Mrs.  Deramore,  a  local  gossip;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  personages  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  a  small  country  town.  This  par- 
ticular one  is  the  small  cathedral  town  of 
Wryehester,  in  a  corner  of  England  which 
Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  lias  selected  as  the  scene 
of  his  story,  "The  Paradise  Mystery" 
(Knopf). 

Time  goes  on,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  Mary  is  asking  questions  concerning 
her  history.  Pemberton  Bryce,  the  doc- 
tor's assistant,  wants  to  marry  her,  and  the 
doctor  suddenly  realizes  that  he  is  in  love 
with  her  himself.  He  has  never  really  liked 
his  assistant,  and  when  the  latter  asks  his 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Mary 
he  not  only  refuses,  but  dismisses  him  from 
his  position. 

On  the  very  morning  of  this  occurrence 
there  is  a  knock  at  the  surgery  door,  and 
on  opening  it  Bryce  finds  an  elderly  man 
with  a  worn  face,  and  nervous  mariner  who 
asks  for  Dr.  Iiansford.  The  assistant  says 
the  doctor  .is  not  in  and  has  probably  gone 
to  the  deanery,  to  which  there  is  a  short 
cut  through  the  cathedral  and  across  an 
old  courtyard  full  of  trees  and  old  tombs 
w  hich  is  called  Paradise.  The  man  departs 
in  search  of  the  doctor,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Bryee,  following  him  on  his  way  to 
his  rooms,  sees  Hansford  just  leaving  the 
cathedral  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  imme- 
diately surmises  that  he  and  the  stranger 
have  met.  As  Bryce  starts  to  cross  the 
enclosure  a  "man  in  the  dress  of  a  mason 
comes  running  to  him  and  tells  him  a  man 
has  just  fallen,  or  rather  been  flung,  from 
a  doorway  in  the  clearstory  which  opens 
11  pon  a  stairway,  now  in  ruins,  that  formerly 
led  from  the  clearstory  to  the  enclosure 
called  Paradise.  On  being  questioned  the 
mason  says  he  is  sure  the  man  was  pushed 
out,  for  he  saw  a  hand,  evidently  that  of 
.1  gentleman,  with  a  black  sleeve  and  white 
Cuff  laid  upon  the  victim's  arm. 

Bryce  hurries  to  the  spot,  finds  tin;  man 
dead,  and,  recognizing  him  as  the  stranger 
who  had  that  morning  inquired  for  the 
doctor,  sends  the  mason  for  the  police,  and, 
hastily  going  'through  the  man's  pockets, 
abstracts  all  his  papers,  hoping  to  find 
something  that  may  incriminate  \)v.  Ran  - 
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ford.  Investigation  shows  the  name  of  the 
stranger  to  be  John  Braden,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  inn  on  the  previous  day  in 
company  with  another  man  who,  however, 
had  never  seen  him  before  their  meeting  in 
the  train.  Mr.  Folliot  says  he  saw  the 
stranger  in  the  cathedral  when  he  went  in 
for  the  morning  service,  just  before  ten 
o'clock,  and  that  he  saw  him  go  up  the 
inside  stair  to  the  clearstory.  It  had  been 
on  the  stroke  of  ten  when  Bryce  had  seen 
Ransford  hurrying  out  of  the  west  porch. 
What  had  been  done  in  the  interval? 

The  case  excites  so  much  interest  that 
before  long  half  a  dozen  people,  outside  of 
the  official  investigators,  are  following  out 
theories  of  their  own  and  trying  to  square 
them  with  facts. 

First  among  these  is  Pemberton  Bryce, 
who  would  be  glad  to  fasten  the  crime  on 
the  doctor  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
his  (Bryce's)  attentions  to  Mary  Bewery. 
Ransford  evidently  knows  something  of  the 
man  but  volunteers  no  information  con- 
cerning him.  This  looks  suspicious,  but 
even  the  most  unsophisticated  reader  knows 
the  doctor  to  be  innocent,  so  that  theory 
may  be  dismissed.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
owing  to  Bryce's  persistent  investigations 
that  certain  facts  come  to  light  that  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.  The  dead  man 
is  John  Brake,  father  of  Richard  and  Mary 
Bewery,  and  an  old  friend  of  Ransford's. 
They  had  both  been  in  love  with  pretty 
Mary  Bewery,  governess  in  the  family  of 
the  Vicar  of  Barthorpe,  and  Brake  had  been 
the  successful  suitor.  A  few  years  later, 
Brake,  who  was  a  bank  manager,  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  the  bank's  money  and 
condemned  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude; 
it  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  some 
explanation,  but  it  was  swept  aside  and  a 
heavy  sentence  imposed. 

As  the  days  go  on  further  developments 
occur.  There  is  in  the  town  a  mason  by 
the  name  of  Collishaw,  who  has  let  fall 
some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  knows 
something  about  Brake's  death,  but  on 
further  inquiry  he  shuts  up,  giving  the 
impression  that  he  has  been  "squared." 
This  man  is  found  at  noon  one  day,  in  the 
Paradise  enclosure,*  dead,  with  the  remains 
of  his  dinner  by  his  side  and  a  box  of  diges- 
tive pills  in  his  pocket,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "one  after  meals,"  and  these  pills,  in 
one  of  which  no  doubt  poison  has  been 
administered,  have  been  prescribed  and 
made  up  by  Dr.  Ransford. 

Things  seem  to  be  playing  into  Bryce's 
hands,  but  further  investigation  brings 
new  light  upon  the  case  and  some  of  his 
theories  are  entirely  upset.  Simpson 
Harker,  the  retired  detective,  conducts  an 
inquiry  of  his  own  which  shows  that  John 
Brake  had  no  idea  that  Ransford  lived  in 
Wrychester  when  he  left  London  for  that 
town;  that  he  had  refunded  to  the  bank, 
with  interest,  the  money  which  had  been 
embezzled;  that  he  had  never  had  one 
penny  of  that  money  himself,  and  that  his 
object  in  coming  to  Wrychester  was  to  find 
two  men,  by  name  Wraye  and  Flood,  who, 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  lived  in  the 
vicinity. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Fol- 
liot detaches  himself  from  his  roses  andjtakes 
a  hand  in  the  business,  offering  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  pounds  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  deaths  of  Brake  and  Collishaw, 
and  Dr.  Ransford  offers  another  of  five 
hundred  for  the  same  purpose.  Mean- 
while things  are  slowly  coming  to  a  head. 
An  ex-convict  appears  who  knew  Brake  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Wrychester,  and 
lie  it  is  who  gives  Bryce  the  clue  which 
enables  him  to  uncover  the  mystery.  Both 
Wraye  and  Flood  are  living  quietly  in  Wry- 


KEYSTONE 

BUILDING  protection  at  its  best  is  secured 
by  using  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel-the 
economical  building  material.  This  time- 
tested  alloy  increases  the  wearing  quality  of  all 
forms  of  sheet  metal  construction. 

KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  gives  universal  satisfaction  for 
roofing  and  siding  purposes.  It  assures  the  user  two  im- 
portant economies — years  of  added  service,  and  a  con- 
siderable initial  saving  in  time  and  labor  by  reason  of 
its  general  adaptability  and  ease  of  application. 

The  stamina  of  the  copper-steel  alloy  to  effectively  resist 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  elements  has  been  proved 
under  stress  of  actual  weather  and  service  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  proof  against  lightning 
and  fire.  Each  sheet  of  genuine  copper  steel  bears  the 
KEYSTONE  trade-mark.    Send  for  descriptive  literature. 


ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  in  every  de- 
tail—grades up  to  40  pounds  coating. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
Gal  vanized  Sheets  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  and  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Black 

SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets.  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets.Deep  Drawing  Sheets,  i 
trical  Sheets,  Corrupted  Sin 
Show  Card  Stork.  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock.  Ceiling   Sheets,  etc.,  eto. 
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"I  Drive  Our  Car  All  Winter 

Because — It's  Easy  to  Start 

with  WASCO  Heating 

the  Garage' 9 

NO  waits,  no  delays  when  we  want  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  shopping,  to  catch 
a  train.  Our  car  starts  the  same  as  in  sum- 
mer, because  we  have  a  WASCO  Garage 
Heating  System." 

"We  never  have  any  frozen  radiators  or 
cracked  water  jackets, — our  engine  always 
has  plenty  of  power,  and  we  don't  have  any 
of  the  troubles  that  our  neighbors  have  who 
do  not  heat  their  garages." 

Heat  your  garage  with  a  self-regulating 
WASCO.  A  complete  hot  water  system 
with  pipe  and  fittings.  Any  handy  man  can 
set  it  up — no  expensive  steam-fitter  neces- 
sary. It  burns  but  a  few  cents  worth  of 
coal  a  day — less  than  street  car  fare. 

WrtCe  for  catalog  that   Illustrates  and  explains  the  fuel 
economy  and  automatic  temperature  regulation  of  WASCO. 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 

18  Eastwood  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TREADY  TO  SET  UP V^ 


Originators  of  special 
heating  spstems  for 
garages. 

WASCO  Is  also  used 
for  heating  offices, 
stores,  cottages,  etc. 


M  'mm  i£wh«^ 

*«0  2  Car  System.  Other  Sia«s  for  1  u»  lO  Car  C 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


Chester,  and  they  are  t he  men  who  reaped 
the  benefit  of  Brake's  wrong-doing,  leaving 
him  to  suffer  for  it.  The  first  of  these  men 
is  Mr.  Folliol  and  the  second  is  Fladgate, 
the  verger  of  the  cathedral,  a  man  recom- 
mended by  Folliot  for  the  post,  and  he  it 
is  that  is  responsible  for  Brake's  death  tho 
he  did  not  push  him  through  the  door. 
Brake  had  seen  the  verger  in  the  clearstory, 
there  had  been  a  struggle,  and  Brake  had 
fallen  and  slipt  through  the  door  in  spite 
of  the  hand  stretched  out  to  save  him. 


THE  DEACON'S  MONEY 

DEACON  WABBLES  was  a  man  who, 
to  his  wife,  "was  not  only  the  best 
and  first  of  men,  but  with  so  much  of  the 
ethereal  in  his  composition  that  he  seemed 
not  so  entirely  human  as  heavenly.   .  .   . 

So  we  are  introduced  to  an  episode  in 
the  lives  of  "The  Elder's  People"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  which  Mrs.  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford  has  set  fort  li  in  a  col- 
lection of  some  dozen  tales,  redolent  of  t  he 
atmosphere  of  New  England  and  full  of 
the  spicy  individuality  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  deacon's  integrity  is  so  well  known 
that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  parish  funds, 
but  alas!  his  bookkeeping  is  faulty,  his 
memory  not  of  the  best,  and  his  heart  so 
warm  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  put 
by  any  money  as  long  as  others  are  in 
want.  Consequently,  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  called  "Miss  Mahala's  Miracle"  Mrs. 
Wabbles  awakes  in  the  early  morning  light 
to  find  her  husband  sitting  at  the  old  secre- 
tary, "his  gray  hair  erect  and  shining  like 
a  crown,  as  he  went  over  some  papers,  try- 
ing to  decipher  them  in  the  gleam,  and  also 
trying  to  understand  how  two  and  two 
should  make  three  instead  of  five,  and  to 
make  out  if  by  possibility  he  did  not  owe 
the  parish  so  much  as  he  had  feared."  To 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  wife  he  has  only 
this  to  say: 

"It's  jes'  here.  I  kind  o'  rekelek  I  put 
the  perrish  money  away,  I  do'  know  where. 
And,  anyway,  it  ain't  there.  I  was  in 
hopes  I  could  make  it  out  from  what  I  had, 
till  it  turned  up.  But  I  can't.  An'  now, 
all  to  wunst  Elder  and  Deacon  Hardin'  an' 
them  wants  it  for  the  bell  they're  be'n  lot- 
tin'  on  'ith  Miss  Mahaly's  help,  an'  the 
fence  roun'  the  bury  in '-ground — " 

There  is  grief  and  anxiety  in  the  little 
household.     The  poor  deacon  is  in  despair. 

"'It's  trust  funds,  Drusy.  An'  they're 
gone.  And  I  ain't  got  enough  o'  my  own 
to  square  up.  If  I  can't  find  'em — w'y, 
mother,  them  childern  o'  ourn'll  come  to 
disgrace!  Folks'll  p'int  to  'em  an'  say 
their  father— mother,  I  ain't  took  any  o' 
that  monev!  Don't  von  believe  me, 
Drusy?'" 

But  the  money  can  not  be  found,  and 
Elder  Perry,  who  was  chanting  a  psalm  on 
the  hill-side  as  he  sees  the  sunrise,  is  brought 
back  to  earth  by  the  appearance  of  the  tax- 
collector  and  Deacon  Harding,  who  have 
come  to  talk  over  the  situation  with  him, 
and  who  are  moved  by  less  spiritual  mo- 
tives than  those  which  govern  the  elder's 
conduct. 

'"There  ain't  no  good  o'  hushin'  it  up,' 
said  Deacon  Harding,  after  the  preliminary 
conversation  ;  '  truth  will  out.  The  money 
was  trusted  to  Deacon  Wabbles,  and  if  he 
can't  perduce  it,   where  is  it':" 

"'Oh,  he  will  produce  it  in  time,  I  am 
sure,'  replied  the  elder.     'The  deacon  may 
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be  a  little  confused.  And  he's  slow.  He'll 
clear  it  all  up.' 

"'So  you  said,  Elder,  three  months  ago. 
He's  had  time.' 

'"Eyther  he's  got  the  money,  or  he's 
spent  it,'  said  Cyrus  Thomas,  rattling  the 
pennies  in  his  pockets.  '  'T  seems  ter  me 
somethin'  orter  be  done.  It's  bringin'  re- 
proach upon  the  meetin' ' 

'"The  Lord  loves  a  merciful  man,'  said 
the  Elder.  '  If  the  case  were  reversed  and 
either  of  us  in  straits,  Deacon  Wabbles 
would  be  long-suffering.  I  think  we'd 
better  wait.'" 

And  then,  when  things  are  at  this  dead- 
lock, Miss  Mahala  enters  upon  the  scene. 

"Miss  Mahala  had  long  since  become  a 
personage  in  the  settlement.  She  had 
bought  her  small  place  with  what  was  left 
of  her  father's  property,  and  she  had  sowed 
and  threshed  and  grown  brown  as  a  berry 
and  spare  as  a  tree's  stem.  She  sold  eggs, 
herbs,  snake-skins,  curious  fungi ;  she  lived 
on  next  to  nothing,  and  she  saved  now  and 
then  a  dollar.  When  she  should  have  saved 
a  hundred  dollars,  she  used  to  think,  she 
would  have  a  little  all-sorts  shop.  'At  last 
I  had  a  hunderd  dollars.  A  hunderd  dol- 
lars ain't  much,  prob'bly,  ter  the  eyes  that 
sees  all  the  gold  of  the  'arth  .  .  .  but  'twas 
a  sight  to  me.  An'  then — that's  the  way 
thin's  happens — my  uncle  over  to  Stowe 
up  an' — passed  away — an'  lef  me — a  com- 
f'ble  competency.  An'  there  I  was  'ith  that 
an'  the  hunderd  dollars  too.  .  .  .  But  I 
ain't  ever  spent  my  interess  money,  and 
I've  got  it  where  I  kin  lay  my  hand  on  it 
any  minute.'" 

And  then  Miss  Mahala  tells  Elder  Perry 
and  his  wife  her  plan  for  the  relief  of  Deacon 
Wabbles. 

"'I'm  thinkin'  o'  visitin'  there  bimeby 
and  a-slipping  that  money  unner  some 
papers  in  his  sekertary,  or  inter  some 
book,  and  ast  Mis'  Wabbles  ef  she's  looked 
everywhere  and  in  amongst  them  papers. 
Deacon  won't  never  sense  it.  He'll  think 
he  left  it  there!  You  see  he's  all  mixed. 
*  ...  I  guess  his  scan'alizers'll  be  took 
aback  w'en  he  comes  out  atop,  'ith  that 
money.' 

"'But  yoou'll  lose  it — all  that  money,' 
— the  elder's  meager  salary  giving  the  sum 
a  phenomenal  weight. 

"'Calkerlate  to.     In  a  good  cause.' 

"'How  good  you  are,  Miss  Mahala!" 

And  Miss  Mahala  is  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  goes  over  to  the  Deacon's,  slips  the 
bills  into  "  Scott's  Commentaries,"  and,  the 
deacon  coming  in  at  the  moment,  suggests 
to  him  the  possibility  of  his  having  put  the 
money  in  some  book.  He  can  not  recall 
doing  so,  but  falls  in  with  Miss  Mahala's 
plan  of  looking  through  the  books  and  soon 
comes  across  the  bills.  Then  he  begins  to 
remember  tha/t  he  had  put  them  'there  on 
the  day  when  he  was  nearly  stunned  by  a 
fall  on  the  ice,  and  had  entirely  forgotten 
it,  and  great  is  the  rejoicing  in  the  family. 

"'But  Mis'  Wabbles  warn't  noways  sur- 
prized; she  was  as  calm's  a  clock;  'twarn't 
nothin'  beyond  her  expectations  that  mer- 
acles  should  come  to  pass  for  the  deacon. 
.  .  .  an'  the  deacon  happened  ter  run  his 
fingers  over  the  leaves  'ithout  thinkin',  and 
there,  if  you'll  believe  it,  was  another  set 
o'  bills — the  very  bills,  I  s'pose,  he'd  put  in 
t  here  an'  forgot  where,  through  that  fall  o' 
his'n.  .  .  .  "It's  ameracle,"  seshe.  "It's 
a  meraele!"  And  he  was  gladder  to  think 
the  Lord'd  worked  a  wonder  for  him  than 
he   was   to   find   the   money.     So   I   come 


away 


"And  left  your  money!  And  said 
nothing!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perry. 

'"Certain.  Jes'  that.  S'pose  I'd  take 
his  meraele  away  from  him?'" 
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The  USL  Battery  comes  to  you 
Niagara-powered. 

First,  Niagara  supplies  the  electrical 
energy  for  Machine-Pasting — the  process 
that  puts  the  extra  life  into  USL  Plates. 

Then,  more  of  this  electrical  energy  from 
Niagara  surges  back  and  forth  thru  the 
Machine-Pasted  Plates  and  "  develops  " 
their  activity  and  work-capacity  to  top 
pitch. 

After  assembling  the  plates  and  com- 
pleting the  battery,  we  charge  it  with 
Niagara  energy  and  finally  "  Dry-Charge  " 
the  battery  to  preserve  it  during  shipment. 

Thus  the  USL  Battery  comes  to  you 
with  its  Niagara  energy  unspent  and  its 
full  life  intact  for  your  service. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

NIAGARA  FALLS  NEW  YORK 


1700  Golden  Rule 
Service  Stations  are 
ready  to  repair  your 
present  battery  hon- 
estly or  fit  your  car 
with  the  correct  size 
of  NIAGARA-POW- 
ERED USL  Battery. 
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Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

compared   to    the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

uith   "one-time"   fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 

:ly  for  electrical  protection? 

_ir  electrician— get  the  figures— 

are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  tiding 

u  Inch  are  discarded  alter  operation. 

An   inexpensive   Economy  "Drop  Out" 

Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 

roomy  Fuse  as  good  as 

N  -:  is  discarded  but  the  broken 

fuse-  s  operated.  This  makes 

possible  t  ut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
Underwril  ratones  in  all  ca 

i  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  ai  Its. 

for  sale  bv  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

my  Fuitt  «!io  art  ma  do  In  Canada  at  Montraal 


\   w  I       Mads  to  your  measure, 
\  %/        payable    after    received 

ct  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 

.ving,  all  guarantied  or  710  pay ', 

fs.implos  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 

II   and  save  money  should  write 

lor  our   beautiful   free  book  of 

iind  correct  f  ashions.explain- 

k'.     Write    letter    or    postal, 

id  me  your  samples"  and  get 

_   everything   by  ret  urn  mail  free.    Important 

r/"rain.     Wr.tt*  today  Bure. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dipt  466  Chicago,  ILL 
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Better  Litjht  at 
%$** Old  Cost 


•t  t;.-  pre-wmr  prieel    uial 
and    Lotolyt    Mantles  an-  un 


brrmkablt-  and.  because  of  tl: 

."  brilliance,  1-3  leasyaa 
wi.l  flood  your  rooms  with  light 


USALYTE 

C*i    Mantles 


\y~fi*    /Jo* 

■I  h"B   I   Q       th  t 


LOTOLYT 

Cats    Mantles 


•    Square    Boa  with               In    th«     Dutmciive'  ^ 
tha    6Ji^e    Labal— lOt    JLTrlan^ular    Box  -/XOt 


kME  y—T a k  r 


O    SUB  JTlTUTB 


J.I.ROBIN <5  SONS /«c 

\     I3O  u\  St.  a/id    Park    Ave 

.;«....-     .r   Ik.  Woo  4  tr  fail 


Keeps  Dental 
Plates  Firm 


If  your  false  teeth  troubles 
are  annoying,  consult  your 
dentist;  but  toDeinttantly 
free  from  a  loose  dental 
plate,  use   Dr.  Wernet's 
Powder.      Permits  Suffi- 
Dt  adhesion  to  hold  plate 
Jf  Sf   secure.     Y<  11  eat,  talk,  laugh, 
^F   Sneeze  without  the  plate  com- 
ing   1  Mildly    antiseptic, 
sweetens  the  breath.    At  drug  or  de- 
cent stores.  Wernet  Dental  Mfg. 
.  U5Beekmun  St.,  New  York  City. 


-      -  -  Erne' 

Powder  for  false  teeth 


SCIENCE  *  AND  *  INVENTION  .  CONTINUED 


A   SICK   CHILD'S    MIND 


NEITHER  doctor  nor  nurse  can  prop- 
erly eare  for  a  sick  child  withoul 
knowing  what  a  child's  mind  is  in  health 
and  how  it  is  modified  in  disease.  This  is 
unequivocally  asserted  by  Dr.  A.  Levinson, 
of  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  Sick  Child,"'  contributed  to 
Modern  Medicine  (Chicago).  For  doctor 
and  nurse  have  here  10  deal  not  only  with 
some  physical  ailment,  but  also  with  a 
complicated  nervous  mechanism  that  has 
not  had  time  to  acquire  balance  or  form 
habits.  They  can  be  successful  only  as 
they  know  the  child's  mind.  The  sick 
child  who  is  cross,  listless,  and  impossible 
to  please  is  so  because  he  is  passing 
through  a  mental  crisis,  and  he  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  Tt  is  the  nurse's  task 
to  bridge  over  this  crisis,  to  restore  the 
normal  functions  of  activity,  imagination, 
fairness,  and  happiness.  There  is  even 
reason  to  think,  Dr.  Levinson  says,  that 
each  group  of  diseases  has  its  own  mental 
phenomena.    He  writes,  in  substance: 

"The  sick  child  differs  from  the  well 
child  not  only  physically,  but.  also  psycho- 
logically. Not  all  children  react  to  dis- 
ease in  the  same  manner,  nor  do  all  diseases 
produce  the  same  mental  reaction  in  a 
given  child,  but,  as  a  whole,  there  are 
certain  psychological  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  sick  child  that  are  character- 
istic of  practically  all  sick  children  and  of 
nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  sick  child, 
naturally  one  must  know  the  healthy  child. 
It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  discuss  first  a 
few  essential  points  in  the  psychology  of 
the  healthy  child. 

"The  child's  mental  attitude  is  not  fixt; 
ii  is  constantly  moving,  continuously  pro- 
gressing. Certain  mental  peculiarities, 
however,  are  retained  all  through  infancy 
and  childhood,  the  following  being  the 
most  constant: 

"The  normal  child,  from  birth  to  adoles- 
cence, exhibits  a  more  or  less  constant  de- 
sire to  do  something.  At  times  one  wonders 
how  it  is  possible  for  an  infant,  or  for  a 
child  of  three  or  four,  to  be  activo  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night. 

Almost  everything  the  child  learns  to 
do  is  acquired  through  imitation.  The 
only  function  that  the  child  does  not  ac- 
quire by  imitation  is  that  of  eating,  and 
it  is  possible  that  closer  observation  may 
eal  that  even  some  aspects  of  the  act 
of  taking  food  are  acquired  by  imitation. 

"Although  a  strong  imaginative  sense 
survives  in  comparatively  few  adults,  we 
find  that  all  children,  or  at  least  all  normal 
children,  possess  a  remarkable  power  of 
imagination.  The  child  is  able  to  picture 
incidents  in  life  that  to  our  cold-blooded 
minds    appear     impossible.       He    hobnobs 

indiscriminately  with  prince  and  pauper. 
lb-  revels  in  the  art  of  every-day  make- 
belie  ,  .     ||e   will   pretend  that  he  is  his 

own  tat  her,  mother,  sister,  or  brother; 
thai  he  is  a  'log  or  bear,  a  puffing  steam- 
engine,  and  what,  not.  Nothing  is  too 
I  or  too  bad  for  him;  nothing  too  big 
or  too  small.  His  breadth  of  imagination 
transforms  everything. 


"For  years,  nay,  for  centuries,  people 
who  crowned  themselves  with  the  titles 
of  philosophers  and  leaders  have  advo- 
cated as  'the  truth'  that  men  are  born 
bad  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  religion 
and  education  and  the  duty  of  teachers, 
priests,  and  political  leaders  to  direct  hu- 
manity to  the  right  path;  but  if  one  looks 
at  matters  squarely  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  child  not  only  likes  fair  play,  but 
often  fearlessly  demands  justice.  To  my 
mind  the  search  for  justice  and  the  love 
of  righteousness  is  a  strong  characteristic 
of  the  normal,  healthy  child,  which  re- 
mains with  him  to  the  time  he  comes  into 
contact,  with  the  superficialities  of  civilized 
life. 

"What  is  perhaps  the  most,  important, 
healthy  children  are  happy  by  nature. 
Children  find  cause  for  laughter  at  the 
pettiest  thing — a.  grimace,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder's,  not  because  of  the  inherent,  fun 
in  the  object,  bid.  because  the  child  itself 
bubbles  over  with  energy  and  happiness." 

Now  what  happens  when  a  child  falls 
ill?  No  matter  how  slightly  ill  he  may  be, 
all  normal  psychological  characteristics 
either  disappear  or  are  perverted.  Fever 
uses  up  his  surplus  energy,  so  the  sick 
child  does  not  want  to  work;  indeed,  he 
can  not  work  if  he  would;  therefore  he 
ceases  to  play,  for  play  to  the  child  is  but 
another  form  of  work.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"A  sick  child  soon  loses  cognizance  of 
its  surroundings.  In  sickness  even  adults 
center  most  of  their  thoughts  on  them- 
selves, a  tendency,  however,  which  is  not 
so  marked  in  adults  as  in  children.  Most 
children,  although  they  do  not.  want  to 
be  left,  alono  when  sick,  can  not  bear  t*> 
have  their  parents  or  nurses  do  anything 
in  their  presence  that  would  call  for  an 
expression  of  imitation;  in  fact,  attempts 
to  please  often  bore  or  even  anger  the  sick 
child.  You  can  not  teach  a  sick  child. 
You  can  not  even  attract  its  attention  to 
anything  outside  of  its  sickness. 

"Although  two  properties,  activity  and 
imitation,  are  notably  absent  in  the  sick 
child,  the  power  of  imagination  is  stronger 
than  usual  and  is  directed  along  morbid 
channels  in  time  of  illness.  The  fairies  give 
way  to  witches  and  sunshine  to  storm. 
Of  all  the  stories  he  has  heard  during  his 
life,  only  fragments  return  during  his  sick- 
ness. The  wise  man  the  king  has  ordered 
killed  does  not  reappear  as  an  angel  or 
dove  to  bring  happiness  to  the  world. 
The  princess  does  not  return  to  her  lover. 
In  effect,  imagination  becomes  hallucina- 
tion and  justice  is  turned  into  injustice. 

"As  for  happiness,  it.  is  self-understood 
that  the  sick  child  can  not  be  happy. 
With  the  one  exception  [of  tuberculosis], 
disease  exerts  on  the  patient  a  depressing 
effect,  which  is  doubly  noticeable  in  the 
young.  The  child  drops  his  head  down 
on  the  pillow,  and  he  does  not  dare  to  raise 
it,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  something  would 
befall  him  if  he  did. 

"At  times  it  may  seem  as  if  the  patient, 
were  contented,  but  the  expression  of  his 
lace  tells  a  different  story.  The  happiness 
thai  lights  up  the  face  of  the  normal  child 
disappears  and  an  expression  of  sadness 
takes  its  place.  It  is  not  merely  pain 
that  robs  the  child  of  his  happiness;  it  is 
the  sick  feeling,  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
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ANNOUNCING   A   NEW 
PAIGE   SEDAN 


THE  newest  member  of  the  Paige  enclosed 
car  group  is  a  seven  passenger  Sedan 
mounted  on  the  Six  '66  chassis.  Thus  we 
combine  an  exquisitely  beautiful  body  design, 
a  motor  that  is  capable  of  seventyfive  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  chassis  that  expresses  the  last 
word  in  strictly  modern  engineering. 

The  current  line  of  enclosed  models  is  unusu- 
ally complete  and  no  finer  examples  of  coach' 
work  can  be  found  on  the  American  or 
European  markets.  It  will  prove  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  we  believe,  if  you  will  view  these 
latest  creations  of  the  Paige  Designing  Staff. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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How  would  readers  of 

TheJiterarjDigest 

advertise 

Grape*Nuts 

Probably  they  would  state 
that  Grape  =Nuts  is  an  ideal 
food  for  brain  workers ,  since 
it  is  rich  in  nourishing  and 
sustaining  qualities,  easy  to 
digest,  and  pleasing  to  taste. 

\7hen  the  jfblloiOing 
reasons  u)ould  be  given 

Grape  =NutS  contains  all 
the  choice  nutriment  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  blended  and 
baked  to  the  right  degree. 

Its  delicately  sweet  flavor 
is  developed  from  the  grains 
in  the  making  -  no  added 
sweetening  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  waste  to 
Grape  =Nuts- the  ready  ~to- 
eat  cereal-  and  the  price 
is  moderate. 

Theresa  Reason /or  Grape=Nuts 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company;  Inc., 
Battle  Creek.,  Michigan. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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himself,  the  absence  of  healthy  imagina- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  the  prevailing  sense 
of  just  ice  that  robs  the  child  of  his  happiness 
and  tills  him  with  gloom. 

"Can  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
tin-  sick  child  be  utilized  in  practise'.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  attitude  can  and  should  be 
utilized  by  the  physician,  nurse,  and  social 
worker,  and  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  psychological  peculiarities  of  both  the 
healthy  and  sick  child,  it  is  hardly  possible 
properly  to  attend  a  sick  child.  The  child 
is  motivated  not  from  stored-up  energy, 
but  from  sense  impressions,  from  imagin- 
ings, and  unless  it  is  realized  that  in  treat- 
ing sick  children  one  is  dealing  with  a  shift- 
ing pathology  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  constantly  changing  physiology;  he  is 
helpless  in  the  face  of  any  ailment  in  the 
child,  be  it  pneumonia  or  a  hangnail. 

"What  is  true  of  the  physician  is  doubly 
true  of  the  nurse.  The  nurse  is  put  in 
charge  of  a  sick  child  not  only  to  administer 
medicine,  but,  also,  to  feed  the  child,  to 
make  him  comfortable,  and  to  do  every- 
thing sho  can  to  help  him  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  In  order  to  obtain  these  results, 
the  nurse  has  to  take  the  place  of  the 
mother — a  Aery  difficult  position  to  fill; 
for,  no  matter  how  good  the  nurse  may  be, 
she  will  have  to  go  far  to  be  as  good  as 
the  mother,  and  no  matter  how  kind  she 
may  be,  she  will  have  to  exert  every  effort 
to  be  as  kind  as  the  mother.  The  nurse 
must  realize  (hat  the  child  who  acts  cross 
and  peevish  during  illness  has  not  always 
been  so.  She  must  realize  that  the  child 
who  now  seems  too  lazy  to  do  anything  for 
himself,  and  who  demands  that  she  do 
everything  for  him,  at  one  time  worked 
like  a  little  beaver  merely  for  the  sake  of 
working.  She  should  also  know  that  the 
child  to  whom  no  toys  arc  now  acceptable 
at  one  time  spent  hour  after  hour  in  playing 
with  a  jagged  stick,  a  broken  doll,  a  legless 
chair.  The  nurse  must-  realize  that  the 
child  is  passing  not  only  through  a  physical 
crisis,  but,  also  through  a  mental  one,  and 
she  should  therefore  make  it  her  duty  to 
help  the  little  patient  pass  through  the 
ordeal  before  him  in  as  quiet  and  peaceful 
a  manner  as  possible.  To  be  a  nurse  for 
any  patient  requires  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience; to  be  a  children's  nurse,  one  must 
have  limitless  patience,  superhuman  en- 
durance, and   heavenly   kindness. 

"The  change  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  sick  child  is  doubly  pronounced  if  the 
child  is  at  the  hospital.  In  addition  to  the 
disease  itself,  which  tortures  the  little  pa- 
tient, several  other  factors  add  to  its  dis- 
tress: the  change  of  surroundings,  the 
sighl  of  strange  faces,  the  shock  of  being 
away  from  mot  her  and  father.  If  the  nurse 
understands  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
sick  child,  she  Cannot  help  but  act  the 
pari  of  the  mother  during  the  child's  stay 
at  the  hospital.  She  should  make  the 
hospital  atmosphere  as  homelike  as  pos- 
sible; she  should  help  the  child  bridge  over 
the  mental  crises  that  confront  him;  she 
liould  employ  all  means  possible  to  restore 
to  the  child  the  normal  psychological  func- 
tions that  characterize  him  in  time  of 
health  activity,  imagination,  love  for  jus- 
tice, and  happiness. 

".lust  as  the  physician  and  nurse  must 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  sick 
child,  so  must  the  social  worker.  Any  at- 
tempt, at  relief,  materia,!  or  moral,  made 
tactlesslj  may  jar  t  he  child,  may  aggravate 


his  mental  attitude,  and  put  the  social 
worker  in  the  undesirable  class  as  far  as 
the  child  is  concerned.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  social  worker  to  under- 
stand the  soul  of  the  child  and  the  mental 
crisis  of  the  sick  child. 

"The  psychology  of  the  sick  child  is  a 
fertile  and  practical  field  for  study.  In- 
vestigation along  this  line  will  bring  to 
light  a  great  deal  in  the  symptomatology 
and,  subsequently,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  diseases  of  childhood;  for  there 
is  much  to  indicate  that  each  group  of 
diseases  carries  with  it  special  psychological 
phenomena." 


BETTER  CROPS  FROM  THICKLY 
PLANTED  COTTON 

COTTON  will  bear  better  when  the 
plants  are  crowded  together  thickly 
in  the  field  than  when  they  are  thinly 
spaced.  This  result,  which  runs  directly 
contrary  to  old  ideas  and  practises,  has 
been  thoroughly  established  by  tests  at 
various  State  experiment  stations,"  and 
thick  spacing  is  strongly  advocated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Export  American 
Industries  (New  York).  We  are  informed 
that  in  their  comments  on  the  reports  of 
experiment  stations  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural journals,  while  advising  planters  to 
adopt  the  thick-spacing  system,  state  their 
belief  that  the  old  system  has  become  so 
thoroughly  established  that  its  overthrow 
will  be  difficult.  That  there  may  be  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  thick-spacing  method  is 
based,  department  specialists  have  at- 
tempted to  make  that  clear  in  a  statement 
just  issued.     The  writer  continues: 

"Cotton  produces  more  lint  when  it  is 
thick  in  rows  than  when  it  is  thin  in  rows 
because  of  a  somewhat  unusual  branching 
characteristic.  The  cotton-plant  puts  out 
two  kinds  of  branches  —  short,  lateral 
branches  that  bear  fruit  and  long,  heavy, 
vegetative  branches  that  are,  in  effect,  sec- 
ondary stalks.  These  vegetative  branches 
finally  put  out  lateral  fruit  branches,  but 
they  require  a  long  season  in  which  to  do  it. 
Under  adverse  conditions,  such  as  drought 
or  boll-weevil  infestation,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce cotton,  because  their  fruiting  season  is 
so  late  that  the  adverse  condition,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  frustrates  it. 

"If  cotton  is  sufficiently  thick  in  the 
row,  the  plants  put  out  only  fruiting 
branches.  There  is  no  room  for  the  vege- 
tative branches  to  grow.  Therefore  mere 
plant  growth  is  restricted  and  the  vitality 
of  the  plant  goes  largely  into  lint  produc- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  bolls  are  put 
out  and  mature  much  earlier  and  more  pro- 
fusely than  when  the  plants  are  far  apart, 
and  boll-weevil  and  drought  injury  are 
minimized. 

"Cotton  persists  in  growing  thick  in  the 
row,  no  matter  how  sparsely  the  original 
plants  may  be  spaced.  Each  vegetative 
branch  or  secondary  stalk  is  essentially  a 
new  stalk  of  cotton.  It  grows  on  the  same 
root-stalk,  but  it  takes  up  as  much  space, 
as  much  moisture,  and  as  much  soil  nutri- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  separate  plant.  Experi- 
ments conducted  several  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  showed  that  cotton 
three  feet  apart  is  in  effect  just  as  close  to- 
gether as  cotton  three  inches  apart — that 
is  to  say,  when  the  cotton  is  spaced  three 
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Two  Home  Blessings 
You'll  Never  Part  With 

Are  Wife  and  Baby 

You'd  do  anything  possible  for  their  comfort;  for  their 
health;  for  their  protection.  Of  course  you  would — unless 
you  forgot. 

Don't  put  off  investigating  the 

MTERIIrfriOIML 

Onepipe  He/tter 

Once  you  know  how  much  comfort  a  Onepipe  will  bring  to  your  home 
thru  the  long  winter  evening;  once  you  appreciate  the  benefit  of  an  evenly 
heated  home,  with  clean  moist  air  circulating  thru  all  the  rooms;  once  you 
realize  the  feeling  of  safety  with  the  fire  menace  of  stoves  removed,  you 
will  decide  like  thousands  of  others  not  to  go  thru  another  winter  without  it. 

For  an  International  Onepipe  provides  steady,  even  warmth,  all  the 
time,  thruout  the  entire  house.  Let  the  kiddies  scamper  thru  the  halls, 
play  about  on  the  floor — no  matter — they're  warm  and  safe. 

An  International  Onepipe  Heater  is  remarkably  economical  too. 
Its  makers  have  been  studying  and  building  heating  apparatus  for  almost 
seventy-five  years.  The  lines  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers  as  well  as 
Warm  Air  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters  made  under  the  registered  trade 
mark  "INTERNATIONAL"  are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  grade  both 
in  design  and  workmanship. 

It  is  actually  more  economical  to  warm  your  entire  home  with  this 
heater  than  to  heat  only  spots  of  it  with  stoves.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
heating  expert  to  understand  this.  Our  catalog  explains  it  in  simple  terms, 
easily  understood. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
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We  include  chart  and  question  blank  which, 
when  filled  out  and  returned,  enable  our  engineers 
to  give  you  heating  advice  that  is  reliable  and 
unbiased,  since  we  make  all  types  of  heating 
apparatus.    Write  today. 

InTERn/rrion/iL  He/tter 
Coop/my 

Makers  of 
Boilers,  Furnaces  ana\Onepipe  Heaters 

4-24  Lincoln  Street,  Utica,  New  York 

BRANCHES: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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For  Fast  Work  and  Clean  Work 

It  tip-top  quality  was  ever  wrought  into  a  tool, 
it's  in  Bernard  Pliers.  They  are  full  of  double 
worth— of  performance  and  material.  Bernards 
are  the  Standard  High  Powered  Cutting  Pliers. 
They  snip  heavy  metal  that  simply  defies  ordinary 
pliers.   They  do  it  fast.    They  do  it  cleanly. 

Bernards  work  on  the  Bernard  patented  principle 
of  compound  leverage.  You  don't  need  strength 
to  use  them.  The  parallel  jaws  work  like  a  vise 
and  not  like  a  hinge.  The  gripping  surface  holds 
till  you  let  go  yourself.    No  slipping,  no  yielding. 


BERNARD 


Reg.  U.  8.  Patent  Office 

PLIERS 

put  speed  and  skill  into  any  hand.  They  can't  be  beaten  tot- 
in  office,  store  or  home.  And  in  the  factory  or  garage 
they  have  a  place  all  their  own,  If  you  operate  a  factory 
where  wire  is  used  or  hales  must  be  opened,  you  need  Ber- 
nards. They  Live  long  and  give  genuine  service.  And  after 
long  hard  wear  of  every  day  factory  use,  if  a  cutting  blade 
becomes  dull  it  can  be  replaced  at  reasonable  cost  instead  of 
ha\  ui;,r  to  buy  a  new  tool. 

Maybe  you  buy  pliers  in  batteries.  If  you  do  Bernards  mean 
more  work  in  less  time  and  at  lower  ultimate  cost.  Work- 
manship of  the  best  goes  into  Bernards  and  the  finish  is 
nickel,  to  keep  oul  rust.  The  inside  of  the  handles  are  closed 
up  so  th.it  do  edges  are  exposed.  Bernards  are  guaranteed 
metal  and  for  good  craftsmanship.  If  one 
tads  you  through  no  fault  of  yours,  it  will  be  replaced. 

A  statement  of  the  Bernard  Guarantee  and  Schollhorn  Ser- 
vice will  be  found  in  the  Bernard  Field  Catalog.  Write  for 
it.    It  shows  our  line  complete  in  a  vest  pocket  edition. 

Bernard  Pliers  are  sold  by  all  first-class  hardware  dealcr3 
and  tool  houses.     No  Uustrated,  6*  only.    No.  102, 

(with  plain  jaws)    Si/  '.  fi",  b\Q\  6".   6&"    7",  8". 

Look  for  the  name  "Bernard"  stamped  on  every  pair. 
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feet  apart  it  puts  out  enough  vegetative 
branches  or  secondary  stalks  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  one  stalk  every  three  inches. 
These  secondary  stalks  are  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  several  weeks  later  than 
the  original  stalks,  and  therefore  can  not 
come  into  bearing  nearly  so  early.  This 
might  not  reduce  the  yield  during  a  long, 
growing  season,  but  where  the  boll-weevil 
has  to  be  contended  with  the  secondary 
stalks  rarely  succeed  in  producing  bolls  and 
the  entire  yield  is  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  plant  above  the  topmost  vegetative 
branches. 

"When  tho  plants  are  thick  in  the  row 
all  the  branches  are  fruiting  branches,  and 
the  plant  consequently  produces  bolls  from 
bottom  to  top.  Moro  than  that,  it  pro- 
duces them  early  and  matures  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  practically  boll- 
weevil  proof  before  the  boll-weevil  infesta- 
tion reaches  the  danger  stage." 

Experiments  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculturo  some  time  ago  showed,  we 
are  told,  that  cotton  plants  three  inches 
apart  produce  a  great  deal  more  lint  than 
plants  three  feet  apart,  and  that  the  same 
is  true  of  all  intermediate  stages.  In  other 
words,  tho  widest  spacing  is  the  worst  sys- 
tem, and  any  narrowing  is  an  improve- 
ment. Below  three  inches  the  crowding 
may  bo  injurious.  Here  are  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  the 
Delta     Experiment     Station,     Stoneville, 

Miss.: 

Pounds  pei  Plot 

Plants    8  inches  apart 117 

Plants  12  inches  apart. 93 

Plants  16  inches  apart ou 

Plants  20  inches  apart 59 

Plants  24  Indies  apart 57 

Plants  VH  inches  apart 5»> 

I  ii thinned  or  left  as  placed  by  tho 

planter,  average  of  2  plots.  . . .  Lit  ' 

"When  two  plants  were  left  together,  at 
these  same  distances  between  the  hills,  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

Pounds  per  Plot 

•J  plants  in  the  hills,    8  inches  apart       1  in 

•2  plants  in  the  hills,  12  inches  apart  .  .      109 

2  plants  In  the  hills,   16  inches  apart '.V.) 

■2   plants  In  the  hills.  20  inches  apart- 92 

J   plants  In  the  hills.  24  inches  apart 8t> 

2  plants  in  the  hills,  28  inches  apart 71 

"if    must    be    remembered    by    planters 

practising  the  thick-spacing  system  that 
another  change  from  old  methods  is  neces- 
sary at  the  sattte  time.  When  cotton  is 
spaced  far  apart  it  is  thinned  early.  When 
close  spacing  is  adopted,  the  thinning  must 
be  dealyed  until  comparatively  late  in  the 
season.  If  the  thinning  is  done  early,  vege- 
tative branches  arc  likely  to  appear  even 
when  the  plants  are  thick  in  the  rows,  thus 
offsetting  such  advantages  as  might  be 
gained.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  any  definite 
i  iineai  which  thinning  should  he  done,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plants  should  be 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  high  instead  of 
from  two  to  four  inches  high,  as  has  been 
customary  in  the  past.  Persons  who, 
either  by  design  or  because  they  are  unable 
to  get  labor  for  thinning  work  earlier,  post- 
pone their  thinning  until  late  in  the  season 
should  adopt  the  single-stalk,  close-spacing 
Bystem.  ft,  late  in  the  season,  I  hey  chop 
OUt  the  cotton  to  conform  with  the  old- 
time  standard,  they  run  the  risk  of  greatly 
reducing  their  yields." 


MORE  WARNINGS  ABOUT  TUNNEL- 
VENTILATION 

THE  article  about  the  proposed  methods 
of  ventilating  the  Hudson  River  vehic- 
ular tunnel  quoted  recently  in  these  col- 
umns elicits  the  following  comment  from  a 
correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York)  signing  himself  "Mechanical 
Engineer,"  who  says: 

"That  the  construction  and  completion 
of  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  at 
Canal  Street,  intended  for  vehicle  traffic, 
will  be  a  great  convenience  is  proved  by  the 
daily  congestion  at  the  ferry  entrances  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Along  with  their 
urgency  there  is  the  great  importance  of 
proper  and  ample  ventilation,  without  which 
the  tunnels  would  be  useless.  The  greater 
number  of  vehicles,  probably  ninety  per 
cent,  of  them,  will  be  automobiles  and 
motor-trucks  exhaling  poisonous  gases. 
On  this  point  The  Literary  Digest  for 
August  14  contains  a  very  instructive  article. 
It  concludes  with  the  warning  that  the  con- 
tents of  carbon-monoxid  (the  most  poison- 
ous gas  contained  in  the  exhalations  of 
motor-vehicles)  must  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum of  four  parts  in  ten  thousand  parts  of 
air.  This  conclusion  has  the  indorsement 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  but 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  left  entirely  to 
the  engineering  department  of  the  commis- 
sion. Altho  a  novel  problem,  the  principle 
of  it  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  Fresh 
air  is  conducted  through  a  duct  the  entire 
length  of  the  tunnel  from  which  holes  short 
distances  apart  admit  the  air  to  stream  into 
the  tunnel  and  dilute  the  poisonous  gases. 
Another  duet,  also  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  tunnel  and  also  connecting  with  the 
tunnel  through  numerous  holes,  sucks  up 
the  contaminated  air  which  is  expelled 
through  shafts  at  each  end  by  mechanical 
blowers.  The  ventilation  is  therefore 
crosswise  of  the  tunnel  and  a  continuous 
operation  which  requires  careful  designing 
for  its  success.  Let  us  believe  that  the 
engineers  of  the  commission  have  thor- 
oughly studied  the  problem,  yet  it  is  of 
such  overwhelming  importance  that  the 
details  of  that  study  should  be  published 
as  proof  thereof.  To  mention  only  one 
point.  The  velocity  of  air  and  gases 
through  the  ducts  will  be  very  great.  The 
friction  along  the  walls  of  the  duct  and 
through  the  orifices  will  consume  a  great 
deal  of  power,  which  will  increase  rapidly 
as  the  walls  of  the  ducts  will  become  in- 
crustated  from  the  dirt  and  oily  particles 
in  the  air.  The  surface  of  the  ducts  will 
therefore  require  periodic  inspection  and 
cleaning  similarly  as  chimneys  require  clean- 
ing from  soot.  To  that  end  the  height  of  the 
ducts  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  walk 
through  from  end  to  end,  eight  thousand 
feet  long.  But  the  height  in  the  plans  is 
only  four  feet  eight  inches  for  lower  duct 
and  about  five  feet  in  upper  duct.  These 
heights  are  too  low  and  would  require  con- 
tinuous stooping  of  the  workmen,  which  is 
both  exhausting  and  tormenting  in  long, 
hot  ducts.  Ordinary  foresight  also  requires 
that  in  the  lower  duct  provision  be  made  for 
carrying  off  the  dirt  on  some  narrow-gage 
railway.  The  upper  grating  seems  hardly 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  men. 
The  clear  height  of  tunnel  is  only  thirteen 
and  one-half  feet,  while  the  minimum  of 
clearance  on  our  streets  under  the  elevated 
structure  is  fourteen  feet.  From  all  this  it 
appears  that  the  diameter  of  twenty-nine 
feet  should  be  increased  at  least  to  thirty- 
two  feet.     No  short-sighted  economy  should 
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Its 


the  Universal  Raw  Material 


STRENGTH 

'  and  MACHINABILITY 


Nature's  best  mechanic  is  limited  to  wood, 
stone  and  earth  in  building  his  world.  Man, 
building  a  more  complex  world,  finds  the 
need  for  more  adaptable  materials.  <|  Dia- 
mond Fibre,  the  universal  raw  material, 
may  be  Turned,  Sawed,  Punched,  Drilled, 
Threaded,  Tapped,  Milled,  in  fact  machined 
in  any  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
machine  any  metal.  It  cannot  be  moulded 
but  may  be  Bent  and  Formed.  Diamond 
Fibre's  homogeneous  structure  and  freedom 
from  grit  and  other  foreign  substances  in- 
sures easy  machinability  with  minimum 
wear  on  edge  tools.  Its  high  tensile,  com- 
pressive, shearing,  and  dielectric  strength 
added  to  its  easy  machinability,  attractive 
appearance  and  economy  make  it  a  real  fac- 
tor in  improving  product  and  reducing 
production  costs.  ^  There  is  a  place  in 
your  manufacturing  problem  where  Dia- 
mond Fibre  may  improve  your  product  and 
decrease  your  production  costs.  Tell  us 
your  problem  and  let  us  co-operate.  Write 
for  booklet  "Diamond  Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Penna. 

Hear  Philadelphia 

In  Canada: 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

n  England: 
Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse: 
Chicago,  111. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 


A  FEW  USES  OF  DIAMOND  FIBRE 
Gears,    Insulation,   Packings,  Trunks,   Bar- 
rels, Combs,   Bushings,  Conduits  Wheels, 
Cases,  Baskets,  Knobs,  Washers,  Handles, 
Bearings,  Trucks,  Chair  Seats,  Toys,  etc 
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You  don't  have  to 
carry  bricks 

The  car  with   Garco  lined 

brakes  never  plays  craw-fish.  When 
you  stop  it,  it  "stays  put".  For  the 
wheels  are  as  firmly  locked  as  though 
anchored  to  the  ground. 

Unusual  gripping  qualities  are  built 
into  Garco  Asbestos  Brake  Lining. 
With  untiring  endurance  it  holds  tight 
till   you  give   the  word  to  go  ahead. 

The  progressive  dealer  knows  the 
Garco  story.    Ask  him  to  tell  it  to  you. 

General  Asbestos    &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


Jbr  covifbrt 
Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


NO   FUEL   PROBLEM    HERE 


nnv™  saZETi 


County.    CiMorm   i 

•    and  indtmrrinl  city 
r  of  Ix>  .  ■ 

Ideal  t  tnta  !•■■  R.R.— 

i-.iv.  I  boaw- 
■ 
.  l&2Qu«cnSt  ,  Infflewood.  California 


INIVTM TO P ^  irc  to  secure  patent  should 

IMVLM1UI\J  HOW 

-    b  and 

descr  i  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

I 

i<  \M)Oi  PH    at   CO.,    Depl     171,    Washington,   D.  C. 


First  Quality  Leather 

-plusManufactunn^  Excellence 

Hays  Supers  eani  (jloves 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


by  insufficient  ventilation.  On  this  point 
tin-  details  can  not  be  too'specific  and  should 
be  published.  The  oommission  would  as- 
sume a  greal  responsibility  in  ignoring  this 
justifiable  demand.*' 


PROPPING  UP  ST.  PAUL'S 

LONDON'S  great  cathedral,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  has 
been  settling  and  cracking;  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  the  work  of  strengthening  and 
preserving  it  has  been  going  on.  A  writer 
in  the  engineering  supplement  of  The  Times 
London  |  tells  us  that  the  cathedral  is  built 
on  a  layer  of  surface  sand.  Wren,  great 
architect  as  lie  was,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  foundations  down  to  the 
solid  clay  beneath.  It  also  appears  that 
the  builders  allowed  a  good  deal  of  cheap 
work  to  go  into  the  structure — probably  on 
account  of  insufficient  funds.  It  has  been 
reported  in  the  daily  press  that  work  on 
underground  transit  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  trouble,  but  the  Times  writer 
says  nothing  of  this.  We  quote  from  an 
abstract  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago),  as  follows: 

"It  was  evident  when  the  subsidence  of 
the  great  dome  was  first  noticed  that 
prompt  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of.  the  structure.  The 
work  which,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  fabric,  was  put  in  hand  in  1913, 
continued  without  intermission  even  during 
the  war,  as  it  was  felt  that  any  postpone- 
ment in  the  carrying  out  of  essential 
strengthening  operations  would  be  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  cathedral.  The  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  building  indicated 
that  the  subsidence  was  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
buttresses  and  piers,  and  the  springing  of  the 
arches.  The  scheme,  which  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  provided  in  the  first  place 
for  the  rough  repair  of  the  buttresses  of  tho 
dome,  the  grouting  of  many  of  the  fissures, 
and  the  repair  of  the  southwest  pier,  one  of 
the  eight  supporting  the  weight  of  the  dome. 
Tli is  work  was  completed  last  year,  and 
similar  operations  are  now  in  hand  on  the 
adjoining  pier.  The  experience  gained  dur- 
ing this  first  Stage  of  the  work — for  what  now 
remains  to  be  done  will  be  largely  of  a  repe- 
tition character — has  been  extremely  val- 
uable. The  greatest  care  had,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  thai  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
BOUthwesI  pier,  before  work  had  been  done 
on  t  he  other,  there  should  be  no  (list  nrbance 

of  the  greal  Load,  calculated  at  eighl  thou- 
sand tons.     It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 

to  all  concerned  with  the  work  thai  none  of 
t  he  feats  nut  urally  entertained  while  a  work 
of  tin-  description  was  in  progress  was  real- 
ized, .and  that  t  he  Strengthening  opera  I  ion-, 
oti  other  piers  can  be  proceeded  with  in  a 
Bpiril  of  confidence  that  correct  methods 
ha  ve  been  adopted. 
"Before   discussing   the   details   of   the 

work,  il  should  be  pointed  out  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  Wren  did  not  carry  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  through  the 

bed  of  wet  -and  which,  to  a  depth  of  t  went  y 

feet,  i-  here  superimposed  upon  the  London 

.    but    was  content    to  lay   them   in    the 

surface  sand,  which  extends  to  a  depth  of 


only  four  feet  six  inches  below  the  floor  oi 
the  crypt.  The  assumption  made  at  the 
time  of  erection  that  the  fabric  would  stand 
for  two  hundred  years  was  not,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  wild  estimate.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  building  might  have  sub- 
sided to  a  much  greater  extent  but  for  the 
existence  of  the  wet  sand  deposit  below  the 
foundations,  and  partly  for  this  reason  pro- 
posals to  bore  tunnels  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
draining  aw  ay  the  water  and  causing  drying 
and  shrinkage  of  the  sand,  have  always  been 
opposed,  so  far  with  success. 

"The  investigations  which  were  made 
before  the  repairs  were  put  in  hand,  and 
information  that  has  since  come  to  light, 
show  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cheap 
work  put  into  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
partly  perhaps  due  to  want  of  adequate 
supervision  over  contractors,  but  also,  no 
doubt,  because  Wren  lacked  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  things  in  the  grand  style 
which  he  favored.  The  whole  of  the  piers, 
for  example,  contain  rubble  filling,  the  qual- 
ity of  which  is  very  variable;  indeed,  the 
whole  character  of  some  of  the  piers  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  others.  There  are  also 
iron  cramps  inside  the  stone-work,  many  of 
which  were  put  in  by  Mylne,  the  surveyor 
of  the  cathedral  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  and  tho  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  carried  out  a  res- 
toration in  1781  and  the  following  year. 
During  this  work  the  cathedral  was  closed, 
whereas  during  the  present  strengthening 
scheme  there  has  been  no  interfering  with 
the  use  of  the  structure.  In  many  cases 
these  iron  cramps  have  been  found  to  be 
rusted  inside  the  masonry,  and  have  split 
it  in  all  directions,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  old  metal,  and  where  de- 
sirable, replace  it  by  copper.  The  old  stone 
walling  was  unable  to  carry  the  full  weight 
of  the  dome,  and  as  the  filling  of  the  piers 
dried  with  the  lapse  of  time,  deterioration 
proceeded  with  more  rapid  strides. 

"Work  on  the  piers  is  being  carried  out 
in  great  detail,  the  method  employed  being 
to  solidify  by  liquid  grouting,  as  well  as  to 
put  in  new  masonry  where  necessary. 

"An  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  piers  is  the 
gradual  reduction  in  the  area  of  tho  ma- 
sonry with  height  from  foundation  level: 
but  this  will  not  affect  the  strengthening 
scheme  which  is  now  in  progress.  It  is 
boped  that  work  on  the  second  pier  will  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and 
it  is  then  intended  to  put  in  hand  similar 
operations  on  the  northeast  pier,  where  the 
original  work  has  suffered  considerable  de- 
terioration. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  piers  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  the  work  will  occupy  a  great  many 
years,  while  it  will  probably  also  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  further  repairs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  buttresses,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  take  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
dome.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  as 
well  as  to  add  to  the  safety  of  the  opera- 
tions, it  is  now  proposed  to  use  steel  cen- 
tering. Engineers  who  have  been  con- 
sulted believe  that  the  danger  of  further 
subsidence  of  t  he  cathedral  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  work  on  the  southwest  and 
adjoining  pier,  as  it  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  dome  was  subsiding. 

"Whether  it  will  be  necessary  at  some 
future  date  to  underpin  the  foundations  of 
Die  cathedral  it  is  difficult,  to  say.  The 
operation  would  be  both  difficult  and  costly. 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  the  grouting  and 
strengthening  of  the  piers  and  buttresses 
now  in  hand  may  serve  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  permanent  safety  of  Wren's 
masterpiece." 
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For  us  there  is  more  than  common 
significance  in  the  praise  which 
LaFayette  has  had  from  owners. 

Because  these  owners,  almost  without 
exception,  have  previously  owned 
and  driven  a  long  succession  of 
good  cars. 

Confident  in  our  ability  to  produce  an 
eminently  fine  motor  car,  we  set 
forth  to  embody  our  ideals  in 
LaFayette. 

Conscious  of  our  responsibility,  we 
proceeded  with  infinite  care,  checking 
each  step  with  the  truest  engineering 
practice. 

The  first  completed  cars  were  driven 
until  we  were  satisfied  that  LaFayette 
performance  and  reliability  were  of  the 
highest  character. 

When  we  were  sure  that  by  conse- 
quence of  its  engineering  LaFayette 
would  command  rank   among   the 


world's  best  cars,  we  sent  it  forth  to 
ownership. 

We  were  sure  our  work  had  been 
well  done.  Automotive  experts  with- 
out number  had  viewed  the  car  and 
given  it  their  unreserved  approval. 
Yet  we  were  eager  that  the  public 
place  its  appraisal  on  LaFayette. 

The  public  now  has  done  so  and  the 
desire  for  possession  among  those  of 
long  experience  with  fine  cars  has 
conclusively  established  the  excellence 
of  our  work. 

In  commenting  on  LaFayette,  some 
dwell  upon  its  low,  powerful  appear- 
ance and  some  upon  the  unusual 
quality  of  its  behavior. 

Others  marvel  at  its  solid  lightness  or 
at  its  sheer  simplicity  of  design. 

But  all  have  spoken  of  its  splendid 
engineering, attributing  chiefly  thereto 
their  desire  for  ownership. 


LaFAYETTE    MOTORS    COMPANY  atJtfars  Hill  Indianapolis 


Lafayette 


oh 


-So 
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A  Safe  "Bur'—  at  7C'C 

Why  i>  it  thai  ■  Southern  First  Mort- 
Bond  at  7  .  baa  equal  the  bccu- 
ritj  ot"  a  Northern  Mortgage  Bond  at 
5'-  <>r  «>  1  Simply  "the  way  things 
have  grownup."  Custom  has  decreed 
7  .i-  the  BUndard  interest  in  the 
South,  ami  the  \nim-  investor  takes 
adrantage  of  this  t>>  his  profit. 
Miller  Finsl  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
have  all  the  safety  features  that  ac- 
company any  conservative  First  Mort- 
-security  at  I«--i-t  double  the 
value  <>f  the  bonds, trustee 
supervision,  inking  fund 
to  meet  payment-,  etc. 

Write  for  list  of  current  offer- 
ings and  for  our  free  booklet, 
"Selecting   Your  Investments" 

G  L'Mduek  6  Company  In r. 

.      .    Hl  rt  Building.  Atlamta.Ga. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  using 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety— unsurpassed  color 
work -printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Hanf  Calendars,  Photos,  Print j,  etc.  ate 

Moore  Push-Pins 

GUs»  head  and  fine  needle  point"    won't  mar 
the  wall.  A  umple  twist  of  the  wrist  and  they're 
in.         Try  Free    Samples—then  you'll  know. 
Hardware,  Stationery,  Drug  and     1  Ce  Der 
PhGto  Supply  stores  everywhere.      **^     pkt. 
Moore  Pu-b-P.n  Co  11-10  Berkley  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 


Buy  Pure  Homespun  Tobacco  from  Grower 

•V*  lb  '  lb.  11.00,  5  ii'    i 

10    lb.    S3. 64)   prapaid.     Satt.farll.-n     ruarantecl    or    money     i. 
Firmtri   Loaf  Tobacco  Association,  Dukedom,  Tenn. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  KoTEcfioS 

k     form 
atjrncd    and     witnessed. 

LANCASTER  &  All  WINE.  208  Ourjy  Bwldinr.  Washintton.  D.  C. 


Your  Gloves  Ravel  ? 

•   Avoid  Ravels -wear 
I  IavS  Superseam  Gloves 


^JbWrW 
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INTERNATIONAL  FINANCING   OF   CHINA 


EXTKAORDIXAKY  interest  centers 
in  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
m  w  Chinese  consortium  in  New  York  this 
month.  Its  program  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  full  international  partner- 
ship approved  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain.  France,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  group  of  bank- 
ers coining  in  after  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  To.,  went 
to  Japan  in  the  interest  of  the  other 
groups  and  Governments  concerned.  This 
scheme  aims  to  supersede  the  policy  of 
establishing  "spheres  of  influence"  by 
foreign  Powers;  substituting  a  partnership 
on  behalf  of  China,  in  which  not  only 
future  options,  but  concessions  already 
held  and  on  which  substantial  progress 
has  not  been  made,  may  be  pooled;  pro- 
viding that  the  consortium's  operations 
shall  deal  only  with  loans  to  the  Chinese 
( i-overnment,  or  to  the  provinces  of  China; 
or  loans  bearing  governmental  guaranties, 
and  of  a  character  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  a  public  issue.  Associated 
Press  dispatches  forecast  a  projected  loan 
of  $250,000,000  to  China,  in  $50,000,000 
instalments,  largely  for  development  of 
railroads,  none  for  military  purposes.  Ow- 
ing to  war-burdens  in  other  countries,  the 
United  States  becomes  the  largest  probable 
market  for  Chinese  securil  ies,  and  obviously 
ilic  American  group  of  banks  assumes  the 
most  conspicuous  position  in  the  effort  to 
Fosters  new  regime  of  peaceful  development 
in  the  Far  East.  There  are  thirty-seven 
banks  and  banking-houses  in  the  American 
group.  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  of  J.  I'. 
Morgan  &  ( 'o.,  has  been  appointed  resident 
representative  in  Peking.  Mr.  Lamont ,'s 
reports  concerning  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion and  his  expositions  of  the  purposes 
and  i»laiisof  the  new  consortium  have  been 
given  wide  international  publicity.  Says 
the  New  York  Times: 

The  industrialization  of  Asia,  China 
especially,  ranks  next  to  the  world-war  in 
economic  importance,  and  its  peaceful 
accomplishment  is  the  best  hope  of  sav- 
ing western  civilization  from  being  over- 
whelmed in  a  racial  flood  such  as  the  ages 
have  witnessed  more  than  once.  As  a  prob- 
lem the  peaceful  penetration  of  Asia  with  a 
view  to  exploitation  of  its  teeming  hun- 
dreds of  millions  ranks  with  the  conquest 
of  Russia.  The  human  and  territorial  mass 
o  huge  that  its  mere  passive  resistance 
is  invincible.  For  generations  the  outer 
nations  have  been  conducting  the  conquesl 
of  China  by  railroad  and  bank  with  results 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  compared  with 
what  was  left  undone.  Mr.  Lamont  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence" method  of  civilizing  China  and  the 
substitution  of  the  American  method  of 
protection  and  Bervice  of  this  backward 
people. 

It   i-  lilting  that   this  should  come  about 


under  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of 
Americans.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
leading  nation  which  has  not  sought  an 
acre  of  Chinese  soil  since  George  Washing- 
ton commissioned  Major  Shaw  as  our  first 
consul  there.  No  other  nation,  not  even 
England,  which  comes  next  in  freedom 
from  this  reproach  of  land-grabbing  and 
concession-hunting,  can  show  repeated 
documents  officially  declaring  that  the 
United  States  has  no  "motives  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  or  the  acquisitior 
of  political  power  in  that  distant  region." 
In  Mr.  Lamont's  consortium  the  United 
States  is  only  one  of  four  partners,  but 
its  quality  is  different  from  that  of  its 
predecessor  by  the  adoption  of  Secretary 
Hay's  policy  of  the  "open  door,"  a  fair 
commercial  field  for  all  and  privilege  for 
none.  Previously,  the  leading  commercial 
nations  had  each  staked  out  its  own  claim, 
and  injured  both  themselves  and  China 
by  so  doing.  China  was  lessened  in  bulk 
and  vitality  by  what  was  carved  from  its 
living  body.  Under  the  new  consortium 
China  acquires  a  new  lease  of  national  life. 

The  consortium  agreement  was  reached 
in  Paris  in  May,  1919,  but  afterward  the 
Japanese  Government  insisted  on  reserving 
certain  portions  of  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia. Mr.  Lamont  says  that  Japan's 
adhesion  was  finally  brought  about  by 
Japanese  commercial  and  banking  inter- 
ests and  tho  unyielding  attitudo  of  the 
American,  British,  and  French  govern- 
ments. He  says  further:  "Japan,  in  waiv- 
ing her  reservation  regarding  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  recognized  that  they  were 
of  no  real  value  to  her  and,  if  persisted  in, 
would  only  serve  as  an  inevitable  bar  to 
her  entering  the  partnership  with  tho 
western  nations — a  partnership  calculated 
to  prove  of  more  benefit  to  Japan's  com- 
mercial interests  than  to  those  of  any  other 
nation."  Mr.  Lamont  adds  that  Japan 
lacks  the  free  capital  necessary  for  an 
independent  constructive  program  in  China 
and  will  cooperate  fully  in  a  joint  project. 
The  consortium,  he  says,  plans  to  help 
China  develop  her  resources  "with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  people,  with  safety  of 
investment  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Franco, 
and  Japan,  to  whom  Chinese  securities 
will  be  offered;  with  an  excellent  interest 
return  to  such  investors;  with  a  fair  profit 
to  the  bankers,  and  with  the  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  consortium  that  within  a  few 
years  it  will  have  been  able  to  assist  China 
to  reach  such  a  point  in  the  development 
and  management  of  her  enterprises  that, 
as  a  consortium,  it  will  be  able  to  withdraw 
and  leave  the  entire  field  to  Chinese  han- 
dling, and  to  such  private  foreign  enterprise 
as  may  continue  to  be  attracted  by  the 
opportunities  in  China." 

The  Chinese  problem  is  to  prevent  fore- 
closure  and    salvage   capital    investment  • 
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OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEM 


Lifts  and  Conveys  Any  Material 
from  40  to  2000  Pounds 


Lower  cost  of  production  is  the  necessity  of  the 
times  in  view  of  the  general  trend  toward 
lower  prices  for  manufactured  products. 

Increasing  your  output  with  present  factory  equipment  and 
with  less  labor,  is  the  immediate  and  permanent  result 
of  installing  a  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  System. 

It  means  quicker  and  easier  handling  of  all  materials,  raw, 
waste  or  finished,  in  any  department  or  throughout  your 
entire  plant,  from  receiving  room  to  shipping  platform. 

The  service  possibilities  of  Louden  Equipment  are  not 
limited  by  the  character  of  any  industry,  the  nature  or 
form  of  any  material  or  product  to  be  lifted  or  conveyed, 
or  by  the  physical  conditions  in  any  plant. 

Service  flexibility,  low  first  cost,  quick  and  easy  installation, 
strength,  simplicity  and  safety  in  operation — these  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  System. 

If  your  lifting  and  conveying  problem  is  one  which  you 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  by  any  other  method,  the 
Louden  System  can  be  relied  upon  to  meet  it.  It  has  in- 
troduced unlooked-for  speed  and  economy  in  lifting  and 
carrying  materials,  in  places  and  under  conditions  where 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  improve  upon  the  slow  and 
costly  old-time  methods.  In  scores  of  industries  Louden 
Equipment  costing  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  labor  and  time. 

Without  obligation  on  your  part  one  of  our  efficiency  men 
will  show  you  where,  in  your  plant,  a  Louden  Installation 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  A  limited  installation 
in  one  room  or  in  an  entire  department  will  demonstrate 
its  efficiency.  Illustrated  catalog  giving  full  information 
sent  on  request.     Address  main  office. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

{Established  1867) 

8906  Court  Street  •  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Albany.  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Atlanta.  Ga..  The  Fulton  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  The  .lames  Sup.  Co. 
Chicago.  111.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  The  Wirthlin-Mann  Co. 


LOUDEN    DISTRIBUTORS 


Cleveland,  O.,  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co. 
Columbus,    O.,    Columbus    Mill    &    Mine 

Supply  Co. 
Dayton,  O.,  M.  D.  Larkin  Supply  Co. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C  M.  G.  Newell  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Kansas  City,  Mo..  Harbison  Mfg.  Co. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Ncill-La  Vielle  Sup.  Co. 
Memphis.  Tenn.,   Keichmann-Crosby  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Western  iron  Simes  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  York,  N.  V.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

I'm   i. in  ;h.  Pa  .   I  he  Fail  banks  Co. 


Providence,  K 
Richmond,  Va 

San    Fl 

Scranton,  Pa., 
-i    i  oui  i,  Mo., 

s\  i  ,i  ii  je,  N .  v 


1..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

.  SMllilll   Coin  tn    \    Co. 

c.il  .  Hyd.  En*.  &  Sup.  C 
i  he  Fail  bank    i  a 

i 'he  Fail  i>  mk-  Morse  Co 
["he  F  .in  banks  {  o. 


Utica,  N.  V.,   I  In-  Fail  banl 
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BANKING  POWER 

IN  the  midst  of  American  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  The  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  stands  as  a  strong 
financial  dynamo  generating  power  and 
energy  to  those  who  require  the  services 
of  a  strong,  experienced  and  modern 
organization. 

This  bank  has  developed  both  the  will  and  the 
faculty  to  serve  each  customer  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual needs. 


\p 


THE 

HILADELPHl 
NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA* 
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T7;e    Standard   \?aper  for  justness  Stationery 
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THAT  it  pays  to  use 
Old  Hampshire  Bond, 
is  the  testimony  of  thousands 
of  prudent  business  men. 
Prove  this  for  yourself  -ask 
your  printer,  or  write  us  for 
our  Book  of  Speeimens. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


says  Mr.  Charles  Hodges,  of  "The  Far 
Eastern  Bureau,"  in  (he  New  York  WcJ.li/ 
Review. 

Take  it  as  yon  will,  China  is  no  longer 
a  going  concern.  Almost  loo  late,  the  Pow- 
ers have  become  cognizant  of  conditions 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world; 
foreign  offices,  u  is  now  clear,  realize  thai 
only  far-reaching  efforts  on  their  part  ca  i 
save  us  from  developments  in  the  Easi 
as  extensive  as  the  breakdown  of  Russia. 

Recapitulating  the  saddling-  of  the  coun- 
try with  external  obligations,  the  writer 
gives  these  figures: 

Debt  outstanding  from  Japanese  War,  1894 $150,000,000 

Indemnity  of  1 000 240,000,000 

Communications  Loans 200,000[OOJ 

Japanese  Loans  during  Great  War 300,000,000 

General  Loans 225,000  000 

Short-Term  Loans '.'.'.'.  S.V.OOO.iiihi 

$1,200,000,000 

The  service  of  this  debt,  sinking  fund  and 
interest  charges,  costs  China  about  $56,- 
000,000  annually,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
deficit  confronting  '  her.  Tho  China's 
running  expenses  have  been  met  in  part 
by  borrowed  capital,  throughout  all  her 
troubles  she  has  met  her  foreign  obligations 
without  default.  But  so  far  as  the  national 
balance-sheet  is  concerned  she  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

China,  however,  is  too  large  and  too 
important  a  country  to  permit  of  a  receiver- 
ship in  the  interests  of  any  one  Power  or 
group  of  Powers.  In  comparison  with  her 
tangible  resources,  China  is  not  insolvent, 
but  in  need  of  large-scale  reorganization. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company,    South  HadUy  Falls,  Ma//" 


CHINA'S  FIRST  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

THE  first  produce  and  stock  exchange 
ever  established  by  the  Chinese  in 
China  was  opened  in  Shanghai  in  July. 
and  is  known  as  the  Chartered  Stock 
and  Produce  Exchange,  Shanghai,  Ltd.  1 1 s 
origin,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "was  the  closing  of 
the  Japanese  exchange  in  Shanghai  during 
the  boycott,  which  left  Shanghai  without 
a  produce  and  stock  exchange  for  Chinese." 
and  some  of  the  most  important  mer- 
chants of  Shanghai  decided  to  establish 
a  Chinese  exchange  for  the  Chinese.  In 
this  exchange,  we  read,  business  will  he 
conducted  along  the  best  modern  western 
methods  without  the  interference  of  the 
west.  The  exchange  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  seventeen  directors,  seven  of 
them  being  managing  directors.  It  has 
a  capital  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 
At  present  it  deals  in  securities,  cotton  and 
cotton  yarn,  provisions  and  oil,  but  it  is 
planned  to  include  dyes,  chemicals,  piece 
goods,  grain,  and  other  commodities.  One 
hundred  and  three  brokerage  firms  are 
listed  at  the  opening  of  the  exchange. 
During  the  opening  ceremonies  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  originator  of 
the  exchange,  Mr.  Yu  Yah-ching,  made 
a  speech  in  Chinese!  which  the  writer  in 
The  Tribune  translates  as  follows: 

We    have    been     carrying    on     business 
i,._    ,i;ir, ,.,,n  ;,,l-    iv>r    ihc    Ui«t.    ten    vears. 
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and  now  the  opportunity  has  come  to 
inaugurate  the  exchange.  Thus  can  the 
business  of  exchange  be  done  in  the  proper 
manner.  Commercial  business  fell  through 
at  times  and  at  other  times  it  rose,  and 
there  were  failures.  Some  attributed  these 
to  the  trade.  That  was  not  at  all  con- 
siderate. We  are  about  to  commence 
to-day  trade  of  an  international  character 
at  the  exchange,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  China,  and  we  hope  that  such 
transactions  as  will  be  made  will  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  world  as  well  as  to  this  country. 
We  place  our  trust  in  the  merchants,  for 
upon  those  gentlemen  depends  every- 
thing, and  we  hope  that  they  will  always 
remember  the  claims  of  the  country  and 
promote  sound  commercial  intercourse. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  in  which 
Shanghai  is  situated  sent  a  message  reading 
in  part  as  follows: 

Since  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relationship  with  foreign  countries  various 
lines  of  trade  have  prospered.  But  com- 
petition also  has  become  very  keen,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  avoiding  difficulties. 

The  Chartered  Stock  and  Produce 
Exchange,  prompted  by  this  wisdom,  has 
sprung  up  to  answer  the  call  of  time. 
It  has  united  the  leaders  of  the  various 
trades  in  order  to  give  mutual  benefit  to  all 
through  their  own  experience,  and  to  rid 
themselves  of  defects. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  finds  this 
message  significant  because  it  indicates 
the  tendency  toward  combination  and  co- 
operation among  Chinese  business  men 
to-day,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  something 
of  modern  Chinese  business  methods: 

The  gild  system  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  Chinese  merchants  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  firms,  for  it  simply 
means  that  the  Chinese  purchaser  knows 
exactly  what  his  competitor,  who  is  also 
his  friend,  has  paid  for  shoes  and  ships  and 
sealing-wax. 

He  thereupon  systematically  calls  upon 
foreign  firms  and  demands  the  same  price 
or  a  lower  price,  until  he  finds  a  foreign 
firm  willing  to  come  to  his  terms.  If  the 
foreigner  refuses  his  price,  he  remarks: 
"Another  hong  have  asked  my  friends 
five  taels  for  this  fashion  goods  You  no  can 
give  me  for  five  taels,  I  no  can  do  business." 
The  competition  among  foreign  firms  has 
been  acute.  Shanghai  is  not  the  virgin 
field  that  Americans  think  of  when  they 
think  of  China.  The  Chinese  finally  finds 
a  firm  willing  to  do  business  on  his  terms, 
for  there  are  in  some  lines  as  many  foreign 
6rms  as  there  are  dealers  in  the  same 
commodities. 

An  example  is  the  metal  trades,  in 
which  there  are  more  foreign  importers 
of  scrap  metal  and  other  metal  than  there 
are  Chinese  dealers  in  those  articles  of 
trade.  There  is  no  cooperation  or  at- 
tempt at  mutual  aid  upon  the  part  of  the 
foreigners.  The  establishment  of  the 
Chartered  Stock  and  Produce  Exchange 
is  another  step  toward  cooperation  and 
combination  among  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  have  learned  so  effectively 
the  methods  of  the  foreigner  in  business 
that  before  fifty  years  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  place  for  the  foreigner  in  China,  except 
possibly  in  the  development  of  the  large 
undeveloped  areas  and  the  construction 
of  new  railways.  The  polities  of  China  is  a 
hideous  mess,  but  the  commerce  of  China 
is  the  most  carefully  organized  system 
in  the  world  of  trade. 
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In  Touch  With  Vital  Business 


Situated  in  the  center  where 
industry  and  agriculture  are 
of  equal  interest,  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial 
Banks  have  direct  contact 
with  productive  enterprises. 
Their  resources  are  devoted 
to  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  sound  credit 
position. 

Our  Banking  Service  is  com- 
prehensive and  complete. 


The  CONTINENTAL*/*/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Invested  capita/  more  than  jo  Million  Dollars 
Resources  more  than  JOO  Million  Dollars 


MICHELIN  GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 

The  names  of  the  little  shell-torn  towns  and  villages  they  took,  of  the 
crumbling  chateau  ruins,  of  the  big  cathedral  with  its  shattered  towers — all 
the  things  "your"  soldier  may  forget  but  that  are  so  well  worth  remember- 
ing, are  vividly  and  permanently  recorded  in  these  remarkable  books. 

Compiled  from  data  gathered  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  these  volumes 
contain  thousands  of  interesting  photographs,  maps  and  diagrams  for  the 
ex-soldier,  the  tourist,  the  student  and  all  others  interested  in  the  war. 

BOOKS   NOW   READY:  (English  Edition) 

The  First  Bat  le  of  the  Maine      $1.50  The  Americans  In   the  Great  War 

Amiens SO  *v  Vol.  1 — The   Second   Battle  of 

Soissons 50  c^^-AX  the  Marne                       $1.00 

Lilie                 50  1=5?^    Vol.  2— The    Battle    of    St. 

Verdun 1.00  \A{  Mihiel                                  1-00 

Rheims        100  «3   *  Vol.3 — Me  use    and    Argonne 

Ypres 1.00  Battlefields 100 

Published  by  Michelin  &  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.  Inquiries  from  auto  and  tire 
trade  should  be  sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of  MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN.  N.  J. 

Address  all  other  inquiries  to 

WAR   RECORDS   PUBLISHING   CO.,   50   UNION   SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  MICHELIN   GUIDES 
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Herschell  *■'  Spillnt  an  Motors 


■ 


NO  longer  does  on 
the  sound  of  the 


ing  rendezvous  with  a  coach  and  four,  with 
postillion's  horn  echoing  over  the  countryside. 

'I  o-day  it  means  an  early  morning  run  in  your  car  through  the  fresh,  crisp  October 
air  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  day's  sport. 

I  he  eager,  smooth-flowing  power  ana  the  sturdy  certainty  ot  your  Herschell- 
Spillman  Motor  adds  to  your  pleasure  whether  your  course  carries  you  over  hill 
or  down  dale. 

Both  the  four  and  six  cylinder  Herschell-Spillman  Motors  are  thoroughbreds  in 
performance. 

Builders  oj  high  grade  motors  since  nineteen  hundred 


The  J'u  k 


'%>  HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  MOTOR  CO. 
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END  OF  STATE  RAILROAD  FARE 
LAWS  FORESEEN 

THE  Biblical  term  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  will,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
in  The  Annalist,  mark  the  era  of  legislative 
regulation  of  railroad  fares  by  our  several 
States.  It  began  with  New  York's  3-cent 
fare  law  of  1850  and  ceases  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  domination 
over  intrastate  fares  implicit  in  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Law,  acknowledged  by  many 
State  authorities  and  thought  likely  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  This  writer,  Mr.  D.  J.  Ettrude, 
feels  sure  that  the  various  appeals  made  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
carriers  against  State  commissions  insisting 
on  low  intrastate  fares  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  "In  the  Shreveport  rate  case 
in  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rulings 
were  the  supreme  regulations  even  over  in- 
trastate rates,  when  there  was  a  resulting 
discrimination.  So,  with  the  enlarged 
powers,  particularly  of  appeal  from  the 
State  commissions,  granted  under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  to  the  Federal 
Commission,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  interpretation  will  be  a  liberal  one." 
Mr.  Ettrude  gives  the  history  and  present 
status  of  State  fare  regulation  as  follows: 

Seventy  years — 1850  to  1920 — covers  the 
rise  and  fall  of  legislative  passenger-rates  in 
the  United  States,  for  it  was  in  1850  that 
the  New  York  State  legislature  enacted 
the  law,  still  on  the  statute-books,  altho 
superseded  by  the  public-service  law,  re- 
stricting railroad  fares  to  3  cents  a  mile.  It 
was  New  York,  too,  that  introduced  the 
2-cent  fare  when,  in  1869,  as  the  price  for 
consolidation  of  several  roads  into  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
the  new  company  was  prohibited  from  ever 
charging  more  than  2  cents  a  mile  for  car- 
rying passengers.  And  it  was  this  law  that 
the  Public  Service  Commission  at  Albany 
cited  when  it  ordered  the  New  York  Central 
to  resume  2-cent  fares  on  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

For  years  the  standard  of  3  cents  set  by 
New  York  was  the  amount  required  by  the 
laws  passed.  Michigan  in  1873,  Iowa  in 
1874,  and  Ohio  and  Maryland  in  1876  were 
among  the  first  States  to  prescribe  a  limit 
of  3  cents.  West  Virginia,  however,  in 
1872-73,  by  a  detailed  classification  of  rail- 
roads and  length  of  trip,  provided  for  fares 
ranging  from  2.7  cents  to  5  cents  a  mile. 
At  the  same  time  Virginia  still  kept  her  old 
law  of  1837,  which  provided  that  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  a  railroad's  existence 
it  should  earn  a  return  of  15  per  cent.,  while 
New  Mexico  provided,  in  1878,  that  no  road 
should  charge  more  than  10. cents  a  mile, 
and  that  no  road  should  be  required  to  lower 
its  rates  unless  the  company  were  making 
more  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment. 

New  York's  2-cent  fare  went  for  years 
without  being  followed  in  other  States, 
altho  in  1897  a  2-cent  law  was  proposed  in 
Missouri.  It  was  Ohio,  however,  which 
set  the  match  to  the  powder  that  produced 
the  2-cent  flurry  of  1907,  for,  in  1906,  that 


There  arc  few  rates  that  are  not  affected 
by  or  do  not  affect  interstate  commerce 
rates.     In  New  York  State  the  fare  from 
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State  adopted  a  2-cent  limit,  and  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  twelve  other  States, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma 
(by  Constitution),  and  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the  two 
Eastern  States  that  had  their  laws  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  In  the 
same  year  the  Virginia  Corporation  Com- 
mission made  a  2-cent  limit  by  commission 
regulation,  and  a  2J^-cent  fare  was  adopted 
by  Alabama.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

At  the  present  time  a  majority  of  the 
States  regulate  passenger-fares  by  commis- 
sion, but  there  are  twenty  States  that  are 
operating  under  restrictive  State  laws,  in 
each  of  which  States  the  commission  can 
also  require  lower  rates  than  the  limit  set 
by  law.  Tabulated,  the  kinds  of  regula- 
tion are  as  follows: 


No  commission  or  legislation r  1 

By  commission 26 

Two-cent  law 9 

Two-and-a-  half-cent  law 4 

Three-cent  law 7 

Four-cent  law 1 

Total 48 

The  States  which  regulate  by  commission 
are:  California  (1915),  Colorado  (1910), 
Connecticut,  Florida  (1899),  Georgia 
(1878-79),  Idaho  (1913),  Indiana  (1919, 
repealed  2-cent  law  of  1907),  Kentucky 
(with  2^-cent  law  still  on  the  books), 
Maine  (1913),  Massachusetts  (1869),  Missis- 
sippi (prior  to  1880),  Nevada  (1909),  New 
Hampshire  (1883),  New  Jersey  (1911,  re- 
pealed 3-cent  law  of  1903),  New  York 
(1910,  supersedes  3-cent  law  of  1850,  still 
on  the  books),  Oklahoma  (1907),  Oregon 
(1907),  Pennsylvania  (1913,  2-cent  law  of 
1907  unconstitutional),  Rhode  Island 
(1912),  South  Dakota  (1911,  repealed  2}/2- 
cent  law  of  1907),  Tennessee  (1897),  Utah 
(1917),  Vermont  (1906),  Virginia  (1906), 
Washington  (1911,  repealed  3-cent  law  of 
1905)  and  Wyoming  (1915). 

The  nine  States  with  a  2-cent  fare  are: 
Arkansas  (1907),  Illinois  (1907),  Iowa 
(1907,  amending  3-cent  law  of  1874),  Min- 
nesota (1907),  Missouri  (1907),  Nebraska 
(1907,  amending  3-cent  law  of  1885),  Ohio 
(1906,  amending  3-cent  law  of  1876),  West 
Virginia  (1907,  amending  law  of  1872-73), 
and  Wisconsin  (4907,  amending  3-cent  law 
of  1897). 

The  2^-cent  fare  States  are:  Alabama 
(1907),  Michigan  (1919,  amending  3-cent 
law  of  1873  and  2-cent  law  of  1907),  North 
Carolina  (1907)  and  North  Dakota  (1907). 
Three  cents  is  by  law  the  maximum  in 
Arizona  (1913),  Kansas  (1907),  Louisiana 
(1890),  Maryland  (1876),  Montana  (1905), 
South  Carolina  (1900,  amending  3 J^ -cent 
law  of  1896),  and  Texas  (1883).  In  addi- 
tion, New  Mexico,  by  a  law  of  1882,  allows 
a  limit  of  6  cents,  an  amendment  to  the  law 
of  1878  that  allowed  10  cents,  while  Dela- 
ware has  not  an  iota  of  a  regulation  of  rail- 
road fares. 

In  some  States  there  is  confusion  or  con- 
flict owing  to  division  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween rate-making  statutes  and  the  powers 
of  railroad  commissions.  So  far,  but  two 
States  with  legal  restriction  on  passenger- 
fares  have  granted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  rate  to  the  railways,  in  other 
cases  appeals  have  been  taken  to  the  Com- 
mission. Unquestionably,  continues  the 
writer  in  The  Annalist: 
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The 
Speakman 
Mixometer 

^Warm  or  cold,  a 
shower  bath  is  health- 
giving  and  cleansing 

A  WARM  SHOWER! 
Think  of  its  delight — the 
sense  of  ease  as  gallons 
of  pleasantly  warm  water  flow 
down  your  back  and  chest,  and 
lulls  your  nerves  into  quiet, 
peaceful  rest. 

And  when  you  turn  the 
handle  to  "cold"* — the  spark- 
ling spray,  as  it  strikes  your 
body,  sends  your  blood  a-zip- 
ping  and  a-racing.  You  take 
a  deep  breath,  throw  back  your 
shoulders,  you  stretch  your 
limbs,  arms,  and  you  wonder 
when  you  ever  felt  so  good. 

Of  course,  knowing  that  your 
shower  is  always  going  to 
work  perfectly  adds  a  lot  to 
your  enjoyment. 

Ask  your  architect,  plumber  or 
dealer  in  plumbing  supplies  about 
Speakman  Showers.  The  latter  two 
will  give  you  Speakman  Shower 
folders — or  write  us. 

We'll  be  glad  to  guide  you  in  the 
selection  of  a  shower. 

And  remember: 

When  you  build  or  alter,  insist 
that  your  shower  is  a  Speakman. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


*  With  the  Speakman  Mixometer  you 
can  change  the  temperature  from  warm 
to  cold  as  gradually  or  as  suddenly  as 
you  wish.  The  shower  shown  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  Speakman  line. 
It's  designed  for  installation  in  residences, 
hotels  and  clubs. 
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Why  the  Blame  Falls 
on  Factory  Managers 


pSnto  by 


Pyrene  Fire  Fxllinrulnlier  — 

1 .;'.,    |         on  all   kinds  of  tirrs.  «e|.coiollT 
n  o     itiJ  eli  ■  trlonl.   ApproTtd  fcnd 

UU.t ..i  1 7  the  tLdcrwr.tvra'Lubumtwrloa. 


WI  [EN  a  factory  burns,  the  blame  usually  falls  on  one  man— 
the  factory  manager.  It  is  his  duty  to  guard  against  the  haz- 
ard of  fire,  which  can  absolutely  stop  production,  destroy  materials, 
wreck  the  working  organization  and  create  financial  havoc. 

By  specifying  Pyrene  apparatus,  the  factory  manager  and  pur- 
chasing agent  protect  property  and  human  life;  they  also  guard  their 
own  reputations  and  their  employers'  interests. 

Before  buying  fire  prevention  apparatus,  see  that  it  bears  the 
roval  label  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

W«  handle  ho«e,  racki,  reels,  first-aid  cabinets,  goggles  and  every  other  devico 
'or  safety  and  fire  protection.     Write  for  Pyrene  Fire  Booklet  and  catalogue 


l.uar.l.  ..r      1    illneul«h«-r 

j     avid 

in    manj 

"  and  othT 

jrabla 

'  '1    and    lan*l*d  by    tba 
1  ijenrnkn    Laboraloriaa. 


PYRENE  M  \M  PACTURING  COMPANY, Inc 
i-  Ea  •  4.9th  Street,  New  York  City 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Pyrene  Mtj.-.  Co    of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  P,  o. 


San  Francisci 
Kansas  Cif 


Sold   by    hardware    and  electrical  supply  dealers   and  garages 


New  York  to  Buffalo  over  the  New  York 
Central  was  2  cents,  and  very  unfair  to  the 
competing  roads  that  ran  through  more 
than  one  State,  and  so  have  now  to  charge 
;>.(')  cents.  Even  the  West  Shore,  because 
it  starts  in  New  Jersey,  would  have  to 
charge  higher  rates  to  Albany  than  the 
road  across  the  river.  Such  cases,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  in  the  United 
States,  are  obvious  examples,  but  in  each 
case  the  Federal  Commission  will  probably 
have  to  prove  that  unfairness  does  exist. 
Tho  Section  415  (4)  of  the  1920  Transpor- 
tation Act  provides  that  the  commission 
shall  have  authority  to  hear  and  decide 
appeals,  it  also  provides  in  Section  400  (2) 
thai  the  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  affairs.  The  settlement  of  each 
case  on  its  merits  will  be  the  only  way  of 
deciding  the  actual  scope  of  the  law.  In 
any  event,  there  will  certainly  be  but  few 
lines  in  any  State  that  will  hereafter  follow 
the  State  passenger-fare  laws  for  even  intra- 
state travel,  and  the  tendency  to  repeal  the 
restriction  will  be  particularly  strong  be- 
cause the  burden  of  low  rates  would  all  fall 
on  the  shorter  lines,  the  ones  least  able  to 
stand  the  strain. 

Cooperation  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  separate  com- 
missions has  been  unusually  good  so  far, 
one  State,  California,  in  its  decision  stating 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  commis- 
sion to  follow  the  lead  of  the  national  com- 
mission in  granting  relief  to  the  railroads. 


WHY  WE  PAY  MORE  FOR  HATS 

Tl  1 10  bullet  that  kills  tho  rabbit  and  the 
hido  that  covers  him  have  gone  up  in 
price,  and  that  is  why,  we  are  told,  it  costs 
more  to  buy  a  hat  to-day.  The  dye  that 
changes  the  color  of  the  fur  and  everything 
else  connected  with  the  fur  business  have 
increased  in  price,  according  to  Peter  Foley, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Crofut 
it  Knapp  Company,  who  discusses  the  fur 
situation  in  The  Dry  Goods  Economist. 
We  are  told  that — 

Some  time  ago  the  manufacturers  of  fur 
garments  found  that  coney  skin,  or  rabbit 
fur,  could  be  processed  into  a  very  good 
near-seal,  imitation  beaver,  and  "artificial  " 
squirrel.  They  began  buying  immense 
quantities  of  rabbit  fur  and  processing  it 
and  making  it  up  into  fur  coats  and  fur 
pieces  for  women.  What  was  the  result? 
Our  main  ingredient  for  the  felt  hat  rose 
from  the  prewar  price  of  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  a  pound  to  $14  a  pound.  Right  now 
it  is  $12  a  pound. 

This  cost  naturally  had  to  be  absorbed 
in  our  prices,  and  not  only  that,  but,  ad- 
vances in  other  materials  as  well.  For 
example,  shellac  for  stiffening  the  rough 
hat  rose  from  17  cents  a  pound  to  $1.40. 
Distilled  alcohol  for  diluting  the  shellac 
went  up  likewise.  Leather  for  sweat- 
bands  rose  70  per  cent.  Lengths  of  hat 
bands  rose  from  $3.36  for  tho  prewar 
piece  to  $8.50  to-day.  The  coal  wo  burn 
to  generate  the  steam  we  must,  have  in 
hat-making  rose  from  $3.25  for  the  pre- 
war ton  to  $17.25  for  the  postwar  measure 

It  has  come  about  that  some  of  tho 
prices  for  raw  material,  such  as  fur,  are 
undergoing  readjustment,  and  possibly 
by  spring  there  may  come  a  reflection  of 
this  in  lower-priced  hats.  One  authority 
has  said  that  in  tho  spring  there  may  be 
123^  per  cent,  drop  in  hats.  We  hope  the 
lower  cost  of  raw  materials  will  enable  us 
to  do  this,  but  I  am  not  qualified  to  say 
it  will. 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famou  s   For   Its  Marv  e  lou  s   Motor 


The  Highest  Degree  of  Comfort 
with  Mechanical  Excellence 

'"PHE  Chandler  Sedan  appeals  to  discrim- 
inating persons  seeking  the  most  comfort- 
able form  of  transportation  for  their  daily 
requirements  in  any  season  and  any  weather, 
coupled  with  assured  mechanical  excellence.  It 
is  a  first  preferred  car  among  such  buyers. 

Substantial  and  durable  in  its  splendid  con- 
struction, handsome  in  design,  lustrous  in  its 
deep  finish  and  attractively  upholstered,  it  seats 
five  persons  in  real  comfort,  or  seven  when  the 
well-cushioned  auxiliary  chairs  are  in  use.  The 
furnishing  of  the  interior  is  of  highest  quality. 

Mounted  on  the  one  standard  Chandler  chassis, 
famous  and  favored  for  its  marvelous  motor, 
the   Chandler   Sedan   offers   exceptional    value. 

See  the  Chandler  Sedan  Before  You  Choose  Any  Other 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1895  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $rS<?j 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $1975 

Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2995     Four-Passenger  Coupe  $2895    Limousine,  SJJ9J 

{All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

There  are  Chandler  dealers  in  more  than  a  thousand  towns  and  cities 

THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Export  Department:  1821   Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 


Interior  of  the  Chandler 
Seven- Passenger   Sedan 
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1 3  Years  of  Heavy  Traffic 


Send  for  the  Book 


MEVPKK  NATtns'AL 

J'A  17.VG  BRICK 

UFRS.  ASSS. 


PhotoB    taken  from    game 
point  on  Vandcrpo"l  Si  , 
tfewirk.    X.    J  .    August, 
Uv7,and  July,  . 


Vanderpool  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  paved  with  our  brick 
in  August,  1907  (except  the  part  between  the  car  tracks, 
which  was  paved  at  the  same  time  with  granite  blocks). 

The  first  photograph  shows  the  original  condition  of  the 
pavement.  Its  condition  in  1920  after  thirteen  years  of 
heavy  commercial  traffic  is  shown  in  the  second  photograph. 

You  can  hardly  tell  the  pictures  apart.  Not  only  are  the  bricks 
in  good  condition,  but  the  brick  pavement  is  still  smooth. 

It  is  the  indisputable  right  of  every  well-laid  brick 
pavement  to  claim   "least  cost    per  year    of   service." 

Taxpayers  and  technical  men  alike  will  be  interested 
in  our  NEW  PAVING  BOOK.   May  we  send  it? 

METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

METROPOLITAN 

Largest  Maker  in  the  World 

PAVING   BRICK 


Like  the  Glow  from  a  Heater 

How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  the  warmth  on  your 
numb  fingers!  How  pleasing  it  is  to  feel  the  chill 
disappear!  As  your  hands  arc  warmed  your  whole 
body  warms  and  you  feel  good  all  over. 

Steer  'Wbrms 


. 


Electric  Hand  Warmers  for  Winter  Driving 

Kifp  your   hands  warm 
on  the  coldest  day.    Att .- 
to  the  steering  wheel  of  a 
motor  car,   they  «ive  off 
an    even   temperature,   hi^li 
i  g  h     t  o    w  a  r  m     t  he 
hands   thoroughly    but    not 
Portable. 
■'.'    t  he  heat 
//  not  at  your  dealer's  will  send  prepaid  on  receipt  <•)  price. 
For  Standard  Cars     .     .    .    $10.00 
For  Fords 7.SO 

INTERSTATE    ELECTRIC    CO. 
Dept.   175,  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.  S. 

Some  valuable  territory  available  (or   responsible  distributors 


where  the  hand  grips  the 
wheel,  using  no  more  current 
than  a  spotlight.  Steer 
Warms  make  winter  driving 
a  pleasure,  safeguard  the 
health,  prevent  a<  i  idents,  and 
save  money  because  you  can 
use  liv.ht  cloves,  instead  of 
heavy  expensive  ones. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

October  6. — The  French  General  Weygand 
departs  for  South  Russia  to  take  su- 
premo command  of  the  anti-Bolshevik 
troops  of  General  Wrangel,  according  to 

Copenhagen  advices. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that 
more  than  10,000  Bolshevik  prisoners 
and  enormous  stores  of  war-material 
have  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
General  Wrangel  upon  his  occupation 
of  Mariupol,  a  seaport  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof. 

According  to  Helsingfors  advices,  the 
Russo-Finnish  peace  treaty  has  been 
accepted  by  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Finns  at  the  Dorpat  conference. 

Octobor  7. — Reports  from  Riga  say  that 
messages  from  Suwalki  announce  an 
armistice  agreed  upon  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians,  and  that 
military  operations  between  these  two 
nations  have  ceased. 
Conditions  in  Russia  are  shown  to  be 
very  serious  in  a  report  on  that  coun- 
try made  public  in  Rome  by  the  Con- 
federation of  Labor.  This  report  was 
compiled  by  a  Socialist  mission  to 
Russia,  and  among  other  things  says 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  in  towns  is  at  low  ebb,  owing  to 
insufficient  nourishment,  while  economic 
life  is  marked  by  destitution. 

October  8. — The  Russian  Soviet  Executivo 
Council  has  determined  upon  an  early 
peace  with  Poland,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate its  army  against  General 
Wrangel  in  South  Russia,  according 
to  an  official  dispatch  received  in 
Washington. 

October  9. — A  new  insurrection  against 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  is 
reported  to  have  broken  out  in  the 
district  of  the  Nizhni-Novgorod,  north- 
east of  Moscow,  according  to  Warsaw 
advices. 

In  spite  of  the  reported  armistice  between 
the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles,  the 
latter  aro  said  to  be  engaged  in  a  heavy 
battle  south  of  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian 
capital,  according  to  a  Lithuanian  offi- 
cial statement. 

Bolshevik  reports  reaching  Riga  indicate 
a  new  offensive  against  the  Poles  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  according  to  London 
advices.  The  Soviet  military  officials 
claim  to  have  retaken  Minsk  and  to 
be  advancing  on  the  Galician  front. 

Advices  reaching  Washington  say  that 
General  Wrangel's  anti-Bolshevik  forces 
have  dispersed  the  "Red"  Army  from 
Ekaterinoslav  to  Mariupol,  and  cap- 
tured nearly  2S,(MK)  prisoners  and  much 
war-material,  including  twelve  armored 
trains. 

October  10. — Lithuanian  insurrectionists 
under  General  Zollgouski  occupy  Vilna, 
the  Lithuanian  capital,  in  protest, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Lithuanian 
and  Polish  peace  delegates,  that  the 
Vilna  district  shall  bo  included  in 
Lithuanian  Territory.  The  insurgents 
contend  that  the  Vilna  and  Rodno  dis- 
tricts rightly  belong  to  Poland. 

A  report  from  Harbin,  Manchuria,  says  a 
general  revolt  against  the  Bolsheviki  is 
in  progress  in  the  southern  Baikal 
district. 

The  British  Government  sends  a  note  to 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  stating 
that  any  Russian  submarines  en- 
countered on  the  high  seas  will  bo  at- 
tacked on  sight  by  British  naval  forces. 
This  note  was  dispatched  when  it 
became!  rumored  that  submarines  of  tho 
Bolshevik  Fleet  have  put  to  sea  in  the 
Baltic. 
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October  11. — A  Warsaw  wireless  report 
reaching  London  says  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  has  sent  a  delega- 
tion with  peace  proposals  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Wrangel,  com- 
mander of  the  anti-Bolshevik  Army  in 
southern  Russia. 
A  wireless  message  picked  up  in  Paris 
indicates  that  a  decree  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Soviet  Government  call- 
ing for  the  mobilization  of  all  Russian 
citizens  born  in  1886,  1887,  and  1888. 
General  Budenny,  the  famous  cavalry 
leader,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  is  recruit- 
ing anti-Bolshevik  troops,  it  is  said. 

Mutinous  Bolshevik  sailors  have  deposed 
Admiral  Raskilnikov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  Baltic  Fleet,  according  to  a  re- 
port reaching  the  State  Department  at 
Washington. 

October  12. — A  preliminary  peace  treaty 
and  armistice  is  signed  by  the  Polish 
and  Russian  peace  delegates  at  Riga. 
It  becomes  effective  at  midnight 
October  18.  This  armistice  leaves  the 
Soviets  at  peace  with  all  their  Baltic 
neighbors,  the  Wrangel  movement  now 
being  the  only  great  military  operations 
against  them. 

Ukrainian  insurgents  occupy  Kief,  says 
a  report  from  Warsaw,  the  Bolsheviki 
who  had  been  holding  the  city  having 
abandoned  it  under  pressure  several 
days  ago. 

A  wholesale  levy  of  citizens  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  proceeding  at  Kovno 
with  the  object  of  a  counter-attack  by 
the  Lithuanians  for  the  recapture  of 
Vilna,  according  to  advices  reaching 
London. 

A  new  government  known  as  the  "Central 
Lithuanian  Government"  has  pro- 
claimed the  creation  of  a  new  state  at 
Vilna,  it  is  reported  from  Warsaw. 

FOREIGN 

October  6. — Advices  from  northern  Korea 
say  that  a  body  of  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
Koreans,  and  Chinese  bandits  make  a 
second  attack  on  Hun-chun,  a  town  in 
Manchuria  near  the  Korean  frontier. 
A  strike  begun  several  days  ago  among 
the  seamen  and  firemen  of  the  British- 
Irish  Steam  Packet  Company  has 
spread  until  many  ships  are  being  held 
up  and  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Dublin 
is  threatened. 

According  to  a  Madrid  report  reaching 
London,  a  general  strike,  apparently 
of  a  revolutionary  character,  has  broken 
out  all  over  Portugal. 

October  7. — Pan-German  representatives 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  holding  a  conference  at 
Frankfort,  says  a  Berlin  report.  At 
the  first  session  a  resolution  was  adopted 
proclaiming  the  allegiance  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  former  German  Emperor. 

October  8. — The  Hungarian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  ordered  the  immediate 
expulsion  from  Hungary  of  all  Jews 
who  have  arrived  in  that  country  since 
1914,  according  to  a  Budapest  dispatch. 

October  9.— The  International  Bank  of 
Cuba  provisionally  suspends  payments, 
according  to  a  Havana  report.  Runs 
have  taken  place  on  several  of  the  Cuban 
banks.  The  situation  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  heavy  loans  on  sugar,  when 
the  prices  for  that  commodity  were  at 
high-water  mark. 

The  Socialists  of  Italy  make  public  a 
program  for  the  participation  of  the 
workmen  in  the  technical,  financial, 
and  disciplinary  management  of  the 
industrial  establishments,  says  a  report 
from  Milan.  Under  this  program  a 
Workmen's  Council  is  to  control  the 
purchase  of  raw  material,  supervise 
the  sale  and  fix  the  price  of  finished 
products,   superintend   the  grading  of 


Light  and  Power  from 
One  Electric  Socket 

— or  light  and   heat,  from  every  single 
electric  socket,  with  the 


The  Plug  screws  into  any  electric  light 
socket  instantly  and  increases  the  con- 
venience of  having  electricity  100%. 

"Every  Wired  Home  Needs 
Three  or  More" 

for  the  instant  attachment  of  Electrical 
Appliances  with  light  at  the  same  time. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

The  Quality  Plug 

,   OR-    »L3S     EA.OH 

Made  only  by 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


The  cord  used  on  the  Washing  Machine  shown  in  the  picture  is  fitted  with  a  Benjamin  903  Swivel  At- 
tachment Plug  which  screws  into  the  socket  ivithout  twisting  or  damaging  the  cord.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
equip  the  cords  of  your  appliances  with  it. 

Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade  Holders  enable  you  to  use  any  shade  with  your  Benjamin  Two-  Way  Plugs. 


TheBestOil 
Is  Cheapest 

There's  not  much 
difference  in  price 
between  ordinary  oils 
and  Havoline  Oil — 
but  there's  a  real  dif- 
ference in  service.  It 
will  pay  you  to  ask  for 
your  grade  of  Havoline 
— the  oil  that  heat 
won't  break  up.  It 
protects  and  preserves 
your  motor.  Get  it  in 
its  sealed  containers. 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 

Incorporated 
NEW  YORK 

An  independent  company  t ha  t pro- 
duces and  refines  its  own  petroleum 
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The  Elect ?ic  Iron 

of  Distinctive  Quality 
and  Service 


DOMESTIC     ELECTRIC     IRON 

Eight  Years  of  Unusual 
Success  Without  a  Word 
of  National  Advertising 

A  WONDERFUL  record  for  any  product,  but  that's  the  record  of 
the   Domestic  Electric  Iron.      The    thorough    goodness  of   the 
L    Domestic  is  the  reason — it  has  made  a  place  in  many  American 
homes  on   merit  alone. 

Today  more  than  150  hardware  jobbers,  some  of  them  the  largest  in 
the  country,  distribute  this  iron  to  thousands  of  dealers.  Over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  American  women  prefer  the  Domestic — it's  so  good,  so 
dependable,  so  serviceable. 

Just  a  Good,  Honest  Electric  Iron 

No  fussiness — no  stunts.  Just  good,  honest  materials — good,  honest 
workmanship — good,  honest  service. 

All  electric  irons  look  pretty  much  alike  after  a  few  weeks  of  use — then 
it's  a  question  of  service — long  life  and  no  troubles. 

There's  where  the  Domestic  forges  to  the  front  and  stays  there. 
Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  into  the  years  it  continues  the 
same  good  service  as  at  first. 

The  value  of  an  iron  is  in  the  dependable  service  it  gives.  The 
Domestic  is  service  all  through.  Clear  to  its  heart  service  is  built  in — inside 
and  out  there's  everything  that  makes  an  iron  work  well  and  wear  well. 

The  Domestic  is  good-looking,  too.  It's  so  beautifully  finished  that 
any  woman  would  be  proud  to  own  one. 

Why  It's  Called  "The  Iron  of  No  Complaints" 

S.  B.  Hubbard  Co,,  Jacksonville,  Fla. : 
"We  don't  know  of  any  article  in  our 
establishment  we  had  rather  sell  than  these 
electric  irons.  We  have  numerous  com- 
pliments paid  us  for  the  excellent  service 
they  give." 

J.  J.  Moreau  &  Son,  Manchester,  N.H. : 
"The  Domestic  Electric  Iron  has  been 
our  standard  for  the  last  three  seasons, 
and  has  proven  itself  an  article  that  will 
give  the  customer  satisfaction." 

At    Hardware    Dealers  Most    Everywhere 

Hardware  denier  s  build  their  business  on  Quality  goods  -that's  why 
the  Domestic  appeals  to  them.  Your  dealer  should  have  it,  or 
we  send  it  prepaid  anywhere  m  the  United  States  for  eight   dollars. 

CHICAGO    FLEXIBLE    SHAFT    COMPANY 

Dept.    LD4,    5600    Roosevelt    Road,    Chicago 


Wiiii  my  Hardware  Co.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mt-x.  :  "We  have  been  handling  your 
Domestic  Electric  Iron  since  you  began  to 
manufacture  it,  and  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  where  we  have  had  to  replace 
e." 

I      Bi    •    &  Sow  ,  Ashland,  Pa. : 

')    ■    young    man    who    looks    after    the 
repairing   of  electric   irons   tells   us  there 
>t   been   returned  to  us  a   single 
Iron.*' 
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wages,  and  decide  what  task  each 
workman  is  best  adapted  to  accomplish. 
Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  at 
Carnarvon  declares  that  England  "must 
restore  order  in  Ireland  by  methods 
however  stern."  The  Prime  Minister 
added  that  the  Government  must  go  on 
with  its  measure  for  the  complete  self- 
government  of  Ireland,  but  that  it  could 
not  give  Ireland  Dominion  Home  Rule. 
The  speech  also  defended  the  reprisals 
carried  out  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 

October  10. — President  Menocal  of  Cuba 
issues  a  decree  proclaiming  a  mora- 
torium effective  on  Cuban  banks  until 
December  1. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  reaching  London  de- 
scribes the  industrial  situation  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  as  extremely  critical. 
A  general  strike  is  considered  imminent. 

Rumors  reach  Curacao,  Venezuela,  that  a 
revolution  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment has  started  in  the  state  of 
Tachira. 

October  11. — Father  Flanagan,  "Vice- 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  is 
arrested  by  a  British  military  patrol 
on  a  charge  not  made  known.  The 
arrest  has  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  Ireland. 

October  12. — French  friction  with  England 
over  the  policy  toward  Germany 
threatens,  following  a  series  of  diplo- 
matic exchanges  between  the  British 
and  French  Foreign  Offices  and  a  con- 
ference between  Premiers  Lloyd  George 
and  Delacroix  of  Belgium.  The  French 
are  said  to  complain  that  England  has 
under  consideration  a  trade  agreement 
with  Germany,  on  the  advice  of  a  group 
of  international  bankers. 

DOMESTIC 

October  6. — The  Brooklyn  "Dodgers"  win 
the  second  game  of  the  World  Series, 
against  the  Cleveland  "Indians"  by  a 
score  of  3  to  0  at  Ebbets  Field,  Brooklyn. 

Wholesale  sugar  prices  drop  below 
twelve  cents  a  pound  in  Massachusetts. 
A  reduction  of  fifty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  price  of  cane-sugar  is  re- 
ported from  San  Francisco. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Jenny  Lind  is  celebrated  by  New 
York  in  a  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  was  a  replica 
of  the  first  concert  given  by  the  Swedish 
singer  in  America. 

October  7. — The  Brooklyn  " Dodgers"  by  a 
score  of  2  to  1  tako  the  third  game  of 
the  World  Series  from   the  Cleveland 
"Indians"  at  Ebbets  Field. 
The     1020     population     of     continental 
United    States    is    announced    by    the 
Census  Bureau  as    105,683,108.     This 
is  an    increase   of    13,710,842,  or    14.0 
per  cent,    since    1010.     The    total    an- 
nounced does  not  include  the  popula- 
tions of  the  outlying  possessions,  which, 
it  is  estimated,  have;  12,250,000  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  tli*i  total  number  of  people 
living   under   the   American   flag   is   in 
round  numbers  118,000,000. 
Senator    Harding,   in    a    speech    at    Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  definitely  repudiates  the 
League  of  Nations,      lie  said:  "  It  is  not 
interpretation,    but     rejection,    I    am 
seeking.      My  position  is  that  the  pro- 
posed League  OI  Nat  ions  strikes  a  deadly 
blow  at  our  Conslil  utional  integrity  and 
surrenders   to   a   dangerous  extent   our 
independence  of  action." 
Reductions  in  personnel  on  the  principal 
railroads  are   reported    from    the   traffic 
centers  of  the  Middle  West.      Railroads 
centering  in  Chicago  are  Letting  out 
from    10  to   15  per  cent,  of  their  em- 
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DEPENDABILITY 

ONE  TRUCK  ON  THE  ROAD  IS  WORTH  TWO  IN  THE  SHOP 

THE  motor  truck  is  only  profitable  if 
it  is  kept  moving.  To  keep  on  the 
road  and  out  of  the  shop,  a  truck  must 
meet  two  important  conditions:  it  must 
first  be  dependable  in  itself,  and  then  it 
must  be  properly  serviced.  Dependability 
is  paramount,  though,  for  sometimes  a 
truck  must  operate  where  service  is  not 
always  instantly  available. 


AND  the  surest  proof  of  Clydesdale 
£Jl  self-dependence  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  Clydesdale  trucks  in  daily  operation 
tn  nearly  two  score  foreign  lands  and  in 
parts  of  our  own  country  where  imme- 
diate service  is  next  to  impossible. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
Clyde,  Ohio. 
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WHY  NOT 

"still  hairy  as  aBolsHevikf 

MrPALMER? 

IT'S  natural  with  RUBBERSETS— the  bristle  or  badger 
hair  probably  came  from  Russia  in  the  first  place  —  but 
we'll  make  you  this  little  wager  "on  the  side": — That  that 
tendency  to  everlasting  hairiness  is  the  only  "Bolsheviki 
habit"  that  any  man  ever  proved  on  a  RUBBERSET  brush! 


16  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
June   Uih,   1920 
Rubber  set  Company, 
Care  Literary  Digest. 

Qentlemen: 

I  can 't  resist  adding  my  voice  to  the  choru* 
of  Rubbersetists.  Next  to  my  wife  and  my 
watch,  my  Rubberset  Shaving  Brush  is  the  oldest 
member  of  my  family,  and  I  may  add  without 
shame  that  it 's  one  of  the  most  cherished.  It 
cost  me  fifty  cents  in  I  909,  and  while  I  have  lost 
many  and  many  a  hair  from  the  front,  top,  back 
and  sides  of  my  head  since  that  year,  my 
Rubberset  is  still  hairy  as  a  Bolsheviki.  Last 
Christmas  a  well-meaning  relative  gave  me  a 
nice,  shiny,  new  brush  which  was  advertised 
as  "Set -in- Rubber",  and  sold  on  the  guarantee 
thai  it  was  "Just  as  good  as  a  Rubberset" .  One 
application  of  hot  water,  such  as  I  use  in  my 
daily  sometimes  twice  daily — shave,  took  all 
the  bristles  out  of  the  new  brush  as  clean  as 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  takes  them  off  the 
back  of  a  hog,  and  I  went  back  '°  n,l>  °ld 
Rubberset  forever. 

Yours  truly 
(Signed)    CLA  UDE  N.  PALMER . 


This  is  Number  21  of  a  Series  of  AdsN 
/  WRITTEN  BY  OUR  AD  MAN/ 


(NOT  E— Mr.  Palmer's  expe- 
rience with  his  "little  old  last 
year's  Christmas  gift"  is  an 
eloquent  reminder  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold;  that  it  takes 
far  more  than  a  "rubbery"  name 
to  make  a  brush  anything  like  a 
RUBBERSET.  It  takes  an  exact 
duplicate  of  that  everlasting 
grip  of  hard  rubber — and  that's 
something  original  with 
RUBBERSET  brushes!) 


LATHER 
H  A  I  R 


TRADE    MARK 


PAINT 
VARNISH 


tooth    unw^^i    IUW     STUCCO 
every  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber/ 
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RUBBERSET     COMPANY     LTD. 


ployees  in  the  clerical  and  equipment 
departments,  it  is  said. 

October  8.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issues  an  order  requiring 
railroads  east  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  to  furnish 
coal-cars  to  mines  in  preference  to  any 
other  use.  This  action  was  taken  to 
satisfy  demands  for  domestic  coal 
various  Middle-Western  States. 
Alcorn  crop  of  3.210>,000,000  bushels,  or 
91,254,000  bushels  greater  than  the 
record  crop  of  1912,  is  forecast  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  con- 
ditions on  October  1. 

October  9.— The  Cleveland  "Indians"  win 
the  fourth  game  of  the  World  Series  by 
a  score  of  5  to  1  at  Cleveland. 
The  Wheat  0 rowers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  membership  of 
70,000  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  issues  a 
proclamation  to  all  its  members  urging 
them  to  refrain  from  selling  any  wheat 
after  October  25  until  the  price  is 
raised  to  $3  a  bushel. 

October  10.— The  Cleveland  "Indians" 
win  the  fifth  game  of  the  World  Series 
by  a  score  of  8  to  1  at  Cleveland. 
America's  tax  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  amounted  to  $5,408,- 
075,468,  approximately  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  more  than  was  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
shows  that  from  income  and  profits 
taxes  the  Government  received  approx- 
imately three-fonrths  of  all  its  revenue. 
Luxuries  paid  $373,000,000;  liquor 
$343,000,000;  and  automobiles,  $144,- 
000,000. 

October  11. — In  the  sixth  game  of  the 
World  Series  the  Cleveland  "Indians" 
win  by  a  score  of  1  to  0. 
In  a  formal  statement  issued  upon  his 
return  home  from  a  speaking  tour  in  the 
Middle  West,  Senator  Harding  restates 
his  position  regarding  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  saying  that  he  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  Covenant  as  it 
stands,  but  strongly  in  favor  of  a  world 
association  that  would  prevent  war  and 
tend  to  encourage  a  better  understand- 
ing among  nations. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  denies 
the  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
Cou'-t's  former  decision  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
and  portions  of  the  Enforcement  Act. 

Wheat-growers  of  Washington  and  Idaho, 
members  of  the  Washington  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  are  reported  to  be 
holding  400,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
warehouses,  awaiting  a  market  of  $2.50 
a  bushel  or  more. 
October  12.— The  Cleveland  "Indians"  win 
the  seventh  game  of  the  World  Series 
from  (lie  Brooklyn  "  Dodgers"  at  Cleve- 
land, by  a  score  of  3  to  0,  thus  gaining 
the  world  championship  by  winning 
live  out  of  the  seven  games  of  the  series. 

President  Wilson  calls  a  joint  meeting  of 
anthracite  miners  and  operators  to  lie 
held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  October  18,  to 
adjust  inequalities  in  the  recent  wago 
award. 

A  two-day  meeting  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions opens  in  Washington  to  protest, 
against  Federal  restriction  of  credits  on 
farm  products  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  cosl  of  living.  A  nation-wide  farmer 
strike  was  among  the  remedies  sug- 
gested at  the  opening  session. 

Ground  is  broken  for  a  $28,000,000. 
twin-tube  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  between  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey. 
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For  U.S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  office: 

New  York,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Dallas. 

Export  Representative:  International  Steel  Corporation 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


50,000  Square  Feet 
in  30  Working  Days 

Want  speed  and  permanence  in  industrial  construc- 
tion? An  entire  manufacturing  unit  or  a  plant  exten- 
sion? Buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper, 
rubber,  chemicalsl  shoes,  textiles  or  other  products? 
Complete  foundries  or  railway  terminals?  Then  Austin 
can  meet  your  individual  needs,  quickly  and  econom- 
ically. You  can  have  30,000  square  feet  of  clear,  un- 
obstructed floor  area  —  broom-clean  and  ready  for  use- 
ful occupancy — in  30  working  days. 

Austin  will  be  glad  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
your  building  project — designing,  building  and  equip- 
ment. One  contract  can  be  made  to  cover  every  phase 
of  the  work  from  plans  to  production.  If  desired,  work 
will  be  undertaken  on  a  bonus  and  penalty  basis.  In 
any  event,  quick  delivery  of  permanent  substantial 
buildings  is  assured. 

The  Austin  Book  of  Buildings  is  an  interesting  illus- 
•trated  book  showing  photographs  of  buildings  designed, 
built  and  equipped  for  diverse  industries.  It  contain> 
valuable  enginearing  data  and  Cross  Sections  of  the 
various  types  of  Austin  Buildings.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request. 

You  can  arrange  for  a  conference  with  an  Austin 
Engineer  to  suit  your  convenience.  Wire,  phone  or  write. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 
Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders,  Cleveland 
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Dangerous  to  Try  It. — Gasoline  and  fools 
won't  mix,  either. — Columbia  (S.  C.) Record. 


Handy  Substitute. — Speaking  of  sub- 
stitutes for  gasoline,  there  is  the  street-ear 
ticket. — Haiti  more  Sun. 


The  Kind  Desired. — No  doubt  peace 
hath  its  victories,  but  what  the  world  needs 
is  a  victory  that  hath  its  peace. — Cleveland 
News. 


Life  at  Its  Highest.— Teaohek—"  What 
is  the  highest  form  of  animal  life?  " 

Little  Peter  (quickly) — "  The  giraffe  ! " 

— Boston  (llobe. 


Classification  Needed. — At  the  present 
terrific  rate  of  divorce  cases,  we  shall  soon 
need  a  new  reference-book — "  Who's 
Whose." — London  Opinion. 


Common  Complaint. — "  Democrats  Need 
Money." — Head-line.  And  a  lot  of  Re- 
publicans, Socialists,  and  Prohibitionists 
are  in  the  same  fix. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Not    Like    the    Gentle    Moon.—"  Was 

t  hat  moonshine  liquor  your  friend  gave  us?" 

'  It  didn't  seem  like  moonshine  to  me," 

answered   Uncle  Bill   Bottletop.      "  I   felt 

as    if    I'd    been    hit    by    a    meteorite." — 

Washington  Star. 


Beyond  Art. — "  These  love  scenes  are 
rotten.  Can't  the  leading  man  act  as  if 
he  is  in  love  with  the  star?  " 

"  (  an't  act  at  all,"  said  the  director. 
'  Trouble  is,  he  is  in  love  with  her." — 
Louisville  Couricr-J  ournal. 


Strenuous  Diversion. — "  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  travel  for  my  health?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  A  man 
w a nls  to  be  in  first-class  physical  condi- 
tion before  he  takes  on  the  worries  of 
Havel  nowadays." — Washington  Star. 


Looks  That  Way.—"  Who  won  the  war?  " 
asked  the  bright  young  goof  behind  the 
soda-counter. 

"  Huh."  ejaculated  the  ex-sergeant  gruff- 
ly as  he  dug  up  the  war-tax,  "  I  think  wo 
boughl  it." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Cloomy   Suspicion. — "  The  train  pulled 
out  before  you  had  finished  your  speech." 

Yea,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  As 
I  beard  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  fading 
in  tin'  distance  I  couldn'1  be  sure  whether 
they  were  applauding  me  or  the  en- 
gineer."—  Washington  Star. 


Comprest     Motion. — "What     was     he 
pinched  for?  " 

'Hi-  father  let  him  use  the  auto  for  an 

hour." 

•  Well?  " 

He    tried    to   ride   an    hour    in    fifteen 
minutes." —  Watch  ma  n-  Era  m  incr. 


The  Proper  Size. — "  Then',"  said  an  old 
CTOnj    to  ;i  friend  fo  whom  he  was  showing 

iln  sights  of  a  Scottish  town,  "  t  bat  is  the 
statue  of  Bailie  Blank." 

I-  ii  no'  a  guid  bit  bigger  than  life-size, 
tho?  "  queried  the  other. 

•'  Oli  !    ay,  it's    a'  that,  bill    it's  no'  a  bit 

■  r  than  thf  Bailie  thoeht  himsel'." — 
Tit-BiU. 


Prepared  for  Rest. — "  Can  you  come  and 
help  me  clean  house,  Mandy?  " 

"  No'm;  can't  come.  I's  jined  de 
'Sociation  ob  de  Folded  Hands." — Life. 


Among  the  Heights.— He — "  Yes,  I 
certainly  like  good  food,  and  always  look 
forward  to  the  next  meal." 

She — "  Why  don't  you  talk  of  higher 
things  once  in  a  while?  " 

He — "  But,  my  dear,  what  is  higher 
than  food?  "—Life. 


Where  They  Were  Taken  In. — A  reader 
of  The  Register  living  in  Boston  received  a 
letter  from  a  relative  in  the  South  in 
which  he  twitted  the  New-Englandcr  with 
this:  "  I  see  you  have  a  Ponzi  Asinorum 
in  your  classic  community." — The  Chris- 
tian Register  (Boston). 


Unanimous. — A  jury  recently  met  to 
inquire  into  a  case  of  suicide.  After  sitting 
throughout  the  evidence  the  twelve  men 
retired,  and  after  deliberating  returned 
with  the  following  verdict:  "  The  jury  are 
all  of  one  mind — temporarily  insane."— 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


A  Difference. — "  What !  "  said  Lord 
Coleridge  once  to  a  puzzled  cabman. 
"  you  a  London  cabby  and  don't  know 
where  the  Law  Courts  are?  " 

"  Oh  !  the  Law  Courts,  is  it?  I  know 
them;  but  you  said  the  Courts  of  Justice!  " 
— The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


So  Everybody's  Happy. — And  this  is  the 
time  of  year  when  men  ask  each  other, 
"  How  is  your  wife  going  to  vote?  "  And 
the  men  answer,  "  She's  going  to  vote  the 
same  way  I  do."  And  the  women  ask 
each  other,  "  Are  you  going  to  vote  the 
way  your  husband  does?  "  And  they 
answer,  "  He  thinks  I  am." — Syracuse 
Herald. 


A.  W.  O.  L. — The  new  boarder  sniffed 
at  the  contents  of  his  coffee-cup  and  set 
it  down. 

"  Well,"  queried  the  landlady  in  a  peev- 
ish tone,  "  have  you  anything  to  say 
against  the  coffee?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  he  answered.  "  I  never 
speak  ill  of  the  absent." — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Reassuring. — An  officer  was  inspecting 
at  one  of  the  camps,  a  daily  paper  tells  us, 
when  he  came  upon  a  big,  round-eyed  pri- 
vate doing  sentry  duty  with  a  gun  that  he 
held  in  anything  but  the  approved  manner. 

"  Don't  you  know  better,"  demanded  the 
officer,  "than  to  point  an  empty  gun  at  me?" 

"  Kul  it  ain't  empty,  sir,"  protested 
the  private.  "It's  loaded!" — Youth's 
Companion. 


A  Real  Authority.— Little  Nelly  tub  I 
little  Anita  what  she  terms  "only  a  little 
fib." 

Anita — "  A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story, 
and  a  story  is  I  he  same  as  a  lie." 

Nki.lv—  "No,  it's  not." 

Anita — "Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a,  professor  at  the 
university." 

Nelly — "  '   don't  care  if  be  is.     My 

father    is    an    editor,    and    he    knows    nior«' 
about  lying  tbau  your  fulher."      Blighty. 
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What 


"Your  Course  unquestion- 
ably does  for  men  what  ex- 
perience and  native  ability 
alone  can  never  do." — T.  H 
Bailey  Whipple,  formerly 
Manager  of  Commercial 
Training  Section  of  West- 
inghouse  Educational  De* 
parlment. 


"May  I  express  my  apprecia 
tion  of  your  Course  to  which 
the  success  of  this  large  en- 
terprise is  so  largely  due." — 
George  H  Borst,  President 
of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  practical  guidance  fur 
nished  by  your  Course  has 
been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  my  progress." 
— Charles  C.  Nicholls.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Schulte  Re- 
tail Stores  Corporation. 


year  of  your  life  worth? 

//  you  could  read  the  hundreds  of  letters  in  the  Institute's 
files  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  number  of  them  that 
come  from  men  who  are  still  young,  and  yet  have  reached 
commanding  positions  in  the  business  world.  These  men 
have  saved  many  years  of  their  lives  by  cutting  short 
the  time  so  often  wasted  in  obtaining  business  experience. 

In  page  advertisements  the  outstand- 
ing facts  regarding  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  have  been  pre- 
sented month  by  month,  for  years. 

These  Facts  Are: 

1  That  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Course 
and  Service  is  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
principles  practiced  by  successful  men  thruout  the 
country.  That  it  provides  the  knowledge  that 
might  otherwise  require  years  of  practical  experience ; 
and  so  can  provide  a  more  direct  path  to  success. 

2  That  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  business 
and  educational  leaders  of  the  highest  authority 
stands  behind  the  Institute. 

3  That  many  thousands  of  men,  representing  every 
kind  and  department  of  business,  and  every  position 
from  president*  to  clerk,  have  tested  the  practical 
value  of  this  training  in  their  own  experience. 

4  That  literally  scores  of  successful  men  such  as 
those  quoted  here  [have  gladly  recorded  their  ap- 
preciation of  this  training  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
fluence which  their  names  may  have  with  other  men. 

A  Moment  of  Decision 

This  page  does  not  seek  to  present  additional  facts  or 
arguments.  No  additional  facts  are  required;  and  the 
Institute  wants  no  man  enrolled  in  its  Course  who  needs 
to  be  persuaded  by  argument.  It  is  a'  straightforward 
appeal  to  the  thousands  of  able  men  who  have  said: 
"Today  I  mean  to  investigate."  It  is  a  request  for  a 
moment's  decision  which  may  change  the  course  of  your 
career. 

"FORGING  AHEAD  IN  BUSINESS" 

A  Il6-page  book  called  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  has  been  published  by  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.     It  explains  fully  the  Modern   Business  Course 


"From  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  Course,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  executive  will 
acquire  important  and  valu- 
able knowledge." — John  J. 
Arnold,  President  of  the 
Bankers'  Union  of  Foreign 
Com merce  and  Finance, 
Boston . 


"You  make  it  possible  to 
read  business  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  man  can  read 
law."  —  Wrn.  H .  Ingersoll, 
of  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Co., 
New  Yot  It  City. 


"Given  two  men  of  equal 
experience,  the  trained  man 
is  the  man  to  promote." — 
Jacob  Pfeiffer.  President  of 
The  Miller  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


<  opyrtght  ttjjo.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
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r  lilrfx:  CutlcaraLaboratorUi.Dent.  7.  Maiden. Mui. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

hxecutfve  Accountants  command  lilsr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
aaad  thsm.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S.  Many 
•re  earning-  13,000  to  $10,000  s  year.  Wc  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  In 
■pare  tints  f->r  c  P.  A.  rxamlnatlonn  or  executive  accounting'  posi- 
tion-. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin  —  we  proparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  (he 
itfonof  William  B.  Csstenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  lnntrtictor.  University  of  Illinois  a*  Hinted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  I'  A'*.  Including  members  of  the  American  Institute  af 
tanti.  I-ow  tuition  fce-eaay  terms.  Write  now  for  Infor- 
matien  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  Unlvaralty,  Dept.  1052-111),  Chicago 

"77ic  Largest  Bujmej j  Training  Institution  in  the  Worid" 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  in  a  new  hook  of  right- 
down-to-t!ie-nunute  advice  lor  the  hve- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  t-»  i;.r  ahead  m  busineH  through 
practic.il  applli  ition  of  the  definite  plans 
the  propov*  i.  no  matt'-r  what  position  you 
may  now  o  i  upy.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

umo,   doth,   tiluitroui,   400  pp..  St.  so 
nel;  by  mul,  $1  .f>j. 

Ink  &  Witrulls  Umpanr,  354-60  4lb  Ave..  New  York 


Three  New  Books  on  Public  Health 

mpoTtanl   nibleet  h  now  Bttrsctlna  ,,ti  evci  Ini 

■  teni  Ion.    II  overed  by 

three  books  dealing  with  the  topii    from  differing 

.  u>-,k  the  |ir'<-liiit  "I  1'inu  and  Intimati  a  •ocia- 
1.1I  problen 

:i.|-  1    prai  th  .il    1  oimIii ion        i  l>'         [I] 
■        1  t  ..ri.  <•  Uiili  to  I  Ik*  amateur  and  profi     lonal 

"i      ■•  1.1I  .in't  imlivniujl  lr. . 

HOUSING  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

l.v    ioiin     ROBERTSON,    Ml).    Medical  Officer  of 

IfifaJtb    B  .1    I'.iik.    Crown  iivo.  Cloth,  Illustrated. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1..  \\    «.    SAVAGE.  M.D.,  Countj    Medical  Officer  of 
II'   llth     iomeraet,  I'.ni;.     Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  IllustroUd. 

THE   WELFARE   OF   THE   EXPECTANT  MOTHER 
I)-.  MAR1    SCHARLIEB,  M.D.    Crown Spo,  Cloth. 

Bound  in   uniform    \t:lr.  „l„,ut  160  pagri  each,    tt.30  per 
volume,  net:  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are..  N.  Y. 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  October.  The  October  2nd  issue 
contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges    for   Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ..  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College..  ..Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  Catonsville,  Md. 
National    Park    Seminary..   ..Forest    Glen,    Md. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute.  HackeUslown, N.J. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins  College Hollins,   Va. 

Boys*  Preparatory  Schools 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School.. New  Brunswick, N.J. 

Pennington   School Penning  on,   N.  J. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Military  Schools 

Marion    Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Missouri    Military    Academy Mexico,    Mo. 

Northwestern  Mil.-Nav.  Acad.  .Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Social   Motive    School New   York   City 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital  .  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Institute   of   Musical  Art New   York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Devereux    Manor Berwyn,    Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children    ...  .Koslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  III. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Institute Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State   Auto   Sch Detroit,    Mich. 
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I       Copyright  l'J20  by  Life  Pub.  Co. 


$1000.00  in  Prizes 

for  the  Best  Title  to  this  Picture 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson 


YES,  one  thousand  dollars 
given  away  —  1st  prize, 
$500.00;  2nd  prize,  $300.00;  3rd, 
$200.00— and  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  everyone  has  an  eq  ual  chance. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  pro  or 
anti,  married  or  single — it  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference.  Per- 
haps you  have  never  even  seen 
LIFE — no  matter,  this  is  for 
everybody. 

For  twenty-two  years  readers 
of  Life  have  been  winning  prizes 
by  giving  titles  for  pictures.  And 
they've  had  so  much  fun  out  of 
it,  in  addition  to  the  money 
they've  received,  that  this  time 
it  has  been  decided  to  let  the 
other  people  who  haven't  yet 
had  any  fun  out  of  Life,  try  a 
hand. 

Think  of  it!  $500  in  cold  cash 
for  writing  from  one  to  ten 
words!  Isn't  it  worth  trying? 
An  idea  you  already  have  in  mind 
may  be  the  very  one  that  will 
strike  the  judges  as  being  the 
best.  Even  if  you  get  the  small- 
est prize  offered  —  that  alone 
amounts  to  $200.00. 

Rules  of  Contest 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  send 
in  your  titles  before  the  closing 
date.     The  titles  are  limited  to 


ten  words, — but  if  you  can  put 
your  title  in  five  or  even  three 
words,  do  so.  Brevity  is  usually 
the  soul  of  wit.  Titles  may  be 
original  or  quotations. 

Send  in  as  many  titles  as  you 
want.  Send  in  the  first  one  that 
occurs  to  you  now.  Later  you 
can  send  in  others.  Jot  down 
your  title  or  titles  on  any  sheet  of 
paper,  sign  your  name  and  mail 
to  the  Contest  Editor  of  Life. 


$1000.00 

For  the  best  titles  to  the  above 
picture  Life  will  award  prizes 
as  follows: 

First  Prize    .    .    $500.00 

(also  the  original  of  the  drawing 
autographed  by  Mr.  Gibson) 


Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 


$300.00 
$200.00 


The  final  award  will  be  announced  in 
Life  as  early  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  contest.  Checks  will  be  sent  simul- 
taneously with  the  announcement.  In 
case  of  ties  $500,  ($300  or  $200)  will  be 
awarded  each  winning  contestant. 

The  contest  is  now  open.  It  will  close 
at  noon  on  November  30th,  1920.  Re- 
member, all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write 
your  title  on  a  piece  of  paper,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  it  to  Contest 
Editor  of  Life,  Dept.  no,  14  West  31st 

Special 
Dollar  Offer 

Here's  where  at  least  one 
dollar  buys  its  old  time  100 
cents  worth  and  more.  Sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  this  coupon  to- 
day with  a  dollar  bill. 


St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Send  in  a  title  today 
— then  others  if  you  think  of  better  ones. 

Money  Saving  Offer 

Of  course,  you  know  LIFE,  t'he 
sprightly  weekly  magazine  of  fun,  with 
its  many  pages  of  brilliant  humor  and 
satire  in  picture  and  text- — the  magazine 
which  has  dominated  black  and  white 
pictorial  art  in  America.  LIFE  has  more 
regularly  contributing  artists  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only 
magazine  to  which  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
America's  greatest  black  and  white 
artist,  contributes. 

To  enter  this  Life  Contest,  you  have 
no  entrance  fee  to  pay  whatsoever.  And 
Life  will  cooperate  with  you  in  making 
it  easy  for  you  to  land  one  of  these  big 
prizes  by  reprinting  in  its  pages  in  the 
next  few  issues  the  pictures  and  winning 
titles  of  previous  contests,  besides  the 
present  contest  picture  will  be  repro- 
duced in  a  way  that  will  show  up  the  de- 
tails and  facial  expressions  much  better 
than  can  an  advertising  cut. 

You  can  buy  Life  at  your  newsstand, 
15  cents  a  copy,  but  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  getting  it  weekly,  even  if  your  dealer 
is  sold  out,  you  can  accept  this  special 
offer  and  save  money  at  the  same  time. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  enclosing 
a  single  dollar  bill  and  you  will  receive 
the  next  twelve  issues  which  also  in- 
cludes the  25c  Christmas  number.  This 
means  that  you  get  $1.90  worth  of  Life 
for  only  one  dollar. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  the  winner  in  this 
$1000.00  contest.  Mail  the  coupon 
now — this  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  moment. 


r 


LIFE,  14  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  accept  your  special  offer.  Send  me  Life 
tor  three  months  (12  issues).  A  dollar  bill  is 
enclosed.  L  .0.  10-30-30 

Same , 


1  Please  write  plainl) ) 


Street 


Obey  that  Impulse 


At  "Your  Newsstand 


City  &  State 
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"1  should  like  to  see  Seattle  fifty  years  from  now.    It  has  all  the  irresistible 

forces   that  are  bound  to  make  it  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world." — 

William  A.  Law,  President  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  1915. 

By  C.  T.  Conover 


Chief  Pacific 
Port 


ieway  to 

Or  i  nit 


Re, 

Mitt  rrial 


SEATTLE  is  America's  Chief  Port  on  the  Pacific.  She  does  not  wish  to  make  invidious 
comparisons  but  the  figures  are  matters  of  official  record. 

By  strategic  location  Seattle  dominates  the  trade  of  Alaska,  a  vast  undeveloped  treasure 
land  capable  of  supporting  10,000,000  to  30,000,000  prosperous  people;  and,  almost  equally 
so  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  several  days  less  sailing,  commands  the  trade  of  the  vast  un- 
developed Empire  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  South  Seas.  Contributing 
factors  are  by  far  the  best  port  facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  lowest  port  charges. 
A  notable  economy  in  money  as  well  as  in  time. 

Seattle's  commerce  is  not  only  with  the  Orient  and  Alaska,  but  with  every  civilized 
land  on  the  globe.  She  has  what  the  world  most  urgently  needs.  Her  hinterland  produces 
(600,000,000  a  year  in  vital  necessities. 

No  one  familiar  with  economic  facts  and  cosmic  conditions  questions  that  Seattle  is  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial  centers,  as  she  is  today  one  of  the  leading 
world  ports  in  commerce. 

Briefly  a  few  fundamental  reasons: 

Seattle  is  tlic  tenter  of  the  richest  area  of  the  United  States  in  hasic  resources;  the  chief  supply  of  merchantable 
timbei  on  the  continent;  practically  the  only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States;  the  most  favorable  land  and  climatic  con- 
ditions for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying.  Seattle  is  by  far  the  chief  fish  port  of  the  world.  She  is  the 
leading  \mtii.  an  port  in  the  importation  of  crude  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  raw  silk,  tea,  hemp,  and  Siberian  hides. 
Into  her  lap  pour  the  treasures  of  Alaska — gold,  copper,  and  fish;  and  when  more  enlightened  laws  permit,  will 
come  tin   almost  infinite  possibilities  of  that  favored  land. 


Markets 


Seattle's  territory  extends  W0  miles  toward  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  and  500  miles  toward  San  Francisco;  a  coun- 
lopi  '!  possibilities  and  great  natural  wealth.  In  lumber,  the  world  is  her  market.  In  addition 
to  largi  I .  dominating  the  trade  with  Alaska,  Siberia,  Japan,  and  China,  Seattle's  annual  waterbornc  commerce  of 
1792,120,736  is  with  Canada,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Cuba,  Barbadoes,  Chile,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, \i.'  ntine,  England,  Germany,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands, Switzerland, Scotland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Straits  Settlements,  India,  Si  am,  Korea,  Siberia,  Aden,  Persia,  Dutch,  French,  British, 
and  Portugui  •  I  ..  r  Indies,  Philippine*,  Australia, Tasmania, New  Zealand,  British,  French,  and  German  Oce- 
ania, British  Fast  Africa,  Fgypt,  and  Portuguese  Africa.  The  Panama  Canal  has  added  to  Seattle's  market  the 
t  North  and  South  America,  all  of  Furope  and  the  Mediterranean  Countries. 


Tho 
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Seattle  is  not  only  the  chief  Pacific  Port  but  the  chief  railroad  center.     She  has  three  transcontinental  trunk 

lines  to  every  one  to  the  southern  ports. 

*  *     * 

One-sixth  of  the  water  power  of  the  Nation  is  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  one-third  of  the  Nation's  water 
power  is  in  the  Northwestern  States,  which  are  Seattle's  back  country.     Seattle  has  almost  limitless  power 

possibilities  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  plus  a  never-failing  supply  of  coal  for  all  purposes  at  her  doors. 

*  *     * 

Manufacturers  in  Seattle  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  a  margin  of  at  least  20  per  cent  over  the  East  in 
manufacturing  costs  due  to  climate  alone — the  fact  that  their  employees  can  work  indoors  or  out  every  day  in 
the  year  in  comfort;  that  in  consequence  they  are  physically  and  mentally  fit  and  can  work  with  their  heads  as 
well  as  with  their  hands.  It  was  primarily  climatic  advantages  that  enabled  Seattle  to  produce  20.7  per  cent 
of  the  bridge  of  ships  that  so  tremendously  helped  to  win  the  war.  Seattle  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world 
by  Government  statistics. 

Seattle's  harbor,  the  most  perfect  in  the  western  hemisphere,  affords  a  large  area  of  industrial  sites,  and  a  great 
inner  fresh  water  harbor,  which  the  largest  ships  may  enter  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  without  tolls,  more 
than  doubles  the  frontage — 194  miles  in  all.  In  the  inner  harbor,  vessels  are  automatically  cleansed  of  barnacles 
and  sea  growth,  wharves  maintained  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  toredo  of  salt  water,  and  ships 

loaded  without  adjustment  to  tides. 

*  *     * 

Seattle's  tremendous  expansion  in  shipbuilding  more  than  doubled  her  supply  of  skilled  and  ordinary  labor. 

The  falling  ofF  in  shipbuilding  leaves  a  surplus  of  labor  of  the  best  class  available  for  new  industries. 

*  *     * 

Seattle  has  had  some  unpleasant  publicity  regarding  her  labor  situation.  It  was  inevitable  that  with  her  im- 
mense increase  in  labor  supply,  some  came  who  were  not  welcome,  but  the  situation  was  greatly  exaggerated 
for  sensational  effect.  .Seattle  declared  unequivocally  several  months  ago  for  the  open  shop — the  American 
plan — a  square  deal  to  labor  and  to  capital.  Over  99^  per  cent  of  the  3500  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  endorsed  this  action  as  did  every  commercial  and  employers'  association  in  Seattle.  You  might 
like  to  read  the  story.  Send  for  "The  American  Plan — Seattle's  Answer  to  Bolshevism."  No  city  has  a 
better  labor  situation  than  Seattle  or  a  more  constructive,  give-and-take  labor  policy. 

There's  nothing  more  vital  to  Seattle's  continued  development  than  the  traditional  Seattle  Spirit  which  has 
known  no  obstacle  since  earliest  days  it  could  not  overcome.     Seattle  has  also  always  stood  four-square  for  law 

and  order. 

*  *     * 

Outstanding  big  things  for  which  there  are  unquestioned  opportunities  in  Seattle  are,  great  Steel,  Copper,  and 
Rubber  industries;  the  manufacture  of  Vegetable  Oils  into  Soap  and  Edible  Products;  Silk  Weaving,  Woolen 
Mills;  Furniture  Manufacturing  from  ^native  and  Philippine  woods;  Fertilizer  and  Glass  Works,  Textile 
and  Paper  Pulp  Mills. 

In  all  human  probability  your  opportunity  either  in  manufacturing  or  foreign  trade  exists  in  Seattle,  or  it  does 
nowhere  else  on  earth.  Please  put  your  industrial  problem  up  to  us,.  It  will  have  the  most  painstaking  con- 
sideration. If  your  line  is  fully  occupied  or  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  opening  for  it  that  promises  success, 
you  will  be  frankly  so  advised.  Send  also  for  "  Seattle,  the  Seaport  of  Success."  Plan  your  vacation  to  Seattle, 
the  center  of  the  Nation's  playground,  and  look  into  the  whole  question  personally  if  you  can. 
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SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  &  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
901  Arctic  Building,  Seattle 
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Better  Transportation 

''The  Illation's  Vital  J^eed 


With  rail  facilities  taxed  to  the  breaking  point,  our  biggest 
problem  today  is  to  relieve  this  strain  and  help  transportation 
keep  pace  with  industry  and  agriculture.  Unquestionably 
the  solution  is  the  motor  truck.  Its  worth  has  already  been 
established,  and  the  necessity  for  its  use  on  a  larger  scale  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every  day. 

Ross  Steering  Gears  have  played  an  important  part  in  making 
the  motor  truck  a  more  efficient  and  reliable  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  easy  steering,  safety  and  reliability,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  exclusive  screw  and  nut  design,  have  made 
Ross  Steering  Gears  standard  equipment  on  418  different 
motor  truck  models  from  165  different  manufacturers. 

Write  for  our  booklet 
"Choosing  a  Motor  Truck" 

Ross- Gear.  £•  Tool  Cot*  T>A.Tsry^> 

Lafayciie,  Ind  iann.  U.SA. 


Ross  Steering  Gears 

THE  STEERING  GEARS   THAT  PREDOMINATE  ON  MOTOR   TRUCKS 
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Stammering  Bill  Woods 

How  he  overcame  his  handicap  and  became  the  best 
talker  in  our  town  and  the  star  salesman  of  his  firm 


THE  "Limited"  was  held  up  by  a 
freight  wreck  ahead.  I  was  ma- 
rooned in  a  small  but  prosperous 
manufacturing  town  with  but  little  pros- 
pect of  getting  out  before  midnight. 
Tired,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  had  just 
about  decided  to  take  in  a  movie,  when 
the  town  band  sailed  by  at  the  head  of  a 
torchlight  procession. 

Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  to  decide  on  a  fitting 
reception  for  the  town's  returned  "World 
War  heroes.  Forgetting  the  movies,  I 
followed  the  crowd  to  the  town  hall  and 
experienced  one  of  the  biggest  and  hap- 
piest surprises  of  my  life. 

The  lion  of  the  evening  was  my  old 
schoolmate,  Bill  Woods.  Bill  held  the 
audience  spellbound  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  with  one  of  the  best  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard. 

I  knew  it  was  Bill  and  yet  all  through 
his  school  days  and  up  to  a 
year  previous  when  I  last 
saw  him,  he  had  been  the 
worst  stammerer  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  asked  the  man 
standing  next  to  me  who  the 
speaker  was.  He  said,  "Oh! 
that's  Silver  Tongued  Bill.' 
He's  the  new  manager  up  at 
the  "White  "Works  and  the 
life  of  the  town." 

When  the  meeting  broke 
up,  I  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
my  way  through  a  group  of 
ardent  admirers  to  Bill's  side 
and  later,  as  he  walked  to 
the  railroad  station  with  me, 
my  curiosity  got  the  best  of 
me. 

"QILTj,"  I  said,  "the  last 
1*1  time  I  talked  with  you 
it  took  you  almost  five  min- 
utes to  answer  yes  or  no,  yet 
tonight  you  made  a  most  re- 
markable address.  How  in 
the  world  did  you  do  it?" 

Bill  laughed.  "It's  a  long 
story — old  man — but,  I  think, 
a  mighty  interesting  one." 

"Up  until  about  a  year  ago 
I    was    a    stammerer    of    the 
worst  kind.     Do  you  remem- 
ber   in    school    how    the    fel- 
lows   made    fun    of    me?      I 
guess    that    was    one    of    the 
reasons     why     I     got     poor 
marks.     I  knew  my  lessons  but  was  al- 
ways  afraid    to    get   up    on   my   feet   and 
recite.     The  only  tests  I  could  ever  pass 
were  written  ones. 

"When  I  got  out  of  school  I  came  up 
here  and  went  to  work  for  the  White 
Company.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  got 
the  job  or  held  it,  because  every  time  I 
was  asked  a  question,  I  got  nervous  and 
before  I  could  make  a  reply  my  ques- 
tioner would  turn  to  someone  else  for 
the  information  he  desired.  I  always 
knew  what  I  wanted  to  say  but  some- 
how I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

"Well,  other  fellows,  who  did  not  know 
the  business  half  as  well  as  I  did — be- 
gan to  pass  me  in  both  salary  and  posi- 
tion. While  they  moved  up,  I  stood  still 
at  the  same  old  job  and  earning  the  same 
small  beginner's  salary. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  make  a  stand  for 
myself  before  the  boss.  If  I  had  I  would 
have  been  fired.  The  White  Company 
had  no  important  places  for  men  who 
couldn't  talk.  I  had  big  ambitions,  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  business  and 
was  sure  I  could  make  good  on  the  sales 
force  if  only  I  could  learn  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly. In  my  day-dreams,  I  pictured 
myself  out  on  the  road  putting  across 
big  sales,  earning  big  money  and  holding 
down  a  real  job.  Then  I  would  awake 
and  be  more  miserable  than  ever." 

"Didn't  you  ever  try  to  be  cured?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Time  and  time  again — I  never  missed 
even  the  slightest  chance,"  he  replied. 
"But  it  seemed  of  no  use,  and  finally  I 
concluded  I  could  never  be  cured. 

4*rpHEN  one  day,  one  of  the  fellows  in 
-A-  the  office  showed  me  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  his.  This  friend,  a  short  time 
before,  had  stuttered  and  stammered  just 
as  I  did  then.  The  letter  told  how  he 
had  been  entirely  cured  by  a  new  scien- 
tific method  at  a  regular  school  for  stut- 
terers and  stammerers. 


By  H    L.   HODGSON 

Illustration  by 
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"At  first  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  What  was  the  use?  I  had  tried 
one  so-called  cure  after  another  without 
result.  Over  and  over  asein  my  hopes 
had  been  aroused,  but  each  time  I  had 
failed  and  as  a  result  had  become  more 
despondent  than  ever. 

"But  this  fellow  insisted  that  the 
Bogue  Institute  was  entirely  different. 
jHe  told  me  his  friend  had  also  tried  all 
kinds  of  reliefs  without  results  but  that 
he   had   been   absolutely   relieved   in   a   few 


I  lost  no  time  in  pushing  my  way  to  Bill's  side" 


weeks    by    attending    classes    under    Mr. 
Bogue. 

"Well,  a  few  days  later  I  saw  one  of 
the  Institute  advertisements  in  a  maga- 
zine. After  reading  it  I  sent  for  full  in- 
formation with  the  understanding  that  I 
was  not  obligating  myself  in  any  way. 

"In  a  few  days  I  received  all  their  de- 
scriptive literature  and  a  catalog.  I 
learned  that  Bogue  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis was  a  resident  school  with  dormi- 
tories, class  rooms  and  a  regular  sched- 
ule of  work  just  the  same  as  any  other 
boarding  school  or  college. 

"Another  thing  that  interested  me  was 
the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  had  stuttered 
and  stammered  for  twenty  years  and  had 
first  worked  out  this  scientific  cure  for 
himself.  Once  cured  of  the  trouble  that 
had  made  his  own  life  so  miserable,  he 
was  too  big-hearted  to  stop.  So  he  de- 
cided to  help  others.  Soon  he  had  a  large 
class  and,  spurred  on  by  wonderful  re- 
sults, he  started  the  Bogue  Institute  and 
made  the  scientific  cure  of  stammerers 
and  stutterers  his  life  work. 

"The  catalog  showed  pictures  of  the 
school  and  there  were  numerous  letters 
written  by  graduates  who  had  been 
cured.  After  carefully  looking  over  the 
literature  I  became  convinced  that  at 
least  this  was  a  more  reasonable  idea 
than  any  I  had  ever  tried  before. 

"With  the  books  and  literature,  I  also 
found  a  diagnosis  blank.  This  was  a 
regular  diagnosis  form,  but  very  easy  to 
fill  out.  On  it  I  wrote  all  my  symptoms 
and  a  general  history  of  my  particular 
case  and  sent  it  in. 

"A  few  days  later  I  received  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  Mr.  Bogue  in  which  he 
completely  and  correctly  diagnosed  my 
case  from  the  questions  I  had  answered. 
He  seemed  to  thoroughly  understand  my 
condition  and  once  again  I  entertained 
hopes  of  being  cured. 


SO  I  wrote  and  had  my  name  placed 
on  his  registry  list.  I  found  the 
school  to  be  always  crowded.  But  then 
the  courses  were  short  and  with  the  cure 
and  graduation  of  students  new  vacan- 
cies were   occurring  constantly. 

"In  about  two  weeks  after  I  had  sent 
in  my  application  I  received  a  letter  to 
report  at  the  Institute  on  a  certain  day. 

"Then  for  once  I  mustered  up  nerve 
enough  to  go  to  the  boss  and  ask  for 
some  time  off.  When  I  finally  managed 
to  make  my  request  plain  he  was  more 
than  anxious  to  let  me  go.  'Good  luck  to 
you,'  he  said,  1  hope  you  will  be  com- 
pletely cured.' 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  six 
weeks  after  I  enrolled  under  Mr.  Bogue, 
I  left  his  Institute  absolutely  cured  of 
the  affliction  that  had  made  so  many 
years  miserable  for  me.  Not  only  was  I 
able  to  talk  without  stuttering  or  stam- 
mering but  I  had  learned 
how  to  speak  correctly.  I 
had  mastered  the  art  of  be- 
coming a  convincing  speak- 
er! Talking  became  a  pleas- 
ure instead  of  a  misery  for 
me. 

"Best  of  all  my  six  weeks 
at  Bogue  Institute  were 
really  enjoyable.  The  In- 
stitute is  founded  on  the 
soundest  of  principles  and 
Mr.  Bogue  is  a  big-hearted 
man  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  his  work  and  gives 
every  student  his  individual 
attention.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  notice  the  won- 
derful and  marked  daily 
improvement  of  pupils  under 
his  care.  In  his  classes  are 
men  and  women,  girls  and 
boys,  of  all  ages.  Behind 
him  he  has  a  capable  organ- 
ization and  is  accomplishing 
a  wonderful  work. 

"After  I  returned  to  work, 
advancement  came  rapidly. 
At  last  I  was  able  to  cash  in 
on  the  things  I  had  learned 
about  our  business.  I  asked 
for  a  chance  to  go  on  the 
road.  Luckily  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacancy  at 
that  time.  I  was  given  the 
opportunity  I  had  dreamed 
of  so  long  and  I  have  made  good.  My 
salary  was  raised  twice  in  nine  months, 
and  three  months  ago  I  was  made  sales 
manager  with  headquarters  at  the  new 
plant  here." 

IF  you  stutter  or  stammer,  do  what  BK1 
Woods  did.  Mr.  Bogue,  who  relieved 
himself  and  hundreds  of  other  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  can  relieve  you! 
The  Bogue  Institute  was  established 
nineteen  years  ago.  It  is  an  old  institu- 
tion, founded  on  good  sound  principles 
and  being  run  on  honest,  business-like 
methods.  Results  are  guaranteed.  If 
you  are  not  cured  you  need  pay  no  money. 

The  average  student  remains  at  Bogue 
from  three  to  eight  weeks.  It  is  a  resi- 
dent school — not  a  mail  order  organiza- 
tion. 

If  you  stammer  or  stutter,  find  out  for 
yourself  what  the  Bogue  Institute  can 
do  for  you. 

"Without  obligating  yourself  in  any 
way  fill  out  the  coupon  below.  By  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  full  informa- 
tion regarding  this  sure,  scientific  cure 
for  stammerers  and  stutterers. 

Or  if  you  do  not  stutter,  but  know  of 
someone  who  does,  either  see  that  this 
story  of  Bill  Woods  is  called  to  his  at- 
tention or  send  the  Bogue  Institute  his 
name  and  address.  Your  name  will  not 
be  mentioned  in  any  way.  And  the  Bogue 
Institute  may  be  the  means  of  opening  up 
a   whole   new    world    for  him. 


BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

5057  Bogue  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Without  obligation  on   my  part,  please 

send    me    full    information    regarding    the 

Bogue    Institute    and    the    new    scientific 

cure  for  stammerers  and  stutterers. 


Name  .... 
Address 
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Mueller    Rapidac    Lavatory 

Combination     E  -  2371    with 

Pop-Up-Waste. 


HM 


Hot,  cold  or  tempered  water 

is  delivered  from  the   center 

spout. 


The  Name  Mueller  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Excellence 

The  real  value  of  MUELLER  Plumbing  Fixtures  is  measured  by  the  dependable  service 
they  give.  Once  properly  installed  they  last  a  lifetime.  This  is  due  to  their  scientific  con- 
struction and  the  precision  with  which  they  are  made  from  the  most  durable  materials. 

The  plumbing  equipment  for  any  residence  costs  about  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the 
complete  building.  The  MUELLER  Fixtures  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  plumbing  job — 
or  \°fo  of  the  cost  of  the  building — about  $200  for  a  home  such  as  here  illustrated. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


That  you  may  understand  why 
MUELLER  Fixtures  are  fliost 
economical,  we  have  published  a 
book  entitled  "DependablePlumb- 
ing,"  which  shows  how  the  average 
home  should  be  equipped  and  ex- 
plainsindetail  why  MUELLER 
Fixtures  have  no  equal.  This  book 
will  be  mailed  you  free  on  request. 

After  reading  this  book  you  will 
understand  why  you  should  in- 
struct your  architect  to  specify 
MUELLER  Fixtures — why  you 
should  insist  upon  your  plumber 
installing  MUELLER  Fixtures 
— and  why  you  should  personally 
sec  that  the  name  Mueller  is  on 
all  metal  Plumbing  Fixtures  used. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2- Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugatec1  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7 -Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


The  Mueller  Lavatory  Com- 
bination E-2371,  illustrated  above, 
is  one  of  many  popular  styles  that 
Mueller  makes.  There  is  a  design 
or  pattern  in  Mueller  Fixtures  to 
harmonize  with  every  style  of 
home,  hotel  or  public  building. 
Your  plumber  will  show  you  the 
Mueller  catalogue  and  quote  you 
prices  on  Mueller  Fixtures. 

For  those  who  intend  to  build 
homes  we  have  compiled  a  "Port- 
folio of  Modern  Homes,"  illustrat- 
ing many  pleasing  architectural 
features  and  will  gladly  send  you 
this  portfolio  with  the  book  on 
"Dependable  Plumbing"  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  request. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

PHONE  BELL  153 

Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia    Ontario   CanaHa  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 

I'hone  Wat  kins  5397  sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada  Phone  Sutter  3577 

MuelUr  Metal*  Co. ,  Port  Huron.  Mich. ,  Maker*  of  Red  Tip  Brats  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
torgtngt  and  Catting*  in   Brat*,    Bronze   and  Aluminum;    alto    Screw    Machined    Product* 
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THE   FIGHT   CENTERS   ON   ARTICLE   X 


<< 


T' 


IHE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  of  the  country  on 
November  2  will  vote  for  peace  or  war,  for  safe- 
guarded and  enduring  peace,  or  for  certain  and  fre- 
quent wars,"  affirms  the  New  York  Times;  and  Governor  Cox's 
Dayton  News  puts  the  same  thought  in  different  words  when 
it  declares  that  "it  is  the  gospel  of  Cain  against  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  citizenship  of  this  country 
should  approach  the  election."  But  while  these  Democratic 
journals  would  have  us  believe  that  a  Republican  victory  means 
a  continuation  of  the  old  international  conditions  that  bred 
wars,  while  a  Democratic  vic- 
tory means  that  we  will  find  a 
haven  from  war  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  some  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's newspaper  champions  are 
no  less  emphatic  in  their  warn- 
ings that  the  League  Covenant 
as  formulated  at  Versailles 
would  drag  us  willy-nilly  into 

war.  Between  these  tw  o  extreme  views  there  are,  of  course, 
many  shades  of  opinion  in  both  parties  on  the  League  issue, 
some  papers  even  refusing  to  believe  that  the  issue  is  before 
the  voters  at  all.  For,  says  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Repub- 
lican), "whoever  is  elected,  it  is  obvious  that  a  league,  or 
an  association,  or  union,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  can 
not  be  formed  through  one  political  party  alone."  "No  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, the  rejoicing  over  either  victory  can  be  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  manner  in  which  our  politicians  have  paltered 
with  the  subject  of  America  and  world  peace,"  remarks  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  (Ind.);  and  the  liberal  New  York  Nation 
avers  disgustedly  that  "'bunk'  is  the  word  to  apply  to  the  cam- 
paign talk  about  the  League,"  and  the  discussions  of  this  issue 
"have  been  almost  100  per  cent,  flapdoodle." 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  an  issue  that  will  not  down, 
to  judge  by  the  increasing  space  devoted  to  it  in  editorial  columns 
and  in  political  speeches  as  the  campaign  draws  to  a  close;  and 
it  is  upon  Article  X  that  the  fight  centers  at  the  last.  This 
article,  which  was  the  principal  point  of  attack  in  the  Senatorial 
criticisms  of  the  League,  has  been  characterized  by  President 
Wilson  as  the  heart  of  the  Covenant;  and  even  its  critics  have 
conceded  its  importance,  as  does  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  (Ind.)  when  it  refers  to  "that 
bad  heart  of  the  League."  Now  Mr. 
Root's  description  of  Article  X  as  "no 
part  of  the  main  scheme  of  the  League 
of  Nations"  and  as  "inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  League," 
moves  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  to 
ask  whether  this  much-discust  clause  is 


' '  the  heart  of  the  League  or  only  its  vermiform  appendix, 
it  goes  on  to  say: 


And 


"If  Article  X  is,  in  truth,  the  'heart'  of  the  Versailles  pact, 
to  cut  it  out  will  kill  this  pact,  and  our  new  Government  will  be 
in  no  mood  to  attempt  to  revive  a  corpse  by  blood-transfusion. 
"But  many  thousands  of  Americans,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, believe  that  Article  X  is  not  the  heart  of  the  League,  but 
only  its  diseased  vermiform  appendix,  whose  removal,  instead  of 
killing,  will  tend  to  restore  to  reasonable  health  the  Versailles 
League;  unless,  indeed,  the  disease  has  tainted  other  organs 
(like  adjacent  Article  XI),  so  that  it,  too,  must  be  cut  out,  per- 
haps hopelessly  crippling  or 
even  killing  the  patient." 


ARTICLE   X 


The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  exist- 
ing political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 
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"Through  all  the  smoke  of 
battle  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  fact  stands  out  clear 
and  unmistakable  that  Article 
X  of  the  Covenant  is  the  pith 
of  the  controversy,"  declares 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
a  Republican  pro-League  paper  that  does  not  share  the  alarm 
of  some  of  its  contemporaries  over  the  potentialities  of  this 
article,  but  which  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  the  League  could 
function  effectively  without  it.  "It  is  perfectly  plain  that, 
right  or  wrong,  the  United  States  will  not,  in  its  present  mind, 
ratify  the  League  Covenant  so  long  as  it  contains  Article  X," 
affirms  another  pro-League  journal,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  our  readers  know,  we  have  always  been  among  those  who 
believe  not  only  that  Article  X  does  not  and  can  not  bind  the 
American  nation  to  go  to  war  against  its  judgment  or  conscience, 
but  also  that  Article  X  is  a  very  valuable  and  vital  part  of  the 
League  machinery  for  enforcing  peace.  Still,  he  must  be  an 
exceedingly  poor  student  of  political  psychology  in  this  country 
who  to-day  cherishes  any  hope  that  Article  X  can  be  successfully 
piloted  through  the  Senate  within  the  next  two  years,  no  matter 
how  the  elections  go  this  autumn 

"With  Article  X  eliminated,  the  League  would  still  have 
formidable  powers  and  could  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  With 
all  the  reservations  asked  by  the  Republican  Senators  in  force 
the  League  is  well  worth  preserving." 

According  to  the  Republican  candidate,  speaking  on  October  8 
in  Kansas  City,  "Article  X  is  not  only  the  most  dangerous  pro- 
vision in  the  Covenant,  but,  in  its  sinister  possibilities,  it  is  the 

most  dangerous  proposition  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people";  and  in 
the  same  address  he  says  further: 

"Article  X,in  words  of  utmost  precision, 
binds  us  to  an  obligation  which  under 
certain  easily  foreseeable  circumstances 
will  require  the  use  of  armed  forces.  It 
is    true     that     the    Constitution    invests 


Ill 
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— Williams  in  the  New  York  American. 


Congress  with  the  sole  power  to  declare  war,  but  if  war  shall 
essary  in  order  to  fulfil  this  or  any  other  treaty  provi- 
sion Congress  must  either  declare  war  or  repudiate  the  obligation. 
"  I>'t  do  otu    l.e  deceived;    the  choice  would  be  between   two 
things-  war  and  dishonor." 

elimination   of   Article    X    from  the  Covenant   has  been 

in  recenl  statements  by  such  Republican  leaders  as 

•  ■'•  -  I!.  Bughes,  ex-President  Taft,  Senator  Lodge,  and  Blihu 

Root.     Mr.  Root,  speaking  in  New  York  on  October  19,  urged  (lie 

•ion  of  Harding  as  the  only  feasible  way  to  bring  the  United 

the    League  of  Nations,   which  he  predicts  we  will 

join  after  Article  X  has  been  excised.     The  election  of  Cox,  he 

led,    could    only    mean    the    continuance    of    the    stalemate 

:  the  Presidenl  and  the  Senate.     "It  is  Article  X,  above 

all  i  thai   Mr.  Cox  will  be  bound   to  insist  upon  if  he  is 

and  i>  i-  this  article  above  all  others  which  Mr.  Harding 

will  be  bound  to  reject  if  he  is  elected,"  declared  Mr.  Root; 

dd(  d: 

thai  he  will  insi.-t  upon  the  Treaty  just  as 
Mr.    Wilson    qi  I    it,    and    upon    that    understanding  Mr. 

VYi  ipporting  Mr.  Cox  tor  the  Presidency.     The  Demo- 

tanl  ially  the  same  t  bing. 

•r  hand.  Mr.   Harding,  who  voted  for  the  ratilica- 
t !<•■  -      ,;     reservations,  declares  that  he 

in  under  the  -ame  oiroumstances." 

ion  Mr.  Hoot  thus  defined  Article  X: 

nt  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 

apl  to  can-;.  o\  er  a  ad  continue  for 

all  -  a  part  of  tie  Lzation  to  preserve  peace,  the 

by  the  conqueror  nation-  in  closing  the  war. 

.ally  through  the  operations  of 

■  Mr.  Wilson  and  hi  iatea  in  t he 

throw--  i  ' he  old  discredited  alliance-  of 

d    DOl    III'       piril    of 

\  hat  the  I  loly  Alliance     ought 
of  purpo  ■  I 
— t'  ill   of  the  ml.  r     of  the  pi'1    '  nt 

all  fut 

'   tin  alliance  of  Article  x 
'.i'  the  world  i 
held  by  th<  li  act  d,  and 

1  ci\  ilized  c  for 

," 


FOR    WHOM    ARE    YOU    PULLING? 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

FINAL   SHOTS   FROM   THE   LEAGUE'S   FOES 

deceptive,  but  they  are  now  stript  away,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bother  about  you  more,"  declaims  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.).     And  in  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.)  we  read: 

"Except  for  a  few  who  hold  every  word  and  letter  in  tho 
Covenant  as  sacred  as  tho  Moses  himself  had  brought  them 
down  from  Sinai,  no  League  advocate  would  consider  the  omis- 
sion of  Articlo  X.  fatal.  But  many  who  agree  with  most  of  what 
Mr.  Root  says  and  admire  the  tone  in  which  he  says  most  of  it 
will  be  sorry  that  he  has  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  make 
a  scarecrow  of  this  clause.  His  first  impulse,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  as  he  himself  has  stated,  was  to  reject  it.  Later  he  came  to 
believe  that  it  was  needed  for  at  least  a  few  years.  In  March, 
1919,  he  offered  an  amendment  proposing  that  any  signatory 
Power  be  permitted  to  cancel  its  obligations  under  Article  X 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years  by  giving  one  year's  notice  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League.  'The  United  States,'  he 
then  argtied,  'can  not  quit.  It  must  go  on  to  the  performance 
of  its  duty,  and  the  immediate  aspect  of  Article  X  is  an  agree- 
ment to  do  that.' 

It  is  not  clear  why  Mr.  Root  should  now  regard  tho  articlo 
in  question  as  a  thing  to  be  taken  between  one's  thumb  and 
finger  and  removed  from  the  Covenant.  He  calls  it  an  alliance 
'to  preserve  in  perpetuity  tho  territorial  and  political  status  quo 
as  it  was  determined  upon  by  the  Conference  at  Paris,'  but  he 
does  not  prove  it  to  bo  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  an  agreement  not  to  allow  boundaries  to  bo  changed  by  tho 
notoriously  unsatisfactory  and  immoral  method  of  murder. 

"There  will  be  an  Article  X  in  any  effective  league  even  tho 
it  is  not  called  by  that  name,  and  it  will  mean  peace,  not  war." 

Denying  Mr.  Root's  assertion  that  "Mr.  Cox  declared  that  ho 
will  insist  upon  the  Treaty  just  as  Mr.  Wilson  negotiated  it," 
the  Democratic  candidate  makes  the  following  statement: 

"  I  will  accept  reserval  ions  that  will  clarify,  that  will  be  helpful, 
that  will  reassure  the  American  people,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith  will  clearly  state  to  our  associates  in  the  League  that 

Congress  and  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  and 
that  our  Constitution  sets  up  limits  in  legislation  or  treaty- 
making  beyond  which  we  can  not- go. 

"I  have  staled  further  that  1  will  accept  reservations  from 
any  source  which  are  offered  in  sincerity  and  with  a  desire  to 
be  helpful. 

"I  have  also  slated  that  if  I  am  elected  President,  my  election 
can    be  construed    only   as  a  mandate  of   the   American    people; 

and  thai  to  secure  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  I 

would  sit  down  with  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  would  confer  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  with  you,  Mr.  Root,  as 
well  as  with  Judge  Taft  and  all  ot  hers  who  have  a  sincere  purpose 

and  who  i    ervice  in  the  past  equips  them  especially  as  advisers." 
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ARE    YOU    GOING    TO    VOTE    FOR    THIS? 

— Page  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

—AND   LAST   APPEALS   FROM    ITS   FRIENDS. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  Cox's  running-mate, 
answered  Mr.  Root  in  a  Cleveland  speech  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root  knows  that  the  question  of  force  of  arms  would 
not  be  raised  unless  various  other  measures,  such  as  interna- 
tional ostracism  of  the  country  making  the  threat,  had  first 
wholly  failed.  In  other  words,  force  of  arms,  which  Mr.  Root 
drags  up  as  a  bogy,  would  only  be  recommended  in  case  of  a 
threatened  world-conflagration  such  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  Every  sane  man  knows  that  in  case  of  an- 
other world-war  America  would  be  drawn  in  anyway,  whether  we 
were  in  the  League  or  not." 

Mr.  Root's  contention  that  the  world  can  not  be  made  "peace- 
able by  compulsion,  that  the  only  line  of  progress  is  through  the 
growth  of  the  moral  qualities  that  make  for  peace, "  is  character- 
ized as  "philosophical  anarchy"  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
in  which  we  read: 

"This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophical  anarchists  applied 
to  international  relations.  It  is  thus  that  the  philosophical 
anarchists  reason  about  all  government.  They  oppose  it 
because  it  means  force,  md  they  hold  with  Mr.  Root  that  'the 
mere  opposition  of  force  to  force  involves  no  progress  toward 
better  things.'  All  progress  must  come  'through  the  growth  of 
the  moral  qualities.' 

"Rightly  understood,  Mr.  Root's  theory  is  a  beautiful  theory, 
but  it  has  little  practical  application  to  the  political  affairs  of 
mankind.  Does  Mr.  Root  himself  really  believe  in  it?  Would 
he  apply  it  to  government  in  general?  " 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  quotes  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
to  the  effect  that  Article  X  makes  disarmament  possible.  Says 
The  Times: 

"For  what  reasons  have  nations  in  the  past  armed  themselves? 
First,  to  insure  domestic  order;  secondly,  to  make  ready  to 
gratify  their  territorial  ambitions  through  aggression  upon  others; 
thirdly,  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  defend  their  own 
territory  against  onset  by  others.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  Article  X 
is  designed  to  remove  two,  and  those  the  chief,  of  these  justifica- 
tions of  great  armaments.  It  would  prevent  all  aggressive 
and  unrighteous  war,  thus  freeing  the  taxpayers  from  the  need 
of  supporting  any  military  force  except  for  the  maintenance  of 
domestic  tranquillity." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Democratic  candidate  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  represents  him  as  regarding  Article  X 
as  "the  soul  of  the  League,"  and  as  believing  that  "to  take 
Article  X  out  of  the  Covenant  would  be  to  cripple  the  League 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  irreparable." 


n.1 
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ACCORDING    TO    HARDING. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


DEEP   "DIGEST"   DUPLICITY  DETECTED 

THE  ALMOST  SATANIC  DUPLICITY  by  which  the 
editors  of  The  Digest  try  to  hide  their  real  political 
aims  behind  a  thin  mask  of  pretended  impartiality  is 
seen  through  by  some  clever  readers  who  have  kindly  written 
in  to  inform  us  that  they  know  what  we  are  up  to.  Every  four 
years  our  correspondence  of  this  kind  supplies  material  for  a 
little  article  on  this  topic,  but  this  year  it  has  been  so  meager 
that  we  have  been  almost  in  despair.  A  careful  saving  of  such 
letters  for  the  past  five  or  six  months,  however,  has  yielded  the 
following  grist,  which  appears  to  reveal  a  sort  of  duplex  duplicity 
in  secretly  favoring  both  sides  in  the  campaign : 

We  Favor  the  Democrats      We  Favor  the  Republicans 


I  hold  with  many  that  it  is 
a  Democratic  party  organ. 
M.  J.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  four-dollar  subscription 
for  which  you  ask  has  been 
subscribed  to  the  Republican 
Campaign  Fund,  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  it  may  in  part 
counteract  the  effect  of  The 
Literary  Digest's  efforts  to 
promote  Woodrow  Wilson's 
un-American  league  scheme  and 
his  Democratic  candidate. 

H.  W.  M.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

You  are  at  least  80  per  cent. 
Democratic. 

R.  E.  R.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

You  are  out  and  out  for  Cox 
and  anything  that  he  stands 
for. 

R.  C.  C,  Speedwell,  Ky. 

Since  The  Literary  Digest 
is  becoming  W.  Wilson'smouth- 
piece  and  megaphone  it  is 
positively  losing  all  value  and 
interest  for  thinking  readers. 
C.  M.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

I  do  not  care  to  subscribe 
to  a  magazine  supporting  Mr. 
Cox  and  the  principles  for 
which  lie  stands. 

V.  S.,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


You  will  without  regard  to 
the  truth  turn  the  current  of 
all  facts  to  the  support  of  the 
Republican  party  and  this  you 
will  do  for  Republican  money. 
J.  C.  I.,  Geiger,  Ala. 

It  (The  Digest)  has  so 
entirely  succumbed  to  Re- 
publican persuasion  I  no  longer 
need  it . 

K.  W.  J.,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so 
unfair  to  the  Democratic  party 
— I  expected   to   find   an  un- 
biased publication. 
W.  H.  E.,  Stonewall,  N.  C. 

Why  all  the  rank  Republi- 
can   propaganda  for  the  past 
six  months? 
"Disgusted  Lady  Subscriber." 

Your  Literary  Dk;i:st  pol- 
icy is  changing.     It  -was  form- 
erly non-partizan — but  now  I 
find  it  is  antiadministration. 
Mrs.  R.  R.  D.,  Merchant villo, 

N.J. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  lend 
my  support  to  any  publication 
which  claims  to  be  unbiased, 
and  yet  seems  to  me  decidedly 

antiad  ministration. 

M.  T.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE   NEW  CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN  REPUBLIC 


A  FEW   MONTHS   before  thai   fateful   Augusl   of  191* 
brought   the  mosl    world-unsettling  war  of  all  times, 
two  English  geographers  oompleted  a  map  of  Europe 
in  whioh  the  boundaries  were  laid  out  according  to  racial  affini- 
d  the  political  lines  then  accepted.     Their  map  was 
phetic  of  a  ohange  which   was  coming  sooner   than   they 
•  1.     In  'he  new  geography  of  Europe,  now  almost  com- 
pleted,  national   boundaries   follow    this   ethnographical   chart 
much  more  closely  than  they  do  the  maps  of  yesterday.     The 
new   C-eeho-Slovakian    Republic,   in  particular,   almost   exactly 
ith  the  territory  allotted  racially  to  the  Czechs  ami 
The   new   nation    that    has   arisen  out  of   the   former 
pn>\  inoe  i-  larger  than  either  the  new  Austria  or  the  new  Hungary 
left  from  the  disintegrated  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.     Indeed, 
this  new  republic  IS  now  almost  as  large  as  Austria  and  Hungary 
•  her. 
The  term  Czecho-Slovak,  as  the  two  English  geographers  and 
-    mentioned    above    point  out  ("A  Historical  Atlas 
of  Modern  Europe  from  ITS')  to  1914,"  by  C.  Grant  Robertson 
and  J.   (1.    Bartholomew,   published  by  the  Oxford  University 
as),  comprises  two  branches  of  the  same  West  Slav  nation: 
the  T.tHXUKK)  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  and  the 
3,000,000  Slovaks  of  Slovakia,   who  speak  a  dialect  of  Czech. 
Racially  close  together  tho  the  two   peoples  are,  time  and  the 
unlucky  chance  which  made  the  Czechs  vassals  of  Austria,  while 
the  Slovaks  were  turned  over  to  Hungary,  have  brought  con- 
siderable differences.     l'>y  the  terms  of  a  recent  law,  Czech  is 
made    the   official    language    for    Bohemia    and   Moravia,    and 
Slovak  for  Slovakia.      Behind  these  differences  is  the  significant 
fact    that    tiny   both   have   the   same   Bible.     Intermixed  with 
iha  and   Slovaks  is  a  large  German  and  Magyar  element, 
mated  at    35   per  cent,  of   the   total   before   the  war.      At  the 
reoenl    national   elections,    says    The   Current   Ili.sti>ri/   Magazine 
oris  .  the  German  parties  polled  a  total  of  1,422,036  votes 
osl   3,096,391    polled   by  the  Czechs.     These  proportions 
indicate  a  Czecho-German  problem,  comments  this  authority, 
which  only  time  and  statesmanship  can  solve. 

area    and    population    of    the   Czecho-Slovak   Republic, 

-  with  its  natural  advantages,  give  it  a  foremost  place 

among  the  new  nations  Of  Europe.    Territorially,  as  "The  States- 

Fear-Book"  for  L920    Macmfllan)  observes,  it  consists  of 

[oravia,  Slovakia,  Silesia,  and  Autonomous  Ruthenia. 

I  •  ;■'.•'•  area  is  given  as  56,316  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion, according  to  estimates  by  the  experts  of  the  Matthews- 
Northrup  Work-,  map-makers,  of  Buffalo,  X.  V.,  is  at  present, 
approximate  1..   1  l.'HMUHX).      Slovakia   and    Ruthenia   supply  most 

the  new  Republic,  or  25,309  Bquare  miles,  as 

h.r  Bohemia,  bul  Bohemia's  population  is  set  at 

i  the  census  of  1910,  as  against  3,654, 135 

;ier  territories.     The  country  has  been  listed  as 

•nan  Catholic,  the  census  of   1910  crediting 

II  -  that  religion   as  against    976,567    to    Protestant 

in  January,    1920,  Th<     statesman's 

fear-B  ■    reformed  clergj  of  Czecho-Slovakia   decided 

to  ■■•:■  ■  •:-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and  to  found  a 

hurch."     Approximately  30  per  cent,  of  the  clergy 

of  the  ( '/.echo-Slovak  Consul- 

in    N't  v.    York    <  included    in    this    movement. 

The  chief  different  church  and  the  Roman 

from  which  i<  •  di  d  are  in  th(  |;,,-i    that 

huTCh  ),<  ni  i  marry,  and    stipulates 

!.  not    in    Latin,  bul  in  the 

ill  find  in  ■  .   1 1. ,n  thai  the  land 

raditions,  lor  in  thi  of  Bohemia 


similar  religious  disagreements  with  Rome  have  played  a  large 
part.  Hus,  who  criticize!  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  some- 
what in  Martin  Luther's  way,  even  while  remaining  a  Catholic, 
was  burned  as  a  heretic  in  July,  1415.  His  followers,  said  to 
have  comprised  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  tho 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  did  not  allow  the  movement  to  die  with 
its  leader.  During  a  demonstration  of  Husites  in  Prague,  four 
years  later,  stones  were  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  Town 
Hall,  with  the  result  that  the  paraders  rushed  the  hall,  threw 
the  magistrates  out  of  the  windows,  and  started  the  long  and 
bloody  series  of  so-called  llusite  wars.  Bohemia,  or  Czechy, 
as  the  inhabitants  called  it,  became  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic 
again  under  the  Hapsburgs. 

The  Hapsburg  claim  to  the  territory,  which  has  played  so  largo 
a  part  in  recent  history,  had  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it 
appears.  Ferdinand  I.,  afterward  Emperor  of  Austria,  married 
a  daughter  of  the  ruling  line  of  Bohemia,  and  on  that  basis  urged 
his  selection  as  the  Bohemian  King.  The  Bohemian  Diet,  at  a 
special  election  on  October  23,  152G,  accepted  his  claim  as 
valid.  "Soon  after  the  Hapsburgs'  accession  to  the  throne," 
to  quote  again  from  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  "they 
began  to  violato  Bohemia's  religious  and  national  liberties,  and 
this  action  eventually  led  to  the  Czech  Revolution  of  1618  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  The  revolution  was 
completely  crusht  in  1620.  Bohemia's  struggle  to  reclaim  its 
ancient  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  never  wholly  subdued, 
has  been  especially  strong  since  1848.  The  present  national 
feeling  is  traced  back  by  one  authority  to  the  literary  revival  of 
the  Czech  language,  a  movement  which  started  shortly  after  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  Slovaks,  during  most  of  the  period  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Bohemians  by  the  Austrians,  were  very  much  under  the  domina- 
tions of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  who  conquered  their  country 
in  907,  displaced  or  assimilated  the  southern  Slovaks,  and  have 
practically  ever  since  been  lords  of  all  the  rest.  "The  Magyars 
have  always  treated  the  Slovaks  as  an  inferior  race,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  last  edition  of  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica."  "The 
result  is  a  largo  emigration  to  America.  .  .  .  The  Slovaks  are  a 
peaceful,  rather  slow,  race  of  peasants  (their  aristocracy  is  Magyar- 
Lzed),  living  almost  exclusively  upon  the  land,  which  they  till 
after  the  most  primitive  methods.  When  this  does  not  yield 
sufficient,  they  wander  as  laborers,  and  especially  as  tinkers,  all 
over  Austria,  Hungary,  and  even  into  South  Russia.  They  are 
fond  of  music,  and  their  songs  have  been  collected."  It  is  this 
peasant  territory  which  affords  agricultural  resources  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  new  Republic.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  complement  these  agricultural  resources  with  industrial 
developments,  soon  to  be  increased  by  certain  rights  which  tho 
Peace  Treaty  gives  to  Czecho-Slovakia  in  the  Gorman  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin. 

On  November  14,  1918,  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Prague 
and  formally  declared  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  to  be  a  Republic, 
with  Prof.  T.  G.  Masaryk  as  its  first  President.  Beginning  with 
next  year,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  New  York  Con- 
sulate, ('/.echo-Slovakia  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  tho 
only  nation  in  Europe  unburdened  by  a  deficit.  Taxes  will  bo 
reduced,  and  the  nation  will  enjoy  an  enormous  advantage;  over 
its  neighbors. 

The  Nebraska  (Neb.)  Journal  notes  that  "tho  new  Republic 
has  under  way  another  experiment  for  the  world  to  watch": 

"The  recent  elections,  as  interpreted  by  President 
Masaryk,  mean  Socialism  lor  that  country,  not  the  Com- 
munism of  Soviet,  Russia,  but  a,  nationalization  of  industries  and 
public  utilities  by  political  methods  and  under  political  control 
alter  the  manner  of  orthodox  socialism." 
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BRITISH   COAL-STRIKE   ISSUES 

IT  IS  "LIKE  SATAN  peeping  over  the  shoulder  of  Judas 
lid//  Street  Journal  tells  us:   "behind   the 
al-strikers  stands  hideous  Bolshevism,  whispering 
in  t;  i   word — 'Nationalization.1      This  is  the  real 

And  while  perhaps  such  a  view  might 

i  only  natural  in  an  organ  of  finance,  yel  we  find  it  shared 

widely.     To  the  Albany  Journpl  such  a  strike  is  "insurrection, 

ill    against   government   and   people,   civil   warfare."     It    is 


I  HI.    \l   I  l.l:-\\  \i;    RELAXATION    l\    ENGLAND 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ording  to  the  Hartford  Times,  "a 

olitical  principles  thai  are  foreign 

Not  in  the  coal  tself,  even  of  more  than 

tillion  ;  eal  danger  lie,  a-    the    Richmond 

it.  hut   in  "the  number  of  malcontents, 

in,  the  enemies  of  all  law  .-mil  ord<r,  the  in- 

:ki.  and.  more  than  all  others,  the  Irish,  who  are 

termination,  who   may  see  in 

plight    their  o]  The   revolu- 

.  t  hi    I.'  Kington   (  Ky.) 
which   has  dominate  '1  the  minds 

!-. es  the 
indorsement  ol  enl  in  their  demand  for  participa- 

d  profit-  of  industry."  Leader* &ddB 

whit  behind  Giolitti  in  his 


ability  to  take  control  of  a  grave  situation  and  guide  it  along 
safe  channels.  Old  England  is  sound  at  the  core.  The  friends 
of  peace  and  order  may  hope  for  the  best." 

Againsl  the  advice  of  their  chief.  Robert  Smillie,  the  Miners' 
Federation  voted  overwhelmingly  to  strike  on  October  16,  for 
an  unconditional  advance  of  two  shillings  a  shift.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  promptly  issued  a  message  to  the  nation  declar- 
ing that  "the  Government  has  made  every  effort  consistent 
with  its  duty  as  trustee  for  the  people  to  avert  this  calamity." 
He  specified: 

"The  Government  offered  to  submit  the  miners' 
claim  for  an  increase  in  wages  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
and  to  abide  by  the  result.  This  offer  the  miners 
refused.  The  Government  offered  to  give  the  increase 
asked  for  if  the  miners  would  restore  the  present  low 
production  of  coal  to  the  figures  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year.  This,  too,  the  miners  refused 
against  the  advice  of  their  most  experienced  leaders. 
They  are  attempting  now  to  gain  their  ends  by  force. 
The  nation  must  and  will  resist  such  an  attack  with  all 
its  strength,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
issue." 

Calling  for  conservation  of  coal  supplies,  no  avoid- 
able cessation  of  employment,  and,  above  all,  "calm- 
ness," the  Premier  concludes:  "With  steady  purpose 
and  determination  to  do  justice  the  nation  will  over- 
come all  difficulties." 

American  papers  note  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re- 
frained from  raising  the  "Bolshevik  specter,"  and  that 
the  laborites  had  been  maneuvered  out  of  their 
original  dual  demand,  which  coupled  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  coal  to  domestic  consumers  with  increase 
of  wages  and  earlier  lined  up  all  the  powerful  organi- 
zations of  British  labor.  Watchful  editors  also  point 
out  that  war-governmental  control  of  the  coal-indus- 
try is  still  in  effect.  Moreover,  Lloyd  George  has  in 
storage  the  report  of  his  Sankey  Commission,  which 
favored  nationalization  to  correct  certain  conditions 
of  management  that  hampered  production;  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Boston  Globe  suggests,  if  political 
complications  should  grow  too  difficult,  they  would  bo 
"vastly  simplified"  if  Lloyd  George  could  go  to  the 
voters  on  an  antilabor  issue  and  "save  the  country 
from  Bolshevism."  Parliament  met  and  took  up  the 
strike  in  a  temper  that  struck  the  American  press  as 
disposed  to  find  a  way  out  by  negotiations.  Great 
Britain,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  " is  more  dependent 
on  her  supply  of  coal  than  any  other  great  country — " 

"Let  that  supply  fail  and  practically  all  factories 
stop.  If  all  factories  stop,  the  hunger  that  produces, 
if  it,  does  not  justify,  social  revolution  will  be  experi- 
enced in  every  manufacturing  center.  The  hope  of 
Europe  is  in  the  sense  and  poise  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  the  disappointment  of 
Europe's  hope  would  eventually  spell  disaster  to  all 
Christendom,  America  included." 

"Coal  famine  is  to-day  the  world's  greatest  single  menace," 
declares  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  in  emphasizing  the  strike 
as  a  blow  against  the  economic  life  of  Europe  and  tho  political 
and  social  stability  of  England — 

"Only  three  countries  have  of  late  been  partial  sources  of 
-available  coal-supply  for  needy  importing  countries.  Germany 
is  mortgaged  to  make  reparation  deliveries  to  France,  which,  in- 
adequate as  they  are,  probably  are  more  than  she  could  spare 
if  her  own  industries  wen;  operating  at  all  freely.  The  United 
States  export,  rising  this  year  to  a  little  over  30,000,000  tons, 
including  bunker  coal,  already  is  at  a  Level  that  causes  domestic 
complaints.  England  had  already  been  limiting  its  coal  export, 
lecially  to  distant  countries.  Now  it  absolutely  shuts  off 
both  exports  and  bunker  sales. 

"Prior  to  this  necessary  suppression,  which  under  the  circum- 
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stances  will  prove  almost  a  calamity  to  certain  other  countries, 
not  an  importing  nation  in  either  Europe  or  South  America 
had  been  getting  even  an  approach  to  enough  coal.  France  has 
been  getting  altogether  only  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  coal  re- 
quired to  run  her  industries;  Italy  about  60  per  cent.;  Norway 
about  50  per  cent.;   Holland  not  much  over  33  per  cent." 

The  aggregate  world's  coal  shortage  in  the  coming  year,  to 
be  faced  without  reckoning  the  effect  of  the  British  shutdown, 
will  be  72,097,000  tons,  according  to  statistics  published  by  the 
London  Statist,  a  leading  financial  and  business  authority.  That 
paper  gives  the  following  table  showing  present  nor- 
mal production  and  consumption  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  indicating  the  surplus  each 
has  for  export  or  the  deficit  which  can  be  made  up  by 
importation : 

Name  of  Country 


royal  family,  if  they  will  refuse  to  mine  coal  that  will  be  used  to 
break  the  strike  of  the  English  workers.  They  will,  likewise, 
if  they  refuse  to  mine  coal  to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  be 
doing  a  service  for  the  people  of  this  nation,  who  need  the  coal." 

"From  this  distance  the  miners'  cause  looks  hopeless"  to  the 
New  York  Globe.  Lloyd  George,  that  paper  continues,  has  got 
the  public  on  his  side  "by  maneuvering  the  miners  into  the 
position  of  hold-up  men  who  demand  all  and  give  nothing."  He 
has  drawn  from  the  .union-leaders'  lips  the  acknowledgment 
that  greater  output  just  now  is  vital: 


Produc- 
tion 
Tons 
UrHed  States *630,000 


Deficit 
Tons 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Poland 

Austria 

Czecho  -  Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia. . 


Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden , 

Norway 

Portugal 

Canada  

Argentina  and  Brazil 

Australia 

Other  Countries 


230,000 

119,000 

36,000 

'  24,474 
6,000 
2,040 
17,500 
4,000 
2,400 

"500 


Consump- 
tion      Surplus 
Tons        Tons 

*600,000  *30,000      

210,000    20,000      

112,000      7,000      

60,000      *24,000 


12,000 
22,000 
13,000 
13,872 
15,000 


2,474 


2,500 


12,000 

'  V',666 

11,832 


13,000 

12,666 

5,200 


6,849      . . . 

2,849 

10,200      . . . 

7,800 

3,300      . . . 

3,300 

5,900      . . . 

5,400 

2,200      . . . 

2,200 

1,390      ... 

1,390 

30,000      . . . 

. .       17,000 

6,000      . . . 

6,000 

10,000      2,000      

36,500      . . . 

. .       35,300 

1,102,114 
Net  deficit  72,097,000  tons. 


1.170,211    63974    136,071 


6    FARM 

transports 


LABOURERSj 
for    7   years    for 
TRADE    UNION 


*000's  omitted. 
The  Statist  says  further — 

"The  possible  substitutes  for  coal  are  few,  and  in 
themselves  inadequate,  as  difficulties  of  supply  arise 
here  also.  Oil  has  already  become  scarce;  wood-fuel, 
tho  extensively  used  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries,  is  admittedly  unsuitable  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  development  of  water-power  in  coun- 
tries naturally  poor  in  coal  has  made  some  progress, 
especially  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but  it  can  not 
take  place  within  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  avoid 
hardship,  and  perhaps  worse,  if  the  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  dislocations  in  any  of  the  chief  producing 
countries. 

"The  percentage  of  American  production  has  grown 
steadily,  and  now  amounts  to  almost  one-half  of  the 
world's  output.  Tho  the  exportable  surplus,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  table,  is  at  present  in  excess  of  our 
own,  it  will  still  need  the  combined  efforts  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  supplies  adequate  even  to  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  world." 

In  the  United  States  representatives  of  coal-trade 
associations  declare  that  exports  can  not  be  increased, 
shipping  facilities  are  overtaxed,  and  while  the  British 
strike  may  affect  export  prices,  the  home  consumer 
will  not  be  affected.  The  export  demand  is  six  or 
seven  times  greater  than  can  be  filled,  according  to 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association.  Orders  for  more  than 
300,000,000  tons  for  export  can  never  be  delivered;  facilities 
do  not  permit  shipment  of  more  than  35,000,000  tons  a  year, 
according  to  the  Imperial  Coal  Export  Corporation.  News- 
papers, however,  fear  increased  prices  and  profiteering;  not  a 
few  call  for  an  embargo.  This  is  a  situation  requiring  national 
action,  says  Mr.  Hoover's  Washington  Herald,  which  insists 
that  "a  prompt  limitation  should  be  put  upon  coal-exports, 
and  a  National  Coal  Controller  should  be  appointed  without 
delay."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  says,  "keep  our 
coal  at  home,"  maintaining  that  the  perils  of  coal  shortage  are 
already  acute  in  American  cities,  and  the  alleged  issue  of  "democ- 
racy versus  Bolshevism"  in  England  interests  us  "only  as  an 
academic  question."     In  the  Butte  (Montana)  Bulletin  we  read: 

"The  coal-miners  of  the  United  States  can  do  much  to  repair 
the  grievous  wrong  done  American  labor  by  Gompers  and  his 


\,  <i!t  80  LABOUR  MEMBERS 
kRLIAMENl 


From  "Cassell's  Popular  Educator." 

THE  BASIC  ISSUE- 


-BRITISH  LABOR'S  GROWING   POWER. 


"The  mine-owners  of  England  could  probably  give  the  diggers 
an  extra  thirty-five  cents  a  day  without  disastrous  consequences, 
but  so  long  as  Lloyd  George  is  clever  enough  to  put  his  adversaries 
in  the  wrong  he  can  keep  his  public  with  him,  and  the  wage  will 
stay  where  it  is.  Whoever  has  the  public  must  win.  Every  dog 
has  his  day,  and  the  power  which  is  in  the  miners'  hands  must 
some  time  make  itself  felt,  but  in  this  instance  the  leaders  of 
the  union  have  been  stupid,  and  the  strike  vote  was  undoubtedly 
inopportune." 

The  strike  forces  recognition  that  "a  crisis  in  industrial  recon- 
struction has  arrived,"  observes  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce.  "In  all  countries  the  postwar  reconstruction  process 
has  necessitated  a  definite  facing  of  the  nationalization  issue. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  issue  which  was  fought  out  in  the  United 
States  in  a  different  way  and  on  a  much  less  threatening  scale 
when  the  railways  were  returned  to  their  owners  some  months 
ago." 
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PROBING   THE   HAITIAN    SCANDAL 


SLAVER?  IN  HAITI! 
while  preaching  'ideali 
murderous    imperialis] 


LAITI!     The    Wilson    Administration. 

ilisin'  and  'democracy,'  practised 

ipenalism     in     an     'occupied'    island." 

'.aims  the  Philadelphfa  Public  I  End.  Rep.  .  at  the  head 

a  column  of  editorial  indictment.     The  Socialist  New  York 

"proudly"  claims  a  share  in  the  publicity  given  to  "this 

dirty  chapter  in  American  imperialism"  with  "Haitian  atroei- 

ofirmed."     "A    horrible    record.     We    secure    peace   in 

Haiti  by  victory — by  slaughtering : i .t >t m >  men. 

.I,.-  :•  .  .-   Daniels  is  just   the  man  for  a  job 

like  this,"  proclaims  the  New  Fork  Tribune 

Rep.  .      V.  t  'he  militant  Republican  Provi- 

■,.;/.  insisting  that   every  charge 

of  excess    and    cruelty    must,    of  course,   be 

probed  to  the  bottom,  declares  that,  "never- 

it  would  be  foolish  to  shut  our  ej 
to  the  plain  fact  that  the  American  admin- 
istration of  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
has  been  of  great  b.  >n<  tit  to  both  countries. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  results 
achieved  by  the  naval  administration  of 
these  negro  republics.  Order  has  been  re- 
red,  health  conditions  have  been  enor- 
mously improved,  agriculture  and  commerce 
have  been  stimulated,  justice  has  been  estab- 
lished." And  the  New  York  Journal  of 
merce  ("Financial)  reminds  us  that  "U*e 
charges  -.Inch  are  now  being  made  against 
the  conduct  of  our  enlisted  men  in  the  West- 
Indian  countries  under  our  control  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  were  uttered  twenty 
ra  ago  with  regard  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Philippines."  Then  the  attacks  were 
against   Republican  administrations. 

The   Haitian  scandal  Beeps  into  the  cam- 
paign through  a  tilt   between  Senator  Har- 
ding and  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President.    Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  reported  a-  Baying  in  effect  that  he  knew 
Haiti  had  a  pretty  good  constitution,  for  he 
wrote  it    himself  win  n  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Sena- 
tor  Harding   picked*  him   up,   described   the  situation  as  actual 
War  against    little,   helpless  republics    of    our    own    hemisphere, 
I  declared,    according    to    press    dispatches,  •'thousands   of 
Haitians    have    been    killed   by    American    marines    and 
.f  our  own  gallanl   men  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  con- 
tinning  point  of  the  bayonet  a  military  domination  that 
at  tin-   mi:  th<     presence    of    no    fewer    than   3.000 
•  oat  tori  ign  soil." 
inti-Administration    papers   continue   this  line 
of                                    bake*  i  .'■'  ption   to  it.     The   Republican 
'                                   reprint-    a-    an    "Editorial   of   the   Day"    the 

blican  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  saying: 

•r  Harding  made  a  mistake  when  be  assailed  'he  course 
of  th<    Wilson   Administration   in    Haiti  and   Santo   Domingo. 

That  'he  few    place-  where  ihe  present    A  <  1 1 1 1  i  nisi  rat  i(  (II 

nth  intelligence  and  purpose.     It  ha-  committed  too 

and  ha-  di-pl.  i  much  weakness  to  justify 

•   •  order  and  uphold  the  Monroe 
trine  m  i  turbulent  republics  in  the  Caribbean. 

administrations  robbed  'he  treasuries  and  left 
unpaid.     German:    and  Prance, 

lite  d     '•  OlCe    to    collect     their    debts 

from  •  republics,  and  Germany  v. a    i    pecially  insistent 

upon  'he  right  control  over  the  militarj  and  financial 

if  lx>th. 
"It  America    had    to   male   good   or  yield 

dominance  of  Europe.     I'  required  firmness  to  do 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

"shocked  beyond  expression" 

Over  court-martial  ovidenco  of  "  in- 
discriminate killing  "  of  Haitian 
natives.  Ex-Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Briga- 
dier-General George  Barnctt. 


but  the  stand  was  entirely  American  and  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Government." 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  gives  statements  to  the  press  in 
defense  of  Administration  policy,  insisting  that  American  control 
is  due  to  invitation  of  the  peoples  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
as  well  as  to  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  that  our  naval 
forces  are  there  in  accordance  with  treaty  terms,  and  that  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  temporary  occupation  are  being  carried 
out:  "The  work  which  the  United  States  undertook  to  do  is 
Hearing  completion,  and  upon  its  completion  this  Government 
hopes  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
the  Haitian  people."  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  upon  whom  press  attacks  are  es- 
pecially severe,  characterized  Senator  Har- 
ding's statements  as  "slanderous,"  then  began 
to  give  out  reports  of  marine  corps  com- 
mandants, and  has  appointed  a  board  of 
inquiry  headed  by  Admiral  Mayo,  declaring, 
"I  want  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
know,  and  I  want  to  know  myself,  the 
whole  truth  concerning  the  Haitian  activi- 
ties of  the  marine  corps.  I  want  every- 
thing— the  good  and  the  bad — brought  out, 
the  responsibility  fixt,  and  the  whole  thing 
cleared  up  once  for  all." 

One  report  from  Major-General  Le  Jeune, 
commandant  for  the  period  since  June  30  of 
this  year,  recited  conditions  of  good  disci- 
pline, "peace,  and  tranquillity."  The  report 
from  Brigadier-General  Barnett,  Le  Jeune's 
predecessor,  published  later,  contained  the 
startling  statement  that  approximately  3,250 
"armed  Haitian  bandits"  have  been  killed 
by  United  States  marines  or  Haitian  gen- 
darmerie, during  the  five  and  a  half  years  of 
American  occupation.  It  seems  that  1,703 
of  the  Haitians  were  killed  in  the  attack  on 
Port-au-Prince  in  1918.  The  marine  corps 
casualties  in  the  five  and  a  half  years  totaled 
thirteen  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded. 
Even  more  startling  to  the  public  press 
was  the  further  disclosure  in  General  Barnett's  report  that 
in  October,  1919,  a  year  ago,  he  found  evidence  of  "prac- 
tically indiscriminate  killing  of  Haitian  natives"  in  several  court- 
martial  records  before  him.  He  severely  condemned  such 
"unlawful  actions,"  ordered  a  thorough  investigation,  ordered 
the  immediate  and  complete  abolition  of  the  corve'e  system  of 
enforced  labor  on  roads,  and  wrote  personally  to  Colonel  Russell, 
commanding  in  Haiti:  "I  was  shocked  beyond  expression  to 
hear  of  such  things  and  to  know  that  it  was  at  all  possible  that 
duty  could  be  so  badly  performed  by  marines  of  any  class.  .  .  . 
I  think  this  is  the  most  startling  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  marine  corps,  and  T  don't  want  anything  of 
the  kind  to  happen  again.  .  .  .  See  I  hat  this  is  corrected,  and 
corrected  at  once."  The  corvee  system  was  promptly  abolished 
by  proclamation,  Lacking  official  reports  of  investigations, 
press  dispatches  have  stated  that  in  one  instance  an  officer  found 
to  be  insane  was  removed,  and  in  others  a  brigade  commander 
considered  hearsay  testimony  insufficient  to  convict.  In  view 
of  the  sensation  created  in  the  American  press  by  his  report, 
General    Barnetl   explains  that  by  "practically  indiscriminate 

killing  of  natives"  he  meant  "proceedings  without  due  process 
of  law,"  as  court-martial  counsel  and  military  subordinates 
would  understand,  adding,  "This  whole  matter  refers  to  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  marine  corps  on  duty  in  Haiti.  My 
full  report  shows  that  duty  in  general  was  splendidly  performed 
by  the  marines." 
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The  Democratic  papers  are  not  behind  the  Republican  in  the 
general  demand  for  "getting  the  facts  about  Haiti."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks  that  warranted  intervention  and  improve- 
ments accomplished  do  "not  wipe  out  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  a  shameful  abuse  of  power  at  a  time  when 
we  were  loudly  denouncing  other  nations  for  similar  crimes." 
To  the  New  York  Evening  Post  "the  military  record  in  Haiti 
is  a  blot  on  the  Administration  and  a  stain  on  the  honor  of  the 
American  people"  calling  for  "prompt  and  stern  punishment 
of  the  guilty."  The  Springfield  Republican  finds  that  "the  dis- 
crepancy in  numbers  between  3,250  Haitians  and  13  Americans 
killed  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  probability  that  the  slaughter 
of  natives  was  an  incident  of  legitimate  warfare."    And  further — 

"General  Barnett's  reference  to  the  corvee  (forced  labor) 
system,  which  he  ordered  abolished,  seems  to  have  included  the 
impressment  of  inhabi- 
tants for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  works. 
It  may  account,  too,  for 
the  number  of  'bandits' 
that  had  later  to  be  sup- 
prest.  This  part  of  the 
record  also  needs  to  be 
aired." 

The"  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.),  like  other  pa- 
pers, thinks  that  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  more 
evidence  ' '  to  convince 
impartial  Americans  that 
the  marine  force  has  in 
any  important  respect 
been  shown  to  be  un- 
worthy of  its  well-estab- 
lished reputation  for 
good     discipline,     strict 

regard  for  the  law,  and  obedience  to  orders  under  all  circum- 
stances." 

Even  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Rep.),  quoted  against 
Wilson's  "murderous  imperialism"  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  also  enters  a  general  defense  of  the  marines  who 
"have  an  almost  spotless  record";  tho  "discipline  must  have 
failed"  in  Haiti,  "in  the  light  of  what  the  Belgians  did  in  the 
Kongo  or  what  the  French  have  done  in  Africa  or  what  British 
soldiers  have  done  in  India,  the  revelations  from  Haiti  become 
relatively  insignificant." 

The  New  York  Nation,  published  by  Oswald  G.  Villard,  de- 
clares that  it  was  Senator  Harding's  repetition  of  charges  first 
made  by  that  weekly  which  unsealed  the  lips  of  Washington 
officials.  The  Nation  takes  direct  issue  with  Secretary  Colby 
and  Secretary  Daniels  regarding  statements  of  fact,  and  stands 
by  the  charges  made  in  its  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Hubert  I. 
Seligman  and  Mr.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peoples, 
who  made  personal  investigations  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  "case  against  the  course  of  the  United  States"  is  thus 
summed  up: 

"We  intervened,  The  Nation  believes,  on  quite  inadequate 
grounds,  altho  as  to  that  opinions  may  honestly  differ;  having 
intervened,  we  relentlessly  extended  the  scope  of  our  authority 
in  a  brutal  and  unjustifiable  manner,  dissolving  the  Haitian 
Parliament  at  the  points  of  American  bayonets,  forcing  unwilling 
acceptance  of  an  overbearing  treaty,  removing  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  Santo  Domingo,  and  setting  up  an  arbitrary  government 
by  military  fiat,  killing  thousands  of  opponent-  of  our  regime 
'3,000  in  Haiti)  as  'bandits.'  establishing  a  strict  censorship  and 
so  avoiding  the  test  of  public  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  forcing 
upon  the  unhappy  little  republic  financial  agreements  favoring 
certain  American  banks.  .  .  .  'Self-determination'  and  'rights 
of  small  nations'  as  used  by  American  statesmen  are  still  tragic 
ji-ts  in  the  Caribbean." 


HUNTING   BOOZE-OUTLAWS 
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THE  JOY-RIDER. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


'ATION-WIDE  Whisky  Ring  Plot  Revealed,"  "Booze- 
laden  Hearse  Overhauled  at  Ferry,"  "Bootleggers 
Form  Rum  'Curb  Market,'"  "Murders  Ascribed 
to  Bootleg  Curb,"  "Proposes  to  Seize  All  'Booze'  Ships," 
"State  Department  Opposes  Searching  Diplomats'  Baggage," 
"Seize  Car  of  Liquor  Shipped  as  Herring,"  "Running  the  Dry 
Blockade  (Canadian  Border)  Nets  $100,000,000  in  Profits," 
"Fifteen  Prohibition  Agents  Ambush  Bootleggers'  Train:  One 
Slain,  Others  Hit,"  "Twenty-five  Fake  Dry  Men  in  Seven  Autos 
Hold  Up  Truck  of  Whisky,"  "War  to  the  Finish  on  Whisky 
Rings:  Seek  Woman  Accomplice  in  Washington  Bureau." 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  head-lines  over  columns  of  news  stories  fre- 
quently ^layed  up  on  the  front  pages  of  city  dailies.     They  take 

on  the  color  of  sporting 
events.  Attempts  to  en- 
force the  Volstead  pro- 
hibition law  appear  as  an 
exciting  chase  of  boot- 
leggers, wholesale  and  re- 
tail; attempts  to  prose- 
cute alleged  "rings"  of 
"higher-up "  men  appear 
either  as  a  "gigantic 
booze  plot  uncovered" 
or  as  fascinating  detec- 
tive stories  of  hunt-the- 
outlaw. 

A  crazed  New  York 
broker,  who  feared  that 
"gunmen"  would  get 
him,  is  reported  to  be  the 
chief  informer  concern- 
ing a  one-to-three-mil- 
lion-dollar  New  York  -  Louisville  -  Chicago  whisky  ring,  whose 
operations  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  grand  jury  in 
Chicago.  "Sadler's  breakdown  was  dramattV  we  read  in 
the  Chicago  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  "He 
called  District  Attorney  Clyne  over  the  telephone.  'This  is 
Sadler,'  came  a  shaky  vjoice  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  of  your  men  out  here.  My  life 
won't  be  worth  a  nickel  if  they  don't  get  here  in  a  hurry.' 
Detectives  found  Sadler  in  a  pitiable  condition.  The  man  was 
trembling  with  terror  and  obviously  on  the  verge  of  a  complete 
mental  and  physical  collapse."  Congressmen,  State  politicians, 
police  officers,  revenue  agents,  and  enforcement  officials  are 
said  to  be  implicated,  and  premature  publication  of  the  expose 
caused  important  witnesses  to  disappear. 

"Mystery  descends  with  night  upon  the  Detroit  River  where 
it  separates  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  its  course 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie,"  we  read  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star;  "strange  lights  flit  over  its  surface.  There  is  the  sound 
of  men's  voices,  low  pitched.  Comes  the  ugly  cough  of  a  motor- 
launch.  It  is  stilled  and  a  small  black  shadow  marks  where  it 
rests  on  the  river.  A  pencil  of  light  darts  out  from  the  Canadian 
shore.  It  touches  the  water.  It  moves  nervously  about  till  il 
picks  up  the  launch,  and  then  disappears.  The  sharp  staccato 
explosions  start  again  as  the  launch  gets  under  way  and  moves 
toward  shore.  Once  more  the  light  flashes,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
second,  and  is  gone.  Dim  figures  may  be  seen  stealing  cau- 
tiously from  behind  bushes  and  tree-trunks  down  to  the  river's 
edge.  Few  words  are  spoken.  'Is  it  all  right?'  some  one  on  the 
launch  cautiously  inquires.  'All  clear,'  comes  back  the  answer." 
And  so  the  story,  evidently  rewritten  from  the  Detroit  News, 
goes  on  to  tin  extent  of  two  columns,  estimating  net  profit 
$100,000,000  to  smuggling  organizations  who  "keep  the  alco- 
holic deluge  flowing  across  the  Canadian  line." 
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'"Traffic   in   contraband   liquor   has   become   so   flagrant    and 

voluminous  in  this  city,"  reports  the  New  York   Times,  "that 

lers  of  the  ban  riminals  who  supply  the  saloons  ami 

blished  a  curb  market  within  a  few  blocks 


\ 
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of  Police  Headquarters  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares."     It  was 
fro:  'curb  market'"  that   the  New  York   World  says  Fed- 

I    enforcement    officials    trailed    and    seized    a    motor-hearse 

Kft.ining  ten  cases  of  "grain  alcohol  used  to  manufacture  the 
w.ll-known  hootch  called  'liquid  hell  and  damnation.'"  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  break  up  the  "curb-market"  dealings  in 
fraudulent  permits  for  removal  of  whisky  in  bond,  by  changing 
the  regulations;  the  prohibition  commissioner  is  said  to  have 
a  force  of  only  '_'()<)  officials  for  New  York  Stale.  Superintendent 
Anderson,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  has  called  upon  Governor 
Smith  to  remove  Mayor  1 1  \  Ian  for  neglect  of  duty  to  enforce 
the  Liquor  Law;    a-  an  Invited  guest  caught  at  a  "wet"  dinner, 

Mayor  i-  the  object  of  considerable  press  commiseration. 

hip-   for  Mumbled   liquor  at    Atlantic  ports  gives 
lurid  accounts  of  armed  inspectors  and  threats  of  conhs- 

Dg  Foreign  vessels,  followed  by  official  denials.     Alleged  con- 

flkM  of  the  Stat"   Department   and   the  Treasury 

I  »•  partm<  at  regarding  tin-  inspection  of  diplomats'  baggage  by 

-  furnishes  another  lively  slory  of  booze-hunting 

editorial  opportunity  t<.  discredit    prohibition  is  seized 
b>  re.      "Spigot   prohibition"  and    a  "carnival  of 

the  New  York  city  situation,  according  to  The 
•  .     Thi     Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin   believes   that  the 
Volstead  A  i  not  be  enforced  in  it<  entirety,  even  if  the 

mi:  r  or  the    Federal   Government    were   to  be   pul 

I-  b  ere  -hall  exist  the  present  division  of  pop- 

ular throughout  the  country."     The  Washington  Post 

eol  •    '  'on    the   lasting  appetite   for  liquor   and    the  caterers 

who  will  a:  lund:   "Off  the  Atlantic  coa  I  bootleggers 

in  •  running  the  blockade  between  Cuba, 

.'.  ild.  mm    -    of    the    Florida 

bringing  to  the  American  mainland  large 

rbidden  fluid,  effecting  a  quid.  Landing  of  the 

and   making  a  rapid  (."  Ill     a   thrill- 

ing life  and,  when  su  .!,   it   brings  rich  rewards."     The 


Indianapolis  News  concludes  that  the  "prohibition  law  has  so 
far  affected  only  the  casual  drinker  and  the  financially  poor 
drinker.  Some  classes  of  habitual  drinkers  will  probably  be 
able  to  evade  any  prohibition  law.  There  is  a  large  group  that 
apparently  regards  the  Volstead  Act  as  only  an  expensive  incon- 
venience. The  present  situation  is  a  significant  illustration  of 
the  persistence  of  a  custom  in  defiance  of  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  advocates  of  enforce- 
ment. The  Atlanta  Constitution  approves  chain-gang  sentences 
by  the  courts  instead  of  fines: 

"So  long  as  men  are  enabled  to  reap  enormous  profits  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  inhibited  intoxicants,  and  to  buy 
their  way  to  freedom  by  the  payment  of  small  fines  should  they 
happen  to  be  caught,  the  problem  never  will  be  solved. 

"The  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquor  is  to  make  it  unpopular;  and  certainly  the  chain-gang 
for  convicted  violators  would  do  that." 

Federal  Judge  Mayer,  of  New  York,  we  note,  announces  that 
prison  sentences  will  be  hereafter  imposed  in  liquor  cases. 

In  Chicago  The  Daily  News  reviews  the  "startling  police 
demoralization,"  bribery,  and  blackmail,  developed  along  with 
systematic  violation  of  the  liquor  laws,  and  insists — 

"Police  discipline  must  be  restored.  Laws  must  be  enforced. 
And  in  justice  not  only  to  the  citizens  but  to  the  honest  and 
faithful  members  of  the  police  force,  the  crooks  in  uniform  as 
well  as  those  who  corrupted  them  must  be  exposed  and  ade- 
quately punished." 

"Whatever  the  truth  may  be  as  to  the  largest  cities,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  small  and 
medium-sized  places,  especially  in  those  where  there  are  also 
local  or  State  prohibitions  of  the  liquor  traffic,  both  drinking 
and  drunkenness  have  been  greatly  reduced." 

The  inside  story  of  the  illicit  whisky  traffic  now  being  told 
will  astound  and  enrage  the  country,  thinks  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  : 

"Revelations  such  as  are  being  made  every  day  at  the  liquor 
hearings  will  inevitably  turn  general  opinion  violently  against 
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"  NON-EMPTYABLE  "    BOTTLE. 

— Powers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

the  groups  which  have  flouted  governmental  authority  and 
sought  to  make  shameful  use  of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  even 
elected  representatives  in  Congress.  They  are  not  only  putting 
whisky  out  of  existence;  they  have  already  made  any  revision 
of  the  dry  laws  almost  impossible." 
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DARK    SIDE   OF   LOW   FARM   PRICES 
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T  MAY  BE  FUN  FOR  YOU  "  when  falling  prices  for 
grain  and  cotton  bring  cheaper  bread  and  clothes,  say 
the  farmers  to  the  consuming  public,  "but  it  means 
ruin  for  us."  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  wool,  cotton, 
and  live  stock  has,  as  the  Washington  Post  notes,  "given  to  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  the  hope  of  relief  from  high  living 
costs  under  which  they  have  been  struggling  for  the  last  six  years. 
But  this  drop  is  received  as  the  forerunner  of  disaster  by  the 
farmer, the  live-stock  producer,  and  thecotton-and wool-growers." 
So  deep  is  the  indignation  among  farmers  that  representatives 
of  various  agricultural  associations  have  met  at  Washington  to 
demand  a  greater  extension  of  credits  to  enable  them  to  hold 
their  crops  long  enough  to  check  the  downward  rush  of  prices. 
The  National  Wheat  Growers' 
Association  is  pledging  its  mem- 
bers to  hold  wheat  till  the  price 
reaches  $3  a  bushel.  In  the 
South  determination  to  hold 
cotton  has  been  stimulated  by 
sporadic  cases  of  "night  riding  " 
and  cotton-gin  burning.  Such 
violence  is  deprecated  by  the 
Southern  papers  and  is  being 
stamped  out  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, but  the  press,  public 
officials,  and  farm  organizations 
of  the  cotton  States  unite  in  a 
call  for  more  extensive  credits 
and  for  a  policy  of  systematic 
withholding  of  the  cotton  crop 
from  immediate  sale.  A  drastic 
means  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  the  present  situation  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Georgia  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  whosuggests 
that  the  fourteen  cotton  States 
put  on  a  police  quarantine  next 
year  prohibiting  the  planting  of 
a  single   acre  of  cotton — -"that 

the  quarantine  be  established  for  the  extermination  of  the  boll- 
weevil,  which  would  be  accomplished  by  this  method,  and  we 
could  get  as  much  for  the  1922  crop  as  for  the  two  combined." 
At  one  of  the  Washington  meetings  Senator  E.  D.  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  shouted: 

"Let's  say  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  40-cent  cotton 
and  $3  wheat  are  our  prices,  and  if  we  don't  get  them  we  will 
try  to  get  those  in  office  who  will  loosen  up,  and  failing  that,  we, 
ourselves,  will  not  loosen  up  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  pound  of 
cotton,  or  a  pound  of  beef  until  you  change  your  policy." 

A  moderate  and  carefully  phrased  statement  of  the  farmers' 
plight  was  made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  at  the 
Bankers'  Convention  in  Washington  last  week.     He  said  in  part : 

"In  the  spring  of  1920  when  the  farmers  were  planning  their 
operations  for  the  coming  season  they  were  confronted  with  a 
very  difficult  situation.  There  was  a  shortage  of  farm  labor 
estimated  at  33  per  cent. ;  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmers  had 
to  buy  was  exceedingly  high,  and  there  was  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  prices  of  farm  products.  All  these  things  added  to 
the  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  but,  nevertheless,  farmers  did  not 
hesitate;  they  realized  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them. 
To  meet  the  food  requirements  of  the  nation,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties,  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the 
largest  harvests  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

"  The  cost  of  producing  the  crops  which  are  now  being  mar- 
keted was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  yet  the  farmers  are  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  selling  them  on  a  falling  market. 
High  prices  ruled  while  they  were  bearing  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction, but  prices  began  to  fall  when  the  crops  had  about 
matured  and  were  ready  to  harvest. 


"Taking  all  crops  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  relative 
prices  on  March 'l  were  22  per  cent,  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year;  on  April  1  they  were  23  per  cent,  higher;  on  May  1, 
23  per  cent.;  on  June  1,  24  per  cent.;  on  July  1,  21  per  cent.; 
on  August  1  they  were  the  same  as  on  August  1  a  year  ago; 
September  1  they  were  8  per  cent,  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  on 
October   1,   10  per  cent,   lower. 

"Taking  all  crops  into  consideration,  from  present  prices  and 
tendencies,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  facing  a  shrink- 
age of  prices,  as  compared  with  last  year,  aggregating  more  than 
$2,500,000,000,  nearly  17. per  cent. 

"Under  existing  conditions  farmers  have  no  assurance  of 
receiving  adequate  prices  for  their  products.  .  .  .  The  American 
people  must  see  to  it  that  farmers  secure  credit  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  Only  thus  can  they  continue  to  supply  the  nation's 
demand  for  food." 

The  demand  for  more  extensive  credits  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  farm  organizations 
of  the  country  in  the  national 
capital.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  were  told  by  the 
delegates  that  efforts  of  defla- 
tion had  begun  with  the  farmer, 
that  the  banks  were  being  influ- 
enced against  lending  to  farmers, 
and  that  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  similar  organization 
should  be  revived  to  finance  ex- 
portation of  cotton.  Secretary 
Houston  told  a  delegation  call- 
ing for  financial  relief  that  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment "would  probably  create 
the  very  opposite  of  the  condi- 
tion you  seek  to  create."  He  told 
them  of  his  hope  that  the  banks 
of  the  country  would  continue  to 
aid  them  in  the  "gradual  and 
orderly  marketing"  of  their 
commodities,  and  said  further, 
as  quoted  in  the  press: 

"Much  has  been  said  about  contraction  of  credits.  There 
has  not  been  a  contraction  of  credits,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
expansion  of  credits. 

"I  think  the  banks,  as  evidenced  by  the  figures,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  what  they  can. 

"I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  an  effort  to  market 
commodities  gradually  and  an  effort  to  hold  them  back  from  the 
market  until  a  previously  fixt  price  is  reached." 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
denies  that  credits  had  been  withheld  in  agricultural  sections, 
and  says  that  the  Board  is  advised  by  officials  of  the  Reserve 
Banks  "that  credit  has  been  steadily  available  for  the  successive 
seasonal  requirements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  expect- 
ing that  its  availability  for  these  purposes  will  not  continue." 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  continues  the 
statement, 

"The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  increased  their 
holdings  of  agricultural  and  commercial  paper  by  more  than 
$500,000,000,  and  from  January  23  to  October  1,  1920.  increased 
their  issues  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  by  over  $460,000,000. 
At  the  same  time,  Federal  Reserve  Banks  having  surplus  fund- 
have  extended  accommodation  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
agricultural  and  live-stock  districts  by  means  of  discounts,  aggre- 
gating, on  October  1,  over  $225,000,000." 

The  .daily  press,  particularly  in  financial  centers,  thoroughly 
approve  the  stand  taken  by  our  financial  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington.    "Class  banking  is  at  an  end  in  this  country,"  the  New 


SHE    DOESN'T    KNOW    MUCH    ABOUT    BUSINESS. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News, 
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WE   CONSUMERS   OF  COTTON   DON  T   UNDERSTAND   IT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Disputck. 


DON1  r  DROP  vol  It  cotton! 
Hi  i-.un  i  hurl  you,  but  he  kin  make  you  hurt  yo'se'f!" 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

THE    COTTON   CRISIS— AS   SEEN   BY   PRODUCER   AND   CONSUMER. 


Y'.rk  World  sternly  admonishes  the  fanners;  and  it'  agriculture 

Dot  learned  the  lesson  until  now  "it  is  better  late  than  never." 

Possibly  in  time,  thi  Boston  M       Bureau  remarks,  "the  Reserve 

uthoriti    >  may  Bee  their  way  to  lower  rates  somewhat  all  around. 

But  to  make  exception  for  class  reason  would  obviously,  apart 

:i  all  other  objections,  open  the  deluge  gates  of  protest  and 

importunity."  And  in  one  of  the  chief  cotton  states  the  Columbia 

8   I       /,  thus  indorses  the  attitude  of  official  Washington: 

"Mr.  Houston,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  both  in  the 

t  church  and  the  right  pew.  as  the  \ista  is  disclosed  at  this 

trail.     Tin   Treasurj   is  ao1  going  to  call  on  the  al- 

d  citizens  of  the  I  uited   States  to  loan  it  more 

billion-  K)  thai   i1   can   lei    the  cotton,  wheat,  rye.  corn,  potato, 

peanut,  cabbage,  or  turnipgreen  growers  hold  their  products  off 

market  until  th.\  force  the  consumers  of  the  nation  to  pay 

ious  price-  for  the  same." 

A  carefully  prt  pared  answer  to  the  contentions  of  the  farmers' 

•icii-    i-   made   by    the    New    York    Evening   Post,   which 
ma  vii  conclusions  after  summing  up  what  has  happened, 

"not  during  the  war.  but   since  the  armistice": 

Bold  a'.  25  cents  a  pound  in  the  early  weeks  of  1919; 

•  Hi-  lasl  July,  in  the  face  of  estimates  of 

on  -nice  191  1.  of  an  extremely  rapid 

for  home  and  foreign  spinner-,  and  of  an  un- 

ply  held  over  from  the  crop  of  1919.     The  price  has 

falli  of  liquidation  of  those  'old-crop'  holdings) 

thi-  week.     The  cotton  growers'  associations  have 

the  jHirpo-  .  ir  thej  gel  th.-  chance,  of  forcing  it 

• 

d    by    t  he   tanner   |'or   hi-   w  heat    in 
;.«r.    1918,    the    armistice    month,    wa-    reported    by    tin1 

I).  q1     of    Agriculture   at    $2,095    per   bushel.     H    was 

and    -ah-   at    New    York     have    been     made, 

•  ■.    thi-  o'i     Termination  of  the  Government's 

F2.26  per  bushel  a1   Chicago  reestablished 

a  h  inly;  the  pri<-<   for  futurt   delivery 

Thi  contention  of  the  farmer  associations 
'hat   if  cred  ranted   for  the  purpose,  the  price 

13    r  $3.50;  1  hi-  with  a  large 

■  n    Europe,   with  an   American 

wh-  r  J  i'  Id.  and  with  much  the 

•   crop  in  the  historj  of  the  countr 

"  \\  •  of  material-  and  farm 

lab  resenl  prioi   unremunerative.     No  one  can 

ion  in  an  individual  'a-,   and  without 


particulars.  But  the  rise  in  labor  and  materials  will  hardly  have 
exceeded  100  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prewar  years.  The 
estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  already  referred  to, 
shows  that  whereas  the  average  price  for  wheat  received  by 
farmers  on  October  1  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913  was  83  \i  cents  per 
bushel,  the  average  price  in  October,  1920,  was  $2.14%,  and 
that  whereas  the  average  farmers'  price  of  cotton  at  the  same 
date  in  the  three  prewar  years  was  11^  cents  a  pound,  its  price 

on  the  first  of  the  present  month  was  25V^  cents 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  banks  are  now  extending 
all  proper  facilities  for  marketing  the  crops.  To  ask  them  for 
deliberate  assistance  in  calling  back  the  speculators  and  fore- 
st allers,  with  a  view  to  compelling  consumers  to  pay  again  the 
wholly  artificial  prices  of  last  spring,  and  to  do  so  in  this  hour  of 
strain  on  credit,  is  to  ask  them  to  surrender  their  place  as  in- 
telligent financiers." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dailies  which  believe  the  farmer 
has  a  just  grievance.  Farmers,  says  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch,  for  instance,  "do  not  expect  and  do  not  want  war-time 
prices,  but  they  do  expect  and  should  have  that  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  will  keep  them  from  ruin,  and  if  normal  credit 
is  being  withheld,  a  way  should  be  found  to  force  its  extension 
to  it."  To  a  representative  farm  journal  like  The  Oregon, 
Farmer  (Portland),  "it  seems  that  the  Government's  credit 
policy,  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Houston,  however  well  intended, 
can  have  only  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  great  farm  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  and,  therefore,  a  detrimental  effect  upon  all 
the  American  people."  Farmers,  declares  Wallaces1  Farmer 
(Des  Moines),  "are  getting  tired  of  the  system  which  assigns 
to  them  the  task  of  production  and  arrogates  to  others  the  right 
to  fix  prices  through  control  of  the  credit  machinery  of  the 
country.  If  that  system  is  continued  we  will  have  serious 
trouble  after  a  while." 

Yd  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  (Pittsburgh)  warns 
farmers  that  all  their  resistance  to  lower  prices  is  likely  to  be 
futile.  Prices  of  agricultural  staples,  it  says,  can  not  "be  kepi 
from  falling  if  the  current  conditions  of  trade  warrant  that  ten- 
dency, any  more  than  they  can  bo  kept  from  rising  when  current 
conditions  warranted  that,"  Farmers  must  accept  this  situa- 
tion just  as  labor  must  accept  lower  wages,  for  "neither  organized 
agriculture,  nor  organized  business,  nor  organized  labor  can 
prevent  the  inevitable." 
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Dispatches  to  the  New  York  papers  from  Atlanta  and  other 
Southern  cities  have  contained  spectacular  descriptions  of  the 
burning  of  barns  and  cotton-gins,  of  the  exploits  of  "night- 
riders,"  and  of  the  posting  of  anonymous  threats  in  order  to 
keep  farmers  from  selling  at  present  prices,  until,  one  writer 
remarks,  it  would  seem  that  the  slogan  "burn  a  bale"  had  re- 
placed the  "buy  a  bale"  of  a  few  years  ago.  Governors  of  the 
States  in  which  cotton  has  been  destroyed  have  issued  proc- 
lamations for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  disturbers. 
Southern  editors  protest  that  the  stories  of  night-riding  activities 
have  been  exaggerated  for  Northern  consumption,  yet  they  do 
not  ignore  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Important  dailies  like 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Charlotte  Observer,  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Birming- 
ham Age  Herald,  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  tell  their 
readers  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Houston  Post,  "resorting  to 
mob  law  by  scattered  bodies  of  producers  will  not  affect  the  price 
of  cotton  and  can  only  bring  discredit  to  the  cotton-growers." 
Reports  of  the  prevalence  of  arson,  they  observe,  will  make  it 
difficult  for  farmers  to  get  insurance,  and  are  likely  to  make 
bankers  chary  of  loaning  money  on  cotton  stocks  or  crops. 
These  papers  also  point  out  that  the  world  really  needs  every 


pound  of  cotton  grown  this  year,  and  that  the  present  price 
situation  must  eventually  respond  to  an  increasing  demand, 
especially  abroad.  They  advise  cotton  farmers  to  sell  a  portion 
of  their  crops  for  present  needs  while  holding  the  most  of  it  for  a 
better  market  later. 

Tn  a  Memphis  dispatch  to  the  financial  page  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  we  read  that  the  cotton  price  now  prevailing  "will 
not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  picking,  ginning,  and  marketing  for 
the  low  grades,"  therefore  these  grades  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
left  unpicked.  The  banks  in  the  South  "are  now  encouraging 
acceptance  of  ruling  prices  for  enough  of  the  crop  to  enal>l<> 
accounts  to  be  met  and  the  pressure  to  be  relieved,  at  the  same 
time  advising  that  it  be  done  gradually,"  and  the  Post's  Memphis 
correspondent  goes  on  to  interpret  opinion  in  the  cotton  States: 

"As  usual,  there  are  charges  of  conspiracies,  unfair  methods, 
and  speculative  domination,  while  politics  is  given  credit  for 
much  of  the  success  of  the  bear  party.  But  the  best  thought  in 
business  circles  freely  admits  that  world  economic  conditions  are 
chiefly  responsible.  The  outbursts  of  veiled  threats,  directed 
chiefly  at  ginners,  and  some  sporadic  instances  of  incendiarism, 
have  not  been  regarded  seriously,  tho  given  great  and  undue 
prominence  by  the  press,  because  they  came  from  irresponsible 
people,  the  lowest  strata  of  the  producing  sections." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  career  of  the  profiteer:  overcharges;  under  charges. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  war  bled  Italy  white  or  red. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

It  looks  as  if  woman's  sphere  is  going  to  be  the  entire  globe. — Salt  Lake 
City  Citizen. 

The  two  major  parties  enter  the  home  stretch  a  League  apart. — Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot. 

About  the  only  thing  that  will  make  gasoline  drop  is  a  leaky  tank. — 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

Only  one  thing  in  this  country  is  dry,  and  that  is  the  Presidential 
campaign. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Another  trouble  about  the  growth  of  the  country  is  that  it  inevitably 
means  more  Congressmen. — Nashville  Banner. 

Before  taking  the  teeth  out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Senate  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  give  it  gas. — New  York  World. 

Patience,  Europe.  We  can't  bother  with  these  little  world-problems 
until  we  decide  who  is  to  get  the  office. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  had  said  as  little  in  other  campaigns  as  in  this,  he  might 
now  be  a  member  of  the  ex-Presidents'  Club. — New  York  World. 

Those  lower  prices  must  be  coming  through  Mr.  Burleson's  justly 
celebrated  postal  service. — Omaha  Bee. 

If  you've  got  to  use  a  hammer, 
build  a  house. — Columbus  Citizen. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  is 
taken  from  the  American  public  yearly 
by  salesmen  of  worthless  securities. 
Bamum  was  right. — Buffalo  News. 

Our  observation  is  that  those  who 
are  pitying  the  Armenians  are  not 
those  who  have  bought  rugs  from 
them. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

There  are  two  distinct  opinions 
of  profiteers.  One  is  held  by  the 
profiteers  themselves  and  the  other  is 
held  by  everybody  else. — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

Coolidge  says  he  hasn't  bought 
any  shoes  in  two  years.  Neither  have 
we.  But  we  have  bought  things 
that  looked  like  shoes. — Associated 
Editors  (Chicago) . 

The  campaign  has  gone  far  enough 
for  any  one  to  see  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  peaceful,  warlike,  benef- 
icent, dangerous,  practical,  and  vision- 
ary affair. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

A  N  ew  York  paper  tells  of  a  group 
of  tenants  who  banded  together  and 
bought  their  apartment  building. 
Lots  of  other  tenants  have  paid  for 
apartment  buildings  but  never  got 
the  deeds  to  them. — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman, 


They  got  all  our  money  and  then  lowered  the  prices.- 

Citizen. 


-Salt  Lake  City 


°*"$AU*C%\ 


The  British  ship  of  state  is  encountering  adverse  Gaels. — Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot. 

A  "Red"  sunset  in  Russia  would  be  a  promising  weather  forecast. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

What  the  West  needs  is  more  reclamation  and  less  declamation. — 
Pasadena  Star-News. 

Those  Italian  workers  who  seized  a  railroad  and  started  to  run  it  have 
given  it  back. — Detroit  News. 

We  shall  soon  be  privileged  to  elect  a  President,  and  some  day  we  may 
be  permitted  to  select  one. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  these  queer  days  you  can't  tell  whether  a  hand  reaching  for  a  hip 
pocket  is  a  threat  or  a  promise. — Baltimore  Sun. 

If  the  Hague  Tribunal  be  given  teeth,  let  us  hope  wisdom-teeth  will  be 
provided  as  well  as  canines. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

One  has  to  admit  that  the  New  York  Police  Department  has  the  most 
magnificent  collection  of  clues  in  existence. — New  York  World. 

The  Shipping  Board  had  better  reinspect  the  riveting  those  ball-players 
did  while  they  were  at  work  in  the  shipyards. — New  York  World. 

Very  frequently  a  fight  for  the  right  degenerates  into  a  quarrel  for  what 

is  left. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  News.* 

Dkscendixg  prices,  like  falling 
stars,  always  seem  to  fall  in  some 
other  place. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

WE#look  for  the  question  to  come 
up  almost  any  time  now  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  for  a  Democrat  to  marry 
a  Republican. — Tulsa  Tribune. 

Would  Mr.  Harding  indorse  the 
battle-cry  of  the  six  hundred:  "Half 
a  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league 
onward! " — Springfield  Republican. 

Balls  made  from  newspapers  and 
soaked  in  kerosene  are  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  coal.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe. — Colorado  Springs 
Telegraph. 

Liquor,  smuggled  from  Mexico,  is 
selling  for  $45  a  quart  in  Texas  oil- 
fields. This  explains  why  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  so  much  oil  stock. 
— Columbus  Citizen. 

Sometimes  it  appears  that  nothing 
has  gone  down  except  what  you  are 
trying  to  sell  or  else  that  everything 
has  gone  down  except  what  you  are 
trying  to  buy. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman . 

CAMPAIGN  orators  seldom  accept 
invitations  to  rido  with  the  engineer 
like  the  candidates  do.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  orators  don't  like  to 
get  that  close  to  an  air-brake. — 
Detroit  News. 


OVER    THE    HILL    TO    THE    I'OORHOl  SE." 

— Harding  in  die  Brooklyn  Eugu 
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A   LETTER   FROM   MR.  HERBERT   HOOVER 

American  Relief  Administration 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  Chairman 

controlling  the  operations  of 

The  European  Children's  Fund 
The  American  Relief  Administration  Warehouses 


October  19,  1920 


To  the  Publishers, 
"The  Literary  Digest," 
New  York  City. 


Gentlemen : 

In  our  several  discussions  of  last  summer,  I  urged  you  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  American  charitable  relief  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  work  then  carried  on  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  in  support, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  more  than  3,500,000  waif,  undernourished  and  orphaned 
children. 

Now  that  your  treasurer  has  returned  from  Europe,  I  venture  again  to 
bring  the  matter  to  your  attention. 

As  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  with  a  liberal 
appropriation  from  Congress,  I  administered  measures  of  economic  relief  to 
Europe  from  soon  after  the  Armistice  until  the  summer  of  1919,  when  our  gov- 
ernmental intervention  ceased.   As  one  of  the  measures  inaugurated  during  that 
first  winter,  we  cared  for  some  6,000,000  waif,  undernourished,  sick,  and  or- 
phaned children.   Conditions  were  improved  early  in  the  year  of  1920,  but  there 
still  remained  more  than  3,500,000  children  so  pitiably  in  need  that  America 
could  not  desert  them.   In  every  country  in  the  areas  of  destitution  we  have 
developed  Local  Committees,  aggregating  over  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  distribution,  while  local  charity,  municipalities,  and 
their  governments  provide  not  only  all  local  expenditure,  but  also  such 
local  supplies  as  are  available.   My  colleagues  and  myself  had  hoped  to  return 
to  our  own  personal  avocations,  but  could  not  conscientiously  do  so.   With 
remainders  of  various  funds,  and  with  the  help  of  contributions  from  racial 
organizations  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  cooperation  with  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  later  with  the  Friends'  Service  Committee 
(Quakers) ,  who  went  into  Germany,  we  organized  on  a  voluntary  basis  the  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  of  child  care  in  the  most  distressed  areas.   In 
this,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  provided  an  efficient  and  devoted  group  of  young  women. 
During  this  period,  happily,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  carried 
medical  and  general  attention  to  some  additional  100,000  children.   That  there 
have  been  few  deaths  from  starvation  and  cold  among  the  children  has  been 
due  solely  to  American  charity  and  American  backing. 

We  now  face  the  third  winter,  and  although  it  has  been  possible  with 
recuperation  of  last  harvest  to  retire  from  some  countries,  leaving  their 
children  in  the  care  of  capable  committees  which  we  organized  and  trained, 
yet  other  areas  are  in  even  worse  condition,  and  some  3,500,000  children  again 
call  to  the  heart  and  resources  of  America  for  those  daily  supplies  of  milk, 
fats,  clothing,  that  are  not  available  in  their  own  countries  and  that  are 
vital  to  their  survival  and  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  physical  well-being. 

Our  resources  will  be  exhausted  in  January. 

We  have  asked  other  American  organizations  to  lift  the  further  responsi- 
bility of  this  work  from  our  shoulders,  but  so  far  none  of  them  has  felt  able 
to  assume  the  gigantic  task.   We  must  not  step  aside  and  permit  the  specter  of 
death,  in  the  form  of  hunger  and  cold,  to  haunt  these  helpless  ones  this  winter, 
yet  we  cannot  continue  without  help.   No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  the  many  home 
burdens  of  our  own  people,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  care  for  our  own  and  still 
protect  these  forlorn  victims  of  war.   Upon  their  development  will  depend  much 
of  Europe's  stability  in  the  next  generation,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether 
they  are  to  survive  or  to  be  left  to  die  or  become  unfit  for  a  useful  part  in 
the  future.   This  is  a  charge  upon  the  American  heart,  and  America  cannot  fail 
in  her  solicitude  for  these  little  ones. 

Twenty-three  million  dollars  must  be  raised  without  delay,  and  remembering 
the  new  heart  you  put  into  the  Commission  for  relief  in  Belgium  in  the  dark 
hours  of  1916,  I  come  to  you  again.    Yours  faithfully, 

HH.AK  HERBERT  HOOVER. 

Our  reply  to   Mr.  Hoover  appears  on  the  page  opposite 
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THE   SLAUGHTER  OF  THE   INNOCENTS 


WHEN  JESUS  CHRIST  came  upon  the  earth,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  to  save  all  mankind,  his  mere 
coming  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  material  interests 
of  a  few  people  of  that  period,  notably  King  Herod,  who  promptly 
decided  to  dispose  of  this  "interloper,"  and  sent  forth  his 
soldiers  with  orders  to  slay  all  the  children  of  two  years  old  and 
under.  Thus  was  consummated  the  most  atrocious  crime  against 
innocent  childhood  ever  committed  up  to  that  time.  It  has 
come  down  to  us  through  all  the  ages  in  song  and  story,  and 
master  painters  have  pictured  it  on  marvelous  canvases. 

To-day  passing  in  review,  as  we  look  out  through  the  windows 
of  our  comfortable  homes  in  this  great  and  happy  land,  are  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  helpless  children,  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  greatest  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity.  It  matters 
not,  as  we  gaze  in  the  direction  of  these  children,  that  our  eyes 
must  stretch  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  we  still  can 
see  them  and  we  still  can  hear  them,  if  we  wish  to  do  so;  and 
we  can  not  help  hearing  the  tragic,  appeal  in  their  voices  and  see- 
ing their  tiny  arms  stretched  out  to  us,  and  their  searching  eyes 
looking  into  our  souls,  as  they  say,  "Help  us,  or  we  perish."  And 
if  we  fail  to  listen  to  this  great  call  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
God's  helpless  children;  if  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  this  great 
demand  of  duty,  we  will  be  just  as  guilty  of  the  "slaughter  of 
the  innocents"  as  was  Herod,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  these  lands,  swept  by  death  and  filled  with  tragedies  too 
deep  for  tears,  a  sum  of  human  suffering  is  being  written  greater 
perhaps  than  for  all  ages  gone  by.  The  mind  grows  numb  and 
the  heart,  sick  from  a  constant  recital  of  tales  of  such  tragedy  as 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  twentieth  century  could  hold. 

And  so,  when  we  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  printed 
on  the  opposite  page,  telling  us  that  America  must  not  allow 
hunger  and  cold  to  return  to  this  mass  of  3,500,000  helpless 
children  our  soul  was  stirred  and  the  hot  blood  surged  up  in 
our  heart.  We  felt  it  was  our  imperative  duty  to  use  all  the 
power  God  has  given  us  to  aid  this  noble-hearted  American  in 
continuing  the  work  of  saving  human  lives  to  which  he  has 
devoted  unsparingly,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  his  tremen- 
dous energy  and  administrative  genius  during  the  past  six  years, 
in  which  time  he  and  his  American  colleagues  have  administered 
two  billions  of  dollars  of  relief  funds  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  a  total  overhead  expense  of  only  three-eighths  of  one  per 
cent.,  without  any  remuneration  to  the  American  directors. 
Now  he  asks  us  all  to  help  save  the  children  who  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  starvation  this  coming  winter. 

There  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  wrecked  homes,  and  farms, 
and  factories;  in  cities  crowded  with  masses  of  refugees  without 
sustaining  food  for  children,  through  the  destruction  of  live 
stock;  seeds  for  planting,  raw  materials,  tools,  and  machinery 
gone;  great  areas  with  everything  burned,  or  looted,  or  smashed; 
vast  unemployment  for  workers;  no  means  of  subsistence;  a 
land  of  economic  ruin,  of  mutilated  life,  and  lingering  death; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all — the  little  children. 

In  long  lines  they  are  waiting  at  the  American  food-kitchens. 
Will  the  food  be  there  for  them?  Will  they  be  turned  away? 
There  are  no  happy,  healthy  faces  in  those  long  lines — not  one. 
You  have  seen  rags  and  barefooted  children,  but  never  so 
many  little  boys  and  girls  literally  drest  in  tatters.  Soon  it  will 
be  very  cold,  and  for  those  bare  little  feet  and  legs  and  arms 
there  is  nothing  at  home  to  put  on. 

Hollow  faces  and  shrunken  bodies  are  so  common  that  their 
real  condition  does  not  become  evident  until  we  inquire  more 
closely,  and  then  we  find  that  most  of  them  are  from  one  to  five 
years  back  in  their  growth.  Children  of  eight  years  old  have 
not  reached  the  normal  size  of  two  and  a  half.  They  are  just 
learning  to  stand  alone.  Others  almost  as  old  can  not  yet  stand 
on  their  feet.  Their  arms,  and  legs,  and  spines,  and  chests  are 
twisted  and  warped.  The  flesh  and  skin  are  shriveled  on  their 
bones.  It  is  surprizing  that  life  can  still  exist  there.  If  they 
can  have  food  they  will  gradually  regain  their  health  and  strength, 
but  with  most  of  them  it  is  a  question  of  now  or  never.  Starva- 
tion  and  tuberculosis  will  not  wait. 

In  Poland  alone  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  such  children 
must  be  cared  for.  In  Latvia  and  Esthonia  the  people  are  living 
mostly  on  a  diet  made  from  potato-flour,  oat-flour,  and  sawdust. 
In  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries of  central  and  southeastern  Europe,  two  millions  more  are 
in  dire  need  of  food;   and  who  stops  to  ask  regarding  creed,  or 


race,  or  nationality  when  a  little  child  is  starving?  Children 
are  just  children  the  world  over,  and  the  great  American  heart 
is  big  enough  to  care  for  them  all. 

But  the  appeal  now  is  not  for  all.  The  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  children  in  immediate  danger  of  starvation,  if  this  organization 
fails,  who  must  have  food  at  once,  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number.  The  hungry  children  of  those  destitute  countries  have 
been  examined  by  competent  physicians,  and  only  those  whose 
wasted  little  bodies  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  weight,  and 
whose  endurance  of  hunger  has  reached  the  end  which  merges 
into  actual  starvation,  are  admitted  to  the  American  kitchens 
and  given  one  meal  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  turn  away  thousands 
of  hungry  boys  and  girls — to  hear  them  ask,  pleadingly,  "Do  I 
weigh  too  much?"  "Am  I  not  thin  enough?"  "Can't  I  come 
any  more?"  But  this  restricting  of  food  to  the  extreme  cases  is 
compulsory,  because  there  isn't  enough  for  all. 

And  these  neediest  ones  can  not  reach  the  kitchens  through 
the  cold  winds  and  the  snow  barefooted  and  in  the  pitiful  rags 
which  form  only  a  partial  covering  for  their  bodies.  They  must 
have  clothes.  Each  outfit  consists  of  one  pair  of  warm  woolen 
stockings,  one  pair  of  boots,  and  a  little  overcoat.  This  one  meal 
a  day,  and  these  boots,  stockings,  and  little  coats  can  be  sup- 
plied only  if  we  give  them.  If  we  do  not,  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  by  cold  and  starvation  will  be  appalling. 

Among  the  more  than  two  million  men  and  women  who  will 
read  this  page  there  is  not  one — there  can  not  be  a  single  one — 
whose  heart  will  not  respond  gladly  and  eagerly  to  the  challenge 
of  this  great  need.  We  are  asked,  you  with  us,  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  raising  twenty-three  million  dollars  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  children  and  save  them  from  death  this  winter. 
It  can  be  done.  It  shall  be  done!  The  Literary  Digest 
knows  its  readers  and  the  deep  earnestness,  the  quick  sympathy, 
the  great-hearted  generosity  they  always  show  when  any  real 
human  need  calls  to  them.  You  have  never  been  called  upon  in 
vain.  We  are  counting  on  you  now  with  a  great  confidence.  We 
know,  also,  how  truly  you  represent  the  American  spirit,  which 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  and  three  millions  more  in  this 
big  land  of  plenty,  a  spirit  which  leaps  ready  at  every  such  call, 
and  is  never  weary  in  well-doing.  We  are  not  a  hermit  nation, 
isolated  from  the  world,  when  suffering  and  want  cry  out  to  us 
from  anywhere  under  the  sun.  A  great,  a  beautiful,  and  heart- 
sustaining  hope  supports  these  stricken  people — America  will 
come  to  their  relief.  For  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  where 
famine  stalks,  one  name  and  one  alone  is  synonymous  with 
rescue  and  hope — and  that  name  is  America. 

The  small  individual  unit  of  ten  dollars  will  provide  the  coat 
and  boots  and  stockings  and  one  meal  a  day  for  one  child  this 
winter.  We  urge  our  readers — we  urge  every  one  whose  eyes 
are  on  these  words — to  give  quickly  as  many  of  these  units  as 
possible,  to  buy  for  themselves  that  precious  and  priceless  thing, 
the  life  of  a  little  child — as  many  of  them  as  they  can,  and  every 
one  will  be  a  shining  star  in  an  eternal  crown.  It  was  the  Divine 
Lover  of  little  children,  who  came  to  earth  as  a  little  child,  and 
who  reigns  now  as  the  King  of  Glory,  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."     He  does  not,  forget,  nor  fail  to  reward. 

So  deeply  do  we  ourselves  feel  the  urgency  of  this  great  need, 
knowing  all  the  facts,  that  we  should  feel  a  heavy  burden  of 
guilt  if  we  did  not  go  beyond  anything  we  have  felt  possible  here- 
tofore in  order  to  save  these  innocent  children  from  suffering  and 
death.  Therefore,  The  Literary  Digest  will  start  this  fund 
with  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  feed  and  clothe  twenty-five  hundred 
little  boys  and  girls  this  winter.  What  an  inspiration  it  will  be 
to  all  of  us — what  an  inspiration  and  example  to  many  thousands 
who  may  be  uncertain  how  much  to  give — if  in  the  very  first 
week  there  shall  be  a  great  shower  of  checks  for  $1,000,  for  $5,000, 
for  $10,000,  as  well  as  a  deluge  of  smaller  amounts,  to  send  the 
fund  rolling  on  toward  the  necessary  twenty-three  millions. 
Let  us  all  see  again  what  the  father's  heart  is  like  in  this  great 
rich  land  of  America.  Let  us  have  again  a  wondrous  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  American  motherhood.  Let  us  have  a  greal 
outpouring  of  love  and  helpfulness  in  the  name  of  him  who  said 
"Feed  my  lambs!" 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail  them  direct  to  The  Literary  Digest. 
Every  remittance  will  be  acknowledged,  and  The  Literary 
Digest  will  be  responsible  for  every  dollar  contributed,  to  sec 
that  it  goes,  without  one  penny  deducted,  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  given.  Address  Child-Feeding,  The  Literary 
Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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ALL  THE   WORLD   WATCHING   THE   AMERICAN   ELECTION 
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NEVER  BEFORE  has  an  American  election  been  Fraughl 
with  bo  much   meaning  to   the  resl    of  i In-   world,   to 
judge  Mom  the  anxiety  evident  in  the  comment  of  the 
pn  ss      In  fact,  iliiv  became  so  evident  as  the  campaign 
•i  that  we  senl  out  an  inquiry   to  the  press  abroad  asking 
r  views  on  our    political  struggle    Tor    the    benefit    of  our 
ders.     The  replies  range  from  a  tone  of  ardenl    hope   that 
whether  the  next    President    be  Mr.   Harding  or  Mr.  Cox,  his 
election    will   clear   away    the  after-mists   of    war    which    have 

from    the    Peace    Treatj     and 
through  d  of  distrusl   and 

cynicism  to    utter    dismaj    that 
the   United    States,    which    was 
capable  and  courageous  enougli 
help  win  the   war.  seems   to 
k  the   intelligence   to   reali  i 
^ln-  must  also  help  win  t  he  peace. 
A  writer  in  the  London   /,'• 
/,'•  goes  so  far  as  to  -a\ 

il  t  he  >  lection  of  a  new  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  "is 
of  greater  importance  to  the 
wasted  countries  of  Europe  than 
America  herself,  because  for 
the  New  World  it  is  merely  a 
on  oi  n\  al  candidates  and 
rival  parties,  bul  for  the  rest  of 

world  the  issue  is  future  existence."     Less  gloomy  as  an  indi- 

■  In-  wide-spread  comment    on    the  campaign    is    the 

ort  by  an  American  correspondent   in  London  of  a  conversa- 

between  two  Covenl   Garden  market-men,  who  evidently 

consider  the  Presidencj  a  lid- join 

"Ho,  Bill,"  Baid  one.     "They're  all  excited  in  America." 
yes?     Why?" 

Wilson  i-  -o  sj.-k  that  they  have  got  bo  gel  another 
Presidi  nt." 

In  some  countries,  notably  Italy  and  Poland,  I  Ireece  and  ( !zecho- 

akia,  domestic  problems  of  the  pasl  few  months  have  been 

erwhelmii  absorb  completely  the  attention  of  their 

rtb  less,  we  havi  a  mass  of  opinion  here  from 

en   countries   in    Europe  and   Asia   where  the 

American  Pn  sidential  campaign  of  1920  is  being  recorded  for  the 

traction  of  futui  rations  of  statesmen.     Some  of  these 

«pu  al,  as  the  lament  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Frederic 

Harrison  in  the  London  /  R     ew  that  "no  American 

■iiii-atioii  and  restoration  of  Europe  can  be  ex- 

VI  arch,  1921,  and,  indeed,  little  if  any,  and  that 

doubtful,  during  thai    .Mar  at   all."      To  Mr.    Harrison   this 

nomentous  and  nil  of  the  world'-  high 

n  '"  in  the  making  of  peace 
In- did  in  tl.  r.     Hut  more  sanguine  Europeans 

diet  ion  ni    I'n  mier   Lloj  d   '  leorge  in 

\! ■  ■  bal  In-  lii-lii •-. i  -  "  America 

will  Presidential  election,"  while  some  French 

><\r  ich   prophecy    by   saying   that 

America  w  ill  "go  into  not   \\  ilson's 

,•-." 

jliah,  French,  and  Oerman  press  there  is  a  strong 

•   Mr.  Harding  will  In-  the  next   President.     Among 

infidence  are  tin-  " unprecedented 


•a^Mm 


disfavor"  into  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Administration  have 

fallen,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country  think  it   is  the 

"turn"  of  the  Republicans  to  get  into  office,  as  the  Democrats 
have  had  their  "share  of  opportunities  and  'spoils'  during  the 
pasl  eight  years."  That  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  election  of  a 
President  should  he  decided  according  to  the  mere  wish  for 
change  is  deplored  by  some  French  journals,  among  them  the 
Paris  Liberti.  In  the  organ  of  the  "Comito  France-Amorique," 
France-Elais-Unis,  we  find  a  parallel  sketch  of  the  Democratic 

and   Republican  candidates  as  follows: 


LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS    I  LAC. 

— Dailij  Express  (London). 


"Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Cox, 
both  attractive  and  wholly  hon- 
orable  men,  who  up  to  now  have 
not  played  a  loading  role,  repre- 
sent, nevertheless,  the  average 
American  opinion  on  all  essen- 
I  ial  matters.  Mr.  Harding  voted 
for  the  League  of  Nations  with 
Ihe  reservations  of  Senator 
Lodge,  and  Mr.  Cox  would 
accept  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  in  this  form.  Both  seem 
inclined  to  favor  a  more  liberal 
application  of  the  prohibition 
law.  Both  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory military  service,  but. 
recognize  the  necessity  of  some 
military  instruction  to  youth  in 
schools,  which  shall  be  volun- 
tary. Finally,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,. they  consider  that  the  hour  has  struck  when  the  United 
States  should  concentrate  all  its  attention  on  domestic  problems, 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  next  President  shall  be  to  follow  a 
strictly  American  policy  without,  for  all  that,  losing  all  interest 
in  Europe." 

On  this  point  a  writer  in  the  Retiue  de  1'arix  (October  1) 
observes: 

"Between  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
America's    foreign    policy   a  year    from    now    there   will    perhaps 

he  the  same  breach  as'  hot  ween  the  pacifist  neutrality  of  America 
in  1916  and  its  war-enthusiasm  from  1917  to  1918.  And  t'his 
because  events  will  show  that,  the  policy  of  isolation  is  an 
anachronism,  .lust  as  she  had  to  convince  the  United  States 
that  she  was  lighting  a  war  of  freedom,  so  Furope  will  know 
how,  perhaps,  to  convince  the  United  Stales  once  more,  and 
this  time  to  Hie  belief  that  B"hfl  is  working  for  a  peace  of  freedom. 
The  American  people  have  too  much  respect  for  facts,  too  much 
inclination  toward  cooperation  and  disinterested  consideration, 
that  they  should  find  lasting  satisfaction  in  concentrated  egoism. 
They  are  not  of  those  who  encompass  themselves  with  hymns 
of  hate  and  bask  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  outlawed." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  the  conviction  of  various 
German  newspapers  that  America  is  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  all  appurtenances  thereof,  and  looks  to  Senator 
Harding  to  drag  it  out  of  the  quagmire  of  international  politics 
into  which  it  was  "h-d  by  President  Wilson."  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  adverse  critics  of  President  Wilson,  whether  they  write 
in  England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  he  could  not  have  at- 
tained a  higher  pinnacle  in  their  dislike  if  he  had  deliberately 
sought  such  eminence.  The  Pan-German  Berliner  Post  thinks 
thai  "beyond  doulit  ihe  overwhelming  majority  in  the  United 
Stall-  is  displeased  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  will)  the 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Council."  What  is  more,  "neither  the 
Republican,  Democratic,  nor  any  other  party  group,  possibly 
excepting  the  pro-Fnglish  Zionists,  are  decided  on  unconditional 
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adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  it  stands  to-day."  We 
are  told  also  with  much  regret  on  the  part  of  this  observer  that 
"Senator  Lodge  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  the  time 
between  the  Versailles  and  the  Spa  conferences,  could  easily 
have  seized  the  standard  and  unleashed  a  movement  which 
would  have  given  President  Wilson's  European  policy  the  coup 
dc  grace — a  merciful  knockout."     We  read  then: 

"Opposition  to  President  Wilson  personally,  and  above  all  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Versailles  Treaty,  has  largely 
characterized  the  campaign.  On  the  retentive  chances  of  the 
candidates  it  is  difficult  to  express  a  verdict  at  this  time.  Ohio 
is  of  great  importance  for  Governor  Cox,  and  the  Democrats 
have  a  good  chance  in  that  State.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  thought  in  America  that  this  is  a  Republican  year. 
The  country  districts  are  favorably  affected  by  certain  sections 
of  the  Republican  platform.  The  Democratic  platform  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  prohibition.  All  signs  point  to  the  fact 
that  internal  questions  are  the  big  issues  of  this  Presidential 
election,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  President  Wilson,  who 
wished  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of 
Nations  the  decisive  issue,  has  failed." 

To  examine  in  detail  European  editorial  opinion,  as  exprest 
in  replies  to  our  inquiry,  we  begin  with — 

ENGLAND 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  considers  Governor  Cox  "a 
politician  whose  type  and  record  are  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  his  Republican  rival,  Senator  Harding,"  and  it 
observes: 

"The  rule  of  the  'bosses'  at  American  party  conventions  is 
much  less  secure  than  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  first  occasion  since  1892  on  which  they  have  imposed 
their  choice  upon  both  party  conventions  alike. 

"The  similarity  of  the  candidates  will  throw  into  more  than 


to  the  mere  initial  "Z,"  finds  "a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  underlying  both  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms," and  thinks  this  may  be  safely  regarded  as  expressing 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people.     What 


EUROPE    AT    THE    AMERICAN    DENTIST'S. 

"  The  bad  tooth,  Germany,  has  lost  its  gold  filling,  but  the  root  is 
sound.    Perhaps  some  American  gold  filling  would  be  worth  while." 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin) . 

usual  prominence  the  points  of  difference  in  their  'platforms,'  or, 
as  we  sli  juld  say,  programs.  These  points  are  not  overnumerous." 

in   The  Fortnightly  Review  also,  a  contributor,  who  emphasizes 
;  he  sources  of  his  judgments  by  confining  his  sign  of  authorship 


UNITED    THEY    STAND,    DIVIDED  ? 

— The  People   (London). 

the  outcome  of  this  policy  may  be  no  man  can  say  at  this  time, 
and  "Z"  proceeds: 

"The  United  States  is  still  technically  at  war  with  Germany. 
This  state  of  affairs  must  be  ended.  The  American  people 
favor  a  League  of  Nations  to  end  war  and  bring  about  disarma- 
ment, but  in  just  what  form  this  desire  will  be  presented  to  the 
world  later  on  is  still  to  be  written.  America  will  make  peace 
with  Germany  in  good  time  and  in  her  own  way.  A  definite 
proposition  for  an  international  League  and  for  disarmament 
will  also  be  forthcoming.  These  things  are  inevitable,  but  just 
how  they  will  come  about  is  outside  the  realm  of  reasonably 
accurate  conjecture  at  the  present  moment.  It  now  seems 
possible  that  no  national  policy  toward  a  treaty  with  Germany 
or  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  declared  before  next  winter 
and  even  possibly  before  next  March,  when  it  is  likely  that  the 
newly  elected  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  important  and  pressing  un- 
finished business." 

A  very  influential  newspaper  in  England  is  The  Yorkshire 
Post  (Leeds),  which  admits  that  the  intervention  of  America  in 
European  politics — "one  of  the  most  important  changes  which 
the  war  brought  about  in  the  current  of  world  history" — has  not 
been  without  "its  regrettable  features,  at  least  in  the  sequel.'* 
But  the  future  is  still  an  open  book,  and  "  we  gather  that  should 
Mr.  Harding  secure  election,  he  is  likely  to  turn  the  current 
in  a  direction  favorable  to  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  settlement, 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  of  the  many  international 
problems  still  awaiting  solution."     This  daily  proceeds: 

"While  noting  these  satisfactory  aspects  of  the  nomination, 
we  would  not  insist  unduly  on  the  prospect  of  all  working 
smoothly  in  the  relations  between  Europe  and  America,  even 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Harding's  return.  There  are  influences  in 
American  political  life  strong  enough,  under  the  pressure  of  party 
and  personal  interests,  to  deflect  the  best  intentions  even  of  a 
man  having  powers  so  unique  as  those  wielded  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  these  influences  at  work 
to  frustrate  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Harding  seems  likely  to  take 
warning  from  his  example." 

The  Presidential  election,  according  to  the  London 
Times,  "will   in   all   probability   be   fought  on  domestic   issues, 
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NOT    MOBTG  U.KD. 
[j.  s.  A    Ri  pi  blh  sn  Party — "Guess  I  ain't  mortgaged  to  that  old 
European  party  on  the  other  ride!  " — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

and  not   upon   th<    qui  stion  of 
..•  of  Nations  or  no  League 

Nations.*'  and  it  remarks: 

•This  may  very  wel]  be,  and 

•  i-  our  profound  belief  thai 
the  ultimate  issue  to  be  derided 
by  the  American  people  at  the 
polls  in  November  is  and  must  be 
I  his:  In  what  temper  and  to  what 

e  shall  theyforsake  their  old 
.'  That  they  will  forsake 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  li  is 
ai  much  beyond  their  power  to 
step  bach  into  isolation  as  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  this  country  to 
return  to  conditions  which  ended 
with  the  nineteenth  century. 
Forces  si  ill  imperfectly  realized 
have  been  Bel  Loose,  which  must 
draw  the  United  States  and  Greal 
Britain  with  them,  and  a  Mind 
refusal  to  recognize  the  facl  will 
avail  nothing.  The  tinn-  call 
for  a  courageous  acceptance  of 
thine- as  they  ar«\  a- a  first  con- 

•i  of  their  e\  entual  improve- 
ment.    We  live  in  a  sick  world, 

I    we    mtl-t    i-otlt  illlle  to  live  in 

it  if  we  are  to  set  about  the  business  of  cure.  This  it  is  which  gives 
to  the  American  election  an  importance  far  transcending  the 
boundari)  -  of  |  he  1  'nited  States.  It-conduct  is  the  affair  of  the 
American  people  alone.  1ml  its  issue  is  the  concern  of  all  the 
world.     Our  inter*  perhaps  deeper  than  that  of  other  coun- 

nd  the  reason  for  it  naturally  lies  in  our  common  history 
and  in  ideal-  long  shared.     These  together  give  us  the  right  to 
ni  the  result   wifti  confidence,  sure  that  the  deep  humanity 
and  sturdy  rectitude  of  judgment  which  are  the  heritage  of  men 
of  English  speech  will  once  again  prevail." 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Harding,  a  "dark-horse"  candidate, 
impresses  the  Mirminirhain  Mail,  "a-  one  more  proof  of  tho 
element  of  incalculal lilit j   which  enter  mlarly  into  Ameri- 

can politic-,  especially  in  connection  with  the  convention  for  the 
oho  Pn  -ideiitial  candidate  ."  and  it  adds: 

'"The    par",    leadei  -are.   when   the  convention   is  likely 

to  tx-  gptii    between   two  or  three  strong  men,  each  with  the 

defects  of  hiavirtui  in  reserve  some  quiet,  unobtrusive, 

table  figures  unpledged  to  inconvenient   doctrines,  with 

a  minds  on  most  of  the  problems  which  are  sure  to  come  up 
for  decision,  and  in  tune  with  the  greal  body  of  middle  opinion 

of  the   par'  -      -'.hen  one  of  tl  i "' 1 1 !   playing  off 

of  the  non-  the  choice  of  tin-  con  \  (  nl  ion, 

there  :  -ure  judgment  behind  tin-  'surprize.' 

.nation  of  Mr.  Hard  tioice." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  declares  that  the  line  "now  being 
taken  by  tho  Republican  party  in  the  electoral  campaign  is 
much  more  definitely  in  favor  of  American  isolation  than  it  was 
three  months  ago,"  and  it  continues: 

•'Senator  Harding's  recent  speeches  Have  had  a  strong  anti- 
League  tinge,  and  his  latest  utterance  is  to  tho  effect  that  he  is 
against  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  system  created  at 
Versailles.  Meanwhile,  the  President  has  provided  his  Repub- 
lican opponents  with  an  effective  controversial  weapon  by 
refusing  to  take  steps  for  tho  annulment  of  the  commercial 
treaties  which  are  affected  by  the  new  American  Shipping  Act. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  had  decided  upon  action,  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment would  have  found  itself  in  diplomatic  conflict  with  all 
the  maritime  Powers  of  the  world;  but  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion, fully  aware  of  the  value  of  its  weapon,  ignores  this  point 
and  attacks  the  President  for  his  'un-American'  attitude. 
Senator  Harding  announces  that  the  time  has  come  for  America 
to  take  her  place  as  a  sea-carrier;  she  has  the  ships,  the  seamen, 
and  the  cargoes.  The  position  at  present  being  taken  is  purely 
political,  for  the  powerful  export  interests  have  been  insisting 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  Shipping  Act  as  it  stands  would 
be  disastrous  to  American  foreign  trade.  This  matter,  together 
with  tho  question  of  Japanese  immigration,  which  has  become 
acute  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  certain  of  great  prominence  in 

the  election." 

The  London  Morning  Post  says 
that  Senator  Harding  "admits 
without  any  disguise"  that  the 
Republican  policy,  if  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
effect  to  it,  is  "America  first." 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
party,  The  Morning  Post  points 
out,  that  will  mean  a  protective 
tariff,  the  fostering  and  develop- 
ment of  American  commerce  and 
of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, and  "the  recognition  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  American 
President  and  his  Government  is 
to  America."  On  this  point  this 
Tory  daily  observes: 

"With  this  policy  the  British 
public  can  find  no  possible  quar- 
rel. Commercial  rivalry  is  a  con- 
dition with  which  we  may  lay  our 
account  on  every  side  of  the 
world  and  under  whatever 
Continued  on  page  (74) 


LITTLE    GAME    OF    BALL. 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


WITH    RESERVATIONS 

The  League  of  Nations — '*  You  used  to  call  me  your  very  owncst. 
Don't  you  love;  mo  any  more,  Jonathan?  " 
Jonathan — "  Yep! — with  reservations!  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London) . 
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LONDON   PRICES   FALLING   DOWN 

THE  FAMILIAR  PREDICTION  that  prices  were  about 
to  fall  has  so  often  proved  false  in  the  experience  of 
British  observers  that  they  are  duly  skeptical  when  it  is 
uttered  anew.  But,  at  last,  fact  follows  so  closely  on  prophecy 
that  they  are  not  only  convinced,  but  alarmed.  Each  week  the 
tale  of  diminishing  trade  activity  is  lengthened,  the  London 
Times  tells  us,  and  during  the  past  few  months  the  demand 
for  cotton  goods  has  so  decreased  that  the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry  is  considering  a  resort 
to  short-time  working  in  order 
to  keep  as  many  factories  going 
as  possible,  and  we  read: 

"The  falling  off  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  cotton  goods  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver,  which  has  greatly  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Far-Eastern  markets,  while  home 
demand  has  decreased  owing  to 
a  slower  rate  of  absorption. 
Short-time  working  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  boot  and  shoe, 
linen  and  hosiery  trades  for  some 
time,  and,  in  the  woolen  industry, 
manufacturers  have  not  booked 
any  substantial  fresh  orders  for 
some  months  past.  The  motor 
industry  which,  a  year  ago,  was 
enjoying  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity,  is  now  in  the  depths 
of  depression,  and  the  prospect  is 
one  of  almost  unrelieved  gloom. 
Foreign  competition  is  beginning 
to  assert  itself  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade,  which  hitherto  has 
had  a  rosy  prospect  before  it." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  the 
banks  for  the  reaction  in  trade, 
The  Times  goes  on  to  say  and  re- 
ports that  on  several  occasions 
the  closing  of  factories  and  di- 
minished orders  have  been  attributed  to  the  stringency  of 
money.  The  public  has  been  led  to  infer  from  these  statements 
that  the  banks  have  deliberately  refrained  from  lending  their 
customers  money  supposed  to  be  available,  but  the  truth  is, 
the  banks  have  "lent  so  much  money  they  can  not  lend  any 
more  without  increasing  the  strain,  already  excessive,  on  their 
cash  resources,"  and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"The  plain  but  unpalatable  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  prices 
of  commodities  have  reached  a  level  which  the  existing  volume 
of  credit,  or  buying  power,  is  unable  to  maintain.  Prices  must 
fall.  The  credit  position  is  fully  extended.  A  further  resort  to 
inflation  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  it  would  only  aggravate 
a  disease  from  which  the  whole  world  is  trying  to  recover.  Proof 
of  the  fact  that  prices  have  outstript  buying  power  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  credit,  but  in 
the  warehousing  of  high-priced  goods  which  can  not  be  sold.  If 
these  goods  were  sold  the  credits  which  are  immobilized  in 
them  would  be  released,  and  the  banks  would  be  able  to  lend  the 
money  again.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  solution  of  the  present 
position  is  to  be  found  in  a  reduction  in  prices,  which  will  apply 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  demand." 

That  Labor  also  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  march  of  economic 
prices,  "which  no  theories  will  serve  to  dam  back,"  is  the  warn- 
ing issued  by  The  Times,  and  it  explains: 

"Real  wages  will  be  determined  not  by  such  phrases  as  the 
cost  of  living  or  standard  of  living,  but  by  actual  production. 
In  short,  Labor  will  have  to  recognize  +,hat  it  will  be  able  to 
obtain  only  what  it  produces  and  no  more.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  capital.  High  costs  of  production  act  as  a  buffer  to 
falling  prices,  and  give  a  bonus  to  foreign  competitors  in  the 


scramble  for  orders.  Workers  are  suffering  from  a  profound 
unrest,  which  for  the  most  part  is  founded  upon  a  dangerous 
fallacy — namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  most  pressing  need  of  the  present  situation  is  the  discovery 
of  means  to  enlist  the  conscious  cooperation  of  Labor  in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  increase  output,  to  reduce  costs  of  production,  and 
to  lower  prices.  Labor  must  realize  that  it  is  not  the  money 
value,  but  the  quantity  of  goods,  that  determines  the  amount 
of  employment  involved  in  the  making  of  the  goods.  It  will  not 
avail  Labor  much  to  learn  that  the  value  of  our  foreign  trade 
this  year  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  if  the  quantity  of  goods 
involves  less  employment.     The  consumers,  however,  would  be 

ill-advised  to  anticipate  a  rapid 
fall  in  prices.  Reduction  must 
be  gradual,  for  any  violent  fall  in 
prices  would  precipitate  failures 
and  destroy  credit." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
says  that  manufacturers  and 
social  workers  in  the  East  End  of 
London  agree  that  everything 
points  to  unemployment  being 
rife  in  that  district  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  we  read : 

"Men  and  women  are  being 
steadily  discharged  from  the  fac- 
tories, and  employment  at  the 
docks  is  inadequate  to  supply  the 
needs  of  unskilled  labor.  Those 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion incline  to  a  degree  of  pessi- 
mism which  is  not  completely 
shared  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  those  who  view  the  situation 
in  the  East  End  as  merely  part 
of  the  industrial  situation  of  the 
nation.  In  official  circles,  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph was  informed,  the  position 
was  not  unforeseen.  Clothing, 
the  production  of  which  is  a  great 
East-End  industry*  had  reached 
a  'dangerous'  economic  price,  and 
the  same,  it  was  added,  might  be 
said  of  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. The  public,  having  had 
its  immediate  needs  supplied,  was  refusing  to  buy.  To  reawaken 
demand,  reduction  of  prices  to  bring  the  articles  within  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  was  needed.  It  was  contended 
that  what  was  occurring  was  not  depression  in  trade,  but  'a 
'process  of  readjustment.'  But,  by  whatever  name  it  might 
be  called,  it  would,  it  was  admitted,  mean  in  many  cases  severe 
financial  losses  to  employers  and  hardships  to  those  employed, 
the  failure  to  clear  stocks  being  accompanied  by  reductions 
in  staffs." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette  notes  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  cut  of  motor-car  prices  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  observes: 

"He  has  set  the  country  discussing  the  possibility  of  getting 
back  to  normal  costs  in  other  directions.  The  Times  corre- 
spondent tells  us  'he  is  only  doing  on  a  larger  scale  what  other 
motor-manufacturers  will  have  to  do  before  long,  what  the 
clothing  trades  have  already  done,  what  the  provision  merchants 
are  beginning  to  have  to  do.  Wholesale  prices  of  food  dropt 
12  per  cent,  during  August,  and  clothing  must  have  dropt  more 
than  that  since  the  spring.'  America,  in  fact,  is  feeling  the 
consequences  of  the  new  economic  conditions  in  which  it  is 
placed  as  a  creditor  country.  It  can  not  profitably  export, 
because  other  countries  can  not  buy  with  the  exchanges  so 
adverse,  and  it  must  import  largely  if  it  is  to  receive  the  interest 
on  its  debt.  Thus  a  very  large  proportion  of  production  is 
being  thrown  on  the  home  market,  with  a  consequent  sharp  com- 
petition that  must  drive  prices  down.  Difficulties  are  being 
felt  first  in  the  luxury  trades,  and  Mr.  Ford  only  shows  himself 
the  clever  business  man  he  is  in  moving  ahead  of  his  competitors. 

"At  present  the  drop  in  the  price  of  motor-cars  is  confined  to 
the  States,  but  it  is  coming  here  also.  One  of  our  largest  tirins 
announces  its  intention  of  reducing  its  prices.  Others  will  have 
to  follow  suit,  since  a  movement  of  this  kind  can  never  he 
confined  to  one  business." 


SWAT    THAT    PLY! 

— Daily  Express  (London) 
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A    BRITISH    PLEA    FOR    GERMAN 
CHILDREN 

GERMANY'S     HYMN  ov   HATE"  receives  a  strange 
response,  ii   is  remarked,  in  the  disposition  to  helpful 
kindness    shown    by    the    British    toward    Germany's 
-  aired  children.     Their  suffering  and  min  may  be  matched, 
and  in  individual  oases  surpassed,  in  Poland  or  in  Austria,  we  are 
told,  but  it  is  the  enormously  greater  number  affected  in  Ger- 
many which  constitutes  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  her  problem. 
In  other  countries  than  Germany,  moreover,  much  is  written  of 
the  privations  ami  misery  of  the  children,  hut  in  Germany  all 
this  is  'still  hidden  from  general  recognition  by  the  veil  of  skepti- 
m,    if   not    actual    misrepresentation,   carefully    woven   by   a 
hich  fears  a  dangerous  political  repercussion  if  the  ugly 
known."     So   declares  a   contributor   to    The   Con- 
London,  September  .  who  affords  the  follow  - 
.lenient    of  a    relief- w  orker   who   has   spent    some    months 
in  Germany: 
"It  i-  only  as  you  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  are 

admitted  into  their  homes,  and  gel  personally  to  know  the  doctors 
ami  teachers  ami  are  given  free  and  informal  entry  to  the  schools, 
that  the  appalling  truth  dawns  upon  one  that  all.  except  the 
Quite  well-to-do,  are  suffering  from  lack  of  proper  food  and  from 
undernourishment ;  thej  are  standing  not  so  very  far  from  death, 
far  continual  hunger,  tho  it  works  very  slowly.  ye1  works  very 
Burelj 

"But  you  do  not  see  death  from  starvation  in  a  dramatic, 
convincing  form;  you  do  not  see  lining  in  the  street,  and  are 
not  confronted  with  pitiable  sights  in  public,  such  as  one  reads 
about  in  accounts  of  besieged  and  starving  cities.     No!  all  the 

Starvation  is  done  quietly  and  decently  at  home,  and  when  death 

comes  it  comes  in  tin  form  of  influenza,  tuberculosis,  heart- 
failure,  or  one  of  the  new  and  mysterious  diseases  now  arising, 
and   carrie-   off   its  exhausted    victims   with    ease.      It  is  neither 

dramatic  nor  striking,  ami  can  not  he  realized  in  a  hasty  visit." 
The  favorable  report-  on  German  conditions  appearing  from 
time   to   time   in    the    newspapers,  ii    is  charged  by  the  Con- 
contributor,  are  the  work  of  observers  "who  stay  in 
the  most  expensivi   hotels  and  uever  give  themselves  the  oppor- 
itj    to  -han    in  the  life  of  the  people;    who  avoid  all  statistics 

of  deatb  ami  disease,  ami  appear  to  base  their  judgment  on  the 
most  superficial  appearances  in  the  tow  as  ami  on  the  more  favor- 
able conditions  of   the  country  districts."     It  is  pointed  out, 
further,  that  in  ord<  r  to  judge  of  the  real  condition  of  a  child,  one 
must   Bee  ii   without   it-  clothes.     The  cheeks  often  retain  some 
-  in  ..t  roundness  •  ven  when  the  body  has  become  almost  a 
.ton.  and.  what  i-  more,  puffiness  of  flesh  often  accompanies 
diseaei  of  malnutrition.     Again  it  is  essenl  ial  to  know  a  child's 
a  child  that  look-  normal  maj  he  suffering  from  arrested 
.'.  i h  and  be  reallj  two  or  three  years  younger  t han  its  appear- 
and In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Germany, 
informanl  tell  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
•  u-  provide  is  largely   unsuitable   for  the 
d-li'            imacb  of  a  -mall  child-     The  bread  in  Germany  to-day, 

ent.  substitutes,  and  many  comparatively 
robust  persons  find  themselves  unable  to  digesl  it.    We  read  then: 

•id  mortality    prove  that   the  children 
I  to  an  appalling  degree  for  the  last  four  years.     The 
nun  "i   children   between   one  and   five  years  in 

".   I'M  I  i       In  1918,  with  the  birth-rate  fallen 

•it .  of  tin  191  1  figure,  t  he  number  of  deaths  was  61,369. 
In   Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  an   essentially    agricultural   district, 
number  of  children  betwe<  n  one  ami  five  years  who  died  in 
191  '•  344;    m    1918    1,040;     in    M<  ekl<  uburg,  360  in   191  1 

S19  in  1918.     i  p  to  Apn!    L920   ..  total  oi   I  ooo.ooo  chil- 
dren had  p  ou'ii'-i   ..I   privation.     The  forty-fivi 
Ger                                  100,000  inhabitant*  have  a  total  popula- 
100,000  ••>    ■  hich  aboul  ■  ;  .;H).fxxi  art  children 

\:i  •  it  una',    t.-i  -.  d  on  in    .     i  igal  ion     made 

by  the  German   Red  Cross  in  eli  pica!  towns  in  various 

'i  per  cent     a-  •  he  number 

of  children     and      835,973  the    proportion    of 


children  ill  in  other  ways  as  the  result  of  undernourishment,  i.e., 
a  total  of  1,036,606.  This  figure  represents  25  per  cent,  of  the 
child  population  of  these  cities  and  can  he  corroborated  fromother 
sources.  In,  e.g.,  Berlin,  the  American  Relief  Mission  found  the 
worst  class  of  underfed  children  to  be  25  per  cent.  (200,000)  of 
the  total.  But  above  the  worst  class  come  two  other  degrees  of 
malnutrition.  In  Crefeld  and  also  in  Leipzig  the  returns  of 
relief-workers  give  the  worst  cases  as  35  per  cent.;  in  Coblenz, 
•'!()  per  cent,  (the  normally  nourished.  l."i  per  cent.).  In  Cologne 
and  Bergheim  districts  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  1919 
were  found  to  be  normally  nourished.  Moreover,  the  smaller 
towns  of  Germany  (and  even  some  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
industrial,  e.g.,  the  Erzgebirge  and"  parts  of  Silesia)  are  suffering 
in  main  cases  almost  as  seriously  as  the  larger  towns.  Out  of  a 
population  of  30,000,000  in  the  smaller  towns  it  would  be  safe 
to  assume  thai  there  must  be  a  further  1,000,000  children 
actually  ill  from  severe  undernourishment,  and  this  estimate 
takes  no  account  of  the  suffering  country  districts." 

This  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  for  every  child  in  Germany 
who  is  so  underfed  as  to  have  developed  some  illness  there  are 
at  least  two  sufficiently  underfed  to  remain  weak  and  backward 
both  in  bodily  and  mental  development.  To-day  the  number  of 
such  children  in  Germany  is  beyond  computation,  it  is  asserted, 
and  in  many  districts  a  healthy  and  normally  developed  child  is 
a  startling  exception — usually  to  be  explained  by  a  recent 
absence  from  Germany.  An  important  factor  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  child  population  is,  of  course,  the  milk  famine,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  the  dearth  of  fodders,  and  we  read: 

"In  the  large  towns  the  milk  supply  fails  to  provide  the  slender 
rations  reserved  for  mothers,  infants,  very  young  children, 
and  the  sick.  The  total  milk  supply  of  Germany  has,  in  fact. 
dropt  from  24.4  milliard  liters  in  1913  to  9  milliard  liters  in 
1919.  (Report  of  German  Food  Minister  at  Spa.)  Owing  to 
bad  conditions  of  transport,  moreover,  much  of  the  milk  arrives 
sour.  Mr.  A.  P.  McDougall  (part  author  of  the  White  Paper 
(Cmd.  280)  wrote  on  November  3,  1919,  'There  was  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  their  investigation'  (summer, 
L919)  'there  was  an  appalling  death-rate  among  mothers  and 
children  from  an  inadequate  milk  and  fat  supply.'' 

Other  conditions  besides  food-privations  are  helping  to  deci- 
mate the  children  of  Germany,  where  in  winter,  owring  to  the 
lack  of  fuel,  homes  often  can  not  be  heated  or,  at  most,  very 
insufficiently,  and  we  are  told  that  the  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
schools.  Some  schools  are  closed  and  the  hours  of  others  short- 
ened so  the  children  can  be  taken  in  relays.  All  are  over- 
crowded and  the  windows  have  to  be  kept  shut  to  conserve  the 
heat.      The  Contemporary's  contributor  proceeds: 

"The  German  Red  Cross,  moreover,  estimates  thai  in  the 
forty-three  largest  towns  of  Germany  7">  per  cent,  of  the  child 
population  is  insufficiently  clothed.  (Report  of  February, 
1920.)  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  clothing  has  increased  ten- 
fold. Inquiries  made  among  children  with  a  view  to  country 
holidays  showed  that  one-third  had  no  underline!)  and  one-third 
only  rags.     Lack  of  clothes  and  shoes  often  prevents  children's 

attendance  at   School. 

"The  house  famine,  moreover,  is  acute  in  Germany,  and  the 
evil  of  overcrowding  even  among  the  middle  classes  is  enhanced 
by  the  lack  of  beds  and  bedding.  Often  beds  have  been  sold, 
bedding  completely  worn  out.  Several  members  of  a  family 
crowd  into  the  same  bed,  regardless  of  infection.  The  lack  of 
soap  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  cleanliness,  bedding  and 
clothes  remain  dirty,  towels  are  scarce,  and  must  be  shared, 
etc.  If  one  member  of  a  family  contracts  tuberculosis  it  is 
certain  to  spread. 

'The  increase  in  diseases  of  t he  hones  is  also  terrible.  Rickets, 
writes    \h\   Tugendrich,  of    the    Berlin    Public    Health   Office, 

'occurs  with  an  inlensiu  and  frequency  which  would  never  have 
been    credited    before    the    war,'    especially    in    the    spontaneous 

fracture  of  bones.     Cases  of  children  of  two  and  three  being 

Tound    in    bed    with    their   arms   broken    occur   frequently    in    the 

Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  Friedricb  Hospital  in  Berlin.  We  read 
in  the  White  Paper  (Cmd.  280),  'The  almost  complete  with- 
drawal of  milk  at  three  years  and  the  small  amount  of  butter 
cause  rickets  lo  be  prevalent  in  practically  all  classes;  as  a  result 
not  only  is  the  resistance  lo  infection  greatly  diminished,  but 
the  coming  generation  will  be  marked  by  numerous  cripples." 
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Many  other  serious  diseases  are  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
German  nation  of  the  future,  according  to  this  informant: 

"In  Halle,  to  take  one  example,  one-quarter  to  two-fifths 
of  the  children  of  school  age  are  scrofulous.  Anemia  now  affects 
probably  half  the  child  population  (Dr.  Oschmann,  head  school 
physician  of  Frankfort).  Many  skin  troubles  arise  or  are 
aggravated  owing  to  the  lack  of  underlinen  and  also  the  lack  of 
soap.  The  trouble  begins  most  acutely  with  the  first  months 
of  life,  when  the  infant's  body  often  becomes  almost  raw  from 
the  rough  rags  (sometimes  even  newspapers)  in  which  it  is 
wrapt  and  from  the  impossibility  of  frequently  changing  these 
articles  when  wet.  In  spite  of  drastic  measures  such  as  the 
requisitioning  of  table-cloths  from  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
to  give  as  bed  linen  in  the  hospitals,  linen  and  other  materials 
are  now  so  scarce  that  paper  is  also  much  used  for  bandages, 
and  newspapers  and  packing-paper  for  bedclothes  for  infants. 
Conditions  in  many  cities  seem  as  serious  as  in  Vienna." 


BERNSTORFF'S    HOPE   IN   THE   LEAGUE 


o 


VNE  ROAD  TO  PEACE"  is  left  for  the  world,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  by  Germany's  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Count  Johann-Heinrich 
Bernstorff,  who  says  some  leading  statesmen  of  the  Entente 
must  call  upon  the  nations  to  cooperate  in  reconstruction  and  the 
Supreme  Council  "must  place  its  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  The  League  of  Nations  itself  must  be 
reorganized  without  delay,  he  tells  lis,  and  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia  must  be  asked  to  join  it.  Moreover,  the'  "requisite 
concessions  must  be  made  to  the  United  States"  in  order  to 
enable  her  also  to  join  the  League.  Then  this  reconstructed 
League  must  ' '  organize  a  system  of  international  world-economy 
based  upon  productive  labor,  and  production  in  all  countries 
must  be  raised  to  the  utmost  efficiency,  so  as  to  insure  their 
continued  existence."  The  suggestion  appears  in  an  article 
in  the  Bremen  European  Press,  a  German  semiweekly  publica- 
tion "devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  international  understand- 
ing," and  Count  Bernstorff  continues: 

"If  such  had  been  the  guiding  principles  at  Versailles,  or  at 
latest  even  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  then  the  Russo-Polish 
war  would  not  have  broken  out.  Now  this  war  threatens  us  with 
grave  dangers.  Germany  must  maintain  strictest  neutrality,  be- 
cause any  other  policy  would  lead  us  to  destruction.    We  who  de- 


sire the  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  must  keep  in 
check  our  own  Bolsheviki, 
our  national  Bolsheviki,  and 
those  few  who  would  like  to 
put  their  swords  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Entente  for  the 
fight  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  us 
to  preserve  neutral  feelings 
in  this  case,  because  neither 
of  the  belligerent  parties  can 
have  the  slightest  claim  to 
our  sympathies.  In  the 
Versailles  Peace  Treaty  the 
Poles  have  been  awarded 
territories  to  which  they 
have  no  manner  of  claim, 
neither  from  an  ethnograph- 
ical nor  a  cultural  point  of 
view.  The  Poles  disregard 
the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  peoples  which  is 
sacred  to  us;  and,  above  all, 
they  do  not  comport  them- 
selves as  friendly  neighbors. 
The  Bolsheviki  find  some 
new  friends  with  us  also 
outside  the  circles  of  our 
national  and  otherwise  Bol- 
sheviki, because  the  wish  for 
a  political  rapprochement 
with  Russia  is  prevalent 
with  many  who  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  Russia 
and  the  Bolsheviki.  I  view 
this  fact  with  no  little  appre- 
hension, for  our  policy ,  which 
was  friendly  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki even  during  the  war, 
alienated  us  from  Russia 
proper,  and  this  policy,  if  ad- 
hered to  by  us,  is  sure  to  drive 
Russia,  after  her  renascence 
from  Bolshevism,  back  in- 
to the  arms  of  France." 


THE    TERMS    OF    PEACE. 

— Mucha   (Warsaw ) . 


PROBABLE     AMOUNT     OF     INDEMNITY     WE    SHALL 
EVENTUALLY    RECEIVE    FROM    GERMANY. 

— London  Opinion. 


Count  Bernstorff  believes  that  the  fight  for  a  true  League  of 
Nations  should  be  taken  up  aggressively  in  Germany's  foreign 
policy  and  still  more  in  German  public  opinion.  Yet  he  adds  a 
characteristically  Teuton  safety-first  clause  that,  if  events 
prove  the  world  is  "not  yet  ripe  for  the  loftier  ideals  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  we  must  just  "content  ourselves  with  the 
achievements  of  its  economic  aims,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"For  the  present,  in  any  case,  the  economic  policy  of  the 
League  of  Nations  must  be  governed  by  the  idea  of  an  economic 
partnership  of  all  humanity  and  the  expansion  of  traffic  between 
all  the  peoples  of  the  globe.  International  understanding  stands 
to  gain  by  the  victory  of  this  idea.  But  the  establishment  of 
a  true  League  of  Nations  above  which  the  majesty  of  justice 
stands  enthroned,  which  gives  to  each  nation  its  due  based  on 
the  most  liberal  exercise  by  the  peoples  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  and  which  allows  of  general  disarmament — that 
will  ever  remain  our  ideal.  If  our  foreign  policy,  with  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  were  to  show  activity  in  that  direction, 
it  would  soon  dispel  to  a  considerable  extent  the  distrust  of  us 
which  still  prevails  among  the  Entente." 

It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Counl 
Bernstorff  tells  us  further,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
"revise  that  Treaty  from  time  to  time.''  It  is  the  League  of 
Nations  then  that  "may  bring  us  salvation — for  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  us  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions."  Thus  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  the 
"only  instrument  wherewith  the  sufferings  of  the  world  can  he 
relieved,  for  the  collapse  of  Germany  would  inevitably  result  in 
temporary  Bolshevism  all  over  Europe  with  its  attendant  general 
i  mpo  verishment . ' ' 


OUR   COUNTRY   DISTRICTS   NOT   DECADENT 


DOES  DECADENCE  necessarily  follow  loss  of  popula- 
tion?    Nol   in  this  age  of  machinery.     It  may  simply 
mean  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  human  energy, 
.villi  perhaps  a  great  increase  of  production.     This  is  the  way 
■aul   W.   Brown,  editor  of   A         ca  ai   Work   [St.  Louis), 
i  vplains  the  rural  drop  in 
population  shown  by  the 

sua     That   thou- 
sands of  Americans  ha\ e 

rom  the  country 

in  the  city  (In.-  tiol  mean, 

'  hat  the  rural 

are  retrograding, 
or  that  the  farmer  i-  de- 
teriorating, but  only  that 
the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery on  the  farm  lias 
releaa  d  greal  numbers  of 
bands  for  •  qually  useful 
v. ork  in  towns  and  cities. 
Counties  that  have  lost 
population  are  generally 
the  productive  ones,  not 
those  Btriokeu  \\  itli  pov- 
erty; and  coincidentbj 
with  the  deerease  has 
come  a  great   increase  in 

the    bulk   and    quality   of 

farm  produce,  both  vege- 
table and  animal,  lb-re 
Mr.  Brovi n  has  plenty  of 
figures  to  back  him  up. 
To  quote  ami  condense 
his  article: 

•'  For  tin    pasi  ten  years 

th.-  bene\ olently  disposed 

and    mindi  i 
other    ]>'  ople's    business 
■  ally  have  been    sit- 
ting up  with  the  farmer. 
tir-t  !>•  came  acutely 

rii  d  about    him    upon 

Of       the 

0SU8,  which   showed  that    half  of  the  counties  of 

Illinois,  the  lit  in  the  production  of  corn  and  oats,  had 

:    that   61    counties  of  Missouri,  the  fourth  corn 

■    in    production   of    mules  and    the   second    in    the 

production  of  horses,  bad  fewer  people  than  ten  years  before; 

rural   population   loss  in  Iowa,  the  aecond  common- 
dth  m  production  of  corn  and  oats,  had  gone  so  far  that  the 
-   a   whole,  cit|.  11  as  rural  districts,  showed  a  net 

■     ;.  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  tin  years. 
Sin  fanmr  bas* had  to  stand  being  officially  sympa- 

tic, b   on   occasions   public   ami    private     an  experience 

which   adds    to    tin-    anguish    of    real    In  n  a  Minenl    ami    lieconies 

-  v.  In  n  no  In- -  ha i  been  sustained. 
■.mi-  thai   the  fa-!    was  mail.-  known  that   whatever 
industry  i;  rited  Mat.,  maj   b<   considered  decadent,  the 

ind  such  a  one.     It  is  I ime  to  show  i hat 

at  of  methods  ami  the  adoption  of  new 
lab  produced  in  fit  Id  and  stable  and 

I  hat  t  f.  produced  in  steel- 

ii 1 1 11  ami   plow-works,  in    watch- 

ibtti  -plant. 

.,!  t he  lo--  of  rural  population  in  Mi-  ouri  appeared 

-■   ■  oough  to  he  wort  •  rious  atti  ntion  in  the 


FEWER    FARMERS,    BUT    LARGER    CROPS. 

\  laic  of  three  States:  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Between  1000  and  1910  the 
male  farm  population  of  these  three  Slates  fell  from  1,201,401  to  1,225,368,  a  loss 
of  a  per  cent  .  but  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for  five-year  periods  rose 
In. in  4,889,000,000  bushels  to  5, 94 1,000,000,  a  gain  of  21  per  cent.  Does  this  show 
rural  decadence — or  jusl    the  opposite  ? 


census  of  1900,  which  showed  that  20  counties  out  of  the  114  into 
which  the  State  is  divided  had  fewer  people  than  they  had  ten 
years  before.  Missouri  affords  a  peculiarly  interesting  field  for 
this  kind  of  study  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  area  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  distinct  soil  provinces  representing  the  widest 
possible  range  of  productive  conditions,  from  lands  whose  fields 

'drop  fatness'  to  the  thin, 
siliceous  hill  soils  suit- 
able only  for  grazing  in 
large  tracts  and  the  rear- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of 
fruits. 

"Now  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  of  the  20  coun- 
ties which  showed  a  loss 
of  population  in  the  cen- 
sus of  twenty  years  ago, 
only  two  were  in  the 
poorest  land  areas.  The 
other  18  counties  were 
among  the  richest  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 

"The  census  of  1910, 
ten  years  later,  showed 
that  population  loss  had 
affected  41  counties  more 
than  in  1900,  a  total  of 
61  out  of  the  114  having 
fewer  people  than  in  1900. 
As  already  noted,  this 
condition  in  Missouri  was 
but  typical  of  the  great 
producing  States  of  the 
Central  West.  It  is  now 
in  order  to  inquire  what, 
meanwhile,  had  happened 
to  production. 

"The  total  production 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats 
in  Missouri  for  the  five- 
year  period  just  before 
the  taking  of  the  1900 
census  was  1,087,000,000 
bushels.  For  the  corre- 
sponding period  exactly 
ten  years  later  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  grains 
was  1,295,000,000  bushels 
—a  gain  of  19  per  cenl 
"When  we  turn  to  ani- 
mal husbandry,  the  record  of  efficiency  is  still  more  salient. 
Taking  the  annual  average  of  horses,  mules,  beef  cattle, 
and  milk  cows  for  the  same  five-year  periods,  we  find  that 
it  rose  from  3,224,000  head  to  4,427,000  head  a  gain  of  :\7 
per  cent. 

"The  comparison  for  the  twenty-year  period  ending  with. 
January  1  of  the  current  year  can  not  bo  made  in  the  same 
simple  way  for  the  reason  that  the  population  returns  for  1920 
have  not   all  been  tabulated. 

"The  production  records,  however,  are  in  hand.  Comparing 
the  production  of  the  five  years  preceding*  January  I,  1920, 
\sith  the  five  years  preceding  January  1,  1900,  we  1'md  that  corn 
production  in  Missouri  has  registered  a  6  per  cent,  loss,  oats 
production  a  00  per  cent,,  increase,  and  wheat  production  a  115 
per  cent,,  increase,  while  cotton  shows  an  increase  in  the  latter 
period  of  over  136  per  cent,  above  the  former. 

"The  record  of  the  average  number  of  animals  for  the  five- 
year  period  is  equally  significant.  Notwithstanding  the  auto- 
mobile, the  motor-truck,  ami  the  tractor,  horses  have  increased 
L5  per  cent,  and  mules  83  per  cent.  Beef  cattle  show  an  11 
per  cent,  increase  and  milk  cows  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. 
Hoy-;  have  come  up  jusl  half — 50  ner  cent. — while  sheep  have 
increased  1 19  per  cent." 
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It  is  now  time,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  to  stop  and  inquire  why 
we  should  have  been  worrying  over  our  rural  districts,  during  a 
period  which  has  witnessed  triumphs  unequaled  in  the  previous 
history  of  agriculture.  In  a  steel-mill  recently  rebuilt,  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  devices  cut  the  number  of  men  in  a 
single  department  in  half;  yet  the  industrial  journals  spoke  of 
it,  not  in  terms  of  "depopulation,"  but  as  an  evidence  of  progress. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago  the  composing-room  of  a  daily 
"newspaper  in  St.  Louis  saw  the  exodus  of  thirty  hand-compositors 
out  of  forty.  The  remaining  ten  seated  themselves  at  linotype 
machines.  The  newspaper  did  not  lament  "great  typographical 
depopulation  in  a  Missouri  composing-room,"  but  celebrated  its 
own  enterprise  and  the  resulting  better  service.     He  continues: 

"An  enormous  transformation  has  been  going  on  before  our 
inattentive  eyes  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  feed  yards,  stables, 
and  dairies  of  rural  America.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  transfor- 
mation that  has  been  wrought  by  better  methods  and  better 
appliances  in  the  making  of  things  as  diverse  as  paper  and  steel 
castings,  gun-stocks  and  tin  buckets,  aluminum  and  cooking- 
fats.  Everywhere  we  hear  the  same  story  of  the  increase  of 
output,  the  lightening  of  human  toil,  the  economy  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  required  to  achieve  a  given  result.  Everywhere 
else  we  call  it  progress.  Everywhere  else  we  hail  the  better 
service,  enlarged  human  leisure,  the  freer  life  of  the  workers. 
Where  the  farm  is  concerned,  we  have  elected  to  discuss  it  in 
terms  of  depopulation,  and  to 
call  it  decadence,  deterioration, 
a  march  backward 

"The  average  fertility  of 
American  fields  is  steadily  ris- 
ing. This  is  shown  by  a  most 
exhaustive  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  acreage  to  crop  yields 
published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  Secretary 
Houston.  Our  universities  have 
been  centers  for  the  collection 
of  authoritative  facts  regarding 
the  best  farm  practise,  com- 
parison by  experiment  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment  of 
crops  and  farm  animals,  and 
presentation  of  the  results  of 
experience  and  investigation  in 
forms  most  readily  assimilated 
by  the  busy  farm-worker.  The 
resultant  improvement  in 
methods  of  crop  rotation  and 
in  the  quality  of  farm  animals 
of  all  sorts  is  one  of  the  most 
salient  facts  of  the  time. 

"Conjoined  with  this  im- 
provement in  farm  methods 
has  gone  an  enormous  im- 
provement in  the  effective- 
ness of  farm  appliances.  We 
have  seen  the  single-hand  plow 
replaced  by  the  sulky  plow 
of  a  size  and  capacity  impos- 
sible of  control  by  hand.  The 
single-bottom  sulky  plow  has  in  its  turn  given  way  to  the 
two-bottom  gang,  making  it  possible  for  one  man  to  control 
twice  the  horse-power  and  do  twice  the  plowing;  and  now  in 
turn  comes  the  substitution  for  the  horse  of  the  explosive  power 
of  a  mixture  of  air  with  gasoline  or  oil,  and  up  comes  the  tractor 
to  give  the  horse  a  rest  and  increase  once  more  by  100  per  Cent, 
the  power  which  may  be  directed  by  one  man  in  the  field.  As  a 
result,  the  solitary  farmer  of  to-day  with  a  tractor  of  average 
power  can  plow  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  land  as  the 
farmer  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  a  hand-plow  and  one  pair 
of  horses.  So  in  like  manner  the  old  'half-row'  cultivator  gave 
way  to  the  single-row  cultivator,  which  is  now  superseded  by  tho 
two-row  implement  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other  grow- 
ing crops.  The  results  at  the  harvest  end  of  the  crop  have  been 
equally  salient. 

"It  now  becomes  apparent  why  rural  population  has 
'declined.'  It  has  'declined'  simply  because  the  work  of  pro- 
viding grain,  meat,  and  fruits  for  human  consumption,  produc- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  fibers,  and  supplying  the  draft  animals 
needed  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  the  world  of  travel 
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SOLVING    THE    HOUSE    PROBLEM    IN    ENGLAND. 

Ex-officers  and  men  building  the  walls  for  a  house  at  Hornchurch 
with  bricks  made  of  coinprest  moist  earth. 


and  pleasure,  has  become  from  year  to  year  and  from  decade 
to  decade  better  organized,  better  equipped,  and  more  intelli- 
gently performed.  In  consequence  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
farms  of  the  nation — recognized  as  splendid  nurseries  of  men  as 
well  as  of  other  useful  animals — to  release  in  increasing  numbers, 
in  proportion  to  population  as  a  whole,  choice  young  men  to  be 
turned,  into  mechanics,  workers  in  transportation,  commercial 
men,  business  executives,  technical  experts,  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  preachers.  The  American  progressive  farm  home 
to-day  has  a  player-piano  in  the  parlor  and  a  talking  machine  of 
the  latest  improved  model.  There  is  a  central  heating  plant, 
an  electric-light  plant  for  house  and  barn,  a  water  system  with 
modern  sanitary  plumbing,  and  an  automobile  in  the  garage. 
And  the  human  energy  which  has  achieved  these  things  for  the 
farm-home  has  been  drawn  from  the  farm  itself,  which,  mean- 
while, under  the  spur  of  better  methods,  better  equipment,  and 
better  management,  is  producing  more  grain,  more  milk  and 
butter,  more  meat,  and  more  fruit  with  fewer  workers  and  far 
less  drudgery." 

BACK   TO   THE   EARTH   FOR   BUILDING 

MATERIAL 

EXPERIMENTS  ABROAD,  and  in  this  country,  in 
building  houses  of  rammed  earth,  called  by  the  British 
"cob"  and  known  in  France  as  pise-de-terre,  were 
described  in  these  columns  some  time  ago.  The  reports  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention 
and  were  responsible,  we  are 
told  in  The  Compressed  Air 
Magazine  (New  York),  for  the 
undertaking  of  capitalists  in 
New  York  to  form  a  housing 
syndicate  to  build  model  homes 
within  easy  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  city,  to  be  sold  at 
moderate  price  to  folk  who  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  high  rents 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
project  has  not  yet  come  to 
fruition.   The  writer  continues : 

"Meanwhile  a  Los  Angeles 
contractor  comes  forward  and 
says  that  instead  of  having  a 
shortage  of  building  material, 
at  even  the  sky-high  prevailing 
costs,  we  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  the  very  best.  These 
earthen  houses  should  not  be 
confused  with  adobe.  The  adobe 
house  is  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  whereas  the  earthen 
house  ...  is  built  of  clayey 
earth  containing  a  binder  of 
str,aw  or  hay,  and  is  rammed 
tightly  in  molds,  similar  to 
those  used  in  concrete-house 
construction,  or  is  made  in 
forms  as  large  bricks  under  pressure.  The  suggestion  has  been 
advanced  that  these  houses  should  be  built  with  sand-rammers 
operated  by  comprest  air  and  that  their  extei'ior  surfaces 
should  be  coated  with  gunite  by  means  of  a  cement  gun.  While 
the  pise  houses-  of  France  have  been  standing  for  a  century  or 
more  and  are  still  in  excellent  condition,  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  thin  cement  covering  on,  the  exterior  they  will  be  better 
able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  weather  and  can  then  the  better 
receive  a  coat  of  whatever  color  the  builder  prefers. 

"The  best  soil  for  the  purpose  contains  clay  which  should 
have  little  or  no  sand  or  gravel  mixed  witli  it.  Improvements 
made  in  the  finish  and  sanitation  of  these  houses  have  been 
such  that  dampness  is  no  longer  among  the  troubles  experienced. 
"The  Los  Angeles  contractor  referred  to  has  constructed  a 
'Magic  White  City'  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  residences  on  the 
southern  exterior  of  Los  Angeles,  where  people  have  watched  I  lie 
work  with  keen  interest.  The  builder  not  only  asserts  thai  the 
houses  are  everlasting,  but  declares  that  they  are  water-proof 
and  fire-proof,  and  that  they  certainly  cost  no  more  than  wood. 
if  as  much.     Similar  houses  are  being  constructed   in   England 
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\    STREET-CLEANING    FAILURE    THAT    COST    MILLIONS. 

New  York  and  other  large  cities    failed  miserably  in    attempting    to    cope  with   the  snowfall  of    February,   1920.      People  had  to  walk  to 
work.       There  was  a  food  shortage.      Now   York  alone  lost   $60,000,000,   because  it   used  antiquated  methods. 


Hornchurch,  Essex,  by  the  Exervis  Syndicate,  of  which 
era!  Maurice  is  the  directing  head.  As  its  name  indicates, 
syndicate  i-  composed  of  ex-service  men  and  includes  many 
officers  who  -aw  service  in  the  Great  War.  They  believe  they 
are  conferring  a  distincl  public  benefit  in  their  endeavors  be- 
cause  <>f  the  prevalent  lark  of  housing  facilities,  England  and 
European  countries  ha\  ing  suffered  in  this  regard  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  America." 


NEXT    WINTER'S   SNOW 

AP.H1    STORM    last    winter   cost    the   city   of   New   York 
$00,000,000.     How  much  will  the  city  lose  next  winter'.' 
■   How   much  will   be  lost    in  other  northern  cities?     If 
• -r  could  till  us  of  a  fire  or  an  earthquake  that  would 
damage  N<  w   York  to  that  extent,  should  we  not  he  organizing 
in  of  protection  or  relief'.'     Why   nol    treat    snow  as  an 
i'-\  and  li<-  read}   for  it'.'     Why  not  realize  that  an  abnor- 
mally large  blizzard"  i-  a  disaster,  like  a  tornado  or  a  "quake," 
and    think  out    a    plan    for   heating   it'.'     The   Popular  Science 
■tidy    (New   Yorkj    presents   such   a    plan,    the   essence   of 
which  is  to  do  away   with  snow    as  it   falls,  before  it    is  packed 
!.  and  to  commandeer  for  the  task  all  the  resources  of  the 
niunity.     The  Monthly  offers  its  advisory  services  not-only 
in  carrying  out  tin-  plan,  but  to  any  other  that 
dopt  it.     And  first,  before  explaining  details,  it  gives 
ription  of  how   we  commonly  do  try  to  grapple 

tobll  in: 

leaning  Department    has  always  fol- 

plan:     It    uses  its  own   forces  and  equipment, 

iring    trucks    and    such    unskilled 

lab.  ,,<.   into  wagons  and  trucks.      Fifty 

•i  hour  •■  price  offered  to  these  outside  laborers  last, 

winter       I  a   hour!      And   this- in   the  face  of  an   un- 

ime    when    one    dollar  an 
alian  ditch-digg 

di  n  licts  appi  ared,  and  chopped 
\  ere    cleared;    the    city 

ad  ice.     And  these  feeble  at- 
•«i  000. 

-.  which,  according  to 
inted  to  $60,000,000  in  tic 

v.    -hit.    and     i'-e   blocked 
million   dollar-   a   da;.  '     Such   i-  the   price  of 

woman,    and    child — 
|60  000,000  LOSS  mean-. 

"A  tire  stn!       terror.    It  <  md  visibly. 


A  foot  of  snow  in  a  great  city  is  hardly  less  terrible.  How 
many  fires  have  caused  a  loss  of  $(>( ),()()(),()( )()  to  cities?  You 
can  count  them  on  your  fingers.  They  occurred  at  intervals  of 
decades.  Snow  falls  even  year  in  our  northern  cities.  Wo 
expect    it.     Yet  we  never  arm  ourselves  against  it. 

"No  one  can  tell  whether  we  will  have;  light  or  heavy  falls  this 
winter.  But  we  can  prepare  for  the  worst  type  of  snowfall  that. 
a  large  city  north  of  Washington  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains may  expect.  What  we  want  is  an  engineering  plan. 
We  want  that  plan  now,  not  when  the  snow  has  fallen  and  has 
been  packed 'down  into  a  caked  mass  by  struggling  vehicles. 
We  want  a  plan  that  can  be  carried  out  as  automatically,  as 
quickly,  as  effectively  as  a  fire  is  extinguished. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  the  streets  open?  Whatever 
the  sum  may  be,  it,  must  be  appropriated.  It  is  cheaper  to 
spend  $10,000,000  to  save  $(>0,000,000  than  if  is  to  accomplish 
nothing  by  spending  $5,500,000,  as  New  York  did  last,  winter 
for  lack  of  an  engineering  plan.  Money  plus  a  plan  will  solve 
this  problem;  money  without  a  plan  will  do  nothing. 

"The  Popular  Science  Monthly  offers  a  plan.  It  is  simple. 
It  will  prove  effective  in  keeping  the  streets  clean  in  any  city. 
It  is  a  plan  that  considers  snow-removal  as  vital  as  fire-fighting. 
It  involves  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than  has  ever  been 
spent  in  the  past  for  removing  snow.  But  it  is  cheaper  than 
any  plan  that  has  ever  been  tried,  because  anything  is  cheap 
that  will  avoid  a  loss  of  $60,000,000,  and  enable  a  city  to  feed 
itself  and  to  keep  its  street-cars  and  its  vehicles  moving. 

"The  essence  of  1  he  Popular  Science  Monthly's  plan  consists 
in  removing  the  snow  almost  as  fast  as  it  falls.  No  time  must 
be  given  for  accumulations  to  be  packed  down. 

"First  of  all,  the  city  is  to  be  divided  into  zones,  and  the 
zones  subdivided  into  sections.  Every  section  in  a  zone  is  to 
be  cleared  by  a  motor-truck  equipped  with  a  plow.  All  the 
three-and-a-half-ton  to  five-ton  trucks  of  the  city  are  to  be  mobil- 
ized at  once,  when  the  emergency  arises,  just  as  fire-engines 
rush  to  a  fire.  True,  plows  do  not  remove  snow.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  keep  the  streets  clear;  the  snow  pushed  aside 
can  be  removed  later.  Keep  the  streets  open  that  is  the 
first  principle  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly's  plan. 

"The  idea,  of  employing  motor-trucks  in  subdivided  zones  is 

not  new.  It  has  been  tried,  and  if  has  failed  because  human 
nature  was  not  considered.  About  thirty  dollars  a  day  has 
been  paid  in  the  past,  for  the  use  of  a  five-ton  motor-truck  in 
snow-removal.  Too  little — much  too  little.  What  happened? 
When  the  truck-owner  received  an  oiler  of  fifty  dollars  a  day 
from  some  merchant  bent  on  making  the  attempt  to  ship  his 
goods  despite  the  prevailing  conditions,  he  ceased  then  and 
there  fo  remove  snow,  even  tho  he  violated  a,  contract  with  the 
city. 

"Clearly,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  truck  must  be  so  high 
that  there  is  every  inducement  to  keep  it  at  work  plowing  snow. 

"But  that  is  not  enough.  The  motor-truck  must  begin  to 
plow  as  soon  as  the  call  comes — at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   if  necessary.     What  of  tho  driver?     W7ill  he  respond 
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cheerfully  when  aroused  in  the  dead  of  the  night?  Not  if  we 
know  human  nature.  It  must  be  made  worth  his  while  to  get  up 
as  promptly  as  a  fireman  when  the  bell  in  the  engin'e-house  clangs. 
He,  too,  must  be  paid  by  the  city — paid  over  and  above  what 
his  employer  pays  him  in  wages.  It  may  be  that  the  driver 
will  earn  three,  four,  even  five  dollars  an  hour  while  he  is  plowing 
snow.  But  the  Popular  Science  Monthly's  plan  takes  account 
of  human  nature — something  that  has  always  been  ignored  in 
facing  this  problem  of  snow.  Besides,  it  is  cheaper  to  remove  the 
snow  at  a  high  cost  than  to  peck  at  it  and  not  remove  it  at  all. 

"When  Jones,  driver  of  the  A,  B,  C  Express  Company's  truck, 
No.  25,  is  awakened  at  night  and  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Section  10  in  Zone  2  and  plow  snow,  he  will  go  cheerfully  to  his 
task,  because  he  knows  that  he  will  make  several  times  as  much 
money  an  hour  as  he  ever  made  before  in  his  life. 

"When  the  emergency  call  comes,  Jones  goes  to  the  nearest 
station   of   the   Street-Cleaning   Department,   gets   one   of   the 
standardized  snow-plows,  attaches  it  to  his  truck,  and  proceeds  to 
his  district,  there  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of 
a  foreman  of  the  Street-Cleaning  Department  and 
to  remain  under  those  orders  until  he  is  released. 

"Unless  Jones  is  paid  by^the  city,  and  well  paid, 
in  addition  to  the  wage  that  he  receives  from  his 
regular  employer,  the  truck-owner,  neither  this  nor 
any  similar  plan  will  succeed.  Human  nature  must 
be  considered — the  psychology  of  the  truck-driver 
and  of  the  truck-owner.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
emergency.  Emergency  tasks  must  be  paid  for  at 
emergency  prices.  Otherwise  those  who  perform 
them  will  not  look  upon  them  as  emergency  tasks. 
Contractors,  express  companies,  railways,  mer- 
chants, every  firm  that  owns  a  motor-truck,  must 
cooperate  in  clearing  away  the  snow." 

But  suppose  that,  even  at  the  high  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  a  truck,  its  owner  insists  on  using  it 
in  his  business?  If  the  truck-owner  refuses  to  co- 
operate— what  then?  The  police  must  step  in. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  haul  goods  after  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  snow  lies  in  the  streets,  before  the 
plows  have  had  a  chance  at  it,  must  be  sum- 
marily stopt.  If  necessary,  he  must  be  punished 
by  the  revocation  of  his  license.  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pack  down  the  snow.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  operate 
his  truck  in  his  own  business,  he  will  cheerfully  use  it  to  earn 
money  in  clearing  the  streets.     We  read  further: 

"For  a  few  hours,  at  the  most,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
police  to  interfere.  Some  streets  will  be  designated  as  one- 
way streets,  so  that  vehicles  may  travel  down  the  path  plowed 
in  the  middle.  Not  until  the  plowed  snow  is  removed  will 
two-way  traffic  be  resumed.  Last  winter  no  wheel  moved  in 
either  direction.     New  York  was  stagnant  for  twelve  whole  days. 

"Plowing  the  streets,  then — that  is  the  first  step.  Next 
comes  the  actual  physical  removal  ef  the  snow.  In  the  past, 
New  York  has  tried  ineffectually  to  keep  its  streets  open  by 
removing  the  snow  in  the  very  first  instance.  Thereby  it  com- 
plicated its  problem  enormously.  To  shovel  snow  into  wagons 
and  remove  it  bodily  by  the  thousands  of  tons  is  of  necessity  a 
time-consuming  task.  And  time  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
problem.  No  large  city  can  afford  to  lose  days.  And,  we 
repeat,  New  York  lost  twelve  whole  days;  last  winter. 

"  The  Popular  Science  Monthly's  plan  provides  for  snow- 
removal  by  machinery,  where  machinery  can  be  effectively 
used.  New  York  did  make  the  attempt  to  use  excavating 
machinery,  tractors,  and  army  'tanks';  but  it  placed  its  chief 
reliance  on  picks  and  shovels. 

"It  so  happens  that  the  excavating  and  dirt-handling  appara- 
tus of  contractors  is  usually  idle  in  the  winter  months.  To  make 
arrangements  for  its  use  in  removing  snow  from  plowed  streets 
ought  to  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  municipality.  Snow 
should  be  handled  by  the  cubic  yard,  and  not  by  the  shovel. 

"  The  Popular  Science  Monthly's  plan  involves  no  heavy  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  city  for  snow-handling  equipment. 
It  must  buy  several  hundred  snow-plows  that  can  be  attached 
to  motor-trucks;  it  must  store  these  snow-plows  at  designated 
stations;  it  must  inspect  the  motor-trucks  that  do  the  plowing 
before  and  after  they  have  performed  their  duties,  so  as  to  avoid 
unjust  claims  for  damages.  And  that  is  all,  so  far  as  equipment 
is  concerned. 

"Consider  the  beneficent  results  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  any 


large  city  that  has  a  really  workable  plan  for  snow-removal 
when  the  next  great  blizzard  comes.  If  handled  efficiently,  the 
delay  should  be  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible." 
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FRUITLESS   FRUIT   DRINKS 

RANGEADE"  and  "orange  crush"  that  never  came 
nearer  to  an  orange  than  the  tanks  of  a  synthetic 
chemical  laboratory  are  no  longer  to  be  served  under 
those  names  with  Uncle  Sam's  permission.  Drinks  so  made  and 
so  named  are  hereafter  to  be  deemed  "misbranded"  and  the 
venders  prosecuted  accordingly.  Says  Public  Health  Reports 
(Washington) : 

"The  advent  of  prohibition  has  greatly  increased  the  number 
and  quantity  of  fruit  beverages.  It  has  recently  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that 


NEW    YORK    HAS    BOUGHT    350    OF    THESE. 
Pusher-plow  propelled  by  a  motor-truck. 


in  some  instances  mothers,  misled  by  the  labels  and  other  adver- 
tisements, are  feeding  'fake'  orange  beverages  to  their  children 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  giving  them  the  orange-juico 
recommended  by  their  physician.  Unfortunately,  these  prepara- 
tions, as  a  rule,,  contain  no  orange-juice  and  are  lacking  in  the 
organic  acids  and  the  vitamins  which  give  medicinal  value  to 
the  genuine  orange-juice.  In  most  instances  they  are  sweetened 
carbonated  water,  flavored  with  a  little  oil  from  the  peel  of  thr 
orange  and  artificially  colored  to  imitate  orange-juice,  say  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  That  Bureau,  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  there- 
fore, has  ruled  that  the  terms  'ade,'  'squash,'  'punch,  'crush,' 
and  'smash,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a  fruit, 
can  be  applied  correctly  only  to  beverages  which  contain  the 
edible  portion  of  the  fruit  or  juice  of  the  fruit  named.  It  has 
been  observed,  the  food  officials  say,  that  these  spurious  orange 
beverages,  when  sold,  are  not  usually  labeled  as  orange-juice, 
since  such  labeling  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Frequently  the  labels  contain  statements,  in  a  more 
or  less  inconspicuous  place,  that  the  beverage  contains  no  orange- 
juice.  The  manufacturer,  it  is  held,  tries  to  mislead  the  pur- 
chasers by  suggestive  statements  and  pictures  played  up  promi- 
nently on  the  label  so  as  to  attract  instant  attention  and  convey 
the  impression  that  the  product  is  really  orange- juice,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  endeavors  to  escape  the  charge  of  misbrand- 
ing by  seeming  to  correct  the  misleading  features  with  incon- 
spicuous statements  in  another  part  of  the  label,  which  the  aver- 
age purchaser  does  not  read.  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  against  this 
form  of  misbranding,  and  cases  are  now  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Pending  decision  by  the  courts,  the  food  officials  say,  sonic 
firms  are  still  using  what  are  held  to  be  deceptive  labels.  A 
word  of  warning  by  physicians  when  recommending  orange- 
juice  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  mothers  from  being 
misled  by  these  deceptive  labels  and  advertisements.  The  best 
way  to  get  orange-juice  for  children  is  to  buy  the  fruit  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice." 
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THE    QUARREL   OVER  "OPAL" 


WHETHER  THE  WORD  of  a  lord  goes  much  further 
in  England  than  the  simple  voice  of  literary  criti- 
cism in  America,  certainly  the  ''Diary  of  Opal 
Whiteley"  has  profited  by  Viscount  Grey's  introduction  of  it  to 
the  British  public.  It  ran  last  summer  in  Tin  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  perhaps  found  mosl  of  it <  readers  with  few  infant-prodigy 
emotions  left  over  from  the  "Young  Visiters"  craze.  Some 
d  Opal  a  bore  and  her  diary  a  delusion.  The  British 
nev  s   are   not    wholly   credulous,    but    they    are   certainly 

wide-awake   aboul    another  literary   sensation.     The  "Diarist" 


OPAL    PI  TTING    THE   MILLION    PIECES  TOGETHER   AGAIN. 

Ili-r  precious  record  of  childhood  Imaginings  was  torn  Into  fragments  by  an  angry  relative,  but  Opal 
saved   them  for  years  and  has  now  reassembled  them. 


/'•     It.  (iazitti    calls  Opal   "undoubtedly   the  most 

prodigious  of  prodigies,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  she  has  done 

all  thai   i-  claimed  for  her."      He  thinks  Lord  (irey  sidesteps  the, 

ring  "the  diary   was  evidently   written   in   childhood, 

00  of  the  exact  age  at   which  it  was  written  does 

m  to  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  interest  of  the 

What    Lord    (irey    finds  as   "the   special   quality   of   the 

I vivid  interest  in  and  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the 

world  and   the  life  in   it."      To  know  a  little  better  what   we  are 

talking  about  we  will  quote  two  sections  from  the  book  itself. 
Tbii  on.-  i^  selected  by  the  London  Morning  Post  in  support 
of.-  entioo  that  "Nature  .  .  .  meant  to  make  her 'a  lady 

of  my  own,'  for  had  the  true  Wordsworthian  pleasure 

in   common   things,   the   wise   poet's   "joy   in    widest    commonalty 

■proad,'  which  if  the  fullest  happiness  in  country 

life."     We  quo 

I   did   go    I    did    have   bearings   of   many    voices,   they   were 

th(  rib  glad  for  the  Bpring.     They  did  say  what  they 

in  the  growing  grass  and  in  the  leaves  growing  out 

from  tl  of  branches.     The  birds  did  have  knowing  and 

•    did  saj  of  tin  (_rb"In'  ss  of  living. 
I  too  did  feel  glad  feels  from  m-.  my  curb. 

do  abide  near  with  us.      They  come  from 

and  live  among  the  :'  and  tin    ferns  and  often   I 


find  them  in  the  trees.     I  do  so  love  to  go  on  searches  for  the 
thoughts  that  do  dwell  near  about." 

She  pave  names  to  her  animal  friends  that  she  seems  to  have 
pot  from  a  biographical  dictionary  that  was  one  of  her  slender 
stock  of  books.  The  sheep-dog  was  dubbed  Brave  Horatius; 
a  pet  crow,  Lars  Porscna  of  Clusium;  a  favorite  pig,  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  and  "a  most  dear  velvety  wood-rat"  bore  the  superb 
name  of  Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter  Zeus.  Here  is  a  section 
that  mixes  drama  of  human  and  imaginary  elements: 

"When  I  did  get  these  pictures  made,  I  did  take  them  to  a 

log  in  the  near  woods  that  has 
got  a  hollow  place  in  it.  Thero 
is  room  in  this  log  for  me  to 
take  naps  in  on  rainy  days,  and 
in  this  log  I  do  keep  the  white 
poker-chips  with  pictures  on 
them.  In  this  log  I  do  have  a 
goodly  number  of  white  poker- 
chips  in  rows,  with  portraits  on 
them  of  the  animal  folks  that  do 
dwell  here  about.  All  my  chums' 
pictures  are  there.  There  are 
five  of  Mathilde  Plantagenet  on 
three  poker-chips.  And  thero 
are  seven  of  William  Shake- 
speare that  T  did  draw  in  automne 
and  hiver  time.  And,  too,  there 
are  six  of  dear  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
that  was. 

"And  now  four  more  por- 
traits did  go  in  the  rows  to-day. 
Thero  aro  nine  more  white  poker- 
chips  in  a  Little  pile  under  the 
root  of  a  stump  close  by  the  old 
log.  Theso  nine  white  poker- 
chips  are  waiting  waits  to  have 
portraits  mado  on  them.  When 
I  do  get  portraits  made  on  most. 
all  the  white  poker-chips  I  do 
have,  then  one  of  the  logging 
men  at  the  mill  by  the  far  woods 
does  give  mo  more  white  poker-chips  to  draw  moro  pictures  of 
Aphrodite  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  all  of  us  on. 

"The  chore-boy  does  have  objects  to  my  drawing  pictures 
on  his  poker-chips  that  he  does  hide  in  the  barn.  It  was  one 
day  when  I  was  walking  around  exploring  in  the  barn  and  sing- 
ing songs  to  William  Shakespeare  and  the  gentle  Jersey  cow — 
on  that  day,  and  then  I  did  find  the  poker-chips  of  thoehore-boy 
where  he  did  hide  them  away.  I  had  not  knows  whoso  they 
were,  but  the  white  ones  all  did  lay  there  in  a  heap  having 
askings  for  pictures  to  be  drawn  on  them.  So  I  did  take  somo 
of  them  and  1  did  make  portraits  of  Thomas  Chatterton  Jupiter 
Zeus  and  Louis  II.,  Le  Grand  Oonde,  and  Bravo  Horatius. 
Then  1  did  put  them  back  in  their  places  again.  The  day  that 
was  after  that,  I  did  take  some  more  and  I  did  make  portraits  on 
them.  On  them  I  did  make  portraits  of  Lars Porsena of  Clusium 
and  Lucian  Horace  Ovid  Virgil  and  Kannerl  Mozart,  and  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Then  1  did  carry  them  back  to  their  place  in 
the  barn.  They  did  look  satisfaction  looks  there  in  that  corner 
with   portraits  on  them. 

'Then  next  day,  when  1  was  going  down  our  la.no  by  the 
barn,  t  he  chore-boy  did  come  by  the  pate.  When  I  came  through, 
he  did  give  my  curls  a  pull.  He  did  say  in  a  cross  way,  'What 
fordid  you  mark  up  my  nice  poker-chips  with  your  old  pictures?' 

Then  I  did  have  knows  they  wore  his  poker-chips  there  in  the 
barn.  I  did  tell  him  the  white  ones  had  wants  to  have  portraits 
on  them  and  it  was  togive  them  what  they  had  wants  for.  1  told 
him  ho  better  draw  pictures  on  what  white  ones  was  loft  that 
did  not  have  pictures  on.     I  had  thinks  they  would  bo  lonesome. 
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"But  the  chore-boy  did  not  have  thinks  like  my  thinks. 
He  said  he  had  more  knows  what  poker-ehips  want  than  I  have 
thinks.  He  says  poker-chips  want  to  be  on  a  table  in  a  game 
with  men.  I  have  thinks  he  has  not  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  I  have  knows  white  poker-chips  to  have  wants  for 
portraits  to  be  drawn  on  them — portraits  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
Jupiter  Zeus,  and  Brave  Horatius,  and  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium, 
and  all  the  rest. 

"After  I  did  put  the  four  new  portraits  in  the  old  log,  I  did 
follow  a  path  that  leads  to  a  path  that  leads  to  a  path  that 
goes  to  the  house  of  Elsie.  I  so  went  because  I  did  have  a  little 
longing  to  rock  again  the  baby's  cradle.  Elsie  was  making  for 
her  young  husband  a  whipt-cream  cake.  He  has  such  a  fond- 
ness for  them.  And  she  does  make  them  for  him  as  often  as 
there  is  cream  enough.  She  was  stirring  things  together  in  the 
most  big  yellow  bowl.     She  did  stir  them  in  a  quick  way." 

Of  the  genuineness  of  this  remarkable  production  the  London 
Outlook  is  willing  to  be  convinced: 

"Quite  frankly,  if  we  had  not  the  author's  word  to  the  con- 
trary, we  should  regard  the  publication  in  its  tingling  beauty 
of  description  and  amazing  mastery  of  words  as  entirely  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  small  child  of  six  to  produce.  That  any 
baby  of  that  age,  altho  she  enjoyed  a  communion  with  Nature 
in  its  most  Wordsworthian  sense,  should  have  been  able  to 
achieve  anything  so  constructive  and  consecutive  seems  to  us 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  It  is  a  miracle,  in  fact.  But  so  much 
admitted,  little  Opal  Whiteley's  diary  provides  us  with  a  rich 
feast.  The  little  girl,  who,  from  certain  fragmentary  but  con- 
vincing evidence,  evidently  came  from  a  fine,  probably  French, 
stock,  was  for  some  reason  given  to  the  wife  of  an  Oregon 
lumberman.  The  lady  was  a  harsh,  tired  person  who,  what- 
ever else  she  failed  in,  in  her  upbringing  of  the  child,  never 
failed  in  her  application  of  the  rod  or  its  counterpart  in  switches, 
hairbrushes,  or  pure  handiwork.  Little  Opal  lived  her  life  to  an 
accompaniment  of  spanks  which  entirely  failed  to  break  her 
spirit  or  mar  her  happiness.  '  The  back  part  of  me  feels  a  little 
bit  sore,  but  I  am  happy  listening  to  the  twilight  music  of 
God's  good  world.  I'm  real  glad  to  be  alive,'  she  says  once  after 
'  the  mama'  had  '  switched '  her.  With  the  pathetic  generosity  of 
childhood  she  does  not  seem  to  have  borne  the  administrator 
any  ill-will.  She  had  her  compensations,  too,  in  a  crowd  of 
lovely  sensations  and  thrilling  happinesses  which .  the  wife  of 
the  lumberman  had  no  use  for." 

Mr.  Christopher  Morley  has  noticed  the  English  interest,  and 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  jumped  to  the  defense  of  his 
little  countrywoman: 

"There  will  be  a  local  controversy  by  and  by,  we  dare  say, 
about  'The  Story  of  Opal.'  Already  there  is  a  row  on  about 
it  in  England.  The  argument  seems  to  be  not  whether  it  is 
genuine,  but  whether  it  is  literature.  H.  M.  Tomlinson  and 
'Affable  Hawk  '  in  the  London  Nation  and  New  Statesman  seem 
to  find  Opal's  diary  one  more  disheartening  proof  that  Americans 
are  a  'fantastically  sentimental  race.'  They  are  nonplussed  at 
Viscount  Grey's  affection  for  the  book  (he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion for  the  English  edition).  We  have  not  read  the  book  in 
full  as  yet,  so  we  will  not  enter  the  lists  for  a  death-struggle 
with  these  stalwarts.  But  we  can  not  quite  understand  the  view 
that  the  diary  of  a  child  of  six  should  be  expected  to  show  quali- 
ties of  satirical  and  intellectual  disillusionment  and  sophistica- 
tion. As  far  as  we  have  read  Opal's  diary,  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  the  'innocence  of  the  eye'  that  Santayana  considers  the 
essence  of  poetry. 

"It  is  an  odd  thing,  too,  that  so  keen  a  student  of  the  human 
heart  as  H.  M.  Tomlinson  should  reject  'The  Story  of  Opal,' 
because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  spirit  in  which  Opal  approaches 
the  chronicling  of  her  small  world  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  himself  wrote  that  superb  book,  'The 
Sea  and  the  Jungle.'  Opal  was  six;  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  some 
thirty  years  older;  but  the  observation  and  imagination  which 
were  lovely  and  shrewd  in  the  man  were  similarly  lovely  and 
shrewd  in  the  child — not  similar  in  degree,  but  similar  in  kind. 
If  it  was  charmingly  whimsical  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  say  that 
he  was  going  to  write  his  book  for  the  young  lady  with  the 
china-knobbed  umbrella  whom  he  had  seen  daily  on  the  sub- 
urban train  (and  it  was),  why  was  it  not  correspondingly  droll 
for  Opal  to  take  such  pains  to  amuse  her  playmate  the  pig, 
Peter  Paul  Rubens?  We  admit  that  the  sentimentality  of  the 
diary  sometimes  becomes  a  little  humid  to  the  adulterated  adult 
mind;  but  let  us  be  fair.  Wherever  Opal  tends  to  become  (by 
the  standard  of  cynical  literary  critics)  oversaccharin  it  is  due 


to  the  influence  of  her  mysterious  vanished  parents  who  filled 
her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  ideas  she  could  hardly  digest.  And 
were  these  parents  sentimental  Americans?  No,  there  seems 
good  evidence  for  believing  that  they  were  ultra-sentimental 
French.  At  least  the  predominant  influence  on  Opal's  early 
childhood  was  unquestionably  French.  Mrs.  Whiteley,  her 
American  foster-mother,  can  not  be  accused  of  having  been 
sentimental:  she  was  as  cynical  and  as  full  of  stern  stuff  as  any 
London  reviewer  could  wish.'.' 


(( 


WHAT   THE   BOYS   ARE   READING 

ICK  TURPIN,"  "Claude  Duval,"  and  "Jack  Hark- 
away  "  were  the  youthful  thrillers  of  our  fathers,  who 
now  think  they  know  better.  Their  periodicals  were 
The  Chimney-Corner,  The  Waverley  Magazine,  and  The  New 
York  Ledger.     These  were  perused  out  behind  the  barn  or  in 
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A  PAGE  OF  THE   RECONSTRUCTED  DIARY. 
Opal  wrote  on  paper  bags  and  odd  scraps  that  came  to  hand. 


other  secluded  spots,  "if,"  says  the  Omaha  Bee,  "parents  had 
no  supervision  over  their  literature."  When  they  had,  the  youth 
were  given  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Sanford  and  Merton," 
Oliver  Optic  stories,  and  The  Youth's  Companion.  When  recall- 
ing these  facts  The  Bee  caused  a  buzzing  last  summer  by  adding: 
"We  wonder  what  the  boys  of  1920,  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  reading;  and  how  their  natural  selections  would 
compare  with  those  of  the  boy  of  fifty  years  ago?"  Gas  Logic 
(New  York)  has  lighted  a  burner  for  the  benefit  of  The  Bee, 
and  prints  a  letter  from  a  lad  of  fourteen  named  "Hank"  who 
spent  the  summer  in  a  camp  with  about  170  other  youths,  and 
was  asked  to  make  a  canvass  of  his  comrades.  Here  is  the 
answer : 

"To  the  Editor  of  'Gas  Logic':  In  your  letter  you  asked 
me  to  tell  you  what  books  and  papers  boys  read  to-day.  I  have 
asked  the  fellows  in  our  tent  and  many  others  and  they  all  have 
their  favorite  authors.  In  father's  day  it  was  'Oliver  Optic' 
but  his  books  are  not  read  very  much  by  hoys  nowadays. 

"Our  counselor  often  reads  to  us  evenings,  and  'Sherlock 
Holmes'  and  stories  about  Robin  Hood  are  the  ones  that  the 
fellows  like  the  most. 
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•'The  most  popular  magazines  with  the  boys  in  ramp  are 
The  Open  Road.  American  Boy,  ami  Popular  Mechanics. 

ooks  that  are  easy  to  read  and  exciting  are  "Baseball 

on  the  Big  League,'  and  books  like  that.     'Tarzan'  is  the 

opular  book  all  around  with  boys  and  counselors  alike. 

Th.  bunch  of  them.     Then1  are  some  more  books  by  the 

ie  author — "A  Trip  to  Mars'  and  other  books  with  names  like 

•.     There  arc  others  that    were  just  as  popular  last   winter, 

such  as  •Jimmy  Dale.'  supposed  to  be  a  noted  'safe-cracker.' 

"Then  there  are  the  stories  for  the  fellows  who  are  fourteen 
and  up.  The  favorites  are  l\>e  and  0.  Henry,  all  of  Doyle's 
detective  stories,  and  Scott.  These  are  what  I'm  getting  to 
like  best. 

"I  hope  this  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  the  boys  of 
to-day  like  and  read.  "Hank." 

The  modern  boy.  according  to  Oas  Logic,  "is  not  taken  in  by 
mystery  and  illusion  as  such.  He  has  a  broader  outlook  on  life 
and  a  larger  vision.  He  finds  reality  far  more  enticing  and 
startling  than  imagination."  Consequently  the  author  who  writes 
for  the  small  boy  has  not  "the  simple  task  of  spinning  thrilling 
narrative."  for  the  modern  boy  "not  only  demands  reality  and 
.racy  of  fact,  but  he  is  a  relentless  critic."     Further: 

"The  war  made  daily  life  replete  with  excitement  of  the  sort 
a  boy  likes  and  no  artificial  sensationalism  was  needed  to  hold 
his  interest.  .  .  .  The  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  the  demands  of  the  war  caused  to  develop  with  startling 
rapidity,  thrilled  youthful  readers  quite  as  much  as  the  exploits 
of  'Dead-eye  Dick'  and  'Frank  Merriwell'  enthralled  a  former 
generation.  Indeed,  the  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
Department  at  the  Public  Library  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
■  nd  Street  says  that  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  some  of  the 
war-hooks  dealing  with  the  scientific  side  of  the  conflict  from  the 
adult  to  the  children's  department  in  order  to  have  enough 
copies  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  made  by  the  youthful 
secker<  after  information." 


"MR.  PUNCH'S"   REGRET   OVER    LOST 
LITERARY   TREASURES 

TO  THINK  OF  MR.  PUNCH  BEING  HERE  and 
looking  us  over  is  to  entertain  almost  the  unthinkable. 
But  he  has  at  least  permitted  one  of  his  family,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  to  come  abroad,  and  this  delightful  custodian  of  many 
a  European  ramble  LB  taking  his  readers  round  about  our  literary 
shrines.  Mr.  Lucas,  tho  associate  editor  of  Punch,  writes  his 
not<>  on  America  in  the  London  Times.  Mr.  Lucas's  interests 
are  many,  but  particularly  pictures,  books,  and  autographs,  and 
in  the  New  York  libraries  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hunt- 
ington  he  says  he  "saw  such  a  profusion  of  unique  and  unap- 
praisable  autographs"  as  he  had  not  "supposed  existed  in  pri- 
bands."  The  latter  fact  gives  to  them  an  importance  as 
/  the  trend  of  culture,  or  perhaps  the  direction  of  the 
money  power,  in  this  country.     Mr.  Lucas  writes: 

re  book-  any  one  with   money  can  have,  for  they  are 
in  duplicate;  but  autographs  and  'association  books'  are 
unique,  and  America  is  the  place  for  them.     I  had  known  that 
it  v.  -ary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  see  the  originals 

of  many  of  the  pietures  ,,f  which  we  in  London  have  only  the 
photographs.  I  knew  that  the  bulk  of  the  Lamb  correspondence 
m  in  America,  and  at  Mr.  Morgan's  I  saw  the  author's  draft 
of  the  ,  |  ■     ■  !;        |    Pigf'  and  at    Mr.  Newton's,  in    Philadel- 

phia riginal  of  'Dream  children,'  an  even  more  desirable 

possession;    I  knew  that  America  had  provided  an  eager  home 

f..r  6V(  r\  thing  connected  with  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Stevenson; 
irpri/.e  to  find  at   Mr.  Morgan's  so  wide  a  range 
of  mai  ■  nding  from  Milton  to  Du  Maurier  and  from 

Bacoo  to     Dorian  Gray';    while  at  Mr.  Huntington's  I  had  in 
my  bands  the  actual  foolscap  sheets  on  which  Heine  composed 
I       Flon  mine  Nights.' 
"I  ought,  you  say,  to  have  known  this  before.     Maybe.    But 

•loranc-   in    such   matter-,  i>  no   monopoly  of  mine    I    can 

prove     by    remarking    that     many    an    American    collector    with 

whom    F    have  talked   WBI  unaware  lhat    the  library  of   Harvard 

is  the  pi  r  of  all  Hie  works  of  reference-  mostly 

annotated— which  were  used  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  writing  his 


'Cromwell'  and  his  'Frederick  theGreat ,'  and  they  were  bequeathed 
by  him  in  his  will  to  Harvard  University  because  of  his  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  American  people,  'particularly  the  more 
silent  part  of  them.' 

"My  hours  in  these  libraries,  together  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
Widener  room  at  Harvard  and  certain  booksellers'  shelves,  gave 
me  some  idea  of  what  American  collectors  have  done  toward 
making  the  New  World  a  treasury  of  the  Old,  and  I  realized 
how  more  and  more  necessary  it  will  be,  in  the  future,  for  all 
critics  of  art  in  whatever  branch,  and  of  literature  in  whatever 
branch,  and  all  students  even  of  antiquity,  if  they  intend  to  be 
thorough,  to  visit  America.  This  I  had  guessed  at,  but  never 
before  had  known. 

"The  English  traveler  lighting  upon  so  many  of  the  essen- 
tially English  riches  as  are  conserved  in  American  libraries,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  not  a  meager  share  of  national  pride, 
can  not  but  pause  to  wonder  how  it  came  about — and  comes 
about — that  so  much  that  ought  to  be  in  its  own  country  has 
been  permitted  to  stray. 

"In  England  collectors  and  connoisseurs  are  by  no  means 
rare.  What,  then,  were  they  doing  to  let  all  these  letters  of 
Keats  and  Shelley,  Burns  and  Byron,  Lamb  and  Johnson — to 
name  for  the  moment  nothing  else — find  their  resting-place  in 
America?  The  dollar  is  very  powerful,  I  know,  but  should  it 
have  been  as  preeminently  powerful  as  this?  Need  it  have 
defeated  so  much  patriotism? 

"Pictures  come  into  a  different  category,  for  every  artist 
painted  more  than  one  picture.  I  have  experienced  no  shade  of 
resentment  toward  their  new  ownors  in  looking  at  the  superb 
collections  of  old  and  new  foreign  masters  in  the  American  public 
and  private  galleries,  altho  I  may  still  be  surprized  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  after  selling  Rembrandt's  'Mill'  to  Mr.  Widener, 
was  able  to  continue  to  call  himself  a  trustee  of  our  National 
Gallery;  but  so  long  as  thero  are  enough  examples  of  the  masters 
to  go  round,  every  nation  should  have  a  share.  With  manu- 
scripts, however,  it  is  different.  Facsimiles,  such  as  the  Boston 
Bibliographical  Society's  edition  of  Lamb's  letters,  would  serve 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  originals  should  be  in  their 
author's  native  land.  But  that  is  a  counsol  of  perfection.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  grin  and  bear  it,  and  feel  happy  that  these 
unique  possessions  are  preserved  with  such  loving  pride  and  care. 
Any  idea  of  retaliation  on  America  on  the  part  of  England  by 
buying  up  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  American  writers,  such 
as  Franklin  and  Poe,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whitman,  was  rendered  futile  by  tho  dis- 
covery that  Mr.  Morgan  possesses  these  too.  I  had  in  his 
library  all  the  Breakfast  Table  series  in  my  hands,  together  with 
a  play  by  Poe  not  yet  published." 

Dwelling  on  "the  beautiful  solicitude  with  which  these  trea- 
sures are  surrounded,"  Mr.  Lucas  insists  that  "the  old  country 
has  something  to  learn  from  the  new  in  the  matter  of  distin- 
guished custodianship."     He  writes: 

"We  have  no  place  of  national  pilgrimago  in  England  that  is 
so  perfect  a  model  as  Washington's  homo  at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  is  perhaps  through  lack  of  a  figure  of  the  Washington  type 
that  we  havo  nothing  to  comparo  with  it;  for  any  parallel  ono 
must  rather  go  to  Fontainobleau ;  but  certain  shrines  are  our3 
and  none  of  them  discloses  quite  such  pious  thoroughness  as  this. 
When  I  think  of  the  completeness  of  the  preservation  and  recon- 
struction of  Mount  Vernon,  where,  largely  through  tho  piety 
of  individuals,  a  thousand  personal  relics  have  been  reassembled, 
so  that,  save  for  the  sightseers,  this  serene  and  simple  Virginian 
mansion  is  almost  exactly  as  it  was,  I  am  filled  with  admira- 
tion. For  a  young  people  largely  in  a  hurry,  to  find  time  to 
be  so  proud  and  so  reverent  is  a  significant  thing. 

"Nor  is  this  spirit  of  pious  reverence  confined  to  national 
memorials.  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn  in  Massachusetts,  altho 
still  only  a  hostelry,  compares  not  unfavorably  with  Dovo  Cot- 
tage at  Grasmere  and  Carlylo's  house  in  Chelsea.  Tho  preser- 
vation is  more  minute.  But  to  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
orderliness  of  the  place  is  not  its  least  noticeable  feature.  Thero 
is  no  mingling  of  trado  with  sentiment,  as  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
for  example.  Within  the  borders  of  tho  estate  everything  is 
quiet.  I  have  never  seen  Americans  in  church  (not,  I  hasten 
to  add,  because  they  abstain,  but  because  I  did),  but  I  am  suro 
they  could  not,  even  there,  behave  more  as  if  the  environment 
wore  sacred.  To  watch  tho  crowds  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  to 
contemplate  the  massive  isolated  grandeur  of  tho  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial now  being  finished  at  Washington,  is  to  realize  that  America, 
for  all  its  superficial  frivolity  and  cynicism,  is  capable  of  a  very 
deep  seriousness." 
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A   FORMIDABLE   EDUCATIONAL  "BOOM" 

CULTURE  USED  TO  "HUM"  around  Boston  in  times 
past;  now  the  desire  for  it  is  seen  to  "boom,"  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  last  six  years  the  number  of  college  students  has  increased 
from  187,000  to  294,000.  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  has  put  his  statistics  into  a  prophetic 
form  that  positively  causes  alarm.  By  the  past  six  years'  rate 
of  increase,  where  shall  we  be  in  1950?  Institutions  do  not  grow 
naturally  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  as  must  be  predicted  from 
the  present  phenomena.  In  1950  a  proportionate  growth  would 
bring  us  1,138,000  in  210  institutions  where  294,000  were  enrolled 
last  year.  "Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  educate  these 
larger  groups?  "  he  asks.  Afternoon  and  night  classes  at  colleges 
and  extension  classes  away  from  colleges,  he  thinks,  would  ease 
off  some  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  institutions.  Here  are 
some  little  problems  in  multiplication  worked  out  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  given  to  the  press: 

"The  six-year  increase  since  1914  is  equal  to  eighteen  institu- 
tions the  size  of  Columbia  in  1914,  or  100  colleges  the  size  of 
Vassar.  Taking  the  lower  estimate  for  1950,  it  means  finding 
facilities  over  three  times  the  total  for  1920,  at  six  or  seven  times 
the  salary  cost;  it  means  adding  644,000  students  or  200  colleges 
the  size  of  Yale  last  year,  sixty  universities  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia, 400  colleges  the  size  of  Oberlin,  over  1,000  colleges  the 
size  of  Williams,  1,400  colleges  the  size  of  Bryn  Mawr.  Even 
if  these  210  colleges  arrange  to  advance  to  1,138,000  they  will 
have  reached  only  a  small  fraction  of  high-school  graduates.  .  .  . 

"Of  210  institutions  only  fourteen  had  fewer  students  than  six 
years  ago,  losing,  all  told,  668  students,  of  which  Hunter  College, 
New  York  City,  lost  108;  Ohio  University,  Athens,  126,  and 
Yale  81.  In  numbers  the  largest  increase  in  six  years  was  by 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  6,800;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 6,200;  Boston  University,  4,700.  The  smallest  increase 
in  any  of  the  largest  public  universities  was  855  by  Mississippi 
and  750  by  Cornell. 

"In  percentage  growth  twenty-eight  institutions  more  than 
doubled.  Sweet  Brier  led  with  334  per  cent. ;  Boston  University 
came  next  with  333  per  cent.;  Union,  324  per  cent.;  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  293  per  cent.;  University  of  Arizona, 
243  per  cent.;  Delaware  State,  188  per  cent." 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  country,  says  Mr.  Barnes, 
has  to  do  with  "an  attitude  toward  higher  education  which 
requires  a  far  more  extensive  development  of  facilities  than 
educational  statesmanship  of  either  public  or  private  institutions 
has  heretofore  felt  safe  in  proposing  and  promoting."  But 
the  money  question  which  we  saw  last  week  as  so  acute  in  Ger- 
many as  to  make  necessary  the  closing  of  certain  ancient  uni- 
versities, will,  in  less  degree,  however,  affect  us.  Mr.  Barnes  asks: 

"Will  the  money  come  from  taxation,  endowment,  private  gifts, 
and  larger  fees?  Will  some  plan  of  deferred  payments  be  found 
by  which  students,  out  of  graduation  earnings,  will  pay  the  full 
cost  of  educating  themselves?  Where  will  the  throngs  be  housed? 
Must  present  universities  grow  or  more  universities  be  built? 
Will  higher  education  be  taken  to  or  near  all  persons  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  ambition  for  it  through  junior  colleges  and 
extension  courses,  or  will  college  education  be  denied  to  those 
who  can  not  afford  to  leave  home  and  work  while  acquiring  it? 
Is  there  any  way  to  divert  a  larger  part  of  this  flood  of  young 
Americans  seeking  higher  education  into  teaching  where  a  short- 
age threatens  even  higher  education  itself?  What,  if  any,  racial 
changes  must  be  made  in  purposes  and  requirements?  These 
and  similar  questions  can  not  be  answered  until  employers, 
parents,  and  educators  of  youths  desiring  higher  education  have 
thoroughly  discust  them.  To  stimulate  such  discussion  is  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  upon  which  we  are  inviting  comment 
and  proposals  by  educational  leaders." 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  while  not  altogether  facetious,  suggests 
solutions  that  may  be  too  much  influenced  by  current  politics. 
In  the  New  York  Globe  he  writes: 

"This  presents  the  most  interesting  problem  of  all  problems. 
For  the  most  important  crop  we  raise  is  men  and  women,  and 
the  most  important  thing  in  relation  to  them  is  their  training. 


"Must  the  increase  in  schools  depend  upon  private  benevo- 
lence? Will  the  state  and  nation  feel  the  obligation  to  make 
suitable  appropriations  for  educational  facilities?  Or  will  this 
throng  of  youth  have  to  be  denied  and  sent  back  home? 

"One  solution  may  commend  itself  to  the  politician.  If  we 
maintain  our  splendid  isolation  and  refuse  to  combine  with 
other  countries  in  a  pact  to  prevent  war,  we  are  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  plunged  into  a  conflict  like  the  one  we  have  recently  passed 
through.  Thus  we  can  solve  our  difficulty  by  slaughtering  our 
surplus  youth. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  we  keep  out  of  war  and  quit  preparing 
for  war,  we  can  easily  save  money  enough  to  provide  for  our 
children." 

Certain  looked-for  economic  changes  are  relied  on  by  the 

Detroit  News  to  meet  the  situation: 

"In  this  matter  of  increases,  when  one  stops  to  think  of  it, 
enrolment  in  educational  institutions  is  not  exceptional.  Since 
1914  many  other  things  have  increased — taxes  and  wages  and 
exports  and  the  wearing  of  silk  shirts  and  general  prosperity 
and  the  leisure  of  people  who  never  had  leisure  before. 

"Over  in  Kansas,  surrounded  by  wheat-fields,  is  a  little  town 


GROWTH   OP   35   LARGE   UNIVERSITIES,    PUBLIC   AND 

PRIVATE,  EXCLUDING    SUMMER    AND    EXTENSION 

STUDENTS,  1914-1920,   ESTIMATED   FOR   1950 

BASED  UPON  RETURNS  FROM  210  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  TO  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE,   JULIUS  H.  BARNES,   CHAIRMAN 

Predicted 

Register  Increase  Over  Numbers  in 

Publicly  Supported                        1919-1920  1918-1914          1960 

University  of  California 11,893  6,213         42,958 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.       9,071  6,767         42,871 

University  of  Michigan 8,560  3,040         23,760 

University  of  Illinois 8,549  3,425         25,674 

University  of  Minnesota 8,275  4,537         30,955 

University  of  Wisconsin 7,294  2,608         20,334 

Ohio  State  University 7,023  3,194         22,983 

University  of  Washington 5,958  3,148         21,698 

University  of  Nebraska 5,286  2,147          16,026 

University  of  Louisiana 4,933  2,264          16,253 

University  of  Texas 4,418  1,927          14,053 

University  of  Missouri 4,222  855           8,497 

Pennsylvania  State  College 4,194  1,454          11,464 

Iowa  State  College 4,034  1,575          11,909 

University  of  Kansas 5,589  1,252           9,850 

University  of  Cincinnati 3,513  1,512          11,070 

Oregon  State  Col.  of  Agriculture.        3,442  1,863          12,757 

Kansas  State  Col.  of  Agriculture       2,961  304           4,480 

University  of  Oklahoma 2,608  1,600          10,610 

University  of  Colorado 2,096  835           6,270 

State  College  of  Washington 2,037  868           6,380 

Prtvatelt  Supported 

Columbia 9,144  2,210         20,194 

Temple 6,490  2,965         21,315 

Northwestern  University 6,585  2,457          18,870 

Pennsylvania 6,449  2,705          19,974 

Boston 6,082  4,677          29,472 

Cornell 5,765  750           9,515 

Harvard 5,373  1,007          10,408 

George  Washington 3,798  2,188          14,738 

University  of  Southern  California       3,012  705           6,540 

Georgetown 2,139  650           5,389 

Tulane 2,602  1,145            8,330 

Johns  Hopkins 2,014  977           6,901 

Smith 2,011  373            3,876 

Yale 3,157  81  (dec.)      — 


called  Olathe.  The  farmer  boys  and  girls  who  graduated  from 
the  district  schools  found  in  the  high  school  at  Olathe  an  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education.  Of  late  the  institution  has  become 
especially  popular,  sharing  that  menacing  growth  in  enrolment 
which  Mr.  Barnes  observes.  But  the  boys  and  girls  no  longer 
trudge  in  from  the  country  or  do  they  ride  down  on  the  farm- 
wagon.  This  year  a  ruling  of  the  Olathe  board  of  education  for- 
bade the  parking  of  cars  in  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  high 
school.  The  automobiles  in  which  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
drive  to  school  were  interfering  with  traffic  in  the  highways 
and  had  to  be  assigned  to  a  special  parking  place  in  the  rear 
of  the  building. 

"The  thing  that  has  happened  in  Olathe  affects  the  whole 
country  and  accounts  for  the  condition  which  is  worrying  Mr. 
Barnes.  But  it  would  hardly  be  logical  because  a  boy  who 
worked  on  the  farm  in  1914  for  $1  a  day  this  year  gets  $5  a 
day  to  argue  that  in  six  years  more  schoolboys  will  be  demanding 
five  times  as  much  as  to-day,  or  $25  for  their  daily  wage.  There 
are  probably  limits  to  the  growth  of  some  things.  And  it  is 
also  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  when  it  becomes  harder  to  buy 
automobiles,  soft  clothing,  and  college  education,  only  those 
will  have  these  things  who  are  willing  to  toil  earnestly  and  long 
for  them  and  to  suffor  some  very  real  hardships  before  they 
win  out.  It  may  bo  then  that  present  educational  institutions 
will  take  care  of  the  crowds  as  in  former  days." 
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EUROPEAN    LEADERS  OF  THE   FIGHT   AGAINST    ALCOHOL. 


AMERICA   LEADING  TOWARD   WORLD   PROHIRITION 


SCIENCE    HAS  JOINED   HANDS  with  the  Church  in  a 
world-wide    prohibition    movement,    and    among    thirty 
nations  represented  at   the  recent   meeting  in  Washington 
of  the  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism  John  Barley- 
corn was  condemned   by   moralist,   doctor,  and  scientist  alike. 
The  conference,  which  meets  every  two  years,  is  composed  of 
scientists,  ami  it  was  from  the  physical  standpoint  that  the  effect 
of  aleohol  was  principally  disousl  and  condemned.     With  senti- 
ment unanimous  that  alcohol  must  be  banned  from  pole  to  pole, 
the  delegates  generally  declared  that  the  rest  of  the  world  looked 
\k  i  ht  United  States  to  lead  in  the  movement.     It  is  only  another 
mple  of  the  authority  wielded  by  the  rielust  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  says  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples), 
which  warn-  US  that  "America  has  a  responsibility  to  Ood  in  tho 
way  of  world  leadership  which  is  only  dimly  perceived  at  this 
time,  but    which   will  grow  clearer  with  the  passing  of  time." 
and  platform  statements  revealed,  according  to  press 
dispatches,  that   prohibition  has  already  gone  further  in  many 
Countries  than  the  average  American  suspects.     Scotland  is  now 
ng  a  form  of  "local  option."     England,  it  was  explained, 
will  be  forced  to  prohibition  soon  as  a  measure  for  food  con- 
ation,  which   was  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  restrictions 
.11  tin-  gale  of  alcohol  during  the  war.      In  Holland  some 
form  of  local  option  i-  Boon  to  be  enacted.      France  has  banned 
absinthe,  and  temperance  workers  are  trying  to  stop  the  manu- 
are  and  sale  of  all  distilled  liquors,  and  are  said  to  be  likely 
to  SUOOei  d.      In  Italy  plan-  are  afoot  to  convert  the  grapes  of  the 
hillsides   into  food   products   instead   of  wine.     There  was  no 
delegate  from  Germany,  but  a  Swiss  representative  said  that 
man  beer  ha-  no  more  "kick"  now  than  the  "near"  product 
of  America.     Three  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico  are  under  pro- 
hibition.    Provincial   legislation    ha-    practically   outlawed    the 
liquor  traffic  in  Canada,  including  Newfoundland,  tho  Canada 
still   remaii  rarce  of  supply   for  her  southern   neighbor. 

i  ruguay  has  a  law  whi'h  provides  for  temperance  instruction  in 

the  public  schools,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  America  the  labor- 
union.-  are  reported  to  have  gone  over  to  prohibition  in  several 

tad  in  one  place  to  have  refused  to  unload  ships  which 


contained  liquor.  The  King  of  Denmark  has  signed  prohibi- 
tion laws  for  Iceland  and  Greeidand,  and  offers  to  do  the  same 
for  Denmark.  The  Cuban  delegate  said  that  his  country  had  no 
alcoholic  troubles,  and,  perhaps  considering  the  fondness  which 
some  Americans  display  for  Havana,  added  that  Cuba  had  been 
misrepresented  in  this  respect.  Reports  from  Scandinavia  were 
said  to  be  encouraging  to  prohibitionists.  In  many  areas  in 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Ceylon  "no-license"  has  boon 
secured  by  means  of  local  veto,  and  "throughout  India  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  under  further  measures  of  Home  Rule  pro- 
hibition will  be  almost  universal."  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  doing  a 
"very  successful  work"  in  Japan.  One  of  the  great  facts  which 
the  Congress  revealed,  says  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart,  who 
reported  the  conference  for  The  Christian  Herald,  "is  that 
Europe  is  moving  against  alcohol  from  tho  scientific  and  tho 
economic  side  almost  entirely."  It  was  of  striking  momont 
that — 

"Men  of  science  from  some  of  the  finest  universities  of  Europe 
came  with  their  arguments;  physicians  of  renown  told  of  thoir 
experiments  in  the  laboratories  and  hospitals  with  a  terrific 
indictment  against  alcohol  as  the  murderer  of  mind  and  body. 
Statesmen,  members  of  parliaments,  came  to  tell  what  an  enemy 
drink  is  to  well-organized  society,  and  what  difficulties  they 
meet  in  securing  and  enforcing  laws  against  it.  There  was  not  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  among  the  foreign  delegates  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions.  In  America  the  preacher  has  been  tho 
leader  of  tho  alcohol  movement  from  tho  beginning.  Father 
Mathow,  tho  founders  of  tho  prohibition  party,  the  organizers 
of  tho  Anti-Saloon  League,  nearly  all  of  them  wore  ministers, 
and  Frances  Willard  organized  tho  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  from  a  religious  motive,  and  held  most  of  her  meet- 
ings in  the  Christian  churchos. 

"There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian to  criticize  the  action  of  the  European  leaders  for  using  the 
scientific  and  economic  arguments  mainly  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  Iraffic,  for  Cod  is  in  science  and  Ood  is  in  economy, 
and  we  welcome  our  friends  who  assail  the  demand  from  the 
economic  and  scientific  side.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
preachers  and  Christian  people  did  not  make  much  headway 
against  alcohol  till  the  scientists  and  scholars  gave  them  the 
results  of  their  experiments  as  weapons  to  be  used  against  John 
Barleycorn." 
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"There  was  nothing  fanatical  in  the  addresses  or  discussions," 
writes  William  J.  Johnson  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian); 
"the  speakers  were  earnest  men  and  women,  seeking  facts,  with 
minds  open  to  the  truth  from  any  source."  He  notes  further 
that — 

"The  conference  unmistakably  showed  that  the  world  looks  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  given  'the  moral  leadership 
of  the  world,'  and  all  nations  are  watching  us.  Every  foreign 
delegate  frankly  said  that  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  laws 
in  this  country  would  be  the  greatest  aid  America  could  give  pro- 
hibition in  other  countries.  They  were  inclined  to  speak  of  pro- 
hibition here  as  an  experiment,  not  fully  understanding  that  back 
of  it  is  seventy-five  years  of  education  and  agitation,  and  that  it 
represents  the  solemn  judgment  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  citizens.  It  is  not  an  experiment;  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion, and  America  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  power  of  the 
people  is  mightier  than  the  booze  of  the  liquorites." 

China,  where  inebriety  is  practically  unknown,  is  taking 
steps  to  prevent  American  brewers  from  continuing  operations 
in  that  country,  we  learn  from  North  China  Commerce  (Tientsin). 
In  this  country  the  Prohibition  League  of  Chinese  Students  in 
America  has  been  established  to  that  end,  and  is  conducting  an 
investigation  to  learn  the  amount  of  liquor  now  being  consumed 
in  China.  Tho  free  American  beer  has  already  been  distributed 
in  Shanghai,  the  Chinese  leaders  are  working  "to  prevent  the 
use  of  intoxicants  rather  than  to  cure." 


"DEGRADERS   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN 
PULPIT" 

IURID  ADVERTISING  cheapens  the  Church  to  the  level 
of  a  side-street  show,  and  the  minister  who  must  resort 
-"*  to  slang  and  the  stunts  of  a  county  fair  in  order  to  get  an 
audience  would  seem  to  place  little  dependence  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  lay  writers  to  the  religious  press  complain.  Whis- 
tling women,  free  lunches,  shady  politicians  posing  as  brilliant 
statesmen,  moving  pictures  with  an  inoffensive  smear  of  religion 
on  them,  represent  some  of  the  offerings  in  church  notices 
observed  by  a  layman  who  writes  of  them  to  The  Continent 
(Presbyterian).  "And  the  topics  of  the  sermons!"  he  exclaims. 
"What  poor,  benighted  heathen  would  even  guess  these  per- 
formances had  anything  to  do  with  Christianity?"  These  are 
church  notices  he  observed  in  a  Western  paper:  "Has  God 
Got  Your  Number?"  "The  Wild- West  Man";  "The  Man  in 
the  Moon";  "Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  Where  Have  You  Been?" 
"A  Wonderful  Invention — a  Lunch-Box,  Hand  Mirror,  and  Bath- 
tub in  One."  The  authors  of  these  catch-phrases,  we  are  told, 
are  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  "all  men  of  pro- 
minence in  their  respective  denominations."  On  the  other 
hand, 

"Happily  there  are  hosts  of  ministers  who  are  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  Church,  who  are  above  this  miserable  vulgariza- 
tion of  religion,  but  the  number  of  those  who  fill  the  church 
columns  of  the  secular  papers  with  their  disgustingly  sensational 
advertisements  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  the  country  over. 
The  church  page  is  beginning  to  suggest  a  riot  of  department- 
store  bargain-counters,  a  printers'  ink  scramble  for  business.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  a  noisome,  indecent  reek  of  commercialism. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  these  degraders  of  the  Christian 
pulpit?  We  must  either  correct  them  to  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or,  in  the  event  of  our  failure  to  do  this, 
escort  them  out  of  the  Gospel  ministry." 

W.  C.  E.  Newbolt  notes  in  the  London  Post  with  accents  of 
despair  that  slang  has  invaded  the  pulpit.  "We  hear  in  ser- 
mons, in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  most  sacred  things,  the 
words  and  the  phrases  common  in  the  camp  and  barrack,  which 
the  army  chaplains  brought  home  with  them."  And  now 
"an  oath  or  a  profanity  is  not  unknown;  it  adds  point  to  the 
discourse,  and  wakens  the  languid  interest  of  the  audience." 


O    "BEE,"  WHERE   IS   THY   STING? 

THE  BUSY  "BEES"  and  strawberry  festivals  which 
yesterday  furnished  funds  for  the  church  and  parsonage 
have  to-day  given  way  to  saner  and  more  ethical  meth- 
ods for  the  support  of  church  work  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Tho  it  is  no  doubt  true,  says  The  Christian  Century 
(Disciples),  that  we  read  the  Bible  less  than  did  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  are  less  faithful  in  attendance  and  in  other  ways  appar- 
ently less  loyal  to  the  church  as  an  institution,  yet  in  the  matter 
of  giving,  "twentieth-century  church  members  seem  to  be  far 
nearer  the  New  Testament  ideal  than  were  even  the  recognized 
saints  of  an  earlier  day."  Church  expenses  in  the  early  time 
were  low,  and  often  they  were  grudgingly  met.     For  instance: 

"In  one  pioneer  church  it  was  customary  for  the  elders  to  take 
turns  in  preaching  and  the  deacons  in  serving  as  janitor.  A 
'bee'  supplied  the  necessary  fuel,  and  the  only  item  requiring 
cash  was  the  communion  wine.  The  most  prosperous  member, 
a  bachelor,  was  asked  to  contribute  fifty  cents  per  year  for  this 
purpose.  He  was  highly  indignant.  'I  haven't  got  any  family,' 
he  protested,  'and  I  don't  go  to  meetin'  regular.  It's  not  fair 
to  tax  me  as  much  as  they  do  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children, 
all  members  and  all  partakin'  frequent!'  No  doubt  this  was 
an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

"The  favorite  financial  method  of  our  grandparents  was  that 
of  the  donation  party,  which  might  not  have  been  a  bad  one, 
save  as  those  who  brought  sausage  and  potatoes  to  the  par- 
sonage usually  remained  to  consume  their  own  contributions, 
leaving  the  preacher  and  his  family  to  a  disarranged  house  and 
an  empty  larder. 

"Next  came  the  era  of  the  strawberry  festival,  a  method 
avowedly  directed  to  two  of  man's  primitive  instincts— his  de- 
sire for  food  and  drink  and  his  mania  for  taking  chances.  The 
method  developed  some  unique  types,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
brought  these  types  into  prominence  in  church  life.  There  was 
the  overmastering  female  whose  preeminence  was  due  to  her 
ability  to  sell  people  tickets  over  their  protests.  Her  appear- 
ance on  the  main  street  of  the  town  was  an  announcement  that 
a  church  show  of  some  sort  was  projected,  and  was  further  taken 
by  business  men  as  a  warning  signal,  bidding  them  retire  to 
their  private  offices.  There  was  the  jolly  fellow  about  town, 
who  seldom  entered  a  church  on  other  occasions,  but  whose 
social  qualities  made  him  invaluable  as  auctioneer  and  general 
promoter  at  all  entertainments.  There  was  the  pretty  girl 
whose  complexion  and  smile  elected  her  to  sell  'chances'  on  the 
near-silver  fruit-basket,  and  who  jarred  even  the  doubtful  ethics 
of  a  church  festival  by  advising  her  best  young  man  to  guess 
'round  about'  the  winning  number.  There  was  the  grumbling 
husband,  always  in  evidence  the  next  day  after  an  entertain- 
ment to  declare  that  his  wife  wasn't  allowed  to  work  like  that 
at  home,  and,  by  jiminy,  he'd  never  again  stand  for  her  half- 
killing  herself  at  one  of  these  confounded  church  suppers! 

"That  day  has  passed.  Now,  on  a  given  date,  well-instructed 
Christian  men  and  women  call  upon  the  members  of  the  church 
and  ask  them  to  make  pledges,  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them, 
for  the  work  of  the  kingdom  the  wide  world  over.  Thus  far, 
at  least,  we  are  more  scriptural  than  those  who  went  before  us. 
We  have  come  a  long,  long  way  from  the  donation  party  and 
the  strawberry  festival." 


BIBLE-READING  IN  THE  BALKANS  —  Among  the  Balkan 
states  the  Bible  is  at  a  premium,  and  effort  is  being  made  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  associa- 
tions of  Serbian  soldiers  were  formed  for  the  regular  reading  of  iho 
Bible,  according  to  E.  H.  Broadbent,  whose  statement  in  Echoes 
of  Service  is  quoted  by  The  Orient  (Constantinople).  These  Bible- 
reading  soldiers  are  called  "New  Christians,"  and  they  are  now- 
scattered  throughout  the  Serbian  country,  leaching  the  Gospel 
wherever  they  are.     Elsewhere  a  similar  movement  is  on  fool  : 

"In  Greece,  societies  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are  spring- 
ing up  in  town  and  country.  In  Bulgaria,  a  national  society 
has  been  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  nation,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  is  one  of  its  first  and  fundamental  means  toward 
this  end.  In  the  Roumanian  countries,  now  so  extensive,  a 
desire  for  the  Word  of  Cod  is  shown  such  as  has  never  been  known 
before.  The  failure  of  transport  has  made  il  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  get  Bibles  into  Roumania.     Mr.  Wiles  and  I  listened 
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to  a  most  affecting  appeal  in  the  depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bit  S  ty  in  Bucharest,  from  the  colporteur  who.  with  empty 
hands.  stood  ami  told  how  there  was  not  a  single  Bible  left,  how 
R  lumanians  came  every  day  in  numbers  pleading  to  have  the 
Book,  offering  high  prices  for  it.  so  that  if  it  were  known  to-day 
that  there  wen-  some  thousands  of  Bibles  there,  ihey  would  all 
I  in  two  or  three  days.  The  Bible  Society  is  doing  all 
that  oan  be  done  to  meet  this  need,  hut  the  difficulties  are  very 

GOD'S   PLACE   IN   THE   SCHOOLROOM 

TRUE  EDUCATION  oan  not  be  limited  by  "hampering 
•lions  that  permit  the  child  <o  be  taught  geography, 
hut  not  aboul  the  Qod  who  made  the  earth;  botany,  but 
aboul  the  God  who  olothed  the  flower;  physiology,  but  not 
about   the  Qod  who  built   the  man;  history,  but   not  about  the 
divine  providence  in  human  affairs,"  writes  Judge  Thomas  C. 
T.  ("rain,  of  the  Court   of  General  Sessions  of  New  York  City. 
Thi.-  juri-;   was  90   moved   by  the   need  for  religious  training  of 
the  young,  aooording  to  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  that  he 
purchased  three  columns  of  space  in  New  York  papers  in  which 
to  argui   the  thesis  that  no  child  is  rightly  educated  if  he  is  not 
taught  religious  faith  with  his  secular  instruction.     He  believes 
0  lv    possible,  a<  our  authority  summarizes  his  argument, 
tor  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools  which 
lutrage  any  parent's  conviction  and  which  shall  give, 
.  equal  and  ample  protection  to  Jew  and  Gentile." 
W.    are   told  further  that    "Judge  ("rain  asks  for  'open-minded 
ferenoss'  with  all  sorts  of  people  Favorable  to  this  move- 
meat,   ami   such   conferences   certainly   should   result   from   his 
appeal  not  only   in  New    York  City,  but  in  many  other  places 
where  this  frank  and  hold  speaking  will  awaken  equal  or  greater 
response."     Others,   too,  have  voiced   the  view  that,  religious 
instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  secular  education.     As 
was  noticed  in  these  pages  on  August  11  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  offered  to  give  a  half-day  a  week  to  religious  instruc- 
tion  in   schools    to   he  conducted   by  the   various  sects  and  de- 
nominations;  but   a    "'divided"   Protestantism  found  itself,  as  a 
Reformed    Church   editor   admitted,    "shamefully   unprepared 
and  utterly  unequal  i<>  the  task."     Since  then,  however,  the  sub- 
of  religious  training,  by  whatever  agency,  has  received  a 
further  impel  u<.  and  is  being  broached  in  many  religious  journals 
■  tie  of  thi'  questions  of  the  hour.     Every  medium  of  religious 
education     day— chool,  Sunday-School,  church,  and  college — has 
advocate.      But,    we    an-    warned    by    Dr.    Harold    McAfee 
Robinson  in  77<<  Contitu  nt: 

■  as  not  be  deceived  by  this  array  of  agencies  at  the  church's 

disposal ;  I  he  Bit  nation  i-  v  ery  bad.  Merely  multiplying  organiza- 
tion- will  not  in-  sufficient.     Nor  will  merely  devising  the  best 

thods  "f  instruction  or  adapting  them  from  the  methods  of 

public  ion.      Method    ifl    important,    hut    content    is   far 

more  important.     Christianity   must   he   taught  in   its  native 

purif.  and  Children  of  the  coming  generation  must  bo 

ich  an  organized  knowledge  <>f  Christian  history  as  will 

ble  them  to  understand  the  unfolding  of  the  purposes  of  God. 

Tie  an   organized    knowledge  of  Christian    truth 

Inch,  whatever  their  experiences  in  life,  they  may  turn  for 

0U  and  ;i.      '111''.    most    be  introduced  to  the 

power  of  <  'lin  to  bring  men  into  communion  with  the 

living  God,  "  hr.mu'li  J<    Of  *  hrist,  and  to  keep  them  in  it.      They 

I  in  tie  ion  of  Christian  truth,  in  lives  of 

be  done,  and  the  Church  must  do  it." 

i~.  the  v.  r.    orl  <.i  i  duoation  w hioh 
intended  to  make  onr  a  of  government  impregnable, 

writ.-    I>r    Benrj    J     Hergi    in    Tht    Intelligencer     Reformed), 
■  of  th<  9  abolished  b  of  the  rivalry 

of  sectarianism;  and  naturally  our  children  have  become  excel- 
lent rial  for  the  most   appalling  skepticism  of  higher  in- 
Bhooli  are  barred  from  reading  and  teaching 
Bible  )••  ii  a  world  view  of  n  ligiona  Christianity  might 

!•        I'll    Ollt    of    twelve    State    Supreme 


Courts  have  in  recent  years  declared  that  prohibition  of  sec- 
tarianism does  not  exclude  the  Bible." 

In  this  situation,  "as  every  one  knows,"  laments  The  Lutheran, 
"education  has  been  thrust  down  from  the  high  seat  of  power 
upon  which  it  once  sat  enthroned  when  it  was  linked  with 
Christian  faith,  and  to-day  the  higher  schools  beyond  the  control 
or  influence  of  the  Church  are  being  manned  more  and  more 
with  a  race  of  educators  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
foolishness  just  as  much  as  it  was  to  the  learned  Greeks."  There- 
fore, additional  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  "the  supreme  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  maintaining  our  church  schools  and 
bringing  them  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  ever." 


CZECHO- SLOVAKIA'S  MORAL  AWAKENING 

AN  INTELLECTUAL  RENAISSANCE,  a  religious  refor- 
/-\  mation,  and  a  social  revolution  are  moving  Czecho- 
•^-  -^-  Slovakia  to  its  depths,  writes  Sherwood  Eddy  in  The 
Congregationalist  and  Advance  after  a  personal  study  of  condi- 
tions in  "the  first  stabilized  Republic  of  Central  Europe." 
During  the  opening  Bible  hour  conducted  by  him  in  the  first 
student  conference  ever  held  in  that  country  he  discovered  that 
to  many  of  the  students  the  very  words  "religion,"  "church," 
"Christianity,"  and  oven  "Christ"  had  so  long  been  connected 
with  crime",  tyranny,  inquisition,  and  oppression  that  they  had 
become  anathema.  The  students  were  mostly  atheists,  free- 
thinkers, agnostics,  materialists.  "But  now,  with  splendid 
enthusiasm  in  their  now  discovery  of  Bible  study,  the  prejudice 
of  years  is  breaking  dowrn,  and  with  the  New  Testaments  the 
students  como  up  asking  for  our  autographs."  Ho  observed 
t  hat— 

"These  students  are  tho  flower  of  tho  universities  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  There  was  a  strong  delegation  from 
the  University  of  Prague,  with  its  15,000  students,  one  of  tho 
oldest  in  the  world,  founded  in  1348.  All  the  leading  institu- 
tions were  represented.  These  Slav  students  present  a  unique 
type  in  the  student  world.  Three  elements  are  found  in  strange 
combinations  in  their  character.  Thero  is  first  that  deep,  basic 
temperament  of  tho  Slav— mystical,  with  a  tendency  to  Panthe- 
ism, somber,  with  a  vast  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  suffering, 
keen  intellect,  warm  affection,  and  a  dcop  religious  yearning. 
Superimposed  upon  this  the  Czech  students  have  a  stratum  of 
German  rationalism,  with  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  supernatural 
and  a  demand  that  everything  should  bo  proved  at  tho  bar  of 
reason.  They  were  far  more  thorough  and  searching  in  their 
mental  processes  than  American  students.  Last  of  all,  upon 
the  surface  thero  was  a  strong  reaction  against  all  organized 
religion  as  the  result  of  the  long  centuries  of  oppression  and 
persecution  behind  them;  yet  that  deep,  insatiable  Slav  heart 
hunger  has  ever  yearned  and  reached  out  after  God.  Driven 
from  the  church,  it  has  sought  other  channels  of  expression." 

They  wandered  far  and  wide  in  their  seeking.  The  writer  had 
never  known,  stive  in  Russia,  "so  largo  a  proportion  of  students 
influenced  by  strange  vagaries  of  thought,  and  driven  into  such 
tortuous  channels  of  doubt  as  the  result  of  their  hitler  experience 
of  'religion."      But  to-day  these  Btudents  "have  adopted  a  new 

basis;  a  Christian  Student  Movement  is  now  firmly  established 
here.  The  (ires  that  smoldered  about  John  Huss  have  leapt 
again  to  flame  in  the  liberty  of  the  new  ('/echo-Slovak  Republic, 
anil  Clod's  truth  is  marching  on."  A  great  movement  is  under 
way  in  the  ( 'atholie  Church  to  break  away  from  Rome  and  estab- 
lish a  national  Church,  adds  (lie  writer,  and — 

"In  five  months  about  200,000  have  joined  the  movement. 
The  whole  nation  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition.  A  national 
church  like  that  of  England  may  be  formed.  I  have  just  met 
the  national  leader  of  this  new  movement.  They  have  adopted 
lor  their  services  the  national  language;  they  stand  for  a  married 
priesthood,  an  open  Bible,  and  the  whole  position  maintained 
by  Huss  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  five  centuries  ago. 
.  .  .  Thus  in  free  Bohemia  a  nation  is  being  born  in  a  day.  .  .  . 
The  future  is  bright    for  the  new  Czecho-Slovak    Republic." 
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Light  in  Weight  but 
Mighty  in  Efficiency 

Real  ease  of  operation  and  great  power  have 
been  skillfully  combined  in  the  electric 

Rweeper-Yac 

With  Motor  Driven  Brush 

Although  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
motor  power  has  been  built  into  the  ELECTRIC 
SWEEPER -VAC,  yet  it  is  scarcely,  if  any, 
heavier  than  machines  that  have  25%  less 
motor  efficiency. 

The  excellence  of  its  motor  is  of  such  high  degree 
that  the  SWEEPER -VAC  has  as  powerful  suction 
as  any  cleaner  known  to  us  and  at  the  same  time 
added  to  it  a  Motor  Driven  Brush. 

One  result  is  that  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC 
removes  from  rugs  all  lint,  threads  and  hairs 
that  some  cleaners  leave  behind  them. 

Another    result    is    that   the    ELECTRIC  [ 
SWEEPER- VAC  does  just  as  thorough  clean-      -6*etr 
ing  on  upholstery  and  mattresses  as  it  performs 
on  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  SWEEPER-VAC  combines  in  one,  the  two  accepted  types  of 
vacuum  cleaners  on  the  market.  Each  is  at  your  instant  command 
by  one  turn  of  That  Lever. 

The   most  elaborate  book  ever  written  on  vacuum  eleaners  will  be  sent  to   yon 
FREE  on  request. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have  one  of  these  books  before  you  decide  which  vacuum 
cleaner  to  buy. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  us,  both  for  this  book  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  who 
sells  the  SWEEPER -VAC  in  your  town. 

PNEUVAC  Company — 164  Fremont  Street — Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


1 


SETHING  in  the  present  generation 
roll  them  as  far  as  possible 

from    their  .:•-.     This    Ls    especially 

true  when   the  ;  rain  persists  in  the 

iinily.     We    Bee    how    far   Aldous 

Huxley  has  traveled  from  his  grandfather, 

n  Arnold.     Miss  P.  Tennyson  Jesse 

dao  turned  away  from  the  suavities  of 

her    grandunole.     Noticfe    this    in    "The 

Happy  Bride"    Doran ! : 

ST.  LUDGT  \N "S   WELL 

[Legend  says  thai  the  water  of  8t    Ludgvan's 
In  Cornwall   has  i»>«it  i<>  protect  from  ilio 
-  rope  all  children  baptised  with  It.] 
Bi   P    Tj  nntbon  Ji 
i  Irops  of  blood  the-eurrant>  gleam  on  the 

i        of  poppj  anil  Banfbin  winks  from  the  ripen- 
ing 
All  tin-  world  i-  stained  wine-red  by  the  setting 

D  — 
I  r  than  any  of  these  i-  the  blood  of  the  man 

I  have  killed. 

ih.  bell 
iw-moi  log  cow  down  along  In  the  lane,  sounds 

A  knell 

..  in.  my  bus,  for  fast  the  evening  Is  falling; 
To  me  the  daj  snd  the  night  will  soon  alike  be 
graj . 

the  hempen  halter  m  ill  close  about  my  neck— 
l^i-^  to-night  let  n  i«-  your  arms  that  are  clinging 
around  it 

Be  Ml 
Your  name  In  lii-  mouth — and  the  mouth  of  you 
will  haunt  me  w  Ithin 
M>  cell 

Lass,  the  ix-d  j-  of  quicklime  that  all  too  soon  will 

enfold  me 
1       to-night  i  breast  be  mj  more  pitiful 

pillow 

Hfe  Is  vain  that  can  leave  no  life 
behind  It, 

nid  of  mine  facing  tin-  sun  and  the  « inds 
l  ll  sell 

■n>  i.o.i>   to  Bodmin  Jail, 

To  Hell 

woman  of  mine,  I  11  lay  a 

•  •  l  in  water  from  Ludgvan's 

him  will  the  hangman  knot  lib  rope  of 

1  r  the  oeck  of 

foi  mi  w  ill  sound 
in  .i 

tell 

mil'  in   fashion    to 
■  >  much  during 
•  r  bad  a  splen- 
did amount  of  i  om< 
appear  atn  a                                e    hem 
f'.r  i  and 
in  7  -h  ■  ,    Londoi            dded 
i 

in  GV\  ■.   1917 

Ml.    W  :; 
I 
All  d  •jilanes. 

it  brick  baOdlngs  in  the  blaze 
Thai  ling  seem  d  to  gr 

•in-  atiovi 

barp-pricklng    -plres    and 

tOW 


Of  glowing  mottled  brick;   and  through  my  head 
That  droning  hums  and  purrs  as  aching  red 
And  staring  blue  trail  by  the  unending  hours. 

nm  under  silvery  olive-trees  he  sleeps 

Tombed  in  a  hill  of  marble  on  the  Isle 

Of  Skyros  that  once,  veiled  in  shimmering  rain, 

1  -aw   In  passing,      On  the  rosy  steeps 

And  silvery  trees  he  looked  a  little  while; 

Then  turned  to  slumber,  never  to  wake  again. 

II 

He  slumbers:    but  his  living  words  sing  on, 

Lighting  for  ever  the  dark  hearts  of  men. 

The  hearts  of  men  on  whom  his  presence  shone 

Living,  who'll  never  see  his  like  again 

In  this  world,  and  strange  hearts  that  caught  no 

gleam 
Of  the  golden  spirit  until  his  radiant  death 
'Blazoned  it  over  all  the  earth,  a  breath 
Of  singing  lire  from  sunset  seas  of  dream. 

(>  singing  fire.  O  starry  words  that  sang 

A  moment   through  his  lighted  blood,  and  live 

When  he  who  gave  you  loving  life  is  dead. 

For  ever  to  that  fallen  golden  head 

And   the  laughing  golden  heart  from  which  you 

sprang 
Starry  and  singing  and  deathless  life  you  give. 

The  Laureate  of  England  refused  to 
write  poems  to  order  during  the  war, 
no  matter  what  the  impelling  occasion.  He 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  un- 
moved by  the  ironic  spectacle  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  ships.  His  last 
volume,  "October,  and  Other  Poems" 
(Knopf),  contains  this: 

"DER  TAG":    NELSON  AND  BEATTY 

.\   1  In  Hid  sheet 

By  Robert  Hkidges 

I. 

No  doubt  'twas  a  truly  Christian  sight 

When  the  German  ships  came  out  of  the  Bight, 

Hut  it  can't  be  said  it   was  much  of  a  light 

That  gray  November  morning; 
The  wonderful  day,  the  great  Der  7 
Which  Prussians  had  vow  d  with  unmannerly  brag 
Should  sec  Old  England  lower  her  Hag 

Some  gray  .November  morning. 

II 

The  spirit  Of  Nelson,  that   haunts  tlu>  Fleet, 
Had  come  w  hereabouts,  the  ships  must    meet. 
But   he  fear'd   there  was  some  decoy  or  cheat, 

That  gray  November  morning. 
When  the  enemy,  led  by  a  British  scout. 
Stole  'twixt  our  lines   .    .    .   and  never  a  shout 
Or  a  signal;   and  never  a  gun  spoke  out 

That  graj   November  morning. 

ill 

Bo  be  shaped  bis  course  to  the  Admiral's  ship, 
w  here  Beattj  Btood  with  hand  on  bip, 
I mpassh e,  nor  ever  mo\ ed  his  Up 

That  graj  November  morning; 

And   touching  his  Shoulder,   In-  said:    "My  mate. 

Am  I  come  too  soon  oi  am  I  too  late? 

I-  it  friendl]  maneuvers  or  pageant  of  state 

Tin  ovember  morning?" 

\      Vlmiral  here, 

in  tin  nami  of  th<   King  I  bid  you  good  cheer: 
my  fault  thai  II  looks  so  queer 
i  hi    graj  November  morning; 

there  conn-  the  <  mnn   all  in  cues; 

'■an  fight  well  enough  If  only  they  choose; 
small  blame  to  me  ir  the  fools  refuse, 
i  in-  graj  November  morning 


"That's  Admiral  Reuter,  surrendering  nine 
Great  dreadnoughts,  all  first-rates  of  the  line: 
Beyond,  in  the  haze  that  veils  the  brine 

This  gray  November  morning, 
Loom  five  heavy  cruisers,  and  light  ones  four. 
With  a  tail  of  destroyers,  fifty  or  more, 
Bach  squadron  under  its  Commodore, 

This  gray  November  morning. 

VI 

"The  least  of  all  those  captive  queens 

Could  haveknoek'd  your  whole  navy  to  smithereens 

And  nothing  said  of  the  other  machines. 

On  a  gray  November  morning. 
The  aeroplanes  and  the  submarines. 
Bombs,  torpedoes,  and  Zeppelins, 
Their  floating  mines  and  their  smoky  screens, 

Of  a  gray  November  morning. 

VII 

"They'll  rage  like  bulls  sans  reason  or  rime. 
And  next  day,  as  if  'twere  a  pantomime. 
They  walk  in  like  cows  at  milking-time, 

On  a  gray  November  morning. 
"We're  four  years  sick  of  the  pestilent  mob; 
— You've  heard  of  our  Hiblical  Battle  in  Gob — 
At  times  it  was  hardly  a  gentleman's  job 

Of  a  gray  November  morning." 

VIII 

Then  Nelson  said:    "God  bless  my  soul! 
How  things  are  changed  in  this  age  of  coal; 
For  the  spittle  it  isn't  with  you  I'd  condole 

This  gray  November  morning. 
By  George!  you've  netted  a  monstrous  catch: 
You'll  be  able  to  pen  the  best  dispatch 
That  ever  an  Admiral  wrote  under  hatch 

On  a  gray  November  morning. 

IX 

"I  like  your  looks  and  I  like  your  name: 
My  heart  goes  out  to  the  old  Fleet's  fame, 
And  I'm  pleased  to  find  you  so  spry  at  the  game 

This  gray  November  morning. 
Your  ships,  t ho  I  don't  half  understand 
Their  build,  are  stouter  and  better  mann'd 
Than  anything  I  ever  had  in  command 

of  a  gray  November  morning." 

X 

Then  Beatty  spoke:  "Sir,  none  of  my  crew. 
All  bravest  of  brave  and  truest  of  true. 
Is  thinking  of  me  so  much  as  of  you 

This  gray  November  morning." 
And  Nelson  replied  :    "  Well,  thanks  f  your  chat. 
Forgive  my  intrusion!      I   take  off  my  hat 

And  make  you  noty  bow  .  .  .  we'll  leave  it  at  that, 

This  gray  November  morning." 

Oni;  dues  not  miss  the  poignant  note  of 
pity  even  I  ho  the  facts  I  ha'  Mr.  Robinson 
invokes  are  in  the  minor  key.  His  latest 
volume,  "The  Three  Taverns"  (Macmil- 
lan)  contains  this,  which  is  almost  more 
sardonic  than  pityful : 

INFERENTIAL 
liv  Edwin  Arlington  Kohinson 

Altho  I  saw  before  me  there  the  face 
Of  one  whom  I   had  honored  among  men 
The  least,  and  on  regarding  him  again 
Would  not  have  had  him  in  another  place, 
lie  lilted  with  an  unfamiliar  gran 
Tin-  coffin  where  I  could  not  see  him  thin 
As  I  had  seen  him  and  appraised  him  when 
I  deemed  him  unessential  to  the  race. 

For  there  was  more  of  him  than  what   I  saw. 

And  l  lure  was  on  me  more  than  the  old  awe 

Thai   is  I  he  common  genius  of  the  dead 

I  might  as  well  have  heard  him:    "Never  mind 

If  some  of  us  were  not  so  far  behind. 

The  rest  of  us  were  not  so  far  ahead 
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Why  You  Must  Have  Beautiful  Weil- 
Kept  Hair  to  be  Attractive 


Illustrated  by  WILL  GREFE 


EVERYWHERE  you  go  your  hair  is  noticed 
most  critically. 

It  tells  the  world  what  you  are 

If  you  wear  your  hair  becomingly  and  always 
have  it  beautifully  clean  and  well-kept,  it  adds 
more  than  anything  else  to  your  attractiveness. 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  care. 

Study  your  hair,  take  a  hand  mirror  and 
look  at  the  front,  the  sides,  and  the  back. 
Try  doing  it  up  in  various  ways.  See  just 
how  it  looks  best. 

A  slight  change  in  the  way  you  dress  your 
hair,  or  in  the  way  you  care  for  it,  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  its  appearance. 

In  caring  for  the  hair,  shampooing  is  always 
the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy,  life- 
less, stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands  cling 
together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  disagreeable 
to  the  touch,  it  is  because  your  hair  has  not 
been  shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed  prop- 
erly, and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be  glossy, 
smooth  and  bright,  delightfully  fresh-looking, 
soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and 
regular  washing,  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  can- 
not stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 
1  he  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries 
the  scalp — makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  people  use  Mul- 
sified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  1  his  clear,  pure 
and  entirely  greaseless  product,  cannot  possibly 


Aj-- 


injure  and  it  does  not  dry  the  scalp,  or  make 
the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 
If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful  you 
can  make  your  hair  look,  just 

Follow  This  Simple  Method 

FIRST,  wet  the  hair  and  scalp  in  clear,  warm 
water.  Then,  apply  a  little  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  all 
over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the  entire  length, 
down  to  the  ends  of  the  hair. 

Rub  the  Lather  in  Thoroughly 

TWO  or  three  teas"poonfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the  dan- 
druff and  small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt  that 
stick  to  the  scalp. 

When  you  have  done  this,  rinse  the  hair 
and  scalp  thoroughly,  using  clear,  fresh  water. 
Then  use  another  application  of  Mulsified. 

You  can  easily  tell,  when  the  hair  is  perfectly 
clean,  for  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS    is    very    important.     After    the   final 
washing    the    hair    and    scalp    should    be 
rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  warm  water 


and    followed    with    a   rinsing   in    cold    water. 

When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair  thoroughly, 
wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  and  finish  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  turkish  towel,  shaking  it  and 
fluffing  it  until  it  is  dry.  Then,  give  it  a  good 
brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo,  you  will  find  the 
hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  remembered  for 
your  beautiful  well-kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule  to 
set  a  certain  day  each 
week  for  a  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo. 
This  regular  weekly 
shampooing  will  keep 
the  scalp  soft,  and  the 
hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh  looking 
and  fluffy,  wavy  and 
easy  to  manage,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  and  ad- 
mired by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter.  A 
4-ounce  bottle  should 
last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  children. 


WAT  KINS 
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i  MULSIFIED 

jfOCOANUT  OIL 
SHAMPOO 


MJISmED 

OIL  SHAMPOO 
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Your  Hair  Should  be  Dressed  so  as  to  Emphasize  Your  Best  Lines  and  Reduce  Your  Worst  Ones. 

Begin  by  studying  your  profile.  1/  you  have  a  pug  nose,  do  not  f>ut  your  hair  on  the  top  of  your  head;  if  you  have  a  round,  fat  face,  do  Hot  fluff  your  hair  out  too 
much  at  the  sides;  if  your  face  is  verv  thin  and  lone:,  then  you  should  fluff  your  hah  out  at  the  sides.  The  woman  with  the  fill  foe*  and  double  chin  should  treat  her  hair 
high.  A  II  these  and  other  individual  featwes  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  proper  hair  dress.  Above  all,  simplicity  should  prevail  You  are  always 
most  attractive  when  your  hair  looks  most  natural     when  it  looks  most  like  you. 
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PROBLEMS  •  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LFTER.4RY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


| 
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^HO   SHALL  VOTE— AND   HOW? 


ON  THE  MOMENTOUS  FIRST  TUESDAY  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  we  vote— some  of  us.  Whole 
classes  are  forbidden  to.  Minors,  criminals,  lunatics. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ueweomers  from  abroad, 
D  Chinese,  and  such  Indians  as  still  cling  to  their  tribes  are 
all  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  Meanwhile,  as  Prof.  Albert 
BushneD  Hart  reminds  us  in  "Actual  Government  under 
American  Conditions."  it  is  "the  almost  universal  practise"  to 
"require  ■  man  to  reside  in  a  State  one  year  before  he  can  vote, 
and  ride   in   a    voting  district    for   thirty   or   sixty   days." 

Moreover,  "tho  the  holding  of  real  estate  has  long  since  disap- 
an  absolute  requisite  for  voting,  a   tax  qualification 
still  continues   in   many   States.     There  is  a  small  poll-tax  re- 
quirement in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 
Religious  disqualifications  appear  in  a  few  State  constitutions, 
which  provide  that   no  person  shall  vote  who  does  not  believe 
in  a  God  and  a  fuhire  life.     Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
habitual  polygamy,  even  tho  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  religion, 
excludes  from  the  suffrage  in  territories,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
in  Utah  and  Idaho."     In  about   two-thirds  of  the  States  there 
are  laws  disfranchising  those  who  give  or  receive  bribes.     And, 
finally,    there    are    educational    requirements.     "Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,   Maine.   Wyoming,   Washington,   and   Delaware 
have  each  a  genuine  educational  clause,  by  which,  in  order  to 
.  a  man  must  be  able  to  read  at  least  a  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  write — usually   his  own  name:    thousands  of 
pie  will  not  put  their  capacities  to  the  test." 
So  far.  the  array  of  requirements  for  voting  appears  to  involve 
no  very  disturbing  problem  of  democracy.     But  read  on.     "In 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  South   Carolina,  and  Virginia,  since  1890, 
a  so-called  educational  qualification  has  been  inserted  into  new 
constitutions,  the  usual  form  being  that  an  elector  shall  be  able 
to  'read  or  understand'  the  clauses  of  the  State  constitution. 
The  real  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  disfranchise  the  negro, 
since  the  white  election  officer  is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
that  any  negro  'understands'  the  constitution." 
Ibre.  beyond  question,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  real  and 
problem  of  democracy,  for  negro  disfranchisement  in  tho 
South  Lb  not  directly  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
[|    celebrated  Fifteenth  Amendmenl  provides  merely  that  "The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  1>;.  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
.  color,   or   pr<\  i< >u -  condition   of  servitude."     And  yet,  as 
Professor  Corwin  point-  out   in  "The  Constitution  and  What  It 
:,-  To-day,"  the  righl   "may  be  denied  upon  other  grounds, 
.  for  in  of  illiteracy;    and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 

Southern    Stat*       ;  i  i     impo  ,   which,  in  their 

practical  application,  usually  abridge  the  right  of  the  negro  to 

What  then;'  The  Southern  white  man 
believes  that  negro  suffrage,  if  generally  permuted,  would  ruin 
the  South.  Thi  negro,  deprived  of  his  vote,  thinks  himself 
defrauded  and  opp  Prol       or  Corwin  reminds  us, 

r  render  a  state  liable  to  have  it-  repre- 

•u  in  Congrc--  reduced."  for  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

declare!  :i  the  righl  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 

of  eieetOTB  for  Presidenl   and  Vice-President  of  the  I  'nited  States, 

kepr  in  Congress,  t  he  executive'and  judicial  officers  of  a 

■  -  the  members  of  the  legislature  (hereof,  is  denied  to  any 

Of  the  male  inhabitant-  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of 

age.  the  cit  the  United  State-,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 

for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis 


the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State." 

Do  restrictions  of  suffrage  allow  too  few  Americans  to  vote? 
If  so — and,  indeed,  in  any  ease — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
ropresent  in  the  main  a  reaction  against  an  order  of  things, 
since  abolished  for  the  most  part,  when  by  far  too  many  and  too 
questionable  votes  found  their  way  into  the  ballot-box.  "Vote 
early  and  often"  is  now  as  out-of-date  an  adage,  almost,  as 
'Take  their  money,  boys,  and  vote  as  you  like."  Wo  no  longer 
use  the  "tissue  ballot,"  wrhieh  onabled  a  single  voter  to  insert  a 
dozen  or  more  at  once.  In  New  York  State  it  is  no  longer  thought 
necessary  to  provide  glass  ballot-boxes  as  a  precaution  against 
"stuffing,"  tho  time  was — not  so  very  far  back,  either — when 
here  and  there  a  ballot-box  got  nicely  stuffed  with  ballots  beforo 
the  voters  arrived.  Registration,  numbered  ballots,  official 
watching,  and  official  counting  have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  little  suspicion  remains  that  elections  are  seriously  tam- 
pered within  the  process  of  depositing  votes  and  determining  the 
result.  Even  demands  for  a  "recount"  seldom  disclose  a 
scandal  of  astonishing  proportions. 

For  our  great  advance  toward  honest  elections  we  are  indebted 
largely  to  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  informal  were  certain  of  the  arrangements  it  supplanted. 
Says  Professor  Hart;  "In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  until  the  new 
constitution  of  1891,  some  of  the  elections  in  rural  communi- 
ties continued  viva  voce:  in  Jackson  County,  for  instance,  tho 
election  for  sheriff  consisted  in  arranging  the  frionds  of  ono 
candidate  on  horseback  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the  friends 
of  the  other  candidate  on  the  other  side,  and  the  longest  line 
got  the  election.  At  present  in  every  State  all  elections  must  be 
by  ballot;  first,  to  make  possible  a  secret  vote,  and,  secondly, 
to  preserve  the  evidence  of  the  vote  cast."  But  why  not  voto 
by  machinery?  The  thing  has  been  tried.  "Several  mechanisms 
have  been  perfected,  under  which  a  man  may  vote  by  going  into 
a  booth  and  pulling  a  lot  of  knobs,  one  for  each  candidate." 
However,  "voting-machines  make  their  way  slowly,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  expense;  partly  because,  if  they  get  out  of  order, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  election;  and  partly  because  they 
make  unnecessary  the  force  of  election  officers  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  get  a  large  day's  wage." 

Where  but  at  the  voting-booth  could  certain  of  those  officers 
"get  a  large  day's  wage"?  By  no  means  ornamental  persons, 
they  give  the  booth  a  dowdy,  not  to  say  a  disreputable,  appear- 
ance, we  are  told,  whereas  tin*  place  is  much  too  dowdy  at 
best,  and  the  author  of  "Understanding  tho  French"  would 
have  us  adopt  the  French  system,  which  invites  citizens  to  the 
stately  town-hall  on  election  day  and  surrounds  voting  with 
the  magnificence  of  a  superb  and  highly  dignified  function. 

But  voting  in  America  is  at  least-  clean  and  straight,  for  tho 
most  part,  and,  in  point  of  expeditiousness,  the  counting  of  the 
ballots  is  equaled  only  by  the  fever  of  concentrated  energy 
in  newspaper  offices.  "Extra"  follows  "extra"  with  headlong 
rapidity.  Within  six  hours  after  an  election,  as  a  rule,  the 
whole  country  knows  which  side  has  won.  And  if  voting 
lacks  something  of  dignity — that  is,  in  its  outward  details — 
rare,  indeed,  are  accounts  of  election  brawls  or  riots,  and  next 
morning  the  defeated  cohorts  take  their  humiliation  in  capital 
good  part,  considering.  "We  must  remember,"  say  the  opposi- 
tion newspapers,  "that  this  man  is  not  merely  tho  President  of 
the  majority,  but  the  President  of  the  American  people  in  their 
entirety.      We    wish    him     well."     ("ienerally   they   continue   to 


of  retire-eii :  ;i  I  ion   therein   -hall   be  reduced   in   t  lie  Timor  irt  inn   u-hifli  uii;li    tiim     until  —  until     I  n:i  ni'i  i  r:i  I  ii  m    flav. 
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GRAVER 

Water 

Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


We  make  FOUR  types  of 


Water  Softeners ,  and 
prescribe  the  right  ONE 


These  four  types  comprise  all  of  accepted  practice — 
Hot  Process  Continuous,  Cold  Process  Continuous, 
Intermittent,  and  Zeolite  Softeners.  Each  of  these  has 
its  distinct  field,  in  which  it  operates  more  efficiently, 
economically  and  conveniently  than  any  other. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes       United   States   Steel  Corpora- 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  Cold  Process 

Continuous  Water  Softeners 

Intermittent  Water  Softeners 
Zeolite  Water  Softeners 
Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 
Feed  Water  Heaters 
Hot  Water  Service  Heaters 


important  that  a  water-soften- 
ing proposition  be  engineered 
rather  than  merely  sold. 

In  the  service  rendered  by  this 
organization,  we  consider  of 
primary  importance  the  analyt- 
ical and  advisory  functions  of 
our  engineers. 

The  personnel  of  our  engineer- 
ing staff  is  composed  of  thor- 
oughly competent  and  experi- 
enced specialists  who  are  able 
to  give  our  customers  the  bene- 
fit of  practical  precedent. 

The  value  of  Graver  Service 
along  this  line  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  our  engineers  have 
been  called  upon  for  advisory 
service  on  water-treating  prob- 
lems   by     such     concerns     as 


tion,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.,  Swift  and  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  Paramount 
Knitting  Co.,  The  Milliken  Co., 
Werk  Soap  Co.,  Union  Ice 
Co.,  Newport  Mining  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  and  the  majority  of  the 
leading  railroads.  We  are  also  in 
constant  co-operation  with  con- 
sulting engineers  and  architects 
of  the  highest  standing. 

The  services  of  our  engineer- 
ing staff  oftentimes  effect  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  "divi- 
dends" paid  by  water-softening 
installations,  as  well  as  insure 
their  most  efficient  and  econo- 
mical operation. 


Confer  nxiith  your  consulting  engineer  or  architect  or  write  us  direct  for  full  infor- 
mation  regarding   the   application  of  Graver  Service  to  your  line   of  business. 

GRAVER  Corporation 

Steel  °tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 


(10A) 


Address  Correspondence  to  Home  Office  or  Nearest  of  these  Branch  Offices: 
280  Broadway       Nicholas  Bldg.      Gwynne  Bldg.  Sieger  Bldg.  Gloyd  Bldg.  Balboa  BIdg. 

NEW  YORK  TOLEDO         CINCINNATI         CHICAGO        KANSAS  CITY      SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN  TRADE  RELATIONS 


JAPANESE  COMPETITION  in  our  domestic  markets 
-  nut  menace  American  industry,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  declares  in  its  Commerce  Monthly. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  the  trade  of  Japan  with 
tin'  United  B  since  I'M  1  emphasises  the  important  economic 

relationship  between  tin-  two  countries,  and,  according  to  the 
kink,  indicates  the  desirability  of  maintaining  satisfactory 
mutual  trade  relations  between  them. 

"The     possibility    of     such    competition    on    a    considerable 

Monthly,  "is  to  be  determined  partly 
general  conditions,  and  partly  by  specific  conditions  in  those 
industries  where  Japanese  competition  seems  most,  likely. 

"Tlie  first  Factor  is  distance.  Yokohama  is  4,">:M  nautical 
miles  from  San  Franci-co.  9,099  miles  from  New  York  via  the 
Panama  ('anal,  ami  8,414  statute  miles  by  water  and  rail  route 
via  San  Francisco.  Freight^charges  are  not  a  lar^e  item  in  the 
cast  of  articles  the  value  of  which  is  high  in  relation  to  weight, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  makes  Japanese  competition 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  heavier  classes  of  commodities  which 
the  United  ~~  -  fitted  to  produce  either  by  reason  of  natural 

resources  or  the  character  of  the  labor  supply.  It  is  true  that 
Japanese  competition  is  a  much  more  important  factor  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  it  is  likewise 
true  'hat  about  90  ]>er  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
and  hence  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  pur- 
chasing power,  is  east  of  Denver,  so  that  the  relatively  more 
advantageous  position  of  Japan  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  serious  threat  to  American  industry. 

"The  s.coml  factor  by  which  the  competitive  ability  of  tJie 
Japanese  is  to  be  measured  is  the  relative  labor  cost.  Ten  years 
ago  tin  labor  cost  entering  into  Japanese  manufactured  products 
ma>  have  been  notably  lower  than  the  labor  cost  in  the  United 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  case  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  proved,  as  wages  in  terms  of  money  are  not  a  criterion. 

"  In  recent  years,  however,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  labor  situation  in  Japan,  Prices  have  risen  even  more 
rapidh  than  in  the  United  Stales.  Wages  of  necessity  have 
advanced  to  meel  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Moreover, 
Japanese  labor  is  slowly  growing  out  of  its  passive  orientalism 
and  the  standard  of  living  is  rising.  Altho  it  is  probable  that  the 
efficiency  of  Japanese  labor  is  improving  as  a  result  of  changing 
the  gain  has  not  yet,  been  great  enough  to  offset  the 
increased  money  cost  which  has  taken  place.  American  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  should  no1  be  at  .any  marked  disadvantage 
m  far  a~  -ah-  in  tin  United  stales  are  concerned. 

"  Imports  from  Japan  cover  a  wide  and  interesting  range.    The 

principal  an  ides  which  we  import    regularly  tin;  articles  which 

do  not   produce  ourselves  because  of  conditions  which  mako 

production  unprofitable,  such  as  silk,  tea,  and  camphor,  or  such 

commodities  as  we  do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for 

dor  .in-.  |"  a-,  Boya-bean  oil.  peanuts  for  oil,  and 

braid  for  hats.  A  large  share  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  typo 
of  -mall  wan  «  which  are  usually  thought  of  as  'oriental  goods' — 

oal  Japant  -•   products. 

"Our  heavj    purchast  9  enable  Japan  in  turn  to  buy  from  ihe 

I  many  r.  una  nut'act  ured,  and   manufactured 

il-    which    Mi<    United   States  produoes  or  can    produce  in 

•  ■ss  of  domestic  needs.      Examples  are  raw  cotton,  iron  and 

steel,  machinery,  and   engines,  kerosene-oil   and  chemicals.     In 

other  word-,  th.  re  for  an  exchange  of  commodi- 

o  oountrii  -  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

"The  character  of  Japanese  imports  into  the  United  States 

ind  American  manufacturers  need  not  fear  destructive 

Competition   from  Japan,   while  exports  from   the   United  Slates 

lapan  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  American  producers  to 
1"  r  desirable  the  maintenanct   of  satisfactory  mutual  trade 
r>  la  •  ii  the  i«n  countru 

find  'heir  most  important  market  in  the 

In  A  large  shan  of  Japanese  camphor,  which  con- 

the  bul  apply,  also  goes  to  I  be 

Uni  when    il  i-  chieflj   used  in  the  manufacture  of 

celluloid. 

Of  particular  inter  tfai    repent   history  of  the  toy  and 

industries  of  Japan       Before   the   war  Germany  was 

hading  manufacturer  of  toyi  among  occidental  countries. 

Wh.  n  ih'-  war  cut  off  the  German  source  of  supply,  the  Japanese 

began  to  expand  rapidly  u>  meet   the  unsatisfied 


demand  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  German  imports  of  toys  into  this  country  were  valued 
at  $7,71S,S54,  while  Japanese  imports  were  but  $436,931.  In 
the  year  ending  December,  1919,  imports  from  Japan  amounted 
to  $1,752,740,  while  imports  from  Germany  were  negligible. 


Taule  A — Foreign  Trade  of  the  IT 
to  Trade  with  Japan, 

Fiscal  Year        Total  Imports         Per 

Ending         Imports  from  Japan  Cent. 

June  SO         ^-Amount  (in  millions)-^  of  Total 
1911...      $1,527                       $79  5 

1912...         1,653  81  5 

1913...         1.813  92  5 

1914...         1,894  107  6 

1915...         1.674  99  6 

1916...        2,198  148  7 

1917...        2,659  208  8 

1918...         2,946  285  10 

1919.  .  .        3,096  304  10 

1920...        5,239  527  10 


nited  States  in  Relation 

1911  to  1920 

Total  Exports  Per 

Exports  to  Japan  Cent. 

^Amount  (in  millions)—^  of  Total 

$2,049  $37  2 

2,204  53  2 

2,466  58  2 

2,365  51  2 

2,769  42  2 

4,333  74  2 

6,290  130  2 

5,920  268  5 

7,232  326  5 

8,111  453  6 


Table   B — Value 


of    Leading 

States 


Imports 
from  Japan 


Into    the    United 


Commodity 

Beans,  lentils,  and  peas 

Brushes,  feather  dusters,  hair  pencils,  etc.. . . 

Camphor 

China,       parian,       porcelain,     and      Usque 
(decorated) 

Cotton  cloths 

Fibers  and  manufactures  of 

Fish,  Including  shell  ilsh 

Hats    and    bonnets    of   straw,   grass,    palm- 
leaf,  etc 

Hats,  material  for 

Matting  arid  mats  for  floors,  of  straw,  etc.  .  . 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures 

Peanuts 

Potash,  carbonate  of 

Rice,  rice-flour,  and  meal 

Seeds 

Silk,  raw,  in  skeins 

Silk  fabrics,  woven  in  the  piece . 

Tea 

Toys 

Vegetable  oils: 

Soya-bean 

Cocoanut 

Peanut 

Walnuts 

Wood,  manufactured  products 


Fiscal 
Year 
1914 

*$352 

666 
1,073 

2,211 
196 

627 
973 

1,609 

3,589 

1,280 

523 

409 

'  1,883 

87 

7  1 ,345 

3,031 

7,217 

437 

314 


30 
1,138 


Calendar 
Year 
1919 
*$14,()37 
2,525 
4,305 

1,827 

848 

1,140 

2.0!)  1 

568 

3,476 

3,257 

867 

1,534 

19 

2,267 

1,614 

256,114 

26,013 

10,219 

1,753 

10,517 
11,845 

13,0.r..S 
317 
798 


Jan.  to 
June 

mo 

*$  1,734 
1,551 
1,730 

1,631 
1,233 

(a) 
(a) 

1,066 

3,694 
3,304 
(a) 

7,963 

st; 

1,002 

(a) 

155,325 

22,688 

1,794 

2,170 

5,129 

347 

10,983 

406 

(a) 


*000  omitted. 

(a)  Not  available. 

(6)  Value  of  peanut-oil,  $66. 

Table   C — Value   of   Leading   Exports    from   the   United 


States  to  Japan 


Automobiles: 
Commercial . 


Commodity 


P 


Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Dyes  and  d  vest  all's 

Fir  lumber 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pars  and   rods  of  steel,  including  wire  rods 

Nails,  wire 

I'ig  iron 

Pipes   and    linings,   cast    and    wrought 

Plates  and  sheets,  steel 

Rails  of  steel 

Sheets,  galvanized  iron  and  sleel 

Ship  and  lank  plates,  punched  and  shaped 

Structural  iron  and  sleel 

Tin  plate--,  terneplates  and  taggers'  tin.. 

Wire,  including  barbed  wire 

Leather: 

Goat  and  kid 

Sole 

Machinery: 

Electric  dynamos 

Elect  lie  motors 

Metal-WOrklng  machinery 

Sewing-machines 

Text  lie  machinery 

Typewriting  machines 

Milk,  condensed  and  evaporated 

M  imral  oils: 

Fuel  and  gas 

Gasoline 

Illuminating 

Lubricating 

Paints,  colors,  and  varnishes 

Printing  paper,  news  and  other 

Soda-ash  and  caustic  soda 

Tobacco  leaf,  

Wheat   anil   wheal    Hour 

Wool  and  manufactures  of 


Fiscal 

Calendar 

Jan.  to 

Year 

Year 

June 

1914 

1919 

1920 

*$1 

*$  1,736 

*$885 

101 

2,890 

1,782 

24,1  16 

149,716 

122, 676 

3,107 

5,012 

247 

1,046 

2,207 

92 

13,949 

11,835 

167 

1 ,805 

1,805 

23 

1,909 

1  10 

2,251 

1,014 

2,816 

1  1  1 

24,800 

15,819 

503 

9,621 

5,915 

214 

757 

814 

(a) 

12,655 

332 

269 

1.360 

3,178 

It 

8,380 

6,705 

35 

3,399 

3,268 

50 

1,178 

170 

289 

1,469 

1,639 

869 

1 .054 

31  1 

829 

1,068 

692 

120 

5,383 

2,279 

126 

1,815 

1 ,595 

11 

3,624 

3,057 

42 

231 

166 

IK 

648 

329 

(b) 

132 

428 

lb) 

391 

1 ,524 

4,757 

3,258 

3,765 

541 

1 ,336 

1,754 

93 

(102 

(a) 

35 

2,716 

735 

(a) 

3,036 

2,711 

600 

2,364 

3,344 

7,001 

2K 

1,196 

39 

985 

2,250 

*  (KM)  omitted. 

m  i    Not  available. 

'ti,   Less  than  tWO  hundred  dollars 
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Bored  Redwood  pipe  used  for  /6 
years  as  part  of  underground  public 
water  distribution  system  at  Fort 
Brags,  California- 


47 

=1 


oAHard  Test  for  Wood 


Six-inch  bored  Redwood  pipe  used  for  16  years  as  part 
of  an  underground  water  distributing  system.  Then  piled, 
as  shown  above,  in  the  weather  for  ten  years!  Still  perfectly 
sound,  and  now  used  as  part  of  the  water  system  on  a  ranch. 
The  rancher  says  he  believes  they  will  outlast  new  iron 
pipe  for  his  purpose. 

Nature  has  provided  Redwood  with  a  preservative  which 
prevents  the  growth  of  decay-producing  fungi. 


This  unusual  quality  renders  Red- 
wood unexcelled  for  all  sorts  of  con- 
struction exposed  to  earth,  chemicals, 
weather  or  moist  atmosphere,  such  as 
siding,  weather  boards,  shingles,  mud- 
sills, foundation  posts,  curbing,  fence 
posts,  flumes.culverts,  pipes, tanks,  vats, 
silos,  mill  roofs,  and  scores  of  specialty 
products,  such  as  beehives,  battery  sep- 


arators, casket  shells  and  boxes,  green- 
house and  garden  furniture,  etc. 

Redwood  also  resists  fire,  because 
free  from  pitch  or  resin  —  a  valuable 
quality  in  wood.  And  because  of  its 
porous  nature,  Redwood  takes  and 
holds  paint  exceptionally  well.  It  is 
easily  worked  and  when  properly  sea- 
soned will  not  shrink,  warp,  or  swell. 


Gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the  unusual  and  peculiar  properties  of 
Redivoodfor  many  building,  industrial  and  specialty  purposes,  has  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the  present  facilities  of  the  Redivood 
mills.  The  mills  are  making  every  effort  to  enlarge  their  production  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  demand.  There  has  also  been  a  persistent  demand  from  lumber 
users  and  prospective  users  for  further  information  about  this  remarkable  ivood, 
and  this  series  of  advertisements  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  information 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


mpanj 


THE   OLD   WORLD   AT   THE   THRESHOLD   OF  THE   NEW. 

l'.iir\ -tal>-.s  in  plenty  still  cluster  about  the  land  back  of  the  great  cubical  buildings  and  spires  that  lie  across  the  bay  from  Ellis  Island,  but  tho 
postwar  Immigrant  is  said  to  be  much  better  grounded  in  American  conditions  than  was  his  predecessor  of  six  years  ago. 


ENTER— THE   NEW   IMMIGRANT 


THE  IMMIGRANT,  as  certain  wise  ones  have  been  pre- 
dicting since  the  day  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
is  very  much  with  us  again — and  so  are  his  sisters,  his 
cousins,  his  aunts,  and  all  his  other  relatives.  Ellis  Island  is 
a  beehive  of  swarming  visitors  from  nearly  every  country  under 
the  sun.  To-day,  according  to  estimates  mado  by  government 
officials,  the  incoming  tide  of  nations  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  in 
the  peak  days  of  prewar  immigration. 

This  new  influx  is  wiser,  as  well  as  larger,  than  the  old.  Gone 
are  the  good  old  days  when  the  immigrant,  standing  with  his  shovel 
and  bag  on  the  gang-plank  of  the  ferry,  asked,  "Where  is  the  gold?" 
No  longer  are  there  any  credulous  purchasers  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  or  the  Interborough  Subway.  The  new  immigrant,  says 
English  Norman,  w  riting  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  aknowl- 
edge  of  America  that  is  astonishing.  There  is  a  special  reason 
in  one  quarter,  at  leasl : 

"The  SI. (MM). (KM)  thai  was  spent  in  Russia  alono  on  propa- 
ganda for  the  Russian  people  played  no  small  part  in  this  educa- 
tion. The  Btory  is  told  of  five  young  Polish  stowaways  who 
landed  in  New  York  and  were  naked  as  the  proverbial  jay-bird. 
Bpapere  were  their  only  pretense  of  clothing.  But  their  first 
question  was,  "  Ha-  t  be  American  Senate  accepted  the  League  of 
Nat  iom 

new    immigrant    OO   longer   brings    liis   supply   of   polite 

foreign    replies    and     sanitations.     "Hello"    and    "Yep"    and 

Nope"  are  a  part  of  the  leaching  that   went  abroad  with  more 

■i  <i  million  young  Americans  in  kliaki  about   two  years  ago. 

They  know  that   we  ha\e  a  Constitution,  and  thai  amendments 

.    been    made  to   it.   including  an   arid    Eighteenth.      Because 

the  pre-  nt  qobI  of  a  rtei  rage  passage  equals  the  first-cabin  rates 
of  four  tgO,  the  immigrants  now  coming  have  more  money 

and   OOme,    b\   and    large,   from  a    -lighllv    higher  social    stratum. 

But  there  are  touches  of  the  tragedy  of  poverty,  too,  among  them 

-Of  tragedy  the  more  terrible  because  it  represents  no!   isolated 
cases  |,nt  national  calamine-.      Konrad   Bercovici,  writing  to  tho 

St.  Loui    Pc    -/>'  patch,  tells  this  poignanl  incident: 
Two  little  children,  one    ix  and  the  other  seven  years  old,  who 

had   come   from    Austria    with    then*    mother,    became   sick    when 

the-  :  fresh  milk.    They  had  forgotten  the  taste  of  it,  and 


only  heard  of  its  existence  from  older  brothers.  They  had  not 
seen  any  milk  in  six  years.  Not  even  the  pictures  of  children 
from  the  chronic  famine  district  of  India  are  as  heartrending  as 
was  the  sight  of  those  Austrian  children,  big,  oldish  heads,  large, 
dull  eyes,  shrunken  little  bodies  on  grotesquely  bowed,  spindle 
legs. 

Mr.  Bercovici  has  gathered  some  other  incidents  of  these  pros- 
pective Americans.  One  day,  he  says,  there  arrived  from  Poland 
a  man  in  his  sixties  who  said  that  he  had  a  son  living  in  Cleveland: 

He  had  the  street  and  number  written  on  a  dozen  pieces  of 
paper  to  make  sure  against  forgetting  the  address.  The  man  in 
charge,  from  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Socioty,  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  the  immigrant's  son,  "Come  to  New  York.  Your 
father  just  arrived."  The  next  day  the  man  from  Cleveland 
arrived  in  New  York  and  went  to  meet  his  old  father.  But 
when  he  saw  the  man  he  denounced  him  as  an  impostor.  Tho 
old  man's  face  was  beardless.  It  could  not  be  his  father,  ho  rea- 
soned, because  his  father  was  a  rabbi,  and  as  such  he  could  not 
be  beardless. 

"My  son,  my  son,"  the  old  man  moaned,  "am  I  to  be  pun- 
ished because  a  Rooshe,  a  Polo,  has  cut  my  beard?" 

For  a  full  hour  the  son  questioned  his  father  beforo  he  could 
be  convinced  of  his  identity. 

On  the  boat  with  the  beardless  rabbi  from  Poland  were  two 
young  girls,  sisters,  ono  sixteen,  tho  other  seventeen  years  old, 
Their  father  had  left  Poland  about  eight  years  ago.  A  yoar 
later  he  sent  them  a  photo  of  himself,  beard  and  sidelocks  and 
all,  and  followed  it  up  tho  following  year  with  passage-money 
for  his  wife  and  children.  The  war  caught  the  family  in  transit, 
in  Germany,  where  the  mother  died.  The  two  children  lived 
on  as  well  as  they  could  for  nearly  six  years,  treasuring  the  pic- 
ture of  their  father.  With  her  last  breath  the  mother  had 
warned  them  against  impostors.  She  had  told  them  their  father 
was  a  good  and  pious  Jew.  But  when  the  father  came  to  tho 
"island"  to  take  his  children  they  refused  to  recognize  him. 
He  was  clean-shaven. 

It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  shake  their 
decision.  And  who  knows  whether  they  were  fully  convinced, 
after  all! 

\*  Most  of  the  Italian  immigrants  no  longer  say,  "Si,  signore." 
The  son  or  the  brother  who  has  been  ten  years  in  New  York  and 
who  comes  to  fake  them  out  6f  the  island  does  not  cease  won- 
dering at  the  fact  that  his  relatives  "speek  do  American  like 
water."  Most  of  them — the  Italian  immigrants,  I  mean — are 
also  politically  well  informed.  The  best,  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  a  little  bottle  with  something  secreted  somewhere  in  their 
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MICHELIN  UNIVERSAL  CORDS  make  friends— and  keep  them.  The  new  Michelin  wear-resist- 
ing tread,  the  improved  non-skid  tread  design,  the  sturdy  oversize  body  built  of  cords  not  merely 
coated  but  actually  impregnated  with  rubber— these  are  a  few  reasons  why  this  newest  Michelin 
product  gives  such  remarkable  mileage.  For  real  economy  and  motoring  satisfaction— use  Michelins. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Other  factories :   Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;    Turin,  Italy 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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Precious  Coal ! 

Use  less  of  it  this  year 

$20  a  ton  predicted  this  year!— but— here's 
a  way  to  cut  way  down  on  your  coal  bill 


comes  in.  Hoffman  Valves  pre- 
vent pounding,  hissing,  leaking. 
They  never  need  adjust- 
ment— they  cannot  be  adjust- 
ed, but  work  automatically. 
1  hey   are   absolutely   foolproof. 

Let  your  thoughts  drift  back 
to  last  winter — 

Did  you  put  up  with  half-hot 
and  even  ice-cold   radiators? 

Did  your  radiators  thunder — 
and  hiss — and  leak  over  rugs* 
and  hardwood  floors? 

Did  you  fret  and  fume — try- 
ing to  adjust  the  air  valves  on 
the  radiators? 

Did  your  steam  heating  sys- 
tem devour  coal? 

Hoffman  Valves  have  righted  alf 
these  evils  because  they  have  proved 
they  can  be  depended  upon  for  faith- 
ful service.  I  hey  are  gauranteed  in 
writing  for  at  least  five  years'  perfeci 
operation. 

Call  in  your  heating  contractor  and 
equip  today  with  Hoffman  Valves. 
No  alteration  to  your  steam  heating 
system  is  required.  The  few  small 
dollars  you  invest  in  this  way  will 
pay  big  dividends  for  many  years. 
At  the  time  of  installation  request 
your  heating  contractor  to  ask  us  for 
your  written  guarantee.  It  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  you. 

Hoffman   Specialty  Co.,    Inc.,   512  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York  City 
Chicago 


TO  give  perfect  heat,  steam 
must  have  free  circulation 
through  the  pipes  and  into  the 
radiators.  Steam  and  air  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  in  the 
system.  Air  must  be  vented  to 
permit  steam  to  enter  the  radi- 
ators. Unless  the  air  valves  are 
perfect  and  vent  all  the  air,  full 
heating  efficiency  is  impossible. 
That  is  why  Hoffman  Valves  are 
such  a  big  factor. 

Hoffmans  are  wide  open  when 
the  heat  is  turned  on,  and  com- 
pletely vent  the  air.  When 
steam  approaches  the  valve 
or  water  surges  into  the  radia- 
tors, Hoffman  Valves  auto- 
matically shut  tight — and  do  it 
instantly.  With  almost  human 
discernment  they  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  air,  steam  and  water 
— permitting  the  release  of  air  but 
keeping  steam  and  water  from 
hissing  and  leaking  intothe  room. 

By  doing  these  things,  Hoff- 
man Valves  give  the  steam  a 
"clear  way."  You  get  com- 
plete warmth — radiators  hot 
from  end  to  end — on  lowest 
possible  steam  pressure.  I  hat 
is  where  the  big  saving  in  coal 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 


baggage.     The  enacting  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  given 
great  publicity  in  Europe. 

Then,  there  is  Mademoiselle  Titi,  who  comes  to  find  her 
fiance,  Joe  Smith,  whose  address  is  Ohio  or  Missouri.  She  has 
great  faith,  Mademoiselle  Titi  has,  and  she  does  not  believe 
that  her  Joe,  who  looked  so  straightforward  and  honest  in  khaki 
could  possibly  have  fooled  her.  And  she  also  has  great  faith 
in  America  and  has  learned  close  to  a  hundred  English  words, 
which  she  thinks  sufficient  for  all  she  has  to  say  to  Joe.  Joe 
could  also  parley-voo,  and  had  told  herje  t'aime  in  perfect  French. 
When  she  is  finally  convinced  that  Missouri  or  Ohio  is  not  a 
post-office  address,  Mademoiselle  Titi  loses  faith  in  America 
and  temperamentally  demands  to  be 
shipped  back  instantly  to  La  Belle  France. 

For  years  and  years  union-leaders 
have  considered  a  fight  against  unre- 
stricted immigration,  lest  it  be  harmful 
to  organized  labor.  They  were  afraid 
that  the  immigrants  might  lower  the 
standard  of  the  American  workingman. 
Recently  an  English  immigrant  refused 
to  set  foot  on  the  government  ferry 
traveling  between  Ellis  Island  and  the 
Battery  before  he  was  assured  that  the 
people  manning  the  boat  belonged  to  a 
union. 

To  travel  on  a  non-union  boat  was  to 
him  the  greatest  of  all  sins.  To  my  ques- 
tion as  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  the 
boat  had  been  a  non-union  one,  the  En- 
glishman answered: 

"I  really  eawn't  tell!  It  certainly 
wouldn't  do  for  a  labor  man  to  travel  on  a 
non-union  boat.  It  wouldn't  be  correct, 
don'tcher  know?" 

A  Hungarian  lady,  rich  as  riches  go  in 
that  country,  changed  all  her  wealth  into 
cash  when  the  Roumanians  became  master 
of  her  province,  and  decided  to  go  to 
America.  The  cash  was  in  Roumanian 
currency.  It  was  close  to  a  million 
francs.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
was  worth  about  $200,000.  She  had  to 
travel  through  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  consequently  convert  some  of  the 
cash  into  Austrian  and  German  currency. 
The  franc  was  at  its  lowest  water-mark. 
By  the  time  she  was  ready  to  embark 
on  a  transatlantic  boat  and  her  money 
was  converted  into  American  money,  she 
was  the  possessor  of  about  $200. 

"How  much  does  a  workingman  earn 
in  this  country?"  she  asked  me  on  her 
arrival  here. 

"About  $200  a  month,"  I  answered. 

She  began  to  cry.  I  thought  she  was  crying  because  of  the 
loss  of  her  fortune,  but  it  was  not  so  at  all.  She  was  crying 
for  happiness,  because  she  figured  all  her  future  earnings  in 
kronen,  and  $200  meant  more  than  10,000  kronen. 

I  left  her,  before  the  first  disappointment,  in  the  restaurant, 
before  her  bill — for  a  lunch  at  Child's  was  close  to  a  hundred 
kronen. 

Italians  are  "coming  in  the  largest  numbers,  according  to 
Winthrop  D.  Lane,  who  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  new 
immigrant  and  his  problems,  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  surprizing  fact  is  brought  out  that  English  immigrants  are 
in  the  second  place  numerically,  at  least  as  far  as  \he  great- 
stream  of  new  population  affects  New  York  State,  with  Spanish 
immigrants  practically  equal  in  number.  Out  of  the  430,000 
immigrants  entering  the  United  States  in  1920,  New  York  re- 
ceived 106,000.  Of  these,  37,000  were  Italians,  10,000  English. 
10,000  Spanish,  5,500  Irish,  4,000  Scandinavians,  3»,6>)0  Scotch, 
and  the  rest  scattering.  Mexicans,  English,  French.  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  says  Mr.  Lane,  are  surpassing  all  previous 
records.  Laborers  and  servants,  whose  numbers  were  greatly 
reduced  during  the  war,  are  a^ain  pouring  through  Ellis  Island. 
"The  distribution  of  immigrants  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  confronting  it."  says  the  writer,  and 
thus  touches  upon  that  phase  of  the  matter: 

The  ease  with  which  we  can  assimilate  them  depends  upon 
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where  they  go.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  them 
to  stop  going  to  the  cities  and  industrial  centers  and  to  settle 
upon  the  land.  Tho  these  efforts  have  been  for  the  most  part  un- 
successful, announcement  has  just  been  made  that  a  new  bureau 
is  to  be  established  for  this  purpose  at  Ellis  Island.  It  will  try 
to  bring  the  advantages  and  labor  needs  of  all  the  States  to  the 
immigrants'  attention. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  immigrants 
by  groups  of  States  for  1920.  This  is  based  upon  the  immi- 
grant's own  statement  of  his  intended  future  residence.  Island 
possessions  of  the  United  States  are  omitted.  A  comparison 
in  percentages  with  1914  is  added. 

It  is  at  once  noticeable  that  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  immigrants  settle  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  countrv. 
In  1920,  69  per  cent,  did  so;  in  1914,  81*8 
per  cent. 

No.  of 

Immigrants  Per  Per 

Croup  of  Stall  x  Entering  Cent.  Cent. 

in  1920  1920  1914 

NewEnnland 75,000  17.0  12.8 

Middle  Atlantic 151,000  37.0  48.0 

East  North  Central 67,000  15.0  21.0 

West  North  Central 15,000  3.6  4.8 

South  Atlantic 14,000  3.2  2.8 

East  South  Central 1,500  0.3  0.3 

West  South  Central 4 1,000  9.6  1.4 

Mountain 13,000  3  1  1.9 

Pacific 47,000  11.0  4.7 


Copyrighted  by  the  Kovst  >nc  View  Company. 

JUST  FROM  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

A  mother  and  child  waiting  at  Ellis  Island 
for  permission  to  enter  America.      The  lit- 
tle girl,  by  contrast  with  the  mother,  iooks 
pretty  will  Americanized  already. 


The  table  shows  a  noticeable  falling 
off,  however,  in  the  percentage  of  those 
going  to  the  three  great  industrial  States 
comprising  the  Middle  Atlantic  section — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  other  hand,  New  England,  also  an 
industrial  section,  received  a  larger  per- 
centage than  before.  What  this  means 
the  mere  figures  do  not  show.  May  it 
mean  that  the  industries  peculiar  to  New 
England,  such  as  its  textile-mills,  are  more 
attractive  to  the  qualities  of  our  present 
immigrants? 

Together,  1hese  two  regions  comprise 
the  main  industrial  area  of  the  United 
States.  In  1920  they  drew  54  per  cent, 
of  the  immigration;  in  1914,  nearly  61 
per  cent. 

A  loss  is  noticeable  in  the  East  North 
Central  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  This  is  both 
an  industrial  and  a  farming  region. 

The  great  cenl ral  and  southern  regions 
of  the  country,  made  up  of  the  next  three 
grotips  of  States  in  the  table  and  compris- 
ing 1  he  bulk  of  our  richest  farming  land, 
get  few  immigrants.  The  percentages, 
compared  with  prewar  conditions,  are  practically  unchanged. 

A  gain  is  noticeable  in  the  West  South  Central  States — 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  This  is  chiefly 
accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  Mexicans  entering  Texas. 
In  the  Mountain  Slates  the  gain  is  slight. 

A  more  pronounced  gain  is  noticeable  in  the  Pacific  States — 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  California.  Here  California  is  the 
chief  gainer,  her  immigration  in  1920  being  actually  as  large 
as  it  was  in  1914,  or  about  32,000.  No  particular  countries  or 
peoples  seem  to  be  responsible  for  this. 

The  Spanish  immigration  is  something  new  in  American  history, 
at  least  in  American  history  since  those  early  days  when  Spanish 
adventurers  blazed  trails  and  left  hamlets  through  the  wilderness 
in  the  territory  that  later  became  half  a  dozen  of  our  Southern 
States.  "Each  liner  from  Spain  is  crowded  with  immigrants," 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  World,      lie  goes  on: 

Some  of  them  arc  ^rape-growers  who  fear  that  the  drought  will 
spread  throughout  the  world  and  that  prohibition  will  become  the 
rule  rather  than  Hie  exception.  They  have  sold  out  their  plants 
and  have  come  here  to  engage  in  business.  Many  are  Spanish 
land-owners  who  desire  to  transfer  their  agrarian  endeavors  to 
American  fields,  having  read  of  the  high  prices  paid  foi  crop-  and 
of  the  need  here  of  farmers.  The  majority  of  the  several  thou- 
sand Spaniards  arriving  here  in  the  last  Four  months,  however, 
arc  skilled  mechanics  or  farm-workers.  All  have  come  because 
they  believe  they  will  get  better  pay  here,  and  till  intend  to  lake 
out  citizenship  papers.  Then,  too,  some  have  said  that  the 
Spanish  Government  is  not  averse  to  the  presence  in  America  of 
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The  Right  Answ 


7/  not  made  by 

Felt  &  Tarrant, 

it's  not  a  Comptometer 
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r  or  None  at  All 


THAT  is  the  positive  ultimatum 
of  the  Comptometer. 

And  the  power  to  make  it  ef- 
fective is  provided  in  the  Controlled- 
key — an  automatic  device  found  only 
in  the  Comptometer. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  operator  may 
not  touch  a  wrong  key  or  employ  a  wrong 
method  in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  These 
are  operations  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
mechanical  control. 

But  it  does  mean  that  the  Controlled-key 
automatically  requires  the  operator  to  get,  for 
every  key  stroke, "the  right  answer ornone  at  all." 

This  mandate  of  the  Controlled-key  cannot 
be  ignored  or  disregarded  by  the  operator. 

For  when  an  incomplete  or  faulty  key  stroke 
occurs,  the  Comptometer  positively  refuses  to 
register  the  error;  and  to  emphasize  its  refusal 


the  keyboard  automatically  locks,  thus  com- 
pelling correction  of  the  fault. 

To  make  correction,  the  operator  completes 
the  unfinished  stroke;  then  unlocks  the  mechan- 
ism by  touching  the  release  key  and  goes  on 
adding.  Only  when  a  fault  occurs  that  would 
otherwise  produce  an  error  does  the  Controlled- 
key  clamp  on  the  brakes. 

That  is  why,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inex- 
perienced operator,  every  key  stroke  must 
always  give  "the  right  answer  or  none  at  all." 

It  costs  money  to  correct  figure  errors.  Accu- 
racy in  figuring,  therefore,  means  economy.  Speed 
with  accuracy  means  still  greater  economy. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  Master  Safeguard 
it  is  easy  for  the  operator  to  handle  all  forms 
of  figure  work  with  Speed  and  Safety. 

Another  Safeguard  —  one  that  notifies  the 
operator  when  the  register  is  clear  and  prevents 
the  starting  of  a  new  operation  on  an  uncleared 
register — is  the  automatic  Clear  Register  signal. 


To  see  for  yourself  what  advantages  these  features  of 
the  Comptometer  offer,  get  in  touch  with  a  Comptometer 
man.  There  is  one  on  the  phone  in  ioo  different  cities. 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 


It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that  most 
of  the  figuring  that  keeps  armies  of  clerks 
busy  with  pencil  and  scratch  pad  is  work 
that's  done  only  to  get  an  answer. 

The  answer's  the  thing — the  object  of  all 
figure  work. 

Whether  it  be  Adding,  Subtracting,  Mul- 
tiplying or  Dividing,  the  quick  way  to  the 
right  answer  is  through  the  Comptometer. 


CONTROLLED  -KEY 


ADDING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINE 


^4 
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numbers  of  its  people,  as  a  means  of  establishing  close 
relations  bt  tween  the  two  oountries. 

As  just  befon    the  war.  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Italians 
among    ihc    immigrants.     Not    only    men,    but    thousands   of 
>n   and   children.     Czecho-Slovakia   and   Jugo-Slavia,    at- 
Imerica's  high  war-ideals,  are  heavily  represented  in 
arrival  lists.     \>>'  a  few  of  these,  as  is  the  case  frequently 
with  the  Italians,  resided  in  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
their  native  Lands  to  fight  under  their  old  standards,  planning 
..  !.«>><..  \«r.  to  remain  here  permanently. 
Commissioner  of  immigration  Wallis  paid  high  tribute  1o  the 
type  <<i  immigrant.     M>>m   of  the  aliens  have  found  the 
lit.  r..  not  too  arduous,  being  able  to  nad  I  ho  forty  words 

required  and  pass  the  other  requirements,  tho  here  and  there 
tions  are  necessary  for  failure  to  meet  Literacj  lests.  The 
number  of  failures  on  this  score  is  comparatively  low  because 
of  precautions  bj  steamship  companies,  who  sec  to  it.  that,  so 
far  as  thej  can.  their 
patrons  w  HI  measure  up 
to  Aim  r  andards. 

In  explanation  it   may 
-aid    that    deporta- 
tions an  a'  the  expense 
be  carrying   st<  am- 
-hip  company. 

K>  .-.  ntlj    h<  rearrh  i  d 
from  \1<  \ii-< >  a  wealt  hy 
merchant  and  his  «  ife, 
b  of  whom  were  able 
to   produce  an  abund- 
of  rash,  but  neil  her 
of  w  liom  could  measure 
up  to  the    literacy    re- 
quirements.   The  ironic 
,r.  i-  thai  thi  j  liav  e 

private  school  in 
Massachuset  ts  a  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  who 
is  regards  d  as  the  most 

apt     pupil     in    (hat     in- 
ition,  and    who   was 

able   to   pn  Bent   to  the 
immigrat ion  authorities 

•  d  arguments  in 
most  fluent  'ho  unoon- 
\  incing  English. 

A  problem  that  has 
oauood  the  authorities 
no  small  concern  is  |  ha' 
of  th<-  hea\  y  number  of 
aways.  It  is  un- 
usual w hen  a  liner  fails 
to  develop  at  Least  one 
Mich  arrival,  and  three 
or  four  siow aw a>  a   per 

•  I  an-  noi  uncom- 
mon. On  'ho  steam- 
ship /.'/  France  then 
came    two    months   ago 

towaways.      Stowaways  an     unpopular   with   steamship 

companies,   fur   their   deportation   requires  an  expenditure  by 

To  make  up  Borne  of  this  expense,  the  stowaways 

compelled  to  work  their  home  passage.     Occasionally  some 

of  them  remain  at   the   Kllis  Island  Station  for  indefinite  periods 

tause  relatives  <>r  friend-  have  appealed  their  eases  to  Wash- 
rule,  however, the  decision  is  in  the  oegative  and 

they    go    l>aek. 

A  move  'hat  augurs  well  for  the  speeds  Americanization  of 
immigrants,  the  writer  no'.-,  ha-  been  mad.  bj  the  American 
Legion.     Hereafter  Klli-   [aland   will   inform  local   posts  of  the 

Legion    'hat    SUCh    and    such    an    ali.-n    i-    destined    for   its    town. 
•  )n  hi-  arrival  'In    foreigner  will  l-      ret  ted  by  representatives  of 

Legion  wherever  possible,  including  a   man  who  can  apeal 
imer'i  Language.     The  alien  will  1..    helped  to  find  a 

•  ind    •'■ill  l»    instructed  in  American  law-  and  en--. mi-  ami 
'•I    in    placing   hi-   children    in    schools. 

In  conclusion,  the  wrr.r  presents  a  few  glimpses  at  -..me  of 
id-  of  "human  documents"  which  daih  pass  through 
hlli-  [aland: 

irge   Petrogeanis,   an   A  h.  man.   bound   i'>r   Bisbee,  Ariz., 

when-  re-ide-  a  l.rother  who  had  failed  I,,  lend  traveling  money, 
held  a'  Klli-  I-land  for  dentation  because  he  didn't  h. 


A    I  K\\    Wllo   WERE   DENIED   ADMITTANCE. 


'I'ln   chief  cause  of  rejection  is  failure  to 
criminal  records,  ;iii<I 


enough    money    to   gel     o    his    destination,    tho   physically  and 
mentally   he   passed   the   tests. 

When  five  hundred  Greeks,  steerage  arrivals,  were  landed  at 
Kllis  Island,  one  of  them,  by  name  Sotirous  Athanasaulias, 
chanced  to  hear  sobs  and  moans  from  a  window  of  the  detention 
room.  Investigating,  he  came  upon  George,  an  old-time  pal. 
In  a  few  minutes  Sotirous  was  passing  a  hat  about,  and  from 
the  pockets  o\'  five  hundred  came  coins,  and  an  hour  later  George 
was  headed  for  a  train  to  the  West. 

The  day  before  there  came  the  case  of  a  Dutch  family  headed 
by  Jacob  C.  de  Jong.  The  family  comprised  eight  children,  all 
in  tinest  health  and  anxious  "to  get  to  work  and  help  build  up 
America.'-  A  model  immigrant  family  they  were  voted  by  the 
inspectors.  Papa  de  Jong  laid  $5,000  on  an  inspector's  desk 
as  evidence  of  his  ability  to  help  Ins  family  and  help 
America.  Then  his  wife  reached  into  a  handbag  and  added 
another  $5,000.  "We  are  anxious  to  buy  a  little  home,  pref- 
erably a  farm,"  said 
de  Jong  in  fair  En- 
glish. "I  was  a  ship- 
chandler  in  Holland 
and  successful.  I  want 
to  invest  my  money 
in  America  and  live 
here  and  have  my 
family  grow  up  as 
Americans." 

De  Jong  is  forty- 
seven,  his  wife  fifty. 
The  children  range  from 
eight  lo  twenty.  They 
are  now  in  Chicago. 

Araski  Ilachadoor- 
ian,  a  seventoen-yoar- 
old  Armenian  girl,  face 
disfigured  with  tattoo 
marks  indicted  by  an 
Arab,  was  detained  be- 
cause she  could  not 
pass  some  of  the  re- 
quirements. Her  Father 
is  a  wealthy  Chicago 
merchant.  Her  uncle 
is  a  well-to-do  Phila- 
delphia physician.  She 
had  seen  her  mother 
slain  by  Arabs  and  cast 
to  the  roadside  and  her 
sister  starved  to  death. 
She  was  forced  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  an 
Arab,  and  was  rescued 
when  she  spied  British 
soldiers  to  whom  she 
made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  her  case  the 
authorities  interpreted 
the  regulations  with  a 
leniency  that  enabled 
her  to  enter  and  join  her  father.  To  the  de  Jong  type  of  family 
Kllis  Island  gives  tho  glad  hand.  Ready  to  knuckle  down  to 
the  grind  and  make  good  at  the  start.  No  radicalism,  no  dis- 
satisfaction. Just  a  determination  to  bo  assimilated  by  America 
and  Americans  and  Americanism. 

The  other  day  Lieut.  Marco  Stasi,  badly  "shot  up"  on  the 
Piave,  was  literally  pushed  info  the  United  States  to  the  dyers 
of  a  multitude  of  other  Italians  at  the  island.  He  had  been 
crippled  in  the  war  and  was  returning  to  San  Francisco  in  a 
wheel-chair.  He  was  bent  on  resuming  his  occupation  as  store- 
keeper on  the  coast,  and  the  authorities  were  so  ready  to  expe- 
dite matters  for  the  hero  that  attendants  shoved  the  wheel-chair 
aboard  the  ferry-boat  to  the  Barge  Office. 

Detained  for  months  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  nativity, 
Macgregor  Ross,  who  has  become  known  as  "a  man  without  a 
country,"  is  inclined  to  consider  himself  a  permanent  Kllis 
Islander.  Boss,  who  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  is  an  I.  W.  W. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  arrested  in  Seattle  and  sent  to  Kllis  Island 
tor  deportation.  lie  claimed  American  citizenship.  The  au- 
thorities proclaimed  him  a  Scot.  Ill  Scotland  no  record  of  his 
birth  was  found,  s,,  he  was  refused  a  passport  by  Britain.  Even- 
tually he  wa-  released.  He  returned  to  Seattle,  was  again  sent 
to  Kllis  Island  for  deportation,  and  the  old  wrangle  was 
renewed.  Scotland  still  denies  him.  Ross  himself  insists  he 
is  an  American.  He  does  not,  know  when  or  where  he  was 
born,  but  claims  to  recollect  selling  newspapers  on  the  Bowery 
decades  ago. 


pass  the  literacj'  test,  although  poverty, 

disease  plaj   a  pari . 
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You  never  know  what  a  car  can  do 
until  you  get  a  Packard 


AFTER  all,  the  chief 
■L  \.  difference  between 
the  Packard  and  some 
other  car  is  very  easily 
stated. 

It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween giving  the  owner 
everything  he  can  make 
use  of — or  building  down 
to  the  least  he  can  ask 
of  his  car. 

If  there  were  any 
compromise  anywhere  in 
the  Packard  Car ;  any 
attempt    to    build    down 


to  a  competitive  price 
basis;  any  feeling  in  the 
Packard  Organization 
that  the  American  pub- 
lic can  be  influenced  bv 
pose  or  "side"  or  talk 
of  "What  they  do  in 
Europe  " — the  Packard 
could  not  be  the  practi- 
cal car  it  is. 

There  are  a  number 
of  cars  with  high  power 
ratings. 

Yet  you  see  the  Packard 
running  all  around  them. 


It  is  the  same  way  on 
the  hills  as  on  the  level 
road  ;  and  the  first  car 
to  shoot  out  of  the  traffic 
jam  is  a  Packard. 

You  will  hunt  far 
before  you  find  a  car  of 
equal  size  that  does  its 
work  on  such  a  slight 
expenditure  for  gas  and 
tires. 

The    thing    that     sets 

the   Packard   apart   is  its 

forethought  for  all  the  use  a 

man  can  make  of  his  car. 


PACKARD    MOTOR    CAR   COMPANY,  "Detroit 


TWIN   SIX 

is  built  to  give  the  owner 
everything  he  can  make 
use  of -no  compromise. 
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MOREYCLAY  PRODUCTS  CO, 
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S"4ply  KLINCTITE 


GOODYEAR  BELTS 

Installed  according  to 
C.T.M.  recommendation  at- 

MOREY  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Ottumwa .  Iowa. 


Blueprint    lletch    and    un-retouched    photograph    of  Coodyear    belted 
Jrua  in  iht  plant  of  the  Morey  Clay  Products  Company,  Otlumwa,  Iowa 


Oopyrleht  l!*?n.  by  TheOooclyear  Tiro  *  ltuUior  fltt. 
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Eleven  Out  of  Twelve  Belts 

And  the  G.T.M. 


Belting  an  entire  plant  called  into 
play  the  all-round  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  G.T.  M. —  Goodyear 
Technical  Man  —  for  the  Morey 
Clay  Products  Company,  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  when  it  rebuilt 
after  the  fire  that  destroyed  its 
original  factory  in  1 9 1 8. 

The  responsibility  was  as  broad 
as  the  opportunity;  for  on  the 
accuracy  of  theG.T.M.'s  analysis 
depended  the  efficient  relation  of 
all  the  drive  and  conveyor  proc- 
esses, and  thus,  in  large  measure, 
the  economy  and  profit  of  the 
Company's  production. 

Many  kinds  of  belting  had  been 
used  by  the  Company  in  its  first 
plant,  so  the  officials  were  able 
to  give  the  G.  T.  M.  much  co- 
operation, in  the  form  of  data  on 
operating  conditions,  from  their 
earlier  experience.  Just  one  belt 
of  the  original  equipment — that 
on  the  pug  mill  drive — had 
survived  the  fire  intact,  and  the 
G.T.  M.  agreed  that  it  should  be 
used  to  the  limit  of  its  usefulness. 

Eleven  Goodyear  Belts  were  in- 
stalled on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  G.  T.  M.  after  his 
careful  survey  of  the  plant  re- 
quirements. They  are  of  different 
types,  to  perform  different  func- 
tions— a  Goodyear  Conveyor  for 
carrying  materials  and  products, 
Goodyear   Klingtites  on  the 


smaller  and  slower  drives, 
Goodyear  Blue  Streaks  on  the 
intermediates,  and  a  big,  strong, 
26-inch,  6 -ply  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak  running  like  a  top  on  the 
main  drive  from  the  engine  to 
the  line  shaft.  From  least  to 
greatest,  they  are  Goodyear 
quality  and  Goodyear  construc- 
tion throughout — built  to  protect 
our  good  name. 

Their  performance  is  character- 
ized by  the  superintendent  as 
"excellent  service.*'  They  are 
powerful.  They  require  less  at- 
tention. They  give  less  trouble. 
And  already  they  have  to  their 
credit  records  for  longer  life  than 
the  Company  received  from  its 
best  previous  belting. 

Your  belting  problem  may  involve 
a  single  drive  or  the  complete 
equipping  of  a  plant.  In  either 
case,  the  principle  of  the  Good- 
year Plant  Analysis  is  the  same. 
Its  underlying  object  is  the 
specification  of  the  right  belt  to 
the  particular  duty  required,  so 
that  it  will  perform  efficiently, 
last  a  long  time,  and  prove  its 
genuine  economy  in  its  work  for 
increased  production  at  lower 
cost.  For  further  information 
about  this  Plant  Analysis  and 
services  of  the  G.  T.  M.,  write 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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f?D0   AMERICAN   CONGRESSMEN   DRINK?" 
THE  LATEST   FAR-EASTERN   QUESTION 

TO  SERVE   BOOZE  OR  NOT  TO  SERVE   IT.     That 
was  the  momentous  question  over  which  the  Chinese 
and    Japanese    authorities    corrugated    their    brows   and 
:    many   heated   discussions   while    planning   for   the  enter- 
tainment of  the  American  Congressional  party,  which  recently 
their  countries.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  thai 
smuoh  as  the  United  States  was  dry  it  would  be  insulting  to 
r  drinks  to  the  visiting  Senators.  Congressmen,  their  wives, 
(laughters,    and    sons.      Others    insisted,    however,    that    booze 
should  be  given  the  distinguished  guests  freely,  because  this 
form  of  refreshment  was  unobtainable  in  America.      And  so  the 
discussion  went  on  with  the  result  thai  no  definite  policy  could 
in  with  reference  to  either  China  or  Japan  as  a  whole, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  reception  committees.      Hence  it   came  about   that 
the  Congressional  party  in  some  places  were  served  grape-juice, 
while    at    other  dinners  there  were  cocktails,   wines,  and  other 
liquors.     The  Orientals  are  thus  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
iot   it   is  proper  to  offer  an  American  Congressman  a  drink, 
but  it  i-  said  they  observed  that  drinks  were  never  refused  by 
their  visitors  at   the  places  where  the  local  committees  decided 
B  then.      While  the  question  of  the  strict  proprieties  in 
the  case  an-  thus  still  up  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  the  polite  hosts 
they  have  learned  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  not  distasteful 
to  Americans.     The  anxiety  with  which  the  Orientals  pondered 
this  question  of  the  serving  of  booze  shows  how  much  they  de- 
sired to  be  agreeable  to  the  visitors.      Iu  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  comfort  of  the  latter,  the  greatest  care  seems  to 
have  been  exercised  to  insure  the  guests  a  pleasant  trip.    As  we 
read  in  the  New  York   World: 

In  some  places  in  China  drinks  were  not  offered  to  them, 
but  everywhere  they  were  given  many  good  things  to  eat — 
often  much  more  than  they  could  possibly  eat.  It  is  an  open 
rel  that  BOme  of  the  ladies  in  the  party  gained  weight  during 
their  trip  through  the  Orient,  despite  the  fact  that  they  came 
to  the  Orient  during  the  perspiring  heat  of  summer.  Some  suf- 
fered from  stomach  trouble,  probably  from  overeating.  In 
the  way  of  eating  and  sightseeing  they  were  given  a  remarkably 
good  time. 

The  traveling  accommodations  given  them  by  the  Chinese 

and  Japanese  governments  and  public  were  also  the  best  in  this 

part  of  the  world.      The  Chinese  Government  ran  a  special  train 

rrotn  Shanghai  to  Peking,  taking  off  all  sleeping-cars  from   the 

lim  BO  thai  the  ordinary  travelers  had  to  go  without  any  sloeping- 

h.     The   South    Manchuria    Railway    Company    took    them 

from   Mukden   to    Fusan   fend  of    the    Korean    Peninsula)  on  a 

i:d  train.     The  Japanese  Governmenl  provided  them  with  a 

uner  to  take  them  from  Fusan  through  the  famous  in- 

I     ery where  they  wen  given  a  royal  reception. 

The  Congressional  party  did  have  a  few  unpleasant  expe- 
riences, however.  This  was  through  no  fault  of  their  enter- 
tainers, but   due  solely   to   the  rude  manifestations  of  sundry 

oriental   roughnecks.     The    account    continues,   in    a  style   that 

llaborator.  who  <ei/.e>  the  opportunity  to 
pn  ime  anti-Korean  propaganda: 

In  Korea  the-,  were  threatened  by  ignoranl  and  rough  Koreans. 

ti  during  their  trip  through  China  they  were  followed  by  some 

bo  desired  to  presenl  their  case  for  independence  be- 

f.>r  America]  men.     Bu1   thej    were  not   given  any 

of  demonstrating  in  China.     As  the  party  left  Mukden, 

nchuria,  on  a  luxurious  Bpecial  train  of  the  South  Manchuria 

,  as  the  guests  of  the  president  of  the  company , 
arned  the  news  that  some  Koreans  had  broken  loose  six 

rail-  <iii   the   previous  day    to   derail    the   special    train   and    harm 
the  American  a  and  party.      The  railway  company  and 

tic  LUthorities  had  to  guard  the  railway  line  all  day 

and   DJghl    to  in-ure  the  safe  traveling  of  the   party. 

Nobod;.   i-  able  to  understand  comprehensibly  why  ami  how 

■.         .n-  intended   to  harm   the  American  guests,   while 

aid  that  Korean-  desired  to  have  the  help  and  assistance 
of  th<  United  S  >  effeel  theirobjeel  of  independence.     The 

onl)    explai  lible    i-    that    they    intended    to    harm    the 

Amei  and    thereby   cause  an    international   eompli- 

1  thi    I   hited  States,  altho  BUCh  an  ex- 


planation is  a  very  poor  one.  All  along  the  railway  line  many 
Koreans  shouted  "Mansei!"  a  shout  they  made  at  the  former 
independence  dist  urbances. 

Two  days  before  their  arrival  at  Seoul  one  Korean  with  three 
high-explosive  bombs  and  several  others  with  rifles  and  pistols 
were  arrested  and.  according  to  thoir  confessions,  they  planned 
to  kill  every  one  of  the  American  Congressional  party  and  Japa- 
nese officials  when  the  party  arrived  at  Seoul.  The  arrest  of  those 
Koreans  was  fortunate  indeed,  but  the  Japanese  authorities  in 
Korea  took  every  precaution  to  safeguard  the  American  visitors. 
The  street  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Chosen  Hotel,  where 
the  party  spent  a  night,  was  lined  by  policemen,  and  not  a  soul 
was  seen  on  the  street,  as  every  one  was  kept  out  of  it. 

When  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  special  train  brought 
the  party  to  Fusan  next  morning  and  they  boarded  the  Shiragi 
Mtint,  the  special  boat  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  party  as  well  as  the  Japanese  authorities  felt  relieved,  as 
nothing  happened  during  their  travel  through  Korea,  altho  vari- 
ous threatening  reports  reached  them. 

They  were  given  a  most  hearty  welcome  everywhere  in  Japan, 
but  some  precaution  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Japanese  police  to 
prevent  any  Korean  in  Japan  from  making  any  foolish  attempt 
on  the  visiting  Americans. 

However,  except  the  experience  of  traveling  through  Korea 
amid  all  sorts  of  threats  and  dangerous  reports,  the  party  had  a 
really  good  time  in  the  Orient. 


WATCHFUL  LOBBIES  AND  LOBBYISTS 
THAT  CAMP  IN  WASHINGTON 
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EMEMBKR  THAT  THE  EYE  of  this  country  is 
on  to  you,"  wrote  Bill  Nye  in  a  letter  of  advice  and 
warning  to  Grover  Cleveland,  when  the  latter  became 
President  the  first  time.  To  write  such  a  thing  to  a  President 
to-day  would  only  fractionally  state  the  case.  The  country  at 
present  not  only  has  its  composite  eye  "onto"  the  President, 
but  a  good  part  of  it  is  right  in  the  midst  of  things  at  Washing- 
ton with  both  composite  feet,  so  to  speak.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  maintenance  at  the  national  capital  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred lobbies  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  not  only  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive but  the  whole  works  of  the  Government,  and  particularly 
Congress,  so  that  nothing  is  slipt  over  that  might  imperil  the 
real  or  fancied  interests  of  the  aggregations  who  pay  the  salaries 
of  these  lobby  watch-dogs.  There  is  nowhere  a  complete  list  of 
the  organizations  that  are  represented  in  Washington  lobbies, 
but  we  are  told  that  practically  every  sort  of  American  business 
is  so  represented,  to  say  nothing  of  social,  racial,  religious,  and 
educational  groups.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Detroit  News, 
Jay  (1.  Hayden  gives  a  list  of  120  such  lobbies,  compiled  from 
Washington  directories  and  the  examination  of  the  tenant  lists 
of  a  number  of  the  best-known  office-buildings  in  the  city. 
The  list  is  headed  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  leads  the  business  organizations.  Manufacturers'  asso- 
ciations are  given  first,  as  follows: 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association. 

Institute  of  American  Meal  Packers. 

American  Automobile  Association. 

National  Canners'  Association. 

Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Founders'  Associat ion. 

Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  America. 

Highway  Industries  Association. 

Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Southern  Industrial  Education  Society. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Western  Petroleum   Refiners'  Association. 

Attached  to  nearly  all  these  bureaus  an;  experts  on  tax  laws, 
the  tariff,  labor  conditions,  and  every  other  thing  that  may  have 
an  immediate  or  a  remote  bearing  on  the  interests  I  hey  represent. 

Other  bureaus,  closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  are  the  following: 

American  Association  of  Engineers, 
American  Bankers'  Association. 
American  Beel  Sugar  Association' 
American  Bureau  of  Trade  Extension.    • 

American  Chemical  Society. 
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The  Moon  answers  the  wish  for  distinct 
motor  car  individuality;  it  represents  the 
highest  mechanical  skill  in  a  design  pleasingly 
different  from  all  others.  The  manufac- 
turing efficiency  developed  through  the  six- 
teen years'  experience  of  its  builders  causes 
it  to  be  priced  within  the  realm  of  reason. 

Built  by  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  St.  Louis.  U.   S.  A. 


THE    SUCCESS    OF    THE    YEAR 


Hand-tufted,  Spanish  (tan)  leather 
upholsters  Was  adopted  for  the  Moon 
Hears  aio,  as  a  result  of  experiments, 
that  proved  its  incomparable  Worth, 


Despite  high  cost,  it  remains  a  Moon 
feature — holding  its  shape  and  beau- 
tiful luster  permanently — the  ont 
leather  that  does  not  discolor  clothes. 
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At-  Mining  Congress, 

terican  Realty  Exchange. 
American  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Amerioan  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.1  Bureau  of  Wholesale  Lumber  Distributors. 
National  Industries  Conference  Hoard. 

•ional  Merchant  Marine  Association. 
!.    kg  u  of  Commission  MerohantG  of  the  United  States. 
ional  Oil  Bureau. 

al  Petroleum  Association. 
Amerioan  Patent  Law  Association. 

The  various  farmers'  associations  that  have  come  into  being 
during  the  last  t\  \v  years  are  powerfully  represented,  but  per- 
haps the  most  thoroughly  looked  after  industry  is  railroading. 

A  -  ■  I : 

Chief  of  the  bureaus  under  this  heading  is  the  American  Rail- 
wa  iation,  which  operates  the  oar-service  bureau  in  close 

cooiHTation  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
which  also  conducts  a  vigorous  and  constant  propaganda  in  behalf 
of  private  ownership  of  the  railways. 

Attached  to  this  bureau  are  several  of  the  most  capable  statis- 
tician- and  lawyers  in  the  country,  who  are  ever  ready  to  supply 
information  from  the  railway  point  of  view  to  any  Congressional 
committee  or  elsewhere  as  it   may   be  required.     The  railway 
Knation  is.  in  fact,  a  close  rival  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
mission  in  the  scope  of  its  public  operations. 

In  the  past,  local  public  utilities,  such  as  street-railways,  elec- 
tric lighting  and  gas  plants,  were  little  in  touch  with  the  Federal 
Government.  During  the  war,  however,  these  companies  were 
brought  before  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  the  matter  of 
security  issues  and  before  the  War  Labor  Board  for  settlement 
of  their  disputes  with  employees. 

Mon  recently  the  passage  of  the  new  water-power  law  which 
place<  the  development  of  new  hydroelectric  enterprises  under 
direction  of  a  board  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  has  given  these  companies  another  reason 
for  kem  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Government. 

Among  the  utilities  organizations  already  established  in  Wash- 
ington are  the  following: 

Amerioan  Electric  Railway  War  Board. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missio' 

National  Committee  on  C.as  and  Electric  Service. 
ional  Committee  on  Public  Utilities  CondiPons. 

Dixie  Freight  Traffic  Association. 

There  is  a  growing  activity  of  farm  organizations  looking  to 
legislation  addition  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  which,  with  1,250 
members,  is  now  the  leading  farm  organization  in  America.  The 
societies  of  farmers  with  offices  in  Washington  are  as  follows: 

American  Agricultural  Association. 
•  rn  Agricultural  Bureau. 

Farmers'  National  Council. 

The  Qrange. 
in.-  Growers'  Association. 

National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 
U  ( otton  A>sociation. 

The  labor  organizations  maintain  a  strong  lobby,  as  do  also 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  women.  During  and  since 
the  war  a  Dumber  of  organizations  were  created  in  the  interest 
of  variou-  racial  group-.  Then  there  is  a  large  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous organization-  ready  to  do  battle  for  all  kinds  of 
thing-,  from  Christian  Science  to  the  promotion  of  smokeless 
coal.     Even  old  John    Barleycorn,  ostensibly  defunct,  has  a 

Inxly  of  watchers  at  the  capital,  ready  to  apply  restoratives  in 
case  any  symptoms  of  th(  revival  of  their  favorite  reveal  them- 
selve-.     Mr.  Ha-. den  oontinui 

Chief  of  the  labor  organizations  in  addition  to  the  American 
leration   of   Labor,    which   occupies   an   entire   building  of  its 
own.  are  the  organizations  of  Federal  employees  and  the  rail- 
:  brotherhoods. 
Labor  organizations,  in  addition  t<»  the  very  larj^e  number  af- 
filiated  with   the   Federation   of   Labor,   which   maintain  offices 
in  the  capital,  are  a-  folio 

National  Federation  of  Federal  Employe* 

ional  Federation  of  Post-office  <  'hrks. 

•ional  Association  of  Lett.-r  Carriers, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signalmen, 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employ 

I'  imb  Plan  League. 

.'■omen'-  Trade  Union  League. 
American  Tram  hi  patchers'  Association, 

lot's  organizations,  which  are  active  in  promoting  legis- 


lation before  Congress,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  leading 
suffrage  associations,  the  National  Women's  Suffrage  Association 
and  the  National  Woman's  party.     Others  are  as  follows: 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Gentlewomen's  League. 

Congress  of  Mothers. 

National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Women's  Section  of  the  Navy  League. 

Child  Welfare  Society. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  organizations  in  Washington  is 
the  National  Coal  Association,  which  came  into  being  to  direct 
the  fight  of  the  coal  operators  against  restrictive  legislation  and 
to  represent  the  industry  in  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Coal 
Administration  during  the  war.  This  association  has  been  con- 
tinued in  Washington  and  it  employs  a  large  staff  of  experts 
in  looking  after  its  special  interests  in  the  Government  and  in 
propaganda  distribution. 

The  representatives  of  racial  groups  and  embryo  governments 
seeking  favors  from  the  American  Government  are  very  much  in 
evidence  in  the  offices  of  members  of  Congress  and  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  Capitol.     Some  of  these  racial  organizations  are  as  follows: 

Irish  National  Bureau. 

Poland  Information  Bureau. 

Lithuanian  National  Council. 

Lithuanian  Information  Bureau. 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Statistics. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Races. 

Jewish  Press  Service  of  America. 

National  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief. 

British-Canadian  Society. 

Friends  of  Ukraine. 

Korean  Relief  Society  League. 

Associations  specially  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  in  addition  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  are  the  Board  of 
Temperance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  National 
Temperance  Bureau. 

Organizations  of  liquor  dealers  no  longer  appear  as  such 
among  the  Washington  lobbyists.  Through  paid  press-agents, 
however,  propaganda  in  favor  of  modification  of  the  alcoholic 
content,  as  prescribed  in  the  Volstead  Law,  has  been  recently 
circulated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  liquor  lobby  will  make 
its  appearance  with  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress. 

The  number  of  organizations  designed  to  promote  armament 
and  the  counter  organizations  against  militarism  are  the  one 
group  which  appears  to  have  dwindled  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Theie  are  several  of  these  organizations  still  active,  however, 
and  most  conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Navy  League,  which 
still  maintains  a  large  staff  in  Washington.  Others  in  this 
classification  are  as  follows: 

Peace  League  of  the  World. 

American  Peace  Society. 

American  Union  vs.  Militarism. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Private  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Legion  are  the  two  organizations  of  war-veterans  which  main- 
tain headquarters  in  the  capital. 

Other  organizations,  the  purpose  of  which  is  in  some  instances 
disclosed  by  their  title,  are  as  follows: 

National  Association  for  Protection  of  American  Rights  in 
Mexico. 

National  Association  for  Constitutional  Government. 

National  Civil  Service  Reference  League. 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 

National  Committee  to  Secure  Rank  for  Army  Nurses. 

National  Educational  Association. 

National  Industrial  Council. 

National  Committee  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Relief. 

National  Negro  Business  League. 

National  Popular  Government  League. 

National  Committee  for  District  of  Columbia  Suffrage. 

National  Patriotic  Press. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

National  Voters'  League. 

National  Forestry  Association. 

American  Medical  Society. 

Christian  Science  Association. 

Consumers'  League. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Free  Press  Defense  League. 

League  for  Preservation  of  American  Independence. 

Osteopathic  Association. 

Physicians'  Protective  Association. 

Prisoners'  Relief  Society. 

Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Tuberculosis  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  formally  organized  bureaus,  there  are 
numerous  legislative  agents  who  represent  more  than  one 
special  interest. 
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Where  Fire  is  all 
in  the  day's  work 

FIRE  is  an  ever  present  danger  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry.  The  wide-spread  use  of  fuel 
oil  has  increased  the  hazard  of  molten  metal  and 
burning  coal  and  coke.  High  voltage  electric 
equipment  has  added  to  the  risk.  The  use  and 
storage  of  benzol,  gasoline  and  other  inflammable 
liquids,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  by- 
products of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  make  the 
chance  of  fire  even  greater. 

Ordinary  fire-fighting  methods  proved  inefficient 
and  ineffective  in  combating  fire  in  this  great  in- 
dustry. A  newer  and  surer  method  was  sought  and 
found — the  Firefoam  method. 

Firefoam  is  fatal  to  fire — even  blazing  oil.  It  puts 
out  fire  by  quickly  smothering  it.  Firefoam  coats 
and  tenaciously  clings  to  every  surface  it  touches. 
It  floats  on  highly  inflammable  liquids.  It  is  ab- 
solutely harmless  to  life  and  property. 

When  released,  Firefoam  expands  eight-fold. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  principle,  in  action 
or  in  effectiveness  on  fires.  It  assists  in  lowering 
insurance  rates. 

Among  the  users  of  Firefoam  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry  are: 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Co. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 

Firefoam  was  adopted  by  these  industrial  leaders  as  a 
matter  of  sound  business.  It  safeguards  both  life  and  property. 
For  the  same  reason,  Firefoam  protection  should  be  in  every 
factory,  building  and  home.     Send  at  once  for  literature.  _ 

The  Foamite  Firefoam  Company  offers  a  complete  engineer- 
ing and  inspection  service,  which  includes  unbiased  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  type  of  fire  protection  equipment  best 
suited  to  the  individual  risk. 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  CO.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Sales  engineers  in  principal  cities.     Dealers  everywhere. 
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SMOTHERS  FIRE 


FACTS   THAT   BEAT   ELOQUENCE   IN   SALESMANSHIP 


/MEN  THE  MAN  WHO  SIGNS   l*t 
CANT   PAY  HiS    BILLS 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CHICAGO  SALESMAN  carefully  reads 
tlif   papers  each   day    to   inform   himself  on   current 
-  events  for  the  benefil   of  his  farmer  customers.     He 
haa  found  that  the  man  on  the  farm,  lacking  opportunities  for 

daily  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  likes  to  discuss  world  hap- 
pening with  somebody,  and  immediately  becomes  friendly 
toward  a  naJfimtHMl  who  can  favor  him  in  this  respect.  After 
the  general  discussion  is  over,  the  customer  is  ready  to  talk 
business,  and  if  he  is  in  the  market  for  the  salesman's  goods, 
the  latter  generally  goes  away 
with  his  order.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  a  salesman's 
knowing  his  "prospects,"  which 

<  of  the  chief  principle 
salesmar  ship.  There  is  one 
other,  equally  important.  It  is 
that  the  salesman  should  know 
his  poods.  A  third  might  be 
added  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  avoid  getting  into  a  rut 
and  ought  to  bear  in  mind  con- 
stantly that  every  selling  trans- 
action presents  certain  features 
a  little  different  from  thoa  •  ■! 
all  the  sales  that  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  hence  each  re(  pi  ires  in- 
dividual handling.  A  party 
with  chronic  liver  complaint 
can't  In-  sold  by  the  same  meth- 
ods employed  in  dealing  with  a 
man  in  perfeot  health  and  e.\- 
uUrant     spirits,    and    the   sales 

bology  applying  to  a  farmer 
differs  from  that  of  a  poet. 
Further  illustrations  of  the  ad- 
of  a  salesman's  know- 
ing hi-  good-  and  his  public  are 
furnished  in  a  r«>cent  article  in 
Chicago)  by  J.  C. 
Thorpe,  who  writes    on   selling  the  customer  who  "has  to  be 

mi."    Mr.  Thorpe  is  the  president  of  a  company  most  of 
who-,     hu-i  with  farmers,   and    hence    the   article   treats 

particularly  of  dealings  with  that  class,  but  farmers  are  not 
the  only  Customers  who  have  "to  be  shown."  and  what  Mr. 
ThoTpi  equally    applicable  to  the    selling   of   any  other 

In  training  hi-  salesmen,  it  appears  thai   Mr. 
Thorpe  emphasises  particularly  the  importance  of  their  know- 
lb    pats  much  of    hi-    argument  in  the 
nut-hell  of  this  eonen  I  pie: 

Not    long    ago    one    of    our    salesmen    learned    that    a    fanner 

pr-'  a-  financially  interested  in  some  producing  oil-wells 

in  Oklahoma,  and   that   the  Btndj    of  the   petroleum   industry 

ipied  most  of  his  -pan-  time.     The  salesman's  very  slight 

dgc  of  theoil  business  was  increased  by  reading  a  pamphlet 

J  oil  geology.     When  he  made  his  fir.-t  call  on  the 

prospect,  he  found   it   .  a-y  to  divert    the  conversation   to  oil. 

An  hour'-   vi-  .1.  during  which  time  the  farmer  talked 

■  i  raged   by  intelligent   questions  from   th*  salesman. 

As  the  hour  drew   to  a  close,   the   prospect    rose,  slapped   the 

sal'  boulder,  and  said:  "Well,  boy ,  we've  had  a 

all  right.     We  haven't  talked  much  aboul  automobile 

what    you    really    Came    for.       But     I    do    like 

tha  our-       [{ring  her  around  May    I,  and   I'll  give  you 

"A  freak  reaetkm!"  do  you  exehum?     Not  at  all. 

Making  that    -ale   in   that    way    was   ju-t    a-    natural    a   reSuK 
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(Hhen  the  SALESMAN  FORGOT 

to  mark  His 

buTs'AND  SELLS 

Goods  Not  in  stock 

could  be.  The  prospect  had  somewhat  of  an  interest  in  the  car 
to  begin  with,  but  the  courteous  and  complimentary  attitude 
of  the  salesman,  in  the  subject  near  his  heart,  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  reach  a  decision. 

Another  farmer,  a  prosperous  German,  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  study  of  methods  of  fertilization,  beyond  the 
practise  that  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood.  This  the  salesman 
determined  during  his  first  call.  After  making  a  second  appoint- 
ment, the  salesman  visited  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State 
university  and  obtained  copies  of  a  new  bulletin  on  fertilization. 
His  rather  meager  knowledge  of  fertilizers  was  increased  by  a 

hurried  but  careful  study  of  the 
pamphlet. 

When  he  made  his  second 
call,  the  conversation  eventu- 
ally drifted  to  fertilizers.  The 
salesman  was  not  only  an  in- 
telligent listener,  but  also  gave 
some  facts  to  the  farmer  which 
had  not  yet  had  his  attention. 
They  spent  most  of  the  evening 
discussing  that  subject.  At 
the  close  the  farmer  said:  "Well, 
Mr.  Sharp,  1  guess  we  should 
talk  automobiles  a  little.  If 
you  can  use  my  note  for  a  little 
while  I  will  take  the  car.  And 
I  wish  you  would  get  me  some 
more  college  dope  on  fertilizers." 
Thus  the  salesman  made  the 
sale  in  the  face  of  hot  competi- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  a  sales- 
man's knowing  his  goods  is  illus- 
trated by  several  instances  from 
Mr.  Thorpe's  experience.  Most 
customers  ask  numerous  ques- 
tions about  the  goods  they  buy, 
and  unless  the  salesman  is  able 
to  give  satisfactory  answers  he 
stands  in  danger  of  losing  the 
sale.  The  writer  relates  the 
following: 

A  few  months  ago  a  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance  walked  into 
the  salesroom  of  an  automobile  dealer  who  had  just  taken  on 
a  line  of  power  farm  machinery.  lie  was  met  by  a  young  man 
who  had  achieved  success  in  selling  motor-cars,  and  who, 
because  of  this  achievement,  had  been  assigned  by  his  em- 
ployers to  have  charge  of  tractor  sales.  He  had  had  no  special 
training  in  farm  machinery,  was  densely  ignorant  of  farm 
operations,  ami  hence  without  a  workable  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm.  He  did  know, 
however,  the  specifications  of  the  machine  down  to  the  last 
nut  and  bolt. 

The  farmer  was  interested  in  mechanical  specifications,  but 
ije  was  more  interested  in  knowing  the  constants  of  perform- 
ance— whether  1  li<>  belt  horse-power  was  sufficient  to  pull  a 
2b-by-4(>  separator  under  most  trying  conditions  brought  about 
by  heavy,  damp  straw,  or  whether  the  tractor  would  pull  three 
plow  bottoms  seven  inches  deep  through  the  rubbery  gumbo 
that  spotted  his  fields.  These  and  other  similar  suggested  ques- 
tions the  young  salesman  could  not  answer  intelligently;  ho 
at  last  appealed  to  his  employer  for  aid,  but  without  success. 

Seeing  no  possibility  of  securing  the  desired  information,  the 
farmer  left  the  salesroom  with  this  parting  injunction:  "Young 
man,  1  like  your  appearance.  1  believe  you'd  tell  me  the 
truth  if  you  knew  it.  Just  let  me  give  you  this  advice  from  a 
man  who  is  old  enough  to  be  your  father:  Don't  try  to  sell 
another  tractor  until  you  know  a  lot  more  about  what  your 
machine  will  do  and  why  it  is  preferable  or  necessary  for  a 
farmer  to  use  mechanical    power." 

This  farmer,  in  describing  this  experience,  told  me  that 
he  went  to  that  salesroom  ready  to  buy  that  particular  machine 


@Herf   TdE  COST  OF  GETTING 
IT  EXCEEDS  THE  PROFIT. 

■Vim  ntAKt.ll  —  


WHEN  AN  ORDER  IS  NOT  AN  ORDER. 

— From  Sales  Management   (Chicago). 
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requirement 


"My  Mack  trucks,  loaded  to  the  top,  frequently  come  up  the  Mont- 
gomery Street  Hill — a  grade  of  about  25%.  I  am  now  figuring  on  a 
contract  that  will  require  ten  more  7'/£  ton  Macks,  which  will  bring 
my  total  fleet  up  to  twenty." — From  one  letter  of  hundreds  we  should 
tike  you  to  read. 

THE  Mack  motor  has  sufficient  reserve  power  for 
work  far  in  excess  of  normal  requirements.  In  the 
3!!4  to  754  ton  models,  the  bore  is  5"  and  the  stroke  6". 
While  rated  at  40  H.  P.  it  has  developed  74  H.  P.  ou 
100-hour  continuous  brake  tests.  It  has  a  three-point 
suspension  and  is  easily  demounted. 

Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with 
18  basic  Mack  patents,  have  developed  the  motor  truck 
the  world  is  talking  about. 

Capacities  154  to  754  tons.  Tractors  to  15  tons. 

Our  latest  catalogues,  Nos.  13  and  39,  contain  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  have  made  Mack 
supremacy  possible,  together  with  the  complete  specifications 
of  every  model.     Send  for  them  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS" 


m 
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not  by  relying  on  a  line  of  stock-sales 
chatter,  but  by  instantly  meeting  an  un- 
Buspected  situation,  may  make  a  sale: 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


but   bis  confidence   was   so   upset    by  the 

inability    of    the    salesman     to    tell     him 

what    be    most    desired    to    know    that    he 

looked    elsewhere    and    purchased    another 

This    tanner    could    not     make 

allowances    for    ignorance    and    was    sus- 

tible    only    to    argument    that    showed 

an    accurate    knowledge    of    the    machine 

and     what     it     would     do.      The     incident 

points  to  principles  previously  suggested, 

but  in  a  specific  way  to  the  importance  of 

n  ally    "knowing    the    performance   of    the 

Is  you  have  for  sale." 

Not  long  ago  a  farmer  visited  the  store 
of  an  implement  dealer  to  buy  a  gang- 
plow.  The  dealer  took  his  prospect  to 
implement  shed,  found  a  gang-plow, 
and  virtually  <aid:  "Here  it  is;  the  price 
•  much.  Will  you  eat  it  here  or  have 
it  wrapt  up'.'"  The  farmer  was  inter- 
ne of  tlie  construction  details 
and  reasons  for  them,  and  began  to  ask 
a  lot  of  questions.  Many  of  them  the 
dealer  could  not  answer  intelligently.  Tho 
prospect    an  admitted  buyer,  left  with  tho 

tement  that  he  might  come  back. 

The  dealer  met  him  on  the  street  a  fewf 
days  later  and  asked,  "Jim,  what  did  you 
do  about  that  gan^-plow?" 

"Oh.  I  bought  one  from  a  mail-order 
house.  Bill.  I  got  more  information  from 
their  catalog  than  you  could  give  me,  and 
1  figured  I'd  better  buy  where  the  folks 
really   knew  what   they  were  selling." 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  assume, 
of  course,  that  occasion  may  not  arise 
where  the  salesman  will  be  unable  com- 
pletely to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind  of 
the  prospect.  In  our  organization,  when 
our  salesman  "gets  stuck"  in  the  sales- 
room, he  refers  immediately  to  tho  office 
files  for  the  information;  when  such  a 
situation  arises  in  the  field,  he  passes  on 
the  information  to  the  prospect  imme- 
diately by  telephone  or  mail  upon  his 
return  to  the  office.  This  serves  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  maintaining  contact  with 
the  prospect  and  of  stimulating  confidence 
in  our  organization  and  our  merchandise. 

The  rule  relating  to  the  advisability  of 

a  salesman's    avoiding    a    rut    is    discust 

Maxwell    Droke    in    8al<  ■-•    Management 

(Chicago  .    One  of  the  easiest  ruts  to  fall 

Mr.     Dn.ke    thinks,    is    that    of    the 

He  recalls  the  old-fashioned 
book-agenl  who  came  at   his  victim  thus: 

"Sir.    may    I    interesl    you    in   this  splendid 

volume,  entitled  'Facing  the  Future,'  or 
'Ib.w  to  Ge1  On  in  the  World,'  by  J. 
Barker  Bhinn?  This  278-page  volume, 
bound  in  genuine  leather,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author  as  the  frontispiece,  Bells 
for  the  ridiculously  small  Bum  of  $2.75," 

•  be  best  of  salesmen  are  ap1  to 
find    thi  repeating    stock    phrases 

'i  and  again,  to  the  detriment    of   their 

salesmanship.      Mr.    Drok  that    to 

keep  hi-  iah  i-talk  up  to  par  while  he  was 

on  the  mad.  he  bore  in  mind  the  advice 

<>f  an   old    -ale-   manager   who   suggested 

a  salesman  ought   to  loos   at   every 

prospective   buyer   a-    a    nun,   anil    not    a-   ;i 
,'"'.  and.  further,  that    it    roi   best   not 

•  //  to  the  customer,  but   to  let 
him  '"/y.     The  writer  follows  with  a  oon- 

ample  .,f  how  a  skilful  salesman, 


A  salesman  for  a  certain  office  device 
called  upon  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  told 
him  that  1  did  not  believe  I  could  use  the 
device  to  advantage,  as  I  had  only  a  little 
office  and  a  small  volume  of  business.  But 
instead  of  giving  mo  a  stock  reply,  the 
salesman  smiled  genially.  "Why.  that's 
exactly  what  Mr.  James  Jones  told  me 
last  week,"  he  remarked.  "You  know  Mr. 
Jones,  don't  you,  Mr.  Droke?" 

I  did  know  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  engaged 
in  my  line  of  work.  Our  office  problems 
are  very  similar. 

"Well,  ho  and  1  both  had  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  could  use  a  Wonderworker 
machine  to  advantage.  Of  course  I  didn't 
want  to  sell  him  one  of  the  machines  un- 
less I  knew  it  would  save  him  time  and 
money.  That  would  have  been  poor  busi- 
ness. So  I  left  ono  of  our  Wonderworker 
Juniors  at  his  office  for  a  few  days,  and 
asked  his  stenographer  to  try  it  out.  When 
I  dropt  in  again  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
Mr.  Jones  had  the  order  already  made  out. 
He  said  tho  machine  saved  so  much  timo 
he  couldn't  think  of  being  without  it. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Droke,  supposo 
you  call  up  Mr.  Jones — his  number  is  Main 
7856 — and  ask  him  just  how  he  is  using 
his  Wonderworker.  Perhaps  it  will  fit 
right  in  with  your  work.  And  then,  again, 
perhaps  it  won't.  But,  of  course,  you 
don't  want  to  overlook  any  chances  to  in- 
crease your  office  efficiency." 

I  telephoned  Jones.  His  testimony  was 
favorable.  The  final  fade-out  showred  me, 
fountain  pen  in  hand,  filling  out  the  order- 
blank. 


"AD"  LETTERS  THAT  MISS  FIRE— 
AND  WHY 

OLD-TIMERS  often  remark,  regret- 
fully, that  letter- writing,  as  it  was 
done  in  the  'good  old  days,"  is  now  a  lost 
art.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  Walt 
Mason,  the  prose-poet,  observes  that  he  is 
glad  it's  lost.  "Tho  letters  they  used  to 
write  half  a  century  ago  would  drive  tho 
modern  reader  to  desperate  deeds,"  opines 
Walt.  He  illustrates  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. When  he  left  home  to  seek  his 
fortune  forty  years  ago,  he  says,  a  good  old 
lady  promised  to  keep  him  informed  of  the 
news  in  his  native  village.  She  wrote  him 
only  one  letter,  which  the  prose-poet  has 
been  reading  at  intervals  ever  since. 
"When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  I  take 
that  letter  from  its  dread  abode  ami  try 
to  decipher  a  few  more  lines,"  he  says. 
This  letter,  with  which  Walt  Mason  has 
Btruggled  for  forty  years,  was  written  in  a 
tall,  angular  hand  across  the  paper  from 
to  west.  When  a.  page  was  filled 
it  was  shifted  around  and  covered  with 
writing  from  north  to  south  across  the 
original  writing.  There  was  also  a  set  of 
lines  running  in  a  diagonal  direction,  a 
little  wesl  of  south,  and  a  fringe  of  writing 
all   around    the  edges.      What    he  has  been 

able  to  interprel  of  this  missive  has  shown 

the  prose-poet  that  its  contents  are  of  a. 
lugubrious  nature,  dealing  entirely  with 
sickness  and  calamities,  a  fad  which  has 
-till  further  discouraged  him  with  the  old 


form  of  letter-writing.  It  is  not  only  the 
old  letter- writing  that  comes  in  for  criticism 
at  Mr.  Mason's  hands,  however.  He  has 
several  things  to  say  of  the  modern  letter- 
writers,  particularly  such  as  send  out  long 
letters  urging  the  sale  of  their  wares  and 
mail  them  under  one-cent  postage.  He  says 
in  Hearst's  Magazine  (New  York): 

In  our  post-office  lobby  there  is  a  large 
waste-basket,  and  the  janitor  empties  it 
three  times  a  day;  it  is  filled  that  often 
with  communications  from  people  who 
have  things  to  sell,  thrown  there  by  people 
who  resent  the  receipt  of  that  sort  of  mail. 
Most  of  these  documents  are  form  letters, 
an  artistic  imitation  of  typewriting,  mailed 
under  a  one-cent  stamp.  I  often  wondor 
whether  anything  evor  was  sold  by  means 
of  these  form  letters.  I  never  knew  a  man 
to  receive  ono  without  becoming  indignant 
and  wanting  to  whip  somebody. 

It  is  annoying  to  go  to  the  post-office 
and  look  in  your  box  and  see  a  lot  of  mail, 
only  to  tako  it  out  and  find  it  junk  from 
wrong-headed  people  who  are  determined 
to  sell  you  the  Evergreen  Encyclopedia 
on  tho  instalment  plan,  a  dollar  down  and 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  ninety-nino  years. 
Perhaps  you  are  expecting  a  long-delayed 
cheek  that  will  save  your  life,  and  when 
you  glance  into  the  box,  you  think  it's 
there  at  last;  but  instead  you  find  the 
encyclopedia  letter,  and  you  go  into  tho 
postmaster's  private  room  and  tell  him 
what  you  think  of  him  and  his  adminis- 
tration, and  he  summons  the  janitor,  and 
the  next  thing  you  know  you  are  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  with  your  coat  split  up  the  back 
and  your  hat  ruined;  and  it  all  causes 
hard  feeling. 

I  have  read  some  of  these  imitation 
letters  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  won- 
dered if  they  ever  bring  results.  As 
Shakespeare  said,  a  sucker  is  born  every 
minute,  and  nearly  any  scheme  will  catch 
a  few.  But  the  one-cent  stamp,  machine- 
made  letters,  with  which  the  mails  are 
everlastingly  flooded,  surely  never  gained 
the  favorable  attention  of  people  who 
reason  for  themselves.  They  usually  are 
so  wordy  that  a  man  would  need  to  tako 
a  day  off  to  read  one  through;  and  thoy 
are  impertinent,  often  vulgar,  and  gener- 
ally foolish. 

Mr.  Mason  expresses  astonishment  at 
the  remarkable  inability  of  tho  average 
writer  of  circular  letters  to  read  human 
nature.  He  says  that  a  lot  of  tho  fellows 
that  write  him  in  an  effort  to  sell  him 
something  use  verse.  Now,  verso-making 
is  Walt's  method  of  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Anybody  coming  to 
Emporia,  he  says,  can  see  him  toiling  at 
his  lyre  from  morning  until  evening,  only 
pausing  at  noon  to  eat  "a  couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  a  can  of  sauerkraut." 
Hence  he  is  fed  up  on  verse.    However — 

Half  (he  "selling  letters"  I  get  in  the 
course  of  a  year  are  written  in  prose- 
poetry.  People  who  have  farthingales  or 
halidoms  for  sale  think  they're  sure  to 
make  a  hit  when  they  write  to  mo  in  this 
fashion;  and  they  only  succeed  in  stirring 
up  my  wrath,  so  that  I  have  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  and  have  to  be  soaked  in  the 
creek  until  I  recover  consciousness. 

Nobody  could  sell  me  anything  by  de- 
scribing the  merits  of  his  wants  in  verse; 
for  I  can  taste  verse  in  my  victuals,  and  it 
disturbs   my   dreams,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
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TRUCKS 


THROUGH  its  own 
patented  construc- 
tion, the  FWD  brings 
to  its  owner  ample 
strength  for  the  hardest 
job  and  greater  reliabil- 
ity at  less  cost  for  every 
job — with  economy  its 
outstanding  character- 
istic. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


C.  F.  Cutler,  Commissioner ,  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  says:  "  You  get  more  for  your 
money  in  an  FWD  than  in  any  truck  on  the 
market.  They  are  cheaper  to  maintain,  take 
less  gasoline  and  are  easier  on  tires," 


\ 
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Is  there  one  best  truck? 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


take  a  drink  without  first  blowing  the 
poetry  off  it. 

I  suppose  that  the  same  salesmen,  writ- 
ing to  preachers,  would  quote  a  few  texts; 
and  if  they  addrest  lawyers  would  make 
a  few  moving  references  to  Coke  and 
Blaekstone;  and  doubtless  they'd  think 
they  were  doing  something  pretty  smooth; 
but  it  is  eoarse  work,  my  masters,  and  the 
fellow  guilty  of  it  will  not  arrive  anywhere. 

Ultimate  consumers  of  the  better  class 
are  pretty  well  endowed  with  common 
sense,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  when 
writing  lettors  to  them  trying  to  sell  them 
stove  wood  or  threshing-machines. 

One  of  ,the  common  faults  of  trade 
letters  is  exaggeration.  It  is  good  business 
to  boost  your  goods  all  they  will  stand,  so 
long  as  the  wares  will  make  good  your 
boast.  But  the  minute  you  begin  writing 
things  which  aren't  true,  you  are  getting 
into  dangerous  territory. 

My  special  weakness  is  automobiles. 
Whenever  I  have  a  few  dollars  saved  up  I 
go  and  buy  a  new  one  from  the  village 
tinsmith.  Dealers  in  cars  are  aware  of 
this,  and  they  write  me  letters,  nice 
personal  letters,  begging  me  to  call  and 
examine  some  new  boat  they  have  in  stock. 

I  have  such  a  letter  before  me  now.  The 
writer  has  just  accepted  the  agency  for  the 
Rattler  car,  and  he  tells  me  all  about  its 
mechanism,  and  its  moral  character,  and 
its  ability  as  a  hill-climber,  and  its  mar- 
velous gasoline  record,  and  so  on.  Altho 
I  get  stung  every  time  I  buy  a  new  one, 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  cars;  and  I  know 
that  the  car  he  describes  is  too  good  to  be 
true.  They  may  have  such  automobiles 
in  heaven,  but  they  are  not  made  on  earth. 

So  this  man  loses  a  possible,  sale  (for  1 
have  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars 
saved  up,  and  am  about  due  to  buy  a  new 
boat)  because  he  lets  his  enthusiasm  run 
away  with  him.  Had  he  stuck  to  a  lino 
of  possibilities  and  probabilities,  he'd 
have  seen  me  snooping  around  his  place 
one  of  these  fine  mornings,  with  my  bank 
balance  tied  up  in  a  neat  canvas  sack,  all 
ready  to  blow  myself. 

The  prose-poet  is  also  displeased  with  tho 
flippancy  in  the  tone  of  a  lot  of  sales-letters. 
A  man  who  boosts  his  goods  in  slang  terms 
or  sings  their  merits  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee 
Doodle"  will  find  that  peoplo  consider  him 
frivolous  and  will  not  have  any  confidence 
in  him.  This  lack  of  dignity  is  found  in  the 
literature  of  some  of  the  greatest  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  may  even  be  charged 
up  against  Uncle  Sam.     As  we  read: 

Most  of  tho  selling  letters  I  receive  aro 
too  flippant  in  tone.  This  is  true  of  the 
form  Letters,  and  the  personally  conducted 
ones.  The  man  who  wants  to  sell  some- 
thing shouldj  be  impressive,  and  ho  can't 
be  Impressive  without  dignity.  If  he  pre- 
serves a  decent  dignity,  you  feel  you  may 
place  some  reliance  upon  his  word;  but  if  he 
boosts  his  goods  in  the  slang  terms  of  the 
day,  or  sings  their  merits  to  the  tune  of 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  you  feci  that  he  is  a 
frivolous  person  who  will  say  anything  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  talk. 

This  lack-  of  dignity  distinguishes  the 
Literature  of  sotne  of  tin;  greatest  concerns 
in  Die  United  States.  Tn  fact,  it  may  be 
charged  up  against  Uncle  Sam  himself. 

For  some  time  a  division  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  sending  me  literature  urging 


me  to  join  the  aviation  service.  The  fact 
that  such  stuff  should  be  sent  to  me  argues 
inefficiency  somewhere;  for  I  am  too  old 
and  fat  to  take  up  such  a  perilous  pro- 
fession. I  have  no  idea  of  going  up  in  an 
air-ship  until  the  landscape  has  been  up- 
holstered six  feet  deep.  If  I  happened  to 
fall  out  of  a  balloon  or  airplane,  as  things 
are  now,  I'd  destroy  a  lot  of  property 
where  I  landed,  and  there  would  be  damage 
suits  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness. 

But  Uncle  Sam  seems  to  have  the  idea 
that  I  am  a  fair  and  willowy  stripling,  with 
my  life  profession  still  unchosen,  and  he 
sends  me  handsomely  printed  circulars  and 
pamphlets,  urging  me  to  repair  to  the 
nearest  aviation  camp  and  enlist.  And 
these  circulars  and  pamphlets  are  so  flip- 
pant and  frivolous  in  tone  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  him. 

He  goes  into  rhapsodies  over  the  joys  of 
aerial  work.  ' '  Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling?  "  he  inquires. 

That  sounds  all  right  in  connection  with 
a  Briggs  cartoon,  but  in  a  brochure  by  our 
Uncle  Sam  it  jars.  The  whole  tenor  of  his- 
aviation  literature  leads  to  the  belief  that 
he  is  a  sporty  old  codger  with  his  hat 
tilted  over  his  left  eyebrow,  and  a  black 
cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  a 
half-pint  in  his  hip  pocket.  It  would  be 
better  if  his  literature  inspired  our  young 
men  with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  highly  moral 
old  gentleman  with  a  lot  of  choice  tracts 
in  his  coat-tail  pocket. 

The  same  fault  may  be  found  in  the 
selling  literature  of  some  of  our  great  busi- 
ness houses.  Doubtless  the  owners  and 
managers  of  these  places  are  grave  and 
reverend  gentlemen  who  take  a  serious 
view  of  their  responsibilities;  but  they 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  modern  Amer- 
ican idea  that  the  way  to  be  a  successful 
salesman  is  to  be  a  merry-andrew. 

And  so  they  permit  their  salesmen  to 
send  out  foolish  letters  which  bore  sen- 
sible people  when  they  don't  positively 
offend. 

If  you  went  into  a  store  to  buy  yourself 
a  celluloid  collar,  and  a  salesman  stept 
up  and  pointed,  his  finger  at  you  and 
cried,  "You  are  the  man!"  you  would  be 
sorely  tempted  to  punch  his  head,  and 
nobody  would  blame  you ;  and  in  all  human 
probability  the  owner  of  the  store  would  fire 
that  salesman  with  such  vehemence  that 
he'd  slide  around  a  block  on  the  back  of 
his  head. 

A  year  or  two  ago  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country  received  a  circular 
letter  from  a  big  merchandising  company; 
upon  opening  it  they  faced  the  picture  of  a 
man  who  pointed  an  insolent  finger  at 
them,  and  from  his  mouth  issued  the  words : 
"You  are  the  man!" 

It  was  the  most  impudent  thing  I  ever 
saw;  and  the  firm  sending  out  such  a  letter 
couldn't  sell  me  anything  in  a  thousand 
years. 

If  you  have  a  tireless  cooker  for  sale,  and 
propose  to  write  to  people  explaining  its 
merits  and  urging  them  to  buy  one,  for 
the  love  of  Michelangelo,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  pause  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as 
you  compose  your  epoch-making  epistle, 
and  ask  yourself:  "Would  I  say  this  if  I 
were  talking  to  a  man  face  to  face?" 

For  we  are  all  tempted  to  enter  the 
realm  of  flapdoodle  when  we  take  our  pens 
in  hand  and  attempt  to  say  convincing 
things  by  letter. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  your  fireless  cooker 
by  the  correspondence  route,  remember 
always  that  most  of  the  people  you  are 
addressing  are  strangers,  and  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  strangers  that  they  appreciate 
courtesy.     You  have  no  right  to  jam  their 


SweMape 

H    O    S    I     E    R    Y< 


W hercver  you  are, 
you  7/  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


ARE  you  one  of  the  thousands  of 
±\.  women  who  know  the  im- 
measurable satisfaction  that  comes 
from  each  succeeding  purchase  of 
TRUE  SHAPE  Hosiery  or  do 
you  just  buy  hosiery? 

Try  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  S 64— the 
patented  cross  stitch  below  garter  top 
absolutely  prevents  runs.  The  flare  top 
gives  comfort  where  most  hosiery  is 
tight  and  binding. 

Isn't  this  reason  enough  why  you  should 
ask  for  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  564? 

TRUE  SHA  PE  Hosiery  is  also  made  for  men  and  chil- 
dren.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Literary  Digest  J  or  October  30,   1920 

Printers'  Ink  Monthly   (New  York),  from 
which  we  quote: 


BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


m   over   their   cars   in   a   sportive 

w;i;  strangers  don't  enjoy  any 

of  your  breezy  little  familiarities;   so  don't 

talk  to  a  man  you  have  never  seen  as  tho 

had   slept    in   his   oorn-orib   most    of 

\..^i  will  never  -<  11  your  tireless  cooker 

if  you  write  Ions,',   windy   letters  about   it. 

he  soul  of  wit  and  a  lot  of  other 

things.      It  certainly  is  the  soul  of  busi- 

irrespondence. 

Try  to  describe  your  cooker  in  five  hun- 

I  words.  Then  cut  the  story  down  to 
one  hundred  words,  and  finally  make  it 
fifty,  if  you  can.  And  let  every  word  lie 
ectful  and  strictly  to  the  point.  Don't 
try  to  he  funny,  the  people  you  are  ad- 
--ing  can  go  to  the  drug-store  and  get  a 
lot  of  almanacs  for  nothing,  and  therein 
find  humor  ;.-  good  as  yours. 

Don'1   give  people  titles  unless  you  are 

they    enjoy    wearing    them.      Where 

one    man    likes    to    he    called    "Judge"    or 

lonel,"  a  score  feel  like  invoking  the 

law  if  they  receive  such  treatment. 

Put  a  two-cent  stamp  on  your  envelop 
when  you  mail  your  soul-searching  docu- 
ment. The  feeling  againsl  one-cent  letters 
in  this  country  is  hitter,  and  increases  in 
bitterness  every  time  the  mail  comes  in. 

Make  no  claims  that  you  aren't  pre- 
pared to  hack  in  every  way.  If  you  sell  a 
man  your  tireless  cooker,  and  he  finds  it's 
a  refrigerator  in  disguise,  there  will  he  few 
sincere  mourners  at  your  funeral  should 
he  call  upon  you  and  dispense  tho  high 
justice,  the  middle,  and  the  low. 


FROM   CUB   TO    STAR    SALESMAN   BY 

HIE   ARMOl  R    MF.THOD 

Tgive  a  man  plenty  of  rope,  so  ho 
would  either  hang  himself  or  make  a 
ladder  and  climb  up,  was  I*.  D.  Armour's 
idea  of  training  salesmen.  The  principle 
ha-  been  adhered  to  ever  since  by  the  or- 
ganization he  founded.  Hence,  the  four 
thousand  Armour  salesmen  to-day,  re- 
stricted by  few  rules,  are  given  every  chance 

cpand.      A  man'-  success  as  ;i  salesman 

with  tin-  1ml'  packing  company  is  entirely 
up  to  himself,  we  are  told.     All  are  given 
qua!  she*  and  no  place  in  the  business 
d   to  any   man   demonstrating  his 
ability  to  fill  it.      A  pull  i-  no  good  at  Ar- 
mour'-.     The  hopeful  -on  of  the  manager's 
friend  i  -r-.fi  more  than  any  other 

In  training  its  salesmen,  it   Beems 
the  Armour  Company  proa  eds  on  the 
ry  that  more  successes  and  more  fail- 
made  during  leisure  hour-  than  at 
•  r   time  of   the  day.      So   they    try 

to  persuade  their  men  t<»  study  their  jobs 
•  ir-.     They  hold  that  a 
know  more  than  merely 
:ty  and  Belling  points  of  the  goods 
he  handles.     They  make  it  a  point   to  La- 
id him  in  these  matters,  taking  special 
o   inform   him   thoroughly,  among 
i  the  (inn'-  adverti 

out  lined  in  a  gen- 
eral recentlj  bj  Vice-President  1'. 
1      on    White    \u    an    interview    granted 


We  think  that  an  Armour  salesman  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  general  house 
policies  and  to  be  able  to  sot  forth,  explain, 
and  even  defend  the  firm  for  which  he 
works.  It  would  be  useless  to  tell  a  man 
to  do  this.  You  have  to  show  him  how. 
If  a  salesman  is  going  to  represent  a  house 
properly  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  he 
must  have  a  \ast  amount  of  detailed  infor- 
mation, some  knowledge  of  economic  prin- 
ciples, and  must  do  a  great  deal  of  broad 
thinking. 

Hence  we  see  to  it  that  the  salesman  gets 
every  pamphlet,  booklet,  and  publication  of 
any  sort  issued  by  the  firm.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  study  these. 

Believing  that  advertising  is  one  of  tho 
mightiest  forces  in  modern  merchandising, 
we  try  to  make  the  sidesman  see  it  not  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  Armour  advertising, 
but  from  that  of  the  retailer  as  well.  The 
really  successful  salesman  has  got  to  know 
advertising  himself,  and  then  he  has  to 
convey  tins  knowledge  to  the  merchant  he 
calls  upon.  He  can  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish this  in  a  day  or  in  a  week.  He  has 
got  to  keep  working  at  it  little  by  little, 
working  on  one  retailer  and  then  another 
as  he  makes  his  rounds.  It  is  our  belief 
that  after  a  salesman  has  been  six  months 
or  a  year  on  a  certain  territory  he  ought  to 
hold  himself  responsible  for  what  the  re- 
tailers in  that  territory  know  about 
advertising. 

The  strong  point  about  this  method  is 
that  it  not  only  makes  tho  retailer  appre- 
ciate advertising  to  an  extent  that  renders 
him  more  receptive  to  the  firm's  efforts 
along  that  line,  but  it  also  lays  a  broad 
foundation  for  future  efforts  of  the  sales- 
man himself.  Many  salesmen  get  trivial 
results  because  they  talk  exclusively  on 
small  themes.  There  is  a  time  and  place 
for  all  things,  and  the  shrewd  salesman  has 
a  sense  of  proportion.  A  salesman  who 
spends  all  his  days  talking  about  the  meal- 
iness of  his  beans,  the  flavor  of  his  soup, 
tho  deliciousness  of  his  hams,  or  what  the 
price  is  this  week  as  compared  with  last, 
will  not  cut  a  dashing  figure  in  a  firm  or- 
ganized after  tho  pattern  of  Armour's. 

The  salesman  must  be  equipped  and 
qualified  to  deliver  broadsides  on  the  big 
themes  that  really  count,  such  matters  as 
an  organized  and  continuous  advertising 
backing  and  the  supreme  importance  of 
rapid  turnover.  This  is  the  kind  of  selling 
approach  that  sells  a  whole  line.  Judged 
by  our  standard,  a  salesman  is  not  consid- 
ered nally  competent  until  he  can  swing 
a  whole  line  in  one  talk  as  readily  as  he 
can  handle  any  single  item. 

A  salesman  is  not  a  good  salesman  unless 
he  understands  his  firm's  advertising  policy. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  we  rigidly  insist 
upon.  Equipping  and  educating  a  man  so 
that  his  Whole  selling  presentation  is  on 
the  excellence  of  the  goods  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  school.  In  addition  to  wanting  goods 
of  merit  the  retailer  wants  to  know  how  he 
call  sell  them  readily.  This  is  why  we  con- 
sider the  salesman's  work  in  a  sense  only 
begun  when  he  sells  the  retailer  goods. 
The   Iran-action    is  not    complete  from    the 

man's  standpoint  until  the  goods  have 

been  sold  ),,  the  consumer. 

Armour  &  ('<>.  are  not  content  merely  to 
-end  .;i|<  smeu  copies  of  printed  advertising 
permitting  them  to  mako  tho  most  of  it. 
Tin-  salesmen,  of  course,  get  copies  of  all  that 
i-  put  out. but.  in  addition,  they  are  supplied, 


with  a  lot  of  advertising  matter  designed 
exclusively  for  them.     As  we  read : 

The  printed  matter  that  is  sent  to  Ar- 
mour's salesmen  alone  and  that  is  not  sent 
at  all  to  any  retailer  is  of  a  larger  volume 
than  many  big  concerns  use  in  selling  their 
goods  to  their  customers. 

In  other  words,  Armour  utilizes  adver- 
tising ideas  and  methods  to  keep  the  sales- 
men thoroughly  up  to  dato  on  all  details 
relating  to  the  firm,  which  is  one  of  the 
points  Mr.  White  brings  out  so  strongly. 

One  thing  is  a  well-printed  booklet  out- 
lining the  advertising  program  for  tho  year. 
This  booklet  for  1920  is  entitled  "To  Help 
You  Sell  the  Whole  Line  of  Armour's  Qual- 
ity Products."  Then  is  given  a  complete 
program  for  the  year's  advertising.  The 
salesman  is  told  in  detail  all  about  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising,  the  win- 
dow displays  and  the  various  direct  mail 
methods  that  are  employed  in  bringing  the 
company's  products  to  the  attention  of 
dealers.  He  is  given  a  full  account  of  how 
Armour  helps  the  dealer  reach  the  con- 
sumer. Ho  is  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  storo  signs,  free  advertising  assis- 
tance, package  inserts,  trade  calendars,  and 
other  things  that  are  at  the  disposal  of 
dealers. 

Tho  salesman  is  told  how  the  educational 
bureau  through  correspondence  and  articles 
for  publication  interprets  the  economic 
phases  of  the  company's  relation  to  the 
public,  and  how  the  producer's  advertising 
is  designed  to  bring  about  a  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  farmer  and  packer.  Then 
there  is  tho  campaign  to  doctors,  nurses, 
and  hospital  attendants  which  is  an  appeal 
to  those  who  can  understand  wholesome- 
ness  and  purity  in  foods. 

The  book  tells  of  the  advantages  of  han- 
dling advortised  goods,  and  why,  how  and 
where  tho  company  advertises.  It  devotes 
some  attention  to  showing  up  the  old  fallacy 
that  advertising  adds  cost  to  a  commodity, 
and  that  somebody  must  foot  the  bill. 

"For  every  dollar  taken  in,"  the  book 
says,  "Armour  spends  about  an  eighth  of 
a  cent  for  advertising.  This  oighth  of  a 
cent  buys  larger  sales  volume,  easier  selling, 
and  quicker  turnover.  It  makes  possible  a 
better  product  at  a  cheaper  price,  more  prof- 
it at  a  cheaper  prico,  more  profit  for  Ar- 
mour and  moro  profit  for  the  dealer.  Not 
Armour  nor  the  dealer  nor  tho  consumer 
pays  for  advertising.     It  pays  for  itself." 

Tho  advertising  prospectus  is  mailed  to 
the  salesman  in  an  envelop  on  which  is 
printed  "First  Aid  to  1920  Selling."  It 
contains  a  post-card  which  the  salesman  is 
supposed  to  sign  and  send  back.  This  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  tho  prospectus,  says 
t  hat  the  salesman  has  read  it,  and  that  he 
will  use  it  according  to  instructions. 

At  intervals  large  broadsides  are  sent  out 
to  salesmen.  These  give  seasonable  mes- 
sages. A  recent  broadside  presented  ten 
reasons  why  dealers  should  carry  tho  com- 
plete oval  label  line.  The  salesman  was 
exhorted  to  "Sell  the  Whole  Line  and  Ring 
the  Hell." 

There  is  another  advertising  campaign  to 
Armour  salesmen  which  instructs  them 
specifically  in  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
that  the  firm  handles  and  its  application 

lo  certain  selling  seasons.  This  work  is 
done  through  a  little  weekly  bulletin 
printed  in  process  on  heavy  paper  and  per- 
forated so  if  can  be  kept  in  a  binder  sup- 
plied the  salesman  for  that  purpose. 

A  recent  bulletin  gives  the  salesman  six 
reasons  why  he  should  look  forward  to  a 
big  summer  trade.  These  are  declared  to 
be  the  six  brands  of  B.  ('.  Salami,  which  is 
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Cold  Ahead !  Change  Oil 


qA.  winter  lubricating  message  of  vital  importance 
to  drivers  of  the  cars  listed  here  in  red 


"W 


HY  is  it  so  hard  to  start 
the    engine    in   freezing 


on 


th( 


wea 


ther?" 


"Why  do  I  have  troubles  with 
the  starter,  the  oil  pump  and  the 
batteries?" 

Winter  weather  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations. 


Avoid    undue     strain 
starter  and  batteries 

Permit  quick  and  easy  distribu- 
tion of  the  oil  to  all  frictional 
surfaces 

Permit  positive  oil  delivery  by  the 
oil  pump 

Avoid  clogging  of  congealed  oil  in 
piping  or  oil  screen 

Experienced  motorists  and  re- 
pair  men   now    realize  that  the 


3- 
4 


winter  oils  specified  in  the  Chart 
Fourteen  years  ago  ^when  the      shown  here  provide  the  utmost 

freedom  from  cold  weather  trou- 


first  edition  of  this  Chart  was- 
prepared,  it  was  found  that  not 
only  did  different  cars  require 
different  oils,  but  that  many  cars 
required  a  different  grade  of  oil 
in  winter  than  in  summer- 
Today  in  specifying  the  cor- 
rect grade  of  oil  for  winter 
lubrication,  the  following  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration: 

1.  Ease  of  starting  of  engine 

2.  The  type  of  lubricating  system 

3.  Location  of  the  oil  pump 

4.  Size  and  mesh  of  the  oil  screen 

5.  Size  of  the  oil  piping 

6.  Exposure  of  the  oil  piping 

Thus,  when  freezing  weather 
may  be  expected  it  is 
found  that  certain  cars 
should  be  supplied 
with  oil  of  greater 
fluidity  in  order  to — 


bles.  They  have  found  that  these 
oils  distribute  quickly  to  every 
moving  part.  They  know  that 
such  protection  is  vital  in 
winter. 

In  changing  from  a  summer 
to  a  winter  recommendation,  the 
proper  method  is  to  drain  all  the 
old  oil  from  the  crank-case  when 
the  engine  is  warm;  pour  in  a 
quart  of  clean,  light  lubricat- 
ing oil  (do  not  use  kerosene); 
turn  the  engine  over  a  few 
times,  by  hand  or  starter,  to 
cleanse  the  crank-case;  drain  out 
this  cleansing  oil;  and  then  refill 
with  the  cor- 
rect grade  of 
GargoyleMo- 
biloils  for  win- 
ter use. 


Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Chart  of  Recommendations 
for  AUTOMOBILES 

{Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

"""HE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
*  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  pas- 
senger and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherioist>   spec- 
ified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  rec- 
ommended for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  rec- 
ommendation should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Board  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  constitutes  a  scien- 
tific guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or  send 
for  booklet,  "  'Correct  Lubrication , '  *  which  lists  the 
Correct  Grades  for  nil  cars. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  hiah-oraUti 

lubricants  for  every  clans  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  tvtrywknt  in  rf>>-  world. 


Domestic  Branches:    New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Des  Moines. 
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ribed  to  the  salesman  as  being  a  "sau- 
ces the  fine  smoky  Savor  of 
ami  bacon  with  just  enough  garlic  to 
insuiv  that  pleasing,  snappy  taste  that  adds 
the  light   lum-h  at   a  picnic." 
Then  there  is  given  a  rather  technical  de- 
B   land   telling  just    how  it    is 
The  idea  i>  to  supply  the  salesman 
with  talking  points  to  present  to  his  trade. 
Another  bulletin  relates  to  dried  sausage 
which    is    sold     under    the     name    of    Gold 
I  for  Americans  and  Mortadella    for 
•■-.      It    tells    how  Mortadella  orgi- 
1  in  Italy  and  gives  many  interesting 
-  which  the  dealer  would  not  be  likely 
to  know. 

her  bulletins  with  many  interesting 
historical  facts  relate  to  a  great  variety  of 

meat  product-  and  present  concrete  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  sold.  The  bulletins 
called  "messages."  Each  has  a  num- 
ber. They  are  planned  so  as  to  form  a 
logical  s.ries  and  thus  retain  the  salesman's 
interest.  For  example,  message  No.  12 
may  refer  to  something  in  message  No.  5, 
and  s<>  on. 

It    has  been   said   that   Armour  hardly 

"fires"  a  man  from  any  department. 

Thi>  is  because   they   don't    like   to  waste 

human  material  that  represents  an  outlay 

in   time  and   training,  and   if  there  is  any 

ibifity  of  doing  so,  they  nearly  always 

their  men  another  chance.      We  read: 

After  an  investment  has  been  made  in  a 
man  and  he  fails  to  make  pood  in  a  certain 
job.  Armour  regards  it  as  bad  business, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  turn  him  out. 
If  he  has  ability,  character,  and  energy,  and 
if  he  has  become  well  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  firm,  he  is  considered  too  valuable  an 
■  to  be  thrown  away  without  another 
trial.  But  sometimes  a  man's  character  is 
Dot  Btrong  enough  to  survive  a  change. 
The  human  element  again,  you  see.  Mr. 
White  pave  an  interesting  instance  to 
illustrate  this. 

"We  had  a  university  graduate  i»  here," 

iid.  "whom  we  put  to  work  with  a  view 

of  developing  him  for  some  future  uscful- 

in  the  business.      He  wanted  to  be  a 

salesman,     lb-  was  placed  in  a  department 

v.  here  he  would  have  simple  opportunity  to 

learn  about  the  firm  and  to  know  the  pack- 
ing business.  He  worked  hard,  and  in  the 
ooutm  of  three  years  gained  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  unusual  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. Plainly  he  was  a  comer.  Then  he 
went  away  to  war.  When  he  returned  for 
duty    he   came    |  .e    to    talk   over   his 

future  with  Armour.     I  ascertained  from 

hi-  -up«  rior  that  he  was  making  only  medi- 
-  in  hi-  depart ment .  altho  he 

a  valuable  man.     Anyway,  we  had  in- 

•  d  considerable  time  and  money  in  him. 

lb  OOUld  have  gone  on  in  that  depart- 
ment without  rising  to  any  extent.  There- 
fore, if  we  h-ft  him  there  we  would  not  be 
doing  the  right  thing  cither  by  him  or  by 
the  company.      We  proposed  to  put  him  in 

!n  r  department.  He  asked  for  a  day 
to  think  it  over  and  then  resigned." 

Armour's  conservatism  in  the  matter  of 

letting  men  out  i-  one  of  the  principles 
handed  down   by   I'.    \>-  Armour. 

•  Wil-on.  who  ha-  charge  of  the 

in  all  of  the  branch  houses,  told 
me  of  a  little  experience  of  his  own  with 
1'.   I).  Armour  in  tin-  respect 

Mr.  Wil-on  had  had  some  difficulty  with 


a  young  man  on  his  office  force  and  had 
finally  discharged  him.  The  boy's  mother 
went  to  see  Mr.  Armour  about  it.  and  he 
referred  her  to  Mr.  Wilson.  When  she 
appeared  at  the  office  next  day  Mr.  Armour 
noticed  her,  and  asked  Mr.  Wilson  what 
she  wanted,  taking  this  tactful  method  of 
introducing  the  subject.  Air.  Wilson  told 
him. 

Mr.  Armour  then  said: 

"If  I  were  you  1  wouldn't  let  any  boy 
get  the  better  of  me.  We  have  to  train 
and  de\  elop  t  hese  young  fellows.  We  must 
be  patient  with  them.  By  firing  this  fellow 
you  as  much  as  admitted  that  you  could 
not  handle  him.  1  have  two  sons  of  my 
own  whom  I  want  to  bring  here  to  work. 
But  I  almost  hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  you 
will  fire  them." 

All  of  which  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the 
Armour  idea,  as  exprest  by  Air.  While, 
that  a  human  being  is  a  big  potential  asset, 
and  that  nothing  within  reason  should  bo 
left  undone  to  the  end  that  his  development 
mav   be  the  best. 


THE  CITY  MAN  MUST  HELP  THE 

FARMER  SOLVE  HIS  PROBLEMS, 

SAYS  SECRETARY  MEREDITH 

THE  man-power  represented  by  the 
army  of  summer  vacationists  would 
all  be  put  to  work  to  help  out  on  the  farm 
if  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
had  his  way.  Not  that  the  Secretary  would 
compel  the  festive  vacationist  to  engage  in 
bucolic  labor.  Far  from  it.  His  idea  is 
that  a  vacation  pitching  hay,  milking  cows, 
feeding  a  hungry  threshing-machine,  or 
driving  a  four-mule  team  could  be  made  so 
pleasant  that  before  long  every  man  in  the 
city  along  about  Christ mas-time  would  be 
ti  legraphing  his  country  cousins  for  reser- 
vations for  the  next  vacation  season.  Men 
could  go  out  in  groups,  says  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  live  in  camps  equipped  with  motion- 
picture  shows  and  other  entertainments. 
It  would  be  much  more  fun,  he  thinks,  than 
trapesing  over  seventeen  square  miles  of 
rough  territory,  carrying  a  heavy  gun  and 
vainly  looking  for  game,  or  spending  one's 
lime  playing  with  a  fishing-rod  and  tickling 
mosquito  bites.  The  benefits  accruing 
from  the  change  in  occupation,  fresh  air, 
and  exercise  would  be  as  great  in  farm- 
work  as  in  any  of  the  conventional  forms 
of  vacation.  Moreover,  instead  of  coming 
away  with  a  depleted  pocketbook,  the  man 
who  spent  his  vacation  working  on  the 
farm  would  be  money  ahead — something  by 
no  means  to  be  sneezed  at  these  high-priced 
times.  Mr.  Meredith's  suggestion  that 
farm-work  vacations  be  popularized  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  article  of  his  in  Munsey's 
•  (New  York),  discussing  the  oft 
heretofore  aired  problems  of  the  American 
farmer.  In  this  connection  the  Secretary 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  to  in- 
dicate the  vast  importance  and  colossal 
si/.e  of  the  farming  industry  in  the  United 
State-.      He  says: 

If  all  the  farmers  in  the  United  States 
should  decide  to  go  into  some  other  busi- 
to  branch  out,  as  we  say — they  could 
sell  their  live  stock  and  their  crops  for  a  sin- 
gle season,  and  with  the  money  they  would 
receive  they  could  buy  all  the  railroads  in 


this  country,  with  all  the  rolling-stock  and 
other  equipment. 

If  they  wished  to  go  out  of  the  farm- 
ing business  entirely,  they  could  sell  their 
farms  along  with  their  crops  and  live  stock, 
and  with  the  money  they  would  receive  they 
could  buy  all  the  railroads,  all  the  manu- 
facturing establishments,  all  the  mines,  and 
all  the  quarries  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  just  about  an  even 
trade  between  the  farm  property  and  all 
t  he  other  productive  property  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

Their  incomo  from  live  stock  and  crops 
for  a  single  year  would  pay  practically  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt.  The  total  in- 
vestment in  agriculture  amounts  to  about 
eighty  billions  of  dollars,  and  last  year  the 
value  of  crops  and  live  stock  aggregated 
twenty-five  billions. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  upon  the  success- 
ful operation  of  this  vast  industry  depends 
t  lie  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  wholo 
country,  and  everybody  is  vitally  interested 
in  whether  or  not  tho  farmer  gets  along. 
The  food-stocks  in  the  larger  cities  at  any 
one  time  are  sufficient  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  the  flow  of  farm  products  be  inter- 
rupted the  city  population  would  soon  face 
hunger.  While  tho  city  man  may  feel  that 
he  has  no  control  over  the  nation's  food 
production,  says  the  secretary,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  can  be  either  a  help  or  a 
hindranco  in  this  matter.  It  is  in  an  at- 
tempt to  show  how  the  city-dweller  may 
help  that  Mr.  Meredith  suggests  the  farm- 
work  vacation.  Another  suggestion  relates 
to  the  city  man's  making  it  a  point  to  see 
that  all  trucking  areas  about  his  own  city 
are  utilizod  in  tho  production  of  food.  As 
wo  read: 

Each  city  has,  in  this  regard,  a  problom 
that  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
any  other  city.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  what  it  can  toward  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  but  our  advice 
and  our  aid  must  necessarily  be  of  a  general 
sort.  Not  even  the  State  agencies  can  give 
to  each  individual  case  the  close  attention 
that  a  local  organization  is  in  position  to 
give. 

Each  organization  knows  the  extent  to 
which  the  food  supply  of  its  own  city  do- 
pends  upon  tho  trucking  areas  immediately 
surrounding  it.  It  knows,  or  may  learn 
by  conferring  with  the  truck-growers,  the 
peculiar  labor  problems  that  have  to  be 
met.  It  can  go  far  toward  solving  them 
if  it  will  give  them  serious  consideration — 
and  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  tho 
matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
business  organization. 

This  country  is  facing  a  difficult  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  its  future  food  supply, 
states  Secretary  Meredith.  This  year  the 
planted  acreage  is  hardly  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements.  Next  year  conditions 
may  be  even  worse;  if  the  labor  shortage  and 
the  uncertainty  of  prices  of  farm  products 
are  not  remedied.     Says  Mr.  Meredith: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  American 
farmers  are  not  only  in  competition  with 
one  another  as  producers,  but  also  in  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  other  coun- 
tries. Not  only  that,  but  agriculture  as  an 
industry  is  in  direct  competition  with  other 
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The  1921    HAYNES   TOURING   CAR 

at  $2935  actually  impresses  people  as  a  $5000  Car 


jWENTY-NINE  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  never 
before  bought  such  a  beautiful  car,  such  a  remarkably  per' 
feet  mechanical  system  as  the  new  1921  Haynes  Seven- 
Passenger  Touring  Car.  It  is  really  $1000  underpriced — 
compared  with  other  cars  of  the  same  value.  Owners  of  these  cars 
report  to  us  that  hardly  a  day  passes  without  someone  expressing 
surprise  when  told  the  actual  cost  of  the  car.  The  average  person  thinks 
it  must  be  at  least  $5000. 

This  is  natural,  for  the  new  1921  Haynes  Touring  Car  is  one  of  the 
finest  automobiles  ever  made,  through  and  through.  Its  high  hood, 
superb  lines,  splendid  finish,  deep  upholstery,  refined  fittings,  general 
air  of  luxury  and  refinement  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

And  it  is  more  than  ninety  per  cent.  Haynes  made — the  famous  Haynes 
engine  is  especially  built  by  our  own  experts,  and  every  essential 
feature  of  the  car,  from  its  first  design  to  its  final  approval,  is  under 
the  eyes  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  made  the  reputation  of 
the  Haynes  through  all  the  years  since  Elwood  Haynes  created  and 
built  America's  first  car. 

The  four  factors  of  car-character — Beauty,  Strength,  Power  and 
Comfort — are  scientifically  combined  in  the  new  1921  Haynes. 

Our  principle  is  to  give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  our  own  economies, 
and  in  this  instance  the  difference  between  what  you  think  the  car 
can  be  bought  for  and  its  actual  price  is  a  genuine  surprise,  which 
you  will  appreciate  all  the  more  when  you  look  at  the  car. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Kokotno,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
EXPORT     OFFICE:     1715    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK    CITY,    U.    S.    A. 

Price  quoted  is  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Kokomo 
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TAsgoH 

The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 

SQUIRT  a  few  drops  of  Tasgon 
between  the  leaves  of  your  auto* 
mobile  springs.  It  stops  squeaks 
instantly. 

A  miracle  worker  for  automobile*,  tractors, 
railroads,  trucks,  motor  boats,  farm  imple- 
ments n.arhinery  of  any  kind.  A  neces- 
sity in  factory,  shop,  mine,  garage — in  the 
home  or  on  the  farm. 

Dissolves  rust.  A  few  drops  quickly 
loosens  bolt,  nut,  joint  or  other  connection. 
Will  prevent  carbon,  start  a  cold  motor — 
enables  you  to  take  a  stubborn  tire  off 
easily. 

^  henever  you  use  a  wrench — use  Tasgon. 
It  has  a  hundred  uses  —  all  in  one.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  automobile  supply  stores 
in  half-pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans. 
Nozzle-top  pint  can  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $  1 .00  -if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Polygon  Products  Company 
141  Milk  Street     -     Boston,  Mass. 

{.Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 


Jlnothcr  Polygon  product— 
removes  tar,  grraje,  oil,  spots 
and  stains  from  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets,  rugs,  uphol-tcry. 
Clrans  windshields  and  head- 
lights. Will  net  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  hall-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  p^rS 


■ 


to    uqrotM    ««>nd     for     blank     form 
TloN"  to  ■•«*  aimed  and  witnessed.    Form 


LANCASTER   &   ALLWINE.  208  Onrar  Bdl&if-.  Washington,  D.  C. 

SaV3   AIR    MOISTENER 

Saves  Health,  Furniture.  Pianos, 

Fuel.  Paintings.  Plants,  etc. 
I  ill  "lit!  ■  it.  r  ;  hang  on  t  he  hack 

ofanj   Kj.li.nor  out  of  slftht 
'llhrr.     for     f  lot       \ir     RagJattflTI 
made. 
Write  for    I  It  I  I     llookkt. 

SAVO    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
Drpt  LD.  39  S  U  Salle  Si  . Cbic.to.  III. 


5A  Motor  Robes 


Fifty  years  of  rxrHlence 
made  5A  famous  on  horse 
blankets.  Now  r»A  on  motor  robes  spells 
quality,  superiority,  style  and  beauty. 

WILLIAM    AYRES    A   SONS.    Phila.,    Pa. 

Maker*  of  5 A    Radiator    Covert 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


industries  for  capital,  and  especially  for 
labor. 

The  present  deficiency  in  labor  supply 
of  tlic  country  is  measured  by  the  fact  that 
during  t  bo  war-period  we  received  about 
four  million  fewer  immigrants  from  Europe 
than  would  normally  have  reached  our 
ports. 

During  1017  and  1918  our  manufacturing 
industries  were  largely  diverted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  war-munitions  and  supplies,  and  our 
usual  stocks  of  manufactured  commodities 
were  greatly  reduced.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  therefore,  there  was  an  accumulated 
shortage  and  an  increased  demand  for 
manufactured  articles.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustries could  afford  to  speed  up  to  full 
capacity  and  to  pay  increasingly  higher 
wages,  because  the  additional  cost  could 
be  passed  on  to  the  consuming  public. 
The  extra  labor  required  for  this  increased 
output  was  obtained  largely  from  the  farms. 

The  drift  of  young  people  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities  had  been  going  on  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  even  prior  to  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  industrial  centers. 
More  than  two  million  young  farmers  went 
into  the  military  service.  Many  more 
farm  laborers  were  lured  awray  by  the  high 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  city  employ- 
ment. When  tho  great  army  of  farmer- 
soldiers  was  mustered  out  of  service,  many 
of  them  found  employment  in  the  cities. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been 
an  increasingly  heavy  draft  upon  farm  labor 
by  other  industries,  offering  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  the  allurements  of  city 
life.  Reports  and  letters  that  come  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  agree  in  empha- 
sizing the  farm-labor  shortage  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  farm  operations  this 
year  and  in  future  years. 

Farmers  hesitate  to  pay  higher  wages 
because,  unlike  other  industries,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  quick  turnover,  and  they 
can  not  count  on  passing  the  increased  cost 
along  to  consumers.  Not  only  are  farm 
wages  higher  than  ever  before,  but  hired 
labor  for  the  farms  is  scarce  at  any  price, 
and  is  generally  reported  as  less  efficient 
than  formerly. 

Farmers  are  repeatedly  assured  from  one 
source  or  another  that  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, especially  farm  prices,  will  be 
lower  this  year  than  last.  This  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  true,  but  they  know 
that  the  slump  in  live-stock  prices  since 
July  of  last  year  has  already  cost  them  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  faced 
this  year,  and,  unless  conditions  are 
changed,  must  face  next  year,  the  problem 
of  whether  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  tho 
things  they  have  to  buy — farm  labor. 
equipment,  seed,  fertilizers,  clothing,  and 
supplies — and  tho  investment  of  a  large 
pari  of  the  cost  of  production  in  the  early 
sprint;  mont  lis,  with  1  lie  prospect  that  after 
harvest,  when  they  come  to  market  their 
crops,  they  will  bo  compelled  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  everything  they  have  to 
sell;  or  whether  they  shall  cut  down  the 
initial  expense  of  production  by  investing 
capital  in  equipment,  supplies,  and 
hind  labor  by  reducing  their  acreage  and 
the  number  of  their  live  stock.  These  are 
the  considerations  that  have  led  to  a  re- 
duced  acreage  of  crops  this  year,  and  that 
may  bring  about  a  more  serious  reduction 
year. 

As  business  men.  what  would  you  do 
under  the  circumstances?     It  is  a  matter 


that  concerns  every  business  man  and  every 
consumer.  The  food  situation  will  depend 
upon  what  answer  you  help  the  farmers  to 
lind  for  this  difficult  problem  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  business  of  farming  must  show  a 
profit,  one  year  with  another,  if  agriculture 
is  to  flourish  as  an  industry,  the  Secretary 
reminds  us.  Three  elements  enter  into 
profitable  farming,  we  are  told— ample 
production,  minimum  cost  of  production, 
and  adequate  prices.  These  are  discust 
as  follows: 

Adequate  production  at  minimum  cost 
involves  more  efficient  methods  and  eco- 
nomical operations.  In  this  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  important  factors: 

Better  utilization  of  the  soil. 

More  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers. 

Tho  use  of  better  seed. 

The  growing  of  more  productive  strains 
and  varieties. 

Better  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

More  effective  methods  of  combating 
insect  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

Tho  production  of  moro  and  better 
grades  of  live  stock. 

Better  utilization  of  forage,  roughage, 
and  waste  materials  on  the  farms. 

Better  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by 
conserving  soil  moisture  and  manure,  and 
by  a  greater  use  of  legumes  in  rotations 
and  as  companion  or  intertilled  crops. 

The  greater  use  of  machinery  and  prac- 
tical mechanical  power  on  farms. 

Tho  problem  of  securing  for  the  farmer 
prices  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
production  is  a  more  difficult  one.  Atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  grading,  storing,  mar- 
keting, and  dist  ributing  farm  products.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  organized  to 
develop  each  of  these  essential  factors  for 
making  the  business  of  farming  more  prof- 
itable by  making  production  and  market- 
ing more  efficient  and  economical. 


HOW  FALLING  PRICES  DECREASE 
THE  GOVERNMENT'S  INCOME— Trea- 
sury experts  who  have  been  studying  tho 
price  situation  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
its  effects  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  convinced,  the  editor  of  The  Dry 
Goods  Economist  tells  us,  "that  if  prices  con- 
tinue to  decline  in  proportion  to  tho  descent 
of  the  last  month,  there  will  be  a  serious 
deficit."  The  conclusion  has  actually  been 
reached  "that  with  the  present  rate  of  de- 
cline in  prices  continuing  throughout  the 
coming  year,  tho  revenues  from  excess- 
profits  taxes  will  be  cut  practically  in  half." 
Nor  is  this  all  that  Treasury  officials  havo 
to  worry  about  in  this  connection — 

This  general  reduction  will  have  an 
effect  also  in  wages  and  salaries,  for  which 
price-reductions  on  merchandise,  salaries, 
and  wages  must  also  be  reduced  in  some 
measure.  Hire,  too,  officials  see  the 
probable  loss  in  income  taxes  from  the 
huge  total  to  which  this  source  of  revenue 
has  grown  as  a  result  of  war-time  earning 
rapacity  of  employees  and  officials  of  all 
grades  and  in  the  income  of  corporations 
whose  returns  have  been  so  plethoric  for 
several  years  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
(very  price-decline  means  a  loss  of  earning 
rapacity  somewhere,  and  this  is  certain  to 
make  itself  felt  in  revenues  collected  by  the 
Government.  From  tho  view-point  of  the 
Treasury,  the  outlook  is  not  pleasing. 
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One  o/  the  ftfoi  small  face  brick  houses  shown  in  "The  Home  of  Beauty  " 


Face  tyrick  for  the  Average  Home 

THE  use  of  Face  Brick  in  the  homes  of  the  aver' 
age  family  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few 
years.  More  and  more,  people  are  thinking  of  home- 
building  in  terms  of  permanent  investment. 

First  cost  is  not  the  important  financial  factor  in 
building.  Upkeep,  depreciation,  fire-safety  and  in- 
surance rates  determine  the  ultimate  economy  of 
your  expenditure.  And  beauty,  too,  has  a  tangible 
value  in  case  you  ever  wish  to  sell  or  rent — not 
to  mention  the  satisfaction  it  gives  you  to  live  in 
an  artistic  home. 


p— JJ  A-F-B-A  |L_ - 
|| USE  FACE  BRICK 


THE   STORY   OF    BRICK 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
The  Romance  of  Brick,  Extrava- 
gance of  Cheapness,  Compara- 
tive Costs,  How  to  Finance  the 
Building  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Your  copy  is 
awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 

"the  home  of  beauty" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attrac- 
tivesmall  Face  Brick  houses, selected 
from  four  hundred  drawings  en- 
tered in  a  national  architectural 
competition.  The  houses  represent 
a  wide  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  with  skillful  handling  of 
interior  arrangements.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  fifty  cents   in  stamps. 


The  difference  between  frame  and  brick  upkeep 
and  depreciation  amounts  in  five  years  to  more 
than  twice  the  initial  excess  cost  of  brick. 

Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  build  now,  now  is 
the  time  to  think  matters  over  and  formulate  your 
plans.  "The  Story  of  Brick"  and  "The  Home  of 
Beauty"  will  help  you  to  a  decision. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34 Westminster  Building  ■  Chicago,  Illinois 
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(Hlothes 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAYYOIWO 


©A.  D.  &C,  1920 


Men  Will  Look  Better 
This  Season 

This  season's  style  is  quite  different;  and  many 
men  will  be  glad,  because  it  is  more  comfortable 
and  easy  looking. 

The  new  coats  have  a  free  swing  from  the 
shoulders — the  waist  line  is  lower  and  not  shaped 
in — the  vent  is  shorter  and  behaves  better. 

And  remember,  there  is  art  in  the  cut  of  a  full 
coat.  It  must  hang  right  when  you  sit  or  stand 
— when  it's  buttoned  or  unbuttoned — when  your 
arms  are  up  or  down.  Art  in  design  is  what  has 
made  the  Style  reputation  of  Society  Brand 
Clothes.  And  all-wool  fabrics  along  with  fine 
hand-tailoring  hold  these  clothes  to  the  lines  of 
the  design. 

WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES  OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING 
THI-    MARKET,    LOOK    FOR    THE    LABEL    AS    YOUR    GUIDE 


Chicago 


ALFRED  DECKER  &.  COHN,  Makers 
SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited,  for  Canada 

New  York 


Montreal 


ALL  THE  WORLD  WATCHING 
THE  AMERICAN  ELECTION 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

administrations.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
globing  over  the  existence  of  this  compe- 
tition of  interests,  and  Senator  Harding's 
position  that  it  need  involve  no  ill-will  if 
fairly  and  openly  pursued  is  undoubtedly 
the  common-sense  view,  whose  open  pro- 
fession averts  misunderstandings.  In  the 
same  spirit  we  take  it  Senator  Harding  would 
take  no  exception  to  Britain's  action  if  it 
should  be  a  case  of  standing  upon  her 
treaty  rights,  in  regard,  for  instance,  to 
Panama  Canal  traffic.  In  reference  to  this 
question  Mr.  Harding  said  'a  treaty  is  a 
treaty,  a  solemn  obligation,  the  terms  of 
which  must  be  solemnly  observed.'  But 
he  added  enough  to  indicate  that  if  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  Presidency  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  question  raised 
diplomatically  at  an  early  date.  This  is 
fair  notice,  and  we  ask  nothing  more 
than  the  policy  of  plain  dealing,  believing 
this  to  be  the  best  policy  for  all  interests  in 
the  long  run.*' 

But  the  issue  in  the  American  election, 
The  Morning  Post  continues,  is  "what  line 
the  United  States  Government  is  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  taking  up  its  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  exertion  of 
an  active  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World,"  and  it  reminds  us  that — 

"Mr.  Harding  has  declared  himself  open- 
ly for  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  to  terminate1  the  awkward 
and  absurd  situation  that  continues  in  con- 
sequence of  America's  not  having  been  a 
party  to  the  signature  of  tin-  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  lie  goes  on  to  express  the 
opinion  that  any  military  alliances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  are 
an  impossibility.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
reference  to  the  convention  with  France 
binding  the  States  to  come  to  her  assistance 
should  she  be  unprovokedly  assailed  by 
Germany.  Its  repudiation,  which  nullifies 
the  corresponding  British  Convention,  has 
been  a  fixt  article  in  the  Republican  creed 
since  the  issues  in  the  contest  were  joined. 
In  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  the 
Republican  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Harding,  is  non-committal.  He  does  not 
repudiate  Hie  idea,  of  association  with  Hie 
other  ureal  nations  in  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  he  is  evidently  more  alive  to  the 
objections  than  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
formal  union  until  the  way  is  more  clearly 
shown." 

I R ELAND 

The  Dublin  Irish  Independent  speaks  of 
Senator  Harding  as  "a  man  who  has  risen 
from  a  comparatively  humble  position  to 
be  the  head  of  a,  big  American  enterprise," 
his   newspaper   properties,  and   continues: 

"Senator  Harding  stands  for  that  con- 
servatism which  sees  in  modern  socialism 
and  communism  the  bitteresl  enemies  of  a 
cultured  progress  and  prosperity.  We  have 
said  that  for  the  Republican  nominee  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  hold  but  a  secondary 
place.  We  might  go  further,  for,  indeed,  to 
most  Europeans  his  altitude  toward  them 

is  an  unknown  quantity.  He  has  accepted 
the  official  plat  form  of  his  parly,  of  course. 
Bui    that  is  so   vague   thai    if  has  won   the 

subscription  of  men  poles  apart  like  Senator 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Hoover.  Irishmen  are 
pleased  at  his  selection.  When  it  was 
recognized  that,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  strongest 
protagonist  of   Irish  claims  in  the  group, 
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perhaps,  would  be  beaten,  their  support, 
so  far  as  it  was  given  at  all,  was  flung  into 
the  scale  on  the  side  of  Senator  Harding, 
and  thus  the  most  favored  candidate  of  the 
chauvinist  section,  the  candidate  who  con- 
ducted his  campaign  all  through  in  uniform, 
was  defeated." 

Of  the  Democratic  nominee,  the  Irish 
Independent  says  that  "the  selection  of 
Governor  Cox  is  in  some  measure  a  win 
for  the  Irish  cause  in  America,  as  he  is 
considered  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with 
this  country's  aspirations  than  are  any  of 
the  other  candidates  who  hoped  to  obtain 
the  coveted  quota  of  votes,"  and  we  read: 

"Britain  is  still  hoping  for  the  active 
participation  of  America  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  is  anxious  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  ratified  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Provided  the  Democrats  prove  victorious 
in  the  Presidential  campaign,  there  is  still  a 
possibility  of  the  United  States  taking  its 
place  in  the  League.  But  a  Democratic 
victory  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  seems  destined  to  remain 
ineffective  for  some  time  to  come.  .  .  . 
America  will  hardly  sacrifice  either  her  in- 
dividuality or  her  independence  in  order  to 
become  embroiled  in  the  disputes  which  the 
commercial  greed  or  imperialism  of  others 
is  certain  to  provoke." 

SCOTLAND 

The  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  reflects 
that  if  America,  as  it  is  said,  is  "watching 
Europe  to  see  whether  cooperation  for  great 
world-purposes  is  possible,"  it  is  no  less  true 
that  Europe  is  "watching  America  to  dis- 
cover signs  whether  she  is  coming  any 
nearer  to  realization  of  her  international 
duties  and  responsibilities."  This  daily 
proceeds: 

"Lord  Reading,  at  the  Mayflower  cele- 
brations in  Plymouth,  said  he  knew  enough 
of  America  to  say  that  so  long  as  she  could 
strike  a  blow,  and  so  long  as  she  could  main- 
tain, uphold,  and  spread  liberty,  she  would 
never  be  found  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward to  assist  those  who  might  require  it. 
He  fervently  hoped  and  believed  that 
America  and  Great  Britain  would  be  joined 
together  with  faith  in  a  high  cause,  and 
hold  to  that  course  with  tenacity,  even  tho 
death  might  come.  That  is  the  faith  to 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would 
fain  cling,  and  to  which,  we  believe,  the 
men  who  know  the  two  peoples  do  cling 
in  spite  of  every  temptation  to  despair. 
If  the  American  people  understand  that 
that  is  really  the  British  attitude,  and  be 
convinced  that  it  is  the  whole  truth,  then 
we  need  not  fear  for  the  future." 

Says  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald: 

"European  interest  in  the  pending  Presi- 
dential election  in  America  centers  in  the 
attitude  of  the  rival  candidates  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and,  undoubtedly, 
Governor  Cox,  the  Democrat,  is  'our  man.' 
Identifying  himself  more  with  the  progres- 
sive wing  of  his  party  than  with  the  East- 
ern 'bosses'  who  were  supposed  to  have 
secured  his  nomination,  he  has  put  Senator 
Harding,  the  Republican  candidate,  com- 
pletely on  tho  defensive,  with  somewhat 
damaging  results.  Having  first  alienated 
all  the  progressive  elements  of  his  party 
by  his  self-contained  separate  peace  and 
anti-League  attitude,  the  Senator  has  now 
been  forced  to  explain  that  he  does  not 
'  wholly  and  finally  reject  the  League,'  that 


^TThe  33est  "Way  to  Select  a  IPhonoqraph 

(rSV?1&^^  ln  choosing  your  phonograph  make  your  own  comparisons.     The       ^^TS1»S 
following  six  tests  will  clearly  show  which  instrument  is  be 


QUALITY   of  reproduction — or 
TONE — counts  most  in  your  selec- 
tion of  a  phonograph. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  play  a  CRESCENT 
Phonograph  side  by  side  with  any 
other  instrument  you  have  in  mind. 
Play  the  same  record  on  each  and 
let  your  own  ear  judge  which  tone 
sounds  best  to  you. 

You  will  learn  first  hand  why  people 
who  make  comparisons  choose  the 
CRESCENT  for  superiority  of  tone  alone. 
Any  CRESCENT  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  make  this  fair  comparison  with 
other  phonographs. 


PHONOGRAPH 


People  make  mistakes  in  choosing  phonographs 
because  they  do  not  know  just  ho-w  to  choose. 
WRITE  FOR:  Cur  booklet  explains  the  only  fair  and  scien- 
tific way.  Write  for  a  complimentary  copy. 
Address :  Crescent  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
7  White  Street,  New  York  City. 


Crescent  Talking  Machine  Co.  Inc.  New  York 
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A  Cougher  Gets  No  Sympathy- 
Even  In  Mid-Ocean 


When  the  castaway  cried  "Take  me  offl" 
They  replied  "We're  reluctant  to  scoff, 
You  look  so  grotesque,  you'd 
Deserve  to  be  rescued 
If  only  you  hadn't  that  cough!" 


Drop  that  Cough 

5MITH  BROTHERS 

of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  184-7 


he  does  not  altogether  desire  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany,  and  that  America's 
otherwise  splendid  isolation  has  weaknesses 
which  the  bulk  of  its  people — Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats — have  discovered. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  result,  the  moral 
victory  thus  already  lies  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor." 

Judging  by  the  Democratic  platform, 
the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  discerns  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  a  clear-cut  issue  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  ob- 
serves: 

"The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
did  not  go  the  full  length  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  League  of  Nations;  but  the 
vague  and  insipid  resolution  which  was 
adopted  can  only  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  rejection  of  the  League  clauses 
of  the  Treaty.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
based  on  the  conception  of  a.  permanent 
international  authority,  with  a  body  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  assent- 
ing Powers  shall  be  vx.  honor  bound  to 
adhere.  If  provides  for  the  automatic, 
and  compulsory  reference  of  disputes 
among  members  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
League  and  binds  the  Powers  to  act  to- 
gether against  a  recalcitrant  member. 
It  is  a  very  different  proposition  from  tho 
looso  and  go-as-you-please  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Republicans,  who,  more- 
over, insist  that,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  determine 
themselves  what  is  just  and  fair,  and  pro- 
test against  being  involved,  even  as  peace- 
makers, in  'a  multitude  of  quarrels,  the 
merits  of  which  they  aro  unable  to  judge.' " 

WALES 

The  Cardiff  South  Wales  News  says: 

"  The  peoples  of  Europo  await  America's 
decision  with  the  profoundest  anxiety. 
They  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  ideal- 
ism of  President  Wilson,  for  whom  they  still 
retain  the  warmest  respect  and  admiration. 
They  appreciate  the  immense  value  of  the 
help  winch  America  rendered  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Allies  and  the  magnitudo 
of  her  contribution  to  the  final  victory. 
But,  withal,  they  are  profoundly  discon- 
certed by  the  discovery  that  the  President 
lias  up  to  the  present  failed  to  carry  Ameri- 
can opinion  with  him  on  the  subject  of  tho 
League  of  Nations,  and  fear  that  the  defeat 
of  his  policy  may  postpone  a  general 
settlement  in  Europe  and  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  erecl  new  safeguards  against  futuro 
wars.  Morally,  America's  hesitation  has 
tended  to  depress  every  vestige  of  altruism 
and  idealism  in  Europe.  It  has  wrought 
a  deep  disillusionment  and  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  for  the  revival 
of  the  old,  vicious  diplomacy." 

FRANCE 
A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Paris 

Vicloire  writes  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  held  in  Mr. 
Harding's  reproach  because  he  has  done 
nothing  very  striking.  He  fairly  repre- 
sents the  temperament,  mentality,  and 
political  ideas,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
of  the  mass  of  voters  of  the  essentially 
conservative  party,  which  the  Republican 
party  is.  He  resembles  McKinley,  talks 
like  McKinley,  thinks  like,  McKinley. 
In  choosing  him,  the  Republicans  have 
become  twenty  years  younger — or  have 
aged  twenty  years.  From  the  French  point 
of  view  he  will  be  exactly  what  the  party 
of  Lodge  and  Wood  is,  that  is  to  say, 
sympathetic    enough    toward    France   and 
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desirous  of  rendering  France  service,  pro- 
viding that  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
have  to  sacrifice  his  hatred  for  President 
Wilson.  .  .  .  Once  President  Wilson  is  out 
of  it,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Harding  and 
his  party  will  ratify  the  treaty.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Harding  must  first 
be  elected." 

Every  four  years,  says  the  Paris  Liberie, 
the  United  States  is  "violently  agitated  by 
a  Presidential  election."  And  this  year 
there  is  justification  for  the  quadrennial 
fever,  because  of  the  non-ratified  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  of  future  relations  with  Europe, 
of  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  et  cetera.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  told,  it  is  not  on  these  points  that 
the  most  animated  discussions  are  waged; 
and  the  Liberie  adds  that  "there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  platforms  of  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats,"  for  "both 
parties  have  held  an  ear  to  the  ground." 
We  read  then: 

"Is  the  fight  made  on  the  question  of 
candidates?  Not  precisely.  Both  candi- 
dates, toilsomely  discovered  by  their  re- 
spective conventions,  are  personalities  not 
of  the  first  order,  and  neither  of  them 
excites  in  his  party  more  than  moderate 
enthusiasm.  That  which  gives  zest  to  the 
conflict  is,  as  always,  the  sum  total  of 
hidden  special  interests — one  might  per- 
haps more  justly  say,  of  special  interests 
that  show  themselves  from  behind  political 
interests.  It  is  a  fact  universally  known 
that  customs  whose  only  respectability  is 
their  age,  and  they  will  soon  be  a  century 
old,  have  become  imbedded  in  the  United 
States.  They  date  back,  it  is  said,  to 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  twice  President, 
from  1829  to  1837,  and  Senator  Marcy  ex- 
prest  them  in  a  formula  to  the  Senate  in 
these  words,  'To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.'  Now  the  Democrats  for  eight 
years  have  had  all  offices,  all  preferment, 
and  the  Republicans  would  like  to  see  it 
come  their  turn  for  their  share  in  the 
'spoils.'  Assuredly  there  is  something 
ominous  in  the  fact  that  a  Presidential 
election  should  be  looked  upon  by  the 
mass  of  the  voters  in  a  great  nation  from 
such  a  selfish  point  of  view.  There  is 
danger  in  this  condition,  also,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  President's  power  does  not  stop 
with  the  distribution  of  spoils.  The  Chief 
Executive,  who  is  elected  for  four  years, 
has  during  that  term  so  great  authority 
that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  in  the  days 
when  there  were  still  autocrats  on  thrones, 
that  he  is  'a  king  in  evening  dress.'" 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  also  fixes 
as  the  main  motif  of  the  Republicans  the 
desire  to  "get  the  White  House  away  from 
the  Democrats,"  and,  therefore,  their  chief 
business  is  "to  discredit  President  Wilson 
and  his  work  as  much  as  possible."  The 
President  has  made  their  task  easier,  we  are 
told,  by  certain  errors  of  method,  and  "if 
he  had  taken  care  to  associate  himself  with 
the  Republican  party  in  the  peace  opera- 
tions, and  if  he  had  chosen  representative 
Republicans,  such  as  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  for  example,  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris,  he  would  have  disarmed  his  adver- 
saries in  advance."  But  despite  the  mis- 
takes Mr.  Wilson  has  made  and  some  awk- 
ward consequences  that  ensued,  this  jour- 
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nal  still  finds  "much  injustice  in  the  exces- 
sive attacks  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  to-day 
the  object."  One  may  say  this  without 
meddling  in  the  political  disputes  of  our 
American  friends,  this  daily  remarks,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  notifies  us  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  "a  fact"  and  "it  is 
and  will  remain  the  basis  on  which  the 
reorganization  of  Europe  shall  be  effected." 
We  read  then: 

"This  is  so  true  that  whatever  be  the 
result  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  point  of  view  of  both  parties, 
despite  their  present  sharp  conflict,  will 
come  very  close  to  unity  once  the  result  of 
the  elections  is  known.  The  United  States 
can  no  longer  live  in  splendid  isolation. 
Once  their  periodical  political  crisis  is  over, 
they  will  seek  the  way  to  join  in  the  com- 
mon work  that  no  nation  can  lastingly 
evade  without  incurring  personal  suffering." 

In  the  view  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  which 
speaks  of  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Cox  as 
"the  identic  candidates,"  two  great  prob- 
lems have  weight  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  have  weight  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  next  President's 
term.  One  of  these  is  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  the  other  is  prohibition,  and  the 
Figaro  proceeds: 

"America  will  have  many  other  prob- 
lems to  solve,  but,  near  or  far,  these  two 
enigmas  preoccupy  everybody.  There 
must  be  a  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
that  does  not  bind  the  United  States  too 
close  to  Europe.  Business  men  of  fore- 
sight, who  lead  the  Republican  party,  hold 
absolutely  to  this  stand.  A  way  must  be 
found  to  change  the  absolute  character  of 
the  prohibition  law  without  seeming  to 
renounce  this  grand  gesture  of  abstinence, 
proudly  made  as  a  lesson  in  sobriety  to 
the  world.  Since  prohibition  went  into 
effect,  the  Americans  have  been  gorging 
themselves  with  candy  and' coffee;  and 
their  habits  have  suffered  profound  dis- 
turbance. The  bosses  of  both  parties  have 
received  assurances,  and  the  bosses  are  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  liquor  interests 
or  have  direct  interest  themselves.  And 
this  is  why  Harding  and  Cox,  of  Ohio,  will 
be  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  American 
electors,  who  want  to  have  as  their  chief 
a  man  who  shares  their  tastes,  their  ideas, 
and  their  prejudices.  They  are  two  men 
of  the  Central  or  Middle  West  section  of 
the  country  where  not  much  thought  is 
spent  upon  European  and  world  problems, 
and  where  there  develops  a  peaceful  Ameri- 
canism with  the  gentle  colonial  habits  of 
the  nation  which  invented  cocktails  and 
all  the  many  varieties  of  drinks  long  and 
short.  So  as  far  as  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
as  prohibition  as  well  as  other  points  are 
concerned,  Harding  and  Cox  are  one  and 
the  same  man." 

The  Paris- Midi  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  French  people  manage 
the  business  of  securing  a  new  President 
in  eight  days,  the  Americans  require  eight 
months.  As  between  candidates,  Mr.  Cox 
is  described  as  having  temperament  and 
"brilliant  oratorical  gifts,"  while  Mr. 
Harding  possesses  "calm"  and  is  even 
"dull,"  according  to  his  opponents,  "who, 
perhaps,  do  not  do  him  justice."  As  this 
Paris  daily  sees  the  matter,  it  appears  that — 

"The  American  public  has  one  supremo 


desire  to-day,  and  that  is  to  see  no  more 
of  a  superman  in  the  White  House.  The 
contrast  with  France  on  this  point  is  fairly 
striking.  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced that  fatigue  in  the  public  mind  which 
was  beginning  to  be  noticeable  toward  the 
close  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  term.  What  is 
wanted  in  the  White  House  is  a  modest  man 
who  has  no  ideas  of  his  own,  and  who  is 
ready  to  agree  with  his  party  on  all  points. 
Hence  the  exceptional  chances  of  Mr. 
Harding,  a  Senator  esteemed  by  all,  includ- 
ing his  Democratic  colleagues,  and  who  does 
not  believe  himself  to  be  either  God  the 
Father  or  Napoleon.  In  choosing  him, 
those  sapient  judges  of  American  psychol- 
ogy, the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
knew  very  well  that  they  were  about  to 
offer  the  American  people  a  veritable  anti- 
dote to  Wilsonism,  which  is  what  the  elec- 
tors are  wishing  for  to-day." 

BELGIUM 

The  Brussels  L'Etoile  Beige  features  an 
interview  with  Baron  de  Cartier  de  Mar- 
chienne,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  on  his  return  to  Belgium,  in  which 
his  Excellency  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "a 
diplomat  is  bound  by  rigorous  professional 
reserve, "  and  warned  his  interviewer  not  to 
expect  him  to  say  which  of  the  two  Presi- 
dential candidates  he  prefers.  The  Am- 
bassador knows  them  both  and  finds  in 
them  "all  the  characteristicsof  their  race," 
and  he  says  that  from  the  Belgian  stand- 
point it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  both 
candidates  cherish  friendly  feelings  toward 
Belgium.  The  Ambassador  is  quoted  fur- 
ther as  saying: 

"In  this  important  election  there  is  one 
rather  disconcerting  fact.  The  program  of 
each  candidate  is  a  little  wanting  in  pre- 
cision. The  charges  made  by  Cox  sup- 
porters that  Harding  was  backed  by  funds 
destined  to  buy  the  election  do  not  greatly 
interest  public;  opinion.  To-morrow  Har- 
ding will  make  the  same  charges  against  his 
opponent.     It  is  the  order  of  the  day." 

As  to  predictions  about  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  the  Ambassador  said  they  are 
difficult  to  make,  and  as  to  whether  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  would  play  any 
part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  he 
declared : 

"None  whatever.  In  the  United  States 
questions  that  one  day  are  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  everybody  are  forgotten  on  the 
morrow.  The  general  feeling  is  that  an 
honorable  peace  must  be  made  with  Ger- 
many, but  there  is  no  longer  any  thought 
given  to  the  conflict  months  back  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  Senate  on  the 
Peace  Treaty.  In  this  matter  an  impasse 
has  been  reached.  The  people  favor  re- 
sumption of  business  with  Germany,  but 
they  have  no  particular  friendship  for  the 
country.  The  American  has  too  great  a 
cult  of  individual  liberty  to  admire  the 
German  regime." 

GERMAN  VIEWS 

The  Berlin  Reichsbote  recalls  that  Amer- 
ican Presidential  elections  are  always  bitter 
contests,  but  says  the  present  one  "breaks 
the  record  for  intensity."  Doubtless  this  is 
because  the  "trial  balance  of  the  world- 
war"  is  involved  in  this  election,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  never  before   have   the 
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paramount  issues  in  a  Presidential  election 
been  international  questions.  Supremo 
above  all  other  phases  of  international  issues 
is  the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  this 
question,  "day  after  day,  the  press  through- 
out the  Union  are  waging  debate  with  an 
animosity  and  vehemence  hitherto  un- 
known even  in  America."  The  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung  says  that  each  of  the  two  great 
political  divisions  charges  the  other  with 
Jingoism,  but  in  truth,  we  are  told,  there 
is  Jingoism  on  both  sides.  This  journal 
goes  on  to  say  that  any  one  with  a  political 
eye  must  be  amazed  to  see  how  closely  the 
Republican  platform  parallels  the  Demo- 
cratic. The  one  point  on  which  there  is 
real  divergence,  according  to  this  news- 
paper, is  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations. 

With  reference  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention the  Berlin  Deutsche  Zeitung  re- 
marks that  "our  beloved  German-Ameri- 
cans were  nowhere,"  and  tho  "they  number 
millions,  they  are  politically  dead,"  yet 
it  thinks  that  they  might  very  well  "vote 
for  Democratic  beer."  To  the  Stuttgart 
Schwtibisches  Merkur  and  many  other 
German  journals  the  election  is  bound  to  be 
deeply  affected  by  the  Irish-American 
\  ote  as  cast  against,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  German-American  vote  as  cast 
against  t  lie  League  of  Nations,  and  anything 
whatever  that  is  redolent  of  Wilsonian 
policy.  11  is  recalled  by  some  that  Gov- 
ernor Cox  was  not  "too  anti-German" 
during  the  war,  but,  he  has  fallen  from 
grace,  evidently,  because  of  his  action  in 
fori  lidding  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools  in  Ohio.  The  Schwdbisches  Merkur 
points  out,  however,  thai  the  Irish-American 
vote  must  be  considered  as  a  much  more 
cohesive-  block  than  the  German-American 
vote.  The  American  correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  that  the  indica- 
tions are  that  Senator  Harding  will  be 
elected,  and  it  regrets  that  Governor  ('ox 
was  so  stupid  as  to  support  the  legislation 
against  I  he  teaching  of  German  in  Ohio, 
lie  reports  thai  he  has  "yet  to  find  a 
friendly  word  for  Governor  Cox  in  the 
German-American  press,"  and  even  in  the 
I  >emocratic  German-American  newspapers 
there  are  featured  "hate  articles"  against 
him.  As  lo  tho  question  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  this  observer  remarks  thai 
"while  il  took  America,  only  a  few  days  to 
get  into  the  war  in  April,  1917,  it,  looks  now 
as  tho  if  would  take  several  years  before 
she  gels  back  to  peace." 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
says  thai  every  other  interest  in  the  world 
is  overshadowed  by  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  I  he  problems  of  Europe  an;  merely 
means  toward  an  end  in  the  Presidential 
conflict,  yet  if  points  out  that  at  present 
America  is  "seated  on  a  volcano"  as  far 
as  her  foreign  policies  are  concerned  and 
that  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats 
have  done  much  lo  calm  it.  Roth  candi- 
dates, in  the  view  of  this  journal,  have  lo 
take  a  very  strongattitude  against  Kuropeuu 
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"entanglements,"  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
yield  up  their  beliefs  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded 
that,  tho  the  Democratic  party  has  had  all 
to  do  with  America's  mixing  in  European 
affairs  during  recent  years,  the  American 
imperialistic  policy  is  the  exclusive  terri- 
tory of  the  Republicans,  and  this  journal 
harks  back  to  the  period  from  1897  to  1912 
when  it  was  found  that  on  account  of  its 
situation  and  its  power  America  must  take 
an  active  part  in  world  politics.  Despite 
America's  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  do- 
mestic concern  of  her  Presidential  election, 
this  journal  thinks  it  would  be  unmoral  for 
America  to  stand  apart  from  the  problems 
of  Europe  because  America  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  making  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

SCANDINAVIAN  JUDGMENTS 

In  Norway  the  Christiania  Tidens  Tegn 
says  that  there  have  never  been  such 
bewilderment  and  confusion  in  American 
politics  both  among  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats,  and  it  holds  that  neither 
of  the  two  major  parties  can  boast  any 
"great  rallying  cause."  The  Peace  Treaty 
is  supposed  to  be  this  cause,  but  the  great 
mass  of  voters  is  "pretty  tned  of  all  this 
treaty  fight,"  for  in  the  United  States,  as 
everywhere,  the  people  are  "more  inter- 
ested in  the  high  cost  of  living,  in  the 
labor  question,  and  in  prohibition."  As 
to  the  Republican  candidate,  this  journal 
observes : 

"The  financial  interests  of  the  United 
States  are,  with  hardly  any  exception,  for 
Harding,  and  some  one  who  understands 
statistics  has  pointed  out  that  from  Lincoln 
to  Wilson  that  candidate  has  won  who  has 
had  the  most  money  to  spend  for  election 
purposes.  The  Republicans  nominated 
Harding  because  his  whole  record  shows 
him  to  have  been  loyal  to  his  party.  They 
do  not  want  any  self-willed  stiff-necks  in 
the  President's  chair.  A  President  pos- 
sessing any  personal  initiative  has  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along  in  a  democracy, 
if  he  is  unable  to  get  a  hold  on  the  national 
feeling.  Roosevelt  knew  how  to  make 
himself  a  national  hero,  but  Wilson's  at- 
tempt at  carrying  through  his  own  personal 
policies  has  branded  him  as  an  autocrat." 

The  Tidens  Tegn  mentions  the  fact  that 
Governor  Cox  has  been  twice  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  says  that  in  this 
office  he  has  revealed  "eminent  ability. " 
He  enjoys  great  popularity  in  his  State, 
not  the  less  because  of  the  independence 
he  has  shown  toward  the  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington, yet  as  a  Presidential  candidate  this 
journal  finds  Governor  Cox  "mostly  a 
compromise." 

In  Sweden  Premier  Branting's  news- 
paper, the  Stockholm  Sorial-Demokralen, 
thinks  that  the  Republicans  in  America 
"doubtless  are  considerably  stronger  than 
i  he  Democrats,"  but  points  out  that  when 
a  Presidential  campaign  is  the  stake*  the 
so-culled  Independents  often  become  the 
deciding  factor.  The  party  which  counts 
on    winning    the  Independent   vote    must 
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Duracord  on  portable 
coal  conveyors 

PICTL'  EtE  the  wear  it  gets.  Dragged  around 
the  yard,  run  over  by  heavy  wagons,  walked 
on,  buried  under  falling  coal — Duracord  defies 
it  all. 

This  sturdy  portable  electric  cord  is  made  for 
just  such  service.  It  has  a  big  thick  woven  fab- 
ric covering  that  accepts  its  full  responsibility 
and  never  lays  down  on  the  job.  It  outwears 
ordinary  cord  many  times. 
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In  addition  to  portable  conveyors,  Duracord 
is  used  on  magnetic  cranes,  mining  machinery, 
locomotive  headlights,  cement  mixing  machines, 
welders,  portable  electric  tools,  extension  lamps 
— wherever  the  ability  to  stand  hard  knocks  is 
an  asset. 

Duracord  is  made  in  all  sizes  of  portable  elec- 
tric cord  and  the  larger  sizes  of  single  and 
duplex  cable.  Ask  your  electrical  jobber  or  let 
us  send  you  samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary 
cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Maker*  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabric*  of  all  kind* 


bring  forward  as  its  candidate  a  strong 
man,  and  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
"can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  strong  man" 
according  to  this  daily,  which  proceeds: 

"Senator  Harding,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  the  candidates  mentioned  in 
this  year's  campaign,  is  representative  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  this  appeals  to  an  American  public. 
Undoubtedly  this  quality  was  thought 
a  strong  plus  in  the  balloting.  He  is  a 
capable,  well-informed,  prudent,  energetic, 
and  assiduous  man,  but  without  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  act  hypnotically 
on  the  voters.  His  political  views  are 
known  to  be  very  conservative,  without, 
however,  any  of  the  brutality  so  common  in 
conservative  politicians  in  America." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  ticket,  the 
Social-Demokraten  remarks  that  its  chances 
for  victory  "do  not  seem  altogether  im- 
possible," and  it  hopes  that  Cox  will  be 
returned  the  winner,  for — 

"He  is  a  liberal,  while  Harding  is  a 
conservative,  almost  a  reactionary.  The 
Democratic  program,  furthermore,  as  re- 
gards both  domestic  and  foreign  policies, 
is  more  progressive  than  the  Republican 
program.  Harding's  victory,  from  a  world- 
political  view-point,  would  mean  that 
America,  at  least  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  retires  from  world  politics,  while 
Cox's  victory  would  open  new  possibilities 
for  America's  entry  into  the  League  of 
Nations — a  necessary  condition  if  the 
League  shall  be  what  it  is  intended  to  be." 

In  Denmark  the  Berlingshc  Tidende 
(Copenhagen)  thinks  that  by  nominating 
Governor  Cox  the  Democrats  picked  "if 
not  a  very  strong  candidate,  at  least  a 
candidate  able  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
the  Republican  candidate,  Senator  Har- 
ding, with  some  chance  of  being  elected." 
Of  Senator  Harding,  as  a  candidate,  this 
journal  remarks: 

"He  is  well  posted  on  foreign  politics, 
and  he  is  a  fine  speaker,  with  a  strong, 
sonorous  voice.  But  he  is  a  cautious  man 
— a  compromise  candidate  who  does  not 
understand  how  to  win  popularity,  and, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  people  who 
ought,  to  know,  he  is  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  on  the  first  ballot,  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  party's 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency." 

OPINIONS  FROM  HOLLAND 
The    Amsterdam    Telegraaf   thinks    the 
whole    Republican    primary    "absolutely 

miscarried,"  and  speaks  of  Senator  Harding 
as  "one  of  those  respectable  people  of 
whom  one  can  say  that  they  are  good 
American  citizens  but  mediocre;  political 
nonentities."  The  Senators  and  their  fol- 
lowers, this  daily  goes  on  to  say,  have 
"succeeded  in  getting  for  Washington  a 
pliable  tool  without,  an  opinion  of  his  own." 
Of  Governor  Coolidge  this  newspaper  says 
he  is  "a  plain  man,  without  much  fortune, 
but  the  father  of  a  happy  family,"  and  it 
adds  that  "the  Senate  politicians  may  be 
congratulated  that  both  Harding  and 
Coolidge  are  honest  citizens."  The  Tele- 
graaf  describes  Governor  Cox  as  "far  better 
than  Harding,  but  he  is  as  mediocre  as 
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the  rest  of  the  American  politicians,  "and 
it  adds  that  "we  would  not  worry  so  much 
about  these  matters  were  it  not  that  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe,  free-trade  ideas, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  international  regu- 
lation of  labor  questions,  and  ideals  like 
disarmament,  international  credits,  etc., 
are  all  bound  up  in  the  present  Presidential 
election."  The  Hague  Het  Vaderland  also 
notes  that  "never  before  was  an  American 
Presidential  election  of  such  importance  to 
Europe,"  and  it  finds  "many  indications 
that  point  to  a  sneaking  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
American  isolation  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  New  World  will  have  to  teach  the 
Old  World  a  lesson  along  the  principles 
of  Wilson,  which  are  now  unfortunately 
much  despised." 

SWITZERLAND 

In  Switzerland  a  political  contributor  to 
the  Tribune  de  Geneve  says  that  as  far  as 
Mr.  Harding's  ideas  on  foreign  policy  may 
be  judged,  he  does  not  seem  tied  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  "which  is  operative  if 
needed  to  safeguard  the  nation,  but  which 
is  absurd  if  called  upon,  as  some  do,  to 
wash  America's  hands  of  the  rest  of  the 
world."  As  to  the  Democratic  candidate, 
this  observer  thinks  he  has  an  advantage 
iu  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  "sand- 
bagged the  Peace  Treaty  for  reasons  of 
home  politics,"  yet  Swiss  readers  are  told 
that — 

"In  any  event  Switzerland  must  not  t^ake 
too  seriously  the  campaign  which  is  being 
waged  in  the  United  States  against  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
man  who  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
debasement  of  America  not  to  put  all  the 
weight  of  her  authority  into  the  balance  of 
the  world.  Everybody  understands  that 
the  future  of  democracies  depends  on  co- 
operation of  this  one.  Some  of  the  most 
impressive  conversations  I  have  had  bear 
upon  this  question,  or  else  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  United  States 
wants  to  find  a  way  to  change  its  attitude. 
They  will  find  it  as  soon  as  the  President  is 
elected,  and  it  might  be  even  before.  They 
are  too  intelligent  to  persist  in  a  sterile 
negation.  Truly  there  is  a  kind  of  fatality 
in  the  fact  that  this  world  question  is  bound 
up  with  the  Presidential  question,  but  it  is 
a  fatality  the  reach  of  which  we  should 
not  overestimate.  On  May  17  the  very 
journals  that  assailed  the  Wilsonian  policy 
hailed  with  joy  the  vote  of  Switzerland  in 
favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  con- 
gratulated us  as  the  first  nation  which, 
through  a  plebiscite,  had  pronounced  itself 
in  favor  of  universal  fraternity." 

SPAIN.    HUNGARY.    BULGARIA 

A  Madrid  newspaper,  El  Dia,  is  bluntly 
outspoken  in  saying  that  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  in  America  ' '  do  not  interest 
us,"  but  it  adds  in  the  next  breath,  "we 
are  interested  only  in  the  tendencies"  in 
America.  During  the  last  few  months  it 
has  found  a  clearly  shown  Republican 
tendency  which  is  "not  to  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  or  the  League  of 
Nations,"  that  America  is  "not  to  inter- 
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"I  believe  in  'sweating',"  said  Lord 
Leverhulme,  the  great  English  manufac- 
turer, "but  I  believe  in  'sweating'  machines, 
not  men." 

Are  you  "sweating"  your  factory — 
getting  all  you  can  out  of  every  machine 
and  every  tool?      Do  you  know? 

Take  a  stroll  through  your  plant.  Ex- 
amine every  process  in  an  "Is  there  a 
better  way?"  frame  of  mind.  One  little 
improvement  in  one  department  •  often 
speeds  things  up  all  along  the  line. 

For  instance — 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  best  average 
for  the  buffing  department  of  the  big  Ohio 
Leather  Company  in  Girard,  Ohio,  was 
200  hides  a  day. 

Then  this  firm  made  competitive  tests 
and  found  the  difference  between 
Speed-grits  and  ordinary  sandpaper.  To- 
day, with  Speed -grits  Durite  Paper,  the  same 
workmen  on  the  same  machines  are  turning 
out  280  hides  a  day — and  this  40%  pro- 
duction increase  was  effected  at  lower  cost. 
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Do  you  use  coated  abrasives  in  finish- 
ing, polishing,  or  buffing  your  products? 
(Chances  are  you  do.) 
Well,  you'll  find  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  Speed-grits 
test  in  your  plant. 

Speed-grits  against  the 
sandpaper  you  use  now — 
try  it! 

Other  manufacturers  have 
found    that   it   pays   to    see 
that  Speed-grits  is  specified 
when  coated  abrasives  are  ordered.      Whv 
not  you? 

And  not  only  manufacturers ;  workmen 
— good  workmen  blow  the  difference. 

Write  today  for '  'The  Difference  Book. ' ' 
Address  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Inc., 
Factory  and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  other 
principal  cities.  Look  for  Manning 
Abrasive  Co.  in  your  telephone  book. 


In  a  letter  dated  March  6,  1920,  Mr.  V.  G. 
Lombard,  Manager  of  the  Ohio  Leather  Com- 
pany, says:  "For  uniformity  of  buffing  qualities 
and  cutting  sharpness  we  find  Speed-grits  second 
to  none,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
itto  anyone  that  wants  a  superior  buffing  paper." 
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vene  in  intornational  affairs  that  do  not 
affect  her  directly."  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  to  be  "maintained,"  and  that 
America  is  to  have  "freedom  of  action"  as 
regards  armaments,  etc.  This  leads  El 
Dia  to  remark  that — 

•'  It  is  hard  to  suppose  thai  this  tendency 
is  not  to  triumph.  All  the  nations  of  the 
earth  use  their  might  and  some  boast  and 
abuse  it.  Why  should  the  United  States 
not  lake  advantage  of  theirs?  But  even 
if  they  did  not  ...  In  our  Old  World, 
in  spite  of  the  illusions  of  Wilson,  might 
was  victorious,  and  only  might  will  reign 
over  all  the  other  emblems  that  are  in- 
scribed in  the  occidental  Hags.  The  naval 
rivalry  between  England  and  America 
and  other  obscure  points  of  the  American 
future  will  not  be  solved  by  cabalistic 
words  of  idealism  that  have  steeped  Europe 
in  anarchy." 

In  Ilunuary.  the  Budapest  Neues  I'oli- 
tisches  Volksblatt  considers  that  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign  is  the  Peace 
Treaty,  which  "a  resolute  Senate  took  care 
that  Uncle  Sam  should  not  sign."  This 
issue  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  is  the  "awakening  of  the  world's  in- 
telligence," which  awakening  always  is  the 
more  startled  when  the  question  is  linked 
up  with  practical  interests.  Uncle  Sam 
is  on  the  lookout  for  European  trade,  we 
are  told,  and  American  industry  has  been 
put  back  on  a  peace  basis,  but  "customers 
are  lacking."  "As  Keynes  says  in  his 
book,  only  through  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  can  solid  foundations  be  laid  on 
which  to  fix  reconstruction,"  and  this 
journal  hazards  the  guess  that  in  the 
American  election  "perhaps  the  fate  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  choice  of  a  President 
will  be  decided." 

In  Bulgaria  the  Sofia  Narodna  Otbrana, 
an  independent  military  daily,  says  that 
in  tlie  present  election  the  Bulgarians 
"would  like  to  express  only  one  wish  to 
die  noble  American  people,"  and  that  is — 

"To  elect  for  President  a  man  who  will 
tarry  out  Wilson's  noble  ideals,  who  will 
enforce  in  selfish  Europe  these  ideals  by 
which  all  the  suffering  and  ravaged  small 
nations  will  be  benefited.  We  are  for 
these  principles  because  Ihey  are  humani- 
tarian and  stand  for  justice  and  liberty. 
We  believe  thai  these  principles  will  bring 
pence,  especially  in  the  Balkans.  While 
there    is   tyranny    (here   will    be    fighting 

for  liberty.      The  sad   phases  of  I  his  slrug- 

discourage  the  fighters  and  only  delay 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  'to  every- 
body his  own'     which  was  advanced  by 

hWilson  not  as  a  clever  military  scheme, 
bul  as  a  slogan  in  Ihe  future  lights  of 
liberty  against   tyranny." 

Bui  a  very  different  view  of  Presidenl 
Wilson  is  held  by  the  distinguished  editor 

of  the  Sofia    Ydchi'rnii   Po8ta,  who  devotes 
ral    fiery    columns    to    denunciation    of 

the  "injustices"  Bulgaria  has  suffered 
in  "amputations"  of  territory  which  were 

honed  by  the  peace  decisions,  lie  finds 
-Mini  of  the  ironic  inscrutability  of  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  in  theJStatueof  Liberty  as  he 
ponders   on    how   gravely    Mr.    Wilson    has 

ppointed    the    world'.-    hopes,   anil    ex- 


presses this  wish:  "Let  Americans  elect 
whom  they  will,  except  Wilson,  and  let 
them  elect  a  man  who  will  keep  his  word. 
because  it  does  not  beseem  a  statesman 
who  holds  the  world  in  his  power  to  be 
faithless."  From  Sofia  also  we  receive 
the  word  of  Macedonia,  organ  of  the 
Federation  of  Macedonian  Societies,  that 
their  interest  in  the  American  elections  is 
"bound  up  in  the  person  of  a  future 
President  who  will  do  his  best  actually  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  Macedonian  liberty." 

JAPAN 

Some  Japanese  papers  express  satis- 
faction in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harding 
"if  only  because  such  a  jingoistic  stales- 
man  as  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson  has  lost  his 
chance."  Except  for  the  question  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  "fate 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  campaign,"  say  some 
organs,  "it  is  of  no  consequence  which 
party  wins,"  for  "nowadays  the  Presidential 
change  does  not  mean  any  serious  change 
in  American  policies,  domestic  or  foreign." 
The  Kobe  Japan  Gazette  declares  sadly 
that  "if  any  one  imagined  that  America's 
active  share  in  the  last,  stage  of  the  war 
meant  an  equal  participation  in  peace- 
making and  restoration,  the  course  of  events 
must  long  ago  have  disabused  his  mind." 
The  political  sentiments  of  the  two  great 
American  parties  "exprest  in  their  plat- 
forms and  speeches,"  make  it  quite  evident 
that  America  "regards  the  plight  of  Europe 
with  comparative  indifference,"  and  this 
journal  proceeds: 

"  America  is  not  in  the  League.  She  is 
still  formally  at  war  with  Germany.  She  is 
taking  no  part  in  the  momentous  con- 
ferences upon  which  the  fate  of  Europe 
turns.  And  the  probability,  almost  Ihe 
certainty,  of  Mr.  Harding's  election  next 
November  will  place  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican policy  during  this  most  critical  period 
of  history  in  the  hands  of  a  party  deeply 
committed  by  tradition  and  conviction  to 
isolation  and  self -efficiency." 

CHINA 

In  China,  the  Shanghai  Mercury  points 
out  that  if  the  United  States  had  stood 
aloof  from  Ihe  peace  negotiations  an 
indifferent  attitude  woidd  now  bo  pos- 
sible, but  the  President  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  decisions,  and  it  is  "largely 
his  policy  which  the  Allies  are  now  left 
to  carry  out."      The  Mercury  continues: 

"Of  course,  some  Republicans  hold  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  be  responsible 
for  what  they  describe  as  the  follies  of 
President  Wilson,  but  the  United  States 
can  not  disavow  the  acts  of  their  accredited 
representatives.  Recogni/.ing  that  fad, 
nine  of  Ihe  Republican  leaders  are  sug- 
gesting alternatives  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  men  with  the  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  which  must,  be  possesl,  bj 
Congressmen  can  seriously  believe  that 
l  li<  other  nations  who  signed  the  Versailles 
Treaty  would  now  agree  to  substitute 
another  arrangement  for  that  document, 
just  because;  it  was  proposed  by  the  United 
States." 
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150,000  Miles  in  8  Years 

Is  the  Record  of  This  Selden  Truck 


CIGHT  years  of  constant  service,  a  total  mileage  of  150,000  and  still  doing 
a  good  day's  work  every  working  day  of  the  year  is  the  record  of  a  SELDEN 
Truck  in  the  service  of  the  Fireproof  Storage  Company  of  Chicago. 

And  many  times  this  sturdy,  dependable  SELDEN  Truck  has  had  to  carry  heavy 
loads  over  rough,  suburban  roads,  making  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  a  day  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  pick-up  stops  or  deliveries. 

For  four  or  five  months  at  a  time  this  truck  has  been  in  continuous  service  with- 
out the  loss  of  time  for  repairs.  Repair  bills  have  amounted  to  but  a  trifle ;  good 
mileage  was  obtained  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  consumed;  and  the  tires  at 
present  on  the  truck  have  run  over  16,000  miles. 

This  SELDEN  Truck  has  proved  to  be  a  steady  money  earner. 
And  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  service,  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Fireproof  Storage  Co.  has  doubled. 

This  is  the  record  of  but  one  of  thousands  of  SELDEN 
veterans  in  the  service  of  as  many  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
business  institutions  of  America  and  foreign  countries. 


"TRUCK 
TRANSPORTA- 
TION" 

will  be  mailed  free  to  all 

interested  upon  receipt  of 

request  to  Dept.  D 

SELDEN  TRUCK 

CORPORATION 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


t%,2*4,3%,5  Ton  Models— All  WORM  Drive       Ship  by  Truck— SELDEN  Truck 
SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Trod© 
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Lightning  arresters  protect  the 

system     from     the     effect     of 

lightning  disturbances. 


-— 


AH  Along 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  a  power 
plant  turning  fuel  into  energy.  At 
the  other  end — or  a  hundred  miles 
away — a  great  factory  turning  this 
energy  into  wealth — into  clothes, 
machinery,  automobiles,  or  any  one  of 
a  thousand  things  that  modern  life 
demands. 


Between  the  two — between  the 
production  of  power  and  its  trans- 
formation into  goods — a  vital  pulsing 
artery  through  which  must  be  main- 
tained an  unbroken  flow  of  electric 
current. 

Not  an  easy  task  under  ideal  conditions,  it 
often  becomes  a  trying  test  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  for  the  failure  of  just 
one  auxiliary  in  the  transmission  system  may 
interrupt  the  flow. 

In  the  powerhouse,  generators,  switch- 
boards, circuit-breakers,  transformers,  feeder 
regulators  and  divers  other  pieces  of  electrical 
apparatus — along  the  transmission  line,  in- 
sulators, lightning  arresters,  distribution 
transformers — in  the  factory,  safety  switches, 


Westinghouse 

W  POWER     PLANT   AND  ^^  LINE       EQUIPMENT 
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The    transformer    reduces    the 

line     voltage     for     convenient 

handling  in  home  or  factory. 


the  Line 


meters,  motors,  controllers — separately  and 
collectively— each  must  do  its  job  without 
faltering. 

Westinghouse  from  the  first  saw  that  the 
reliability  of  electrical  power  could  be  no 
better  than  the  reliability  of  the  least  of  the 
hundred  and  one  devices  required  in  its 
production,  transmission,  application,  and 
regulation.  It  saw  from  the  first  that  com- 
plete success  in  fitting  electricity  to  the  needs 
of  modern  industry,  transportation,  and  do- 
mestic life  demanded  complete  preparation 
and  equipment. 

Westinghouse  products  today  run  the 
whole  gamut  from  the  generation  of  power 
to  its  consumption.  All  along  the  line  from 
power  house  to  machine  tool,  street  or  mazda 
lamp,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  keep  the  vital 
current  uninterruptedly  moving. 


The   auto-starter   starts,   stops 
and  protects  the  motor. 


Moreover,  Westinghouse  research  labora- 
tories and  Westinghouse  engineers  are  con- 
stantly laboring  to  devise  new  apparatus  and 
improve  on  present  types.  Thus  in  every 
electrical  installation,  large  or  small,  there 
are  multiplied  reasons  for  making  it 
Westinghouse  all  the  way. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


AND      CONTROLLERS 
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CODA  WATER,  the 
^  national  beverage,  is 

internationally  served  trom 
beautiful    Walrus    WHITE- 

ICELESSSoda   Fountains. 

ACKNOWLEDGED 
■**-  to  be  the    highest 

type  of  Soda  Fountain  con- 
struction, design  and  finish, 
the  installation  of  a  WALRUS 
means  a  larger  volume  of 
business  and  increased  profits. 

Writ*  for  ifm  i  ijifi'inifffiinil 

WALRUS    MFG.   CO. 

Soda  Fountains  Carbonators 

Store  Fixture* 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Rtirtfi-'  •  1'rMlt'ivat  Cities 
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Higher  Interest  Rates 

OwinR toa  ri'ihthI  advanoe  In  Interest 
rates,  ire  fh.ill  for  a  abort  time  hi  least, 
en  Per  Cent  for  our 
i  ntomeri  on  First  Mortgage  Loans, 
nest  ihut  jron  take  advantage oi 
this  and  arrange  to  t.iko  Borne  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  1  otitis  are 
iifltTiux-  Writo  for  Loun  LuHtKo.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Your  Market  at  a  Glance! 

BRUDE  MAPRINGS— 

Thin  celluloid  di-m  —  all  colors  — 
slipped  over  map  ticka  give  you 
illthi  •  .       tboul  roar  territory, 

Map-Lurka  —  invaluable   to 

lv«  ault-g  work . 

Ssnd  Si    '    -     abl.net  assortment  of  61  vti- 

f  Map  Lack  a  and  Map  Hnpa  with 

faluahlrmAt.    r  Writ* BOW. 

BRUDE   MAPRING  CO. 
Dept.  OL  Virginia,   Minn. 
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INVESTORS 

SECURITIES  CORPORATION 

lMi_r/t«i-*''i4    «kTr"r>  —  t    nir    ^nrj 

3131    W.    MADISON    STREET.    CHICAGO 

COlUMIIt  IIDG.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
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WHY   INTEREST-RATES   ARE   HIGH 


EXTRAVAGANCE  in  prices,  in  wages, 
in  margins  of  profits,  and  in  standards 
of  living  made  money-rates  high,  we  are 
told,  ami  it  is  plain  thrift  that  must  bring 
them  down.  "Tighl  money  is  not  an  ac- 
cident, bul  a  moral  and  economic  disease," 
says  John  Moody,  one  of*  the  best-known 
financial  authorities  and  writers  in  Wall 
Street,  in  a  recent  address  to  bankers. 
published  in  The  Financial  World.  "It  is 
tl  consequence  of  profiteering  and  ex- 
travagance,"  and  the  cure  lies,  not  in  the 
bands  of  the  bankers,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large;  in  other  words,  the 
patients.  It  was  the  people  who  made 
the  trouble,  and  it  is  they  who  must 
remedy  it.     The  writer  explains: 

Thrift  means  moderate  good  prices  and 
a  comfortable  money  market;  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  see  clearly  just 
how  and  why  it  does  have  this  meaning. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  thrift  and 
profiteering  are  quite  opposed  to  each 
other;  for  the  one  means  living  by  earn- 
in";  and  savin";,  and  the  other  means  living 
by  extortion.  Bui  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood  why  the  high  prices  that  are 
applied    in    profiteering   invariably    result 

in  high  interest-rates.  Every  one  has 
observed  thai  prices  and  interest-rates  do 
somehow  go  together.  They  went  up  to- 
gether from  1898  to  1903;  down  together 
in  1904;  up  together  from  1905  to  1907; 
down  together  in  1908;  and  up  together 
during  the  recent  war-period. 

Prices  and   interest-rates  have  thus  gone 

hand  in  hand  because  they  could  not  help 
it.  ,  It  takes  twice  as  big  a  bank  loan  to 
carry  a  t  housand  bales  of  cot  ton  at  30  cents 
as  if  docs  to  carry  the  same  at  15  cents. 
The  grocer  must  borrow  twice  as  much  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  flour  at  $13  a  barrel  as  he 
formerly  did  to  lay  in  the  same  slock  at 
$6.50.      .Jusf   so  in  every  business,  whether 

it  b  manufacturing,  transporting,  or  dis- 
tributing goods — the  higher  prices  go,  the 
more  capital  it  takes  to  finance  t  he  business. 
Since  P.H  1  the  aggregate  production  and 

distribution  of  the  American  people  have 

increased    just     about     20    per    cent.,    and 

prices  have  gone  up  about    100  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  our  total  yearly  business 
is  about  1_'()  per  cent,  greater  than  it-  was 
before  the  war,  measured  in  value,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  have  a  comfortable 

money  market    we  need    120  percent,  more 

working  capital   to   handle  this  business. 

Bul   we  do  not   possess  any  such  amount   of 

working  capital.  Even  if  all  our  people 
had  invariably  saved  10  per  cent,  out  of 
each  year's  income     which  they  have  not 

done      the   addition    to   our   prewar  capital 

supply  would  be  only  about  63  per  cent. 
In  brief,  we  are  Bhorl  of  capital,  or  of 
-i  every  one  Loosely  calls  "money," 
for  the  simple  reason  thai  our  busim 
me.-,  ured  m  dollars  has  outgrown  our 
capital  Bupply. 

Practicallj    our   entire   output    of   com- 

;oods,   and    products  conies  from 
our  I        mine-,    factories,    and 

ti-h.  in-,  in  adding  in  the  output  of  I  hi 
factories,  of  course,   the  cost   of  the  raw 

material    is   deducted,   and    only    the    value 

added  by  manufacl  i  Deluded 


At  the  prices  of  1914  our  mines,  forests, 
farms,  and  fisheries  produced  iu  the  aggre- 
gate about  $22,500,000,000  of  goods,  but 
at  the  prices  of  1919  their  production 
amounted  to  about  $5:5,700,000,000.  In 
1014  it  required  about  $15,300,000,000  of 
bank  loans  to*  finance  the  business  of  the 
American  people;  and  at  the  same  ratio 
of  loans  to  value  of  output  we  needed 
in  1919  aggregate  loanable  funds  of 
$36,500,000,000. 

Otherwise  expresl,  prices  went  up  so 
last  and  far  that  the  typical  bank,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  its  borrowers, 
would  have  to  be  able  to  lend  about 
$2,380  for  each  $1,000  that  it  loaned  in 
1914.  Some  banks  which  have  enjoyed 
exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  deposits  can 
do  this,  but  the  great  majority  can  not. 
They  can  not,  partly  because  the  typical 
business  man  has  advanced  his  prices  or 
charges  too  fast,  and  partly  because  the 
typical  community  has  borrowed  too  much 
in  comparison  with  its  savings.  Present, 
monetary  problems  can  be  solved  through 
having  more,  and  marking  prices  up  less; 
and  the  sum  of  these-  two  things  is  thrift. 

Manifestly  it  is  legitimate  that  prices 
should  advance  under  such  trade  conditions 
as  have  recently  prevailed.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  any  one  to  contend  otherwise. 
The  harm  to  the  money  market,  however, 
has  come  not  from  the  rise  in  prices,  but 
from  the  excessiveness  of  the  rise.  For 
example,  the  price  of  rubber  tires  went  up 
about  70  per  cent.,  altho  crude  rubber  fell 
lower  and  lower;  the  price  of  spot  cotton 
went  up  200  per  cent.,  altho  the  cost  of 
product  ion  surely  did  not  more  than  double; 
and  the  price  of  labor  in  the  industrial 
centers  advanced  1  10  per  cent.,  while  its 
efficiency  diminished  10  or  20  per  cent. 

The  future  of  interest-rates,  then,  is 
reducible  to  a  question  of  prices.  Tho 
total  value  of  our  business  needs  must  be 
brought  down  to  the  point  where  the 
banks  can  finance  it,  and  this,  we  are 
told,  does  not  call  for  any  decrease  in 
the  quantities  of  output.  The  demand 
of  the  day  is  for  more  production  at 
fairer  prices.     Continuing: 

Since  1914  margins  of  profit,  even  tho 
they  are  figured  on  the  higher  prices, 
have  very  generally  increased  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half;  and  this  signifies  that 
profits  per  unit  have  been  fattened  more 
than  justice  would  permit.  The  war- 
inllalion  and  the  spirit  of  extravagance 
removed  the  ordinary  public  resistance  to 
price  advances,  and  the  majority  of  our 
people  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  profiteering  to  some  degree. 

We  are  not  worse  than  our  fathers,  or 
less  moral  than  we  were  in  1914;  but  the 
war-destruction  of  capital  has  subjected 
US  to  greater  temptation.  Such  destruc- 
tion can  not  be  measured  in  money  loss. 
What  has  boosted  prices  to  the  point  of 
almost  paralyzing  the  world's  money 
markets  is  the  destruction  of  mines  and 
manufacturing  plants,  of  railways  and  of 
slocks  of  goods  and  materials.  Then,  too, 
the  Iobb  of  four  years'  lime  by  the  15,000,000 
men  under  arms  was  in  itself  equivalent  to 

the  non-production  or  the  destruction  of 
about   $G0,0(X),0(X),000  of  goods  and 
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CAREFUL  consideration  of  the  two 
outstanding  essentials  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  car  —  character  and  value — 
clearly  indicates  the  wisdom  of  choosing 
Oldsmobile. 

Whether  one's  preference  leads  to  the 
inspection  of  open  or  enclosed  models, 
Oldsmobile  character  is  evident  on  first 
acquaintance.  There  is  distinction  in  the 
handsome  lines,  fine  finish,  luxurious  up- 
holstery and  thoughtful  appointments. 
At  the  wheel  one  appreciates  that  Olds- 
mobile character  is  more  fully  expressed 
in  satisfying  mechanical  excellence.  But 
the  greatest  measure  of  Oldsmobile  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  stamina,  the  depend- 
ability, that  twenty-three  years  of  leader- 
ship has  made  proverbial. 

As  to  value — every  comparison  em- 
phasizes Oldsmobile  worth. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

CANADIAN  FACTORY^  OSHAWA.  ONTARIO 
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HEAVY  roads.  Rain.  Slush. 
Sticky  mud  half  way  to  the  hub. 
The  meanest  kind  of   conditions. 

Then  is  when  the  New  Stromberg 
Carburetor  proves  its  value — 
proves  its  economy — with  a  cease- 
less plunge  of  power  that  takes 
you  where  you  want  to  go — at  the 
least  cost  of  fuel — of  time  and  of 
engine  wear. 

That  applies  to  any  car — any 
size — old  or  new. 

Write  for  literature.  State  name, 
year  and  model  of  your  machine. 

STROMBERG    MOTOR    DEVICES 
COMPANY 

Dept.  1013 

64  E.   25th  Street 
Chicago,  111. 
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New     CntOMBERC    Does  M 


products.  It  was  this  destruction,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  of  products  and  pro- 
ducing capacity  that  took  the  balance- 
wheel  off  from  prices  and  made  profiteering 
possible. 

You  may  fairly  tell  your  borrowers  and 
depositors,  then,  that  the  remedy  for 
the  tightness  of  money  lies  in  their  own 
hands.  If  tho  American  people  were  to 
mark  down  prices  until  the  latter  bore  tho 
same  relation  to  costs  of  production  as  in 
1914,  this  strangling  money  market  could 
not  possibly  last  six  months.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  even  a  10  per  cent,  declino 
in  the  average  price  level  of  all  goods  and 
commodities  wrould  mean.  It  would  re- 
duce the  market  value  of  our  aggre- 
gate yearly  production  by  fully  $5,400,- 
000,000,  and  this  in  turn  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  bank  loans  necessary  to  handle 
our  business  by  roughly  $3,500,000,000. 
Imagine  what  a  slump  there  would  bo  in 
interest-rates  if  additional  loans  of  $3,500,- 
000,000  were  suddenly  offered  to  our 
borrowers. 

Let  us  observe,  too,  that  commodity 
prices  are  steadily  falling,  and  that  tho 
tightness  of  the  money  market  is  curing 
itself.  Economic  laws  aro  accomplishing 
what  men  failed  to  do.  Prices  exceeded 
tho  bounds  of  fairness  and  reason,  and 
thereby  so  raised  interest-rates  that  the 
money  market  strangled  business  activity. 
Producers  and  merchants,  when  they 
could  no  longer  borrow,  became  forced  to 
finance  themselves  by  pressing  goods  and 
products  for  sale.  This  in  turn  is  break- 
ing prices;  and  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
year,  or  the  early  part  of  next,  the  lower 
prices  should  relieve  the  money  market. 
Already  since  last  spring  commodities  and 
materials,  as  shown  by  Dun's  and  Brad- 
street's  index-numbers,  havo  gono  down 
more  than  10  per  cent,  and  we  may  bo 
sure  that  goods  prices  will  follow.  When 
this  occurs,  tho  amount  of  bank  loans 
required  to  finance  the  typical  business  will 
bo  diminished  and  interest-rates  will  fall. 


DROPPING  THE  BONUS 

THE  Oneida  Community,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  has 
announced  its  decision  to  drop  its  "cost- 
of-living  bonus  and  to  substitute  instead  a 
general  increase  of  wages  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bonus  system."  This 
action,  thinks  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
represents  without,  doubt  the  trend  of 
thought  on   the  part,  of  many  employers 

"and  is  likely  to  be  imitated  in  other  plants 

where  bonuses  have  been  in  operation  as  a 

result  of  war-conditions."  The  New  York 
business  organ  thoroughly  approves  of  the 

tendency  and  goes  on  to  discuss  it  as 
follows: 

Industrial  changes  during  the  war, 
which  brought  so  many  innovations, 
were    responsible   for    not   a   few   serious 

injuries  and  unsoundnesses  in  industrial 
method,  and  of  these  not  the  least  hazard- 
ous was  Hie  bonus.    Jt  was  at  first  adopted 

with      pleasure     by     some     manufacturers 

because  it  seemed  to  be  less  of  a  guarantj 

Of  permanent  wage-advances.  Whether 
based  on  large  profits,  so  that  it  became 
a,    profit-sharing   device,    or    on    large    in- 
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dividual  expenses,  so  that  it  became  a 
subsidy  to  the  employee,  the  underlying- 
aspect  of  it  was  its  tei-nporariness.  There 
was  in  many  minds  the  lurking  belief 
that  when  conditions  changed  back  to 
normal  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate 
the  bonus. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  back  to 
normal,  but  the  decline  of  prices  has 
begun  and  the  question  is  seriously  raised 
whether  the  employees  who  have  been 
getting  the  cost-of-living  bonus  are  willing 
to  see  it  withdrawn  as  prices  decline.  They 
have  shown  no  such  readiness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  labor  organizations  seem  to  be 
determined  to  fight  for  the  present  stand- 
ard of  wages,  just  as  producers'  organiza- 
tions are  set  on  keeping  up  present  prices. 
The  future  of  wages  is  thus  called  in  serious 
question,  and  it  is  an  immediate  necessity 
to  settle  on  a  policy.  Many  manufacturers 
want  to  keep  up  the  present  wages  if  em- 
ployees will  aid  by  maintaining  their  out- 
put, and  the  natural  step  is  to  fix  wages 
at  an  agreed  rate,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  to  stay  at  that  figure  if 
possible.  This  eliminates  the  unsound 
bonus  plan  and  makes  wages  depend  on 
efficiency,  as  they  should. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  bonus  scheme  was 
unsound  because  it  presupposed  that  the 
employee  had  no  responsibility  in  the  con- 
trol of  prices,  but  was  to  be  suffered  to  buy 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  no  matter  how  small 
a  volume  of  goods  was  on  the  market  or 
how  high  prices  might  go.  There  was  no 
possible  support  for  such  a  view,  and  its 
danger  was  seen  during  the  height  of  the 
war,  when  extravagance  was  rampant  in 
factory  districts,  notwithstanding  the 
appeals  for  economy  which  were  heeded 
by  many  other  elements  in  the  community. 
No  one  need  regret  the  discrediting  of  the 
whole  bonus  theory.  The  sooner  it  is 
dropt  both  in  industry  and  in  politics 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 


CANADA'S   RAILROAD-RATE 
INCREASES 

IT  was,  of  course,  understood  that,  fol- 
lowing the  United  States  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decision  to  allow 
an  increase  of  railroad-rates,  the  Canadian 
roads  would  be  granted  practically  the 
same  increase.  We  read  in  the  columns 
of  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
that  on  September  9  the  Canadian  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  granted  the 
railway  companies  in  Canada  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent,  in  eastern  Canadian  freight- 
rates  and  35  per  cent,  in  western  freight- 
rates,  effective  on  September  13,  and  to 
continue  in  force  until  December  31. 

After  December  31  the  increase  in  the 
freight-rate  in  eastern  Canada  is  reduced 
from  40  to  35  per  cent,  and  in  western 
Canada  from  35  to  30  per  cent.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  increase  in  freight-rates, 
passenger-rates  were  advanced  20  per  cent., 
so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  four  cents  a 
mile,  this  increase  continuing  in  effect  only 
until  December  31.  After  that  date  and 
for  the  six  months,  period  from  Januarv  1, 
1921,  to  July  1,  1921,  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  is  authorized.  Following  July  1, 
passenger-rates  return  to  those  in  force  at 
the  present  time.  The  judgment  also 
authorized  increases  of  50  per  cent,  in 
sleeping-  and  parlor-car  rates,  and  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  on  excess 
baggage.     Authorization    was    also    given 


The  Largest  Industry  of  Its 

Kind  in  the  World  Offers 

an  8%  Investment 
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OCATED  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  America's  greatest  industrial 
centers,  is  the 


03FIELP  |  TAP  AM0>  OSE 
CORPOgATIO  N 


GREENFIELD, 


t 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the  world's  largest  producer  of  thread-cutting 
tools. 

No  machine  can  be  manufactured  without  the  use 
of  nuts,  bolts,  screws  and  other  threaded  parts;  and 
these  threaded  parts  cannot  be  made  commercially 
without  taps  and  dies. 

The  thread-cutting  tool  industry  is  therefore  a  funda- 
mental industry  and  expands  inevitably  and  automatically 
as  the  use  of  machinery  expands  around  the  world. 

The  industries  that  make  up  the  #TP  Corporation  had 
their  beginning  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  They  have 
earned  and  paid  dividends  regularly  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  The  company  has  never  had  any  bonded  debt,  and  its 
gross  sales  have  increased  over  500  %  in  the  past  eight  years. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  to  bring  its  production  to  a  point 
where  it  can  adequately  supply  the  insistent  demand  for 
its  goods,  there  is  being  offered  to  investors,  an  issue  of 
$2,255,000.00  8%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  par  $100 
per  share.  This  issue  is  protected  by  ample  assets  and  by 
the  company's  substantial  earnings  during  its  long  exist- 
ence. The  stock  is  safeguarded  by  carefully  drawn  restrict- 
ive provisions,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  preferred 
stockholders. 

To  men  and  women  who  are  saving 
money  and  want  to  put  it  into  an  invest- 
ment that  is  as  fundamental  as  civilization, 
and  into  an  industry  as  tested  as  any  in- 
dustry in  America,  we  will  gladly  send 
full  information  about  this  opportunity. 

Price  $100  and  accrued  dividends   to  yield  8%. 

TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  COMPANY 


Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 


53  State  St. 
Boston 


r  .    o  'j.  •  60  Broadway 

Investment  Securities       Ncw  York 


The  information  contained  in  this  advertisement  is  not  guaranteed  by  us,  but  /u:s  been  obtained  from 

sources  we  believe  to  be  accurate. 
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A  mile  high  -Jot JHealth 


Office  BuildinR  and  Main 
Car  Barn  of  Denver 
Tramway  Co.,  equipped 
throughout  with  CNLI- 
WON   HYGIENE. 


Most  important  business  houses 

in  the  "Mile  High"  City  take   advan- 
tage of  the  health -protection  afforded  by 


©NUWON 


Hygiene 


KCS  US  UTIHT    Of  net 


ONLI  WON  HYGIENE  is  the  service  of  protected  toilet  paper 
from  a  dust-proof  cabinet  which  operates  automatically  without 
insanitary  knobs  to  touch  and  locks  to  prevent  waste  and 
promiscuous  handling  of  the  contents. 

ONLI  WON  HYGIENE  is  especially  adapted  to  toilet  rooms  in 
public  buildings  because  it  discourages  waste.  The  automatic 
cabinet  holds  a  thousand  firm,  full-sized  sheets  of  sanitary 
tissue  but  serves  just  two  at  a  time. 


Send  Us  Your  Address 

and  our  local  representative  will  call  and  give 
you  complete  information  about  equipping 
your  toilets  with  ONLI  WON  HYGIENE. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

Department  22 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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for  an  increase  in  freight  on  coal  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents  a  ton." 

Owing  lo  the  shortage  and  high  price  of 
fuel,  the  Canadian  Hoard  refuses  to  grant 
as  great  an  increase  as  the  above  on  coal 
and  fire-wood.  Tt  also  refuses  to  make  any 
increase  at  all  in  milk-rates. 


WHY  GASOLINE  WILL  NOT  BE 
RATIONED  IN  THE  EAST 

GASOLINE  has  been  rationed  on  tho 
Pacific  coast,  and  stories  of  approach- 
ing shortage  have  led  Eastern  motorists 
to  fear  similar  measures  in  their  own  sec- 
tion. They  are,  however,  reassured  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Welch,  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  who 
declares  that  the  East  will  suffer  only  from 
local  and  temporary  shortage  of  this  fuel. 
In  an  article  in  Oildom  (New  York),  re- 
printed in  Financial  America,  Mr.  Welch 
repeats  an  earlier  announcement  on  behalf 
of  1  he  oil  business  that  it  will  meet  every 
demand  through: 

1.  Conservation  of  petroleum  and  its 
products. 

2.  Increased  production. 

'!.  Increased  importations  (of  crude  pe- 
troleum). 

4.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  construction 
of  automobile  engines;  a  great  change  in 
this  respect  is  probable. 

5.  Increased  efficiency  in  refining,  i.e., 
getting  more  gasoline  and  other  valuable 
products  out  of  each  barrel  of  crude. 

This  authority  goes  on  with  his  comfort- 
ing words  to  users  of  "gas": 

Since  May  there  lias  been  an  increased 
production  of  petroleum,  and  the  latest- 
official  figures  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  covering  the  month  of 
June,  show  a  total  domestic  production  of 
37,219,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  or  at  the 
annual  rate  of  454,000,000  barrels.  Last 
year  wo  produced  only  377,719,000  barrels 
of  oil.  This  increase  shows  how  intimate  is 
the  relationship  between  increased  prices 
for  crude  and  increased   production. 

Furthermore,  the  importations  from 
Mexico  have  increased,  bast  year  Mexico 
shipped  us  52,746,567  barrels  of  oil.  Since 
the  first  of  January  Mexico  lias  sent,  us 
39,005,208  barrels,  and  our  imports  from 
Mexico  for  the  last  month  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available  (June)  were  8,118,991 
barrels,  or  at  the  rale  of  nearly  100, 000, 000 
barrels  per  annum,  which  is  at  an  annual 
rate  nearly  double  that-  of   101!). 

Efficiency  in  the  refining  of  oil  is  becom- 
ing greater  every  day,  and  more  and  more 

refiners    are     putting     in     belter     processes. 

Furthermore,  the  automotive  engineers  of 

the  country  are  responding  heartily  to  the 
conditions,  and  I  am  confident  thai  I  he 
next  year  or  two  will  see  a  public  demand 
for  a  lighter  and  lower-powered  car  than 
any  now  produced,  a  car  which  will  con- 
serve gasoline,  tires,  and  money  after  all, 
it  is  the  public,  demand  which  will  be  con- 
trolling. No  oik:  WOUld  be  justified  in 
making  a  low-powered  car  to  meet  a  theo- 
ret  ica]  demand. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  the  immediate  situation 


is  concerned,  the  latest  government  figures 
indicate  that  production  in  the  month  of 
June  actually  exceeded  consumption.*  This 
has  not  happened  since  August  1,  1919, 
save  in  one  other  month  (September,  1919), 
when  production  was  slightly  greater  than 
consumption.  1  fear  that  production  will 
not  continue  to  exceed  consumption  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  because  the  peak- 
load  of  the  oil  industry  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. But  the  change,  even  if  tem- 
porary, is  not  without  significance.  It 
proves  that  advancing  market  prices  for 
crude  oil  stimulate  production. 

But  the  statement  ends  with  a  word  of 
warning  to  the  public: 

If  this  announcement  is  taken  a  i  an 
encouragement  to  the  reckless  and  wasteful 
use  of  gasoline,  it  will  have  missed  its  mark. 
Such  a  use  is  to  be  condemned,  and  would 
bring  serious  consequences  in  some  sections 
of  the  country. 
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TO  TEACH   EMPLOYEES  HOW  TO 
BECOME  CAPITALISTS 

MANY  large  business  concerns  like  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
National  Harvester  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Swift  &  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble,  and  very 
recently  the  General  Electric  Company, 
have  inaugurated  plans  enabling  their  em- 
ployees to  become  stockholders  upon  easy 
terms.  But  such  plans,  remarks  the  editor 
of  Forbes,  are  not  suitable  for  some  con- 
cerns because  of  the  speculative  nature  of 
their  shares  or  for  other  reasons.  In  such 
cases,  he  declares,  "and  also  in  the  case  of 
companies  which  offer  their  OAvn  stock  to 
employees,  arrangements  should  bo  made 
to  give  workers  expert  counsel  on  saving 
and  investment  matters."  This  financial 
editor  goes  on  to  point  out  how  employers 
can  help  workers  to  become  capitalists: 

Up-to-date  companies  now  have  experts 
to  look  after  their  people's  teeth  and  eyes 
and  stomachs;  they  have  experts,  also,  to 
look  after  their  amusement,  their  athletics, 
and  their  education. 

Why  not  experts  to  give  advice  on  how 
workers  should  take  care  of  their  pockets? 
Is  it  so  very  much  more  important  to  pro- 
vide movies  and  brass  bands  and  manicur- 
ists and  tennis-courts  and  facilities  for  pri- 
vate theatricals  than  it  is  to  provide  the 
simple,  inexpensive  means  necessary  to 
develop  safe,  systematic  saving  and  invest- 
ing by  workers?  Not  many  companies  do 
this,  altho  a  few  have  already  seen  the  light 
and  followed  it  with  most  profitable  results. 

Surely  it  is  as  much  worth  while  to  help 
a  worker  to  attain  a  competence  as  it  is  to 
help  to  keep  him  amused. 

No  costly,  elaborate,  intricate  machinery 
is  necessary.  Large  concerns  which  al- 
ready spend  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
fostering  the  well-being  of  their  people  could 
easily  engage  a  capable  person  of  the  right 
type  whose  duty  would  be  not  only  to  in- 
terest the  workers  in  the  general  subject 
of  saving,  but  who  would  make  his  services 
constantly  available  to  workers  so  as  to 
advise  them  just  what  securities  they  should 
invest  in  and,  where  desired,  do  all  the 
actual  work  for  them. 

Smaller  concerns  could  easily  induce  some 
local  banker  of  the  proper  caliber  and  char- 
acter to  render  similar  services  to  workers. 
Companies  could  cooperate  by  explaining 
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<^L  ~i/3  "  C  ease 

MR.  ZELLER  of  Zoar,  Ohio,  is  as  popular 
as  Mr.  Aarons  of  Akron  with  the  file 
clerk  when  she  files  their  correspondence  in  a 
Van  Dorn  Mastercraft. 

The  big,  roomy  drawer  coasts  wide  open  at  a 
touch,  exposing  the  last  filing  inch  to  make  it  as 
simple  and  easy  to  file  and  find  the  very  last 
"Z"  letter  as  the  very  first  "A". 

Though  in  looking  around  the  dealer's  floor  you 
will  pick  the  Mastercraft  as  the  most  expensive 
file,  you    will    find    the    price   surprisingly    low. 

THE  VAN   DORN    IRON    WORKS    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
Master -Craft  smanship-in-Steel 

STEEL  LETTER  FILE 

MASTERCRAFT 

Will  SerVe  a  Century    l/et  TleVer  grow  Old 
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With  the  Books  Balanced  Dixie 
Shows  $2,516,544,520  Profit 
on  the  1919-1920  Cotton  Crop 


Because  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Gulf  States  fell  off  slightly  in  their  last 
year's  cotton  production,  the  opinion  has 
been  widely  held  that  the  1<H9-I<h>0 
cotton  crop  was  as  a  whole  unsatis- 
factory. On  the  contrary,  with  the 
complete  returns  now  at  hand,  the 
1919-1920  crop  reports  show  that  the 
South  produced  803,527  bales  compared 
with  the  1918-1919  crop,  and  the  largest 
crop  since  191(5— 1917. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Hester,  Secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  in  a 
report  printed  in  the  Manufacturers" 
Record,  graphically  shows  by  chart  the 
cotton  production  figures  of  the  various 
Southern  States,  from  the  season  of 
1915-1916  to  that  of  1919-1920: 

1919-20  1918-19  1917-18  191C-17  1915-10 

Alabama 891  756  521  059  1,255 

Arkansas 899  914  1,004  1,228  847 

Florida 20  34  50  60  60 

Georgia 2,0:57  2,029  1,980  2,164  2,320 

Louisiana .'529  541  665  496  40.'$ 

Oklahoma 825  590  1,016  905  806 

Mississippi 1,046  1,154  979  924  1,100 

N    Carolina 1,006  907  717  827  893 

irolina 1,74:5  1,491  1,295  1,127  1,370 

Tennessee 550  543  460  610  510 

Texas         3,097  2,680  3,220  3,941  3,374 

I      d  Crop  Bales     12,443     11,640     11,907     12,941     12,938 

Moreover,  with  an  average  price  of  cot- 


ton for  the  year  of  .3821  per  pound  as 
compared  with  .3036  for  1918-1919, 
.2880  for  1917-1918,  and  .1841  for  1916- 
1917,  the  cotton  crop  was  the  highest 
priced  that  has  been  known  in  fifty- 
three  years. 

v 

This  year,  as  in  1918-1919,  the  impres- 
sion is  general  that  the  cotton  crop  is  a 
poor  one.  You  may  be  sure,  however, 
that  when  the  books  are  balanced  for 
1920-1921  the  South  will  have  shown 
another  staggering  increase. 

Did  you  take  advantage  of  Southern 
prosperity  last  year?  Did  you  and  your 
product  receive  your  share  of  the 
Southern  billions  that  were  spent? 
You  should  have. 

Lay  your  plans  right  now  to  enter  the 
Southern  field  in  time  to  take  advantage 
of  Southern  prosperity  this  season.  That 
you  may  introduce  your  product  rapidly 
and  surely,  lay  your  advertising  plans 
to  include  the  following  Southern  news- 
papers. All  of  them  are  proven  me- 
diums, all  of  them  reach  the  wealth  of 
the  South,  all  of  them  will  pay  you  rich 
dividends. 

For  further  detailed  information  write 
any  or  all  of  them.  They  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  wherever  possible. 


\I.\I5\M  A 

Birmingham  Agj   Heb  m.i> 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham   Ni 

M  R       - '  hit 

Mi'".'  I  riSEB 

I1ER1    Joi  Ks  \i 

\i:k  UtfSAS 

I  5H  5oi     IIIW  l.-I       \\U.KK    (V 

Littli.  Rocs  Arkansas  Gazette 
FLORIDA 

I  LORIDA    METROPOLIS 

I  •    ■     ■      | 
I  I 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 

Ai  '.i  OTA    <  IHRONICLE 

A  i  gi  bta  Herald 

<  mi. i  Mm  a  Enquirer-Sun 
M  icon  Telegraph 
Savannas  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Abhea  ii. 1. 1.  Times 

Charlotte  News  &  Evening  Chronicle 

<  ii  irloti  i.  Observer 

I>i  BHAM    Si  \ 

Grei  nbbobo  News 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer 

H  m  i.k.ii  Times 

Winston-Salem  Twin-Cit*  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Gbeenville  News 
Gbeenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 

M  BMPHIS   CoMMERCIALtApPEAL 

Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 
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to  their  people  that  they  would  gladly  ar- 
range to  deduct  any  desired  amount  from, 
each  pay  envelop,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  high-grade  investments.  At  very 
little  cost  companies  could  arrange  to  pro- 
vide safe-boxes  for  the  keeping  of  'workers' 
bonds  or  stocks.  The  whole  process  of  in- 
ducing and  enabling  workers  to  acquire 
trustworthy  bonds  and  stocks  could  be  de- 
veloped along  simple  appealing  lines. 

A  nation-wide  effort  should  also  be  made 
to  persuade  employees  to  accept  payment 
by  check.  A  thousand  advantages  would 
flow  from  such  a  plan.  It  would  encourage 
workers  to  get  into  touch  with  some  bank- 
ing institution.  The  family  having  a  bank- 
"  account  would  be  slower  to  draw  out  money 
than  it  would  be  to  spend  dollar  bills  re- 
ceived each  week  in  the  pay  envelop.  It 
would  foster  saving.  Moreover,  it  would 
cut  down  the  staggering  amount  of  money 
which  is  now  constantly  withdrawn  from 
banking  and  credit  channels  by  the  too- 
prevalent  habit  of  carrying  around  consid- 
erable sums  in  the  pocket  or  secreting  them 
at  home.  A  twenty-dollar  bill  in  a  bank 
can  be  put  to  work.  A  twenty-dollar  bill 
carried  in  the  pocket  lies  idle;  it  is  a  non- 
producer. 


TT 

1    h 


STATUS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
WAR-ISSUES 

is  well  known  that  the  Government 
has  been  buying  small  quantities  of 
Liberty  bonds  on  account  of  its  redemption 
fund,  presumably  at  market  prices,  at 
any  rate,  at  a  discount.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  has  prepared  the 
following  statement  showing  exactly  how 
much  was  subscribed  and  how  much  is 
still  outstanding  of  the  various  Liberty 
Lo'an  issues: 


annually  2Yz  per  cent 
bonds  outstanding,  less  the  sums  hereto- 
fore advanced  to  the  Allied  nations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  figures,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  purchase  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  under  this  fund,  will  aggregate 
$250,000,000  of  bonds."  A  discrepancy 
between  the  above  figures  and  a  Treasury 
statement  of  May  31,  1920,  of  approxi- 
mately $590,000,000,  is  said  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  the 
Treasury  Department  from  the  War- 
Finance  Corporation,  "the  latter  having 
made  the  purchase  in  the  bond  market 
while  the  war  was  on,  in  order  to  stabilize 
prices."  At  market  prices  in  October, 
the  various  issues  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds,  notes  the  writer  for  the 
National  City  Bank,  yield  from  a  4.03 
basis  to  a  6.20  basis,  depending  on  the 
issue. 
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POSTAL  CHARGES  RISE  IN  ENGLAND 

POSTAL  charges  in  England  have  gone 
up,  the  official  justification  being  that 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  penny  has 
gone  down  on  everything  else  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  do  otherwise  with  the  Postal 
Department.  And  the  people,  realizing 
the  truth  of  this,  reduce  the  weight  of 
their  letters  and  their  number,  and,  when 
necessary,  pay  the  additional  postage. 
Before  the  war  a  letter  not  exceeding 
four  ounces  in  weight  was  carried  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  penny, 
with  an  extra  charge  of  y2d.  for  every 
additional  ounce,  Now,  we  are  informed 
by  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  charge  is  2d.  for 
the  first  three  ounces  and   y2d.  for  every 


Title 


First  Liberty  Loan.  . 

First  3^'s 

First  4's 

First  4H's 

First  Second  4  J^'s.  .  .  . 

Second  Liberty  Loan. 

Second  4's 

Second  4  J4  's 

Third  Liberty  Loan 
Third  4  M  's 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Fourth  4^'s 

Victory  Liberty  Loan 

Victory  4  %  's 

Victory  3%'s 

Total 


Amount 
Subscribed 


$3,035,226,850 


4,017,532,300 


4,176,516,850 

6,992,927,100 
5,249,908,300 


$24,072,111,400 


Amount  Al- 
lotted (Cor- 
rected Figs.) 


51,989,456,650 


3,807,865,000 


4,176,516,850 

0,992,927,100 
4,497,830,850 


$21,404,596,450 


Amount  Out- 
standing 
December  31, 
1919 


$1,410,074,400 

139,981,600 

410,772,250 

3,492,150 


572,439,400 
2,853,991,400 

3,780,831,000 

6,573,880,100 


3,550,384,000 
941,106,950 


$20,236,953,250 


Estimated 
Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 


4,000,000 


9,400,000 


18,308,325 

22,777,080 
11,803,895 


Up  to  June  30,  1920,  we  read  in  the 
bank's  statement,  "the  Government  had 
redeemed  on  account  of  the  5  per  cent, 
redemption  fund,  $1,224,006,000  war- 
bonds,  all  of  which  were  undoubtedly 
purchased  at  a  discount."  From  July  1, 
1920,  to  August  31,  1920,  the  Government, 
we  are  told,  redeemed  $10,178,250  addi- 
tional bonds,  "these  purchases  evidently 
being  made  for  the  2]^  per  cent.  Sinking 
Fund  which  became  operative  on  July  1 
last.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  purchase 


additional  ounce.  To  send  a  post-card 
now  costs  Id.  instead  of  Yd.  In  1914  a 
newspaper  could  be  mailed  for  Yd-  as  long 
as  it  did  not  weigh  more  than  five  pounds. 
To-day  the  minimum  charge  is  Id.,  with 
a  limitation  to  six  ounces.  Above  thai 
weight  there  is  an  additional  charge  of  Y2d. 
for  every  additional  six  ounces.  Other 
printed  matter  formerly  carried  for  y2d. 
for  two  ounces  costs  twice  as  much  now  to 
send.  The  rate  for  parcels  was  3d.  for 
the  first  pound  and  Id.  for  every  pound  in 
addition  up  to  the  limit  of  eleven  pounds. 
The  scale  is  now  raised  to  a  minimum  of 


COAT, 


These  are  big,  warm  coats,  with  extra  rubberized  inter- 
lining, knitted  wristers  and  deep  collars — ideal  for  street 
or  motor  wear;  the  Reefers  are  especially  handy  for  sport 
wear  or  whenever  activity  and  freedom  are  required. 

Every  Chase  Furwove  Coat  is  smartly  designed,  styl- 
ishly modelled,  and  skilfully  tailored  throughout. 

The  big  feature  of  these  coats  is  the 
very  low  retail  price — $35  and  up 

Imagine  a  coat  with  the  characteristics  of  genuine  fur 
— actually  looks  like  fur  at  a  short  distance — costing 
you  only  a  few  dollars. 

Three  distinctive  models:  Full  Length;  Belted;  Reefer. 
■The  trademark  "Chase"  in  each  coat  stands  for  73 
years'  leadership  in  manufacturing,  and  is  your  pro- 
tection against 
inferior  im- 
itations. ^ 


If  your  dealer  does  nut  carry  these  coats,  ask  your  nearest 
distributor  for  particulars.     Send  for  Catalog. 

Eastern  Distributor:  THE  OWEN  COMPANY.  Boston.  Mass. 

Western  Distributor:  MILWAUKEE  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Coast  Distributor:  EDWIN  F.  MERRY,  San  Francisco.  ClL 
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Are  You  a  Gambler? 

Will  you  approach  home  ownership 
with  eyes  blindfolded? 

Or  will  you  seek  facts  which  will  help  you  get  the  best 
home  investment  money  will  buy? 

Consider  two  houses :  A  brick  home  and  one  which  must 
be  painted.  Assume  that  each  will  be  paid  for  on  time 
payments — which  would  you  buy  for  greatest  attractive- 
ness, comfort  and  economy? 

All  the  requirements  of  beauty  and  comfort  are  clearly 
met  in  the  solid  wall  brick  home.  It  is  warm — dry — fire- 
safe — economical  of  fuel.  Its  rugged,  artistic  walls  retain 
their  beauty  permanently,  without  repairs  or  painting. 

In  some  localities  its  original  cost  may  be  slightly 
higher,  but  when  you  figure  it  out  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
monthly  allowance  to  include  payment  on  purchase  price, 
insurance  and  upkeep,  you  find  that  the  brick  home  is 
actually  paid  for  with  fewer  payments.  And  when  paid 
for  it  is  worth  almost  half  again  as  much. 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Send 
for  our  free  pamphlet  which  gives  actual  figures. 

It's  Common  Brick — but  a  Preferred  Investment. 

THE  COMMON  BRICK  INDUSTRY  OF  AMERICA 
1314  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


" BRIC  K  tot  the  Average  Man      Home"  contains  35  modern  home  designs 

h  working  drawing*  are  available.     Price  $1.    "BRICK,  How  to 

Build  and  Estimate  ",   it    used  .,      ,   /■  it    hunk   in  30  schools  and  colleges; 

a  complete  manual  for    builders       Price.   25c.      These  books    are  rich   in 

nn       Send  SI  25  and  get  both   books. 


Demand  Bri(k  wiih  this  Trade  Mar 
Your  Guaranlee  of  Quality 

For  Beauty  with  Economy   \ 

build  with  ComillOIl 
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°</.  for  the  firsl  two  pounds,  with  an  extra 
'3d.  for  every  succeeding  three  pounds. 
Telegrams  have  also  gone  up  from  Gd.  to  a 
shilling  for  the  first  twelve  words,  and  from 
1  hL  to  Id.  for  every  additional  word. 
Similar  raises  are  made  in  the  commission 
payable  for  postal  orders.  These  changes 
hear  hard  on  many  persons  whose  domestic 
and  business  budget  has  already  been 
severely  affected  by  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  says  the  writer,  who  continues: 

The  first  result  of  the  abolition  of  the 
penny  post  has  been  the  use  of  the  post-card 
for  a  large  number  of  communications  that 
would  previously  have  been  sent  by  letter. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  a  general  feeling 
that  it  was  scarcely  courteous  to  write  to 
one's  friend  on  an  open  card  except  in  the 
case  of  a  hurried  note  or  a  message  that  is 
both  brief  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

But  the  compulsion  of  economy  is 
nowadays  making  an  end  of  any  such 
scruples,  and  the  open  post-card  has  come 
to  be  used  for  thousands  of  communica- 
tions which  before  the  war  would  have 
been  wrapt  up  in  an  envelop.  One  is 
getting  accustomed  to  receiving  post- 
cards in  which  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  with 
perhaps  a  continuation  on  the  address 
side — for  the  Post-office  regulations  no 
longer  prohibit  such  an  overflow.  The 
rise  in  price  will  naturally  affect  most 
the  senders  of  long,  gossipy  letters  of  a 
type  that  admits  of  neither  compression 
nor  publicity.  The  sending  of  bulky 
documents  by  mail  is  also  penalized  under 
the  new  scale.  Whereas,  for  instanco,  you 
could  formerly  send  a  letter  of  eight  ouncos 
for  2d.,  it  will  now  cost  you  4}4d. 

However  one  may  regret  these  higher 
rates,  it  is  some  compensation  to  know 
that  one  purchases  for  them  a  really  first- 
class  service.  At  one  period  during  the 
war  there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post-office.  The  number 
of  collections  and  deliveries  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  there  were  frequent  delays, 
due  probably  to  the  shortage  of  staff  and 
the  employment  of  novices  as  sorters. 
But  the  service  has  now  come  back  almost 
to  its  old  standard,  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity.  For  example,  a  letter  mailed 
in  a  City  pillar-box — "down-town,"  as  you 
would  say  in  New  York— at  0  p.m.  readies 
me  in  my  suburban  home  about  nine  o'clock 
the  same  night,  and  I  can  send  an  answer 
by  the  outgoing  mail  at  10:05  for  the  first, 
delivery  in  the  City  Hie  next,  morning. 
Unless  the  service  there  has  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  so  prompt  an  inter- 
change of  letters  would  lie  impossible  in 
New  York. 


Suitable  Sentiment.  II'  the  party  who 
found  my  two  coats  refuse  to  return  them 
and  receive  reward,  will  they  kindly  come 
and  get  th'-  pants  and  vest,  as  1  have  no 
use  for  them  now  and  as  a,  matter  of  senti- 
ment I  hate  to  see  them  separated.  Room 
31,  Harvard  Hotel.  Lost  and  Found  ml. 
in  the,  Omaha  !><■<■. 


The  Only  Place.  -Stranqeb — "  If  your 
rooms  arc  all  taken,  maybe  you  can  fell  mo 
where  I  could  get  an  unoccupied  bed  for 
to-night." 

Hotel  Clebk — "You  might  try  tho 
furniture-stores." — Judge. 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

October  13. — An  official  report  from  War- 
saw says  the  Poles  are  still  fighting  with 
the  "Reds"  in  the  region  southwest  of 
Minsk.  Three  Bolshevik  divisions  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  beyond  the 
line  defined  by  the  terms  of  the 
armistice. 

Successes  for  the  Russian  Soviet  forces  all 
along  the  line  from  south  of  Minsk  to 
the  Crimea  are  reported  in  a  Russian 
Soviet  official  statement,  reaching  Lon- 
don by  wireless. 

From  Constantinople  it  is  reported  that 
the  Bolsheviki  have reoccu pied  Mariupol 
and  Berdisk  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

General  Zellgouski's  central  Lithuanian 
troops  clash  with  Lithuanian  forces  who 
attempt  a  concentration  in  the  Vilna 
region,  according  to  dispatches  from 
Grodno.  The  Bolsheviki  are  reported 
to  be  cooperating  with  the  Lithuanians. 

October  14. — According  to  a  report  from 
Washington,  territorial  boundaries  that 
may  be  fixt  in  a  peace  treaty  between 
Poland  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  given  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  unless  the  ethno- 
graphic line  outlined  as  Polish  territory 
by  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  is  ad- 
hered to.  It  is  said  officially  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Polish- 
Russian  situation  set  out  in  the  Presi- 
dent's note  to  Italy  some  time  ago 
definitely  pledged  this  Government  to 
the  proposed  boundaries  fixt  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  Bolsheviki  and  Poles  are  reported 
to  have  completed  a  secret  agreement 
at  Riga  whereby  Poland  gets  timber 
concessions  in  Russia  and  iron  ore  con- 
cessions in  the  Ukraine,  in  lieu  of  the 
gold  settlements  the  Poles  have  asked 
for. 

October  15. — A  message  from  Moscow  says 
Roumania  has  offered  to  enter  into 
peace  negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

General  Pilsudski,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  tenders  his  resignation 
as  chief  executive,  says  a  report  from 
Warsaw.  At  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  he  withdrew  his 
resignation  provisionally. 

October  16. — It  is  reported  from  Sebastopol 
that  Bolshevik  attacks  on  the  Tauridc 
front  have  been  repulsed  by  General 
Wrangel,  who  captured  5,000  of  the 
enemy  and  much  war-material. 

Octo,ber  17. — Moscow  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  entering  com- 
plaints because  the  Poles  have  occupied 
Minsk  since  the  armistice  was  entered 
into.  The  Russians  insist  that  the 
Poles  should  retire  from  this  city  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  and  regard  their 
not  doing  so  as  a  warning  to  Russia 
to  continue  to  strengthen  the  western 
front. 

October  18.— According  to  Warsaw  advices, 
the  Ukrainian  Government  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  General  Wrangel  by 
which  the  Ukrainian  Army  will  join  the 
Wrangel  forces.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  early  coalition,  and  the  Ukrainians 
are  gradually  working  their  way  to  the 
southeast. 

October  19. — Word  reaches  Copenhagen 
that  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed 
in  twelve  Russian  departments,  in- 
cluding Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

It  is  reported  from  Sebastopol  that  the 
forces  of  General  Wrangel  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses  in  an  attempt 
to  take  the  Kakhovka  bridge-head. 
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When  the  South  Calls 

Be  it  Florida,  The  West  Indies,  The  Mediterra- 
nean or  California  you  will  require  some  form 
of  protection  for  your  travel  funds. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany originated  Travelers  Cheques. 

Today  thousands  of  Banks  and  Express  Offices 
sell  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  each 
year   to   hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers. 

The  value  of  a  Travelers  Cheque  lies  in  its  safety 
and  in  its  "spendability.."  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  not  only  insure  your 
travel  funds  against  loss  or  theft  but  thirty 
years  of  international  use  has  made  them 
acceptable  in  all  countries. 

With  Travelers  Cheques  you  can  pay  your  hotel 
bill,  purchase  railway,  steamship  or  Pullman 
tickets,  pay  your  check  in  the  dining  car  or 
for  your  seat  in  a  sight-seeing  automobile. 
Merchants  the  world  over  accept  these  Travel- 
ers Cheques  in  payment  of  merchandise  and 
souvenirs.  You  require  no  introduction  other 
than  your  signature  when  you  present — 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

Your  personal  check  will  not  carry  you  very  far 
from  your  home  town  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  are  away  from  those  who  know  you. 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are 
known  and  establish  your  credit  the  world 
over. 

The  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offers,  at  its  main  or  seventy  branch 
offices  here  and  abroad,  exceptional  facilities 
for  the  traveler,  such  as  travel  transportation, 
hotel  reservations,  sight-seeing  trips  and  nu- 
merous tours  and  cruises  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Let  this  department  help  you  in  plan- 
ning your  next  trip.  Address  Department  L.D. 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 
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The  Sun  Never  Sets  On 

u  rf      •¥%        rf^     American      /^iT 

J\91j  *J\.  AssTciSfon  v^necjues 

They  sail  the  seven  seas  and  are  exchanged  in  the 
market  places  of  the  world.  Through  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company's  Foreign  Service  travelers  arriving 
in  Europe  may  exchange  the"A*B*A"  Cheques 
brought  with  them  for  other  "A*  B  A"  Cheques  pay- 
able in  pounds,  francs,  lire,  etc.,  at  the  rate  current 
on  day  of  exchange. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $io,  $20,  $50  and  $100 
in  convenient  leather  wallets  by  banks  everywhere. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 


New  York 


Paris 


\p^\ 


1  Morocco  doyi — deluxe)  $10.00 
I >jri  Mahogany  PigiJrin  (loot)  ■  ■  fj.jo 
Smooth  Black  Sheep $2.00 


^heGift 
for  Him 


Handsome  appearance  and 
lasting  durability  make  this 
Amity  Bill-Holder  an  un- 
usually acceptable  remem- 
brance. Like  all  Amity 
products,  it  is  made  only  in 
genuine  leathers  by  men 
long-skilled  in  the  art  of 
producing  better  pocket 
books. 

How  serviceable  and  how  com- 
plete it  is,  with  pockets  for  pass, 
cards  and  loose  change,  and  a 
flap-protected  bill  compartment. 

Moit  good  retailers  handle  the 
Amity  tine  of  gentlemen'  1 
punn  and  bill-holders.  If  yours 
is  not  yet  stocked,  order  direct. 

Amity  Leather  Products 

Company 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


IF 

STAMPED 


MITY 


IT'S 
LEATHER 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Tho  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  be  resorting 
to  reprisals  against  uprisings  in  south- 
ern Russia.  Fourteen  committees  are 
said  to  be  operating  in  Odessa,  where 
hundreds  are  being  executed  daily. 

The  Allied  governments,  through  the 
French  and  British  representatives  at 
Warsaw,  hand  a  note  to  the  Polish 
Government  declaring  that  they  con- 
sider the  occupation  of  Vilna  by  the 
Poles  contrary  to  the  armistice  with 
Lithuania,  and  suggesting  that  Poland 
should  completely  disavow  General 
Zellgouski's  action  in  holding  the  city. 

FOREIGN 

October  13. — According  to  advices  reaching 
London,  leaders  of  the  Italian  Socialist 
party  and  of  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  in  Italy  publish  a  joint 
manifesto  ordering  demonstrations  in 
every  town  in  Italy  to  force  the  Italian 
Government  to  recognize  Soviet  Russia. 

Paris  reports  that  conversations  with  the 
object  of  initiating  anti-"Red"  policies 
are  taking  place  under  French  inspira- 
tion among  all  the  peoples  bordering 
Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  In  authoritative  French  quarters 
it  is  believed  an  active  anti-Bolshevik 
policy  by  the  small  border  nations  would 
result  in  the  early  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  Japan  will 
propose  to  the  Powers  joint  action  to 
check  tho  rise  of  Bolshevism  on  the 
Asiatic  continent.  It  is  declared  that 
prominent  Chinese  are  intriguing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  regime  in 
China. 

A  hot  battle  takes  place  at  Dunmanway, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  when  armed 
Republicans  attack  the  police  barracks, 
which  were  defended  by  "Black  and 
Tans." 

Rioting  breaks  out  in  Londonderry  when 
rival  factions  clash.  Several  persons 
were  wounded  and  the  combatants  were 
dispersed  by  the  military. 

According  to  advices  reaching  Wash- 
ington, Turkish  armies  invade  Armenian 
territory  in  a  drive  on  Kars.  All 
Armenians  of  military  ago  have  been 
called  to  tho  colors. 

Renewed  Nationalist  activity  is  reported 
from  Constantinople.  The  Nationalists 
are  said  to  be  plotting  to  gain  Con- 
stantinople through  propaganda  and 
Armenia  through  force. 

October  14. — A  two-hour  strike  takes  placo 
in  Italy  in  protest  against  the  arrest  of 
political  offenders,  opposing  the  Allied 
policy  toward  Russia.  Many  persons 
were  killed  and  others  wounded  at 
various  places. 

The  British  coal-miners,  nearly  a  million 
strong,  have  voted  to  strike  on  Octo- 
ber IS.  This  followed  a  decision  not 
to  accept  the  Government's  proposal  of 
a  wage  system  based  on  output.  In 
official  quarters  it  is  said  the  Govern- 
ment has  played  its  last  card  and  no 
further  offer  will  be  made  the  miners. 

At  a  plebiscite;  held  in  lower  Austria  to 
decide  whether  this  territory  is  to  be 
governed  by  Austria  or  .lugo-Slavia, 
it  is  reported  that  union  with  Austria 
was  favored  by  a  vote  of  21,852  to 
15,090. 

October  15. — A  Nationalist  demonstration 
takes  place  in  Trieste,  during  which 
five  persons  are  wounded.  Bombs  were 
thrown  and  the  building  of  a  Socialist 
newspaper  was  set  on  fire. 

October  10. — The  Greek  Cabinet  decides  to 
summon    Parliament    for    the    election 
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Harding    and    Coolidge 


stand  for 


Good  wages  for  good  work. 

Fair  profit  and  full  encouragement 
for  business  enterprise. 

Restoration  of  the  nation's  credit, 
now  disgraced  by  the  low  value  of 
Government  bonds. 

Good  pay  and  full  protection  for 
American  workmen. 

No  foreign  flag  and  no  foreign 
council  sharing  power  in  the 
United  States. 


They  will  concern  themselves  with  im- 
mediate problems  —  not  fancy  theories. 
They  are  of  the  people  and  for  the  people 
—  old-time  Americans  who  place  their 
faith  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  you  send  them  to  Washington, 
there  they  will  work  for  you.  They  will 
protect  you  and  yours  from  foreign 
entanglements. 

"Good  times"  will  come  with  a  change. 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 


Republican  National  Committee 
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aSE±J  MOTHERS 


Women,  in  particular,  will  appre- 
ciate the  high  character  of  the 
fittings  and  appointments. 

The  hardware  is  all  of  the  very  best, 
and  the  upholstering  is  covered 
with  genuine  mohair  velvet. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dddge  Brothers.  Detroit 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the     hunger- 
occurs     when 

after    having 


of  a  Regent  during  the  illness  of  King 
Alexander,  critically  ill  as  the  result  of 
a  bite  recently  inflicted  by  a  monkey. 

The  Independent  Socialist  Conference  in 
session  at  Halle  decide  by  a  vote  of 
237  to  156  on  adhesion  to  the  Third 
Internationale. 

The  strike  of  British  coal-miners  begins, 
with  a  walkout  of  a  million  men.  To 
meet  the  situation,  emergency  orders  are 
issued  directing  the  darkening  of  all 
electric  signs  and  store-windows  and 
limiting  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity 
for  power  and  household  consumption 
in  order  to  conserve  coal.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  issues  a  statement  declar- 
ing the_ country's  determination  to  fight 
the  strike  to  a  finish. 

Roberto  V.  Pesqueira  is  appointed  con- 
fidential agent  of  tlie  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  to  succeed 
Fernando  Aglesias  Calderon,  recently 
recalled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Mexican 
Senate. 

October  17. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin 
that  the  Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission has  made  a  demand  upon 
Germany  for  the  immediate  delivery 
of  10,000  bulls  and  500,000  cows  to 
France,  11,150  head  of  cattle  to  Italy, 
210,000  cows  to  Belgium,  and  157,000 
head  of  cattle  to  Serbia. 

The     first     death     among 
strikers     in     Cork     jail 
Michael    Fitzgerald    dies 
fasted  sixty-eight  days. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the 
Russian  Soviet  delegates  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  ( Conference  at  Halle 
have    been    ordered    by    the    German 

Government  to  leave  the  country. 

Two  distinct  revolutionary  parties  are 
said  to  have  developed  out  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Independent  Socialists  in  Ger- 
many. One  is  pledged  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  through  an 
alliance  with  the  Third  Internationale, 
and  the  other  is  working  in  opposition 
to  Moscow. 

The  Italian  Government  begins  a  drive 
to  round  up  all  the  advocates  of 
violenco  in  the  country. 

The  strike  of  the  coal-miners  in  England 
is  spreading  to  other  industries,  it  is 
reported  from  London.  In  North 
Yorkshire  20,000  workers  are  said  to  be 
idle,  with  iron  -  works,  coke-ovens, 
furnaces,  and  mills  closed.  Ironworks 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  also 
reported  idle.  Seventy  thousand  work- 
ers in  the  North  Staffordshire  potteries 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work  soon  as  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  coal. 

October  18. — A  mob  of  unemployed  men 
and  women  storm  Downing  Street, 
London,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
Prime  Minister's  residence.  Mounted 
polico  were  called  out  before  order  was 
restored.  The  demonstration  was  not  a 
radical  one  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  coal  strike,  but  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  protest  against  unemployment. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  unless  the  coal 
strike  is  settled  before  the  end  of  the 
week  fully  2,000,000  workers  will  be  idle. 

The  Japanese  Government  sends  circulars 
to  all  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  and  ot  hers  t  hrougli- 
out  Japan,  asking  whether  they#  would  be 
willing  to  servo  in  the  army  in  case  of 
war,  according  to  Tokyo  advices.  Offi- 
cials explain  that  the  information  is 
desired  in  connection  with  any  possible 
future  mobilization. 
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DOMESTIC 

October  13. — Secretary  Daniels  makes 
public  a  report  of  an  investigation  of 
the  acts  of  the  marines  in  Haiti,  made 
by  Maj.-Gen.  George  Barnett,  formerly 
commandant  of  the  marine  corps, 
which  says  that  "practically  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  natives"  had  been  re- 
vealed by  this  investigation. 

It  is  reported  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that 
the  night-rider  situation  in  the  South 
is  becoming  acute.  Numerous  dis- 
patches tell  of  mysterious  fires  in  the 
States  of  the  cotton  belt  that  have  de- 
stroyed cotton-gins  and  warehouses. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  ginners, 
merchants,  and  others  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  lawless  work. 

October  14. — Warrants  are  asked  for  the 
arrest  of  several  prohibition  and  revenue 
agents  involved  in  the  gigantic  whisky 
ring  which  it  is  said  special  Federal 
investigators  have  found  has  been  oper- 
ating throughout  the  United  States. 
The  names  of  the  suspected  men  are 
kept  secret. 

The  Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  announces  that  foreign 
ships  coming  into  that  port  with  smug- 
gled liquor  will  be  boarded  by  United 
States  officers,  who  will  seize  the  liquor 
under  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 

The  first  United  States  naval  decorations 
ever  distributed  abroad  are  conferred 
by  Ambassador  Wallace  on  more  than 
ane  hundred  French  naval  officers  at 
Paris. 

October  15. — A  naval  board  of  inquiry 
composed  of  Rear-Admirals  Henry  T. 
Mayo  and  J.  H.  Oliver  and  Brigadier- 
General  J.  H.  Pendleton  is  named  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  with 
complete  authority  to  investigate  and 
recommend  punishment  for  marines 
and  others  involved  in  the  series  of 
executions  of  natives  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  Haiti  during  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  the  island. 

October  16. — American  financiers  are  said 
to  have  agreed  to  advance  $100,000,000 
to  Cuban  banks  as  a  means  of  solving 
that  country's  financial  difficulties. 

The  ninth  international  balloon  race 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  will 
be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
October  23.  Seven  balloons  have  been 
entered,  including  representatives  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

Seventy-five  thousand  world-war  veterans 
march  in  a  parade  in  New  York  City 
as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  bonus 
for  former  service  men. 

October  17. — It  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington that  bituminous-coal  produc- 
tion has  reached  the  12,000,000-ton 
weekly  total  which  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  declared  was  necessary 
to  insure  against  any  shortage  of  the 
winter  supply. 

October  18. — Governmental  expenditures 
for  September  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,944,000,000,  while  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  total  was 
more  than  $3,630,000,000,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

October  19. — Persons  violating  the  prohibi- 
tion law  are  liable,  upon  conviction,  not 
only  for  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
court,  but  must  also  pay  the  Federal 
Government  a  $1,000  tax,  under  a  law 
of  1918,  still  in  effect,  according  to 
instructions  issued  to  prohibition  and 
revenue  agents  by  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Williams. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council,  in  con- 
ference at  Washington,  appeals  to 
President  Wilson  to  aid  them  in  getting 
loans  to  enable  them  to  market  their 
crops. 


cfr(p  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck  is  completely  equipped  that 
is  not  equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine-Driven  Tire  Tump 

Make  Sure  the  Motor  Car  or  Truck 

You  Buy  Is  Equipped  with  a 
KELLOGG  Engine- Driven  TlRE  PUMP 

Price  reductions  of  motor  cars  and  trucks  may,  in  some 
cases,  necessitate  curtailment  of  standard  equipment. 

See  that  your  motor  car  or  truck  comes  completely 
equipped — with  a  KELLOGG  Engine -Driven  TIRE 
PUMP. 

KELLOGG  Engine-Driven  TIRE  PUMPS  are  a  neces- 
sity on  motor  cars  today.  And  without  them  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  operate  motor  trucks  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires. 

Practically  all  of  the  leading  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks 
manufactured  today  are  equipped  with  KELLOGG 
Engine-Driven  TIRE  PUMPS  as  standard  equipment. 

A  KELLOGG  PUMP  on  a  car  or  truck  is  an  indica- 
tion of  superiority  of  construction  and  materials. 


CAUTION 

SMake  sure  the  Motor  Car  or 
Motor  Truck  you  buy  is  equipped 
with  a  KELLOGG  Engine- 
Driven   TIRE  PUMP 


KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SPICE     ♦     OF     ♦     LIFE 


Ready     for     Hanging. — '*  The     prisoner 
looks  the  picture  of  dejection." 

•'  Yes,  and  he  says  he's  been  framed." — 
Transcript. 


Modest.  Ebb  "Why  don't  you  wear 
calico  any  more?  " 

FLO  "  Oh.  1  jnst  hate  to  see  myself  in 
print." — Tht    Cornell  Widow. 


Large,  but  Seldom.  The  guilty  ball- 
players may  now  form  a  Pon/.i  League, 
which  means  a  lot  of  money  once  and  then 
nothing. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Rushing  the  Job. - -"  So  yon  are  having 
your  house  redecorated.  How  are  you 
getting  along? 

'■  Fine;  the  painters  and  paper-hangers 
worked    a    full    day    last     week." — Detroit 


The  Winner.  "  We  had  a  contest  to 
decide  the  prettiest  Lrirl  in  our  graduating 
class  of  400." 

"■  How  did  it  turn  out '.'  " 

■■  One  girl  got  two  votes." — Louisvillt 
Courier-Journal. 


Preparedness.  —  Patience  —  "  Did  you 
know  that  Peggy  is  taking  swimming 
lessons? 

PATRICl  "Rather  late  in  the  season. 
isn'1  it'.'  " 

PATIENCI  "Oh.  no;  >he's  going  to 
take  up  -katimr  ihis  winter."  )'onkers 
Stutt  smart . 


\  Common  Trouble.  "  1  got  a  letter 
from  my  husband  from  Paris." 

"  How  i-  he  getting  on  with  the  Freneh 
people? 

"  I!,  sa]  -  the\  are  very  nice  and  polite, 

I .ut    they   don't    seem    to   understand    their 
own  language."     Ballimoh   American. 


The  Chronie  Optimist.      A  group  of  war- 
ran-    were    discussing    Thanksgiving. 

line  of  the  guests   was  a    veteran    who  had 

both  leg 
"And   what    have  you   to  l>e  thankful 
they  asked. 

Lot!  he     replied.       "   I''  6     got      COrk 

and    1    can    put    oj    my    socks    with 
thumb-tacl  /■■       American      Legion 


Different  Sort.     Little  Edna  was  visiting 

the     museum     with     her     aunt.        In      the 
ptian  room  the  child  *aw  the  desiccated 
d  ancient  queen  ami  asked  w  hat 
it  v. 

•lie   on.  'g    mummy,   dear." 
replied  auntie. 

"  said  Edna.    "  I'm  glad  mj 
mummy  doesn't   look  like  that."       Bo 
ipt. 


He    should     Worry.        'Where    were    you 

•  rday,    Tommy    ( 'riM.  I  ed    the 

"  Please,    mum,    I    had  .  hache," 

•  d  Tomn 

I  la-     i'      -'opt ?  "     ftsk(  d     the     teacher 
dly. 
"  I  don't  kno  -I  Tommy. 

"  What   do  you   mean.   I.o  .  .'      ^  oil  don't 
»1  h  ha- 

•  mum.   th«    '!■!•!-'    kept    it." — Lou 


They  Go  On  Forever. — The  good  die 
young  was  never  said  of  a  joke. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Dt  mocrat. 


Brickbat  or  Bouquet? — G.  M.  Cohan 
His  Old  Self  in  New  Play.  "  The  Meanest 
Man."-  Head-line  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


Just  So. — "  Economy,"  we  heard  a  man 
say  the  other  evening,  "  is  a  way  of  spend- 
ing money  without  getting  any  fun  out  of 
it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Trouble  Ahead. — Giving  The  Hague 
teeth  may  do  the  trick,  but  there  is  usu- 
ally an  uproar  during  the  teething  period. 
—  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger. 


Far  from  the  End.  — "  What's  that  grass 
widow's  last  name?  " 

"  Nobody  knows.  She  hasn't  come  to 
it  yet." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


A  Public  Speech. — Bill — "  Have  you 
ever  done  any  public  speaking?  " 

Joe — "  I  once  proposed  to  a  girl  over  the 
telephone  in  my  home  town." — Burr. 


A  La  Mode. — Shopper — "  I  want  to  get 
a  fashionable  skirt." 

Saleslady — "  Yes,   madam.     Will   you 

have  it  too  tight  or  too  short?  " — Life. 


One  Organ  Strong. — Whatever  may  be 
the  condition  of  the  world's  heart  just 
now,  its  spleen  seems  to  be  functioning 
excellently. — Columbia  {S.  C.)   Record. 


Real  Humor. — "  I'm  putting  on  a  show 
for  the  boys  from  France,  and  I  want, 
something  funny.     What  do  you  suggest?  " 

"  Show  them  some  battle-scenes  from 
the  war-movies  produced  while  they  were 
away."  -Lift . 


A  Silent  Scream.  "  Dragging  out  from 
beneath  her  bed  the  suitcase,  she  crammed 
in  the  little  garment,  and  finally,  strapping 
down  the  lid  again,  laid  her  head  against 
it  silently,  screaming  her  despair."— Bed 
Book  Magazim . 


By   Special   Delivery.  --"  What   are  you 
cutting  out  of  the  paper?  " 

"  About  a  man  getting  a  divorce  because 
his  wife  went  through  his  pockets." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  ' 
"Put  it  in  my  pocket."  —  The  American 
I.,  gion  II  <  ekly. 


Lucky  Respite. — "  Did  that,  heckler 
annoy  you?  " 

"  Not  a  hit."  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  The    argument     I    was    following    up    was 

getting  a  little  hit  complicated  for  me  ami 

I  was  rather  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  turn 
my  end  of  it  over  to  the  police."— Wash- 
ington Shir. 


Self-Protection.      "  You     admit,     then." 
-aid    an    Alabama    judge,    "that    you    stole 

th(   bog?  " 

"  Ah  -ure  has  to,  Jedge,"  -aid  t  he  colored 

mer. 
•  Well,  nigger,  there's  been  a  lot  of  hog- 

ling  going  on  around  here  lately,  ami 
I'm  just  going  to  make  an  example  of  you 
or  none  of  us  will  he  safe."  Tin  Lawyer 
inn!  linn  1 1 1     \  i  i  Orlean 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  M.  S.,"  Chicago,  111.— "What  is  the 
proper  way  of  writing  the  following:  'Taps  on 
memorie's  door,'  or  'Taps  on  memories'  door,'  or 
'Taps  on  memory's  door  ?" 

If  the  word  memory  is  used  in  the  plural,  tho 
possessive  would  be  memories',  thus  making  the 
phrase  read,  "Taps  on  memories'  door."  If 
memory  is  used  in  the  singular,  the  phrase  would 
read,  "Taps  on  memory's  door." 

"D.  C.  Mel.,"  Clintonville,  AVis. — "Is  it  correct 
to  refer  to  plans  as  being  'under  way,'  or  should 
one  say  'under  weigh'?" 

If  you  mean  that  the  plans  are  in  preparation, 
"under  way"  is  the  proper  form.  "Weigh"  is 
usually  used  as  a  nautical  term  in  the  phrase 
under  weigh:  now  regarded  as  a  variant  spelling 
of  way  (probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
phrase  to  weigh  anchor),  but  it  is  still  preferred  by 
many  of  the  best  English  and  American  writers, 
some  of  whom  use  it  as  if  it  were  identical  with 
and  referred  properly  and  originally  to  weighing 
anchor. 

"W.  D.  W,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Can  I  uso 
the  word  exotic  in  the  sense  of  an  'exotic  spirit,' 
meaning  free,  buoyant,  and  happy?  I  am  sure 
it  has  finer  shades  of  meaning  than  'foreign  origin 
and  extraneous.'" 

Tho  word  exotic  can  not.  possibly  be  brought  to 
mean  "free,  buoyant,  and  happy,"  It  means 
"  belonging  by  origin,  nature,  or  characteristics 
to  another  part  of  the  world ;  brought  in  from 
abroad;    foreign;    strange,  etc." 

"O.  E.  M.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "I  recently 
came  across  the  following  word — Aldiboronti- 
phoscophornio.  Can  you  give  its  meaning  and 
pronunciation?" 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio  is  the  name  of  "  A 
proud  person  in  Henry  Carey's  tragic  burlesquo 
Chrononhotonthologos\"  It  was  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a  nicknamo  for  James  Ballantyno  because 
of  his  pomposity.  Tho  word  is  pronounced: 
al"di-bo-ron"ti-fos"ko-for'ni-o — a  as  in  fat,  i's  as 
in  habit,  first  o  as  in  obey,  second  and  third  o's  as 
in  not,  fourth  o  as  in  obey,  fifth  o  as  in  or,  and  sixth 

0  as  in  go. 

"B.  W.  E.,"  Bushnell,  111— "Please  tell  me 
when  and  by  what  authority  was  this  country 
first  legally  known  as  '  United  States.'" 

Tho  words  "United  States  of  America"  first 
appeared  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July,  1770.  Read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  please  note  September  17,  1787,  as  tho 
dale  you  ask  for,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  country. 

"L.  G.,"  Vieksburg,  Miss. — "  Kindly  tell  me 
wild  her  or  not  'g'  is  ever  soft  before  a,  o,  or  u 
in  the  English  tongue." 

According  to  tho  dictionary,  g  is  pronounced 
like  j  before  e,  i,  or  y.  This  clearly  indicates 
thai    it    lias    always    the   guttural    sound    before 

a,  o.  or  u. 

"M.  M,"  Chicago,  111. — "What  is  the  greatest 
ocean  depth  that  lias  ever  been  sounded?" 

The  greatest  depth  known  is  oir  the  island  of 
Guam,  where  the  sea  reaches  a  depth  of  31,(>l4  feet. 

"A.  P.  K.."  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Please  tell 
oie  Hie  meaning  of  the  word  Limited,  abbreviated 

1  Ad.,  as  used  in  firm  names,  particularly  English 
corporations." 

The  abbreviation  Ltd.  following  the  name  of  a 
companj  signifies  "a  public  company  whose 
members  are  individually  liable  for  the  com- 
pany's debts  only  to  a  specified  amount,  often  not. 
exceeding  the  amount,  of  stock   that  each  holds." 

\.  II.  M,"  Madison,  Me. — "  (1)  Please  tell 
mi'  the  causes  and  starting-places  of  meteors.  In 
what  direction  do  they  usually  go?  (2>  Where 
did  the  expression  red  tape  as  used  in  'There  is 
mi  much  red  tape  to  the  law'  come  from?" 

fl)  A  meteor  is  a  sudden  luminous  phenomenon, 
as  of  a  star  or  bright  body  in  rapid  motion  through 
the  air,  produced  by  a  small  mass  of  matter 
from  the'  celestial  spaces  striking  the  air  with 
planetary  velocity,  and  suffering  heating,  dissi- 
pation, or  combustion.  Before  encountering  the 
earth  they  travel  in  their  own  orbits.  (2)  The 
expression  red  tape  originated  from  the  custom  of 
tying  official  documents  with  red  tape. 
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How  the  antiseptic  quality  was 
put  into  shaving  cream 


Lysol  Disinfectant,  in  Bottles 

25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Kills  disease  germs  and  cleanses 
all  surfaces  thoroughly.  A  50c 
bottle  added  to  water  makes  5 
gallons  of  powerful  disinfectant; 
a  25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Use  Lysol 
Disinfectant  regularly. 
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SHAVING 
CREAM 

Contains  a  small 

Proportion  of 

the  antiseptic 

ingredients  of 

Lysol  Disinfectant^ 

Keeps  razorand 

shaving  brush  '. 

asepticallydeanij 

Sftdfreefromgennso  i  i 

A  Shaving  Cream  V'l! 

and  Antiseptic    h/| 

face  Lotion  in  one.  I  if 
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MAKERS  OF  \ 

PGBeco1 

|TOOTH  PASTE 
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Lysol  Shaving  Cream, 
in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to 
render  the  razor,  strop,  cup,  and 
brush  aseptically  clean,  guard 
the  tiny  cuts  from  infection,  and 
give  an  antiseptic  shave.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  ask  him 
to  order  a  supply  for  you. 


OUR   SIGN    IS   OUR   BOND 


tw  <&  rJ&n£, 


TO  an  excellent  shav- 
ing-cream formula 
which  we  possessed  was 
added  a  small  portion  of 
the  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents of  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tant. 

Lysol  Disinfectant,  as 
you  know,  is  a  dark  red 
liquid  used  extensively 
in  hospitals  and  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  to  insure 
genuine  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.  Perhaps  it  is 
used  in  your  home  now. 
Ask  your  wife. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
is  all  that  a  good  shav- 
ing cream  should  be — 
smooth,  creamy,  lathers 
freely,  softens  the  beard 
readily,  and  prepares  the 
skin  for  a  clean,  cool 
shave. 

Like  thousands  of 
other  men,  you  will  like 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream, 
whether  or  not  you  be- 


lieve  infection   possible 
through  shaving. 

The  small  cuts 
almost  invisible  ab- 
rasions that  so  fre- 
quently occur  dur- 
ing a  quick  shave 
are  protected  from 
infection. 

And,  in  addition,  any 
uncleanliness  that  may 
exist  on  the  razor-blade, 
strop,  brush,  cup,  or 
hands  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  this  splendid  shav- 
ing cream. 

In  the  same  way  that 
Lysol  Disinfectant 
guards  the  health  of  your 
family,  so  will  the  daily 
use  of  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  guard  the  health 
of  your  skin.  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream,  Lysol 
Disinfectant,  and  Lysol 
Toilet  Soap  are  sold  by 
druggists  everywhere. 


SAMPLES  FREE 

A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
asking  for  it.  Try  it  at  home  or 
when  traveling — you  will  like  it 
and  want  the  full-sized  tube. 
Sample  of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
will  be  enclosed.  Merely  fill 
out  coupon,  clip  and  mail,  or 
send  a  postcard. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  skin. 
Also  soothing,  healing,  and 
helpful  for  improving  the  skin. 
Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't 
it,  ask  him  to  order  it  for  you. 


SHAVING  CREAM 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Greenwich  and   Morton  Streets 

New  York 

Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &•  Co.,  Limited,  10  Mc  Caul  St.,  Toronto'  | 

I 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 
Greenwich  and  Morton  Streets 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me   FREE  SAMPLES  OF  LYSOL 
SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET  SOAP. 


Name. 


Street 


-|        Town  &  State. 
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A  Remarkabli 
Sales  Window 

During  the  daytime  thousands  of 
people  enter  the  Boston  Store,  Chicago, 
through  a  certain  doorway,  that,  after 
husincss  hours,  becomes  a  sales  win- 
dow. Trimmed  during  the  day,  in  a 
sub-basement,  at  closing  time  this  ele- 
vator window  is  lifted  to  the  street 
level,  and  the  record  of  sales  made  the 
following  day  of  the  merchandise  dis- 
played, ^ives  the  advertising  depart- 
ment an  accurate  check  on  its  sales 
possibilities. 
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Busiest 


Get  Ready  For 
Christmas 

Your  windows  are  one  of  your 
biggest  sales  assets.  You  can 
make  a  new  installation  almost 
pay  for  itself  by  getting  it  in 
before  the  holiday  season  starts. 
Progressive  merchants  insist  on 

ZOURI 


SAFETY   METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 


They  give  maximum  display  with 
assurance  of  minimum  glass  break- 
age. Zouri  Safety  Key-Set  Construc- 
tion is  approved  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories.  Some  insurance  com- 
panies give  preferred  rating  to  Zouri 
construction. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

There  is  a  Zouri  distributor  near  you  with 
a  complete  stock  of  Zouri  Construction. 
He  will  gladly  explain  Zouri  superiorities, 
and  help  you  plan  your  windows,  without 
obligation.     Write  today  for  his  name. 

Let  Vs  Send  You  Our  Booklet 
"Plqtc  Qlass  Insurance"  Free! 


0TTr,l 


Drawn  Metals  Company 

General   Offices: 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
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TRlUSCON 
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Rapid  Production 

Only  in  light,airybuildings  can  the  workers 
attain  the  quickness  of  eye  andhand  which 
high  speed  production  demands.  Thou- 
sands of  plants  have  secured  this  increased 
efficiency  through  Truscon  Daylight  Sash. 

Not  only  is  maximum  daylight  demanded 
in  new  factories,  but  old  buildings  also 
must  be  remodeledto  meet  present-day 
needs  for  greater  production.  In  either 
case  Truscon  Daylight  Engineers  will 
render  you  valuable  assistance  and  co- 
operation. Their  experience  is  based  on 
two  decades  of  service  on  all  phases  of 
construction  in  30,000  buildings.  Call  on 
this  expert  knowledge,  furnished  without 
obligation. 

Write  for  Free  Book," Human  Nature  and 
the  Factory  Building,"  telling  how  modern 
industrial  engineering  affects  factory  design 

TRUSCON   STEEL    COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses    and   Sales    Offices    in    Principal    Cities 
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E»pUi«  how  I  can  quilify 

.  Architect 

15.000  te>  1 1  5.000 
Batldinf  Contractor 

IS.  OOO  !•  $10,000 
.    AutosiobiVr  Fnftnrer 

M  OOO  la  110.000 
,    Aalonaobil*  Hrpairmen 

11.500  to  M.000 
.   Cl»fl  Enfin**r 

$5  000  to  $15,000 
..Structural  Enjinrrr 

M.000  to  f  10.000 
.  .Baalaiaa  Manager 

IS  OOO  ta  $15,000 
.    Or.  Poo    Accountant 

$7,000  la  $15,000 
Accountant  and  Auditor 

12  500  ta  17.000 
.  Orafiaman  and  Dralgnrr 

alAOQ  ta  $4,000 
,    EJ«Ctrtca1  kntfinrrr 

$4,000  ta  $10,000 
,  CencrsJ  Education 

In  on*  year 


for  pom  iiona  checked! 

.  ..LaarMf 

$5,000  to  $15,000 
.  .    Mechanical   BflglMVf 

$4  000  to  $10,000 
Shop  Superintendent 

$3,000  to  $7,000 
...Employment  Manager 

$4,000  to  $10,000 
,     Steam  Engineer 

$2,000  to  $4,000 
..    Foreman's  Course 

$2,000  le  $4,000 
.   Photoplay  Wntrr 

$2,000  to  $10,000 
. .   Sanitary  Engineer 

$2,000  ta  $5,000 
.     Telephone  Engineer 

$2.SOO  10  $5,000 
. .  .Telegraph  Engineer 

$2,500  to  $5,000 
..  .High  School  Graduate 

In  1»o  Year* 
, .  .Fire  Insurance  Expert 

$3,000  to  $10,000 
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You  Want  More  Money  ■ 


You  want  one  of  the  big  jobs  listed  above.  You 

want  promotion  and  constantly  increasing  aalsry.  You  want 
)Mr  poaitKMi  to  be  permanent.  You  say:  "Of  course  I  do.  but 
bow*'*  "There  is  no  secret  formula  tor  succca*.  You  will  be 
awrprtaed  bow  easy  ll  la  to  get  ahead,  once  you  are  ahown 
bow.  Chech  the  job  jam  want,  send  us  the  coupon  aod  we  will 
•  it  how  l  obligation  to  you.  how  to  get  the  Job  you  want 
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■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

asw*t»»t&Vw  Aeemantairt-  command  M*  aalarleti.    Thmimndii  of  firmi 

•  -  -  >         t   .  '  *  -•   '.*  i  I'oL:^   A  rcoaotanta  Inll.H.       Mary 

•ra  aairaasi-f  tt.QOO  tot  10. 000  a  j  -ruin  you  fhoroly  by  mall  In 

aasvs)  lama   fne  C.   1*     A    «•  ramfratkrins   of  «•  ir<-'jtiY»>  aernuntina;  poal> 

-  '  ■  ■  •"•-esaary  tr»  beg-lri     wo  propON 

'"*!    '  *  *■    ""  ■        '  '•jr      '■    r»a   an<t    ■efslca    »r»   snoot   '*\* 

r$T    •     i  "'    'A''    st.    f!      Cast— ■►'Ir.     A       M    ,    C      I*.    A..     K'.rmrr 

C«<-MtroUar    and    Ir»'-u    *o**.     I  "f  !•■  *rmity    <-.f    Illinois       ajioUOd    by    a 

•i^tnbrri  of  the  Amerlran   Inatituta  of 

-     ea»y    t<rmi,      Write  dow  for  lofor* 

■mum  aod  fra«  bo  >k  of  Accountancy  facta. 

I  |  Salle  Fitennlon  I'nlTcf •Ity,     Dept.  1I52-H,  Chicago 

"Th*  iMrfitt  Ilu  uru  -i  t    Irmminr    In  i tttution  in  thr   llttrid" 


¥     A1J-7  STUDY  AT  HOME 
JUATT    BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

T>.  I    ■  • v «  i  ■   ,  i-i  v.  KbooJ  Es  ' v  ■  D,  B.  » hirh  conducted  i 
standard  raaident  ichoo!  dentieaiJy 

t       a«m«  instruction  by  mall.    VYe  arc  Uirally  qualified  and 
Decree  ol  Bachelor  of   Laws — 
LL.B        by  corrsspondsnea. 
classrooms  and  especially  n-viaeO  for  i 

lawyers.     Our  Law  Library 
lame*    bound  into  U  booksi  of  Students' 
ed  at  an  enormou*  COI  I 
fits  by  i 

•rs  In  An  •  -  ■■»    Wr  tti  n  jruar- 
pa«s 

caking  glvan  frsa.  /'  ->  jnanda 
school  '  n  Am<  r  ea. 

...  ,  .    *■■'    I 

Proof      i    ■    Evidancs. 
Collage  of  Law,    503  Morton   E'J;.,   Chicago 


Text  Books,  prepar 
slrely  I  ■ 

■  law  book  pablifhi 
snt^r  to  prepare  ars'raates  to 
coarse  in  Uratory  and  Publ  <-Sr 
of  srjcress'ul  errs 

<  ....  F  »  c  t  \ 


What 
a  Dime 

Willi  Unng  lt  Costa  but  $1   a 

You 


The  little  matter  of  10  ct*.  will  bring  you 
the   Pathfinder  eight   weeks   on   trial.     The 
Pathfinder    Is    an    Illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished   at  the  Nation's   center,    for   all   the 
Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 
that   prints  all   the  news  of  the   world 
and    tells   the    truth;   now   in   Us   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


year.  If  you  want  to 
keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the 
world,    at    the    leant 

From  the  5S£ of  tlm6  or 


Nations 
li 


this      Is 
your  means 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


If  you  want  a  paper  in. 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder is  yours.  If  you  would  appre- 
ciate a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  strongly,  briefly — here  it  is: 
Send  lOo  to  show  that  you  might  Ilka 
such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  <  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  674  Langdon  Sta„  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

The  Pilgrim  Founders 

Their  Thoughts  and  Deeds 

See  The  Homiletic  Review 
for  NOVEMBER 

30c  per  copy       $3.00  per  year 

FUNK   &   WACNALLS   COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HOWro  SPELL 

AND    PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 
AND   MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispro- 
nouncing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these 
errors  to  creep  in  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has 
to  say.  Every  one  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  he  uses  will 
welcome  this  unique  and  practical  new  book— 

A  Deak  Book  of  25.000  Worda 

Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  II.  VIZETELLY.  Mtt.D..  IX.D.  This 
volume  contains,  in  inxtautly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  a  selection  of  the  word«  about  whose  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  doubt.  When- 
ever you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pronun<  ia- 
tlon.  this  book  will  set  you  light.  Or,  if  you  will  glance 
through  the  volume  for  five  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
become  a  "good  speller"  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  This  book  Is  veryi  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary — it  specializes  In  spelling  and  pronoun  lot 
the  every-day  Englixh  words  that  alf  of  us  use;  foreign 
terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kinds.  It  must  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  average  "poor  speller"  and  "mis- 
pronouncer";  every  speaker,  letter-writer,  salesman, 
conversationalist,  and  everyone  else  who  aims  to  speak 
and  write  with  ace  j  rate  English. 

"So  far  ai  my  experience  goes.  It  Is  quite  the  best  book 
of  its  kind." — Bronder  Matthews.  Ltlt.D.,  LL.D. 

Almott  1000  pages,  cloth  hound,  thin  paper. 

Price.  11  ni)  net;  by  mall,  t2.ll.    With  thumb. 

notch  index.  S2.2S;  by  mail.  S2..I7 

FUNIC  a  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  461,  New Tork  City 
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$1.00 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know— What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 


Postpaid 

Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper 

AMERICAN   PUB.  CO.,  1106  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Table  content*  &  commendation*  on  request. 


CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

A  T  BEST  STORES 

BARGAIN    ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CRAFT 

60  INDIA  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 

professions.    This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 

are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.  H-SS2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


C°ursea  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

SI)?  TlttttttraitB  of  Ollftrago 

|29th  Year Diviaion  9,     Chicago,  III.  I 

SHORT-STORV  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  IcHBons  in  tho  history,  form,' 
iBtructuro.Jind  writing  of  thoHhnrl-Story  taught  by 

I  llr.. I.  IIiti.  I  \i.inTein,r<ir  >•  nrNl.ililc.ror  l,i  ppluroU'tt. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address  ■ 
I  ii  i    ll'in  I    COUKKSPONDKM  K  8(11001,    ( 

Dr.  KenTwelo     Dept.  71  .Springfield,  Mass." 

RL 

■    ^B  F*ro[>aro  I>t  m.iil  in  nparo  time 
^M    ^Dln  which  thfui   ht<:    Krt-nt    opportunities. 
B  [^^r  free  book,  "How  t.i>  llrnnin'  a  Hanker. " 
Mk^^  KlHiAHii.   ALCOKN,    Fmidtnt 

American  School  of  Banking,  SS  McLene  Bldg..  Columbus,  O. 


!E  A  BANKER 


Send  at  once  for 


Send  for  this  Free  1 18  Page  Book. 
It  ti:lls  how  you  can  gain  a  thor- 
ough   knowledge  of   law   In  your 
■pate  time,  an  40,000  others  arc  doing.     Splendid  op- 
portunitiiM  in  the  profession  of  law.  Busi- 
ness today  needs   law  trained  men .  Free 
book  gives  experiences  of  successful  law 
trained  men,  and  tells  how  you  can  read 

law   under    guidance   of   E*» 

President  Taft  and  80  other 

eminent  authorities. 
Blackstone    Institute 
Dept, 24ig   g08  8.  Dearborn  Street,  Ohlrag« 
■  ■        —        —      -  -   - 
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V—His  Stewardship  to  Industry 

The  work  of  the  Engineer  differs  from  that  of  the  contractor  in 
this  essential  that  he  works  for  the  direct  and  indirect  bene6t  of  the 
individual  or  concern  that  has  retained  his  counsel  and  services. 
The  building  process  brings  him  no  special  profit  from  the  erection, 
nor  from  the  materials  and  equipment  which  are  to  be  installed. 
In  accordance  with  his  ethics  and  tradition,  he  becomes  a  part  of 
the  industrial  organization  itself,  planning  and  designing  the  work  to 
be  done  in  order  that  the  building  and  equipment  may  co-ordinate 
in  the  production  of  the  commodity  at  the  lowest  unit  cost. 

He  recommends  changes  in  plan  or  design  to  save  material,  to 
save  labor,  to  save  time,  to  make  manufacture  profitable.  He 
counsels  for  or  against  a  location  because  of  factors  such  as  water, 
drainage,  transportation,  light  and  power,  which  may  contribute  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  project. 

This  is  why  a  single  recommendation,  by  the  savings  it  effecti, 
frequently  absorbs  his  fee  many  times. 


J.  E.  Sirrine  and  Company 


Engirt 


eers 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


331  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IS  E  F-V  1  C  El 


We  have  prepared  several  booklets  on  the  relation  of  the  Engineer  to  Industry.      Write  for  those  that  interest  you 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE"— deals  with  the  building 
of  a  plant  so  that  it  may  be  expanded 
without  lessening  Us  productive 
efficiency. 


"PICKS  TO  THE  MINUTE"- 
ol  particular  interest  to  the  textile 
manufacturer  who  contemplates  new 
construction,  alterations  or  improve- 
ments. 


•CONTENTMENT  UNDER 
ROOF' — some  facts  on  the  construc- 
tion economies  and  production 
factors  of  industrial  housing. 


"RIVERS  IN  HARNESS"— (or 
chose  who  are  considering  the  devel- 
opment of  hydro-electric  power  sites. 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory      I 

Literarv  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantage?  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  School-.  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  institutions  which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years, 
parent-  and   Bchools.    W  e  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite 


parent 

recommendation  without  charge. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS 
OF  YOUR   OW  N 

I  - 1 .1  r  t  garages,  repair  shops 

stations,  io.ooo.ooo  automobiles,  trucks 
and  tractors  in  America  must  be  kept  in  repair. 
Come  tc  Detroit  and  learn  the  business.  94 %  of 
automobiles  are  made  in  the  Detroit  district.  The 
rt  automotive  experts  in  the  world  are  here 
and  helped  to  outline  our  courses  for  you. 

MAKE  $500.00  A  MONTH 

Hundreds  of  our  graduates,  many  of  whom  knew 
nothing  of  automobiles  and  tractors  before  training, 
ar-  making  over  $500.00  to  $1000.00  per  month. 

WHAT    WE    TEACH 

Igh  training  in  automobiles,  tractors,  farm 
lighting  plants,  stationary  engines,  etc.-   The  elec- 

part  ia  covered  very  thoroughly — factory 
mbling,  testing,  etc.  Tire  repairing, 
brazing  and  welding  are  also  taught. 

MANUFACTURERS  ENDORSE 

Olio    CPUOni      Ask  any  of  the  big  auto- 
Un     OUnUUL.     niobile   or  tractor   man- 
rers  about  our  school.  They  have  placed  their 
ties  in  our  school  for  students'  instruction  and 
co-operate    with    our    students    and    graduates    in 

iv.iy  possible. 
i*KPP   Write  today  for  our  big  1 24-page  catalog 
""  i%a«ii      n''  Auto  School  News.     They  give  com- 
plete information  and  point  out   the 
oprning"-  f"r  men  that  train  in  Detroit. 

MICHIGAN    STATE  AUTO    SCHOOL 

3151  Auto  Bldg..  6S7-89-91  Woodward  Ave. 

DETROIT.  MICH..  U.S.A. 


Marion  ^ 
Institute 


Ti.  ARMY  and    NAVY 


COLLEGE 
ol 


Designated    Honor  Sch 
1920  by   Wnr  Dept. 

One    of  the  mott    diitinctive 
school*  in  Amtrica 

1  quiproent.      8t 
Campus.    Patronage  from 

ry  of  the  Union 
tnd      from     foreign      countries. 

;.a!a<  hian  foothills  in  the 
isothermal  belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.     Com 

ry   and    1  1  Inlimited 

■  jtoring    without   extra  charge.    Junior 

and   Senior    R.O.T.C.    Com;  ;.mcnt  for 

military  training.      Tactical  staff  from  the  Army 

and  L.".  S.  Naval  Academy. 

\rmjr  and   Navy   Department 

Coaching    courses  for  entrance    examinations   to 
Annapoln  and  '  oursescover- 

•  :.e  most  difficult  parts  of  the  tirst  year'h 
In  the  Academy  U)  insure  success  and   high  rank. 
'•  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 

\nnapolis 
and  " 

lemy.  In  .  n  appointo 

-  -•  mination  •  I.  and 

mad-  trance  ex- 

amination to  N  demy.      R       •  rate. 

■h:r<:-5  Bos  B, 

Col.  W.  L.   MURFEE,  Prei.        Marion,  Alabama 
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»H©olELM©Mf 

For  Cirls  and  Young  Women 

Ward-Belmont  combines  highest  academic  training  and 
advantages  of  extensive  grounds  and  equipment  with 
that  much-sought-for  Southern  culture  and  refinement. 
Six-year  course  of  study  embracing  two  years  of  college. 
For  information  address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights        Box  F        Nashville,  Tenn. 


GAe  ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

Limited  number  of  girls,  individual  instruction.  Special 
courses,  concentrated  college  preparation  by  teachers 
from  college  faculties.  Outdoor  life  on  ten-acre  estate 
near  Baltimore.  Scholarships.  Address  Boi  400,  Catonsvillc,  Md. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  B.  A.  and 
B.  M.  Admission  by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading  universities.  280 
students. 

Miu  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for:  Select  patronage  30  states;  plsaaant  social  life;  location 
foothills  Blue  Ridffo  Mountains.  North  of  Atlanta.  Standard  A.  B. 
course;  special  advantages  in  music,  oratory,  art,  domestic-  aclenca, 
physical  culture.  32  buildings  including  aorority  houses,  new  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.     Catalog  and  illustrated  book.  Address 

BRENAU,   Box  "L."  Gainesville,  Ga. 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  Standard  Coltege.      Endowed.     Credit  recognlxed  by  universities  for 

Craduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of  Education.  Degrees  granted  in 
ibtral  Arts.  Music  and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Sec- 
retarial, Physical  Training  and  other  special  courses.  6  buildings.  Music 
Hall  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool.  7  acres.  Tennis,  Hockey.  For 
catalogue  address  Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 


Acerwood  Tutoring  School 

Educates  boys  and  girls  who  are  normal  in  social  life 
but  require  special  attention  in  studies. 

Miss  DEVEREUX,  Box  D,  Devon,  Penna. 

DEVEREUX  MANOR 

An  exclusive  country  home  to  meet  every  need  of  chil- 
dren handicapped  by  mental  and  physical  limitations. 

Miss  DEVEREUX,  Box  D,  Devon,  Penna. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  Irom  Phila.     Booklet. 

Mollie  A.  Woods,  prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 


STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  of 
500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky.  Five 
building!) — Cottage  Plan.    Write  for  Illustrative  Catalogue. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,    Box  C,    Frankfort,  Kentucky 

THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

lor  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
in  trui Hon  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  life.    Association  with  normal  children. 

Roger    Heduey,    M.D.,   Resident  Physician. 
Irs.    |.    Rot.isR    Hedley     (N.   Y.   Univ.),    Prin. 
Box  D,  Glenside.   Penna.  (12   miles  from    Philadelphia.) 


Ml 


STAMMER 

rtammer  attend  no  itammering  school  till  sou  get  my 
large F  RICK  bookentitled"STA  \I  M  Hit  I  NG.ItsOrlginandthe 
Vdvai  tethod  of  Cure."    Ask  for  special  tuition 

md  1  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  be  t  Khool  for  stammerer*  in  the  world.  Write  tod  ay. 
I  he  North- Wcbtern  School.  2318  Grund  Ave. .Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S' 
Kill  the  fear  of  stammering.  Re-education  the 
key.  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book  — "•  HOW  TO  STOP  STAMMER- 
INC."  It  has  inspired  thousands.  Order  a  copy  today, 
ill!    ii(iiiiii.    INSTITUTE,    Pi'J   I.   D.»rborn,  CMmro,  IllinoU 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permaneof  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  id  tftutioa  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Pounded  iooi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  wittl  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profeaafon,  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Boguo,  President, 
1289  Bocue  BalldlDf,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  key  to  profession  of  physical  director,  plav-ground 
supervisor.  Two  year  normal  course  for  High  School  gradu- 
ates. Includes  athletics,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  games. 
Swimming  pool.  Women's  dormitory.  Term  opens 
t  ebruary  I  st. 

AMERICAN  "/@N  PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE*/  ®P EDUCATION 

utccrediled  XtJS^  Co  idvcati,«*l 

Address  Dept.  D-ll,         4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  Of  NEWYORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch,  Director.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  moat  exceptional  talents.      Address 

SECRETARY.  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  arc  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby,   M.D.,  former  President  of  the 
Artferican  Neurological  A  ssocialion.  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 
Part  1  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 
Pnrt  III    is  devoted   to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and   of  sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

Pnrt  IV  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

C    Hvo.  cloth,  438  page:  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    bocomes 
plain  1"  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


An  Historical  Summary 
of  English  Literature 

by  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Here  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  learn 
to  know  good  writers  and  their  works.  In  this  single 
volume  packed  with  information  the  author  covers 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  briefly  and  pithily  charac- 
terizes each  period,  names  and  places  its  leading  au- 
thors, outlines  their  biographies,  describes  their  style 
and  methods,  and  lists  and  summarizes  their  works. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
volume  is  amazing  and  as  an  authoritative  guide  to 
the  best  writers  in  our  tongue  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library,  public  and  private. 

J  2  mo,  cloth,  91.75;  by  mail,  S1.87 

Funk  &  WagoalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenot,  NiwYork 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  win  niifri  position* 
'  and  bice  succcsh  in  businesB  and 
F  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  over  before.  Be 
Independent— be  a  leader.  JUaw- 

S3,o<oroeton»io,ooo  Annually 

We  fruldfl  you  stop  by  step.     You  can  train  at  homo 
durintrsparo  time.    We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  ntate.     Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  ff  dhmatisfied.      Decree   of  LL.  B. 
conferred.     Thoussnds   of  Huccesaful   utudents  en- 
rolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.      Fourteen   volume 
Uw   Library   free  if  you  enroll  now.     Got  our  valuable  120  page 
Law  Guldo'*  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  tbsm-now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dept.  1 152  L,  Chicago 
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What  is  Tour 
Salary  Limit? 

What  salary  mark  are  you  aiming  at?  Every 
man  has  some  figure  in  mind.  What  is  yours? 

Most  men  too  easily  take  it  for  granted  thai 
the  big  rewards  of  business  are  beyond  them. 
They  drift  into  a  job,  and  then  drift  with  it 
through  a  lifetime  of  small  achievement  and 
small  reward.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  eve> 
sounds  the  depths  of  his  latent  ability. 

Your  Own  Ability  Plus  TRAINING 

Will  Put  You  Ahead 


Read  the  life  story  of  any  of  America's  self- 
made,  high-salaried  executives.  Schwab  was 
a  day  laborer;  John  Willys,  a  salesman ;  Daniel 
Willard,  a  railway  clerk;  Frank  Vanderlip,  a 
reporter;  John  Rockefeller  was  a  bookkeeper 
when  he  formed  his  first  oil  company. 

At  the  start  these  men  differed  from  their 
fellows  only  in  ambition  and  the  purpose  to 
back  it  up.  They  had  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  routine  jobs  and  qualify  for  ex- 
ecutive work. 

Somehow  they  managed  to  get  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  information,  so  that  when 
they  came  to  the  problems  of  management, 
they  could  handle  them. 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  young  man  today 
to  prepare  for  executive  responsibility.  The 
La  Salle  Course  in  Business  Administration 
lays  before  him  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  the  high-priced  managers  and  execu- 
tives of  business  have  gained  through  actual 
contact  with  its  problems. 

Start  Where  You  Are 

The  La  Salle  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  today  be  earning  his  living  as  a 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  correspondent,  salesman, 
stenographer,  but  during  his  study  hours  he 
is  dealing  with  and  solving  actual  problems 
in  the  higher  departments  of  business.  He  is 
closing  up  the  gap  between  his  desk  and  the 
private  office.  When  that  gap,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  knowledge  and  training,  is 
closed,  the  man  will  find  himself  needed 
"higher  up." 

Out  of  the  millions  of  subordinates  work- 
ing in  factories,  offices  and  stores  today,  as  in 
the  past,  will  come  the  business  executives  of 
tomorrow — the  men  who  can  earn  all  the  way 
from  $5,000  to  $25,000  or  more  per  year  be- 
cause they  know  the  fundamentals  of  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  and  can  manage  the  factors 
which  make  business  enterprises  successful. 

There  always  will  be  enough  men  to  fire 


the  boilers,  run  the  machines,  sell  the  goods 
and  keep  the  books.  There  is  never  enough 
ability  to  co-ordinate  all  these  factors  and  get 
the  best  out  of  them. 

Business  will  pay  any  price  for  managing 
brairfs  and  ability.  Capital,  labor  and  materials 
are  worthless  without  it;  with  it  they  are 
turned  into  products  and  profit. 

You  can  aim  for  the  highest  place  in  the 
executive  ranks.  Hundreds  of  men  in  their 
early  thirties  are  making  $25,000  and  better. 
You  may  not  reach  that  mark,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  lesser  places  from  $5,000  a  year 
up  that  you  can  reach.  Some  one  is  going  to 
fill  them.  Will  it  be  you  or  some  of  the  other 
fellows  who  are  neck  and  neck  with  you  or 
even  behind  you  today  ? 

Learn  By  the  Problem  Method 

You  can't  afford  to  discount  yourself  or 
your  ability  to  reach  a  high  place  in  business. 
Most  men  have  the  ability  but  lack  the 
TRAINING.  La  Salle  offers  you  the  oppor- 


tunity to  get  that  training.  Under  the  La  SalH 
Problem  Method  of  Instruction  you  will 
learn  to  solve  the  vital  and  controlling  prob- 
lems of  business  —  exactly  the  sort  of 
problems  which  business  leaders  are  meet- 
ing every  day  of  their  lives.  The  training  is 
available  on  terms  well  within  your  reach. 

Our  book,  "  Mastering  the  Knack  of  Man- 
agement," will  make  clear  to  you  how  the 
subject  of  Business  Administration  is  effec- 
tively taught  by  La  Salle  Extension  Univer- 
sity—  how  any  man  of  ordinary  education, 
ambition  and  initiative  can  master  the  funda- 
mentals of  business  and  apply  them  to  his 
success. 

Find  out  how  you  can  get  for  yourself 
that  broad  understanding  of  business  which 
makes  men  leaders  —  and  which,  under  less 
favored  circumstances,  takes  years  to  acquire. 
Prompt  action  toward  investigating  a  prom- 
ising possibility  is  a  sure  index  of  the  stuff 
executives  are  made  of.  Show  your  deci- 
sion —  your  ability  to  ACT  —  by  marking  and 
mailing  the  coupon  NOW. 


LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  1152  AR,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service 
I  have  marked  with  an  X  b»»!ow: 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

■With  catalog  of  this  course,  send  me  details  of  your  "Problem  Method"  of 
training  for  official,  managerial,  sales  and  executive  positions.  Also  free  copy 
of  book  '  Mastering  the  Knack  of  Management." 

Other  La  Salle  Courses 

La  Salle  University  offers  training  for  every  business  need.  If  more  interested  in  one  of  the 
following  specialized  courses  check  below.  We  will  send  free,  catalog  and  copy  of  our  interesting 


book  '  Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One.' 

□  Higher  Accountancy  □  Law— Bar,  LL.B. Degree 

D  Traffic  Management—  n  Commercial  Law 

Foreign  and  Domestic  ._,  .  .  *,•„„„„„ 

D  Production  Efficiency  D  Banking  and  Finance 

D  Business  Letter  Writing  □  Bookkeeping 


□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  Public  Speaking 
D  Business  English 

□  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  and 

Institute  Examinations 


Name Present  Position. 


Address . 


1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
.    I 


LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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Ball  Bearing  Motor 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  was  frst  in  tKis 
countn?  to  furnisk  a  complete  line  of  standard 
alternating    current   motors   fitted  with    ball 
bearings.    Needless  to  sa]?  tKese  machines  were 
Fairbanks-morse  qualib?  throughout. 

Qnis  pioneer  work  was  done  man$  years  ago. 

Today\  fully*  half  the  output  of  our  electrical 
manufacturing  plant  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  ball  bearing  motors  and  generators. 

Power  users  know"  the  advantage  of  this  type  of 
motor  for  drives  where  practical  operation  de- 
mands the  reduction  of  friction  losses  and  the 
elimination  of  constant  oiling.  We  accomplish 
this  by*  means  of  grease-packed  ball  bearings 
which  require  but  little  attention. 

This  pioneer  work  and  present  da;?  service  to  industry!  are 
trie  physical  expressions  of    the   standard    reflected    in    trie 

Fairbanks-Morse  Quality)   Seal   which   images  the  goal   of  all 

this  company's  activities. 

Our  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales — oil  engines- 
pumps — electric  motors  end  generators — railway  appli 
ances  and  coaling  stations — farm  power  machinery),  suck 
as  "Z"  engines,  lighting  plants,  water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

World  Wide  distribution  through  our  own  branches 
and  representatives 
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BRAKES  are  safer  and  last  longer  with 
Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining. 
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Serves  in  Conservation 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  kttpi  the  heat  where  it  belong! 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walli  teak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  ritkt 

PACKINGS 

that  lave  power  waste 

LININGS 
thai  make  brake!  laff 
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The  Right  flat  for  Real  "Men 


IT'S  a  good  thing  to  get  chatty 
with  your  dealer.  It  helps  him  to 
tjive  you  better  personal  service. 
For  instance,  when  you  drop  in  for  a 
new  Lion  Hat  this  season,  mention 
to  him  why  you  prefer  the  Lion. 
'  Tell  him  that  Lion  Hats  give  you 
more  than  the  assurance  of  style,  than 


the  confidence  oifine  materials — that 
you  have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that 
the  hat  you  wear  suits  your  individu- 
ality. *[\  He  will  be  interested  to  hear 
your  opinion,  and  if  he  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  have  Lion  Hats,  let  us  know 
and  you'll  find  it  easier  to  get  together 
with  him  next  time  you  drop  in. 


Langenberg  Hat  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  I860  Manufacturers  of  Lion  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves 
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TAX   PROBLEMS   FACING  THE   NEW   ADMINISTRATION 


OF  VITAL  CONCERN  to  every  one  of  us,  because 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  is  the 
problem  of  tax  revision  that  the  new  Administration 
must  face.  "There  is  no  question  that  Federal  taxation  is  a 
burning  issue  the  country  over,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  adds  that  "if  the  country  is  to 
be  saved  from  the  inequalities  of  the  present  taxation,  which 
is  both  sectional  and  too  arbitrary  in  its  class  distinctions,  it 
must  be  through  the  combined  common  sense  of  both  parties, 
and  not  through  any  doctrinaire  adherence  to  partizan  systems." 
The  next  Congress  should  "take  up  the 
subject  without  delay,  and  summon  to  its 
aid  the  representatives  of  finance,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,"  urges  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem).  And  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.) 
sees  behind  the  growing  demand  for 
revision  not  partizanship,  but  "a  genuine 
belief  that  the  present  system  of  taxation 
is  bad."  "Urgent  government  necessity 
may  impel  the  national  lawmakers  to 
give  consideration  at  the  coming  short 
session  to  measures  for  tax  reform,"  pre- 
dicts the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  which  goes 
on  to  say:  "Concern  for  fair  dealing  and 

a  moral  obligation  to  shift  the  enormous  burden  more  equitably, 
even  tho  it  would  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  prosperity  after  the 
war,  have  failed  hitherto  to  weigh  with  the  present  Congress. 
But  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prospect  of  a  shrinkage  in 
aational  revenue,  in  part  by  reason  of  falling  prices  and  conse- 
quent reduced  profits  and  incomes  subject  to  taxation,  Congress 
can  no  longer  mark  time." 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920  Federal  taxes  amounted  to  $5,- 
408,075,468,  an  increase  of  a  billion  and  a  half  over  1919. 
And  since  the  cost  of  running  the  Government  next  year  will 
be  at  least  $4,000,000,000,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Houston,  the  problem  for  the  present  is  to 
devise  a  better,  not  a  smaller,  tax.  Among  the  many  suggestions 
offered  to  meet  this  situation  are:  revision  of  present  rates  and 
schedules;  a  tax  on  undistributed  incomes  of  corporations;  a 
irross  sales  tax,  or  tax  on  turnover;  an  excise  tax  on  the  privilege 
of  holding  land;  an  increased  stamp  tax;  an  increase  in  the  first- 
class  postage  rate;  increases  in  the  taxes  on  such  things  as 
tobacco,  candy,  chewing-gum,  musical  instruments,  jewelry, 
perfumes,  and  patent  medicines;  new  taxes  on  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  gasoline;  and  an  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  motor- 
trucks. While  there  is  still  apparently  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  experts  concerning  the  relative  values  of  these 
various  proposals,  there  seems  to  be  practical  unanimity  con- 
cerning tho  desirability  of  repealing  the  excess-profits  tax.  "The 
excess-profits  tax  must  go,"  declares  the  Republican  Syracuse 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
CHILD -FEEDING    FUND 

We  regret  that  this  issue  goes  to 
press  too  early  to  report  the  response 
to  last  week's  appeal  for  aid  for  the 
starving  children  of  Europe.  We  hope 
and  expect  to  print  an  inspiring  array 
of  gifts  next  week.  If  you  have  not 
already  contributed,  remember  that 
"he  gives  twice   who  gives  quickly." 


Post-Standard,  which  explains  that  it  was  not  "lingering  love" 
for  this  emergency  war-time  tax  that  kept^  Congress  from  repeal- 
ing it  before  this,  but  "the  failure  to  agree  upon  a  substitute." 
Secretary  Houston  and  two  of  his  predecessors  have  agreed  that 
this  tax  should  be  repealed.  "It  is  perhaps  too  alarming  a 
view  to  take  that  retention  of  the  excess-profits  tax  will  cause  a 
panic,  but  that  it  will  result  in  serious  trouble  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  dispute,"  remarks  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  it  adds,  "defense  of  this  tax  is  now 
limited  to  the  demagog,  or  to  those  for  whom  danger-signals  have 

no  meaning."  But  its  repeal  would  mean 
a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  Linked  with  condemnation  of 
this  tax  is  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
surtaxes  on  saved  and  reinvested  incomes 
which  would  mean  a  further  loss  of  abou' 
a  quarter  of  a  billion. 

During  the  campaign  Republican  speak 

ers  declared  that  one  of  the  chief  needs- 

of  the  country  is  the  revision  of  taxation 

as  one  way  to  lower  the  cost  of  living 

restore  business  confidence,  and  stimulate 

enterprise.     Mr.   Paul  Clay,   writing  in 

Forbes  (New  York),  explains  how  excess- 

profits  taxes  and    enormous    supertaxes 

while  in  theory  paid  by  rich  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 

are  in  actual  practise  passed  on  to  all  consumers  in  such  a  waj 

that  the  burden  becomes  heavy  and  harmful  to  all.     We  read 

"As  a  rule  the  taxes  are  not  only  passed  along  to  the  public 
but  they  are  doubled  on  the  way.  A  lumber  producer,  for  ex- 
ample, strives  to  mark  up  the  price  of  lumber  enough  to  cover 
its  war-taxes,  so  that  the  furniture-maker  has  to  pay  higher  for 
his  raw  materials.  The  furniture-manufacturer,  in  turn,  add? 
to  his  selling  prices  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  plus  his 
own  war-taxes ;  and  the  retail  dealer  in  furniture  does  the  same 
thing  over  again.  Each  one  in  his  turn,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
his  margin  of  profit,  adds  to  his  prices  considerably  more  than  he 
thinks  will  be  required  to  meet  taxes.  Thus  by  the  time  the 
consumer  buys  the  furniture  the  war-taxes  concealed  in  the 
prices  of  it  have  been  at  least  doubled 

"The  excess-profits  tax  should  be  repealed  and  the  surtax 
reduced.  Both  represent  attempts  at  excessive  discrimination 
against  the  wealthy,  and  such  discrimination  is  defeating  it> 
own  aims.  Taxes  upon  the  captains  of  industry,  especially  when 
they  are  regarded  as  being  punitive,  are  passed  on  and  on  until 
they  reach  the  final  consumer,  and  swell  and  swell  all  the  time 
they  are  being  passed  along.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  especially 
objectionable,  because  it  was  intended  essentially  as  a  tax  on  war- 
profits,  whereas  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  war-profits. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  whether  we  wish  to  be  guided  by  mere 
selfish  expediency  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  economic  or  ethical 
principles  on  the  other,  we  are  bound  to  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  is  that  all  classes  of  our  people  would  be  better  off 
both  morally  and  financially  if  tho  excess-profits  taxes  were 
repealed  and  the  surtaxes  reduced." 
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A  recent  canvass  of  commercial  and  industrial  leaders  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  revealed  the  fact  that  "the  excess-profits 
tax  is  in  bad  favor  everywhere,"  and  that  in  many  sections, 

illy  in  the  New  England.  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North 

•.tral  SI  gross  -ales  tax  was  favorably  regarded  as  a 

*u:  An  organization  called  the  Tax  League  of  America 

i  D  formed  to  urge  this  device  as  the  basis  for  tax  revision 
by  the  new  Congress.  In  an  article  advocating  and  explain- 
ing this  plan,  Mr.  William  0.  Cornwell,  editor  of  The  Bache 
New  York),  argues  that  a  1  per  cent,  gross  sales 
tax.  or  tax  on  turnover,  would  produce  a  revenue  of  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  s.-,.(XX).000.000,  or  possibly  even  more,  and 
would  "not  add  over  J1.,  per  cent,  to  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, whereas  under  the  present  excess-profits  tax  not  less 
Khan  25  per  cent,  is  added."    Such  a  tax,  he  explains,  is  entirely 

liffen  in    from    the  irritating  tax      

>n  ntail  sales,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent collected  on  a  considerable 
dumber  of  articles,  and  which  is 
paid  directly  by  the  consumer. 
The  gross  sales  tax,  ho  says, 
vould  work  as  follows: 

"The  merchant  or  seller  would 
take  from  his  books  once  a  month 
the  total  amount  of  his  sales  and 
forward  the  statement  to  the  col- 
or with  his  check  for  1  per 
cent,  of  such  sales.  This  would  bo 
the  method  all  along  the  line. 

"So  you  will  Bee  thai  the  retail 
purchaser  would  never  know  any- 
thing about  the  tax.  or,  at  least,  not 
when  he  was  buying  the  goods. 
II'  might,  in  his  own  mind,  be- 
lieve that  somehow  lie  w;is  paying 
the  tax.  He  might  and  he  might 
not  be  paying  it.  That  would 
depend  upon  the  competition 
which  prevailed  in  that  article  at 
that  time,  if  it  were  being  over- 
produced and  there  was  a  surplus 
supply  of  it,  the  seller  would  cut 
the  price  a<  low  as  lie  could  afford 
to  do.  The  tax  would  be  treated 
as  an  overhead  charge,  like  freight 
or  rent,  and  the  merchant  would 
put  it  in  with  his  other  expena  s 
and    figure   out    the   price   to   bo 

charged,  adding  a  profit  as  large  or  small  as  he  could  make  it 
lad  lie  able  to  -ell  the  article  in  competition  with  other  sellers. 
We  have  had  for  years  an  illustration  of  how  smoothly  the 
thing  would  work,  in  our  lariff  law  operation,  where  the  duty  is 
Km*  times  paid  by  the  consumer  and  sometimes  not,  but  he  is 
■  \  in  the  transaction." 

The  revenue  from  this  tax,  he  goes  on  to  say,  would  be  suffi- 

■  ]..  rmil  'he  abolition  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  together 

•n  incomi  -.  "and  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 

mpt  incomes  un<ler  $4,000,  Sa.tXK),  or  even  $10,000."     Never- 

thelesB,  this  plan  was  voted  down  by  the  Tax  Committee  of  the 

tional  industrial  Conference  Hoard,  in  recent  session  in  New 

fork.     I'  was  objected  that  the  revenue  bureau  was  not  organ- 

1  to  administer  a  sales  tax.  thai   the  farmers  aro  opposed  to 

tad  that  it  could  not  be  pas*  d  on  in  all  cases  to  the  ultimate 

•  r.     Speaking  on  this  t «>pi<-  before  the  conference,  Mr. 

Otto  II.  Kahn  said  in  part : 

1  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  my  opinion 
ral   -ales  lax  is  the  mosl   unblushing  form 

of  a  consumption  tax.     The  busini  as  community  Bhould  hesitate 
to  •  bing  that  so  oh-,  iously  r<  lieves  them  of  a,  burden. 

We  are  coming  •  riod  that  will  force  us  to  re];,  on  exports 

•   and  n  of.      I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  put  on  a  tax,  like  the 
at  adds  to  the  OOSt  of  the  product.      Our  goods  must 
Tompete  with  goods  that  are  not  so  burdened.     It  bas  been  u 


in  other  countries  as  a  last  resort,  and  we  have  not  come  to 

that  as  yet. 

"A  gross  sales  or  turnover  tax  is  different  from  a  retail  sales 
tax.  I  do  not  think  the  same  objections  apply  to  the  retail 
sales  tax  as  to  the  gross  sales  tax.  But  I  would  not  use  eithet 
tax  unless  necessary."     ■ 

The  conference  was  further  assured  by  other  speakers  thai 
the  sales  tax  was  defective  because  it  could  not  be  easily  shifted 
in  a  declining  market,  in  which  case  it  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  sellers  whose  inventories  were  depreciating. 

Another  plan  that  failed  to  obtain  the  indorsement  of  the, 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  was  an  excise  tax  on  the 
privilege  of  holding  land.  This  plan  is  embodied  in  the  Ralston- 
Nolan  Revenue  Bill,  which  proposes  to  reduce  the  Federal  tax- 
burden  on  industry  by  25  per  cent,  and  to  substitute  for  it  b 

1  per  cent,  tax  on  the  privilege 
of  holding  land  and  natural 
resources  valued  (irrespective  of 
improvements)  at  over  $10,000 
Advocates  of  this  bill  argue  that 
it  will  "promote  industry,  extend 
development,  advance  enterprise 
increase  production,  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  living."  They  point 
out  that  while  total  land  valuer 
and  total  industrial  values  in  the 
United  States  are  each  aboui 
$140,000,000,000,  the  present  ta> 
on  industry  is  about  $4,000,000,000 
and  the  present  tax  on  landowner- 
ship  only  about  $000,000,000 
Under  this  bill,  they  estimate 
about  $3,000,000,000  would  be 
levied  on  industry  and  about 
$1,600,000,000  on  landownership 
Farmers,  especially,  should  sup 
port  this  bill,  they  argue — 

"Because  it  will  not  tax  uu 
farmer's  industry,  or  the  product? 
of  his  industry,  his  improvements 
his  thrift,  or  the  honest  earning? 
of  his  toil. 

"Because    all    farmers    whose 

total  land   holdings    (irrespective 

of    improvements)    amount  to  less  than   $10,000    (and  three 

fourths  of  our  farmers,  including  tenants,  own  loss  than  this 

amount  of  land)  will  be  exempt  under  this  bill. 

"Because  it  will  discourage  big  speculators,  land-grant  rail- 
roads, and  owners  of  cut-over  timber  tracts  from  holding  a  vasl 
empire  of  fertile  land  out  of  use,  thus  making  it  easier  for  out 
3,000,000  tenant-farmers  to  obtain  farm-homes  of  their  own. 

"Because  it  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  heavy  taxes  ol 
industry,  which  arc  passed  on  from  producer  to  consumer,  and 
which  are  now  reflected  in  the  high  price  of  commodities,  thm 
enabling  the  farmer  to  buy  his  goods— food,  clothing,  machinery 
tools,  fences,  building  materials,  etc. — at  a  greatly  reduced  prico 
"Because  it  will  loosen  the  grip  of  the  monopolists  of  out 
natural  resources — coal,  oil,  iron,  copper,  timber,  water-power, 
etc.— thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  secure  a  still  further  reductioD 
in  the  price  of  everything  he  buys. 

"Because  the  lowering  of  taxes  on  the  productive  processes, 
the  discouragement  of  vacant-lot  speculation  in  tho  cities,  and 
the  proper  development  of  our  idle  coal  and  mineral  deposits 
will  create  a  vastly  greater  market  for  all  farm  products,  and 
thereby  enable  the  farmer  to  procure  a  better  prico  for  what 
he  sells." 

Nevertheless,  wo  find  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moines)  a 
vigorous  condemnation  of  this  measure,  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
II.'  G.  Hathorn,  who  writes: 

"The  Ralston-Nolan  Bill  violates  the  principles  of  sound  and 
equitable  taxation,  first,  because  it  is  basod  on  the  theory  of 


"OH,  TROTZKY,  WHERE  IS  THY  STING!" 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 
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the  single  land  tax,  which  all  local  trials  have  proved  a  failure, 
and  which  has  never  even  had  a  trial  by  a  national  government 
of  recognized  stability;  secondly,  because  it  specifically  pro- 
vides exemption  for  one  class  of  invested  capital  and  imposes 
additional  burdens  on  another  class,  equally  deserving  of  ex- 
emption; thirdly,  because  it  empowers  the  Federal  Government 
to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  real  property,  a  taxing  function  which 
should    only    be    exercised    by    county,    municipal,    and    State 

governments 

"The  Ralston-Nolan  Bill  makes  no  attempt  to  eliminate 
objectionable  features  of  the  present  Federal  income-tax  law; 
it  merely  seeks  to  reduce  the  tax  paid  by  its  advocates,  and, 
without  suggesting  equitable  adjustment,  would  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  another  class  who  are  themselves  already  paying 
a  Federal  tax,  the  same  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  as  that 
paid  by  other  individuals,  industries,  and  business  concerns. 
With  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  all  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  the  advocates  of  this  bill  ignore  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  farmer's  capital  is  invested 
in  the  land  itself;  that  his  land 
is  no  more  liable  to  either  Fed- 
eral or  local  taxation  than  is  the 
capital  invested  in  any  other 
business    enterprise    or    indus- 


T! 


trial  pursuit;  and  that* the  bill 
specifically  provides  exemption 
from  Federal  taxation  for  one 
class  of  invested  capital,  and, 
with  no  color  of  right,  imposes 
a  heavy  additional  burden  on 
another  class,  equally  deserving 
of  consideration.  With  char- 
acteristic stupidity,  they  seek 
to  perpetrate  this  gross  injustice, 
and  thus  they  furnish  the  strong- 
est possible  incentive  to  every 
man  and  every  interest  gaining 
support  directly  or  indirectly 
from  agriculture  to  organize 
and  force  the  defeat  of  their 
aefarious  scheme." 

Among  the  tentative  propo- 
sals submitted  by  the  Tax  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  the  New  York 
Times  reports  the  following: 


V  ■  / 


Iv-  .•■■  ■--•■ 


"Increase  in  corporation 
Income  tax  from  10  to  16  per 
cent.,  with  abolition  of  present 

exemption  except  in  case  of  public  utilities,  subject  to  regu- 
lation, which  will  continue  to  pay  10  per  cent.,  with  an  estimated 
yield  of  $550,000,000. 

"First-class  postage  at  3  cents  with  estimated  yield  of 
$73,000,000. 

"Increase  in  stamp  taxes  from  twice  to  four  times  the  present 
rates,  giving  an  estimated  yield  of  $134,000,000. 

"Cigaret  tax  increased  from  $3  to  $5  per  thousand,  with  yield 
of  $70,000,000. 

"Tobacco  tax  increased  from  18  to  24  cents  per  pound,  with 
increase  of  $8,000,000. 

"  Increase  to  10  per  cent,  of  tax  on  musical  instruments,  candy, 
chewing-gum,  photographic  supplies,  soaps,  jewelry,  motion- 
picture  films,  and  all  articles  now  taxed  at  less  than  10  per  cent., 
giving  an  estimated  revenue  of  $70,000,000. 

"Increase  of  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  of  tax  on  perfumes,  cos- 
metics, patent  medicines,  etc.,  on  each  25  cents  of  valuation 
yielding  $6,500,000. 

"The  following  new  taxes  are  proposed: 

"On  sugar,  2  cents  per  pound,  estimated  yield,  $45,000,000. 

"  On  gasoline,  1  cent  per  gallon,  estimated  yield  of  $72,000,000. 

"On  tea,  10  cents  per  pound,  estimated  yield,  $10,000,000. 

"On  coffee,  2  cents  per  pound,  estimated  yield,  $28,000,000. 

"It  is  recommended  also  that  automobiles  and  motor-trucks 
shall  pay  a  special  annual  Federal  excise  tax  equivalent  to 
50  cents  per  horse-power. 

"  In  return  the  automobile  owner  would  obtain  a  Federal 
license  tag  good  for  use  in  all  States.  He  would  still  pay  the 
automobile  tax  in  his  own  State.  Tt  is  estimated  that  this  tax 
would  yield  $100,000,000." 


HOW   TO   AVOID   A   PANIC 

HE  "RAKE'S  PROGRESS"  of  business  from  inflation, 
extravagance,  and  high  prices,  through  the  successive 
stages  of  price-cutting,  deflation,  depression,  and  slump, 
is  likely  to  be  checked  before  it  reaches  the  final  catastrophe 
we  call  a  panic,  eminent  authorities  now  assure  us.  Price 
recessions  of  all  kinds  are  now  in  full  swing,  admit  the  financial 
journals,  but  there  is  found  no  striking  evidence  of  the  panic 
so  freely  predicted  a  few  months  ago.  As  "a  practical  man  of 
business,  the  head  of  the  greatest  single  enterprise  on  the  globe," 
Mr.  E.  H.  Gary  is  looked  upon  as  an  exceptionally  competent 
prognosticator  of  business  weather,  and  when  he  predicts  fair 
skies  the  editorial  echo  is  almost  deafening.  Mr.  Gary,  it  will 
be  remembered,  told  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at 

New  York,  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  that  "altho  this  is  a 
time  for  courage,  composure,  and 
caution,  the  business  skies  are 
practically  without  clouds." 
But,  the  head  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration continues,  "it  is  up  to 
the  business  men  and  women  to 
maintain  certain  and  continuous 
business  activity  in  satisfactory 
volume,  with  fair  and  reason- 
able profits."  If,  he  says, 
"there  should  be  a  serious  re- 
action and  depression,  which 
now  seems  improbable,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  those  who  arf 
connected  with  business  opera- 
tions or  others  who,  by  reason 
of  official  positions,  improperly 
interfere,  and  not  because  of  am 
fundamental  deficiencies  in  oui 
resources  and  opportunities.' 
Mr.  Gary  thinks  that  the  price 
reductions  now  going  on  in  the 
steel  business  are  "deeidedh 
helpful."  The  difficulty  in 
reaching  a  fair  and  lower  price- 
level  without  undue  disturbance  in  general  business  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  individual  wants  the  other  fellow  to  "make 
reductions — the  larger  the  better."  For,  "as  there  was  more 
or  less  a  scramble  for  higher  and  still  higher  prices  when  they 
were  advancing,  there  will  be  just  as  much  selfishness  in  the 
enforced  use  of  brakes  when  there  is  a  tendency  toward  decreasing 
prices."  Mr.  Gary  calls  upon  those  engaged  in  the  all-important 
steel  industry  to  "be  reasonable  and  just,  reducing  our  prices  if 
and  when  other  reductions  and  costs  permit,  and  then,  with  level 
heads,  clear  minds,  and  honest  convictions,  stand  solid  as  against 
panic  or  lack  of  confidence  in  the  industrial  situation." 

Altho  it  can  not  help  noting  that  "few  business  men  are  so 
confident"  as  Mr.  Gary,  "and  some  are  not  confident  at  all," 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  concludes  that  with  the  qualifications  named 
by  the  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  a  panic  can  be  avoided: 

"Indeed,  those  who  can  not  see  a  wholly  bright  outlook  base 
their  fears  chiefly  on  this  official  interference  against  which  wp 
can  have  no  possible  guaranty. 

"Unfortunately,  the  demagog  has  the  ear  of  a  very  large 
section  of  our  electorate.  He  is  not  a  thinker.  lie  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  commercial  conditions.  But  his  argument  that 
whatever  is  must  necessarily  be  wrong,  finds  plenty  of  listeners. 
If  he  could  be  silenced,  and  if  the  American  people  would  make 
up  its  collective  mind  to  let  business  alone  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  highest  hopes  of  sane  men  would  be  realized." 

In  order  that  readjustment   may  proceed  without   disaster. 


/V*<6*n*-rtZ*«&^f 


GOING  DRY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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Koston     News    Bureau,    commenting    on    the    Gary 
•  eh, 

\\ .  caution  and  composure  during  the  readjustment, 

onfidenoe  in  the  longer  future.     We  need  to  cultivate 

ration  among  classes,  as  with  labor,  to  cooperate  in  busi- 

s  for  greater  stability,  to  guard  against  destructive  agitation 

ind  propaganda.     And  we  must  not  shrink  from  our  respective 

-bans   in   readjustment — -which  just    DOW   is   mostly   exprest  in 

aria 

Judge  Gary's  warning  that  business  men  have  it  in  their  power 
ward  off  or  to  bring  on  a  panic,  is  emphatically  indorsed  by 
he  New  York  I  hieh  -ays: 

"  Panic  conditions  can  only  he  produced  by  the  obstruction  of 

he  channels  of  distribution  by  those  who  believe  that  prices  can 

igain   i  d  up.     Certain   middlemen  and  distributers  are 

lhle,  as  markets  are  now    organized,  to  throw  whole  industries 

Into    partial    or    semi-idleness.     These    must   be    persuaded   or 

ramed  by  the  buying  public  and  whatever  influences  can  be 

brought    to  bear.     At    the  lower  price  level,  to  which  we  must 

.  itably  come,  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  system  of 

he  count  r\    can  proceed  -without   serious  delay. 

"The  absurdity  of  curtailing  production  while  human  needs 
•emain  unsatisfied  is  more  widely  realized  than  it  used  to  be. 
I'h.  presenl  machinery  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  can 
■ontintie  to  justify  itself  only  if  the  periodic  curtailments  which 
have  caused  so  much  suffering  in  years  passed  can  be  mini- 
mized or  altogether  avoided.  If  business  men  desire  to  check 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  other  violently  radical  doctrines 
they  can  not  do  better  than  to  avoid,  at  whatever  momentary 
Sacrifice,  anything  resembling  a  shutdown  of  industry.  And 
If  the  calamity  of  reduced  wages  is  to  be  avoided — as  it  ought 
to  1h-  the  obligation  falls  on  labor  to  do  its  full  share  in  main- 
taining production." 

1  3  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  that  some  industries  face  a  choice 

between  busini  —  stability  and  quick  profits.     As  we  read: 

"Judge  Gary's  advice  that  steel  prices  be  revised  downward 
by  voluntary  action  of  the  steel-manufacturers  stands  out  in 
marked  oontrasl  with  the  action  of  numerous  textile  manu- 
facturer- in  the  Bast,  who  have  shut  down  their  mills  in  order 
that  an  artificially  created  shortage  may  counteract  the  refusal 
to  buy  at  high  prices.  The  wool  and  cotton  manufacturers  are 
risking  the  business  -lability  of  the  country  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sure  of  their  profits  during  the  coming  year.  Judge  Gary 
i-  willing  to  risk  the  1921  profit-  of  his  own  corporation  in  order 
to  make  -lire  of  business  stability. 

"Textfle-mannfacturers  plead  a  lack  of  orders  as  the  reason 
for  shutting  down  their  mill-,  but  they  could  stimulate  orders 
quickly  enough  if  they  would  reduce  prices.  Orders  have  fallen 
off  because  the  people  object  toexorbitanl  prices.  No  good  can 
th<  country,  nor  in  the  long  run  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves    bj   entering  an  endurance  test  with  the  public — 

.1  to  produce." 

Th'  V  '  "*  ork  Jo  rnal  of  ( 'omnu  rce  preaches  a  similar  sermon 
(nun  th  text  furnished  bj  Mr.  Gary.  The  sooner  the  "inevit- 
able and  desirabh  "  readjustment  of  prices  is  carried  through 
U>  its  f ulfilmenl  tin   I-  read;      probably  it  would  all  bo 

ad  not  man.,  lin.  -  of  industry  determined  to  maintain 
their  prices  if  thej  could,  and,  through  agreement  or  otherwise, 
hold  out    to  the  last    moment    against   reductions."     This  im- 

papi  r  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  results 
of  the  pn  -•  at  di  Sat  ion: 

■  n  the  present  situation  coming  and  have 

pared  for  it.     They  will  go  through  the  presenl  readjustment 

ronger  and  better  than  before.     There  was 

,  ishrooi  b  of  «  tit.  rprises  during  the  war  which  sprang 

Beit  ni  capital  and  many  of  which  probably  can 

.definitely  in  operation  when  they  are  deprived 

of  •  i  constantly  rising  price-.     There 

iuld    a7id    will    be    full    sympathy    with    concern-    of    this  class 

individual!;       I  rom  'lie  general  I  andpoint,  however, 

■  I   i  ed  'hat   those  enterprises  which  are  not 

and   which  do   not    possess  essential   stability 

il«l   from  tii  me,  be  subjected  to  t.e-t-  which  will  show 


their  suitability  to  survive.  They  should  and  undoubtedly  will 
be  given  full  consideration  by  tho  banks,  and  those  which  have 
been  satisfactorily  managed  will  be  able  to  make  good  their 
place.  Others  which  are  not  in  that  fortunate  position  would 
doubtless  have  to  retire  sooner  or  later,  and  if  so  the  exact  time 
of  the  change  is  not  fundamentally  important." 

The  people  of  this  country  have  every  reason  to  have  confidenct 
in  the  business  future,  observed  Judge  Gary  in  his  New  Yorl; 
speech,  and  he  continued: 

"They  need  not  be  discouraged  nor  impatient.  They  hav* 
only  to  look  about  them  and  study  the  facts  and  figures.  W( 
have  recently  had  opportunity  to  read  the  report  of  the  Controlle) 
of  the  Currency.  He  informs  us  that  the  resources  of  all  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  break  all  records  and  exceed  tht 
combined  bank  assets  of  all  other  leading  nations  of  the  world 
and  that  they  now  amount  to  $53,079,108,000,  not  includine 
Federal  Reservo  banks!  " 


THE   BUILDING   HOLD-UP 

CONSPIRACY,  PROFITEERING,  bribery,  corruptioL 
blackmail,  and  "graft  on  a  royal  scale"  that  makes  the 
late  convict  Sam  Parks  seem  "only  a  cheap  grafter/ 
enter  into  the  intolerable  aud  scandalous  building  situation  ii> 
New  York  City,  according  to  testimony  before  tho  Legislative 
Housing  Committee.  The  metropolitan  press  appear  to  accept 
the  revelations  without  much  question  as  to  their  face  value 
approve  tho  summoning  of  a  special  grand  jury  to  deal  with 
legal  aspects  of  the  investigation,  and  insist,  as  we  read  in 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  "the  inquiry  should  be  prosecuted 
with  utmost  vigor  and  guilty  parties  brought  to  justice,  no 
matter  who  they  be."  Mayor  Hylan  canceled  contracts  foi 
the  new  ftfi.000,000  court-house  when  it  appeared  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  "system"  had  proffered  political  support  of 
labor-unions  if  he  would  sign  certain  bids.  Labor  men  arc 
quoted  as  saying  that  collusion  and  graft  are  not  merely  local. 
In  any  event,  adds  the  New  York  Globe,  "what  affects  New  York 
will  directly  and  indirectly  affect  conditions  elsewhere."  And 
Attorney-General  Palmer,  promising  all  possible  cooperation 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  with  Samuel 
Untermyer,  chief  counsel  for  the  investigating  committee,  refers 
to  Federal  suits  already  instituted  against  cement-manufacturers 
and  hardwood-manufacturers  under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Act.  The  Topeka  Capital  concludes  that  the  investigation 
early  bears  out  the  charge  of  "  tho  existence  of  a  combine  or  trust 
of  employers  and  labor-unions  which  holds  up  the  building  trades 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  also  justifies  the  repeated 
charge  that  building  trades  labor-unions  are  ciooked  in  tho 
large  cities.  Employers  in  New  York  have  been  subjected  to 
so  much  nagging  annoyance  by  crooked  loaders  of  labor-unions 
in  the  building  trades  that  they  have  succumbed  to  tho  tempta- 
tion to  strike  a  corrupt  bargain  with  these  leaders."  Tho  tes- 
timony showed  on  the  one  hand  a  system  of  "insurance"  at  J 
to  4  per  cent,  of  contract  prices  among  building  trades  employers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  system  under  which  after  payment  of 
£25.000  no  strike  was  called  against  the  contractor  who  was 
i  breatened. 

The  New  York  World  is  credited  by  other  Now  York  papers 
with  having  prest  this  investigation  to  a  head  under  the  volun- 
teer leadership  of  Mr.  Untermyer.  Two  World  editorials  on  tho 
first  results  deal  with  the  "high  spots"  of  evidence.  The  World 
sees  "At  the  Bottom  of  tin-  Housing  Crisis,"  first,  that  the 
plumbing  contractors  of  Greater  New  York  "are  associated  for 
mutual  profit,  protection,  and  elimination  of  unfair  competition'' 
through  a  certain  lawyer.     Then, 

"Tho  building-stono  contractors  aro  associated  for  like  pur- 
poses through  the  same  person. 
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"The  large  contractors  who  install  steam-heating,  boiler,  and 
ventilating  apparatus  are  associated  for  like  purposes  also 
through  the  same  person. 

"All  three  of  these  associated  employing  trades  are  further 
banded  together  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employees  in  these  trades  are  similarly 
associated  through  the  Building  Trades  Council. 

"What  the  declared  purposes  of  these  contractors'  associations 
mean  is  of  course  well  understood.  They  are  to  eliminate  all 
competition  and  mutualize  the  profits  of  a  monopoly  whose 
division  with  the  employees  in  some  degree  is  compelled  by  the 
Building  Trades  Council.  How  the  thing  is  done  will  develop 
as  Mr.  Untermyer's  searching  examination  proceeds." 

In  the  evidence  regarding  "strike-fixing"  The  World  writes  of 
"Labor  Enslaved  by  Grafters,"  as  follows: 

"Since  the  days  of  Sam  Parks  it  has  been  popularly  supposed 
that  the  buying  and  selling  of  strikes  in  the  New  York  building 
trades  had  ceased.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  blackmailing 
practise  has  been  a  recognized  Chicago  industry,  to  which  of 
late  murder  and  assault  have  been  added,  but  with  the  fate  of 
Parks,  dying  in  prison,  we  have  been  assured  that  his  system  was 
no  longer  possible  here,  no  matter  what  conditions  to  the  west- 
ward might  be. 

"It  now  appears  from  testimony  and  confessions  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Lockwood  Committee's  inquiry  that  Sam 
Parks  was  a  cheap  grafter  and  that  so-called  strikes  which  he 
would  have  settled  for  $250  can  not  in  these  prosperous  days  be 
called  off  for  less  than  $25,000.  Evidence  already  at  hand 
shows  that  a  strike  on  a  big  structure  in  Seventh  Avenue  in- 
volving various  unions  was  adjusted  without  consulting  the  men 
as  soon  as  the  builder  had  paid  the  price  secretly  agreed  upon. 

"The  spokesmen  for  the  unions  who  are  raising  the  cry  that 
this  investigation  is  inspired  by  capitalistic  influences  are  doing 
organized  labor  a  sorry  service.  Nothing  that  the  meanest  cap- 
italist ever  proposed  or  did  could  be  so  destructive  of  working- 
men's  rights  as  bondage  to  brigands  who  first  deprive  labor  of 
employment  and  then  of  honor  and  liberty     It  is  the  supreme 
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GOOD   HUNTING. 
— Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

duty  of  organized  labor  to  the  public  and  to  itself  to  demand  tho 
most  searching  investigation  of  this  scandal." 

Mr.   Untermyer's   statement   of   purpose   to   run   down   the 
"organized  raid  upon  the  building  industry"  is  widely  quoted: 


"What  we  intend  to  show  is  a  banding  together  among  the 
material-men,  first,  in  separate  associations  in  each  line  of  thirty- 
two  lines  engaged  in  building  materials  from  the  manufacturer 
down  to  the  retailer;  and  then  banding  together  of  the  different 
associations  under  the  head  of  the  Building  Materials  Employers' 
Association;  and  then  we  purpose  to  show  that  not  only  has 


CORNERED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

labor  been  dragnetted  into  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  many 
instances,  but  that  employers  have  been  dragnetted  and  forced 
into  certain  of  these  associations  by  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  so  that  if  an  employer  and  building- 
materials  man  does  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  association 
that  agrees  on  prices,  and  distributes  orders,  he  may,  altho  he 
is  employing  only  union  labor,  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find 
his  men  one  by  one  pulled  away  from  his  job.  It  is  a  case  of 
you  tickle  me  and  I  tickle  you,  as  between  these  organizations, 
each  one  strengthenng  the  other,  all  at  the  expense  of  organized 
labor." 

Furthermore  Mr.  Untermyer  says  that  "there  is  not  a  city  or 
town  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  the  material-men  do 
not  agree  on  prices.  There  is  also  a  national  association,  as  well 
as  State  associations,  of  lumbermen,  cement-manufacturers, 
brick-manufacturers,  and  the  like,  and  all  the  way  down  the  line 
these  despotic,  rock-ribbed  combinations  exist,  under  cover  of 
which  the  material-men  have  made  many  times  more  exorbitant 
profits  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade."  The  scope 
of  the  Lockwood  Committee's  investigation  includes  not  only 
these  alleged  unlawful  combinations,  but  extends  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  of  savings-banks  and  insurance-company 
investments  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  funds 
for  building. 

"If  this  hearing  is  one  which  labor  should  welcome,"  comments 
the  New  York  Globe,  "it  is  one  which  the  public  should  welcome 
even  more  warmly." 

"Mr.  LTntermyer  may  still  be  at  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
He  has  opened  the  way,  however,  for  State  and  Federal  agents, 
and  if  he  can  shock  the  public,  they  can  serve  it.  The  way  is 
open,  thanks  to  Mr.  Untermyer,  to  convictions.  Convictions 
can  be  made  the  means  of  purging  New  York  building  organiza- 
tions and  of  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  for  keeping  them- 
selves clean.  The  importance  of  honest  construction  to  New 
York  is  evident.  Dishonest  construction  has  been  perhaps  the 
biggest  factor  in  inflated  housing  costs.  Once  it  is  eliminated 
we  may  reach  an  absurd  housing  millennium.  Under  an  on- 
lightened  state  policy  we  actually  may  be  able  to  secure  houses 
at  reasonable  costs  and  for  possiblo  rentals." 
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"After  this  the  public  must  be  prepared  for  anything."  suggests 
the  New  York  Erening  Post,  which  finds  it  apparent  that 
"building  contractors  and  certain  labor  representatives  have 
been  taking  shameful  advantage  of  the  desperate  need  for  more 
housing." 

"The  dealers  in  building  materials  arc  to  be  investigated;  we 
muv  he  ready  for  disclosures  that  some  have  formed  combines 
for  conscienceless  profiteering.     Those  who  furnish  capital  for 
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BlILT  ON   SAND. 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

building  should  be  called;  the  gossip  about  usurious  'bonuses' 
and  other  payments  needs  looking  into.  A  situation  in  which 
the  city's  poor  are  being  pushed  down  into  almost  uninhabitable 
tenements,  in  which  rents  that  spell  acute  hardship  are  being 
demanded  of  thousands,  has  attracted  the  vultures  who  always 
try  to  prey  upon  need  and  misfortune." 

In  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"If  one-half  of  what  is  suggested  turns  out  to  be  actuality,  the 

Lofkwood  Committee  will  have  to  its  credit  the  exposure  of  a 

i       ;li;irly  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  and  flagrant  instance  of  prof- 

ring,  and  one  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  law  is  amply 

sufficient. 

''The  burden  of  the  housing  shortage  has  fallen  mainly  upon 
the  poor,  who  were  already  sorely  prest  by  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  result  is  registered  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  Health  Department.  There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
infant  mortality  from  'respiratory  and  contagious  diseases' 
which  are  caused  mainly  by  'close  and  indiscriminate  contact.' 
The  department  attributes  the  increase  to  'the  present  housing 
situation,  which  has  necessitated  the  doubling  up  of  families,' 
making  it  impossible  properly  to  isolate  contagion. 

There  has  long  been  a  rumor  of  illegal  combinations  in  the 
building  trade;  and  it  lias  even  been  estimated  that  they  have 
added  a  full  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  construction.  Such  a 
situation  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  cope  with,  and  gnat  credit  is 
due  to  The  World  for  attacking  it  and  to  Mr.  Untermyer  for  his 
vigorous   cooperation." 

"The  shadow  of  Sam  Parks  falls  once  more  on  the  building 
trades,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"This  time  will  the  contractors  have  sense  enough  to  seourgo 

vicious  associates?     Will  the  anions,  on  the  other  hand, 

protect  honest  contractors?     Not  by  investigations,  or  even  by 

proseeutions,  will  the  building  trade,  on  either  side  be  cleansed. 
The  organizations  of  employers  and  the  organizations  of  em- 
ployees muat  in  the  main  do  the  work." 


THE   RAILROADS'   NEW   FIGHT 

THE  "PUBLIC-BE-DAMNED"  attitude  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  the  counsels  of  present-day  railway 
kings — kings,  by  the  way,  who  realize  that  their  mon- 
archy has  become  a  limited  one  and  may  cease  to  be  a  monarchy 
at  all.  Since  the  public  is  recognized  as  judge,  regidator,  money- 
lender, partner,  employer,  and  possible  Lord  High  Executioner, 
it  must  be  taken  into  complete  confidence;  the  public  must 
understand  that  private  ownership  is  becoming  more  efficient, 
that  present  regulations  hamper  railroad  development,  that 
present  revenues  are  inadequate,  that  better  railroad  facilities 
are  essential  to  national  prosperity,  that  such  facilities  can  only 
be  provided  by  funds  from  the  public's  pocket,  and  that  these 
funds  will  come  out  of  our  taxes  unless  business  men  will  lend 
money  to  the  railroads  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  unless  the  roads 
are  allowed  to  make  profits  enabling  them  to  offer  tempting 
terms  to  investors.  These  are  tho  things  that  railway  officials 
aro  now  telling  the  public  in  newspaper  interviews  and  state- 
ments to  the  press.  The  New  York  Tribune  prints  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  railroad  presidents  tell  us  just  whero  the  roads 
stand  and  just  how  we  can  help  them  to  make  good.  Journals 
like  The  Railway  Age  insist  continually  on  the  need  for  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  railroading  and  point  to  evidences 
of  considerable  progress  in  this  direction.  All  possible  publicity 
is  being  given  to  reports  of  greater  speed  in  moving  and  loading 
freight-cars.  "While  the  advocates  of  government  operation 
are  finding  fault  with  the  management  of  the  railways  under 
private  operation,  the  railroads  are  going  ahead,"  says  The 
Railway  Age,  "making  records  of  increased  efficiency  that  are 
vindicating  the  wisdom  of  tho  public  in  having  them  returned 
to  private  operation."  Last  August,  we  are  told,  more  car-loads 
of  freight  were  handled  than  in  any  previous  August.  According 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  figures,  "in  spite  of 
the  'outlaw'  railroad  strikes,  tho  total  amount  of  freight  handled 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1920  was  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  of  any  preceding  year,  being  249, 000, 000, 000  tons  carried 
one  mile  as  compared  with  247,500,000,000  ton-miles  in  1918 
and  213,000,000,000  ton-miles  in  1919.  The  Railway  Age  thinks 
it  safe  to  predict  that  the  amount  of  freight  handled  in  the 
entire  year  of  1920  will  bo  greater  than  any  earlier  year  in  his- 
tory, "for  the  number  of  cars  loaded  week  by  week  still  con- 
tinues to  show  increases  over  the  corresponding  weeks  of  previous 
years."  The  latest  figures  sent  out  by  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  cover  the  week  ending  October  9,  when  1,009,- 
787  freight-cars  were  loaded,  as  compared  with  982,171  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1919,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly 
34,000  over  the  week  ending  October  2.  The  week's  total,  we 
are  told,  has  once  only  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  rail- 
roads. Railway  men  quoted  in  tho  press  also  call  attention  to 
the  elimination  of  congestion  in  freight  terminals.  The  number 
of  cars  held  was  reduced  from  140,070  on  September  1  to  41,135 
on  October  8,  and  of  these  about  18,000  were  held  at  ports  for 
sea-borno  freight.  July  figures  show  tho  largest  daily  freight 
mileage  since  October,  1919,  an  increase  of  two  miles  per  car  per 
day  over  the  previous  month.  There  has  been  a  steady  gain  in 
this  direction,  and,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"when  it  is  remembered  that  a  gain  of  one  mile  per  day  is  the 
equivalent  in  efficiency  of  an  addition  of  100,000  freight-cars 
for  the  equipment  of  the  entire  country,  the  significance  of  the 
showing  can  be  understood."  All  this,  continues  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "points  to  a  steady  restoration  of  efficiency,  and, 
taken  with  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  hands  on  tho  roads 
and  the  consequent  release  of  labor  for  use  elsewhere,  suggests 
that  the  roads  are  making  that  desired  progress  toward  normal 
conditions  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  essential  if  tht 
nation  is  to  get  back  to  a  sound  basis  of  business  and  organization 
So  much  for  tho  efficiency  of  the  railroads  under  present 
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conditions.  Further  improvement  requires  the  help  of  the 
public,  agree  the  railroad  executives  whose  views  have  been 
obtained  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  the  final  article  in  this 
series,  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Mr.  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives,  says  that  shippers  can  speed  up  railroad 
transportation  by  releasing  cars  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr. 
Cuyler  tells  how  "in  many  cities,  as  a  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  car-service  committee  and  shippers,  hundreds  of 
car-loads  of  freight  have  been  put  in  storage  to  release  cars  for 
the  legitimate  office  of  transportation."  Traffic  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of  trade  are  helping  the  rail- 
roads to  this  end.  Not  only  does  this  add  to  transportation 
facilities,  but  "it  is  even  more  important  as  showing  a  new  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness.  It  means  that  the  public  is  giving  the 
railroads  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do."  Similarly, 
President  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  sees — 

"Many  signs  which  indicate  that  the  public  is  growing  more 
friendly  and  anxious  to  help  the  railroads;  that  railroad  labor  is 
settling  down  and  will  henceforth  render  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay,  and  that  the  railroads  and  the  public  will  not  be 
troubled  so  much  in  the  future  with  sporadic  strikes;  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  apply  the  new  trans- 
portation act  liberally  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
railroads,  which  will  mean  that  the  tide  of  money  will  again  flow 
toward  railroad  securities.  When  these  things  become  realities, 
the  great  railroad  crisis  will  remain  only  as  a  memory." 

President  Gorman,  of  the  Rock  Island,  finds  hope  in  his  belief 
that  public  sentiment  in  the  Southwest  "is  more  friendly 
to  the  railroads  now  than  it  has  been  in  many  years  before." 
President  Byram,  of  the  Milwaukee,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul,  and 
President  Budd,  of  the  Great  Northern,  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  more  intensive  use  of  existing  equipment.  President  Felton, 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  takes  up  the  question  of  addi- 
tional trackage  to  handle  the  additional  rolling-stock  essential 
for  the  country's  transportation  needs.  While  the  railroad 
business  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  but  a  small  increase  in  facilities  for  handling  it,  including 
sidings,  yard-tracks,  and  new  double  trackage,  as  well  as  new 
signal  systems,  shops,  roundhouses,  and  stations.  "Will  the 
railroads  provide  the  additional  facilities  needed?"  he  asks,  and 
the  answer  is:  "They  will  if  they  are  able.  Their  ability  to  do 
so,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  will  depend  upon  their  ability 
to  raise  new  capital,  and  this  upon  the  net  return  they  earn." 
President  A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Central,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  railroad  profits  are  limited  to  6  per 
cent.  Other  securities  are  now  paying  much  more  than  this, 
and  "human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  average  investor  will 
not  sacrifice  his  income  by  taking  railroad  securities  in  order  that 
transportation  may  be  provided."  So  it  seems  to  Mr.  Smith 
that — 

"The  practical  way  to  supply  this  lack  is  for  business  men 
to  lay  aside  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  their  surplus  revenues 
to  be  invested  in  railroad  securities.  This  would  simplify  the 
difficult  problem  of  financing  railroad  additions  and  betterments. 
And  it  would  be  sound  business  sense;  for  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
invest  money  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  for  example,  which  as- 
sures a  yield  of  good  profits  when  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  materials  and  of  getting  the  finished 
product  to  a  market  at  the  right  time,  owing  to  lack  of  trans- 
portation on  an  overburdened  railroad,  may  turn  the  promise 
of  profit  into  a  loss?" 

W.  H.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Wabash  Board  of  Directors, 
has  a  different  solution  for  this  problem  of  railroad  credit.  New 
capital,  he  notes,  can  not  be  borrowed  under  present  conditions 
at  less  than  8  per  cent.,  but  the  Esch-Cummins  Law  "limits  the 
railways  as  a  whole  to  an  average  return  of  6  per  cent.;  some 
must  necessarily  be  below  this  average.  If  new  capital  can  be 
procured  only  by  paying  8  per  cent.,  and  all  capital  (new  and 


old)  can  earn  only  6  per  cent.,  every  investment  of  new  capital 
secured  will  diminish  the  return  on  old  capital."  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Williams  continues,  "that  such  progressive 
reduction  would  spell  bankruptcies,  receiverships,  and  probably 
government  ownership;  the  latter  the  worst  public  disaster  of 
all,  but  perhaps  not  undesirable  from  the  selfish  point  of  view 
of  mere  owners  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds."  What  is  neces- 
sary is  legislation  allowing  a  "more  liberal  average  return  than 
the  6  per  cent,  allowed  by  the  present  law."  Then,  "should 
interest-rates  diminish,  the  return  allowed  under  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  might  be  diminished  with  them." 

Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  emphasizes  the  need  of  cooperation 
among  the  public,  the  railroads,  and  the  railroad  employees. 
Now  that  many  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  unregulated  compe- 
tition have  gone  never  to  return,  he  believes  that  such  coopera- 
tion will  bring  a  solution  of  the  vexatious  problems  confronting 
the  railroads.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  is  not  content  with  generalities, 
but  has  a  specific  program,  telling  exactly  how  each  of  the  three 
partners  in  the  American  railroad  business  can  contribute  to  the 
success  of  this  greatest  and  most  important  of  our  industries. 
He  says: 

"The  directions  in  which  the  public  can  help  are: 

"1.  To  consent  to  increases  of  minimum  car-load  weights. 
Loading  cars  to  capacity  is  impossible  under  existing  car-load 
minimums,  which  can  not  be  increased  without  the  consent  of 
regulating  commissions.  Improvement  has  been  made,  but 
there  is  room  for  much  more. 

"2.  To  modify  laws  limiting  length  of  freight-trains  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  unnecessary  men  on  freight-trains, 
etc. 

"3.  To  agree  to  such  reduction  of  speed  of  freight-trains  and 
reasonable  detentions  of  small  shipments  as  will  insure  full 
car-loads. 

"Very  satisfactory  increases  in  car-  and  train-loads  during 
Federal  railroad  administration  have  been  surrendered,  under 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  since  the  return  of  the  roads. 

"4.  To  consent  to  reduction  of  free  time,  restriction  of  recon- 
signment  privileges,  milling  in  transit,  etc.  In  the  days  of  cut- 
throat competition  abuses  sprang  up  that  resulted  in  unreason- 
able detention  of  cars  at  destination,  and  in  transit,  that  should 
not  be  tolerated  under  regulated  competition. 

"5.  To  modify  regulations  imposing  punitive  overtime  rates. 

"Acting  jointly,  officers  and  employees  can  bring  about: 

"1.  A  friendly  understanding  and  more  harmonious  coopera- 
tion between  officers  and  all  classes  of  employees;  and  above 
all  a  thorough  realization  of  the  obligation  of  public  service,  to 
which  they  owe  absolute  loyalty;  otherwise  expenditures  of 
money,  however  liberal,  will  fail  to  secure  satisfactory  operating 
efficiency. 

"2.  Increased  safety  of  life  and  property  by  formulating 
proper  rules  and  strictly  obeying  them. 

"3.  Prompter  and  more  careful  handling  of  freight-cars  in 
switching  yards,  stations,  and  terminals  in  order  to  reduce  the 
enormous  expenditures  and  loss  of  service  through  frequent 
shopping. 

"4.  Conservation  of  fuel  by  educating  employees  in  its 
economical  use  and  then  strictly  following  prescribed  practise. 

"Factors  largely  or  wholly  in  the  control  of  railroad  officers  are: 

"1.  Conservation  of  fuel  by  the  application  of  superheaters 
and  feed-water  heaters  on  locomotives. 

"2.  Reductions  of  grades  and  curves. 

"3.  Substitution  of  heavier  modern  for  light,  obsolete 
locomotives. 

"4.  Increased  shop  facilities  with  drastic  weeding  out  of 
obsolete  and  installation  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  tools. 

"5.  Close  study  of  equipment  design  and  elimination  of 
every  pound  of  unnecessary  dead-weight  without  sacrifice  of 
strength  or  safety. 

"6.  Increase  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  main  tracks. 

"7.  Construction  of  more  passing  sidings  and  terminals. 

"8.  Introduction  of  power  freight-handling  devices. 

"9.  Adjustment  of  passenger-train  schedules  to  provide  ade- 
quate service  and  eliminate  expensive,  unremunerative  trains. 

"10.  Common  use  of  track  and  terminal  facilities  wherever 
possible  without  detriment  to  owning  line." 
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TO    DIVERT   IMMIGRANTS    FROM   THE 
CITIES   TO   THE    FARMS 

FACING  MASS  IMMIGRATION  limited  only  by  the 
*oity  of  transatlantic  vessels,  and  with  some  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  of  L921  exceeding  the  prewar 
million  mark.  Commissioner  Wallis  is  widelj  commended  for 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Immigrant  Distribution  at  Ellis  Island. 
M  i'di  can  be  done,  ho  believes,  to  prevenl  undesirable  segregation 


COMMISSIONER  FREDERICK   K.  WALLIS, 

Who  is  wrestling  with    the   problem   of  getting  our  Immigrants 

■   t«i   the   farm-.,  where  I  lure   is  a  crying  need  for  laborers. 


In  eities  and  to  meet  the  strong  demand  for  desirable  immigrants 
in  farming  anil  mining  districts  throughout  t  lie  country.  Repre- 
from  such  industrial  cities  as  Detroit  and  Akron  have 
urged  the  Commissioner  to  divert  immigrants  elsewhere 
so  far  as  possible.  The  Baltimore  News  represents  many  expres- 
sions of  editorial  approval  in  Baying:    "A  little  friendly  assistance 

and  advice  at  the  port  of  entry  \\  ill  be  grateful  to  the  immigrants, 

rely  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  saved  the  disappointment  of 

going  to  industrial  centers  v. here  there  is  little  present  prospect 

OTk.      It  will  abo  help  to  prevenl   still  further  crowding  into 

bed  districts  and  incidentally  the  growth  of  conditions 
which  might   had   to  discontent."     The  Springfield  Republican 
•s  out  that  "the  bureau's  functions  will  be  advisory  only, 
under  the  limitations  of  the  statutes,  but   it   is  evident   that   the 
A-hich  the  Government  can  furnish  from  its  unique  van- 
rand  will  be  much  more  definite  and  comprehensive  than 
forded  by  the  various  welfare  organizations  represented 
at  •  d.     It  is  proposed  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  and 

mployment  bureau-  in  developing  the  new  bureau's  policy 
and  -;.  stem  in  the  interest  both  of  the  special  need,  of  each  region 
and  of  t 
But  how  immigrants  are  to  be  induced  to  take  up  farming 


in  the  United  States  troubles  some  editors.  Newcomers  from 
European  agricultural  regions  flock  to  the  cities,  observes  the 
Washington  Herald,  expecting  to  "make  their  pile"  from  city 
wages  and  go  back  home.  The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau 
"can  not,  as  might  have  been  done  thirty  years  ago,  offer  the 
incomers  good  arable  land,  free  for  settlement." 

"Most  of  that  land  is  gone,  and  the  little  left  is  so  far  from 
our  ports  of  entry  that  it  would  cost  a  settler  almost  as  much 
to  reach  it  as  to  buy  a  fair-sized  farm  nearer  to  hand.  Perhaps 
something  might  be  done  by  placing  immigrants  on  the  aban- 
doned farms  of  Xew  England  and  the  Hast. 

"Farm  labor  is  needed  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  South.  But  farm  labor  does  not  appeal  to  the 
adventurer  from  Europe  in  search  of  the  golden  gains  which 
In1  has  been  told  lie  ready  for  any  man  who  enters  the  United 
Slates.  It  will  be  the1  task  of  the  new  distributer  of  immigra- 
tion to  make  the  rewards  of  farm  labor  seem  more  attractive 
than  those  of  the  sweatshop.  It  should  be  easy,  but  it  never 
has  been." 

In  agreement  with  many  other  papers  the  Dallas  Journal 
approves  turning  immigrants  to  agricultural  pursuits  under  con- 
ditions that  will  render  them  more  "susceptible  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Americanism,"  aid  in  restoring  the  population  balance 
between  country  and  town,  and  "increase  the  nation's  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs,  while  putting  the  immigrant  on  the  road  to 
independence."     The  Kansas  City   Times  thinks  that — 

"It  is  not  altogether  a  problem  of  turning  the  immigrant  to 
the  farm.  There  are  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  South,  where  the  foreigner  might 
thrive  to  considerably  better  advantage  than  in  the  crowded 
conditions  of  the  metropolis." 

The  Cleveland  Ohio  Farmer,  however,  sees  special  organized- 
labor  propaganda  in  all  these  plans  to  switch  the  immigrant 
from  the  city-  to  the  country.  It  criticizes  Assistant  Secretary 
Post,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  exprest  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  altho  de- 
claring his  disbelief  in  further  restriction  of  immigration.  Mr. 
Post  recognizes  that  cheap  labor  standards  of  European  immi- 
grants constitute  a  serious  menace  to  organized  labor  over  here. 
He  says:  "Why  divert  them  into  industry  when  there  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  preempted  public  land  lying  idle?  Tax  the 
owners  out  of  this  land.  Throw  it  on  the  public  market,  and  put 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  workers.  Divert  the  immigration 
from  Ihe  factory  to  the  farm."  There  you  have  it!  exclaims 
The  Ohio  Farmer: 

"Protect  organized  labor  and  (urn  the  newcomers  out  to  raise 
farm  products  so  that  high  wages  in  the  industries  will  bo  further 
favored  with  low-priced  food.  This  seems  to  be  the  established 
policy  of  the  present  National  Administration,  and  farmers  are 
heartily  tired  of  it.  Farmers  will  not  object  to  a  fair  share  of 
newcomers  going  into  farming.  In  fact,  those  who  are  fitted 
for  farm  production  would  be  welcome  in  many  communities 
where  labor  is  scarce;  but  as  a  general  proposition  is  it  fair  and 
sensible  to  expect  any  one  class  of  our  people  to  absorb  the  entire 
influx  of  immigration?  In  so  many  of  these  solutions  (?)  of  the 
problems  of  the  times  the  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  that 
farming  is  as  much  a  substantial  productive  business  as  any  of 
the  industrial  branches  and  is  as  deserving  of  consideration  in 
the  general  readjustment.  The  troubles  that  beset  us  rest 
largely  in  shortened  production  in  all  lines.  Let  Ihe  newcomers 
le  routed  into  all  lines  of  activities  and  let  us  all  work  full, 
honest  days." 

"Frenzied  immigration"  is  what  the  Columbus  Dispatch  calls 
the  present  tlood-tide.  A  Chicago  Tribune  investigator  con- 
cludes that  the  present  immigration  on  the  whole  reveals  an 
improvement  over  the  quality  received  before  the  war.     The 

Tribune  says: 

"That  is  encouraging  as  far  as  it  goes.  Of  course  wo  would 
rather  welcome  thrifty,  honest,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  im- 
migrants than  pauperized  fugitives,  radicals,  and  others  who  give 
promise  of  nothing  except  agitation  and  trouble.     But  there  is 
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some  question  as  to  whether  we  want  any  of  them  at  this  time. 
We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  all  immigrants  should  be  barred 
arbitrarily,  but  we  believe  the  labor  market  is  as  important  in 
relation  to  immigration  as  is  the  political  question." 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  declares  that  "there  are  too 
many  of  these  immigrants,  and  they  are  coming  too  fast." 

"The  movement  is  not  a  healthful  one.  The  political  and 
economic  madnesses  of  Europe  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  yield 
to  the  cure  of  their  ghastly  consequences;  and  Europe  will 
need  the  help  of  all  her  people  when  sanity  supervenes.  Mean- 
while such  a  flood  of  uninvited  immigration  puts  a  stretch  upon 
the  spirit  of  American  hospitality.  We  can  get  along  very  well 
without  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  very  much  less  of  it;  and  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  next  Congress  and  the  new  Adminis- 
tration must  be  to  check  it." 

Official  records  show  that  430,000  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.  From  the  total  arrivals  at 
New  York  alone — 318,000  in  the  last  six  months  beginning  in 
A.pril — it  is  estimated  that  arrivals  at  all  ports  in  half  a  year 
were  611,000.  The  character  and  distribution  of  the  430,000 
are  described  in  an  important  series  of  articles  by  Winthrop  D. 
Lane  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  We  tabulate  some  details 
of  racial  groups: 

1.  Italian,  98,000— south  Italian,  85,000;  north  Italian,  13,000. 

2.  English,  58,000— United  Kingdom,  24,000;  Canada,  30,000, 
the  largest  English  immigration  in  twenty-two  years. 

3.  Mexican,  51,000 — two-thirds  male,  21,000  laborers. 

4.  French,  27,000— from  France,  6,500;  from  Canada,  19,000 
— family  migration  largest  in  twenty-two  years. 

5.  Spanish,  23,500 — unprecedented,  20,000  men,  more  than 
half  unmarried,  many  laborers. 

6.  Portuguese,  15,000 — unprecedented,  mostly  unmarried  male 
laborers. 

7.  Scotch,  21,000 — nearly  back  to  prewar  figures. 

8.  Scandinavians,  16,000 — approximately  half  prewar  figures. 

9.  Irish,  20,000 — large  number  from  Canada. 

10.  Greek,  14,000 — exceeded  by  immigration  of  20,000. 

11.  Dutch  and  Flemish,  13,000 — back  to  prewar  figures. 

The  writer  finds  that  these  immigrants  brought  with  them 
$32,950,000  in  cash,  an  average  for  heads  of  families  or  persons 
traveling  alone  of  $119 — two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for 
the  prewar  year  1914.  From  this  and  a  study  of  the  occupa- 
tions represented  Mr.  Lane  concludes  that — 

"We  are  not  getting  the  hungry,  poverty-stricken  masses  of 


war-wasted  Europe,  as  some  persons  have  said.  Neither  are  we 
getting  the  intelligentsia,  parlor  Bolsheviki,  agitators,  and  per- 
sons of  previous  high  estate  whose  fortunes  have  suffered  reverse. 
What  we  are  getting  is  a  cross-section  of  Europe's  working 
population. 

"Laborers  and  servants  are  the  two  largest  occupational 
groups.  The  distribution  of  these  is  interesting.  Out  of  81,000 
laborers  17,000  came  to  New  York,  Texas  received  18,000, 
mostly  Mexicans.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan  received  the  next  largest  numbers. 

"Out  of  3Y.000  servants  New  York  again  received  the  greatest 
number,  12,000.  Massachusetts  came  next,  with  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  following." 


DO  WE   WANT   MORE   CONGRESSMEN? 

FROM  FIFTY  TO  SIXTY  MORE  CONGRESSMEN, 
added  to  the  present  membership  of  435  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  promised  by  the  Census  of  1920, 
if  the  present  ratio  of  one  to  each  211,877  of  population  is  main- 
tained. This  is  too  much  for  many  editors  to  contemplate 
without  protest.  Congress  already  is  too  large  a  body,  says 
the  Boston  Herald;  to  keep  on  letting  it  grow  "will  be  a  piece 
of  supreme  folly."  Reduction  is  perhaps  too  much  to  be  hoped 
for,  but,  thinks  one  editor,  "at  least  there  should  be  no  increase 
in  the  present  membership."  The  difficulty  in  reducing  its  size, 
remarks  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  "that  the  boys  don't  like  to 
kill  off  their  own  jobs.  But  it  has  been  done.  And  it  can  be 
done  again  if  the  country  is  interested  enough  to  insist  on  it." 
The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  sees  the  revival  of  a  movement 
to  reduce  representation  from  the  "solid  South,"  suggesting 
that  "perhaps  if  the  threatened  disfranchisement  of  the  Southern 
colored  women  materializes  this  may  bring  the  whole  thing  to  a 
head."  Various  papers  quote  ex-Speakers  of  both  parties, 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  and  Champ  Clark,  in  favor  of  revision  down- 
ward; Clark  has  advocated  a  limit  of  300  members  by  Consti- 
tutional amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  editors  cite  the  size 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  has  707  members,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  602  members,  and  other 
European  lower  houses,  in  disproof  of  numbers  as  a  standard 
of  legislative  efficiency.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  observes 
that  "in  spite  of  its  size  the  House  of  Representatives  work? 
more  rapidly  and  is  inclined  to  more  progressive  measures  than 
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the  compact  and  exclusive  Senate."     But  the  Rochester  Timc$- 
l     ton   thinks  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  House  have 
n    injured    by    continual    increase    of    membership    following 
census  reapportionments: 

■"Business  can  not  be  transacted  so  well,  everything  must  be 
settled  in  committee,  delays  multiply. 

"During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  tendency  to  leav< 
the  serious  constructive  work  of  legislation  to  the  Senate  was 
marked.  The  Railroad  Bill  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  two 
of  the  principal  measures  passed  by  Congress,  were  mainly  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  its  committees." 

The  precedent   heretofore   followed  in  reapportionment   has 
!•■  en  to  increase  the  size  of  the  House  so  as  to  prevent  the 
I.—    of    existing    representation    by    any    State.     The    practise, 
lains  the  Boston  Herald,  is — 

"•pick  the  most  slow-going  State,  having  more  than  one  seat 
in  the  House,  ami  sec  what  divi- 
would  have  it  with  its  pres- 
ent number  of  Representatives, 
and  then  apply  that  unit  to  the 
entire  country.     We  still  further 
ie  -low-growing  States 
by  the  majority  principle.     We 
do    not     divide    Maine,  for    ex- 
ample, by  4,  to  get  this  divisor, 
but   by  :->'_..  concluding  that,  if 
it     has    population    enough    for 
three  members  and  T>1  per  cent. 
des,  it  gets  its  four  scats." 

Since  increased  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 
means  more  votes  in  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  larger  delega- 
tions to  party  convention-. 
Washington  calculations  from, 
the  new  census  figures  by  States 
intcre-t  the  press.  Assuming 
the  present  ratio,  it  is  figured 
that  — 

Five  additional  Representa- 
tives' seats  must  he  given  to 
California,  four  each  to  New 
York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan,  three  to  Illinois  and 
Texas,    two   to    Massachusetts, 

N(  a  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina, 
anil  one  each  to  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Maryland.  Montana.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Minnesota. 

Washington  dispatches  poinl   out  that,  regardless  of  the  ap- 
tionmenl    basis,    the    swing  in   political    power   will   be   first 
ard  the  Pacific  coast    and   the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  fol- 
d    by    the   South,   the    East,  and   the  Middle  West.     Cali- 
fornia'- big  gain  in  inhabitants  in  the  last  ten  years  accounts 
for  mo-t  of  the  swiritf  toward  tin   coast.      Says  the  Seattle  Times: 

agland,  where  the  population  increase  has  been  least 

rked,  will  stand  -'ill  if  the  presenl  basis  of  reapportionment 

i-  maintained,  a-  it   ha-  for  fifty  years,  but  will  lose  seats  if  the 

unil  <>f  representation  is  increased. 

"The  population  growth  of  the  West  is  the  most  significant 
political  development  of  this  generation.  Put  for  the  steady 
gams  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  advance  of  the  West 
would  he  even  more  marked." 

I'./   the  New  York  Triburu  contends  thai  the  impression  is 

wrong  'hat   the  South  and   Wesl    will  gain  more  under  the  next 

Federal  apportionment    than   the   Eas1    and    Middle  Wesl.     The 

region  beyond  the  Mississippi  will  gain  much  less  and  the  South 

than  they  gained  ten  go.     On  the  basis  of  a 

conclude-: 

'The    Bast    would    make   a    net    gain    (,f   seven    seats   and    the 

Middle  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  ;i  net  gain  of  seven.     The 

Southern  group  would  make  ;i  net  gain  of  four,  the  Far  Western 
a  net  gain  of  five." 


CUBA'S   SUGAR   CRISIS 
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UGAR  HAS  TRAPT  CUBA  as  Silk  Ensnared  Japan," 
rh\  thmically  runs  the  head-line  of  the  leading  article 
in  a  current  issue  of  The  Annalist,  telling  how  Cuba  is 
caught,  as  other  countries  have  been  caught  of  late,  "between 
the  millstones  of  overextended  credit  and  a  fallen  commodity 
market."  The  decline  in  wholesale  sugar  prices  from  a  July 
maximum  of  24  cents  a  pound  to  7  cents  naturally  had  a  most 
serious  effect  on  the  Cuban  banks,  which  had  been  loaning 
heavily  on  the  sugar  crop.  They  were  subjected  to  runs.  The 
Cuban  Government  was  called  upon  for  assistance.  It  was 
thought  wise  to  avoid  disaster  by  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
collection  of  notes  and  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  so  President 
Menocal   issued   a  moratorium    proclamation   on   October    10, 

effective  until  December  1.  A 
few  days  later,  as  we  read  in 
the  financial  press,  there  was  a 
conference  of  State  Department 
officials,  bankers,  and  sugar  men 
in  Washington,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  selling 
bonds  for  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  investors  in  the  United 
States.  Already,  observes  one 
writer,  "a  substantial  flow  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  are 
legal  tender  in  Cuba,  is  under 
way  from  New  York  and  other 
seaboard  cities,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  cash  caused  by  re- 
strictions upon  withdrawal  of 
deposits,"  and  the  task  of  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  the  loan  bur- 
den to  American  banks  is  being 
undertaken.  It  remains  now  to 
liquidate  some  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  of  the  last  crop  or  to  finance 
a  large  part  of  this  tonnage  to 
NEWS.  correct  the  bank  position  and  re- 

the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal.  establish     business     confidence. 

Cuba's  trouble  was  sugar,  but 
the  same  state  of  things  .has  already  been  noted  in  other 
countries  in  connection  with  such  items  as  hemp,  rubber, 
silk,  and  leather,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plight  of  our  own 
cotton-growers  and  wheat  farmers,  which  was  discust  in  these 
pages  last  week.  During  the  war,  observes  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  there  was  a  marking  up  of  many  of  these 
articles  "partly  as  a  result  of  unrestrained  and  extravagant  pur- 
chasing, and  partly  on  the  strength  of  an  alleged  scarcity."  The 
result  was  "excessive  speculation  and  an  apparently  confirmed 
belief  in  continued  high  prices,  which  was  reflected  in  a  state- 
ment, for  instance,  Of  some  food  men  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  gone  on  buying  and  controlling  the  Cuban  crop 
for  at  least  another  year."  The  "  painful  period  of  readjustment" 
which  was  to  be  expected  is  now  here,  says  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  continues: 

"Not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  other  sugar-growing  countries, 
such  as  the  Kast  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  where 
there  has  been  artificial  advance  of  prices  and  overinvestment, 
the  reaction  will  he  severe,  and  those  who  have  become  involved 
in  sugar-lands,  stocks,  or  supplies  must  now  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  reductions  of  value,  since  the  consumer  will  no  longer 
allow  himself  to  he  the  scapegoat.  That  there  will  be  serious 
banking  problems,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  regions  whose 
industry  is  based  on  a  single  crop  or  line  of  business,  is  scarcely 
to  he  doubted. 

'There  is  a  retributive,  justice  in  the  sugar  situation  as  it  now 
exists.      Ruthless   profiteering  was  practised  by  growers   and 
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distributers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  the  effort  to  extract  the 
last  penny  of  profit.  The  Government  afforded  a  remote 
remedy  by  its  price-fixing  plan,  but  the  community  was  glad 
to  see  the  system  ended  because  of  its  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
sincerity,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  away  with  profiteering 
broke  out  in  unrestrained  ways.  Some  of  the  hardship  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  consumer  may  now  have  to  be  borne  in  his 
turn  by  the  planter  or  broker,  and  the  question  may  well  be 
raised  whether  in  the  long  run  there  is  ever  any  gain  even  to  the 
crade  from  a  general  debauch  of  speculation  and  high  prices 
'n  any  commodity." 

The  writer  of  the  Annalist  article  already  quoted  seems  to 
ohink  that  Cuba  will  be  saved  from  real  disaster.  For  one 
ching,  except  for  the  United  States,  there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar 
in  the  world  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  beet- 
sugar  production  is  about  half  the  prewar  average.  Moreover, 
ohe  acute  situation  in  Cuba  is  limited  to  relatively  few  pro- 
ducers, exporters,  and  refiners,  and  to  a  number  of  banks.  "All 
but  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  1919-20  sugar  crop  was  marketed 
before  the  pinch  came."     Further, 

'The  average  price  received  by  one  large  company  which 
produces  most  of  its  product  and  buys  of  Cuban  planters  in 
addition  was  approximately  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  last  season's 
jrield.  Assuming  that  Cuban  banks  lent  credit  up  to  10  cents 
»    oound    when    the   market   was    considerably   higher   on    the 


unsold  surplus,  the  amount  involved  would  be  about  $130,- 
000,000,  a  sum  not  great  in  these  days  of  large  financial  trans- 
actions. And,  owing  to  the  close  relationship  between  Amer- 
ican banks  and  those  in  Cuba,  it  is  probable  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  sugar  loans  now  outstanding  was  lodged  in 
institutions  of  this  country  long  before  the  crisis  came.  There 
is  reason,  then,  to  expect  that  the  immediate  problem  of  carrying 
the  sugar  will  be  met  through  cooperation  between  Cuban  and 
American  interests,  but  the  task  of  liquidating  the  collateral  al 
a  minimum  of  loss  to  all  concerned  still  remains  to  be  completed. 

"The  present  level  of  7  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar  at  New 
York  has  been  maintained  for  a  period  long  enough  to  disclose 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  market 

"The  bankers  interested  in  sugar  loans  are  working  for  the 
disposal  of  the  warehoused  product  within  the  period  of  mora- 
torium, not  only  because  of  the  immediate  burden,  but  foi 
reason  that  the  new  crop  begins  to  pass  into  the  mills  in  December 
and  the  Cuban  financial  position  needs  to  be  corrected  before 
that  time  if  there  is  not  to  be  further  embarrassment  next  year. 

"The  collateral  effects  of  the  great  decline  of  sugar  prices 
can  not  be  ascertained  yet,  for  the  critical  point  in  the  Cuban 
financial  situation,  resulting  in  the  moratorium,  is  of  too  recent 
origin.  The  prosperous  years  during  the  war  and  after  un- 
doubtedly brought  with  them  heavy  speculation  in  land,  city 
real  estate,  and  in  luxury  and  essential  goods,  just  the  same  as 
in  all  the  other  countries  affected  by  the  war-' boom.'  And  just 
as  the  processes  of  deflation  and  the  cessation  of  speculation 
have  made  great  headway  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
England,  so  they  are  undoubtedly  making  progress  in  Cuba." 
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fHis  deflation  process  is  apparently  a  alow  leak. — Cleveland  News. 

The  fool  that  used  to  blow  out  the  gas  now  steps  on  it. — Chicago  News. 

Lenine  is  embarrassed  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  job  he  has  done. — 
Vail  Street  Journal. 

The  question  is  not  what  the  country's  coming  to,  but  when  it's  coming 
uo. — Evansville  Courier. 

A  campaign  usually  shows  that  nothing  much  ails  the  country  but  the 
ooliticians. — Newark  News. 

Senator  Johnson's  favorite  book  Is  probably  "20,000  Leagues  Under 
she  Sea." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Gen.  Felix  Diaz  will  be  exiled  from  Mexico.     Do  they  consider  that  a 
punishment? — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Some  happy  day  we  shall  beat  our  swords  into  plbwshares  and  our  jazz 
oands  into  unconsciousness. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Plans  framed  for  a  League  of  Nations,"  says  Theodore  Marburg. 
What  d'ye  mean,  "framed"? — Washington  Post. 

A  little  tight  money  is  useful  now  and  then  to  teach  sobriety  to  a 
aation  of  spenders. — Columbia  Record. 

Prices  may  be  coming  down,  but 
they  have  all  got  their  parachutes 
with  them. — New  York  World. 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  increased 
their  trade  with  us.  Evidently  those 
we  not  foolish  Virgins. — Baltimore 
American. 

Now  comes  the  annual  discussion 
it  the  best  means  of  running  the 
furnace  without  burning  any  coal. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  reason  truth  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  oil-well  is  because  it  can't 
get  a  hearing  among  those  who  he  at 
the  top. — Marion  Star. 

It  may  be  tiue  that  the  profiteers 
will  now  get  what  is  coming  to  them, 
but  they  have  already  got  what's 
coming  to  us. — Columbia  Record. 

That  long  time  between  drinks  has 
aothing  on  the  lapse  between  a  whole- 
sale price  reduction  and  the  time 
It  reaches  the  consumer. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

An  expedition  will  spend  five  years 
in  Asia  in  a  search  for  the  "missing 
link  "  We  should  think  the  chances 
good  right  here  at  homo. — Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. 

We  are  given  the  disconcerting 
aews  that  Man  o'  War  is  not  going 
to  run  any  more;  but  we  console 
ourselves  by  remembering  how  often 
Chat  was  said  of  Mr.  Bryan. — Neu 
Vnrt  Evening  Post 


The  back  to  the  farm  movement  got  turned  around. 


Detroit  Journal 

Norfoli 


There    is   much   conflict   between    the   law   and    the   profits 
Virginian-Pilot. 

They  are  now  calling  the  Canadian  border  the  "far-flung  bottle  line  ' 
— New  York  World. 

A  wage  award  seems  to  be  a  narrow  strip  between  two  strike  threats  — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

How  cheering  it  is  to  see  a  SI  pair  of  shoes  marked  down  fiom  $20  to 
$17.98. — Buffalo  News. 

Prices  seem  to  be  falling,  but  not  fast  enough  to  sustain  any  serious 
bruises. — Dayton  Journal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  Lloyd  George  that  good  luck  goes  witb 
the  shamrock. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Wherever  the  Bolsheviki  have  assumed  control,  the  world  finds  om 
that  the  control  is  assumed.- — Manila  Bulletin. 

It's  about  time  for  the  coal  magnates  to  appeal  to  the  Governmem 

for  cold  weather. — Lincoln  Star. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes 
the  price  of  food.  You  supply  what 
the  profiteers  demand. — New  Yorl 
American. 

Th'  feller  that  puts  his  weddin'  ofJ 
till  times  git  normal  is  liable  t'  git 
normal  himself. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

"Hotel  Man  Admits  3,000  Pel 
Cent.  Profit."  Can  this  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  complete  confession? — 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Architects  of  British  rule  in  Ire- 
land are  finding  it  difficult  to  rear  a 
permanent  structure  on  a  shamrock 
— Norfolk   \ 'irginian-Pilot. 

A  good  party  man  never  knows  at 
night  what  great  principle  he  will 
be  required  to  believe  in  next  morn- 
ing.— Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  Elihu  Root 
would  simply  have  to  live  and  retain 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  for 
the  ensuing  four  years. — Ohio  Statt 
Journal. 

One  tiling  seems  certain  about  thai 
Soviet  Government  and  that  is  that 
the  world  can't  hope  for  a  change  of 
heart  till  there  is  a  change  of  head 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

The  ruler  of  England  has  ordered 
that  fires  in  the  royal  palaces  shall 
be  lighted  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. An  abdication  to  King  Coal 
— Baltimore  American. 
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THINGS  ARE  COMING   HIS  WAY. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthews  Adams  Service 
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THE  BRITISH   DO  NOT  "appreciate  the  elements  of 
the   Irish  question  until  they  understand  that   it   is  an 
American  question  as  well  as  a  British  question,"  writes 
Mr.  A.  (i.  Gardiner  in  the  London  Daily  News,  of  which  news- 
paper he  wi  i  vend  years  the  editor-in-chief .     Therefore,  he 
oral               ompatriots  that  they  must  not  think,  "as  Sir  Edward 
supposes,"  that  "impertinenl  curiosity"  lies  at  the  bot- 
.  of  the  interest  shown  by  Americans  in  such  eases  as  the 
rving  Lord   Mayor  of  Cork,  and  he  calls  their  attention  to 
ktch  from  th<-  New  York  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News 
in  which  we  read:   "The  case  of 
t In*  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  to-day 
rshadows  even  the  Presiden- 
tial contest.     Photographs,  dis- 
patch s,  <  ditorials,  are  displayed 
with  an  increasing  prominence, 
ring  a  genuine  public  inter- 
In  this  "flash-light  upon 
the    tragedy"    that    ended    in 
Brixton  Jail,  according  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,     "we    have     revealed 
Bomething  of  the   magnitude   of 
the     event."        Writing     some 
ks  before  Mayor  MacSwiney 
died  after  a  seventy-four  day-' 
hunger     strike,     Mr.    Gardiner 
said: 


"It  i-  not  our  relations  with 
Ireland  that  are  alone  involved. 
It  is  the  future  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  common- 
wealths, and.  with  that,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world.  The  fact  will 
not  make  any  impression  on  that 
supreme  architect   of  ruin.  Sir 

Edward  Carson.      In  Low's  bril- 
liant  cartoon    reproduced    from 
:r    iii    Thursday's    Daily 
be  is  represented  wit  h  his 

puppets,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 

Mr.   Bonar    Law,    on    his    knee, 

ling  from  their  obedient  lips 

command,    '  Le1    him    die.' 

The  reminder  thai    America   is 

tching  him  die      watching    with    such   intensity   that    even  the 

dial  election  i-  overshadowed— will  not  affect  him.     He 

will  -    he    has    -aid    before,  'Let  America    mind    her   own 

-    and    we'll    mind    ours.'   .   .   .   The  Atlantic  bridge    that 

flo-American  good-will  must  erect  must  have  Ireland  as  the 

entral    arch.      Without     a    reconciled    Ireland 

there  can  he  in.  enduring  reconciliation  with  America.     That  is 

why   th  Brixton  Jail    has    such   momentous    rever- 

t  he  Atlantic." 

Mr.  Gardiner  points  out   further  that    "at   least  one  in  every 
ten  ;  I  fhited  State-  i<  Irish,  "  and 

form   the  most    solid   and   formidable  political   mass 

in   'he  ■  They  are  formidable,   not    80  much   because  of 

their  numb  th<  .  an-  the  one  political  body  mov- 

ing with  a  single  idea  in  a  compact   mass  through  the  life  of 

the  nation.      The;,    have  Com<    across  the  Atlantic  with  bitterness 

in  their  and  thej   are  revenging  themselves  upon  their 

oppressor  in  t!  World.      They  are  not    socially  negligible. 

ire  in  th  of  the  mighty.     I  lunched  one  day  last 

November  with  halt  a  dozen  of  the  mosl   distinguished  New 
S*ork  1.  of  them  were  [rish,     I  went  to  the  Har- 


vard-Princeton match.  The  hero  of  the  game  was  an  Irish 
undergraduate  of  Harvard.  The  most  brilliant  writers  on  the 
Press  are  Irish.  Nearly  every  political  caucus  is  under  Irish 
control.  Most  of  the  great  cities  have  Irish  mayors.  The 
police  are  almost  invariably  Irish.  One  of  the  most  virulent 
supporters  of  Mr.  Hearst's  anti-British  crusade  is  an  Irish 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State.  The  Irish 
vote  is  the  crucial  element  of  every  election.  No  candidate, 
whether  for  a  mayoralty,  a  State  governorship,  the  Senate,  or 
the  Presidency,  can  ignore  it.  When  Hiram  Johnson  came  on 
the  horizon  last  autumn  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency his  first  act  was  to  go  to  Boston  and  deliver  a  bitter 

attack  on  this  country.  Every 
one  know  the  meaning  of  it.  He 
was  making  a  bid  for  the  Irish- 
American  vote  as  a  necessary 
step  to  secure  adoption." 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
Americans  like  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  and 
adds  that  "they  hate  it  and 
deplore  if,"  for  they  see  how  it 
"vitiates  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  their  public  life,  importing 
into  it  considerations  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  an  issue,  the 
well-being  of  the  community, 
the  selection  of  the  best  man, 
or  the  achievement  of  the  wisest 
decision."  They  aro  every  day 
conscious  that  "because  Ireland 
is  misgoverned,  America  is  mis- 
governed," and  Mr.  Gardiner 
proceeds : 

"And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  question,  'Why  don't 
you  settle  with  Ireland?'  greets 
the  English  visitor  like  a  re- 
frain. It  is  not  the  Irish  who 
ask  the  question  most  anxiously. 
In  one  sense,  they  are  very  well 
content.  While  this  issue  con- 
tinues they  are  a  sort  of  imperi- 
um  in  imperio.  Their  solidarity 
is  assured  and  their  influence  on 
American  affairs  is  unassailable. 
They  know  that  the  longer  the  issue  is  kept  open  the  deeper 
will  become  the  breach  between  the  two  democracies  and  the 
more  hope  there  will  be  of  making  that  breach  final  and  com- 
plete. It  is  among  those  who  are  most  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try and  most  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  an  alien  issue  into 
American  affairs  that  the  question  is  most  eagerly  asked.  The 
more  anxious  an  American  is  for  an  enduring  understanding 
with  England,  the  more  anxious  he  is  to  see  the  Irish  question 
cleared  out  of  the  way.  It  is  not  because  he  loves  the  Irish. 
It  is  not  necessarily  because  he  cares  much  about  justice  to 
Ireland.  It  is  because  he  is  concerned  about  tho  interests  of 
his  own  country,  and  is  tired  of  seeing  the  shadow  of  Dublin 
Castle  projected  across  the  Washington  Capitol.  Let  tho  Irish 
grievance  once  be  settled  in  the  only  way  that  can  command  tho 
respect  of  a  people  bred  in  the  tradition  of  freedom  and  self- 
government,  and  the  American  will  know  how  to  deal  with  tho 
evil  that  remains.  lb'  will  call  on  the  Irish-American  to  drop 
his  hyphen,  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  his  father- 
land is  situated,  and  to  become  absorbed  in  tho  current  of  tho 
national  life  as  every  other  people  is  absorbed.  When  that  is 
done  the  most  serious  impediment  to  Anglo-American  friendship 
will  vanish  and  the  path  will  be  clear  to  that  great  task  of 
world    reconstruction    which    belongs    to    the    English-speaking 


\\    At  STKALIAN  JAB   AT   UNCLE   SAM. 
'  I  wonder  if  he'll  notice  that  tho  stationery's  a  bit  soiled." 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 
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peoples,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  them  only  in  harmony 
and  which  can  be  accomplished  by  no  other  human  agencies 
that  exist." 

But  a  very  important  Irish  Unionist  paper,  the  Belfast  North- 
ern Whig,  sharply  differs  from  Mr.  Gardiner's  diagnosis  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  as  affected  by  the  Irish  problem.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  it  rejoices  in  the  discovery  that  at  last  the  Unionists 
are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  publicity  for  their  cause  in 
the  United  States.     This  daily  observes: 

"Sinn-Fein  and  its  Wends  are  always  telling  us  that  the  Union 
is  and  ever  will  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  Anglo-American 
friendship.  One  of  their  favorite  arguments  in  favor  of  sur- 
render to  the  Republican  demand  is  that  good  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  require  it.  It  is  the  woes  of 
Ireland,  they  say,  that  are  the  cause  of  the  strong  anti-British 
feeling  cherished  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  exposed  and  protested  against  this  fiction  time  and 
again.  We  know  that  the  prominence  given  to  the  Irish  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  largely  artificial.  We  know  that 
such  support  as  is  given  to  the  Sinn-Fein  propagandists  is  by 
no  means  prompted  entirely  by  any  consuming  love  for  Ireland. 
All  along  we  have  said  it  was  a  gross  perversion  of  the  facts 
to  represent  feeling  in  America  as  mainly  pro-Irish  and  anti- 
British.  We  have  also  said  frequently,  because  we  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  more  widely  Ulster's  case  was 
made  known  in  America  the  more  friends  Ulster  made  there, 
and  the  more  wide-spread  was  the  sympathy  with  the  British 
Government  in  having  to  cope 
with  treason  and  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  We  have  always  urged 
that  Ulster's  case  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  as  wide  a  scale 
as  possible,  because  we  knew 
that  once  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation  were  known  there  would 
ensue  a  considerable  slump  in 
sympathy  with  Sinn  Fein." 


The  Northern  Whig  welcomes 
confirmation  of  its  view  in  a 
letter  from  an  American  corre- 
spondent to  the  London  West- 
minster Gazette,  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people  are  not  anti- 
English  "in  spite  of  the  good 
reception  accorded  to  Mr.  De 
Valera  and   the  large  sum  sub- 


APTER    A    RIOT    IN    BELFAST. 

A  public  house,  known  as  a  meeting-place   of   Nationalist  sympa- 
thizers, which  was  burned  durins  a  fighting   interval  of  Unionists 

and  Nationalists.  * 


IRELAND,    1920. 
"  Hullo,  what  side  are  you  on?" 
"Justice  and  Liberty.     And  you?" 
"Law  and  Order."  — The  Star  (London) 


ALL    IN    THE    DAY'S    WORK    IN     IRELAND. 

Two  sentries  outside   the   Bank  of  Ireland   in   Dublin.     Sentries  and  barbed  wire 

are  found  before  all  public  buildings. 


scribed  to  a  so-called  Irish  loan." 
This  Belfast  journal  adds: 

"Much  of  the  talk  in  America 
about  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  and 
most  of  the  abuse  of  England 
can  be  explained  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  politics  in  the  United 
States.  As  this  outspoken  article 
says,  vote-catching  governors, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and 
city  fathers  have  willingly  lent 
themselves  to  the  Sinn-Fein 
movement  with  absolutely  no 
thought  of  the  ulterior  results. 
The  writer  attributes  the  posi- 
tion of  apparent  importance  that 
the  movement  has  arrived  at 
entirely  to  the  'temporary  aber- 
ration of  mind '  which  led  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  resolution  extending 
the  courtesy  and  sympathy  of 
the  American  Government  to  the 
Sinn-Fein  organization.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
Senator  Lodge  has  repudiated  his  action  and  is 
now  sharing  whole-heartedly  in  the  efforts  that  are 
reing  made  by  responsible  citizens  to  put  down 
Sinn  Fein  in  the  United  States." 

For  thirty  years  the  Nationalists  have  been 
"having  it  all  their  own  way  with  their  misrepre- 
sentations in  America,"  The  Northern  Whig  avers, 
and  expresses  its  belief  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  "what  would  happen  if  the  American 
people  were  given  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
truth,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"For  that  reason  we  warmly  approved  of  the 
policy  of  sending  a  deputation  of  Ulstermen  to 
state  the  Ulster  case.  Of  the  value  of  their  efforts 
there  is  fresh  testimony  in  this  American  corre- 
spondent's article,  and  in  the  speeches  made  in 
Belfast  by  two  distinguished  American  clergymen. 
Their  success  in  Boston,  according  to  this  authority, 
was  particularly  notable.  .  .  .  After  the  deputa- 
tion had  departed  it  was  determined  to  organize  a 
permanent  association  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
Sinn  Fein.  The  title  of  the  organization  thus 
brought  into  being  is  the  Loyal  Coalition,  and  the 
movement  has  spread  all  over  the  country  with  a 
rapidity  that  is  both  startling  and  gratifying." 
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BOLSHEVISM   IN   CZECHO- SLOVAKIA 

THE   FIRST  CASE  in  which  a  regular  European  cabinet 
has  oome  to  grief  through  a  frankly   Bolshevik  or  Bol- 
ghevizing  revolt  on  the  part   of  some  of  its  followers  is 
recorded    of    Czeeho-Slovakia.    where     the    recent     Ministerial 
is  is  of  '•unusual   international  and   domestic  significance." 
Thus  writes  a  Diplomatic  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
TtUjraph,  who  points  out.  nevertheless,  that,  contrary  to  what 
1.  none  of  the  Czech  Ministers  has  declared 
for  Communism,  and  that   a  meeting  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party  has  requested  the  Communists  to  Leave  the  party.     But 
ding   a    final    decision    by    the    Social-Democratic    confess, 
Ministers  of  the   party  were   in- 
structed to  resign  from  the  Coa- 
lition  Cabinet,    and    this   infor- 
mant ol 

"This  happening  is  the  more 
arkable  in  view  of   the   keen 
political   sense  of  Czech   parlia- 
mentarians generally  and  of  the 
1    ishl(  SS    acumen,  industry,  and 
thrift     of     the      Czech     nation. 
True,  the  present  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment   of    Social    Democrats, 
tional   Socialists,  and  Agrari- 
was  perhaps  the  most  radi- 
cal    in    civilized     Europe,    and 
openly    avowed    its    ideal    of    a 
thoroughly    socialized    and    na- 
alized   state;    but  all  Czech 
ten   have   hitherto   corn- 
el   the    view    that    such    an 
ideal    could   or   should  be  real-. 
i.  if  ever,  by  other  than  con- 
stitutional    and    very    gradual 
•  -.  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
gressive    improvement    in    the 
general,    political,     and     profes- 
sional education  of  the  masses. 
Yel    here   arc  some   Czech    poli- 
ticians actually  advocating  the 
official      indorsement      by      the 
I    echo-Slovak     state    of    the 

l.«  n i i ! i -it    creed  and   membership 

he  Third  Internationale.     It  is  clear  that  these  aberrations 

not  shared  by  more  than  a  small    minority  of  the  Czech 

al-Democratio  group,  or  the  Communist   agitators,  seldom 

of  pure  Czech  parentage,  subsidized   by  Moscow  in  every  one 

of   the   new   Central    European    and    Balkan    countries.      Czech 

popular  sympathy  with  Soviet  Russia,  so  pointedly  manifested 

apropos    of     tho    Russo-Polish    conflict,    was    due    as   much    to 

di-likc  of  Roland  as  to  love  of  Russia;    but  the  love,  in  any  case, 

her  for  Russia  than  for  the  Soviet,  and  the  spontaneous 

the  very  strong  Panslavist  i<-  orientation  of  the  ( !zechs 

ice  their  national  revival  about    L800.     In  the  old  days 

Russia  while  denouncing  ( -zarism  in  the  same 

I       ith  as  the  tyranny  of  the  BapsburgS." 

Y'  •  various  factors,  we  are  told,  guarantee  against  any  Com- 
munistic victory  throughout   the  country   at    large,  and  among 

union  Bense  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people, 
<     ipled  with  the  discipline  and  moderation  of  their  trade-unions 

.  which  have  developed  the  inherently 

nit    owner-.      Finally,    there    is 
fact  that  the  country's  foreign  policy  will  remain  in  the  saga- 

-   Land  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Bern's. 

ible,  we  read,  to  detect  in  the  Minis- 

']  the  "  Red"  agitation  at  Vienna  and 

an,  product  of  Bolshevik  gold  and  Bolshevik 

this  informant   remarks: 

This  consideration  hs  i  important  political,  strategical 

-  upon  the  future  of  eastern  Qalicia  and  of   the   small 

Ruthenian  enclave  in  northeast   Hungary  (linking  up  Czecho- 

a  with  Roumania  ,  the  mandate  over  which  has  been 

the  Supreme  Council  to  the  Prague  Government. 

ia  and  tho  enclave  in  question    which  certain 


THE   CAPITALIST   rrKLL. 
"What  wo  have  learned  from 


Czech  statesmen  now  evince  an  inclination  to  renounce)  to  be 
united  with  Soviet  Russia,  or  the  latter's  creation  and  creature, 
the  'Red'  Ukraine,  tho  Russian  Bolsheviki  would  enjoy  direct 
contact  with  Czecho-Slovak  territory,  and  have  driven  a  wedge 
between  Roumania  and  Poland  as  well  as  between  Roumania 
and  Czeeho-Slovakia.  Moscow  wotrld  not  hesitate  to  use  its 
connection  and  influence  with  the  latter  country  in  order  to  make 
of  it  a  jumping-off  board  for  tho  spread  of  the  'Red'  gospel,  if 
not  actually  of  the  'Red'  sword,  westward  and  southward. 
That  is  a  prospect  which  neither  Roumania  nor  Jugo-Slavia 
nor  Austria — let  alone  Hungary  and  Italy — could  countenance 
with  equanimity.  But  there  is,  fortunately,  sufficient  wisdom 
at  Prague  to  avert  any  such  contingency." 

As  an  indication  of  President  Masaryk's  procedure  the  Paris 
Yictoire  quotes  a  speech  of  his  to  the  miners  of  Pribram,  in  which 

he  warned  them  against  copying 
Russian  ways  as  follows: 

!' Revolutionary  methods  are 
nonsensical  in  a  country  where 
the  Socialists  are  able  to  consti- 
tute a  government  majority  and 
have  obtained  by  parliamentary 
tactics  a  success  without  par- 
allel in  Europe.  As  to  the 
Czecho-Slovak  proletariat,  given 
their  intellectual  evolution,  they 
should  apply  themselves  to  a 
realization  of  scientific  social- 
ism, and  aim  at  a  pacific  solu- 
tion of  current  problems.  All 
revolutionary  attempts  would 
be  absurd  on  their  part  when  we 
consider  that  a  revolution  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  has 
already  been  realized  by  the 
working  classes.  Representing 
numerically  the  majority  of  the 
nation  and  being  able  to  consti- 
tute a  majority  in  Parliament 
they  arc  actually  succeeding  in 
their  claims  by  parliamentary 
organization  and  tactics  without 
having  recourse  to  high-sound- 
ing and   hollow  phrase." 


THE    COMMUNIST   PARADISE 

Messrs.  Lenine  and  Company. 
— La  Vicloire  (Paris). 


Mr.  Masaryk  added,  La  Vic- 
toire  relates,  that  socialization 
can  only  be  realized  by  stages,  and  that  in  any  case  progress  can 
be  made  in  practical  realization  only  along  the  lines  of  harmon- 
ized action  with  precise  understanding  of  existent  condition? 
and  of  objocts  to  be  attained. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  ARMAMENTS  — Bulgaria's  difficulty 
in  raising  an  army  of  volunteers  suggests  to  the  Constantinople 
Orient  reflections  on  the  service  the  League  of  Nations  would 
render  in  reducing  armaments,  military  and  naval.  According 
to  the  Peace  Treaty,  we  are  reminded,,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
Bulgarian  Army  shall  be  limited  to  33,000  volunteers  to  serve 
for  twelve  years.  The  Bulgarian  Government  offers  a  salary 
of  f)00  leva  per  month,  which,  despite  the  depreciated  lev,  is 
"pretty  good  pay  to-day,"  says  The  Orient,  as  it  proceeds: 

"But  this  country,  so  heralded  by  its  enemies  as  the  Prussia 
of  the  Balkans,  and  dangerously  militaristic,  can  not-  get  but  a 
handful  of  recruits  in  this  was',  even  by  offering  them  a  pension 
after  their  twelve  years'  steady  job  is  over.  While  business  firms 
are  offering  them  GO  and  SO  leva  per  day,  the  army  languishes." 

The  Orient  is  moved  by  Ihis  revelation  to  "look  hopefully 
toward   the  time  when   it  may  be  equally  impossible  to  secure 

volunteer  armies  in  all  countries  of  the  world."     And  adds: 

"But  this  will  be  a  possibility  only  when  some  sort  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  war 
with  one's  neighbors.  This  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  (lie  League 
of  Nations;  and  certainly  the  one  logical  way  to  treat,  this  is  for 
all  the  nations  to  jump  in  with  a  will  and  give  the  thing  a  fair 
t  rial,  honest  ly  attempting  to  make  it  a  success  rather  than  trying 
hard  to  prove  it  a  failure  whilo  standing  outside." 
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HOW   SWITZERLAND   PAYS   FOR   WAR 


WRANGEL,  THE   "UNKNOWN  FACTOR" 


N' 


"EUTRAL  COUNTRIES  have  their  war-bills  no  less 
onerous  than  countries  that  were  actually  at  war,  and 
some  European  observers  point  out  that  the  financial 
crisis  and  indebtedness  caused  by  the  war  have  perhaps  affected 
the  neutrals  more  deeply  than  is  generally  realized.  A  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  picks  Switzer- 
land as  a  shining  example  of  vicarious  suffering.  The  circum- 
stances of  war  forced  this  country  to  live  much  beyond  its  income, 
and  the  financial  situation  with  which  the  Swiss  Confederation 
now  has  to  deal  is  summarized  as  follows: 

"At  the  end  of  1913  it  was  100,000,000  francs  on  the  credit 
side;  at  the  end  of  1919  it  was 
1,100,000,000  francs  on  the  debit 
side.  Add  to  this  the  estimated 
deficit  of  1920,  amounting  to 
another  150,000,000  francs. 

"The  debt  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  reason  of  (1)  the  ex- 
penses of  mobilization,  1,220,- 
000,000  francs;  (2)  the  loss 
incurred  knowingly  by  the  Con- 
federation in  order  to  sell  wheat, 
milk,  and  other  prime  necessaries 
at  a  reduced  price,  168,000,000 
francs;  (3)  deficits  of  the  years 
1913-1919,  267,000,000  francs; 
a  total  of  1,655,000,000. 

"From  this  deduct  100.000,- 
000  francs,  the  product  of  the 
first  war-tax,  and  about  another 
500,000,000  francs  for  the  tax  on 
war-profits — which  leaves  about 
1,100,000,000  francs  as  the  net 
debit  balance  of  the  Confedera- 
tion— about  275  francs  per  head 
of  the  population  of  4,000,000. 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
this  sum  are  estimated  at  be- 
tween 50,000,000  and  60,000,000 
francs.  This  takes  no  account 
of  the  heavy  debt  of  the  state 
railways." 
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WHERE    PATHS    OF   GLORY    LEAD. 
"  Of  the,  10,000  Swiss  whom  the  French  allowed  to  '  help  them 


More    than    three-fourths    of         "i  the  Great  War,  6,000  died." 
Switzerland's  taxes  are  direct,  we 

are  further  informed,  and  have  been  derived  largely  from  customs 
duties.  It  is  proposed  now  to  increase  these  duties  and  also  to 
introduce  the  so-called  "English  system,"  and  tap  a  great  deal 
of  income,  such  as  interest  on  dividend  warrants  at  the  source. 
We  read  then: 

"A  committee  of  experts  is  very  soon  to  decide  whether 
taxation  is  to  be  levied  on  the  amount  of  business  done  or  to  be 
levied  at  the  source.  The  Swiss  Finance  Department  favors  the 
'English  system,'  provided  the  scale  be  graduated.  A  tax  of 
2  per  cent,  on  interest  on  Swiss  stocks  and  shares  and  4  per  cenl . 
on  foreign  securities  is  what  is  suggested. 

"Other  methods  by  which  the  Swiss  propose  to  raise  money 
are  the  extension  of  the  alcohol  monopoly  to  all  distilled  bever- 
ages. The  second  Swiss  war-tax  will  apparently  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  and  the  taxpayer  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  chief  Swiss  towns  will  pay  from  30  per  cent,  of  his 
income  to  45  and  even  50  per  cent,  in  some  towns. 

"Foreigners,  who,  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  have  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  taxation,  will  now  be  obliged  to  pay  as  do  the 
Swiss  themselves.  A  foreigner  at  present  is  taxed  here  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  house  rent,  and  also  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  his  property  (capital).  Not  only  are  rents  very  high,  but 
the  general  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  greater  here  for  most  foreign- 
ers than  in  most  places  in  Europe,  as  United  States  citizens  are 
the  only  ones  who  do  not  lose  on  the  exchange  of  the  Swiss  franc." 

Consideration  of  the  monetary  cost  of  the  war  to  Switzerland 
leads  some  journals  to  recall  that  Switzerland  also  paid  her  toll 
of  human  lives  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Ten 
thousand  Swiss  volunteered  for  service  under  the  French  flag, 
and  of  this  number,  we  are  told,  about  6,000  gave  up  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 


^HE  MOST  STRIKING  TRIBUTE  that  can  be  paid 
to  General  Wrangel's  powers  of  organization  and  leader- 
ship, which  have  produced  victory  out  of  the  ruins  of 
defeat,  writes  a  military  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
is  his  recognition  as  the  "unknown  factor  in  Russian  politics." 
When  General  Denikin,  after  his  retreat  from  Orel  to  the  Black 
Sea,  gave  up  the  struggle  and  handed  over  his  command  to 
Wrangel,  he  "apparently  left  his  successor  nothing  to  do  but 
surrender  the  remnants  of  the '  White '  armies  on  the  best  terms  he 
could  win  from  the  triumphant  Soviets."  The  "Reds"  had 
already  turned   the  main  strength  of  their  forces  toward  the 

Polish  front,  we  are  told,  believ- 
ing that  the  "Whites"  of  the 
south  were  finished  with.  Wran- 
gel, "soldier  first  and  politician 
afterward,"  devoted  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  his  military 
position,  and  then — 

"Favored  by  the  respite  af- 
forded him — a  respite  which  was 
none  of  his  asking  or  making — he 
succeeded  by  the  most  rigorous 
and  thorough  methods  in  re- 
fashioning the  chaotic  mob  of 
treacherous,  corrupt,  and  ineffi- 
cient officers  and  disheartened, 
mutinous,  and  untrustworthy 
soldiers,  who  had  flocked  sheep- 
like  into  the  haven  of  the  Crimea 
before  a  few  thousand  Soviet 
horsemen,  and  in  forming  of 
them  a  well-disciplined  and 
homogeneous  army,  purged  of 
its  baser  metal,  led  by  tried  and 
trusted  commanders,  and  ready, 
not  only  for  the  defense  of  its 
actual  positions,  but  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  a  limited 
scale  if  these  should  become 
necessary. 

"The  Soviet  Higher  Com- 
mand, which  had  been  surprized 
to  see  that  its  nucleus  of  troops, 
left  on  the  Crimean  front  during  the  spring  of  1920,  had  been 
unable  to  force  the  lines  of  Perekop  and  Chongar,  and  make  an 
end  of  'White  '  resistance  in  the  south,  now  prepared  a  great  and 
decisive  effort.  Learning  of  these  preparations,  General  Wrangel 
decided  to  strike  at  and  break  up  the  'Red'  concentration 
before  it  could  be  completed  for  his  own  discomfiture.  Further- 
more, a  food  shortage  was  making  itself  felt  in  the  overcrowded 
towns  and  ports  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  occupation  of  the  fertile 
corn-lands  of  the  Taurida  Province  would  enable  this  shortage 
to  be  remedied,  failing  which  his  army  would  shortly  be  faced  with 
the  alternatives  of  surrender  or  starvation.  Early  in  June  he 
commenced  a  general  attack  along  the  isthmus  front,  combined 
with  landings  on  the  coast  to  the  east  and  west,  which  ended 
in  a  series  of  resounding  defeats  for  the  surprized  Bolsheviki, 
and  placed  the  'Whites  'in  a  strong  position,  with  their  left 
front  covered  by  the  broad  Dnieper  and  their  right  resting  on 
the  sea." 

In  this  position  General  Wrangel  was  successful  in  dealing 
with  continuous  attacks  delivered  throughout  the  summer,  and 
which  resulted,  says  the  correspondent  of  The  Times,  in  "nothing 
save  defeat  and  loss  for  the  assailants."     In  fact: 

"He  was  even  able  to  extend  his  area  of  occupation,  moving 
first  toward  the  east,  where  a  small  detached  force  of  picked 
troops  operated  successfully  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
who  were  smarting  under  their  defeat  of  the  preceding  winter 
and  restive  under  '  Red'  tyranny.  He  then  sent  small  columns 
southeast  to  the  Kuban  coast,  where  they  were  hailed  as  de- 
liverers by  the  people  and  so  swelled  their  ranks  as  to  he  able 
in  a  few  days  to  raid  far  inland  and  threaten  the  main  lines  of 
communication. 

"In  this  way  Wrangel  has  become  a  serious  menaco  to  the 


— Nebelspaltcr  (Zurich). 
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'Red'   power   in   tho  south.  .  .  .  He   lias   been   recognized  as 
supreme  chief  by  all  the  anti-Bolshevik  elements  in  the  Ukraine 

and  the  Caucasus,  and  has  thus  secured  the  support  of  those 
turbulent  fighting  men,  Of  whom  the  best  known  is  Makhno, 
who  have  always  fought  fiercely  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  and  would  have  none  either  of  the  'Reds'  or  'Whites' 
as  lou.:  as  they  claimed  to  repress  local  independence  and  restore 
atralised  Russia  ruled  from  Mo-cow." 

Rut  General  Wrangel  also  has  his  enemies,  and  they  are  of  no 

.'.1  caliber,   it    is   remarked   by   some   who   notice   their  press 

ipaigns  in   which  he  is  held  up  as  a  military  autocrat  and 

J  descendant  of  Kolehak  and  Denikin.     These  self-styled 

''patriots"  and  "democrats"  an-  excoriated  in  a    Russian  daily 

published  by  a  group  of  former  Premier  Kerensky's  followers  at 
Prague,  the  Volia  Rami, which  thinks  that  the  "most  infatuated 
admirers  of  'White'  generals  ought  to  stop  and  ponder,  and  at 
1,  asl  not  lie  before  Russian  and  European  public  opinion." 
Instead,  they  are  "falling  on  their  knees"  before  General 
Wrangel  and  "attempting  for  the  third  time  to  mystify  Europo 
by  r.  presenting  this  latest  General  as  the  savior  of  Russia  and  a 
it  democrat."  With  such  a  fling  at  Kolehak  and  Denikin  as 
pn  ill  eessors  of  Wrangel,  this  daily  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  forget  that,  under  Denikin,  Wrangel  was  the  favorite 
of   the   irreconcilable  monarchist  opposition.     They   forget,   or, 
rather,  do  not  want  to  remember,  that  Wrangel  was   placed  in 
power  by  this  very  opposition.      But  all  means  are  good  in  the 
ptruggle  for  power.      Was  it  not  in  the  name  of  the  Constituent 
Asa  mbly,  peace,  and  bread  that  Lenine  seized  the  government? 
"Maybe  Wrangel  only  feigned  adherence  to  the  irreconcilable/ 
it    in    order,    after    removing    the    'irresolute'    Denikin,    to 
•ue  the  power  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  reaction  and  tho 
triumph  of  democracy?     It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion.     R  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  list  of  the  brand-new 
xTats   who   are   surrounding   Wrangel — Riltz,    Krivosheine, 
Glinka,    Qerbel,    all    familiar   faces:    all    fallen    gods    from    the 
bureaucratic    Olympus   of    the    time   of    Plehve    and    Stolypin. 
However,  these  names  have  proved  insufficient   to  strengthen 
the  democratic  regime.       Lately   other  men  are  coming  to  tho 
front,    men    whose    past   is   even    more    definite.     The    former 
Director    of    the    Department    of    Police,     Klimovitch,    one    of 
Rli  hve's  mosl   anient  coworkers;  the  irreconcilable  monarchist, 
Oourko;    the  inspirer  of    reaction  and   worshiper  of  monarchy, 
Shulgin — all    these    real   'revolutionists,'   only   from    the   Right, 
ready  to  march  in  close  ranks  to  the  'defense*  of  Russian 
democracy. 

"They   arc    preparing  a   new   and   easy   triumph    for   the  Bol- 
shevikL      If    there   were    no    Wrangel,    Moscow    would    have    to 
him!      But    they   who   really    love    Russia,    to  whom   the 
!v    MOSCOW    tyrants   are   really   hateful,    they    must  unhesi- 
tatingly lift  their  voice  against  this  new  outrageous  speculation 
he  name  of  Russian  democracy." 

Tn  the  Vnlia  Rossii  also  we  find  an  attack  on  General  Wrangel 
V.  Zenzinoff,  one  of  Kerensky's  chief  supporters  during  tho 
premiership,  who  write.-: 

"The  French  Government  has  officially  recognized  tho  mili- 

torsbip   of    Baron    Wrangel.     Europe   is   helping   his 

official  representatives  to  collect   the  national  property  of  tho 

I.  ■]  people,  which  is  scattered  over  the  whole  world  beyond 

ia.     The  orders  of  Wrangel  ami  his  agents 
•   official  act-  of  the  legitimate  Russian  Gov- 
ernment.     And   all   an-  deliberately   shutting   their  eyes  to   tho 
•.t  Wrangel'a  rule  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  expression  of 
will  of  the  people  themselves,  that  it  b  supported  only  by 
hich  are  at  his  <!i  posal. 
"Russian  financiers  and  economists  and  m  i  <     afTairc  gener- 
ally who  have  emigrated  from  Russia  and  ha.     i     n  doing  ell 
if  things,  have  now  responded  tn  the   3umn   ;    3   of    the 
Crimean  Baron  and  declared  their  cheerful  readinea    to  support 
lictatorial  power.     They  are  hoping  that  the  dictatorship  of 

Wrangel    will    bring    tlnm    back    the    old    order    lor    which    their 
.ruing." 

A  pro-Bolshevik  daily  published  in  New  York,  the  Novoye 

I  pictUT(  -  W  range  1  in  direct  line  of  succession  after 

Kolehak  and  Denikin,  and  laughs  snecringly  at  "this  military 


adventurer"  who  is  leading  "what  he  dares  call  the  'Russian 
Army,'"  which  is  in  reality  only  "an  armed  band,"  against  the 
Russia  of  peasants  and  workmen.     This  journal  adds: 

"A  Russian  Army,  whether  it  be  revolutionary  or  national,  i9 
Russian  only  in  case  it  is  supported  by  the  national  forces,  when 
it  is  created  by  and  exists  on  national  resources,  and  is  carrying 
out  the  national  will.  Rut  when  an  army,  like  Wrangel's,  wholly 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  bowers  hostile  to  Russia,  when 
it  is  created  and  exists  at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist  coalition, 
which  aims  at  the  destruction  of  Russia,  carrying  out  a  political 
plan  of  the  cruel  enemies  of  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants, 
that  is,  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Russian  population,  dares  call 
itself  Russian  Army,  it  is  simply  disgusting!" 

Pour  la  Ritssic  (Raris),  a  newspaper  published  by  RussiaD 
emigres,  admits  that  Wrangel's  fortunes  are  waning: 

"Information  received  pictures  the  situation  in  tho  Crimea 
in  darkest  colors.  Symptoms  of  demoralization  are  becoming 
more  and  more  threatening.  ...  In  view  of  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  from  the  fertile  regions  to  the  Isthmus  of  Rerekop  the 
food  question  has  become  very  acute.  The  military  defeats  have 
given  courage  to  the  demoralizing  elements  which  played  such  a 
ruinous  part  under  Denikin.  The  presence  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  notorious  reactionaries  as  Riltz  alienates  from  it 
the  most  moderate  elements  of  tho  zemdvos  and  municipal 
self-governments." 

In  sharp  refutation  of  the  foregoing  attacks  on  General 
Wrangel  we  have  the  statement  of  an  editorial  contributor  to 
the  Raris  Yictoirc  that  the  press  campaign  waged  against  General 
Wrangel  by  certain  groups  of  democratic  Russians  draws  its 
inspiration  from  "the  sophism  that  the  Wrangel  government, 
which  is  of  military  origin,  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  is  consequently  not  representative  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  democracy."  Wrangel's  enemies  cry  against  him  that 
he  has  not  received  any  mandate  "from  a  popular  assembly  or 
a  representative  institution,"  and  this  observer  continues: 

"If,  in  despite  of  the  failure  of  his  predecessors,  Wrangel  has 
dared  to  undertake  the  liberation  of  Russian  territory  from  its 
oppressors,  and  to  set  in  motion  wise  measures  for  Russia's 
economic  renascence,  it  is  because  the  sheer  logic  of  events  forces 
some  one  to  take  up  the  task.  In  the  land  where  the  'com- 
missary' is  master  the  protestation  of  the  Russian  conscience 
against  a  government  that,  under  pretext  of  rebuilding,  only 
demolished  the  material  and  intellectual  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, must  of  necessity  take  the  form  of  a  struggle  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  a  political  secession.  The  'commissaries'  who 
rule-  through  force;  alone  will  submit  to  force  alone,  and  if 
Russian  patriots  wero  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  would  be 
consecrating  the  country's  subjection  to  slavery  and  consum- 
mating its  ruin." 

'The  Russian  Socialists,  who  don't  like  General  Wrangel,  this 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  mistrust  him  because  he  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  and  affect  to  believe  that  back 
of  his  policy  of  moderation  there  are  "ambitious  aims  and  reac- 
tionary thoughts."  This  is  "inopportune  chicanery,"  it  is 
averred,  and  we  read : 

"It  is  well  understood  that  the  Russian  Socialists,  Menchoviks, 
and  Social-Revolutionists  do  not  disarm  and  do  not  consider 
the  check  of  Bolshevism  as  a  defeat  of  Socialism.  Rut  the  hour 
has  not  yet  struck  for  the  fight,  for  power  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  proletariat,  between  the  individualist  concept  and  the 
collect ivisf  concept.  This  fight  will  bc|  in  on  the  day  that 
Russia,  freed  from  tin;  'second  Tatar  yoke,'  can  make  her  own 
voice  heard,  when  the  best  men  of  all  social  classes  shall  come 
together,  stand  up  in  broad  daylight  for  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  work  toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  stable  regime.  Tho 
ernmenl  Of  southern  Russia,  which,  when  Called  upon,  will 
hand  over  its  powers  to  the  government  that  Russia  shall  then 
have  freely  chosen,  is  above;  all  a  government  of  sacred  national 
union.  Its  task  is  not  the  definitive  organization  of  the  new 
Russia,  but  the  liberation  of  territory  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  regime  of  economic  reconstruction  which  will  act  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  tho  Russia  of  the  past  and  tho  Russia  of 
the  future." 


IS   LEPROSY  VANQUISHED? 


THE  REPORTED  SUCCESS  of  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
with  chaulmoogra-oil  was  noted  briefly  in  these  columns 
recently.  It  has  been  heralded  widely  in  the  daily  press 
as  a  proof  that  "leprosy  is  curable."  Workers  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  are  more  cautious,  and,  while  re- 
joicing in  what  has  been 
done,  admit  that  a  "cure," 
beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
currence, can  not  be  proved 
except  by  the  lapse  of  years. 
In  the  United  States  leprosy 
has  been  slowly  increasing 
of  late,  so  that  any  measure 
of  relief  is  of  interest  to  us. 
The  conclusion  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago)  is  that 
"it  is  evident  that  we  have 
a  valuable  agent  at  our  dis- 
posal for  the  control  of  the 
disease,"  which,  of  course, 
indicates  a  great  measure  of 
success.  The  treatment  is 
not  new,  having  been  favor- 
ably reported  on  by  our 
Public  Health  Service  in 
1916.  In  Hawaii,  where 
most  of  the  experimental 
work  has  been  carried  on, 
the  daily  press  are  frankly 
jubilant  and  blossom  out 
with  page  illustrations  and 
scare-heads.  Says  The  Star- 
Bulletin  (Honolulu,  Sep- 
tember 4) : 

"There     are     men     and 
women  in  Honolulu  to-day  who  have  returned  from  the  shadow 
of  the  Valley  of  Death  known  as  leprosy — the  most  dread  of 
all  the  world's  diseases,  which,  since  time  immemorial,  has  been 
deemed  incurable. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  Honolulu  physicians,  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  and  local  scientific  investigators,  these  men  and 
women  have  been  pronounced  cured! 

"Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  professor  of  chemistry  and  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  will  not  say  so,  and  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  discovery  of  the  cure.  Neither  will 
Dr.  Harry  T.  Hollmann,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
undertaking  of  the  successful  scientific  project.  And  for  that 
matter,  nor  will  Dr.  J.  T.  McDonald,  in  charge  of  the  Kalihi 
Leper  Hospital,  who  carried  on  the  experiments  that  proved  the 
cure. 

"No!  These  learned  men,  all  of  whom  played  their  part,  as 
well  as  others,  in  bringing  to  light  the  means  whereby  a  hither- 
tofore  incurable  disease  was  checked,  certainly  will  not  claim 
a  cure  for  leprosy.     For  a  very  good  reason! 

"And  that  reason  is  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  conclu- 
sive scientific  proof  can  be  given  to  show  that  a  man  or  woman 
is  not  a  leper.  A  snip  of  the  skin,  that  analyzed,  discloses  lepra 
bacilli,  stamps  a  person  as  a  leper,  but  the  mere  absence  of  those 
bacilli  is  not  regarded  by  physicians  and  scientists  as  certain  that 
one  is  not  a  leper. 

"There  is  but  one  point  that  these  men  will  admil  or  claim. 
It  is  that  their  preparations  will  check  leprosy  and  destroy  the 

lepra  bacilli  in  an  afflicted  patient.     There  is  plenty  of  proof 

for  this  assertion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  seventy-eight   patients 


have  been  paroled  from  the  Kalihi  Hospital  since  1918.  These 
men  and  women  were  free  from  lepra  bacilli  when  paroled  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  cured  of  the  fatal  disease.  Whether 
these  paroled  patients  shall,  in  some  future  day,  suffer  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  is  a  question  that  time  alone  can  answer. 
So  guarded  are    these    scientists  in  their  claims  that  perhaps 


NO  LONGER  A  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Leper  colony  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  Hawaii,  whose  inhabitants  are  now  thrilled  with  the  news  that   ;i 

probable  cure  has  been  discovered. 


fifty  or  sixty  years  from  now  they  may  admit  their  treatments 
are  positive  cures,  providing  that  none  of  the  paroled  folk  have 
not  become  afflicted  in  the  meantime. 

"But  to  the  average  mind  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait 
that  long  for  a  verdict.  The  world  has  already  drawn  its  con- 
clusions and  drawn  them  favorably  in  accordance  with  the  view 
that  a  cure  for  leprosy,  a  disease  until  now  believed  incurable, 
has  been  discovered  and  that  cure  has  already  been  effectively 
proved." 

The  editor  of  American  Medicine  (New  York)  informs  us 
that  for  many  years  chaulmoogra-oil  has  been  recommended 
as  particularly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  He 
continues: 

"Experiments  now  indicate  that  this  oil  contains  some  deriva- 
tives, which  have  not  been  adequately  determined,  that  possess 
particular  therapeutic  value.  The  intramuscular  injection  of 
the  ethyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  of  chaulinoogra-oil  appears  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
leprosy.  The  injection  method  is  so  much  more  effective  than 
the  oral  administration  of  the  oil  derivatives  thai  the  latter 
may  be  deemed  of  minor  importance.  Tims  far,  experimental 
evidence  indicates  that  the  therapeutic  action  is  Aur  to  one  or 
more  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oil,  or  to  some  substance  con- 
tained in  or  associated  therewith,  but  which  has  thus  far  escaped 
identification.  It  is  significant  that  during  tin'  period  from 
October  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1919,  more  t  ban  25  per  •cut. 
of  the  patients  who  had  been  in   the   Kalihi   Hospital  of  Hawaii 
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roled  as  'apparently  clinically  and  bacteriologically  free 
from  t h«-  diseasi 

"With  i lie  mild  degree  of  contagion  thus  far  exhibited  by 

I  prosy,  in  all  probability  leprous  patients  may  be  satisfactorily 

cand  for  with  decreased  expenditure?  in  ordinary  hospitals,  it' 

the  injection  treatment   proves  Co  be  as  effective  as  presenl 

h  -  suggesl . 

••Our  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  leprosy,  as 
far  a<  it-  transmission  is  concerned,  makes  it  impossible  to  per- 
fecl  a  scheme  of  prevention.  The  slight  extent  to  which  it 
prevails  in  the  United  states  places  the  disease  as  endemic  in 

only  a   few   States,  and  even  in  those  communities  it    would  be 

difficult  to  attack  the  problem  on  a  prophylactic  basis.  There 
i-.  however,  much  comfort  in  the  progress  that  has  been  mado 
in  the  management  of  this  disease,  and  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  with  the  improvement  of  therapeutic  technic  the 
mortality  figures  for  leprosy  will  soon  manifest  a  decline." 

In  the  latest  authoritative  pronouncement— that  of  the  first 
medical  journal  quoted  abovt — we  read  that  as  long  ago  as  1909, 
the  International  Conference  on  Leprosy  declared  by  formal 
resolution  that  "the  clinical  study  of  leprosy  induces  the  belief 
that  it  is  not  incurable."     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  in  substance : 

To-day,  Bcarcely  more  than  a  decade  later,  tangible  evi- 
dence may  be  said  to  exist  in  justification  of, this  optimistic 
outlook  for  the  management  of  what  has  long  been  a  'dis- 
heartening disease.'  In  the  therapy  of  leprosy.,  chaulmoogra- 
oil  has  achieved  a  degree  of  success  that  has  placed  it  in  the 
forefronl  of  all  proposed  remedies.  It  is  at  present  unquestion- 
ably the  therapeutic  agent  of  first  choice  in  w^c  by  those  whose 
clinical  experience  entitle-  them  to  recognition  as  experts  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.     In  L916  members  of  the  United 

■  -  Public  H'  alth  Service  felt  justified  in  stating  publicly  thai 
chaulmoogra-oil  'is  helpful  to  many  casts  of  leprosy,  perhaps 
the  majority.' 

To  A.  I..  Dean,  president  and  chemist  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  i-  especially  due  the  credit  of  inaugurating  a  vigorous 

reh  for  tin-  'active  principles'  that   might   account  for  the 
tie  i,.  ii.-i\  it ir  of  chaulmoogra-oil    in   leprosy.     None  of  the 

early  attempts  to  identify  the  active  agents  had  led  to  success. 
a   ami    hi-  coworki  rated  the  oil    into  fractions  of  its 

found,  further,  that   the  ethyl  esters  of  tho 
fatty  acids  are  thin  fiuid  oil-  lending  themselves  readily  to  intra- 
muscular injection  ami  are  readilj    absorbed.      Continued   trials 
b  th<    I.'  pro  'timr  station  of  the  United  States 

Public    Health    Service   and    the    Kalihi    Hospital    in    Hawaii    by 

McDonald  ami  Dean  Beem  u,  justify  more  than  ever  before  the 

temenl   that   chaulmoogra-oil  contains  one  or   more   agents 

thai  exert  a  marked  therapeutic  action  in  many  cases  of  leprosy. 

In  many  cases  the  lesions  disappear,  excepl  for  scars  and  per- 
manent   injuries,   and    the   leprosy    bacillus   can    no   longer   be 

I  d. 

Ml  of  the  available  evidence  indicates  thai  the  therapeutic 

action   i-  due  t«,  one  <>r  more  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  or  to 
iated    substance   a-  yet    unidentified. 

"Ideal  management  of  leprosj  demands  not  merely  the  specific 

treatment  of  th<-  infection,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  general 
bodily  vigor  and  'building  up'  of  the  organism,  precisely  as  in 
the  therapy  of  tuberculosis.     The  ablation  [removal]  of  necrotic 

important  detail.      Hypodermic  injection  into  leprous 


nodules  is  reported  to  induce  marked  swelling  with  ultimate 
recession  of  the  lesions,  even  when  these  are  very  resistant  to 
the  usual  procedures.  In  the  case  of  a  malady  like  leprosy,  a 
cheerful  outlook  is  a  blessing  even  when  it  is  limited  by  much 
uncertainty  and  the  recollection  of  past  failures.  Tho  Public 
Health  Service  workers  are  not  unmindful  of  tho  danger  of  false 
hopes.  They  frankly  admit  that  it  is  too  early  to  say  that 
leprosy  is  cured  by  the  newer  therapy,  because  there  is  no 
adequate  test  to  establish  such  a  verdict.  However,  as  Mc- 
Donald and  Dean  circumspectly  conclude,  whether  or  not  tho 
apparent  cures  are  real  and  permanent,  it.  is  evident  that  wo 
have  a  valuable  agent  in  the  control  of  the  disease." 


ALCOHOL  AND   CANDY 

THAT   THERE   WILL   BE    a   direct   relation   between 
prohibition  and  an  increased  consumption  of  sugar  is 
asserted   by   a   writer  in    The  American   Food  Journal, 
who  observes: 

"Alcohol  owes  its  popularity  to  the  same  basic  causes  as 
give  sugar  its  wide-spread  use.  The  taste  is  attractive  (to  some 
people)  and  its  consumption  is  followed  by*  various  physiolog- 
ical results  considered  (again,  according  to  the  individual)  moro 
or  less  beneficial.  Alcohol  is  very  quickly  taken  up  and  dif- 
fused through  the  system,  where  its  rapid  oxidation  produces 
a  quick  return  of  energy,  with  the  development  of  about  11,200 
British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  alcohol.  Sugar  also  is 
quickly  assimilated  after  its  preliminary  inversion  by  the  diges- 
tive agents,  and  its  beneficial  effects  begin  to  appear  in  half 
an  hour,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  energy  developed  within 
two  hours.  A  pound  of  sugar  thus  produces  about  6,944 
B.  T.  U.  As  a  pound  of  sugar  (invert)  gives  rise  in  fermenta- 
tion to  about  .42  pound  of  alcohol,  it  follows  that  the  dynamic 
energy  developed  in  the  oxidation  of  this  alcohol  will  be  .  .  . 
only  68  per  cent,  of  that  given  out  by  the  direct  combustion  of 
the  sugar  in  the  body,  without  the  intermediate  conversion  into 
alcohol.  This  indicates  the  gain  in  efficiency  in  the  direct  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  The  quick  and  enduring  energy  derived 
from  a  sugar  diet  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  numerous 
experiments  and  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  experience.  Tho 
growing  popularity  of  sweetened  beverages,  confectionery,  ice- 
cream, etc.,  has  followed  closely  upon  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  and  better  facilities  for  transportation.  Tho 
United  States  already  consumes  annually  about  .'loO.OOO  tons 
of  sugar  in  confectionery  and  i:{6,000  tons  in  bottled  soft  drinks. 
It  has  been  a  common  observation  that  those  individuals  who 
drink  much  alcoholic  liquor  do  not  care  for  candy.  This  is 
only  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  largely  similar  functions 
subserved  by  the  two  substances.  It  is  equally  evident  that  a 
cessation  of  alcohol  consumption  is  likely  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  hunger  for  sweets  as  the  most  nearly  allied  substitute. 
The  purveyors  of  sugar-containing  specialties,  such  as  candies, 
soft  drinks,  ice-cream,  sweet  crackers,  placed  fruits  and  nuts, 
should  make  special  efforts  to  presenl  their  wares  in  attractive 
and  easily  available!  forms  so  that  their  use  will  be  even  more 
widely  popularized.  A  decided  extension  of  automatic  selling' 
devices  which  would  offer  a  wide  variety  of  sweetened  delicacies 
at  suitable  prices  will  probably  prove  one  of  tho  most  advan- 
tageous steps  in  this  direction." 
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FOSSILIZED  BLOOD 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  IMPROBABLE  to  the  verge  of  absurdity 
that  such  a  perishable  substance  as  blood  may  leave  traces 
behind  it  recognizable  after  the  lapse  of  geologic  ages,  yet 
several  geologists  report  that  they  have  found  fossilized  blood- 
corpuscles.  Traces  of  blood  about  six  thousand  years  old  have 
been  found  in  mummies,  and  the  remains  of  it  were  recognized 
in  the  frozen  mammoths  of  northern  Siberia,  whose  flesh  was 
fresh  enough  to  be  eagerly  eaten  by  dogs  after  some  175,000 
years  of  icy  entombment — the  longest  and  most  effective  cold 
storage  on  record.  Yet  the  fossilized  corpuscles  reported  on  by 
Roy  L.  Moodie,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  The  American 
Naturalist  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  No.  634),  are  surely  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  preservation  on  record.  Fossilization  was  once 
believed  to  take  place  only  in  the  case  of  hard  animal  structures, 
such  as  the  bones  or  teeth,  but  softer  tissues  have  now  been 
frequently  found  fossilized.     Writes  Mr.  Moodie  in  substance: 

"Recently,  while  studying  a  series  of  microscopic  prepara- 
tions of  fossil  material,  I  observed  in  sections  of  a  dinosaur 
bone  which  I  had  collected  in  the  Como  beds  of  Wyoming  in 
1906  some  ovoid  bodies  which  looked  remarkably  like  blood- 
corpuscles.  Close  scrutiny  of  the  available  material,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  me  that  the  objects  might  not  be  the  products  or 
by-products  of  incomplete  crystallization.  Only  the  outward 
form  of  the  corpuscle  was  to  be  seen.  Other  bodies,  appar- 
ently similar,  were  irregular  in  shape  and  hard  to  distinguish 
structurally  from  the  regular  bodies.  These  latter,  however, 
may  be  masses  composed  of  several  corpuscles  which  had  become 
agglutinated. 

"Not  being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  observations,  I 
should  not  have  published  anything  about  it  had  I  not  seen  in  a 
memoir  by  Seitz  a  description  of  similar  bodies  in  sections  of 
normal  bone  from  a  European  dinosaur  from  Bernissaert, 
Belgium.     Seitz's  description  of  the  blood-corpuscles  follows: 

" '  A  larger  part  of  the  Haversian  canals  of  Iguanodon  is  empty. 
A  part  of  them  however,  contain  small,  round,  biconvex  bodies, 
apparently  with  flat  surfaces.  Not  seldom  a  compact  mass  of 
them  entirely  fills  the  blood-vessel.  Professor  Solereder,  of 
Erlangen,  declares  that  the  bodies  are  not  of  plant  origin  (spores), 
and  by  polarization  it  is  determined  that  the  bodies  resemble 
somewhat  crystalline  concretions,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  here  some  fossilized  blood-corpuscles. 
The  partial  filling  of  the  blood-vessel  may  be  due  to  coagulation. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  frequent  accumulations  of  reddish 
crystals  which  support  the  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
material.     I  give  these  observations  with  some  reservation.' 

"The  studies  on  Egyptian  mummies  have  not  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  blood-corpuscles.  Wood  Jones,  however,  is  con- 
vinced that  traces  of  blood  are  readily  discernible.  Elliot 
Smith  has  referred  to  blood-stains  on  bandages  used  in  the 
primitive  surgery  of  Egypt.  Ruffer,  in  his  extensive  studies 
into  the  histology  of  Egyptian  mummies,  did  not  discover  any 
definite  corpuscles. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Friedenthal  announced  to 
the  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin  the  discovery  of  red  blood 
in  the  body  of  a  mammoth  from  eastern  Siberia  which  had  been 
frozen  in  the  tundra  since  Pleistocene  times.  The  precipitin 
reaction  of  the  blood  is  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  elephant. 
No  record  is  made  of  the  preservation  of  blood-corpuscles. 
While  this  is  an  extremely  interesting  discovery,  it  must  be 
recalled  that  cold  brings  many  chemical  reactions  to  a  halt,  and 
there  may  have  been  little  change  in  the  blood  of  this  mammoth 
during  its  175,000  years  of  cold  storage  in  the  Siberian  mud. 
The  body  had  been  so  well  frozen  that  the  flesh  was  still  fresh 
enough  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  wolves  and  dogs. 

"Under  favorable  conditions,  the  lipoids  of  the  blood  might 
be  changed  into  some  resistant  substance  and  thus  retain  tin- 
form  of  the  corpuscles  and  delay  their  destruction  long  enough 
for  fossilization  to  set  in,  these  substances  being  replaced  later 
by  the  mineral  crystals  from  the  magma  in  which  the  body  was 
immersed.  The  beautiful  little  ganoid  fish-brains  from  tin- 
Coal  Measures  may  have  been  preserved  in  a  similar  way.  The 
resemblance  between  brain  substance  and  blood-corpuscles  is 
close  in  this  respect,  that  each  has  a  small  amount  of  resistant 
substance,  a  lar^e  amount  of  water,  and  a  relatively  similar 
proportion  of  lipoids  which  may  have  become  transformed,  under 
proper  conditions,  into  resistant  substances  which  carried  the 
part  over  the  critical  period  of  destruction." 


I 


HIGHER   TROLLEY    SPEED? 

NCREASED  SPEED  IS  ADVOCATED  as  a  cure  for 
street-transportation  ills  by.  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal.     He  says: 

"When  we  read  of  Ralph  de  Palma  going  four  hundred  miles 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  per  hour  we  inevitably  compare  this 
with  some  speed  experienced  by  ourselves  in  an  automobile  or 
train,  and  then  there  wells  up  in  our  minds  an  envious  desire 
to  emulate  de  Palma  and  experience  his  sensations  as  we  conceive 
them.  The  American,  thank  heavens,  likes  speed.  Why  not 
capitalize  more  on  this?  Speed  is  a  panacea  for  many  railway 
ills.     Earnings  depend  on  the  car- miles,  but  expenses,  on  the 


FOSSILIZED    BLOOD    OF    A    DINOSAUR. 

A  vascular  space  in  a  metatarsal  bone  of  .some  dinosaur,  from  the 
Como  beds  of  Wyoming,  showing  in  the  rounded  marginal  bodies  tin- 
preservation  of  supposed  blood-corpuscles.     Magnified  200  diameters. 


other  hand,  depend  on  the  car-hours.  If  each  car-hour  can 
produce  more  car-miles  than  now,  expenses  are  relatively  reduced. 
High  schedule  speed  possibilities  are  at  the  base  of  the  street- 
railway  structure.  To  increase  schedule  speeds  involves  such 
factors  as  rerouting,  better  track  and  rolling-stock  maintenance, 
double  berthing,  improved  loading  methods,  use  of  skip-stops, 
signals,  traffic  regulation  at  street  intersections,  etc.  It  is  not 
idle  to  predict  that  the  transportation  agency  that  offers  the 
highest  speed  service  will  predominate  in  the  future,  and  we 
believe  that  the  possibilities  of  higher  schedule  speeds  are  nor 
fully  realized  in  the  street-railway  industry.  Inherently  the 
street-car  is  capable  of  a  schedule  speed  comparable  to  that  of 
a  private  automobile  due  to  its  quick  acceleration  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  controlled,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the 
street-car  to  attain  the  same  average  speed  in  city  traffic.  It  is 
up  to  the  traffic  experts  to  give  the  vehicle  opportunity  to  realize 
its  speed  possibilities,  There  is  no  fundamental  reason  oppos- 
ing the  speed  increase,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  present  rate 
of  speed  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  transportation,  like  Topsy, 
'just  growed'  without  any  determined  or  intelligent  effort  to 
shape  its  growth  as  a  coordinated  unit  that  involves  city  plan- 
ning, pedestrians,  automobiles,  street-cars,  and  everything  that 
makes  for  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  surface  of  streets.  We 
heard  a  railway  manager  say  the  other  day,  'With  just  a  reason- 
able degree  of  effort  and  at  but  little  expense  we  increased  our 

schedule  speed  in  the  congested  districts  from  two  to  six  miles  per 
hour.'  The  point  is.  higher  speed  is  possible.  Kurthermore.il  is 
a  practical  means  of  meiting  jit  ne>  competition.    Finally,  it  paj  s." 
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LIVING   TREE -STUMPS 

CAN  A  TREE  LIVE  WITHOUT  FOLIAGE?  No  more, 
one  would  think,  than  a  man  without  Iuiilts.  since  a  tree 
breathes  through  its  leaf-pores.  Yet  we  are  assured  In 
G.  C.  Pemberton,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to 
Washington),  that  roots  and  stumps,  bear- 
absolutely  no  foliage  at  all.  may  both  live  and  grow.  This 
lias  been  recognized  in  England  for  over  a  century,  altho  denied 
by  certain  French  botanists,  and  it  has  now  been  too  often  noted 
to  admit  of  controversy.  Mr.  Pemberton,  however,  believes 
that  altho  these  stumps  have  no  leaves  of  their  own.  they  do  in 
fact  live  by  the  aid  of  foliage,  and  that  their  vitality  is  due  to 
their  abilitv  to  unite  their  roots,  by  a  kind  irt'  automatic  grafting, 
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ONE    BOOT    GIVING    LIFE    TO    ANOTHER. 

An  example  of  a  natural   mot   ^raft    between   two  Douglas  flr-trees. 

To  the  left  i-  pari  of  tin-  tree  which  retained  its  foliage  and  to  the 

riu'ht  the  -.tump.     The  center  of  (he  stump  is  decayed,  but  the  live 

wood  around   the  wlw  is  plainly   to  be  seen. 


with  those  of  adjoining  trees  thai  have  plenty  of  growing  leaves. 
Writ.  -  Mr.  Pemberton : 

"When  a  ire.-  i-  cut  .low  n  it  ordinarily  dies  or  sends  up  sprouts 
from  the  stump  or  roots.  Only  a  few  conifers  can  sprout  from 
tin-  -tump.  In  others  the  -tumps  usually  die.  In  some  species, 
aces  an-  found  of  stumps  which  do  not  sprout, 
but.  aeveri  beless,  do  not  die.  On  the  contrary,  they  retain  their 
vitality  irprizing  extent  and  apparently  without  the  aid  of 

foliage.  There  ha-  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  r>  markable  state  of  affairs.  Some  aver  that  union  of  roots 
of  tin-  stumps  with  those  of  adjacent  standing  trees  accounts 
for  the  phenomenon.  Others  contend  thai  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
material  in  the  Btump,  and  in  support  of  their  contention 
point  to  in-  ■  of  stumps  apparently  isolated  and  remote  from 

other  tree-   which,   nevertheless,  call    make   bulky   formations  of 
annual  rite 

Mr.  Pemberton  himself  states  that,  tho  he  has  made  a  number 

of  such  'ion-,  he  ha  been  able  to  find  an   instance 

in  which  uncovering  all  the  root-  did  not  disclose  root  unions, 
direct  or  indirect.     One  example  of  the  latter  was  particularly 

worthy.      On    Langford    Plain-,    mar    Victoria,    there    were 

a  number  of  scattered  Douglas  fir-tree-,  of  large  size  and  well 
branched  through  growth  in  the  open.  About  fifty  feet  away 
from  one  of  the  lain  '"'  a  group  of  nine  small  Douglas  fir- 

stumps  completely   capped    over.      No   indication   of  root  graft 


between  the  stumps  and  the  big  tree  was  to  be  seen.  Chinese 
felling  timber  in  the  vicinity  for  firewood  cut  down  the  big  tree, 
and  as  soon  as  they  did  so  the  vitality  in  the  stumps  ceased, 
lie  continues: 

"I  employed  the  Chinese  to  dig  up  the  intervening  ground 
between  the  tret-  and  stumps,  and  then  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  the  spreading  roots  of  the  big  tree,  at  a  depth  of  two  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  a  distance  from  the  tree 
of  titty  feet,  had  formed  a  union  with  the  tap  roots  of  one  or  two 
of  the  group  of  stumps.  These  stumps,  so  united  with  the 
underlying  root  from  the  big  tree,  were  in  turn  root-grafted 
with  the  others  of  the  group  farther  away.  It  was,  therefore, 
apparent  that  the  wood-forming  material  from  the  foliage  of 
the  big  tree  was  transmitted  by  means  of  tho  root  graft  directly 
to  some  of  the  stumps,  that  they  passed  it  on  to  others  more 
remote,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  foliage-possessing  tree  was 
killed  the  source  of  the  vitality  of  the  stumps  was  gone,  and 
they,  too,  died. 

"This  power  to  pass  on  by  a  series  of  successive  and  indirect 
rooi-grafts  the  vitality  and  wood-forming  material  from  tho 
growing  tree  is  in  my  belief  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how 
very  remote  stumps  are  able  to  show  healthy  overgrowth 
especially  as  there  are  cases  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  stumps 
decay  and  the  roots  only  remain  alive.  Not  all  species  possess 
this  power;  and  those  which  do  not  are  unable  to  support  living 
stumps  no  matter  how  closely  the  roots  of  the  stumps  may  be 
intermingled  with  those  of  adjacent  standing  trees.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  the  characteristic  still  lies  within  the  realm  of 
speculation.  Is  it  possible  that  some  day  we  shall  make  use  of 
it  for  the  production  of  living  fence-posts  or  telegraph-poles?  " 


COMPULSORY   MOTHERHOOD 

THE  INJUNCTION  "thou  shalt  not,"  backed  up  with 
courts  and  jails,  having  been  reasonably  successful, 
reformers  are  now  talking  of  supplementing  it  with 
"thou  shalt,"  similarly  bolstered.  This  time  it  is  the  French 
who  are  debating  the  expediency  of  combating  decrease  of 
population  by  compelling  their  women  to  becomo  mothers. 
Every  effort  is  already  being  made  to  encourage  largo  families. 
Bounties  an;  promised,  with  awards  and  inducements  of  every 
kind.  And  now  a  savant  comes  forward  with  the  sensational 
suggestion  noted  above.  We  read  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York): 

".lust  as  military  service  is  obligatory  for  men,  maternal 
service  as  a  duty  toward  the  state  should  be  obligatory  for 
women.  In  France  men  are  compelled  to  do  military  service 
for  three  years.  A  maternal  service  of  three  years  being  inade- 
quate, it  is  suggested  that  women  be  inscribed  on  the  role  of 
motherhood  from  eighteen  to  forty  years — twenty-two  years 
of  service.  During  these  years  they  will  bo  compelled  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  state. 

"This  suggestion  could  be  dismissed  with  the  complete  indif- 
ference (one  is  ready  almost  to  say  contempt)  which  it  deserves, 
wen;  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  looked  upon  very  favorably 
by  those  in  whose  hands  I  he  destiny  of  the  country  reposes. 
To  them  it  seems  an  admirable  suggestion,  a  necessary  course. 
And  once  more  we  revert  to  the  primitive  notion  that  a  couple's 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  their  offspring.  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading, 
more  erroneous.  And  the  Frenchwoman  certainly  will  not  be 
misled  by  such  sophistry. 

"The  passions  and  the  enthusiasms  of  the  war  are  dead,  but 
one  conviction  remains  with  the  woman  of  France — she  will  no 
longer  sacrifice  herself  to  her  family  only  to  see  it  destroyed  for 
dynastic  or  financial  ambitions.  She  will  not  contribute  sons 
to  the  armies  of  Hie  world.  The  unanimity  of  opinion  and 
determination  in  this  respect  is  extraordinary.  Ask  a  childless 
woman  why  she  has  no  children.  'Why  should  I  spend  twenty 
years  raising  a  son,'  she  will  respond,  'and  then  see  his  life 
snapt  out  at  the  whim  of  his  rulers?  I  will  have  children  when 
I  am   sure   I  can  keep  them.' 

"Put  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  fatuous  and  futile  mania 
for  ^populating  1  he  world.  Why?  If  the  world  were  twico 
as  thickly  populated  as  it,  is,  who  would  be  the  happier?  Num- 
bers achieve  nothing.     It  is  the  old  tribal  instinct,  tho  instinct  of 
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self-preservation  aroused  by  fear  of  one's  neighbors.  More  chil- 
dren mean  merely  more  soldiers,  greater  security.  There  should 
be  an  easier  way  of  insuring  this  security.  The  world  is  over- 
populated  rather  than  underpopulated.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  if  the  population  of  the  entire  world  were  cut  in  half  the 
remaining  half  would  be  the  better  off  for  it.  The  encourage- 
ment to  breed  prolifically  comes  from  the  upper  classes,  who 
do  not  breed  at  all,  and  is  meant  to  affect  the  lower  classes, 
who  breed  too  much.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  lower  classes 
suspect  the  propaganda  is  meant  merely  to  provide  the  owning 
classes  with  more  workers,  so  that  competition  will  make  labor 
cheap.  The  intelligent  middle  class  is 
wise  in  remaining  deaf  to  these  influences. 
What  the  world  needs  now  is  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  Better  babies  rather 
than  more  babies  is  the  crying  need  of  (lie 
time.  If  a  couple  reproduce  themselves 
and  reproduce  with  the  advance  a  gen- 
eration requires,  they  have  done  their  duty 
amply  by  the  state,  and  they  have  done 
their  duty  amply  by  themselves,  which  is 
just  as  important.  The  sooner  fallacy  of 
numbers  is  abandoned,  the  better  for  the 
universe." 


"  If  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed  briskly  with  a  piece  of  dry  silk  it  will 
become  charged  with  positive  electricity.  Part  of  this  positive 
charge  from  the  glass  rod  can  be  made  to  flow  to  the  surface 
of  the  gold-leaf  in  the  electroscope  by  merely  bringing  the  glass 
rod  in  contact  with  the  projecting  metal  rod.  At  this  instant 
the  gold-leaf  will  fly  apart  and  remain  in  this  position  until  a 
conducting  substance  is  broughl  in  contact  with  the  metal  rod. 
If  this  is  done,  the  charges  on  the  gold-leaf  will  leak  off  and  it 
will  come  back  to  its  normal  position.  If  an  electroscope  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  charged  condition  the  charges  will  gradu- 
ally escape  into  the  atmosphere.     The  rapidity  of  this  leaking 


Courtesy  of  "  The 


HOW   TO   FIND   LOST 
RADIUM 

SIX  THOUSAND  DOLLARS'  worth 
of  radium,  lost  in  the  ashes  of  a 
furnace,  was  located  and  recovered 
by  the  use  of.  an  electroscope.  If  a  lost 
object  continually  emitted  a  sound  the 
searcher's  ears  would  enable  him  to  place 
it  and  lay  his  hands  on  it  at  once.  The 
electroscope  is  a  device  for  detecting 
electrification,  and  radium,  tho  it  makes 
no  sound,  emits  constantly  particles 
that  aid  the  air  to  discharge  electrified 
bodies.    By  instantly  signaling  this  loss  of 

electricity,  the  electroscope  indicates  the  presence  of  radium 
in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  radium  was  found  in 
the  ashes  just  as  easily  and  surely  as  if  it  had  been  calling 
out  continually,  "Here  I  am!  Come  and  get  me!"  In  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York),  Raymond  Francis  Yates 
tells  how  the  radium  in  question  was  lost,  and  how  it  was  found 
again.     He  writes: 

"A  nurse  was  removing  ten  tubes  of  radium  from  a  patient. 
She  lost  one  in  doing  so.  Six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  radium 
in  a  tube  the  size  of  your  little  finger!  A  diligent  search  of  the 
room  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  little  tube,  and  as  a 
final  effort  the  radium  detective  was  called  for.  In  this  case  he 
was  Professor  Lawrence,  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

"The  radium  detective  did  not  arrive  on  the  scene  armed  to 
the  teeth  or  prepared  for  an  encounter  with  some  bold  robber. 
Me  came  in  with  a  very  simple-looking  instrument  under  his 
arm — an  electroscope.  The  electroscope  can  detect  the  presence 
of  radium  in  much  the  same  fashion  we  would  detect  Limburger 
cheese  if  it  were  hidden  away.  The  electroscope  is  sort  of  a 
'nose'  for  smelling  radium,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  tremendously 
sensitive. 

"The  electroscope  is  really  an  instrument  for  detecting  elec- 
trical charges.  We  learned  at  school  that  like  charges  of  elec- 
tricity repel  one  another.  For  instance,  if  two  tiny  pieces  of 
gold-leaf  both  had  a  negative  charge,  they  would  insist  on  stay- 
ing away  from  each  other:  they  would  repel  each  other.  If  one 
had  a  negative  and  one  a  posit  he  charge,  they  would  insist  on 
remaining  together,  or.  if  they  had  no  charges  at  all  on  their 
surfaces,  they  would  be  indifferent. 

"The  electroscope  works  on  just  this  principle.  Two  tiny 
pieces  of  gold-leaf  are  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  metal  rod 
enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  and  carefully  insulated,  which  means 
that  it  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  anything  thai 
i-  a  conductor  of  electricity. 


pular  Science  Monthly.' ' 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  RADIUM   DETECTIVE   AT    WORK. 
The  apparatus  that  found  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  ot  radium  in  an  ash-can. 


process  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  air;  whether  it  is 
dry  or  damp. 

"We  will  now  set  out  to  find  the  missing  radium.  Radium 
is  continually  shooting  off  tiny  particles;  atoms,  really.  Scien- 
tists call  these  emanations  from  radium  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma 
rays.  Ordinarily  air  is  a  fair  insulator,  but  when  these  radium 
rays  get  mixed  up  with  it,  its  insulating  or  non-conducting 
properties  rapidly  vanish  and  it  becomes  a  fairly  good  conductor. 
We  can  understand  then  that  the  air  about  a  small  quantity  of 
radium — smaller  than  one  can  hope  to  imagine — is  a  poor  insul- 
ator and  if  any  charged  bodies  are  present,  their  charges  are 
sure  to  leak  off  into  the  atmosphere. 

"If  an  electroscope  is  brought  near  a  small  amount  of  radium, 
the  gold-leaf  will  instantly  detect  its  presence  by  coming  together. 
If  the  radium  is  some  distance  from  the  electroscope,  the  gold- 
leaf  may  move  just  a  very  small  distance,  hut  the  radium  detec- 
tive has  a  magnifier  trained  on  it,  and  if  it  moves  he  is  sure  to 
see  it   do  it. 

"When  Professor  Lawrence  set  out  to  find  radium,  he  set  the 
electroscope  up  in  the  room  where  it  was  used  on  the  patient. 
The  instrument  failed  to  register.  The  radium  had  not  been 
lost  in  the  room.  It  was  somewhere  else.  Probably  the  nurse 
got  it  mixed  up  with  the  bandages  from  the  patient  and  it  was 
thrown  in  tin*  furnace.  The  ashes  from  the  furnace  were 
examined  by  the  radium  detect  ive,  and,  sure  enough,  the  elec- 
troscope responded  instantly.  Further  examination  revealed 
the  fused  tube  which  contained  the  radium. 

"The  radium   was  not    lost.      The  search  was  continued  until 

every  possible  milligram  of  the  valuable  metal  was  recovered. 
Radium  will  not  burn. 
"After  Professor  Lawrence  found  the  radium  in  the  ashes, 

a  hurry-up  call  was  sent  out  for  a  physicisj  from  a  large  radium 
company.  After  he  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  valuable  ashes 
were  placed  in  several  quart  fruit-jars  and  taken  to  the  Labora- 
tory and  all  but  $210  wort  li  of  the  $6,000  worth  of  radium  was 

recovered." 
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A   PEACE   PLAY  ACCUSED   OF  WAR 


TO  SEE  WAK  in  a  play  where  it  Is  never  mentioned 
requires  an  acumen  possesl  seemingly  only  by  our 
native  critics.     The  struggle  of  an  upstart  manufacturer 

to  win  social  recognition  from  an  aristocratic  British  squire  in 
John  Galsworthy's  latest   piece,  "The  skin  Game,"  is  discerned 

here  to  1>.  nothing  less  than  Germany's  effort  to  share  Britain's 
'"place  in  the  sun."  When  the  piece  was  produced  in  London 
in  May  the  critics  then  overlooked  all  this,  which  gives  our 
servers  a  chance  to  show  superior  perspicacity.  Mr.  Bronn 
and  Mr.  Woolcott,  of  the  ,\cw  York  Triburu  and  rimes,  treat 
it  from  the  war  point  of  view,  tho  Mr.  Bronn  gives  his  compeer 
lit  for  the  original  discovery.  Galsworthy's  other  play, 
"The  Moli."  now  showing  at  another  theater  in  this  city,  is 
confessedly  a  war-play,  bu1  it  was  written  before  the  world- 
struggle.  "The  Skin  Game"  is  "a  play  which  has  come  after, 
the  great  struggle."  says  Mr.  Broun,  "and  this  time  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's indictment  of  warfare  in  general  is  more  sweeping 
and  Letter  than  in  -The  Mob.'"  The  latter  play  deals  with 
wars  of  conquest;  but  "The  Skin  Game"  takes  "the  position 
that,  however  just  the  cause,  even  the  combatant  who  starts 
with  clean  bands  must  take  on  something  of  evil  and  degrada- 
tion," It  may  be  recalled  that  Galsworthy's  other  plays,  no- 
tably "Strife."  dealt  with  the  general  thesis  that  contentions 
between  men  or  groups  or  nations  usually  exhaust  if  not  ruin 
the  combatants  and  leave  the  question  in  dispute  where  it 
.-tarted.  Since  Mr.  Broun  expresses  some  surprize  that  British 
critics  failed  to  catch  the* point,  we  give  the  account  of  the  play 
appearing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

The  Skin  Game'  means  war  for  the  skin  of  your  adversary, 
but  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  work  will  know- 
that  it  is  really  played  with  pity  and  reserves  and  compunctions.. 
At  the  St.  Martin's  we  are  back  in  the  world  of  his  'Country 
House,'  but  the  -quire  is  only  middle-aged.  His  wife  is  a  crea- 
ture of  steel  and  enigma,     she  is  the  one  unrealized  person  in 

the  play,  and  a-  the  night  went  on  she  seemed  more  and  more 
a    visitor    in    her    own    house,    hardly    on    speaking   terms  with 

her  human  invertebrate  husband  and  her  human  and  wilful 
daughter. 

"Tlie   advisory   of   the   household    is    Hornblower,   a    new-rich 
manufacturer,  who.  dreading  that  terrible  Victorian  doom,  'cut 

by  the  county,'  seeks  to  smoke  out  his  chief  enemy  by  buying 
land   in   front   of   his   park  and   setting  up  factories   there.      The 

squire's  wife  carries  the  fray  into  the  manufacturer's  quarters 
by  using  her  knowledge  of  the  guilty  Becret  of  his  daughter-in- 
law.  It  is  not  cricket,  but  it  i-  the  skin  game.  And  so  the 
manufacturer  i-  beaten,  parte  with  the  land,  and  drops  £6,000. 

"Thus   i  country-house    preserved.     But    what  is   the 

guilty  lady  tries  to  commit  suicide  and  recovers, 
but  her  unl.orn  child  i-  dead.  The  home  life  of  the  manu- 
facturer i-  broken,  bis  dynastic  ambitions  are  in  ruins,  and 
moreover  hi  the  class  thai   he  fought,  and  foughl   be- 

cause he  thought  that  the,  bad  something  fine  thai  he  hadn't, 
■ 

"An  estrangement  would  fall  like  a  curtain  between  the 
nd  her  husband  and  child  if  Mr.  Galsworthy  had 
no-  convinced  us  that  Buch  a  curtain  existed  a<  tin  beginning. 
The  -quire  pond,  r-  in  the  end  with  the  word  'hypocrite'  ring- 
ing in  hi-  ears.  'We  began  the  game  with  clean  hand-  have 
tre  clean  hand  II  'reflection  i-.  What  is  our  gen- 

tility worth  if  it  can  no:  -land  tin  '.' '  'We  did  it  all,'  he  said, 
'to  keep  our  old  home.'       |  am  not   enjoying  hom<    to-night,' 

-aid  the  daughd 

The  treatment  of  this  situation,  a-  the  Englishman  see-  ii, 
s  from  •  Lorical  happenings: 


"Mr.  Galsworthy,  as  ever,  holds  the  balance  straight.  The 
parvenu  states  his  case,  and  states  it  massively,  against  the 
established  people  who  are  not  obnoxious  because  they  don't 
want  anything  more.  They  have  got  all  the  advantages  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  live.  The  squire  puts  his  case  with 
effective  understatement  and  is  altogether  an  ideal  squire.  The 
first  quarrel  is  over  Hornblower's  eviction  of  two  cottagers  after 
promising  at  the  sale  that  he  would  not  disturb  them.  He  points 
out  that  little  things  can't  stand  in  the  way  of  great  operations 
by  which  thousands  of  workmen  can  live  and  help  to  refurnish 
the  earth.  His  sons  are  presentable,  and  the  j-ounger  flirts  with 
the  squire's  daughter.  The  daughter-in-law  is  one  of  these  dark 
flowers  from  the  underworld,  replanted  in  love  and  security, 
in  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  believes  and  of  which  he  has  the 
secret. 

"Over  the  whole  play  there  is  that  sense  of  fate,  or  something 
more  modern,  smaller  than  fate,  which  impels  human  beings  by 
the  momentum  of  the  wrong  they  have  done  to  go  on  deeper 
and  deeper  till  they  are  up  to  the  tips  of  their  souls.  There  is 
less  beauty  in  the  play  than  in  any  other  of  his.  It  is  as  tho 
the  author  were  determined  to  show  the  public  that  he  could 
be  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  best  of  them,  and  he  had  sought 
to  strike  the  note  with. his  brutal  title.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  his  virtues  and  weaknesses  are  here  as  usual.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plays  he  has  given  us,  but  it 
has  not  the  rhythm  that  ran  through  those  plays  where  he  con- 
centrated more  on  one  character  which  dictated  the  whole 
movement." 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Broun  is  not  abetted  by  his  fellow  critics 
of  The  Evening  Post,  The  Herald,  or  The  World.  The  last, 
indeed,  sees  only  "a  clothes-line  fight."  Still,  when  symbolism  is 
your  quarry,  you  can  often  find  much  of  it.  Mr.  Broun  presents 
his  case: 

"To  be  sure,  war  is  not  once  mentioned  in  'The  Skin  Game,' 
which  is  laid  in  'a  remote  oountry  district  in  England.'  There 
are  no  guns  and  no  marching  troops.  The  war-theme  is  entirely 
within  a  solution  of  symbolism,  and  yet  it  is  easily  grasped  for 
all  the  fact  that  it  is  not  obtruded. 

"We  don't  see  how  it  can  be  missed,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  of  the 
English  reviewers  read  such  a  meaning  into  the  play 

"Mr.  Galsworthy  seems  to  have  had  Germany,  England,  and 
Belgium  in  mind,  and  if  we  had  the  printed  play  a(  hand  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  score  of  speeches  which  bear  out 
the  theory.  Of  course  it  may  be  prest  too  far,  and  there  were 
those  who  greeted  the  explanation  by  insisting  that  if  it  were 
so  the  author  probably  intended  the  butler,  who  spoke  one  line 
in  the  second  act,  to  be  Montenegro,  and  the  off-stage  noises  to 
be  Japan. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible  to  overlook  the  symbolism, 
because  the  story,  taken  simply  for  its  face  value,  is  intensely 
interesting.  With  the  added  factor  it  seems  to  us  a  still  better 
play,  exceedingly  biting  and  effective  in  its  irony.  Neverthe- 
less 'The  Skin  Game1  falls  a  little  short  of  the  very  best  of  Gals- 
worthy, allho  it  is  one  of  his  fine  plays.  Here  and  there  it  is 
marred  by  excessive  melodrama.  There  is,  for  instance,  an 
impossible  scene  in  which  a  maid  steals  into  a  room  unobserved 
by  the  occupant  and  hides  behind  a  screen  and  later  tiptoes 
out  again  without  being  seen  by  two  people.  Also  an  auction 
cene  in  which  the  Hillcrists  and  the  Hornblower b  are  bidding 
against  each  other  for  a  certain  piece  of  property,  allho  effective, 
is  too  tricky.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  arranged  that  the  scene 
shall  be  played  directly  toward  the  audience  with  bids  coming 
from  folk  in  the  orchestra.  All  these  are  imaginary  except  the 
final  one,  which  is  bawled  out  by  an  actor  who  sneaks  down  the 
aisle  just  in  the  nick  of  lime.  The  characters  on  the  stage  iden- 
tify the  various  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  taking  part  in 
the  auction  by  pointing  out  over  the  footlights.  We  were  some- 
what abashed  when  the  heroine  leveled  a  finger  directly  at  us 
and  said,  'There's  the  big  bounder  now.'" 
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THE  POSTER  ART  OF  "SOVDEPIA" 

BOLSHEVIK  ART  in  Russia  has  been  many  times  described 
as  the  extreme  of  futurism.  Anything  so  important  as 
propaganda,  however,  is  quite  evidently  not  entrusted 
to  so  bizarre  a  medium.  Some  specimens  of  posters  brought 
"with  great  difficulty"  from  Russia  by  an  Englishman  named 
Keeling  are  reproduced  in  the  London  Sphere,  and  are  seen  to 
follow  the  most  reactionary  pencils  of  the  old  regime.  A  note 
makes  the  observation  that  "in  a  country  such  as  Russia,  where 
over  four»-fifths  of  the  population  is,  or,  at  any 
rate,  was  illiterate,"  propaganda  has  "naturally 
taken  the  form  of  pictures  wherever  possible." 
The  posters,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  sequence 
in  this  department,  are  thus  described  by  the 
Sphere  writer,  who  remains  anonymous: 

"The  first  one,  showing  the  upper  half  of  the 
nude  figure  of  a  man  vigorously  using  a  pickax 
upon  a  somewhat  misty-looking  dragon — or  is  it  a 
snake? — reads,  'Death  to  the  Suffocators  and  Op- 
pressors of  the  Workers  and  Peasants,'  and  'Fight 
for  the  Volga,  Fight  for  Bread  for  the  Starving,' 
and  was,  no  doubt,  published  at  the  time  when 
the  Volga  was  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
t?he  'Whites,'  or  in  danger  of  being  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them. 

"The  second  poster  is  very  effective,  and  clearly 
shows  the  appalling  state  of  the  workers  under  the 
old  regime,  altho  it  has  lost  somewhat  through  be- 
ing reduced  in  size  and  losing  its  coloring.  In  the 
original  the  effect  of  the  poster,  with  its  half-nude, 
emaciated  figures  of  men  and  women  in  fetters 
carrying  the  three  oppressors  of  the  working  people 
— the  Czar,  the  priest,  and  the  capitalist — was 
admirably  calculated  to  play  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  Russians.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
many  of  the  Russians  look  upon  this  poster  as  being  somewhat 
ironical,  or  even  quite  simply,  where  they  can  not  read,  as  an 
allegory  of  their  present  position. 

"The  other  two  are  especially  interesting  to  us  because  they 
were  evoked  by  the  Allied  attempt  to  crush  Bolshevism,  or  I 
ought  to  say,  rather,  the  Allied  attempt  to  free  Russia  from 
Bolshevism  by  military  intervention.  The  'Red'  soldier,  with 
his  arm  stretched  out  across  the  red,  five-pointed  star,  is  crying 
out,  'Citizens,  give  up  your  arms.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  rule  the  possession  of  any 
kind  of  arms  by  an  ordinary  citizen  without  a  very  special  per- 
mission— and  even  with  it  sometimes — right  down  to  an  empty 
cartridge  case,  has  been  punishable  by  death.  This  poster  could 
not  have  been  very  effective,  since  it  was  less  risky  quietly  to 
destroy  anything  in  the  way  of  firearms  than  take  the  risk  of 
admitting  that  they  had  been  in  one's  possession  by  voluntarily 
giving  them  up. 

"The  last  poster  shows  the  attack  of  the  'Imperialists'  upon 
Soviet  Russia.  Altho  only  one  of  the  three  defenders  of  the 
'Red'  flag  has  a  rifle — and  that  of  very  doubtful  make— the 
reenforcements  which  are  to  be  seen  coming  rapidly  up  on  the 
left,  with  some  armored  cars  in  the  background  which  looks  as 
if  they  had  been  designed  by  Mr.  Heath  Robinson,  promise  to 
make  the  attack  more  difficult  for  the  long  line  of  soldiers  of 
every  nationality  which  is  seen  winding  away  until  it  is  lost  in 
the  distance. 

"  The  first  onslaught,  it  will  be  noticed,  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  a  native  of  Asia  and  fa  native  of  Africa.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  meant  to  show  to  the  poor  Russian  how  fond 
the  people  of  those  perfidious  countries  whose  representatives 
are  following  close  behind  are  of  forcing  the  poor  heathen  to  do 
their  dirty  work." 

These  posters  with  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  others  of  a 
similar  character,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  seen  absolutely  every- 
where in  "Sovdepia."  "The  inside  and  outside  of  all  the  public 
buildings  (and  their  name  is  legion)  are  covered  with  them 
no  doubt  hoardings  would  have  been,  too,  only  they  were  pulled 
down  for  firewood  long  ago — and  the  railway  stations  arc  a 
'sight  for  sore  eyes.'  "  These  arc  not  the  only  places  where 
the  message  screams  at  the  wayfarer: 


"At  the  larger  railway  stations  there  is  a  special  propaganda 
room,  where,  in  addition  to  the  posters  and  piles  of  literature, 
there  is  a  gramophone  busy  day  and  night  grinding  out  com- 
munistic songs  and  speeches.  Even  in  the  prisons  these  posters 
have  penetrated.  Prisoners  who  wish  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Bolshevik  inspectors,  who  sometimes  come  to  look  around,  cover 
the  walls  of  their  cells  with  these  posters — which  they  are  allowed 
to  buy  cheaply — and  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government.  It  may  be  added  that  this  does  not  endear  them 
to  their  fellow  prisoners,  or  even  the  warders. 

"One  would  not  be  surprized  to  learn  that  this  constantly 
reiterated  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  Bolshevik  rule  achieved 


"DEATH  TO  THE  STJFFOCATOKS." 

In  colors  of  flame  this  heroic  figure  of  Bolshevism  aims  his  blows  at  a  monster  with 
nebulous  body  sprouting  snakes.     Other  posters  are  pictured  on  the  following  pages. 


its  object,  especially  when  one  adds  to  it  the  newspaper  and 
the  absence  of  any  other  source  of  information.  Yet  it  is 
not  so. 

"  Clever  and  persistent  as  it  is  and  showing  an  almost  uncanny 
knowledge  of  the  psj'chology  of  the  Russian  worker  and  peasant, 
it  has  failed  because,  after  all,  'an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound 
of  theory.'  The  people  who  introduced  and  recommended  Bol- 
shevism promised  their  supporters  peace,  the  possession  of  the 
land,  and  plenty.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  peace; 
starvation  instead  of  plenty,  and  altho  they  have  been  given  the 
land,  after  a  fashion,  they  can  not  do  anything  with  it  for  want 
of  the  simplest  necessities,  including  seeds." 


OXFORDS    FRIENDLY    GESTURE    TO    GERMANY  — The 

hand  of  fellowship  has  been  extended  to  German  and  Austrian 
professors  by  some  half-hundred  professors  and  members  of 
learned  societies  of  Oxford,  and  opposition  is  aroused  in  some 
quarters.  The  London  Times  finds  it  "singularly  ill-advised  and 
inopportune,"'  and  regrets  that  the  step  has  been  taken.  It 
assumes  also  that  the  "great  majority  of  Oxford  men"  will  not 
coincide.  A  different  opinion  is  exprest  over  here  by  the  New 
York  World: 

"But  why  may  it  not  be  assumed  with  equal  probability  that 
the  university  authorities  have  taken  an  advanced  position  on 
pacification  with  which  enlightened  public  opinion  will  agree 
in  the  end?  It  has  happened  before  thai  Oxford  ideas  at  variance 
with  popular  sentiment  were  eventually  triumphant. 

"No  doubt,  with  the  wounds  of  war  still  unhealed,  the  proffer 
of  an  olive-branch  to  the  toe  of  England's  greal  university  excites 
a  perfectly  natural  antagonism  at  home.  Bill  it'  'the  embitter- 
ment  of  animosities  is  to  be  dispelled,'  as  the  Oxford  coneilia- 
tionists  represent,  how  is  reconciliation  to  be  effected  more  logi- 
cally than  through  'the  fellowship  of  learning'?     And  if  friendly 

intercourse  is  ever  to  be  resumed,  why  not  now.  when  the  re- 
sumption involves  concession?  German}  can  nol  always  be 
kepi  out  of  the  fold.  At  least  the  Oxford  professors  regard  the 
war  as  over,  and  the  example  will  have  a  good  effect  on  public 
sentiment  among  all  nations  now  released  from  the  throes  of 
passion." 
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LITERARY   VALUE   OF   SCHOOL-TEACHERS 

SCHOOL-TEACHERS   are    supposed    to    accepl    a    social 
status    somewhere  □    a    prophel    and    a    servant. 

There  are   ;  this    democratic    country    where    he 

idden    to    be    oqntent    with    the 
latter    o(    these    classifications.     In 
ibisticated  communities  h< 

looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of  oracle. 
Wherever  he  is  he  i-  poorly  paid,  tho 
much  agitation  has  been  employed  to 
improve  his  present  condition.  A 
writer  in  1.  Colum- 

bus. Ind.  seeing  tin  teacher  tip  to 
now  as  "something  ock  figure  in 

American  lite."  wonder-  if  this  agita- 
tion will  make  him  "grow  to  more  pre- 
tentious proportions."  The  possibili- 
ties seem  almost  boundless,  for  after 
asking,  "  I-  he  about  to  take  on  a  new 
and  colorful  social  significance?  "  Mr. 
Bernard  Sobel  a<ks.  "Is  he  aboul    to 

become  heroic?  "  Lesl  society  should 
suppose  they  are  conferring  a  new 
boon.  Mr.  Sobel  ransacks  literature  to 
show  that  "centuries  ago  occasional 
authors  deliberately  strove  to  make 
Bchool-teachers  the  subject-matter  of 
heroes."  Mr.  Sobel's  researches,  it 
will  be  seen,  however,  have  been  more 
fruitful  in  the  modern  field: 
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"  THE    OLD    REGIME  " 

The  Czar,  the  priest,  and  t  lie  capitalist  arc  borne  along 
by  the  starving  people  in  this  bold  Bolshevik  poster. 
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"In    1742,    William    Shenstone.   for 

instance,  said  in  hi-  now  famous  poem, 'The  Schoolmistress': 

Lend    me    ih\    clarion,  goddess;    let    me   try 

To  -mind  the  praise  of  merit  ere  ii  dies. 

Sucb  as  1  ot'i   have  chanced  to  espy, 

Lost   in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

"It  i-  surprizing  to  discover  thai   this  ] m  is  only  one  of 

many  literary  works  which   deal   with   the  lives  and   fortunes  of 
school-teachers.     And  it  is  equally  surprizing  to  discover  thai 

D    a    hasty   examination    of    these    works 

sals  many  interesting  details  aboul  their 
place  in  the  community,  their  si  niggles,  joys, 
hard-hips,  hopes,  and  ambitions. 

"  Eggleston's  'The  Eoosier  Schoolmaster' 
U^7l  has  a  passage  which  describes  the  open 
physical  opposition  that  teachers  tnel  and 
do  -till  meet  in  certain  communit i 

■"Want    to    he  a   schoolmaster,  do  you'.' 

N  •.  i?      Well,   what    would    you    do    in    Flat 

Creek deestrick,  I'd  like  to  know'.'    Why.  the 

boj  driv  off  the  last  two  and  licked  the 

re  them  like  l.|a/i  s.     You  might  teach 

chool,  "  inn  no  thin'  but  children 

Come.        But     I   'low     l1    take-    a    right     -marl 

a  schoolmaster  in  Flat  ('rick  in 
the  winter  ....  But  if  you  get  licked, 
don't  come  on  u-.  Flat  Crick  don't  pa;  no 
'nsurance,  j  on  b 

^ite    different,  however,  i-    the   com- 
munity feeling  a  oiced  in  the  opening  sentence 

I  lard;.  '-  'Jude,  I  he  ObsCUTt  ' : 

■•  •  Tin-  schoolmastt  r  •■■  I  he  \  il- 

and  c.  in  boil-  rry.' 

"This  same  book  '.  n  id   d<  scrip- 

tion  of  a   form   of   inquisitorial    torture  that 

many  teacher-  have  endured     tin   \i-it^  of 
i  he  school-inspector: 
"'Her  Ma  |<  school-inspector 

'ime  pa;  ing  "surprize  visits"  in  this  neighborhood  to  tesl 
the  teaching  uns  I   two  dayc    later   in  'in    middle  of 

the  morning  lessons,  the  latch  of  the  door  tly  lifted,  and 

in  walked  my  gentleman,  the  km:/  of  'error-     to  pupil-teachers. 

.    .    .    Sue's  ol  at   t  he  fart  lnr  end  of  I  In    room  and  her  bach 

;ird   tin    entrance;   'in-   inspector,  therefore,  came  and 


"  <  n  [ZENS,  oi\  i.  i  e  loi  R   \it\is. 

But  to  answer  this  command  by  the 
Red"  power  meant  death  even  for 
having  possession  of  (inarms. 


stood  behind  her  and  watched  her  teaching  some  half-minuto 
before  she  became  aware  of  his  presence.  She  turned  and  re- 
alized that  an  oft -dreaded  moment  had  come.  The  effect  upon 
her  timidity  was  such  that  she  uttered  a  cry  of  fright.'" 

Mr.  Sobel  recognizes  the  truth  with  which  we  started  that 

"the  toacher  has  always  been  a  vic- 
tim of  persecution."  It  ranges,  he 
says,  from  derisive  hoots  and  taunts 
to  a  "certain  indefinable  social  dis- 
crimination which  forces  the  teacher 
to  remain  tin-  teacher  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  business  world  while  almost 
every  other  kind  of  worker  is  quite 
free  from  such  professional  caste  dif- 
ferent iation."  The  history  of  tho  ad- 
ministration now-  closing  will  furnish 
ample  evidence.     Mr.  Sobel  writes: 

"This  fact  is  illustrated  in  a  pas- 
sage from  'The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams': 

"'The  liveliest  and  most  agreeable 
of  men — James  Russell  Lowell,  Francis 
J.  Child,  Louis  Agassi/,,  his  son  Alex- 
ander, Gurney,  .John  Fisko.  William 
-lames,  and  a  dozen  others,  who  would 
have  made  tho  joy  of  London  or  Paris 
tried  their  best  to  break  out,  and  be 
like  other  men  in  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
Ion,  but  society  called  them  professors, 
and  professors  they  had  to  be.  While 
all  these  brilliant  men  were  greedy  for 
companionship,  all  wore  famished  for 
want  of  it.  Society  was  a  faculty 
meeting  without  business.  The  ele- 
ments wore  there;  but  society  can 
not  be  made  up  of  elements — people  who  aro  expected  to  be 
silent  unless  they  havo  observations  to  mako— and  all  the 
elements  are  bound  to  remain  apart  if  required  to  mako 
observations.' 

"The  fact  is  again  illustrated  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
'Why  1  Remain  in  Industry,'  in  which  the  author,  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  states  that  he  has  forsaken  his  college  teaching 
position  so  that  he  may  enjoy,  among  other  things,  the  privileges 
of  being  'called  "Doc"  and  regarded  as  an  equal  among  equals.'" 

Teachers,  as  individuals,  according  to  Mr. 
Sobel,  "occupy  an  astonishingly  large  place 
in  literature."  Becky  Sharp  is  one  of  them; 
and  she  "showed  a  rebellious  spirit  quite 
helpful  to  the  profession": 

"The  troubles  of  Schoolmaster  Partridge 
enliven  'Tom  Jones.'  The  villain-hero  of 
Stendahl's  '  Kouge  et  Noir'  is  a  teacher. 
The  heroines  of  'Jane  Kyre,'  'Villetto,'  and 
"The     Professor'    were    teachers,    and    these 

characters   give  unequalod    descriptions   of 

Hie  microscopic  trials,  annoyances,  and  joys 

of  a  pedagOg's  life.  Some  of  the  stories  of 
Myra  Kelly,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and 
George  Madden  Martin  are  designed  along 
somewhat  similar  lines,  tho  in  these  in- 
stances the  teachers  resemble  interlocutors, 
serving  only  as  mediums  of  exchange  for 
question  and  answer.  The  pedagog  in- 
Goldsmith's  ' Deserted  Village'  is  simultane- 
ously the  object  of  praise  and  contempt. 
'Royal  Highness,'  by  Thomas  Mann,  con- 
tains an  interesting  psychological  study  of 
a    somewhat     flashy    teacher,    while     George 

'it-,  man  in    Ibsen's    'Hedda   Gabler'   is   a 

monotonous  bore.      'The  Little  Demon,'  by 

Solugub,  is  a  harrowing  study  in  psycho- 
analysis, w  bile  Pokrovski  in  Dostoyefsky's  '  Poor  Folks'  is  a  some- 
what pathetic  study  of  the  same  sort.  In  contrast  to  these,  the 
teacher  in  Whittier's 'Snowbound'  is  thoroughly  healthy.  Some 
of  these  teachers,  wo  must  admit,  are  dangerous  characters, 
wrong-doers,  like  the  tutor  in  Marshall's  'Sir  Harry';  the 
governesses  in  Wilkie  Collins's  'The  Evil  Genius'  and   Henry 
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James's  'What  Maisie  Knew';  and  perhaps  the  tutor  in  Byron's 
'Don  Juan.'  The  teacher  in  'A  Bed  of  Roses'  (George)  is  some- 
thing of  a  cad." 

One  could  spin  out  other  citations  to  include  characters  closely 
allied  to  the  teaching  profession.  Then,  too,  "in  American 
literature  the  school-teacher  and  school-life  have  been  frequently 
used  for  studies  of  special  geographical  districts": 

"Examples   of   this   kind   include   the   well-known    'Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,'  'The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come'  (John 
Fox,  Jr.),  'The  Virgin'  (Owen  Wister),  'Tillie'  (Helen  B.  Martin), 
'The  Song  of  the  Lark'  (Cather),  'A  Woman  of 
Genius'  (Mary  Austin),  'Glengarry  School  Days' 
(Ralph  Connor),  'The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow' 
(Washington  Irving),  'The  New  Assistant  at  Pine 
Clearing    School'    (Bret   Harte),  and   the  recent 
play,  "The  Copperhead'  (Thomas)." 


as  they  are  called  here,  were  allowed  one-half  the  latitude  that 
American  companies  allow  their  directors,  British  films  within 
two  years  would  be  showing  in  every  picture  theater  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  British  director  is  cramped  in  his  work  by  lack  of  money, 
or,  rather,  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  company  whose 
servant  he  is.  Before  work  on  the  picture  is  commenced  the 
company  has  satisfied  itself  that  it  has  no  chance  of  'putting 
it  over'  to  the  Americans,  so  they  argue  thuswise: 

"'By  keeping  the  cost  of  production  down  to  so  much  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  so  much  profit  from  sales  in  Great  Britain.  We 
will  be   satisfied.'     Then    the   director   is   called   in   and    told: 


KIPLING   IN  THE  MOVIES 


TO  CAPTURE  KIPLING  for  the  movies 
must  be  regarded  a  triumph  for  the  Pathe 
people.  Others  of  equal  distinction,  per- 
haps* have  already  been  garnered;  but  somehow 
he  suggests  difficulties.  Possibly  the  impression 
comes  from  the  way  he  guards  his  copyrights.  It 
is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  an  American  firm  that 
he  has  been  secured  over  the  heads  of  the  English 
companies.  Kipling  is  needed'  as  a  writer  for  the 
picture  screen,  says  The  Moving-Picture  World 
(New  York).  "In  his  capacity  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  story-teller,  Kipling  powerfully  visualizes, 
and  he  contributes  that  power  to  his  readers," 
says  this  writer,  going  on: 

"In  their  mind's  eye  they  see  his  character  in 
action.  Thus  his  creations  are  naturally  and  easily 
translated  into  terms  of  a  motion-picture.  This 
scarcely  could  have  been  more  evident  had  he 
adopted  the  picture  medium  in  the  first  instance. 
But  he  chose  the  printed  word,  and  to  that  he 
has  adhered  until  finally  convinced  that  both  his  art  and  his 
public  would  benefit  from  an  excursion  into  the  world  of  pictures. 

"Up  to  the  present  the  works  of  Rudyard  Kipling  are  rep- 
resented in  motion-pictures  by  two  examples  only.  These  were 
Pathe  productions,  the  novel  'The  Light  That  Failed'  and  the 
'Naulahka.'  Kipling  took  no  personal  part  in  their  picturiza- 
tion.  But  the  adaptations  were  faithfully  made,  and  public 
reception  of  the  result  more  than  equaled  anticipation.  In 
the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  making  of  these  pro- 
ductions many  improvements,  both  mechanical  and  in  the 
technique  of  picturization,  have  been  made.  A  definite  technique 
applied  to  writing  for  the  screen  now  has  been  established,  and 
many  distinguished  novelists  have  become  masters  of  it. 

"  Altho  Kipling  is  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  original  composition 
for  picture-production,  he  welcomes  expert  suggestions.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  the  vastly  enlarged  resources  of  the 
motion-picture  camera  during  recent  years,  and  the  screen's 
ability  to  avail  itself  of  the  art  advantages  of  control  of  all 
degrees  of  light  and  natural  atmospheric  effects.  In  his  original 
writing  and  adapting  from  his  published  works  for  motion- 
pictures,  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  Randolph  Lewis,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  capable  continuity  writers  in  this 
country.  He  is  well  known  as  a  pioneer  of  picture-writing  in 
this  country,  and  his  services  as  scenario  editor  have  gained 
especial  value  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  details,  mechanical 
and  otherwise,  which  enter  into  picture  productions." 

Kipling  is  under  contract  to  write  seven  features,  we  are  told, 
and  his  first  script  is  expected  to  arrive  in  November.  There 
is  no  insinuation  intended  in  coupling  the  above  with  some  state- 
ments written  by  Andrew  Soutar  for  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
only  they  go  well  together.  Mr.  Soutar,  it  is  explained,  has 
just  been  "making  a  practical  study  of  cinematography  in  the 
United  States,"  and  writes  thus: 

"I  am  satisfied  of  this:   If  British  film  directors,  or  'producers,' 


THE   "RED"  ARMY  RESISTING  THE  ALLIES.      • 

Posters  like  these  reproduced  here  are  used  in  every  available  space  in  Russia. 
Bill-boards,  however,  have  long  ago  gone  for  firewood. 


'You  must  not  exceed  a  certain  figure  in  making  this  picture; 
if  you  do — ' 

"In  the  result  the  director  allows  his  art  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  spirit  of  economy. 

"A  moderately  successful  five-reel  picture  can  not  be  pro- 
duced for  less  than  £10,000.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  my  con- 
tention that. less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  produced  in 
this  country  have  cost  more  to  produce  than  £4,000. 

"I  know  of  one  five-reel  picture,  now  running  in  this  country, 
that  cost  less  than  £800  to  make,  and  it  must  have  brought  in 
as  many  thousands  to  the  firm  responsible  for  it.  Yet  it  is  a  bad 
picture;  the  public  has  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

"A  five-reel  picture  is  roughly  5,000  feet  in  length.  In  order 
to  get  that  5,000  feet,  the  British  director  is  allowed  a  little  lati- 
tude, so  that  he  may  retake  any  scene  that  hasn't  quite  satisfied 
him.  But,  I  doubt  if  any  director  in  this  country  is  allowed  more 
than  15,000  feet  of  negative  to  work  with.  If  he  can  not  get 
his  art  into  that  amount,  the  art  must  stay  out. 

"I  assisted  in  the  producing  of  a  five-reeler  film  in  the  Selzniek 
studios,  New  Jersey,  and  became  quite  nervous  about  the  quan- 
tity of  negative  we  were  'soaking  up';  one  scene  that  would  take 
three  seconds  to  flash  on  the  screen  was  taken  eleven  times, 
after  something  like  fifteen  rehearsals. 

"When  the  picture  was  finished  the  director  said  to  m<  : 
'They  are  delighted  (he  referred  to  the  firm).  We  used  only 
65,000  feet  of  film.' 

"In  the  cutting-room,  where  the  full  "take'  is  cut  down  to  the 
required  length,  they  eliminated  a  full  ball-room  scene  that  had 
cost  about  £300  to  make  way  for  something  better. 

," In  this  country  (as  in  America,  by  the  way)  we  have  too  many 
small  people  making  small  lilms,  for  what  we  may  call  small 
profits.  They  can  tret  sufficienl  backing  For  a  picture  that,  will 
coal  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds. 

"Who  suffers?     The  public,  of  course. 

"Why?  Because  the  exhibitor  is  content  to  have  only  one 
good  picture  in  bis  program  and  till  it  out  with  the  rubbish  thai 
is  being  made  weekly  by  these  Miiall  linns." 


THE  "JEWISH  PERIL 
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ANTI-SEMITIC  OUTBREAKS  in  Europe  coupled  with 
I— \  the  appearance  in  this  country  of  publications  assert - 
-^-  -^-  ing  the  existence  of  a  vast  Jewish  plot  to  procure  the 
collapse  of  Christianity  and  thus  obtain  control  of  the  world 
have  awakened  .Tew  and  Gentile  to  perils  on  both  sides  that  are 
characterized  as  "real and  not  fictitious."  In  book,  magazine,  and 
pamphlet  the  story  is  being  circulated  that  the. lew  seeks  world- 
domination  through  the  powerful  agencies  of  press  and  purse,  and 
that  to  this  end  he  is  covertly  fomenting  war  and  revolution 
and  attempting  the  general  downfall  of  established  government. 
The  story  i-  based  on  a  number  of  alleged  "Protocols  of  the 
L(  arned  Elders  at  Zion,"  in  which  certain  Jewish  teachers  are 
made  to  &\  ow  to  their  disciples  the  dark  designs  of  Jcwtv  for  the 
corruption  and  subjugation  of  Christendom,  and  purports  to 
-how.  according  to  translations  appearing  in  the  American 
Jewish  press,  that  the  Jews  hope  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by 
simulating  sympathy  with  the  proletariat  and  leading  it  into 
destructive  and  eventually  suicidal  political  revolutions.  The 
success  of  the  Jew  in  economic  rivalry,  which,  rather  than 
religious  differences,  lias  been  the  meat  on  the  bone  of  con- 
tention, and  the  fact  thai  some  of  the  world's  malcontents  are 
of  Jewish  origin,  are  alluded  to  as  evidences  of  the  plot.  Among 
the  poverty-stricken  peoples  of  Europe  propagandists  find  ready 
tinder  for  their  fuel.  In  this  country  the  benefaction's  of  Julius 
Rosenwald,  the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  of  a  number  of  other 
prominent  Jews  are  placed  in  evidence  against  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy; but,  nevertheless,  continued  published  reference  to  the 
••protocols"  ha-  brought  Jewish  publicists  to  a  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  matter.  Assuredly  there  is  a  "putative  'Jewish 
peril,'"  exclaims  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  in  The  Universalist 
Leader.  It  is  'the  peril  of  a  vile  forgery,  ...  a  forgery  which 
is  not  only  an  indictment  of  but  a  crime  against  a  whole  people." 
The  cry  of  "the  Jewish  perils"  is  "the  cry  of  every  group  in 
Europe  to-day  which  desires  the  restoration  of  the  old  prewar 
order,  whether  in  militarist  Germany  or  in  Czarist  Russia.  It 
is  a  brazen  attempl  to  find  some  scapegoat,  an  excuse  for  a  return 
to  the  order  that  was."  In  the  Dearborn  Independent,  owned 
by  Henry  Ford,  have  appeared  many  articles  asserting  the 
-  salli  .1  Jewish  peril,  and  the  New  York  rabbi, 
one  of  the  forei  I  Jewish  exponents  in  the  country,  declares 
passionately: 

"It  is  the  Bpecial  shame  of  Christendom  in  America  to-day 
that  that  tissue  of  lies  and  forgeries  known  as  the  'Procotols,' 
or  the  'Jewish  Peril,'  is  being  given  circulation  by  a  confessedly 
nearly  illiterate  multimillionaire,  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  onus  of  filing  the  gravest  charges  that  have  ever  been  uttered 
list  Jews  in  this  or  any  land.  In  America  it  is  not  enough 
tor  Christians  I  thai  thej  have  no  part  therein,  that  they 

place  no  credence  in  the  charge.     It  is  their  business,  and  above 
all.  in  their  Christian  churches  it  is  their  dutj  .  to  cry  out  against 

these  hideous  falsehoods  uttered  against  a  whole  people 

.  I  am  a  Jew,  I  am  gravely  concerned  aboul   the  self- 
abasement  of  the  Christian  world,  which  is  turning  the  life  of 

[gnu  l    oi  '  u   Europe  into  a  tale  of  shambles.      And  the  lead 

in  bringing  this  awful  chapter  to  an  I  ml   musl    not.  and  can  not. 

be  taken  bj  J<  re,  but  bj  Christians.     It  is  the  body  of  the  Jews 

hurt;     it    is   the    soul    of    Christendom    that     may    doom 

If.  ...   I-  i-  we  who  now  more  than  ever  in  th»   centuries 

•  II   t<>  t  urn  and   to   pra\  :     '  Fat  hep. 
forgive   them,   tho   they   ktuni    what    they   do.'      The   world    must 

learn  to  forgive,  tho  ourselves  we  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive, 
if  w  the  injunction  laid  upon  our  fathers:    ' Be  a  blessing.' 

■  in  that  curse  thee.' 

I',  ed  anti-Semitic  the  "Red"  ruin  of 


Bolshevism,  the  troubles  in  eastern  Europe,  and  the  extreme 
radicalism  rampant  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  laid  to  Jewish 
intrigue.  But,  even  if  the  legend  be  true,  says  Rabbi  Wise 
elsewhere,  "how  reconcile  this  imagined  conquest  of  the  "world, 
this  fabled  omnifieence  of  the  Jew  with  the  status  of  half  Europe, 
whom,  I  say  it  with  infinite  sorrow7,  we  seem  powerless  to  save; 
the  Jews  of  central  Europe,  who  have  entered  upon  an  era  of 
unparalleled  misery — scapegoat  in  deservedly  broken  Germany, 
shuttlecock  of  Austria,  despised  victim  of  Hungary?"  If  such 
power  were  aimedat,"if  we  cherished  designs  of  world-supremacy, 
would  we  not  will  to  keep  ourselves  alive?  Five  to  seven  million 
Jews  are  in  blackest,  awfulest  misery,  and  in  America,  including 
the  gifts  of  non-Jews,  not  more  than  $15,000,000  have  been  given 
by  3,000,000  and  more  American  Jews  during  the  year." 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  Jews  who  menace  Ameri- 
can institutions,"  comments  The  Universalist  Leader;  but  "it  is 
also  true  that  there  arc  Americans  who  menace  American  in- 
stitutions. But  the  greatest  menace  of  all  is  to  try  to  set  one 
race  against  another."     Moreover — 

"America  is  more  than  a  geography.  It  is  God-chosen,  to 
prove  that  'He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  tho  peoples  of  the 
earth.'  No  man  can  be  truly  a  Universalist  who  does  not 
believe  that.  If  the  Jewr  is  to  be  attacked  because  he  is  a  Jew, 
t  hen  t  he  Universalist  Church  must  defend  the  Jew  or  cease  to  be 
Universalist." 

Remembering  that  the  "alleged  'Jewish  Protoeols'  were  used 
as  a  handle  for  blackmailing,  that  they  were  offered  in  Paris 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  with  the  threat  that  if  this  money 
was  not  paid  they  would  be  printed,  and  that  finally  they  were 
printed  in  English,"  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  asks 
"who  is  providing  the  funds  for  this  anti-Semitic  propaganda?" 
Looking  abroad,  it  is  generally  noted  that  the  Jew  is  undergoing 
almost  continuous  revilement  and  persecution  in  eastern 
Europe.  And  in  "Christian  Roman  Catholic  Poland"  he  has 
the  choice  of  "apostasy,  death,  or  exile,"  says  the  Chicago 
Israelite,  observing  that  "not  even  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has 
been  moved  to  endeavor  to  restrain  the  bestiality  of  the  Polish 
members  of  his  flock,  tho  besought  to  do  so  again  and  again." 
The  Chicago  journal  remarks  also  that  "it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  that  in  Protestant  Christian  countries 
there  have  never  been  pogroms.  Prussian  anti-Semitism,  how- 
ever offensive,  has  never  manifested  itself  in  physical  violence 
or  in  outbreaks  of  lawlessness,  at  least  not  in  modern  times." 
And  "in  the  so-called  pagan  countries,  notably  in  Japan  and 
China,  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  and,  in  fact,  all  religious 
minorities,  are  happily  able  to  live  in  peace  and  safety,  and  are 
deprived  of  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  iheir  countrymen  of 
the  dominant  faith  enjoy."  The  Cincinnati  American  Israelite 
likewise  notes  thai  in  Poland  "the  orgy  of  rape,  massacre,  and 
pillage  is  still  raging,"  thai  "nothing  is  being  done  to  protect  the 
hapless  Jewish  Poles  from  the  bestial  fury  of  their  Christian 
countrymen."  Some  writers  fear  the  revival  of  the  persecutions 
which  characterized  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     In  a 

letter  to  Tltt  Christian  'London;,  which  is  copied  in  the  Jewish 
press  here,  Samuel  II.  Wilkinson  regards  "the  inception  of  this 
new  phase  of  the  Jewish  question  as  very  grave  and  ominous," 
and  utters  i his  warning: 

"The  great  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  incipient  stages  of  a 
new  Jewish  persecution  are  in  progress;   that  even  if  the  grave 

charges  against  certain  Jewish  conspirators  be  true,  the  ventila- 
tion of  them  in  public  is  calculated   to  excite  already  existing 
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prejudices  into  the  blind  and 
positive  penalizing  of  a  whole 
race;  that  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
fect Great  Britain  and  America 
with  the  virus  of  vindictive 
anti-Semitism  and  its  baneful 
effects  and  to  bring  in  time  the 
same  curse  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  has  fallen  upon  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav. 

"Whether  this  fulfils  proph- 
ecy or  not,  it  is  to  be  resisted 
by  every  available  means  and 
by  everything  and  everybody 
that  is  truly  Christian.  For 
it  is  no  creation  of  the  imagi- 
nation. ...  I  submit  that  the 
matter  is  of  such  gravity,  to 
the  country,  to  the  Jews,  to 
the  cause  of  God,  as  to  justify 
the  publication  of  this  letter, 
...  in  the  hope  that  some 
definite  steps  may  forthwith  be 
taken  by  means  of  which  Chris- 
tian sympathy  with,  instead  of 
antipathy  to,  the  Chosen  Race, 
may  be  demonstrated." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Highway  Magazine,"  Chicago. 

A     CHURCH     ACTIVITY      MADE     POSSIBLE     BY 
THE  MOTOR-CAR  AND  IMPROVED  HIGHWAYS. 


In  New  York  recently  more 
than  a  thousand  members  of 

the  United  Hebrew  Brothers  from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  adopted  resolutions  condemning  Henry  Ford  for  "the 
publication  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  of  articles  considered 
detrimental  to  the  Jewish  race  and  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,"  according  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  present  copies  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  to  both  branches  of  Congress.  After 
hearing  an  address  by  Simon  Wolf  on  the  state  of  World  Jewry 
to-day,  the  World  Brotherhood  Congress,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington, passed  a  resolution  "that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
the  toleration  of  persecution,  whether  social  or  political,  based 
on  religious  differences  is  incompatible  with  brotherhood  or  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christ."  It  is  evident  then,  says  The  American 
Hebrew,  that  "the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  being  awakened  by 
the  present  Godless  wave  of  anti-Semitism  here  and  abroad.  It 
may  be  that  out  of  the  evil  which  Henry  Ford  and  his  school  are 
attempting  to  foist  on  the  world,  good  may  result  in  the  awakening 
spirit  of  the  humble  Teacher  of  Nazareth  among  his  followers  and 
devotees."  Israel  Zangwill  ridicules  the  talk  of  a  "Jewish  peril." 
In  an  article  in  The 
Sunday  Pictorial  (Lon- 
don) copied  in  The 
American  Jewish  World 
(St.  Paul)  he  writes: 

"I  suppose  nobody 
is  in  a  better  position 
than  I  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  charge  of  Jew- 
ish solidarity — I,  whose 
life  has  been  half  wasted 
in  the  effort  to  bring 
something  of  the  sort 
about,  who  for  twenty 
years  have  toiled  to  unite 
the  Jewish  millionaires 
in  the  quest  for  a  Jew- 
ish state,  and  whose 
supremest  triumph  lay 
in  assembling  three  of 
them  (a  British,  a  Rus- 
sian, and  an  American) 
to  promote  emigration 
from  a  Jewish  center." 

The  idea  is  to  "  be  tak- 
en seriously  only  because 
its  effects  are  serious." 


w; 


"WHERE    GOOD    ROADS    EXIST 
Automobiles  parked  in  front  of  a  rural 


GOOD    ROADS    AND 
BETTER    CHURCHES 

HEN  to-day  there 
is  a  "flivver"  in  the 
hands  of  practically 
every  rural  dweller,  good  roads 
are  almost  synonymous  with 
good  churches,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Church  to 
stand  solidly  behind  the  good- 
roads  movement,  says  The 
Highway  Magazine  (Chicago). 
In  the  past  the  Church  was  a 
powerful  influence  for  road  im- 
provement, we  are  told,  and 
"it  is  certainly  true  that  this 
weekly  contact  with  mudholes 
and  mire  was  a  deciding  factor 
in  the  minds  of  many  when  the 
question  of  spending  money  for 
better  roads  was  raised  in  the 
township,  county,  or  State." 
But  the  work  is  only  just  be- 
gun; in  many  communities 
the  road  to  church  is  almost  impassable  in  the  winter  season,  and 
the  farmer  hesitates  at  a  trying  task  on  his  one  day  of  rest.     So — 

"Having  been,  with  such  good  effect,  a  silent  force  for  the 
improvement  of  highways,  the  Church  should  now,  when  the 
good  roads  may  be  had  at  less  cost  to  the  community  through 
Federal  aid,  and  perhaps  State  aid,  raise  its  voice  in  urging  the 
passage  of  local  good-roads  bond  issues,  at  least. 

"Where  good  roads  exist,  the  Church  has  prospered.  Enriched 
by  the  fruits  of  better  highways,  the  congregation  has  been 
liberal  in  improving  and  maintaining  the  church.  The  size  of 
the  congregation  has  increased,  and  those  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  service  has  been  given  are  made  the  leaders 
of  larger  groups  of  followers  and  the  possessors  of  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity for  furthering  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

"Just  as  the  good  road  has  enlarged  the  areas  from  which  the 
congregation  is  drawn,  so  has  the  automobile  helped  to  create 
a  wider  range  of  influence  for  the  church.  The  sight  of  several 
dozen  cars  parked  about  a  country  Church  is  not  uncommon  in 
districts  where  roads  have  been  improved.  And  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  people  will  often  attend  the  church  which  can  be 
reached  by  good  roads  in  preference  to  the  one  located  on  an 
unimproved  highway.    The  Church  can  not  afford  to  disregard 

the  influence  of  the 
highways  any  more  than 
those  who  realize  the 
importance  of  good 
roads  can  disregard  the 
part  Christianity  has 
played  in  furthering  the 
movement  for  better 
highways  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  It  has 
been  said  thai  the  Cru- 
sades were  made  in  spite 
of  a  lack  of  roads  but 
that  the  Crusades  dem- 
onstrated the  need  of 
roads  by  developing 
commerce  between  the 
East  and  West .  So  does 
any  great  movement 
which  affects  a  majority 

of  (he  people  lia\  e  oilier 

consequences  which  can 
not    l>e    disregarded    if 

civilization  is  to  ad- 
\  ance  and  humanity  is 

to  go  on  "in  the  high- 
ways,  on  which  one 
goeth    up    to    tile    liousc 

of  God.'*' 


•rill':    CHURCH    HAS    PROSPERED." 

church  while  their  owners  worship  inside. 


.>!> 
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"SPIRITUAL  DEATH"   AFTER  THE   WAR 

HATREDS  ENGENDERED  by  the  world-war  flourish 
with   the   vigor  of  vice,   and   everywhere 
-    ds  ith  respeol  to  organized  Christianity, 

writes  William  C.  Allen  in  77,  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Chris- 
fa  a  tour  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
including  a  trip  to  England,  the  writer  came  into  contact  with 
church-leaders,  many  of  whom  he  heard  refer  to  the  "spiritual 
ath"  about  them.  In  Cape  Town,  General  Smuts.  Premier  of 
-  ith  Africa,  who  was  the  one  living  statesman  at  the  Paris 
Peaot    I  ace  to  utter  "a  genuine  Christian  manifesto  on 

behalf  of  riglr  is  and  forgiveness  of  foes,"  said  to  him: 

"1   met   in   Paris  many  Americans  at    the    Peace  Conference. 
They  were  tine  nun.      1  know  how  they  feel.     Never  has  there 
>  much  hatred  in  the  world-  never  bave  people  every- 
where hated  one  another  so  much      never  has  hatred  been  so 
.it  and  so  deep.      1  know  all  about  it.      If  the  ministers  of  the 
spel  would  cease  preaching  so  much  about   personal  salvation 
and  think  of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  they  would  help  deliver 
irld  from  the  mess  it  is  in:    and  not  only  save  others  but 
'l'lu  |in  achers  should  stop  preaching  theology 
and  with  a  broad  \  iew  preach  the  gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness. 
That  is  the  need  of  the  world  to-day." 

Elsewhere  the  writer  heard  a  pessimistic  strain,  and  he  quotes 
>  ral  expressions  of  it : 

-   id  a  leading  Wesleyan  minister  of  New  Zealand:  'We  hope 

in  l>e  victorious— but   tin-  mass  of  the  people  an1  less  eager  to 

hear  our  message  than  ever  before.'     A  well-known  secretary  of 

inn  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.'-  of  the  antipodes  declared:   'I  am  sorry 

say  that  many  of  our  best  men  were  killed;    others  who  were 

■  1  men  before   tin    war  came  back  different  from  what    they 

were  when  they  went  out:    we  can  not  reach  them— they  have 

wrong,   thej    do  not   attend  church.     What  else  can  we 

ect?     They  killed  on  Sundays  the  same  as  any  other  day — 

they  played  card-  and  gambled  on  Sundays — Sundays  were  not 

different  to  them  from  other  days.' 

"An  active  clergyman  in  Sydney  said  of  the  effect  of  the  war: 
'The  strong  men  came  back  stronger,  the  weak  ones  came  back 
weaker.  Our  young  nun  have  returned,  not  with  humiliation, 
but  the  reverse.  They  now  have  the  idea  that  force  is  the 
means  ol  a  tiling  difficultit  -.' 

"A   prominent    minister  in  one  of  the  larger  colonial  cilies, 
iking  of  the  in  differ*  nee  to  the  gospel,  said  of  a  training«-sehool 
for  ministers  that   altho  the  amount   of  monej    in  hand  for  bur- 
sin,  did  many  times  over  the  calls  for  it,  there  had  been 

only  three  applicants  for  scholarships  in  the  past  year." 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  -pint  of  brotherliness  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  di  norn'ma l  ion-  i-  nexl  considered.  In  Austra- 
lia a  joint  council  of  tin-  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congre- 
gational  Churches  has  prepared  and  agreed  upon  a  basis  of 
union  as  to  doctrine  and  polity,  while  in  New  Zealand  similar 
(ffort-    have    failed.     Generally    the   outlook    is   dark,    and    the 

"Do  the  churches  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  American 
I;.  public  p  ally  di  -ire  the  fresh  infusion  of  divine  life?  Are  their 
members  willing  to  tr>   to  live  by  the  plainest  teachings  of  the 

1,1     ill     religion     be    effective    without     repeli- 

I  I  :n  rv.  i-i   whither  shall  we  drift?      Will  tin •  mighty  calls 
of  God  yel  be  answered  bj  a   mutilated  Christianity?     Will  he 

1  ak(  ?      Km    niii-t    not    we   cooperate 

with  bin 

-n  editorial  note  of  77. <  Herald,  "make  one 

this  i-   no  tiiui    lor  Christian   people  in  America  or 

/.h.re  to  !■•  themselves  in  disputes  about  dogma* 

and  pro  and  dispensations,  but  to  g<  t  busy  at  promoting 

individual  right*  and  peace  and  good 

will."     Ae  er  of  fact,  bo  Han  Silence 

'  on  .  "the  world  is  no  mor»    oul  of  joint   than  it 

What  b  really  happening  is  that  the  world  is 

If  out,  which   i-  a    very  considerable  step  toward 

:ou."  hould  I"    "c;iu-<    i,,r  congratulation,  and 

rid    it    really    i-.      Bui    to   tin     fearful,   and 

in  hour  of  horror  and  trepidation." — 


"What  the  world  needs,  then,  almost  more  than  anything 
else,  at  the  present  moment,  is  clear  leadership,  and  by  leader- 
ship is  meant  not  the  effort  to  think  for  it,  and  so  to  weaken 
its  mental  processes,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  marshal  and  coor- 
dinate the  facts  of  its  social,  political,  and  economic  existence, 
without  bias  ami  with  a  supreme  truthfulness,  so  as  to  enable 
the  listener  or  hearer  to  form  correct  estimates  of  conditions, 
and  to  act  fearlessly  on  those  estimates.  In  doing  this,  of  course, 
selfishness,  whether  individual  or  national,  must  be  rigorously 
put  upon  one  side.  Indifference  as  to  how  your  neighbor  lives 
must  become  as  illegitimate  as  indifference  to  what  is  happen- 
ing beyond  your  borders.  Only  on  such  a  basis  is  demonstrable 
Christianity  a  possibility." 


ISLAM  WELCOMING   CHRISTIANITY 


"A 


POSTATES  FROM  ISLAM  have  become  apostles" 
in  the  Near  East.  Some  of  the  lesser  gods  and 
priests  have  had  their  day,  and  Moslems  are  welcom- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christianity,  writes  Dr.  Samuel  MJ  Zwemer, 
from  Cairo  to  The  Intelligencer  (Reformed),  explaining  that 
"the  political  unrest  in  the  Near  East  is  not  due  half  so  much  to 
economic  factors  or  a  legitimate  desire  for  more  self-government 
as  it  is  to  deep  religious  dissatisfaction."  The  writer  gives  in 
evidence  the  fact  that  Lord  Radstock,  a  British  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
officer,  delivered  evangelistic  addresses  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Egypt  during  the  Nationalist  disturbances,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
uniform,  was  warmly  received  and  heard.  He  concludes  that 
"the  present  opportunities  for  evangelism  among  all  classes,  and 
especially  among  Moslems,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
are  unprecedented."  The  doors  that  once  wrere  only  ajar  are  now 
wide  open.  Theological  discussion  has  taken  on  a  new  phase, 
and  to-day  "Ave  see  the  character  of  Jesus  discus!  in  the  daily 
press;  his  sinlessness  vindicated  bjr  old-fashioned  Moslems 
against  the  attacks  of  the  New  Islam  rationalists."  It  is  further 
encouraging  that — 

"From  the  school  children  to  the  sheiks  of  the  A/.har  all  classes 
of  society*  are  facing  as  never  before  I  lie  fact  of  the  Christ.  In 
a  new  encyclopedia  published  in  Cairo  by  a  Moslem  scholar  the 
article  -on  Jesus  Christ  contains  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
majesty  and  influence  on  history,  officially,  the  Moslem  creed 
still  denies  the  atoning  death  of  our  Savior.  The  stumbling- 
block  of  the  cross  still  lies  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer.  Hut  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  is  no  longer  strange1  to  (he  Moslem 
mind. 

"We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Near  East  has  now  had 
its  Gethsemane.  The  war  has  plowed  dee])  furrows  in  human 
hearts  and  lives.  There  are  millions  of  orphans  and  widows. 
There  is  not  a  home  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  without  its  vacant 
place.  Islam  is  defeated  on  the  battle-field,  disillusioned  in  its 
outlook,  and  distracted  in  its  program.  People  are  ripe  for  the 
ministry  of  friendship  and  the  message  of  hope.  The  war  has 
shown  Moslems  that  Allah  is  no  longer  fighting  for  Islam  as 
he  once  did.  Their  plans  of  rebellion  and  revolt,  and  even  those 
more  subtle  endeavors  cloaked  in  a  program  of  nationalism  to 
crush  non-Moslems  have  failed.  The  Jew  has  come  to  his  own 
in  Palestine.  The  Christian  in  Egypt  and  Syria  dares  to  hold 
up  his  head  where  formerly  he  was  scorned  and  despised.  Mos- 
lems themselves  have  begun  a,  critical  study  of  Mohammed's 
life  and  teaching.  This  is  evident  from  the  new  commentary  on 
the  Koran  published  as  a  serial  in  the  leading  magazine  of  Cairo, 
.1/  Manor.      The  whitewash   is  coming  off.      Educated    Moslems 

are  reading  French  and  English  book- on  the  subject;  Lammens, 
Caetani,  Muir,  Margoliouth,  and  other  western  writers  are  being 

disCUSt,  and  their  books  on  Islam  studied.  S.  Khuda,  Bukhsh,  of 
Calcutta,  for  example,  has'  just  published  an  English  transla- 
tion  of     Dr.    Weil's   history    of    Islamic   culture   which   goes  even 

further  than  hi-  celebrated  essays  in  its  fearless  criticism  of 

I    lam. 

"There  is  new  opportunity  for  the  social  message  of  Christ, 
the     uplift     of    childhood,     the     emancipation     of     womanhood, 

and    higher   ideals  of  marriage.     In  this  effort,  the  missionary 

has  for  his  allies  all  educated  Moslems  whose  standards  and  ideals 
are  no  longer  those  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Slavery  has 
gone;  the  veil  i-  going,  polygamy  and  Moslem  divorce  law-  are 

impossible  under  new  condition-." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS, 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


J°SEPH  GAM PBELL COMPANY 

CAMDEN. N. J.,  U.S.A. 


^f  TRADE    MARK    RE&ISTtREO    MO.    6 


A  good  way  to  buy  them 


i 


■ 


Buy  your  Campbell's  Beans  by  the  dozen. 
It's  the  convenient  way.  Then  you  always  have 
them  on  your  pantry  shelf,  ready  at  an  instant's 
notice  either  for  the  unexpected  guests  or  the 
regular  meal.  In  millions  of  homes,  Campbell's 
are  a  staple  article  of  diet,  served  frequently 
and  liked  by  everybody.    A  truly  national  dish. 


15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


1 


THOSE    who  protest   against   slippered 
id  the  ingle-nook  may  yield  or 
not    as    their    temperament    impel-    I 
when  they  read  thes  vt  rs<  -  From  7 

\,w  York  .     The  author  here  is  piti- 
but  the  modern  Ulysses  maj    decide 
adventure  well  lost  if  it  but  inspiri 
the  effort: 

11  1.1. MA(  111  S    Ml  SES 

Bl      M  V\W  KL.L    A' 

Low  In  the  vale 
The  haze  is  hanging: 
Green-bright  the  ocean 
Glints  and  sinks 
With  undimraed  i 
l  guess  on  the  mountain 
The  ghost  of  the  storm-cloud. 
Tin-  wraith  of  the  rain. 

Down  from  his  ci 
The  old  l  lysses — 
Young  w iili  the  ft 
Of  age  in  his  blood — 
l     Us  his  I  in-'s 
To  the  rotten  galli  j  ; 
The  madmen  follow 

Tin'  madman  Leads. 

1  >reams  are  theirs 
of  a  far  adventure; 
\.  w   i  '■•. ••    -  island 
And  Cyclops's  ca\  e 
The}  have  seen  death  striding 
Vcross  i heir  winters; 
The  flame  within  them 
i  leaps. 

it,  thej  | 
To  the  «lun-saili  d  ships, 
Ben) .  white-beard! 
With  unfleshed  anus: 
Thej  seek  more  life, 
B  .  leep  will  take  them 

With  storm-clouds  rising, 
With  rain  and  wind. 

Here  is  something  to  sing,     Stevenson 
might  have  liked  to  troll  it,  excepl  thai  be 

o  venturous 
a  lad  pr<  a  fits  it: 

PIRATE    rREASURE 
Bi  Bbown 

\  lady   1  •■  rim.'  ro  .  I 

'I'll-  r. 

f  a  hoard  none  could  disco 

il.    '    i.  0 

in  a  mansion  dull  and  stately, 
And  walked  sedately, 

i  of  her  eye  she  liked  him  gr  atl)  . 

il-    I  Jo       i. 

■ 

l).  «.:-._•    ,  -  ;  and  be  told  her 

•  i  ii  ma  ore  he, 

II   .  '  Jollj   Rogt 

t  from  i  • 

■  and  kissed  her. 
mied  before  thej  missed  hi 
Bey!  Jo       Ro 

And  while  '!'• 

Her  wild  little  heart  with  I 

0 

bare  with  a  litti--  • 
■  Jolly  Roger    0 


Off  he  sailed  where  waves  were  dashing, 
Knives  were  gleaming,  cutlasses  clashing, 
And  a  ship  on  jagged  rocks  went  crashing, 
lie>  '  Jolly  Roger,  O. 

Over  his  hones  tin-  tides  are  sweeping; 

The  only  trace  of  the  rover  sleeping 
Is  what  he  left  In  the  lad\  s  keeping, 
lle.\  I  Jolly  Roger,  O. 

Two  hundred  years  is  his  name  unspoken. 
The  secret  of  his  hoard  unbroken; 
But  a  black-browed  race  wears  the  pirate's  token, 
Heyl  Jolly   Roger,  (>. 

Sea-blue  eyes  that  gleam  and  glisten, 
Lips  that  sing — and  yon  like  to  listen — 
\  swaggering  song,     it  might  be  this  one: 
Hc> !  Jolly  Roger,  o." 


Two  poems  in  the  November  Harper's 
mark  the  "literary"  trend  in  many  modern 
verse-writers.  It  is  away  from  life.  The 
first,  a  sonnet,  has  a  final  line  that  strkes 
a  sharp  blow  to  the  pride  of  certain  new 
rich: 

PURCHASE 

Certain  letters  written  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  are 
sold  at  auction) 

By  Hortknsi:   Ki.kxner 

They  shall  come  In  and  chat,  their  purses  hid, 

The  men  who  hold  rare  things  and  genth  smile, 
They  shall  disturb  frail,  musty  sheets  and  bid 

A  fortune  for  this  letter  or  gray  file 
Of  parchment,  nobly  written  by  the  hand 

That  loved  to  gleam  In  gems  and  curious  rings. 
Point  out  a  man  for  death — give  castles,  land. 

Or  rest  on  ermlned  shoulders  of  tall  kings. 
\nd  through  the  room,  as  from  an  unsealed  urn, 

shadows  will  drift,  faint  shapes  of  Florence — 
dead, 
Born  of  these  records  men  shall  lift  and  turn. 

Knowing  as  he,  who  gave  the  artists  bread 
For  white  madonnas,  saints.  God's  cloudy  throne, 
A  man  may  buy  what  he  can  never  own! 


If  it  is  a  literary  puzzle  thai  the  second 
of  these  Harper  poems  scis,  an  evening 
game  may  be  made  of  1  lie  efforl  of  guessing: 

MAGIC 

By  Ben  Kay  Ked.man 

This  volume  that    I   hold  between  m.,    hands 
Contains  the  life-breath  of  a  man: 

Between  these  plain  black  covers  lie  compresl 
The  crowding  dreams,  the  visions  half  exprest, 

Of  one  who  lived  with   thoughtful,  searching  c\.-s, 
Looked  lOVingl)    <>n  things  and   men. 

And  found  a  constant  sweel  surprize 

In  all  he  met    and  with  a  pen, 

Touched  with  the  loveliness  of  his  own  soul, 
Wrote  down  the  beaut]  thai  he  saw, 
Ami  found  in  mar  and  Haw 

\    ,,n    Lgniflcance, 
Ami  in  the  broken  pari 
■i  the-  whole 

A  child  al    plaj    wi'li   r'estlt     -    hand-. 

8ofl  music  n<'.'i Ing  on  a  river  breeze, 

The  touch  of  silk,   the  intci  wom-ii  sir. 

toi  led  fabi  les  oul  of  Eastern  lands, 

\\  .  i   grass  and   Sowers      BUCh  things  as  thi 

Awoke  m-  fancj    stirred  to  song 
The  latent   music  richlj   stored 
Within  himself    to  hidden  harmony 
Awoke  some  vibrant  chord. 

Bweet  singei  of  the  winding  lanes, 

Oi  low-thatched  roof  and  curling  smoke. 

Of  peaaaaU   laughing  al  their  humble  toil, 


Of  well-cut  lawns,  of  gay  and  lordly  folk 
Lolling  at  ease  amidst  a  full  content 
Of  jade  and  ivory  from  the  Orient; 
singer  of  grape-vines  in  the  sun. 
Of  books,  of  hedge,  of  (lifted  fan, 

of  towering  spires  and  Babel's  up-piled  mass. 

Singer  of  Life,  the  treasure-house  of  man — 
On  these  few   pages  you  have  wrought 
A  wizard  magic  for  the  future  years. 
Imprisoned  here  we  And  forever  caught 
Bejeweled  laughter  and  the  gold  of  tears. 

Th  Triad  (Sydney)  presents  these  verses 
that  escape  the  charge  of  doggerel  by  their 
sincerity.  Their  main  value  is  in  showing 
how  such  remote  dominions  as  Australia 
hold  their  democratic  independence  in  tho 
same  leash  with  their  devotion  to  the  Em- 
pire. Of  course,  the  personality  of  the 
young  man.  whom  America  also  feted,  is 
the  leash: 

SONG  AT  PARTING 
Bi  Ellehsue  Grey 

God  bless  the  1'rincc  of  Wales  I 

Ho  knows  what  he's  about: 
tic  doesn't   lose  his  le\  el  head 

llowe\ er  people  shout . 

He's  clean  and   keen  and  straight. 

He's  modi  st    (this  is  well), 
lie  doesn't  magnify  his  stale 

However  snobs  may  yell. 
We're  not  in  love  with  kings 

NOW  as  their  luster  pales; 
>.  it  shout  we.  with  all  loyal  things. 

Cod  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales! 

Ood  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

That  gracious  lad  and  sweet  ! 
Tho  pomps  and  crowns  may  leave  us  cold. 

Our  hearts  are  at  his  feet. 
He  hates  the  sickening  fuss 

Of  climbing  oafs  that  crawl. 
He's  generally  one  of  us. 

And  so.  God  save  us  all! 
He'll  play  the  royal  game. 

However  roj  alty  fails. 
Shout,  Diggers,  shout  withouten  shame, 

Ood  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales! 

God  bless  the  Prince  "f  Wales! 

He  knOWS   Well  who  is  who. 

When  sycophants  uncut!  their  tails 

lie  does  as  he  should  do. 
Son  of  no  puling  sire, 

By  no  dry  prude  brought  forth. 
We'll  love  him  while  the  South  is  South, 

And  while  the  North  is  North! 
He  comes,   well   tried  b\    proper  tests, 

Triumphant   from  the  scales 
Humbly   we  bow    to  Thj    behests. 

Cod        Bless  (he  Prince  of  Wales! 

The  seventeenth  century  breathes  now 
and  again  in  antipodean  verse,  and  never 
perhaps  more  delightfully  than  in  the  few 
lines  here  given  from  the  Sydney  Bulletin: 

TO    HIS  LADY.  THAT  SHE  SHOULD 
NOT    HE  SO   PROUD 

B^  .ika.n  ot  RiarwiB 

Oh    when   win  walk,  no  lady  walks  beside  ,\  on 
One-halt   -o  tall   in   loveliness,   nor  yet  so  proud 
and  rare 
Oh.   when  you  talk,  no  woman   may  deride  you 
With  moi'i    of  music  in  her  lips,  nor  magic  in  her 
hair 

linl    a    tall  ship,  a  tall   ship,   Ifl  a  hundred    times 

more  fair, 
And  could  I  see  a  tall  ship,  I  should  no  longer  care. 
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et  HIM  see  liov?  much 
easier  it  is  to  do  the  ironing7 


^/Apa  ShouldTake  a 
Greater  Interest  in. 
tke  AletKods  of 
Modem  Housekeeping 


What  you  can  iron  on 
the  Simplex 


Aprons 

Curtains 

Lingerie 

Soft  Shirts 

Napkins 

Doilies 


Soft  Collars 
Children's  Dresses 
Table  Cloths 
Centerpieces 
Dresser  Scarfs 
Sheets 
Bed  Spreads 


As  a  rule,  the  average 
husband  or  son  would 
hesitate  at  being  "drafted" 
for  home-ironing  duty. 

But  'tis  a  fact  that  there 
are  thousands  of  "good 
fellows"  all  over  this  land 
in  homes  possessing  a 
Simplex  Ironer  who,  in  an 
emergency,  are  glad  to  help 
out  with  the  ironing.  The 
comfort  and  ease  with 
which  the  ironing  can  be 
done  appeals  to  every 
practical  woman. 


The  mechanical  sim- 
plicity and  labor-saving 
possibilities  of  the  Simplex 
appeal  to  the  man.  Wher- 
ever both  husband  and 
wife  co-operate,  the 
Simplex  is  sure  to  be 
chosen. 

A  whole  family  ironing 
can  be  done  in  one  hour 
on  the  Simplex  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  for  fuel. 

Operated  by  electricity, 
and  heated  by  gas,  gasoline 
or  electricity. 


Send  for  our 
illustrated  booklet 


Leading  household  appliance  dealers  everywhere  demonstrate  and  sell  the  Simple* 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  Illinois 

Eastern  Sales  Office:    70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City.     Pacific  Coast   Sales  Office: 
431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  also  make  Irenlng  Machines  and  Laundry  Equipment  for  laundries. 
hotels,   institutions  and  factories 


MPlEXltONER 


//  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  housekeeping  to  possess  a  SIMPLEX  IRONER 


. 


YOUNG  •  AMERICA'S  «  BETTER  -  ENGLISH  •  WEEK 

Prepared  especially  for  School  Use  in  observance  of  American  Speech  Week 


I 


I 


WATCH   YOUR   SPEECH! 


BETTER-ENGLISH  WEEK  is  at  hand  once  more,  with 
its    slogans,    its    pageants    and    charades,    its    tags    and 
s,  and,  anally,  its  vows.     Between  November  1 
oid   November  8  thousands  of  American  school  children  will 
lore  or  1«  ss  resembling  the  one  made  ('anions  last 
■■  ',,,  l).  |  love  the  United  states  of  America,  1  love 

my  country's  flag,  I  love  my  country's  language.     1  promise: 

"1.  That  1  will  not  dishonor  my  country's  speech  by  leaving 
off  the  lasl  syllables  o\'  words; 

"2.  That  1  will  say  a  good  American  "yes'  and  'no'  instead 
of  an  Indian  grunt  'umhum'  and  'nup  urn*  or  a  foreign  'ya'  or 
•yeh'  and  'nope'; 

That  I  will  improve  American  speech  by  enunciating  dis- 
tinctly and  by  speaking  pleasantly  and  sincerely; 

"I.   That  1  will  try  to  make  my  country's  language  beautifulfor 
the  many  hoy  s  and  girls  of  foreign  nations  who  come  here  to  live; 
••.").   That    I  will  harn  to  articulate  correctly  one  word  a  day 
for  one  year." 

The  origin  and  general  aim  of  Better-English  Week  are  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  a  circular  issued  for  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Johnson, 
who  declares,  "English  i>  not   well  spoken  in  America.      High- 
school  boys  and  girls,  college  students,  and  professional  people,  all 
of  whom  have  had  training  in  English,  are  exceedingly  lax  in  their 
.  eh  habits.      It  was  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  Americans  in 
'conserving  our  melodious  English    tongue  and    mproving  our 
speech  manners'  that  tin  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
organized  a  committee— known  as  the  Committee  on  American 
early  in  1915."     Better-English  Week  is  their  work — a 
most   practical  work     as  practical  as  it  is  idealistic  and  cultural. 
For.   a-   Mr.    U.    Addington    Bruce  points  out  convincingly, 
"•  men  and  women  w  ho  use  words  carelessly  are  at  a  disadvantage 
both  ii:  business  and  in  social  intercourse.     No  matter  how  able 
they   may   be,   they  are  sure  to   be  underestimated  by  others. 
Husky   speech,   lisping   speech,    blurring   speech,   word-clipping 
ech,  ungrammatieal  speech  an-  real  handicaps.    There  are 
men  to-day  in  inferior  positions  who  long  ago  would  have  com- 
manded good  salaries   if  they  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to 
remediable    speech   defects."     Strange,  how  careful 
iple  are  about  <ln--     how  sure  that  dignity  and  good  taste  in 
38  help  to  make  one's  success  in  getting  on  in  the  world — and 
at    tl,.-   same    'ime   how  careless   these   same   people   are  abotlt 
h.  which  is  the  dr.  SS  of  the  mind! 
Indeed,  it    is  even   more  than  that.     We  think  in  words.     A 
-mall  vocabulary  means  also  a  small  range  of  thought.    Slovenli- 
a  in  speech  reflects  itself  in  slovenliness  of  thinking.     The 
dmirably  put  by  the  writer  who  said,  without  over- 
ing  matters  in  the  least, "  Realize  the  importance  to  you — for. 
:'  <l  \  elopmenl     of  an  accurate  knowledge 
be  m<  aning  and  ua  of  words  and  of  the  possession  of  a  large 
Word    are  necessary  aids  for  considering  and  solv- 
ing mental  problems,  and   tin    more  right  words  you  have  to  call 
things  by,  the  more  comp<  tent  you  are  to  consider  those  things. 
Word-building  is  ins<  parably  connected  with  thought-building." 
A   slogan  for  use  during   Better-English   Week   sums   this  up 
grammatically  in  the  words.  "  Better  speech,  better  thoughts." 
How,  then,  an  cquire  a  large  vocabulary?    First  of  all, 

by  banishu  j    which,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  dear  and 

and  therefore  to  char  and  effective  thinking, 
is  generally   ••■  tti    for  the  one  and  a  preventive  of  the 

other.     Tin    Do  Without   Club,  of  Detroit,  agrees  to  abolish 
ihrast  'ach  v.i  el,     such,  for  example,  as,  "Say,  listen," 
"What   do  you   know   about   that?"  "Where  do  you  gel   thai 
•/"  "I'll  sa  Nothing  doing."  "You  said  something," 

to.  Thrown  back  upon  tin  r<  sources  of  their  own  vocab- 
ularies, people  who  forswear  Ian/  an  forced  to  US6  their  wits  in 
find  with  which  to  express  them  That  benefits 

their  wit-.     Meanwhile  it  <  olarges  th<  ir  vocabularies — or  at  all 
what  we  may  term  their  activ<   vocabularies. 
Por  each  oi  im  bat  two  vocabularies.     0n<   i-  passive,  merely. 
It  consists  of  word-  we  understand,  bul  never  use.     Out  of  thai 
Jaxy  come  recruits  for  the  array  of  words  we  can 
call  into  ivhen  needed.     A  in  I  there  are  other  wa 

abolishi  g  tor  recruiting  one't  active  vocabulary. 

-^uch,  lor  example,  a.-,  "the  acid 


test,"  "one-hundred-per-cent.  red-blooded,"  "absolutely,"  and 
their  ilk — and  make  your  own  instead.  Try  writing  verse: 
in  order  to  secure  rime  and  meter  you  will  be  forced  to  employ 
words  you  commonly  leave  inactive.  Try  turning  a  foreign 
language  into  English:  by  rinding  words  in  which  to  clothe  the 
foreigner's  thought,  you  will  have  added  to  your  own  supply  of 
active  words.  Try  the  dictionary:  whenever  a  word  puzzles 
you,  whether  as  to  its  meaning  or  its  origin  or  its  pronunciation, 
jot  it  down;  when  you  have  six  or  seven  on  your  list,  go  to  the 
dictionary  and  look  them  up.  Because  you  do  it  inquisitively, 
with  interest  wide-aw^ake,  the  new  knowledge  will  be  lasting,  and 
many  of  the  words  you  thus  investigate  will  become  a  part  of  your 
every-day  speech.  Meanwhile,  try  reading  good  authors  aloud. 
Words  you  read  aloud  tend  to  make  themseh  es  yours.  The  tongue 
gets  accustomed  to  them.     The  mind  unconsciously  adopts  them. 

Now,  the  more  your  vocabulary  enriches  itself,  the  less  you  are 
tempted  to  use  slang,  for  there  is  an  infinitely  more  vigorous  and 
amusing  range  of  expression  a't  your  command  than  even  the 
most  enticing  slang  affords.  Your  speech  has  originality  and 
freshness  and  sparkle,  whereas  slang  chokes  originality  and  is 
wearisome  at  best,  and,  if  there  was  novelty  in  a  slang  phraso 
once,  soon  becomes  as  cut  and  dried  and  flavorless,  in  its  way, 
as  a  State  document. 

But  vocabulary  is  not  everything.  During  Better-English 
W7eek  the  schools  lay  a  deserved  emphasis  upon  grammar  and 
enunciation.  It  is  high  time.  In  our  so-called  grammar  schools 
one  hears  astounding  examples  of  bad  grammar — "I  ain't," 
"  I  seen,"  "Him  an'  me  done  it,"  "He  don't,"  and  plenty  more. 
Thanks  to  the  new  movement  for  Better  English,  one  school 
has  now  its  "Ain'tless  Week."  Others  inscribe  the  too  frequent 
violations  of  good  grammar  on  a  shield  arid  hang  the  shield  where 
all  can  see  it.  Still  other  schools  attack  slovenly  enunciation 
by  exhibiting  a  poster  with  the  legend,  "Have  You  a  Speaking 
Acquaintance  with  Final  G's?"  And  everywhere  there  is  a 
conviction  that  what  is  accomplished  in  the  classroom  will 
yield  large  and  important  results  outside  the  classroom.  Far 
from  being  a  mere  academic  affair,  Better-English  Week  is  a 
community  affair — and  a  community  affair  in  the  broadest,  most 
comprehensive  sense.  Says  a  well-known  educator:  "We  talk 
'  by  ear. '  Don't  expect  rules  of  grammar  to  do  it  all.  We  tend 
to  speak  as  our  community  speaks.  That  is  why  community 
nut  hods  must  be  used.  How  can  we  raise  the  speech  level  of  the 
community?  Tho  community  can  be  reached  through  tho  school." 

The  community — in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term,  America  at' large — has  much  to  its  credit  as 
regards  speech.  At  least,  we  can  all  understand  one  another, 
ordinarily,  whereas  in  France  a  peasant  from  the  Northwest  is 
unable  to  make  himself  intelligible  in  Paris,  and  a  Parisian 
ambitious  to  master  tho  language  of  the  Southeast,  is  in  for  a 
year  or  so  of  arduous  study.  Even  England  has  its  dialects, 
terrifying  to  the  outsider,  baffling  to  the  natives.  In  a  railway- 
carriage  in  the  North  of  England,  so  a  traveler  reports,  an  En- 
glishman kept  repeating  anxiously,  "Mun  Ah  gon  oot?  Mun 
Ah  gon  oot?"  As  no  one  could  guess  that,  he  meant,  "Mnst  I 
get  out?"  he  was  carried  past  his  station. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  certain  localisms  surprize  the 
traveler  in  America.  He  is  perplexed  when  he  first,  hears  a 
New  England  farmer  speak  of  a  "hoss  an'  team" — the  "team" 
being  the  "rig."  Down  South  ho  finds  people  saying  "Good 
evening"  at   two  in  the  afternoon.      In  the  highlands  of  Appala- 

lachia  he  is  bidden  to  "wait  on  the  table"— i.e.,  say  grace.    X"e1 

few  iuih  (  d  are  these  oddities  of  local  usage,  and  if  we  have  OUT 
dialects  remarkably  picturesque,  some  of  them  they  are 
seldom  incomprehensible.  No  other  vast,  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  anywhere,  enjoys  so  nearly  uniform  a  language  as  ours. 
Never)  heless,  our  speech  is  slovenly  as  regards  choice  of  words, 
as  regards  pronunciation,  as  regards  enunciation,  as  regards 
grammatical  construction,  and  especially  as  regards  voice  pro- 
duction. We  talk  "  t  hrougb  our  noses."  We  talk  in  our  Ihroats. 
The  majority  ol  u  in  tead  of  talking  with  our  lips,  merely  talk 
t  brough  i  hem. 

It   is  doubtful  if  n;i  al  speech  can  be  greatly  improved  without 

medical  treatment.     H  is  a  result,  largely,  of  a  thickening  of  the 

nasal   membranes,    which    in    turn   is  largely  a   result   of  climate. 

(Continual!  on  page  110) 
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You  never  waste  heat 

it's  produced  right  on  the  spot 

YOU  would  consider  it  a  great 
waste  to  burn  a  light  in  every 
room  in  the  house  at  the  same  time, 
wouldn't  you?  Likewise  it's  a  waste 
to  fully  heat  every  room  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time.  The  simple  fact 
that  so  many  people  are  discovering 
is  this:  There  is  a  proper  use  for  gen- 
eral heat  and  a  proper  use  for  local, 
selective  heat — heat  produced  on 
the  spot. 

Keep  Warm  and  Keep  Well 

Plenty  of  comfortable  warmth  is  necessary 
in  a  house  to  prevent  the  colds  and  chills 
that  lead  to  more  serious  sickness.  But 
at  the  same  time  stuffy  overheating  must  be 
avoided  and  that  is  just  what  often  results 
when  you  try  to  keep  a  fire  big  enough  to 
heat  every  room  up  to  a  temperature  of  700 
or  7 2°.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  both  health 
and  economy  point  to  a  more  scientific  use 
of  heat.  And  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
is  the  up-to-date  way  to  get  scientific 
heating. 


Why  have  the  temperature 
of  all  the  rooms  the  same? 
Use  your  furnace  or  base- 
burner  to  keep  all  rooms  and 
halls  at  a  moderate  beat. 
Then  use  the  Perfection 
Heater  to  raise  it  to  700  or 
720  in  the  room  or  rooms  you 
actually  occupy.  Health  and 
economy  combined. 


uses  besides 
room -heat- 
ing— drying 
of  clothes 
indoors, 
heating  of 

shaving  water,  etc.  All  in  all,  it  is  indis- 
pensable throughout  the  house  for  fall  and 
spring  and  in  the  dead  of  winter,  too. 

Protect  Against  Fuel  Shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters  are  now 
in  use  and  are  protecting  thousands  of 
homes  daily  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel 
shortage.  Buy  your  Perfection  now  and  end 
all   fuel  worries. 

Your  Dealer  Will  Supply  You 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  progressive 
hardware,  housefurnishing  and  department 
stores.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Per- 
fection models  handsomely  finished  in  blue 
or  black,  or  write  to  us  for  booklet,4' Warm 
Rays  for  Cold  Days". 


Only  the  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  has  wick  guides — a 
special  patented  feature  that 
insures  longer  wick  life  and 
less  frequent  filling.  The 
guides  hold  the  wick  in  the 
oil  clear  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir. 


10  Hours  of  Heat  on  a  Gallon  of 
Kerosene  Oil 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  burn  for 
about  IO  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 
It  is  clean  and  weighs  only  a  few  pounds, 
so  it  can  be  carried  wherever  local  comfort 
heat  is  needed.  The  Perfection  is  strong 
and  well-made;  and  its  cheerful  glow  makes 
it  as  homelike  as  it  is  efficient.   It  has  many 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


<JH.ade  by* 

THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO 

7*10 j  PLATT  AVE.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO- 

*yKatJv  in  Canada  by 

THE  PEhTOTON  STOVE  CO .UU  SARWA. 


i/Tlso  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves,  Ovens.  Cabinets. 

Water  Heaters  and  ALADDIN 

Cooking  UtejjsjJs, 


'Branches  in  'Principal  Cities 
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Just  Try  One  Package! 

Then  You'll  Continue  to  use  Armour's  Macaroni 
as  do  Millions  of  Other  Careful  Buyers 

Armour's  Macaroni  establishes  that  same  standard  of  excel- 
lence— that  same  superiority  which  has  made  thousands — 
yes,  millions — change  to  Armour's  Oats. 

Meaty,  white,  tender  in  quality,  Armour's  Macaroni  is 
perfect  for  your  delicious  butter  sauce,  cheese  or  tomato.  This 
is  Armour's  exclusive  product — wholesome  and  appetizing. 

Cut  in  short  lengths  and  uniformly  thin-walled,  Armour's 
Macaroni  cooks  quickly  and  economically.  It  is  wonderfully 
convenient  to  handle — a  fact  much  appreciated  once  it  is  tried. 


If  the  cost  is  a  little  more,  consider  that  you  enjoy  a  product 
scientifically  manufactured;  a  product  from  a  modern,  sunlit 
plant  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  every  process  insures 
purity  and  delicious  quality. 

Ask    for   Armour's   Macaroni,   Spaghetti   or  Noodles. 
Your  grocer  should  have  them. 


Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 


ARMOURS 
PANCAKE 

FLOUR 
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ARMOUR'S 
if 


Makers  of  Armour' s  Guaranteed 
Cereals— Oats,  Corn  Flakes,  Macaroni, 
Spaghetti,  Noodles,   Pancake   Flour 
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FRENCH  COLONIES   ARE   SECOND   ONLY  TO   BRITAIN'S 


(French  Commission,  New  York) 


A  SURVEY  just  completed  of  French  colonial  posses- 
sions and  dependencies  shows  that  in  the  wealth  of 
resources  they  are  second  only  to  the  British  colo- 
nial empire. 

Algeria  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  France;  Tunis  and  Morocco  are 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France,  including  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  have  an  area  estimated  at  ahout  4,000,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  about  50.500,000. 

The  total  exports  of  the  colonies  (excepting  Algeria  and 
Tunis)  for  1917  were  valued  at  1,108.000,000  francs,  the  im- 
ports at  1,118,000,000  francs. 

Exports  from  the  French  colonies  have  greatly  increased  since 
1914.  From  1914  to  1917  Indo-China  exports  increased  25  per 
cent.,  Madagascar's,  100  per  cent.,  and  Western  Africa's,  50  per 
cent.     This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  universal  shortage  of  tonnage. 

The  French  colonies,  not  including  Algeria  and  Tunis,  are 
capable  of  exporting  2,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  annually.  They 
can  also  furnish  400,000  tons  of  fats  (peanuts  and  palm-oil.  etc.) 
for  exportation  and  such  raw  materials  for  industries  as  rubber, 
cotton,  hides,  tanning-bark,  raffia,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  55,000 
tons  annually,  and  1,000,000  tons  of  minerals.  In  1917  the 
colonies  exported  242,186  tons  of  phosphate,  785,805  tons  of 
iron  ore,  and  15,749  tons  of  other  minerals.  One  million  cubic 
meters  of  timber  are  cut  annually'in  these  colonies.  When  the 
lumber  industry  is  more  fully  developed  France  will  have  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  timber  of  all  grades. 

In  order  that  France  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  wealth- 
producing  assets  of  her  colonies,  the  Minister  of  Colonies  has 
recently  outlined  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  program 
for  the  development  of  their  resources. 

AREA  OF  ALGERIA  EXCEEDS  THAT  OF  FRANCE 

Algeria  has  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  of 
5,492,569,  of  which  752,043  were  Europeans.  It  covers  an  area 
of  222,180  square  miles.  Many  excellent  roads  have  been  built 
by  the  Government.  The  national  roads  have  a  length  of 
3,310  miles.  On  January  1,  1919,  2,203  miles  of  railway  were 
open  for  traffic.  Oranges,  dates,  mandarines,  bananas,  figs,  and 
other  fruits  grow  abundantly.  Algeria  possesses  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  and  oil.  Chief  imports  for 
1918  were  cottons,  149,786,000  francs;  clothing  and  linen, 
18,447,000  francs;  skins,  28,348,000  francs;  coal,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  Chief  exports  were  wines,  190,070,000  francs;  fruit, 
66,736,000  francs;  tobacco,  55,042,000  francs;  wheat,  41,139,000 
francs;  oats,  39,659,000  francs;  barley,  32,271,000  francs; 
wool,  22,362,000  francs. 

Algeria's  total  exports  in  1919  are  given  as  1,334,000,000 
francs;  imports,  943,000,000  francs,  an  increase  in  exports  of 
558,000,000  over  1918. 

Algiers  is  now  one  of  the  finest  ports  of  the  world,  ranking 
second  in  importance  as  a  French  port  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tonnage  handled. 

The  port  of  Algiers  handled  475,158,000  francs'  worth  of 
merchandise  for  export  during  1919,  an  increase  in  exports  of 
200,822,000  francs  over  the  1918  total. 

The  work  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  port  interrupted  by 
the  war  is  now  again  being  carried  on. 

TRADE  OF  TUNIS  THRIVES  UNDER  FRENCH 

French  administration  in  Tunis  has  been  confirmed  by  con- 
ventions with  all  the  European  Powers  regulating  the  status 
and  the  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within 
the  Regency.  The  area  is  about  50,000  square  miles,  the  popu- 
lation about  1,940,000,  the  majority  of  which  are  Bedouin 
Arabs  and  Kabyles.  The  total  imports  for  1918  are  valued  at 
207,442,575  francs.  The  exports  for  1918,  chiefly  grain,  marble, 
stone,  and  minerals,  crude  metals,  oils,  chemicals,  wines,  fruits, 
and  seeds,  were  valued  at  129.549.2(H)  francs. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  commerce  of  (he 
country  did  not  exceed  23,000,000  francs.  In  1910.  the  im- 
portations had  reached  134,000,000  and  the  exportations 
118,000,000. 

Tunis  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  2,800,000 
hectares  (about  7,000,000  acres)  of  its  surface  are  cultivable. 


The  results  of  the  cereal  crop  in  1919  are  given  as  follows: 
wheat,  6,500,533  bushels;  barley,  5,428,223  bushels;  oats, 
3,444,722  bushels. 

The  cork  industry  is  important,  cork-trees  covering  246,000 
hectares  (about  600,000  acres. 

The  annual  mineral  production  averages  in  value  30,400,000 
francs. 

On  January  1,  1917,  Tunis  had  1,982  kilometers  of  railroad 
(about  1,200  miles). 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Tunis  and  Sfax 
have  been  approved. 

MOROCCO'S  TRADE  ABOVE  235,000,000  FRANCS 

Morocco  has  an  area  of  231,500  square  miles.  Of  this  Spain 
claims  about  11,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  French 
zone  was  estimated  in  July,  1917.  at  5.400,000.  The  exports  to 
France  in  1918  were  valued  at  82,062,880;  imports  from  France, 
155,224,925  francs.  The  chief  exports  are  barley,  eggs,  wool, 
beans,  linseed,  corn,  wheat. 

The  spring  estimate  of  this  year's  harvest  valued  the  crops  in 
Morocco  at  1,000,000,000  francs,  and  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  large  surplus  for  export. 

INDIA  AND  INDO-CHINA 

As  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  French  pos- 
sessions in  India  consist  of  five  separate  colonies  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  1,960. square  miles.  In  the  possessions  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  manioc,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  ground  nuts  are  grown.  There 
are  cotton-mills  with  171,213  spindles  and  oil-factories  for 
pressing  oil  from  ground  nuts.  The  principal  exports  from 
Pondicherry,  the  chief  possession,  are  oil-seeds. 

French  Indo-China  has  an  area  of  about  321,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  17,000,000,  of  whom  23,700 
(excluding  military  forces)  were  European  at  the  last  census 
(1914).  The  territory  tributary  to  Saigon  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  being  one  of  the  great  rice  regions  of  the  would. 
The  region  tributary  to  Haifong  (Tonkin)  is  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  manufacture;  Central  Annam's  chief  exports 
are  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  tea.  The  minerals  of  Indo-China  are 
coal  (636,000  tons  in  1918),  lignite,  wolfram,  tin,  and  zinc.  In 
1917  the  total  imports  amounted  to  373,555,560  francs  and 
exports  to  430,200,036  francs. 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

French  Equatorial  Africa  has  an  area  of  875,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  7,000,000  negroes  and  other  races. 

The  resources  of  the  territory  are  quite  undeveloped.  There 
are  about  30,000  square  miles  of  tropical  forest  containing  wood 
of  industrial  value.  Rubber  is  the  most  important  export. 
Palm-oil  is  also  exported.  Coffee  is  cultivated.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  cat  tie,  sheep,  asses,  camels,  horses,  and  ostriches, 
but  there  are  no  facilities  at  present  for  export. 

COMMERCE  OF  MADAGASCAR  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED 

Madagascar,  an  island  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  which 
has  been  .under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  Government  since 
1885,  was  definitely  declared  to  be  a  French  colony  in  1896. 
Under  French  administration  it  has  shown  a  rapid  trade  de- 
velopment. Its  total  commerce,  which  amounted  to  92.209.253 
francs  in  1911,  had  increased  to  222,978,568  francs  in  1917. 

While  the  forests  of  Madagascar,  which  cover  20  per  cent,  of 
its  entire  area,  constitute  probably  its  chief  wealth,  the  island  i< 
also  rich  in  minerals,  including  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
gold,  and  precious  stones. 

The  island  has  an  area  of  22S.00O  square'miles.  On  January  1. 
L917,  there  were  2,634, 110  acres  under  cultivation  by  natives  and 

257,343  acres  by  Europeans.     The  chief  products  are  rice,  sugar, 

coffee,    manioc,    cotton,    cocoa,    vanilla,    tobacco,    butter-beans, 

cloves,  mulberry*- trees,  and  rubber.    Valuable  woods  and  plants 

For  textile,  'tanning,  dyeing,  and  medicinal  purposes  abound.     On 

December  31,  1917,  there  were  on  me  island  7,144,634  cattle. 
The  preparation  of  sugar,  rice.  soap,  tapioca,  etc..  is  being 
undertaken  by  Europeans.  There  are  large  meat-preserving 
stations  at  several  points. 

Reunion,  which  has  belonged  to  Franc  since  Mil.!,  is  an  island 
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WITTE.  THE   ROOSEVELT   OF   MODERN  RUSSIA 


SERGIUS  WITTE,  THAT  "ROOSEVELT  OF  RUSSIA" 
who  struggled  to  demi  the  Empire  until  he  was 

rwhelmed  by  the  autocratic  reaction  which  Led  inevi- 
ily  in  the  Bolshevism  of  to-day.  left  a  diary  which  lias  lately 
ne  into  the   hands    of    American    publishers.     It    has    been 
undated,  in  compliance  with  his  own  requesl  thai  this  should 
upon  his  death, 
and    its    publication    i> 
.a  in  the  currenl  is- 
sueof  T:  ■  World's  Work. 
However  important   its 
contribution  may  he  to 
nan  and  world  his- 
tory,     the     revelation 
which  it  contains  of  the 
character  and  ideal-  of 
this    "strong     man     of 
:a."    a    gianl    both 
in    physique   and  intel- 
lectual capacity,  brings 
into  the  foreground  one 
of    the    mo8l     striking 
>  rsonalities   in    recenl 
history.     lli>  life  "read- 
like the  familiar  litera- 
ture of  American  'self- 
made     men.'*'     writes 
French  Strother,   man- 
aging    editor     of      / 
World's  Work,  in  an  in- 
troduction   tn  tlie    me- 
moirs.    Win.'-    father 
a     descendant    of 
Hollanders  w  ho  migrat- 
o  Russia.     The  -on. 
both  in  hi-  physiogno- 
. 1 1 j <  1  in  hi-  devol  ion 
to  orderly  fr>>  dom,  sug- 
hi-  closi  >  the 

land    of    hi-    !'..!••  la'  hi 

from      which      America 

drew  so  man;    of   it-  ideals  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.      On  his 

mother's  side,  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Dolgorukis,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  princely  families  that  built  the  Muscovite 
Kingdom,  which  grew  into  the  Russian  Empire.  Witte  was 
born  in  1849.     His  life-  I  a     Mr.  Strother  sums  it  up — 

I-  •  a  boy  who  was  horn  in  relative  obscuritj  in  a 

picturesque  frontier  town   in   the  Southwest,  hut    who   "went 

North"  aip  me  of  the  nio-t  powerful  mi  a  of  bis- 

■  he  friend  and  counselor  of  Kings  and  Presidents.     The 

part  he  played  in  1  -!;   affected  the  course 

and    the    destiny    i  bird    of    'lie    human    race. 

No  ould  be  more  chara  allj   American  in  its  record 

•  he  rapid   r  owor  of  1 1.  hosi    only 

capital  .-a-!.:-.  md  his  hrains  and  his  indomitable  courage. 

Hut  Fat  .!i  this  hoy.  with  hi-  Ameri- 

can qualities  and  bis  American  '  ■••  5hi  bim 

:,   Russian  nam.      •-•  rgius  Witt,      and   ■!.■    started  him  in  life  at 
Tit'  ii  of  th<    I  Mountaii    .  in  the     Great  South- 

pire.      In-'1  ad  of  giving  him  <  be  fr<  e 

field  of  American  opportunity    in  which  to  exhibit   bis  genius, 

-he  placed  him  in  a  frontier  out po  I,  semibarbaric, 

half-oriental  empire,  and  among  b  i ••  ople  drugg<  d   v.  H  h  cent  ii 

.  ■        I  fettered        I  be  chain-  of  an  age-old  autocn 

■    hi-   American   qualities  drove  him   upward   through  ev< 

rrier  of  birth  and  cast*   and  bu  tic  opposition,  until 


revolutionized  his  country  industrially  and  politically — gave  i1 
first  its  greal  system  of  railroads,  gave  it  next  a  ureal  system 
of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  gave  it  finally  a  new  system 
of  government  and  its  firsl  guaranty  of  liberty  under  a  written 
const  iiution. 

Sergius  Witte  was  Minister  of  Finances:    he  dealt  in  person 
for  his  country  with  the  German   Kaiser,  with  the  President  of 

France,  with  President 

Roosevelt,  lie  visited 
America  and    became  a 

friend  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  of  Jacob  II.  Sciiiff. 
He  made  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth  with  the 
Japanese,  and  won  one 
of  the  ureal  diplomatic 
victories  of  modern 
times  over  Count  l\o- 
mura,  the  Japanese 
plenipotentiary,  lie  he- 
came  Premier  of  Russia 
in  1905,  when  the  first 
revolution  threatened 
the  overthrow  of  the 
Romanofs;  and  for  si\ 
months  he  held,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Czar,  the 
Imperial  power  itself. 
lie  wrote  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Russia  with 
his  own  hands,  there- 
by giving  to  one-tent h 
of  the  people  of  the 
world  their  first  taste  of 
freedom. 

Three  men  of  Witte's 
generation  are  called 
"the  soul  of  Russia." 
To  quote  Mr.  Strother's 
vivid  and  picturesque 
analysis: 


THE    "RUSSIAN    ROOSEVELT"   WITH   'PHI':    AMERICAN    ORIGINAL. 
t  Witte, the  huge  Dutch-Russian  railway-builder  and  statesman ;  "his  burly  frame 
bristling  with  energy,"  is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  this  photograph,  taken  at  the 
time  of  hi-  diplomatic  victory  over  Japan  at  die  Portsmouth  Conference. 


The\  were  the  C/.ar, 
Witte,  and  Pobiedo- 
nostzev.  Through  these 

three    men,    so     utterly 
diverse  in  character, ran 

all  the  currents  of  the 
national  life,  and  in  their  persons  was  fought  out,  at  I  he  top, 
the  issue  of  life  and  death    for   I  he    Russian    people.      The  Czar 

personified  Russia:  Witte  and  Pobiedonostzev  were  his  good 
and  evil  geniuses.  First,  one  and  then  the  other  held  his  favor, 
'swayed  his  emotions  or  his  reason,  and  guided  his  acts  toward 
safety  or  destruction.  Witte  was  the  prophet  of  progress; 
Pobiedonostzev  was  the  high-priest  of  reaction.  Witte  was  the 
fiery  builder  of  the  future:  Pobiedonostzev  was  the  icy  care- 
taker of  the  past.     Picture  the  two  men: 

Witte  was  the  Roosevelt  of  Russia.  His  burly  frame 
was  aUve  with  energy;  he  gave  off  the  stimulating  sense 
of  power  which  is  characteristic  of  great  leaders.  Like 
Roosevelt,  he  had   his  big  visions  of  his  country's  destiny,   his 

dreams  of  her  greatness,  and  his  ideals  of  her  future,  hut 
both  men  acted  from  righl  impulse  rather  than  from  an 
ordered    philosophy   of  government.     Like    Roosevelt,   he   was 

above    all    a    man    of    action.       He      aw     Russia's    needs,    ami    he 

plunged  headlong  to  achieve  their  remedy.     Il<-  saw  his  country 
stionalized  and   poverty-stricken  for  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication—and he  built  thirty. thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and 
.-,-  man:   of  telegraphs,  to  hind  it  together  in  spirit  and  to  tfivo 

ils  people  acc<  !S  to  the  markets  and   the  thoughl    of  the  world. 

He  saw  his  country  three  centuries  behind  the  times  in  industry, 

and   threatened   with  economic  and   political  death   at    the  band 
of  Germany      ami   he  threw  up  a   tariff  wall  against    the  oneoni- 
tide,  and  behind    this  dike  he  built    Russian  manufactories 
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On  direct  wires  comes  an  order 
from  Nogales,  Arizona,  for  tank 
plates  that  must  go  to  a  mining  camp 
in  Mexico,  By  wire  is  flashed  the 
need  of  a  manufacturer  in  Kokomo 
for  cold-rolled  bars  of  certain  size. 

A  man  in  Salt  Lake  City  requires 
circles  of  particular  thickness  and 
diameter;  from  Toronto  a  query  for 
a  car  of  flats. 

These  from  a  thousand  odd  orders 
of  a  single  day.  Some  can  be  filled  at 
once;  in  others  conditions  spell  delay. 
But  in  most  instances  where  speed  is 
essential,  our  large  stocks  of  steel,  our 
various  points  of  distribution  and 
our  systems  of  delivery  unite  to  make 
Ryerson  steel  service  an  influence  in 
the  placing  of  orders. 
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;hat  he  might  free  Russia  from  the  impending  flood  of  German 
products,  with  its  implication  of  German  control  of  Russia. 
He  saw  his  country  stifled  in  thought,  frozen  in  initiative,  and 
broken  in  spirit  under  an  autocracy  entrenched  behind  bureau- 
crats and  guarded  by  bayonets — and  he  fought  for  liberty  against 
a  ruler  who  hated  him  and  a  court  that  despised  him  and  liberals 
who  distrusted  him.  until  he  won  for  his  people  a  constitution 
that  promised  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 

Pobiedonostzev  was  the  Mephistopheles  of  Russia.  His  lean, 
cold,  wrinkled,  bloodless  face  was  the  mask  behind  which  worked 
the  dearest,  coldest,  most  perverted  intellect  of  his  country. 
Pobiedonostzev  had  been  a  liberal  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
with  tlie  most  brilliant  future  before  him  of  any  lawyer  in 
Russia.  But  he  came  early  to  the  choice  of  good  and  evil: 
to  use  his  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  advancement  of  Russia,  or 
for  the  advancement  of  himself.  He  chose  the  broad  and  easy 
way.  From  being  a  liberal  he  became  the  cynical  apologist 
of  autocracy,  the  tutor  and  then  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Czar. 
He  saw  Russia  ignorant,  brutalized,  super- 
stitious— and  declared  it  the  will  of  God.  He 
saw  his  country  suffering  under  a  medieval 
tyranny  which  made  17().(RM),(KX)  people  the 
wretched  foundation  for  the  prodigal  splen- 
dor and  profligate  pleasure  of  a  few  chosen 
thousands — and  he  declared  its  government 
to  be  the  best  of  all  governments  in  the  best 
of  all  worlds.  lie  saw  his  country  three  cen- 
turies behind  the  march  of  human  progress 
— and  piously  declared  it  to  be  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  One  True  Faith,  and  the  exemplar 
of  a  divinely  ordered  structure  of  society. 
Pobiedonostzev  was  against  all  change. 
His  cure  for  the  evils  of  autocracy  was  more 
autocracy.  His  remedy  for  social  unrest 
Was  more  bayonets.  His  prescription  for 
the  ills  of  ignorance  was  fewer  schools  and 
more  prayers.  Ideal  Russia,  as  he  conceived 
it,  was  a  Cod -ordained  tyrant,  a  Czar- 
chosen  bureaucracy,  a  state  church  which 
copied  its  conscience  from  the  authority  at 
the  top.  and  a  vast  people  frozen  to  their 
Boil  and  their  ancient  status  like1  particles  of 
6and  frozen  within  a  glacier. 

The  Czar  was  Russia  itself.  He  was  its 
intelligence  and  its  wavering  spirit;  its 
v;i-t  [lower  and  it-  inability  to  use  power 
effectively;  its  religious  fervor  and  its  im- 
practical mysticism;  its  splendor  and  its 
Squalor;  it-  occidental  surface  over  its 
oriental  Bubstance.  Driven  by  the  spirit  of 
Wine,  and  dragged  by  the  spirit  of  Pobie- 
donostzev, he  inclined  now  toward  the 
future  and  now  toward  the  past.     Irresolute. 

fell  at  last  into  the  pit  between  the  two, 
and  with  him  Russia  plunged  to  the  depths. 
Witte,    alone   of  the  three,  left  his  records 
behind.      In  the  nature  of   things,    they   pic- 
ture  this    colossal    Btruggle    in    Russia  from 

hi-  own  point  of  view;  but  thai  is  the  point  of  view  most  in- 
telligible to  Western  peoples,  and  his  picture  makes  plain  at 
la-t  whj  Nicholas  fell,  and  why  Russia  to-day  is  finding  its  way 
through  blood  and  misery  to  a  DOW  birth  of  national  life. 

early  life  in  Tiflis  did  not  promise  great  things 
for  him.     Hi-  rather  was  prosperous, but  undistinguished.     Mr. 
brief  biography  continues: 

of  the  f<  v.  coii tact  -  with  the  great  world  outside  his  homo 

town   which   Witte  experienced   a-  a   boy  was  when   the  family 

rived    the    uncertain    pleasure   and    very   doubtful   honor  of 

te   from   I,1  ■!.   the  famous  Madame   Blavatsky,  who 

blazed  a  met*  one  'rail  of  wild  love-affairs  across  three  continents 
and  established  a  world-wide  notoriety  or  fame  (as  one  prefers) 

the  high  prie-t<  --  of  theosophy  in  the  eighteen-nineties. 
School  did  not  interesl  him,  and  arithmetic  was  particularly 
uncongenial:  but  when  he  was  entered  at  the  University  of 
Odessa  he  became  one  of  it-  prize  scholars,  and  when  he  gradu- 

i  be  had  qualified  for  a  professorship  in  mat  hematics! 
But  Witte  was  made  for  a  life  of  action,  and  he  determined 
d   active  career.     lb-  made  a   decision   which,  for  a 
Russian,  demonstrated  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  mind. 

ored  by  hi-  family  connections  of  a  n  Bpectable  berth  in  the 
bureaucracy,  Witte  elected  rather  to  go  into  the  socially  much 
lower  rank-  of  industry,      lb-  chose   the  railroad   business,  and 

n  showed  his  character  by  hi-  decision  to  learn  that  bu-n 
from   the  bottom  up.      lb    took  the  job  of  station-mat.  r  at  a 
little  village  north  of  Odessa.      Hi-  abilities  -hot   him  up  the 


R  E  ACTION    I N  CARN  ATE. 

Pobiedonostzev,  called  "the  evil 
genius  of  Russia,"  whose  remedy  for 

autocracy  was  more  autocracy,  who 
represented  conservative  forces  in 
Russia,  as  Wiiic  represented  those 
looking  toward  a  more  liberal  future. 


ladder  of  promotion  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  with  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  One  day  he  got  orders  to  route  the 
Czar's  special  train  over  his  line,  and  was  instructed  to  get  it 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  prescribed  time.  Wit  to 
promptly  informed  the  Court  official  that  the  Czar  might  be  in 
such  a  hurry  as  he  pleased,  but  the  speed  he  demanded  was 
too  great  for  safety,  and  please  inform  the  Czar  that  he  would 
not  run  his  train  that  fast.  There  were  some  sharp  inter- 
changes of  telegrams,  but  Witte  had  his  way — and  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Railways  looked  up  the  record  of  this  decisive 
young  man  who  knew  his  business.  The  result  was  that  Witte 
soon  left  the  railroad  to  enter  the  Ministry  of  Railways  as  its 
chief  expert  on  tariff-making,  and  in  a  few  years  he  becamo 
Minister  himself. 

At  this  point  Witte  began  making  history.  He  belonged  to 
the  type  of  men  who  led  the  development  of  our  own  West  after 
the  Civil  War;  but  Fate  had  dropt  him  down,  like  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,  into 
a  country  centuries  behind  the  times,  with 
every  obstacle  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
against  him,  and  only  his  own  knowledge 
and  vision  and  courage  to  aid  him.  Russia, 
too,  was  much  like  tho  United  States  in 
the  sixties.  Physically,  the  resemblance  was 
striking,  if  one  imagines  two  points  of  the 
compass  reversed  —  imagine  East  beeomo 
WTcst.  Tho  equivalent  of  our  populous  and 
ordered  Atlantic  seaboard  was  the  western 
Russia  which  adjoins  Germany  and  Austria. 
Russia's  New  York  was  Moscow;  its  Wash- 
ington was  St.  Petersburg;  its  Mississippi 
River  was  the  Volga;  its  Great  West  was 
Siberia.  Russia,  too,  had  its  hardy  race  of 
farmers  needing  land;  and  Russia  had  its 
little  industries  that  needed  nursing  to  be- 
come big  enough  to  supply  its  need.  Most 
of  all,  Russia  needed  railroads. 

Witte  built  railroads.  Under  his  vigorous 
hands  the  Trans-Siberian,  which  had  been 
wandering  slowdy  toward  tho  Pacific,  was 
rapidly  completed  and  equipped.  Branch 
lines  were  built  north  and  south  from  it, 
opening  rich  agricultural  lands  and  forests 
and  mines  to  the  eager  labor  of  Russian  emi- 
grants. Gaps  in  the  old  system  in  Russia- 
in-Europe  were  closed,  telegraphs  wero 
installed,  and  these  means  of  communica- 
tion stimulated  a  rich  interchange  of  prod- 
ucts and  opened  new  channels  of  foreign 
trade. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  Witte  was 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Hero  ho  instituted  threo  measures  that 
started  for  Russia  a  modern  industrial 
system  to  balance  its  agricultural  system 
'  and  to  utilize  the  rich  resources  of  its  mines 
and  forests  by  Russian  labor  and  Russian 
capital — (1)  ho  put  Russia's  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  (2)  ho 
adopted  a  protective  tariff,  and  (3)  he  negotiated  an  immense 
foreign  loan  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  now  industrial  sys- 
tem.  In  practise,  these  measures  produced  exactly  the  incidental 
evil  effects  which  the  same  measures  produced  in  the  United 
States — tho  they  undoubtedly  were  as  necessary,  and  ultimately 
as  much  for  the  advantage  of  Russia  as  they  wero  for  tho  United 
States.  The  gold  standard  was  necessary  to  establish  indispen- 
sable credit  abroad,  even  tho  it  worked  temporary  hardships.  Tho 
tariff  was  necessary  to  stimulate  homo  manufactures  that  would 
free  Russia  from  t  he  economic  domination  of  Germany  (which 
Witte  clearly  foresaw,  even  tho  it  produced  at  first  a  horde  of 
selfish  "trust  magnates,"  who  recklessly  exploited  labor  in  their 
new  factories.  The  foreign  loan  was  necessary  (Witte  got  it  in 
one  lump,  as  a  government  enterprise,  whoro  America  got  it  pioco- 
meal  and  privately,  as  witness  the  vast  British  and  Dutch  and 
Belgian  holdings  in  American  railroads,  etc.,  when  the  war  came 
in  1914)  to  provide  working  capital  for  industrial  development, 
even  tho  it  involved  Russia  politically  in  foreign  countries. 

These  three  measures  made  Witte  one  of  the  great,  figures  in 
European  affairs.  His  tariff  provoked  bitter  reprisals  from 
Germany,  and  in  order  to  make  effective  this  necessary  internal 
measure,  with  its  internal  benefits,  Witte  had  to  beeomo  a  dip- 
lomat as  well  as  a  finance  minister.  This  role  led  him  into 
personal  encounters  with  the  Kaiser,  who  saw  as  plainly  as 
Witte  what  Germany  was  about  to  lose  in  Russia,  and  who  had 
no  intention  of  giving  up  these  profits  without  a  struggle. 
Witte  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  Wilhelm.  Tho 
Kaiser  tried  flattery,  and  failed;    ho  tried  threats,  and  failed; 
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Kohler  Double  Drain-board  Kitchen  Sink 


KOHLER 

PRODUCTS    OF     UTILITY 


Scarcely  a  product  of  permanent  use  that 
enters  the  home  has  its  utility  so  often 
demonstrated  as  the  Kohler  enameled 
bathtub,  lavatory,  kitchen  sink. 

From  the  day  of  installation,  on  through 
the  years,  Kohler  enameled  plumbing 
ware  is  put  to  daily  use — for  the  refresh- 
ing plunge,  for  the  washing  of  hands  and 
face,  for  the  sanitation  which  accompanies 
the  preparation  of  food  for  the  table. 

Here  at  Kohler  we  recognize  the  place 
of  our  products  in  the  home  and  so 
fashion  and  build  them  that  they  shall 
reflect  not  only  this  utility,  but  beauty 
and  durability  as  well. 

And  as  a  lasting  seal  of  our  good  faith  we 
incorporate,  faintly  but  permanently,  in 
the  enduring,  glistening,  snow  -  white 
enamel,  the  word  "Kohler"— a  guarantee 
of  goodness. 

KOHLER  ofKOHLER 

Kolilcr  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
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Steam  Heat 
Without  Coal 


The  Self -Heating  Radiator 

SIMPLY  strike  a  match — that's  all.  In  thirty  minutes  you 
have  a  five-pound  steam  pressure  in  your  Gasteam  radiator. 
After  that  the  radiator  runs  itself.  No  further  attention  is 
necessary  until  spring. 


Coal,  ashes,  boiler,  compli- 
cated piping,  and  the  drudgery 
of  caring  for  a  heating  plant — 
all  are  eliminated.  The  Bunsen 
burner  at  the  base  of  the  radi- 
ator, burns  with  a  smokeless 
blue  flame.  Steam  is  quickly 
generated  right  in  the  room 
where  heat  is  desired. 

When  the  temperature  has 
been  raised  to  the  desired 
point,  the  gas  is  automatically 


turned  down  and  regulated  so 
as  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature. 

Each  Gasteam  radiator  is 
an  independent  heating  plant. 
When  you  want  heat  in  a  given 
room,  just  touch  a  match  to 
the,  radiator  in  that  room;  it 
will  do  the  rest  itself.  Thus  you 
burn  only  as  much  fuel  as  is 
required  to  maintain  an  even 
heat  when  andwkere'it  is  needed. 


Write  for  more  detailed  information 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  St. 

Chicago 

Branch  offices  in  principal  cities 
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he  went  behind  Witte's  back  to  the  Czar,  and  succeeded — until 
Witte  found  it  out  and  forced  the  Czar  to  recant  a  secret  treaty 
which  Wilhelm  had  cajoled  from  him.  This  duel  with  the 
Kaiser  covered  many  years  and  many  fields.  It  was  fought 
in  the  open  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg;  it  was  fought  under 
cover  at  Paris  and  Algeciras,  at  London  and  New  York.  The 
annoyance  it  caused  the  Kaiser  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  second 
"Willy-Nicky"  series  of  letters,  lately  published,  which  con- 
tains many  letters  from  Wilhelm  to  Nicholas  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  Witte  and  tries  to  undermine  his  influence.  Witte 
won.  And  in  winning,  he  had  to  learn  to  be  as  much  at  home 
with  every  chancellery  of  Europe  as  he  was  at  his  office  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russia  that  was  is  already  fading  into  the  shadows  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Strother  recalls  glimpses  of  it  as  it  appears,  and  will  en- 
dure, in  the  history  of  which  Count  Witte's  Memoirs  are  a  part: 

A  Czar  who  believed  himself  ordained  of  God  to  exercise 
unlimited  authority;  who  dreamed  piously  one  moment  of  a 
world  court  that  should  bring  the  blessing  of  peace  to  the  whole 
world,  but  who  callously  ordered,  the  next  moment,  the  massacre 
of  a  thousand  of  his  own  helpless  subjects;  a  Czar  who  feared 
to  meet  his  German  cousin  because  he  knew  that  his  will  was 
too  weak  to  withstand  the  Kaiser's,  but  who  believed  unhesi- 
tatingly that  his  will  was  enough  to  frighten  Japan  out  of  a  war; 
a  Czar  who  prof  est  himself  the  sole  defender  of  the  true  Christian 
faith,  but  who  lied  and  evaded  and  intrigued  like  a  son  of  Judas; 
the  led  creature  of  a  dominating  wife;  the  dupe  of  cunning 
courtiers;  the  prey  of  religious  charlatans.  A  Czarina  who  was 
an  implacable  advocate  of  autocracy;  the  most  fanatical  of 
proselytes  to  the  most  orthodox  of  faiths,  but  a  childlike  believer 
in  spirit-rappings  and  modern  miracles;  driven  by  hysterical 
emotions  into  violent  actions;  the  power  behind  the  throne,  who 
drew  her  political  inspiration  from  the  most  reactionary  dark 
forces  of  Russian  life.  A  Court  in  which  the  cynicism  of  Pobiedo- 
nostzev  was  translated  into  brutal  policy  by  Plehve  and  Trepov; 
in  which  two  obscure  Montenegrin  princesses  could  intrigue 
through  the  Czarina  to  a  power  over  state  finances  which  could 
veto  the  acts  of  responsible  ministers;  in  which  Philippe,  a 
preposterous  quack  from  Lyons,  could  compel  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  to  violate  the  sacred  canons  of  the  state 
church;  in  which  every  greedy  suppliant  who  wished  to  confirm 
an  ancient  wrong  that  had  become  his  established  right  was  sure 
of  a  kindly  audience,  while  statesmen  who  studied  the  future 
and  demanded  the  redressing  of  the  present  were  sure  of  dislike 
and  defeat.  A  country  in  which  men  toiled  in  an  ignorance 
calculatingly  imposed  upon  them  from  above;  chained  to  the 
soil  but  denied  the  ownership  of  it;  bound  to  unquestioning 
obedience  to  their  Government  but  denied  all  part  in  its  decisions; 
taxed  to  the  limit  of  endurance  but  having  no  voice  in  the 
councils  that  levied  the  taxes  and  spent  them ;  driven  as  soldiers 
to  wars  against  peoples  of  whose  existence  they  had  never  even 
dreamed ;  their  prayers  for  relief  answered  by  floggings,  their  pro- 
tests by  exile,  their  resistance  by  death.  Russia  was  the  land 
of  despair. 

The  forces  of  freedom  were  ranged  under  various  banners.  The 
most  powerful,  with  the  people,  were  the  writers — men  like 
Gogol,  Turgenef,  Dostoyefsky,  and  Tolstoy.  They  were 
denied  a  free  press,  in  which  they  could  directly  voice  the  people's 
wrongs.  Hence,  they  turned  to  fiction,  and  in  this  guise  they 
satirized  the  monarchy  and  the  bureaucracy,  and  painted  the 
miseries  of  Russian  life  in  a  way  that  stirred  the  national  spirit 
to  revolt.  In  practical  action,  this  revolt  took  various  forms — 
from  the  violent  but  ineffective  assassinations  of  the  terrorists 
to  the  reasoned  liberal  policy  of  Lvoff  and  Miliukoff,  who  strove 
to  build  from  the  natural  political  unit  of  rural  zemstvos  a 
national  organization  of  sufficient  economic  and  political  power 
to  force  the  Government  ,to  terms. 

These  forces  worked  from  the  outside  of  the  Government. 
Witte  worked  from  within.  He  believed  that  Russia  should 
have  a  representative  legislature,  but  that  it  was  far  from  ready 
for  self-government.  He  would  preserve  the  power  of  the  Czar, 
but  would  replace  the  selfish  nobility  and  bureaucracy  by  a 
Duma  that  should  speak  for  the  people.  Then,  by  improving 
the  economic  structure  of  Russia,  he  would  provide  the  people 
with  a  medium  in  which  they  could  acquire  experience  in  prac- 
tical affairs  and  would  bo  brought  into  contact  with  the  free 
civilization  of  western  Europe,  so  that  ultimately  they  would 
achieve  a  full  constitutional  government  by  earning  it.  He 
fought  courageously  and  intelligently  for  this  liberalizing  pro- 
gram, and  he  carried  it  as  far  toward  success  as  it  could  be  car- 
ried within  the  decaying  and  outworn  Czarist  system,  lie  car- 
ried out  his  economic  reforms,  and  he  determined  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  which,  as  he  wrote  it,  for  the  first  lime  made 
tho  Duma,  the  people's  voice,  heard  in  the  councils  of  government . 

But  Witte,  tho  he  was  three  hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time 
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at  the  Czar's  court,  arrived  there  too  late  to  save  it  from  the 
deluge.  His  measures,  if  applied  ten  years  earlier,  might  have 
had  time  to  bear  fruit  in  a  land  not  stressed  by  war.  But  Russia 
went  into  the  war  before  she  was  unified  by  his  reforms — at  a 
time,  indeed,  when  the  forces  of  reaction  had  temporarily  de- 
layed their  operation.  She  proved  too  weak  to  stand  the  strain. 
The  war  revealed  all  the  rottenness  of  the  Czarist  structure:  the 
horrible  greed  that  sent  soldiers  into  battle  withoiit  guns  that 
had  been  paid  for  but  were  never  delivered;  the  treachery  that 
sold  men  to  slaughter  that  Sukhomlinoff's  wife  might  dress  in 
finer  furs;  the  inefficiency  that  failed  to  provide  hospital  supplies 
and  even  food  to  the  fighters.  Russia  revolted.  And  by  a  grim 
irony,  the  heart  of  the  Revolution  was  the  workingmen  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  that  Witte  had  conceived  and  built. 
These  town  workers  had  their  own  conception  of  the  part  that 
the  industrial  structure  he  had  fashioned  should  play  in  the  life 
of  Russia.  They  conceived  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
munistic state.  Led  by  intellectual  students  of  government, 
who  were  at  once  philosophic  theorists  and  extraordinarily 
capable  executives,  they  applied  methods  all  too  familiar  in 
Russia — hangings,  exile,  suppression  of  free  speech,  and  the  like 
—to  impose  their  new  ideal  upon  the  nation.  They  appealed 
to  the  national  instinct  for  cooperation,  which  exprest  itself  in 
the  zemstvos,  and  made  their  new  autocracy  of  the  proletariat 
look  somewhat  like  that  native  product.  They  appealed  to  the 
national  passion  of  patriotism,  to  fight  all  invaders,  their  friends 
the  Americans  as  well  as  their  enemies  the  Germans. 

The  product  that  emerged  was  the  Bolshevik  Government  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Loathsome  as  it  is,  misrepresentative  as 
it  is  of  the  real  Russia,  it  becomes  an  intelligible  counterfeit 
of  what  Russia  longed  to  be,  once  its  historical  origins  are 
understood. 

THE  TROUBLESOME  WELSH    MINER  AS   A 
MAN  OF  WEALTH  AND  LEISURE 

4  c  •— -— \HE  MOST-DISCUST  INDUSTRIAL  WORKER  in 
the  world,"  a  leading  British  journal  calls  the  South- 
Wales  miner,  and  nearly  everybody  was  ready  to 
agree  on  the  day  when  the  beginning  of  the  great  British  coal 
strike  was  the  leading  news  story  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England, and  probably  throughout  Europe  also.  The  Welsh  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Miners'  Union  are  generally  held  responsible 
for  those  Oliver  Twist-ish  demands  for  "more"  which  have  kept 
the  British  public  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  many  months  and  are 
now  said  to  threaten  an  industrial  revolution.  The  strikers 
demand  more  pay  for  less  work,  with  a  demand  for  Socialistic 
seizure  and  operation  of  the  mines  in  the  background.  The 
case  was  complicated  not  long  since  by  the  announcement  that 
the  managing  director  of  the  Colliery  Investment  Trust,  of 
Swansea,  England,  had  bought  35,000,000  tons  of  American 
coal,  to  be  delivered  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  report  of 
this  immense  purchase  aroused  no  enthusiasm  among  the  British 
miners,  whatever  its  effect  may  be  on  the  American  coal-con- 
suming public,  now  facing  the  regular  winter  shortage.  For  the 
British  miner,  especially  the  South-Wales  miner,  believes  in  a 
sufficiently  lively  demand  for  this  product  to  enable  him  to  earn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  per  Aveek  of  five  six-hour  days. 
He  is  doing  that  now,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  works 
seven  instead  of  six  hours  per  day,  asserts  a  special  correspondent 
of  The  Illustrated  LoriAon  News.  This  correspondent  says  that  he 
has  visited  most  of  the  mines  in  Wales,  and,  even  tho  he  lays 
no  claim  to  actual  experience  as  a  miner,  assumes  to  speak  with 
some  authority  of  the  joys  of  the  Welsh  coal-miner's  life.  He  is 
somewhat  scandalized  by  the  amount  of  money  the  average  col- 
lier spends  on  joy-riding,  football,  clothes,  and  food.  "  Be  eats 
lavishly,  drinks  freely,  dresses  expensively,  and  enjoys  himself 
thoroughly,"  writes  the  correspondent,  "because  he  does  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  his  money,  or  because  he  does  not 
want  to  do  anything  else  with  it."  In  spite  of  his  ability  thus 
to  imitate  his  superiors  in  the  social  scale,  the  Welsh  miner,  de- 
clares the  writer,  "is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  hardest  worked, 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  of  all  the  miners  in  this 
country."     The  correspondent  objects: 

Whence  such  an  impression  arises  it  is  hard  to  define,  unless 
it   be    from    some    secret    propagandist    force    organized    for    the 

promotion  of  kindly  Bentiments  toward  South-Wales  miners. 
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The  t'at-t  is  that  the  South-Wales  oollier  works  under  condi- 
tions that  an1  safer,  healthier,  and  easier  than  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  other  coal-fields  of  this  country.  Further,  his 
home  life  is  better — it'  he  care  to  make  it  so— than  the  home- 
living  condition-;  of  colliers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  different  kind  of  miner.  There  is  something  about 
the  surroundings  among  which  he  lives,  something  about  the 
mountain-air  he  breathes,  something  about  the  very  men  he 
produces  whether  pulpiteers,  politicians,  or  prize-lighters — 
that  stamps  him  as  distinct  from  his  fellow  coal-workers  of  the 
world.  Not  that  every  South-Wales  collier  is  a  Welshman. 
Far  from  it.  The  coal-working  population  of  South  Wales  is 
made  up  of  Cornishmen,  Lancashiremen,  Irishmen,  Americans, 
and  Cockneys  these  in  addition  to  a  strong  substratum  of  down- 
right Welshness.  It  takes  little  time,  however,  for  these  "for- 
eigners" to  lose  their  former  '"nationality-*  and  become  assimi- 
lated into  the  character  of  the  South-Wales  Welshman.  Before1 
many  months  are  passed  the  "outsider"  is  "one  of  us."  He  has 
thrown  off  his  own  ami  adopted  the  Welshman's  customs,  dress, 
manners,  and  e\  en  accent  of  speech.  And  he  heart  ily  joins  in  the 
cry  for  less  work  and  more  pa\  a  cry  which,  on  every  hearing, 
usually  emanate-  from  South  Wales. 

It  has  been  m\  privilege  during  the  past  weeks  to  \isit  the 
South-Wales  coal-field.     I  have  moved  about  among  the  colliers 

and  their  people.  I  have  seen  tin  conditions  good  and  bad — 
under  which  they  have  to  work.  And.  further,  1  have  seen 
them  using  up  three  day-  of  the  week  in  order  1o  spend  what  it 
took  them  onlj   four  days  to  earn. 

Tin'  working  hours  of  a  oollier  are  supposed  to  consisl  of  six 
shifts  a  week.  A  shift  i-  se^  en  hours  from  pit  bol  torn  to  pit  to]). 
That  i<.  the  shift  counts  from  the  time  the  collier  leaves  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  -haft  until  his  arrival  at  the  surface  after 
seven  hours.  Maybe  he  has  to  walk  quite  a  distance  under- 
ground, sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  miles  or  more. 
The  shift-  work  day  and  nighl  through  the  hours  seven  to  two 
and  two  to  -.  \.  n.  The  afternoon  shift  i-  the  repairing  shift,  as 
differing  from  the  coal-kjutting  shift. 

The  collier'-  pay-da>  i.-  a  Friday  affair.  This  lias  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  output.  For,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
pay  on  Friday  means  no  work  on  Saturday.  The  more  thrifty 
-•oilier  lottos  for  the  old  times,  when  pay-day  came  once  a  month, 
t  ho  a  man  could  "draw"  on  it  every  Fortnight. 

It  i-  a  common  belief  that  a  collier  is  paid  for  cutting  coal, 
and  for  that  only.  Before  my  recent  visit  to  South  Wales  1 
was  defied  1>>  a  leading  miners'  agitator  to  show  him  any  ono 
collier  who  got  more  than  five  or  -ix  pounds  a  week  for  cutting 
coal.  I  had  known  the  South  Wales  collier  as  a  type  for  many 
is.  and  I  was  prepared  to  prove  that  he  earned  and  spent 
more  than  the  limit  suggested  by  the  agitator.  But  the  agitator 
was  right.  A  collier'-  wage  is  made  up  not  only  of  the  coal  ho 
digs,  at  a  rate  of  3s.  3d.  a  ton.  but  of  payments  received  for  Iho 
various  exigencies  that  accompany  or  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
!-cuttiiiLr  process.  What  these  exigencies  are  may  best  be 
understood  from  the  miner's  pay-sheet. 

The  magazine  reproduces  a  "typical  pay-sheet  of  a  Souih- 
Wales  collier,"  which  -how-  that  lie  earned  in  one  week  the 
Bum  "!  $80,  which  "represents  five  da]  -'  work  a1  seven  hours  a 
day."     Tin   n  riter  goes  on: 

Tic  Main-  that   the  South-Wales  collier  earns  so  much 

that    he  can   afford   to   work  on  an  average  of  four  days  a  week 

and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  time  and  the  bulk  of  his  money 

in  a  manner  thai   would  -hock  a   workless  spendthrift  of  the 

ntj  years  ago. 

On!      .  •  r     rarely  i-  a  collier  to  be  found  who  works  more  than 

five  days  a  week,  and  tin-  dailj  absenteeism  in  South  Wales 
amounts  '"  17  per  cent. 

Again,  i*   is  usually  contended  that  tin   collier  has  to  crawl 

under  cav<  r  and,  !;•  ing  on  his  side  in  a  narrow,  squeoz- 

ing  rook-pincers,  hi  w  and  hack  the  coal  with  the  aid  of  a  liny 

flicker  of  light    from    hi-   oil-lamp.      Such   conditions  are   indeed 

roal  in  the  pits.     It  ma;    1"    so  in  levels  or  drifts  win  re 

en-inch   -earn   may   be  worked.      And   then  an  electric 

•  d.      I '»i it   t  he  collier  work-  ordinarily  a-  comfortably 

other  worker      more  -o   than    man\    a   one.      There  i-,  of 

course,  something  sinister  about  the  thought  of  the  darkness  of 
underground.  Yes,  i<  i-  dark;  but  in  the  workings  themselves 
there  i-  no  lack  of  liL'ht .  of  room  there  i-  plenty,  and  the  under- 
ground atmosphere  i-  not  only  not  unhealthy  and  poisonous — 

.  in  fact,  conducive  to  health,  as  witn<  ss  the  general  fit: 
of  the  modern  collier.      He  works  in  what  is  more  than  ordinary 
office  temperature.     But,  come  to  that,  bo  does  a  baker  or  a 

laundr.  man. 

I  asked  one  man  who  worked  in  a  drift  a  sort  of  tunnel 
pierced  into  the  mountainside  where  it  was  wet,  close,  and 
uncomfortable,  why  hi    chose  that  in  preference  to  the  liner- 


equipped  and  convenient  shaft  colliery.  He  ropliod  that  ho 
preferred  it  because  it  was  safer  from  explosions  (naked  lights 
are  used  in  these  levels),  that  ho  hated  going  down  in  the  cage, 
and  that  "when  having  a  rest  he  could  smoke"!  Well,  that's 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

1  am  not  speaking  of  ono.  and  only  one,  pit  in  South  Wales. 
I  know  and  have  descended  most  of  them,  in  all  parts  of  the 
coal-field.  During  my  last  recent  visit  I  went  down  several, 
in  company  with  one  who  had  never  even  been  dose  to  a  pit- 
head. What  we  saw  confirmed  us  in  the  first  belief  that  the 
collier's  work  is  difficult  and  strenuous;  it  is  downright  hard- 
going,  muscle-trying  labor,  in  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to 
mining.  He  gets  well  paid— better  paid  than  any  other  worker; 
he  works  less  hours — possibly  because  he  can  earn  more  in  half 
the  time  than  another  dots  in  all  the  time;  and  he  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  happy-go-lucky,  inconsequent,  money-spend- 
ing, yet  withal  the  most  disgruntled  and  contentious  worker  in 
the  world. 

The  men  indisputably  worked  under  trying  conditions.  They 
were  enclosed  in  a  tomb,  the  outer  compartment  of  which  was 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the  inner,  where  the  cutter 
worked,  little  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  workers  lay  prono 
to  effect  their  work. 

In  the  shaft-pits  it  was  very  different.  We  descended  a  depth 
of  something  over  three  hundred  yards  in  a  fow  seconds,  and 
landed  in  a  veritable  hall  of  light  and  animation.  Not  that  all 
the  pits  are  as  spacious  at  pit  bottom.  But,  in  general,  the 
scene  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  somewhat  resembles  a  busy  railway 
-tation.  A  whitewashed,  domed  roof,  thirty  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted tin*  broad  floor  of  the  pit  bottom,  where  railway-lines 
shot  out  into  the  further  seinidarknoss,  disappearing  in  branch 
tunnels  of  lesser  light,  and  carrying  trains  of  "empties"  and 
"fulls"  to  and  from  the  pit  mouth. 

These  trains  of  trams  are  unattended  by  drivers  or  guards. 
They  are  cable-towed  from  a  winding  engine  that  is  situated 
sometimes  on  the  surface  and  sometimes  underground.  Thero 
is  about  the  place,  with  its  shattering  noises,  emphasized  by  the 
thump  and  jerk  of  the  down-coming  and  up-going  cages,  filled 
with  men  or  coal,  an  intense  impression  of  concent-rated  industry. 
This  part  of  the  pit  is  the  main  junction-terminus,  the  clearing- 
house of  the  mine.  In  most  cases  it  is  here  that  tho  engine- 
rooms,  pumping,  winding,  and  ventilating,  aro  situated.  Near 
hero,  too,  round  what  is  called  Hie  "back  slum,"  are  the  stables, 
the  canteen,  and  the  surveyor's  and  ambulance  offices. 

Every  stall  we  went  to  provided  excellent  working  conditions. 
Frequently  the  actual  coal-cutting  area  was  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  pit  bottom.  To  those  stalls  tho  men 
walked  by  way  of  metaled  tunnels,  walled  by  thousands  of 
yards  of  propt  timber.  It  is  easy  walking;  there  is  good  head- 
room, and  the  way  is  breezy  with  fresh  air.  In  exceedingly  few 
places  in  a-  modern  mine  does  a  collier  have  to  crouch  in  his 
walk  or  stoop  in  his  work  any  more  than  an  ordinary  worker 
lias  to  stoop  or  crouch. 

The  men  generally  possess  an  air  of  happy  discontentodness — 
the  kind  of  attribute  that  is  called  "old  soldiering."  They 
grumble  at  conditions  in  a  mournful  kind  of  cheerinoss  and 
continue  happily  at  their  work.     Egotistical  martyrs! 

The  trains  of  coal  are  brought  in  to  Hie  pit  bottom  on  tho 
main  lines  by  machinery  at  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour.  Tho 
horses  are  used  only  as  "shunters."  And  here  let  it  bo  pointed 
out  that  generally  the  horses  are  treated  as  humanely  as  any 
horse  on  a  plowed  field.     The  men  and  their  horses  aro  "pals." 

As  to  their  life  above  ground.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
thrifty  collier  should  not  live  as  cleanly  and  as  comfortably  as 
your  city  clerk  who  gets  less  than  half  1  he  collier's  wages. 

But  does  he'/  Is  he  thrifty?  Social  conditions  in  South 
Wales  at  the  present   lime  will  supph    the  answer. 

In  on<-  pit  alone,  where  nearly  a-  thousand  men  are  employed, 
three  hundred  miners  own  their  dwelling-houses.  1  met  one 
worker — a  laborer  at  pil  bottom—who  has  just,  bought  his  house 
for  11  12  an  amount  which  he  put  by  from  lasl  year's  overtime 
pay. 

Rents  of  colliers'  cottages  vary  from  3«.  to  8a  fid.  a  week. 
Some  colliers  still  prefer  to  live  in  a  slum,  Iho  they  could  live 
in  a  garden  city.      Again  a  mat  ter  of  opinion. 

Every  collier  is  supplied,  by  the  colliery  in  which  he  works, 

with  coal  at  o.s.  :',</.  a  ton.  And  he  gets  it  pretty  near  y  as  often 
b  want-  it.  This  is  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  in  tho  days 
when  his  wages  were  less  than  a  third  of  whal   they  are  now. 

Then  why  does  the  collier  want  still  more  pay  and  still  less 
work?     What  docs  he  do  with  his  money? 

The  South-Wales  collier  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reckless  of 
all  spenders.  Ho  flings  his  money  about  on  anything  and 
everything. 

The  char-a-banc  [motor-bus]  is  the  collier's  newest  toy.  Ho 
uses  it  for  race-going,  picnics,  "away"  football  matches,  and  for 
purely  joy-seeking  adventure. 
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Tbe  ECHO  of 
YESTERYEARS 


It  is  not  strange  that  motordom  can  scarce 
conceive  it  possible  to  excel  the  fine  creations 
that  you  enjoy. 

It  has  been  so  since  the  making  of  motor 
cars  began. 

Hark  back  some  twenty  years. 

The  motor  cars  of  even  then  were 
marvels — for  their  day. 

As  passing  time  brought  forth  its  new 
achievements,  each  thrilled  you  with  its 
fresh  sensations — then  you  wondered  how 
you  endured  the  car  before. 

Each  new  achievement  seemed  unsurpas- 
sable— until  by  genius  it  was  surpassed. 

Each  seemed  the  great  finality — yet  will 
not  each  see  its  glory  wane? 

As  the  splendid  mechanisms  you  have 
known  roll  on,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
seem  the  ultimate  in  luxurious  travel. 

And  yet,  the  seeming  of  the  ultimate  today 
is  but  an  echo  of  the  seeming  in  yesteryears. 

For  in  the  Lincoln  car  are  revelations, 
new  ease,  new  comforts,  charms  and  fasci- 
nations which  motordom  has  never  known 
before. 


Leland-built  Lincoln  Motor  Cars 
comprise  eight  body  styles 


LINCOLN      MOTOR      COMPANY 


D  ETROIT,      MICHIGAN 
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In  one  colliery  last  week  £600  was  left  unclaimed  in  the  pay- 
offices  by  miners  who  could  not  wait  until  Friday  before  going 
for  their  week-end  char-d-banc  trip  to  Bath.  Some  of  them 
called  for  their  pay  on  Tuesday.  They  didn't  worry  whether 
they  got  it  or  not.  It  suited  many  to  knock  off  work  for  a 
week  and  collect  last  week's  pay  next  Friday.  They  could 
'hen  persuade  themselves  they  had  finished  a  week's  work. 

The  South-Wales  miner  has  not  been  used  to  handling  so 
much  money.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  can 
not  understand  why  he  should  be  expected  to  work  and  earn 
more  money  when   he  gets  all   he  wants  for  a  few  days'  work 

h  week.  However  the  voting  in  the  strike  ballot  may  have 
gone,  it  is  a  truth  thai  the  miner  does  not  want  to  strike.  He  is 
persuaded  by  his  leaders  that  iris  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 

to  get  money  for  nothing,  and  he  nieivK  says  to  himself  that 
"there's  no  harm  in  trying  for  it." 

Thai  i<  the  working  miner's  general  aniuido  toward  a  strike 
for  more  pay. 

Mi  anwhile  he  eats  lavishly,  drinks  freeh  .  dresses  expensively, 
and  enjoy-  himself  thoroughly  because  he  does  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  his  monej  or  because  he  does  no1  want  to  do 
anything  else  with  it. 

A  manager  asked  hi-  assistant,  in  m>  presence,  how  the  coal 
was  coming  up  one  morning.  The  assistant  explained  that  not 
much  could  be  expected,  a-  there  were  four  football  matches 
on  that  day  in  the  \alle\ . 

That  i<  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

other  phase  <>f  the  situation,  not  contained  in  this  nutshell, 
i-  revealed  in  a  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New  York  Evening 
"The  eoal  kings  of  Britain  an-  leading  protagonists  in  the 
fierce-)  drama  in  the  history  of  Brilish  industry."  cables  the 
correspondent.  'They  are  menaced  by  dispossession  of  their 
fabulously  profitable  holdings."  lie  gi\es  this  account  of  the 
large  owners  and  their  possessions: 

The  coal  hint:-  are  nol  more  than  ten  in  number.  Chief 
among  them  i-  a  woman.  Viscountess  Rhondda,  who,  I  suppose, 
must  be  referred  to  as  a  queen.  With  two  men  she  controls  most 
of  the  South-Wales  coal-fields,  rich  in  the  finest  steam  coal  in 
the  world.  She  inherits  from  her  father,  who  organized  En- 
gland- food  supply  during  the  war  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
his  efforts  to  save  the  nation  from  famine. 

Ladj  Rhondda,  who  has  been  described  as  a  superbusiness 
woman,  is  on  tin  board-  of  more  than  thirty  important  corpora- 
tions. Bhi  is  deputy  chairman  of  two  large  South-Wales  eoal 
companies.  Winn  her  father  gave  up  his  business  activities  to 
becom<  President  of  the  Loral  Government  Board  during  the 
war  he  was  actively  associated  with  twenty-five  coal,  steel,  ship- 
ping, and  railway  concerns.  Tin  son  of  a  coal-owner,  he  built 
up  the  Cambrian  Combine,  which  owns  twenty-two  of  the  most 
valuabl.  pi--  in  South  Wales  and  has  also  big  interests  in  tim- 
og,  coal-shipping,  and  every  branch  of  coal-getting  ami 
distribul  ion. 

I).   A.  Thomas,  this  Welsh   M.   I'..  became  the  Welsh  coal 

N a polt  mi.  and  for  his  sen  ices  to  t  he  -tale  wa-  created  a  Viscount. 

It  wa-  tj  pica!  of  the  man  that  he  took  his  title  from  the  unlovely 

Welsh    mining    valley,    the    Rhondda,    from    which    he    had    also 
mi    hi-   <  imriiK.li--   wealth.     To   his   title   and   hi<   estate-   his 
daughb  r  ha-  succi  >  ded. 

She  is  no  unworthy  successor.     To-daj  Ladj  Rhondda,  thirty- 

of  ;>l"  .  a-  hiad  of  the  Cambrian  Collierj   Combine, 

control-   mine-   with  a  capital  of  marh    $20,000,000,  an  annual 

Output  Of  '•  inki. (MM)  ton-,  a  yi  arh  wage  bill  of  $15,000,000,  and 

an  arn  rkera  numbering  about  30,000.     she  also  controls 

tirm-  making  drug8,  piano-,  and  soda-water,   and    has  interests  in 

ranc4  and  shipping,  and  has  extensive  American  investments. 
tin    two  other  greal    Welsh   magnates  little  is  generally 
known.     One  of  them,  D.  R.  Llewellyn,  has  come  into  promi- 
nent  !;    since  the  war.     Nov  hi   i-  quietly  getting  control  of 

many  of  th<  besl  Welsh  pits.     The  third  important  Welsh  coal- 
er ii   II    Seymour  Berry,     lb    i-  a  Leading  newspaper  pro- 
prietor  ae   well  as  a   mine-owner.     With   his  brothers  he  now 
• :  •    London  1  he  daily  and   tin    weekly 

<  Tht   B  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

Tin-   mine-,.      .  •-    hi  close   allies   in    their   fight,   the 

•In     land    and    extracl    a    lax   from 

the  coal  companies  based  on  the  output.     This  tax  averages 
abo  a  ton  and  brings  in  son*  $30,000,000 for  the 

ded  int  ur. 

Among  the  great  landowners  in  South  Wales  who  get  a 
thumping  income  from  mining  royalties  are  Lord  Tredegar  and 
the  Marquis  «,f  Bute.      Lord  Tredegar  i-  said  to  draw  $200,000 

•  ar  from  one  mile  of  railway  alone.     |i  is  called  "the  golden 

!• ."     ||.   get*  ton  for  ton  for  all  coal  that  passei  over  it. 

Descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Wales,  he  own-  to.ooo 


acres,  three  fine  country  seats,  and  a  splendid  London  house. 
His  family  goes  back  to  Oaradoc  or  Caractacus,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  when  the  Romans  overran  Wales.  Tho  fortunes  of  his 
family,  the  Morgans,  began  to  rise  when  a  Morgan  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  found  coal  on  his  estate.  This  discovery  made 
them  One  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  tho  country,  as  they  are 
one  of  the  oldest,  with  an  ancestry  that  goes  back  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  The  late  Lord  Tredegar,  uncle  of  tho  present 
baron,  rode  in  tho  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  sold  many  of  his  coal  interests  in 
South  Wales,  but  ho  still  retains  some  royalty  rights.  Ho  pos- 
sesses  eleven  titles  of  nobility.  120.000  acres  in  Scotland,  aprivato 
residence  that  cost  $3,500,000,  and  an  income  greater  than 
si, 000. 000  a  year.  When  lie  came  into  his  titles  he  inherited 
some  $30,000,000,  made  chiefly  in  the  Cardiff  docks,  which  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  coal  trade  for  their  prosperity. 

Another  titled  coal  king  is  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It 
is  said  that  ho  draws  $15  every  hour  out  of  eoal.  He  draws 
$20,000  a  year  from  one  colliery  alone  and  his  rent-roll  is  worth 
more  1  ban  $800,000.  Formerly  Earl  Percy,  he  is  recognized  as  a 
great  military  expert  and  was  ono  of  the  two  British  "eye-wit- 
nesses" at  the  front  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Lord  Joicey,  a  great  coal-owner  of  tho  north  of  England, 
started  life  as  an  office  boy.  To-day  he  rejoices  in  tho  nickname 
of  "Old  King  Coal."  His  father  was  a  Newcastle  engineer  and 
he  himself  won  his  way  to  a  peerage  and  a  place  on  tho  lists  of 
England's  millionaires  (a  $5,000,000  standard)  by  sheer  hard 
work  and  business  brains.  His  firm  somo  years  ago  took  a 
lease  of  Lord  Durham's  pits  and  paid  well  over  $5,000,000  for  it. 
1 1  is  said  that  the  profit  in  little  more  than  two  years  paid  off  tho 
capital  cost. 

Two  pit  ponies  and  two  miners'  picks  are  enshrined  on  his 
coat  of  arms.  He  has  been  described  as  the  world's  largest  and 
richest  coal-ownor,  and  he  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  father 
once  worked  in  a  Tyneside  colliery.  Entering  the  offices  of  a 
colliery-owner,  he  became  a  partner  before  he  was  thirty. 


WHEN   LEON  TROTZKY,  BOLSHEVIK  WAR 
MINISTER,  LIVED   IN  THE   BRONX 

IV  A  NATIVE  of  Omaha,  Oshkosh,  Ossawatomie,  Oska- 
loosa,  or  other  out-of-the-way  place  finds  himself  in  the 
Bronx  section  of  New  York  City  and  asks  a  policeman  to 
point  out  to  him  the  principal  places  of  interest  there,  the  lattor 
will  probably  direct  him  to  the  Zoo.  But  if  he  should  run  into 
somo  member  of  the  Russian  colony  that  has  its  stronghold  in 
the  Bronx,  the  Muscovite,  if  he  likes  tho  TJit lander's  looks,  might 
tell  him  of  a  certain  house  in  Vyse  Avenue,  which,  ho  will  add 
proudly,  was  once  the  home  of  Leon  Davidovitch  Braunstein, 
now  better  known  as  Leon  Trotzky,  the  Bolshevik  War  Min- 
ister of  Russia.  And  if  the  visitor  is  enough  interested  in  the 
man  now  charged  with  the  somewhat  onerous  task  of  directing 
the  military  operations  of  the  Russian  "Reds,"  ho  will  go  to 
the  place  pointed  out,  and  will  find  a  Mat  at  present  occupied 
by  a  tailor,  who,  if  in  an  amiable  mood,  may  permit  tho  pil- 
grim to  see  the  very  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  Leon  Davido- 
vitch. Maybe  the  landlord  can  be  induced  to  talk  of  his  dis- 
tinguished tenant,  alt  ho  it  appears  that  Ihis  landlord  is  slightly 
prejudiced  owing  to  tho  fact  that  Leon  Davidovitch  left  tho 
premises  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to  pay  his  rent,  some- 
thing no  landlord  is  inclined  to  regard  with  equanimity.  It  is 
further  revealed  that  Davidovitch  also  forgot  to  take  away  his 
furniture,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  more  than  com- 
pensated the  landlord.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  tho 
former  famous  Bronxite  left  in  great  a  hurry,  as  Cincinnatus  left 
the  plow  at  the  call  of  his  country,  and  never  looked  behind  him. 
Even  if  the  landlord  Avon't  talk,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  vicinity  who  knew  Davidovitch  well  and  are  more  than 
willing  to  tell  all  about  him.  "Such  a  man!"  they  will  say. 
"Such  a  head  as  he  had!"  It  seems  that  Davidovitch  did  not 
discuss  politics  much  with  his  neighbors,  but  he  read  tho  news- 
papers a  lot,  and  "when  he  said  that,  such  and  such  a  thing 
would  happen,  it  happened."  As  these  neighbors  tell  it,  accord- 
ing to  Marya  Zaturensky  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"He  sure  had  a  great  head,"  says  one.  "He  usod  to  go  to 
the  public  library  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street  and 
read  and  read  and  read.     Everybody  said  that  he  was  a  highly 
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MORE  miles  with  less  at- 
tention. That  is  what 
you  want  from  tires. 

You  want  a  tire  that  you  can 
apply  and  then  forget  about  its 
cost  or  guarantee,  because  the 
mileage  is  in  excess  of  anything 
you  could  expect,  regardless  of 
the  first  price. 

Buy  tires  of  established  repu- 
tation in  order  to  be  sure  of  your 
money's  worth.  Fisk  Cord  Tires 
will  assure  you  long  mileage, 
resilient  riding,  good  looks, 
safety  on  wet  roads,  and  contin- 
uous service.  Dealers  and  Fisk 
users  everywhere  know  that  Fisk 
Tires  are  of  extraordinary  value. 

Next  time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


Time  to  Re  lir*» 
4.    i|«    Fl«k> 
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educated  man.  He  and  his  wife  were  quiet  people,  but  his  two 
little  boys  used  to  make  noise  enough.  Once  they  gol  mixed 
up  in  a  neighborhood  tight  and  Leon  Davidovitch  ran  down 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  separate  the  boys,  swearing  in  Yiddish, 
Russian,  and  English:  He  was  so  excited  that  he  boxed  their 
ears,  and  the  boys  went  up-stairs  crying  so  loud  that  everybody 
went  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  You  could  see 
that  he  was  a  very  strict  father." 

"A  lot  of  people,"  says  another  neighbor,  "often  came  to 
visit  him,  rich  people  in  automobiles  and  workmen,  and  all 
kinds  of  nun  just  from  Russia.  They  all  worshiped  him  and 
used  to  listen  respectfully  and  seriously  when  he  spoke." 

"His  wife."  says  a  woman,  "was  young  looking  and  hand- 
some; She  wore  short  hair,  and  looked  intelligent,  tho  she 
spoke  mosth  o(  her  husband  and  the  boys.  She  worried  about, 
her  husband's  health,  which  was  not  good,  but  never  spoke  of 
polities.  The  hoys  were  smart  boys,  who  spoke  English  in  a 
real  American  way  and  used  to  go  to  the  movies  often  witli 
their  mother.  She  used  to  say  that  she  liked  the  sad  pictures 
.  eially.  but  that  her  husband  and  the  boys  laughed  at  her 
for  liking  them." 

"The  last  time  1  saw  Leon  Davidovitch."  says  another,  "was 
in  tlie  early  part  of  1917.  He  had  heard  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia  and  was  very  excited.  All  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  very  excited.  Everybody  wept  and  embraced  one 
another,  and  Leon  Da\  ido\  itch,  Meyer  London,  and  others  made 
speech* 

"  But  what  did  he  say  ?  "  you  ask. 

"He  said  the  day  was  coming  when  Russia  would  send  out  a 
light  that  would  shine  to  other  lands.  It  was  a  grand  speech. 
And — oh,  yes.  he  mentioned  for  the  first  time  a  Tatar  noble- 
man of  whom  he  spoke  as  the  greatest  mind  of  the  revolution. 
He  mentioned  his  real  name,  but  I've  forgotten  it.  But  every- 
body knows  his  real  political  name  as  it  is  called,  the  name  he 
took  to  fool  the  Czar's  secret-service  men. 

"It's  very  famous  now.  Davidovitch  spoke  of  him  as  the 
great  man  of  the  revolution,  and  only  a  few  of  his  friends  cheered 
at  this;  for  everybody  at  that  time  thought  that  Kerensky  was 
the  great  man." 

"Was  the  man  that  Davidovitch  mentioned  Lenine?" 

"Yes,  it  was  Lenine.  Leon  Davidovitch  gave  his  real  name. 
but  Lenine  is  his  political  name.  There  were  a  lot  of  reporters 
who  heard  the  speech,  but  only  one  Russian  paper  and  one 
Yiddish  paper  took  down  the  speech  and  then  only  parts  of  it. 
The  others  didn't  think  it  important  enough,  tho  they  were 
looking  for  Russian  news,  they  said.  But  we  knew  that  it  was 
important  all  right." 

Perhaps  it  was. 

NOTHING  MOVES  THE  MOVING -PICTURE 
CAMERA  MAN 

WHI.X  DURABLE  DOUG  FAIRBANKS  or  some  other 
|esperate  movie  star  dashes  daringly  from  the  roof  of 
a  rapidly  moving  railroad-ear  into  a  flivver,  likewise 
in  rapid  motion,  all  the  fans  hold  their  breath  and  not  one  of 
them  thinks  of  Mike,  the  snub-nosed  camera  man  who  filmed  the 
thriller.  Yet  ]?flkc  and  his- camera  wen-  there,  moving  right 
alongside  the  daredevil  hero  when  the  picture  was  taken,  either 
in  aitother  flivver  or  in  an  engine  on  a  parallel  track.  Of  course, 
the  camera  man's  stunt  isn't  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  star, 
but  k's  no  snap  at  that.  A  good  camera  man,  we  are  told,  is  a 
]><  r>on  with  a  heart  of  stone,  no  nerves,  no  mouth,  all  ears,  and 
with  a  right  hand  trained  to  keep  up  a  circular  motion  with  un- 
failing regularity  for  hours  and  hours  at  a  time.  He  goes  through 
innumerable  experiences  calculated  to  make  him  lose  his  self- 
possesskm.  But  thb  he  can't  afford  to  do,  if  he  values  his  job, 
and  all  camera  men  do.  The  least  little  vibration  of  his  camera 
would  spoil  the  pict  ure,  and  BO  it's  up  to  him  to  see  that  it  doesn't 
vibrate,  no  matter  what  happens.  It  may  be  that  he  is  filming 
^a  ferocious  lion  creeping  stealthily  in  his  direction.  Docs  Mike, 
begin  to  look  around  nervously  for  a  way  to  escape  if  the"  Hon 
gets  too  close?  \l<  does  not.  He  keeps  his  eye  glued  on  the 
little  finder  to  see  that  the  focus  is  right,  and  earnestly  turns 
and  turns  and  turn-  and  t  urn-  and  turn-  the  crank  of  lib  machine, 
not  too  fast  nor  too  stow  nor  jerkily,  hut  just  right,  both  a 
speed  and  steadiness.  If  the  lion  gets  him,  he  is  out  of  luck, 
of  course,  but,  anyway,  a  perfectly  good  picture  won't  be  spoiled 
up  to  the  moment  disaster  overtakes  the  operator.  Bays  a 
writer  in  the  Kan-as  City  Star: 


When  your  hero  rushes  into  danger,  Mike's  there,  too.  If  you 
remember  that  perfectly  awful  oil-tank  scene  in  "The  Silent 
Avenger,"  just  remember  that  Mike  was  in  it,  too,  and  even  if  it 
didn't  get  up  to  his  ears  as  it  did  on  Bill,  it  was  just  as  gooey 
where  it  did  get.  Mike' has  to  see  the  hair-raising  escapes  in  the 
greatest  American  serial  without  blinking  "an  eye.  In  flood 
scenes,  he's  knee-deep  in  icy  water.  In  fire  scenes  his  face  and 
his  film  are  blistered  by  the  heat.  In  those  terrible  raiu-and-wind 
shots  he  gets  a  goodly  share  of  both,  and  has  to  be  careful  at  the 
same  time  that  not  a  drop  of  water  gets  on  the  surface  of  the 
lens  and  spoils  the  scene.  He  freezes  when  shooting  snow  scenes 
and  gets  his  eyes  full  of  sand  in  desert  storms. 

But  the  news  photographer  has  the  hardest  job.  A  story 
went  the  rounds  some  time  ago  something  like  this: 

The  camera  man  had  been  commissioned  to  get  a  picture  of  a 
king.  Now,  entrance  to  a  king's  parlor  must  be  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony.  But  Alike  walked  in  briskly,  slept  over  to  the 
king,  and  said:  "Get  over  here,  will  you?  It's  too  dark  where 
you  are  to  get  a  good  shot  at  your  phiz."  A  friend  who  had  ac- 
companied him  began  to  shed  tears  as  his  imagination  brought 
before  him  pictures  of  Mike  being  shot  at  sunrise.  All  the  court 
attendants  wen-  ready  to  pounce  on  him  and  cut  his  heart  out. 
But  the  king  was  a  good  sport,  and  smiled  and  did  as  he  was 
asked.  Afterward  the  camera  man  said  to  his  friend:  "What's 
a  king  in  my  young  life?     I've  photographed  three  Presidents." 

Remember  the  aviation  scenes,  the  flood  scenes,  the  cavalry 
scenes  where  the  horses  literally  jumped  over  the  camera?  The 
photographer  must  get  such  scenes,  and  see  the  swimming  ground 
thousands  of  feet  below  him  without  experiencing  one  little  thrill, 
for  then  his  hand  would  grind  faster  or  slower  and  spoil  the 
exposure.  He  must  pay  attention  to  his  diaphragm  (that  is,  the 
camera  diaphragm),  the  shutter  openings,  the  focus.  He  must 
perch  the  heavy  camera,  weighing  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  front  of  a  shallow  row-boat,  where  one  unwise  move  will 
precipitate  the  whole  business  into  the  water.  In  those  cavalry 
scenes  the  camera  man  risks  having  one  of  the  horses  unin- 
tentionally kick  him  in  the  forehead,  and  consequently  off  the 
earth. 

In  the  recent  war  the  camera  man  took  all  sorts  of  risks.  There 
wasn't  a  moment  of  his  work  but  what,  had  great  danger  in  it. 
But  the  men  brought  back  wonderful  photographs  of  the  boys 
going  over  the  top  and  of  buildings  falling  and  shells  exploding 
scarcely  a  hundred  feet  away.  While  the  soldiers  fought  from 
ambush,  he  had  to  stick  his  head  and  his  camera  above  everything 
that  gave  protection  and  grind  away  steadily  while  bullets  Bang 
all  around  him.     It's  a  great  life,  a  great  life. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  scenes  wherein  a  locomotive 
carrying  the  hero  to  the  rescue  dashes  along  wildly,  while  the 
picture  keeps  right  up  with  it,  showing  everything.  The  camera 
is  raced  along  beside  the  engine,  and  is  usually  in  another  engine 
on  a  parallel  track,  or  in  a  motor-car.  In  case  of  the  latter,  the 
camera  man  must  bo  strapt  to  a  rigid  steel  girder  bolted  to  the 
floor  of  the  car,  with  nothing  free  to  move  except  his  two  arms. 
Mike  says  that  tho  straps  aren't  extremely  comfortable,  and 
that  taking  such  a  scene  is  a  sure  cure  for  indigestion. 

He  must  grind  away  and  photograph  calmly,  on  a  flimsy  plat- 
form built  on  the  front  of  a  racing  motor-car,  while  the  hero 
drives  along  frantically.  A  good-sized  bump  would  bounce  Mike 
carelessly  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  while  the  car  itself  would 
like  as  not  run  over  him.     Yes,  it's  a_great  life! 

When  General  Pershing,  or  some  other  notable,  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed many  are  the  trials  of  the  camera,  man.  Of  course  a 
crowd  swarms  around  both  the  G<  neral  and  Miko.  But,  besides 
keeping  his  machine  going,  Alike  has  to  keep  everybody  away 
from  his  tripod,  which  is  no  small  job.  The  film  is  just  over  an 
inch  wide,  and  when  this  is  magnified  to  twenty  feet  on  the 
screen  the  least  vibration  of  the  camera  shows  plainly.  If  a 
small  child  were  to  touch  the  tripod  ever  so-lightly,  the  General 
would  jump  clear  off  the  screen,  which  is  not  at  all  dignified,  for 
a  general.  — . 

And  tho  camera  man  must  be  sure  his  machine  is  working 
right.  When  he  shoots  a  motor-car  falling  over  a  cliff  there  is 
hardly  ever,  you  know,  time  or  money  or  patience  enough  to 
retake  the  scene,  because  the  film  was  underexposed  or  not 
feeding  at  all.      That   means  no  more  job. 

But  the  camera  man  has  his  good  moments,  too.  Most  of 
the  time,  or,  at  least,  some  of  the  time,  he  walks  idly  round  ttttl 
studio  wailing  for  the  art  director  to  get  t  Ifis  or  that  lighting 
effect,  or  for  the  director  to  fight  out  a,  battle  over  the  script 
with  the  actor  or  author.  Then,  when  the  set  is  ready,  he  walks 
over  to  an  actress  and  says  brutally:  "Show  your  teeth,  there, 
Bauline,  so  I  can  g<  I  my  focus  right."  Some  camera  men  are 
that  way. 

Some  years  ago  the  worst  men  got  $2F>  a  week,  with  the  best 
gel  ting  $100.  Things  have  changed ;  among  others,  camera  men's 
Balaries.  Good  ones  get  two  or  three  times  that  much  now,  and 
deserve  more. 
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Offers  Most  Pleasing  Service 

In  All  Seasons 

The  Cleveland  Coupe  has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  desire 
a  light- weight  car  of  the  coupe  type,  embracing  perfect  comfort 
for  driving  in  all  seasons.  It  is  attractive  in  style  of  design, 
beautifully  finished  and  upholstered,  and  possesses  a  dignity  of 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  commonplace. 


The  Cleveland  Coupe  appeals,  too, 
not  only  for  these  qualities  but  for  the 
established  excellence  of  the  Cleveland 
Six  chassis  with  its  powerful,  pliant 
and  quiet  motor  of  the  most  highly 
refined  overhead  valve  type,  its  long 
underslung  spring  construction  which 
smooths  out  the  road  bumps,  its  posi- 
tive brakes,  its  ease  of  control*  and  its 
sturdiness  throughout. 


The  Cleveland  Six  is  a  better  car.  It 
will  show  you  much  more  than  you  can 
find  in  cars  of  similar  size  and  price. 
Thousands  of  Cleveland  owners  know 
this  to  be  true. 

A  leading  automobile  house  in  over 
2,000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  is  showing  the  Cleveland  Six. 
You  will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  see 
and  have  explained  to  you  the  many 
fine  features  of  this  splendid  six. 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)   $1435  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)   $1435 

Sedan   (Five  Passengers)  $2445  Coupe  (Four  Passengers)  $2345 

Prices  F.  O.  B.   Cleveland 

CLEVELAND     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY,     CLEVELAND,     OHIO 

Export  Department:   5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cable  Address:  "CLEVE-AUTO" 
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THE  greatest  beauty  of  a  house  lies  in  its 
graceful,  sweeping  roof  lines.  Covered  with 
Everlastic  Shingles  in  the  natural  soft  red  or  green 
of  crushed  slate,  the  roof  adds  even  more  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  house. 

To  those  who  are  building  or  re-roofing 
residences  or  bungalows,  or  other  steep-roofed 
buildings  where  a  distinctive  roof  is  desired, 
Everlastic  Roofings  represent  the  truest  sort  of 
economy.  They  weather  all  storms,  form  a 
substantial  fire-resisting  roof,  are  easy  to  lay,  ex- 
tremely durable  and  surprisingly  moderate  in  cost. 

Select  your  Everlastic  Roofing  from  the  styles  de- 
scribed below.   Be  sure  it's  Everlastic  before  you  buy. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Four  Shingh  s  in  One) — Tough,  elastic  and  durable.    Made  of 

high-gradf  waterproofing  materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slat' 

in  art  shades  of   red  or  green.     When  laid  they  look  exactly  Like 

Individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  the  finest  building  . 

.:  her  and  tire-resisting  to  a  high  degree.     Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Sam<-  materj  il  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  theMulti-Shingles, 
but  made  in  individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12%  inches.     A  finished 
•   of  Bverlastii    Singh-  Shingles  i^  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
try  shingle  roof,  and  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  mo  t  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced 
with  in    art-shades  of  red  or  green.    Requires  no 

ling.     Nails  and  c  ement  Included. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no 
skilled  labor  required.     Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 


\ 


Illustrated  booklets,  describing 

the  four  styles  of  Everlastic, 

sent  free  on  request. 
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THE  YANKEES  AND  THEIR  WAYS,  AS 
OBSERVED  BY  V.  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  as  a  real  American  type, 
at  least  physically  speaking,  declares  V.  Blasco  Ibanez, 
the  Spanish  novelist,  after  a  stay  of  eight  months  in  this 
country,  most  of  it  spent  in  giving  us  a  leisurely  "once-over." 
This  may  not  please  those  frantically  American  folk  whose  as- 
severations, not  to  say  vociferations,  asserting  their  one-hundred- 
per-cent.  Americanism,  have  been  heard  in  the  land  these  many 
moons.  Nevertheless,  this  Spaniard,  who  is  credited  with  being 
a  tolerably  good  observer,  assures  us  it's  true.  The  world  over, 
he  says,  the  typical  American  is  conceived  to  be  a  tall,  angular, 
bony  person  with  a  pronounced  and  determined  lower  jaw. 
But  the  novelist  found  very  few  such  specimens.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  observed  many  that  were  chubby,  others  short-necked 
and  with  inconspicuous  chins,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  are  a  few  fat  Americans.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
that  we  present  physical  make-ups  of  all  types.  These  differ- 
ences the  novelist  attributes  to*the  diversity  of  the  ancestry  of 
the  American  people,  but  he  adds  that  he  does  not  thereby  mean 
to  suggest  that  we  are  a  "mosaic  of  peoples."  Rather,  we  are 
an  amalgamation,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "the  vast  flood  of  people  in 
the  Union  assimilates,  in  its  infinite  volume,  all  the  elements 
that  are  contributed  to  it,  just  as  the  ocean  gives  its  taste  and 
its  color  to  every  raindrop."  Developing  this  idea  further,  Mr. 
Ibanez  finds  "an  indefinable,  a  spiritual  something  which  gives 
an  air  of  common  relationship  to  all  people  born  in  the  United 
States."  This  was  called  to  his  attention  with  special  force  once 
when  he  was  watching  several  companies  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France.  Among  these  he  saw  boys  of  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
Irish,  French,  German,  and  Jewish  types,  and  yet  they  were 
all  "so  American  that  they  would  never  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing else."  While  thus  Mr.  Ibanez  actually  did  perceive  some- 
thing distinctively  American  about  the  Americans,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  trouble  to  point  out  just  what  it  was.  For 
instance,  he  says  he  was  able  to  discover  only  two  mannerisms 
among  Americans  that  he  thinks  are  "absolutely  American, 
unmistakably  American,  and  so  original  that  no  other  people 
on  earth  can  imitate  them."  These  are  the  American's  way  of 
laughing  and  his  way  of  smoking.  An  American,  when  he 
laughs,  we  are  told,  opens  his  mouth  as  far  as  he  can,  makes 
as  much  noise  as  he  can,  and  laughs  all  over.  The  American 
laugh  explains  to  Mr.  Ibanez  the  superiority  of  American  den- 
tistry, for  nobody  would  dare  laugh  like  that  without  good 
teeth.  The  Yankee  way  of  smoking  imprest  him,  among  other 
things,  with  its  wastefulness.  The  American  bites  his  cigar, 
he  says,  pulls  at  it,  rolls  it  around,  tilts  it  at  various  angles,  and 
then,  when  it  is  all  mauled  to  pieces  and  about  half  smoked,  he 
throws  it  away.  The  novelist  also  mentions  one  other  trait, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  exclusively  American,  tho  he  is  not  so 
sure  of  it.  To  quote  from  his  observations  on  this  point,  as 
they  appear  in  The  A  merican  Magazine  (New  York) : 

Americans  live  on  sugar. 

Even  the  richest  people  here  have  not  more  than  one  or  two 
really  nutritious  dishes  at  a  meal.  The  other  items,  and  they 
are  numerous,  are  all  variations  of  sugar:  cakes,  pies,  ice-cream, 
and  the  like. 

Sooner  or  later  some  pedant  is  going  to  read  a  novel  that  I 
have  in  mind  to  write  about  the  United  States.  And  he  will  an- 
notate at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "The  American  cuisine  is 
something  frivolous." 

Even  poor  people  here  fall  into  this  sweet  absurdity.  At 
lunch  hour  as  I  go  along  the  street,  especially  in  down-town 
New  York,  I  see  thousands  of  clerks,  stenographers,  waitresses 
— working  people  of  all  kinds — crowding  around  the  soda-foun- 
tains. They  could  get  a  square  meal  with  what  they  spend 
there;  but  they  all  seem  to  want  ice-cream,  or  an  ice-cream 
soda  at  least;  and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites, they  fill  out  on  a  dish  of  some  other  Kind  of  desserl .  Sugar 
on  sugar! 

At  noontime,  the  United  States  looks  like  a  nation  of  children 
who  have  stolen  the  pantry  keys  while  their  mothers  were  not 
looking,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  jam,  to  the  disparagement 
of  solid  food. 
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Another  trait  that  struck  the  Spanish  writer  as  odd  is  the 
American's  desire  for  absolute  certainty,  "fixt,  exceptionless 
rules,  solid,  positive  truths  delivered  bluntly  and  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  doubt."  For  instance,  he  says,  an  Ameri- 
can asks:  "How  many  fish  are  there  in  the  Hudson  River,  in- 
cluding the  upper  and  lower  bays  of  New  York?"  If  he  is 
answered  positively  and  with  assurance,  "Five  million  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-eight,"  the 
nephew  of  Uncle  Sam  is  perfectly  satisfied,  but  if  the  response 
contains  a  doubtful  note  or  makes  any  attempt  at  modification 
or  explanation,  he  goes  hence  sorrowfully,  feeling  he  has  sought 
information  in  tho  wrong  quarter.  Then,  too,  says  Mr.  Ibanez 
further: 

Gradations  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  tho  concept  of  rela- 
tivity in  thought  values,'  seem  to  be  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  People  here  have  apparently  no  patience  with  the 
numerous  exceptions  and  qualifications  that  modify  a  general 
statement  and  at  times  even  suppress  a  rule.  American  curiosity 
insists  on  knowing  everything,  on  learning  everything  to  the 
last  detail,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  without  any  margins  of 
vagueness  or  nuance. 

Now,  religion  alone  can  give  a  round  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  all  the  obscure  problems  that  surround  us  during  our  whole 
lives,  from  the  rocking  of  the  cradle  to  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Religions  do  not  demand  concrete  proofs.  They  are  content 
with  the  illumination  of  faith.  I  think  it  is  the  American  desire 
for  definiteness  and  certainty  that  explains  the  great  role  religion 
plays  in  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  I  have  met  very  few 
irreligious  Americans.  In  competition  with  this  passionate 
effort  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  final  certainties,  science  must 
necessarily  be  content  with  a  secondary  position  in  American  life. 
Science  needs  clear,  tangible  proofs  for  all  it  says;  and  in  this 
world  of  ours  so  few  things  can  be  really  proved! 

We  people  of  the  Old  World  are  not  so  anxious  to  know  all 
about  everything.  We  have  learned  from  experience  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  along  with  one  or  two  truths  more  or  less,  and 
that  even  those  one  or  two  truths  are  perhaps  not  true  after  all. 
Whereas,  if  the  American  asks  himself  a  question,  he  will  sit  up 
nights  till  he  gets  a  decisive,  final  answer,  and  one  that  stifles 
every  whisper  of  doubt. 

"What  solution  have  you  for  the  industrial  problem?" 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  American  reporters  have  asked 
me  that  question. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  I  would  answer.  "If  I  had  a  solu- 
tion for  the  labor  problem,  which  has  been  a  problem  since  the 
time  of  Adam  and  Eve,  there  would  be  no  hero  in  history  and 
no  prophet  in  religion  comparable  to  me." 

And  a  sort  of  disappointment  would  come  over  the  faces  of 
my  interviewers,  and  I  am  sure  I  lost  any  prestige  I  may  have 
had  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  them.  They  seemed  unable  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  enjoy  a  night  of  sound  sleep  or  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day  without  having  a  solution  for  the  age-old 
struggle  of  classes. 

But  restless  curiosity  is  not  more  typical  of  the  United  States 
than  the  facility  and  rapidity  Americans  have  for  acquiring 
truth. 

I  remember  that,  in  Nice,  a  few  days  before  sailing  for  New 
York,  I  was  invited  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  well-known 
American,  now  dead.  Among  the  guests  was  a  celebrated  French 
astronomer,  a  member  of  the  Institute.  The  American  million- 
aire had  traveled  a  great  deal  and  possest  a  very  good  general 
education.     He  could  not  let  that  astronomer  rest. 

"You  must  stay  to  dinner  this  evening,"  he  said.  "We  get  a 
splendid  view  from  the  roof-garden  of  the  house.  You  will  ex- 
plain all  the  stars  to  me.  You  won't  mind  if  I  send  you  home 
rather  early,  I  hope.  My  boat  sails  from  Bordeaux  to-morrow 
night  and  I  have  a  lot  of  business  correspondence  to  dictate 
before  I  go  to  bed.  But  Ave  can  have  an  hour  or  v,,  for  nothing 
but  astronomy." 

The  novelist  says  he  has  sometimes  been  overwhelmed  i>,\  the 
broad,  sweeping  generalizations  Americans  will  make  in  their 
conversation.    Worst  of  all  in  this  resped   are  the  newspap 

reporters,  lie  thinks.  The  way  the\  will  make  positive,  1 1 1 n n i;i  1  i- 
lied  affirmations,  without  gradations  or  reservations,  In  says,  is 
a  matter  thai   strikes  terror  into  his  bouI   whenever  hi    Bees  a 

newspaper  man.       In  this  connection  he  relates  the  famous  storj 

published  in  all  the  papers  to  the  effecl  thai  Ibanez  advocated 
cave-man  tactics  in  dealing  with  women: 

I   was  talking  with  some  I'rii  mis  who  had  invited  me  to  lunch 

at  a  Philadelphia  olub.  Among  the  <ruevts  was  a  reporter  who 
did  not  understand  my  language  thorough!}  and  caughl  onlj  b 
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few  fragments  of  our  conversation.  The  reader  will,  of  course, 
understand  how  people  joke  and  talk  gaily  after  Luncheon.  If 
the  newspapers  wen  to  print  everything  people  say  in  table 
conversation  what  a  mess  civilization  would  he  in! 

A-  a  matter  of  t'aet.  1  was  jesting  lightly  about  the  superiority 
which  women  seem  to  enjoy  oxer  unit  in  American  society; 
but  the  reporter  worked  out  of  what  1  said  a  whole  system  of 
"Advice  for  the  Perfect  American  Husband.'*  1  was  even 
made  te>  recommend  cave-man  tactics,  and  to  suggest  moderate 
use  of  the  whip  in  disciplining  the  American  wife. 

At  the  moment,  it  seems,  the  newspapers  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  off  season  on  real  news.  My  "interview"  had  an  im- 
mense success.  It  was  front-paged  in  many  of  the  dailies,  and 
the  caricaturists  did  not  drop  tin  subject  for  several  weeks. 
If  only  all  that  1  do  say  could  be  as  successful  as  that  specimen 
of  what   1  didn't  say! 

It  did  no  good  to  protest  to  the  papers  and  ask  them  to 
quote  me  correctly.  Some  people  assured  me  there  was  no  harm 
in  all  the  talk  that  was  going  on.  ""It's  a  sign  of  popularity," 
they  said.  Others,  taking  a  good  look  around  the  room  to 
make  sure  their  wives  were  not  in  hearing  distance,  would  say: 

But  it  was  the  truth.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  spoil  it.  All 
the  men  of  the  United  State-  are  under  obligations  to  you." 
Others  still  would  wink  slyly:  ''That  was  a  clever  publicity 
stroke  by  your  publisher — a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  advertisement  for  absolutely  nothing." 

Now  1  have  become  resigned  to  the  hard  lot  of  being  forever 
known  among  American  women  as  "that  horrid  European  nov- 
elist who  said  such  harsh  things  about  us,  and  advised  American 
men  to  "treat  us  rough.' " 

Wherever  1  happen  to  go  now  women  receive  me  with  the 
interest  inspired  by  a  terrible  creature.  That  is  my  reward  for 
a  long  life  of  servitude  under  feminine  domination!  "Tho  you 
dislike  American  women  very  much.  .  .  ."  That  is  the  way 
all  my  conversations  with  women  now  begin. 

1  have  a  persona]  grudge  against  the  American  habit  of 
generalization,  the  American  willingness  to  erect  the  partial 
into  the  absolute  truth. 

Bui  even  if  the  novelist's  experiences  with  reporters  have 
been  such  as  to  cause  him  to  regard  them  with  trepidation,  he 
nevertheless  speaks  highly  of  the  American  press.  Of  all  great 
things  in  tin-  country,  including  in  the  comparison  both  the 
great  work-  of  man  and  the  wonders  of  nature,  he  thinks  tho 
press  is  the  greatest  thing.     As  he  puts  it: 

There  is  no  created  power  here  so  absolute,  so  irresistible,  as 
that  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  say  this  in  all  seriousness:  America  shows  everywhere  the 
incidental  and  the  transitory.  Political  parties  go  in  and  out 
of  power;  American  opinions  are  this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow. 
Industry  remodels  it<  machinery,  houses  are  kept  a  year  and 
then  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  larger  building.  Towns  grow 
up  overnight  and  then,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  they  are  de- 
serted and  the  forests,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  invade  the  formerly 
busy  places.  Change  ami  interchange  is  one  of  the  impressive 
aspects  <>f  American  life.  Hut  there  i-  one  thing  permanent — 
tin-  newspaper — the  press — which  never  changes.  It  is  the  per- 
petual, the  incessantly  dominating  force  in  American  life. 

The  jiower  the  newspapers  have  here  i-  not  paralleled  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  And  I  think  their  influence  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  way  people  live  in  the  United  States. 

This  country  i-  a  country  of  specialists,  and  American  pros- 
perity  is  based  <>ti  the  division  of  labor.  Every  one  knows  his 
specialty  perfectly-  thai  i-  all  he  has  to  do — and  nothing  more. 
Engineers,  physicians,  lawyers,  have  expensive  libraries  of  pro- 
f(  BHJonal  book-.  They  have  no  time  left  for  other  kinds  of 
Btudy.  Reading  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  an  indulgence 
9  hich  only  people  resigned  to  poverty  can  afford — people,  at  least , 

who  are  riot  conscious  of   the  pressing  need  of  amassing  wealth. 

Of  course,  here  again,  1  am  speaking  of  the  generality.     There 

are    man;,    finely    read    men    in    the    United    States — I    have   met 

them  among  the  writer-,  the  professors,  and  the  people  of 
leisure  I  have  in  mind,  rather,  the  great  mass  of  people,  the 
million-  of  specially  trained  individuals  who  do  one  thing  in 
life  and  nothing  much  else  and  these  are  the  people  who  make 
op  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Women  are  the  only  oik-  hen  who  have  time  to  devote  to 
literature,  mu-ic.  art.  and  general  BCience.  The  American  most 
nearly  approaching  the   type  of  the   European   man.   as  regards 

general  encyclopedic  culture,  i-  usually  a  woman. 

Since  fhe   American    man    ha-   time  only  for  hi-   specialty,   he 

mu-t  tru-t  to  some  one  to  enlighten  him   in  a  few  minutes  and  in 

a   fen    words,  on  all  the  -ubject-  on  which  he  would  like  to  keep 

informed.  That  i-  why  every  American  ha-  hi-  favorite  news- 
paper; and  in  that  newspaper  he  believes  with  a  credulous  faith. 


He  is  capable  of  changing  his  newspaper.  In  that  case  he 
believes  in  the  new  one  he  adopts;  for  that,  now,  is  the  one 
which  •■  tells  the  truth." 

Fortunately,  the  thousands  of  American  newspapers  form 
groups,  and  the  groups  are  hostile  to  one  another  as  a  matter 
of  professional  rivalry.  Since  there  are  groups  marching  in  all 
directions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  will 
be  on  the  right  path  or  on  a  path  that  is  nearly  right.  But  it 
will  be  a  dangerous  day  for  the  United  States  if  at  any  time 
all  the  papers,  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstance,  go  wrong 
and  say  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  that  the  American  press  is 
a  tremendous  power  for  good  when  it  unites  on  a  sound  and 
healthy  policy.  But  it  may  well  happen  that  some  day  the 
papers  will  begin  to  assert  that  the  sun  is  rising  at  midnight. 
In  that  case,  the  American  people  will  stop  its  work — the  most 
productive  and  effective  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  world 
to-day — rub  its  eyes,  and,  after  looking  at  its  papers,  say:  "Yes, 
the  sun  rises  at  midnight."  And  public  opinion  will  compel 
everybody  to  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.vlbanez  finds  unjust  the  ever-reiterated  charge  of  Euro- 
peans that  America  is  solely  a  nation  of  materialists  and  "dollar- 
chasers."  To  hear  these  critics  go  on,  one  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  all  other  people  but  Americans  would  spurn  a 
dollar  if  offered  to  them,  he  says.  But  this  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  facts.  Some  of  the  peoples  most  noted  for  "idealism" 
have  appeared  in  history  as  the  most  selfish  and  rapacious,  we 
are  told.  "Sonox'ous  words  of  generosity  and  altruism  are 
always  dripping  from  the  mouths  of  their  statesmen;  but  they 
go  gaily  on  their  way  seizing  everything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on."     Further: 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  Hie  native  home  of  materialism, 
and  with  no  pretenses  to  idealism,  has  written  pages  of  history 
t  hat  are  almost  romantic.  America  has  fought  wars,  and  exposed 
herself  to  danger  for  things  that  in  reality  were  not  "practical" 
at  all,  for  mere  sentiments,  mere  ideas.  In  the  Civil  War  she 
dug  deep  into  her  own  flesh  and  bled  herself  to  the  point  of 
death  over  the  question  of  racial  adjustments  and  individual 
freedom.  And  in  the  recent  war  she  sent  millions  of  men  across 
the  ocean  with  all  the  vast  equipment  required  in  modern  fight- 
ing; and  this  she  did  with  no  purpose  of  territorial  conquest, 
and  no  thought  of  an  indemnity,  but  out  of  pure  "idealism," 
a  desire  to  guarantee  the  future  of  humanity  and  the  present 
of  weak  nations.  Don  Quixote  himself  could  not  have  done  a 
more  quixotic  thing.  The  Don  Quixote,  however,  whom  Uncle 
Sam  resembled  in  the  late  war  was  not  tho  ordinary  ridiculous 
buffoon  that  people  who  have  never  read  the  story  of  Cervantes 
imagine.  America  was  like  the  real  Don  Quixote,  the  melan- 
choly and  usually  unfortunate  hero,  who  challenges  the  insolent, 
sides  with  the  weak,  and  assails  the  oppressor  without  thought 
of  the  possible  odds  against  him. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Americans  try  to  earn  money  harder 
and  with  more  persistence  than  people  elsewhere.  Americans 
enjoy  money-making  as  a  sport;  and,  besides,  they  feel  that 
money  is  something  necessary  to  their  existence.  But  Americans 
have  learned,  also,  how  to  spend  money  with  great,  generosity 
and  for  public  and  community  good.  Great  universities,  muse- 
ums, public  libraries,  and  other  institutions,  established  by  the 
legacies  of  wealthy  men  and  maintained  by  contributions  from 
men  actually  living,  are  characteristic  of  America.  The  wealthy 
people  of  Europe  do  not,  as  a  rule,  spend  their  private  fortunes 
that  way.  Europe  does  not  know  this  great  humanitarian 
impulse  which  is  the  glory  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  Stales  is  a  practical  and  materialistic  people;  and 
on  this  national  trait  American  power  in  the  world  is  based. 
But  the  United  States  becomes  an  idealistic,  people  the  moment 
a  crisis  in  human  affairs  demands  heroism  and  idealism.  And 
this  will  be  the  grandeur  of  America  in  history. 

The  difference  between  the  two  extremes  of  conduct  is  this: 
Peoples,  like  individuals,  need  to  make  a  living  day  by  day; 
but  they  do  not  feel  that  need  of  dreaming,  of  imagination,  which 
the  individual  is  always  hungering  for.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  is  materialistic  in  its  every-day  life,  but  idealistic  at  least 
once  in  a  generation.  Besides,  idealism  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
The  richest  of  nations  can  not  afford  to  indulge  in  it  too  often! 
It  costs  money,  it  wastes  energy,  and  it  involves  danger.  After 
one  idealistic  debauch,  a  nation  must  rest  and  sleep  it  off,  so  to 
speak,  and  store  up  strength  and  enthusiasm  for  the  next  one. 
Nor  art'  rest  ami  recuperation  the  only  thing  required.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  to  forget.  Head  "Don  Quixote"  again.  You 
will  see  that  idealists,  at  the  end  of  their  heroic  rampages,  an; 
rewarded  with  the  general  ingratitude  of  the  human  race,  or, 
if  not   with  ingratitude,  with  lack  of  appreciation. 
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^^      riade  ror  maximum 
service  noi  merely  the  average 


Steam,  hot  and  cold  water, 
soap,  caustic  lye,  and  grease 
pass  through  these  Jenkins 

They  are  installed  on  lines  running  to  soap  boiling  vats  in 
Armour  &  Co.'s  soap  factory  at  Chicago  and  have  been  in 
service  more  than  ten  years.  The  service  is  severe  and 
the  usage  "  hard  ",  for  the  valves  are  operated  often  and 
by  many  people. 

Because  they  are  made  for  maximum  service  and  not 
merely  the  average,  Jenkins  Valves  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  satisfactory,  trouble-free  service  when  sub- 
jected to  unusual  conditions  and  "  hard  usage."  They 
are  heavy,  and  so  proportioned  that  there  is  no  weakness 
at  any  point. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  of  brass,  iron,  and  steel  in  all 
types  and  sizes  for  power  plants,  for  plumbing  and  heating 
service  in  factories,  office  buildings,  institutions,  and 
homes,  to  fulfill  valve  requirements  of  any  industry,  or 
for  use  wherever  a  dependable,  satisfaction-giving  valve 
is  desired.  They  can  be  specified  and  installed  with  con- 
fidence in  their  performance  on  lines  carrying  steam,  both 
low  and  super  heated  high  pressure,  hot  and  cold  water, 
oil,  air,  gas,  chemicals,  and  other  liquids  and  vapors. 

To  engineers,  architects,  plumbers,  steamfitters, 
building  owners,  and  others,  we  shall  gladly  send 
information  on  the  valves  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. Manufacturers  using  valves  on  their  prod- 
ucts are  invited  to  write  for  literature.  And  home 
owners  will  be  supplied  with  interesting  plumbing 
and  heating  booklets  upon  request. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York 

524  Atlantic  Avenue  ........         Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Boulevard      .......        Chicago 

St.  Louis       Pittsburgh       Washington       San  Francisco       Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 

103  St.  Remi  Street Montreal,  Canada 

6  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2  -     London,  England 


Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  known  by  the  name  Jenkins  within  a  Diamond 
Mark    cast    on    the    body.        Supply    houses    everywhere     can     serve    you. 
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Duofold 

Health  Undercuear 

for  M^n,  Women  and  ChildYejj- 


YOU  don't  have  to  wear  heavy  underwear  to 
keep  warm  outdoors.  The  scientific  principle 
of  Duofold  Health  Underwear — the  two -layer 
fabric  with  air  space  between — means  a  medium 
weight  garment  that  provides  greater  warmth 
than  a  single  layer  many  times  as  thick. 

It  is  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  storm 
window  and  two  walls  of  a  house. 

The  wool  in  Duofold  is  all  in  the  outer  layer, 
where  it  cannot  touch  the  skin.  It  keeps  cold 
out  and  warmth  in.  The  inner  layer  is  made 
entirely  of  fine,  soft  cotton  that  provides  constant 
comfort. 

Protect  your  whole  family  with  Duofold. 
DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

HENDERSON  &  ERVIN 

3?1   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisr  . 


AND  RF.MRMBF.R— In  spring  and  Hummer  enjoy  the  Ease  and 
Comfort  of  Rockinchair  Underwear — with  the  full  blouse  in  back 
above  the  waist,  closed  seat  and  crotch,  side-leg  opening  and  the 
positive,  ever-lasting  fit  due  to  "Kittle  Srunk"  process  of  finishing 
that  makes  the  cotton  suits  absolutely  unshrinkable. 


ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


DODGING   SEARCH-LIGHTS  AND 

SHRAPNEL  IN  THE  OLD 

AIR-RAID   DAYS 

LIEUT-COM.  MAX  DIETRICH,  of 
the  L-8/+,  was  celebrating  his  last 
birthday  at  noon  on  November  27,  1916, 
in  the  Casino  at  Nordholz,  and  the  talk 
was,  of  course,  of  the  war,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  chances  for  a  raid  on  England. 
Over  the  North  Sea,  where  the  mists  from 
the  frozen  places  constantly  sweep  down, 
a  storm  had  been  blowing  for  three  days. 
So  it  was  not  likely  that  the  pleasant  anni- 
versary would  end  with  a  journey  by  air 
to  the  country  of  the  most-hated  enemy. 
But  suddenly  the  adjutant  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  gript  the  attention  of  the  mess 
with  his  message:  "Gentlemen,  orders 
to  attack!  The  industrial  district  of  the 
English  Midlands;  perfect  prospects;  the 
first  ship  must  be  in  the  air  by  1  p.m.  at 
latest."  That  message  finished  the  ban- 
quet. Excited  men  rushed  about;  tele- 
phone bells  rang  in  every  direction;  there 
was  all  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  an  unex- 
pected departure.  But  First  Lieutenant 
Frankenberg,  commander  of  the  L-21,  be- 
thought him  suddenly.  "Leave  the  birth- 
day things  as  they  are,"  he  shouted;  "we'll 
have  our  celebration  to-morrow."  At  fif- 
teen minutes  after  noon  the  L-21  left  its 
shed  and  set  out  for  England.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  the  L-22,  followed  by  L-84, 
started.     The  raid  was  on. 

The  London  Times  publishes,  with  com- 
ment, extracts  from  two  diaries  of  German 
air  officers,  who  took  part  in  some  of  the 
"nightmares  of  the  air."  Captain  Hol- 
lender  writes  of  his  first  and  most  danger- 
ous raid  in  England.  The  air-ships  had 
soon  left  the  coast  of  home  behind  them, 
and,  he  continues — 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  Helgoland. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
eye  was  met  by  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
On  all  sides  were  the  gray  shapes  of  these 
gigantic  birds  of  prey,  flying  together  over 
the  water.  On  the  left  were  the  ships 
from  Ahlhorn  and  Hage;  in  the  middle  our 
ships  from  Nordholz,  and  on  the  right  were 
those  from  Tondern.  I  counted  ten  in  all, 
each  setting  its  course  for  Flamborough 
Head.  Darkness  soon  set  in  and  they 
gradually  disappeared  from  sight;  only  the 
L-21  remained  visible  for  a  long  time,  right 
ahead  of  us.  Great  masses  of  vapor  floated 
at  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet  in  the 
west;  we  climbed  above  them  into  the 
clear,  starlit  sky.  The  aurora  borealis 
shimmered  away  to  the  north,  throwing 
great  pencils  of  light  up  to  the  zenith  and 
making  the  horizon  as  bright   as  day. 

Suddenly,  appearing  out  of  the  cloud- 
banks,  L-86  bore  down  upon  us,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  away,  thru  disappeared 
again  like  a  ghost.  Next,  to  our  great 
annoyance,  we  were  enveloped  in  thiols 
mist,  and  the  thermometer  registered  six- 
teen degrees  of  frost.  We  strained  our 
eyes  to  pierce  the  obscurity  ahead,  whence 
in  clear  weather  the  enemy's  country 
should  lie  visible. 
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It  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Zep- 
pelin commanders  that  they  should  be  able 
to  pick  up  their  bearings  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  English  coast,  says  The  Times, 
for  once  over  the  land,  which  was  fre- 
quently blurred  at  night  by  ground  mists. 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dis- 
cover one's  position,  unless  some  point  on 
the  coast  from  which  to  calculate  the 
course  had  previously  been  recognized. 
So,  continues  The  Times' s  commentator — 

To  assist  them  in  this  respect,  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  machines  were  sent 
over  by  day  to  take  series  or  "mosaic" 
photographs  of  the  coast.  Every  detail 
that  might  help  the  raiders  to  identify  a 
given  locality  was  carefully  noted  and 
marked  on  the  photographic  maps,  which 
therefore  always  contained  the  latest  in- 
formation concerning  factories,  airdromes, 
and  other  places  of  interest.  Sometimes 
the  reconnaissance  was  carried  out  by  a 
single  machine  flying  at  a  great  height, 
sometimes  by  a  formation,  ostensibly  en- 
gaged on  a  bomb  raid.  The  excellent  dis- 
cipline with  which  these  formations  were 
controlled  was  a  source  of  genuine  admira- 
tion to  our  flying-men. 

The  story  now  continues  in  the  form  of 
a  diary: 

10:15  in  the  evening.  The  slender  sickle 
of  the  moon  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
horizon  in  a  halo  of  orange  light,  and  before 
me,  only  fifteen  nautical  miles  away,  the 
English  coast  at  Flamborough  Head  could 
be  seen  sharply  outlined.  In  the  south  a 
bright  shaft  of  flame  appeared,  steadily  in- 
creasing until  it  lit  up  the  whole  sky;  that 
was  where  some  Zeppelin  had  dropt  its 
bombs,  and  the  ship  itself  was  visible,  glis- 
tening in  the  beams  of  innumerable  search- 
lights. Again  the  eyes  of  my  men  shone 
with  pleasure,  for  they  knew  that  we  our- 
selves would  very  shortly  be  over  the 
enemy's  territory. 

The  next  few  hours  slipt  by  like  minutes. 
We  reached  our  objective  amid  the  dazzling 
rays  of  search-lights,  the  banging  of  guns, 
and  the  bursting  of  shells,  which  came  fly- 
ing slowly  in  the  rays  of  the  search-lights 
like  red-hot  stones.  Above  it  all  we  heard 
the  explosions  of  our  bombs,  while  the  ship 
shuddered  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  scene  was  like  some  wild  phantasma- 
goria. Suddenly,  to  the  north  of  us,  where 
one  of  our  number  had  been  caught  by  the 
search-lights,  there  appeared  a  crimson  ball 
of  fire  which  rapidly  increased  in  size. 
A  minute  later  we  recognized  the  glowing 
skeleton  of  an  air-ship  falling  in  flames. 
We  wondered  who  it  might  be. 

It  was  the  ship  of  Lieut.-Com.  Max 
Dietrich,  of  the  L-84,  who,  that  morning, 
had  been  so  blithely  celebrating  his  birth- 


til 


day.  He  and  his  ship  were  shot  down  at 
11:45  p.m.  off  the  coast  of  Durham  In  a 
night-flying  airplane,  probably  a  Sopvoith 
Camel.  The  L-.\',  approached  Durham 
from  the  northwest  and  was  immediately 
picked  up  by  several  search-lights,  from 
which  she  only  escaped  in  flames.  All  ho 
then  al  a  great  height,  the  commander  had 
endeax  ored  to  save  himself  h\  ll\  ing  higher: 
bill,  goes  OD  the  English  reviewer: 

It  was  too  late.  A  -hell  struck  the  hull, 
and  even  from  the  ground  the  ship  was 
seen  to  lurch.     As  there  were  several  of  our 

airplanes  in  the  sky,  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
ceased  lire,  but  the  damage  which  had  al- 
ready been  caused  was  sufficient  to  prevent 


Our   First  Quarrel 
and  Our  Last 

THE    summer  we   were   married,   things 
went  badly  at  the  office,  and  I  reached 
home   one   night    tired   and    blue,  with 
aching  feet  and  a  chip  on  my  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Jim,  your  awfully  late,"  was  Marion's 
cheerless  greeting.  She  sank  into  a  chair. 
"I'm  dead  tired.  I've  been  on  my  feet  all 
day  and  they  hurt-  terribly." 

I  glanced  down  and  noticed  her  ridiculously 
pointed  shoes  with  stilt-like  heels.  I  realized 
how  cruelly  her  feet  were  distorted.  Quite 
rashly,  also  quite  illogically,  since  my  own 
feet  hurt,  I  criticized  her  footwear.  It  led  to 
a  quarrel. 

Later,  as  I  read  the  paper  and  Marion  sewed, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  an  advertisement — 

"Cantilever  Shoes  hove  a  flexible  shank  which 
gives  with  the  movement  of  the  foot,  allowing 
it  freedom  instead  of  binding  the  muscles  as 
ordinary shoesdo.  Cantilever Shoespreventand 
correct  fallen  arches,  because  in  Cantilevers  the 
foot  muscles  exercise  and  grow  strong. 
The  under-arch  sole  is  pulled  up  by  lacing,  to 
fit  and  support  the  instep.  (  antilevers  give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  toes;  the  natural 
inner  sole  line  distributes  the  weight  without 
strain.  They  do  away  with  all  the  aches 
and  ills  that  are  due  to  poor  footwear." 

I  pushed  the  newspaper  across  the  table,  with 
the  advertisement  face  up.  After  awhile 
Marion  reached  for  it.  And  I  saw  her  eyes 
focus  on  the  Cantilever  ad. 

I  didn't  sleep  well  that  night  and  by  morning 
I  was  convinced  that  my  jumpy  nerves  and 
aching  feet  were  signs  that  I  needed  better 
footwear.  After  answering  my  mail,  I 
hastened  to  the  Cantilever  Shop. 

There  I  found  Marion!  We  both  laughed  ir 
embarrassment,  and  then  "made  up"  on  the 

spot That   was  long  ago,  but  we 

haven't  quarrelled  again.  We've  been  wearing 
Cantilever  Shoes  ever  since. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  good-looking,  madeon 
trim  lines,  of  the  finest  leathers.  They  en- 
courage correct  posture  and  an  easy  car- 
riage, and  so  make  walking  a  joy.  Try  a 
pair  for  relief  from  all  foot  troubles.  Dealers 
everywhere.  If  you  cannot  find  a  Cantilever 
dealer,  write  the  Manufacturers,  MORSE  Sc 
BURT  CO.,  1  Carlton  Ave..  Brookl.wi.  Nf.  Y. 
They  will  mail  you  the  Cantilever  Shoo 
Booklet  and  the   address  of  nearest  dealer. 

/^antilever 

^^OlLOC    Women 
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hi  the  company 
they  keep — 

MOSAIN  Cuff  Links 
win  on  their  good  looks 
first,  and  because  their 
variety  of  attractive  de- 
signs and  exquisite  tones 
otters  escape  from  the 
monotony  ot  the  same 
old  all-duty  cuff  grips 
every  day.  There  isn't 
a  shirt  or  necktie  made 
you  cannot  match  with 
Mosain  Links  to  har- 
monize. 

.  MOSAIN  Cuti  Links  are 
so  reasonably  priced,  it's 
simple  enough  to  keep 
several  pairs  to  jibe  with 
your  shirts  and  ties.  Your 
men's  wear  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  in  select- 
ing the  best  color  effects 
and  combinations. 


v« 


MOSflIN 


There  are  handsome  spe- 
cial sets  of  Mosain  Cuff 
Links,  three  pairs  in  a  taste- 
ful case,  with  a  hand]  color 
chart  that  shows  you  in- 
stantly  what  color  in  links 
harmonizes  with  a  variety  of 
i  olors  in  shirts.  A  mighty 
fine  gift  to  a  man  friend  ;  a 
useful  gift  to  have,  yourself. 

Chain,    p     '      t      tap    ttylcs, 

■a  hi*  hi  \  •  r    style    ynu    /d 

FrEEMAH-D  tUCH  IDAY    COMPANY 

ifanufai  turirs  <//  Mtn't  Jewelry 
(hartley,  Mats. 

Hak,  ft    also  „llar 

BoUert  and  Pint 

Collars     At  all  iJ.ahrs. 


the  Zeppelin  from  autclimbing  the  air- 
planes. A  hurst  of  incendiary  ammunition 
ignited  one  gas  eompartment  and  the 
flames  rapidly  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other.  For  a  time  the  L-84 
descended  slowly  in  a  wide  are  toward  the 
sea.  lighting  up  the  countryside  like  a 
gigantic  torch;  then  the  how  dropt  and 
the  wreckage  fell  vertically.  While  still  at 
a  greal  height  the  flames  separated  and  the 
remains  of  the  Zeppelin  fell  in  two  sections. 
Finally  the  blazing  mass  struck  the  sea 
aboul  a  mile  from  the  land  and  sank  in 
Forty  fathoms  of  water. 

Before  its  disaster  the  L-34  dropt  eight- 
een bombs,  of  which  ten  fell  in  open  coun- 
try and  two  in  a  park.  The  six  that  fell 
on  the  town  itself  only  wounded  eight 
people,  hut  one  woman  died  of  fright. 
Apparently  the  end  of  the  L-$4  marked 
the  end  of  Captain  Hollender's  experience 
of  the  raid,  for  he  continues: 

By  1:30  a.m.  the  raid  was  over.  As  we 
made  for  home,  darkness  again  enveloped 
us.  Far  behind  many  patches  of  flame  on 
the  ground  bore  testimony  to  the  success 
of  our  raid.  While  I  was  contemplating 
the  scene  the  pilot  suddenly  exclaimed  that, 
the  ship  was  rapidly  losing  height.  This 
was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  we  dis- 
covered that  the  compartments  inside  the 
envelop  had  been  riddled  with  shrapnel  and 
the  splinters  of  shells,  and  the  gas  was 
pouring  out.  It  was  a  moment  which  de- 
manded a  cool  head.  Owing  to  the  dark- 
ness no  part  of  the  ship  was  visible.  As 
quickly  as  possible  I  brought  her  down  he- 
low  two  thousand  feet  in  order  to  ease  the 
internal  pressure,  and  thus  to  lose  less  gas. 
Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  engines 
developed  more  power  at  that  height. 
Everything  superfluous  was  thrown  over- 
hoard  and  disappeared  into  the  depths 
below.  The  machine  guns,  every  drop  of 
our  ballast  water,  even  the  petrol,  as  much 
as  we  could  spare,  were  sacrificed  in  this 
way.  In  spite  of  all,  1  had  little  hope  of 
bringing  the  craft  safely  hack  to  its  base, 
and  my  spirits  gradually  sank  as  I  thought 
of  lying  somewhere  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea. 

Captain  Hollender  was  not  the  only 
raider  in  trouble  at  that  moment,  The 
Times' 8  commentator  notes: 

For  about  the  same  time  First-Lieut. 
X.  S.  Frankenberg,  of  the  L-.'l,  was  trying 
lo  light  his  way  to  the  coast  with  a  crippled 
air-ship,  lie  had  dropt  bis  bombs  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  Midlands,  with  no  result 
except  that  a  few  houses  were  damaged  and 
one  man  was  injured.  People  who  watched 
from  the  ground  noticed  that  the  ship  was 
flying  very  high,  and  was  apparently  in 
eon-la  nt  apprehension  of  attacks,  for  her 
course  was  most  erratic.  All  the  way  back 
to*the  Coast  the  I. -.'I  was  harassed  by  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  airplanes  and  pursued  by 
rch-lights. 

No  sooner  bad  it  passed  beyond  the  range 
of  one  battery  than  another  opened  lire. 
A  shell  struck  the  hull,  and  the  air-ship  rose 
rapidly  to  a  ureal  height,  where  the  haze 

of  nigbl  screened  her  from  the  guns,  and 
where  the  airplane-  were  shaken  off.  Yet 
the  -hell  must  have  inflicted  serious  injury, 
for  al  dawn  -he  appeared  over  the  Norfolk 
coast,  very  low  and  apparently  crippled. 
The  rising  wind  cheeked  her  speed,  and  the 


helpless  vessel  was  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  every  air-current.  Slowly  she  forged 
her  way  home,  drifting  rather  than  flying, 
while  the  increasing  light  marked  her  out 
more  clearly  for  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  In 
spite  of  the  innumerable  shells  that  burst 
all  round  her,  she  passed  beyond  the  range 
of  the  batteries  and  gained  the  sea. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  tho  the  ship  had 
escaped,  hut  the  naval  airplanes  that  went 
up  in  pursuit  caught  her  above  a  bank  of 
sea  mist.  The  machine-gunners  on  the  top 
platform  of  the  vessel  struggled  to  ward  off 
fate  until  the  end.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  airplanes  had  caught  her  a  hurst  of  in- 
cendiary ammunition  set  the  gas  on  fire. 
Blazing  from  how  to  stern  the  L-21  dived 
into  the  sea  and  disappeared.  Ships  were 
hurried  to  the  spot  in  case  any  of  the  air- 
ship's crew  should  have  survived,  but  noth- 
ing was  to  he  seen  on  the  surface  of  tho 
water  except  a  film  of  oil  and  a  black  scum. 

Unaware1  of  the  fate  that  had  overtaken 
his  companion,  Captain  Hollender  was 
still  over  the  North  Sea,  striving  to  keep 
his  craft  in  the  air  and  bring  it  hack  to  land. 
The  last  phase  of  his  adventure  had  better 
be  told  in  his  own  words: 

The  men  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
raid  they  had  just  carried  out  that  they 
were  quite  unperturbed,  and  did  not  even 
fully  appreciate  the  danger.  I  therefore 
quietly  ordered  the  officer  of  the  watch  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
by  wireless,  to  report  on  our  raid,  and  to 
add  these  words:  "The  air-ship  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  artillery-fire,  and  is  ur- 
gently in  need  of  assistance."  Five  min- 
utes later  we  received  an  answer  to  the 
effect  that  torpedo-boats  and  cruisers  were' 
being  dispatched,  and  in  the  gray  light  of 
dawn  we  met  the  second  torpedo-boat  flo- 
tilla scouring  the  sea  in  search  of  us  sixty 
nautical  miles  northwest  of  Horkum.  A 
rising  west  wind  helped  us  along,  and  the 
uas  expanding  as  it  grew  warmer  increased 
our  lift.  This  turned  the-  scale  in  our  favor, 
for  we  reached  the  neighboring  airdrome 
at  II age  with  the  last  drop  of  petrol  in  our 
tanks.  Everything  movable  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  engines  could 
not  have  kept  going  for  another  half-hour. 

There  was  no  return  to  Nordholz  that 
day,  for  both  our  other  ships  had  fallen 
victims  to  tlie  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  birthday  had  become  a  day  of  death. 

On  another  occasion  the  LZ-.97  bombed 
London.  The  weather  chart  on  April  25, 
L916,  showed  favorable  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  which  The  Times  takes 
from  a  report  made  by  First  Lieutenant 
Lampel,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  prospective  raid  on  England  would 
actually  take  place.  Instructions  had  been 
given  that  t  he  ship  was  to  be  ready  to  leave 
the  ground  at  6:30  p.m.,  says  tho  narrator, 
and  goes  on: 

We  had  only  landed  at  dawn  after  a  long- 
ish  cross-country  flight  and  forthwith  re- 
freshed ourselves  by  a  short  sleep  for  our 
coining  deeds.  All  that  afternoon  we  were 
busy  making  preparations  for  our  expedi- 
tion, and  exactly  at  the  time  given  the 
commander  slept  on  board  his  ship.  .  .  . 
After  a  hearty  "(lood  luck,"  a  hundred 
brawny  arms  pushed  the  gondolas  upward 
into  t  lie  sky.  E  very  man  was  filled  with  an 
inexpressible  joy;    we  were  off  to  England! 

A  long  journey  lay  before  us,  the  first 
section  being  over  conquered  Belgian  ter- 
ritory.    After  a   short   time    Brussels   had 
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The  Coupe 

An  enclosed  car  of  superior 
workmanship,  materials  ami 
fittings,  seating  four  passengers 
in  full  comfort,  with  many 
practical  advantages  adding  to 
the  convenience  of  the  owner. 


HOLMES 

Improved  Air  Cooled 


Either  accept  this  as  a  fact  or  let  us 
prove  it  to  you.  Holmes  Improved  Air- 
Cooling  is  the  most  efficient  cooling  system 
ever  devised  for  an  automobile. 

Unlike  water  cooling  systems  it  will  not 
boil,  freeze  nor  overheat  under  continued 
motor  operation  at  heavy  load  (mountain 
climbing,  mud  or  sand  plugging,  continued 
high  speed  or  long  driving  in  low  gear). 

It  needs  none  of  the  complicated  parts 
(nearly  200)  necessary  to  water  cooling  and 
eliminates  all  the  rigidity  and  weight  of 
these  parts  which  add  nothing  to  ability  and 
only  make  the  car  harder  riding  and  more 
expensive  to  maintain. 


It  moves  two  or  three  times  more  air  over 
the  cooling  fins  than  any  other  system  of 
air  cooling. 

Indirectly,  by  reducing  weight  and  permit- 
ting greatly  increased  chassis  flexibility,  it 
influences  riding  quality  to  the  extent  of 
making  driving  equally  comfortable  over 
all  roads. 

In  owner  service  the  average  fuel  consump- 
tion is  18-20  miles  to  the  gallon  in  this  big, 
roomy  car  of  126  inch  wheelbase;  good 
drivers  easily  get  25  miles  and  records  run 
as  high  as  61.4  miles;  speed  averages  of 
30-40  miles  an  hour  are  easily  maintained 
in  comfort  over  country  roads;  tires  last 
well  over  10,000  miles. 


Prove  these  service  claims  for  yourself — ask  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  allow  you  to  demonstrate  Holmes   advantages   to   your  satisfaction. 


(-Ihe  Holmes  "Automobile  Co. 


Canton,  Ohio 


Distributors  in  all  principal  cities 
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A  Square  Peg  for  a  Round  Hole 


IT  ERE  is  an  electric  motor  coming  from  one  manufacturer     here  is  the  machine  which  it 
drives  coming  from  another  manufacturer.    These    two    pieces    of    equipment    have 
never  been  fitted   to  each  other,  yet  they  are  supposed  to  work  perfectly   together. 

It  is  like  trying  to  "fit  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole"  for  the  chances  are  three 
to  one  that  the  motor  is  larger  than  necessary,  too  small  for  safety,  or  perhaps  the 
wrong  type  altogether. 

Lincoln  Motor  Engineers  are  making  a  tremen- 
dous- drive  for  the  correct  application  of  electric 
motors  to  machinery.  They  are  going  to  the 
machinery  maker-  working  with  his  engineers — 
testing  Lincoln  Motors  on  his  machines  —  and 
definitely  establishing  the  correct  Lincoln  Motor 
for  each  and  every  machine  in  his  line. 

This  policy  is  saving  thousands  of  dollars  once 
wasted  in  unnecessary  power  bills,  loss  of  pro- 
duction or  damaged  equipment  due  to  improper 
and  careless  motor  application. 

It  will  save  money  for  you  ir  you  will  re- 
quest your  machinery  maker  to  supply  all  ma- 
chinery complete  with  correct  size  and  type 
of   Lincoln  Motor. 


i 
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Link    Up   With    -Lincoln 


Lincoln  Motors  are  40 
degree  motors — their 
capacity  for  work  is 
appro  ximalcly  25% 
greater  than  the  "50  de- 
gree "  or  "continuous 
rated"  motor. 


Also  Sold  By  The 
Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the 
only  motors  sold  by  the 
23  branches  of  The 
Fairbanks  Co.  under  their 
famous  Fairbanks  "OK" 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto     Montreal 
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been  passed,  and  darkness  drew  on  apace. 
It  was  well  into  the  night  before  we  reached 
the  coast,  and  for  hours  after  that  we  cruise 
over  the  English  Channel,  which  could  be 
seen  dark  green,  almost  black,  beneath 
us 

Over  England  at  last!  Our  hands  are 
drawn  to  the  bomb-release  lever  like  iron 
to  a  magnet;  but  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  London  is  our  objective,  and  there 
still  remains  a  good  two  hours'  flight  before 
we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end.  Below  us 
everything  as  is  still  as  death  and  the  coun- 
try is  perfectly  darkened.  Not  a  gun  is  fired, 
not  a  search-light  directed  at  us.  The  En- 
glish naturally  do  not  want  to  give  away 
prematurely  the  position  of  their  defense 
batteries  and  the  towns  which  they  protect. 

Far,  far  away  we  make  out  a  light,  and 
soon  after  a  second.  They  lie  on  our  course. 
A  short  calculation  follows.  We  must  be 
right  over  London.  Impenetrable  shad- 
ows envelop  the  gigantic  city,  only  pierced 
here  and  there  by  minute  pin-pricks  of 
light.  Yet  even  so  the  various  districts 
and  the  main  streets  can  be  unmistakably 
recognized  in  the  moonlight.  We  know 
that  the  eyes  below  must  also  be  watching 
us,  but  the  silence  remains  unbroken. 
Did  they  really  hope  that  we  should  not 
find  their  London? 

At  high  speed  we  steer  for  the  City,  the 
commander  standing  on  the  bombing  plat- 
form. The  electric  lamps  which  he  has" 
now  switched  on  glow  with  a  dull  varicol- 
ored light.  His  hand  is  on  the  buttons  and 
levers.  "Stand  by!"  he  cries.  The  first 
bomb  has  fallen  on  London. 

We  lean  over  the  side.  What  a  cursed 
long  time  it  takes  between  release  and  im- 
pact while  the  bomb  travels  those  thou- 
sands of  feet.  We  are  strongly  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  "dud" — until  the 
explosion  reassures  us.  Already  we  have 
frightened  'em;  away  goes  the  second,  an 
incendiary  bomb.  It  blazes  up  under- 
neath us  and  sets  fire  to  something,  so  that 
now  we  have  a  fixt  point  (which  we  have 
already  flown  over),  and  can  make  our  cal- 
culations of  drift  and  speed.  While  one  of 
us  drops  bombs  the  other  makes  observa- 
tions. Compass  and  ruler  are  plied  on  the 
navigating-table.  Now  the  second  incen- 
diary hit  is  visible.  Scarcely  has  its  flame 
leapt  convulsively  upward,  surrounded  by 
countless  red  sparks,  when  we  hear  the 
crash,  so  loud  that  it  is  audible  above  the 
roar  of  the  propellers.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment on  come  the  search-lights,  reaching 
after  us  like  gigantic  spiders"  legs,  right, 
left,  and  all  around.  In  a  moment  the 
bright  body  of  the  ship  lies  in  the  beam. 

"Hard  aport!"  The  steersman  spins 
his  wheel,  and  in  a  moment  the  ship  obeys 
its  helm.  We  are  out  pf  the  bright  light 
and  again  in  depths  of  night.  Bui  it  is  no 
longer  pitch-dark.  The  countless  beams  of 
search-lights  fill  the  sk\  with  a  livid  light. 
They  have  lost  us,  strike,  as  it  were,  wildly 
past  us,  catch  us  once  again,  go  on  over  us; 
one  remains  still,  the  others  hunt  around,! 
crossing  it  or  searching  along  it  tor  it-  ob- 
jective, while  we  steer  in  quite  a  different 
direction. 

A  vague  twilighl  envelops  us.  It  i- 
pitch-dark  inside  t he  gondola,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  very  faint  spots  of  lighl  from 
the  pointers  on  the  instruments.  Manx- 
colored  stars  are  st'll  dancing  before  our 
eyes,  the  result  of  t  he  dazzling  search-lights. 

We  are  o\er  the  sea.  The  man  at  t  he 
eli  \  atinjr  wheel  rubs  his  eys,  Minks,  quickly 
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slides  open  the  shutter  of  his  lamp,  and 
flashes  it  on  his  instruments.  The  gon- 
dola is  lit  up  as  the  light  gleams  on  the 
aluminum. 

Then  hell  is  let  loose!  They  have  long 
lain  in  wait  for  us  down  below  there,  and 
now  the  little  dot  of  a  gondola-lamp  has 
betrayed  us.  In  a  moment  the  search- 
lights of  the  war-ships  in  the  Thames  estu- 
ary have  caught  us  and  hold  us  fast.  A 
fresh  violent  bombardment  begins.  "Put 
out  that  light!"  The  commander  reaches 
over  the  steersman's  shoulder  and  switches 
off.  But  the  ship,  once  caught,  can  not  get 
away  from  the  search-lights. 

Shell  after  shell  comes  for  us,  among 
them  incendiary  shells;  they  burst  danger- 
ously near.  After  ten  minutes  the  light 
grows  fainter,  and  the  firing  leaves  off. 
Again  we  travel  through  the  dark  and  silent 
night — for  hours 

Between  Bruges  and  Ghent  two  hostile 
airplanes  are  reported  from  the  top  plat- 
form. I  take  my  stand  at  the  starboard 
side  of  the  forward  gondola  with  a  machine 
gun.  I  see  them  coming,  but  they  are  too 
high.  I  can  not  bring  my  gun  to  bear 
unless  we  get  above  them.  Aloft  on  the 
platform  the  machine  gun  is  chattering.  A 
stream  of  flaming  bullets  flickers  past  us, 
too  short. 

Again  and  again  at  frequent  intervals 
there  are  bursts  of  fire  overhead.  We  know 
them  of  old!  The  commander  orders  a 
climb;  they  can't  cope  with  us  in  that. 
They  are,  of  course,  faster  than  we  are,  but 
we  can  beat  them  at  climbing 

Suddenly  our  machine  gun  on  the  plat- 
form opens  fire  again.  They  have  man-1 
aged  to  overtake  us,  and  attack  us  again, 
this  time  from  below.  We  must  not  let 
them  get  above  us  at  any  price.  If  we  get 
underneath  now  they  can  dive  on  to  us. 

We  climb.  The  gas  blows  off  like  mad 
amid  the  rattle  of  the  machine  gun.  Min- 
utes go  by  of  the  tensest  excitement.  Again 
the  incendiary  bullets  flicker.  Again  too 
short!  Then  all  at  once  one  of  the  air- 
planes turns  away  and  goes  down  in  a  side- 
slip. It  is  suddenly  surrounded  by  fleecy 
puffs.  We  are  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Nevertheless,  it  goes  on  down,  and  must 
therefore  be  damaged,  probably  by  bullets 
in  the  engine. 

The  other  airplane  does  not  like  the  look 
of  things.  He  has  probably  expended  all 
his  ammunition;  at  any  rate,  he  sheers  off 
and  disappears. 

When  we  look  at  the  altimeter  we  find 
that  we  have  broken  the  air-ship  height 
"record." 

The  rest  of  our  journey  home  was  ac- 
complished without  further  mishap,  and  we 
landed  at  our  own  airdrome  alter  a  flight 
of  nearly  twelve  hours'  duration.  Our  gal- 
lant craft  had  left  its  first  war-flight  behind 
it:  our  bombs  lay  in  the  city  of  London. 

About  the  same  time,  notes  The.  Times, 
the  LZ-8?  raided  Ramsgate,  and  I  he  LZ-93 
raided  Harwich.  Their  commanders  had 
similar  experiences  to  relate  concerning  t  he 
violence  of  the  British  a  n  t  i-a  ircra  f  I  bar- 
rage, and  the  deadlj  effed  of  their  bombs. 
The  impression-  of  the  German  flying-mem 
are  thrown  into  sharp  relief  b\  this  British 
official  report  on  the  raid-: 

April  26,  1916. 

No  fresh  Pacts  hav<  been  reported  con- 
cerning the  Ziiijulin  raid  lasl  night.  The 
Thames  est  uar>  was  visited  bj  the  raiders, 
and   over  one  hundred   bombs  were  dropt. 

Not    a    single  Casualty    is   to   be  recorded. 

With  reference  to  tin  raid  over  the  east- 
ern counties,   the   fotal   number  of  bombs 
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discovered  is  about  one  hundred.  There 
was  only  one  casualty.  The  damage  con- 
sists of  the  death  of  one  horse,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  haystack,  and  much  broken  glass. 

An  uncannily  vivid  picture  of  a  night- 
bombing  raid  on  Paris  is  given  by  Major 
Keller,  wdio  worked  his  way  through  the 
anti-aircraft  barrage  and  witnessed  the  in- 
ferno caused  by  the  bombs.  Nervous  ten- 
sion grips  him,  his  observer,  and  his  pilot,  as 
they  near  the  lines.  From  far  below,  the 
writes — 

Search-light  beams  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  wander  nervously  to  and  fro. 
A  broad  barrier  of  light  lies  before  us,  show- 
ing that  the  enemy  is  still  well  supplied 
with  materiel.  We  have  got  to  get  through. 
Several  search-lights  catch  our  machine  and 
hold  it  fast.  Suddenly  all  round  us  it  is  as 
light  as  day.  The  bursting  shells  come 
nearer;  their  explosions  almost  drown  the 
noise  of  the  engines. 

Only  by  sharp  turns  and  increased  speed 
can  we  escape  from  the  dangerous  glare. 
The  experience  and  skill  of  the  pilot  bring 
us  through.  Thank  God!  we  are  in  black 
night  again!  I  turned  round;  another 
machine  is  having  a  bad  time  with  the 
search-lights  and  shells;  probably  a  young 
flier  still  lacking  experience. 

We  near  our  objective.  The  machines 
ahead  of  us  have  already  stirred  up  the 
wasps'  nest  and  started  the  defenses  in  full 
swing.  Ring  upon  ring  of  search-lights  en- 
circle the  objective,  small  ones  and  big  ones 
and  the  great  fat  extra  superfine  ones  which 
can  'reach  any  height.  From  all  high 
points  above  the  objective  there  is  continu- 
ous flashing.  Strings  of  "flaming  onions" 
rise  from  the  earth.  Barrage.  A  machine 
has  got  right  over  the  objective  and  dropt 
its  bombs.  A  fire  leaps  up.  growing  ever 
larger;  we  can  recognize  the  blast-furnaces 
of  the  steel-works  in  its  light.  Now  comes 
our  turn — right  into  the  blazing  caldron 
of  hell!  The  illuminated  blast-furnaces 
give  us  a  good  mark.  We  are  not  yet  dis- 
covered; the  search-lights  are  still  busy 
with  the  machine  in  front. 

We  are  flying  fairly  high.  The  observer 
stands  up  forward  in  the  nacelle  and,  aim- 
ing through  the  bomb-sight,  makes  a  signal 
to  the  pilot.  Now!  lie  pulls  the  releasi 
lever  and  one  bomb  after  another  slips  from 
the  clutches  of  the  machine. 

The  first  explosion  causes  the  defense  to 
notice  the  fresh  enemy.  All  the  search- 
lights are  turned  suddenly  on  to  the  spaci 
above  the  target.  Thej  trj  to  seize  us 
wdth  their  mighty  arms  and  pull  us  down. 
Putting  on  speed,  we  try  to  escape  from 
t  heir  embrace,  but  all  in  vain.  A  big  beam 
manages  to  catch  US  and  holds  us  fast 
All  the  ot  her  search-lights  at  once  turn  their 
beams  on  us.  It  i-  impossible  to  wriggli 
oul  of  their  grasp.  The  anti-aircraft  guns 
get  on  to  us  and  immediate!}  something 
happens— there  is  a  terrific  crash  between 
the  two  Left-hand  planes.  We  all  think  w< 
are  done  for  now.  It  i-  not  so  bad  as  thai, 
h  is  « > 1 1 1 >  a  bit  of  -hell  which  has  hit  and 
Splintered     the     left      propeller.       The     pilot 

switches  off  the  engine  on  that  side;  \\« 
must  now  Lret  on  with  the  power  of  tin 
other  one  alone.      Meanwhile  we   have  Lr<>t 

-K  far  from  the  objective  that  search-lights 

ami  mm-  give  US  up  ami  fall  upon  our 
-line  -  ior. 

One  engine  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  machine  in  horizontal  Bight,  ami  w< 
steadilj  drop  lower.  Nevertheless  we  suc- 
ceed in  crossing  the  front  and  it-  -earch- 
lighl  barrage  without  further  damage.  W  ■ 
have  oih    consolation     w<    have  got  -afeh 
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away  From  the  enemy.     Bui   what  sort  of 

d  landing  shall  we  have'.'      We  arc  only 

one    thousand   six   hundred   feet    up;    the 

earth   is   Mack   beneath    us.     And   then — 

Ilia. en  take  pity  on  OUT  plight !  suddenly 

iur  left  blaze  the  three  familiar  landing 

flares.      An     emergency      landing-ground! 

The   distance,    indeed,    is   still    somewhat 

great  in  proportion  to  our  height,  but  the 

calmness  and  skill  of  our  pilot  overcome 

this  difficulty  too.     We  land  fairly  between 

white   liirtHs.      Back    on    mother   earth 

once   more,   thanks   to  our  good   luck  and 

our  gallant  pilot '. 


"EVER!    M\N    HIS   OWN   COOK"— 
ASSISTED   BY    MR.  LOAN 

H  A ('■('■  IS  and  other  doleful  compounds 
of  Scotch  cookery,  properly  eaten 
only  to  the  music  of  bagpipes,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  ferocity  of  John  Knox 
and  the  regret  with  which  Mary  Stuart 
departed  from  her  beautiful  France,  in 
the  opinion  of  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
former  United  States  Minister  to  Den- 
mark. Of  course,  there  are  bad  cooks  in 
other  countries  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Egan.  For  many  years,  he  says,  the  worst 
cooks  lived  in  the  United  States,  England, 
ami  Ireland.  Hut  the  Scotch  cookery  he 
comply  style-  "barbaric,"  and  lets  it  go  at 
that.      Mr.    Egan    delivers    himself   of    his 

-  on  cook-,  cook-books,  and  cooking 
in  an  article  in  Th(  Bookman  (NewYork), 
entitled  "Every  Man  His  Own  Cook." 
The  former  Minister  doe-  this,  it  appears. 
largely    from    patriotic    motives,   for.   as   he 

,  "this  i-  a  crucial  time  when  all  men 
and  women  of  foresight  must  he  prepared 
to  be  their  own  cook-."  and  he  add-  that  if 
1  an  induce  only  one  man  to  pursue  a 
cour-'  of  Btudy  too  much  neglected,  he 
that  he  ha-  contributed  something  to 
the  Humanities.  Mr.  Egan  at  leasl  im- 
pliedly uri\e-  one  the  impression  that  he 
is  qualified  on    this  subject    by 

virt  ri(  na  .       lie    saj  -    that     in 

the  fall  of  1918  lien  everybody  had  the 
"flu"  he  was  left  alone  to  act  a-  both  cook 
ami  amateur  doctor  "with  nothing  in  the 

bottle    of     the     New     Yutl. 
lolera    mixt  un  ."       1 1     .  a-    at     t  his 

timi .   i'  >  .    ]..  came  familiar 

with  cook-b  s,  in 

roline    King's   Coo  if   v.  hose 

of  high   praisi  . 
II-  i-  appr<  ei;it  ion  of  Mrs. 

Will     I.  •  I  ■  •  uch     I  lom<     '  'i 

that  Mr-.  Lov,  didn'1  'ell  him 

•  •'  1 1  >     with     a     la 

1      d,  for  thi  a  that  thi 

i        ould  naturallj  ■-  the  bottom  of 

Such  1 1,  i  hat .  he  opines, 

I  by   instincl    to  a   woman, 

1        a    man    has   to   learn   them   by   hard 

1  In   lii-  article   Mr.   Egan   nam--  a 

number  of  the  leading  cook-books  and 
i  distinguishing  fe&tun 

(  II-  with     the     "Old     Creole 


It  is  vers  libre  in  form.  Length  of  line 
does  not  make  poetry;  but  poetry  is.  above 
all.  suggestive,  and  you  can  not  read  ten 
pages  of  the  "Old  Creole  Cook-Book" 
without  having  all  the  poetry  of  France 
marshal  itself  before  you  in  a  passing 
vision.  You  visualize  the  famous  chickens 
in  the  pot  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  And  his 
sauci  Btamaise  makes  you  see  the  white 
plume  of  Navarre,  and  you  feel  again  the 
benevolence  of  that  great  king  whose  first 
desire  was  that  each  of  his  subjects  should 
have  a  fowl  on  Sunday;  and.  of  course,  you 
pass  to  the  Creole  pot  au  feu;  and  then  by 
and  by  you  strike  a  glorious  symphony 
in  okra  and  shrimps,  and  are  introduced 
to  many  of  the  products  of  the  Far  South. 
which  only  the  French  knew  how  to  use; 
and  each  product  has  its  history,  and  each 
festive  dish  brings  pictures  of  the  old 
Creole  days.  You  can  read  many  family 
histories  in  the  "Old  Creole  Cook-Book" 
if  you  haVe  the  right  kind  of  vision,  for 
each  feast-day  has  its  symbolical  menu, 
and  there  is  much  room  for  the  famous 
prolines  of  pecan  and  other  confections! 

But  the  writer  finds  nothing  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  in  p]nglish  and  Scotch 
cook-books.  On  second  thought  it  occurs 
to  him  that  he  has  never  seen  a  Scotch 
cook-hook,  though  he  concludes  that  there 
must  he  one  or  two,  probably  written  in 
the  language  of  Carlyle.  This  is  what  he 
say-  about  the  English: 

The  cooking  of  England  was  always 
rather  heavy,  even  in  the  monasteries; 
they  added  very  little  to  the  methods 
of  cooking  fish;  altho  no  self-respecting 
monk  could  live  decently  without  a  fish- 
pond for  he  had  learned  the  difference, 
which  our  modern  cooks  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, between  living  and  dead  fish. 
There     are     even      people     who     have     been 

known  in  New  York  to  cat  soft-shelled 
crabs  without  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  crabs  were  alive!  Altho  En- 
gland produced  a  hundred  religions,  it  in- 
vented in-  new  dish  after  the  Reformation, 

ami   even    hot-cross   buns  are   said    to   have 

been  invented  by  the  Scarlet  Lady. 

Those  unhappy  islanders  show  no  powers 
of  invention;  and  strange  enough,  the  Irish, 
whose  worst  enemies  will  at  hast  credit 
them  vvitli  imagination,  have  slavishly  fol- 
lowed the  method  of  cookery  of  the  haled 
Saxon  and  have  turned  out  even  worse 
Cooks.  There  is  only  one  dish  which  a 
sensitive  palate  learn-  to  relish  in  Inland. 

ami     that     i-    a     boiled     fowl     with     parsley 

sauce,  bacon,  and  cabbage;  but  one  cannol 
live  by  this  alone,  and  presented  day  after 

-lay    n    I mi       a-   I  iresonie   as  colli  inuous 

partridges.  The  Irish,  like  the  English, 
boil  their  vegetables  in  water,  and  until 
recently  these  vegetables  seemed  to  con- 
-i-t  entirely  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  a 
perfeel  cabbage,  it  must  be  admitted. 
The    Irish    have   not    even    that    doubtful 

privileg(     -if    possessing    vegetable    marrow. 

■.-,  hieh  m  some  pari-  of  England  is  proudly 
pointed  out  as  an  almost  exotic  addition 
to  the  bill  of  fare! 

Mr.  Egan  speaks  rather  pessimistically 
of  cooking  in  our  own  country.  There  are 
too  many  chefs  while  good  cooks  appar- 
ently are  non-existent,  lb-  adds,  hope- 
fully., thai  he  believes  lie  can  see  signs  of 
improvement.  "The  appearance  of  late 
of  a  number  of  \<ry  good  books  on  cookery 


shows  that  a  change  must  be  at  hand."  he 
writes.  Tho  concrete  example  he  proceeds 
tp  cite,  however,  is  not  encouraging: 

In  our  country  we  have  begun  to  im- 
prove; but  the  conservatism  which  mad. 
the  frying-pan  rampant  the  principa 
blazon  on  our  ancestral  shield  seems  to  bo 
running  madly  to  the  other  extreme.  In 
the  South,  where  there  arc  delectabl 
dishes,  which  when  well  done  are  perfect, 
the  minor  hotels  have  become  afflicted 
with  a  craze  for  novelty  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  it  deliriously.  Down  in 
Mississippi,  for  instance — where  my  chance 
companion  at  breakfast  one  morning 
stirred  up  two  soft-boiled  eggs  in  an  equal 
amount  of  Worcestershire  sauce — I  hap- 
pened to  ask  for  an  egg-cup.  This  caused 
great  confusion.  "We  always  break  the 
eggs  for  guests,  sir,  ".said  the  waiter,  "but  I'll 
call  the  chef."  The  chef  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  black  and  very  fat  woman,  who 
said,  in  a  haughty  manner:  "What  you 
don't  set-  on  the  menew,  don't  ask  for." 
The  bill  of  fare  was  decorated  with  French 
phrases  and  fly  specks,  and  half  a  dozen 
dabs  of  substances,  all  of  which  tasted 
like  hominy,  were  haughtily  presented  to 
each  guest.  In  truth,  there  are  no  more 
cooks  in  certain  parts  of  our  country;  they 
are  all  chefs  and,  while  they  are  very 
surely  certain  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
labor,  they  are  equally  sure  to  shirk  its 
responsibilit  ies. 

The  fact  is  referred  to  that  in  real  bang- 
up  cookery  liquor  plays  an  important  part. 
This  element  now,  of  course,  has  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  Sahara-like  country 
of  ours,  and  so  Helen  Wat  keys  Moore  has 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  book  on  how  to 
make  all  kinds  of  drinks,  and  other  things, 
without  alcohol.  This  volume  is  entitled, 
"On  Uncle  Sam's  Water  Wagon,"  and 
Air.  Egan  says  of  it : 

The  volume  contains  five  hundred  recipes 
for   "delicious  drinks  which  can  be  made 


at    hoim 


There   is   no   doubt  about    the 


attractiveness  of  this  admirably  arranged 
little  book;  but  why  does  it  open  naturally 

at  an  "invalid  drink"  named  "Castor-oil 
and  Sarsaparilla  "  '.'  It  has  an  air  of  melan- 
choly, tho  on  the  next  page  one  finds  a 
brilliant  "Cranberry  Cordial."  No  matter 
how  appetizing  the  chapter  on  "Fruit- 
Drinks  and  Cider"  may  seem,  it  can  never 
approach  the  vividness  and  authority  of 
the  three-hundredth  edition  of  the  "Bar- 
lender's  Guide  for  Milking  a.  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Cocktails!"  Still,  nothing  that  can 
be  done  withoul  the  aid  of  the  Demon 
Hum  is  omitted.  Mrs.  Moon's  treat- 
ment  of  ginger  ale  and  ginger  shows  great 

discrimination  and  a  fine  imagination,  and 

her    recipes    for    making    chocolate    are    as 

satisfactory  as  if  they  wen-  the  work  of  a, 
Mexican  chef.  There  is  a  bewildering 
arraj  of  certain  popular  mixtures  called 
"Sundaes"  and  a  distinguished  maple 
sirup    which   would  be  an  ornament   to  any 

table.     Mrs.  Moore  tries  to  be  gay  and  to 

give  an  air  of  festivity  to  her  masterpiece; 
bill  even  the  abandon  of  her  "(irape  High- 
Ball"  cannol   restore  lost   illusions. 

Mr.  Fgan  mentions  some  more  cook- 
books and  the  particular  features  of  each 
that    make  them   worth  while.      We  read: 

Whether  she  is  Madame  or  Mademoi- 
selle. Mary  Green  is  a  very  distinguished 
person;  she  writes  the  clearest  and  most 
economical  of  all  cook-books.     She  litis  not 

the    riehmss    of    imagination    of    Marion 
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S  she  looks  at  the  modern  Jndestructo  Wardrobe  Trunk, 
Mother's  memory  goes  baek  to  the  monstrous  old  Saratoga. 
And  she  cannot  help  exclaiming,  "Another  thing  that  the 
present  generation  has  to  be  thankful  for!" 

No  greater  advances  have  been  made  in  the  development 
of  travel  comfort  and  security  than  are  shown  by  these 
twentieth  century  Indestructo  Wardrobe  Trunks,  with 
their  dreadnaught  construction,  marvelous  convenience, 
and  rich  beauty. 

NATIONAL    VENEER    PRODUCTS    CO. 

INDESTRUCTO  INSURED  TRUNKS;   N.  V.  P.  TRUNKS 
MISHAWAKA  INDIANA 


I N  D  E  STRU  CTO 


insured 


"2I13P  Trunk  Makers 
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1  riome  Shopping 


Over  a  half  century  ago,  Daniel  Low 
established  the  Daniel  Low  good-will 
for  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION. 
Today  over  150,000  families  are  saving 
time,  trouble  and  money  by  doing  their 
Gift  Shopping  by  mail  the  Daniel  Low 
way. 

The  Daniel  Low  "Gift  Book"  places 
before  you  a  most  interesting  display  of 
unusual  gifts,  remarkable  for  their  vari- 
ety, trood  taste  and  value.  Send  for  this 
book.     Use  the  coupon  below. 

—  P 


< 


;i,-- 


Man's  Monogram  Belt 
Handsome  new  sterling  silver  mon- 
ogram buckle,  2  or  3  initials,  on  line 
black    bridle  cowhide   belt.      Give 
size  and  initials.    M283  S.75 


Basket  Brooch 

Sterling  silver,  very 
daintily  enameled. 
R3388     1.25 


"Chickie"  Brooch 

Heavy  sterling  silver,  attractive- 
ly enameled  in  little  yellow  chicks 
R3381  1.00 


^-"""Such 
Slipptrs 
All  aniline  sheepskin 
with  the  natural  fleece 
Inside.  So  soft  and 
comfortable  one  hates 
to  remove  them.  A 
splendid  gift.  All  sizes 
Give  size.  W335  Rich 
brown  color,  fur 
edge  4  50 
W3S0  Natur- 
al color.  light 
brown  without 
fur  edge  can  be 
dry  i  leansed  3.50 


Book  Ends 

Priscilla  and  John 
Alden  for  Christmas 
1920.  300th  Anniver- 
sary of  Plymouth, 
Antique  bronze  finish 
very  heavy  6in.  Z912 
Pair  5.00 


M 


H 


■ll 


Narcissus  Tub 

delightfully  hand 

painted   with   3 

large  bulbs. 

Dutch  Silver    Gift  boxed. 

Basket    Very        N82     10° 
Jiandsome  new  shape 
with  flower  wire, 
13  in.  high. 
|W       F1913  10.00 


Salem  Basket 

Charminsr  hand  painting  on  flexible  Chinese  straw 
basket,  convenient  12  in.  size,  gift  card.  N986  2.C0 

•I  for  the  "Home-ShoppinK  ('i'f  Book." 
Choose  at  home  from  I  iaJ  display  of 

jewelry,   silver,  leather  goods  and  novelties, 
gift->  of  all  kinds,  suitable    for  all   purposes. 
Sat 
charges    prepaid.     Clip  the  coupon;    send  for 

Daniel  Low  II  ft  Book. 

about   d  is 

.   /</  l  VOND  1:<jOK. 
Ask  fir  \t.     /'  v  ,U  so 


Daniel  Low  b  Co.  I 
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Harland,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when  eggs 
were  merely  eggs  and  not  objects  of  luxury, 
nor  the  firm  magnificence  of  Mrs.  Farmer, 
who  can  not  conceive  of  roast  duck  without 
real  oranges.  She  is  right,  of  course,  but 
oranges  are  now  hot-house  fruit. 

Men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  permitted  to 
have  an  opinion  about  cookery;  to  them 
it  must  be  always  a  thing  above  reason; 
it  must  be  a  superstition  that  the  art  is 
an  occult  gift  belonging  only  to  the 
gentler  sex.  "There!  swear  again!"  is  the 
only  reply  of  a  self-respecting  woman  who 
makes,  year  after  year,  pie-crust  of  that 
soggy  quality  which  one  always  misses  in 
English  tarts,  because  they  have  no  under- 
crust.  The  ideal  American  is  supposed 
to  take  food  on  faith  and  in  charity,  but 
without  hope.  Mary  Green's  book  is  writ- 
ten down  to  the  weak  masculine  mind.  It 
is  called  "Better  Meals  for  Less  Money." 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  a  famous 
chef  of  my  acquaintance— who  is  leaving 
this  country  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
highest  points  of  his  art  without  an  im- 
proper amount  of  Sauterne  and  Madeira — ■ 
for  the  best  recipe  for  decent  pastry;  and 
he  points  to  Mary  Green's  book.  It  is  a 
book  for  all;  I  recommend  it  especially  to 
campers-out  and  to  any  bachelors  who, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  are  com- 
pelled to  "do"  light  housekeeping;  I  havo 
the  impression,  which  is  confirmed  by  com- 
petent counselors,  that  this  is  the  very  best 
book  of  ils  kind,  and  the  most  economical. 

"Better  Meals  for  Less  Money"  will 
not  please  the  really  esthetic.  Mary  Green 
is  capable  of  serving  asparagus  without 
regard  to  the  color  of  the  candle-shades; 
but  as  a  guide  who  speaks  very  practically 
and  authoritatively  to'  livers  made  lonely 
by  unsystematic  cookery,  Mary  Green  is 
a  bright  particular  star. 

Cora  Moore — this  method  of  addressing 
a  lady  is  not  sufficiently  formal,  I  know,  but 
perhaps  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  it 
as  a  tribute  of  respectful  affection  when  1 
sa\  that  her  "Twenty-four  Little  French 
Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  and  Serve 
Them*'  is  a  masterpiece.  It  would  reform 
the  American  kitchen  if  it  could  be  placed 
in  every  home.  It  is  true  that  Cora  Moore 
does  not  corroborate  the  statement  of 
Brillat-Savarin  that  small  birds,  dipped 
in  a  little  salt,  should  be  eaten  with  the 
fingers.  The  anxious  inquirer  will  find  no 
solution  of  1  his  question  so  often  asked  by 
ili.  over-refined.  Allowing  for  this  omis- 
sion, the  book  is  perfect;  it  will  not  do  for 
a  gift  for  silver  weddings,  for  by  the  time 
of  that  anniversary  the  party  of  the  second 
part  has  generally  ceased  to  be  open- 
minded  on  the  subject  of  cookery,  and  her 

husband's  palate  has  become  incapable  of 
further  improvement;  but  every  young 
bride  should  have  a  copy  of  this  volume 
included  in  the  trousseau.  Cora  Moore 
point-  out  that  a  hundred  religions  and 
only  one  sauce  are  detrimental  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  nation.  She  is  one  of  the  greatest 
reformers  of  the  last  ten  years.  She  has 
studied  the  simple  story  of  Columbus  and 
the  egg,  and  in  her  direct  and  efficient   way 

laid  her  index-finger  on  the  weakest  point 

of  the  household  cookery  in  these  United 
States     i  he  absence  of  sauces. 

Democratic  Americans  do  not  care  for 
these  refinements,  you  may  say — you 
mighl  as  well  assert  thai  men  do  not  eat 
■  i-  by  the  ton;  but  the  average  man 
i-  a  helpless  creature.  lie  faces  an  over- 
done beefsteak,  adorned  with  those  horrible 


little  wooden  knobs  out  of  cans  called 
"button  mushrooms,"  and  is  inarticu- 
lately unhappy;  he  wants  something  better, 
but  he  has  never  been  taught  to  know  what 
he  wants.  Like  Tennyson's  infant,  he  has 
"no  language,  but  a  cry."  He  really  wants 
sauce  Bearnaise,  a  very  simple  thing 
which  you  will  find  on  page  twenty-eight 
of  1  his  very  precious  book — and  there  is 
the  sauce  d'anchois.  Who,  after  having 
tried  these  sauces,  will  endure  the  perpetual 
egg-compound  wit  h  boiled  cod,  or  the  never- 
varying  and  indigestible  dab  of  butter, 
touched  with  lemon,  on  fried  flounders? 
Cora  Moore  says  truly  that  the  bane  of 
American  cookery  is  monotony.  The  au- 
thor casts  glowing  rubies  beforo  us;  to  call 
them  pearls  might  seem  invidious. 

The  writer  is  especially  charmed  with 
"The  Gardener  and  the  Cook,"  by  Lucy 
11.  Yates.  Of  this  volume  he  speaks  in 
glowing  terms: 

Mrs.  Yates  on  the  use  of  the  onion  is 
positively  "divine" — as  the  late  M.  Vatel, 
who  was  chef  to  the  equally  late  Due 
d'Orleans,  might  have  said  before  he  com- 
mitted suicide  when  the  turbot  did  not 
arrive  in  time. 

These  paragraphs  are  fitly  called  "Onion 
Days."  You  should  read,  too,  what  she 
says  about  glazed  turnips;  and  every  child 
in  our  public  schools,  male  and  female, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  learn  by  heart 
what  she  says  about  the  making  of  salads. 
In  fact,  these  paragraphs  might  bo  grouped 
together  in  every  school  reader,  and  put 
before  "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night," 
or  take  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
"Spartacus   to    the   Gladiators." 


TRAGEDIES  OF  THE  OIL  GAME 

VAST  wealth  and  tragedy  vie  with  each 
other  to  make  life  interesting  in  the  oil- 
fields of  the  Southwest.  The  fame  of  the 
wealth  travels  farther,  but  tho  tragedy 
touches  a  greater  number  of  lives.  Every- 
body hears  of  the  individual  who  gets  rich 
quick  by  striking  a  "gusher,"  but  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  who  not  only  fail  to  get 
rich,  but  in  many  cases  lose  what  they  start 
out  with,  have  nobody  to  advertise  them. 
Of  course,  the  losers,  big  and  little,  furnish 
most  of  the  tragedies  in  the  hectic  oil  re- 
gions, but  once  in  a  great  while  it  happens 
that  even  a  man's  attainment  of  his  heart's 
desire  in  the  way  of  wealth  may  be  at- 
tended by  tragedy.  A  cast;  in  point  is  the 
story  of  John  Smith,  a  poor  farmer  who  was 
made  rich  overnight  by  striking  a  thou- 
sand-barrel well  on  his  land,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  living  happily  ever  after,  found 

himself  far  worse  off  than  he  had  been 
before.  As  the  story  is  told  by  Landon 
Laird  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Smith  had  a  big  mortgage  plastered  on 
his  land  and  was  worried  sick  as  to  how 
to  meet  it.  His  money  was  all  gone,  the 
general  store  had  refused  him  further  credit 

on  his  groceries,  and  a  few  "  penny-ante"  oil 
men.  drilling  on  one  corner  of  his  lot,, 
seemed  just  to  he  making  an  infernal  racket, 
and  getting  nowhere. 

One  day  he  went  in  to  his  little  town  and 
beseeched  the  general  storekeeper  for  fur- 
ther credit. 

"I'll  pay,"  he  swore.  "Honestly.I  will. 
['ve  been  on  the  square  all  my  life,  and  I'll 
get  the  money  somewhere  to  settle  up  this 
bill,  and  all  I  owe  you." 
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Franz  Liszt  at  his  Steinway 


STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


N  the  old  house  where 
Franz  Liszt  passed  his 
last  years,  still  stands  his 
Steinway.  Here  the  master  of 
Weimar  played  for  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  who  came  to  do  him 
homage.  And  here,  too,  played 
other  masters  of  the  piano — 
friends  and  disciples  of   Liszt's — 


men  such  as  Rubinstein,  dePach- 
mann,  Joseffy!  Many  a  young 
genius  set  fingers  to  a  Steinway 
for  the  first  time  in  this  house  of 
Liszt's.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  almost  without  exception 
they,  too,  chose  the  Steinway — 
just  as  Liszt  had  done  before 
them,  just  as  the  masters  of  today 
have  done  after  them. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS,   Steinway   Hall,   107-109   E.   14th   Street,    New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


To         The  Literary  Digest  for  November  6,  1920 


Jesterdqy's    ]/ision 

How   Art   Metal  has   kept 
pace  with  American  Business 

Many  years  ago  some  men  conceived  of  that  time 
when  American  business  would  so  increase  as  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  world  laps  behind  in  the  race  for 
commercial  leadership. 

And  it  was  at  this  time,  in  planning  for  the  needs  of  the 
business  office  of  the  future,  that  the  Art  Metal  Con- 
struction Company  made  its  contribution  to  business: 
Art  Metal  steel  office  equipment. 

From  the  very  start,  and  right  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  makers  of  Art  Metal  established  the  standards  for 
steel  desks,  safes,  cabinets,  etc.  As  business  grew,  Art 
Metal  kept  pace  by  adding  to  its  line,  by  improving  each 
product,  by  extending  its  organization  until  today  it  is 
world-wide. 

Other  manufacturers  have  come  into  this  industry,  but 
Art  Metal  has  grown  to  mean  so  much  that  all  steel  office 
equipment  is  often  referred  to  as  "Art  Metal." 

There  is  really  only  one  Art  Metal — the  steel  office  equip- 
ment made  by  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company  of 
Jamestown,  New  York.  This  concern  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  branches  and  agents 
reach  everywhere. 


JAMESTOWN,   N.Y. 

9/7  e  name  of  one  company -not  of  an  Industry 
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The  storekeeper  had  a  kind  heart,  but 
the  "northwest  extension"  is  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  a  dollar  in  the  hand  there  is 
worth  ten  in  the  rig. 

"What's  your  security?  "  lie  asked  Smith. 

A  wild-eyed  oil  "roughneck"  burst  in 
the  door,  looking  for  the  farmer. 

"Smith,"  he  gasped,  "we've  struck  oil 
on  your  land!  She's  a  thousand-barreler, 
sure  as  anything!     Come  on  back,  quick!" 

Smith  raced  for  the  door  with  the  worker. 

"That's  my  security!"  he  shouted  at  the 
storekeeper  as  he  went  out. 

The  early  estimate  on  Smith's  well,  for 
once,  didn't  prove'  incorrect.  It  was  a 
"thousand-barreler,"  and,  with  oil  selling 
at  $3.50  a  barrel  and  the  landowner  get- 
ting a  one-eighth  royalty,  Smith's  income 
was  easily  $400  a  day,  or  $2,500  a  week. 

Smith's  first  act  was  to  pay  the  store- 
keeper every  cent  that  merchant  had  com- 
ing. Then  he  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm.  Then  he  looked  around  to  see  which 
of  his  relatives  had  mortgages  to  be  paid 
off,  and  they  were  plenty. 

One  had  a  $1,000  lien  covering  his  land, 
another  a  $5,000  one.  Every  one  of  the 
family  owed  money  for  this  or  that.  Smith 
gallantly  promised  to  take  care  of  it  all. 

He  paid  off  mortgages,  he  settled  bills, 
he  "took  up"  notes  until  check-books' 
capacities  seemed  insufficient,  and  his  hand 
was  tired  with  writer's  cramp.  Still  the 
relatives  were  not  satisfied. 

"John  settled  a  measly  old  $100  note  on 
me,  and  paid  off  a $5,000 mortgage  for  you," 
one  would  complain  to  the  other.  "Seems 
to  me  I've  got  $4,900  coming,  or  he's  as 
tight  as  I  always  thought  he  was." 

That  talk  grew  and  multiplied  and  piled 
up  on  itself  until  Smith  didn't  have  one 
iota  of  the  popularity  that  was  his  when  he 
was  a  struggling  farmer. 

"You  did  this  for  Jim,"  was  the  constant 
cry.  "Why  didn't  you  do  it  for  me?" 
,  And  the  wives — one  to  another. 
'"He  paid  a  $3,200  note  for  Callie's  hus- 
band. For  us  he  only  paid  our  bills  and 
gave  Jim  a  $1,000  bank  account.  I  always 
figured  him  for  that  sort  of  a  man.  Now, 
if  Jim  had  struck  all  that  money — " 

The  only  persons  who  saw  Smith's  case 
in  its  true  light  were  his  banker  and  the 
general  storekeeper. 

"Tell  'em  all  to  go  to  grass,  and  get  out 
of  here,"  they  advised  him.  "That  gang 
is  driving  you  crazy  with  its  howls.  Take 
your  family  and  get  out — and  get  out 
quick." 

"No,"  said  Smith.  "  1  mustn't  have  my 
relatives  thinking  I'm  selfish." 

And  the  mad  scramble  for  his  dollars 
continued. 

One  day  he  went  into  his  Wichita  Falls 
bank. 

"Give  me  $3,000  in  silver,"  he  demanded. 

It  was  an  unusual  request,  but  Smith 
was  a  good  customer  and  the  bank  granted 
it. 

Out  to  his  farm  he  went  that  night,  and 
locked  himself  in  his  little  private  room. 
His  family,  hearing  the  murmur  of  voiees, 
peered  through  the  window. 

They  saw  Smith  sitting  before  a  table. 
on  which  was  piled  row  on  row  of  silver 
dollars.  Ik' was  shuffling  them  into  stacks, 
counting  them  carefully,  arranging  them, 
altering  the  piles,  arranging  them  again. 

"This  for  Jim,  and  this  for  Harry,  and 
this  for  Art's  wife,"  lie  repeated  to  himself. 
"This  for  Callie  and  this  tor  Nora  and  this 
to  stop  Mary  talking.     This  for  Joe—" 


His  wife  feared  the  eventuality  the 
banker  and  storekeeper  had  foreseen  and 
attempted  to  force  her  way  into  the  room. 

"Daddy,"  she  cried.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Smith  looked  at  her  as  tho  he  never  had 
seen  her  before  in  his  life.  His  eyes  became 
blank.     He  was  insane. 

To-day  Smith  is  in  an  asylum  in  northern 
Texas.  His  money,  tied  up  fortunately  so 
his  relatives  can  not  get  it,  is  used  to  give 
him  every  comfort  he  can  have,  and  to  take 
care  of  his  family. 

But  he  doesn't  recognize  the  family.  He 
doesn't  know  what  his  comforts  are.  His 
sole  pleasure  lies  in  the  pile  of  silver  dollars 
that  never  leave  his  cell. 

He  shuffles  them  into  stacks,  counts  them 
carefully,  arranges  them,  alters  the  piles, 
arranges  them  again. 

"This  for  Jim,  and  this  for  Harry,  and 
this  for  Art's  wife,"  he  says  over  and  over. 
"This  for  Callie  and  this  for  Nora  and  this 
to  stop  Mary  talking.     This  for  Joe — " 

Old-timers  in  the  oil-fields  are  all  agreed 
that  the  oil  game  is  a  hard  one.  "You 
never  know  your  luck,"  they  say,  and  to 
illustrate  how  evil  one's  luck  may  be,  they 
tell  the  story  of  Jeff  Davis,  a  practical  oil 
man  who  spent  thirty  years  and  $200,000 
making  holes  in  the  ground  and  then  at  the 
age  of  fifty  went  to  the  county  authorities 
and  told  them  he  was  flat,  too  old  to  drill 
any  more,  and  also  too  tired  and  too  sick, 
and  ended  by  suggesting  that  he  be  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.     Here  is  the  story: 

Davis  had  just  one  big  lifetime  ambition. 
That  was  to  strike  a  well  of  his  own.  He 
would  save  his  money  like  a  miser,  denying 
himself  eyen  the  slightest  comforts  of  the 
oil-fields,  get  enough  to  buy  a  lease  of  his 
own,  pay  for  getting  equipment  on  the 
ground,  but  he  never  made  the  lucky  "hit." 

Time  after  time  he  tried,  and  time  after 
time  he  caught  dry  holes.  His  hair  turned 
from  brown  to  silver,  from  silver  to  white, 
and  still  he  couldn't  put  it  across.  Com- 
panies gave  him  "tips,"  geologists  volun- 
teered their  text-book  knowledge,  "scouts" 
told  him  where  other  wells  were  flowing, 
and  where  the  nearest  good,  unproved  land 
lay.     Still  it  was  no  go. 

"Jeff"  reached  his  fortieth  j^ear,  turned 
to  a  red  notebook  in  which  he  kept  his 
"production"  figures,  and  took  an  account- 
ing. He  had  sunk  twenty  years  of  his  life 
and  $100,000  of  his  earnings  into  the  earth, 
and  got  not  a  nickel  return. 

"The  luck  has  to  break,"  he  told  him- 
self. "I'm  working  and  fighting  too  hard 
to  lose  all  the  time.  If  I  plug  my  heart 
out  1  ought  to  win,  sooner  or  later." 

Back  to  his  drills  in  the  Texas  fields,  he 
went  again,  once  again  passing  up  comforts, 
even  necessities,  in  his  desperate  fight  to 
get  a  "stake"  to  hit  a  winner  with. 

Once  again  lie  made  his  "stake."  and  lost 
it — made  it  again,  lost  it — made  it  again, 
lost  it.  lie  was  $150,000  in  the  hole  then, 
and  about  forty-five  years  old. 

"I've  still  got  live  years  bit  in  me."  he 
figured  to  himself.  "I  can  rake  up  an- 
other $50,000  in  that  time  or  a  little  longer, 
if  I  break  my  back  to  do  it.  I'll  try 
Stephens  County,  Iowa  Park.  'Burk's' 
northwest  extension.  They  can't  be  look- 
ing the  other  way  all  the  time." 

lie  made  his  fifty  thousand  and  still 
found  them  'looking  t  he  ol  her  w  a.\  .'  Wells 
came  in   to  the  righl   of  him.   to  the  left   of 

hi  in.  everywhere  but  on  his  little  leaseholds. 

When  Davis  saw  $300,000  sunk  in  na- 
dir! and  not  a  cent  on  his  side  of  the  ledger 
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T"HE  Noss 

family  have 
been  playing  big 
musical  show   en- 
gagements in  New 
York  for  years,  always 
using  Conn  instruments. 
They  write: ' '  Your  latest 
model  saxophones  are 
a  revelation  to  us  all. 
They  have  again 
proved  your  remark- 
able ability  to  sur- 
pass  your   form- 
er efforts. 


re*- 


~^=rj- 


Master  This  Popular 
Instrument  Quickly 

■W7EAVING  through  the  melody  with 
"  a  fascinating  tone  and  lifting  lilt 
that  puts  lip,  zest  and  tang  into  a  foxtrot 
or  one  step — that's  the  saxophone,  king 
of  the  popular  orchestra. 

Cultivate  Your  Musical  "Bump" 
Learn  the  scale  in  an  hour — popular  airs 
in  a  week  or  two.        A  Conn  makes  it 
doubly  easy;  it's  built  to  be  quickly  mas- 
tered. 

The  new  Victor  Cornet  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard for  ease  of  playing,  purity  of  tone  and 
accuracy  of  pitch. 

A  Guarantee  Bond  With  Every  Conn 


WJ  M22  Conn Bldg.ElWuttM 
Agencies  in  all  large  cities 


W0IU.DS  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER.1;  OF  HIGH  GRABE 
BAND    AND    ORCHESTR.A     I  N  STR.U  M  ENT5 


A  warded  Highest  Honors  at  World's  Ex- 
positions. All  Exclusive  Conn  Features  at 
no  Greater  Cost. 


Free  Book 

Send  the  coupon  today  for 
this  big  free  book — the  story 
of  the  saxophone;  all  band 
and  orchestra  instruments. 
Any  one  you  select  will  be  sent 
for  six  days  free  trial;  easy  ^ 
payments  when  you  buy 
ust   mention   the  instru-^^g 

ment  that   interests    /j£ 
S.     you.  // 


Clip  This  Out  Now 

It  will  bring  you  interesting  facts  about  the  won- 
derful opportunity  in  music  tor  you. 

C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd., 

1122  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  in-c  book  and 

details  ol  ',  our  free  trial  oiicr. 


Name. 


Street 

or  R.  F.  D.. 

City  or 
State 


Instrument . 
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If  any  one  thing  more  than  another 
can  add  to  the  joys  of  Christmas,  it  is 
music— and  the  Victrola  can  bring  into 
your  home,  any  music  you  may  wish  to 
hear. 

The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  to 
which  the  greatest  artists  have  entrusted 
their  art— an  unanswerable  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  artistic  achievements.  More- 
over, the  Victrola  is  the  only  instrument 


specially  made  to  play  th 
these  great  artists  have  m; 

Christmas   day   and 
through  all  the  years  to  c 
the  newest  of  the  world' 
yours  to  enjoy. 

By  all  means  get  a  Via 
mas,  but  be  sure  it  is  a  \ 
some  other  instrument  m; 
$25  to  $  1500.    Victor  dea 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  NJ 


// 


Y 


r~r* 


rtit> 


»•*.'«*« 


Uf\ 


( 


X\ 


S  MASTERS  VOICE 


REG  US.  PAT.  OFF 


This  trademark  and  the  tradefearke 
all  our  products.     L/ 

VICTOR  TALJUNG  MQf 


rd  "Victrola' 

Look  on  the  label! 

i.  Camden,  N.  J. 


fr* 
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Health-Giving  Clean liness 

and  Cheer 

IN  no  place  is  absolute  germ-free  cleanliness  more 
important  than  in  the  sick  room.  The  Royal  with 
its  powerful  cleansing  air  stream  quickly  and  easily  re- 
moves all  the  germ-laden,  health-menacing  dirt.  And 
there's  no  dust  raised  to  annoy  the  patient  and  settle  on 
the  bed  and  furniture. 

The  wide  14-inch  nozzle  i  specially  designed  to  reach  under  the  bed 
and  furniture  without  awkward  stooping,  straining  or  lifting.  It  gets 
all    the    dirt    in    the    most    remote    nooks    and     corners. 

The  Royal  Cleans  by  Air  Alone!  Thus  it  puri- 
fies and  freshens,  leaving  the  room  sweet,  clean 
and  \\  holcsome. 


How   many  cleaners   we   make  must  always   be 
•id  to  bow|Wwe  can  make  them.     I  here- 
fore,  it  is  n<>t  always  an  easy  matter  to  buy  a  Royal 
when  you  want  it.    A\  hen  you  do  succeed,  please 

remember  that  you  ha\e  the  cleaner  that  repre- 
sents the  prime  achievement  of  an  organization 
that  has  devoted  ten  years  to  perfecting  a 
cleaner  worthy  of  its  name. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Company 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BY     INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


NEW  YORK.   U.S.A. 

This  emblem  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Kicc 
Leaders  of  the  World 
Association  is  your 
assurance  of  saOsf.it  - 
tory  quality  and 
dependable    service. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


he  gave  up.     He  went  quietly  to  the  county 

authorities  and  told  his  story. 

These  two  stories  are  rather  unusual, 
however.  Most  of  the  hard-luck  tales  in 
(lie  oil-fields  deal  with  the  losses  of  "little 
fellows,"  men  and  women  who  invest  from 
a  few  hundred  up  to  several  thotisand  dol- 
lars in  some  promoter's  glittering  proposi- 
tion. The  following  is  a  typical  story  of 
that   kind: 

There  was  a  plot  of  acreage  in  southwest- 
ern Oklahoma  that  oil  men  had  watched 
for  some  time.  The  structures  were  un- 
proved and  tlte  possibilities  of  oil  lying  be- 
neath the  surface  were  rather  a  "she  loves 
me,  she  loves  me  not  "  affair.  A  company 
of  farmers  took  the  big  plunge,  however, 
leased  ten  thousand  acres  on  the  structures, 
and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  geologists, 
who  returned  a  favorable  report  on  the  oil 
prospects. 

Tin-  farmers  than  called  in  a  big  Kansas 
oil  company  and  made  it  the  usual  proposi- 
tion that  the  oil-fields  know  so  well. 

"Sink  us  a  well,"  they  pleaded.  "We'll 
give  you  five  thousand  acres  if  you'll  make 
it  2,500  feet  deep." 

Tlie  company  agreed  and  began  to  drill 
and  the  farmers  started  selling  the  balance 
of  their  holdings  at  anywhere  from  $5  to 
$1(X)  an  acre.  Their  five  thousand  acres 
were  sold  and  resold  until  finally  exactly 
$o(X),000  was  tied  up  in  leases  on  the  plot, 
with  the  oil  company  still  drilling.  Re- 
member that  by  this  time  that  $500,000 
represented  the  little  investors'  money. 

The  company  got.  down  to  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  and  found  no  oil. 

"We'll  go  lower,"  the  drillers  said.  "It 
may  be  a  deep  sand." 

Down  to  ,'},U).r)  feet  they  went,  when 
they  met  one  of  those  accidents  common 
in  the  oil-fields.  They  lost  their  tools  in 
the  hole. 

"That's  too  much,"  the  oil  company 
decided.      "We  give  up." 

That's  just  what  it  did,  because  its  di- 
rectors had  shown  at  the  start  of  proceed- 
ings that  they  hadn't  been  born  the  day 
before,  by  selling  enough  of  their  five  thou- 
sand acres  to  pay  for  the  drilling. 

Who  lost  on  that  deal?  The  farmers'.' 
Not  by  a  Long  shot !  They  made  money  in 
tin  Lr  speculation  on  leases,  lots  of  it.  The 
company?  Wrong  again.  It  had  sold  an 
even  $  100,000  in  its  newly  acquired  acreage 
before  it  started  drilling,  and  was  a  little 
to  the  good  on  the  venture.  The  little  In- 
vestors?     Yes. 

The  snags  liable  to  be  struck  by  men  not 
familiar  with  the  oil  game  are  numerous, 
oik  of  them  being  described  in  the  following 
st  ory : 

A  group  of  farmers  bought  a  280-acre 

trad  and  formed  a  company  to  drill  in  the 
centereighty  acres.  They  were  stockholders 
in  the  organization  themselves,  sold  some 
slock  to  their  friends,  and  had  a  good 
chance,  they  thought,  to  make  money  on 
t  heir  investment . 

They  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  results 
from  their  well,  and  didn't  gel  any,  and 
began  to  wonder  what  was  what — and  why. 
They  senl  an  emissary  out  to  question  the 
driller. 

•■  How  far  down  arc  you?"  the  questioner 
asked. 
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"Seven  hundred  and  forty  feet,"  the 
driller  answered  placidly. 

The  questioner  looked  at  the  driller, 
looked  at  the  driller's  crew,  which  didn't 
seem  to  be  working  any  too  hard,  and  went 
back  to  his  company  to  ask  a  few  questions 
there. 

"How  much  have  we  paid  out  on  that 
well?"  he  demanded. 

"Fifty-six  thousand  dollars,"  was  the 
answer. 

"How  much  is  that  driller  getting?" 

' '  Eighty-four  dollars  a  day  for  his  screw, 
and  all  expenses." 

An  oil  man  whose  lease  was  next  to  the 
"white  elephant"  the  company  was  paying 
for  dropt  in  and  confirmed  a  few  suspicions 
that  had  begun  to  form  in  the  unlucky 
directors'  brains. 

"I  don't  know  that  'bird'  you've  got 
out  there,"  he  said.  "But  he's  either  a 
fool  or  a  cheat.  Watch  him  a  while. 
He's  drilling  with  a  standard  rig  in  rotary 
territory,  and  either  is  crazy  or  is  playing 
you  for  'suckers.'" 

The  company  decided  the  latter  was  the 
case  and  discharged  the  driller  on  short 
notice.  To-day  the  hole  is  just  as  that 
worthy  left  it.  The  farmers  who  wanted  to 
make  money  but  didn't  know  the  oil  game 
have  found  it  was  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  nearest  production. 


B.  L.  T.  TELLS  HOW  HE  RUNS  "A 
LINE  O'  TYPE  OR  TWO" 

A  GIFTED  palmist  once  told  B.  L.  T., 
conductor  of  "A  Line  O'  Type  or 
Two,"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  he  had 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  getting  other 
people  to  do  his  work.  The  "colyumnist" 
does  not  deny  the  possession  of  this  faculty, 
and  it  is  probably  because  he  is  so  blest 
that  he  finds  running  a  "colyum"  so 
simple — "as  simple  a  matter,"  he  says 
himself  in  "The  Colyumnists'  Confes- 
sional" in  Everybody's  Magazine  (New 
York),  "as  driving  a  golf  ball;  'you  let 
the  club-head  do  the  work.'"  The  club- 
head  in  this  connection,  it  is  explained,  is 
the  contributor,  the  person  who  finds 
something  wise,  witty,  waggish,  or  whim- 
sical and  sends  it  in  bent  on  "making  the 
colyum,"  as  the  phrase  goes  among  the 
fans.  B.  L.  T.,  or  Bert  Leston  Taylor, 
to  give  him  his  full  name,  seems  to  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  contributor, 
and  speaks  feelingly  of  him  in  "The 
Confessional"  as  follows: 

He  contributes  because  he  yearns  to 
express  himself,  and  he  needs  a  vehicle  for 
his  thinklets.  But  he  is,  generally,  par- 
ticular about  his  company;  he  likes  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  choice 
intelligences.  Once  installed  there  and 
managed  with  a  firm  but  kind  hand,  he 
will  work  his  head  off,  content  with  an 
occasional  "Very  good,"  or  "Not  so  bad," 
or  "We  have  seen  worse."  If  he  gets  out 
of  hand,  he  must  be  "treated  rough";  he 
must  be  reminded  that  you  accord  him 
space  which  you  could  fill  very  much  bel- 
ter yourself.  This  usually  returns  him  to 
a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

His  enthusiasm  is  boundless.  My  eyes 
sometimes  grow  moist  when  I  think  of  it. 
Captains  ,.f  finance  will  let  their  morning 
mail  cod,  or  will  miss  the  noon  »;olf 
special  in  order  to  eoneocl  a  promising 
wheeze.     Traveling    men   ride    with    their 


Even  among  the  rich 
children  are  starving 

Dr.  Wm.  T\.  P.  Emerson  says:  14  careful  sludy  of  children  in 
private  schools  and  the  families  of  the  rich  shows  almofl 
equal  prevalence  of  malnutrition  with,  the  families  of  the 
poor'  One  child  in  every  three  is  undernourished. 


HAT  one  child  in  every  three  here 
in  America,  the  world's  greatest 
food-producing  nation,  should  be 
underfed,  undernourished,  seems 
almost  unbelievable. 
Yet  experts  in  nutrition  have  made  that 

statement   after   study    of    thousands   of 

American  boys  and  girls 

of  all  classes. 

We   must   face   the 

facts.      Every    father, 

every  mother  must  give 

the    subject     grave 

thought    and    quick  at- 
tention if  we  are  to  have 

in    coming  generations 

stalwart    men    and 

healthy  women. 

It    is  not  that   our 

children  get  too  little  to 

eat.     Children  of   the 

well-to-do    and     of    the 

rich,  Dr.  Emerson  says, 

show  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  malnutrition. 
The  condition,  in  most 

cases,  is  traced  rather  to 

lack  of  food  of  the  right 

kind,   to  an    insufficient 

supply   of  certain    food 

elements. 


The  sixteen 

elements  of 

nutrition 


The  16  vital  elements 
of  nutrition 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

Magnesium 

Phosphorus 

Calcium 


Sodium 

Chlorin 

Fluorin 

Silicon 

Manganese 

Potassium 

Iron 

Iodine 


Are  your  children  under  the  weight    shown  by 
this    standard    table?      If    so.    they    need 
more  of  the  16-vital-elements  food 

Girls 

Average 

wgt.  for 

height 

Pounds 

55  8 

58.3 

61.1 

63.8 

66.8 

70.3 

74.5 

78.4 

82.5 

86.6 

9!    1 

96  7 

102   5 

110.4 

118  0. 


Height 
Inches 

55* 

.56* 

37* 

38* 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


Boys 

Girls      1 

Average 

Average 

wgt.  for  wgrt.  tor 

height 

h.  ight 

Pounds 

Pounds 

28.7 

28.6 

30.0 

30.0 

31.6 

31.5 

33.2 

32.7 

36.3 

35.7 

38.1 

37.4 

39.8 

39.2 

41.7 

41.2 

43.5 

43.1 

45.4 

44.8 

47.1 

46.3 

49 . 5 

48  5 

51   4 

50.9 

53.0 

53.3 

it  clothes 

The  body  requires  six- 
teen food  elements  (see 
list  in  panel)  if  it  is  to 
attain  its  full  develop- 
ment and  cany  on  its  natural  functions  in 
health. 

Each  of  t  hese  elements  is  essential  to  life; 
we  must   have  them  .ill. 

In  the  whole  whe.it  grain  Nature  provides 

the  sixteen  vital  food  elements  in  more 
nearly  the  proper  proportion  than  in  any 
other  food,  save  possibly  milk-. 

Hut   man,   in   the    modern    methods   of 


The  figures  for  the  younger  children  an  taken 
from  "Holt's  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood" (1919);  for  heights  from  39  inches  on. 
principally  from  the  studies  ot  Boas.  Burk, 
Bowditeh  and  Smedtey.  These  latter  heights 
and  weights  are  with  indoor  clothes  but 
without  shoe 


Table  of  weights  furnished  \<\ 
Or.  Wm.  K.  I*   Emerson 


wheat  preparation,  removes  and  rejects  the 
six  outer  layers  of  the  wheat  kernels,  com- 
monly called  the  bran.  Many  of  these  vital 
elements  are  found  almost  wholly  in  those 
outer  layers.     They're  thrown  away. 

Only  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  can  all  of 
them  be  secured. 

Nature 
provides  flavor 

In  Nature's  larder  health 
and  energy  are  not  sepa- 
rate from  delightful 
tastes  and  flavors. 

Thousands  have  found 
this  to  be  so — in  Petti- 
john's,  a  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food  of  rich 
and  gratifying  taste. 

Served  with  cream  and 
a  little  sugar,  if  you 
wish,  it  makes  a  vital 
energy  ration  that  old 
and  young  delight  to  cat. 
Look  at  the  table 
shown  here.  If  your 
child  is  below  his  or  her 
normal  weight  —  try 
Pettijohn's. 

If  the  child  is  irritable, 
nervous,  pale  -  cheeked 
and  generally  tired, 
don't  just  say  "it's  his 
nature."  Those  are 
siiins  of  malnutrition. 
Give  him  Pettijohn's. 

If  you  \  oursel  f  are 
feeling  below  par,  lack- 
ing in  energy  and  vim — 
try  this  \\  hole  whea t 
health    food.     Many 

grown-ups  who  suffer  from  congestion  <>i  the 

intestinal    tract    need  only   it>  natural   bran 

laxative  to  sel  them  right. 
Your    grocer    has    Pettijohn's     01     will 

gladlj    gel    it    for   you.     Make  tomorrow's 

breakfast  of   this  appetizing,   sixteen-vital- 

elements  Food. 

Made  bjj    the  Quaker  Oata  Co.,    1627N 

Railway    Exchange    Building,     Chicago, 

l  .  S.  A. 


Boys 

Average 

Height 

wgt.  tor 

height 

Inches 

Pounds 

49 

55 . 4 

50 

59.6 

51 

62.5 

52 

65.8 

53 

68  9 

54 

72.0 

55 

75.4 

56 

79.2 

57 

82.8 

58 

87.0 

59 

91.1 

60 

95.2 

61 

90    3 

62 

103    S 

63 

108.0 
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is  an  an  ph  taken  in  one  of 

the  Liboratories  of  the  Development  Depart- 
in   the    Goo J\ ear  factories    tit    . 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  Source  and  Guardian 

of  Quality 

onniuiiiumwniiraimuiinniimitminuiffiiiitiMtium 

THERE  is  in  the  factories  of  this  Company  a  section 
occupied  entirely  by  men  whose  business  it  is  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

These  men,  constituting  the  Development  Department, 
are  charged  with  the  creation  and  improvement  of 
Goodyear  products,  processes  and  factory  equipment. 

Out  of  their  devoted  labors  have  come  not  only  the 
present  excellence  of  the  things  Goodyear  builds,  but 
the  very  machinery  by  which  these  things  are  made. 

Not  the  least  of  their  accomplishments  has  been  to  de- 
liver to  the  public  a  steadily  increasing  value  in  these 
products  without  proportionate  increase  in  cost. 

The  present  remarkable  character  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  for  passenger  cars  continually  has  reinforcement 
and  benefit  from  this  source  and  guardian  of  quality. 

Nothing  is  withheld  that  intelligence,  application  and 
experiment  can  supply,  in  the  effort  to  insure  that 
worthiness  of  product  which  protects  our  good  name. 

The  results  of  such  endeavor  are  seen  today  in  the 
capacity  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of 
performance  unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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"Isn't  It  Bully,  Dad?" 

Sleep  in  a  cold  room,  if  you  wish,  and  a  Reznor 
will  have  the  bathroom  warm,  and  cozy,  ready  to 
pop  into  the  moment  you  are  out  of  bed. 

Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 

Heat,  pure  and  sweet  smelling,  with  no  foul  odor. 
Booklet  on  this  subject  forwarded  on  request. 

Heat  that  responds  to  the  lowest  possible  gas  pressure, 
when  the  kitchen  range  refuses  even  to  light. 

Heat  that's  safe  for  the  youngsters,  protected  from 
reaching  the  clothing  by  strong  fenders. 

I  leal  everywhere  it's  wanted,  fireplace,  nursery,  bed- 
room, bathroom,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  Reznor  Heater  was  demonstrated  very  successfully 
under  the  extreme  low  pressure  of  one-half  ounce  in  con- 
nection with  the  conservation  display  of  cooking  ranges 
and  gas  heaters  which  attracted  so  much  favorable  atten- 
tion and  interest  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Ohio  Gas  and  Oil  Men's 
Awnriirinti.  held  at  (  >> 
lumbua.  Ohio,  September 
28th  and  29th. 


Reznor  Wall  Heater 


Reznor 
Fireplace  Heater 


Thia  int^rrtiind  and 
*>lr  \xr>V\r\  lire 
— write  lor  it. 


We  have  over  twenty 
styles  to  choose  from,  for 
home,  office,  store  or  gar- 
age. Made  to  burn  nat- 
ural or  manufactured  'gas, 
or  oil. 

See  them  at  your  dealer. 


To  Dealers: 

In  case  you  are  in 
unrepresented 
tcrritory.it  will  be 
worth  your  while 
to  write  us.  A 
Reznor  agency  is 
valuable, and  will 
be  even  more  so 
in  the  future. 


I!,  tnoi  Gang iter 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 


(4) 


Reznor  Oil  Heater 


heads  out  of  coach-windows,  questing  odd 
names  and  signs.  Professors  become  ab- 
sent-minded in  classroom,  meditating  son- 
nets. Bread  burns  in  the  oven  while 
housewives  metrically  extol  the  glamour 
of  the  springtime.  The  traveler  in  China 
or  Peru  postcards  that  he  has  found  on  the 
bill  of  fare  my  pet  aversion,  bread  pud- 
ding, in  one  of  its  many  disguises.  Never 
was  industry  more  unselfish!  They  come 
to  believe,  not  unnaturally,  that  they  are 
the  Column,  that  without,  them  it  would 
crumble  into  dust,  one  with  Nineveh  and 
Tyre.  There  is  no  harm  in  letting  them 
think  this.  It  keeps  them  contented,  and 
nobody  is  a  penny  the  worse.  So  much 
for  the  contributor,  altho  he  deserves  an 
entire  essay. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  "A  Line  O'  Type 
or  Two''  began  in  1900  as  a  "spiral  nebula, 
and  evolved  into  a  solar  system."  It 
appears  that  he  is  not  keen  to  dwell  on 
its  history,  however,  for  while  to-morrow's 
column  interests  him,  those  of  yesteryear 
do  not.  He  furnishes  the  information 
that  in  making  his  selections  from  the 
mass  of  contributions  that  come  to  his 
desk,  he  has  always  been  guided  by  the 
principle,  of  using  nothing  that  did  not, 
first  of  all,  amuse  or  interest  himself, 
lie  goes  on: 

The  thought  that  nobody  else  might  find 
it  amusing  or  interesting  >vas  never  a 
reason  for  discarding  it  and  substituting 
another.  I  should  prefer  to  write  only  for 
children,  and  these  1  should  study  to  please; 
but  since  1  must  write  for  grown-ups, 
these  may  read  or  run — cela  m'est  cyal. 
Thus,  by  pleasing  myself  1  have  contrived 
to  please  an  uncertain  number  of  others. 

"Easily  pleased,"  you  remark,  with  a 
suspicion  of  a  sniff.  Oh,  ridiculously  so! 
Queer  names,  for  example,  interest,  people 
enormously.  The  mispronunciation  of  En- 
glish words  is  a  never-drying  spring  of 
innocent  merriment.  Likewise  the  blun- 
ders of  writers  and  printers,  the  rhapso- 
dies of  the  small-town  society  editress,  the 
sentimental  splurges  of  the  half-baked 
bard.  My  contributors  being  as  easily 
amused  as  I,  it  is  with  such  trifles  that  they 
inundate  me.  By  the  way,  I  know  very 
few  of  these  contributors  personally  or  by 
name.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant,  of 
them  have  never  disclosed  their  identity; 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  anonymity.  And 
then  the  multitude  of  one-shot  minds! 
The  wheeze  or  jingle  exprest,  they  return 
into  the  silence.  As  Phrasilas  observed  at, 
the  banquet  in  Alexandria,  while  lie  was 
still  able  to  articulate,  "Perhaps  each  of 
us  has  only  one  thing  to  say  in  his  life,  and 
those  who  have  attempted  to  speak  at 
greater  length  have  done  so  because  they 
were  inflated  by  ambition." 

The  "Confessional"  continues  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers: 

Q.  How  many  letters  do  you  receive  a 
day?  A.  Normally  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred. If  there  is  some  silly  competition 
going  on,  the  number  jumps.  If  the  com- 
petition is  uncommonly  silly,  it  snows 
contributions. 

Q.  Do  you  invent  thoso  paragraphs 
from  country  newspapers?     A.  You  flatter 

inc. 
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Q.  Do  the  country  editors  mind?  A. 
Rarely.  They  know  that  I  used  to  be  one 
of  them,  and  that  I  believe  that  if  Candida 
had  not  taken  to  gardening  he  would  have 
become  a  country  editor. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  write  serious  stuff 
oftener?  A.  Too  rich  a  diet  for  the 
reader.  He  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
"roughening." 

Q.  When  are  you  going  to  get  out  an- 
other collection  of  your  inimitable  verse? 
A.  Probably  this  fall. — Adv. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  fea- 
ture of  your  column?  A.  Its  typographi- 
cal arrangement. 

Q.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  of  what 
you  have  so  wittily  termed  "the  so-called 
human  race"?  A.  If  I  have  had  a  good 
sleep  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  a  deadlier  species  in  the  universe. 

Q.  Are  you  fond  of  art?  A.  I  perfectly 
love  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  running 
the  column?  A.  What  good  would  that 
do? 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  it  up?  A.  I  lean 
against  it. 

B.  L.  T.  occasionally  writes  verse  when 
the  spirit  moves  him.  He  submits  a  few 
samples  of  things  he  has  written  which  he 
Bays  he  likes,  but  which  compilers  of 
anthologies  always  have  passed  over  "in 
favor  of  something  of  even  less  con- 
sequence." A  couple  of  these  productions 
follow,  the  first  of  which  seems  particularly 
apropos  at  this  time: 

CANOPUS 

When  quacks  with  pills  political  would  dope  us. 
When  politics  absorbs  the  livelong  day, 

I  like  to  think  about  the  star  Canopus, 
So  far,  so  far  away ! 

Greatest  of  visioned  suns,  they  say  who  list  'em; 

To  weigh  it  science  always  must  despair, 
Its  shell  would  hold  our  whole  dinged  solar  system, 

Nor  ever  know  'twas  there. 

When  temporary  chairmen  utter  speeches. 

And  frenzied  henchmen  howl  their  battle  hymns. 

My  thoughts  float  out  across  the  cosmic  reaches 
To  where  Canopus  swims. 

When  men  are  calling  names  and  making  faces, 
And  all  the  world's  ajangle  and  ajar, 

I  meditate  on  interstellar  spaces, 
And  smoke  a  mild  seegar. 

For  after  one  has  had  about  a  week  of 

The  arguments  of  friends  as  well  as  foes, 

A  star  that  has  no  parallax  to  speak  of, 
Conduces  to  repose. 

THE   DINOSAUR 

Behold  the  mighty  Dinosaur, 

Famous  in  prehistoric  lore, 

Not  only  for  his  weight  and  str<  :.   i!i. 

But  for  his  intellectual  length. 

You  will  observe  by  these  ren.cir. ; 

The  creature  had  two  sets  of  i ,.u:.:s — 

One  in  his  head  (the  usual  plcco), 

The  other  at  his  spinal  base. 

Thus  he  could  reason  a  priori 

As  well  as  a  posteriori. 

No  pioblem  bothered  him  a  bit-; 

He  made  both  head  and  tail  of  it. 

So  wise  he  was,  so  wise  and  solemn, 

Bach  thought  filled  just  a  spinal  column. 

If  one  brain  found  the  pressure  strong, 

It  passed  a  few  ideas  along; 

If  something  slipt  his  forward  mind, 

'Twas  rescued  by  the  one  behind; 

And  if  in  error  he  was  caught. 

He  had  a  saving  afterthought. 

As  he  thought  twice  before  he  spoke, 

He  had  no  judgments  to  revoke; 

For  he  could  think,  without  congestion, 

Upon  both  sides  of  every  question 

Oh,  ga/.e  upon  this  model  beast, 

Defunct  ten  million  years  at  least! 
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Send  for  these 
;£W"Packer" 

Samples 

Half-Cake  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  good  for 
several  re  freshing 
shampoos      to  cents. 

Liberal  Sample  Bot- 
tle of  Packet 's  Li  mid 
Tar  Soap,  delicately 
perfumed  and  delight- 
fully cleansing  — 
10  cents. 


Qoramon  ^Mistakes 
in  Shamvoom 


ARE  YOU  giving  Packer's  Tar  Soap  a  chance  to 
render  FULL  co-operation? 

One  of  the  very  commonest  mistakes,  ofcour.se,  is  in 
not  being  systematic.  Do  you  use  Packer's  Tar  So.ip 
regularly  ? 

Unless  you  shampoo  systematically  you  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  get  all  the.  benefit  from  your  "Packer' '  shampoo. 

Another  common  mistake  in  shampooing  consists  in 
working  the  lather  into  the  scalp  but  once  during  the 
shampoo. 

It  is  trtic,  a  single  application  of  the  clean-smelling, 
pine-tar  lather  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  delightfully 
cleansing  and  invigorating.  However,  dermatologists 
say  that  rinsing  and  working  up  a  second  lather  is  worth 
the  little  extra  effort,  in  order  to  get  the  additional  bene- 
fit after  the  pores  of  the  scalp  have  once  been  opened. 

And  right  here  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  manner 
of  working  up  the  lather  in  shampooing.  A  common 
way  of  going  about  this  is  to  develop  a  lather  by  simply 
rubbing  the  cake  on  the  hair. 

Main  have  found  that  a  better  way  is,  first,  to  make 
a  lather  with  the  hands  and  then  to  apply  this  lather  to 
the  entire  scalp. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines"' 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  a  household  word  the  country 

over.     You  can  get  it  at  good  drug  stoics  ever)  where,  .J    i 
in  toilet  yoods  departments. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap  is  commended  to  those  who 
prefer  a  shampoo  soap  of  Packer  qiuiiity  in  liquid  form.  It 
is  made  from  pure  vegetable  oils  and  yields  the  copious, 
cleansing  lather  so  important  in  shampooing. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Company 


Dept.  84  K,  120  West  32nd  Street, 


New  York  City 
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Al  TO- KILLINGS  NOW  AT  THE  RATE  OF  TWO  AN  HOUR 


Tin    casaalt]  list  was   one   killed   and   two  maimed   when  two  cars  collided  and  (his 

mi    was  set  afire.     The  number  of  deaths,  among  both  motorists  and  pedestrians,  is 

growing   at    a    rale   thai   has  startled  the  Country,  and  started  a  nation-wide  protest 

against  recklessness  mi  the  part  both  of  those  who  drive  and  those  who  walk. 


VESIONS    OF   THE    Al  TOMOBILE   as   a    1020  model 
maul    are   conjured    up   bj    a   statement   recent h 
made    h\     an    official    of    the    National    Safety    Council 
thai  deaths  from  auto  accidents  occur  in  the  United  States  at 
the  rat«    of  one   everj    thirty-one  minutes   during  each   day's 
"waking  hour-."  the  year  around.     The  data  on  which 
th>-  -ton  was  based  were  obtained  through  the  8,000 

in<  m!'i  rs  of  tin  ( 'i.tmeil.  with  the  cooperation  of  citj  and  county 
iners    and    the    secretaries   of    Local    safetj    councils.     The 
investigations  of  this  organization   have  reveaded  further  thai 

lUtomobUe  i-  annu- 
ally n  sponsible  for  I 
time-    a-    mativ     deaths 

-ih  from  all  tlie  ac- 
cidents combint  <1  on  all 
the  Bteam  and  electric- 
railways,  on  all  river, 
and  coastwise 
-.  in  all  the  coal- 
mines, in  all  foundries 
and  blast-furnaxv  -.  in 
all  tin  factories  ami 
machine-shops,  ami  in 
e\.  rj  other  moi  or 
!•  --  dang*  rous  industry 
of  what-  \  <  i  sorl  iii  the 
country.  Tin  uumber 
of  death-  in   1919    was 

about   KM)  per  mill i f 

population,  and  the  i  -t  i- 
mati  fur  I'.rjo,  based  on 
fiirnn  -   bo  far  a\  ailable, 

l-  LlOper  million,  or  a  littli  less  than  12,000.     The  facts  revealed 

by  tistics  uf  thi    Council   have  broughl    forth  editorial 

oommi  al  from  all  part-  <>;'  the  country,  deploring  the  situation, 

[or  action,  and  suggesting  remedies.     The  general  senti- 

•t    tin    newspapers   Beems   to  he  voiced   1>\    the   Detroit 

/         /  when  it  says  thai  "if  the  12,000  automobile  victims, 

■  ml  old.  men.  women,  and  children,  were  herded  together 

:   run  down   am!   mangled  ami  crushl   into  a   single  ma.—,  we 

.Id  ha\>    a   horror  approaching  the  horror  of  an   Armenian 

intrj  would  -taml  aghast  ami  demand  instant 

•  it  an  end  to  such  things.     But   th<    wastage  ie  none 

in    1(  --  wanton,  it  i-  none  t he  less  a 

,'h  and   promise     for  a  great    proportion  of  the 

an    children   and   comparatively    young 

»pl«    art     slaughtered    singly    or   in 

And  th<  tid  for  corrt  d ion  ought   to  l»    a 

n  would  be  if  tin    killing  wen   don<   en  ma 

thai  contribute  to  causi   automobile  accidents 
or  incompetent  driving,  careless  pedestrians, 
improper  light i  I  perhap  ■    Baltimori    Sun  suggt 

"moi  bich  maj  explain,  thi-  paper  thinks, 

•  nc<  .  and  caution  in  any  other 
nl    will  gel  into  an  automohih   and  pull  a  fool  stunl 
that    will    probabl  his    d<  that     <.i    other-.     En- 

Health      <  ommi— ioner 
M7   motor- 
during  the    fir-'    mm    month*  oi   tin    present 
r,  broughl  out  an  amazingl;    largi    number  of 

uch  Bervice 
or    hearing.     H<    found    man 
•ho  could  not  -i.   al  a  distant   of  v<- .    feet  letters 
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which  to  the  normal  person  would  be  legible  at  a  distance  of 
200  feet,  and  he  also  examined  some  men  that  could  not  hear  a 
gunshot  at  100  feet.  Commissioner  Copeland  further  reported 
that  of  7,464  men  registered  as  self-confessed  drug  addicts. 
.">:'.  t  were  listed  as  drivers  or  chauffeurs,  of  whom  he  writes  in 
his  report  that  "during  certain  periods  of  each  day  every  such 
person  would  he  a  menace  to  society."  In  addition  to  the 
physically  or  mentally  defective,  there  are  a  multitude  of  totally 
inexperienced  persons  who  attempt  to  drive  cars.  A  story 
well  illustrating  how  men  ignorant  of  even  the  first  principles  of 

driving  will  try  to  han- 
dle an  automobile  comes 
to  us  from  Philadelphia, 
where  a  man  hopped 
into  a  car  in  a  suburb 
and  drove  down-town, 
where  he  was  arrested 
when  he  ran  by  "stop' 
signals.  His  explana- 
tion was  that  he  knew 
how  to  start  but  not 
how  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine. "The  theory  thai 
a  person  who  knows  how 
•  -to  operate  a  car  is  fit  to 
drive  one  is  a  violont 
assumption,"  observe? 
the  Peoria  Transcript. 
and  continues: 


Yet  t  he  remedy  is  not 
clear.  It  is  not  an  eas.v 
task  to  determine  re- 
sponsibility. Reckless  drivers  in  many  cases  would  be  able  tc 
pass  the  most  exacting  tests,  whereas  timid  drivers  might  easih 
prove  to  be  unfortunate  pilots. 

The  '"moral  character"  test  would  be  a  manifest  failure,  as 
persons  of  good  moral  character  might  be  incompetent  drivers, 
while  the  vicious  might  qualify  as  experts.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  examinations  for  defective  hearing  and  eyesight 
could  be  conducted  without  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the 
applicant  and  that  the  public  could  at  least  be  saved  that  class 
of  accidents  which  result  from  loss  of  the  senses. 

In  any  event,  experience  has  shown  that  mere  ability  to 
operate  a  ear  counts  for  little.  The  chauffeur  should  at  Icasl 
pass  the  physical  tests  required  of  a  locomotive-engineer. 

The  Tacoma  News-Tribune  believes  that  "hoodlumism  on 
the  pari  of  drivers  is  a  big  factor  in  causing  auto  accidents.'' 
Tin  "1100(1111111,"  it  goes  on  to  explain,  may  be  a  bandit  with  a 
stolen  ear,  or  a  laxi-driver,  or  a  millionaire  joy-rider — in  brief, 
any  person  driving  recklessly  and  with  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  pedestrians  ami  other  motorists.  "For  all  such  then 
should  be  severe  punishment,  with  deprivation  of  their  driving 
licenses  for  a  period  suited  to  the  offense."  The  spirit  of  the 
times  to  do  everything  at  breakneck  speed  comes  in  for  con- 
siderable  condemnation,  and  the  "What's  your  hurry?"  slogan, 

which  ha-  been  adopted  by  some  Communities,  is  recommended. 
The  majority  of  editorial  writers  by  no  means  place  all  the 
blame  on   tin-  autoists.     A   good   bit   of   the  responsibility  for 

accidents  is  held   to  attach   to  the  public,  especially    pedestrians. 

On  this  point,  Police  Commissioner  Enright,  of  New  York,  is 
credited  with  asserting  that  about  7K  per  cent,  of  all  street 
accidents  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  pedestrians.  This  is 
stretching  it  a  little,  however,  thinks  the  New  York  Times,  and 
if  goes  on   to  say : 

Hi-  assertion   would  have  been  more  easily  credible!  if  it  had 
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SNOW  REMOVAL 
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J-JOLT  ENGINEERS  have  given 
constant  study  to  all  problems  of 
snow  removal.  In  the  past,  man- 
power, shovelers,  teams,  wagons  or 
trucks  have  been  the  only  means 
available,  but  experience  has  proved 
them  inadequate.  The  "Caterpillar" 
tractor  built  to  War  Dept.  Standards, 
provides  the  one  successful  power- 
method  for  this  work. 

Street  Cleaning  Departments,  County, 
Township  and  State  Highway  officials. 
Public  Utilities  and  Industrial  Plants  can 
depend  upon  this  proven  machine. 

Getting  to  work  when  the  storm  commences, 
cleaning  snow  faster  than  it  falls  or  drifts, 
bucking  deepest  snow  drifts,  ice,  sleet, 
working  fast,  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  the 
"Caterpillar"  keeps  the  traffic  open  on 
city  streets,  park  boulevards,  hard-surfaced 
highways  and  country  roads. 


TRACTORS 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 


Peoria,  Illinois 

Factories:  Peoria,  III.,  Stockton,  Calif* 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 
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Why  Teeth 
Grow  Dark 

Simple   Test   Shows   Way 
to  Keep  Your  Teeth  White 


Yir    ;<  i  i!i    lost     their 
i  and  begin  to  d<  caj  des| 
.i    il.uk  ordinary   d<  ntifrices. 

'I  his  is  I  fi  rmentation  is  attacking  your 

and  turns  and    because   ordinary  denti- 
do  not  "'•i  rcome  f<  i  mentation. 

lation     rooth    Powder    instantly    checks 
entation  .is  it  cleanses  your  teeth.     It   is 
N<  >  I     A     PASTE       Pastes     an      made     with 
"Revelation"    is    The     Dentifrice 
Pres  ribed    bj    Dentists   t.>   protect    the   gums 
ami   present    tin    teeth,      list  it   lor  yourself. 
-    hh  riti  i  In     immediate    re- 

sults in  cleaner,  whiter,  safei  teeth,  ;uul  firmer, 
pinker.    In  .iltlm  r    -urns. 

Here   Is   Convincing   Test 

a  small  quantitj  ol  Re\  elat  ion 
th  I'ow  «lc  r  in  your  hand.  Wrap 
.1  cli  .in  handkerchiel  01  piece  of  sti  rile 
gauze  .ircuiiiil  \  <>ur  tinuir.  Dip  this 
into  water  and  then  into  the  powdi  r, 
and  ruh  any  stain  <>n  anj  tooth.  Sec 
how  easil)  i h»  st.un  is  removed  <>r, 
h  r  ii  s  h  ;i  I  I  \  our  teeth  \\  i  r  h 
"Revelation"  and  set  how  quickly 
the)    .i  r «    made   p<  arlj    white. 

REVELATION 


T 


ooth  Powder 


Powd<  r  is  m.iilt  \\  II  HOUT 

'•I'll       (  •  n r  <  uts  your  gums  and  encourages 

"  Rev<  lation       is     made     only     in 

ler  form   I"    aus<    it   is   a   product  of  the 

New   Dental  which  has  established  the 

Ithj    gums    as    well    as   clean 

ion  "     hardi  r\-        ..mi      gums     while     it 

whitens   and   beautifies   your   teeth.  Massage 

•  i'h  it  at  ijjjihr  it  th.  an  soft 
and  sensitivi  I).,  not  rinse  it  off  let  it  re- 
main t..  ,  oml                      Etion  whilt  .  ou  sleep. 

Insist    on   having 

'    ki  \  elation  "       lor 

tin    Doubli 

'i  out  dl ug- 
t   h  as  i t  ot      in 
et  it     Ot 
will 
mail     Regular  p 

Guarantt  i  d 
■  i    ..i 
m<  k 

Mndf    only   by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Brunches 
NEW   YORK   and  CHICAGO 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 
Continued 


been  put  in  differenl  form — if  he  had  said 
thai  in  78  per  cent,  of  streel  accidents  there 
is  a  measurable  element  of  contributory 
negligence  on  tin-  part  of  the  victims.  He 
might  have  gone  still  further,  indeed,  and 
said  thai  in  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  all  cases 

had    the    pedestrian    exercised    all    possible 

care  he  or  she  would  nol  have  been  hurt. 

But,  as  ii  happens,  it  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  thai  all  pedestrians  will  not  ex- 
ercise  all  possible  care,  and  as  a  matter  of 
both  law  and  morals  they  are  under  no 
obligation    to     be     as     careful    as    that. 


<Tli\  K 


SKID.     AND 


one  of  the  se\  era!  automobile  ace  dents  that  occur  in  New  York  Oily 
everj  day,  with  an  unusual  feature  in  die  final  position  of  tin-  car, 


"Reasonable  care"  is  all  thai  can  be  de- 
manded or  is  expected  of  them,  and  while 
only  the  same  demand  rind  expectation 
rest  on  the  drivers  of  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles,  tlie   drivers   justly   are   held 

to  a  greater  'are  than  pedestrians  for  the 

same  good  reason  that  establishes  the  law 
of  the  .sea,  as  regards  steamships  and 
sailing-vessels.  The  latter  have  the  right 
of  way  always.,  and  the  faster,  more 
manageable,    and   heavier  craft    must    do 

the  slowing  down  and  burning  as  circum- 
stances decide. 

These  remarks  '"are  not  intended  to  ex- 
cuse ■  t  In  .carelessness  of  pedestrians  or  to 
deny    thai    their  carelessness    is   sometimes 

bo  great  as  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
their  injuries  from  the  chauffeurs  to  them- 
-<  I  b,  Bu1  it  i>  a  fact  that  people  afoot 
do  not  incur  blame  or  deserve  criticism 
quite  as  soon  as  do  the  manipulators  of 

motor-car-,   and    thai    they    have   rights  in 

tin  streets,  even  tho  they  choose  to  cross 
elsewhere  than  at  the  appointed  place-. 

Tin  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
point-  out  thai  in  some  Kuropean  cities 
tin  authorities  think  thai  pedestrians  and 
automobiles  have  equal  legal  rights,  and 

make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  pedestrian  to 
l.i    negligenl   when  crossing  roads.      If  it  is 


proved  that  an  accident  was  caused  by  a 
pedestrian's  carelessness,  he  is  fined  even 
if  he  has  been  injured.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  believes  that  ordinary  caution 
on  the  part  of  pedestrians  would  avert  at 
least  half  of  the  motor  accidents  that  are 
daily  reported.     It  goes  on: 

It  is  true  that  traffic  laws  formulated  to 
discipline  reckless  drivers  are  too  loosely 
enforced.  The  time  is  coming  when  jail 
sentences  and  the  withdrawal  of  road 
privileges  will  be  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  courts  on  careless  drivers. 

Judges  will  not  sweepingly  denounce  the 
whole  world  of  motors  when  an  accident 
ease  is  before  them.  People  who  go  afoot 
will  learn  that  police- 
men's signals  are  for 
everybody  alike. 
Traffic  policemen 
never  fail  fo  bawl  out 
a  motor-driver  who 
disregards  the  traffic 
signals.  But  they 
would  have  no  time 
for  any  other  work  if 
they  were  to  repri- 
mand pedestrians  who 
take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  by  a  complete 
disregard  of  street, 
regulations  in  dan- 
gerous areas. 

The  truth  is  that  the 
reckless  pedestrian  is 
in  most  cases  as  much 
to  blame  for  an  acci- 
dent, as  the  reckless 
motorist.  Still  indig- 
nant judges  tell  the 
average  driver  who  is 
called  before  them 
that  "they  and  their 
contraptions  should 
be  driven  from  the 
streets." 

Most  of  the  papers 
that  comment  on  the 
situation  propose 
remedies  for  reducing 

the  number  of  auto- 
mobile fatalities.  An 
interesting  one  is  that 
of  an  autoist  who  suggests  that  among  the 
most  effective  ways  to  prevent,  automobile 
accidents  in  the  city  is  to  "forbid  the  use 
of  the  horn  or  signal  in  city  streets."  By 
this  prohibition  he  would  place  "the  burden 
of  not  hitting  pedestrians  entirely  on  the 
drivers,  where  it  belongs."  This  man  is 
further  credited  with  saying  he  "can  drive 
an  automobile  from  one  end  of  New  York 
City  to  the  other  without  using  my  horn 
imiit  and  without  jeopardizing  any  one." 
Dr.  W.  L.  Kttinger,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  would  tackle  the 
evil  by  inculcating  "safe!  \ -lirst  "  ideas  into 
the  rising  generation.  In  a  statement  in 
the  New  Fork  World  he  says: 

I  am  seriously  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  emphasizing  during  the  coming 
term  instructions  in  all  classes  in  simple 
rules  ami  habits  intended  to  insure  safety 
in  the  streets.  There  is  every  reason 
why  children  should  be  constantly  cau- 
tioned with  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  such  rules  as  the  following: 

(a)   Stop,  look,  and  listen  before  crossing 

1  he  street  . 


WRECK. 
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NO  condition  or  set  of  cir- 
cumstances ever  seems  to 
swerve  or  change  people's  good 
opinion  of  the  Hupmobile. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  bound 
to  be  both  simple  and  sound. 

The  Hupmobile  proves,  and 
re-proves  every  day,  its  extra- 
ordinary value — by  the  high 
quality  and  constancy  of  its 
service,  and  the  remarkably  low 
cost  of  that  service. 


It  follows,  almost  inevitably, 
that  public  feeling  should  now 
be  merged  into  the  definite 
conviction  that  the  Hupmobile 
is  the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the 
world. 


m-i 


■   I  Hupmobile  I 

w 
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ALCULATING 


INVOICE   FIGURING,    in   the  office  of  the   Haskelite 
Corporation,  Chicago,  is   a  fairly  difficult  job — at  least 
it  used  to  be. 

The  typical  Haskelite  invoice  shown  in  the  illustration 
involves  29  calculations.  It  required  16  minutes  and  23 
seconds  for  an  experienced  invoice  clerk  to  figure  the 
various  extensions  necessary. 

The  same  clerk,  with  a  Burroughs  Calculator,  extended 
the  same  invoice  in  3  minutes  and  18  seconds. 

When  you  remember  that  the  Haskelite  Corporation 
markets  its  product — the  ply  board  used  in  automobile 
tops  and  airplane  bodies — to  concerns  all  over  the  world, 
it  calls  for  very  little  imagination  to  picture  the  saving  in 
time  made  possible  on  an  ordinary  day's  lot  of  invoices 
at  13  minutes  per  invoice,  or  even  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

Says  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Haskelite  Corporation, 
"Our  Burroughs  Calculators  figure  our  invoices  as  well  as 
numerous  other  jobs  with  absolute  accuracy,  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  previously  required  and  at  one  half  the  cost." 

Many  businesses  do  not  have  to  handle  invoices  calling 
for  so  much  figuring  as  those  of  the  Haskelite  Corporation- 
In  any  business,  however,  the  ability  of  the  Burroughs 
Calculator  to  go  straight  to  the  answer,  performing  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  subtraction  or  division  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  swift  accuracy,  makes  possible  quicker  results 
with  fewer  mistakes. 


ADDING -BOOKKEEPING -CALCULATING 


Q 
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AN  INVOICE 


INVOICE  FIGURING  is  one  important  use  for  the 
Burroughs  Calculator,  but  by  no  means  its  only  one. 
How  many  places  are  there  in  your  business  where  con- 
siderable figuring  must  be  done  and  where  a  written  or 
printed  record  is  not  essential?  In  every  such  place  a 
Burroughs  Calculator  can  save  money  and  time  for  you. 
No  mental  calculation  with  its  inevitable  percentage  of 
errors,  no  figuring  on  a  scratch  pad — just  pressing  of  the 
keys  and  the  notation  of  the  answer  obtained. 

A  Burroughs  representative  will  be  glad  to  tuck  one  of 
these  light,  compact  little  machines  under  his  arm  and 
bring  it  to  your  office  for  inspection. 

You'll  find  the  address  of  the  nearest  Burroughs  Office  m 
your  telephone  book,  or  you  can  get  in  touch  with  it  by 
writing  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  ABCof  Business 

Besides  Calculators  of  different  capacities,  Burroughs 
manufactures  Adding  and  Bookkeeping  Machines  of  many 
styles  to  fit  the  figuring  needs  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 


ON  THIS  PAGE  you  see  the  typ- 
ical Haskelite  invoice,  the  invoice 
clerk  figuring  it  with  pencil  and  paper, 
and  the  three  scratch-pad  sheets  she 
covered  with  figures  to  get  her  results. 
On  the  opposite  page  the  same  young 
lady  is  shown  figuring  the  same  invoice 
nearly  five  times  as  rapidly  on  a  Bur- 
roughs Calculator.  And  she  had  to 
write  down  only  the  answers.  A  Bur- 
roughs Calculator  will  give  you  the 
same  time  and  energy-saving  on  all 
your  figuring  jobs. 


MACHINES   FOR  EVERY    BUSINESS 
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RECEIVING 


Confidence 

in  the  YALE  Lock 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
bank  locks  in  use  in  America 
are  YALE. 

Your  banker  selects  the  time- 
lock  for  his  vault  just  as  his 
depositors  select  their  bank — 
by  name  and  reputation.  Only 
he  is  even  more  careful. 

Bankers  take  no  chances— they 
know  the  great  security  in 
YALE  Timelocks,  Combina- 
tion and  Safe  Deposit  Locks. 
They  specify  YALE  in  their 
contracts,  insist  upon  getting 
YALE. 

Bankers'  associations  have 
officially  recommended  the 
YALE  Timelock  Inspection 
Service. 

Next  time  you  go  to  your 
bank,  ask  to  be  shown  the 
YALE  Timelock,  which  for 
half  a  century  has  proven  ab- 
solutely reliable. 

The  same  character  present  in  every 
YALE  Timelock  is  found  in  every 
other  design  of  YALE  Lock,  in 
YALE  Hardware,  Padlocks,  Night 
I-  •  ches,  Door  Closers,  Chain  Blocks, 
Industrial  Electric  Trucks. 

Always  buy  by  the  name  and  be 
sure  that  it  appears  on  the  product. 

YALE  MADE  IS  YALE  MARKED 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 

r.il  Office*  fit  Works:  Stamford.  Conn. 
New  York  0:!:ce:  9  Ea*    40th  Street 

'  ,:o  Office:  7  7  East  Lake  Street 

C  marjian  Yale  At  Towne  Ltd. 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


.MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


(b)  Cross  the  street  only  a<  the  crossing. 

(c)  In  crossing  the  street,  walk;  do 
not  run. 

(d)  Before  stepping  from  the  curb 
look  to  the  left  for  approaching  traffic;  on 
reaching  the  middle  of  the  street,  look  to 
the  right  for  traffic  approaching  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

<      Play  in  spaces  provided,  as  in  schools, 
parks,  and  in  "closed  streets." 

(/)  Do  not  "hitch"  on  passing  vehicles. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  favors  an 
automobile  code  which  shall  contain  all  the 
regulatory  statutes,  together  with  clear 
definitions,  so  that  drivers,  pedestrians, 
police,  and  magistrates  may  have  a 
definite  and  concise  guide.  In  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  The  World  states  that  the 
code  idea  has  the  indorsement  of  traffic 
experts,  and  it  goes  on: 

These  experts  in  traffic  matters  agree 
thai  present  laws  make  it  too  easy  to  get  a 
driving  license,  and  too  hard  to  secure 
revocation  of  that  license  in  cases  of  proved 
unfitness.  They  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  city  magistrates  should  have 
summary  powers  to  suspend  licenses  and 
that  the  system  of  revoking  licenses  should 
be  simplified: 

Other  suggestions  are: 

Standardization  of  warning  devices. 

Restriction  of  pedestrian  rights  in  cross- 
ing streets — penalization  of  "jay-walking." 

Home  rule  in  traffic  regulation. 

More  traffic  policemen. 

Police  licensing  of  drivers. 

Licensing  of  owners  as  well  as  drivers. 

Separation  of  motor-vehicle  regulation 
from  the  Slate  Department. 

Adoption  of  the  best  experience  of  other 
States  and  cities. 

Rigid  examination  of  drivers. 

Paid  inspectors  independent  of  the 
police. 

Finger-print  identification  of  drivers. 

Centralization  of  control. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  is  based  on 
intimate  experience  with  abuses  arising 
from  insufficiently  controlled  use  of  the 
automobile.  Each  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tions between  up-State  and  metropolitan 
traffic  problems. 

(  Edification  and  simplification  of  existing 
laws  are  essential.  The  code  must  include  a 
notable  strengthening  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  automobile  and  automobile-drivers. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  these  suggestions 
and  others  that  may  be  offered  and  work 
out  a  short,  practical  law  that  will  be 
effective  in  saving  lives  and  property  and 
simple  in  administration. 

While  all  the  papers  agree  in  viewing  the 
record  of  fatal  auto  accidents  as  a  "grim 
and  terrible"  one,  some  of  them  suggest 
thai  this  does  not  justify  hasty  conclusions 

:i I mhii  the  destructiveness of  motor- vehicles, 
nor  warm  lit  the  strong  language  used  by 
writers  who  refer  to  the  automobile  as  a 
"modern  juggernaut,"  Thus,  the  Toledo 
Bladi  lakes  occasion  to  point  out  that 
there  i-  another  side  to  the  question — the 
"life-saving"  Bide  of  the  motor-ear.  Says 
The  Bladt : 

Pick  the  big  total  for  deadly  motor- 
accidenf  s  to  pieces,  and  the  facts  lake  on  a 


less  sanguinary  hue.  If  15,000  persons  are 
killed  in  a  year  in  the  United  States,  that 
means  one  victim  in  every  7,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  like  four  fatalities  in  a  city 
of  nearly  30,000  population — one  every 
three  months.  This  gets  the  facts  down 
where  they  are  more  easily  grasped.  It 
enables  the  average  man  to  visualize  the 
conditions  he  is  called  upon  to  judge. 

In  a  city  of  28,000  or  30,000  people,  a 
typical  American  town  with  2,000  or  3,000 
automobiles  in  use,  how  many  cases  of 
serious  illness  are  averted  every  year  by 
the  fresh  air,  the  joy  of  living,  the  change 
of  scene,  the  new  interest  in  life  that 
springs  from  the  motor-cars  belonging  to 
its  citizens?  How  many  of  these  cases  of 
warding  off  sickness  result  in  the  saving 
of  life?  Four,  which  would  offset  the  fatal 
accidents?  Or  ten  times  four,  which  would 
put  a  fine  balance  on  the  right  side? 

And  how  much  of  life  do  the  automobiles 
in  such  a  city  save  in  another  sense?  Life 
is  made  of  time.  Time  spent  in  ways  not 
desired,  and  not  fruitful,  is  time  wasted. 
It  is  constantly  lost  in  tiresome,  fettering, 
useless  delays  in  going  about  business,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  when  the  only 
object  of  transportation  is  to  reach  the 
desired  destination.  How  much  time  do 
automobiles  save  in  cutting  down  that 
waste?  In  a  city  of  30,000  residents,  to 
save  ten  minutes  a  day  for  one-tenth  of  its 
citizens,  two  days  out  of  three,  would 
mean  over  twenty  years  for  one  man, 
or  five  years  apiece  for  four  men,  count- 
ing sixteen  waking  hours  to  the  day. 

Curb  the  reckless  drivers.  Punish  those 
guilty  of  criminal  folly.  Save  human  life. 
Guard  it  zealously.  But  give  the  motor- 
car fair  play.  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  a 
life-saver  itself.  It  wards  off  death  many 
a  time,  and  daily,  hourly,  it  saves  the  stuff 
that  life  is  made  of,  because  the  automobile 
is  one  of  the  greatest  time-savers  ever 
discovered. 

Another  plea  for  fair  play  comes  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  sug- 
gests that  any  time  an  automobile  collides 
with  a  post,  a  pedestrian,  or  other  obstacle 
the  crowd  that  gathers  always  displays 
prejudice  against  the  driver  of  the  unlucky 
vehicle  tho  the  hitter's  very  middle  namo 
may  be  Caution.  "If  a  citizen  has  been 
hurt  or  annoyed,"  the  writer  goes  on, 
"don't  ask  whether  the  victim  was  wholly 
or  in  part  to  blame.  Suggest  that  the 
driver  of  the  motor-car  be  lynched  and  you 
will  be  in  the  height  of  fashion."    Further: 

Drivers  themselves  usually  get  the  worst 
of  it  in  a  collison.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  people  afoot  insistently  disre- 
gard laws  and  regulations  established  for 
their  own  safety  and  comfort,  that  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  in  a  city  street. 
has  to  watch  traffic,  the  semaphore  signals, 
his  own  machine,  and  keep  at  the  same 
time  a  harassed  eye  on  men,  women,  and 
children  who  stroll  languidly  almost  under 
his  wheels,  it  is  clear  that  tho  blame  for 
automobile  accidents  will  have  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed  before  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  statistics  of  preventable  accidents. 

There  will  be  a  quicker  solution  for  the 
whole  general  question  of  motor-traffic 
when  the  courts,  the  newspapers,  the  police, 
and  the  public  realize  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  motor-drivers  ob- 
serve more  than  ordinary  caution  in  the 
city  streets,  and  that  if  they  didn't,  if 
they  were  no  more  alert  than  many  people 
who  complain  about  1hem,  the  total  of 
dangerous  accidents  would  doube  overnight. 
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Having  kept  my  teeth  perfectly  for  over  forty 
years,  Dr.  Lyon's  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Free  from  drugs,  it  is  free  from  any  possible 
misapplication  of  drugs.  That  is  safety  in  itself 
and  doesn't  involve  any  experiment.' ' 

Dr?Lyorvs 

35s  ^eniifrice  ifial  made  fine  ieeif)  Ohsffionctble 

'ortder  Or  earn 


For  <£U*t)  sing 
4  beautifyitMj 

THE  TEETH 


*iat.w.  Vims 

PtRftcr 
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approved  by  the  best  den  hi  1  authorities 
for  over  fifty  years 


I.    W.    LYON  &  SONS,   Inc.,  530  West  27th  Street,   New  York 
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MOTORING    WD    VYIATION 

(  initialled 


A   Philadelphia   physician   with  a   grim 

humor  tried  an  odd  experiment 

which  proved  that  the  hardships  of  street 

ic  are  by  no  means  exclusively  with  the 

walking  public.     He  recently   soughl   out 

a  pi  al  chauffeur  of  the  common  or 

garden   variety,   bitched  a   blood-pressure 

the  arm  of  bis  subject,  and,  sitting 

be  front  »r,  waited  to  see 

what    happ.  a    driver   in   congested 

rip  from   Broad  and  Chestnut 

■office  and  from  the  post- 

Btal  ion,  on  a  Satur- 

afternoon,   the  blood-pressure  of  the 

soared.     It     moved     up 

iv  point  ous  tension  and  mental 

uncommon    to    the    ordinarj 

run  of  n  -  was  regisfr  n  d  for  the  firsl 

time  in  black  and  white. 


G  kSOl  1M.  "I  I  ONOMIZERS"  THAT 
DO   NO!    1»  ONOM1Z1 

BEWARE  of  Hi-    tabh  ts  and  powders 
labeled  "gasoline  economizers,"  warns 
:,-.  d   Advertising  ( Jlubs  of  the 
d.     A    reoenl    report    issued    h\    the 
ktion   declares   that    such   prepara- 
•  cl  in  reducing  i  he  quant  it  \ 

Of  tl  i  in-     Used    and    no   effect    "ii    its 

I  n  n  alitj .  we  an   told,  most  of 
•  conomizi  rs"  an   only  moth-balls, 
tording  t.>  / 

Th>     r«  port    credits    the    United    States 
Standards  at  Washington  with 
the  statement  thai  these  moth-ball  econo- 
iii.  appreciable  i  ff<  el  in  gh  ing 
gasoline  more  "pep,"  and  explains  thai  tes- 
timonial letters  used  bj    1 1  ■  *  -  manj  manu- 
ch  tablets  resull    from   the 
■  a  it  li  t  Ik   tabli  ts  the  maker 
ructions    concerning    the    ad- 
isolim    supply    for   the 

[1  i-  a  will-kin.  w  n  fact,  Bays  the  report, 

■  lotorista  u->    a  richer  mixture 

asoline  than  i-  real  1 3  necessarj   for  the 

1  ngine,  using  such  a 

i    the  car   will   Btarl    with 

ith   a    carbureter   adjusted 

f..r  a  ri'-h  mixl lire. 

•  of  the  commil  te<    is  addri  -1 
be  publiahi  •  ad  other 

odicals,   with   the   purpoa    «.r   warning 

■     1  .1    adv  .  1 
I     BUch    pr.  palatum-    and     thus 

raud   upon   their 
I  •   mi ni  ions  -.  \  eral  pri  parat 

idds  t  hat   '  •  ■  a  gn  al 

;  ■< >rt  proceeds: 

do    ii'.i    know    vv  In.  and 

•  miraculous 

nut  only 

-•II  the  -tutT  but  «ill  part  with  the  formula 

■i\  one  w  ho  ■  >  into  t  be  l.u-i- 

'I     thej     g<  t     'In  ir 

price   t'nr   it.     you   paj    tit't. «  n  dollar 

■  r    t  In     pri'-«     ma;,     be,    In    find    mil 
bow  easily  people  ma-,   be  gulled,  and  then 
coin  a  high-wounding  nam. .  invest  in  a 
quart  <>r  two  of  moth-balls,  and  enter  the 
indu  The  profits   are  figured  by  the 

a-  being  from  seven  hundred  to 
nine   hundred    i"  r   cent.,    which    i-    fairlj 

products,"    the    report 


•arc  sold  in  liquid,  powder,  or  tablet  form, 
usually  the  latter.  A  small  package  of  one 
hundred  tablets  retails  at  one  dollar.  It 
i-  advertised  as  a  substance  which: 

"  Eliminates  carbon. 

•"Banishes  ignition  trouble. 

••Pr.\  cuts  back-firing. 

"Gives  a  quick  pick-up. 

"Eliminates  skipping  and  missing. 

"Prevents  overheating  of  the  motor. 

'•Increases  gasoline  efficiency  anywhere 
from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

"These  claims  \ar,\  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  brazenness  of  the  advertiser, 
bm  the  foregoing  are  typical." 


A  TOUCH   A  DAY  MAKES  THE  AUTO 
LOOK  SPICK  AND  SPAN 

T  r  EEPING  an  automobile  looking  spick 
*■  *■  and  span  is  a  big  job,  and  different 
motor-owner-  handle  it  in  different  ways. 
Then  is  the  man  who  heroically  devotes  all 
his  Saturday  afternoons  and  all  his  rainy 
Sundays  to  going  over  his  machine  with  oil 
and  polish  to  make  il  shine.  Then  there  is 
the  man  who  "never  gets  the  time"  to 
touch  his  car.  but  is  always  yearning  for  an 
opportunity  when  he  can  "take  a  whole  day 
off"  to  put  it  in  fine  condition  from  bumper 
to  tail  light.  Neither  method  is  satisfac- 
tory. The  earnest  Saturday  and  Sunday 
worker  inav  succeed  in  keeping  the  old  boat 
looking  fairly  presentable,  but  he  is  a  slave 
to  his  automobile.  As  for  the  other,  his  car 
soon  becomes  a  frank  disgrace,  the  job  of 
putting  it  in  shape  gets  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  at  last  the  owner  in  despair  scraps  it 
and  digs  down  in  his  jeans  for  a  new  ma- 
chine. What  is  said  to  ben  much  better  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is  offered  by  Frederick 
( '.  Russell  in  American  Motorist  (Wash- 
ington). Briefly,  Mr.  Russell's  method  is 
to  "sneak  in"  the  time  it  takes  to  keep  up 

the  appearance  of  a  motor-car.      lb    says: 

M  \  stunl  i>  not  to  try  to  do  everything 
atom  time.     The  driver  who  starts  out  on 

a  holiday  claiming  he  will  do  this  and  that 
will  discover  when  the  clock  has  ticked 
away  precious  hours  of  driving  time  that 
In  ha-  accomplished  half  of  w  hat  lie  set  out, 
in.      The     work     becomes    a     mountain     the 

more  3 <>u  get  into  it. 

That    used   to  I"    my   method  of  wnrking 

when  I  firsl  started  driving,  but  one  daj   I 

tried    for    the    -port    of   il    to   see    how     many 

things  I  could  accomplish  simply  by  doing 
them  a  little  bit  every  day.  The  idea 
Bounded  good  to  me;  but  the  results  have 
been  unbelievable.  For  example,  1  he  verj 
firsl  daj  I  put  the  plan  into  operation'] 
round  thai  I  had  accomplished  the  following: 
When  I  went  for  the  car  in  the  morning 
I  did  nol  waste  time  wiping  off  the  dusl 
because  I  km  w  thai  after  leaving  il  on  the 

-treil  all  daj  my  work  would  lie  useless. 
Instead  of  jumping  into  t  he  machine,  how- 
ever. JUBI  a-  tin.  the  thing  Wire  supposed  lo 
run  on  hope,  I  upenl  live  minute--  polish- 
ing the  bumper,  bead-lights,  wind-shield, 
dash  ■  quipment,  and  hub  cap-.  The 
■har  and  my  trimmings  were 
getting  rusty.  Thi-  done.  I  took  out  my 
■ .  and  tightened  1  wo  of  the  fen- 
der-boltn  which  I  noticed  were  loose.    Then 


I  instructed  the  garage  man  to  pour  in  a 
quart  of  oil;  and  while  he  was  doing  this  I 
squirted  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  brake 
anchor  clips.  Two  minutes  later  I  drove 
out.  T  had  not  done  much,  to  be  sure. 
But  wait. 

That  very  afternoon  I  took  a  friend  with 
me  to  look  over  a  factory  about  ten  miles 
out  of  town.  As  we  wen-  passing  along 
Sixth  Street  he  remembered  Inning  an  ap- 
pointment with  some  one  whose  office  we 
were  just  then  approaching.  He  asked  if  1 
would  mind  wailing  a  moment.  When  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  however,  1  made 
it  a  point  to  ask  him  definitely  how  long  he 
intended  keeping  me  waiting.  At  fir^t  he 
gave  me  the  usual  vague  reply,  something 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  only  be  a  min- 
ute, etc.  That  didn't  go  with  me;  for  I 
could  make  good  use  of  the  time,  pro\  iding 
I  knew  just  how  many  minutes  1  would 
have  to  work  on.  Realizing  this  at  length. 
he  replied  that  we  could  make  the  limit  ten 
minutes.  Whereupon  we  each  went  our 
separate  ways;  he  to  his  appointment,  1  to 
the  lilling  station  two  squares  away.  While 
the  attendant  pumped  gas  I  busied  myself 
putting  air  into  the  rear  tires.  T  didn't  try 
lo  cover  all  Hie  tires  at  one  time.  You  see 
thai  isn't  my  way  of  doing  business  with 
the  car.  1  take  things  gradually — a  little 
bit  at  a  time,  as  they  say.  Hut  I  get  there 
just  the  same. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  1  noticed  my  water- 
pump  leaking.  I  was  about  to  reach  for 
my  wrench,  but  the  attendant  seemed  to 
know  whal  I  wanted  and  volunteered  to 
give  the  pump  packing  nut  a  few  turns  of 
his  own  accord.  Here,  then,  in  ten  min- 
utes' time  I  had  tilled  up  with  gas,  attended 
to  the  pressure  in  the  rear  tires,  and  stopt  a 
water  leak.  1  have  known  the  time  when 
1  would  sit  in  a  car  for  a  half  hour  when 
waiting  for  some  one,  all  the  while  wasting 
time  which  I  might  well  have  utilized  in 
grooming  the  machine.  That's  how  I  find 
time  lo  care  for  the  car.  I  simply  do  a 
little   work   every    chance    I    get    every   daj 

As  a  consequence  I  can  devote  spare  time 
to  actual  enjoyment   of  the  car  and  other 

I  hings. 

Mr.  Russell  has  it  figured  out  that  his 
method  of  keeping  up  a  car  is  like  that  of 
a  man  with  his  watch.  Each  day  it  needs 
attention,  but  so  little  that  it  isn't  notice- 
able. The  man  who  lakes  a  day  off  to  at- 
tend lo  his  car  is  like  the  owner  of  the  tall 
grandfather's  clock  who,  once  a  week,  has 
to  hunt  around  for  n  large  key,  mount  a 
Step-ladder,  and  spend  several  minutes  in 
winding    the    relic.      It    seems    that    all    the 

"extras"  required  by  Mr.  Russell  is  a  pair 

of  gloves.      As  he  says: 

I  wear  a  pair  of  washable  gloves,  I  he  kind 
we  used  to  buy  for  ten  cents.  However, 
whal  ever  you  are  charged  for  them  nowa- 
days, they  are  good  insurance  againsl  ruin- 
ing your  clothes.  For  this  reason  I  keep  in 
the  side-pocket  of  the  cjir  several  pairs. 
One  the  dirtiest,  of  course,  I  use  lor  the 
sorl  of  work  my  friends  found  me  doing. 
Another  I  use  when  changing  tires.  This, 
bj  tin  way,  has  come  in  bandy  when  try- 
ing lo  remedy  had  tire  luck  and  look  pre- 
sentable at  the  same  time.  The  best  pair 
I  use  when  polishing  the  body  of  the  car  or 
I  he  nickel.  II  never  pays  to  use  the  same 
gloves  for  everything,  because  once  you 
have  dabbled  in  the  grease  you  are  bound  to 
carry  it  to  parls  of  the  car  for  which  grease 
wa-  never  intended 
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"When  will  Tire  Waste  and 
Extravagant  Tire  Buying  End 


INHERE  are  signs  that  in- 
^  telligent  motorists  are 
•  beginning  to  give  more 
thought  and  care  to  the  selec- 
tion of  their  tires. 

The  trouble  has  been  that 
the  average  car  owner  accept- 
ed his  tire  losses  too  meekly — 
as  though  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it. 

As  one  new  make  of  tire 
after  another  came  on  the 
market  and  old  tires  worked 
up  new  selling  features  and 
talking  points,  car  owners  no 
sooner  got  through  buying 
one  make  of  tire  than  they 
began  to  look  around  for  a 
different  make. 

Ready  to  take  advantage  of 
all  this  shifting  of  trade  was 
the  irresponsible  dealer,  with 


his  makeshifts,  his  compro- 
mises, his  plausible  tire 
experiments. 

His  whole  attitude  was  one 
of  secrecy  and  evasion.  He 
believed  in  feeling  out  each 
individual  motorist's  weak- 
ness and  playing  to  that, 
rather  than  in  helping  every 
motorist  to  know  more  about 
tires. 

JjC  if*  5|C 

The  motorists  of  this 
country  have  stood  for  a  lot. 
They  are  beginning  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Going  to  the  good  dealer— 
the  man  who  is  winning  a 
greater  measure  of  public  con- 
fidence all  the  time— the  man 
who  believes  inthis  principle— 


Driving  a  car  on  a  flat  tire 
to  the  nearest  garage,  after 
a  blow-out  or  puncture,  is 
the  most  expensive  form  of 
locomotion  known.  Lacking 
a  spare,  the  flat  tire  should 
be  removed,  and  then  pro- 
ceed slowly. 


That  the  best  introduction  any 
tire  can  have  is  the  truth. 

Quality  is  the  basis  on  which 
his  business  is  founded.  And 
all  his  efforts  are  directed 
towards  encouraging  a  wider 
appreciation  of  quality. 

He  is  the  man  whom  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  backing  with  all  of 
its  resources. 

With  all  of  its  great  and 
wide  and  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience. Longer  and  more 
varied  than  that  of  any  other 
rubber  manufacturer. 
*      *      * 

Go  to  the  good  dealer  and 
get  a  legitimate  tire. 

For  you,  at  least,  tire  waste 
will  then  end. 


United  States  Tires 

Rubber  Company 


United  States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Tivo  hundred  and 
thirty- five  lirunches 
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Holeproof 


ffcxsii 


A  PPRAISING  eyes  look  to  the  hose  you  wear.  Let  this  fact  count  when  select- 
•**■  ing,  your  hose  and  your  choice  will  be  Holeproof.  These  are  the  hose- of 
quality — fine  in  texture,  rich  in  sheen,  &reat  in  wear.  Buy  them  by  name.  They 
cost  no  more  than  hose  of  uncertain  quality. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children  in  Pure  Silk,  Silk  Faced  and  Lusterized  Lisle. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list. 

HOLEPROOF      HOSIERY      COMPANY,      MILWAUKEE,      WISCONSIN 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont.  Cll    H,  Co 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


THE  "GOOD -ROADS   WOMAN"  BE- 
HIND  THE  JACKSON  HIGHWAY 

DOWN  in  Alabama  is  at  least  one 
woman  who  believes  in  the  new 
good-roads  religion,  and  who  is  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  expounding  the  doctrine 
and  bringing  converts  to  the  faith.  Miss 
Alma  Rittenberry,  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  called  the  most  famous  "good-roads" 
woman  in  the  United  States,  says  May 
Teressa  Holder  in  Motor.  It  was  she  who 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Jackson  High- 
way, which  was  publicly  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1911  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alabama  Daughters  of  1812.  The  road 
was  considered  to  be  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Andrew  Jackson's  military  triumph  and 
civic  achievement  in  redeeming  Alabama 
from  the  savages.  It  stretches  down  the 
Middle  Basin  from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  on 
to  New  Orleans,  and  traverses  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Thus 
it  was  planned  and  launched  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Rittenberry.  Of  the 
good-roads  promoter,  the  writer  says: 

Miss  Rittenberry  is  well  informed  about 
the  old  roads  and  trails  in  America,  and  is 
cognizant  of  almost  everything  that  ever 
happened  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail*  one  of 
the.  oldest,  the  beginning  of  which  was  in 
1520,  when  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nach) led  an  expedition  of  exploration  and 
conquest  from  Mexico  up  into  Kansas,  and 
which  in  1825  was  made  an  authorized  road 
by  Congress.  She  also  has  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation about  the  "Old  Post  Road"  in  New 
York,  famous  in  history,  and  about  the 
Nolichucky  Trace,  often  called  the  "Wilder- 
ness Road,"  and  which  led  through  the 
Waxhaw  settlement  on  the  Catawba  River, 
the  birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
James  K.  Polk.  And  she  can  tell  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  Natchez  Trace, 
which  Jackson  converted  into  a  military 
road. 

As  chairman  of  the  Jackson  Highway, 
Miss  Rittenberry  has  given  much  of  her 
time  and  thought  to  the  work.  Much  dis- 
cussion was  had  as  to  the  route  of  the 
Jackson  Highway,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
cided at  a  meeting  of  the  Jackson  Highway 
Association  that  the  main  line  to  New 
Orleans  would  go  over  the  old  Jackson 
military  road,  the  route  over  which  An- 
drew Jackson  returned  to  "The  Hermi- 
tage" after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the 
other  branch  going  over  a  portion  of  the 
Jackson  Trace  intersecting  the  main  line 
along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  coast.  Miss 
Rittenberry  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
interest  of  the  highway,  and,  several  years 
ago,-  nothing  daunting,  she  made  two  trips 
over  the  proposed  route,  paying  her  entire 
expenses  to  Chicago  and  return,  each  time, 
by  selling  a  copyrighted  picture  post-card 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  "The  Hermitage1." 

"The  women  of  America,"  says  Miss 
Rittenberry,  "who  are  the  greatest  monu- 
ment-builders in  the  world,  should  apply 
their  time  and  energy  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  memorial  highways  instead  of 
bronze  and  marble  statues.  There  can  not 
be  built  a  greater  or  finer  monument  to 
the  memory  of  man  than  a  national  high- 
way, a  monument  that  benefits  the  living 
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while  honoring  the  dead.  Our  efforts  have 
been  to  create  sentiment  and  arouse  inter- 
est in  the  building  of  this  highway,  con- 
necting the  lakes  and  the  gulf,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Andrew  Jackson ;  to  advocate  and 
by  example  push  a  policy  of  'road  educa- 
tion'; to  awaken  interest  in  the  cities  and 
country;  to  particularly  show  the  coming 
generation  the  value  of  roads  as  monu- 
ments. The  plan  of  building  was  from 
county  to  county,  State  to  State,  arousing 
enough  interest  along  the  selected  route  to 
get  the  counties  to  issue  bonds  and  repair 
the  old  North  and  South  turnpikes  and 
build  in  the  missing  links.  In  this  work 
we  have  been  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Director  of  Public  Roads.  It 
is  not  only  his  hope  but  belief  that  every 
State  will  eventually  adopt  a  system,  the 
most  important  essential  of  which  will  be 
the  Trunk  Line  Road  supplemented  by 
intercommunicating  roads,  in  which  a 
graduated  system  of  State  control  will  be 
exercised  and  which  will  receive  State  aid, 
according  to  their  importance.  In  all  pa- 
triotic organization  work  of  this  kind,  with 
no  financial  backing,  it  is  a  long-drawn-out, 
persistent  work,  and  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ence and  opposition  are  encountered. 

"In  the  South  we  need  the  influx  of  our 
neighbors  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
and  from  the  great  Northwest.  The  na- 
tional highways  throughout  the  country  are 
as  important  to  our  National  Government's 
prosperity  as  are  our  waterways  and  canals. 
To  me  the  Jackson  Highway  and  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  are  just  as  important  as  the 
Panama  Canal.  Good  roads  are  avenues 
of  progress,  the  best  proof  of  intelligence. 
They  aid  the  social  and  religious  advance- 
ment of  the  people ;  they  increase  the  value 
of  products;  they  are  the  initial  sources  of 
commerce  which  swell  in  great  streams  and 
flow  everywhere,  distributing  the  products 
of  our  fields,  forests,  and  factories;  their 
benefits  are  shared  by  all,  and  all  should 
contribute  to  them. 

"One  of  the  fine  features  of  good  roads 
is  the  benefit  the  rural  schools  derive  from 
them.  The  Trunk  Line  Road  should  be 
built  first,  then  it  will  be  supplemented  by 
intercommunicating  roads.  Every  lane  be- 
tween farms  will  be  improved,  then  we  will 
have  consolidated  school-houses.  The  li- 
brary and  reading-room  of  a  school  will  be 
the  library  and  reading-room  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Country  people  are  hungry  for 
good  literature.  With  an  established  school 
center  well  located  with  regard  to  roads 
and  accessibility,  churches  woidd  soon 
spring  up  near  by  and  the  location  become 
a  social  center.  When  this  condition  is 
brought  about  by  our  legislators,  voters, 
and  citizens,  we  can  readily  wipe  out 
illiteracy. 

"As  chairman,  I  interested  the  various 
commercial  bodies  in  the  different  cities 
through  which  the  Jackson  Highway 
passes.  In  nearly  all  of  the  cities  and  small 
towns  over  the  route,  I  was  supported  in 
my  work.  Nashville,  the  home  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  naturally  was  interested,  and  all 
the  way  down  the  old  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville turnpike  I  met  with  the  same  courtesy 
and  encouragement.  Twice  I  have  been 
over  the  road  discussing  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  work  with  those  along  the 
route.  It  was  an  unusual  work  for  ;i 
woman,  but  a  most  delightful  work  inas- 
much as  I  met.  many  charming  people, 
many  my  old  friends,  and  made  a  number 
of  new  onos." 

Aside  from  being  an  all-round  "good- 
roads"  woman,  Miss  Rittenberry  finds 
time  to  contribute  to  many  of  the  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers.  As  a  review  «v 
of  books  she  has  done  some  Splendid  work. 
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Here's  a  machine  "that  prints 
good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters. 
It  is  easy  to  operate — yoMr  office 
boy  or  stenographer  can  do  the 
work. 

H  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  type- 
written, handwritten,  drawn  or  ruled. 
Simply  write  the  form  on  a  stencil 
paper,  attach  to  the  machine  and  turn 
the  handle. 

It  Will  Pay  for  Itself 
in  10  Days 

The  Rotospeed  is  used  by  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  churches,  schools, 
banks,  lodges  and  the  United  States 
Government.  It  saves  92%  of  the 
cost  of  form  letters.  It  is  simple  in 
construction  and  easy  to  operate.  It 
prints  on  any  size  or  kind  of  paper, 
from  a  3  x  5  inch  card  to  an  8^2  x  10 
inch  sheet. 

Only  One  Model — 
$43.50  Complete 

There  are  no  accessories  and  no  higher 
priced  models.  The  original  cost  in- 
cludes full  equipment  and  sufficient 
supplies  for  printing  24  different  jobs. 
The  saving  on  this  much  work  alone 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Rotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  don't  employ  salesmen  nor  expert  dem- 
onstiators.  We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed 
in  your  own  office  on  trial.  The  machine 
must  sell  itself.  Let  us  show  you  how 
others  in  your  line  of  business  are  in- 
creasing profits,  saving  time  and  saving 
expense  in  the  Rotospeed  way.  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  or  pin  it  to 
your  letterhead. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  COMPANY 

444  E.  Third  St.        Dayton,  Ohio 

Mail 
Now 

THE  ROTOSPEED 
COMPANY 
444  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please    Bend    me,    without    obligation, 
details  of  your  free  tri.il  offer,   descrip- 
tive booklet   and  samples  of  work  printed 
on  the  Rotospeed. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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34*  Spartan  Double, 
operating  J  TOO  gallon  pump. 

KailroaJ  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


This  Drive  Demands  a  Spartan  Belt 


One  of  Graton  &  Knight's 
Standardized  Series — picked 
for  this  particular  place  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  particu- 
lar belt  for  the  job. 

From  the  hide  to  the  pul- 
ley, Spartan  leather  is  made 
for  special  work.  First  of  all, 
only  first  quality  center  stock 
leather  is  used;  then,  in  our 
own  tannery,  by  processes 
which  no  other  tanner  uses, 
the  leather  is  tanned. 

It  passes  through  the  fac- 
tory where  it  is  stretched — 
every  piece  receiving  in- 
dividual treatment  suitable  to 


its  characteristics.  Then  the 
belt  is  made — strong,  pliable, 
with  gripping  qualities  that 
prevent  waste  of  power 
through  slippage  and  shift- 
ing on  the  pulley  or  wheel. 

If  you  have  a  drive  where 
Spartan  should  be  used,  no 
other  belt  made  can  give  you 
the  same  service. 

If  you  haven't,  some  other 
of  the  Graton  &  Knight 
Standardized  Series  is  the  belt 
to  use.  Tell  us  your  belting 
conditions  and  we  will 
tell  you  the  belt  to  meet 
them. 


W rite  for  our  book,      Standa  rdized  Lea  the  r  Belting 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series       %& 

Leather  Belting* 

Tanned  by  us  for  bcltiruj  use  W^k 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


She  reviewed  Mary  Johnston's  first  books, 
"Prisoners  of  Hope"  and  "To  Have  and 
To  Hold,"  and  the  first  time  Mary  John- 
ston's photograph  appeared  in  a  magazine 
it  was  placed,  with  a  sketch  of  Miss  John- 
ston, by  Miss  Rittenberry.  "But,"  laugh- 
ingly said  Miss  Rittenberry,  "when  I 
asked  the  new  authoress  for  her  photo- 
graph to  be  used  with  my  story  about  her, 
I  had  to  make  a  solemn  vow,  and  'cross 
my  heart,'  that  I  would  not  place  it 
alongside  of  actresses.  Yet,  do  you  know, 
after  the  dramatization  of  'Audrey,'  which 
was  such  a  wonderful  success  with  beauti- 
ful Elinor  Robson  (now  Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont) in  the  leading  role,  Miss  Johnston 
and  Miss  Robson  became  close  friends  and 
were  frequently  seen  together  at  the 
theater." 

Miss  Rittenberry  is  a  Tennessean.  She 
Is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Southern 
Women  Writers.  "My  literary  efforts," 
she  says,  "have  brought  me  just  enough 
email  checks  to  urge  me  to  keep  on  wasting 
stamps  trying  to  land  a  big  one.  I  have 
been  climbing  hills  all  my  fife,  and  when  I 
reach  the  top  of  one  there  is  another  that 
looms  up  high  and  more  difficult  of  ascent, 
and,"  she  laughed,  "I  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  long  suit  is  boiling 
a  country  ham  and  making  a  Lady  Balti- 
more cake." 


MAKING  THE  TIRE  LAST  LONGER 

AS  an  automobile- owner,  3rou  are  inter- 
ested in  saving  tires — and  thereby  a 
lot  of  money.  Any  plan  that  has  this  in 
view  carries  its  own  recommendation,  for 
flat  tires  mean  a  flat  pocketbook,  and  a  flat 
purse  means  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things. 
F.  H.  Sweet  writes  in  The  American 
Motorist  of  an  experience  he  had  while 
running  on  a  newly  built  stretch  of  road, 
top-drest  with  stone  screenings.  Being  in 
a  hurry,  he  rattled  along  at  a  good  speed. 
For  five  miles  or  so  he  went  on  without 
trouble.  But  ten  miles  farther  there  was 
the  familiar  explosion.  A  tire  had  gone.  A 
little  later  another  tire  went,  and  this  kept 
up  until  all  four  tires  were  punctured. 
Now,  having  learned  well  at  some  cost,  the 
writer  goes  slowly  when  on  such  a  road,  or 
makes  a  detour.  It  takes  more  time,  but 
ho  saves  tires  and  monejr.  He  advises 
others  to  follow  his  example,  and  suggests 
further: 

Whenever  you  take  a  casing  off,  es- 
pecially an  old  one,  examine  its  interior 
surface  carefully  for  cracked  places  in 
the  fabric.  If  one  is  found,  slip  a  blow- 
out patch  under  it  when  you  put  the  tire  on. 

Non-skid  tires,  with  their  heavier  tread, 
should  be  used  on  the  rear  wheels  of  all 
cars;  the  strain  is  far  greater  back  there. 
When  the  casings  wear  thin,  they  can  be 
shifted  to  the  front  wheels,  or  carried  as 
extras,  while  new  non-skids  are  put  on  the 
rear  wheels.  A  little  cut  in  the  tire  doesn't 
alarm  us,  and  wo  let  it  go;  but  sharp  sand 
and  stone  chips  enlarge  it,  bit  by  bit,  until 
, — bang!  If  we  had  filled  the  cut,  using  one 
of  the  small  vulcanizing  outfits  that  are 
on  the  market,  we  would  have  added  many 
hundred  miles  to  the  life  of  that  tire. 
1  Many  inner  tubes  are  ruined  by  the 
sudden  application  of  the  brakes  after  a 


puncture  or  blow-out.  When  this  is  done 
a  heavy  strain  is  thrown  on  the  tire  when 
it  is  in  no  condition  to  resist  it,  and  the 
result  is  an  inner  tube  torn  beyond  repair. 
It  is  always  better  to  shut  off  the  power 
and  stop  the  car  slowly. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  motor-car  would 
be  greatly  increased  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  tires  can  be  successfully  repaired  to 
give  additional  mileage.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
profitable  or  not  to  have  tires  repaired. 
The  motorist  Avho  takes  his  tires  to  a  first- 
class  repair  man  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  saving  to  have  tires  repaired 
successfully.  The  motorist  who  takes  his 
tires  to  a  cheap,  inefficient  repair  man  is 
the  one  who  condemns  having  tires 
repaired. 

Whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  some, 
it  is  positively  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
that  it  pays  well  to  have  tires  renewed, 
provided  they  are  done  by  a  practical  man. 

A  dozen  years  ago  tire  repairing  was  a 
trade  of  a  very  exclusive  character.  Very 
few  could  repair  tires,  and  very  few  cared 
to  learn,  as  there  were  not  enough  cars  to 
offer  inducement,  and  there  was  not  very 
much  choice  between  good  and  bad  repair- 
ing. Conditions  have  changed.  The  mod- 
ern garage  has  already  installed  a  tire- 
repairing  outfit.  There  are  factories  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  vulcanizing  outfits,  and 
good  money  is  being  made  by  repairing 
tires — successfully. 

To  assist  the  garage  man  who  has  in- 
stalled a  tire-repairing  outfit  this  article 
is  submitted,  and  it  is  not  intended  for 
the  man  who  knows  it  all.  With  the 
approach  of  winter  many  motorists  lay 
up  their  cars,  and  the  tires  very  often  are 
in  need  of  repairs,  but  these  are  usually 
left  until  spring  before  they  are  attended 
to.  The  repair  man  should  help  to  cover 
up  this  winter  expense  by  getting  after  the 
motorists  of  his  neighborhood  to  let  him 
have  these  tires  to  repair  when  plenty  of 
time  can  be  devoted  to  them,  rather  than 
wait  until  the  busy  season  is  on. 

To  understand  tire  repairing  thoroughly, 
a  general  idea  of  the  construction  of  a  tire 
is  necessary,  and  this  will  be  dealt  with  first. 
The  tire  or  easing  is  made  from  two  sub- 
stances— rubber  and  cotton.  The  rubber 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  tire  is  usually 
of  two  grades.  One  is  tread  stock  and  the 
other  cushion  stock.  Tread  stock  is 
compounded  with  other  materials  to  make 
it  tough,  so  that  it  will  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  road,  which  would  not  be  pos- 
sible with  pure  stock.  Cushion  stock  is 
used  between  the  plies  and  under  the 
tread.  This  kind  of  rubber  is  of  a  finer 
quality  and  is  practically  pure. 

The  cotton  composes  the  body  of  the 
tire,  and  is  generally  long  staple  Sea 
Island  cotton,  woven  into  light  but  very 
strong  canvas,  after  which  it  is  run  through 
heavy  rollers,  which  are  fed  with  high- 
grade  rubber,  known  as  friction.  This 
rubber  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
fabric.  The  different  parts  of  the  tiro  are 
— tread,  breaker  strip,  cushion,  fabric,  side 
walls,  bead,  floating  flap.  The  tread,  as 
beforo  explained,  is  of  unusual  toughness 
and  resiliency  and  offers  a  most  determined 
resistance  to  the  abrasive  action  of  road 
and  puncturing.  The  breaker  strip  might 
be  described  as  the  buffer  strip,  as  its 
function  is  to  dissipate  tho  shocks  of  the 
road  before  they  reach  the  fabric.  The 
cushion  absorbs  the  shocks  and  acts  as  a 
padding  between  the  tread  and  the  fabric. 
Tho  fabric,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the 
body  of  the  tire,  and  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  rich  friction,  and  will  stand 
the    bending    action    under    the   weight    of 


the  car,  provided  the  proper  air  pressure 
is  kept  in  the  tire.  The  side  walls  are 
made  of  extra  tough  stock  and  insure  pro- 
tection to  the  fabric. 

The  bead  is  made  from  non-stretchablr 
stock,  and  is  designed  to  hold  the  casing 
to  the  rim.  The  floating  flap  is  to  pro- 
tect the  tube  from  being  pinched  between 
the  bead  and  the  rim. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  BUILD- 
ING A  GARAGE 

\  FINICKY  car-buyer  often  hesitates 
•^*-  for  days  over  some  little  point  when 
deciding  on  what  machine  to  purchase. 
Perhaps  the  steering-apparatus  doesn't 
exactly  suit  him,  or  he  finds  fault  with  the 
varnish,  or  the  color  scheme  of  the  up- 
holstery offends  his  esthetic  sense.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  gives  him  pause  until  he  can 
decide  the  momentous  matter.  When, 
after  long  consideration  and  mature  de- 
liberation, he  finally  acquires  a  car  that 
just  meets  all  his  requirements,  paying  a 
fancy  price  therefor,  it  happens  not  in- 
frequently that  that  same  critical  buyer  is 
perfectly  content  to  house  his  prize  in  a 
building  that  is  not  much  more  than  a 
shack.  It  reveals  a  peculiar  kink  in 
human  nature  that  a  man  will  pay  a  large 
sum  for  an  ornate  car  and  then  allow  it  to 
be  impaired  by  improper  housing,  but 
abimdant  experience  has  shown  that  such 
is  the  case — just  as  a  farmer  will  go  and 
invest  in  a  costly  piece  of  farm  machinery 
and  then  leave  it  in  the  field  until  the  next 
season  for  using  it  rolls  around.  In  an 
article  in  The  Motor-Owner  (London),  A. 
J.  McKinney  discusses  this  peculiar  trait 
of  car-owners  to  some  extent,  and  then 
goes  on  and  gives  some  hints  as  to  how  a 
garage  should  be  built  in  order  to  be  in 
reasonable  harmony  with  the  machine  it 
houses.  He  writes  under  the  assumption 
that  the  garage  either  is  to  be  built  or  else 
that  it  is  already  in  existence  and  needs 
to  be  improved.     To  quote: 

It  should  be  perfectly  feasible  to  enter 
the  motor-house  easily  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  either  direct  from  the  entrance 
gate  or  from  the  front  door  itself.  There 
should  be  no  need  to  have  to  reverse  in  a 
narrow  drive,  nor  should  the  approach  be 
on  a  steep  gradient. 

But  assuming  that  the  garage  is  well 
placed  and  not  too  near  the  dwelling-house, 
we  have  next  to  consider  the  building  itself. 
Is  it  to  be  a  garage  merely,  or  is  it  ad- 
visable, on  the  one  hand,  to  include  some 
sort  of  workshop  and  stores,  and,  on  the 
other,  accommodation  for  the  dri 
The  last-mentioned  point  is  obviously  one 
for  the  motorist  personally  to  determine, 
nor  is  it  vital  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
If,  however,  the  owner  is  at  a  loss  for 
accommodation  for  his  man  he  woidd  do 
well  to  give  thought  to  the  very  attractive 
little  bungalows  and  similar  tenements  that 
are  now  so  readily  obtained.  For  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  keeping  a  car  all 
to  itself  in  a  building. 

It  is  important  that   the  garage  should 

be  adequately  spacious.  Whether  there 
is  one  or  more  vehicles  there  should  1><- 
room  enough  about  them  for  a  man  to  pass 
easily— indeed,  suffioienl  space  to  work 
;tt    ease    from    all    sides    is    essential,    since 
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"I  Owe  Reo  $280" 


<J  That  was  the  remark  of  a  Detroit  business  man 
who  bought  a  Reo  Speed  Wagon  four  years  ago. 

*fl  Occasion  was  an  informal  gathering  of  business 
men  preliminary  to  a  big  meeting,  and  as  usual  the 
discussion  turned  to  motor  trucks,  the  relative 
merits,  efficiency  and  costs  of  the  various  makes. 

(Trucks  is  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  now- 
adays—the era  of  the  motor  truck  has  arrived). 

<j  "Our  practice  has  been  to  charge  off  25%  per 
annum  for  depreciation,"  he  explained.  "The  U.  S. 
Government  has  set  that  as  the  proper  figure — 
and  our  previous  experience  with  other  makes 
had  shown  it  was  not  excessive  by  any  means! 

On  that  basis  we  would  now  owe  the  maker 
of  our  Reo  Speed  Wagon  $280.00  for  having  de- 
livered to  us  a  truck  that  has  shown  that  much 
profit  in  the  four  years  it  has   been  in  service. 

<J  "Now  —  in  its  fifth  year  —  the  Speed  Wagon 
appears  to  be  in  just  as  serviceable  condition  as 
the  day  it  left  the  Reo  factory. 

1$  "Of  course  we  have  replaced  any  part  that 
needed  replacing  —  given  it  all  the  attention  it 
needed  at  any  time. 

CJ  "That  makes  its  record  the  more  remarkable — 
in  first  class  running  condition  today  it  still  has 
$280.00  to  its  credit  besides  having  earned  its  cost 
several  times  over  in  the  work  it  has  done". 

<J  Query — does  it  pay  to  experiment  with  a  truck 
of  lesser  proven  capacity  just  because  the  price 
is  also  less? 

*J  Buying  a  Reo  Speed  Wagon  you  are  dealing 
with  a  certainty. 


C°»]T  <ht  R«o  Uv.ar  Car  Co. 


REO     MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY    '/  LANSING,   MICHIGAN 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 
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even  the  best  of  oars  needs  occasional  ad- 
justments or  repairs. 

Good  overhead  clearance  is  another 
requisite,  particularly  so  at  the  garage 
entrance,  for  cases  have  occurred  of 
limousines  damaging  luggage,  ote.,  on  tho 
roof  against  tho  doorway  top.  Concrete, 
preferably  sloping  slightly  toward  a 
drainage  gutter,  makes  a  durable  floor, 
and  strips  of  asbestos  material  or  wooden 
gangways,  easy  to  remove,  can  be  laid 
alongside  the  car  to  keep  one's  feet  warm 
and  dry. 

Weather-proof  qualities  go  without  say- 
ing, and  tho  building  should  bo  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Moreover,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  wall  in  a 
position  so  that  it  can  be  connected  to  tho 
car's  exhaust  by  a  length  of  rubber  tubing. 
I  mention  this  only  too  frequently  over- 
looked item  because  of  cases  that  havo 
occurred  where  persons  havo  been  over- 
come by  tho  noxious  fumes  that  collect 
in  a  closed  building  when  the  engine  is 
running.  I  havo  still  vivid  memories  of  a 
particularly  malignant  attack  of  exhaust- 
induced  nausea  duo  to  this  cause  on  a 
cold  day. 

Adequate  artificial  lighting  is  another 
sine  qua  non.  For  this  purpose  electricity 
is  by  far  the  best  illuminant.  Acetyleno 
and  town  gas  are,  of  course,  useful  enough, 
but  they  bring  with  them  great  risks  of 
fire.  If  electricity  can  be  obtained  neither 
from  the  main  or  from  a  private  in- 
stallation, either  of  the  alternatives  can 
be  used  so  long  as  tho  naked  flame  is 
enclosed  in  sconces  or  glass  globes  let 
into  the  garage  walls  and  open  only  to  tho 
outer  air.  In  this  case,  however,  ono 
can  not  very  well  havo  the  very  essential 
portable  light;  and  an  electric  torch  is  the 
only  safe  substitute  for  inspecting  the  car's 
interior.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  feasible  to .  mako  uso  of  tho 
car's  storage-batteries  for  this  purpose. 

Buckets  filled  with  dry  sand,  handily 
disposed,  are  essontial,  also  a  water-supply 
and  drainage  that  does  not  communicate 
with  tho  houso  or  other  sewers.  Wo 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  also  that 
the  motor-house  doors  carry  an  exterior 
light  in  caso  of  failure  of  tho  car's  lamps 
on  a  dark  night.  These  might  oven  bo 
capable  of  being  switched  on  from  the 
en  Iran  co  gato. 

By  tho  way,  tho  garago  doors  offer  a 
little  problem  of  their  own,  tho  solution  of 
which  must  bo  left  to  suit  individual  cir- 
cumstances. In  ono  caso  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  doors  to  bo  in  two  halves, 
capable  of  sliding  sideways.  In  other 
cases  they  may  have  to  open  inward  or 
outward,  while  it  may  even  bo  necessary 
to  mako  each  half  fold  back  on  itself. 

A  garage  should  be  so  arranged  that  re- 
pairs to  the  machine  can  readily  bo  made 
in  it.  To  that,  end  special  appliances  aro 
needed.  These  and  other  equipment  ap- 
propriate for  the  building  that  houses  a 
car  are  discust: 

When  considering  heavy  repairs  to  a 
car  in  a,  private  garage  one  must  decide 
Let  ween   (lie   hest    met  hod  of  getting  at  its 

undi  i-  side.  1  do  not  recommend  the  once  . 
popular  pit,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  dry, 
petrol  vapor  is  liable  to  collect  in  it,  and 
il  is  not  easy  to  get,  out  of  hurriedly  in 
case  of  necessity.  Alternatively,  tho  car- 
might  be  raised  from  tho  ground  by  block 
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and  tackle,  but  this  plan  may  damage  the 
vehicle  and  is  not  advisable.  Far  better 
is  it  to  have  a  portable  ramp  or  flanged, 
inclined  boards,  up  which  the  car  can  be 
run,  either  frontward  or  backward,  to  a 
suitable  height,  with  stops  to  prevent  the 
car  from  overrunning.  Scotches  could 
be  used  to  keep  it  in  position,  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  room  between  the  planks 
for  the  man  to  work. 

An  admirable  garage  equipment  that 
has  been  suggested  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  portable  electric  light  on  a  long, 
flexible  lead,  a  bench,  a  small  lathe,  a 
drilling-machine  and  emery-wheel,  with  a 
small  electric  motor  to  energize  them, 
and  a  "Baby"  vulcanizer.  In  addition,  a 
6mall  charging  set  and  an  electrical  main- 
driven  tire  pump,  a  heating  system,  and 
hot  and  cold  water  supply  are  included. 

A  dark  cupboard  for  storing  tires  is  also 
advised;  likewise  lockers  for  clothes,  tools 
and  spares,  fire-fighting  appliances,  a 
linen  canopy  that  can  be  lowered  from  the 
roof  to  protect  the  car  from  dust,  and  a 
fire-proof  well  (to  comply  with  police 
regulations)  for  the  storage  of  petrol. 
Oil  and  grease  can  be  kept  in  a  small 
annex,  and  on  the  motor-house  walls  a  map 
of  the  district  and  a  blue-print  showing 
the  car's  lubrication  system  are  desirable. 


DOUBLE -DECKING  THE    STREETS  TO 
REDUCE  CONGESTION 

SO  serious  is  becoming  the  congestion  in 
our  larger  cities  that  we  may  soon  be- 
hold a  double-decked  street,  which  is  the 
latest  remedy  offered,  according  to  The 
Scientific  American.  Of  all  the  suggested 
plans,  none  would  be  so  immediately  effec- 
tive as  this  one,  we  are  assured.  The 
double-decking  of  a  street  would  at  once 
double  its  capacity,  since  it  would  not  only 
allow  double  the  amount  of  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic,but  would  permit  more  traf- 
fic to  pass  a  point  at  a  given  time  on  each 
level.    The  idea  has  received  some  support : 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  satisfied  that 
double-decking  is  practical,  and  it  is  going 
to  carry  out  a  work  of  this  character  in 
what  is  known  as  the  South  Water  Street 
improvement,  which  will  extend  for  several 
blocks,  or  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet,  along  South  Water  Street.  Sev- 
eral purposes  are  to  be  served,  the  first  of 
which  is  to  secure  a  new  east  and  west 
thoroughfare  on  the  margin  of  the  well- 
known  "loop,"  the  central  business  district 
of  Chicago,  which  will  serve  as  a  by-path 
for  heavy  traffic  which  now  crosses  the 
route.  Also,  it  will  avoid  interference  of 
east  and  west  trucking  traffic  with  normal 
north  and  south  traffic  over  the  river 
bridges.  Fronting  on  the  river,  it  will  nat- 
urally provide  freight-handling  facilities; 
and  also,  in  addition  to  separating  the  fast 
and  slow  traffic  and  increasing  traffic  capac- 
ity, there  are  certain  auxiliary  advantages 
secured  in  the  way  of  providing  parking 
accommodations  for  automobiles  and  the 
facilitating  of  the  delivery  of  freight  to 
adjacent  buildings  on  two  levels. 

All  heavy  motor-trucks,  trolley,  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  would  be  confined  to 
the  lower  level,  the  upper  deck  being  re- 
served for  light  motor-trucks  and  automo- 
biles. The  absence  of  tracks  would  make 
it  possible  to  utilize  the  center  of  the  upper 
roadway  for  tho  parking  of  automobiles — 
an  arrangement  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  who  use  their 
machines   to   reach    their   business   offices. 
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LEE  tires 

smile 
at  miles 


Puncture  Proof  Tires 


THOSE  little,  case-hardened  steel 
discs  that  make  Lee  tires  puncture- 
proof,  are  individually  embedded  in  pure 
rubber. 

Three  layers  of  them,  separated  by 
heavy  rubberized  fabric,  are  built  into 
every  Lee  Puncture-proof  tire,  whether 
"Cord"  or  "Fabric",  protecting  the 
carcass,  as  well  as  the  tube,  against 
perforation. 

Here,  then,  to  the  limit  of  mileage 
is  added  the  limit  of  protection.  The 
peer  of  every  tire  in  the  one,  the  su- 
perior of  all  in  the  other. 

Any  Lee  dealer — and  there  are  Lee 
representatives  everywhere — will  fit  your 
car  with  the  Lee  tires  best  calculated  to 
give  you  greatest  satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  "Lee"  name  in  your  telephone  book 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  <*~>  245  Wesft  55  th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


FACTORIES 
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The  only  safety  razor 
that  eliminates  the 


three  great  drawbacks 
of  shaving 

the  scrape  and  pull  caused  by  dulling  blades 

the  waste  of  throwing  blades  away 

the  annoyance  and  waste  of  time  in  cleaning 


AL 


Unstropped 


Stropped 


How  stropping  sharpens 
a  razor  edge 

Seen  under  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass  an 
unstropped  razor  blade 
looks  like  a  saw  edge. 
Stropping  keeps  the  tiny 
teeth  of  the  blade  in  perfect 
alignment  —  provides  a 
smooth,  keen  edge  for 
every  shave. 


LL  those  different  razors  you  have  tried — 
has  any  of  them  eliminated  all  of  these 
drawbacks  of  shaving? 

How  soon  does  your  razor  blade  grow  dull 
and  begin  to  pull?  How  often  must  you  throw 
the  blades  away?  How  much  time  do  you  lose 
cleaning  and  adjusting? 

Discomfort,  expense  and  wasted  time — these 
are  the  three  drawbacks  of  shaving.  Count  the 
few  really  fine  shaves  you  have  had  in  the  past 
week.  Think  of  the  "  grouches "  you've  had 
before  breakfast  from  an  unstropped  blade. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  saw  teeth  form  the  cutting 
edge  of  your  razor.  On  a  freshly  stropped  blade 
they  are  arranged  in  perfect  alignment  and  cut 
smoothly  and  cleanly.  But  after  one  or  two 
shaves  they  become  bent  and  twisted  by  contact 
with  your  beard.  Then  they  catch  and  pull 
the  tiny  hair  follicles  and  scrape  the  skin. 

So  easy  to  bend  out  of  alignment,  so  irritating 
unless  straightened  back  into  a  keen  cutting 
edge,  these  little  teeth  are  the  starting  point 
of  all  your  shaving  troubles.  That  is  why 
stropping  is  the  real  secret  of  shaving  comfort. 

Built  right  into  the  frame  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  remarkable  self-stropping 
device.  It  is  designed  especially  to  smooth  these 
little  teeth  quickly  and  automatically  back  into 
line.  It  frees  you  for  good  from  the  scrape  of 
dulling  blades— from  the  waste  of  throwing  blades 
away — from  all  annoyance  in  cleaning.  Neither 
for  sharpening  nor  cleaning  is  it  necessary  to 
take  the  razor  apart  or  remove  the  blade.  With 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  you  eliminate  the  three 
great  drawbacks  of  shaving. 
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A  safety  razor  and  a  stropping  device 

combined  in  one 


To  resharpen  the  AutoStrop  Razor  blade  you 
slip  the  specially  prepared  strop  right  through 
the  razor  head — then  pass  the  razor  back  and 
forth  along  the  strop.  The  blade  turns  over, 
then  slaps  down  on  the  strop  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  just  as  the  blade  of  a  straight  razor  does 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  barber.  No  skill  is 
needed.  In  ten  seconds  you  have  a  new,  sharp 
shaving  edge. 

This  unique  stropping  device  makes  it 
possible  to  guarantee  500  clean,  comfortable 
shaves  from  each  dozen  blades. 

To  clean  the  AutoStrop  Razor  simply  release 
the  blade  and  hold  it  under  the  water  faucet. 
Rinse  and  dry — that's  all  there  is  to  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  reassemble 
— you  don't  even  remove  the  blade. 

The  same  lever  that  releases  the  blade  also 
adjusts  it  for  close  or  medium  shaving.  At  a 
touch  of  your  thumb  you  can  instantly  set  the 
blade  for  the  kind  of  shave  you  want. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only  safety 
razor  that  can  give  you  all  the  comfort  of  a 
fresh  blade  every  day.  It  ends  the  many 
shaving  troubles  due  to  dull  or  dulling  blades 
— "  pull,"  aftersmart,  wasted  time.  Morning 
after  morning  it  gives  you  a  smooth,  quick, 
comfortable  shave  with  a  keen,  freshly  stropped 
edge. 

Don't  put  up  any  longer  with  the  scrape  and 
smart  of  unstropped  blades.  Begin  tomorrow 
to  get  the  comfort  of  a  new,  sharp  shaving  edge 
every  morning. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
trial  plan. 


/4uto£trop 
Razor 

— skarpms  itself 


On  razors,  strops,  blades,  etc.,  hereafter  manufactured  by 
us  we  shall  apply  the  trademark  "Valet"  in  addition  to 
the  trademark  "AutoStrop"  as  an  additional  indication 
that  they  are  the  genuine  products  of  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  Company,  New   York. 


No  skill  necessary 


No  skill  in  stropping  is  needed 
to  renew  the  fine  keen  edge  of 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through  the 
razor  head  and  pass  the  razor 
back  and  forth  along  the  strop. 
You  don't  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart  nor  even  remove 
the  blade. 


Like  the  leaf  of  a  book 


The  AutoStrop  Razor  blade 
opens  for  cleaning  like  the  leaf 
of  a  book.  To  clean,  simply 
rinse  and  dry.  No  parts  to 
unscrew — nothing  to  take 
apart  and  reassemble.  The 
same  lever  that  releases  the 
blade  also  adjusts  it  for 
for  close,  medium  or  light 
shaving. 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


"Unusual.7  Absolutely!  Yet 
it's  merely  a  matter  of  por- 
traying the  bow  ties.  Pic- 
tures sell  goods — if  they  are 
faithful  pictures/' 

IT  took  FoldwelPs 
specially  prepared 
surface  to  bring 
out  faithfully  the  colors 
used  on  the  mailing 
piece  pic  tured  here.  And 
it  took  FoldwelPs  re- 
markable strength  to 
hold  at  the  seven  re- 
peated folds — each  one 
weakened  by  die  cut- 
ting. More  remarkable 
still — no  cracks  appear- 
ed at  the  folds  to  de- 
face the  impressions 
which  portray  silk  cloth. 

Faithful  visualization! 
Better  results  in  direct 
advertising. 


Chicago  Paper  Co. 

Mtitiufuiturers 

804  S.   Wells  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL* 

Nationally  Oisirihut<-<i 


Foldwell's  long,  strong 
fibres  and  rag  base  make 
it  an  unusually  strong 
printing  paper.  Thou- 
sands of  advertisers  de- 
pend upon  this  strength 
to  carry  their  sales  mes- 
sages clean  and  whole  to 
their  prospects.  Learn 
what  Foldwell  will  do 
for  you  by  sending  for 
our  booklet,  "Paper  as 
a  Factor  in  Modern 
Merchandising." 


COATKI)    '      COATED    C.   COATF.I>       c. 
WRIT1MU      1X\i>i>\^    1  roVKR        » 


Tho  upper  dock  would  extend  down  the 
erosstown  streets  at  the  more  congested 
centers;  elsewhere,  access  would  be  had 
by  means  of  inclines.  These  would  bo  less 
than  half  the  width  of  the  side  streets;  tho 
ramps  for  down-town  traffic  leading  west 
and  those  for  up-town  traffic  to  the  east. 

Now  all  of  these  advantages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  pertaining  to  river-front- 
age, would  be  secured  if  the  same  method 
of  double-decking  were  applied  at  some  of 
our  most  congested  centers,  say,  on  Broad- 
way, Fifth  Avenue,  and  certain  of  New 
York's  cross-town  streets.  By  judicious 
cooperation  of  the  engineer  and  tho  archi- 
tect, the  upper  deck  could  bo  so  laid  out  as 
to  avoid  the  unsightly  constructions  which 
form  our  elevated  railroads.  An  obvious 
suggestion  looking  to  this  end  would  be  to 
build  the  supporting  columns  and  floor- 
lien  ms  in  a  series  of  flat  arches  and  encase 
the  whole  in  white  glazed  tcrra-eotta.  For^ 
lighting  the  lower  deck  or  street  level,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  reserve  the  upper 
deck  for  light  automobile  traffic  and  fill  in 
the  floor  from  curb  to  curb  with  a  heavy 
design  of  skylight  construction  similar  to 
that  now  used  on  passenger  sidewalks. 
Heavy  trucking  would  be  relegated  to  tho 
lower  deck  at  street  level.  An  incidental 
advantage  of  this  system  would  bo  that  tho 
store  frontage  along  the  street  would  at 
once  bo  doubled,  since  property-owners 
would  readily  appreciate  the  advantago  of 
having  additional  window  display  on  tho 
second  floor.  Another  and  very  practical 
advantago  would  bo  that  the  lower  deck 
would  afford  a  completely  sheltered  thor- 
oughfare in  rainy  weather  and  during  the 
snows  and  frosts  in  the  winter-time. 


SOME  QUIRKS  OF  THE  LAW*  AS 
APPLIED   TO   THE  AUTOMOBILE 

HOW  far  the  owner  of  an  automobile 
is  legally  responsible  for  accidents 
resulting  from  the  use  of  his  car,  whether 
by  himself  or  by  some  one  else,  depends,  as 
everything  else  in  law  depends,  on  tho  cir- 
cumstances entering  into  the  caso.  If  a 
motorist  who  has  too  often  refreshed  him- 
self from  a  bootlegger's  bottle  collides  with 
;i  railroad  engine  he  can  not  recover  dam- 
ages, even  tho  the  engineer,  too,  may  have 
been  at  fault  in  disregarding  signals.  A  few 
interesting  instances  of  cases  that  have  been 
brought  into  court  are  given  by  tho  legal 
correspondent  of  the  New    York  Herald: 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  Now  York 
(  ourl  of  Appeals  it  is  shown  that  a  boy 
was  injured  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
which  was  being  carried  in  a  municipal 
automobile.  The  dynamite  was  about  to 
be  used  in  an  attempt  to  recover  a.  body 
believed  1o  be  lying  in  a-  near-by  stream. 
A  number  of  people  were  gathered  around 
the  car  to  watch  the  proceedings  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  The  city  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  legal  safeguards  govern- 
ing the  transfer  of  explosives  through  the 
Streets,  and  this  was  the  ground  upon 
which  a  claim  was  filed  by  the  boy— one  of 
the  injured  spectators.  The  court,  decided 
that  the  city  was  responsible  in  damages 
for  the  consequences  of  the  explosion. 

In  deciding  this  case  the  court  calls  at- 
tention to  the  general  rules  of  law  govern- 
ing the  right,  of  loiterers  and  spectators  in 
i  In    public  streets  to  damages  from  a  city 
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for  injuries  received  through  automobile 
accidents  thereon.  It  cites  the  case  of  the 
improper  use  of  a  street  for  an  automobile 
race.  In  such  a  case  spectators  who  con- 
gregate for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
race  have  no  claim  against  the  'city  if  they 
are  injured  by  one  of  the  machines,  while  a 
passer-by  at  the  time  would  have  a  claim 
if  he  were  injured.  The  distinction  is  made 
between  people  who  knowingly  congregate 
in  a  public  place  through  design  and  those 
who  loiter  there  when  they  happen  to  be 
passing.  The  former  must  take  the  risk 
incident  to  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  the 
latter  are  entitled  to  damages  for  the  un- 
foreseen consequences  of  their  curiosity, 
provided  they  are  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  when  they  discover  the  dangers 
of  their  situation. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  distinction  is  not 
drawn.  Neither  class  of  persons  is  per- 
mitted to  claim  damages  there  from  a  city 
under  the  conditions  stated. 

In  a  recent  Alabama  case  an  automobile 
seized  by  the  sheriff  for  unlawful  use  in  the 
transportation  of  liquor  had  been  purchased 
by  the  owner  on  the  conditional  sale  plan. 
After  the  seizure  but  before  the  final  act  of 
condemnation  under  the  law  a  friend  of  the 
owner  paid  up  the  mortgage  on  the  car  and 
then  filed  a  claim  to  the  car.  He  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  improper  use  of  the 
car.  His  claim  to  the  car  was  denied. 
The  car  was  then  sold  and  the  proceeds 
came  before  the  court  for  distribution. 
The  owner's  friend  now  claimed  reimburse- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  paid 
by  him.  Altho  the  amount  realized  at  the 
sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  this  claim  and  all 
expenses,  the  court  held  that  the  unlawful 
conduct  of  the  owner  prevented  payment 
of  the  friend's  outlay.  As  his  claim  was 
based  upon  his  attempt  to  save  the  car 
from  the  consequences  of  its  owner's  viola- 
tion of  law,  he  had  to  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects as  acting  in  behalf  of  the  owner. 
This  placed  him  on  a  parity  with  the  owner 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Where  a  trucking  contractor  hires  his 
trucks  together  with  his  chauffeurs  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  one  of  the  chauffeurs  is  in- 
jured while  loading  a  truck  for  the  hirer,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  employer  of  the 
chauffeur  or  the  hirer  of  the  truck  should  be 
haled  before  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  or  other  similar  body  having 
power  to  award  compensation  in  such  cases. 
The  question  has  arisen  recently  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Massachusetts.  In  both 
States  the  courts  agree  that  the  tribunal 
has  power  to  award  compensation  against 
either  party,  and  that  the  decision  on  the 
question  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract  of  hiring.  If  the  owner  of  the 
trucks  retains  full  control  of  the  chauffeurs 
he  is  the  party  to  be  charged  with  the  com- 
pensation. If  the  control  of  the  chauffeurs 
is  delegated  to  the  hirer,  this  renders  the 
latter  liable  as  if  he  were  the  employer. 

In*a  recent  Indiana  case  it  appeared  that 
an  automobile  was  driven  into  a  moving 
train  at  a  street-crossing.  The  occupants 
of  the  car  were  all  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  All  were  injured.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  train  approached 
the  crossing  without  giving  the  required 
signals.  Admittedly  the  driver  of  the  car 
had  no  claim,  because  of  his  own  contrib- 
utory negligence.  A  female  guest  in  the 
car,  however,  claimed  damages  against  the 
railroad  for  her  injuries.  The  court  de- 
cided that  her  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  driver,  together  with  her  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants, placed  her  in  no  better  position  be- 
fore the  law  than  the  former,  and  that 
therefore  her  claim  could  not  be  sustained. 


Symphony  in  Colors 


GAYETY,    sadness,  longing,  romance,  adoration 
— all  the  changing  moods  of  an  artist's  soul — 
are  expressed  in  the  blending  of  sounds  that 
make  the   great  musical  symphonies  or  in  the  colors 
piled    on   canvas   to  make   masterpieces   in  painting. 


Just  as  music  affects  our 
senses,  so  it  is  with  colors — 
either  can  lull  and  comfort  or 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  great  over-powering  sym- 
phony would  be  too  disquiet- 
ing for  daily  hearing.  The 
cheap,  tinkling  melody  wearies 
us  with  repetitions. 

But  there  are  those  chosen  few 
melodies — just  as  there  are 
colors — of  which  we  never  tire. 
These  are  linked  by  a  grateful 
memory  for  their  associations 
with  happy  times. 


other — no  monotony  of  tone 
— yet  a  perfect  symphony  of 
color  as  a  whole. 

Each  has  the  design  master- 
piece of  the  rarest  and  finest 
of  the  Orientals. 

In  some  the  Oriental  colorings 
are  rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  others  changes  have  been 
made  to  accord  with  your 
particular  color  preference — 
to  enable  you  to  'give  to  your 
home  that  personal  expres- 
sion of  the  true  comfort  that 
comes  from  colors  that  corn- 


sweetest  music  in  the  world 
is  to  another  just  music. 
What  to  you  is  a  blending 
of  colors  exactly  as  you  like 
them  is  to  another  just  so 
many  colors  put  together — 
not  a  symphony. 


stricted  color  choice  of  an 
Orient  tribe. 

Yet  all  that  is  truly  exquisite 
in  Oriental  Rugs  is  faithfully 
reproduced  in  these  American- 
made  floor  coverings. 


Their  beauty  of  design  and 
Each  of  us  has  a  preference.  coloring  costs  you  nothing. 
And  it  is  to  suit  these  varied  You  pay  for  the  materials 
preferences  that  Whittall  Rugs  which  are  of  the  best — work- 
are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  manship  which  has  no  equal 
colors — exquisite    harmonious     — which  gives  you  extremely 


chords  of  color  blended  into 
one  definite  color  motif — so 
skilfully  that  you  can  place 
one  Whittall  Rug  on  end  to 
another,  and  the  eye  is  never 
offended  by  contrasts  that 
make  discords. 

Yet  each  rug  is  different. 

Walk  on  Whittall  Rugs 
through  the  rooms  of  homes 
where  they  are  used  exclu- 
sively, and  you  will  be  charmed 
by  this  pleasing  change  from 
one  color  motif  to  another— 
colors  that  melt  one  into  an- 


long  wear. 

May  we  not  send  you  a  book 
describing  them?  It  is  called 
"Oriental  Art  in  Whittall 
Rugs,"  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors — free  for  the  asking. 

M.  J.  Whittall  Associates 

280  Brussels  St.        Worcester,  Mass. 


Perhaps  what   to  you   is  the      fort  you — not  merely  the  re-  j 


I 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


The  Onlv 

*   Non  Set 

Automatic 

Stop 

Nothing  to  move 
Or  set  or  n 
J  *•  t    start    the 

■       . 

•    Colu 


Hear  this  great  Columbia  Record  of  Carmen's  fa- 
mous "Habanera,"  sung  by  the  new  exclusive  Columbia 
artist-  Jeanne  Gordon,  the  American  contralto  who 
made  such  a  sensation  last  year  at  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Opera.  This  record  played  on  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  will  convey  to  you  all  of  Gordon's  witchery, 
all  of  her  charm,  her  mocking  tones,  caressing  caden- 
ces, notes  light  as  air  and  her  laughing  lilt. 

Any   Columbia  dealer  ui/l  zia-lly  let 
you  play  this  record — No.  49858 — $t.50. 

COLUMBIA   GRAP!  iOPI  JONE  CO.,  New  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Exclusive 

Columbia 

Opera  Artists 

UARRIENTOS 

GARDEN 

*  iORDON 

HACKETT 

I.AZARO 

MACBETH 

MARDONES 

PONSELLE 

KOMAINE 

ROTHIER 

STRACCIAR1 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS  ACCEPTS  THE   UNIVERSE 


TO  have  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
in  our  peculiar  corner  of  the  universe 
and  still  be  able  to  say,  with  valiant  con- 
viction, that  it  is  the  best  possible  world, 
and  the  "people  in  it  are  the  best  possible 
people,"  is  no  small  achievement.  And 
when  it  is  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
Burroughs  who  makes  this  assertion,  the 
augument  calls  for  a  careful  hearing,  what- 
ever one's  point  of  view  may  be.  To  very 
many  people,  indeed,  Burroughs  speaks  as 
one  having  authority;  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or,  per- 
haps better,  the  Greek  sage  whose  disciples 
held  him  almost  a  demigod.  Now,  in  his 
collection  of  essays  on  "Accepting  the 
Universe,"  he  has  put  together  a  statement 
of  modern  scientific  pantheism,  or,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  it,  "Naturism,"  and  the 
practical  outcome  of  this  attempt  "to  jus- 
tify the  ways  of  God  to  man  on  natural 
grounds,"  is  the  conclusion  that  "  the  uni- 
verse is  good  and  that  it  is  our  rare  good 
fortune  to  form  a  part  of  it." 

"Religion,"  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  "as  the 
world  has  so  long  used  the  term — that 
human  mixture  of  fear,  reverence,  super- 
stition, and  selfish  desire — has  had  its  day." 
In  place  of  it,  in  lieu  of  any  "revelation" 
and  any  idea  of  a  personal  God  existing 
outside  of  or  apart  from  the  world  and 
creating,  directing,  or  planning  things,  he 
asks  us  to  face  "the  reality  as  science  shows 
it  to  us,"  and  admit  that  to  the  finite  mind 
(the  only  mind  we  have)  anything  apart 
from  scientific  truth  is  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
argument.  It  is  no  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  current  agnosticism,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  mental  attitude  of  many  to-day. 
But  his  deduction  from  it  of  a  radical,  even 
militant,  optimism,  an  invincibly  cheerful 
feeling  that  all  is  for  the  best  despite  the 
appearance  of  evil — wars,  pestilence,  greed, 
lust,  cruelty,  and  stupidities — that  is  dif- 
ferent, and  of  some  novelty  in  his  presen- 
tation of  it.  Nor  does  he  shirk  anything, 
or  try  to  dodge  the  problem  of  evil.  Says 
he: 

"  The  naturist  must  see  all  things  in  the 
light  of  his  experiences  in  this  world.  He 
experiences  no  miracles;  he  sees  the  cosmic 
energy  as  no  respecter  of  persons;  he  sees 
the  rains  falling  alike  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust;  he  sees  the  vast,  impartial, 
undiseriminating  movements  of  Nature  all 
about  him;  he  learns  that  the  land  can  not 
sustain  life  without  the  fertilizing  rains, 
yet  he  beholds  the  clouds  pouring  out  their 
bounty  into  the  sea  just  as  freely  as  upon 
land;  he  beholds  the  inorganic  crushing  the. 
organic  all  about  him,  and  yet  he  knows 
that  the  latter  is  nothing  without  the  former. 
If  God  and  the  universal  cosmic  forces  are 
one,  how  surely  is  God  on  both  sides  in  all 
struggles,  all  causes,  all  wars,  righteous 
and  unrighteous!" 

Yet,  he  maintains,  the  naturist  is  not 
overwhelmed  or  bewildered ;  he  can  recon- 
cile  the  contradictions.  This  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  getting  far  enough  away  from  any 
particular  portion  of  the  universe  to  see 
the  thing  as  a  whole,  or,  at  least,  to  see  as 
much  of  it  as  our  limited  vision  can  encom- 
pass. The  scheme  of  things,  if  we  must 
call  it  a  scheme,  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 
The  dark  spots  do  not  matter,  if  you  get 
them  in  the  right  perspective.     "In  the 


curve  of  the  moon's  disk,"  says  he,  "all 
broken  or  irregular  lines  of  the  surface  are 
lost  to  the  eye — the  wholeness  of  the  sphere- 
form  subordinates  and  obliterates  all." 
So,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  far  enough 
off  to  see  nothing  but  the  sphericity 
of  it. 

The  individual  does  not  matter;  it  is 
only  the  good — if  it  is  to  be  called  good — 
of  the  whole  that  counts.  This  individual, 
any  selected  atom,  is  only  a  momentary 
form  of  a  bit  of  the  world-stuff.  Its  ap- 
parent death  is  only  a  change,  a  resolu- 
tion of  elements  into  a  new  combination. 
It  is  the  growth  of  the  whole  that  mat- 
ters. And  herein  he  finds  satisfaction. 
Thus— 

"  I  behold  the  great  scheme  of  evolution 
unfolding  despite  all  the  delays  and  waste 
and  failures,  and  the  higher  forms  appear- 
ing upon  the  scene.  I  see  on  an  immense 
scale,  and  as  clearly  as  in  a  demonstration 
in  a  laboratory,  that  good  comes  out  of 
evil;  that  the  impartiality  of  the  Nature 
Providence  is  best;  that  we  are  made 
strong  by  what  we  overcome;  that  man  is 
man  because  he  is  as  free  to  do  evil  as  to 
do  good;  that  life  is  as  free  to  develop 
hostile  forms  as  to  develop  friendly;  that 
power  waits  upon  him  who  earns  it.  .  .  . 
Life  would  be  tasteless  and  insipid  with- 
out pain  and  struggle  and  disappointment. 
.  .  .  The  stars  send  their  influences,  the 
earth  renews  itself,  the  brooding  heaven 
gathers  us  under  its  wings,  and  all  is  well 
with  us  if  we  have  the  heroic  hearts  to 
see  it." 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  man  is 
the  center  of  the  universe,  or  that  the  world 
exists  for  him  any  more  than  he  exists  for  it. 
The  air  is  not  made  for  us  to  breathe; 
rather,  we  have  grown  lungs  because  there 
was  air  eons  before  life  was.  "In  short," 
says  he,  "nature  is  the  primary  fact  and 
the  forms  and  organs  of  life  the  secondary 
fact."  Life  adapts  itself  to  the  inorganic, 
and  thrives  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
such  adaptation.  Man  is  but  a  part  of  the 
whole;  a  part  of  God  or  Nature,  whichever 
you  prefer  to  call  the  Totality.  And  Mr. 
Burroughs  finds  ground  for  his  optimism 
in  the  vast  possibilities  of  the,  perfection  of 
these  adaptations.  "We  are  embosomed 
in  the  Eternal  Benificence  whether  we  de- 
sire it  or  not.  ...  To  feel  at  home  on  this 
planet,  and  that  it  is,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  best  possible  world,  I  look  upon  as  the 
supreme  felicity  of  life." 

The  best  possible  world,  that  is,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone.  But  it  is  growing  better  tho 
we  can  not  imagine  any  ultimate  end  or 
aim,  or  conceive  an  end  at  all,  any  more 
than  we  can  think  of  a  beginning.  The 
universe  was  not  created ;  it  is.  The  world 
as  we  know  it  is  doomed  to  change,  but  to 
what  aim,  if  there  bo  any  aim,  we  can  not 
know.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  we  are 
"at  home"  here  and  now,  and  that  wo  are 
capablo  of  adapting  life  to  surrounding 
conditions,  and  also  capable  of  growth. 
"This,"  he  admits,  "may  be  a  chilling 
gospel.  .  .  .  But  how  can  we  deny  it? 
Can  wo  refuse  to  face  it?  "  And  he  believes 
that  if  we  do  face  it,  with  rationally  ad- 
justed cosmic  and  natural-universal  stand- 
ards, we  may  do  so  not  merely  with  equa- 
nimity, but  even  with  "supreme  felicity." 
("Accepting  the  Universe."  By  John  Bur- 
roughs.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 


HTHE  matchless  VENUS  Pencils, 
1  known  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  for  their  smooth,  satin-like 
leads  represent  the  acme  of  excel- 
lence in  pencils.  Perfect  for  any 
purpose. 

17  Black  Degrees 

For  bold,  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing  and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean,  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H-5H.6H 

For  delicate,  thin  lines 

7H-8H-9H 

For  general  writing  the  most  popular 

degree  is  "HB" 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .         .     $1.00 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.      .        .     $1.20 

Also  3  Copying  degrees  for  indelible  use: 

"Venus 

Everpointed 
PENCIL  849 

An  "ever  ready"  VENUS 
pencil,  never  shorter,  no 
sharpening  necessary.  Made 
in  14  degrees— 3B  to  9H — 
a  holder  for  each  degree. 

849.  VENUS  Everpointed  Pencils, 
any  degree,  each     .      .     .40 

842.  Refill  leads  for  849,  any  de- 
gree, box  of  six     .     .     .     .60 


Venus  Pocket 
Pencil,  No.  839 

Short,  to  fit  vest  pocket  or 
shopping  bag;  everpointed. 
For  HB  (medium)  lead  only. 

L  839.    VENUS  Pocket  Pencil,   HB 
degree,  only,  each      .      .      .25 
^857.     Refill  leads  for  839,  HB  de- 
gree, per  doz 60 

At  all  stationers  and  stores 

American    Lead 
Pencil  Co. 

22.U  ilthAvcNewYork 
und  London,  Eng. 


831* 


No 
849 
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Start  Your  Motor 
Instantly  in  Cold  Weather 

WEATHER'S  getting  colder,  snow 
will  soon  be  flying — but  zero  tem- 
perature wont  stop  your  motor  car 
enjoyment  when  it  is  equipped  with  an 
Imperial  Primer! 

One  stroke  of  the  Primer,  within 
easy  reach  on  the  dashboard,  sprays 
.hie  vaporized  gasoline  into  the 
manifold,  enabling  you  to  start  your 
auto,  truck  or  tractor  instantly !  This 
prevents  any  drain  on  your  battery,  a 
feature  alogc  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  this  equipment. 

An  Imperial  Primer  is  easily 
operated  and  is  ideal  for  women 
drivers.  Any  garage  man  will 
install  it  in  less  than  an  hour, 
or  you  can  do  so  yourself  by 
following  the  simple  instruc 
tions  given  with  each  outfit. 


Order  an  Imperial 
Primer  from  your  local 
dealer  or  garage  man 
today. 

The  Imperial  Brass 

Manufacturing  Co. 

1229  W.  Harrison  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

San  Francisco  J 

Monadnock  Building 
New  York 
Longacre  Building 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Continued 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN 

A XV  ONE  knowing  vivacious  and  fun- 
loving  Dyok  Calhoun  can  not  help 
expecting  him  to  fall  into  mischief.  This 
handsome  and  swashbuckling  son  of  an 
Irish  country  gentleman  has  been  leading 
a  life  of  irresponsibility,  roaming  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  heath,  enjoy- 
ing them  wilhthe  fulness  of  his  poetic  spirit, 
and  indulging  more  than  is  respectable  in 
drink.  Yet  he  is  courageous  and  practical, 
and  his  morals  aro  beyond  reproach.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  in  his  new  romance,  "No 
Defence,"  has  tried  to  portray  a  genuine 
Celt  in  creating  the  character  of  Dyck. 

But  before  the  mischief  begins  he  meets 
on  his  homeward  path  one  bright,  soft 
morning  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  a  devilishly 
charming  Irish,  girl  whose  eyes  are  bluer 
even  khan  his  own  and  whose  luscious  face 
captivates  him.  She  is  singing  in  Irish, 
too. 

'"Well,  who  aro  you?'  she  asked  with  a 
slightly  southern  accent  in  her  voice,  deli- 
cate and  entrancing. 

"' My  name?  Why,  it's  Dyck  Calhoun. 
That's  all.' 

"Her  eyes  brightened.  'Isn't  that 
enough?'  she  asked  gently. 

"She  knew  of  his  family.  She  was  only 
visiting  in  the  district  with  her  mother,  but 
she  had  lately  heard  of  old  Miles  Calhoun 
and  his  wayward  boy,  Dyck;  and  here  was 
Dyck,  with  a  humor  in  his  eyes  and  a  touch 
of  melancholy  at  his  lips.  Somehow  her 
heart  went  out  to  him. 

"Presently  he  said  to  her: 

"'And  what's  your  name?' 

"'I'm  only  Sheila  Llyn,  the  daughter  of 
my  mother,  a  Avidow.  visiting  at  Loyland 
Towers.     Yes,  I'm  only  Sheila!'" 

In  truth,  Llyn  is  her  mother's  maiden 
name.  Sheila  has  never  known  her  father, 
whom  her  mother  divorced  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  wishes  of  the  Church. 
Erris  Poyne  had  been  debauched,  drunken, 
and  faithless,  and  fifteen  years  ago,  while 
Sheila  was  yet  an  infant,  she  freed  herself 
from  him. 

"'Oh,  you'll  be  forgetting  me  by  to- 
morrow,' the  girl  said  with  a,  little  wistful- 
ness  at  her  lips."  Ho  assures  her  he  will 
not. 

That  evening  at  Playmore,  the  estate  of 
Miles  Calhoun,  a  summons  comes  from  the 
Attorney-General  to  Miles  to  repair  to 
Dublin  and  report  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  his  district.  This  is  a  troublous  lime, 
when  plots  are  being  brewed  in  Ireland  to 
help  the  French  revolutionists  strike,  a  blow 
at  England.  The  Calhouns  depart  in  the 
company  of  the  messenger,  Leonard  Mal- 
low, who  is  to  act  an  important  role  in 
Dyck's  life.  Dyck,  tho  ready  for  adven- 
lure,  is  sorry  he  must  pari  from  Sheila. 

Mallow  lias  already  made  himself  dis- 
tasteful, and  in  Dublin  Dyck  finds  him  more 
obnoxious.  They  quarrel  at  cards — Mal- 
low is  at  fault  for  his  insulting  insolence. 
Liquor  loosens  Dyck's  tongue,  and  lie  chal- 
lenges (lie  man.  But  they  continue  their 
playing,  for  a  duel  can  wait. 

Mallow  suggests  swords,  and  so  it  is.  In 
a  secluded  corner  of  Phoenix  Park  the  next 
morning  the  combat,  of  honor  lakes  place. 
Mallow  has  a  gift  with  the  sword,  but 
Dyck  is  more  richly  talented.  He  wins, 
lull   -pares  his  opponent. 

Dyck's  weakness  for  the  bottle  draws 
him  into  further  difficulties.  At  the  Break- 
neck Chili  he  chums  with  Sheila's  father, 


not  knowing  his  companion's  identity. 
Erris  Boyne  drugs  Dyck's  wine  and  begins 
to  fill  him  with  traitorous  talk.  He  wants 
Dyck  to  rise  against  the  English  monarchy 
and  join  the  French,  and  confides  that 
the  French  Fleet  is  soon  coming  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

'"What  astounds  me,'  said  Dyck,  'is 
that  a  man  of  your  standing  should  believe 
the  French  are  coming  here  now  to  Ire- 
land. No,  no,  Boyne;  I'm  not  taking  your 
word  for  any  of  these  things.  You're  a 
gossip;  you're  a  damned,  pertinacious,  pre- 
posterous gossip,  and  I'll  say  it  as  often  as 
you  like.' 

"'So  it's  proof  you  want,  is  it?  Well, 
then,  here  it  is.' 

"Dyck  looked  at  the  document,  then 
said: 

"'Ah,  that's  what  you  are,  eh? — a 
captain  in  the  French  artillery!  Well, 
that'd  be  a  surprize  in  Ireland  if  it  were 
told.' 

'"What's  to  prevent  you,  Dyck  Cal- 
houn, from  being  President  of  the  Irish 
Republic?  You  have  brains,  looks,  skill, 
and  a  wonderful  tongue.  Isn't  it  good 
enough  for  you?' 

"With  a  sudden  burst  of  primitive  anger, 
Dyck  got  to  his  feet,  staggering  a  little,  but 
grasping  the  fatal  meaning  of  the  whole 
thing. 

"'I  tell  you  this,  Erris  Boyne,  there's 
none  has  ever  tried  me  as  you  have  done! 
What  do  you  think  I  am — a  thing  of  the  dirty 
street  corner,  something  to  be  swept  up 
and  cast  into  the  furnace  of  treason?  Look 
you,  after  to-day  you  and  I  will  never 
break  bread  or  drink  wine  together.  No — 
by  Heaven,  no!  I  don't  know  whether 
you've  told  me  the  truth  or  not,  but  I 
think  you*  have.  There's  this  to  say — I 
shall  go  from  this  place  to  Dublin  Castle, 
and  shall  tell  them  there — without  men- 
tioning your  name — what  you've  told  about 
the  French  raid.  Now,  look  you,  by  God, 
you're  a  traitor!  You  oughtn't  to  live,  and 
if  you'll  send  your  seconds  to.  me  I'll  try 
and  do  with  you  as  I  did  with  Leonard 
Mallow.  Only  mark  me,  Erris  Boyne,  I'll 
put  my  sword  into  your  heart.  You  under- 
stand— into  your  filthy  heart!' 

"Suddenly  Boyne's  look  changed.  He 
burst  into  a  laugh,  and  brought  his  fists 
down  on  the  table  between  them  with  a 
bang. 

"'By  Joseph  and  by  Mary,  but  you're  a 
patriot,  Calhoun!  I  was  trying  to  test  you. 
I  was  searching  to  find  the  innermost  soul 
of  you.' " 

With  that  Erris  Boyne,  having  miscal- 
culated, is  able  to  calm  him  and  end  the 
altercation.  Therewith  they  clink  glasses 
together  again  until  Dyck  is  so  completely 
drugged  that  Boyne  can  kidnap  him  and 
carry  him  out  of  Ireland  with  the  secret  of 
the  French. 

While  Dyck,  insensible,  is  sprawled  in  his 
chair,  a  woman  steps  into  the  room. 
Boyne  does  not  hear  her  immediately. 

"Then,  when  he  did  turn  around,  it  was 
too  late.  The  knife  she  carried  under  her 
skirt  flashed  out  and  into  Boyne's  heart. 
He  collapsed  on  the  floor  without  a  sound, 
save  only  a  deep  sigh." 

Noreen,  Boyne's  maltreated  second  wife, 
slips  out,  unseen.  Three  hours  later  the 
landlord  of  the  tavern  finds  the  body.  "At 
the  table,  with  his  head  sunk  in  his  arms, 
sat  Dyck  Calhoun,  snoring  stertorously, 
his  drawn  sword  by  his  side." 

The  horror  of  the  situation  develops 
when  Dyck  honestly  can  not  tell  whether 
or  not  he  is  the  murderer.  And  the  con- 
sternation increases  when,  sitting  in  jail, 
he  is  told  he  has  killed  his  sweetheart's 
father.     Dyck    is   between   the   devil    and 
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NEW  BRI 


The  header  of  Light  Weight  Cars 

EASY  to  handle,  easy  to  ride  in  and 
exceptionally  easy  on  the  pocket- 
book  both  in  first  cost  and  mainte- 
nance expense — these  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  the  New  Briscoe  so 
easily  maintains  its  leadership. 


Touring  Car 

Four-door  Sedan 

Compartment  Roadster 


Add  to  them  a  beauty  of  line  that 
makes  the  car  distinctive  in  any  com- 
pany, and  the  enthusiasm  of  Briscoe 
owners  is  readily  appreciated. 

There  is  a  Briscoe  showroom  near  you. 
BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Cotnnany,  Limited,  Brockrille,  Ontario 

Straight  -  Line  Drive — 

cutting  the  work  of  the  universal  joints  to 
a  minimum— assures  the  maximum  power 
at  the  rear  wheels. 
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the  deep  sea.  To  expose  the  truth  about 
Erris  Boyne  is  to  bring  shame  upon  Mrs. 
Llyn  and  Sheila,  and  to  remain  silent  is  to 
spoil  his  only  chance  of  freedom.  1 1  is  true 
his  sword  has  been  found  clean,  but  .the 
landlady  testifies  she  heard  violent  quarrel- 
ing. Dyck  pleads  "no  defense,"  and  is 
convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Sheila  refuses  to  believe  in  his  guilt,  and 
no  one  has  yet  told  her  thai  Boyne  was  her 
father.  Sho  proposes  a  trip  to  Dublin,  but 
her  mother,  afraid  to  face  the  situation, 
withholds  permission. 

Events  happen  quickly.  Mrs.  Llyn  and 
daughter  set  off  for  Virginia  at  the  urgent 
call  of  the  unfortunate  widow's  brother,  who 
has  an  immense  plantation  there.  Sheila 
writes  Dyck  a  hopeful  farewell,  hogging  him 
to  remember  that  "America  is  a  good  place 
for  a  young  man  to  live  in  and  succeed." 
Dyck  is  sentenced  to  prison. 

In  four  years  he  is  released,  and  he  comes 
out  a  changed  man.  "There  was  no  look 
of  youth  in  his  face  now.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  middle-aged  man  from  which  the  dew 
of  youth  had  vanished,  into  which  life's 
storms  had  come  and  gone."  With  a  few 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  his  father  dead,  the 
estate  sold  for  debts,  Dyck  reenters  the 
world.  To  London  ho  goes  in  search  of 
luck,  but  some  one  steals  his  purse  and  ho 
sinks  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  despair. 

Rather  than  be  shanghaied  aboard  an 
English  vessel  ho  enlists  in  the  English 
Navy  as  a  quota  man,  to  toil  with  the  rest 
of  the  men  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  lighting. 
A  letter  has  been  forwarded  to.  him  from 
Sheila  offering  money  and  inviting  him  to 
Virginia.  But  Dyck  is  too  proud  to  accept 
and  too  sensible  of  tho  breach  between  them. 

These  are  mutinous  times  in  the  Navy. 
The  sailors  are  having  to  put  up  with  evil- 
smelling  food,  maggoty  bread,  the  hideous 
stench  of  the  bilge-water,  tyrannous  flogging 
and  imprisonment,  and,  worst  of  all,  with 
wol'ully  inadequate  pay.  Newspapers  ant 
reporting  doleful  naval  rumors,  and  in  one 
port,  it  is  said,  all  tho  sailors  refused  to 
work. 

"Something  had  put  a  new  spirit  into  t he 
life  of  his  Majesty's  ships;  it  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  reflection  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Tom  Paine's  'Ago  of  Reason.'  What  the 
Americans  had  done  in  establishing  a  Re- 
public, what  France  was  doing  by  her  revo- 
lution, got  into  tho  veins  and  minds  of  the 
Bailor  first;  for,  however  low  his  origin,  he 
had  intercourse  not  given  to  the  average 
landsman.  He  visited  foreign  ports,  he 
c;ime  in  touch  with  other  elements  than 
those  of  British  life  and  character." 

The  mutiny  on  Dyck's  ship,  the  Ariadne, 
is  effective  and  complete.  By  his  aggres- 
siveness,  his  superior  education,  and   his 

innate  ability,  he  assumes  leadership  of  the 
man  o'  warsman,  orders  the  Ariadne  to 
proceed    across   the    Atlantic   and   join    I  lie 

British  Fleet  in  the  Caribbean  to  light  the 
French,  thus  to  prove  that  grievances 
against  the  Admiralty  and  not  want  of 
patriotism  is  the  motivating  forces  of  the 
mutineers.  Under  his  captaincy  and  by 
his  reforms  the  contented  crew  bring  the 
Ariadne  to  the  Indies  just  in  time  to  beal 
off  the  French. 

Dyck  and  his  men  are  granted  amnesty 
lor  I  heir  heroism.      Dyck  set  ties  in  Jamaica, 

finds  treasure  off  tin:  coast,  of  Haiti,  pros- 
pers on  his  plantation,  and  once  again  de- 
fends Mil'  British  possessions  from  the 
enemy.  This  lime  freed  black  men  rebel 
insl  the  Government,  drawing  to  them 
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the  wretched  slaves,  and  the  Governor, 
having  disregarded  Dyck's  warnings,  is 
helpless.  Dyck  takes  control,  organizes 
an  army,  and  with  the  aid  of  sixty  blood- 
hounds quells  the  uprising.  Incidentally, 
he  saves  Sheila  and  her  mother,  who  have 
come  to  the  island  on  the  pretense  of  in- 
specting their  late  relative's  property. 

But  a  reconciliation  can  not  take  place, 
especially  since  Dyck  out  of  his  own  lips 
and  of  his  own  accord  has  confessed  every- 
thing to  Sheila.  Besides,  there  is  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  striving  for  her  hand,  and  he 
is  Lord  Mallow,  intense  hater  of  Dyck,  who 
bears  fresh  in  his  mind  his  defeat  in  Phcenix 
Park. 

However,  the  ship  of  destiny  rights  itself 
when  Noreen,  coming  to  Jamaica  as  a  gov- 
erness, avows  with  her  dying  breath  that 
she,  not  Dyck,  killed  Erris  Boyne.  His 
lordship,  Governor  Mallow,  is  flabbergasted, 
then  brings  the  King's  offer  of  a  baronetcy. 

"Calhoun  smiled.  'Your  Honor,  I  can 
take  no  title,  I  can  receive  no  honor.  I 
have  ended  my  life  under  the  British  flag. 
1  go  to  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.'" 

On  the  next  boat  that  sailed  for  Virginia 
two  notables  among  the  passengers  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyck  Calhoun.  ("No 
Defence."  By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Lippin- 
cott.) 


SOCIAL  BARRIERS  BROKEN  BY 
LOVE  AND  WAR 

UPON  the  terrace  of  a  French  country 
house,  used  as  a  convalescent  home 
for  officers,  two  women  are  standing  with 
their  eyes  fixt  upon  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden  where  Nurse  Pennant  is  sitting  with 
her  patient,  a  handsome  young  officer. 
The  younger  of  the  two  women  on  the  ter- 
race is  Miss  Adela  Bellairs,  a  beautiful  girl 
in  the  uniform  of  a  V.  A.  D.,  and  she  is 
suggesting  to  her  companion,  the  matron 
of  the  home,  the  propriety  of  interfering  in 
the  love-affair  that  is  plainly  developing 
between  Nurse  Pennant  and  Captain 
Monkland,  who,  it  appears,  is  Miss  Bel- 
lairs's  cousin  and  heir  to  a  baronetcy.  She 
voices  her  objections  thus:  "Her  people 
are  impossible.  Old  Pennant,  nurse's 
father,  was  just  a  farmer's  son.  One  of 
General  Selby's  daughters  made  a  runaway 
match  with  him.  Her  family  wouldn't  see 
her  after  the  marriage.  But  General  Selby 
made  interest  to  get  his  hopeful  son-in-law 
appointed  agent  to  the  Warristoun  estate 
at  Estongarth,  in  Nickleshire.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  property  is  in  the  next  dale  to 
Manuadale,  where  the  Monkland  place  is. 
The  Pennant  girls  are  known  all  round  the 
neighborhood  for  their  pushing  ways.  The 
mother  died  young  and  the  father  is  dread- 
ful. I  am  told  he  gets  drunk  in  Bircastle 
every  market-night."  This  appeal  is  suc- 
cessful, and  the  matron  decides  to  give 
Nurse  Pennant  her  long  leave  at  once. 
Meanwhile  she  and  the  Captain  are  talk- 
ing over  the  possibility  of  their  meeting  in 
England,  for  her  leave  will  be  spent  with 
her  father  in  Estongarth,  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  well  enough,  he  will  go  to  his  aunt's 
house  at  Mannadale,  which  is  being  used 
as  a  convalescent  home.  Captain  Monk- 
land  also  learns  that  Nurse  Pennant  has 
been  brought  up  by  an  aunt  in  Bourne- 
mouth, has  only  seen  her  sisters  once,  and 
does  not  even  know  her  father  by  sight. 
And  so  the  curtain  rises  on  Mrs.  Baillie- 
Reynolds's  latest  novel,  "Also  Ran" 
(Doranj. 

When  Jacynth  Pennant  arrives  at  Eston- 
garth she  is  met  at  the  station  by  her  father, 
a  handsome  man,  whose  face,  however,  bears 
the  marks  of  dissipation,  but  who  greets  her 


STETSON 


THE  well  dressed  man  who  knows 
how  indispensable  a  derby  is  to 
b<s  complete  wardrobe  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  ordinary  "stiff"  hat." 

In  choosing  a  Stetson  he  is  assured  of 
authentic  style  and  genuine  quality — tra- 
ditional with  the  name  "Stetson." 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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Stop! 


This  is  HAYS  "Risthelt,"  the 
glove  for  motoring  and  street 
wear,  which  gives  all  the  wrist 
protection  of  a  gauntlet  with 
none  of  its  disadvantages. 


Why  continue  wearing  gloves  that  ravel- 
when  you  can  just  as  easily  buy 

I  IaYS  Superseam  Gloves 

The  HAYS  Button  on  a  glove  is  your  "Superseam"  stamped  on   a  HAYS 

assurance  that  the  glove  is  cut  from  glove  means  it  is  so  stitched  with 

FIRST  Quality  leather— is   FIRST  SILK  that  seams  will  not  ravel  even 

Quality  in  construction.  though  the  thread  is  cut  or  broken. 

HAYS  "Superseam"  Gloves  are  made  in  Buckskin,  Cape  and  Mocha  in  Lined 
and  Unlined  Models  for  Men  and  Women.  They  are  sold  in  your  city  by  the 
Dealers  you  like  to  patronize. 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

iGLOVES  SINCE  1854        j 
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So  simple  that 
even  a  Child 
can  work  it . 
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HE  tiniest  tot 

can  operate 

the  phonograph 

Motrola-wisc.  So 
wonderfully  easy!  A 
touch  of  the  button 
every  time  a  record  is 
played  keeps  the 
spring  motor  always 
wound  to  the  proper  tension  for  playing. 

Motrola 

The  Motrola  is  a  small  electric  motor 
with  a  cord  and  plug  which  connects 
with  any  lamp  or  wall  socket.  Attach- 
ing the  Motrola  to  your  talking  machine 
in  place  of  the  winding  crank  is  a  simple 
operation  anyone  can  perform.  The 
Motrola  does  not  alter  the  construction 
of  your  machine  or  mar  its  woodwork. 

Ask  your  dealer  to-day  about  the  Motrola.  or 
write  for  name  of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

Jones-Motrola,  Inc. 

29  West  35th  Street  New  York 

57  E.  Jacloon  IIImI  <>019  Hollywood  Blvd. 

(  hu  uf>  1  <>■.  Auilelcs 

Jio'j  PaaditfM  Street,  Atlanta.  Gi. 
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WONDERS! 

STOP  THAT  LEAK 

You  can  instantly  stop  great, 
ugly  leaks  in  your  auto  ra- 
diator bv  pouring  a  can  of 

RADIATOR 

NEVERLEAK 


into  the  water  in  your  radiator. 
You'll  scarcely  believe  your 
eye-.  X"  laying  up  of  car.  No  ex- 
pense e\(  ept  .i  petty  75c  for  a  can 
of  RAD]  VI  ok  NEVERLEAK. 

Sold  under  our  million  dollar 
guarantei  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  There  are 
imitations;  insist  on  the  genuine. 
At   all    deah 

BUFFALO    SPECIALTY    COMPANY 

-tw  \m&\mva  p«<«*" 

398  EUicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


warmly,  saying  as  he  takes  her  in  his  arms: 
•"You  are  so  like  your  mother,  Jacynth." 

Her  heart  goes  out  to  him,  and  tho  she 
linds  her  sisters  rather  dreadful,  yet  she  is 
grateful  to  them  for  their  affectionate  wel- 
come as  they  earry  her  off  to  the  room  they 
have  had  papered  and  furnished  for  her. 
In  the  talk  that  follows  Jacynth  learns  a 
good  deal  of  local  and  family  history,  the 
principal  fact  in  the  latter  being  that  their 
father,  in  spite  of  his  prosperity,  is  drinking 
too  much,  ami  they  beg  Jacynth  to  be  pa- 
tient with  him.  The  local  history  deals 
with  the  Grange,  Lady  Monkland's  place, 
and  Estongarth,  tho  property  for  which 
Mr.  Pennant  is  agent.  Jacynth  hears  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Alys  Lang,  a  young  girl 
who  was  staying  at  the  Grange  some  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  story,  and  who 
was  found  one  morning  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  with  her  neck  broken,  partly  drest 
and  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  was 
engaged  to  Hector  Monklaud  at  the  time,  a 
fact  which  interests  Jacynth  considerably, 
but  she  does  not  mention  tho  fact  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  Captain.  Lady 
Monkland  has  neverealled  on  the  Pennants, 
and  Jacynth  thinks  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait 
ami  see  what  stand  Lady  Monkland  will 
take  when  her  nephew  arrives.  The  story 
concerning  Estongarth  is  still  more  tragic. 
Old  Squire  Warristoun  had  two  sons,  Guy 
and  Kanulf,  one  in  the  Guards,  tho  other 
still  at  Oxford.  While  Guy  was  away 
Adela  Bellairs  came  to  stay  at  the  Grange. 
Kanulf  fell  in  love  with  her  and  was  ac- 
cepted. Then  Guy  returned,  handsomer 
and  more  agreeable  than  his  brother,  and 
the  heir  besides,  and  Adela  transferred  her 
affections.  The  younger  brother  departed 
in  a  rage,  but  by  and  by  returned  in  a  more 
peaceful  frame  of  mind.  Then  came  the 
tragedy.  The  brothers  went  off  together 
line  day  to  shoot,  and  after  an  hour  or  so 
Kanulf  left  Guy  in  order  to  buy  a  colt  that 
was  to  lie  sold  that  day  at  tho  market.  He 
returned  home  alone  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  some  time  later  the  body  of  Guy  was 
found  in  the  wood,  shot  with  his  own  gun. 
Unfortunately  no  0110  but  Kanulf  could 
have  benefited  by  Guy's  death;  he  had  the 
evidence  of  ono  of  the  keepers  in  his  favor, 
but  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him  had 
not  Miss  Bellairs's  chauffeur  come  forward 
with  confirmatory  testimony.  'It  fell  to  Mr 
Pennant  to  break  the  news  of  Guy's  death 
to  the  Squire,  who  remarked,  "So  they  ac- 
tually meant  it!"  Then  he  slipt  down  in 
his  chair  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and 
never  spoke  again.  He  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  then  Kanulf  closed  the  house  and 
went  to  an  estate  in  Fiance  which  his  fal  her 
had  owned,  and  that  was  (he  last  heard  from 
him.  The  war  broke  out  soon  after,  and 
many  thought  lie  had  enlisted  in  the  French 
Army.  Having  arranged  Ins  affairs  some- 
what before  his  departure  by  giving  Mr. 
Pennant  a  power  of  attorney,  the  business 
of  the  estate  is  still  conducted,  as  Kanulf 
can  not  yet  be  considered  legally  dead. 
Thc-e  are  the  stories  told  to  Jacynth  by  her 
ers  who  are  thrilled  to  find  that  she 
knows  Miss  Bellairs  and  has  associated 
with  In  r  on  equal  terms. 

.lac  nth  .0011  feels  a  great  affection  for 
lather  and  sets  herself  to  making  him 
happy.     Captain  Monkland  arrives  at  the 

Grangi  and  brings  hi-  aunt  to  call  at  Free 
Croft.  Lady  Monkland  is  so  pleasantly 
imprest  by  the  girl  that  she  becomes  quite 
Cordial  and  Jacynth  feels  that  at  last  she 
let  herself  go. 


One  day  she  goes  up  to  the  churchyard 
to  put  some  flowers  on  her  mother's  grave. 
After  arranging  them  she  notices  the  neg- 
lected grave  of  Guy  Warristoun  near  by 
and  trims  and  clips  it.  While  thus  busy 
a  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  an  invalid  comes 
along,  speaks  to  her  rather  familiarly,  and 
finally  asks  her  if  she  is  one  of  old  Pennant's 
daughters.  She  replies  coldly  that  she  is, 
and  he  says:  "Just  tell  the  old  boj'  that 
Mr.  Warristoun  will  look  round  on  him 
some  time  this  evening." 

When  sho  gives  this  message  to  her  father 
she  is  shocked  to  see  the  effect  produced  on 
him,  and  a  terrible  suspicion  enters  her 
mind  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
trust.  That  night  the  soldier  appears,  is 
recognized  by  Monkland,  who  happens  to 
be  there,  as  Ranulf,  and  then  has  an  ap- 
parently peaceful  interview  with  Pennant. 
Tho  next  day  he  comes  to  lunch  and  seems 
to  find  Jacynth  agreeable,  tho  he  is  far 
from  effusive.  And  so  the  days  go  on.  Ja- 
cynth's  affair  with  Monkland  seems  at  a 
standstill.  He  is  attentive,  but  has  not  yet 
proposed  and  she  is  conscious  of  a  slight 
change  in  her  feelings  tho  unable  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  it.  Things  have 
reached  this  stage  when  Brough  Hill  Fair 
comes  off,  and  Jacynth  watches  her  father 
depart  for  it  with  dread,  for  she  knows  thero 
will  be  drinking  all  day,  and  that  if  he  re- 
turns at  night  drunk,  he  will  probably  lose 
his  position.  Sho  passes  an  anxious  day, 
for  a  storm  breaks  out  which  is  sure  to  drive 
the  farmers  to  tho  inn,  and  sho  knows  what 
the  result  will  be.  About  nine  o'clock,  the 
rain  having  let  up,  Jacynth  starts  on  her 
bicycle  for  Bircastle.  Arrived  at  the  inn, 
sho  gets  hold  of  her  father,  already  the 
worse  for  liquor,  and  they  set  out  for  homo 
together  in  the  trap.  There  is  an  accident, 
the  horse  shies  and  Pennant  is  tipped  out  on 
to  the  road.  Just  then  a  man  comes  along 
— it  is  Warristoun.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  conceal  the  state  of  affairs  from  him :  ho 
helps  lift  the  unconscious  man  into  tho 
cart,  and  between  them  they  get  him  homo 
and  to  bed  with  a  broken  collar-bone.  On 
the  way  home  poor  Jacynth  breaks  down, 
and  when  Kan  says  it  is  no  crime  for  a  man 
to  get  drunk,  turns  on  him,  declares  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  a  man 
who  drank. 

Things  go  on  quietly  for  a  few  days  when 
Jacynth  has  a  call  from  Lady  Monkland  and 
Adela,  who  tell  her  that  Hector  has  left  for 
Cornwall.  There  can  be  but  one  meaning 
to  this  sudden  move,  and  Jacynth  under- 
stands her  position.  Her  father  takes  it 
very  hard,  and  she  surprizes  him  with  a 
revolver  under  his  pillow;  he  is  very  peni- 
tent and  promises  he  will  never  think  of 
suicide  again,  but  Jacynth  goes  down  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  see  Warristoun,  who  has 
called.  Hero  another  surprize  awaits  her. 
Kan  tells  her  that  her  father  has  robbed 
him  right  and  left  since  the  estate  has  been 
in  his  hands,  and  on  Jacynth  asking  how 
far  her  father  can  be  spared  public  dis- 
grace, he  says  that  depends  on  her;  ho 
wants  to  marry  her,  and  if  she  will  do  so  ho 
will  give  her  father  another  chance.  lie 
says  he  has  good  reasons  for  his  line  of  ac- 
tion, some  of  which  he  will  tell  her  as  soon 
as  they  are  married,  and  acknowledges 
calmly  that  he  is  putting  the  screws  on. 
For  her  father's  sake  Jacynth  consents, 
and  almost  before  she  knows  it  she  is  mar- 
ried and  on  the  way  to  Kan's  estate  in 
1  »rit  t  any  where,  after  some  thrilling  mo- 
ments, all  the  mysteries  are  cleared  up. 
One  of  Kan's  reasons  for  his  marriage  is 
his  desire  to  save  her  from  a  dissipated  hus- 
band, for  Hector  Monkland  is  given  to 
drink  and  Alys  Lang  had  fallen  while  flee- 
ing   from    him    one    night    when    he    had 
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e  Superfine  xSmall  Car 


^Jhe  Pioneer 

Builder  or 

Quality  Small 

Cars 

Five-Passenger  Touring      ....    -  $2885 

Four-Passenger  Sportettc      ....  $2885 

Five-Passenger  Sedan        .....  $3785 

Two-Passenger  Touring  Roadster  -    -  $2885 

Three-Passenger  Coupe   -----  $3785 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Cltrtland 


HE    Templar    Sedan    expresses 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  ultra 
refinements  so  strikingly  evident  in  this 
Superfine  Small  Car. 

Its  mullioned  ceiling,  custom  made 
body,  and  superlative  appointments 
bespeak  the  artistic  touches  of  the 
master  craftsman. 

The  smoothly-flowing  power  of  its  Top 
Valve  Motor  seems  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  other  splendid  characteristics  of 
this  finest  of  American  small  cars. 

The  Templar  Motors   Company 

2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Export  Dept.,  1 16  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
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Addition-Subtraction 


Adding-Calculating  Machine 


■ 
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Multiplication-Division 

all  in  One  Machine 


Many  machines  add.    Many  calculate. 

The  Dalton  combines  both  of  these  services 
in  one  machine  and  renders  this  dual  service 
25  to  80  per  cent  faster  than  the  old-style 
machines  render  a  single  service. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  Dalton  is  recog- 
nized as  the  modern  adding  and  calculating 
equipment. 

It  has  been  chosen  by  70,000  manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers  and  retailers  to  handle  their 
figure  work. 

The  advantages  of  the  Dalton,  as  these 
owners  know,  are  many.  It  is  pre-eminently 
simple  —  a  machine  with  10  keys  only  that 
anyone  can  use  immediately.  Selection  of 
keys  is  unnecessary — numbers  are  automat- 
ically placed  in  their  correct  order  by  the 
machine  itself. 

The  scientific  arrangement  of  the  10  keys 
is  another  advantage  of  the  Dalton.  This 
makes  it  the  natural  "touch  method"  machine. 
The  10  keys  are  easily  covered  by  one  hand. 
A  novice,  in  a  few  minutes,  can  learn  to  handle 


figures  without  constant  eye-reference  and 
head-movement  from  work  to  machine. 
Dalton  "touch  method"  frees  the  operator 
from  eye-strain,  doubles  speed,  and  increases 
accuracy. 

The  Dalton  is  unlimited  in  its  usefulness 
for  figure  work.  It  adds,  subtracts,  multi- 
plies, divides,  figures  interest,  verifies  invoices, 
cross-foots,  tabulates,  makes  out  statements, 
multiplies  whole  numbers  by  fractions,  frac- 
tions by  fractions,  adds  two  totals  at  once,  and 
performs  various  mathematical  calculations 
with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that  is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Dalton  durability  is  established,  and  after- 
purchase  service  is  available  at  all  times  to 
Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any  of 
the  100  or  more  leading  cities — have  a 
Dalton  brought  to  your  store  or  office.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion. Or  write  — our  folder  contains  facts 
about  the  Dalton  which  every  business  man 
should  know. 


THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  144  Beech  Street,   Norwood,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO 
Agents  for  Canada,  The  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto  and  Branches 

Dalton  Advantages  in  Brief 


1  One  machine  for  all  figure  work 

2  Instantly  operable  by  anyone 

3  Fewer  keys  —  less   opportunity  for  error 

4  A  faster  adding  machine 


5  Key-board  scientifically  arranged  for 
"touch  method"  operation 

6  An  adding-calculating  machine  combined 

7  A  machine  of  broader  usefulness 


Adding-Calculating  Machine 


.^. 
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The 
severest 
test  of  an 
abrasive 


U.  S.  Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

On  cloth  and  paver 

Flint  Paper  Garnet  Cloth 

Garnet  Paper         Emery  Cloth 

Emery  Paper        Crocus  Cloth 

Carbalox  Cloth 

Herculundum  Cloth 

S«tt,    [H*ei,    ftrilln.    Brill  and  Rolls 
mj   vidihs   and    triiuth*   of    th* 
dim  (*.  6'.  Abrasu** 


To   Engineers  and 

Purchasing  Heads 

We're  ready  to  submit  all  of 
our  story.  Ready  to  study  your 
particular  requirements. Ready 
to  stake  our  claims  and  recom- 
mendations on  any  sort  of  a 
rdcr.  Ready  to  take  back, 
if  you're  not  completely  sat- 
isfied, any  unused  portion,  pay 
the  freight  both  ways,  and 
allow  vou  full  credit  for  the 
whole  order.  Can  you  beat  it  ? 

To  the  smaller  user: 

Do  you  work  in  wood,  metal, 
leather  or  composition  ma- 
f  See  your  dealer;  or 
write  us  as  to  the  forms  and 
of  United  States 
Abrasives  be>t  suited  to  your 
needs. 


Two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute!  Whirling 
along  hour  after  hour!  A  surface  studded  with 
razor-sharp,  diamond-hard  crystals,  ripping,  tear- 
ing, grinding  away  at  such  worthy  antagonists 
as  steel,  cast  iron,  brass,  etc.! 

That  is  the  sort  of  test  for  endurance  and  fast-cutting 
United  States  discs  of  Herculundum  and  Carbalox  are 
waiting  for — to  prove  their  absolute  superiority  in^the 
world  of  metal  abrasives. 

The  cutting  speed  and  the  long  life  of  United  States  Sand 
Paper  products  ("Map"  brand)  are  not  there  by  accident. 
Hard  and  flinty  as  any  abrasive  material  ever  obtained 
from  earth  or  fiery  electric  furnace;  the  particles  more  ac- 
curately sorted  and  graded;  more  carefully  "laid"  and  more 
tenaciously  glued  to  more  durable  cloth  or  paper — these  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  United  States  Sand  Papers  stand 
ready  to  measure  merit  with  any  line  of  abrasives  no 
matter  what  they  may  be  called. 

Abrasives  can't  be  sharpened 
— but    buying  judgment    can 

UNITED  STATES  SAND  PAPER  COMPANY 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Stock*  at  following  Branch  Office* 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Boston  Detroit  San  Francisco 

atef 

D  PAPER 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


returned  to  the  Grange  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

The  death  of  Guy  was  the  result,  as 
Pennant  had  always  surmised,  of  a  ven- 
detta. Warristoun's  father  had  eloped 
with  the  wife  of  the  Comte  de  Kerlistec,  of 
whom  ho  had  bought  the  Brittany  prop- 
erty, and  the  old  squire  was  warned,  years 
before,  that  his  sons  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  marry.  Guy  was  killed  soon 
after  his  engagement  became  known  and 
Han  felt  that  his  own  life  was  always  in 
danger. 

After  this  affairs  march  quickly  to  a 
finish.  Ran  departs  on  a  dangerous  mis- 
sion connected  with  the  war.  A  curious 
chance  puts  Jacynth  in  possession  of  facts 
that  enable  her  to  fasten  Guy's  murder 
where  it  belongs — on  d'Aubigny,  Adela's 
chauffeur,  who  is  really  young  de  Kerlistec. 
The  armistice  is  declared,  Ranulf  returns 
to  find  a  change  of  heart  in  his  unwilling 
bride,  and  all. ends  happily. 


LOVE  AND  SPIRITUALISM 

"<TSABEL,'     she     said,     'it's     pretty 
1    serious.      You    know    you    didn't 
have  ono  son  only.     You  had  two.' 

"Isabel  looked  at  her  with  an  honest, 
questioning  assertiveness. 

'"Of  course  I  have  two,'  she  said. 
'Philip  "over  there"  in  spirit  life,  and 
Brooke  on  Ins  way  home.' 

"  'Sometimes  it  seems  to  me,'  said  the  old 
lady,  feeling  her  way,  'as  if  you'd  got  so 
into  the  rut  of  trying  to  hear  from  Philip 
that  you've  forgotten  Brooke  .  .  .  Brooke's 
alive.  He's  an  aviator,  too.  And  he's 
escaped  his  awful  perils  and  he's  coming 
home.  That's  a  wonderful  thing,  Isabel. 
Flying  in  France  and  getting  out  of  it  alive 
and  coming  home.' 

"'Why,  of  course,  it  is,'  breathed  her 
daughter 

"'Then  why  don't  you  talk  about  it?' 
insisted  tho  old  lady  .  .  .  'Don't,  you  see 
.  .  .  that's  what  it  does  to  you  to  dabble 
in  this  unhealthy  sort  of  business?  You 
don't  get  any  nearer  what  you  call  "over 
there,"  and  you  entirely  unfit  yourself 
for  here.'" 

All  tho  arguments  of  her  resolutely 
skeptical  old  mother,  Madame  Brooke, 
could  not  deter  Mrs.  Harvey  from  re- 
peated attempts  to  "get  into  communica- 
tion" with  Philip,  her  dead  aviator  son. 
She  had  long  been  encouraging  the  efforls 
of  her  secretary,  Miss  Bixby,  at  auto- 
matic writing,  and  presently  a  new  way 
seemed  to  open  beforo  her  witli  the  com- 
ing of  beautiful  young  Andrea  Dove. 

Andrea  had  heard  of  the  large  sum  Mrs. 
Harvey  had  given  to  psychical  research, 
and  she  had  come  to  ask  whether  she  could 
not  give  her  secretarial  work,  and  five* 
hundred  dollars  in  advance  on  her  salary. 

"'Since  my  mother  died,'  she  began, 
.  .  .  'my  father  has  boon  trying  to  get 
into  communication  with  another  world. 
He  is  a  professor — chemistry.  .  .  .  He 
.  .  .  believes  that  communication  will 
come  in  a  perfectly  simple,  scientific  way 
.  .  .  with  some  new  discovery,  and  that 
it  will  seem  no  more  miraculous  than  the 
telephone,  for  instance,  or  wireless.'  " 

This  idea  appealed  not  only  to  the 
eredulous  Mrs.  Harvey,  but  to  her  mother, 
Madame  Brooke,  and  to  her  eminently 
sane  husband,  Peter  Harvey.  Andrea 
further    explained    that    her    father    had 


found    a    new    element,     something    like 
radium,  in  pitchblende. 

"' He's  got  flashes  .  .  .  They're  long  and 
short.  They  spell  out  words,  just  as  the 
telegraph  does.  .  .  .  He  can't  get  con- 
nected sentences.  They're  words  here 
and  there.  But  they  all  say  the  same 
thing.  And  he  is  perfectly  sure  they  mean 
he  hasn't  enough  olympium — that's  what 
he's  named  it — to  work  with.  They're 
urging  him  to  get  more.'" 

But  the  Doves'  money  had  all  been  spent 
on  these  experiments,  and  without  money 
there  could  be  no  more  olympium.  Peter 
Harvey  and  his  wife  agreed  to  come  and 
witness  some  of  the  results  the  professor 
obtained  with  the  small  amount  in  his  pos- 
session. Then  just  as  Andrea  was  leaving, 
her  eyes  fell  for  the  first  time  on  the  por- 
trait of  the  dead  Philip  in  his  aviator's 
uniform.  When  told  whose  picture  it  was 
and  that  he  was  dead,  "Andrea  gave  a 
little  moan,  instantly  supprest.  .  .  .  Her 
face  was  drawn  and  white." 

For  one  summer  day,  over  a  year  ago, 
when  Andrea  and  her  father  were  living  on 
Long  Island,  Andrea  had  been  taking  the 
long  walk  to  the  beach: 

"'I'd  been  watching  an  airplane.  .  .  . 
It  came  down.  Something  was  the  matter. 
It  didn't  crash  down.  It  just  came,  like  a 
bird  with  a  hurt  wing.  And  I  was  there, 
and  the  man  in  it  saw  me,  and  he  called 
to  me,  and  came,  and  we  began  to  talk, 
and  we  talked  all  that  forenoon.  .  .  .  And 
then  another  plane  came.  He  knew  the 
man  in  that.  And  I  went  away.  And  next 
morning  I  went  back  to  the  spot  and  they 
were  gone  .  .  .  We  neither  of  us  told  our 
names.  And  when  he  saw  the  other  plane 
coming  he  said  to  me,  "  Wait  for  me.  I'll 
come  back."  '" 

But  he  never  came.  And  she  never  heard 
anything  more  of  him  until  she  saw  and 
recognized  the  portrait  in  the  Harvey's 
library. 

All  this  she  told  her  father.  He,  how- 
ever, had  no  interest  in  anything  apart 
from  his  experiments,  and  the  means  for 
going  on  with  them.  Yet  he  did  not  want 
to  see  Mr.  Harvey,  tho  when  the  rich  man 
came  to  the  poor  place  where  the  Doves 
lived,  the  old  professor  received  him  and  his 
Avife  "with  a  welcoming  smile,"  and  Andrea 
realized  "with  a  pang  of  terror,  lest  he  be 
disappointed,  how  desperately  he  was  cling- 
ing to  the  hope  that  the  Harveys  might  do 
something  to  forward  his  dear  desires" — 
realized,  too,  his  great  physical  weakness. 

He  explained  his  invention  to  Harvey, 
but  would  not  permit  him  to  go  near  his 
laboratory.  Only  he  let  him  see  the 
results,  the  flashes.  And  to  Harvey,  who 
knew  how  to  read  the  Morse  code,  they 
spelled  over  and  over  again  the  words: 
"Increase  your  power." 

Then  he  agreed  to  finance  the  thing  to 
the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars,  if 
Dove  would  let  him  bring  three  scientists 
to  look  into  it. 

But  the  professor  objected,  tho  at  last 
he  agreed  to  accept  Harvey's  terms,  would 
the  other  wait  a  week.  And  that  night  he 
admitted  to  Andrea  that  what  he  had  done, 
he  had  done  by  a  trick  "a  mere  student  of 
the  a-b-c's  of  physics  would  detect  at 
once."  Nevertheless,  the  discovery  of 
olympium  was  a  fact. 

"Of  course,  I  have  discovered  olympi- 
um,' he  panted  .  .  .  'And  it  has  mysterious 
reactions — mysterious,  I  tell  you.  There's 
no  way  to  account  for  them,  no  way  but 
one.  They  come  from  outside  our  atmos- 
phere. They  are  the  work  of  other  in- 
telligences trying  to  make  themselves 
known.  I'd  stake  my  !if(!  on  it  .  .  .  We 
can  speak  from  one  continent  to  another. 
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"Fm  sorry  I  stepped  on  your  train,  but  here's 
some  nice  new  string  to  pull  it  with." 


AFTER  a  period  of  starvation   a   man 

l-\     needs  time  to  build   up  his  system 

■*■   ^  again.      And  so  our  railroads  need 

time  before  the  tonic  effects  of  the  recent 

l'ate  increase  can  be  shown  in  improved  service. 

During  the  period  of  government  control 
increased  wages  and  costs  for  material  left 
little  over  from  a  stationary  income  to  buy 
much-needed  equipment — or  even  to  keep 
the  existing  cars  and  engines  in  order. 

To  rebuild  this  equipment  the  railroads 
must  secure  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  capital :  the  rate  increase  placed  no  such 
lump  sum  at  their  disposal.  It  merely  gave 
them  a  chance  to  make  a  fair  living,  to  insure 
reasonable  dividends  to  their  investors,  and 
thus  to  attract  the  money  of  new  investors. 

Right  here  is  where  we  can  help. 

Every  dollar  we  place  in  a  railroad  security 
will  have  a  share  in  buying  some  freight  car 
or  locomotive  to  bring  us  the  goods  we  want 
when  we  need  them. 

Every  hour  we  save  as  shippers  or  re- 
ceivers of  freight  in  loading  and  unloading 
the  cars  will  enable  them  to  get  into  action 
again  the  more  quickly. 

Or  as  suppliers  of  material  or  equipment  we 
can  give  first  place  to  the  orders  of  railroads, 
and  thus  help  them  speed  up  reconstruction. 

So  by  putting  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  keeping  patient,  we  all  can  hasten  the 
glad  day  when  the  8  :05  will  always  be  on 
time  and  we  can  be  sure  of  getting  that 
furnace  for  the  same  winter  we  ordered  it. 


^^Pl  Ofl  To  do  its  share  in  restoring  the  rail- 
X  tHJ»  &*\J  road  service,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  clear  across  the  Canadian 
border  the  Western  Electric  Company  is  hurrying 
delivery  of  electrical  supplies  to  the  railroads. 


/ 
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THRONGING  past  the  eyes  of 
the  ages  is  the  glorious  proces- 
sion of  those  who  have  served!  The 
scientist,  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the 
builder,  the  explorer,  the  engineer, 
the  trader,  the  teacher;  the  leaders  in 
the  promotion,  perfection  and  repro- 
duction of  all  things  spiritual  and 
material  conceived  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

History  speaks  of  great  ages  in 
literature,  art,  industry,  the  sciences. 
They  are  in  reality  ages  which  have 
become  great  through  the  quality 
and  extent  of  their  services  to  the 
common  good. 

An  individual,  an  institution  and  a 
nation   grow  in   happiness,  strength 
and  wealth  through  service — endure 
through    service    and   by 
service. 

As  one  hands  down  a  good 
name,  so  business  hands 
down  a  good  institution 
capable  of  greater  growth,  if 


the  foundation  of  service  is  well  laid. 
Yet  we  are  an  age  in  haste  for  its 
reward.  We  must  have  proof  of  the 
valueof  our  service.  Industry  secures 
this  estimate  when  its  wares  gain  the 
appreciation  of  the  consumer. 

A  service  worth  the  name,  a  com- 
modity worth  selling,  should  not  be 
withheld  from  those  whom  it  will 
benefit.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  promi- 
nent place  now  held  by  advertising. 

Advertising  shortens  time  and  ef- 
fects economies  in  securing  distribu- 
tion and  consumption.  By  the  per- 
formance of  this  specialized  service 
it  has  become  a  department  of  indus- 
try, commerce,  finance,  even  of 
government. 

Through  bringing  together 
and  rewarding  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  ad- 
vertising has  earned  for  itself 
the  right  to  a  first  place 
among  essential  services. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Advertising  Headquarters 

boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland  Chicago 


Nt  v    YORK 
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We're  going  to  speak  from  one  planet  to 
another.  And  that  wireless  will  be  known 
by  my  name.'" 

Desperate,  he  begged  her  to  go  to  the 
Harveys,  and  get  them  "  'to  stake  me  for 
three  months,  a  year,  without  driving  any 
sort  of  Shylock  bargain  with  me,"  on  the 
ground  of  their  son's  love  for  her. 

"'But  I  can't,'  she  said.  'I've  no  claim 
on  them.  You  talk  as  if  we'd  been  engaged 
— and  even  then  I  couldn't — or  married 
to  him.' 

"'You  should  have  married  him,'  he 
said.  'Then  you  could  have  demanded 
something  of  them  and  they  wouldn't  have 
had  the  face  to  refuse  you.  .  .  .  Tell  them 
lie  married  you.  Tell  them  anything. 
Only,  for  God's  sake,  get  the  money,  or 
you'll  force  me  into  making  my  last 
sacrifice.  Yes,  as  God's  my  witness,  I 
swear  I'll  kill  myself.'" 

And  Andrea  did  tell  them  just  that. 
And  after  she  had  told  them,  she  came  face 
to  face  with  Brooke,  and  instantly  knew 
that  it  was  he  whom  she  had  met  and 
loved,  not  the  brother  who  so  greatly 
resembled  him. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Brooke  had  laid 
a  trap  for  Miss  Bixby,  the  secretary  who 
did  automatic  writing  for  Mrs.  Harvey, 
a  trap  into  which  Miss  Bixby  promptly 
fell.  Yet  when  the  old  lady  told  Brooke 
and  his  father  about  it,  the  elder  declared: 
* "  'I'll  be  hanged  if  I  think  Bixby's  an  entire 
fraud.  ...  I  think  when  you've  deter- 
mined to  blaze  your  way  into  the  other 
country — the  dark  continent  over  there — 
you  just  lose  your  bearings  .  .  .  you  do 
what  you  can  honestly,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  line  where  that  stops  you  go  on 
doing.  .  .  .  It's  wrong,  wrong,  wrong,  this 
digging  into  what's  been  so  well  hid.'  ' 

Andrea  begged  her  father  to  go  away 
and  take  her  with  him.  While  they  were 
talking,  Miss  Bixby  arrived  and  asked  Mr. 
Dove  to  go  into  partnership  with  her. 
"'The  first  thing  we'll  do  is  to  put  a  card 
in  the  papers;  but  only  after  we've  got  you 
pretty  well  written  up,  Mr.  Dove — your 
theory,  you  know,  that  communication's 
coming  through  science  if  it  comes  at  all. 
.  .  .  We'll  have  you  interviewed,  photo- 
graphs of  this  place — it's  a  dandy  place 
for  a  big  publicity  article — and  then  the 
card,  advertising  automatic  writing  and 
demonstrations  of  olympium,  whatever 
they  are.'  " 

Mr.  Dove  turned  her  out,  but  her  coming 
did  much  to  complete  the  process  of  mental 
disintegration  which  had  long  been  going 
on,  and  next  morning  he  behaved  queerly, 
and  finally  went  out,  taking  with  him 
"  'what  1  called  my  mechanical  toy,'"  and, 
so  lie  said,  the  olympium. 

Andrea  had  an  interview  with  Brooke, 
and  then  she  made  up  her  mind  to  tell 
the  truth  to  kindly  Pi  t er  Harvey,  who 
would  explain  it  to  Brooke,  and  to  all  of 
them.  But  she  was  prevented  by  Beatrice, 
the  girl  Philip  had  loved,  and  who  had  just 
received  the  longed-for  message  from  him 
—the  message  which  assured  her  that  lie 
Had  loved  her.  But,  as  the  Harveys 
believed  that  he  had  married  Andrea,  it 
made  the  whole  affair  most  terribly 
complicated. 

Andrea  could  not  tell  them  after  that. 
Brooke,  seeing  how  wretched  she  looked, 
took  her  home.  As  they  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street,  they  saw  Miss  Bixby,  and 
an  instant  after  Andrea  had  opened  the 
door;  "'Look','  "  she  panted.        'Look!  she 


Miss    Bixby    sulkily 
understand,    never   in 


the 


said     Madame     Brooke 


has  taken  it  and  left  this  in  its  place  .  .  . 
Didn't  you  see  what  she  had?  .  .  .  She 
had  a  camera  .  .  .  She  took  my  father's 
away  and  left  hers  in  its  place  .  .  .  My 
father's  was  only  a  case,  and  we  used  it  to 
hide  the  olympium  in.'  " 

How  to  get  the  olympium  away  from 
Miss  Bixby  now  became  the  question.  It 
was  a  difficult  one,  as  none  of  them  would 
be  able  to  recognize  the  stuff  if  they  saw 
it.  Andrea  begged  Brooke  to  recover  it 
from  Miss  Bixby,  and  he  promised  to  try. 
But  on  returning  home,  he  discovered  that 
Miss  Bixby  had  just  been  dismissed,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Old  Madame 
Brooke  agreed  to  go  up  to  her  room,  go 
through  her  things,  and  take  the  precious 
ease.  The  scene  which  follows  is  the  best 
and  most  important  one  in  the  book. 

It  was  a  duel  of  wits  between  the  two 
women.  And  at  last  Madame  Brooke  dis- 
covered "a  parcel-room  check,  South 
Station,"  and  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
olympium.  She  put  the  check  in  Brooke's 
keeping,  "turned  the  key,  and  faced  Miss 
Bixby  with  a  cheerful  smile.  'Now,'  she 
said,  'let's  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  .  .  . 
do  just  tell  me  what  you  wanted  the  stuff 
for.  Because  you  thought  it's  worth 
money? ' 

"'No,'    said 
'  You'd    never 
world.' 

'"Try      me,' 
hopefully 

"'Madame  Brooke,'  said  the  girl,  in 
such  earnest  that  she  was  breathless  over 
it.  'How  do  you  suppose  I  can. sit  down 
and  write  things  I  never  heard  about  in  my 
life  and  the  pencil  carrying  my  hand  along 
with  it — driving  it — and  not  my  hand 
moving  the  pencil?' 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  the  old  lady  hon- 
estly. .  .  .  'Search  me.' 

"'And  don't  you  think,'  the  girl  went 
on,  still  in  impassioned  earnest,  'if  we 
find  out  that's  so,  we're  in  honor  bound  to 
keep  on  and  follow  out  the  thing  wherever 
it  leads  us — and  see  where  it  does  lead  us? ' 

"'No,  I  don't,'  said  Madame  Brooke. 
'That  I'm  sure  of.  You're  only  going  to 
debase  your  energies  and  weaken  your  will, 
forever  questioning,  forever  whining  for 
sympathy  and  asking  advice,  setting  up  a 
higher  tribunal  "over  there,"  as  you  call  it, 
and  lying  down  on  what  you  think  are 
higher  intelligences  than  your  own.  No, 
my  girl,  you  fight  it  out  on  this  line.  Make 
your  decisions,  meet  your  griefs,  and 
toughen  your  will.  That's  what  the  whole 
business  here  is  for — the  mystery,  the 
despair — to  make  a  man  of  you  and 
toughen  your  will.' 

"'Why,'  said  the  girl,  'don't  you  know 
what  we're  in  it  for,  all  of  us  that  are  in  it 
honestly — this  psychic  business.  It  isn't 
only  because  we've  lost  friends  and  want 
to  hear  from  'em.    It's  because  it's — life.' 

'"What  is  lifo?'  asked  Madame  Brooke. 

'"It's  life  that  drives  us  crazy  .  .  . 
there's  nothing  to  it.  There  may  be  for 
you.  You  may  make  yourself  think  there 
is.  Your  slippers  and  your  silks,  going  to 
the  symphonies  and  reading  Dante,  that 
may  carry  you  along.  But  when  you  wake 
up  at  three  in  the  morning  and  your  feet 
arc  cold,  don't  you  know  there's  nothing 
to  it  then?  ...  If  automatic  writing'll 
tell  me  so  much  as  one  word—  a  word  here 
and  a  word  there  that  I  can  piece;  together 
into  something  that  means  something- 
well,  I   want  it,  that's  all." 

After  much  discussion,  the  two  women 
parted  amicably,  yet  as  far  as  over  from 
any  agreement. 

And  then  presently  it  was  discovered 
that     Miss     Bixby     lad     never    had     the 


Itwouldn't 
make  the  tube 

bigger  or  the 
Cream  better 

ifltooka 

page  to  tell 
about  it 
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Ivory  Garten" 
to  your  dealer,  and 
register  determina- 
tion to  get  your  dne. 


/  ry  Some  All-Season  Happiness 

JL  YOURSELF.  Get  a  pair  of  Ivory  Garters 
and  make  every  day  a  glad  one  for  your  legs. 

Take  care  when  buying  to  say  "ivory  Garters," 
and  see  to  it  you  get  them. 

Ivory  Garters  free  you  from  many  a  petty  an- 
noyance. They  have  no  metal  to  rust ;  no  pads 
to  press  or  hitch  or  bind.  Light  as  a  silk  sock, 
Ivory  Garters  are  made  of  lively,  durable  clinging 
fabric,  that  holds  its  strength  for  months  of  useful 
service.  They  take  hold  clear  around  the  leg  and 
never  slip  or  lose  their  grip. 

Once  you  know  the  difference,  you're  an  Ivory 
Garter  wearer  for  keeps.  You  experience  the 
sheer  delight  of  socks  held  true  and  smooth,  the 
pleasant  sensation  that  all  is  well  below  the  knees. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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olympium  at  all.  Mr.  Dove  had  hidden 
it,  and  that  night  he  died,  and  the  wonder- 
working stuff  was  never  found.  But  the 
night  he  died  Andrea  had  a  wonderful 
vision,  and  tho  he  did  not  communicate 
with  her,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  she  was 
greatly  comforted.  We  leave  her  in  the 
arms  of  kind,  shrewd  old  Madame  Brooke, 
knowing  she  is  soon  to  be  happy  with  her 
lover.  ("The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds." 
By  Alice  Brown.     Macmillan.) 


JUST  SUSAN 


OUR  first  introduction  to  Susan  is  in  a 
New  Haven  garage  where  the  small, 
white-faced  child  with  eager  black  eyes  has 
brought  her  father's  dinner-pail.  Bob 
Blake,  her  father,  is  a  brutal,  hard-drinking, 
but  clever  mechanic,  and  not  long  after  the 
opening  of  the  story  he,  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
rage,  kills  the  woman  ho  is  living  with, 
cuts  his  own  throat,  and  thus  disappears 
from  the  pages  of  the  book. 

The  story  is  told  by  Ambrose  Hunt,  who 
finds  Susan  at  the  door  of  the  garage  whither 
she  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  ultimately  takes  the  child  to  educate 
and  bring  up  as  his  own.  Hunt  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty-three,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession with  an  inherited  income  which 
permits  him  to  be  something  of  an  idler. 
tho  his  tastes  prevent  his  being  a  worthless 
one.  He  had  married,  but  his  wife  had 
left  him,  without  scandal,  and  he  lives  on 
in  his  handsome  house,  reading,  writing, 
collecting  various  beautiful  things,  and 
leading  that  life  of  elegant  leisure  that 
sounds  so  delightful  but  somehow  seems 
so  unsatisfactory  to  tho  American 
temperament. 

Hunt  brings  little  Susan  to  his  fine  house 
and  soon  finds  his  establishment  revolu- 
tionized by  the  child's  presence.  He  begins 
to  teach  her  himself  and  sho  gots  a  great 
deal  from  books  and  also  from  the  con- 
versation of  her  guardian  and  his  friends. 
Susan  has  a  quick  and  original  mind,  whose 
development  is  swift  and  remarkable,  and 
Hunt's  two  friends,  Philip  Farmer  and 
Maltby  Phar,  are  soon  as  interested  in  the 
child  as  is  her  guardian.  Farmer  is  a  high- 
minded,  intellectual,  conscientious  man, 
and  assistant  professor  in  Yale  University : 
Maltby  Phar  is  described  as  the  anarchist 
editor  of  The  Garden  Exquisite,  "a  monthly 
magazine  de  luxe,  devoted  chiefly  to  ad- 
vertising matter  and  to  photographs  taken 
— by  request  of  far-seeing  wives  and 
daughters — at  the  country  clubs  and  on  the 
country  estates  of  our  minor  millionaires." 
1 'liar's  anarchism,  howover,  seems  to  con- 
sist, mainly  of  rebellion  against  convention 
and  morality,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  do  just 
as  he  pleases,  without  any  consideration 
for  others. 

The  story  now  skips  a  lew  years  and  the 
thread  is  taken  up  when  Susan  is  a  woman 
grown  and  her  three  instructors  find  them- 
selves in  love  with  her.  Hunt,  of  course. 
is  out,  of  the  running,  and  Susan  refuses 
both  the  others,  but  tho  reader  is  given  to 
understand  that  her  heart  is  really  turning 
to  her  guardian.  In  this  predicament  she 
feels  that  she  ought  not  to  bo  dependent 
upon  him  any  longer,  and,  taking  with  her 
the  housekeeper,  Miss  Goucher,  who  is 
devoted  to  her,  she  goes  to  New  York, 
where,  as  is  so  often  tho  case  in  fiction, 
she  finds  work  on  tho  magazines  and  soon 
makes  a  name  for  herself.  Maltby  Phar, 
upon  whom  Susan  counted  for  help  after 


all  his  protestations,  proves  a  broken  reed, 
but  she  finds  a  friend  in  a  high-class  pub- 
lisher and  makes  others  of  a  less  useful 
type.  She  and  Miss  Goucher  settle  down 
on  the  outskirts  of  Greenwich  Village, 
and  we  are  treated  to  amusing  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  denizens  of  that  neighborhood. 
But  Susan,  in  spite  of  her  success,  is  not 
happy,  and  it  takes  Miss  Goucher,  the 
practical,  unimaginative  New  England 
spinster,  to  put  her  finger  upon  the  cause. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt  she  says:  "A 
woman's  need  is  greater  than  passion, 
greater  even  than  motherhood.  .  .  .  But 
she  can  only  find  rest  when  these  things  are 
not  lived  separately;  when,  with  many 
other  elements,  they  build  up  a  living 
whole — what  we  call  a  home.  .  .  .  Will 
you  understand  me  at  all  if  I  say  that 
Susan  is  homesick — for  a  home  she  has 
never  known  and  may  never  be  privileged 
to  know?"  Nothing  truer  than  this  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  women,  and  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  it  should  be  a  man  who 
has  noticed  it. 

And  then  comes  a  tragic  happening. 
Gertrude,  Hunt's  wife,  lives  in  New  York. 
A  telegram  announcing  her  death  brings 
him  to  the  city  to  find  the  police  installed 
in  his  wife's  apartment,  for  she  had  been 
found  with  a  brass  paper-knife  driven 
through  her  eye  into  her  brain.  The  story 
told  by  the  officer  to  Hunt  is  that  on  the 
previous  evening  Susan  had  called  at  the 
apartment,  asking  to  see  a  Mrs.  Arthur 
who  was  staying  there.  On  being  told  that 
Mrs.  Arthur  was  out  she  said  she  would 
wait  for  her,  and  on  learning  that  Mrs. 
Hunt  was  at  home,  sent  in  her  card,  and 
was  ushered  in.  The  maid  had  hardly 
got  back  to  her  room  when  a  howl  from 
the  dog  was  heard,  and  on  the  maid's  start- 
ing for  Mrs.  Hunt's  room  she  encountered 
Susan  with  the  bloody  paper-knife  in  her 
hand  and  a  queer  dazed  look  in  her  eyes. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  leave  the  flat,  but 
lay  down  on  the  rug  and  fell  into  a  sort  of 
trance  in  which  she  still  remained.  Just 
then  the  door-bell  of  the  flat  rang  and  the 
elevator  man  appeared,  together  with 
Mrs.  Hunt's  doctor,  for  whom,  oddly 
enough,  Susan  had  telephoned  before 
leaving  Mrs.  Hunt's  room. 

Things  look  rather  bad  for  Susan,  who  is 
still  unconscious,  but  Maltby  Phar,  who 
returned  from  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Arthur 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  Susan  has  done  the 
deed  in  a  fit  of  madness  and  adroitly  recalls 
her  father's  end. 

And  then  Hunt  has  a  curious  psychic 
experience.  Before  his  inward  vision  the 
true  story  of  the  accident  unfolds  itself, 
and  he  sees  his  wife,  clad  in  a  long,  loose 
negligee,  lying  on  a  couch,  a  magazine 
and  the  paper-knife  in  her  hand.  Susan 
enters,  and  as  Gertrude  swings  her  feet 
from  the  couch  in  rising,  her  long  dress 
trips  her,  she  falls  over  the  dog,  throws  her 
hands  before  her  face — and  the  vision  is 
ended.  Fortunately  for  Susan  the  doctor 
has  had  a  good  many  experiences  with 
subconscious  patients.  While  Susan  is  still 
unconscious  he  gives  her  a  paper  and  pencil 
and  elicits  from  her  the  story  of  the  acci- 
dent, which  corresponds  exactly  with 
Hunt's  vision.  The  coroner  accepts  the 
theory  and  Susan  is  not  held. 

The  next  incident  of  importance  in 
Susan's  life  is  the  death  of  Miss  Goucher, 
which  leaves  her  practically  alone.  There 
being  nothing  to  prevent  Hunt  from 
marrying  Susan,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  love  with  each  other,  causes  the  inno- 
cent reader  to  expect  an  early  and  simple 
finish  to  the  story,  but  the  modern  heroine 
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Superior  in  Quality 
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SHOE  POLISH 

Jl  <Dauher  ur  Gcicfi  Carton.  M 
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Gives  a  Quick, lasting  shine. Restores  the 
original  color  to  dark  tan  and  brown  shoes 
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Don't 
Take  Risks 

Prudence  suggests  that  you 
gi\e  instant  attention  to  cuts 
or  scrapes,  however  slight. 
Apply  New-Skin  at  once,  as 
directed. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
film  that  resists  wear  and 
washing. 

In  keeping  germs  out  of  the 
wound,  it  assists  in  the  natural 
process  of  healing. 

15c.  and  30c.        At  all  Druggists. 

NEWSKIN   COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

•  Nt  I rr  Xrgleet  a  Break  in  the  Skin  ' 
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is  far  too  complex  a  character  for  such 
ordinary  proceedings.  Susan  has  been 
pretty  well  shaken  up  by  recent  events, 
her  writing  falls  off.  and  she  says  despair- 
ingly of  herself,  "I'm  written  out  at 
twenty!-'  So  she  steals  a  march  upon 
Hunt  and  is  off  to  Europe  with  a  rich 
friend  before  he  can  get  hold  of  her,  and 
he  goes  back  to  New  Haven  and  sets  to 
work  upon  a  series  of  essays  which  is 
interrupted  by  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  Hunt  has  been  reading 
t  he  proof  of  Susan's  collect  ion  of  poems  and 
has  fulfilled  a  promise  made  to  her  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  Puppet  Booth, 
a  small  theater  made  out  of  a  Macdougal 
Street  stable,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  the  author  of  one  of  the  plays  to  bo 
produced.  The  author  has  an  amused  ap- 
preciation of  the  inhabitants  of  "the 
quarter"  and  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 


regarding     them     seriously. 


Ten     able 


freaks  to  the  hundred  can  turn  any  public 
gathering  into  a  side-show,  and  the  freaks 
of  the  Village,  particularly  the  female  of 
the  species,  are  nothing  if  not  able.  Minna 
Freund,  for  example,  was  sitting  just  in 
front  of  us.  .  .  .  She  was,  that  night, 
exceptionally  repulsive  in  a  sort  of  yellow 
silk  wrapper,  with  her  sparrow's  nest  of 
bobbed  henna  hair,  and  her  long,  bare, 
olive-green  neck,  that  so  obviously  needed 
to  be  scrubbed."  Of  course,  Susan's  play 
scores  a  success  and  brings  her  name 
permanently  into  the  world  of  letters,  but 
this  counts  for  little,  for  the  Great  War 
is  on,  and  she  and  her  friend  are  working 
in  Belgium,  Hunt  joins  the  Red  Cross 
and  goes  overseas,  and  we  begin  to  be 
hopeful  of  a  happy  ending.  It  comes  at 
last,  but  it  takes  an  air-raid  in  Paris  to 
clinch  matters.  Susan  loves  Hunt  and 
Hunt  loves  her,  but  had  ho  not  lost  one 
leg  and  three  fingers  in  that  raid  they 
would  probably  havo  been  backing  and 
filling  still. 

The  book  is  much  above  the  average 
novel,  and  the  author's  insight  into  feminine 
psychology  quite  remarkable.  Moreover, 
it  has  the  great  quality  of  interest,  and 
those  who  read  it  will  welcome  the  author's 
name  upon  another  title-page.  ("The 
Book  of  Susan."  By  Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
E.  P.  Dutton.) 


WATCH  YOUR  SPEECH! 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

But  throaty  speech  and  lip-lazy  speech  are 
remediable.  Modern  methods  of  teaching 
French  provide  for  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanics of  French  speech — how  to  shape 

the  lips,  how  to  place  the  tongue,  etc.,  etc. 
American  school-teachers  use  similar  prin- 
ciples in  teaching  English  to  small  Italians. 
Says  Margaret  Rowley,  of  tho  Goodrich 
School,  Detroit,  recalling  her  own  expe- 
rience: "Our  problem  was  to  correel  the 
pronunciation  of  words  having  an  initial 
'Ih'  sound-as  'the,'  'this,'  'that,'  'their.' 
The  Italian  children  pronounce  them  'dis,' 
'dat,'  'dim.'  etc.  So  we  formed  the  Stick- 
On!    Your  Tongue  Club."      We  need   some 

such  ingenious  arrangement  for  teaching 
young  Americans  to  use  their  lips  in  speak- 
ing and    to    avoid   letting  their   voices  slip 

back  into  their  throats.  Proper  lip-training 
tends  to  banish  "  I  yusta,"  "  Don  elm,"  and 

"Waja  -ay."  Teaching  a  child  to  keep  his 
■  out  of  his  throat  and  place  it  vibrant 
ju  i  behind  his  front  teeth  makes  it  not  only 
more  musical,  but  at  the  same  time  more  en- 
during. There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
this.    Everj  teacher  of  vocal  music  knows 

it.  K  .  (  r  .  i  udent  of  vocal  music  soon  learn-, 
it.      And.  a-    Emerson   assures  us,   "a  good 

voice  has  a  charm  in  speech  as  in  song." 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


OUR  PAPER  PINCH 

"]\  /TORE  common  sense  in  the  use  of  for- 
!-*■*-  osts  for  pulp-production — this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  paper  shortage, 
according  to  Hugh  P.  Baker,  secretary  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
and  formerly  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 
In  an  article  on  "Tin-  Manufacture  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  as  an  American  Industry," 
contributed  to  Natural  History  (New  York), 
Mr.  Baker  asserts  that  we  must  lie  more 
careful  with  our  existing  forests  and  must 
push  reforestation  aggressively.  Poten- 
tial forest-land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
alone,  he  says,  could  easily  grow  enough 
trees  to  take  care  annually  of  our  whole 
paper  product  and  leave  plenty  over  for 
export.  Mr.  Baker  advocates  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  education  among  paper- 
makers  themselves,  among  other  industries 
dependent  on  the  forests,  and  among  the 
general  public.  Reforestation  of  acres  is 
needed  not  by  the  thousand,  but  by  the 
million;  and  the  future  of  many  related 
forest  industries  depends  on  the  extent, 
to  which  this  idea  can  be  spread  abroad 
during  the  next  few  years.  Writes  Mr. 
Baker: 

"The  manufacture  of  paper  as  a  human 
activity  ranks  in  age  second  only  to  the 
manufacture  of  textiles. 

"Not,  however,  until  tho  printing-press 
in  a  crude  form  came  into  use,  and  books 
were  made,  did  there  arise  any  demand- 
any  need — for  the  making  of  paper  so  that 
it  might  be  used  commonly.  It,  is  rather 
peculiar,  possibly,  that  even  with  methods 
of  paper-manufacture  known  for  thousands 
of  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hundred 
years  that  the  paper-mill  has  been  known. 
In  this  country  three  or  four  human  gener- 
ations indicate  the  age  of  the  manufacture 
of  paper  as  an  industry. 

"Not  until  the  development  of  the  mod- 
dern  newspaper  and  the  perfection  of 
methods  in  the  production  of  cheap  edi- 
tions of  books  did  there  come  the  demand 
for  paper  thai  has  made  its  manufacture 
a  great  industry.  To-day  we  hear  more  of 
the  demand  for  uews-prinl  paper  than  for 
an\  other.  There  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid  increase  in  its  production,  yet  pro- 
duction has  not  kept  pace  with  consump- 
tion. In  1H{.)'.)  i  he  consumption  of  news- 
print  paper  alone   in   the    United   states 

amounted  to  569,212  Ions;  in  1918  Hie 
consumption  was  1 ,7('>0,.r>l 7  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  200  per  cent. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  news-prim 
paper  increased  from  three  pounds  in  1880 
to  t hirty-three  pounds  in  1010. 

"The  paper  industry  is  relatively  un- 
developed, ••Hid  has  tremendous  possibili- 
ties in  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
paper  of  all  kinds  -a  demand  due  both 
to  increasing  population  and  to  increasing 

use    of    paper.        The    rapid    development, 

in  1  he  Last,  five  years,  of  the  use  of  the  paper 
carton  or  box  in  the  shipment  of  all  sorls 
of  materials  is  indicative  of  the  way  in 
which  we  may  expect  the  industry  to  grow 
With  t  he  coming  years. 

"The  manufacture  of  news-print  paper 
depend.-,  largely   upon  an  available  supply 
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Disaster 
Relief 

Last  year  In 
the  United 
States,  your 
Red  Cross 
aided  more 
than  30,000 
victims  of 
flood,  fire, 
tornado  or 
other  d  is- 
aster  in  150 
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Military  Relief 
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and  Public  Health 
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IBoney  can  not  buy 
a  finer  Christmas  gift 

NO  matter  how  much  you  spend,  you  can 
not  find  a  handsomer,  more  useful,  more 
acceptable  gift  for  "him"  than  a  Durham- 
Duplex  Razor  at  One  Dollar.  Packed  in  an 
attractive  case  of  American  ivory,  with 
three  double-edged,  hollow-ground,  oil-tem- 
pered Durham-Duplex  blades,  famous  for 
their  wonderful  sharpness,  this  beautifully 
finished  razor  is  sure  to  bring  a  smile  of 
genuine  appreciation  on  Christmas  morning. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


of  wood  of  the  right  character,  and  yet 
but  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
the  wood  produced  annually  from  the 
forests  of  the  country  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  The  production  of 
paper,  then,  is  not  largely  responsible  for 
the  disappearance  of  our  forests. 

"The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  and  more  efficient 
paper-mills,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
in  the  development  of  the  paper-manu- 
facturing plant  tho  high  point  attained 
in  a  similar  direction  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. The  well-equipped  paper-mill  involves 
great  initial  expense.  For  instance,  the 
paper-mill  producing  news-print  paper  in 
an  effective  way  may  cost  a  million  and 
more  dollars,  and  it.  is  not  a  simple  thing 
to  move  this  plant  with  She  disappearance 
of  the  forests,  or  with  the  increase  to  the 
prohibitive  point  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  wood.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  no  industry  more  dependent  than  this 
upon  the  permanency  of  our  forests  or 
upon  the  renewal  of  forests  on  lands  which 
have  been  denuded. 

"The  possibilities  of  development  in 
the  industry  in  the  way  of  manufacture  of 
news-print,  fiber  and  box-board,  wrapping- 
papers  and  the  like,  are  such  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  wood  from  tho  forest  in 
the  future  is  necessary.  The  woods  most 
commonly  used  have  been  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, the  cottonwoods  or  poplar,  and  some 
of  the  hardwoods.  Light-colored,  non- 
resinous,  long-fiber  woods  that  can  be 
produced  with  comparative  ease,  and  that 
require  littlo  or  no  bleaching,  aro  best 
adapted  for  ground  wood-pulp.  These  re- 
quirements aro  met  most  effectively  by  the 
various  spruces  grown  in  this  country. 
More  than  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  pulp 
manufactured  in  1918  was  made  from  four 
species  of  woods  in  amounts  as  follows: 
spruce,  55  per  cent.;  hemlock,  16  percent.; 
balsam,  7  percent.;  and  poplar,  6  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  pines  and  various  hardwoods, 
such  as  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  have  been 
used  by  the  mills  in  this  country  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  probable  that  much 
more  hardwood  will  be  used  in  the  near 
future  than  has  been  used  in  the  past, 
not  because  the  hardwood  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but 
because  it  is  available  where  the  supplies 
of  soft  woods  such  as  tho  spruce  and  fir 
arc  rapidly  disappearing. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  of  future 
supply  of  woods  for  the  paper-mills  of 
this  country  lies  in  the  more  sensible 
use  of  the  virgin  forests  which  si  ill  exist 
and  aggressive  reforestation  and  develop- 
ment of  forest  lands  not  now  producing 
forests.  There  is  enough  potential  forest 
land  in  the  Stales  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  produce  forests  of  soft  woods  that 
would  not  only  give  an  annual  crop  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  paper  needed  in  the  United  Slates, 
but  would  also  make  the  United  States  a 
great  export  nation  of  paper — as  well  a9 
of  other  products  of  the  forests. 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation has  put  itself  on  record  in  such 
reforestation  work  through  its  Committee 
on  Forest  Conservation.  It  must  do  more 
Ihan  put  itself  on  record.  It  must  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  education  that  will  not 
only  interest  other  industries  dependent 
upon  the  forests,  but  will  also  show  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  make  permanent  paper- 


manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  all  other 
industries  dependent  upon  wood  by  atten- 
tion to  the  permanency  of  the  forests;  it 
must  get  back  of  a  movement  that  will 
reforest  not  a  few  thousands  of  acres  a 
year,  but  millions  of  acres. 

"There  is  one  word  that  can  be  used  to 
indicate  the  solution  of  the  problem  in- 
volved in  producing  more  paper  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  is — education.  Education 
within  and  without  the  industry  is  fun- 
damental to  keeping  it  in  its  present  place 
or  pushing  it  still  further  forward  among 
the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

"The  future  of  paper-manufacturing 
and  of  other  industries  dependent  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  rests 
very  largely  upon  the  effective  education 
of  the  general  public  as  to  the  needs  and 
the  aims  of  the  industry.  Leo  the  public 
knovv  something  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Let  it  know 
more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  paper 
in  daily  life.  See  that  the  people  realize 
that  the  industry  is  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  public  depends  not 
only  upon  vast  natural  resources,  but  upon 
the  efficient  use  of  these  in  the  upbuilding 
of  industry  and  trade.  Is  there  any  de- 
partment of  the  government,  any  educa- 
tional institution,  any  group  of  people 
anywhere  in  the  country  more  interested 
in  the  permanency  of  supply  for  an  in- 
dustry than  the  industry  itself?  Why 
shoidd  the  paper  industry,  dependent  upon 
the  forests  and  upon  other  raw  materials, 
depend  upon  the  Federal  Government  or 
upon  educational  institutions  to  conserve 
natural  resources  that  make  for  the  per- 
manency of  the  industry!  Beyond  a  ques- 
tion it  will  be  money  well  invested  if  the 
industries  will  carry  on  militant  coopera- 
tion and  aggressive  coordination  of  effort, 
making  for  the  conservation  and  efficient 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  America." 

The  paper  industry  has  felt  itself  to  be 
efficiently  organized  for  production,  and 
yet  Mr.  Baker  believes  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  Organizing  for  produc- 
tion means  more  than  merely  increasing 
the  output  of  a  particular  machine  or  of 
a  particular  mill.  There  should  be  or- 
ganization to  make  permanent  the  supplies 
of  raw  materials,  not  alone  that  we  may 
have  more  wood,  or  more  rags,  or  more 
jute,  but  that  we  may  produce  our  own 
dyes,  our  own  clay,  our  own  alum.  He 
continues : 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  a  very  definite  stand  for 
conservation,  but  it  should  go  further  than 
the  mere  printing  of  a  program.  It  should 
have  a  'woodlands  division'  made  up  of 
representatives  of  every  mill  owning  wood- 
lands. It  should  have  a  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  raw  materials 
other  than  wood,  and  with  the  problems  of 
standardization  within  the  industry 

"  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  products 
of  the  mills  be  placed  upon  the  market 
as  efficiently  as  they  are  manufactured. 
There  are  untold  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  uniting  various  spasmodic  and  separate 
efforts  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  use 
of  paper  products.  What  has  it  meant  to 
the  industry  to  educate  the  people  to  use 
paper-board  boxes  as  containers?  What 
tremendous  development  there  has  been 
in  using  wax-paper  on  food  products! 
Is  any  one  willing  to  say  that  we  have  gone 
as  far-  as  we  can  in  extending  the  use  of 
paper?     How  much  more  effective  would 
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The  Idea  that 
Revolutionized  Steam  Heating 


LIVERY  time  you  hear  a  steam  radiator 
knockingand  gurgling,  or  valves  hissing 
and  leaking,  you  can  be  sure  that  heating 
system  needs  attention  ;  it  is  wasting  some- 
body's money.  Someone  should  get  on 
the  job  quickly. 

The  realization  of  similar  heating  troubles 
in  1893  made  one  man  dedicate  his  life  to 
the  betterment  of  steam  heating.  Ten  years 
later  he  patented  a  device  that  literally 
caused  an  upheaval  in  the  world  of  steam 
heating;  the  conservatives  thought  the  old 
way  good  enough. 

But  Clayton  A.  Dunham  was  persistent; 
his  new  ideas  weathered  the  storm  ;  preju- 
dice was  broken  down ;  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  dropped  the  old  methods. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  Clayton  A.  Dunham 
and  his  Radiator  Trap  forged  to  the  front 
for  the  just  reward  that  comes  to  the  man 
with  a  better  idea. 

And  the  idea  was  so  simple  ! 

It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  steam 
cannot  be  in  a  radiator  at  the  same  time 
as  air  and  water  (condensed  steam)  if 
that  radiator  is  to  be  100  per  cent, 
efficient  (hot  all  over).  The  steam 
must  circulate  quietly,  freely  and  at  low 
pressure  for  fuel  economy. 

In  the  old  installations,  the  air  was 
released  from  the  radiator  through  an 
air  valve — the  hissing  kind  that  you 
sometimes  see  on  one-pipe  systems. 
In  such  systems,  the  water  (condensed 
steam)  must  fight  its  way  back  to  the 
boiler  through  the  steam  pipe.  This  makes 
annoying  noises  and  interferes  seriously 
with  the  circulation  of  the  steam. 

Mr.  Dunham  insisted  that  a  heating  system 
could  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until 
the  air  and  water  from  each  radiator  were 
returned  to  the  boiler  room  through  a 
separate  pipe ;  each  radiator  should  have 
on  it  a  Radiator  Trap  which  would  auto- 
matically release  the  trouble-making  air 
and  water,  but  keep  all  of  the  steam  inside 
the  radiator,  where  it  should  be — just  as  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  does. 


The  secret  of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
is  in  the  corrugated  disc  filled  with  a  highly 
volatile  liquid.  So  sensitive  is  this  disc 
that  it  freely  passes  the  trouble-making  air 
and  water  (condensed  steam),  but  closes 
tightly  when  steam  tries  to  get  out.  It 
operates  accurately  under  varying  condi- 
tions, ranging  from  15  inches  of  vacuum  to 
10  pounds' pressure;  is  permanently  adjusted 
at  the  factory.  In  large  installations  it 
makes  jet  water  unnecessary.  Some  of  the 
original  Dunham  Radiator  Traps — 17  years 
old — are  still  in  daily  use ! 

More  than  3000  Dunham  Radiator  Traps 
are  in  the  Woolworth  Building 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  two-pipe  steam 
heating  systems,  installed  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  during  the  war  period,  used 
them.  Thousands  of  homes,  apartments, 
stores,  schools  and  factories  depend  on 
Dunham  Traps  and  Dunham  Heating 
Service,  of  which  the  Trap  is  only  one 
of  several  important  elements. 

Dunham  Heating  Service  will  put  new 
life  into  your  existing  steam  heating  system, 
or  give  you  an  economical  system  for  a 
new  building  —  all  in  close  co-operation 
with  your  architect,  contractor  and  heating 
engineer.  It  will  inspect  the  installation 
when  completed  and  thereafter,  when  re- 
quested, to  see  that  everything  continues 
to  operate  to  your  complete  satisfaction. 

In  towns  of  less  than  10,000  population, 
Dunham  Heating  Service  is  available 
through  the  local  Dunham  Service  Station. 
Ask  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 


-  ton  vuv.  eM  s«t 


In  1920 


Thle  cross-sectional    view  of  the  Dunham  Trap 

shows  its  simplicity. 

For  those  technically  inclined,  we  have  special 
illustrated  bulletins  worthy  of  any  library  on  steam 
heating.  State  what  particular  phase  of  steam  heat- 
ing you  are  most  interested  in. 


How  to  benefit  most 

Just  tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  build- 
ing you  are  interested  in  "Dunhamizing" 
and  we  will  be  able  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions to  your  best  advantage.  Ask  as  many 
as  you  like;  be  curious,  even  skeptical. 
But  ask.  Even  if  you  do  not  own  a  home, 
get  some  of  the  facts  for  future  use;  your 
landlord  should  know  about  them,  too. 


HUNHflM 

■^HEATING     SERVICE 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Fisher  Building 


CHICAGO 


Factories  . 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Toronto,  Canada 

London  :  64  Regent   House,    Regent  Street,  W.    1 
Pane:  Establts.   Munzing  *•  Cie.,   47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 


Branches    in    36   cities   in 
United  States  and  Canada 
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Velvet  Joe's  Class 
in  Geography 


AND  now,  folks,  we  come  to  old  Kaintucky 

Nature  has  been  mighty  good  to  Kaintucky. 
She  gave  it  a  limestone  soil  that  grows  some 
things  a  little  better  than  they  grow  anywhar 
else.  And  the  tobacco  she  grows — Burley — is 
rich  with  comfort  and  content. 

Just  imagine  takin'  the  delicate,  silky  leaves 
of  these  tobacco  plants  and  letting  them  mellow 
two  years  in  wooden  hogsheads.  Nature  al- 
ready did  a  lot — but  she  does  a  heap  more  dur- 
ing those  two  years.  She  richens  them,  softens 
them,  makes  them  mellower. 

When  you  get  hankerin'  for  something  worth 
while  in  that  pipe  of  yours,  just  set  back  and 
think  of  Kaintucky — America's  Tobacco  Won- 
derland. That's  whar  Velvet  came  from,  and  it 
came  through  clean  and  right. 

Class  will  now  adjourn  to  prove  up  with 
their  pipes. 


mencas 
smoothest 
smoke 
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be  organized  effort  than  the  expensive 
individual  effort  tha:  occurs  here  and  there 
through  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

"There  are  certain  laws  underlying 
the  development  of  any  industry.  .  .  . 
Strength  .  .  .  will  result  from  unified 
effort,  .  .  .  and  as  the  result  of  it  we 
shall  not  only  make  the  paper  industry 
take  its  place  aggressively  with  the  other 
great  industries  of  the  country,  but,  be- 
cause of  what  we  can  and  will  accomplish 
in  the  struggle  for  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  the  industry  will 
also  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people." 


MORE  ABOUT  ESKIMO   DIET 

THE  controversy  about  the  sufficiency 
of  a  purely  animal  diet  has  already 
been  noted  in  these  columns.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  turns  partly  on  the  diet 
of  the  arctic  Eskimos,  who  have  been  as- 
serted to  live  and  thrive  without  other  food 
than  meat  and  fish.  In  Good  Health  (Bat- 
tle Creek)  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  purely 
animal  character  of  this  diet.  According 
to  the  editor,  the  Eskimos  do  have  access  to 
a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  food  at  some 
seasons,  and  when  they  do,  they  make  up 
for  lost  time  by  eating  huge  quantities  of  it. 
Also,  they  get  considerable  plant  food  at 
second-hand  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  animals  that  they  kill.  The 
editor  first  quotes  L.  M.  Turner,  writing  in 
the  Eleventh  Tieport  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  about  the  diet  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Eskimos.     He  says: 

"A  great  portion  of  their  food  is  eaten 
raw,  but  it  is  invariably  cooked  when  it 
conveniently  can  be.  Frozen  food  is  con- 
sumed in  great  quantities.  I  have  seen 
them  strip  and  devour  the  back,  fat,  and 
flesh  from  the  body  of  a  deer  while  the 
fibers  were  yet  quivering.  The  entrails  of 
many  species  of  birds  are  taken  from  the 
body,  and,  while  yet  warm,  swallowed  much 
after  the  manner  of  swallowing  an  oyster. 
The  eggs  which  have  been  incubated  to  an 
advanced  degree  are  as  eagerly  devoured  as 
those  quite  fresh.  The  deer  meat,  killed 
the  previous  fall  and  frozen  for  three  or 
four  months,  is  cut  into  huge  chunks  and 
gnawed  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  tho 
it  were  the  finest  pastry.  On  such  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  the  person  appointed  to 
chop  up  the  frozen  meat  scatter  the  pieces 
among  the  expectant  crowd  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  that  of  throwing  ears  of  corn 
to  the  hogs  in  a  pen.  For  a  change  the 
frozen  pieces  of  meat  are  sometimes  warmed 
or  thawed  before  the  fire.  The  blood  of  the 
deer  is  often  mixed  with  the  half-digested 
mass  of  food  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
and  the  stomach,  with  its  contents,  and  the 
addition  of  the  blood,  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 
Sometimes  it  is  laid  aside  to  ferment  and 
then  frozen  and  eaten  in  this  condition. 
Strips  of  fat  from  a  seal  and  the  blood  of 
the  animal  are  put  into  a  kettle  and  heated, 
the  oily  liquid  being  eaten  with  the  greatest 
relish.  Seal  oil  is  used  for  food  in  about 
the  same  manner  that  we  use  sirups. 
Years  of  almost  daily  intercourse  with  these 
people  have  failed  to  show  the  ability  of  any 
person  to  drink  seal  or  whale  oil  without 
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illness  resulting.  They  never  drink  pure 
oil  under  any  circumstances  except  as  a 
laxative.  The  statements  often  made  that 
these  people  drink  oil  as  a  food  is  simply 
preposterous.  Such  statements  doubtless 
arose  from  seeing  other  preparations  of  food 
having  an  abundance  of  oil  upon  them. 
Lean  flesh  is  often  dipt  in  oil  and  then 
eaten.  When  a  seal  has  been  killed,  and  is 
being  brought  to  camp,  the  hunter  signifies 
his  success  from  a  distance,  and  those  in 
camp  raise  a  glorious  shout.  The  animal 
is  drawn  ashore  and  skinned.  The  flesh  is 
devoured  raw  as  the  process  goes  on,  or 
may  be  divided,  certain  portions  being 
given  to  different  persons.  The  blood  is 
collected,  and  when  the  meat  is  boiled  it  is 
mixed  with  the  hot  liquid  and  forms  a  nu- 
tritious dish,  eagerly  devoured  by  both 
adults  and  young.  The  children  revel  in 
this  dish.  The  feast  is  continued  until  the 
flesh  has  been  devoured  and  the  people 
gorged  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Stories 
are  told  and  general  good  humor  prevails. 
The  different  species  of  fish  which  frequent 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay  arc  used  for 
food." 

The  editor  of  Good  Health  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  care  the 
Eskimos  take  to  supply  themselves  with 
vitamins.  It  is  evidently  for  this  reason 
that  they  eat  the  stomachs  of  deer  and  the 
entrails  of  birds,  with  their  contents. 

"According  to  Steffanson,  the  practise 
of  eating  raw  and  frozen  liver  is  also  uni- 
versal among  the  Eskimos,  and  undoubt- 
edly for  the  same  reason.  Grass  and  other 
vegetable  foods  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  reindeer  and  the  entrails  of  the  ptarmi- 
gan contain  rich  stores  of  vitamins,  which 
are  not  found  in  oils  and  fats  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  and  are  almost  wholly  absent 
from  lean  meat. 

"In  animals,  the  vitamins  are  gathered 
into  the  liver  and  other  glands  and  are 
found  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  other 
tissues. 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  some  of  the 
most  disgusting  features  of  the  diet  of  the 
Eskimos  are  the  result  of  their  instinctive 
craving  for  vitamins,  there  being  no  other 
means  by  which  they  can  be  obtained  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  It  is 
possible  that  in  this  craving  for  vitamins 
on  the  part  of  some  remote  ancestor  may 
be  found  the  origin  of  the  practise  of  eating 
raw  oysters.  The  fat  end  of  the  oyster 
is  its  enormous  liver  and  kidneys,  which, 
like  the  liver  of  all  animals,  contains  a  store 
of  vitamins.  These  vitamins  are  in  part 
destroyed  by  cookery,  hence  the  Eskimo 
practise  of  eating  liver  raw. 

"But  the  practises  of  the  Eskimos  are 
the  result  of  necessity  and  not  choice.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Turner,  the  Eskimos,  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  trading-stations,  eagerly 
adopt  the  use  of  flour,  bread,  peas,  beans, 
and  rice,  and  'are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
often  express  regret  that  they  will  be  de- 
prived of  them  when  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.' 

"In  the  short  summer  season  many  ber- 
ries and  a  few  other  edible  things  grow  to 
maturity,  and  these  are  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  the  native  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance.     Mr.  Turner  tell  us: 

" '  During  the  season  when  various  berries 
are  ripe,  all  the  people  gorge  themselves. 
They  have  a  special  fondness  for  the  akpik 
(h'lilms  Chamasmorus).  The  sun  scarcely 
reddens  the  side  of  these . berries,  locally 
known  as  "bake  apple,"  before  the  children 
scour  the  tracts  where  they  grow,  and  eat 
of  the  half-ripened  fruit  with  as  much  relish 
as  the  civilized  boy  does  the  fruit  purloined 

from  a  neighbor's  orchard.     Other  berries 
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The 
Speak  man 
Mixometer 


— and  after  the  shower 

you  feel  so  delightfully 
refreshed  and  clean 

YOU  are  clean,  too.  The 
water,  fresh  and  spark- 
ling, showered  your 
back,  your  chest,  your  arms — 
and  ran  off.  You  stretch  your 
muscles.  Every  nerve  is 
a-tingle.    You  are  "toned  up." 

— And  your  shower  worked 
perfectly.  This  added  a  lot  to 
your  enjoyment.  The  water's 
temperature  was  under  your 
instant  control — half  a  turn 
of  the  Mixometer  handle  from 
cold  to  hot  with  all  tempera- 
tures between. 

This  Mixometer,  like  all  other 
Speakman  products,  carries  the 
Speakman  name — its  guarantee. 

The  shower  shown  is  known  as 
a  stall  type.  It  is  usually  installed 
in  residences,  hotels  and  clubs.  Note 
that  the  shower  and  sprays  can  be 
turned  on  before  entering  the  stall ; 
also  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  wet 
the  head. 

This  is  one  of  many  types  of 
Speakman  Showers.*  We'll  send  a 
folder  describing  and  illustrating 
others;  or  ask  your  plumber  or 
plumbing  supply  dealer  for  one  of 
these  folders. 

And  remember : 

When  you  build  or  alter,  insist 
that  your  shower  is  a  Speakman. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


*Thereiaalao  a  Speakman  Shower  that 

can  hi-  put  over  a  hnth  tub  in  h:ilfan  hour 
with  A  '•iTfn'  driver. 
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Don't  Risk  the  Danger  and  Discomfort 

of  a  Draughty  House 

FORCING  the  furnace  is  costly  and  of  little  benefit 
when  icy  currents1  of  air  are  sifting  in,  and  heat  is  being 
forced  out  through  cracks  around  doors  and  windows. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  installation  of  the  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips.  They  effectively  seal  up  these  cracks  and  stop 
the  draughts  that  make  your  home  chilly  and  endanger  the  health 
of  your  family.  They  enable  you  to  heat  your  house  evenly  and 
comfortably  at  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel.  They  shut  out 
dampness,  germ  laden  dust  and  dirt  —  your  home  stays  clean 
longer.    They  even  exclude  noises. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  have  been  the  standard  for  27 
years.  Chamberlin  has  a  permanent  service  organization  with 
branches  in  principal  cities  where  weather  strip  experts  are 
stationed  to  give  immediate  installation  and  adjustment  service. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  know  all  the  facts  about  this  Chamberlin 
Weather  Strip  service  before  you  install  weather  strips. 

Send  Now  for  Our  Interesting  Weather  Strip   Booklet 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL   WEATHER 
STRIP   COMPANY 

518  Dinan   Building 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


It's  well  to  Remember: 


GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 


fi 


or 


Throat  Tickle 
Husky  Voices 
Cold  in  Head 
Bad  Breath 
Asthma 
Dry  Throats 
"Stuffed-up"  Head 


Inflamed  Throats 
Dust  Irritation 
Clogged  Air-Passages 
Scratchy  Throats 
Hay  Fever 

Early  Morning  Phlegm 
Tender  Throats 


And  many  other  uses  Indoors 
and  outdoors   the   year    'round 


LUDEN'S  do  a  Lot 
and   Cost   but   Little 


I.onk  far  the  Familiar   Yellow  Box 

Made  in  Reading,  Pa..  Since  1881 

by  WM.  If.  LUDEN 
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contribute  their  share  as  food.  Tho 
"akpik"  is  better  known  in  this  country 
as  the  ■•cloudberry."' 

"Nansen,  in  his  interesting  work, 'Eskimo 
Life,'  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Turner,  and  tells  us  that  the  contents  of 
the  reindeer's  stomach  are  regarded  as  one 
of  their  delicacies.  According  to  Nansen, 
'  the  last  thing  an  Eskimo  lady  enjoins  upon 
her  Lover  when  he  sets  off  reindeer-hunting 
is  that  he  must  reserve  for  her  the  stomach 
of  his  prey.  It  is  no  doubt  because  they 
stand  in  need  of  vegetable  food  that  they 
prize  this  so  highly,  and  also  because  it  is  in 
reality  a  very  choice  collection  of  the  finest 
moss  and  grasses  which  that  gourmet,  tho 
reindeer,  picks  out  for  himself.' 

"When  the  foregoing  was  written  by 
Nansen,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  was 
awaro  of  the  fact  that  the  vegetable  con- 
tents of  tho  reindeer's  stomach  contained 
the  precious  vitamin  which  is,  for  tho  most 
part,  lacking  in  the  Eskimo  diet,  and  that 
this  was  the  fundamental  reason  for  its 
being  regarded  as  a  delicacy,  along  with  tho 
entrails  of  the  ptarmigan. 

"The  Eskimos  do  not  flourish  on  their 
meager,  unbalanced,  and  very  deficient  diet, 
and  are  by  no  means  content  with  it;  for 
they  make  tho  most  of  the  scanty  vegetable 
products  of  their  country,  eating  with  great 
relish  the  seaweed,  dandelions,  dill  berries, 
cro wherries,  sorrel,  and  angelica,  which 
spring  up  almost  overnight,  when  the  sur- 
face of  tho  ground  is  thawed  out  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  by  the  sunshine  of 
their  twenty-four  hour  summer  days." 


THE   BEGINNINGS  OF  DISEASE 

WHEN  did  the  ravages  of  germ  dis- 
ease begin?  Germs  are  among  tho 
oldest  of  earth's  inhabitants;  yet  Prof.  Roy 
L.  Moodie,  of  Illinois  University,  writing 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York),  tolls 
us  that  the  most  ancient  wero  harmless. 
The  earliest  animals  wero  free  from  disease, 
and  it  did  not  become  active  until  the  earth 
had  passed  three-quarters  of  its  present  ago. 
Its  beginnings,  Professor  Moodie  says,  are 
"lost  in  an  immense  obscurity  of  time." 
Wo  get  our  earliest  evidences  of  it  from 
the  action  of  parasites  on  tho  shells  of  ani- 
mals, resulting  in  tho  oldest  forms  of  tu- 
mors. Possibly  man  acquired  his  diseases 
from  the  lower  animals.  If  "early  land 
animals  lived  long  lives  of  placid  content- 
ment," as  Professor  Moodie  thinks,  undis- 
turbed by  infection,  why  should  wo  not 
some  day  struggle  back  to  that  golden, 
germless  age?  The  way  to  do  it  sounds 
very  simple — exterminate  all  disease  germs! 
That  is  the  job  of  preventive  medicine,  and 
it,  has  accomplished  one  or  two  subsidiary 
items  already.     Wo  read: 

"Disease  did  not  exist  with  the  most 
ancient  bacteria.  They  were  harmless,  as 
are  most  of  the  present-day  bacteria. 
Whether  bacterial  organisms  were  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  origin  of  disease  we 
do  not  know.  This  is  a  wide  field  of  study 
which  has  not  yet  been  explored.  In  a 
later  geological  period  bacteria  are  found 
in  partially  decayed  bone,  together  with 
thread  mold  and  other  types  of  fungi. 
This  condition,  however,  can  not  bo  re- 
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garded  as  disease,  but  decay  in  dead  mate- 
rial. The  earliest  animals  were  free  from 
disease,  altho  they  were  subject  to  injuries 
incident  to  the  life  of  any  creature.  The 
larger  attacked  the  smaller  then  as  now. 
Infection  of  the  injured  part  did  not  take 
place  in  the  early  periods  of  animal  life,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  great  Coal  period  that 
infected  wounds  are  found. 

"The  Coal  period  witnessed  the  earliest 
(ride-spread  condition  of  bacteria  and  fungi, 
and  possibly  witnessed  the  beginning  of  dis- 
ease, altho  there  had  been  previously  a  mild 
form  of  pathology  due  to  the  action  of  para- 
sites. The  first  diseased  conditions  pre- 
served are,  of  course,  not  the  earliest  mani- 
festation of  disease,  since  disease  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  long  ages  of  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  contending  forces  of  nature. 
The  early  animals  were  so  highly  immune 
to  attack  by  bacterial  organisms  that  it  was 
jnly  after  the  races  of  animals  began  to 
grow  weaker  through  age  that  disease  was 
ible  to  make  any  headway. 

"  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  place  a  beginning 
jf  any  limited  time  during  which  disease 
began.  Disease  was  not  present  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  the  earth's  history  and  it  did 
not  become  very  active  until  the  present 
age  of  the  earth  had  been  attained  by  nearly 
three-quarters  of  its  duration.  That  is, 
disease  has  only  been  active  during  the  last 
me-quarter  of  the  earth's  history,  so  far  as 
animals  and  plants  are  concerned.  The 
Incidence  of  maladies  began  slowly,  was 
Introduced  gradually,  and  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  only  within  relatively  recent 
times.  It  was  a  minor  and  unimportant 
factor  for  millions  of  years. 

"The  action  of  early  parasites  on  the 
ihells  of  ancient  animals  is  our  oldest  evi- 
dence of  disease.  The  action  of  these  or- 
ganisms resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
oldest  tumors.  Diseased  conditions  of  a 
very  interesting  type  were  caused  in  the 
aarly  history  of  animal  life  by  poisoning  of 
the  waters  in  which  the  animals  lived. 
This  resulted  in  a  thickening  of  the  shell,  a 
twisting  of  the  spirals  of  snails,  or  a  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  some  forms,  certain  of  the 
depauperized  individuals  being  only  one- 
twentieth  their  normal  size. 

"The  origin  and  development  of  disease 
may  be  traced  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
evidences  of  pathology  found  on  the  fossil 
bones  of  the  ancient  races  of  man  and  ex- 
tinct animals,  as  well  as  from  the  associa- 
tions of  the  earliest  animals.  That  early 
man  may  have  acquired  some  of  his  diseases 
from  the  coexisting  animals  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  stone  ages,  the 
cave  bears,  and  other  cave-inhabiting  ani- 
mals were  often  afflicted  with  the  same  mal- 
adies, as  may  be  seen  from  the  diseased 
appearance  of  their  bones. 

"It  would  thus  seem  that  the  relation 
between  disease  in  ancient  times  and  the 
extinction  of  great  groups  of  animals  like 
the  dinosaurs,  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  indications  of  disease  so  far 
seen  on  ancient  bones  are  the  results  of 
accidents,  or  minor  constitutional  disturb- 
ances which  did  not  endanger  the  life  of 
the  race  and  seldom  that  of  the  individual. 
The  evidence,  to  be  sure,  is  scanty,  being 
confined  to  that  seen  on  the  hard  parts  of 
ancient  animals.  But  on  a  similar  basis 
is  erected  our  present  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  evolution  of  animals  in  past  time. 
Many  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  to-day 
which  are  so  fatal  to  life,  leave  no  traces  on 
the  bones.  It  may  have  been  so  in  past 
times,  to  a  great  extent. 

"The  beginnings  of  disease  aro  thus  seen 
to  be  lost  in  an  immense  obscurity  of  time 
during  which  the  evil  forces  of  nature  were 
battling    with    the    good    for    supremacy. 
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May  your   friendship  be  as 
lasting  as  the  teapot ! 

As  capable  of  withstanding 
life's  daily  rude  shocks. 

As  permanently    pure    and 
sweet. 

As  beautiful  and  rich. 

As  full  of  the  spirit  of  gra' 
cious  service. 


You  can  get  a  'genuine  Hall's 
Teapot  of  Secret  Process  Fireproof 
China  with  rich  decorations  in 
genuine  gold  at  good  stores. 

If  you  have  trouble  in  finding 
one,  send  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  and  folder  illustrating  them 
in  color. 


Look  for  this  circle 
on  bottom  of  any  tea' 
pot  you  buy. 


HALL  CHINA   CO.,  601  Walnut  St.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


of  Secret  Process  Fireproof  Chim 


Your  Boy  Can  Build  This 

Moving  Stairway 

and  Hundreds  of 
Other  Models 
That  Go  I 
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He  Can 
1       Have  a 
New  To^ 
Every  Day 
With 

|      MECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 

And  with  his  Meccano  Electric  Motor  he  can  make  them  go  like  real 
■  machinery.  It's  loads  of  fun  to  build  Beam  Engines,  Locomotives, 
Tractors,  Looms,  Clocks,  and  countless  other  models  in  shining  steel 
and  brass,  that  WORK.  No  study.  The  manuals  show  how  to  build 
over  400,  and  he  can  invent  and  reproduce  hundreds  more.  It's  a 
glorious,  manly  sport,  good  all  the  year  long.  By  all  means  get  him 
H      Meccano   for  Xmas. 

|  FREE  XMAS  BOOK 

called  "Meccanoland."  Contains  the  inventor's  own  story  of  Meccano, 
and  over  50  pictures  of  models  and  boys  building  them.  Just  the  thing 
to  help  you  to  pick  out  his  Xmas  gift.     Send  for  it  now. 


Beam  Engine 


Electric 
Locomotive 


Donkey  Cart 


MECCANO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Division  M,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

$1250  in  Prizes  for  Building  Models.     Entry  Blank  at  your  Dealers. 
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There's 

something 
about  it 
you'll  likc- 


QnSala 

Buerjrvrltcl'C 


MR    Herbert    A 

Tareyton 

London 
SmoKing  Mixture 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Popular  Size  5CK  Also  packed, 
in  liaU  pound  and.  pound  tins. 
r  H t  uour  ileulers  or  sample  on  request. 
/Au'V  AV<«..  (X.  (U-  1790 Bvay  Ne«\brk 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West 27ih3t..  Dept.  L.D..  New  York 

BDDKpMY 

FUSES 

Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared   to    the 

coat  of  protecting  circuits 

with    "one-time"   fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
•y  for  electrical   protect  ion? 

'lyiur  electrician  —  Ret  the  figures— 
they  arefour-fiflhstoo  high  if  you  arei 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  I  d  as 

new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80 ','  cut  in  the  cost  ot  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses-  approved  by 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacifies— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

for  Male  bv  alt  leading  electrical 
Jobterm  and  Deilert 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

tt-  -  '.-,'.  ■••.'..  •'.'-  ■ateaaaOl  "a -J  a  at  MoMr.al 


Immunity  doubtless  was  early  established, 
and  strongly  entrenched.  So  firmly 
guarded  were  the  primitive  animals  of  the 
firs.  ni.r.s  of  th«-  earth  that  no  disturbing 
influences  entered  into  their  existence. 
Only  when  racial  old  age  and  the  intro- 
duction of  other  antagonistic  influences  dis- 
turbed this  natural  immunity  did  animals 
see  the  new  factor  of  disease  enter  into  their 
lives.  Early  land  animals  doubtless  lived 
long  lives  of  placid  contentment  undis- 
turbed by  fear  of  infection  either  from 
within  or  without.  Disease  was  in  its  very 
beginnings,  and  with  the  land  animals 
spread  more  and  more  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  time  passed  on  in  a  mighty  suc- 
cession of  geological  ages." 


FIRELESS  RIVETS 

DURING  the  war  we  heard  much  of 
the  records  made  by  "teams"  of  riv- 
eters, including  the  "driver,"  with  his 
pneumatic  hammer,  the  "  holder-on,"  who 
held  the  rivet  in  place  with  a  "dolly-bar," 
the  "sticker,"  who  put  the  rivet  in  the 
hole,  and  the  "heater-boy,  *' who  made  the 
rivets  red-hot.  The  new  electric  rivet- 
heater  does  away  with  the  principal  func- 
tion of  the  heater-boy  altogether  and 
relieves  the  others  from  much  of  the  dis- 
comfort of  their  job.  Ellsworth  Sheldon, 
associate  editor  of  The  American  Machinist, 
contributes  an  article  entitled,  "Heating 
Rivets  without  Fire,"  to  that  paper.  He 
bids  us  note  that  millions  of  iron  rivets  are 
needed  each  year  to  build  ships,  to  erect 
steel  structures,  to  span  waterways  with 
bridges,  and  to  make  boilers,  cranes,  tanks, 
and  a  hundred  other  devices  of  iron  and 
steel.  Rivets  are  in  demand  wherever  two 
pieces  of  structural  material  are  to  be  per- 
manently joined,  and  rivets  on  structural 
work  are  driven  red-hot  in  order  that  the 
shrinking  metal  as  it  cools  may  draw  the 
members  closer  together.  Wherever  rivets 
an- driven  there  must  be  the  flowing  forge  to 
supply  the  demand  for  red-hot  rivets.  The 
abolition  of  i  bese  forges  is  due.  Mr.  Sheldon 
tells  us.  in  the  engineer  of  the  American 
Car  ,t-  Foundry  Company,  at  Berwick, 
I 'a.     We  read  : 

"Spectacular  tho  these  fires  may  bave 

been,  their  presence  was  the  cause  of  much 
discomfort  ami  noi  a  little  danger  to  the 
workers  by  reason  of  the  smoke  and  gas 
I  lirown  off  by  them. 

"Aside  from  the  dirt  and  discomfort  of 
op<  ii  fires  they  were  expensive  to  operate 
h  required  some  time  to  start  up  a  new 
coal  tire  or  to  heat  a  cold  oil-furnace;  rivets 
were  continually  being  lost  in  the  fire  or 
burned  beyond  reclamation  because  of  being 
hidden  from  the  heater-boy's  sight,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  heal  generated  was 
dissipated  in  the  surrounding  air  instead 
of  being  converted  into  useful  work. 

"Because  of  certain  lack  of  portability, 
eially  of  the  oil  furnaces,  the  fins  were 
sometimes  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
i he  riveters  who  were  using  their  product, 
and  th<  heater-boy  would  have  to  throw 
tie  rivets  a  long  way  or  even  to  relay  them 


to  the  sticker,  while  the  latter  would  fum- 
ble them  (they  catch  them  in  tongs  or 
basket,  not  in  bare  hands)  in  a  way  that 
in  another  field  would  lose  him  his  place  on 
the  home  team. 

"In  sheer  self-defense  the  company  was 
obliged  to.  start  something  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  the  waste  and  discomfort 
caused  by  these  fires.  Their  engineers  got 
busy  on  the  job,  and  as  a  result  the  long 
rows  of  ruddy  fires  have  vanished;  and  the 
grimy,  sweating  mob  of  heater-boys  are 
transformed  into  cool  and  calculating  young 
gentlemen  whose  only  care  in  lifo  seems  to 
be  to  see  how  many  white-hot  rivets  each 
can  keep  in  the  air  between  himself  and 
the  particular  stickers  he  is  serving. 

"  Instead  of  confronting  a  roaring,  smok- 
ing fire,  each  boy  stands  before  an  appar- 
ently inert  machine  that  does  not  look  as 
if  it  could  generate  heat  enough  to  boil  a 
potato.  But  let  us  watch  what  happens: 
Taking  up  in  his  tongs  a  rivet  perhaps 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
four  or  five  inches  long,  the  boy  .depresses 
a  t  readle  in  1  he  base  of  the  machine,  thereby 
opening  an  innocent  appearing  pair  of  jaws 
in  the  upper  facade,  so  to  speak,  inserts  tho 
rivet  between  them,  and  releases  tho  treadlo. 

"Nothing  happens!  There  is  no  fire,  no 
roar,  no  smoke.  But  wait!  Tho  black 
rivet  is  slowly  (and  not  so  very  slowly, 
either)  turning  blue.  From  blue  it  begins 
to  turn  red,  gradually  lightening  in  color 
until  within  a  few  seconds  the  once  cold 
rivet  has  assumed  the  dazzling  brilliance 
of  a  new  Mazda  lamp,  whilo  sparks  fly  and 
scale  drops  from  its  surface  exactly  as  if  it 
were  in  a  white-hot  fire.  No  fire  could 
more  quickly  have  brought  the  rivet  to  a 
welding  heat  then  has  this  unsympathetic- 
looking  machine,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  its 
appearance  to  indicate  a  capacity  for  gen- 
erating heat;  nothing  about  it  is  hot  but 
the  rivet. 

"The  Berwick  heater,  is,  in  effect,  a  'step- 
down'  transformer.  Sheet-iron  covers 
completely  enclose  tho  high-tension  coils 
so  that  there  may  bo  no  damage  by  abra- 
sion or  burning  of  the  insulation  upon  tho 
wire.  The  machine  is  provided  with  a 
sheet-iron  cover  to  enclose  the  entire  trans- 
former if  desired;  but  this  is  not  a  neces- 
sary adjunct,  as  there  are  practically  no 
working  parts  to  gel  out  of  order  and  little 
material  other  than  iron,  copper,  and  as- 
bestos used  in  its  construction. 

"In  the  shops  of  its  builders,  for  whoso 
use  it  was  primarily  designed,  conduits  aro 
laid  beside  each  car-track  and  connecting 
terminals  provided  at,  short  intervals  so 
that  a  heater  may  be  installed  almost  any- 
where  without   loss  of  time. 

"Tho  the  machines,  so  solidly  con- 
structed, are  very  heavy,  they  are  still 
considered  'portable,'  as  it  is  tho  work  of 
but  a  moment  for  a  crane  to  hook  onto  tho 
supporting  ring  and  transport  the  machine 
to  any  desired  location.  Pushing  tho  at- 
tachment plug  into  a  terminal  box,  less 
work  than  turning  an  ordinary  incandes- 
cent lamp  into  its  socket  completes  the 
operation  of  moving,  and  the  machine  is 
ready  for  business. 

"Tho  heat  derived  from  the  electric,  cur- 
rent does  not  always  compare  favorably  in 
cost  with  that  generated  directly  from  fuel, 
the  elimination  of  waste  heat  made  pos- 
sible by  delivering  nil  of  the  energy  to  tho 
place  where  if  is  most  needed  more  than 
offsets  the  difference.  Besides  this,  the 
freedom  from  gas  and  smoke,  the  saving 
in  the  matter  of  burned  or  lost  rivets,  and 
the  reduction  of  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  efficient  heater-boys  on  tho  job 
far  more  than  warrants  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  tho  change" 


ARE    YOU    BUYING    "CAMOUFLAGE" 

REAL-VALUE  ARTICLE? 
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OR    THE 


NO  matter  what  you  buy 
today  you  will  find 
two  classes  of  goods.  The 
one  low  in  price  and  the 
other  apparently  high  in 
price. 

Apparently  for  on  investi- 
gation the  higher  priced 
article  may  be  found  to  be 
the  less  costly. 

In  practically  every  line  of 
manufacture,  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  risen  to  a 
point  where  the  Manu- 
facturer has  had  to  do  one 
of  two  things. 

He  has  had  to  make  an 
inferior  quality  or  decrease 
the  amount  sold  for  the 
old  price. 

Or  he  has  had  to  raise  his 
price  in  proportion  to  his 
increased  costs  for  the  same 
grade  of  raw  material  and 
workmanship. 

Even  though  the  price 
of  a  satisfactory  article 
is  double  what  you  used 
to  pay — that  alone  should 
not  influence  you  to  buy 
some  other  brand. 

So  Buy  Carefully 

When  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  price  of 
the  same  goods  made  by 
different  manufacturers  it 
will  pay  you  to  find  out 
why. 

It  may  be  that  the  item 
selling  for  less  per  package 
may  look  as  large  as  the 
other — it  may  seem  in  all 
particulars  to  be  equal  in 
value,  but  frequently  this 
is  not  the  case. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
the  manufacturer  or  of  the 
dealer  who  sells  the  lower 
priced  article — it  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  a  sug- 
gestion to  "Ask  WHY" 
when  prices  differ. 


They  both  SHINE — they  are  the  same  SIZE — both  are  an 

adornment — But  only  one  is  a  DIAMOND. 

Which  would  you  buy? 


If  you  do,  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many 
dollars. 

Take  Toilet  Paper 
As  an  Example 

The  war  and  post-war 
demand  for  paper  and 
paper  products  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that 
everything  made  from 
paper  has  advanced  mater- 
ially. 

The  price  of  Toilet  Paper 
has  risen  to  a  point  where 
the  cost  of  an  old  STAND- 
ARD QUALITY  package 
looks  high. 

But  compare  the  actual 
VALUE    of    the    package 


with  one  that  sells  for  less 
money  and  you  find  that 
the  cheaper  package — 

Is  loosely  wound  to.  look 
big,  but  actually  contains 
fewer  sheets — 

Has  smaller  sheets — 

Is  an  inferior  quality  of 
paper — 

Or  you  find  a  combination 
of  all  these  faults. 

So  you  readily  see  the 
reason  for  the  lower  price 
per  package. 

To  Be  Specific 

The  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.  is 
one  of  the  largest  users  of 
wood  pulp  in  the  country 
and  can  buy  material  and 


labor  as  advantageously 
as  any — 

Yet  the  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS  cost  more 
now  because  the  quality 
has  not  been  cheapened — 
the  SIZE  of  sheet  has  been 
maintained  and  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  per  package 
has  not  been  decreased. 

So  you  who  buy  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS  are  Getting 
Your  Money's  Worth. 

As  an  illustration  take  the 
A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE 

Roll.  There  are  still 
2500  full  sized  sheets — 
count  guaranteed — it  is 
still  made  from  the  best 
grades  of  wood  pulp  obtain- 
able. And  it  is  the  same 
smooth,  soft,  sanitary  tis- 
sue that  makes  it  the 
leading  seller  with  thou- 
sands of  dealers  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

The  A.  P.  W. 
Quality  Products 

are  five  brands  of  Toilet 
Papers — all  equally  high 
grade — all  equally  reli- 
able, sanitary  and  satis- 
factory— all  made  in  a 
bright,  clean  factory  under 
the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

The  brands  vary  in  texture, 
weight  and  size  of  sheet  so 
that  you  may  choose  the 
particular  TYPE  of  paper 
you  prefer. 

Most  good  dealers  know, 
recommend  and  sell  these 
five  leading  A.  P.  W. 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

that  give  you  Full  Value 
for  the  price  you.  pay. 

Interesting  QUALITY 
PRODUCT  Folder  with 
samples  sent  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  on  request,  Dept. 
12,  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS  that  never  have  varied  in  QUALITY,  QUANTITY  or  VALUE 

Always  the  same  high-grade — always  good  value  at  the  price. 


THIS  END  TOWARD  Tuning 
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A.P.W.  SATIN  TISSUE 

Light  but  firm — the  finest  tissue 
toe  know  how  to  make.  Comes  in 
a  2500  sheet  roll  that  saves  the 
trouble  of  frequent  replacement. 


PURE  WHITE 

is  the  rich  quality  white-as-snoto 
Japanese  crepe,  wrapped  in  sani- 
tary protecting  tissue. 


CROSS  CUT 

the  quality  medium  weight  tissue. 
Heavier  than_  Satin  Tissue — 
absolutely  sanitary. 


FORT  ORANGE 

similar  to  Cross  Cut — sheets  a 
little  smaller  and  lighter  in  coh<r 
— quality  papei — perfectly  soluble 
in  :iater. 


ONLIWON 

the  quality  package  of  folded  sheets 
served  automatically  from  atiraetv.e 

..I'.  ..      .!.    .,      *-     .*.      / J.       ■ 


Served  automatua.lv  from  attractv.e 
cabinet  that  protects  it  from  dust 
and  germi,  presents  u-a.<te  and 
matches  your  bathroom  fittings. 
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Keeping  Coal  Expense  Down 

FUEL  expense  is  a  big  element  in  the  cost  of  producing  manufactured 
articles.  Every  efficient  manufacturer  knows  the  ratio  between  his 
own  fuel  consumption  and  his  output,  as  well  as  that  of  his  competitors. 
If  the  ratio  in  his  own  business  mounts  too  high  above  that  of  his  com- 
petitors, he  must  either  find  a  remedy  or  give  up  the  field  to  them. 

Every  manufacturer  who  uses  Consolidation  Coal  can  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  our  Testing  Engineers  in  fighting  fuel  expense.  A  sug- 
gestion of  the  results  that  are  obtained  by  them  is  given  in  the  experience 
if  a  western  paper  manufacturer. 

This  customer  reported  that  something  was  vitally  wrong  in  his  powei 
station  although  he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  it.  He  was  consuming  coal 
at  a  rate  much  higher  than  other  paper  plants.  For  every  ton  of  paper 
produced  he  was  using  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  As  he  put  it,  his  business 
was  rapidly  being  confined  to  "the  red  ink  side  of  the  ledger." 

Careful  observation  disclosed  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  fire-room 
force,  which  added  to  the  mystification.  Studies  of  temperatures  and  steam 
deliveries  disclosed  no  flaw.  Unwilling  to  quit,  our  testing  engineer  fol- 
lowed the  matter  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  plant.  There,  he 
found  the  key.  The  paper-producing  machinery  was  not  big  enough  to 
use  economically  the  power  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  manufacturer 
was  advised  that  by  a  slight  enlargement  of  his  boiler  capacity  he  could 
double  his  producing  equipment  and  turn  out  twice  as  much  paper  on 
practically  the  same  volume  of  fuel.  When  these  enlargements  had  been 
made  and  the  new  machines  installed,  the  manufacturer  reported  a  pro- 
duction of  nearly  two  tons  of  paper  for  each  ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  In 
other  words,  our  recommendation  had  enabled  him  almost  to  cut  in  half 
his  fuel  consumption  per  ton  of  paper. 

Such  efficiency  service  back  of  Consolidation  Coal  counts  .or  much  in 
i  time  of  fuel  shortage. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

'Bankers  "Trust  'Building  •  J\[cw  York  City 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


WIJNTER  ROAD -MAKING 

"  |  "HE  possibility  of  continuing  certaiD 
■*■  kinds  of  road-construction  through 
severe  winter  weather  lias  recently  beeD 
demonstrated  by  contractors  in  the  North- 
west. A  writer  in  Public  Works  (New 
York)  notes  that  for  ordinary  work,  if  a 
contractor  can  figure  on  two  hundred  days 
a  year  of  actual  service  ho  is  generally 
fortunate.  This  means  that  his  interest 
and  depreciation  costs  must  be  distributed 
over  only  two  hundred  days  instead  of  the 
three  hundred  or  more  which  would  be 
possible  but  for  inclement  weather.  If  by 
any  means  he  can  use  the  equipment  for 
one  hundred  days  more,  he  can  decrease 
by  50  per  cent,  the  charges  which  he  must 
make  in  estimating  past  costs  or  future 
bids.     We  read  further: 

"To  a  certain  extent,  or  for  certain  kinds 
of  equipment,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  this 
by  continuing  the  work  throughout  the 
winter.  But  certain  classes  of  work,  such 
as  laying  concrete  pavements  or  the  use 
of  asphalt,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  con- 
tinue during  freezing  weather.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  work  which 
involves  little  moro  than  hauling  can  be 
done  in  winter. 

"Considerable  road-work  of  this  kind 
has  been  done  for  several  years  in  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
winter  it  has  been  found  that  some  gravel- 
beds  are  more  accessible;  that  a  larger 
number  of  teams  arc  available;  that  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  it  is  possible  to  haul 
across  swamps  and  streams  as  well  as  over 
sandy  soils  and  wet  wood  roads,  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  haul  over 
in  summer  with  teams  and  wagons.  It  also 
is  found  that  a  much  greater  yardage  per 
team  can  be  hauled.  It  is  reported  thai 
in  northern  Wisconsin  from  three  to  six 
cubic,  yards  of  gravel  can  bo  hauled  by 
one  team  and  from  five  to  eight  yards 
where  four  horses  are  used,  the  gravel 
being  deposited  directly  upon  the  road 
where  it  is  to  lie.  Other  material,  such  as 
stone  or  gravel  and  sand  to  be  used  for 
concrete  or  bituminous  macadam,  can  be 
hauled  in  winter  and  deposited  in  piles 
along  the  side  of  the  road,  ready  for  use 
in  the  early  spring,  when  the  coming  of  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground  would  make  the 
hauling  of  these  materials  especially 
difficult." 

Another  advantage  over  winter  hauling 
is  that  when  the  subgrade  has  been  shaped 
and  frozen  solid  heavy  trucks  can  carry 
gravel  or  other  material  over  the  subgrade 
without  any  damage  to  it,  whereas  if  such 
hauling  were  done  in  the  summer-time  the 
subgrade  would  be  badly  cut  up.  The 
writer  continues: 

"E.  G.  Edwards,  highway  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  says  that  the 
pits  should  be  stript  and  the  approaches 
graded  before  the  ground  freezes.  Hauling 
should  begin,  if  possible*,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes,  using  wagons  until  there 
is  enough  snow  for  sleds.  After  once  start- 
ing, hauling  should  be  continuous  so  as  to 
maintain  a  solid  road-bod. 

"In   somo  cases   the   track   is   iced,   for 
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which  purpose  a  tank  mounted  on  a  sled 
is  used.  A  properly  regulated  stream  of 
water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  rear  of 
the  tank  into  each  of  the  tracks  as  the 
team  hauls  it  along  the  road. 

"Where  the  road  has  been  graded  the 
previous  season  for  receiving  the  gravel, 
the  snow  is  cleaned  away  by  the  use  of  a 
blade-grader  and  hand-shoveling  for  a 
width  about  four  feet  less  than  the  re- 
quired width  of  surface.  The  full  amount 
of  gravel  is  then  deposited,  and  after  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  spring  the  gravel  is 
spread  out  the  full  width  and  shaped  to  the 
proper  cross-section.  If  the  gravel  is 
hauled  before  the  grading  is  done  it  is 
deposited  in  stock  piles,  usually  eight  or 
ten  to  the  mile,  care  being  taken  to  place 
these  piles  where  they  will  be  accessible  and 
not  interfere  with  the  construction  work. 

"In  Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  two 
wagons,  pulled  by  a  six-horse  team,  handled 
by  one  teamster,  hauled  in  winter  at  a  cost 
of  ninety-five  cents  per  yard  for  loading  and 
hauling  the  first  mile  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  mile.  During  the  summer 
it  was  impossible  to  haul  more  than  one- 
third  as  heavy  loads,  owing  to  the  sandy 
roads.  In  another  case  gravel  was  hauled  by 
five-yard  trucks  over  roads  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  use  heavy  trucks 
over  in  the  summer  months.  In  Marshall 
County,  Minnesota,  on  a  swampy  section 
of  road,  the  swamp  was  used  to  build  up 
the  grade  about  three  feet  above  the 
swamp,  the  use  of  a  disk-harrow  and  a 
ten-ton  roller  compacting  the  peat  into 
a  fairly  sound  road-bed.  This  enabled 
some  hauling  by  wagons  before  the  snow 
came,  but  as  soon  as  there  was  enough 
snow  to  use  sleds  the  load  per  team  was 
more  than  doubled." 


MAGNETIC  FLAW- DETECTOR  FOR 
RAILS — -The  treacherous  flaws  occurring 
within  steel  was  one  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  our  rifle-makers  during  the 
war.  The  problem  of  producing  a  flawless 
steel  was,  therefore,  put  up  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  Washington  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  expert  in  magnet  analysis  who 
had  been  studying  the  relation  between 
molecular  and  magnetic  properties  of  steel 
for  over  eight  years,  says  Electric  Traction, 
as  quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago) : 

"This  expert  has  produced  an  instru- 
ment which  magnetizes  steel.  If  it  is  run 
along  a  steel  bar  that  is  absolutely  uniform 
in  quality  inside  and  out  the  needle  of  the 
dial  of  the  instrument  does  not  move.  If 
the  needle  does  move  it  indicates  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere  within  the 
steel  bar.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  this 
instrument,  called  a  direction-finder,  to 
test  the  uniformity  of  bridge  members  and 
other  structural  steel  and  also  to  locate 
flaws  in  rails.  Flaws  within  steel  rails, 
which  can  not  be  detected  by  inspectors 
nor  provided  for  by  engineers  when  design- 
ing steel  members  and  rails,  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  serious  accidents.  Serious 
railway  wrecks  are  often  attributed  to  flaws 
in  rails.  Therefore  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  which  can  be  used  in  testing 
rails  to  locate  serious  flaws  is  a  long  step 
toward  safety  in  railway  operation.  It  is 
reported  that  one  of  the  large  Eastern  rail- 
roads is  now  planning  to  make  use  of  the 
magnetic  tester  in  testing  its  rails,  especially 
those  newly  purchased.  The  results  ac- 
complished by  this  means  of  testing  will  be 
closely  watched  by  all  railway  men." 


Vhe  selection  of  your  wardrobe  this  Fall 
is  a  matter  that  calls  for  nice  discrimination 
among  a  host  of  offerings.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  are  no  finer  ready-to-wear  garments 
on  the  market  than  those  that  bear  the  name  of 
Adler-Rochester.  Every  suit  and  overcoat  is 
made  to  satisfy  the  exacting  demands  of  the  best 
dressed  men  in  the  world  —  the  gentlemen  of 
America. 

*AT>  J^E%j 
%@  HE  S  T  E  2^ 

CLOTHES 


Write  for  Style  Book  to  L.  Adler,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i 
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'\"r()l  "!1  say  so,  too,   when  you  see  in  the 
J.  mirror  the  reflection  of  your  face  smiling; 
from  out  a  great  billowy  cloud   of  rich  and 
creamy  lather. 

Since  1840,  generation  after  generation  of 
real  men  have  indicated  Williams'  as  their 
ultimate  choice  in  shaving  soaps.  They  prefer 
it    because   no   matter    what   the  condition — 

hard"  water,  cold  water,  sunburn,  tender  skin 
— they  know  the  result  will  always  be  a  clean 
shave  and  a  delightful  sensation  of  complete 
comfort  after  it. 

Men  whouse  Williams' — and  knowitsthick, 
softening,  velvety  lather  which  won'tdryon  the 
face — declare  that  between  it  and  other  shaving 
creams  there  is  a  subtle  difference  which  they 
can  express  only  by  the  phrase,  complete 
shave-satisfaction. ' ' 


Shaving  Cream  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 

Shaving  Liquid  Shaving  Powder 

fof  tii.il  sizr~  of  all  four  forms,  then  dt- 
Or  send  6c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


After  the  shave  you  will  enjoy 
the    comforting     touch     of 
i  tic.   Send  4c  for  a 
fell  her  the  Violet. Car- 
nation,  English  Lilac  or  Rose. 


Williams'S 

THE  JB  WILLIAMS  COMPAQ    MAKERS  ALSO  Of  I4ATINEI  VIOLCK.  JWStY CMAM  AND  OTHER    TOlUT   SOAPS,  TAiC  POWDER. DtNTAL  CREAM  ETC 


WORLD  FACTS 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It 
has  an  area  of  970  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  175,000.  The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  rum,  coffee,  manioc,  and  spices. 
There  are  twenty  sugar-factories.  Total 
value  of  exports  in  1918,  $5,538,046. 

FRENCH   SOMALILAND 

French  Somaliland  has  an  area  of  5,790 
iquare  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
206,000.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee, 
ivory,  hides,  and  skins.  Salt-mines  opened 
in  1912  exported  in  1918  11,500  metric  tons 
of  salt.  The  total  exports  in  1917  amount 
to  50,324,846  francs. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  LARGEST 
OF  COLONIES 

French  West  Africa,  which  comprises 
Senegal,  Haut-  Senegal  -Niger,  French 
Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  the 
military  territory  of  the  Niger  and  Maure- 
tania,  covers  the  largest  tract  of  any  French 
possession — approximately  1 ,840,000  square 
miles.  It  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000  souls.  Altho  the  several 
colonies  which  make  up  French  West  Africa 
axe  separated  from  each  other  by  certain 
foreign  colonies,  they  form  none  the  less  a 
distinct  geographic  entity  and  have  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger  as  a  common  hinterland. 

The  general  budget  amounts  to  some 
25,000,000  francs  yearly. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  these  colo- 
oies  are  the  most  important,  altho  there 
are  some  native  industries,  such  as  pottery, 
brick-making,  jewelry.  The  fisheries  have 
some  importance,  fresh  fish  and  shell-fish 
being  exported  to  France  in  an  amount 
exceeding  575  kilograms. 

The  production  of  cotton  is  rapidly  as- 
suming greater  importance,  for  in  1904  the 
total  output  of  this  product  amounted  only 
to  1,037  kilograms,  while  by  1916  the  figure 
had  reached  594,000  kilograms. 

Among  the  forest  resources  of  French 
West  Africa  rubber  is  the  most  important, 
and  many  practical  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  several  regions  to  teach  the 
natives  the  best  means  of  exploiting  this 
product.  Exports  of  rubber  amounted  in 
L913  to  6,139,550  kilograms.  The  palm 
and  other  oil-producing  plants  are  abundant 
and  the  exports  of  oils  represent  an  annual 
wealth  of  about  1,500,000  francs. 

The  raising  of  cattle  has  attained  consid- 
erable importance  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  8,000,000  head  of  cattle  in 
these  colonies.  The  exportation  of  hides 
in  1913  amounted  to  2,025,030  kilograms. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  French  West 
Africa  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Gold 
is  mined  to  the  amount  of  about  800,000 
francs  annually.  Iron  deposits  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  lack  of  soft  coal  has  made  their 
exploitation  difficult  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  are  also  veins  of  tin  and  important 
stone  quarries. 

COMMERCE  INCREASES  500 
PER  CENT. 

The  total  commerce  of  French  West 
Africa,  which  amounted  in  1895,  when  the 
present  system  of  administration  was 
created  under  the  French  Republic,  to 
79,000,000  francs,  had  reached  the  sum  of 
155,000,000  francs  ten  years  later,  and  in 
1913  amounted  to  277,718,152  francs.  By 
1917  this  figure  had  been  increased  to  384,- 
744,471  francs,  of  which  180,303,806 
francs  constituted  the  exports. 

The  larger  rivers  form  an  excellent  means 
of  internal  communication.     The  total  rail- 
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way  mileage  of  the  French  West  Africa  col- 
onies amounted  in  1918  to  125,474  miles, 
the  sum  of  240,000,000  francs  having  been 
invested  to  attain  this  result  since  the  year 
1885,  when  only  a  single  line  of  165  miles 
existed. 

FRENCH  COLONIES  IN  WESTERN 
WORLD 

The  French  colonies  in  America  consist 
of  Guiana,  the  Mantinique  and  dependen- 
cies, Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

French  Guiana  may  be  considered  as  an 
immense  virgin  forest  watered  by  twenty- 
two  rivers.  The  forests  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Brazil.  The  products  may  be 
classed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as 
follows:  hardwood  suitable  for  building, 
plank  timber,  wood  suitable  for  furniture, 
pulp  wood,  oleaginous,  aromatic,  and  dye 
plants,  and  plants  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  and  medicines. 

The  area  is  about  60,000  square  miles, 
population  in  1917,  40,000.  Exports  in 
1918  were  valued  at  15,321,697  francs;  im- 
ports, 15,308,526  francs. 

The  area  of  Martinique  is  385  square 
miles:  population,  193,000.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  rum,  and  cocoa.  Imports 
in  1918  were  valued  at  54,770,959  francs, 
exports  to  90,800,171  francs. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  These  are  the 
largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  with  a 
total  area  of  93  square  miles  and  a  total 
population  of  about  10,000.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  cod-fishing.  Imports  in  1918  were 
valued  at  5.166,652  francs;  exports,  6,711,- 
299  francs. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  ONE  OF  THE 
.     WORLD'S    RICHEST    COUNTRIES 

The  French  colony  of  New  Caledonia, 
tho  covering  an  area  of  only  8,000  square 
miles,  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world.     The  population  in  1911  was  50,608. 

The  most  important  products  are  coffee, 
maize,  beans,  manioc,  tobacco,  and  vege- 
tables. The  exploitation  of  coffee  is  likely 
to  become  exceedingly  important.  Sugar- 
cane is  also  grown.  The  island  contains 
excellent  pasture-land,  upon  which  130,000 
cattle  of  a  heavy  type  are  fed.  The  colony 
also  possesses  25,000  sheep  and  as  many 
goats  and  hogs.  Among  the  products  of 
the  fisheries,  mother-of-pearl  has  most  im- 
portance, more  than  1,000  tons  being 
exported  annually. 

New  Caledonia  is  essentially  a  mining 
country,  however,  and  its  wealth  in  nickel 
is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Canada.  Three 
million  six  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth 
of  nickel  was  exported  in  1913.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  refine  this  metal  on  the 
island  itself. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  been 
increasing  considerably  in  recent  years,  the 
total  for  1912  having  been  23,095,779 
francs,  as  compared  with  37,800,242  francs 
in  1917. 

In  the  latter  year  the  exports  exceeded 
the  imports  by  approximately  2,000,000 
francs. 

OCEANIA 

The  French  establishments  in  Oceania 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  east- 
ern Pacific  and  had  a  total  population  in 
1912  of  32,000.  Their  chief  products  are 
copra,  sugar,  rum,  and  pearls.  The  value 
of  exports  in  1917  was  about  10,000,000 
francs. 

This  completes  an  inventory  of  posses- 
sions which  with  their  steady  development 
add  in  a  vast  degree  to  French  economic 
wealth. 
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DIRECT 


a*  DIAMONDS 

FROM   JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
&  Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  importing  concerns  in  America 
selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business 
is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  im- 
porting prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
otters — direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly 
demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices  on 
diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any  pres- 
ent or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  rliamnud  is 
of  fine  brilliancy  uml 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k  solid  fold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price  direct  <fc14£ 
to  you «pl'tO 


1 
A    few  weights   and 

prices   of 

other 

diamond 

rings 

Y*  carat    .     . 

$  31.00 

H  carat    .     . 

50.00 

lA  carat    .     . 

73.00 

1  yi  carats 

217.00 

2  carats     .     . 

620.00 

3  carats      .     . 

930.00 

Our  free   cata 

log    illus- 

trates  all  the  latest  style 

diamond  rings 

,  bar  pins. 

diamond  mounted  plat- 

inum watches, 

etc. 

LADIES' 

All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

»395-°° 

Six  blue  -  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  <>n  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is  fine 
blue-white  color.  Ring  is  exqui- 
sitely hand-carved  and  pierced. 


MEN'S 

Green  Gold 

Diamond  Ring 

»39S-°° 

Fine  hlne-white  perfectly  cut 
j  di ami  .mi.  embedded  in  solid 
platinum-  King  is  handsomely 
hand-carved  in  Ureiiau  design- 


LADIES' 

All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

$530°° 

Sixteen  perfectly  cut, blue-white 
diamonds,  set  on  the  bides — 
large  center  stone  hy.>f  fine  blue- 
white  color.  The  ring  is  solid 
platinum,  exquisitely  hand- 
carved  and  pierced. 


Men's  Solid  Gold 
Diamond  Ring 

*350°° 

Perfectly  cut  bine-white  diamond 
embedded  in  solid  platinum  square 
t-p.  Ring  is  14k  solid  gold — in  the 
new  green  finish  if  desired;  Avery 
effective  combination. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desired,    rings   will   be  sent 
to  your  bank    or  any    Express 
Co.    witli    privilege    of   exam- 
ination.    Our  diamond  guar- 
antee for  full  value    for    all 
time    goes    with    every    pur- 
chase. 

*WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS— 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

•'HOW  TO  BUY 

DIAMONDS" 

This  l>ook   is  henntlfully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
Judge,     select    and    buy 
diamonds.     Tells     how 
they    mine,     cut    and 
market  diamonds.  Till 
book  showing  weights 
sizes,  prices  and  final- 
ities, $15  to  $100,000, 
is  considered  au  au- 
thority. 

F Write  for  Free  144-Page  CATALOG—: 
welry.  Watches,  Silver,  Leather  Goods,  etc.  I 
A  splendid  guide  for  the  Xmas  gift  buyer 

Jason  Weiler  &   Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:   London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 
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Collect 

*}.*)  Every  Month 

on  bk*  slOOO 

invested 

<i 

Monthly  Income  from 
Miller  Mortgage  Bonds 

INVEST  in  Miller  Mortgage  Bonds  for  in- 
come    to  meet    your  monthly  e^enses. 
]\\  special  arrangement  we  remit  interest 
monthly  in  advance  to  those  investors  who 
desire  it. 

Mortgagors  are  required  to  make  advance 
monthly  payments  toward  interest  and 
principal  coming  due.  Primarily  this 
monthly  collection  is  one  of  many  Miller 
safeguards,  but  it  also  enables  us  to  eater  to 
the  convenience  of  our  investors. 

A  $1.01)0  Miller  Mortgage  Bond  yields  7%, 
payable  -  15  Bemwannuallyor  $5.83  monthly. 
A  |10,000  investment  pays  §350  semi- 
annual!) or  ?.">8.33  monthly. 

Write  for  htink  nml  investor  refer- 
ences, and  for  booklet  entitled 
"Selecting     lour     fmwulinwiHi  " 

G.L  MILLER  6  COM  PANY.Inc. 
945  HurtBuilding.-Atlanta.GA. 


Most  Attractive 
Investments 

in  today's  market  are 
Public  Utility  Bonds 
and  Short  Term  Notes- 
representing  strength,  mar\etability 
and  safety,  and  affording  liberal 
yields  jor  one  to  twenty-one  years. 

$ioo,  $500  and  $1000 

DENOMINATIONS 

As\f or  Circular  D 

HMByllesby«SCo. 

Incorporated 


Chicarfo 
208SLaSalle  St. 

Providence 
lOWeybosset  St 


NewYork 
111  Broadway 

Boston 
30  State  Street. 


Partial  Payment  Plan  on  Request 


sexu, 


>C^p£° 


WITH  most  automobiles,  ;i  certain 
engine  speed  means  annoying 
tremor.  Some  automobile  manu- 
facturers h  reeled  this  con- 
dition; all  makers  can  and  u  1//  when 
buyers  insist  upon  it. 

VC'nte  for  new  leaflet,  "How  to  select  a 
car,  from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison    Building 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA..    V.    S .    A . 


THE   SLUMP   IN   COTTON   PRICES 


COTTON  prices  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  "wore  at  least  a  third  less  than 
eost  of  production,"  says  a  leading  farm 
journal  in  the  cotton  belt.  The  night- 
riding  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  cotton 
section  may  be  quite  1111  justified,  and  local 
officials  are  apparently  doing  their  best  to 
stamp  it  out.  But,  says  a  writer  of  an 
Atlanta  dispatch  to  a  New  York  paper, 
"too  many  people  want  cotton  to  go  to 
40  cents  for  the  night-riders  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  arrested."  The  present  crop — 
now  selling  at  around  20  cents  a  pound — 
was  planted,  says  this  writer,  "with  the 
expectation  of  being  marketed  at  40  cents 
a  pound.  Labor,  fertilizer,  and  practically 
everything  that  went  into  the  production  of 
the  crop  were  paid  for  on  a  40-cent  expec- 
tation. The  farmer  feels  it  to  be  unfair  to 
be  asked  to  take  S120  for  a  bale  instead  of 
the  $200  he  expected;  and  with  prices 
dropping  he  may  have  to  take  even  less." 
Spot  middling  cotton  was  selling  a  few 
months  ago  at  43.50  at  Galveston,  43.25 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  43.75  at  New  York. 
Around  October  1  the  price  was  22.50  at 
Galveston,  22.13  at  Augusta,  and  24.25  at 
New  York.  By  October  16  thero  had  been 
a  further  drop,  spot  middling  being  22  at 
Galveston,  20.50  at  Augusta,  and  21  at 
New  York.  The  President  of  tho  Oklahoma 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  quoted  by 
The  Oklahoma  Farmer  (Oklahoma  City)  as 
saying: 

To  produce  a  bale  of  cotton,  it  costs  not 
less  than  30  cents  a  pound  this  year  at  a 
conservative  estimate.  We  produced  1,- 
016,000  bales  of  cotton  last  year,  and  the 
crop  this  year  will  bo  approximately  the 
same  size.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  crop 
will  be  low-grade  cotton,  which  will  not 
bring  the  farmer  what  he  paid  out  for  it  at 
present  prices.  Prices  of  low-grade  cotton 
are  abnormally  low  and  out  of  proportion 
to  the  prices  of  white  cotton.  The  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  the  lower  grades  in  the 
pasl  have  been  mills  in  (lermany  and  Aus- 
tria which  are  not  operating  now.  There 
are  several  hundred  thousand  bales  of  low- 
grade  cotton  left  over  in  the  State  from 
lit  her  years. 

Census  figures  quoted  in  the  dispatches 
from  Washington  show  that  cotton  con- 
sumption in  September  was  considerably 
1  ban  in  September  of  last  year.  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  com- 
menting on  figures  prepared  by  tho  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations, 
notes  1  hat  the  supply  of  cotton  on  hand 
July  31,  1020,  was  about  10,000,000  bales, 
."»()()  pounds  net  average,  and  "sufficient  to 
cover  consumptive  requirements  for  somo 
thirty  weeks  at  the  rate  maintained  in  1919- 
20."      The  Chronicle  adds: 

This  being  the  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
deflation  in  prices  for  goods,  it  is  not  alto- 


gether strange  that  cotton  should  decline 
in  price.  It  is,  of  course,  a  notable  fact 
that  even  at  the  lower  prices  the  takings 
by  the  mills  in  the  United  States  show  no 
tendency  toward  increase.  But  prices  are 
getting  down  to  a  figure  that  should  stimu- 
late buying. 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  (Octo- 
ber 11),  Mr.  C.  T.  Revere,  notes  complaints 
from  cotton-planters  that  cotton  prices  are 
being  manipulated  by  "blood-suckers"  in 
New  York  and  proceeds  to  answer  them 
with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
slump  in  cotton: 

This  outburst  completely  ignores  the 
facts  in  the  case.  When  the  contract 
market  in  New  York  broke  to  the  level  of 
26  cents  for  the  December  position,  there 
were  many  speculators  who  believed  that 
the  market  was  low  enough.  The"  Texas 
crop  had  just  started  to  move  in  volume, 
and  owing  to  the  lack  of  export  demand  and 
the  small  buying  by  domestic  spinners  thero 
was  little  market  for  the  bales  as  they  came 
from  tho  gins.  Tho  Texas  producers  sold 
without  regard  to  price.  Country  mer- 
chants bought  the  cotton  from  the  farmers 
and  sold  it  to  the  larger  shipping  firms,  who 
in  turn  were  forced  to  sell  hedges  against 
their  accumulated  purchases.  This  pres- 
sure came  upon  the  market  at  a  time  when 
speculative  buying  power  was  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  offerings.  The  result  was 
a  vicious  break.  Tho  last  ten  days  of 
September  were  characterized  by  an  almost 
perpendicular  declino  of  five  to  six  cents 
per  pound.  The  pressure  did  not  come 
from  bear  speculators,  but  from  tho  farmers 
of  Texas,  who  were  seeking  the  best  price 
that  could  bo  paid  at  tho  time. 

The  market  has  now  reached  a  point 
where*  spinners  believe  prices  are  reasonable. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  only  limited 
orders  on  their  books,  and  they  do  not  caro 
to  stock  up  heavily  with  raw  material  until 
they  can  make  contracts  for  goods.  Mean- 
time, the  finished  article  has  declined 
greatly  in  price.  Standard  print-cloths, 
38 Vi  inch,  5.35  yards  to  the  pound,  are 
selling  at  approximately  half  the  cost  that 
prevailed  last  April.  The  demand  is  lim- 
ited. Many  manufacturing  plants  are  run- 
ning on  short  time.  In  other  words,  tho 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in 
a  condition  bordering  on  demoralization. 

It  is  truo  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  raw  material  as  well  as  in  manufactured 
goods  has  not  yet  reached  the  buying 
public.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  a  housewife  who  has  curtailed  her 
purchases  of  household  linens  would  bo 
glad  to  come  in  and  buy  freely  if  retailers 
would  make  cuts  commensurate  with  thoso 
already  made  by  the  producer  of  raw 
material  and  the  manufacturer.  It  is  also 
believed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
automobile  owners  would  bo  glad  to  como 
in  and  stock  up  with  new  tires  if  manu- 
facturers would  make  tho  reductions  that 
are  justified  by  the  present  cost  of  rubber 
and  tire  fabrics. 

Measured  by  ordinary  standards,  cotton 
is  already  on  a  fairly  reasonable  basis. 
Texas  has  stopt  offering  so  freely,  partly 
owing  to  the  decline  and  partly  because  tho 
small  producers  have  relieved  their  pressing 
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Normal  eye 
under  right  illumination. 


Same  eye 
under  light  with  glare 


On*  of  many  Benjamin  reflectors, 
each  designed  for  a  special  purpost 


The  following  are  divi- 
sions of  Benjamin  prod- 
ucts on  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 

Electrical  Division    (including 
Benjamin  Two-Way  Plug) 

Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 

Enameled  Products  Division 

Starrett  Panel  Board  Division 


Eyes  of  Industry 

Without  sight  practically  all  manufacturing  ceases.  Guard 
the  eyes  of  industry  and  you  guard  industry  itself.  Light 
both  guides  and  blinds.  Too  much  light  is  like  too  much 
water — dangerous.  "Avoid  glare,"  say  the  foremost  illumi- 
nating engineers;  it  causes  eyestrain, resulting  in  headaches, 
spoiled  work,  decreased  production  and  many  accidents. 

Light  of  the  proper  intensity,  correctly  diffused  and  directed  upon 
the  work  to  be  seen,  is  a  subject  that  has  received  specialized 
attention  from  our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department.  Our  success 
in  producing  lighting  equipment  in  keeping  with  modern  lighting 
standards  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  factories  both 
large  and  small  now  use  Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting  equipment. 

Incorrect  Illumination  in  a  factory  handicaps  both  eye  and  hand.  Its 
cost  to  you  as  determined  by  careful  tests  covering  a  wide  range  of 
industry  is  12%  less  production,  25%  more  spoilage,  and  25%  more 
accidents.  You  cannot  afford  such  a  price  for  poor  lighting.  Change 
your  illuminating  system.  It  is  affecting  the  profit  side  of  your  ledger, 
though  you  may  not  know  it.  One  illumination  authority  says  that 
production  alone  in  an  improperly  lighted  plant  may  be  speeded  up  as 
high  as  35%  by  the  substitution  of  proper  lights  and  reflectors. 

Consult  your  own  engineer,  contractor  or  architect.  Our  Illuminating 
Engineering  Department  will  co-operate  with  them  gladly  and  without 
obligation.    The  facts  are  important — get  them. 

Address  the  Advertising  Department,  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplaines,  111. 
Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 
247  W.  17th  St..  New  York  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  590  Howard  St.,  San  Francitco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
The  Benjamin  Electric   Limited,  London,  England 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panels  are  distributing  centers  for  electric  wiring 

which  mark  the  new  safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.     They  are 

approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  little 

labor  in  installation. 

Order  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct 

industrial  lighting  installations  for  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and 

fine  appearance. 

Immediate  shipments  make  possible  immediate  installations. 


2  .  -  2* 
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The  best  Captain 
employs  a  skilful  pilot 

THE  deep  sea  captain  takes  on  a  pilot  to  guide 
him  through  New  York  Harbor.  Likewise  the 
careful  investor  seeks  experienced  guidance  in  choos- 
ing the  best  channel  for  the  investment  of  his  funds. 

The  National  City  Company  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  whole  investment  field  through  its  in- 
vestigating departments.  The  concrete  results  are 
assembled  in  a  monthly  purchase  sheet  which  lists 
only  such  investment  securities  as  the  Company 
decides  to  purchase  and  to  recommend. 

This  list  may  be  had  at  any  one  of  our  50 
offices  in  leading  cities,  or  will  be  mailed  direct  to 
you  on  request  for  D146. 


Fads  fc 


Or  CAREFUL  INVESTORS 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  on 
request: 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment  se- 
curities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
iruistment  securities  from  a 
house  with  more  than  50 
offices  and  international  con- 
nections and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS   •  PREFERRED  STOCKS   ■  ACCEPTANCES 


k/MJ^. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


necessities.  The  Eastern  Belt  growers, 
usually  shrewder  merchants  than  their 
Texas  competitors,  are  selling  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  their  crop.  They  real- 
ize that  cotton  is  a  commodity  which  is 
practically  imperishable  and  that  it  is  ex- 
cellent collateral.  Ample  funds  have  been 
availablo  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
crop,  but  the  lid  has  been  shut  down  tight 
on  loans  for  holding  cotton  off  the  market. 
At  the  same  time  the  money  situation  is 
easing  somewhat,  and  in  view  of  the  unim- 
peachable collateral  afforded  by  cotton 
which  is  properly  warehoused,  it  is  to  bo 
assumed  that  the  extremely  stringent  policy 
will  be  somewhat  modified. 

The  crop  has  not  come  up  to  the  promise 
of  midsummer.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates placed  the  condition  of  the  crop  as 
of  dato  September  25  at  59.1,  and  gave 
the  indicated  crop  as  12,123,000  bales. 
This  is  about  800,000  bales  moro  than  last 
year,  but  it  suggests  no  likelihood  of  an 
oversupply,  even  assuming  a  rather  poor 
state  of  trade  for  a  year  to  come. 


PAYMENT  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
FRENCH   LOAN 

WHEN  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  war- 
loan  was  paid  at  tho  banking-house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  tho  underwriters,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  it  was,  according  to  the  press,  the 
largest  payment  ever  made  in  connection 
with  an  international  transaction:  $297,- 
000,000  had  previously  been  taken  care  of 
by  open-markot  purchases  and  otherwise  and 
$203,000,000  of -tho  issuo  remained  to  be 
paid  off,  but  it  was  feared  that  this  might 
upset  tho  money  market,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  tho  operation,  we  are  told,  caused 
scarcely  a  ripple.  As  tho  New  York  Trib- 
une notes  in  its  financial  columns,  "tho 
coordination  of  banking  resources  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  made  it  possible 
to  pass  through  the  day  without  any  son- 
sational  signs  of  stringency."  Tho  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Now  York  had  mado 
arrangements  to  advance  gold  to  tho 
French  Treasury  in  the-  event  that  tho 
French — responsible  for  half  of  the  matu- 
rity— should  find  at  tho  last  moment  that 
they  did  not  have  quito  enough  funds  to 
meet  the  total  payments  duo,  but  tho  emer- 
gency did  not  arise.  Moro  than  half  of  the 
bonds  had  been  received  in  anticipation  of 
tho  payment  by  tho  close  of  business  on  tho 
14th,  says  tho  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  fact  which  enabled  the  deposit 
early  the  next  morning  of  funds  duo  on  this 
amount  with  banks  tendering  tho  bonds. 
Much  of  (his,  it  is  believed,  "appeared  in 
the  call-money  market  during  the  day, 
causing  the  rate  to  soften  rather  than  stif- 
fen as  might  have  boon  expected  to  result 
from  tho  operation."     As  wo  read  further: 

A  large  number  of  bonds  wero  presented 
for  payment  beginning  at  ten  o'clock,  but 
the  line  steadily  dwindled  during  tho  day, 
and  at  tho  close  it  was  learned  that  tho 
aggregate  presented  over  the  counter  had 
not  been  great.     It  was  estimated  that  as 
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Certain- teed  Roofing 
is  Spark- Proof 


Certain-teed  will  protect  your  property 
against  fires  due  to  sparks  dropping  on 
the  roof  from  passing  engines.  It  also 
helps  to  prevent  fires  spreading  from 
building  to  building  by  means  of  sparks 
and  burning  embers. 

Where  fires  have  started  in  other  parts 
of  the  building,  Certain-teed  Roofs  tend 
to  smother  them  and  thereby  prevent 
serious  damage  to  other  property. 

This  type  of  protection  is  appreciated  by 
all  property  owners  and  particularly  by 
those  who  are  outside  of  the  zone  of 
adequate  fire-fighting  apparatus. 


But  Certain-teed  Roofing  is  more  than 
an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  fire.  It  also 
protects  from  rain  or  snow  and  is  guar- 
anteed for  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  ac- 
cording to  weight. 

It  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to  lay  and  less 
to  maintain  than  any  other  type  of  good 
roofing. 

See  a  Certain-teed  dealer  about  roofing. 
If  he  can't  fill  your  entire  order  from 
stock,  he  can  get  what  you  want  quickly 
from  a  nearby  Certain-teed  distributing 
center. 


Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  St.  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certainfe 


PAINT 'VARNISH -ROOFING  &.  RELATED  BUILDING -PRODUCTS 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  JTS^SHAJPE 

$700  $goo  $9.00 & $10 00 SH0ES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN 


SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
,  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


JHE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
in    107    W.   L.    Douglas 


the  world.    1  hey  are  sold     ^ 9BH *450 $5.00 
P  ■     in     107     W.    L.    Douglas  ^Fand*5.50 

stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  olher  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CA&TION.-Iniitt  on  having  W.  L. 
Douglai  •hoea.  The  name  and  price 
la  plainly  stamped  on  the  aole.  Be 
cartful  to  tee  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated 


President 

,W.L.Dougla»  shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in 
terest — Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,  carry    positive   conviction,    arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 

renewed  and  complete   faith  j  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.     Thi^  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  1 13  photographsof  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 

THE  NEW  ARCHE0L0GICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND  Till  Ik   BEARING   UPON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 

UPON    I  III-:  III  1    AND   1  IMKs  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

■  '  l>.  I.itt .1).;  James  M.  Thoburn  Chair  of  English  Bible 
;heny  <  oil  tary  fof  Pennsylvania 

rii  in  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
bj    Edouard    Navllle,   D.C.L.,   L.L.D..    F.S.A.; 
.  Professor  of  Archeology  in  the  University 
nd. 

Do  You  Know  That  ;,"',e""n"'B"n 


'1  in  an  Ottl     in  the  Libyan  Desert? 
Confirm  the  HiiUtrical  Accuracy  of  the 


Written  In  tad  Before  the  Pint 
in  the  language  of  the  Common 


- 
-   7ritam.nl 

!*ew  Maon-  ..tpeli  with  Fragment*  of 

•  -  in  In  Key  (it? 

illy  Ma  •    Throw    an    Illuminating  Light  on    the 

.rthand, 
»n«.    1'ipe    Organ*, 
vedoeM,"    etc.,   were  common 
tusf 
litr*  u  Afaai  for  ll^ndrtdM  of  Srrmons  and    Strmon  Illustrations. ' 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,   without  a  competi- 
tor.    It  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.     It     summarizes    all 
discoveries    of    the    past    few 
9  in  all   lands,    right   Up 
' ,  which  have  any 
irtant  bearing  upon  the  New 
ment  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.     It  is  withal  a   thrill- 
ing,   readable    Chronicle    of    in- 
human   Interest,     Large  Octavo,   bound    in 
cloth.       Many    illustrations;    intensively    and 
thorouyhly  indexed. 


Only  $1.10  Now  ' 


$1.00   bill   to 
oup  0  11   and 
We  will  immediately 

id,  for  your  approval. 

-  ;  16.     Examine  it  for  ten 

and    tl.'  tiH  $2.10   t  u  pay  the 

l.ril.'i;  the  book,  and  in  this  event 

ly  refund  n.1 1  you  have  paid, 

OB 

FUHK  &  WAUULLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Arcnne,  N.  Y.  City 


Fnnk  &  Wsirnalla  Company,  354  360  Fonrth  Ave..  New  York 

Gentlemei  nd  DU  onecopyof  The  New  Arche- 

Oloaical  Discoveries,      [enclose  lll.OO.     Knot  f;i'i  furl.  I 

turn  the  i<'*»k  ;it  '.our  expense,  within  ten  Mays,  awl 

you  will  refund  the  money  t > - ■  ■ " f .   If  [decide to  keep  the  vol- 

11  m>-.  I  will  M-n'l  $2.16  within  ten  days,  completing  the  pur- 

1         in  tuli,.|j.  16 postpaid.)  (L.  U.  1 1-6-20) 

Name 

A  dilres : 

Dale Suite 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


much  as  $50,000,000  of  the  issue  was  still 
outstanding,  most  of  which  is  expected  to 
come  in  from  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  next  few  days.  The  pro- 
diction  is  made,  however,  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tho  issue,  consisting  of  scattered 
holdings  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  will  not 
make  its  appearance  for  months,  whilo  a 
few  bonds  may  not  be  forwarded  for  re- 
demption for  years,  if  at  all. 


STATUS  OF  THE  BOND  MARKET 

AFTER  careful  study,  Moody's  Investor's 
Service  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bond  market,  which  has  slumped  since  the 
war,  is  strong,  and  probably  will  go  stronger, 
"underlying  factors  being  even  moro  satis- 
factory   than   the   action   of   bond   prices 
themselves."     It  is  recalled  that  after  the 
Civil  War,  thero  was  a  tremendous  slump 
much  like  the  recent  one,  and  it  was  not  until 
four  years  after  the  end  of  the  conflict  that 
a  bull  movement  really  began  in  bonds, 
"altho  bond  prices  never  went  any  lower 
than  the  levels  of  February,  1866."     This 
authority  on  securities  and  investments  calls 
attention  to  tho  better  present-day  organ- 
ization of  our  finances,  a  fact  which  in- 
dicates a  much  quicker  reaction.     In  fact, 
it  is  held  "not  inconsistent  with  preccdont 
to  look  for  the  beginning  of  a  real  boom 
movement  in  bonds  next  year  or  even  sup- 
poso  that  it  may  have  already  begun  in  a 
small  way."     The  chief  conclusions  reached 
are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Interest-rates  in  New  York  City  dur- 
ing September  averaged  about  8  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  8%  Per  cent,  for  August; 
and  this  is  the  first  decline  in  our  monthly 
averages  of  interest-rates  which  has  oc- 
curred since  August  and  September,  1919. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  first  significant  decline 
which  has  occurred  at  all  since  tho  money 
market  first  tightened  up  in  June,  1919; 
for  the  relaxation  in  August  and  September 
a  year  ago  was  plainly  and  assuredly  tem- 
porary. As  money  becomes  cheaper  bonds, 
of  course,  should  grow  stronger. 

2.  Commodity  prices  are  falling,  and  the 
decline  has  recently  amounted  almost  to  a 
slump.  Basic  raw  and  crude  materials, 
which  exercise  a  dominating  influence  upon 
finished  goods  and  products,  have  already 
gone  off  enough  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  the  whole  mass  of  goods  and  products 
will  sell  substantially  lower  early  next  year 
than  it  is  selling  now,  and  a  great  deal  lower 
than  it  was  selling  a  few  months  ago.  Those 
prices  move;,  not  in  mass  formation  like  a 
Bingle  unit,  but  rather  in  a  long,  thin 
column,  one  after  another;  and  tho  decline 
is  bound  to  continue  until  each  raw  or  semi- 
finished material  has  pulled  down  its  fin- 
ished products  in  somewhat  like  proportion, 
and  until  each  group  of  finished  products 
has  readjusted  its  prices  in  a  measure 
to  all  the  other  groups  taken  as  a  whole. 

3.  To  bondholders  the  point  is  that  this 
fall  in  commodity  and  goods  prices  power- 
fully lends  in  two  distinct  ways  to  raise 
bond  prices.  First,  it  releases  working 
capital  from  productive  and  commercial 
business  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force 
interest-rates  downward  and  make  it  moro 
profitable    to    buy    bonds    than    to    hud 
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money;  and,  secondly,  the  lower  goods 
prices  go,  the  more  the  purchasing  power  of 
.bond  incomes  is  increased.  Otherwise 
exprest,  a  decline  in  goods  prices  serves  to 
increase  both  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
bonds  themselves  and  the  investment 
demand  for  them. 

4.  The  supply  of  new  bonds,  too,  is 
falling  off.  New  railroad  bond  issues  for 
September  were  only  $2,926,000,  against 
$35,800,000  in  May,  and  issues  of  new 
industrial  bonds  were  only  $22,125,000, 
against  $64,059,200  in  May.  There  has 
been  a  like  decline  in  issues  of  notes.  This 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  new  securities 
tends  to  enhance  the  prices  of^the  old ;  and 
the  decrease  itself  promises  to  continue 
because  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
6tock  market  regards  a  new  bond  or  note 
issue  as  a  bear  point  on  the  stock  of  the 
given  company. 

5.  Then,  too,  the  wasteful  flow  of  capital 
into  new  speculative  enterprises  of  doubtful 
stability  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  capital  thus  saved  is  bound  to 
find  its  way  into  the  bond  market.  New 
incorporations  in  August  were  only  $941,- 
300,000,  against  $2,280,500,000  in  Janu- 
ary. This  decrease  also  promises  to  go 
forward,  because  the  price  inflation  that 
induced  the  rapid  multiplication  of  new 
concerns  is  now  diminishing. 

6.  Commercial  failures  are  running  about 
four  times  as  heavy  as  they  were  in  Janu- 
ary, and  this,  strangely  enough,  is  bound 
to  help  the  bond  market,  not  only  through 
making  safe  investments  relatively  more 
attractive  than  they  were  in  comparison 
with  risky  trade  enterprises,  but  also  by 
stimulating  thrift,  and  curtailing  extrava- 
gance. Heavy  failures  always  induce  such 
caution  among  business  men  that  they  feel 
like  garnering  in  their  receivables  and  in- 
vesting the  funds  with  a  view  to  safety  of 
principal. 

7.  This  drift  of  public  sentiment  away 
from  speculative  investments  and  enter- 
prises is  hastened  by  the  decline  in  indus- 
trial stocks.  Twenty  representative  in- 
dustrials fell  from  119  %  last  November  to 
83  late  in  September,  1920,  and  they  look 
less  attractive  to  the  public  at  lower  prices 
than  they  did  at  the  higher.  In  the 
autumn  of  1919  the  public  was  so  sure  that 
commodity  and  goods  prices  would  never 
come  down  that  investors  were  buying 
speculative  common  industrials  at  the  top 
prices  upon  the  theory  that  their  great 
war-earning  power  would  prove  to  be 
permanent.  Now  that  this  illusion  is  dis- 
pelled, these  same  investors  are  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  for  safety  of  principal. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  evidences  behind 
these  conclusions,  Mr.  Moody's  statisti- 
cians cite  some  interesting  figures  showing 
the  trend  in  interest-rates — the  average 
monthly  New  York  interest-rates  for  call 
and  time  money,  commercial  paper,  and 
acceptances  taken  as  a  whole;  an  average 
of  railroad  and  industrial  bond  prices; 
average  prices  of  twenty  industrial  stocks; 
and  BradstreeV s  index-number.  These  fig- 
ures are  given  as  follows: 

Corn- 
Interest-  Bond  Industrial  modity] 

Rates  Prices  Stocks  Prices 

Per  Per  Per  Per 

Cent.  Cent.  Cent.  Cent. 

November,  1919 6.68  70.838  119.62  19.9026 

December,  1919 6.88  69.477  107.97  20.1756 

January,  1920 7.42  70.507  109.88  20.3638 

February,  1920 7.92  68.502  103.01  20.8690 

March,  1920 7.94  68.522  104.17  20.7950 

April,  1920 7.91  66.426  105.65  20.7124 

May,  1920 7.72  64.212  94.75  20.7341 

June,  1920 8.14  64.310  93.20  19.8752 

July,  1920'.  . . . ; 8.16  64.215  94.51  19.3528 

AuRust,  1920 8.34  65.809  87.22  18.8273 

September,  1920 8.00  66.831  84.00  17.9746 


There  is  a  STADIUM  dealer  nearly 
everywhere  and  his  slogan  it  "Courtesy 
and  Fit-Service." 

Big:  or  little  in  a  financial  sense,  old 
or  newly  established,  he  is  a  progressiiie 
— and  his  ideals  make  for  your  benefit. 

He  knows  that  by  giving  you  better 
Service  and  more  satisfactory  merchan- 
dise than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere  he 
will  win  you  for  a  customer. 

For  that  reason  he  sells  STADIUM 
Clothes!  He  has  investigated  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  STADIUM  Clothei 
hold  for  you  all  the  values  that  other 
clothes  can  hold  and  definite  values  in 
fit,  style  and  good  taste  which  no  other 
clothes  can  offer. 


_.  know  the  STADIUM  dealer  in  your 
\  vicinitv,  by  all  means-let  us  send  you  his  name  and  copy  of  our  brochure  F 
••STADIUM  Standards  Jor  Autumn  and  Winter,  1920-21. " 

&£  ■ 


^TK. 


W(9DHULLtG(§)DALE&BULLj!l£ 

Makers^  Stadium  Clothes 

Syracuse,  N.y 


\MiIwcar\ 

JtLL-WOOL 

Guaranteed  -<o 
GiveGoodWear 

.  and.  Satisfaction  . 


GLASTENBURY 

1    UNDERWEAR    f 


l£Ttik<L 


REG. U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


g^TEKfl^g 


SS  uHpe*^ 


REG. U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


PRfYTFPTION   against  chilling  of  the 
rrvviL^nui,  body.  often  a   fore. 

runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

EVERY  GARMENT  ?Kgur° 

and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

Prices 

$2.50 


Fine  Gray  Winter  Weight, 
four  qualities. 

Fine  Gray  Super  Weight, 
three  qualities. 

Fine  Worsted  Merino, 
Medium  weight. 


to  $7.00 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes. 


TWO 

PIECE 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  simple  cuttings. 
Yours  for  the  Asking.      Dept.36 

The  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 


^W 


UNION 
SUITS 
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rnnV^C  TRAVEL 
l^L/LJJ^    O    SERVICE 

TROPICAL  CRUISES  DE  LUXE 

embracing  COBA,  the  gem  of  the  Caribbean, 
resplendent  Jamaica,  wonderful  fanama, 
the  CAHAL  ZONK,  and  picturesque  COSTA 
rka,  will  sail  from  New  York  on  palatial 
steamers  of  the  great  white  fleet 

Jan.  29-  -by  s.  s.  "Calamares" 
Mar.  12— by  s.s.  "Ulua" 

CALIFORNIA  Select  escorted  Tours 
at  fiequent  Intervals  during  Winter  and 
Spring.  Itineraries  include  GRAND  canyon, 
APACHH  TRAIL  CALIFORNIA  COAST  RE- 
SORTS,  etc. 

FAR  EAST  -Most  attractive  Spriug 
Tours  embodying  Honolulu,  japan.  Man- 
churia, KORBA,  NORTH  CHINA,  MIDDLE 
CHINA.  SOUTH  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES,  etc., 
leave  Pacific  Coast  Jan.  24;  Feb.  5,  19;  • 
March  5,  16;  April  2. 

Other  Tours,  escorted  and  individual,  to  ' 
SOUTH  AMERICA     ANTIPODES 
BERMUDA      EUROPE,  etc. 

Booklets  and  full  information   on   request. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Montreal     Toronto 


^100 


10 

Million*  / 
Billions/, 

Ibuji 


Buys 


Enpcl 


.-jTT  i        —  K  No  Paste  Needed 

rJ~  USCTnCm  to  mount  all  kodak 
:  icturei. post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

7^       Made  In  Squjiro.  Koand.  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
**~    of  black,  a-raj.  acpia.  and  red  irummed  paper. 
Slip  tham  on  con  -  rs  of  picturea,  then  wet  and  Htiek. 
QUICK   1- .A.-V -AUTISTIC.     No  muss,  no  fuss.     At  photo 
■upplr,    ilruf    and    stat'r  stores.     Accept  no   substitutes; 
— '  then-  <■  nothing  an  irood.     10c  brines  full  pkr.  ami  samplea 
from  Enfal  Mfg.  Co.       Oept.    46L.       1456  Laland  Ave..  CHICAGO 


L 


Make  Money  on  a  Florida  Farm 

PRODUCTIVE  SOIL  along  the  Seaboard.    Healthy, 
mild  dim  ie.    I  ch  mi  nth.   \  ege- 

tables.  ften   Del  $500  b  i 

■id    livestock    farming    ia   highly 
profitable.    Write 

J.    M.    JONES,    General    Development    Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  Room  400  Rorsler  Bid*,.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


S1 


INCE  their  formation  in  1840,  the 
Cunard  ( iompany  have  accumu- 
lated an  experience  in  steamship 
design,  equipment  and  management, 
which  today  lias  resulted  in  an  assur- 
ance to  the  voyager  of  a  sense  of  ease 
and  enjoyment  undreamt  of  even  a 
generation  ago. 

A  voyage  which  was  once  consider- 
ed quite  an  undertaking  and  by  many 
feared,   is  now    merely  a  few  days' 

sojourn  in'  a  floating  palace  where 
everything  contributes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  refined  existence. 

I  he  knowledge,  the  pleasure,  the 
profit,  the  broadening  of  sympathies 
and  the  strengthening  of  human  ties 
derived  from  travel  make  the  Cunard  I 
Line  Services  a  d  is  tine  l  contribution 
in  theonward  march  of  modern  prog- 
ress. 

COtNARD-AftCHOR 

I  Mi    PASTES!  PASS1  NGI  R  s  I  I  AMKKS 

I  RE1GH  I  SERA  ICES   I  O     M.I.  I'AH  I  s 
OF   F.IROI'I 

1 1*  tti  v  Aptlitmtimn 

21-24  State   Str.-et,   New   York   City 
or  Branches  and   Al'<ti<  us 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


Another  Interesting  sel  of  figures  throw- 
ing light  on  the  bond  market  shows  new 
incorporations  and  security  issues  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  commercial  failures 
as    indicated    by    Bradstreet's    and    Dun's 


averages: 


January,  1920.. 
February,  1920. . 

Mar,!..  1920.  .  .. 
Wil.  1920 

May,  1920 

June,  1920 

July,  1920 

August,  1920 
September,  1920, 


Issues 
{338,415,100 
202,528,500 
275,771,300 
471,725,600 
245,353,200 
266,384,200 
240,892,900 
168,135,700 
1 15,022,500 


Xrw 

Incorporations 

$2,280,460,600 

1,158,861,000 

1,375,797,000 

1,354,262,400 

1,417,613,900 

1,323,221,400 

1,260,418,600 

941,288,300 


Commercial 
Failures 

$S,352,400 
11,005,400 

12,150,000 
l(),19t!,700 
12,2  is. 7(10 
32,511,100 
31,635.000 
27.2S7.300 


The  present  bond  market  is  compared 
with  the  market  after  the  Civil  War  in 
several  interesting  paragraphs  which  have 
been  summarized  above,  but  the  following 
sentences  contain  figures  of  interest: 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  of  investors  bond  prices  prior 
to  the  recent  slump  recorded  their  lowest 
level  in  August,  1893.  The  bond  market 
as  represented  by  active  issues,  regardless 
of  class,  went  up  from  713^  in  August, 
1893,  to  99J<^  in  April,  1902;  broke  to  86 
in  October,  11)03;  recovered  to  99  Y%  in 
September,  1905;  fell  to  81  in  November, 
1907;  recovered  to  94J4  in  May,  1909; 
declined  to  793|  in  November,  1914; 
rallied  to  86%  in  November,  1916;  de- 
clined to  72%  in  November,  1917;  rallied 
to  11%A  in  November,  1918;  and  declined  to 
.the  foregoing  64.212  in  May  the  present 
year. 

For  comparison's  sake,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  Civil  War  bond  market 
acted.  Some  averages  which  we  made  up 
two  years  ago  declined  from  92.72  in 
July,  "i860,  to  86.12  in  September,  1861; 
rallied  to  a  high  record  of  119.53  in  July, 
1864;  and  stood  at  96.93  in  April,  1865, 
which  was  the  month  when  the  war  ended. 
Then  this  average  declined  to  93.88  in 
February,  1866;  rallied  to  100.11  in  Sep- 
tember the  same  year;  declined  to  96 
in  May,  1867;  rallied  to  100.57  in  June, 
1868;  declined  to  94.75  in  December,  1869, 
and  then  gradually  rose  to  103.69  in 
March,  1872,  which  was  the  top  of  the  re- 
construction bull  movement  in  bonds  at 
that  time. 


ENCOURAGING  THE  SMALL 
DEPOSITOR 

BANKS  are  extending  a  welcoming 
hand  to  the  small  depositor,  who  be- 
fore the  war  was  generally  regarded  as  of 
slight  importance.  During  the  war,  how- 
ever, his  investment  in  various  war-loans 
and  bonds  awakened  financial  institu- 
tions to  his  possibilities,  and  recent  com- 
petition for  small  savings  has  stirred  many 
older  institutions  to  sell-examination,  says 
financial  America  (New  York).  In  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  tbc  New  York 
Savings-Ban]!  Association  into  the  griev- 
ancee  of  depositors  it  was  found  that  it  was 
not  always  made  convenient  and  pleasant 
for  the  small  depositor  when  he  entered 
a  bank.     We  are  told,  for  instance,  that — 

An  Italian  who  had  withdrawn  his 
money  from  a  savings-bank  said:  "I  felt 
hi  i    b    'Took   pverv    time    1    went,   there." 


Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  accumulated 
instances  of  indifference,  discourtesy,  and 
'suspicious  looks,'  he  kept  his  account  in 
this  bank  seven  years.  When  he  needed 
money,  he  found  the  impediments  so  nu- 
merous that  he  used  "to  go  and  borrow 
money  from  friends  instead  of  getting  some 
of  my  own."  During  rush  hours  this  bank 
never  opened  an  extra  window.  Then  he 
deposited  his  money  in  another  bank, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  private  office 
of  the  assistant  secretary,  who  shook 
hands  with  him  and  talked  with  him  while 
the  formalities  of  opening  an  account  were 
observed.     "I  felt  like  a  man,"  he  said. 

Nearly  all  foreign-speaking  depositors 
complained  of  the  lack  of  clerks  and  other 
assistants  able  to  speak  foreign  languages 
Indifference  and  lack  of  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  clerks  and  minor  officers  find  most 
frequent  objection.  Of  course,  good  will 
was  not  created  toward  such  banks,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  depositors 
who  have  experienced  coldness  while  doing 
business  in  their  savings-bank  will  conclude 
that  all  other  savings-banks  are  equally  in- 
different toward  customers.  The.  man> 
suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  deposi ton- 
disclosed  the  mistaken  impression  that  o 
mutual  savings-bank  uses  deposits  to  make 
profit  for  the  bank,  its  officers  and  trustees 
Others  lacked  appreciation  of  legal  re- 
strictions and  limitations  to  protect  de- 
positors which  to  them  seem  unnecessary 
impediments  to  the  rapid  handling  of  bank 
business. 

Building  associations  are  mutual  in- 
stitutions much  like  the  savings-banks. 
They  are  usually  smaller  in  their  circle  of 
operations  and  consequently  have  few 
salaried  employees.  Tho  subscribers  usu- 
ally get  into  personal  touch  with  tho  officers 
and  directors,  who  are  their  neighbors, 
on  tho  monthly  meeting  night  when  pay- 
ments are  made.  Tho  depositors  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  election. 

There  is  more  democracy  in  the  building 
association's  mothods.  It  is  in  closer 
touch  with  its  members  than  tho  savings- 
bank.  The  progressive  banker  can  learn 
something  from  this  source  in  dealing  with 
the  small  depositor  and  tho  foreigner. 
Their  money  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
bank's  resources  at  a  time  when  credit  is 
more  eagerly  sought  than  in  any  recent 
years.  The  bank  that  is  able  to  reach  the 
small  depositor  to  stimulate  his  instinct 
of  thrift  and  to  put  his  savings  to  work  in 
the  credit  system  renders  a  service  to  the 
community  and  to  America. 

Tho  small  depositor  was  neglected  for 
years  until  tho  war  and  its  bond  issues 
stirred  our  financiers.  Their  effort  yielded 
a  success  that,  astonished  them.  There  is 
time  now  to  pursue  that  advantage  for 
the  bet  ferment  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  the  small  investment 
is  now  a  subject  of  intensive  study  and 
effort  in  many  cities.  The  bankers  who 
are  giving  their  serious  thought  to  this 
useful  work  deserve  tho  respect  of  their 
fellow  men. 


Delayed  Fame. — "  Well,  professor,"  in- 
quired the  young  musician,  "  how  do  my 
compositions  please  you'/  " 

"  Why,  I  think,"  responded  tho  old 
man,  "  that  they  may  perhaps  be  played 
when  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Meyerbeer  have  been  forgotten." 

"  Really?  "  exclaimed  the  young  musi- 
cian in  ecstasy. 

"Certainly,  but  not  fill  then,"  re- 
marked    the   other. — The    Argonaut    (San 

Frnnriurn 


The  First  Automobile 
Starting  Battery 

Not  so  long  ago  all  automobiles  were  cranked  by 
hand.  The  year  1911  saw  the  first  car  regularly 
furnished  with  electric  starting  and  lighting  equip- 
ment. It  had  an  Exide  Battery.  Every  car  of 
this  make  since  then,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  automobiles,  have  placed  their  reliance  in 
Exide  Batteries. 

"Ancient  history"  is  of  interest  only  as  it  bears 
on  the  present  day.  The  first  starting  and  lighting 
battery  was  made  possible  through  the  experience 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Exide  in  building  batteries 
for  every  purpose  since  the  birth  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery. So  today,  the  experience  and  resources  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  batteries  in  the 
world  make  possible  an  Exide  for  your  car  that  will 
surprise  you  by  its  long  life  and  care-free  service. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Service  Stations  Everywhere     1  HlLADELl  HIA  Branches  in  17  Cities 

Special    Canadian    Representatives :    Chas.    E.    Goad    Engineering    Co.,    Limited.    Toronto    and    Montrea' 
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BATTERIES 


No  matter  what  make 
of  battery  you  have,  if  it 
needs   attention  it    will 
be    given    unprejudiced, 
expert  attention  at  the 
nearest  Exide  Service 
Station,  and  will  be  made 
to  last  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, until  you  are  ready  to  replace  it  with  an 
Exide  —  the  long-life   battery.     There   is    an 
Exide  Service  Station  near  vou 


LOOK 

FOR 

THIS 

[battery  . 

SIGN 

K*T3CM 

^     SERVICE 

' — • ■ - ' 

1 1  It*-1  utt- 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  hatteries  lor  every  purpose 
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Confess  a  Corn 

and  millions  can  now  tell  you  how  to  end  it 

Corns  are  not  one-half  so  common  as  they  used  to  be  because  millions  now  use 
Blue-jay.  Some  use  the  plaster,  some  the  liquid.  Either  form  is  applied  in  a  jiffy — 
by  a  touch.  Then  the  pain  stops — the  corn  is  forgotten.  In  a  little  time  it  loosens 
and   comes   out 

This  is  the  scientific  method— the  modern  way  of  dealing  with  a  com.  It  is 
supplanting  old-time  methods  which  are  harsh  and  incorrect. 

It  is  produced  in  a  laboratory  whose  surgical  dressings  have  a  world-wide  fame. 

With  the  dainty  shoes  of  nowadays,  corns  can  hardly  be  prevented.  But  the 
pain  can  be  stopped  and  the  corn  can  be  quickly  removed.  The  suffering  can  all 
be  avoided. 

Prove  that  to-night.  Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Then  you  will  know,  as  millions 
do,  that  nursing  corns  is  folly. 


Blu 


e=jay 

Plaster    or    Liquid 
The    Scientific     Corn    Ender 

BAUER    &    BLACK       Chicago       New  York      Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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Cut  Your  Wood  by  Power 


Clear  your  timber  land  and  saw  np  logs  and  branches  the  new  way! 


The  OTTAWA 


powerful,  guaran- 


i  t.  id.  one-man  machine  that  takes  all  the 
backache  and  most  of  the  expense  out  of 
timber  work.  Costs  much  less  than  you  ordi- 
narily pay  for  farm  machinery.  Quickly 
solves  the  serious  (x>al  Shortage  problem  for 
any  individual  or  community.  Cuts  down  35 
to  60  trees  a  day  and  turns  the  trunks  and 
branches  into  tire  wood,  any  size  desired,  at 
the  rate  of  35  to  50  cords  a  day.    Cuts  fence 


posts,  stave  bolts,  shingle  timber,  ice,  etc. 
When  not  sawing,  engine  runs  belt  machin- 
ery, giving  you  a  dependable,  all-around 
power  plant.  A  great  work-saver  and  money- 
maker. Write  today  for  FREE  descriptive  liter- 
ature and  low  introductory  price. 
Friction  Clutch,  lever  controlled,  lets  you 
start  and  stop  saw  while  the  engine  runs  on.  Saves 
time  and  provides  safety  in  movinp  outfit  from  log 
to  log  and  from  cut  to  cut  alone  the  log.  No  dan- 
gerous swishing  of  saw  blade  in  the  air. 


Sold  on 
Liberal 
10- Year 
Guarantee 


OTTAWA  FOG  SAW 


Skipped 
t  on  30  Days 


Cuts  Down  Trees— Saws  Logs  By  Power     Trial 


Pulls  Over  4  ff-P.  Makea  310 

— ■ . saw  cuts  a 

minut<-.   lJir<  el  s/rar  drives  saw — no  chains  to 
.;  nokeya;  nosetscrews.  4-Cy<-|.   km  t  Proof 
rank  shaft.  Oscillating  Mag- 
neto I  Deeded,  Automatic 

>,2  >J'i       ' rr.orwith  St>. .  ,i  Regulator.   Uses  littli:    fort. 

r  tfml  >  t"X  to  operate  As  easily  moved  as  wheel-bar  tow. 


Cash  of  Easy  Payments  Get  oar 

cany  pay- 
ment plans  of  purchase  and  find  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  own  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw.  It  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  Any  man  with  logs  to  cut  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  this  One-Man  Outfit.  You  can  soon  own 
an  OTTAWA  under  our  wonderful  selling  plan. 

FREE  BOOK   Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  and  wo 


30  DayS  Tpialrr'TJ       ■   w'"  ma''  y°u  promptly  our  32-page  illustrated  book, 

*  OTTAWA  giving  signed  reports    from  our   many  customers. 

tn>l  must  fulfill  You  will  be  under  no  obligation  in  sending  for  the 

book  and  for  our  Special    Low  Introductory 
Offer  on  the  Oil  AW  A  Log  Saw,.    Write  to- 
day to  the 

OTTAWA   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
24S3  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansaa 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

October  20. — Severe  fighting  continue8 
along  the  Dnieper  at  the  northeastern 
front,  says  a  report  from  Sebastopol. 
Trotzky  is  said  to  be  bringing  up  ten 
divisions  of  Communist  forces  to 
stiffen  the  Bolshevik  line. 

A  report  reaching  Paris  says  that  Genera) 
Budenny,  former  Soviet  cavalry  leader, 
but  now  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
has  effected  a  junction  with  the  Ukrai- 
nian insurgents. 

October  21. — The  Russian  Soviet  repre- 
sentative at  Tiflis  issues  an  ultimatum 
to  Armenia,  demanding  permission  to 
transport  troops  through  Armenia. 
The  ultimatum  also  demanded  that 
Armonia  break  writh  tho  Allies. 

October  22. — General  Wrangel's  forces 
drive  the  Soviet  troops  back  at  the 
Dnieper  River,  where  the  latter  have 
been  attempting  to  pursue  the  South 
Russians,  following  recent  Bolshevik 
successes  in  that  region,  it  is  reported 
from  Sebastopol. 

October  23. — A  report  received  in  Vienna 
says  the  Bolsheviki  have  concluded  an 
armistice  with  General  Potlura,  leader 
of  the  Ukrainian  forces. 

General  Petlura's  forces  have  captured 
Winnitze,  the  principal  industrial  town 
of  Podolia,  from  tho  "Reds"  after  a 
ten-day  struggle,  says  a  report  reaching 
London. 

October  24. — Official  advices  reaching 
Washington  say  that  tho  Bolshevik 
breakdown  is  rapidly  continuing  in 
Russia.  The  movement  of  decentrali- 
zation which  began  in  the  breaking  away 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Caucasian,  and 
Siberian  states  has  begun  afresh  within 
the  territory  ruled  by  the  Soviets,  it  is 
said.  In  Russian  Turkestan  provinces 
only  loosely  knit  together  are  now 
said  to  bo  declaring  their  independence. 

October  26. — A  report  from  Bucharest 
tells  of  a  new  revolution  in  tho  region 
of  Odessa.  In  the  vicinity  of  Balta  the 
revolutionists  are  said  to  be  operating  in 
conjunction  with  Ukrainian  nationalists. 

Two  torpedo-boats  at  Cronstadt  are 
reported  to  have  been  blown  up  by 
rioters,  according  to  Ilelsingfors  ad- 
vices. It  is  further  alleged  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  employed  "Chinese 
mercenaries"  to  put  down  street-fight- 
ing at  Petrograd  and  Cronstadt. 

General  Wrangel  is  reported  to  have 
takni  15,000  Bolshevik  prisoners,  many 
guns,  and  much  war-material  recently, 
according  to  a  report  from  Sebastopol. 
His  army  is  said  to  bo  facing  with  high 
courage  the  Bolshevik  offensive  north 
of  Crimea  which  is  expected  any  date. 

The  all-Russian  Soviet  ratifies  tho  pre- 
liminary peaco  treaty  between  Poland 
and  Bolshevik  Russia,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Moscow  reaching  London. 

FOREIGN 

October  20. — Tho  British  Government 
wins  a  victory  on  tho  Irish  issue  in 
Parliament  when  a  motion  to  have  an 
impartial  commission  inquire  into  the 
ponce  reprisals  in  Ireland  is  defeated. 
The  House  supports  the  contention  that 
a  commission  of  inquiry  would  lead  to 
greater  ills  than  exist  at  present  and 
would  weaken  confidence  in  tho  police 
and  their  prestige  in  Ireland. 

Following  tho  arrest  of  many  anarchists, 
the  llalian  (Jovornment  issues  orders 
against  the  distribution  of  anarchist 
publications,  says  a  report  from  Milan. 
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Reports  from  Madrid  hint  that  a  Bol- 
shevik plot  for  the  formation  of  a 
Soviet  Government  in  Portugal  have 
been  discovered,  the  efforts  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  as  a  result  of 
this  discovery  being  rendered  futile. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  French 
Government  is  faced  with  a  serious 
political  difficulty  over  the  question  of 
the  length  of  compulsory  military 
service.  A  large  majority  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  many  distinguished  soldiers, 
oppose  a  two-year  period  of  service. 

October  21. — Representatives  of  British 
railway  men,  and  transport  workers 
hand  a  notice  to  Premier  Lloyd  George 
that  unless  a  settlement  of  the  strike  is 
reached  within  forty-eight  hours  they 
will  join  the  coal-miners  in  a  nation- 
wide general  strike.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  two  allied  unions  was  taken 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
it  is  said. 

Late  returns  on  British  Columbia's 
referendum  on  prohibition  indicate  that 
the  proposition  for  government  control 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  that  province 
received  a  majority  of  at  least  25,000 
over  the  present  prohibition  law. 

The  nation-wide  police  campaign  against 
anarchists  continues  in  Italy  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  raised  rumors  of  an 
impending  ministerial  crisis,  says  a 
report  from  Milan.  Raids  of  anarchists' 
rooms  have  been  made  in  Naples  and 
also  in  Florence,  and  many  anarchists 
have  been  arrested  and  their  literature 
seized. 

A.  decree  is  being  prepared  by  the  King 
of  Italy  allowing  the  occupation  of  un- 
cultivated or  insufficiently  cultivated 
lands  by  peasants. 

October  22. — The  Home  Secretary  of  Great 
Britain  gives  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  presentation  of  a  bill 
to  revive  the  war-time  emergency  regu- 
lations, giving  the  Government  wide 
powers  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  case  of  strike  disorders. 

Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  session  at  Brussels  are 
obstructed  by  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  object  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Court  is  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  any  case  in  which  one 
party  to  the  dispute  appeals  to  it,  the 
Scandinavians  asserting  that  this  goes 
further  than  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  itself. 

October  23.- — Leaders  of  the  British  Miners' 
Federation  accept  an  invitation  from 
Premier  Lloyd  George  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  in  a 
conference,  to  seek  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  strike. 

[t  is  reported  from  London  that  the  cost 
to  Great  Britain  of  this  week's  idleness 
in  the  mines  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
profits  for  six  months  from  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumers. 
The,  miners  have  lost  in  wages  a  sum  five 
times  as  large  as  the  increase  they  would 
receive  for  a  week  under  the  scale  they 
are  demanding. 

October  24. — Indisputable  evidence,  it  is 
said,  has  reached  both  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  authorities  that  the  origin 
of  the  recent  railroad  strike  in  Portugal 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ments to  seize  power.  Fiarly  discovery 
of  the  plot  enabled  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  take  timely  measures  to 
prevent  a  spread  of  the  movement. 

The  Free  State  Nationalist  Congress  in 
session  at  Cape  Town  adopts  resolu- 
tions proclaiming  the  right  of  the  peoplo 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  sccedo 


This  label  on  all  genuine  "Frost  Kings' 


Radiator  and  Engine  Covers 

The  Genuine  Frost  King  is  built  on  strictly  scientific  principles  with 
genuine  ASBESTOS  center,  soft,  warm,  felt  lining,  and  high-grade 
water-proof  non-crackable  imitation  leather  covering. 

Made  for  all  standard  cars  and  trucks,  and  in  special  colors  to  match  finishes. 

Genuine  Frost  Kings  keep  engines  warm  while  standing  at  the  curb  many  houra 
in  zero  weather.  They  protect  the  polish  of  your  hood,  make  anti-freezing  mixtures 
unnecessary,  save  gas,  make  starting  easy,  prevent  costly  repairs. 

Prices  $3.75,  $4.50,  $7.50,  $12.00,  $15.50  up.     See  your  dealer  or  write  us 

The  Cincinnati  Auto  Specialty  Company 

311  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


MAKERS  OF 
THE  FAMOUS 


WINDOWS  AND 
ROOF  PATCHES 


Stik-Tile  windows  provide  the  quick  and  easy  way  to  replace  your  broke* 
back  window  without  removing  curtain.     Made  for  ail  popular  cars. 


DEALERS:  Nearly 
2,000,000  new  cars 
will  need  Frost 
Kings  this  fall. 
Order  popular 
numbers  now. 


OVERLAND -OAKLAND     BUICK- HUDSON 
$2.00  $1.50  $1.00 


DODGE 
60c 


MICH  ELIN  GUIDES 

#0  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 

The  poppied  fields  of  the  Marne,  the 
little  toy  villages,  crumbling  and  broken 
out  there  along  the  Aisne,  the  gray 
splintered  woods  of  the  Argonne — all 
living  relics  of  those  never-to-be-for- 
gotten days. 

Keep  those  wonderful  pictures  forever 
fresh  in  "voirr"  soldier's  memory 
through  these  remarkable  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  great  struggle. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  well  printed  and  substan- 
tially bound  these  books  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
ex-soldier  in  years  to  come.   Order  them  today. 

Published  by  Michelin  &  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

Inquiries  from  auto  and  tire  trade  should  be  sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of 

MICHELIN    TIRE   CO.,  MILLTOWN.  N.  J. 

Address  all   other   inquiries  to 

WAR   RECORDS   PUBLISHING  CO.,  50  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  MICHELIN   GUIDES 


BOOKS  NOW  READY 

(English  Edition) 

The  First  Battle  of 

the  Marne $1.50 

Amiens 50 

Soissons 50 

Lille 50 

Verdun 100 

Rheims 100 

Ypres 1.00 

The   Americans    in  the 
Great  War 

Vol.  1 — The   Second 
Battle  of  the 

Marne $1.00 

Vol.  2— The   Battle 

of  St.  Mihiel     1.00 
Vol.3 — Meuse    and 
Argonne  Bat- 
tlefields      100 
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The  Electric  Iron 
for  the  Woman 
Who  Discriminates 


DOMESTIC 

ELECTRIC      IRON 

THE  worth  of  any  household 
equipment  depends  entirely 
upon  its  efficiency.  Beauty  may  help 
sell  it,  but  only  satisfactory  service 
maintains  its  popularity  and  useful- 
ness in  the  home. 

Bcautv  in  an  electric  iron  is  desirable,  but 
more  than  beauty  is  needed  to  make  it 
work  well  and  wear  well.  The  discrimi- 
nating woman  selects  an  iron  for  what  it 
will  do — not  for  its  looks  alone.  It  takes 
the  common  sense  iron  to  give  consistent 
ironing  service  the  iron  sensibly  designed, 
correctly  balanced,  built  throughout  with 
good,  honest  materials  and  workmanship. 

That's  the  Domestic  Iron — it's  goodness 
all  through.  Get  right  into  its  heart — ■ 
there's  nothing  to  hide.  Inside  and  out 
the  same  honest  materials  and  honest 
workmanship — the  things  that  go  to  make 
what  you  want  in  an  electric  iron — a  ser- 
viceable product  that  thoroughly  satisfies. 

Eight  Years  of  Success 
on  Merit 

Domestic  efficiency  is  so  pronounced  that 
in  eight  vears  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  discriminating  American  women 
have  added  it  to  their  laundry  equipment 
without  a  word  of  national  advertising. 
The  unqualified  merit  of  the  iron  has 
made  this  exceptional  record. 

Domestic  heat  distribution  is  correct — 
ironing  surface  smooth  as  glass — sheer, 
dainty  garments  or  heavy,  wet  pieces  han- 
dled with  equal  satisfaction.  Shaped  just 
right,  balanced  just  right,  irons  just  right. 

Domestic  beauty  equals  its  efficiency — its 
form  is  graceful,  its  finish  exquisite.  Beau- 
tifully polished,  triple  nickel  plated.  Its 
mirror-like  surface  gliding  quickly  and 
easily  over  tiie  work  delights  the  eye. 

The  Domestic  is  the  iron  for  your  home. 
Combines  quality,  attractiveness,  effi- 
ciet.'  .  M  lruifactured  by  a  company  with 
a  30-year  reputation  for  quality  products. 

At  Hardware  Dealers  Most 
Everywhere 

Domestic  quality  suffers  none  in  compar- 
ison with  other  high-grade  goods  carried 
by  the  hardware  dealer.  That's  why  thou- 
iat.dsall  over  the  country  sell  the  Domestic. 
Your  dealer  should  have  it,  or  we  send 
one  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  eight  dollars. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company 

Dept.    LD4,   5600  RoostTelt   Road,  Chicago 
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from  Groat  Britain  or  break  any  ex- 
isting bond  with  Great  Britain,  and 
expressing  opposition  to  a  closer  im- 
perial union. 

According  to  evidence  discovered  in 
Rome,  the  Nationalists  had  formed  a 
plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  November  4,  the  anniversary 
of  the  second  battle  of  the  Piave.  It 
involved  the  deposition  of  King  Em- 
manuel and. the  elevation  of  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  to  the  throne.  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  this  plan  a  republic  was 
to  be  proclaimed.  The  plot,  it  is 
said,  grew  out  of  the  determination  of 
the  Nationalists  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Fiume  dispute. 

October  25. — King  Alexander  of  Greece 
dies  of  wounds  suffered  in  an  attack 
by  a  pet  monkey  early  in  October. 
Prince  Paul,  a  younger  brother  of  King 
Alexander,  is  expected  to  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork,  dies  in  Brixton  Prison,  London, 
after  a  seventy-four  days'  hunger  strike. 

The  Armenians  defeat  the  Turk  Nation- 
alists at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Constantinople. 

October  26. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  session  at  Brussels  approves 
the  plan  for  a  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  as  adopted  by  the 
Hague  committee  of  jurists,  with  the 
exception  of  the  provision  for  obliga- 
tory jurisdiction  and  some  minor 
matters.  The  plan  adopted  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  The  perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  to 
arbitrate  disputes  between  nations  and 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  is  to  adjudicate  cases  between 
governments  where  questions  of  a 
strictly  legal  nature  are  concerned. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Athens  that 
the  throne  of  Greece,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  King  Alexander,  will  be 
offered  to  Prince  Paul,  third  son  of 
former  King  Constantino. 

DOMESTIC 

October  20. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston,  -in  an  address  before  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  at 
Washington,  estimates  that  $4,000,- 
000,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Federal  judges  in  New  York  have  agreed 
to  impose  jail  sentences  upon  all  who 
have  violated  the  prohibition  law  since 
June  8.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  that  has  been  adopted  to  deal 
more  severely  with  violators. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  payments 
made  to  the  railroads  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Transportation  Act  so 
far  total  $289,910,299.  Most  of  this 
mi  was  paid  to  the  roads  as  advances 
due  under  the  guaranty  provisions  of 
the  act . 

Herbert  Hoover  in  a  hearing  before  the 

International  Joint,  Commission  ex- 
presses himself  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
deep-sea  waterway  from  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
to  Facilitate  American  exports,  par- 
ticularly wheat. 
The  four  army  airplanes  which  set  out 
from  Mincoia,  Long  island,  July  1  o,  for 
Nome,  Alaska,  land  at  Mitchel  Field, 
near  Mineola,  after  completing  the 
round  trip  by  air.     Each  half  of  tho 


BUXTON 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket, 
or  lady's  handbag,  with- 
out bulging.  Each  hook 
holds  two  keys.  All  ka- 
theis.    Dealers  wanted. 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 

Dept.  R 

Springfield,  Mass. 

In  Canada: 

Rowland  A  Campbell,  Ltd. 

11  iitiupca 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  26c.  everywhere.    Sample* 
free  of  Cntkura  Laboratorlu,  Dept.  7,  UilJm.Mut 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  $0ptaec™S 

Before  disclosing  your  Invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
"EVIDENCE  <>F  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Originators  of  the  form  "  Evidence  of  Conception" 


INSYDE  TYRES 


Jlnner  Armor  for  auto  tires.    Prevent  punctures  and 

^blowouts       Double  mileage.     Easily  applied.     Coat 

little.     Detaila  free    Agents  wanted.     Big  profits, 

American  Accessories  Co.  Dept.  jma  .Cincinnati.  O. 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  by  photoaraphs  and  diagrams. 
S3.S0  net;  by  mall.  $3.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Working  Grammar 

by  James  (\  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  prammar  pre-         q£    the 

scnted  so  concisely,    simply,   accessibly,  that   it  is 

of  constant  value  to  every  one  who  needs  practical       English 

information.     Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1 .62.  ■ 

FUNK  &  W AUN ALLS  COMPANY,  Dept,  74,  New  York    *-anguag© 


How  Beautiful 
Lace  is  Made 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  LACE  IS  MADE?  From 
frilly  little  nifties,  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
to  rich  (lowing  curtains,  stately  table  covers,  and 
delicate  bed  spreads,  it  is  all  explained  lor  you  in  this 
fascinating  book,  lull  of  rich  half-tone  illustrations  of 
lace  creations  so  charming  and  delicate  your  fingers  will 
itch  to  touch  them. 

BOBBINS    OF    BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Author  of  "Women  of  Belgium" 

A  delightful  book  covering  the  methods  used  in  making 
lace  by  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  Belgium — 
one  of  the  foremost  lace  centers  of  the  world — and  giv- 
ing an  enlightening  survey  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
which  some  exceptionally  delicate  varieties  have  to  be 
made.  It  also  tells  in  a  very  human  and  appealing 
manner  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
little  lace  makers  of  Belgium  during  the  war. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover  Design. 
I2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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The 

Finishing 

Touch 


Lustrous,  beautiful,  perfectly  matched, 
Orienta  Pearls  give  an  added 
distinction  to  the  daintiest  of  costumes. 

If  you  enjoy  seeing  beautiful  things,  ask  yoii> 
Jeweler  to  show  you  a  string  of  Orientas. 

$12.50  to  $250  the  siring. 


*>7J\2i4Aau  St..7&v*yotfc 


Insist  on  a  Washburn 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo 

For  thirty-five  years  the  acknowledged  world  lead- 
ers of  plectrum  instruments, 
they  continue  to  stand  un- 
rivaled in  tone  quality,  per- 
fection of  scale,  workman- 
ship and  durability. 

Washburn  mandolins,  gui- 
tars and  banjos  are  sold  by 
more  than  5000  dealers. 
Practically  every  leading 
house  sells  them,  but  if  your 
dealer  cannot  serve  you, 
write  to  us  for  full  informa- 
tion and  prices. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

62-93  Jackson  Boulevard 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 

jFireless 
On  My     •/V*ZJ&**Jt  Cooker 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.     If 

you  are  not  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted I  will  refund  every  cent. 
Get  my 

Special  Low  Factory  Price 
direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alu- 
minum lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
book  of  valuable  recipes. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 


BDHN 

Dealers       everywhere 


IMVrMTnDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
in  VE.IN  1UR3  write  for  our  gUide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,  D.   C. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION  BLANK.      Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Doesn't  Miss  a  Single  Rat 

When  you  use  "Rough  On  Rats"  you  use  the  surest 
method  of  exterminating  this  dangerous,  destructive  pest. 
"Rough  on  Rats"  gets  them  all  in  two  or  three  nights. 
Mix  it  with  one  food  the  first  night;  change  the  kind  of 
food  the  next  night;  use  an  entirely  different  food  the 
third  night.  No  more  rats  after  that.  Occasional  use  of 
"Rough  On  Rats"  keeps  them  away.  Druggists  and 
general  stores  sell  "Rough  On  Rats".  Send  for  our 
booklet,  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice".  Mailed  free  to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N.  •!. 
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on  Rats 


9,000-mile  trip  required  fifty-six  flying- 
hours. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Labor's 
monthly  report  the  decline  in  the  retail 
price  of  food  during  September  was  2 
per  cent.  The  decline  in  retail  prices, 
however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
drop  in  wholesale  quotations,  the  latter 
being  placed  at  5  per  cent. 

October  21. — A  group  of  Southern  bankers 
at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
in  Washington,  launch  a  project  for 
forming  a  financing  corporation  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  $12,000,000  and  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $6,000,000,  to  furnish 
credit  to  farmers  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  marketing  of  their  crops. 
Armour  &  Co.  and  its  principal  officers 
are  indicted  in  New  York  City  charged 
with  alleged  profiteering  in  New  Zealand 
lamb  to  the  extent  of  $277,000  net 
profit. 

October  22. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  its  monthly  bulletin  estimates  the 
distribution  of  the  money  in  the  country, 
outside  of  the  amount  held  in  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System, 
at  $51.06  per  capita,  September  1,  or 
an  increase  of  $13.18  over  July  1,  1917. 
The  Board  put  the  general  stock  of 
money  in  the  country  on  September  1 
at  $7,997,080,820. 

Hal  Chase,  formerly  first  baseman  fcr  the 
New  York  Yankees,  William  Burns, 
formerly  White  Sox  pitcher,  and  Abe 
Attell,  former  featherweight  cham- 
pion, are  indicted  in  Chicago  by  a 
special  grand  jury  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  "fix"  the  1919  world's 
baseball  series. 

October  23. — Four  Hundred  New  York 
employers,  representing  most  of  the 
city's  trucking  business,  counter  the 
demand  of  their  employees  for  more 
pay  by  proposing  that  the  latter  work 
a  ten-hour  day  for  the  pay  they  now  get 
for  a  nine-hour  day,  which  averages 
$37  a  week.  The  employers  asked  this 
concession  by  labor  as  a  result  of  recent 
decreases  in  the  price  of  commodities. 

The  War  Department  makes  public  a 
statement  asserting  that  the  Govern- 
ment realized  $737,372,000  on  surplus 
war-materials  sold  in  France.  This 
statement  was  made  in  response  to  a 
charge  that  the  War  Department  sold 
property  which  cost  $1,390,989,302 
to  the  French  Government  for  about 
$400,000,000. 

October  25. — Georgia  Democrats,  assembled 
in  a  State  convention  at  Macon,  adopt 
a  platform  in  which  they  express  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the   League  of 
^Nations. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  address 
in  Indianapolis,  urges  organized  labor 
to  support  Governor  Cox.  He  attacked 
Senator  Harding  as  an  opponent  of 
legislation  to  benefit  labor. 

In  a  national  typewriting  contest  at 
Philadelphia,  George  L.  Hossfield,  of 
that  city,  wins  the  championship  title 
by  writing  131  words  a  minute  for  an 
hour. 

October  26. — A  committee  representing 
the  American  Legion  presents  a  demand 
at  the  White  House  for  the  dismissal  of 
Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  because  of  his  part  in  "ob- 
structing the  enforcement  of  alien 
deportation  laws."  This  decision  was 
taken  as  a  result  of  tho  action  of  the 
Cleveland  convention  of  the  American 
Legion. 


Fountain  Pens 


Two  Suggestions 

1.  That  you  buy  early- 
while  stocks  are  com- 
plete. 

2.  That  you  specify 
Parker  so  that  you  may 
be  pleased. 

We  can  send  you  the 
name  of  a  dealer  in 
your  locality  or  see 
that  you'  are  other- 
wise supplied  with 
just  the  pen  you  want 

Prices  from  $2.50  up 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


New  York 
Singer  Building 

Boston 

315  Washington  St. 

Chicago 

36  \V .  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco 
Wells  Fargo  Bldg. 
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rSALYTE.trie  C!ttra- 


Tf*£>'fi/ST 

U  ordinary  h t 
rob«  the  Fall  nnd  Winter  morning  of   its  Ming 
ardmakiSi  i  pleasure. 

Your  room  :s  Hooded  wi'.hhcatalmost  instantly 
t':o  \\r!>t  ! 

Uaalyta  is  an  absolutely  new.  safe,  qnick  find 
cheap  mem  for  heating  purr 

It  «  S  p..y  for  its.  If  n  tjoseo  times  over,  the  lirst 
•    e  coal  it  save?. 
In:-  :.ngonlyor, 

1  i  \ .        - 


w 


ive  ir- 

heatii^r  and  lighting. 

M.7S 

0  O 
Order  from  your  dealer     «7^ 
cr  i    ret  t  f.  om  us.    Take      J     A 
no  interior  substitutes.      *    f* 

J.I.KOBINMIno 

/*>9/~7C*/S  USmYTE  <SfiS  /*1/>rtrt.£S 

13  0%  131- CT.and  PARK  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DooSon  Wren 

House 
4  compart  m<-  n  '.■ 
3  in.  htsh 

diameter 


A  Worth  While 
Christmas  Gift—, 


that  brings  Happiness  for  a  T.ife- 
tinif.    1  hete  i-  no  gift  that  ui\  <-s 
more  happlne«B  than  a  Dodton 
Bird    House.    «>r  feeding  de- 
Even  ve:ir  will    bri-iK  to 
vour  friend  tin*  memory  of  your 
loving  Lhoujrblfulness. 

Ocwison  Bird  Houses  and  Feeding 

Devices  Win  the  Song   Birds.  b«>- 

r  scientifically  built  by 

.Mr.   Dmlsdn,   the   best  known  bin] 

tmn  in  the  United  States,  who  has 

spent  a  lifetime    in    Mudylnjr  the 

birds,  their  habits,  and"  in  success* 

i  tn  to  Beautiful 

Bird    LodSV.     bi*    botmr    and    bird 

sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

a  Bird  House  adds  to  the 

6flpF>  beauty  of  your  grounds,   and  the  birds 

^^f^ass^r*'      W  ■■».  shrubs  and  gardens. 

^^F  ORDER   NOW     Free  Bird    Book  on  request, 

^§m^     '•■■••trating  Dodaon  Line,  iriving   prices;    also 
rjtifu]  rolored  bird  picture  free. 

J-  -  -  -*-    u     n«  J.a.      Pl  — filial     1  swrisssi    Muduton    Ata'n, 
Oieph   H.   UodSOn,        730  Harrison  St.,  Kankakee.  III. 

'     rut  v-i'ir  rirmmunity 

■    .-'■     W  _ 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usinu 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  arc 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
reeardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.   Our  prices  are  right 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Kenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes — 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-5 1 2  Race  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Siop 
False 
Teeih 
Troubles 
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If  false  teeth  trou- 
ble you,  consult 
your  dentist;  but 
to  quickly  stop 
themiiery  of  false 
teeth  trouble,  use 
Dr.  Wernefs 
Powder.  Makes 
dental  plates  tight 
and  puts  a  genuine 
enjoyment  into 
eating,  talking  or 
laughing.  Mildly 
antiseptic,  pleasant  in  taste 
andsweetens  the  breath.  At 
drug  or  department  stores. 
Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co..  115 
Beekman  St.,  New  York  City 

30c,  60c  and  SI. 00 


Dr.WERNET'S 

powder 
for  false  teeth 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Where  the  Speed  Is. — When  it  comes  to 
automobile  parties,  a  machine  is  only  as 
fast  as  the  people  in  it. —  The  Sun-Diat. 


A  Calumny. — The  lady  next  door  Bays 
she  supposes  Lithuania  is  the  place  the 
lithographs  come  from. — Dallas  Journak 


Another  Scandal. — Roger  Hornsby,  the 

St.  Louis  star,  won  the  1920  betting  cham- 
pionship of  the  National  League. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


A  Large  Contract. — Early  Morning 
Calleb — ''Dunn  <fc  Grabbit  have  com- 
missioned mo  to  collect  their  little  account." 

Stonky-Bkokk — "  Then  1  congratulate 
you  on  getting  a  permanent  job  !  " — The 
Passing  Show  [London). 


Relaxation. — "  I  suppose  you  would  be 
terribly  disappointed  if  you  were  not  re- 
turned to  Congress." 

•  I'm  not  sure."  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  Sometimes  1  think  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  lay  off  for  a  term  and  criticize  the 
other  fellows." — Washington  Star. 


English  and  Eggs. — "  Do  you  say  that 
your  hens  'sit'  or  'set'?"  asked  the 
precise  pedagog  of  the  busy  housewife. 

"  It  never  matters  to  me  what  I  say," 
was  the  quick  reply.  ;'  What  concerns 
me  is  to  learn,  when  I  hear  the  hen  cackling, 
whether  she  is  laying  or  lying." — Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Political  Complications.  —  Mistress — 
"  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  your  last 
position'.'  " 

New  Maid— "The  lady  fired  me." 
Mistress — "  Ah.  she  was  dissatisfied  !  " 
New  M.v in — "  Naw.     She  was  a  sore- 
head.    I  run  for  alderman  ag'in  her  and 
won." — Town  Topics. . 


Another  Argument. — The  British  high 
Tories,  militarists,  and  imperialists  are 
against  the  League.  Only  low  Tories, 
Liberals,  and  Labor  party  men  are  for  it. 
Shall  we  associate  ourselves  with  the  lower 
orders,  now  that  the  British  aristocracy  is 
nearly  UK)  per  cent.  American? — B.  L.  7'., 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Indefinite.—  -'1  Is  this  the  hosiery  de- 
partment? "  said  the  voice  over  the  phone. 

'  Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 

'TIa\e  you  any  flesh-colored  stockings 
in  stock?  "  asked  the  voice. 

'  Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 
"  Whaddy  ya  want — pink,  yellow,  or 
black?  " — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Reason  Enough.  —  Johnny  —  "  What 
makes  the  new  baby  at  your  liouse  cry  so 
much,  Tommy?  " 

Tommy — "  II  don't  cry  so  very  much 
and,    anyway,    if  all  your   teeth    were   out, 
your  hair  off,  and  your  legs  so  weak  you 
couldn't  stand  on  them,  J  guess  you'd  feel 
like  crying  yourself." — London   Ideas. 


Horse  Radish. — Yoi  n<;  Lady  (on  first 
\  i — i  t  to  Western  ranch) — "For  what 
purpose  do  you  OSS  that  coil  of  line  on 
your  saddler  " 

CpWPl  ■•' m;n  "That  line,  you  call  it, 
lad;.  .  we  use  for  catching  cat  tic  and  horses." 

Young  Lady — "  Oh,  indeed.  Now,  may 
I  ask,  what  do  you  use  for  bait?  " — Los 
A  nnd'..:  Times. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  "M.  E.  F..*'  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  to 
Several  Coukkspondents. — The  principal  colors 
into  which  white  light  is  separated  are  the  primary 
colors.  These  were  once  classified  as  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  They 
are  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  term  primary 
colors  also  means  those  colors  by  the  mixing  of 
which  any  other  color  may  bo  obtained.  These 
have  been  given  variously,  and  arc  usually  red. 
green,  blue,  or  violet  when  they  are  mixed  on  a 
color-wheel,  and  red  (crimson),  yellow,  and  blue 
when  they  are  mixed  as  pigments. 

"J.  P.,"  Jamestown.  N.  Y.— " Concerning  the 
word  elm.  is  the  pronunciation  cl-lem  correct? 
I  f  B  word  is  classed  as  '  dialectic '  in  the  dictionary, 
is  it  permissible  under  any  circumstances?" 

The  form  cllcm  is  a  variant  of  elm,  and  is 
recorded  by  lexicographers  because  it  has  been 
found  in  American  and  English  literature.  It 
occurs  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  poem  "The 
Oue-Hoss  Shay."  published  in  1858.  It  was  part 
of  the  dialect  of  England;  specifically,  northwest 
Lincolnshire,  in  1877,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
1881.  Pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  dialectal 
forms  in  use,  the  Lexicographer  finds  clmen 
was  in  use  in  Somersetshire  in  1825,  side  by  side 
with  the  form  elmin  common  in  Wiltshire.  The 
latter  form  predominated  in  Dorsetshire  in  1859. 
But  was  subsequently  displaced  by  clmen  in 
Hampshire,  the  West  of  England,  Northampton- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Suffolk,  in  1865.  Di- 
alectal English  generally  is  either  the  language  of 
a  class  or  profession  or  provincial  English.  That 
is  why  it  is  stigmatized.  It  may  be  used  as  dialect 
but  not  as  pure  English. 

"F.  A.  B.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  correct  promuvcia lions  of  the  terms  Hawaii 
and  Hawaiian." 

Hawaii:  ha-wai'i — a  as  in  artistic,  ai  as  in 
aisle,  i  as  in  police;  Hawaiian:  ha-wai'yan — 
first  a  as  in  artistic,  ai  as  in  aisle,  second  a  as  in 
final. 

"W.  J.  M.,"  Olympia,  Wash. — The  correct 
expression  is  "an  amendment  to  (not  of)  the 
Constitution." 

"J.  F.  B.,"  Orangeburg.  S.  C. — "The  usual 
title  of  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  '  Father.' 
Is  it  not  considered  good  form  in  conversation  to 
address  priosts  by  their  title,  oven  if  one  were  not 
a  Catholic?  " 

It  is  good  form  when  used  in  addressing  priests, 
whether  Catholic  or  Anglican. 

"W.  F.  S.,"  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — "Please 
tell  me  what  the  initials  It.  I.  stand  for  in  the 
signature  of  the  King  of  England." 

The  initials  "It.  1."  stand  for  "Bex  Imporator," 
the  Latin  for  "  King  Emperor." 

" L.  (!.,"  Dawson,  Q-a.  -"Is  the  word  comple- 
ment correctly  used  in  the  following  sentence. 
'The  company  has  a  full  complement  of  men'  ?" 

Inasmuch  as  the  word  complement  means  "a 
full  or  complete  number,"  It  would  bo  redundant 
to  say,  "The  company  has  a  full  complement  of 
men."  The  word  full  is  superfluous.  Say, 
"The  company  has  its  complement  of  men." 

"it.  \V.  G.,"  New  Yoi'k,  \.  Y.  "  (1)  The  SI. 
Thomas  Islands,  I  believe,  have  been  bought  by  the 
United  States  from  Denmark.  When  and  what 
particulars  surround  this?  (2t  Please  give  me 
some  information  concerning  the  island  Yap 
How  far  is  it  from  Tunis,  population,  etc.?" 

(1)  The  Virgin  Islands,  including  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  .lohn,  wore  bought,  from 
Denmark  by  this  country  in  1016  for  $25,000,000. 
The  islands  lie  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Porto 
Rico,  have  a  combined  area  of  132  square  miles 
(8t.  Thomas,  28  square  miles,  and  population  of 
10,101;  St.  Croix.  84  square  milos,  and  popula- 
tion of  14,901;  and  St.  .John,  20  squaro  miles, 
and  population  of  959),  and  havo  1,922  whites, 
19,523  negroes,  and  4,006  mixed.  The  chief 
products  of  the  islands  are  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  (2)  Tho  island  of  Yap 
is  about  9,000  miles  from  Tunis.  It  is  among  tho 
Caroline  Islands,  which  arc  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  Western  group,  having, 
in  1918,  7,155  inhabitants.  The  population  is 
mainly  of  Malay  origin  with  some  Chinese  and 
Japanese.     The  chief  export  is  copra. 
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No  greater  achievement  cam 
be  recorded  alongside  the 
name  of  ANY  organization 
than  that  it  does  just  one 
thing  well  ~  so  well  that 
It  merits  the  approval 
of  practically  the  entire  in- 
dustry of  which  it  Is  a  part 

SPICER    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION -SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS   and  PROPELLER   SHAFTS 


.;/. 


A" 8  -T>i»  sprung p»rh»!»f«m«  bodv*"«m*  *tc  ' 
C-Th»  ump'onf  pt'HlwheebandMtoimowup 

and  down  o»t  lha  road 
Power  i*  I  -  »nim,lfi)d  f '  om  6  (O  C  by  *h»  uftiv*r*ll 
joint*  »nd  pt>p»Mef  *h*fHO) 


Wn'fe  on  your  business  letterhead  for  booklet  concerning  Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts 
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There  Are  Rex  Tops 
For  the  New  Buicks 

WHEN  you  inspect  the  new  Buicks,  ask  to  see 
them  equipped  with  Rex  All-Seasons  Tops. 

No  matter  which  model  you  prefer — the  five- or 
seven-passenger  touring  car  or  the  latest  road- 
ster— you  can  have  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  at  a  very  slight  dif- 
ference in  ccst. 

These  sightly,  sheltering  tops,  which  convert  an 
open  car  into  a  closed  motor  carriage,  are 
specially  designed  and  built  to  conform  with  the 
lines  and  dimensions  of  the  new  Buicks.  They 
fit  perfectly.  They  insure  motoring  enjoyment 
in  all  weathers. 

Or  if  you  have  decided  that  the  Buick  you  already 
have  will  do  for  another  season,  you  can  increase 
the  value  and  utility  of  the  car  immeasurably  by 
having  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  installed. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1480  Western  Ave.,  Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured   under    License   in    Canada   by    Carriage   Factories,   Ltd.,   Ovinia.    Ontario 
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Westclox 


<3abyf\(3en 


She  America 


—the  Westclox  midget 

He's  only  waist-high  alongside  Big 
Ben  but  he  has  scads  of  friends  every- 
where. One  look  and  you'll  want  to 
adopt  him.  Get  acquainted  at  your 
dealer's;  see  how  jauntily  he  wears  that 
bright  orange  and  buff  Westclox  tag. 


Sleep ^JMeter 


Big  Ben's  oldest  brother 

The  America  alarm  is  the  oldest 
Westclox  in  the  line.  It  was  designed 
and  put  out  thirty-five  years  ago  and 
is  still  going  strong.  It  tops  the  sales 
record.  A  good-looking,  clean-cut, 
substantial  clock  at  a  low  price.  The 
Westclox  mark  of  good  timekeeping 
is  on  the  dial, 


—punctual  and  friendly 

Sleep- Meter  elbowed  to  the  front 
in  the  alarm  clock  market  in  a  remark- 
ably short  number  of  years.  Good 
looks  helped  a  lot;  but  the  right  con- 
struction inside  is  the  real  reason. 
The  name  Westclox,  on  the  dial, 
always  means  faithful  timekeeping. 


— just  tell  him  when 

He'll  get  you  up  in  the  world  and  help 
you  meet  the  toughest  kind  of  a  job  with  a 
grin.  Seven  inches  tal!  and  every  inch  a  clock 
of  his  word.  Big  Ben,  also,  is  proud  to  wear 
that  Westclox  mark  of  punctuality  on  his 
dial  and  on  the  orange  and  buff  Westclox 
tag.  It  means  he's  built  right  from  the 
ground  up  for  faithful  timekeeping. 


WESTERN   CLOCK   CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  offVatclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.      In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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your  literary  gifVs.  Master  lh<2 
art  of  self-eSpress  ion.  Make 
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Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 
Dr.EsenWcin.     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
■  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   henest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  haa  racairtd  ortr  $5,000  for  ftorie,  and 
arbd*,  written  moatl?  in  spare  time — "pier  work,"  he 
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literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 
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Learn  How  to  Write 
Successful  Letters 
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TAMMERIN 


Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bokuc.  who  stammered 
himself  for  twenty  years  so  badly  he  could 
hardly  talk,  originator  o(  TIil-  Bogue  Unit. 
Method  tor  Restoring  Perfect  Speech  and 
Founder  of  The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stam- 
merers and  Stutterers  (Founded  iooi),  an' 
Institution  with  national  patronage,  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession,  has  written  a  288-page  book,  telling 
how  he  cured  himself.  Contains  definite  and  authoritative 
information.  Sent  anywhere  free  to  readers  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  postpaid  upon  request  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
4352  Bogue  Building  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Sent  for  $1 
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&*&?&  MASTERLY    ENGLISH 

Wonderful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn. 
No  hard  study.  Grammar,  Spelling) 
Punctuation,  Conversation.  Letter  Wilt- 
ing. Vocabulary   Building,  taujjhl   In  is 

minutes  a  day — at  home.  Sell  Correi  ting 
feature    makes    it    fas.  inating  as  a  game. 

w  nt.'  today  for  Free  Book  "How  to  Speak 

and   Write    Masterly    English."      Addles 

sill  H WIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF, 
ENGLISH. 711  News  Bldg.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Bend  for  (fn-el  Illustrated  ^Mi-pase  bonk.  It  tells 
Imih  Stammering  and  Stuttering  can  he  quickly  cured 
bv  the  most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  In  the  uor'd. 
TIIK  LEWIS  SCHOOL,     lo  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

p.,  com*  a  .awycr.  l.«','iilly 
tnUDM  men  win  hiich  positions* 
a  ,  I  iiiir  mice."*!*  in  Dunin.-Rr.  and 
public   life.    Greitar   opporta- 

nlti'-B  now  than  ever  before.   B« 
indcprndcnt--bc  a  leader.   Law- 


S3f6oo  to" s.  10,000  Annually 

» truido  you  atop  bv  otep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
durinar  nparo  time.  Wo  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  atate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
(.uarantra  limn!  If  diHftatinlied  l>etrree  of  IX.  B. 
conferred.  Thoiinandn  of  auccainful  HUjdenU  en- 
rolled. Low  coat,  eaay  terrn«.  Kourt-*en  voluma 
Law  Library  fr<e  if  voq  enroll  now.  fj«t  our  vulunblo  120  patra 
^»»w  tiuide"  and  Bn&mnem  book*  free.  Snod  fox  tbam-now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dopt.l  152-LA,  Chicago 

Model  Aeroplanes 

Here  is  a  new  hook  that  will  delight  the  heart 
very  real  hoy.  It  is  a  complete  guide 
showing  young  people  how  to  construct  and 
fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various  types  as  well 
as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern. 

I2trw,  Clr.ih.  Illustrated  by  jqo  explanatory  cuts 
and  diagrams.    $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.0$. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

\V7E  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
*  "  dresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  November.  The  November  6th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges    for  Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory. .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  .  .  .Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  M<1. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Hollins,   Va. 

Military  School 

Marion    Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 
Institute   of   Musical  Art New  York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch. .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  I'a- 

Devereux    Manor Devon,    Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  III. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State  Auto   Sch Detroit,   Mich. 
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Flows  easily 
from  the  brush 


Three  points  to  consider — 

when  you  buy  paint  for  ceilings  and  walls 

L  Will  it  turn  yellow — or  remain  white? 

2.  Will  it  flake  off— or  stay  on? 

3.  Will  it  collect  dirt — or  stay  clean? 


Gloss  Finish         Flat  Finish 
Paint  Paint 


Try  this  test  yourself 

Rub  your  finger  over 
dirt-resistant  gioss 
paint.  Jt  will  not  leave 
a  mark.  Then  note  the 
smudge  your  finger 
leaves  on  the  porous 
surface  of  flat  finish 
paint. 


ANY  white  paint  looks  well 
/  \  when  first  applied — but  how 
•Xi  .^long  will  it  stand  up  under 
actual  factory  conditions?  How 
will  it  look  after  it  has  been  on  the 
walls  for  six  months  or  a  year? 

These  are  the  questions  you  have 
got  to  answer  before  you  choose  the 
paint  for  your  plant. 

A  flat  finish  paint  has  a  rough, 
porous  surface  that  is  bound  to 
collect  dust  and  dirt.  Once  soiled 
it  can  never  be  properly  cleaned. 

Cold  water  paints  chip  off  and 
scale,  giving  added  expense  instead 
of  service. 

Ordinary  gloss  surface  paints  soon 
turn  yellow,  thus  robbing  you  of  light 
and  necessitating  frequent  repainting. 

By  our  exclusive  process  we  have  pro- 
duced  a   paint   which   avoids   all   these 


dangers — a  high  gloss  paint  of  intense 
and  lasting  whiteness. 

We  guarantee  that  Barreled  Sunlight 
— the  Rice  Process  Mill  White — will 
remain  white  longer  than  any  other 
gloss  paint.  Its  smooth,  glossy  surface 
is  highly  resistant  to  all  forms  of  dust 
and  dirt,  and  may  be  washed  clean, 
like  tile.  It  withstands  the  shock  and 
jar  of  the  heaviest  machinery.  May  be 
applied  by  brush  or  spray  method. 

Send  for  free  panels  for  test  described 
at  left — also  booklet,  "More  Light." 

For  shop  and  home,  too 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  also  used  in  count- 
less institutions,  stores,  garages,  small 
buildings  and  in  rooms  in  the  home — 
wherever  a  white,  tile-like  finish  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  much  cheaper  than 
enamel  and  easier  to  apply.  Sold  in 
gallons,  half-gallons,  quarts,  pints  and 
half-pints. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 


B 


arre 


led 


The  Rice  Process  Mill  ■  'hite 


Sunlight 
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Look  for  the 
Red  Pyramid 
on  the  Radiator 


Number  1 

Loml 

Stresses 


■ 

-««£■'•-   V 

'  -  1 

Number  2 
Rood 
Strain  v 


Number  3 
Rood 


1    <e>  , 


Number  4 

Driving 

Strains 

and  Shocks 


Number  5       / 
Braking  / 


it 'X 

.Strains 
and  SlnjLks 


Learn  the  Vital  Results  of 
Service  Scientific  Cushioning 


M 


ANY  factors  of  major  importance  enter 
into  motor  truck  construction.  Design, 
material,  workmanship — each  plays  a 
part.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important  of 
all  is  adequate  protection  from  the  Five  Funda- 
mental Shocks  and  Strains  which  are  a  constant 
and  deadly  menace  to  motor  truck  efficiency. 

SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING  gives  to 
Service  Motor  Trucks  the  most  ideal  working 
conditions  possible.  Shocks  and  strains  are 
neutralized  before  they  reach  the  vital  parts. 
What  is  the  result?  Simply  this.  Protection 
of  the  "  works  "  of  the  truck  means  a  big  in- 
crease in  efficiency,  in  reliability  and  economy. 
It  means  more  hours  on  the  road,  more  tonnage 
per  day,  more  miles  per  dollar  of  expense,  and 
more  miles  of  service. 

Service  Motor  Trucks — protected  and  insured 
by  SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING— are  made 
in  7  models  with  over  80  different  combinations 
of  power,  speed  and  capacity.  There  is  no 
hauling  problem  large  or  small  that  our  engineers 
cannot  solve. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Service  Motor  Truck 
by  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the  radiator  and  on  the 
ends  of  the  seat. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Wabash,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


With  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the  Radiator 
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Where  Accuracy  Meant  Victory 


C-  V 
7  RACT  M^AiLOT  )»■ 


Accurate  maps  are  part 
of  the  essential  equipment 
in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
human  family. 

Accurate  maps  are  the 
guide-posts  of  knowledge 
and  the  blazed  trails  of  mod- 
ern business  enterprise. 

Rand  M^Nally  Maps 
are  accurate.  They  are  the 
products  of  a  highly  skilled 
organization  that  has  made 
map-making  in  all  its 
branches  a  specialty  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Rand  M<?Nally  Maps 
are  helpful  alike  to  the  child 
in  the  school,  to  the  student 
of  civic  and  economic  af- 
fairs, to  the  business  man 
developing  a  market  for  his 
goods,  to  travelers  every- 
where. 

Rand  MPNally  Maps 
are  made  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  all  needs.  Besides  their 
great  educational  value, 
they  are  an  indispensable 
feature  of  every  modern 
business  establishment. 


Generals  gathered  at  Staff  Head- 
quarters planning  a  campaign.  The 
fate  of  men  and  nations  dependent  on 
the  accuracy  of  a  map.  Here,  if  ever, 
a  sure  test!     The  result  is  history. 

Rand  M?Nally  maps  have  never 
rendered  more  valiant,  more  vital  serv- 
ice than  in  The  World  War. 

Pershing  chose  them  because  of  their 
accuracy,  simplicity  and  quick  read- 
ability. For  the  same  reasons,  they 
were  used  by  practically  every  other 
nation  in  the  war. 

There  was  nothing  accidental  about 
this  success.  It  is  unusual  only  in  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances.  Maps  and 
Atlases  made  by  Rand  M9Nally  are 
accurate  because  we  make  very  definite 
and  sincere  efforts  to  keep  them  so. 

You  may  never  plan  a  battle  or  lead 
a  company  to  the  attack.  Yet  some- 
where— sometime — you  will  have  need  of 
an  accurate  map. 


Think,  then,  of  Rand  M^Nally  and 
the  tremendous  scope  of  its  business. 
Practically  every  conceivable  kind  of 
map  for  every  conceivable  purpose  is 
made  here  at  Map  Headquarters. 

Political  maps,  Biblical  maps,  physical 
maps,  climatic  maps,  historical  maps, 
classical  maps,  language  maps,  globes, 
atlases  and  Map  Systems — these  are  just 
a  few  of  the  classifications  of  more  than 
6000  different  kinds  of  Rand  M9N  ALLY 
maps  and  atlases. 

All  of  them — each  and  every  one  of 
them — is  as  accurate  and  as  up-to-the- 
minute  as  it  is  possible  for  a  map  to 
be.  Rand  M^Nally  has  thousands 
of  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — checking  up — seeing  to  it  that 
not  even  the  least  of  the  world's  changes 
is  overlooked. 

When  you  buy  a  map,  buy  a  good 
map — a  map  you  can  depend  on — a 
Rand  MVNally! 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


BECAUSE  OF  ACCURACY,  RAND  MCNALLY  MAPS  ARE  THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY 


0 
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Fascinating  Books  for  Children  of  All  Ages 

l  he  it  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing  that  can  not  be  realized  in  the  pages  of  a  book.     Beauty,  knowledge, 

and  power  arc  lure  for  the  seeking;  romance  waits   between   the  covers   for  eager  young  readers.      By  putting  your 

gift-money  into  books  von  will  do  both  yourselves  and  the  children  a  good  turn,   for  you  will  spend   less   and  give 

more  than  in  any  other  way.      Here  are  hooks  that  growing  minds  will  glory  in.     In  this  splendid   line  will   be  found 

nething  to  suit  all  tastes  and  every  pocketbook.     Order  now  and  make  your  boys  and  girls  happy. 


MY  BOOK  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  LEGENDS 

\\\  i  brtetlac  Chsundlei  and 

\  r  tc   U  ood 

A  most  delightful  collection  of 
oples, 
'ks   in 
- 

■i  ming 
h  old 
"The      Golden 
"Pan!  ira'a      i 

Hamelin." 
- 

St. 

Man   in  the 

"The    Legend    of    the 

.  i  fully 

. 

in    ro> 

S.i.OO 
S3.  1  6. 


MY  BOOK  OF  STORIES 
FROM  THE  POETS 

By  Christine  Chaundler 

Here  are  stories  from  many  of 
the  great  poems  of  the  world's 

literature  put  into  simple  prose 
form  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
Among  them  are  such  ever- 
popular  selections  as  Horatius. 
Evangeline,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  The  Princess,  The 
Red  Cross  Knight,  The  Ancient 
Manner,  The  Jackdaw  of 
Rheims,  Lochinvar,  Paradise 
and  The  Peri,  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  etc.  Bound  in  hand- 
some cloth,  with  many  full-page 
<  illustrations.  S3. 00  net; 
by  mail,  S3. 16. 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

Large  books,  profusely  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  colors. 
$1.75 each  net;  by  mail,  SI. 87. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Pioneers 

True  stories  of  such  great  adventurers  as  Livingstone,  Stanley, 
Peary,  Scott,  Amundsen,  the  Wright  brothers,  etc. 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Heroes 

Descriptions  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  battle-fields,  on  the  sea,  in 
the  air,  in  mines,  on  railroads,  in  great  lires,  in  the  jungle,  etc. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Adventure 

A  volume  full  of  true  stories  of  fighting  Indians  and  Pirates; 
narrow  escapes  from  lions,  elephants,  wolves;  mutinies  and  lires 
at  sea,  etc. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Buccaneers 

A  book  of  exciting  yarns  of  sea-adventure,  told  vividly  but  with 
care  not  to  make  the  name  "pirate"  synonymous  with  "hero." 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Redskins 

Absorbing  stories  of  Red  Indians,  all  of  them  true.  Tales  of 
tights,  captures,  escapes,   trickery,   hatreds,  friendships,  etc. 


THE  CHILD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE 

itive  arrangement  ol   the  narrative  and 
Scripture  in  the  words  ol 
ithorized  Version.     Printed  in  large  clear  type 
and  containing    mo  full-page   plates,    u   in 

by   well-known   artists,      \ 
r 1 1 if nl  gift-book.     620  pp..  ex. 

S4.00  net;  by  mail,  S4.25. 


MODEL 
AEROPLANES 

■     the 

boy  with  a   mechanical 

turn        Shows    how    to 

met  and  fly  model 

various 

inia- 

the 

1  n.    lllus- 

■  1  pi  ana  tor  y 

(hat 

SI  DO   ml;  by  mail, 
SI   I" 


OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 

ive  guide 
to  held,  lawn,  and 
aquatic  games,  with 
rules  and  regulations. 
Chapter-  1         ball, 

Boat     Sailing.     (  rick,  t. 
Football,  I 

I  awn   Tennis,    Rowing, 
Skating.  Swimming 
16    full-page      plates    and 
numerous    i  1 1  it 
Svo,    cloth.   SI. SO   net;    bv 
mail,  SI. 62. 


THE  TREASURE-HOUSE  CLASSICS 


littli 

•  in   '1 

1  ma- 
I 


M  1  cuts   l.ach   Postpaid 


12  Vols,  of  Animal — Outdoor  Life 
I 

Th*  B.*k  ol  Pate 

M»o:  A  !)>*'•  Tru. 

s.  ivratMn  CaU 

l'l>8  and  Dijwn.  ,.f  a  p  .niter's  Life 

(TIM  I  iff  i„  w is  ami  rielda 

I  and  River 
I'lant  I. 

an  1  Bhrabl 

4  Vols,  of  History  and  Mythology 

ThcGr-        II 

I  from  A  lie  ■ 

'  iiur 

10  Vols,  of  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables 

ralta  f..r  Little  Polka — Book   1 
ttlc  Follu-  B 
FairT  1  aim  In  other  Lkl 
<  .   15. -.k 


l»liin;r. 


THE  TRUE  ROMANCE  OF  WOOD  AND  FIELD 

Stories  of  Bird  and  Animal  Life  by  R.  Kearton.  F.Z.S. 
Fascinating  tales  of  outdoors  by  a  well-known  natural'sf,  giving  the 
actual  facts  about  the  youngsters'  furred  and  feathered  friends  in  a 
novel  and  entertaining  way.  Illustrated  by  photographs  taken  directly 
from  nature  by  the  author.  Hooks  that  will  charm  every  child  while 
imparting  valuable  information. 


"Strange  Adventures  in 
Dicky-Bird  Land" 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt, 
SI. 75  net;  by  mail, 
SI. 83. 


"The  Adventures  of  Cock 
Robin  and  His  Mate" 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt, 
S2.00  net;  by  mail, 
■112.12. 


"The  Adventures  of 

Jack  Rabbit" 

i2mo,  8  color  plates, 
S1.75  net;  bv  mail, 
S1.87. 


MY  BOOK  OF  BEST 
FAIRY  TALES 

Selected  and  edited  by 
Charles  S.  Bayne 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of 
the  cream  of  the  world's  most 
popular  fairy  tales,  illustrated  by 
[6  full-page  plates  in  color  by 
Harry  Rountrce.  A  book  that 
can  not  fail  to  catch  and  hold  the 
imagination  of  a  child.  Among 
the  stories,  every  one  a  gem,  will 
be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 
1  fgly  Duckling,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  The  Enchanted  Hots,, 
Ali  Baba.  The  Steadfast  Tin 
Soldier,  etc.  Large  Svo,  cloth. 
S3.00  net;  by  mail,  S3. 16. 


EVERY  BOY  HIS  OWN 
MECHANIC 

Complete  instructions  in  electric 
wiring,  metal  and   wood  working, 

:  ihone8,   picture    framing,  etc. 

h.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net,  '  . 
mail,  S2.62. 


TOY  MAKING 

A   pra  tical  guide  to  t  he  making 
oi    populai  toj  9  that  will  delight 
boy.      I  loth.      Illustrated. 
SI  00  net;  by  mail,  SI. 10. 


KNOWING  INSECTS 

By  Floyd  Bralliar 

A  vivid  portrayal  or  the  life  of  the 

insect  world  in  ea8y  and  under- 
standable language.  Tells  how  the 
hornet  makes  paper,  how  the  ants 
milk    their   COWS,    how    the  spider 

binds  its  victims,  how  the  queen 
bee    >iaits    a  colony,  and  many 

Other    novel    and    unusual    things 

about  butterflies,  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, moths,  etc.  The  booh-  is 
usely  illustrated  and  has  many 
colored  plates.  Cloth  St.75  net;  by 
mail,  S1.H7. 


BOOKS  THAT  TEACH  WHAT 
CHILDREN  LONG  TO  KNOW 

The  romantic  side  of  the  world's  most 
serious  undertakings.  Wonderful  vol- 
umes aglow  with  the  truth  that  is  more 
thrilling  than  fiction  and  replete  with 
fascinating  information.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone.  Ideal 
books  for  gift-purposes.  $2.00  each;  by 
mail,  $2.12. 

"All  About  Aircraft" 

By  F.  A.  Talbot 

An  absorbingly  interesting  review  of  the 
evolution  of  the  airship  from  man's 
earliest  dreams  and  experiments  to  the 
latest  perfected  aircraft. 

"All  About   Railways" 

By   F.  S.  Hartneil 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  railroad  from 
its  first  inception — unusual  bits  of  his- 
tory, obstacles  overcome,  marvels  of 
construction  and  development,  etc. 

"All  About  Engineering" 

By  Gordon  l>.  Knox 

Tells  simply  and  graphically  how  the 
great  engineering  wonders  of  the  world 

have  been  accomplished — great  bridges, 
the  Panama  (anal,  the  Assouan  Dam, 
the  East  River  Gas  Tunnel,  etc. 

"All  About  Treasures  of  the 
Earth" 

By  F.  A.  Talbot 

Tells  how  the  hidden  riches  of  the  world 
are  dug  up  and  otherwise  brought  to 
light  forthe  service  of  man  ill  the  dia- 
mond fields,  the'  gold  and  silver  mines, 
the  oil  regions,  the  coal  belts,  etc. 

"All  About  Engines" 

By  E.  Cressey 
Describes    the    origin   and   development 
of    engines    from    the    first    invention  of 
Watt   to  the   model  n   aeroplane    motor. 

"All  About   Electricity" 

By  Gordon  It.  Knox 

The  magical  rei  ord  ol  what  man  has  ac- 
complished by  harnessing  the  lightning. 
Describes  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
wireless,    electric   lighting,   heating,   and 

transportation,  electro-chemistry,  etc. 


GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES 

•  ,:    th 

opular    tali 

■   :    by    all 
children.     The     charm     of 

(  inderella,      Lil 

•  I,  and 
I        I    and    Gret 

old.     With   16 

and  man 
lute    illustrate  ■ 
J.   R.    Uontell.     Svo,   cloth. 
$1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.X7. 


ANIMAL  LIFE 
UNDER  WATER 

My  Francis  Ward,  F.Z.S. 

An  inti        '      •    teri    tin]    di   i  rip- 
tion  oi    1 1  .  i    habil   . 

methods  of  hunting, -etc.,  ol  vari- 

oal  .    m<  h  as  the 

and   Ott(  I ,  oi    SUl  h   bird 
the   gull,    heron,    and    kingfisher, 
and  ol  '  hi  feeding  and  family  life 
■.I   «Jiii-  r<  nt    ii ih,   tie  ir   range   ol 

a    fUeS    and    bait 
etc.      Profusely  r 
traled  by  photographs  made  with  a 
special  undrr-i.atrr  camera.    12tno, 
$3.00  net,  by  mail,  $3.12. 


CASSELL'S 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  !•'.  Martin  Duncan 

Graphic  desci  i  prions  of  the 

whole    animal     kingdom    in 

one    volume    by    a    noted 

biologist.  Details  the  mar- 
\  i  lou  i  story  of  the  life  of  a 
inultit  udea  of   creatures    on 

the  land  and  in  the  sea  in  a 

Style  so  simple  and  BO  en- 
thralling that  it  will  cap- 
tivate every  inquiring 
youngster.  With  over  zoo 
Uions  from  the  authors' 
al  photographs.  A  large, 
allrat  live  volume.  $2.75  net; 
by  mail,  $2.89. 


' 


At  all  Booksellers  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


From  "The  Boy's  Book  of 
Advent  lire." 
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Just  15  Minutes  a  Day 


But  it  will  mean  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in 
their  positions  and 
earning  power  fifteen 
years  from  now. 


HERE  are  two  men  of  equal  position  and 
business  income.     Which  of  them  repre- 
sents you? 

They  read  about  the  same  number  of  hours 
each  week.  But  one  has  no  plan  for  his  reading; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  nothing 
to  show. 

The  other  talks  like  a  man  who  has  traveled 
widely,  though  he  has  never  been  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

He  knows  something  of  Science,  though  he 
had  to  stop  school  at  fifteen.  He  is  at  home 
with  History,  and  the  best  biographies,  and  the 
really  great  dramas  and  essays.  Older  men  like 
to  talk  to  him  because  he  has  somehow  gained 
the  rare  gift  of  thinking  clearly  and  talking 
interestingly. 

What's  the  secret  of  his  mental  growth?  How 
can  a  man  in  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  reading 
each  day  gain  so  much? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  .from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as 
President  of  Harvard  University,  has  answered 
that  question  in  a  free  booklet   that  you  can 

Send  for  this  FREE  book 

It  tells  how  and  why   Dr.  Eliot  selected  the  418 
books  essential  to   a  liberal   education,   and   com- 
pressed them  into  fifty  volumes. 

It  tells  how  to  read  and  absorb  what  you  read 

It  explains  the  wonderful  encyclopedic  index 
and  an  effective  method  of  systematic  reading. 

This  valuable  little  guide  book  to  reading, 
called  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day,"  will  answer 
every  question  about  the  "Five  Foot  Shelf." 

Your  Copy  is  Ready.     Send  for  it  Now. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Go. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 

Branches  and  Representatives  Everywhere 

New  York 


have  for   the  asking.     In  it  are  described   the 
contents,  plan  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five  Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  pleasant  path  to  a  liberal  education 

EVERY  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five  Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education," 
how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a 
day"  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time, 
by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that  every  University  strives 
to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides 
the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  and  entertaining  little  book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 

Think  of  it.  The  satisfaction  of  being  a  marked  man  or 
woman  in  any  company.  And  all  for  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant 
reading  each  day. 

This  is  the  promise  of  the  Five  Foot  Shelf.  Two  hundred 
thousand  Americans  have  proved  that  promise;  they  have  tested 
the  value  of  Dr.  Eliot's  guidance. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

Mai'    me  the  32-page  Free    Bonk,    "Fifteen    Minutes   .1 

Day,"  telling  about  the  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and 
containing  the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what 
and  how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 
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There  are  certain  qualities  that  every  man  must  exercise  it'  he  would 
win  promotion,  more  pay,  more  influence  and  power.  You  possess 
tluse  qualities-  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — use  them 
—profit  by  them!  In  the  majority  of  men  these  qualifications  are 
dormant — they  are  locked  up  in  their  minds.  These  ten  books  are 
the  keys  that  will  unlock  them!  They  create  the  characteristics 
that  win  power,  position,  and  happiness  for  all  who  will  master  them. 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  own  these  unusual 
volumes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  them  they  have  brought  new  hope, 
rekindled  the  tires  of  ambition,  and  lifted  them  joyously  to  higher  and 
more  influential   places  in   the  world. 


"The  volumeon  'Practicality'  alone  iaVorth 
many  times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten  books." 

Joseph  I.  Canlarow,  Ph.  C.lHarttord,  Conn. 

"They   are    really    indispensable.    A    real 
student  is  bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  const rtu-ti  ve.emVicnt.and  consequent- 
ly successful  business  men."  Elmer  fl.  Dearth, 
Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 

Casually  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"You  have  not  done  them  full  justice  in 
your  advertisements.  They  not  only  treat  the 
subjects  more  copiously  than  1  had  anticipat- 
ed but  the  logical  and  thoro  development  of 
each  topic  renders  them  valuable  to  all." 

David  D.  Stiles,  Chicago.  111. 


These  Books  Show  You  How  To     poiSE:  How  To  Attain  It 


Win 

■•■  opportunities  and 
m.i.  them 

Analyze     and     solve     the 
Icras  of  your  daily 

ize    all    your    facul- 
yotll 

■ 

i  at  ease 

I  -i     and      influence 

. 

ip  executive  ability 

1      and 

:    v 

use. your  strong   points 


Banish  fear  and  worry 

Overcome     foolish     senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indei  iaion 

Overcome     nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge  and   use  advice 

Arouse      enthusiasm      in 

-elf  and  ol 

"  Size     up"    an    audi 

and      determine       upon 

the  right  appeal 

•  >p  business  instinct 

Weigh  the  practicality  of 
plan 

And    hundreds    of    other 
illy  important  sub- 


10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $ 


FOR       EXAMINATION 
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Here  the  immense  value  of  poise  is  explained,  with 
instructions  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  self-controlled  in  all  situations, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  clear 
explanation  is  given  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  without  appearing  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  uncertainty;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life,  etc.,  etc 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get  rid  of  doubt  of 
mi -i  If  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity.  It  de- 
.ril.es  the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage,  courage  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to 
gain  the  power  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  your- 
self and  mastery  of  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
i  ap  in  business  and  society  that  timidity  places  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE:  HowToDevelopIt 

Of  all  the  modern   "keys  to  fortune "  none  more 

easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  this  quality,  points  out 
all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  great  persever- 
ance, and  then  shows  you  how  you  may  develop  it 
in  yourself.  How  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  off  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
your  mind  to  concentrate,  create,  apply  itself  to  any 
task  you  will — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subject  are  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  suggestive  branch  of  mental 
efficiency  which  shows  how  fortune  anil  good  luck 
ar'  nothing  more  than  seizing  opportunities  that 
r  themselves,  or  going  ahead  and  making  the 
opportunity  VOUI  I  If.  How  to  know  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it;  how  to 

...  quire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  situa- 
that  you  may  make  of  it  an  Opportunity  to 

.lie    advantage;   how  to  develop  the  winning 
.  .. lobulation  of  audacity  and  good  judgment,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

Iln    important    part   that    personality    plays   in   all 
t   life  is  described.      You  are  shown 
the  chi  lea  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 

ot    personal   magnetism  and    power,  and   how   you 
may  develop  them  in  yourself.    Habits  to  cultivate, 
-.  avoid,  qualities   needed  and   how  to 

acquire  them — every  phase  of  personality  building 
and   exercising  is  explained.      Remarkable   Mir>"   . 
lions  a^  to  how  to  "arrive"  in  society  or  bu  In< 
art  offered. 


INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 

It  is  your  personal  influence  on  your  associates  that 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  successful 
you  must  exert  it  intelligently.  This  volume  ex- 
plains how  to  concentrate  all  the  laws  of  mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  per- 
sonal influence;  how  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  and  self-confi- 
dence; how  to  command  your  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  of 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wisely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE:  How  To  Exercise  It 

This  volume  shows  why  simple  common  sense  is 
such  a  rare  finality — and  such  a  valuable  one.  And 
it  gives  thorough  instructions  for  developing  it. 
How  to  see  all  sid?s  of  everything  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise 
impulses;  how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  yourself  to  be 
governed  in  all  your  actions  by  common  sense — 
these  and  many  other  phases  of  the  subject  arc 
explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
thoughts  and  actions  so  that  they  may  be  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  you.  How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  task.  Mow  to  break  up 
bad  habits  without  difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full  strength  and  overcome  your  weaknesses;  how 
to  know  false  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 
sight; the  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
how   he   uses   it,   etc. 

SPEECH:  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  many  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
depends  largely  upon  your  ability  to  use  speech 
.  II.  .  lively.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to 
win  in  every  phase  of  life — whether  in  a  dinner- 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives  you 
tie  set  rets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your 
facts  and  opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains 
how  and  when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc. 

CHARACTER:  How  To  Develop  It 

Only  by  Intelligent  development  can  the  full  force 
of  your  character  be  put  into  play.  This  volume 
explains  the  best  methods  of  development.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  your  strong  points  and  strengthen 
your  weak  ones;  how  to  conquer  fear  and  foolish 
sentiments;  how  to  see  things  clearly  and  make  wise 
decisions;  how  to  concentrate;  how  to  develop  the 
reasoning  powers,  the  analytical  powers,  the  crea- 
tive powers,  and  coordinate  them  all  to  work  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 
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The  Shadoof  Crane  —  which  modem 
engineers  believe  was  used  in  lifting 
the  giant  Btones  of  the  Pyramids , 


The  multiplied  ENERGY  that  sprang 
from  even  the  earliest  of  mechani- 
cal devices  showed  the  world  the 
value  of  power-producing  mechan- 
ism. Cfl  And  that  value  becomes 
enhanced  as  the  world  goes  on  and 
on,  forever  adding  new  power  achieve- 


ments to  its  store — forever  establish- 
ing new  standards  of  performance. 
<J  And  to  no  small  extent  are  present 
day  standards  due  to  the  unques- 
tioned efficiency  of  the  product  that 
is  represented  everywhere  by  the 
Continental    Red    Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Continental  Motors 


STANDARD  POWER  FOR  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 
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THE   REPUBLICAN   AVALANCHE 

A  THUNDERING  PROTEST,  an    overwhelming  repudi-  papers   with    the  comment    that   if  the  Republican  party  had 

ation,  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  change  in  the  admin-  been  in  power  through  the  soul-shaking  ordeal  of  the  world-war 

-  istration  of  the  nation's  affairs — these  things  are  rec-  and   the  disillusioning  period  of  the  armistice,  it  would  have 

ognized  by  editorial  observers  of  all  parties  in  the  unprecedented  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  revulsion  of  popular  feeling, 

avalanche  of  votes  that  has  swept  the   Republican  party  into  Listening  first  to  the  voice  of  the  victors,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 


Copyrighted  by  "Edmonson, "  Washington,  D.C. 

"WE'VE   GOT  A  REAL  JOB  AND  WE'LL  TACKLE  IT  TOGETHER." 
This  was  the  message  of  Warren  G.  Harding  to  Calvin  Coolidge  the  morning  after  the  election. 

A  stirring  call  from   President-Elect  Harding  to  the  American  people  will  be  found  on  page  23. 


power  after  eight  years  of  Democratic  control.  But  when  it 
comes  to  determining  exactly  what  was  protested  against,  what 
was  repudiated,  and  what  kind  of  administration  is  demanded 
for  the  future,  interpretations  begin  to  diverge  and  conflict, 
even  within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  press.  Thus  some 
agree  with  Mr.  Hearst  and  Senators  Johnson  and  Borah  that 
the  verdict  of  the  polls  means  "the  triumph  of  nationalism  and 
the  death  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  while  others  share  the 
views  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hoover  that  Harding's  victory 
assures  and  hastens  our  entrance  into  the  League.  They  all, 
however,  unite  in  hailing  the  result  as  a  crushing  condemnation 
of  "Wilsonism" — a  point  conceded  even  by  many  Democratic 


Harding  that  the  result  "is  not  a  personal  victory,"  but  "a 
national  call  to  the  Republican  party."  To  Mr.  Coolidge  it. 
means  "  the  end  of  a  period  which  has  seemed  to  substitute 
words  for  things,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  real 
patriotism  and  true  national  honor."  It  means  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  that  the  "plain  people*'  have  cast  off  "tin- 
yoke  of  one-man  government  at  Washington,''  and  rejected 
"the misty  shadow  of  supergovernmenl  at  Geneva."  In  short, 
this  paper  exclaims,  it  means  ••America  first,  America  free, 
America  triumphant."  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  rejoices 
that  "after  the  quixotic  excursions  under  the  pilotage  of  a  politi- 
cal mystagog  the  country  will  resume  its  normal  way  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  typical,  level-headed,  oommonsensible  American." 
The  Republican  victory,  remarks  the  Buffalo  Express  I  Rep.),  is  so 
t  that  it  can  not  be  traced  to  any  single  factor  or  issue,  but 
it  constitutes  a  condemnation  of  "the  entire  record  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  Wilson  Administration."  "The 
country  was  weary  of  Wilsonism  in  all  its  manifestations," 
agrees  the  N<  \\  York  Tribune  Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Rep.  interprets  the  verdict  as  "a  complete  and  emphatic 
protest  against  the  regime  of  extravagance,  incompetence,  and 
un-Americanism  with  which  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
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WASHED   IN    BY  THE   WAVES. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem). 

1  Mii.it.  (1  in  history."      It  means  "the  passing  of  the  night- 

man   of  Wilsonism,"  affirms  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  which 
adds   that    "the  lesson  of  the  Wilson  Administration,  rejected 
by  the  American  people  in  stinging  disgrace  because  of  its  intoler- 
mdividuali-ni  and  utter  business  incapacity,  is  a  lesson  to  the 
incoming   Administration."      'The   nation   has  emphasized  its 
disapprobation  and   disgust  of  the  way  in  which  the. Wilson 
oligarchy   made   war  and   muddled   the  making  of  peace,"  says 
Philadelphia    Public    Ledger    (Rep.).     Moreover,    "it    has 
branded    Burlesonism    with    the   biting   condemnation    that   it 
!;      it     has     punished     Democratic     inefficiency,     waste, 

tional  partiality,  and  personal  favoritism."  "A  representa- 
tive government  has  been  ordered  restored  in  the  United  States 
and  one-man  government  □  ordered  casl  out,"  avers  the 

MinneapoU  ;  "The  American  people  have  set 

the  final  Beal  of  their  condemnation  upon  Wilsonism  in  all  its 
for:  le  Kansas  City  Jo   rnal    Rep.).     "The  silent  but 

te  in  millions  of  minds,"  declares  the  Denver 
an  independent   paper  thai   supported  Senator  Harding, 
"wa  ■  mand  for  a  change,  for  an  anodyne  to  war's  memories 

and  aftermal  "Woodrow  Wilson  and  all  his  works  have 

■  re    the    Detroit     A '.  Ind.  | ;     and    The 

Free  P  est  of  the  same  city  rejoict  -  thai  "the  nation  has  shaken 

off  the  incubus  thai   has  been  oppressing  il   and   sapping  its 

ogth,  and  can   now  emerge  from   an  experience  which  in 

Bern  like  a  horrible,  fantastic,  and  unreal 

dream."     The  truth  of  th<-  matter,  explains  the   Philadelphia 

.  "i-  that  the  Wilson  Administration  lias  had  the 

and    wastefulness    of    the    war    to    carry    on    its 


shoulders;  it  has  been  without  vision  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
country;  it  has  had  no  definite  policy  concerning  high  prices, 
heavy  taxation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  something 
like  a  normal  condition."  The  Republicans  were  swept  to 
victory,  says  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  by  "the 
cumulative  effect  of  all  the  resentments  engendered  against 
President  Wilson  and  his  official  acts";  added  to  this,  it  explains, 
was  "the  strong  support  of  Senator  Harding  by  great  racial 
groups  whose  individual  constituents  flocked  to  him  not  so  much 
as  Americans,  but  with  the  supposed  interests  of  their  former 
home-lands  uppermost  in  their  minds."  The  issues,  declares 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  were  "the  Constitution 
against  Wilsonism;  American  independence  against  surrender 
of  sovereignty  in  an  alliance  for  war;  economical  and  business- 
like administration  of  the  American  Government  against  wasteful, 
uneconomical  administration;  representative  government  as 
ordained  by  the  fathers  against  an  executive  dictatorship."  The 
voters,  it  adds,  "have  saved  their  country  from  the  threat  of 
exploitation  by  an  alien  supergovernment  and  have  preserved 
American  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  Americans." 

'The  election  is  over  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  glad  that  it  is,"  cheerfully  remarked  Governor  Cox's  Dayton 
News  in  its  first  editorial  comment  on  Senator  Harding's  victory. 
And  it  added:  "The  spirit  of  America  is  that  the  voice  of  the 
majority  must  rule  in  the  nation's  affairs.  From  this  tradi- 
tional standpoint  there  must  be  no  departure  now."  "No 
political  principles  were  advanced  or  retarded  in  the  election," 
thinks  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  an  independent  paper  that  sup- 
ported Governor  Cox;  and  it  explains  the  result  as  "a  reaction 
to  the  war,  to  the  tug  on  every  one's  heart-strings,  to  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  crippling,  to  the  high  prices,  to  the  taxes,  to 
prohibition,  to  the  very  exaltation  of  spirit  that  carried  us  through, 
to  the  overturning  of  our  whole  economic  system."  The  return 
swing  of  the  pendulum  was  inevitable,  remarks  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  which  thinks  that  "nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  have  prevented  the  realization  of  Republican 
expectations."  Analyzing  the  result,  the  Newark  News  (Ind.) 
remarks  that  "in  the  German,  Sinn-Fein  Irish,  and  Italian  vote 
was  a  marked  element  of  spleen,  a  desire  to  rebuke  the  President 
and  all  his  works."  Another  factor,  it  says,  was  "an  unreason- 
ing belief,  carefully  nurtured,  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
been  the  result  of  Democratic  waste  and  mismanagement  rather 
than  a  world-wide  phenomenon  incident  to  the  world-war." 
"Discontent  with  the  Democratic  Administration  of  affairs, 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  controlled  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, has  taken  form  in  a  vote  adverse  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates," explains  Secretary  Daniels's  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
and  it  adds:  "The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  special 
privilege,  and  privilege  can  afford  to  make  liberal  investment 
in  propaganda."  "Several  underlying  causes  contributed  to 
the  result,"  remarks  another  Southern  Democratic  paper,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"First  in  importance  was  the  national  psychology  which 
demanded  a  change;  next,  the  belief  of  perhaps  a  majority  of 
even  the  Republicans  that  such  party  leaders  as  Taft,  Root, 
and  Hughes  spoke  truth  when  they  declared  that  Harding 
really  favored  an  association  of  nations;  and  last,  a  vague  feeding 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  I  he  people,  regardless  of  party, 
who  lielieved  that  the  President  had  been  unnecessarily  arbi- 
trary in  insisting  on  the  ratification  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  it  had  been  drafted  at  Versailles.  The 
National  unrest,  the  indefinable  desire  for  a  change,  admittedly 
was  strong  and  wide-spread.  It  was  a  psychological  condition 
that  was  natural  following  the  termination  of  a  great  war,  in 
which,  while  the  nation  was  triumphant,  a  burden  of  taxation 
was  piled  up  that  bore  heavily  on  the;  shoulders  of  the  people. 
During  the  period  of  reconstruction,  with  its  high  prices  and 
vexatious  governmental  interference  with  business,  the  Admin- 
istration has  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  all  the  unavoidable,  yet 
annoying,  incidents  growing  out  of  the  process  of  readjustment." 
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Democratic  defeat  was  due  chiefly  to  the  high  cost  of  living, 
according  to  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem.),  in  which 
we  read: 

"  Excessive  living  cost,  the  rampant  profiteering,  speculation 
and  inflation  of  the  post-armistice  period  were  charged,  by  the 
bitterly  resentful  masses  who  bore  the  pressure  thereof,  to  the 
Democratic  party  because  a  Democratic  President  occupied 
the  White  House.  Forgetting  that  a  Republican  Congress  was 
jointly  responsible  for  the  post-armistice  evils  and  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  to  enact  remedial  legislation,  they  charged 
all  their  woes  to  a  Democratic  Administration  which  was  shackled 
by  hostile  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The  Republicans  by  a 
combination  of  skill  and  luck  contrived  to  escape  blame  for  the 
failure  of  their  Congress  to  function  during  the  critical  period 
of  transition  from  war  to  peace." 

The  controlling  motives  behind  this  most  remarkable  political 
reversal  can  not  be  identified  with  party  cleavages  based  either 
on  union-labor  affiliation  or  the  women's  vote,  remarks  the 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  (Dem.),  but — 

"A  somewhat  clearer  causal  connection  can  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  hyphenates.  The  stunning  Republican  majorities 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Boston  can  be  best  accounted  for 
by  wholesale  Irish,  Italian,  and  German  desertions.  The  Repub- 
licans succeeded  admirably  in  rounding  up  the  hyphenates.  The 
Democrats  succeeded  only  indifferently  in  attracting  organized 
labor.  Neither  party  scored  a  particular  victory  with  the 
women.  The  woman,  several  millions  strong,  and  big  with 
potentiality  for  making  and  unmaking  elections,  entered  as 
Madame  X,  but  marked  her  ballot  overwhelmingly  as  Mrs. 
John  Smith." 

William  J.  Bryan,  who  took  no  part  in  the  campaign,  broke 
his  dramatic  silence  after  the  election  to  declare  that  "President 
Wilson  laid  the  foundation  for  the  disaster,  and  Governor.  Cox 
completed  the  structure."     Of  Mr.  Wilson's  part  he  says: 

"The  President  attempted  to  drive  out  of  public  life  every 
Democrat  who  dared  to  differ  from  him  even  in  minute  details, 
while  he  made  no  effort  to  strengthen  the  Democrats  who  made 
him  the  keeper  of  their  conscience.  He  alienated  all  Republican 
support  and  invited  partizan  opposition  by  his  appeal,  just  before 
the  election  of  1918,  for  a  Congress  that  would  support  his  per- 
sonal leadership,  and  then,  tho  knowing  full  well  that  the 
majority  in  the  nation  was  against  him,  he  refused  to  deal  with 
the  Senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government 

"By  thus  preventing  ratification  the  President  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  nation's  failure  to  enter  the  League,  and 
thrust  the  League  into  the  campaign  as  a  partizan  issue.  The 
people,  confronted  with  the  choice  between  Presidential  infalli- 
bility and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
naturally  chose  the  latter,  and  the  Democratic  party  by  indors- 
ing the  President's  position  invited  the  defeat  that  has  over- 
taken it." 

"The  American  people  wanted  a  change  and  they  voted  for 
a  change,"  says  the  Democratic  New  York  World;  and  in  another 
issue  it  remarks:  "The  one  thing  that  is  apparent  is  that  the 
country  is  highly  resentful  of  all  the  economic  reactions  from  the 
war  and  has  visited  its  resentment  on  the  party  in  power  in  the 
childlike  belief  that  it  can  return  to  prewar  conditions  through 
the  medium  of  the  ballot-box."  The  result,  agrees  the  New" 
Vork  Evening  Post,  an  independent  paper  that  supported 
Cox  and  championed  the  League,  is  merely  a  "backwash  from 
the. war."     It  says: 

"We  are  in  the  backwash  from  the  mighty  spiritual  and 
physical  effort  to  which  America  girded  herself  when  she  won 
the  war  for  the  Allies  and  saved  the  world  from  a  fate  which 
America  would  again  challenge  if  the  need  arose.  The  war  has 
not  been  repudiated,  tho  the  Administration  that  fought  it  has 
been  overwhelmed.  We  are  now  in  the  chill  that  comes  with  the 
doctor's  bills.  As  we  see  it  now,  any  man  in  the  Presidency, 
and  any  party  in  power,  would  have  met  the  same  punish- 
ment that  was  meted  out  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Any  Administration  that  conducted  the  war 
would  now  be  the  target  of  tho  bewildering  number  of  protests 
that  merged  into  one  gigantic  protest.  There  entered  into 
Harding's  majorities  the  votes  of  those  who  were  against  war 
with  Germany  in  1917  and  the  votes  of  those  who  were  for  war 


with  Germany  in  1914;  the  votes  of  those  who  think  the  peace 
imposed  upon  Germany  too  crushing,  and  the  votes  of  those 
who  think  the  treatment  of  Germany  not  drastic  enough;  the 
votes  of  those  who  resent  the  restriction  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  resulting  from  the  war,  and  the  votes  of  those 
who  resent  the  Administration's  supposed  tenderness  for 
'  Bolshevism.'  Opposites  combined  to  swell  Harding's  majorities. 
"But  these  were  by  no  means  the  principal  factors.  The 
American  people  as  a  whole  was  tired  of  the  Administration. 
Resentment  both  against  the  Treaty  and  against  delay  in  the 
Treaty,  resentment  both  against  the  high  prices  which  were  here 
until  the  other  day  and  against  falling  prices  to-day,  resentment 
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— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.). 

against  the  'exactions'  of  labor  up  to  the  other  day  and  against 
the  industrial  decline  and  rising  unemployment  to-day — all  these 
opposites  combined  in  one  great  weariness,  into  one  mighty 
desire  for  a  change.  Warren  G.  Harding  and  the  Republican 
party  have  profited  thereby.  They  have  come  into  power 
upon  a  mighty  wave  of  protest.  It  is  now  for  them  to  decide 
just  what  that  protest  means  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  it  in 
specific  concrete  terms.  The  votes  of  mutually  hostile  interests 
count  if  thrown  into  the  same  ballot-box.  They  can  not  all  be 
honored  by  an  Administration  that  hopes  to  shape  anything  like 
a  policy  and  a  program." 

As  "a  solemn  referendum"  on  the  League  of  Nations  the 
election  is  not  generally  accepted  as  conclusive.  Such  Republi- 
can "bitter-enders"  as  Senators  Borah  and  Johnson,  it  is  true, 
hail  the  overwhelming  popular  vote  against  Governor  Cox  as 
spelling  "the  end  of  the  League";  and  Mr.  Hearst  remarks 
that  "Mr.  Wilson  wanted  areferendum  on  his  League  of  Nations 
and  he  has  had  it."  To  quote  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  more 
fully  on  this  point: 

"No  amount  of  sophistry  or  pretense  can  obscure  the  issue  in 
the  election.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  internationalism  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  the  other  the  American  policy 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe.  The  menacing,  danger- 
ous, and  entangling  league  has  been  emphatically  ami  over- 
whelmingly repudiated." 

And  some  Republican  papers  apparently  share  this  view. 
Thus  the  New  York  Sun  remarks  thai  '"the  verdid  as  to  t ho 
Wilson  Covenant  is  final,"  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.)  thinks 
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the  President's  solemn  referendum  is  overwhelming  and 

conclusive."     "The  advocates  of  the  League  should  be  content 

to  accept  this  decision,"  says  the  Omaha  Bei    (Rep.),  and  the 

\-idenee  Journal    Rep.)  remarks  that    "even  President  Wilson 

must  understand  at  last  that  America  lias  rejected  his  cherished 

.;  supergovernment  at  Geneva." 

On   the  other  hand,  the  Detroit    News   (Ind.)   doubts  if  the 

verdict  can  he  regarded  as  "a  wholesale  rejection  of  the  principle 

•!..    League  of  Nations."     President-eleel    Harding  himself. 

on  election  night  just  after  his  victorj  had  been  conceded  by  the 

D.  mooratic  headquarters,  was  questioned  by  a  representative  of 

the  New  York  Gloh     Rep.),  a  pro-League  paper,  in  regard  to  his 

attitude  toward  this  issue.      He  is  quoted  as  replying: 

"You  can  assure  '/"'■  Glob*  that  it  need  have  no  apprehension 
■  tit   our    entry    into    a    league    or  association  of   nations.      1 
hav.   covered  that  question  thoroughly  in  my  campaign,  I  hope. 
Globt  need  have  no  worries." 

Mr.  Harding's  position  is  further  defined  by  ex-President  Taft 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  where  we  read: 

"W<   may  he  sure  that   Mr.  Harding  will  fulfil  his  agreement 

with  tlie  public  and  will  begin  now  to  study  how  he  can  reach 
the  influential  members  of  the  existing  League  to  induce  them  to 
enter  into  a  new  league  or  association,  which  shall  not  have  the 
features  of  the  existing  League,  to  which  he  has  offered  serious 
objection.  These  objections  are  fourfold.  One  is  to  Article  X. 
which,  of  course,  must  be  eliminated  if  the  United  States  is  Jo 
enter  a  league.  The  second  is  to  tin-  character  of  reference  to 
the  Monro*  Doctrine  in  the  League  of  Nations,  which  he  thinks 
not  broad  enough  u>  secure  to  the  United  States  full  right  and 
discretion  to  assert   the  Monroe   Doctrine  as  always. 

"The  third  is  to  the  character  of  tribunals  of  the  present 
League,  in  that  they  are  not  framed  as  a  court  should  he  and 
are  Dot  to  be  con-til  u  ted  of  judges  and  jurists,  hut  of  diplomatists 
and  executive  statesmen  and  politicians.  For  this,  therefore, 
ipusl    l'<    substituted  an  international  court   of  the  kind  recom- 

nded  to  the  existing   League  by   the   Etoot-Phillimore  Com- 
mission.    Fourthly,  he  objects  to  'he  labor  chapter  of  t lie  League, 

i  would  not  have  it  operate,  excepl  as  Congress  may  volun- 
rjly,  when  occasion  arises,  accept   its  provision.     These,  with 
the  Bubject-matter  of  Republican  reservations,  constitute  all  the 
objections  winch  have  been  expresl  by  Mr.  Harding. 

"Mr.  Harding's  purpose  is  '<>  secure  a  league,  or  association, 

which   centers   around   an    international   court,    with    teeth   in   it. 

can    not    prophesy   exactly    the   form   which    his    purpose,    if 

•  ■•  ssful,  will  develop  into,  buj  it  is  probable  that  he,  and  the 

at   majority  of  Republicans  who  sympathize  with  him.  will 
find    t!  ami    natural    course    to    he    the    retention    of    the 

ground-plan,  or  organization,  of  the  present  League,  and  the 
making  by  amendment    of  changes  in   it    and  additions  to  it, 

fulfil  Mr.  Harding's  aim." 

Mr.  Boover's  Washington  Herald  we  read  that  "the  yote 

a   whole   i-  distinctly   in   favor  of   the   participation   of  the 

in  some  form  of  international  agreement  for  the 

mail  Ami    the   New  York    Tribune   (Rep.) 

the  Republican   platform   pledges  the  party  to 

■',.  for  an  international  organization   in   the  interest  of  peace, 

an  ei,i  in  i;.   'he  League  that  is." 

I  '•  mocral ic  pap.  rs  g<  nerally  refuse  to  regard  the  election  as  a 

pular  verdict  againsl  the  League.       The  League  of  Nations 

tningly   all  hut    ignored  by   the  voting  masses," 

Orleans   Tirru  -Picayune.     "Tho  the  election 

Mr.   Harding    'ill  he  eon-trued  both  here  and  abroad  as  a 

repudiation  of  the  Leagui   of  Nation-,  there  i-  not  the  slightest 

■  million  upported  th<   successful  candidate 

■-•lief  that  a-  President  he  v.  ill  make  good  his  of  t-repeated 

had     America     into    -ome    kind    of    an     international 

nation  for  th<  ition  of  peace,"  declares  Mn  Cleveland 

•    /'  Dem.  .     And  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  an  indepen- 

dent pro-!.  iaper  thai   supported  Governor  Cox,  remarks: 

'Mr.  Harding  d,  ami  could  nol  have  been  elected, 

of  thousands  of  men  ami  women  '.'.ho  believe 
le  of  nations." 


THE    "HUNGARIAN   PEOPLE'S   REPUBLIC" 

THE  REDUCED  AND  HUMBLED  HUNGARY  left 
by  the  war  was  the  last  of  the  major  partners  of  the 
Teutonic  Alliance  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  victorious 
western  nations;  and  if  she  has  anything  to  say  in  the  matter 
she  will  he  the  first,  :it  least,  in  the  opinion  of  several  leading 
American  and  British  publicists,  to  rebel  against,  the  Peace 
Treaty,  which  she  finally  signed  on  the  fourth  of  last  June. 
Less  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  than  was 
Austria,  her  old  partner  in  the  Austro-llungarian  Empire,  she 
is  far  less  ready  to  accept  the  consequences.  The  Hungary 
of  to-day,  as  Eugene  S.  Bagger  sums  up  Anglo-American 
opinion  in  The  Current  History  Magazine  (New  York),  is  in- 
spired by  "the  three  R's 'of  Magyar  jingoism:  Restoration, 
Revenge,  Reconquest ." 

In  the  years  shortly  preceding  the  war,  the  "Realm  of  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen."  as  Hungarian  monarchists  have  dubbed 
their  fatherland  in  deference  to  one  of  its  earliest  and  greatest 
heroes,  included  125,402  square  miles  of  territory,  some  4,000 
more  than  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1010,  was  20,886,487. 
The  new  boundaries  cut  its  territorial  extent  practically 
in  half.  No  authoritative  figures  have  yet  been  prepared 
dealing  with  the  population  of  the  present  realm,  but  the  in- 
clusion of  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  new  Hungary 
probably  means  that  the  population  has  not  been  cut  to  the  same 
extent  as  has  the  area. 

Nominally  a  Rjepublic,  the  Hungary  of  to-day  is  "admittedly," 
to  quote  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  editor  of  The  New  Europe  (Lon- 
don), in  the  grip  of  a  reaction,  in  whiclPterrorism  by  "White" 
officers  plays  a  part.  The  country's  recent,  history,  as  recounted 
iu  the  current,  iksue  of  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  (Mae- 
.  millan),  begins  with  the  revolution  of  October  31,  1918,  which 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  King  Charles  and,  on  November  16, 
1918,  the  proclamation  of  the  "Hungarian  People's  Republic," 
of  which  Count  Michael  Karolyi  became  Provisional  President. 
Early  in  1919,  Count  Karolyi's  cabinet  was  succeeded  by  a 
Soviet.  Government,  which  proclaimed  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  and  inaugurated  a  so-called  "Red  Terror."  An 
opposition  government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roumanian 
Army,  swept  away  the  Soviet  Government,  inaugurated  a 
"White  Terror,"  and  in  February,  1920,  held  elections,  at 
which  the  conservatives  were  generally  victorious.  The  new 
Parliament  elected,  as  Regent,  Admiral  Nicholas  von  Horthy, 
who  is  officially  styled  "Protector  of  the  Magyar  Republic." 

The  mixture  of  races  that  went  to  form  the  old  Kingdom 
(Magyarorszagl  has  been  somewhat  "unscrambled"  by  the 
new  division  of  the  land.  In  10(H),  according  to  figures  collected 
for  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  approximately  8,500,000  Magyars,  3,000,000 
Roumanians,  2,000,000  Slovaks,  2,000,000  Germans,  and  a 
scattering  of  a  dozen  other  nationalities.  The  attempt  to 
"Magyarize"  these  foreign  elements  resulted  in  a  large  emigra- 
tion to  America;.  Returning  emigrants,  carrying  with  them 
American  ideas  ;pid  American  money,  played  a  large  part  in  the 
final  break-up  of  the  old  despotism. 

As  soon  as  the  Magyar  nation  gets  over  its  political  troubles, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Poltera,  a  Swiss  economist,,  who  lately 
visited  the  country  and  whose  report  is  translated  by  The  Living 
Age  (Boston),  the  county  has  an  excellent  chance  to  become 
prosperous.  Orographically,  the  Republic  consists  of  high 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  an  immense  fertile  plain.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  chief  industry,  according  to  figures 
collected  by  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  but  the  land 
is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Manufactures  have  not  been  largely 
developed,  except  those  which  produce;  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors. 
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IF  MORE  PAY.  THEN  MORE  WORK 

THE     "MORE    WORK.    MORE    PAY"    principle,    on 
which  the  British  mine  strike  was  settled,  is   something 
quite    new,    press    correspondents    and    editors    tell   us. 
ttlements  have  been  based  on  food  prices  and  selling 
prices,  but   her.-  we  have  wages  based  "upon  output,  in  the 
more  work  brought  to  market.*'     Never  before,  observes 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  such  an  arrangement  been  ac- 
cepted in  any  wide  area  of  labor.     The  British  miners,  it  may 
Ik-  remembered,  get  the  immediate  two  shillings  advance  they 
asked,  but  on  condition  that  more  coal  be  mined.     This  seems 
"good  business"  to  the  Schenectady   Union-Star  in  one  of  our 
•    manufacturing  cent  its.     It  believes  t  la-re  is  "no  general 
objection  to  keeping  wages  on  the  high  plane  to  which  they  were 
hoisted  by  war-conditions";    but   "there  is  serious  objection  to 
paying  thew    increased  wages  for  half  the  prewar  production." 
question  is  bound  to  conic  to  the  front  in  every  industrial 
country.  Bays  'lie  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce — 

"Labor  organizations  are  determined  to  retain  their  war- 
protits  or  gains,  ami,  if  possible,  to  increase  them.  They  ap- 
parently refuse  to  recognize  that  these  larger  returns  can  be 
retained  only  on  condition  that  they  are  earned  or  produced. 
Neither  the  employer  nor  the  Government,  however,  can  pay 
out  what  is  not  received,  and  the  slender  margin  of  productive 
ability  included  under  the  head  of  'capital'  is  not  enough  to 
withstand  for  very  long  the  inroads  which  result  from  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  that  exceed  income." 

Before  the  strike  brought  matters  to  a  head,  the  declining 
output  of  the  British  mines  called -from  The  Fortnightly  Review 
the  comment  that  "•the  policy  of  the  British  miners  of  making 
coal  ever  scarcer  and  ever  dearer  threatens  this  country  and  its 
industries  with  ruin."  Actual  figures  were  presented  by  Sir 
John  ("adman,  president  of  the  British  Institute  of  Mining 
rineers,  in  a  recent  address  of  which  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mo  s  made  the  following  editorial  summary  before 

the  BtrikC   Was  Settled: 

"In  I'M-'  British  miners  produced  244  tons  per  man;   in  1916 
this  production,  under  the  pressure  of  war-need,  was  raised  to 
ion-  per  man;    in   I'.Us  ii    dropt    to  236  tons,  and  in   1919 
t.»  1971  g  ton-. 

Tin-  drop  of  nearly   fifty    ton-  per  man  from  the  prewar 

and  of  nearly   seventj    tons  from  the  highest   production 

ohed  in  war-time,  i-  manifestly    a  condition  whiclr^threatens 

fabric  of  British  industry.     When  it  is  coupled  with 

demand-    for    increased    wages,    it    constitutes    an    impossible 

in. 

tnparative  figures,  based   upon  the  daily  production  per 

iipha-i/.e  the  menace  to  Great   Britain  which  lies  in  the 

refusal  of  the    miner-    t,,  •_-•  i  \ « •  an    honest    day's  work   for  a  fair 

In  1918  th<  daily  producl  per  man  in  British  mines  was 

only    .80  of  a    ton.   whereas   the   daily    product    per  man   in   the 

bituminous  fields  of  the   United  States  was  -i.77  ton-,  and  in  the 

2  _'7. 

British   miner  i-  not   mereh,    fighting  any  proposal  to 

increase  production,   bul    he  ha-   steadily  opposed   the  use  of 

labor-saving   machinery.     More   than    half  of   the  coal   in   the 

i-   mined   by   machinery,  whereas  machinery  is 

•I  for  mining  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  British  coal. 
I  .•  and   1916    th<    coal    mined   by  machines   in   Great 

Britain  increased  from  5,245,578  ton-  to  26,303,110  tons,  while 
in  the  eriod  the  machine  production  of  bituminous  coal 

only  in  the  Ohited  States  increased  from  69,620,441  ton-  to 
Machinery  in  this  country  produces  far  more 
Barly  than  the  total  output  of  the  British  mine-.  It  is, 
of  true  that   there  are  man;,    mine-  in  Great    Britain  in 

which  machinery  can  not  be  emplo;  i  'I  tor  cutting,  bu1  the  si^nif- 

al  fact  ,ni'   i.  ii'h  I,.-    1,,  a  decrease  in  production 

per  machine  i-  shown  a-  in  thi  decreasi  of  production  per  man. 
In  Great  Britain  the  output  per  machine  dropt  from  8,158  tons 
■'I  'on-  in  1916.  In  the  United  state-  it  increased 
from  10.457  tons  to  15,638  tons.  The  American  miner  i-.  man 
for   man.    producing   from    three    to   four   time-    a-    much    a-    the 

British  m"  !  tin  American  machine  twict  at  much  a-  the 


The  question  of  output  is,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  British 
coal  situation.  In  the  negotiations  between  miners  and  mine- 
owners  in  September,  as  The  Surrey  notes,  "the  miners  de- 
manded a  two-shilling  increase,  as  from  July  16,  on  an  annual 
production  of  236,000,000  tons,  with  an  extra  shilling  for  each 
further  6,000,000  tons;  the  owners  offered  one  shilling  at  242,- 
000.000  tons  with  a  sixpenny  increase  at  each  extra  6,000,000." 
The  miners  broke  off  negotiations  and  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment—which still  exercises  war-time  control  in  the  industry — 
for  a  flat  two-shilling  increase,  and  the  strike  which  began  on 
October  16  was  called  to  enforce  this  demand.  On  October  28 
it  was  announced  that  the  strike  had  been  provisionally  settled 
by  an  agreement  to  advance  the  miners'  wages  two  shillings 
a  day,  the  permanency  of  the  increase,  however,  to  be  contin- 
gent upon  sustained  volume  of  production,  which,  as  the  New 
Y"ork  Herald  understands  it,  "basically  means  that  the  wage- 
increase  depends  upon  the  amount  of  coal  available  for  export." 
Permanent  adjustment  of  prices,  wages,  and  output  is  left  to  a 
National  Wage  Board  to  be  established  later.  In  the  referendum 
a  majority  favored  continuing  the  strike,  but  as  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  necessary  for  rejection,  the  compromise  agreement  was  held 
to  be  confirmed  and  the  strikers  were  ordered  to  return  on 
November  4.  The  actual  agreement  is  extremely  complicated, 
press  correspondents  agree,  and  they  cable  only  the  briefest  sum- 
maries of  it.  According  to  a  writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  it 
is  "skilfully  arranged,  so  that  all  concerned,  including  the  coal- 
owners,  will  be  interested  in  increasing  the  output,  as  in  case  of 
a  decreased  output  the  owners  will  also  be  penalized  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  10  per  cent,  share  of  the  surplus  profits."     Further: 

"The  terms  provide  that  the  increased  wages  will  remain 
operative  until  a  permanent  wage  board  is  established,  which 
will  be  operative  by  the  end  of  March.  The  additional  cost  of 
the  miners'  claims  will  come  out  of  the  excess  revenues  obtained 
from  the  export  of  coal.  The  output  for  last  September  is  the 
average  struck  which  will  influence  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  sliding 
scale  which  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  a  sixpence  reduction 
in  wages  if  the  output  does  not  come  up  to  the  September  figures 
or  a  rise  of  sixpence  if  the  output  is  bigger. 

"One  sixpence  rise  will  he  calculated  for  every  complete 
£288,000  value  (normally  -SI, 440,000)  of  excess  in  revenue  over 
the  September  figures.  The  wages  will  be  automatically  ad- 
justed January  3,  again  on  January  31,  and  thereafter  every 
four  weeks  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  four  weeks  following 
the  previous  test  period." 

The  datum  line  of  production,  notes  Henry  Clay,  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  24(5,000,000  tons  annually. 
Since  the  basis  is  not  output  alone,  but  also  profits  from  exported 
surplus,  "if  the  world-price  fails,  the  miners  may  get  less  than 
they  would  have  got  under  previous  offers  based  on  output 
alone." 

The  miners  claim  a  "great  victory,"  reports  the  New  York 
Herald's  London  correspondent.     As  he  explains: 

"The  fight  for  the  increase  in  pay  for  the  miners  is  based  on 
the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  coal  for  export,  with  no 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
is  such  a  serious  new  element  in  the  entire  commercial  and 
fiscal  fabric  of  the  Empire  that  both  sides  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  with  wide  powers  to  investigate 
the  whole  question  during  the  coming  year.  This  investigation 
w  ill  examine  into  the  entire  basis  of  production,  wages,  and  profit, 
and  their  distribution  among  the  miners,  mine-owners,  and  the 
Government. 

"Thus,  while  the  miners  have,  for  the  time  at  least,  explicitly 
abandoned  their  demand  for  nationalization  of  the  mines, 
even  if  the  ( io\  ernmen I  adheres  to  its  determination  to  take  off 
the  present  form  of  government  control  of  the  properties,  the 
agreement  assures  that  coal-mining,  as  a  basic  industry  in  the 
British  Isles,  shall  he  nationalized  and  socialized  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  except  in  so  far  as  the  proprietorship  of  the 
coal  is  concerned,  the  owners  of  the  mines  being  clearly  recog- 
nized a-  having  the  right  to  ample  remuneration,  but  with  the 
Strictest  limitation  of  all  kinds  on  how  they  shall  conduct  their 
business." 


THE   REWARD   OF   PATIENCE. 
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ON'T  SHOOT;  WE'LL  COME  DOWN,"  said 
Pittsburgh  restaurant-keepers,  paraphrasing  Davy 
Crockett's  coon,  when  the  Fair  Price  Commissioner 
recently  pointed  the  Lever  Law  "muzzle-loader"  at  their  heads, 
according  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  net  result  in  that 
city  was  a  reduction  in  restaurant  prices  of  from  30  to  38  per 
cent.,  we  are  told.  Chicago  and  Cleveland  hotels  and  restaurants 
also  have  cut  their  prices  for  meals  from  10  to  30  per  cent.; 
in  Boston,  where  the  District  Attorney  found  that  one  hotel  was 
charging  .11.70  for  two  whole  tomatoes,  "with  the  skins  re- 
moved," the  Boston  Hotel  Association  promises  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  meals  ranging  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  All  of  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  restaurant  food  prices  are  coming  down; 
"there  is  no  prediction  about  it  this  time,"  remarks  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

"The  cost  of  tomatoes  in  Boston  may  strike  the  folks  there 
as  unusual,"  dryly  comments  the  New  York  Sun,  "but  such  a 
price  would  not  surprize  a  New-Yorker ;  he  has  learned  not  to  be 
surprized  at  anything.  However,  one  can  not  help  wondering 
what  the  tariff  would  have  been  if  the  skins  had  been  served, 
too."  In  New  York,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  restaurant  chain  is 
charged  by  the  New  York  Evening  World  with  realizing  a  gross 
profit  of  200  per  cent,  on  all  foodstuffs,  and  investigations  of  other 
restaurants  in  various  cities  have  revealed  even  greater  profits. 
A  decline  in  New  York  restaurant  prices  is  promised  by  the 
president  of  the  society  gf  restaurateurs  of  the  city  "through  a 
cooperative  purchasing  plan,"  which  leads  several  papers  to 
remark  that  the  "carry-your-own-lunch"  idea,  generally  credited 
to  Boston  and  claiming  as  sponsors  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
Vice-President-to-be,  was  a  great  success. 

"'Bring  your  lunch!'  is  a  battle-cry,  not  a  life-long  creed," 
the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us.  "Here  is  the  best  of  all 
methods  of^attack  upon  the  profiteer.  There  is  no  defense  against 
a  public  that  will  not  buy  at  exorbitant  prices."  The  New  York 
Evening  Globe,  however,  believes  that  "as  an  organized  protest, 
the  carry-your-own-lunch  is  scheduled  to  fail  just  as  the  overalls 
and  old-clothes  propaganda  failed."  "Restaurant  proprietors 
treat  the  whole  idea  with  contempt,"  reports  the  Baltimore 
American.  But  the  New  York  Evening  World  and  other  papers 
point  out  that  it  was  the  much-ridiculed  overalls  movement 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  later  cut  in  the  price  of 


clothing;  it  focused  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  the  high 
price  of  clothing  and  incidentally  upon  the  high  cost  of  food. 
As  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American: 

"The  first  real  sign  of  the  coming  change  was  the  overalls 
movement  which  swept  the  country  five  months  ago.  The 
hoarders  and  profiteers  ridiculed  it  as  an  absurd  and  transitory 
fad.  Yet,  at  the  time  we  warned  them  that  it  had  a  significance 
far  deeper  than  they  imagined.  It  denoted,  we  said,  a  protest 
against  the  whole  standard  of  prices,  a  deep-rooted  discontent 
with  inflated  values  and  the  artificial  cost  of  living;  and,  further- 
more, a  revolt  against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  wasteful  luxury, 
reckless  extravagance,  and  vulgar  display. 

"The  saving  in  clothes  made  by  the  visible  supporters  of  the 
movement  was  negligible.  But  its  great  accomplishment  was 
that  it  created  a  sentiment  against  swollen  prices  for  necessaries, 
and  made  thrift  a  recognized  mark  of  self-respect  and  patriotism. 
And  this  spirit  grew  until  it  prevailed.  The  radical  price 
cuts  made  by  manufacturers  and  distributers  during  the  last 
few  months  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shrewdest  of 
them  perceived  the  real  significance  of  the  overalls  movement, 
rather  than  to  basic  changes  in  respect  to  raw  materials  and 
production." 

The  carry-your-own-lunch  movement,  thinks  the  Providence 
Bulletin,  "seems  to  be  based  on  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
payment  of  a  dollar  to  a  restaurant  ought  to  provide  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  food."  Besides,  argues  the  Springfield  Union,  "resteu- 
rant-keepers  have  reaped  their  share  of  returns  from  the  public's 
propensity  for  free  expenditures;  they  should  now  be  prepared 
to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  conditions."  By  "altered  con- 
ditions" is  meant  the  recent  decline  in  food-prices.  "Potatoes 
are  no  longer  worth  their  weight  in  gold,"  facetiously  remarks 
Forbes' s  Magazine  (New  York),  and  the  New  York  Commercial 
calls  attention  to  the  decreases  in  cost  of  many  staple  articles, 
particularly  sugar.  Furthermore,  continues  the  Springfield 
Union: 

"Such  foodstuffs  as  potatoes,  apples,  beans,  cabbages,  flour, 
sugar,  and  coffee  have  taken  a  summary  drop,  with  every  indi- 
cation thai  they  will  not  soon  return  to  their  former  price- 
levels.  The  public  observes  this,  and  it  demands  that  the 
restaurants  shall  take  cognizance  of  it  by  revising  their  prices 
in  turn.  This  demand  is  manifest  in  (lie  movement  to  carry 
lunch-boxes  and  dinner-pails  to  work,  which  is  attaining  in  some 
quarters  the  proportions  of  a  fad  like  unto  the  overalls  movement 
thai  marked  the  demand  for  cheaper  clothing  earlier  this  year. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  thai  such  a  movement,  extensively  launched, 
will  result  in  heavy  losses  of  business  for  the  eating-places,  and 
they  will  be  wise  if  they  act   promptly  to  meet   the  exigency." 
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-  iutiIi  ill  for  tin-  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

h  Lb  the  apparenl  blindness  of  restaurant-keepers  to  the 
country-wide  reduction  in  Food  prices  thai  irritates  their  patrons, 
ire  are  told.     As  the  Boston  Transcript  puts  it: 

"Tin  people  have  seen  prices  of  food,  as  sold  in  hotels  and 
taurants,  mount  to  levels  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  regarded  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  These  con- 
-lanth  increasing  prices  were  paid  with  little  protest  as  long  as 
there  were  do  Bigns  of  the  reduction  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  Now  such  reductions  are  being  made. 
bul  the  public  finds  thai  there  is  no  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  prices  charged  in  restaurants  and  hotels.  Instead,  restau- 
rant and  hotel  men.  in  mimic  instances,  say  that  they  may  soon 
l.e  forced  to  raise  prices. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  talk  of  overhead  charges.  It  is 
asserted  that  it  is  necessary  tor  restaurant  and  hotel  proprietors 
to  charge  lor  food  as  served  on  their  tables  four  and  five  times 
a-  much  a-  it  costs  in  the  market.  Every  person  of  intelligence 
understands,  of  course,  that  the  price  he  pays  for  a  meal  in  a 
hotel  or  restauranl  is  adjusted  to  cover  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, rent,  wages,  and  many  other  things  thai  go  to  make  up 
the  total  of  the  tnuch-discusl   overhead  charges,  but,  when  lie 

reads  '  hat   hotel  and  re-la  11  rant    prices  are  already  being  reduced 

in  Borne  cities,  he  wonders  if  overhead  charges  are  not  being 
used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  profiteering  sins  in  other  -cities. 
Everj  intelligent  person  knows  that  there  must  he  a  marked 
difference  between  th<  cost  of  the  food  and  the  price  which  is 
charged  for  it  when  cooked  and  Berved,  but  it  is  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  read<  claims  that  overhead  charges  are  necessarily 
beavy  that  he  can  expeel  little  or  no  benefit  even  from  a 
rial  reduction  in  the  mark  t  price  of  food." 

In  an  editorial  headed  "The  Downward  shoot  of  Prices,"  the 

i  ■■-,■].  Herald  points  out    that    the  fall  in  1  he  prices  of  corn, 
wheat,    and    COttOD     means    that     "hire,    in     merely    these    three 

-.  i-  a  potential   living-cost  relief  at    the  pate  of  some  $35 

per    capita    for    every    man,    woman,    and    child    in    the    United 

in  thai  $200  a  yearfor  the  average  American  family." 
While  optimistic  about  the  «|.  in  living  costs,  Thi  Herald 

ipathi/e-  with  the  farmi  i  II  their  products  while 

market    i-  |., 

•1    feed     and   ratten*  cattle,   sheep,  and  hogs;    so  beef, 
mutton,  and  porl    an   converted  com.     Corn  feeds  and  fatten 

0  chick)  Df>   ami  even  eg]  'I   corn.     Simi- 

lar! r,  milk,  and  cheesi  ar<   in  pari  converted  corn.     And 

all  tin-,    corn-basis  foods  an    coming  down  along  with  other 

!-.   ami   Coming   down    fa-t    under   the    natural   law    of   supply 

and  demand. 


"II  is  a  hard  thing  that  to  raise  their  crops  now  going  to  a 
market  out  of  which  the  bottom  is  falling  the  farmers  had  to 
pay  top  war-prices  lor  their  machinery  and  supplies  and  in- 
ordinate wages  for  inefficient  labor.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that 
some  of  these  farmers  are  not  now  able  to  sell  their  crops  for 
what  it  cost  them,  under  sky-high  production  costs,  to  raise 
them.  It  is  a  ruinous  thing  that  other  farmers  have  to  sell 
their  crops  at  an  actual  loss.  Hut  the  fact  remains  that  if  there 
were  any  way  by  which  they  could  hold  their  crops  in  an  effort 
to  get  prices  up  to  war-levels  again  the  whole  mass  eventually 
would  come  down  with  a  greater  crash  than  has  accompanied 
the  present  fall.  But  there  isn't  any  such  way.  Then'  isn't 
money  enough  in  the  world,  there  aren't  banking  facilities 
enough,  there  aren't  government  resources  enough  to  hold  crops 
billions  on  billions  of  dollars  above  the  market  value  when  the 
merciless  laws  of  nature  are  irresistibly  driving  them  down. 

"Inflated,  artificial,  and  insupportable  prices  of  abundant 
commodities  can  not  be  stopt  from  falling  toward  the  natural 
Levels.  You  might  as  well  try  to  make  the  Niagara  waters 
rush  up  the  falls  instead  of  down  as  to  try  to  maintain  war- 
prices  for  prodigious  stocks  of  goods  when  the  consuming  public 
will  not  and  can  not  pay  them." 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  generally  blamed 
by  the  farmers  and  cotton-raisers  for  the  slump  in  cotton,  corn, 
and  wheat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Hoard,  according  to 
Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moines),  "in  raising  discount-rates 
50  per  cent,  within  a  year,  has  been  able  to  bring  about  a  very 
tight  money  situation  and  has  reduced  the  loaning  power  of 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  by  10  per  cent."  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  however,  claims  that  prices  have  fallen  "be- 
cause the  supply  is  large,"  and  the  Baltimore  American  reminds 
us  that  "attempts  to  keep  commodities  high  by  an  inflated 
system  of  financing  have  failed  always,"  and  gives  as  an  instance 
"the  huge  raw-sugar  speculation,  which  has  resulted  in  financial 
disaster  in  Cuba."  Financial  America  (New  York)  also  comes 
to  the  defense  of  the  Board,  illustrating  its  argument  with  the 
failure  of  the  "tomato  speculators,"  "who  expected  that  the 
public's  appetite  for  canned  tomatoes  was  as  keen  as  their  own 
greed  for  the  unearned  dollar." 


SEEMS  TO   BE  SOME  SLIGHT   DELAY1 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Time, 
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OCEAN   PORTS   FOR   INLAND    STATES 

A  ROSEATE  PICTURE  of  an  "American  Mediter- 
ranean" open  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  world  is 
painted  by  supporters  of  the  project  to  construct  a 
deep-water  route  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  plan,  it  is  claimed, 
would  make  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  essentially  ocean  ports. 
The  picture  is  further  enhanced  by  the  report  of  engineers  that 
the  proposed  waterway  would  release  for  manufacturing  4,000,000 
horse-power  to  contiguous  territory  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.     But  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion,  centering  mainly 


Lawrence  River  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  engineers 
report  that  there  is  available  4,000,000  liorse-power.  Half  of 
this,  equal  to  three  Niagaras,  is  in  the  international  section,  and 
would  be  divided  between  the  two  governments. 

The  project,  it  is  claimed,  would  open  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  a  sea-borne  commerce  exceeding  100,000,000  tons  a 
year.  It  is  estimated  by  supporters  of  the  scheme  that  a  saving 
of  five  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  would  result,  and  as  much  per- 
haps on  other  bulk  exports.  As  it  is  now,  these  freights,  hi 
taking  the  water-route  through  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  must 
break  bulk  at  Buffalo  and  at  New  York  for  transshipment. 

Prominent  among  those  supporting'  the  project   arc  Admiral 


/  o  o  o 
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From  the  Now  York  "Times." 

STEPS  IN  MAKING   THE   GREAT  LAKES  AN   "AMERICAN   MEDITERRANEAN." 

1.  Soo  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  completed  at  cost  of  $27,000,000.  2.  Deepening  St.  Clair  Flats  and  Detroit  River, 
connecting  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  completed  at  cost  of  $16,000,000.  3.  Welland  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
avoiding  Niagara  Falls,  soon  to  be  completed  at  cost  of  $65,000,000.  4.  Proposed  improvements  in  St.  Lawrence  to  complete  the  shipway 
to  the  ocean;  distance   181   miles,  113  international   boundary,  rest  in  Canadian  territory;  cost  estimated  at  $200,000,000   to  $250,000,000. 

Chief  problem  here  about  40  miles  of  rapids. 


in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  which  views  the 
project  with  jealous  alarm,  setting  forth  in  the  words  of  one 
hostile,  critic  that  to  this  new  Mediterranean  would  be  added 
an  "American  Dardanelles  problem"  to  top  the  diversion  from 
New  York  of  the  traffic  which  would  naturally  come  to  it  and  the 
disruption  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  An  International 
Joint  Commission  is  now  conducting  hearings  on  the  cost  atid 
feasibility  of  the  plan.  Briefly  put,  the  scheme  contemplates 
linking  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the 
new  Welland  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  From  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  tidewater,  at  or  near  Montreal,  is  181  miles  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  131  of  which  form  international  boundary 
as  far  as  St.  Regis.  Of  the  total  distance  it  is  estimated  that 
135  miles  are  nearly  all  navigable  for  oceangoing  steamships. 
This  leaves  46  miles  to  be  improved,  a  distance  approximately 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are  many 
rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  falls  91  feet  in  65  miles 
of  the  international  section,  of  which  48  feet  is  in  12  miles;  and 
which  falls  130  feet  in  70  miles  of  the  Canadian  section,  in 
which  129  feet  is  in  two  stretches  of  14  and  8%  miles  each. 
These  rapids,  promoters  of  the  project  presume,  would  be 
drowned  out  by  two  dams,  converting  the  river  into  a  series  of 
lakes.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  has  been  estimated  at  from 
$250,000,(X)0  to  $500,000,000,  which  would  be  shared  by  the 
two  governments.  The  lesser  figure  is  divided  at  $100,000,000 
for  the  international  section,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  St. 
Regis,  and  $150,000,000  from  there  to  Montreal.     In   the  St. 


Benson,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  William  C.  Redfield,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Commerce;  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy, 
and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Not  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  put  his  firm  hand  to  the  task 
of  constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  the 
United  States  confronted  a  program  as  potent  in  promise  for 
the  nation  at  large  as  the  Great  Lakes  waterway,  now  so  definitely 
taking  form,"  says  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  approvingly  for 
Michigan.  Viewing  it  from  every  angle,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
tliinks  that  this  international  project  "should  be  earned  to 
completion  without  undue  delay.  Both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  their  industries  demand  the  vast  electrical  energy 
which  would  be  obtained,  for  the  proposed  waterway  would 
involve  the  generation  of  almost  unlimited  hydroelectric  power." 
The  plan  "needs  no  argument  favorable  to  its  encouragment 
and  development,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  adds 
that  "indirectly,  such  a  transcontinental  waterway  would  aid 
all  those  others  contemplated  by  the  States  to  link  ocean  and 
Middle  West  and  South  and  Southwest  together."  Railroad 
congestion  would  be  relieved,  and  "it  could  never  happen,  as  it 
has  happened  this  year,  that  the  farmers  of  Kansas  would  be 
unable  to  move  their  new  crops  of  wheat.  The  inland  waterways 
question  is  one  of  the  biggest  questions  with  which  American 
statesmanship  has  had  to  deal."  From  the  layman's  standpoint 
few  arguments  against  the  proposed  waterway  are  valid,  asserts 
the   Grand  Rapids  News.     The  cost  will  be  high,  it  agrees,  bul 
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wha'         K25O,O0O,0O0  "after  we  have  thrown  away  more  than 

10,000,000    in    the    world-war'.'"     The    criticism    that   the 
■way  will  be  largely  in  Canadian  territory  is  mel  with  the 

.  that  "we  shall  never  become  embroiled  in  any  war 
with  our  Canadian  neighbors."  As  to  the  argumenl  that  New 
York  would  suffer  if  the  scheme  were  accomplished,  Herbert 
Hoover  is  quoted  in  tin-  press  as  saying  that  "the  Port  of  New 
York  i<  greal  because  of  the  commercial  and  general  business 
prosperity  .if  the  country,'1  and  it  '•will  continue  greal  only  so 
long  as  the  interior  of  the  country  prospers."     That  the  Middle 

will  stand  tip  for  what  it 
believes  to  he  its  just  demands  is 
taken  for  granted  by  tin  East- 
ern paper-,  and  the  Washington 

/  remarks  that  Nev.  York 
and  Boston,  «\  en  from  the  stand- 
point of  policy,  can  not  afford  to 
add  to  the  resentment  now  felt 
toward  them.  •"They  will  do  so 
if  they  don't  change  their  tune." 
It  should  be  considered  that — 

"The  project  i-  one  that  ris<  - 
above  any  sectional  point  of 
\  iew.  and  should  be  \  n  wed 
patriotically,  hence  nationally. 
Neither  present  nor  future  rail- 
way facilities  can  or  will  meet 
the  demand-  <>f  producers  and 
shippers.  If  the  grain  exports 
of   the   inland   States  can    find  a 

way  out  to  sea  with  reduced 
of  transportation  such  as 
a  waterway  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence would  provide,  it  no1  only 
should  he  permitted,  it  should 
U  .  ucouraged;  and  t  hi-  for  t  he 
world *>  as  well  as  tor  i  lie  nation's 
sake.  Unless  something  of  the 
kind  i-  done  the  export  trade 
may  steadily  diminisb  to  the 
point  of  practical  extinction." 

\o\\  HERE    TO 

New  York  "really  has  nothing  _ 

to   lose    from    the    de\  i  lopment 

of  the  West,  hut  much  tn  gain,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Tribum  . 

Bu1    the    Atlantic     Deeper    Waterway-    Asso   io,tion    went     on 

ord  at  its  recent    convention  against  the  canal  scheme,  and 

adopted  resolutions  settii  ■    forth    '"that    the    revenues  arising 

from  taxation  of  the  American  people,  in  so  far  a-  they   may  he 

!■    available  for  the    improvement    of  waterways,  should  he 

expended   -ill.  I.   upon  such  improvements  as  lie  wholly ' within 

American  boundar  risdiction,  and   control,  and  which  shall 

.'•  in  the  broadest   sense  military  needs  and  purposes  a.-  well 

the  requirements  of  commerce."     The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

up  the  same    argument,    saying    that  there   i.-   no  telling 

Mich  the  project  will  cost,  and  ";i!l  this  when  we  have  no 

curate  information  ;i-    to  the  volume  of  commerce  lor  Euro- 

bipment    original i u tr   in   tin    Greal    Lakes  region."    The 

■  n-  believes   Lha1  oceangoing   vessels  could 

iread    tin    propose  d  new    canal.     Else,   it 

h>  do  thej   not    navigah    the   Hudson  River?     We   may 

■anal-,   hut     an    inland    city    will    remain    an    inland 

city."     Tin   whole  sch<  m<  .  thi-  paper  believes,  "is  a  camouflage 
for  er  interests,  which   "..nit   tin    canal  built,  not   for 

•  <n    pur]         —no   navigation    man   believes   that    prac- 
ticable    hut   to  mak<    tin    latent    watei  of  'he  si.   Law- 
jom<    private  corporation."     The  New  York 
to  'In    New  York   Bari             '   as   obviating  the 
•'  L'oini.'  to  Buch  an  .               and  a  I.  - :  "Why  Bpend  I  he 
an  enterprise  of  doubtful  utility  when  all  the 
desired  are  now  availablt    through  tin  generosity  of 


UNEMPLOYMENT   AND   WAGE   CUTS 

SPEED  UP  OK  GET  OUT;  take  reduced  wages  or  face 
lay-offs  and  shutdowns;  get  onto  the  soil  before  it  comes 
to  a  point  of  "work  or  starve!" — so  run  press  advices 
to  labor's  rank  and  tile,  along  with  news  reports  of  falling  com- 
modity prices  and  increasing  unemployment.  Editors  of  busi- 
ness pages  in  the  dailies  assemble  evidences  of  a  "wave"  of 
unemployment,  find  some  instances  of  labor  taking  reduced 
wages  to  keep  factories  going,  and  voice  (he  demand  that  the 

price  of  labor  must  come  down; 


/4v«<?.,,l_^/',.:,^>        <v. 


co    hi  'r    now  \. 

Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayl 


they  also  discern  on  the  one  hand 
a  nation-wide  employers'  drive 
for  the  "open  shop,"  and,  on 
I  he  other  hand,  preparation  by 
organized  labor  to  light.  Fol- 
'owing  reports  of  large  reduc- 
tions of  working  forces  in  the 
automobile  business,  most  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  slump 
in  the  textile  industry  and  allied 
trades.  In  some  New  England 
mill  centers  the  output  is  said  to 
I  e  only  '2~>  to  30  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal. Union-leaders,  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
summary,  say  the  blame  for  the 
slump  rests  upon  "had  manage- 
ment "  on  the  part  of  employers, 
whom  they  accuse  of  "  trying  to 
exploit  a  temporary  depression 
in  the  industry  by  effecting  a 
permanent  reduction  in  wages." 
But  employers  accuse  the  unions 
of  trying  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, and  demand  guaranties  of 
quantity  production  in  return 
for  minimum-wage  agreements. 
The  usual  explanations  of  un- 
employment crises,  continues 
the  Post's  summary  "shortage  of  raw  materials,  inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  and  seasonal  fluctuations — seem  to  be 
lost  this  time  in  the  labor  situation.  'We  can  not  afford  to 
keep  running  and  pay  these  wages.'  say  the  employers.  'We 
won't  work  unless  you  do,"  say  the  unions.  Consequently,  the 
past  few  weeks  show  a  general   rush   on    the   part  of  the  workers 

to  strengthen  their  forces  by  amalgamation  of  separate  unions. 
and  there  is  now  a.  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
unite  for  the 'open  shop."  The  New  York  Tribune's  business 
summary,  referring  particularly  to  the  garment-manufacturing 
industry,  finds  wan-ant  for  saying: 

"  Alt  ho  manufacturers  are  loath  to  discuss  the  subject,  the  feel- 
ing is  spreading  that  the  next  commodity  to  come  down  in  price 
will  he  labor.  Manufacturers  si  ill  consider  labor  a-  commodity, 
altho  certain  high-court   rulings  have  been  made  to  the  contrary. 

"Throughout  the  country  there  is  a,  determined  stand  being 
made  for  t  he  open  shop,  which  it  is  fell  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  individual  worker.  Also,  in  some  industries  where  work- 
ers, during  the  stress  of  the  war  and  the  labor  shortage  following, 
forced  a  change  from  piece-work  to  the  week-work  system, 
with  a  decline  in  individual  production,  there  is  a,  determina- 
tion to  return  to  piece-work  to  increase  efficiency  and  give  the 
manufacturers  an  opportunity   to  figure  their  actual  cost  prices 

more  accurately." 

"Warning  lo  Industrial  Slackers"  the  Newark  Ledger  phrases 

thus: 

"  Decrease  in  nuinhcr  of  employees  in  various  industries,  which 
has  been  under  way  for  some  months,  continued  at,  an  accelerated 
pace    in    September.      It    was    4.5    per   cent,    in    1  he    automobile 
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industry,  4.3  in  car-building  and  repairing,  1.1  in  paper-making, 
6.8  in  maldng  men's  clothing,  6.9  in  silk  manufacture,  6.4  in 
cotton  finishing,  9  in  cotton  manufacturing,  7  in  hosiery,  and 
underwear,  7.6  in  leather-making,  and  14.4  in  boot  and  shoe 
manufactures. 

"There  was  an  increase  of  37.9  in  the  woolen  industry,  which 
had  been  at  low  ebb. 

"What  is  extraordinary  is  that  in  ten  of  the  fourteen  leading 
industries  there  was  a  pay-roll  increase  altho  at  the  same  time  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees.  Evidently  there  is  a 
tendency  to  weed  out  the  drones,  and  employers  are  willing  to 
pay  more  for  efficient  service. 

"They  are  exercising  the  privilege  which  they  now  have  for 
the  first  time  in  years  to  pick  and  choose,  and  find  it  profitable 
to   pay  fewer  people   a    higher 
wage. 

"This  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  slacking  employees  in  all 
industries  and  trades.  They 
must  speed  up  or  get  out." 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
Record,  organ  of  the  garment 
industry,  reports  observations 
that  "the  tide  is  turning  in 
favor  of  the  employer";  at  the 
present  rate  "there  soon  will  be 
two  workers  for  every  job,"  so 
that  "it  will  be  easy  for  the 
manufacturer  to  assume  more 
authority  in  his  own  plant.  He 
will  be  in  a  position  to  insist 
that  labor  produce."  To  quote 
further : 

"Underproduction  seems  to  be 
the  principal  complaint  voiced 
by  manufacturers.  Few  of  them 
are  in  favor  of  reducing  wages, 
for  they  feel  that  such  action 
would  adversely  affect  the  buy- 
ing-power  of  the  public.  But 
they  do  feel  that  labor  should  be 
made  to  give  an  honest  day's 
work  in  exchange  for  an  honest 
day's  pay.  The  efficiency  of 
many   of   the   clothing-factories 

has  been  only  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  maximum  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years — since  the  abolition  of  the  piece-work 
system.  • 

"Many  manufacturers  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  action. 
It  is  the  period  of  readjustment, land  all  prices  are  getting  back 
to  normal.  They  feel  that  it  is  up  to  labor  to  share  its  part  of  the 
responsibility  and  aid  in  bringing  about  lower  prices,  either  by 
producing  more  or  by  accepting  lower  wages.  They  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  solution,  and  the  sooner  labor  realizes  this  and 
accepts  its  responsibilities,  the  sooner  there  will  be  a  return  of 
normal  and  healthy  business  conditions  throughout  the  industry." 

Press  dispatches  announce  that  the  managing  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  Manufacturers'  Association  reports  the 
dropping  of  40,000  "incompetent"  workers,  and  has  issued 
an  ultimatum  declaring,  "Either  the  textile-workers  of  this 
city  must  perform  their  tasks  in  a  capable  manner  and  repudiate 
their  radical  union-leaders  or  approximately  125,000  of  them 
are  going  to  get  out  of  work."  The  Detroit  Journal  says,  "The 
National  Federation  of  British  Vehicle  Trades,  which  includes 
motor-car  manufacturers,  has  announced,  as  a  permanent  policy, 
that  further  advances  in  wages  must  be  based  on  increased  pro- 
duction. Some  of  our  own  problems  might  be  settled  in  a  similar 
way."     And  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau  we  read: 

"State  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Cole,  speaking  recently 
before  the  Massachusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus  described 
the  increasing  willingness  of  labor  to  do  a  full  day's  work: 

'"To-day  I  say  to  the  workman,'  said  an  Italian  foreman, 
'you  take  that  pick  and  dig  or  I  smash  your  head.'  Before, 
when  told  to  go  to  work,  the  laborer  replied:  'You  shut  up  or  I 
smash  your  head.' 


r«  rtcrr  so 
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"This  rather  strenuously  exemplifies  a  condition  increasingly 
apparent  in  New  England  industrial  circles.  In  some  lines,  as 
in  textiles,  where  insistence  on  wage-advances  was  lately  pro- 
nounced, there  have  been  voluntary  offers  to  work  at  lower 
schedules  to  avoid  unemployment,  and  in  other  cases  15  per  cent, 
cuts  have  been  cheerfully  accepted." 

A  labor  point  of  view  is  represented  by  the  following  comment 
in  the  Providence  News,  based  upon  an  open  letter  from  Vice- 
President  McMahon,  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
It  refers  to  "the  evident  combination  of  the  cotton-,  woolen-,  and 
silk-mill  barons  to  hold  their  enormous  profits  of  the  last  few 
years  and  meet  the  present  falling  prices  by  cutting  the  wages  of 

the  operatives,  who  had  to  meet 

all  the  inflated  costs  that  pre- 
vailed until  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  which  costs  still  hold  in 
rents,  coal,  and  some  other  com- 
modities."    The  News  proceeds: 


HE    FOLLOWED 
HE'LL    FOLLOW 


HIM  UP  AND 
HIM    DOWN. 

-Orr  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 


"Some  of  the  big  men  of 
America,  such  as  Herbert  Hoov- 
er, who  have  vision  and  train- 
ing, have  warned  capital  that 
wages  ought  to  be  the  first 
thing  in  mind  when  balancing 
future  prosperity  and  public 
confidence.  They  hold,  that 
capital  ought  to  cut  wages  last, 
letting  the  fall  in  the  pay-en- 
velop follow  cheaper  prices  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  capital, 
with  its  huge  profits  in  three 
years,  its  extra  and  its  stock 
dividends,  ought  to  stand  as  a 
guardian  of  the  public  welfare 
at  this  extraordinary  period  of 
reconstruction*. 

"They  have  also  shown  that 
cutting  down  the  buying-power 
of  the  average  wage -earner 
opens  a  stagnation  in  business 
that  eats  into  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  halts  trade,  cuts  rev- 
enues, and  eventually  hurts  big 
business.  There  are  lots  of 
capitalists  who  see  this  and  thousands  of  merchants  who  know 
that  the  only  safe  policy  is  against  the  scuttling  plan  of  some 
big  employers,  but  they  are  powerless  to  stop  it.  Human  na- 
ture will  have  its  way  in  the  gold-lined  pocketbook  as  well  as  in 
the  selfish  purposes  of  some  men  who  preach  moral  principles 
and  practise  the  opposite. 

"When  labor  shows  proper  respect  for  itself,  however,  it  will 
grow  more  powerful  and  win  more  popular  support.  It  will 
influence  the  conscience  of  the  multitude  and  eventually  make 
impossible  the  injustice  of  counting  profits  first  and  keeping  last 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  those  who  produce  the  labor. 

"The  first  reform  for  labor  is  to  drive  the  crooks  out  of  union 
organizations.  Union  labor  divided  between  crooks  and  capi- 
talists has  a  rocky  road." 

It  is  The  Corn-Belt  Farmer,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  flashes 
the  "Work  or  Starve!"  signal  at  this  stage  of  rapidly  changing 
labor-conditions.  "Men  and  women  who,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  were  living  on  'Easy  Street,'  with  a  good  job,  are  going  to 
find  themselves  facing  what  seems  to  them  a  jobless  world — 
with  a  good  chance  of  starvation."     We  read  then: 

"Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest'  should  be  stronger  or  more  in  evidence.  It  is  but 
fitting  and  right  that  the  slovenly,  inefficient,  short -hour-day 
employee  should  give  way  to  the  up-to-date,  efficient  employee 
— the  one  who  can  produce  the  maximum  at  a  minimum  cost; 
who  works  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  not  with  his 
eyes  on  the  clock.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  thai  some  of 
those  who  really  deserve  good  jobs  will  he  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

"In  the  end,  all  this  will  work  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  labor 
situation.     Let  the  city  employee  turn  his  face  farmward.     If 
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le,  financially,  to  buy  a  home  of  bis  own,  he  can  rent  a 

-..     Or.  with  working  conditions  so  much  better  on  the  farm 

be  readily  can  find  a  home,  with  garden, 

chickens,  ami  a  cow  Furnished,  in  connection  with  working  by 

the  year  for  some  good  fanner.     The  change  will  prove  a  most 

pleasant  and  profitable  one  for  all  concerned. 

The  man  who  hasn't  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  some  good  dirt 
would  do  well  to  set  them  there     and  right  soon,  too!    Make  the 
it  come-;  to  a  point  of  Work  or  Sit 

sed  unemployment  are  fragmentary,  but 
appear  in  dispatches  from  all  parts  or  the  country.    According 

thi  \  i  Fork  state  Industrial  Commission,  notes  the  New 
York    Journal  'there  has  been  a  decline  of  em- 

ployment in  the  industries  of  New   Fork  aggregating  within  the 

•  m\  months  about  100,000  person-.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
falling  off  of  about  7  per  cent,  and  brings  the  level  down  to  about 
where  it  was  a  year  ago.     The  drift  is  parallel  to  that  which  has 

•i  noticed  in  other  States,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West,  where. 
however,  there  has  been  a  recession  of  slightly  greater  amount. 
if  th.  representative  return-  drawn  from  a  selected  list  of  factories 
are  to  be  given  due  weight."     In  commenting  on  the  attitude  of 


employees  in  certain  textile-mills  who  are  willing  to  divide  with 
their  employers  the  burden  of  business  readjustment  growing  out 
of  price  changes.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  suggests  that  "the 
mill,  if  it  is  wise,  will  give  the  benefit  of  its  lessened  costs  to  the 
public  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit  it  to  do  so  without  loss  " — 

"What  is  now  holding  up  the  completion  of  the  readjustment 
process  is  in  no  small  degree  the  failure  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  benefit  of  lower  prices  made  by  mills  or  wholesalers. 
Retailers  are  in  many  cases  the  obstacle.  In  others  some  inter- 
vening middleman,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  situation  without 
loss,  is  the  active  cause  of  the  suspension.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  in  any  given  case,  the  consequence  of  such  a  barrier 
to  complete  settlement  is  evident.  It  prevents  demand  from 
reviving  and  to  that  extent  it  hinders  final  attainment  of  a  new 
price  basis.  If  such  a  price  basis  could  be  reached  without 
friction  it  would  mean  giving  to  the  various  elements  in  the  com- 
munity about  the  same  relative  return  which  they  now  get,  and 
would  accordingly  leave  them  as  well  off  as  they  now  are.  It  is 
an  unwise  and  unfair  situation  which  calls  upon  any  element  in 
the  nation's  industrial  organization  to  bear  the  burden  of  read- 
justment which  should  be  shared  with  others.  The  sooner  price 
reductions  are  passed  on  to  the  public,  as  price  advances  have 
been  during  the  past  few  years,  the  better  for  all  concerned. " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Fru  b  cm-  haven't  yet  reached  iii.  stage  of  quantity  reduction.  -Marion 

Thj  kt  i-  no  prospect  of  an  earlj  reduction  In  the  wages  <>f  sin. — cinr- 
>ar\d  .\'.     i 

\i  i.  men  are  equal  in  the  grave      Lenine  plans  to  make  all  men  equal. — 
Buffol    \ 
\\  hi  mm  <>r  not  the  League  has  been  scrapped,  the  scrap  about  it  hasn't. 
Boston  Transcript 
Thi    poor  profiteers  are  beginning  to  feci  the  pinch  of  moderation. — 

\         leader. 
Vppahentli   GreaJ   Britain  is  a  body  of  land  entirelj   surrounded  by 
ibJed  waters      Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

■<■  no)  coming  down  frora  thai  mountain  peak  very  fast,  hut  they 
*rr  doing  an  awful  l"t  of  > . >. i ■  ling      Columbia    -s  C.)  Record. 

[t  is  too  bad   that   oui   ancestors  did  not   live  long  enough   to  realize 
how   smart   we  are      Detroit  Journal. 

Now  ihat  calico  has  dropl  50  per 

all  ih.it  i^  needed  Is  to  Induce 

ihp  eirK  to  wear  it       Washing 

Thk  wheat  farmer  Is  glad  cotton  Is 

og  down,  and  the  cotton  farmei 

•  i  wheat  i-  coming  down      s"" 

Diego  TrU 

\  i  i  -    •■  win  t here  be  any 

profiteers  In  thi   future  world?"     We 

n     \\  e  « Isfa  the]  were  all  thi  re. 

— Rural 

i-.     story-books     ijrmsnla     would 

discover  nil  and  make  all  the  nations 

themselves  because  thej   didn't 
idopl  ■'it. 

Thou    who  are   trying   to  fl\   up 

•inir    own     particular 

i  ma]  And  themselves  denounced 

tie. 

Thi  ■    twice  as  many  divorces 

In  r'r..  ear  as  the  j  ear  before, 

ring  almost  every- 
thing    except     peace       Neu      York 

\u  i  ttlng  jubilant  ovi  r  the 

scheme    to  run    auto biles    with 

onlo-  md  to  the  grocer's 

and    Inquire  the   price   of 

11.  .rid. 

national  a 
that  would  be  generall]  popular, 
it  se«  i   which   ■ 

-    to   do   anythli 

A    1 1 

wild   Wi  died 

I 

to   the    Eastern    i 


Mi  im.v  is  like  men. 
Star. 


The  tighter  it  gets,  the  louder  it  talks. — Bridpqport 


Financial  America 


'.  y///££  f  t  3w 


Ull.  v.  OBLD  S  i  i   rOTTEHINQ  ACT  now  l\  ITS  THIRD  FEAR. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 


THE    fruits   of  prohibition    are   raisins   and   apples.- 
'New  York). 

\  HOG  Is  never  cured  until  it  is  dead.      'Phis  applies  to  rent  hogs  as  well. 

— Dayton  News. 

IRELAND  seems  bent  on  being  one  of  the  United  Kingdom's  ox-isles.— 
Norfolk  X'irai n ian -Pilot. 

John  Barleycorn  is  officially  dead,  but  his  funeral  expenses  stagger 
humanity.  -Chicago  News. 

THE    English    idea    seems    to    be    that    to    the    victor   belongs   the   oils- 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  our  troubles  is  caused  by  too  much  bone  in  the 
head  and  not  enough  in  the  back.      Columbia  (S.  C.)  Ilrcord. 

Lots  of  men  forget  that  a  hunger  strike  Is  liable  to  follow  a  work  strike. 

Financial  America  (New  York). 

More  dollars  are  wanted  for 
prohibition  enforcement.     Also  move 

sense  in  its  enforcement, —  Buffalo 
Commercial. 

It  seems  to  he  easier  to  curtail 
the  credits  than  it.  is  to  credit  some  of 
ihe  curtailments  thai  we  hear  about. 

Boston  Transcript. 

There  is  a  right  way  to  settle  all 

problems,  and  most  of  our  trouble 
is  occasioned  by  trying  to  avoid  that 
way.-  Toledo  News-Bee. 

COAL  men  are  in  a  position  to  fore- 
cast where  prices  may  go,  but  the 
consumer  can  only  predict,  where  coal 
men  may  go. — Brooklyn  Eagle, 

Just  when  we  were,  beginning  to 
enjoy  cussing  England  for  her  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  here  comes  that 
Haiti  mess. — Albany  Times-Union. 

Wi;  never  really  understood  the 
merchants'  wail  about  overhead  ex- 
penses until   we  had  to  buy  hats  for 

the  entire  family.     Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tnrc  sort  of  women  who  marry 
men  to  reform  them  ought  to  Ibid  re- 
forming politics  a  wonderful  outlet 
for  their  activities. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

IlKAD-i.iNKsays:  "$100,000  Raised 
to  Bribe  Dry  Agents."  Ho  paltry  a 
sum  bears  out  the  Commissioner's 
claim  that  his  force  are  inadequate. 

—Brooklyn  Entile. 

THE  prohibitionists  are  making 
headway  in  England,  wo  hear.  The 
historic  struggle  will  now  be  between 
St.  George  and  tho  Flagon. — New 
York  Evening  rust. 
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A  CALL   FROM   PRESIDENT-ELECT  HARDING 
TO   THE   AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST, 

NEW  YORK  CITY:— 


(By  Telegraph  from  Mr.  Harding's  Home) 

Marion,  Ohio, 
November  4,  1920 

I  have  just  now  read  your  splendid  appeal  to  the  people  of  America  in  behalf  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  unfortunate  children  in  central  and  southeastern  Europe  who  are  the  helpless  victims  of  the  Great  War. 
Because  such  a  movement  for  relief  reveals  the  true  heart  of  America,  because  it  bespeaks  an  American 
desire  to  play  a  great  people's  part  in  relieving  and  restoring  God's  own  children,  I  want  to  commend  and 
support  your  noble  undertaking.  In  seeking  God's  blessing  for  ourselves,  I  am  sure  he  will  bless  us  the  more 
abundantly  if  we  share  our  good  fortunes  in  acts  of  sympathy  and  human  fellowship.  I  wish  you  a  success 
which  will  reveal  anew  the  unselfishness  of  our  great  people.  I  am  forwarding  you  my  check  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  by  mail  to-day. 

(Signed)         WARREN  G.  HARDING. 


THE  INSTANT  RESPONSE  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
and  from  all  classes  of  people  to  the  appeal  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  October  30  makes  one  thing  cer- 
tain: the  hungry,  naked  children  of  central  and  southeastern 
Europe  will  not  cry  to  the  great  heart  of  America  in  vain.  In 
the  few  days,  scarcely  a  week,  between  the  mailing  of  that  issue 
and  the  going  to  press  of  this  issue,  the  letters  that  have  poured 
into  our  offices,  with  checks  large  and  small,  give  a  hopeful 
foretaste  of  the  showers  of  blessing  that  shall  revive  and  restore 
the  perishing  millions  whose  lives  have  been  placed  upon  our 
hands  and  our  hearts  as  a  sacred  charge. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  last  forms  of  this  week's  issue 
for  the  press,  the  telegram  from  President-elect  Harding,  printed 
above,  reaches  us.  In  it  he  expresses  his  deep  feeling  of  America's 
duty  and  opportunity  to  reveal  to  all  the  world  a  great  peoples 
spirit  of  unselfish  service.  His  words  of  tender  solicitude  for 
God's  own  little  children,  whose  appeal  has  come  so  compellingly 
to  all  of  us,  will  find  an  echo  in  every  father's  heart  and  every 
mother's  heart  throughout  this  great  land.  His  message  to 
The  Literary  Digest  is  a  call  to  all  Americans.  His  own 
generous  gift — large  for  one  who  is  literally  a  poor  man — must 
be  an  example  and  a  challenge  to  men  of  wealth  who,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  can  give  far  larger  amounts  than  he  has 
given  with  real  sacrifice.  His  gift,  which  comes  in  such  a 
spirit  of  tenderness  and  of  reverent  recognition  of  God's  blessings, 
must  inspire  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  to  give,  and 
to  give  with  a  whole-hearted  generosity  which  does  not  stop 
until  the  giving  brings  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  sacrifice. 

The  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  whose  love  and  desire 
to  help  could  not  be  content  with  less  than  a  contribution  of 
$75,000,  may  well  be  duplicated  by  other  men  to  whom  God  has 
given  an  equal  ability  and  a  like  privilege.  Already  the  checks 
for  $5,000,  and  $2,000,  and  $1,000  are  beginning  to  come,  and 
the  $500,  $200,  and  $100  gifts  are  numerous,  while  those  for 
lesser  amounts  make  up  the  first  week's  total  of  over  $163,000. 


We  welcome  every  $10  check  to  care  for  one  child,  and  every 
hard-earned  dollar  given  by  those  who  can  give  no  more.  God 
sees  and  blesses  "the  widow's  mite,"  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
not  a  single  man,  or  woman,  or  child  will  withhold  the  small 
gift  because  it  can  not  be  as  large  as  the  loving  heart  that  prompts 
it.  But,  oh,  to  those  who  can  give  largely,  the  appeal  is  urgent. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  with  even  so  precious  a  thing  as  the  life  of 
one  little  child.  The  lines  of  hungry  children,  shivering  in 
tatters  in  the  cold  winter's  wind,  are  very  long.  There  are 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  them.  That  little  girl  or  boy  you 
would  gather  into  jour  arms  and  give  food  and  warmth  and  lif<- 
was  holding  another  one  by  the  hand,  just  as  hungry  and  cold, 
and  another  was  crowding  close  behind,  and  another,  and  another 
Will  you  stop  with  one  jewel  when  you  can  have  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand?  Will  you  turn  only  one  cry  of  suffering  into  laughter 
if  you  are  able  to  put  the  light. of  health  and  happiness  into 
many  wan  little  faces? 

The  amount  to  be  raised  is  large.  Twenty-three  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  given  quickly.  Winter  is  coming  on  fast. 
Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  of  New  York,  returning  from  central 
Europe,  writes  of  his  observations  in  Vienna,  "a  visit  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  convinced  me  that  the  greatest  enemy 
of  mankind — tuberculosis — was  reaping  a  harvest,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tuberculosis  germ  thrives  in  underfed  bodies. 
By  this  noble  appeal  you  will  be  the  means  of  not  only  saving 
thousands  and  thousands  of  innocent  lives,  but  will  also 
prevent  the  next  generation  from  being  a  dwarfed  and  crippled 
nation." 

Open  wide  the  flood-gates  of  a  generosity  that  does  not  count 
the  cost  while  one  of  these  dear  children  remains  without  the  food 
and  warmth  that  will  save  it  from  the  dread  disease,  and  give 
it  the  chance  for  life  and  usefulness.  Make  all  checks  payable 
to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail  them 
direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  The  Literary  Digest,  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Contributions  to  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST   CHILD-FEEDING    FUND 

Received  to  November  1,  1920. 


$75.000.00— Henry   Heide. 

$25,000  00    Tin'    Literary    Disest. 

$5,000.00   each  -Mrs.    Emma  Woerishoffer,    Daniel   Good. 

$2,500.00  each— President-Elect  Warren  U.  Harding, 
William    II.    Nichols. 

$2,000.00— Elizabeth   M.    Cbace. 

$1,000.00  each— Arthur  Dorrance,  Harry  D.  Schell,  D. 
W.  Ellis.  Eagle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion  L.  and 
James    F.    Lord. 

$500.00  each— N.  I).  McClurc,  F.  W.  Paine,  L.  L. 
Curtis,  W.  H.  Pettlbone,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Gunn,  Edwin  W. 
Smith,  Maurice  Fels,  George  W.  Reade.  Josephine  H. 
Wren. 

$250.00  each— A.  S.  Kreider,  Jr.,  Arthur  B.  Baxter, 
Edward   Harris,  Cn.rgo  K.  Pond. 

$200.00  each  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  House,  n.  S.  Mad- 
dock,  the  Misses  E.  11.  and  Mary  C.  Balnbridge,  Jarvia 
A.    Wood,    ('.    .lungers.    H.    B.    Brench,    Elizabeth    Labell, 

F.  c.  Little,  w.  Oswald. 

$150.00  each— Mrs.  W.  ,T.  Sampson,  Chas.  Oliver  Rich- 
ardson, Frank  M.  Avery,  Richard  A.  Foley.  Charles  T. 
St.  Clair.  M.D..  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  John  Somerville,  A.  P. 
Thorpe. 


$120.00   each— Dr.    Paul  Sanger,   ().    K.    Speer,  M.D. 

$100.00  each— Helen  E.  Chase.  Mary  Amor]  Greene,  L. 
I/'.  LeMoyne,  T.  E.  Minshall,  Charles  J.  Nichols,  II.  A. 
I'aynter  Coal  Co.,  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Clap,  E.  s.  Hebberd, 
•>f.  W.  Ingersoll,  W.  I).  Boswell,  Win.  II.  Russell,  J.  W. 
White,  D.  D.  Webster.  J.  II.  Wood,  E.  G.  Buckwell, 
Gen.  C.  Hascall,  ('.  B.  Barbee.  B.  P.  DuBois,  .1.  1'. 
Xixon,  Frank  D.  Boyle,  Y.  B.  Ferris,  Gilbert  C.  White. 
Mrs.  A.  Cheney,  A.  Oberndorf,  Mis.  B,  Charles  Francis. 
"Anonymous."  Louisville.  Ky..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  I>. 
Keves,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Valentine.  Frank  1!.  Hoop,  I  K mem 
LeRoutillier.  Mrs.  ('has.  II.  Fisher,  M.  II.  Walker,  K.  A. 
Pretlnw,  J.  F.  Dinger,  H.  A.  Bloomer,  Robert  K.  Demarest, 
W.  C.  Gunn,  L.  C.  Morganroth,  R.  F.  Morse,  Seth  A. 
Fowle,  W.  G.  Littleton,  Mis.  W.  ll.  Camp,  "Anonymous," 
Rarrisburg,  Pa..  Mis.  Alan  C.  Dodson,  Janle  Kir.  Blge- 
low,  Edwin  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lorena  J,  Woodhall,  Wm.  E. 
slum.  T.  Maxwell  Jones,  T.  C,  Dili.  Fran*  shuitis.  B  M, 
Loeser,  Kathrine  Loeser,  M.  E.  Dennlson,  Jos,  Uoss.  i\  E. 
Thompson.  James  ('.  Dillon,  II.  C.  Bigelow,  Samuel  T. 
Carter,    Mrs.     Geo,     Blssell,     W,     'I'.     Humble,     the     Rouiet 

Motor  Company,  the  "Two   H.'s,"   II.   *•■   Kimball.   Mi     I 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.   Baldwin.  Alexandei    Martin,    Mrs.   Caroline 
Hazard,    E.    S.    Nicholson,    John    Ludowicl,    the    Oberndorf 


Manufacturing    Co.,    Mr.    mid    Mrs.    Edward    Oberndorf,    F. 
1).    .limes. 

$80.00  -Christine  Dickson. 

$79.00— TJrsuline  Sisuis.   Toungstown,   Ohio. 

$70.00-Mis.    E.    M.    Ellis. 

$60.00  each— A.   F.   San  -.    \     E.  Tull. 

$50.00  each— Mis     Ida    I  ail m    Dawes,    Henry   Y.    Haws 
lb. berl     Scott,     1..    ('.     M.    Sniiiln-,     Mis.    Wm.    L     Watson. 
"Estate  ot    Win.    i.     Wal    m,"    Mrs     Lucy   W.    Wilson,   L 
R.    Schwerzt,   /..    D.    Scott,   C.    ll     Payne,   John  .1.   m 
sey,   .1     Painter,   Jr.,    Mi     and   Mrs.    Frank   B    v\  i    I,    Don 
E.    Andrews,    Mrs     Percj     A.    Bellas,    A.    B.    Raulfmann. 
Stephen    H.    Reid,    W    l      Blackadar,    Marie    E     Wlndua. 
Erwln   Marx,   C.    H     Clark    Mrs     R    I    Williams,    Emma 
George    \     Eckbert,    Premier   Window    Glaaa   Com 
pany,  C.   E.  Bankey.  C  W.   Higgine,   Mis.  L.  ci.uk.  Clara 
,\     Pease,    i:     J.    Smith,    C.    a.    Dosler,   Jr.,    Mrs 
Wuppermann,    Mrs.    M.    W,    Adai  McKelvey,    Mi 

and   Mrs.    Fred   S.   Bawyer,    Alice   McE    Jones,   the  Mlsse* 
Stewart,  Hawley  S.  Mead,  ll.  P.  Price,  G.  a.  Amoa,  Paul 
G.    M.ieimiie,   Gertrude    m     Young.   T.    w.    n.    Worthen, 
(Continued  on  page  Ml) 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


IS  THE   ENTENTE  "CRACKING"? 


IN  NAME  ONLY  the  Entente  still  exists,  and  it  is  "no 
.lion  to  say  that  in  fact  it  is  ended."  This  is  the 
aardiot  of  some  cynical  foreign  observers  on  the  effect  of 
England's  renunciation  of  the  right  to  sequester  German  prop- 
erty in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  matter  of  seizure  of  enemy 
property  in  Allied  territory  in  compensation  for  German  failure 
torn.  reparation  obligations,   we  are  told  in  the  press,  is 

provided    for   in    the  Treaty    of 
\.  in     the     reparations 

ion,  as  follows: 

••17.  In  case  of  default  by 
Germany  in  the  performanoe  of 
any  obligation  under  this  part 
of  the  Pi  act  Treaty,  the  com- 
mission will  forthwith  give  notice 
of  such  default   to  each  of  the 

interested      Powers      and      may 

make  such  recommendations  as 

to  tlie  action  to  lie  taken  in 
consequence  of  BUCh  default  as 
it  may  think  necessary. 

"  is.  The  measure-  w  hieh  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
shall  have  the  tight  to  take,  in 
of  voluntary  default  by 
Germany,  and  which  Germany 
agrees  not  to  regard  as  aits  of 
war.  may  include  economic  and 
financial  prohibitions  and  re- 
prisals and  in  general  such  other 
measures  as  the  respective  gov- 
ernments may  determine  to  he 
necessary  in  the  circum-tan>  • 

Some  Pari-  correspondents  re- 
port that  whatever  England  may 
pursue  a-  a  policy  toward  Ger- 
many, the  French  Government 
will  "neglect  no  weapon,  politi- 
cal, economic,  or  military,  to 
compel  the  integral  fulfilment  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  by  Ger- 
many even    tho    France    stand 

alone  in  imposing  upon  a    recalcitrant  Germany    those   penal- 
ised   in    tin    terms   of   peace."     .Morcover.it   is  said 
that  In-      •    England's  decision  is  believed  to  have  "dealt  the 
eh   KiMi  nte  a  blow  that   may  prove  mortal,"  Presi- 
de oi  Millerand  and  Premier  L  are  resolved  to  keep  the 
och   Arm;,    at    a   minimum    strength   of  700,000  men.     They 
-aid    to     be    prepared    to    insist     that    Parliament    fix    the 
period  of  milil                   ice   at    two      ear-,  altlio   a    few   days  "be- 
fore  thi    British   bomb  burst   in   Pari  "  sentimenl   was  almost 
onanimouB   'ha'    eighteen    month-  with   the  colors  should  be 
sufficient.     More  than  on<    French  newspaper  openly  advocates 
the  advanet    oi   French  troop-  into  the  Ruhr  Valley,  and  the 

"Lei  us  -i  ize  t hose  securi- 
ties which  salable.     Let   us  ps  with  our  own 

hand-.      Above  all,  entiment."      Nationalist 

in  Frai  iribe  'In-  British  move  a-  an  instanci    of 

ghted    selfishness    on    th<     part    of    a    "nation    of    shoj)- 

and  only  faint  in  contrast  to  their  volume  of  resent- 

■    minor:'  i    of  tin-  moderate  minded  that  France 

mil-  follow   England's  example  and  abandon  economic 

-i-als  again-1  individual  Germans  because  otherwise  French 


THE    LITTLE 
And  doing  as  well 


commerce  can  not  compete  with  British  in  German  markets. 
The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  observes: 

"Do  our  English  friends  l'ealize  that  in  renouncing  the  rights 
which  the  Treaty  confers  on  them  in  this  matter  they  are  simply 
encouraging  the  Germans  voluntarily  to  fail  in  their  engage- 
ments? Another  question  arises:  Can  the  British  Government 
renounce  for  its  own  benefit  any  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  if  by 

doing  so  it  places  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Allied  countries 
with  relation  to  Germany  obvi- 
ously in  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion compared  w>  it  sown?  The 
decision  taken  at  London  obliges 
the  other  Allies  to  take  the  same 
course  or  else  deliberately  to  sacri- 
fice their  commercial  interests." 

England's  action  "creates  a 
privilege  for  England  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  Allies  in  her  com- 
merce with  Germany,"  also  de- 
clares the  Paris  Matin,  and 
it  "signifies  renunciation  with- 
out preliminary  understanding 
among  the  Allies  of  the  whole 
series  of  sanctions  which  to  be 
effective  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  all  signatories  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  without  excep- 
tion."    Says  the  Paris  Journal: 

"The  English  have  opened  a 
new  breach  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  precisely  in  that 
bastion  of  reparations  which  was 
the  weakest.  The  British  action 
is  a  new  manifestation  of  the 
mercantile  theory  which  wishes 
to  put  a  resumption  of  com- 
merce before  the  payment,  of 
reparations]  The  action  is  all 
the  more  significant  that  it 
comes  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  France  is  seeking  to  obtain  precision  and  extension  of 
the  sanctions. 

"The  truth  is  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  from  Germany 
without  comminatory  actions.  Of  these  the  blockade  was  one 
Of  the  most  effective,  but  now  the  blockade  is  no  longer  possible 
if  it  is  permitted  to  private  German  interests  to  take  refuge  in 
England." 

A  comprehensive  British  reply  to  the  above  strictures  appears 
in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  which  is  sometimes  called 
"Lloyd  George's  newspaper,"  in  which  we  read  the  following: 

"The  reactionary  Efiho  de  Paris,  Gaulois,  and  Matin,  m  par- 
ticular, criticize  the  British  Government  for  renouncing  the 
retaliatory  weapon  without  consulting  it s  Allies,  and  it  is  com- 
plained that  this  action  gives  Greal  Britain  a  commercial  advan- 
tage to  their  detriment.  This  is  merely  a  new  phase  of  the  dif- 
ference which  subsists  between  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, ami  apparently  the  governing  classes  behind  them,  on 
the  whole  subject  of  European  reconstruction  and  German 
reparation.  The  French  cling  to  every  letter  of  the  penal  clause 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  while  their  skepticism  is  exprest  freely 
about  the  Covenant  and  other  constructive  provisions. 

"To  British  eyes  Germany  can  make  reparation  on  a  large  scale 
only  if  she  is  allowed,  and  even  at  the  outset  aided,  to  reestablish 


DARLING    — — 
as  can  be  expected! 

— Bystander  (London). 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

Tho  Germany  owes  us  a  mountain  of  debt. 
We've  got  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get; 
We  may  expect  something  as  big  as  a  house, 
But  the  thing  that  arrives  is  the  size  of  a  mouse. 


-John  Bull  (London). 


"    A^v 


A    VANISHING   HOPE. 

The  Chef — "  It's  all  very  well  to  say,  '  First  catch  your  hare! '  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


WHY   ENGLAND   GOES   EASY   WITH   GERMANY. 


her  foreign  commerce.  If  at  any  future  time  Germany  makes 
a  deliberate  default  it  will  probably  be  upon  a  scale  against  which 
the  seizure  of  her  goods  in  transit  or  her  bank  balances  in  this 
country  would  yield  but  a  trifle  of  compensation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  presumably  lead  to  a  counter-seizure 
of  British  properties  in  Germany.  If  Germany  deliberately  de- 
faults the  Allies  will  have  to  consider  much  more  serious  measures, 
such  as  a  complete  boycott." 

Among  the  French  press  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret 
German  denunciation  of  so-called  French  militarism  as  a  fore- 
runner of  a  strenuous  campaign  by  Germany,  encouraged  by 
British  leniency,  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Treaty.  But 
an  offset  to  such  assumption  appears  in  Berlin  dispatches  report- 
ing the  statement  of  Foreign  Minister  Simons,  before  the  German 
Reichstag,  that  Great  Britain's  action  must  not  be  exaggerated 
in  its  effect  because  "it  is  in  conformity  with  the  economical  and 
personal  interests  of  Great  Britain."  Dr.  Simons,  we  read  fur- 
ther, said  with  reference  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  recognize  it  as  a  signed  obligation  and  must  carry 
out  its  terms  faithfully.  He  exprest  Germany's  determination 
to  restore  the  devastated  regions  and  the  hope  that  Germany 
would  reach  an  understanding  on  this  subject  with  the  govern- 
ments concerned. 

A  warning  against  subordination  of  international  interests 
to  domestic  interests  in  Europe  is  issued  by  the  London  Daily 
•News,  which  says  it  is  time  to  realize  that  decisions  "critical 
to  the  whole  future  of  European  polity"  must  be  presently  taken, 
and  it  adds: 

"Ever  since  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  one  question 
has  hung  in  the  balance.  Is  Europe  (the  problem,  of  course, 
affects  Asia  and  other  continents  secondarily,  but  Europe  first 
of  all)  to  be  welded  into  a  single  international  society,  or  is  it 
to  revert  to  the  old  fatal  tradition  of  divided  and  hostile  camps, 
a  tradition  out  of  which,  over  and  above  all  other  evils,  the  late 
war  sprang?  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  question  would 
have  been  decisively  answered  before  this.  It  has  not  been 
The  League  of  Nations  has  come  to  birth.  Its  Council  has  held 
some  half-dozen  meetings.  .  .  .  But  the  Council  of  the  League 
represents  eight  nations  only.  It  is  the  full  Assembly  alone 
that  can  reflect  and  stimulate  that  larger  unity  the  League  was 
created  to  develop 

In  the  Middle  East  of  Europe  what  is  known  as  a  'Little 
Entente'  of  small  states  is  being  evolved.  That  process  is 
all  to  the  good  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  participants  will  be  duly  re- 
ported to  the  League  as  the  Covenant  provides.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  these  sectional  understandings  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  body  representing  the  one 
comprehensive  world-entente  shall  be  decisively  asserted." 


TURK   NATIONALISTS   TURNING   "RED 


THAT  RULE  OR  RUIN  is  the  watchword  of  Mustafa 
Kemal,  leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  is  the  inter- 
pretation put  by  some  on  the  report  at  Constantinople 
that  the  Kemalist  officials  have  openly  declared  their  fealty 
to  Bolshevism.  A  London  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  at 
Constantinople  says  this  report  comes  from  Angora,  the  seat 
of  Kemal  Pasha's  Government,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  "officially  assumed  the  title  of  People's  Commissaries." 
The  Constantinople  Bosphore  indicates  that  Mustafa  Kemal 
and  his  fellows  who  have  been  "playing  with  fire  and  are  still 
doing  so,"  are  already  well  up  in  Bolshevik  methods,  when  it 
remarks: 

"It  is  anarchy  in  all  its  horror  which  reigns  in  many  regions. 
Bands  are  formed,  with  no  connection  with  each  other;  and  for 
no  other  purpose  than  robbery,  violence,  and  assassination. 
There  is  no  force  there  to  suppress  their  misdeeds,  until  the  situa- 
tion in  Anatolia  has  become  worse  than  that  in  Soviet  Russia. 
There,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  authority  exists,  tyrannical,  it  is 
true,  but  at  least  insuring  responsibility  for  one's  deeds  and  a 
relative  amount  of  order.  But  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  the  chiefs 
of  bands,  utterly  without  responsibility,  who  rule  and  commit 
the  worst  sort  of  crimes  against  the  local  populations.  .  The 
sack  of  Nicsea.  that  historic  town  whose  fame  was  once  world- 
wide, is  a  new  and  sad  example  of  the  complete  anarchy  that 
exists  in  some  parts  of  Anatolia.  Nothing  was  spared  in  this 
hapless  city.  There  are  details  that  a  self-respecting  pen  refuses 
to  record,  and  which  can  have  their  place  only  in  official  reports. 

"The  bandits  did  not  attack  merely  the  living.  They  wanted 
to  destroy  the  past  as  well.  The  far-famed  historical  church  of 
Nicsea,  where  was  held  the  first  Ecumenical  Council  in  325, 
and  which  for  this  reason  had  a  certain  archeological  value,  is 
gone.  They  reduced  it  to  a  pile  of  ruins.  These  bandits  hate 
not  only  the  present,  but  the  past  as  well,  out  of  which  the  present 
has  grown,  and  they  want  to  destroy  its  very  foundations.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  their  crimes,  which,  inexcusable  as  they 
are,  have  yet  some  reason  in  the  Kemalist  mentality." 

But  conditions  in  Anatolia  are  merely  an  aggravation  of 
symptoms  prevalent  throughout  Turkey,  according  to  the  Con- 
stantinople Vakit,  which  likens  the  country  to  a  "very  sick- 
man "  who  has  the  great  misfortune  of  being  "always  treated 
by  physicians  who  themselves  need  treatment,"  ami  this  daily 
tells  us: 

"There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think  that  the  country 
is  one  single  entity  that  can  be  cured  by  just  one  sort  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment that  can  cure  the  evil  from  which  Anatolia  is  suffering. 
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•t  like  organic  diseases:  and  those  of  cities 
different  from  thosi  of  villages.  And  each  one  of  these 
lid  be  \  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  of  their  trouble, 

remedy  a,  plied." 


OMENS   OF   LENINES   DOOM 

LEXIXE'S   "WINTER  OF    DISCONTENT"  presages  no 
-ion  of   "glorious   summer."'    if   we   are   to  believe 
-'  the  prediction  of  anti-Bolshevik  judges.    Their  forecast 
i-<  d  on  rumors  of  wide-spread  opposition  among  the  peasants. 
who  have  come  to  believe  thai   the  evils  of  Czardom  have  in- 


\    FRENCH    VIKW   OF   LEN1NE. 
Tli«    man  »h<>  ia  v;,jri  iii  be  running  Russia  into  the  ground. 

— Le  Matin  (Paris). 

creased  rather  than  diminished  under  Lenine,  and  i'  is  reported 

that   tin  \    are  seeking  by   -cent    ballot   a  national  election  to 

•create    a    ( !onsl it uent    Assembly.      Pari-    dispatches    say    the 

crumbling  of  Soviel  rule  i-  expected  l><  fore  the  end  of  winter,  and 

that  this  expectation  U  not  "just  the  outcome  of  hope,  dislike 

of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  ignorance  of  'he  facts,"  a-  it  was  in  the 

day-  of  Kolchak  and   Denikin,  hut    i-    Fostered    by   reports  of 

French    agents   from    man-,    q  of    Eastern    Europe,   all 

pointing  to  the  -am.-  conclusion.     And  all  the  time,  writes  one 

'dent.  I  tal  mil'  a  hand  hi  the  game," 

"how  big  a  hand  and  how    ii   i-  to  tie  played  'he  future  will 

A  Stockholm  i  q1   of  the  London   Morning 

/'"  f  ell  ■  <!    by    Lenine   in    which   he 

"admitted  'ha'   thi    1  out    Russia   had  proved  a 

failure.'*  urged  i  famine,  and  threatened 

Food-hoardi  n  w  if  I  concent  rat  Ion-camps. 

ini-'al..  ith-knell  of  Bol  hevism  in   Russia, 

litorial  i     to    be 

:-d    in   the  inert  mutterings  of  tin    peasant, 

who  hi-  lone  acquaintance  with  collectivi    property, 

will   never  be   ;             ik."  •    L<  nine  ami   Trotzky, 

Karl  Marx,  claim,  Communism 


existed  in  Russia  under  the  form  of  the  well-known  institu- 
tion, the  mir,  and  this  informant  writes: 

'The  mir  is  a  community  of  peasants  made  up  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  one  village  who  own  in  common  the  land  they 
cultivate.  The  institution  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  dating 
back  several  centuries.  In  1861,  by  the  law  abolishing  serfdom, 
the  land  was  ceded  to  the  peasants,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
law  named  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  community  as  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  fixt  as  the  price  of 
the  land.  This  joint  responsibility  strengthened  and  deepened 
the  communism  of  the  agriculturalist  Russians,  which,  in  truth. 
was  an  enforced  communism.  ...?.. 

"  Here  was  fertile  soil  for  Bolshevism,  which  to  the  view  of  the 
peasant  presented  no  front  of  audacious  novelty,  so  he  accepted 
it  trustfully.  Generalizing  from  the  principle  of  the  primitive 
community,  Lenine  and  the  adventurers  in  his  entourage  set 
about  to  establish  in  the  cities  Soviets  of  workers  and  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  were  peasants  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  or  of 
peasant  descent.  To  these  were  added  as  leaders  a  certain 
proportion  of  intellectuals,  most  of  them  of  Jewish  origin.  Thus 
the  republic  of  the  Soviets  was  organized." 

At  first  everything  went  merrily.  The  peasants  coveted  the 
lands  of  the  large  Landed  proprietors, and  when  they  got  them  that 
was  enough  to  insure  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Bolshevism. 
But  because  of  less  industrious  cultivation  the  land  did  not  pro- 
duce as  much  as  before,  and  then  came  commissions  of  requi- 
sition from  the  Moscow  Government,  which  took  the  best  part  of 
the  crops,  often  without  paying  for  them.  Gradually  discourage- 
ment set  in  among  the  peasantry,  who  cultivated  only  what  they 
needed  for  themselves.  The  land,  left  to  itself,  returned  to  its 
condition  of  steppe,  while  the  cities  were  slowdy  drifting  toward 
famine.  The  Government  levied  heavier  demands  on  the 
peasants,  and  soon  faith  in  Bolshevism  died  in  the  soul  of  the 
simple  muzhiks,  who  felt  they  had  been  "duped,  robbed,  aaid 
maltreated."  The  muzhiks  are  now  waiting  for  their  liberator. 
At  first  they  thought  they  saw  him  in  Denikin,  but  "the  soldiers 
of  Denikin  were  as  bad  as  the  soldiers  of  Trotzky.  Where  they 
passed,  nothing  remained."  To-day  their  hope  is  centered  in 
General  Wrangel,  whose  recognition  by  France  has  given  him 
"powerful  prestige,"  this  writer  avers. 

In  counter-balance  to  all  the  foregoing  the  official  organ  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Russiau  Soviet  Government,  Soviet  Russia, 
publishes  a  statement  given  by  Comrade  Lozovsky,  a  member 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of  Trades 
Unions  and  also  of  the  delegation  "to  bring  to  the  western 
proletariat  information  about  the  true  state  of  the  Russian 
proletariat."  Mr.  Lozovsky 's  remarks  are*  published  in  the 
Berlin  radical  organ,  Die  Rote  Fahne,  and  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  peasant  is  the  great  trump-card  of  our  opponents,  but 

only  because  they  do  not  know  the  real  facts.  The  peasant 
has  benefited  by  the  November  Revolution  beyond  a  doubt  r 
It  is  a  well-known  fad  that  the  small  bourgeois  landowner 
maintains  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  Communism.  But,  the 
fact  thai  the  same  peasant  who  is  more  than  coldly  indifferent  to 
Communism  is.  nevertheless,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  counter- 
revolution, is  not  so  well  known  by  every  one  who  attempts  to 
write  about  Russia.  For  the  small  landowner  has  no  choice: 
either  the  Soviet  or  the  Restoration;  and  the  small  peasant 
owes  his  land  to  Hie  Revolution. 

"This  fundamental  paradox  in  the  situation  of  the  Russian 
peasant   has  its  positive  and  its  negative  aspects.      The  negative 

side  is  presented  by  the  effort  on  the  pari  of  the  small  bourgeois 

landowner  to  work  I  he  land  as  a  private  individual,  to  strengthen 
his  hold  on  his  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  owner 
is  enabled  to  hold  his  private  property  only  with  the  hell)  of  the 
Soviel  power,  while  the  Soviel  power  is  Striving  ceaselessly 
lo  abolish  all  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and 
therefore  also  the  private  ownership  of  the  small  landowner. 
Whether  or  not  this  condition  will  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  is  dependent  in  the  main  on  the  development  of  affairs 
in  Western  Europe.  However,  'he  Russian  peasant  litis  gained 
enough  by  the  Revolution,  .and  especially  by  Hie  November 
Revolution,  to  know  that  no  government  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Government  will  be  able  to  satisfy  him  as  well." 
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FRANCO -GERMAN  INTERDEPENDENCE 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  are  bound  by  economic  ties 
that  war  itself  has  not  finally  severed,  say  various  obser- 
vers in  both  countries,  who  admit  that  "it  is  better  to 
have  a  rich  neighbor  as  a  buyer  than  a  poor  one,"  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  both  is  interdependent.  A  German  authority, 
Dr.  D.  G.  Von  Schulze  Gaevernitz,  takes  up  the  question  in  the 
Weimar  Deutsche  Politik  with  the  remark  that  France  is  ''lost 
economically"  if  she  does  not  receive  the  expected  indemnities 
from  Germany,  but,  he  adds,  these  indemnities  ''can  not  be  paid 
at  the  cost  of  German  necessary  consumption."  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  any  tighter  restrictions  on  German  consumption,  he  avers, 
for  the  food  portion  of  the  people  is  already  insufficient,  and  it 
can  only  be  increased  by  increased  production.     We  read  then: 

"But  this  production  can  be  intensified  only  if  the  German 
people  are  allowed  to  hope  that  they  may  lift  themselves  up  by 
their  work.  No  policy  of  violence  dares  snap  the  finger  of  con- 
tempt at  the  old  political  economic  adage,  'Slave  work  is  non- 
productive.' France  will  be  much  better  off  with  regard  to 
indemnities  if  she  keeps  her  demands  within  limits  of  reason 
that  allow  the  German  people  to  reestablish  themselves.  This 
community  of  financial  interest  obtains  in  other  domains  no  less 
important." 

This  contributor  to  the  Deutsche  Politik  goes  on  to  say  that 
despite  all  the  discordant  elements  among  chauvinist  politicians 
and  journalists,  and  despite  the  heavy  protectionist  tariff  system 
enforced  by  the  two  nations,  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  year 
1880  onward  there  was  an  extraordinary  and  profitable  growth  of 
trade  between  the  two  peoples.  This  growth  was  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  and  we  are  advised  that: 

"Despite  all  the  politics  of  revenge  these  facts  were  interesting 
enough  gradually  to  fix  themselves  in  the  attention  of  the  public, 
thanks  particularly  to  the  efforts  of  some  Frenchmen  who 
traveled  through  Germany  in  the  interest  of  French  exporters. 
.  .  .  The  remarkable  increase  in  Germany's  wealth  shortly  before 
the  war  offered  the  most  attractive  perspectives  to  French  ex- 
porters. Let  us  cite  French  opinion  on  this  point.  Senator 
Herriot,  the  highly  esteemed  Mayor  of  Lyons,  declared  in 
he  Journal  that  'Germany  was  for  France  a  client  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  replace,  and  that  she  had  a  future  buying 
capacity  greater  even  than  that  of  England.'  It  would  be  easy 
to  pile  up  similar  evidence.  The  French  who  see  clearly  must 
understand  that  the  economic  ruin  of  Germany,  as  foreseen  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  will  cause  great  injury  to  the  economic 
interests  of  France.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  the  matter 
of  coal,  which  is  above  all  a  question  of  'transporting  coal.' 
The  workers  in  the  coal-basin  of  the  Ruhr,  it  is  known,  recently 
offered  to  work  overtime,  and  in  many  places  it  was  impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  for  the  reason  that  the  coal  would 
simply  pile  up  because  there  were  no  means  of  railway  trans- 
portation. What  is  more,  it  is  averred  that  a  greater  number 
of  the  locomotives  delivered  to  France  by  Germany  in  execu- 
tion of  the  armistice  conditions  are  not  being  used  and  are  going 
to  rust." 

But  a  sharply  different  shade  of  opinion  about  Germany's 
"sufferings"  under  the  Treaty  appears  in  the  Berlin  Sozialistiche 
Monatshefte,  where  Mr.  August  Muller  avows  bluntly:  "Our 
present  economic  distress  does  not  proceed  from  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  fho  this  is  the  incessant  cry."    He  argues: 

"While  not  a.  single  one  of  these  clauses  has  fell  even  an  ap- 
proach at  execution,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
Treaty  has  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  spirit  of  German 
enterprise.  A  literal  execution  is  irreconcilable  with  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  German  people.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Germany  should  be  to  seek  a  modification  of 
the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not  capable  of  execu- 
tion by  Germany.  But  it  will  be  changed  only  in  such  measure 
as  Germany  shall  prove  by  concrete  realities  that  it  is  impossible 
of  execution.  The  key  for  the  application  of  this  method  is  to 
be  found  not  in  England,  but  in  France.  Now  in  France  they 
are  patiently  waiting  for  us  to  show  good  will  in  fulfilling  our 


engagements,  to  cite  an  expression  used  by  President  Millerand 
in  one  of  his  speeches." 

This  German  writer  tells  his  compatriots  that  what  France 
has  nearest  at  heart  is  the  reconstruction  of  her  devastated 
territory,  and  by  way  of  illumination  recounts  a  personal  ex- 
perience as  follows: 

"At  Christmas  time,  1918,  I  went  to  Luxembourg,  where  the 
French  headquarters  was  located.  I  was  charged  by  the  German 
Government  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  economic  inter- 
course between  the  occupied  territories  and  the  rest  of  Germany. 


NO  MORE     "SCRAPS  OF  PAPER." 

Fritz —  "Ach,  dose  verdarnmte  French  beoples    are  writing  deir 
rotten  notes  on  barchtnent — dat  von't  tear!  " 

— Bystander  (London). 

The  French  Government  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation  a  captain  who  was  responsible  for  the  lodging 
of  the  Germans,  and  was  to  help  them  and  serve  as  interpreter 
to  the  utmost  of  their  needs  in  all  business.  The  captain  ac- 
quitted himself  of  this  task  with  exemplary  loyalty  and  in  that 
exquisite  manner  common  to  every  well-bred  Frenchman.  As 
we  were  leaving  I  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  commission 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  our  behalf  and  the  delicate  tact 
with  which  he  had  carried  out  his  orders.  At  the  same  time  I 
exprest  the  wish  that  the  terrible  experiences  of  war  might  be 
forgotten  and  a  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  German  people 
and  France  be  reestablished.  The  captain  told  me  in  reply 
that  before  the  war  he  had  done  much  business  with  Germany 
and  that  he  did  not  hate  the  German  people,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
esteemed  them.  Yet,  he  went  on  to  say,  if  I  wished  to  know 
what  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  cooperation  I  hoped  for  in 
this  generation,  and  perhaps  in  the  next,  I  need  only  go  and  see 
the  heart-breaking  destruction  along  the  lines  of  the  old  French 
front.  Then  1  would  understand  something  of  the  after-wax 
feelings  of  Frenchmen  toward  Germany.  The  manner  in  which 
the  French  officer  made  this  statement  touched  me  profoundly, 
and  any  one  who  sincerely  loves  his  country  will  understand 
his  view.  Germany  must  above  all  do  whatever  lies  in  her 
power    to   execute    the    terms   of    reconstruction    in    France.      If 

Germany  gives  proof  of  her  good  will  on  thai  soil,  the  con- 
sequences, as  far  as  they  affect  the  other  pans  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  will  automatically  follow.     Thai  which  can  no1  b'e 

executed  will  remain  unexecuted.  Hut  before  Germany  has 
shown  that  she  takes  seriouslj    her  promises  of  reconstruction 

there  can  lie  no  talk  of  a  rapprochement  with  France  on  the 
subject  of  the  execution  of  the  Tn;il\  ." 


FOG-PROOFING   OUR  HARRORS 


SHIPS  MAY   NOW   BE  GUIDED  along  the  deep-water 
channels  of  New  York  Harbor  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  a  steel  oable  through 
which  passes  a  powerful  alternating  current  of  electricity.     Re- 
-eoils   on   shipboard    give   equal   indications   when    the 
\.  asel  is  i  xacth  astride  the  cable,  and  the  steersman  is  thus  able 


along  and  thus  steer  a  correct  course.  In  certain  installations 
two  cables  are  laid,  each  carrying  a  current  of  a  given  frequency. 
Ship  navigators  can  tell  which  is  the  incoming  and  which  is  the 
outgoing  cable  by  making  careful  note  of  the  sound  of  the  waves. 
In  this  manner  a  route  is  provided  for  ships  going  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  i  he  chances  of  collision  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
"In  the  New  York  Harbor  installation,  which  will  follow  the 
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5ECWNAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CABLE 
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0^>f rifhtrd  liy   "Tl  .,.*.     Raprodaceri  bj  i"    i 


\\    IWIATKin    BORN   OF  THE   WAR  THAT   is  JUST   AS  VALUABLE   IN    PEACE. 
Us  <>i  the  radio  pilot  cable  along  the  route  of  N<  «  fork's  Incoming  and  outgoing  shipping. 


to  follow  i1  cloa  I;  as  a  railroad  car  follows  the  track, 

riting  in  Th  Scientific  American: 

"Mud,  tbout  the  electric  cables  used  during 

the  war  for  the  pul  piloting  Bhipa  in  and  OUl  of  harbors  at 

night.     Indeed,  it  no«  appears  as  tho  this         i  m  of  navigation 

ofthegr  lerived  from  the  war,  and  one  that 

U  important  in  peace  time  ae  in  war.      However,  with  the 

.Mem  in  New  York  Harbor  by  the  United 

N'avy.  it  i-  now  possible  to  givi  dt  tails  of  how  the 

o  pilot  cabli 

brief,  the  principle  of  the  radio  pilot  cable,  as  it  is  called, 

ble  through  which  flows  alternating  current. 

Shi]  I  he  cable  «  hile  passing  in  or  out  of  water- 

n-  provided  with  a  pair  ol  coils  which  intercepl  the  elec- 

;  from  |  he  cable.     Bj   noting  the 

»f  the  v.;  adi  coil,  ii  i-  possible 

for  thi  rmine  when  he  is  astride  the  cable. 

•riHe  the  cable,  it  is  relati  to  follow   it 


Ambrose  Channel,  one  type  of  Cable  has  been  specified.  This 
cable  consists  of  seven  si  rands  of  No.  16  tinned  copper  wire 
insulated  with  a  layer  of  30  per  cent-.  Para  rubber  I  hree-sixleenths 
inch  thick,  over  which  is  wrapt  a  layer  of  tape  and  jute,  im- 
pregnated with  a  water-proof  insulating  compound.  Over  this 
layer  of  jute  is  an  armor  which  consists  of  a  wrapping  of  No. 
12  galvanized  steel  wire.  The  over-all  diameter  of  this  cable  is 
approximately  one  inch.  Some  87,000  feet  of  cable  will  be 
required. 

"There  will  lie  two  anchors  secured  to  the  extreme  end  of  1  he 
Cable  and  only  one  anchor  will  be  used  at  each  of  the  three  other 
points  along  I  he  cable. 

"A  one-kilowatt  motor-generator  will  be  used  for  supplying 
500-cycle  alternating  current  to  the  cable.  The  voltage  may  he 
either  L25  or  2.10  volts.  Provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
driving  this  generator  from  local  source  of  current,  supply  so  as 
to  maintain  the  motor-generator  set  at  a  constant,  speed.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  fluctuation  in  the  speed  of  the  generator  results 
in  a  change  of  note,  w  Inch  is  apt   to  cause  much  confusion  when 
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using  the  cable.  The  amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  cable 
will  be  under  control  at  all  times  and  will  range  from  one  to  eight 
amperes.  A  telegraph  key  is  to  be  installed  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  cable  current  in  order  to  transmit  signals;  in  fact, 
an  automatic  sending  apparatus  may -be  installed  so  as  to  send 
out  given  signals  over  and  over  again  when  necessary. 

Two  coils  are  required,  each  four  feet  square  and  wound  with 
400  turns  of  copper  magnet  wire.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
making  these  coils  so  that  each  coil  will  have  the  same  resistance 
and  inductance  values. 

"The  coils  should  be  placed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  approxi- 
mately amidship,  one  coil  on  one  side  and  the  other  coil  on  the 
opposite  side,  below  the  surface  of  the  water  or  slightly  above 
the  water-line." 


SCIENTIFIC   SIDE   OF   THE 

STRIKE" 


HUNGER 


H 


OW  LONG  MAY  ONE  LIVE  without  food?  What  are 
one's  sensations  while  engaged  in  the  practical  solution 
of  this  problem?  These  have  been  questions  always 
interesting  to  the  physiologist  and  occasionally  to  the  general 
public  when  some  one  is  doing  a  long  fast  on  a  bet,  or  for  alleged 
scientific  reasons.  The  "hunger  strike,"  long  familiar  to  the 
Slav  and  now  domesticated  on  Celtic  soil,  has  been  responsible 
for  a  new  revival  of  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  starvation. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago) 
ventures  to  assert  editorially  that  not  a  few  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  been  interviewed  on  the  questions  which 
relate  to  this  front-page  "news  item."     It  continues: 

"Many  persons  are  known  to  have  lived  without  food  for 
periods  as  long  as  fifty  days  without  permanent  detriment.  In 
his  elaborate  monograph  on  inanition,  Benedict  emphasized  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  complete  abstinence  from 
both  food  and  water  and  abstinence  from  food  alone.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  life  can  not  be  sustained  'for  any  con- 
siderable period  when  both  food  and  drink  are  withheld.  Dogs 
have  gone  without  food  for  117  days,  one  individual  exhibiting 
a  loss  of  63  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  '  professional '  f asters  have 
frequently  fasted  more  than  thirty  days  under  conditions  of 
strictest  scientific  control,  the  latest  carefully  investigated 
'subject'  being  Levanzin,  whose  performance  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Boston  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  In  thirty-one  days  his  body  weight 
decreased  from  132  pounds  to  103J^  pounds.  This  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  of  tissue  loss  which  an  adult  may  ex- 
perience without  restitution  in  the  course  of  a  month  and  without 
untoward  outcome. 

"Starvation  is  an  enforced  condition  in  a  variety  of  pathologic 
cases  involving  disturbances  of  the  alimentary  tract  which  pre- 
clude the  ingestion  of  food.  Usually,  however,  the  deprivation 
of  the  latter  is  not  complete,  so  that  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  persons  involved  are,  in  truth,  records  of  only 
partial  inanition.  There  are  on  record  many  authentic  cases  of 
persons  who  have  been  deprived  of  food  (but  not  of  drinking 
water)  for  twenty-five  days,  owing  to  accidents  by  which  they 
have  been  imprisoned  or  otherwise  prevented  from  securing 
nutriment.  Physicians  are  familiar  with  the  refusal  of  insane 
persons  to  take  food  or  drink,  and  Desportes  has  described  a 
patient  who  lived  two  months,  consuming  only  a  little  water. 
Prolonged  fasting  has  often  been  hailed  as  a  religious  rite.  The 
accounts  of  such  fasts,  Benedict  writes,  are  so  clouded  by  super- 
stition and  show  such  a  lack  of  accurate  observation  that  they 
are  without  value  to  science.  They  served  only  to  maintain 
popular  belief  in  the  ability  of  some  religious  ascetics  to  subsist 
solely  on  the  eucharist,  and  of  some  possest  of  devils  to  abstain 
from  food  altogether.  In  addition  to  all  these  'categories'  of 
starvation  belong  the  instances  of  fasting  in  hypnotic  sleep." 

Almost  all  cases  of  prolonged  fasting,  we  are  told,  indicate  a 
tendency  to  avoid  muscular  effort.  There  is  a  noticeable  falling 
off  in  strength,  with  decreased  energy  exchange  and  low  pulse 
rate  not  uncommonly  below  fifty  beats  a  minute.  Unusual 
compounds  are  eliminated  from  the  body,  such  as  acetones, 
ammonia,  and  creatin,  indicating  that  the  proteins  and  fats 
of  the  organism  are  breaking  down.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"At  the  present  moment  a  wide-spread  interest  is  centered  on 


the  sensations  of  fasters.  Psychic  factors  unquestionably  tend 
to  produce  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  symptoms  attending  the 
withdrawal  of  food.  The  reporters  are  rarely  trained  observers. 
In  the  popular  mind,  Carlson  writes,  prolonged  starvation  is 
associated  with  great  pain  and  distress,  despite  reliable  reports 
to  the  contrary  from  many  persons  who  have  undertaken  vohin- 
tary  starvation.  Such  persons  state,  almost  without  exception, 
that  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  sensation  of  hunger  is 
no  longer  felt,  or  at  least  that  it  is  not  excessively  painful  or 
uncomfortable. 

"It  is  now  well  recognized  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  contractions  of  the  stomach,  if  not 
actually  dependent  on  them.  Carlson  and  his  collaborators 
have  made  careful  observations  on  the  continuance  of  these 
hunger  contractions  and  found  them  to  be  undiminished  during 
at  least  five  days  of  fasting.  Whether  they  persist  a  month  or 
longer  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  sensation  of  hunger  in 
the  case  of  the  starving  physiologists  was  not  lost  during  the  first 
five  days,  tho  there  was  apparently  some  decrease  in  its  intensity. 
Carlson  insists  that  the  absence  of  the  sensation  reported  by  so 
many  fasters  is  due  to  a  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
That  starvation  in  man  will  ultimately  lead  to  marked  weaken- 
ing and  eventual  absence  of  the  sensation  of  hunger,  owing  to 
■  the  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  asthenia  of  the 
gastric  motor  mechanism,  is  not  denied.  According  to  Carlson, 
however,  it  is  inherently  improbable  that  prolonged  starvation 
in  the  case  of  healthy  individuals  should  completely  abolish  the 
sensation  of  hunger  and  appetite  while  the  organism  is  still  in  a 
fair  state  of  integrity.  The  complete  absence  of  this  sensation 
may  be.  regarded  as  due  to  pathologic  complications.  As  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  hunger  discomfort  is  greatest  during  tha 
first  few  days  of  starvation,  accounts  of  intense  suffering  from 
mere  fasting  where  water  is  available  must  be  accepted  with 
reserve.  Extreme  emotion  may,  of  course,  alter  the  aspect  of 
bodily  sensations." 

LIMITING  ALCOHOL  PRESCRIPTIONS.— It  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  thinks  the  editor  of  American  Medicine  (New  York), 
that  any  reason  should  have  arisen  for  Commissioner  Williams, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  prescriptions  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  But  it  is  still 
more  regrettable  if  this  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent 
to  which  physicians  have  abused  the  medicinal  use  of  alcohol. 
We  read: 

"Commissioner  Williams  is  entirely  within  the  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act  in  imposing  such  a  limita- 
tion. Consequently,  there  is  no  course  left  open  to  honest, 
self-respecting  physicians  but  to  abide  by  his  ruling.  They 
should  not  only  obey  the  law  strictly  themselves,  but  omit  no 
opportunity  of  urging  others  to  do  the  same.  Disapproval  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  or  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  its  pas- 
sage, can  not  possibly  justify  any  medical  man  in  ignoring  or 
violating  any  of  its  provisions.  Our  obligations  are  no  less 
under  a  law  we  consider  unjust  than  under  one  we  heartily 
indorse.  As  part  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organic  law  of 
the  land,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  must  be  obeyed  absolutely. 
The  physician  who  allows  himself  to  become  lax  or  careless,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  in  prescribing  liquor  is  as  guilty  of  wrong 
as  the  most  wilful  violator.  Worst  of  all,  however,  he  is  running 
the  risk  of  being  classed  with  the  unscrupulous  doctors  who  are 
breaking  the  law  by  issuing  prescriptions  for  alcohol  for  other 
than  medicinal  uses.  Every  honest  physician — and  thank  God 
most  physicians  are  honest  and  law-abiding — owes  it  to  himself 
and  the  profession  he  honors  and  reveres  to  carry  out  the  law 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  the  most 
careful  and  scrupulous  manner.  Undoubtedly  placing  a  limit 
on  the  prescribing  of  alcohol  by  reputable  medical  men  lias 
hurt  the  prestige  of  the  entire  profession,  for  these  regulations 
create,  the  impression  that  a  far  larger  number  of  physicians 
were  prostituting  their  profession  than  was  actually  the  case. 
But  those  honest  physicians  who  have  occasion  to  use  alcohol 
in  their  work  can  only  blame  their  crooked  confreres.  The  men 
who  have  made  profit  out  of  the  illicit  sale  of  their  prescrip- 
tions deserve  nothing  but,  contempt,  for  they  have  not  only 
degraded  themselves  completely,  bu1  what  is  much  morn  serious 
and  more  important  than  this,  they  have  degraded  the  entire 
profession.  The  surest  way  to  repair  the  damage  is  for  the 
great  body  of  decent  physicians  to  follow  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  Commissioner  Williams  as  punctiliously  and  faithfully 
as  they  possibly  can." 
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A    LEAGUE    FOR    SUPERPOWER 

AlPOfl  ER  ZONE,  in  which  greal  sources  of  energy 
shall  be  pooled  ami  the  power  distributed  as  it  is  needed, 
>■  will  effect  such  savings  thai  within  it  one  horse-power 
a  be  ma  o  the  work  of  three  and  one  pound  of  coal  thai 

of  two.     Thes«   are  the  conclusions  of  W.  S.  Murray,  chairman 
the  superpower  survej    now   being  carried  on  by  the  United 
-  i  taological  Sun  ej  .  as  set  forth  in  an  article  he  contributes 
Electric    Railway   Journal     New    York,    October    16  . 
Those  who  have  read  in  these  columns  the   first    superpower 
s,  made  several  years  ago,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  latest  ideas,  as  given  by  Mr.  Murray,  water-power 
enters  into  the  plan  in  onlj    the  small  relative  amount   of  15 
per  cent.     It   is  proposed  to  unite  all  sources  of  energy,  turn 
their  product   into  the  electrical  form,  and 
then  give  it  oul  just  as  water  or  gas  or  cur- 
rent  i-    now    given   out    by   a   citj    system. 
Po  quote  and  condense  bis  article: 

"Any  man  who  knows  thai  the  steam 
freight-locomotives  of  to-daj  waste  three 
out  of  every  fiv<  tons  of  coal  thai  they  burn 
and  at  the  same  time  knows  thai  there  are 
means  available  to  eliminate  this  disastrous 
waste  oi  the  nation's  natural  resources  can 
not  keep  silence.  If  that  same  man  knew 
that    a   similar    wast,     of    fuel    was    going  on 

throughout  the  factories  of  this  land  and 
thai  this  in  turn  could  be  corrected,  for  him 
silence  would  indeed  lie  consuming. 

These  are  a  pari  of  the  conditions  that 
exist.  Now.  what  do  they  represent  in 
eo-t  to  the  nation'.'  At  the  lowesl  estimate 
thej  com  $300,000,000  per  annum,  which 
figure  will  be  doubled  in  four  years  if  the 

•  of  our  industrial  expansion  continues 
on  the  order  of  past  progress.  But,  alas, 
these  \er\  (tastes,  this  improper  form  of 
power  production  and  distribution,  if  con- 
tinued, will  throttle  our  expansion,  and  in 
lieu  of  progress  we  -hall  continue  to  wallow 
in  our  wastes. 

The   two   gianl    arms   that  support  in- 
dustrial expansion  are  power  and  transpor- 
tation.   The  present  inhibition  of  their  devel- 
opment   is  the  common    knowledge  of   the 
nation.     When  a  ton  of  frejghl    moves   hut 
ti..     miles   a    da\    and    this  keeps  up  for  a 
•olid  month;    when  a  public   utility  eenlral- 
•"•in  musl    refuse  an  offered  load 
liHHHH)  kilowatt.-,  crying 'No  capacity'; 
when     Imt  wh\  goon?     Were  the  situation  not  so  paralyzingly 
u-  it   would  l>e  ridiculous. 

"Power  i-  the  father  of  all  accomplishment:  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical.  High-load  factor  is  the  una  si  ire  of  succi  ssful 
operation  in  everj  business.  It-  importance  of  application  can 
find  no  greater  field  than  in  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
.,|  business  i-  entirely  dependent  upon  good  agencies. 
Electricil  •  I  economic  and  i>  the  true  agenl  of  power. 

ii  increased   the  power  of  man  a   hundredfold;    electricity 
;<  <l  t  hi-  mult  iplicat  ion. 

"Lo  >r  is  the  ratio  of  average  to  maximum  load.     Con- 

ditio; rhere  load  factor  maj  be  100  per  cent.     The  aver- 

age load  u  am  Locomotive  i-  Less  than  10  per  cent. 

Even  lie  •   load  factor  of  our  central  stations  is  Its-  than 

:'..".  p.-r  <■.  nt.     Tl  gi   load  factor  m  the  great  zone  of  the 

superpower  Burvey  is  l~>  per  cent.  Such  a  figure  comprehends 
the  present  operation  of  the  railroad-  and  industries  of  I  he 
niperpowi  r  /.one. 

"Tin-  bring  ••  "ific  problem  of    the    superpower 

em.     What  do.-  it  portend?     In  a  territory,  approximate^ 
speal  m  ami  Washington,  averaging  150  miles 

inland  from  the  coast  ami  comprising  withal  some  60,000  Bquare 
mile-,  such  a  territory  n  mil-  2  per  cent,  of  the  land  area 

of  th«   i  demand  in  machine  capacity  for 

I7.IXXUMI  hone-power  divided  10,000,000  horse-power  for  the 
indusf  id  7.000.000  horse-power  for  the  railro 

rough  th«   application  of  a  plan  outlined  below,  the  load 
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ell  \ll<>;  \\   OF  THE  SURVEY, 

Mr.  \v.  8.  Murray,    who   tells   the 

plans  lor  tin-  superpower  zone  in  the 

accompanying  article. 


factor  can  l>e  lifted  from  its  present  value  of  15  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent.  Capacity  can  lie  conserved  threefold;  that  is,  one 
hoi-. -power  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  three  and  one  pound 
of  eoal   of   two. 

"'Some  years  ago  in  the  greal  mining  district  of  Logan  County. 
W.  Va..  there  was  installed  in  scattered  plants  some  4,(KK)  horse- 
power capacity  in  boilers,  the  steam  from  which  supplied  the 
power  mains  of  the  mines.      To-day  the  power  from  a  500-horsc- 

power  boiler,  converted  into  electricity,  takes  its  place.  Here 
is  a  conservation  of  capacity  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one;  a 
very  large  conservation  made  possible  by  the  great  diversity 
factor  existing  in  the  mining  industry.  The  example  serves. 
however,  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  greal   territory  now  under  consideration. 

"As  in  Logan  County,  where  the  mines  now  receive  their 
power  from  one  common  bus.  so  in  the  superpower  terrilorv 
it  is  proposed  to  deliver  power  to  a  great  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution system  fed  by  high-power,  high-economy-,  steam-gen- 
erating stations  erected  at  points  on  tide- 
water and  at  mouths  of  mines  where  con- 
densing water  and  coal  storage  are  available. 
Added  to  such  a  supply  of  power  will  he 
that  obtained  from  the  great  rivers  of  this 
territory.  Every  kilowatt -hour  of  energy 
so  supplied  will  conserve  in  nature's  store- 
house two  pounds  of  coal  which  would  have 
been  required  to  replace  it.  Threading 
through  the  superpower  zone  will  be  a  trunk 
transmission  system  which  will  be  common 
to  all  of  these  greal  sources  of  power,  in  which 
will  be  included  also  the  great  central  sta- 
tions of  the  character  now   built    at    Boston, 

Providence,  New  York.    Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

"Approximately  speaking,  there  will  be 
some  2.700.000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity  to 
be  added  to  that  of  the  greal  stations  just 
named  and  their  function  will  be  to  furnish 
the  base  load  in  this  great  power-reservoir 
for  joint  use  by  the  railroads  and  industries. 
This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  done  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  1  to  1>2  pounds  of  coal 
per  horse-power-hour,  the  peak-loads  being 
furnished  from  the  present  stations. 

"Contrast  this  with  steam  locomotives 
now  using  seven  pounds  of  coal  per  horse- 
power-hour, and  again  with  the  factory  use 
of  coal  at  even  a  greater  rate.  With  these 
figures  before  us  it  is  but  a  simple  calcula- 
tion in  arithmetic  to  show  that  a  saving  of 
30,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  for  this  zone." 


The  conservation  of  30,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Mr.  Murrav  reminds  us,  means  a 
saving  of  $150,000,000  per  annum,  and  $150,000,000  more,  due 
to  the  lesser  cost  of  maintenance  of  electrical  as  compared  with 
steam  machinery.  Of  course  not  all  steam  railroads  are  to  he 
electrified,  but  only  those  where  tlie  density  of  traffic  jtistilies 
it.  Again,  the  superpower  system  is  not  suggested  as  com- 
petitive with  existing  power  agencies.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
carry  on  in  larger  degree  and  to  higher  economies  the  work  now 
being  carried  on.     Mr.  Murrav  continues: 

"bet  us  now  for  1  he  moment  drop  coal-power  and  think  of 
water-power.  Large  as  are  the  rivers  in  the  superpower  zone, 
their  contribution  to  the  power  requirement  will  be  less  than 
15  percent,  of  the  total.  In  four  years  the  proportion  of  water- 
power  to  steam  will  sink  to  ~ }  ■>  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

"To-day    we   build    a    plant    and   a    quarter   for   every   one    we 

require,  because  we  place  in  that  plant  spare  capacity  to  guard 
againsl  breakdown.  Recently  Philip  Torchio,  electric  engineer, 
New  York  Edison  Company,  cited  a  dilemma  in  which  this  greal 
company  found  itself  when  an  unusually  black  thunder-storm 
enveloped  New  York  city.  So  much  darkness  was  substituted 
for  lighl  thai  with  the  switching  on  of  tin-  load  the  greal  plants 
of  this  system  were  taxed  beyond  their  immediate  operating 
capacity.  The  steam  pressure  in  the  boilers  fell  lo  a  dangerous 
limit  and  the  situation  was  only  partially  saved  by  the  switch- 
ing on  of  BOme  available  storage-battery  capacity.  This  peak, 
in    midsummer,    was   greater   than    any    peak    during   the   winter 
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THE   SUPERPOWER   ZONE   AND  ITS   SOURCES   OF    KNERGY. 


months.  Had  the  New  York  Edison  Company  been  a  pari 
of  a  superpower  system  it  woidd  be  possible  to  have  sup- 
plied not  only  the  60,000  kilowatts  required,  but  probably  twice 
that  amount  within  five  minutes.  The  power  might  well  have 
come  from  Niagara  Falls  or  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  possibility  of  its  coming  from  one  of  our  own 
rivers  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  such  as  the  Delaware  or  the 
Susquehanna.  Or  still  again  it  might  have  been  supplied  from 
one  or  two  steam  turbo-generators  located  in  a  superpower 
«l  at  ion  either  at  tide-water  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine." 

How  do  existing  power  agencies  like  this  idea  of  a  league? 
Mr.  Murray  says  that  in  atrip  throughout  the  superpower  zone 
to  meet  the  executives  of  railways,  public  utility  companies,  and 
industrial  chiefs,  while  expecting  a  sympathetic  point  of  view, 
he  was  amazed  at  the  alacrity  of  their  offers  of  assistance,  backed 
up  by  the  flood  of  information  pouring  in  as  the  result  of  ques- 
tionnaires addrest  to  them.  He  goes  on  as  follows  to  speak  of 
the  purposes  and  organization  of  the  survey: 

"The  objects  of  the  superpower  survey  are  two:  (1)  The  allo- 
cation and  valuation  of  the  waste  incident  to  the  present  im- 
proper forms  of  power  production  and  distribution  and  (2)  the 
recommendation  of  a  regional  plan  by  means  of  which  this 
waste  can  be  eliminated.  The  plan  was  indorsed  by  the  Secre- 
tary [of  the  Interior]  and  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  under  whose 
department,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  power 
survey  is  now  being  conducted.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Sundry  Civil  Bill  for  1921. 

"On  our  advisory  board  appear  such  names  as  Breckenridge,  of 
Yale;  Buckland,  of  the  New  Haven;  Hardin,  of  the  New  York 
Central;  Alexander,  executive  director  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board;  Edgar,  of  the  Boston  Edison;  Sloan,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Edison;  Pardee,  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association;  Little,  America's  foremost  chemist  and  the  author 
of  'Rehabilitating  the  Estate';  McGraw,  the  head  of  technical 
publicity  in  this  country,  and  last,  but  only  because  he  joined 
last,  Herbert  Hoover,  representing  mines. 

"Throughout  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Washington  it  seemed 
as  if  every  man  wanted  to  impress  upon  me  that  what  we  needed 
most  was  a  sufficiency  and  a  reliability  of  power.  The  cry  for 
power  seemed  to  pervade  the  atmosphere,  and  when  that  was 
not  mentioned,  coal,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  took  its  place. 
Every  one  seemed  to  say,  'When  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
superpower  system,  see  to  it  that  you  know  where  your  coal  is 
coming  from,  and  how  you  are  going  to  get  it.' 

"None  of  the  superpower  stations  should,  I  think,  be  erected 
within  the  confines  of  large  cities.  Around  them  should  be 
placed  ring  busses  from  which  power  may  be  drawn,  and  the 
new  superpower  stations  should  be  built  far  outside  the  limits 
of  such  cities.  A  prerequisite  of  as  much  importance  as  secur- 
ing water  is   that  of  securing  ground   for  coal   storage      Such 


storage  will  amount  to  millions  of  tons  and  will  be  a  regulating 
feature  paramount  to  a  continuity  of  power  production, 
while  answering  also  the  fluctuating  labor  conditions  at  the 
mine. 

"The  great  coal  roads  to  the  mines  must  be  'revamped,'  and 
these  will  offer  opportunity  for  electrification,  even  outside  the 
immediate  limits  of  the  electrification  zone,  to  permit  the  speed- 
ing up  of  that  important  traffic.  It  is  patent  that  if,  by  the 
means  described,  we  can  make  one  ton  of  coal  do  the  work  of 
two,  the  effect  will  be  simply  to  accelerate  the  expansion  of  our 
industrialism.  Thus  these  same  coal  roads  will  be  required  to 
handle  more,  rather  than  less,  coal. 

"The  growth  of  the  power  demand  in  this  country  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  but  at  a  rate  much 
higher.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  horse-power  per  wage- 
earner  has  increased  25  per  cent.  The  wages  of  labor  in  this 
country  have  risen  far  above  those  of  other  countries,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  machine-made  power  and  not  to  man-made  power 
that  we  must  look  in  order  that  American  industry  may  fairly 
meet  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"The  northeast  seaboard,  of  which  the  superpower  zone 
forms  the  most  important  part,  is  the  finishing  shop  of  American 
industry.  Into  it  flow  the  country's  raw  materials,  and  when 
the  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid  American  labor  has  turned 
them  into  finished  products  our  new  merchant  marine,  with  it- 
building  record  of  6,000,000  tons  in  a  single  year,  stands  ready 
to  secure  our  supremacy  in  world  trade. 

"We  have  spent  billions  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  render  them  available.  Can  we  now 
afford  to  throttle  the  burst  of  industrial  expansion  which  is  upon 
us,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  world,  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  two  giant  arms  which  are 
supporting  it — power  and  transportation? 

"We  have  spent  billions  in  destruction  for  preservation;  now 
let  us  spend  billions  in  construction  for  conservation!"' 


GERMAN  REGARD  FOR  SCIENCE  — According  to  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  Professor  Einstein  is 
so  much  disgusted  by  attacks  made  upon  him  by  certain  of 
his  anti-Semitic  scientific  colleagues  that  he  may  leave  Berlin 
altogether.     Says  Science  (New  York) : 

"The  Tageblatt  makes  a  strong  protest  against  the  annoyance 
to  which  Professor  Einstein  has  been  subjected,  which  it 
describes  as  disgraceful.  It  says:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  Berlin 
University  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  Professor  Einstein. 
Every  one  who  desires  to  maintain  the  honor  of  German 
science  in  the  future  must  now  stand  by  this  man.'  Professor 
Einstein  himself  makes  a  reply  in  the  Tageblatt  to  his  assailants. 
He  ends  by  saying  that  it  will  make  a  singularly  had  impres- 
sion on  his  confreres  to  see  how  the  theory  of  relativity  and  its 
originator  are  being  traduced  in  Germany." 
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A  NEW  ART  IN  MASKS 


TBB  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  ACTOR  and  his  substitu- 
tion by  the  marionette  has  Long  been  a  dream,  fantastic 
to  many,  of  Gordon  Craig.     Where  this  is  not  possible 
Mr.  Craig  has  advocated  the  use  of  masks.     Perhaps  such  a 
substitution  is  contemplated  as  a  revenge  against    present-day 
tilt.     Quite  independently  of  this  ingenious  innovator  of  the 
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.Mil.    W.    T     BENDA    AT    WORK    ON    HIS    MASKS. 
'Each  Individual  stud)    baa  (frown  under  his  bands  like  a  claj   model  under  the  creative  hand  of 
the  sculptor,  or  a  character  In  fiction  under  the  shaping  imagination  of  the  novelist." 


theater  the   Polish-American  artist,  \V.  T.  Benda,  has  worked  as 

a  creator  of  masks  which  have  come  into   public  notice   in  the 

currenl  display  <>r  "Tin  Greenwich  Village  Follies."  In  the  ancient 

theater  of  Gra  c< .  in  i  he  Japanese  Noh  drama,  as  well  as  in  the 

dance  of  the  Ami  rican  Indian  the  use  of  the  mask  has  been  wel' 

known;  hut   Mr.   Benda,  as  we  learn  from   the  article  by  Oliver 

M.  Sayler  in  the  Boston   Transcript,  did  not  begin  by  having 

:r  u-.   in  the  theater  in  mind.     He  created  his  masks  because 

1  a  form  of  sculpture  appealing  to  his  imagination. 

The  tin  at.  r.  indeed,  may  have  been  subconsciously  hack  of  it 

all,  for  family  traditions     he  being  a  nephew  or  the  late  Mme. 

connect    him    with    this    branch    of  artistic  effort. 

■eh   individual  study."    we  an    told,    "has  grown  tinder  his 

/  hand  like  a  <  la;,  model  under  the  creative  fingers  of  the 

ilptor  or  a  character  in  fiction  under  the  shaping  imagination 

of  the  novelist."     It  waa  not  thai  tin    theater  asked  for  them 

and  so  i  into  life,  but  it  had  th>   -.  use  to  desire  them 

v.  hen  tl  \V.    r>  ad 

"In  •  ime  his  output  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty, 

an<;  penl  on  ear.h.  made  up  of  odd  ahoments 


snatched  from  other  work,  has  been  from  a  month  to  six  weeks. 
In  that  untiring  devotion  to  detail  (hero  is  a  hint — rare  enough 
in  our  hurried  hour — of  the  perseverance  of  the  elder  craftsmen, 
who  labored  long  over  a  task  in  hand  with  an  affection  born 
of  skill  and  pride  in  their  individual  creation.  To  hold  an 
ancient  mask  of  the  Noh  or  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  calls  up  a 
picture  of  endless  hours  of  faithful  and  meticulous  workmanship. 

To-day,  with  all  their  pains,  Japanese 
handicraftsmen  are  unequal  to  the 
example  set  by  their  classic  past,  and 
the  best  they  can  do  is  to  copy  the 
work  preserved  from  a  more  diligent 
day.  Discovery  of  something  of  that 
ancient  spirit  in  headlong  America 
bodes  well  for  the  unfolding  progress 
of  our  theater  as  art. 

"Benda's  self-education  in  the 
making  of  masks  has  resulted  in  a 
method  of  manufacture  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  light  weight  of  his 
most  expansive  studies  is  surprizing 
until  the  material  and  the  manner  of 
construction  are  examined.  Build- 
ing upon  a  crude  frame  of  cardboard, 
he  pastes  thereon  layer  after  layer 
of  paper,  perceiving  with  the  intui- 
tion of  the  sculptor  the  basal  outlines 
of  his  subject  and  working  from 
within  outward.  A  safety-razor  is 
the  practical  if  not  very  esthetic  tool 
whereby  he  corrects  mistakes  he  has 
made.  Five  and  six  times,  often, 
he  approaches  the  finished  contour 
before  he  is  satisfied  with  it.  Once 
content  therewith,  he  reenforces  the 
structure  on  the  inner  side  where  the 
scant  addition  of  outer  layers  has  left 
the  construction  unstable.  The  nose 
in  particular  is  strengthened  in  this 
way  from  within  as  the  most  vulner- 
able detail  of  the  whole,  until  the 
thickness  at  this  point  exceeds  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

"Having  completed  his  work  in 
configuration,  the  artist  next  paints 
the  mask,  inside  and  out.  'Origi- 
nally,' he  explains,  '1  decorated  the 
interior  so  that  if  could  hang  in  my  studio  and  swing  on  its 
peg  at  any  angle  and  still  present  a  finished  aspect.  Now 
that  the  masks  are  being  used  in  the  theater,  I  continue  the 
practise  in  the  thought  that  the  actor  or  the  dancer  on  donning 
them  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  one  imaginatively,  if  the 
last  moment  before  his  eyes  are  covered  discloses  to  him  some- 
thing of  the  flavor  and  the  characteristics  of  the  being  which  the 
exterior  presents  to  the  spectator.  The  outer  surface  depends 
largely  on  the  use  to  which  the  mask  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  shown  at  a  great  distance  from  the  audience,  I  some- 
times leave  the  patchwork  of  paper  strips  uncovered  and  apply 
the  color  and  the  decoration  directly.  For  closer  observation,  a 
thin  coating  of  plaster  obliterates  the  marks  of  construction.  In 
addition,  in  the  hitter  case,  there  is  the  problem  of  glazing.  In 
some  instances  a  dull  surface  is  desirable,  in  others  a  high  gloss, 
and  in  still  others  certain  features  only  require  such  treatment.'" 

The  feather  lightness  of  Benda's  masks,  in  contrast  to  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  puts  a  negligible  burden  upon  the 
actor  or  dancer  wearing  them,  "making  thus  for  freedom  of 
movement  .and  opportunity  to  devote  the  entire  strength  to  full 
realization  and  perfect  control  of  the  characterization."  Further- 
more, put  together  bit  by  bit,  their  final  form  is  almost  incapable 
of  reproduction  or  of  accurate  imitation.     And — 
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"The  mask  of  wood  or  of  stone  may,  with  skill,  be  copied. 
The  mask  of  a  thousand  bits  of  paper  is  almost  as  secure  from 
repetition  as  a  human  being. 

"The  range  of  characterization  in  the  score  of  masks  which 
up  to  the  present  time  Benda  has  built  indicates  a  wide  creative 
and  imaginative  gift.  The  quartet  displayed  at  Wanamaker's 
included  a  painted  lady  of  the  Renaissance,  a  Norman  baron  at 
Runnymede,  a  mythic  warrior  of  Jason's  crew,  and  a  half-bird- 
half-man  from  Aristophanic  lore — to  give  concrete  nomencla- 
ture to  what  may  in  the  artist's  mind  have  been  more  or  less 
vague  conceptions.  Among  the  masks  which  Margaret  Severn 
wears  fleetingly  in  'The  Greenwich  Village  Follies,'  to  the  greater 
distinction  of  that  smart  and  antic  entertainment,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  are  those  of  the  Peacook  and  the  Silly  Doll.  The 
former  is  a  gorgeous,  spreading,  fanlike  gear  with  a  cold,  proud 
face;  the  latter  a  pert  and  eloquent  symbol  of  utter  empty- 
headedness.  Still  reposing  in  the  artist's  studio  are  a  number 
of  varying  feminine  faces,  including  a  reserved  and  haughty 
Japanese,  and  another  of  the  grotesque  studies — half-man-half- 
beast — this  time  a  singular  cross  between  fish  and  human,  the 
latest  addition  to  the  collection  and  as  yet  unfinished 

"An  interesting  phase  of  mask  characterization  which  has 
won  Benda's  attention  is  the  way  in  which  the  mask  in  use  on 
the  human  form  seems  to  change  as  the  head  takes  different 
positions.  His  friends  interested  in  this  startling  and  paradoxical 
illusion  have  drawn  from  him  this  explanation:  'As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  mask  does  appear  to  change  expression  in  passing 
from  one  angle  to  another.  This  change,  anomalous  as  it  may 
be,  has  sound  psychological  footing.  In  life,  as  the  head  shifts 
position,  turns  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  upward  or  down,  the 
muscles  naturally  and  instinctively  respond  to  the  altered  strain 
upon  them  and  actually  vary  the  appearance,  even  tho  the  same 
expression  be  retained.  Accustomed  to  these  changes,  we  say 
there  has  been  no  change.  And  so  when  the  mask  shifts  position 
and  by  its  nature  can  not  respond  with  the  accommodations 
which  we  take  for  granted,  we  are  imprest  in  consequence  with 
the  feeling  that  the  expression  has  actually  been  modified.' " 

In  The  Theater  Arts  Magazine  (October,  New  York),  Miss 
Severn,  who  is  the  first  interpreter  of  Mr.  Benda's  masks,  says 
that  "in  the  quick  and  contrasting  changes  of  personality  which 
they  make  possible  tremendous  scope  is  given  to  the  dancers' 
imagination  in  the  creation  of  new  movements  and  steps." 

"  Unthought-of  gestures  suddenly  leap  into  being  when  one 
ceases  to  be  one's  self  and  becomes  immersed  in  the  character 
of  the  mask.  The  audience,  too,  forget  the  identity  of  the 
dancer  in  their  interest  in  the  projected  ideas,  and  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  action  or  picture  before  them. 

"Mr.  Benda  worked  originally  only  to  satisfy  a  personal 
hobby,  but  succeeded  in  producing  unique  and  beautiful  results. 
In  these  masks  he  has  not  merely  made  imitations  of  the  human 
face — he  seems  to  have  captured  wandering  spirits  out  of  the 
air  and  to  have  given  them  earthly  form,  each  mask  being  an 
entity  in  itself.  When  one  looks  at  it,  one  feels  that  had  Mr. 
Benda's  magic  extended  itself  a  little  further,  the  mask  would 
speak  in  a  strange,  unearthly  voice  and  tell  tales  of  life  in  un- 
dreamed-of worlds.  It  is  this  spiritual,  unhuman  quality  par- 
ticularly peculiar  to  Mr.  Benda's  masks  which  holds  so  much 
inspiration  for  the  dancer.  When  I  first  looked  on  the  face  of 
the  Oriental  Princess,  for  instance,  it  seemed  so  real,  so  com- 
pletely a  personality  in  itself,  that  I  did  not  think  of  making  up 
steps  to  do  it  in.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Princess  herself 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do,  so  I  placed  her  countenance 
over  my  own,  and,  keeping  the  image  of  it  in  my  mind,  I  began 
to  dance.  The  movements  were  slow  and  sinuous;  the  dark 
slant  of  her  half-closed  eyelids  suggested  gestures  that  were 
at  once  reserved  and  rhythmical.  The  inscrutability  of  her  ex- 
pression carried  me  still  further  into  attitudes  and  movements 
that  were  meant  to  tantalize  and  fascinate  tho  remaining  un- 
explained and  distant. 

"Then  there  was  the  skull  of  the  hideous  old  man — a  face  ex- 
pressing bitterness,  miserliness,  and  hypocrisy,  together  with  a 
glint  of  wicked  humor.  This  mask  has  been  called  'The  Monk,' 
'The  Ascetic,'  or  'The  Miser.'  In  interpreting  it,  I  chose  not  to 
imitate  realistically  the  movements  of  any  of  the  characters 
suggested  by  these  names,  but  rather  to  symbolize  in  my  gestures 
its  predominant  qualities  of  hatred  and  malice.  When  wearing 
it,  my  body  seemed  naturally  to  fall  into  grotesque  and  ugly 
attitudes. 

"Utterly  different  is  the  character  of  the  'Silly  Doll'  or  'The 
Flirt.'  This  ridiculous  little  creature  has  exquisite  golden  hair, 
enormous  staring  blue  eyes,  and  an  impossibly  small  rosebud 


mouth.  If  she  could  speak  she  would  certainly  use  baby  talk 
and  be  sure  to  lisp.  She  has  a  habit  of  putting  one  finger  in  her 
mouth,  and  she  loves  to  hunch  up  one  shoulder  and  stare  at  you 
over  it  in  naive  surprize— she  is  obviously  a  born  coquet,  tho 
all  the  while  she  seems  seriously  to  assure  you  that  she  doesn't 
know  what  flirting  means.  Of  course,  when  she  dances  she 
chooses  twinkling  little  ballet  steps.  She  twiddles  her  toes  in 
and  out  so  quickly  that  you  can  hardly  see  them  move.  She 
shows  you  that  she  has  an  exquisite  little  ankle,  and  that  her 
mood  can  be  as  variable  as  her  steps." 


UNDYING   BEST -SELLERS 

YOU  MUST  ASK  MORE  than  your  own  circle  of  friends 
if  you  wish  to  generalize  safely.  Perhaps  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  is  cogitating  this  truism  now  that  he  is  told 
that  some  of  the  "best-sellers  of  a  by-gone  age  "  that  he  thought 
buried  in  the  dust-bins 
of  that  era  are  not  far 
from  good-sellers  to-day. 
In  our  issue  of  October 
16  we  reproduced  his 
words  relative  to  certain 
books  whose  publishers, 
Messrs.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company  furnish  the 
New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine 
with  some  contradictory 
facts : 

'The  history  of  'The 
Lamplighter'  is  an  in- 
teresting case  in  hand. 
The  author  of  the  article 
says  of  it:  'The  title  is 
all  that  swims  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  The  rest  is 
silence.  Perhaps  a  worn 
copy  or  two  could  even 
now  be  found  on  the  up- 
per shelves  of  some  cir- 
culating libraries,  un- 
dusted  for  perhaps  half 
a  century.'  We  have 
rather  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  only 
on     the     upper    shelves 

that  'The  Lamplighter'  may  be  found.  In  1861,  when  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  took  over  its  publication — it  first  appeared  in  1854 
— it  had  already  gone  through  ninety-one  editions,  and  it  has 
been  going  steadily  ever  since.  In  1902  a  new  edition  was  made 
of  this  book,  and,  owing  to  its  steady  popularity,  thirteen  re- 
printings  have  since  been  ordered.  In  1915  'The  Lamplighter' 
was  included  in  the  Cambridge  Classic  Series,  and  of  this 
edition  the  New  York  Public  Library  gave  an  order  for  250 
copies,  which  seems  to  have  been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  for 
six  months  later  they  began  reordering  small  lots  and  have  kept 
it  up  without  intermission.  We  cite  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  its  orders  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  way  this 
book  has  sold  in  the  last  few  years. 

"'Rutledge'  had  been  in  print  almost  thirty  years  before  wo 
began  its  publication.  Since  then  it  has  been  reprinted  twenty- 
eight  times  and  is  still  selling  in  a  quiet,  conservative  manner. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dana,  compilator  of  'A  Thousand  of 
the  Best  Novels,'  includes  'Rutledge'  may  have  something  to 
do  with  its  very  noteworthy  sale. 

"That  Professor  Matthews  should  place  Bret  Ilarte  in  the 
'weed-grown  graveyard  of  fiction*  will,  no  doubt,  surprize  many 
of  Bret  Harte's  admirers — and  the  sales  records  of  his  books 
do  not  read  like  an  obituary.  This  author  is  still  holding  his 
own  against  the  more  modem  writers.  We  have  sold  a  million 
and  a  half  copies  of  his  hooks — and  the  sales  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

"We  thought  some  of  the  many  readers  of  Professor  Mat- 
thews's  review  might  enjoy  hearing  exactly  how  some  of  theso 
old-time  favorites  are  faring  to-day." 


THE    MUSE    OF    MASKS. 

One  of  Benda's  substitutes  for  the  face 

of  the  actress.     With   this,  personal 

ugliness  is  no  discount. 
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FAMING    MARK    TWAIN 

A  RECTIFIED     PHILISTINE"    is    what     the    London 
calls  Mark  Twain.     Matthew  Arnold,   who 
.  e  us  the  word  in  this  vise,  would  perhaps  approve 
□nation  thus  effected;  bul  latter-day  criticism  prefers 
•m   the  "with  all   the   warts."     The  majority  of 

opinion  to-day  regards 
Mark  Twain  as  some- 
how spoilt  in  the  blun- 
dering process  of  rec- 
tification that  tried 
to  smooth  his  eccentric 
originality  down  to  the 
dead  -  level  of  literary 
commonplace.  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  presents 
t  his  view  in  a  book  which 
applies  the  Freudian 
process  of  analysis,  and 
calls  the  result  "The 
Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain." 
Much  the  same  thing, 
without  being  so  strongly 
labeled,  is  implied  in 
certain  English  reviews 
of  the  volume  of  Mark 
Twain's  letters  recently 
published  over  there 
"  How  far  the  process  of 
domesticating  spoiled 
Mark  Twain,  how  far  it 
losl  the  world  another 
Rabelais,  it  is  useless 
wondering."  says  The 
Nt  a-  Statesman  (Lon- 
don), and  settles  down 
to  take  things  as  they 
are  without  much  more 
than  regrel  that  Mark 
Twain  was  too  easy. 
Content  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Missourian  demand, 
•  got  to  show  me,"  this  "wise,  mocking,  infinitely 
d,  skeptical  man  of  genius  was  content1  with  just  being 
'shown."  Il«  came  from  his  Wild  West,  says  this  writer, 
-.  If-consciousness  and  modesty,  with  the  air  of 
preternatural  cunning — you  must  show  him;  hut  all  the  defenses 
quickly."  What  is  coming  to  he  the  English  view 
Mark   Twain    is   coupled    with   a    repudiation   of   literary   and 

■it   are  often  accused  of  being  derived  from 
land.      Mark    Twain,    so    this    writer   continues,    "was   con- 
vim  ">n  that  these  other  ways  wen   in  tier  ways,  thai  he 
he  put  it.  a  'rough,  coarse,  unpromising'  creature  until 
politer  .id   finished  with   him.     When   he  was  con- 
lity,  by  the  Brahmansof  Boston,  bj  the  standards 
the  parlor,  by  the  strange  life  led  by  ladies  of  refinement,  he 

m,  he  was  shown  in.  and  sat  uneasily 
if  a  Blight .  breakable  drawing- 
a chair."  writer  l>lam<  -  Mr.  Howells  and  MarkTwa 

"And  Mark  Twain  could  h  11  helped.     He  needed  edu- 

•n :    he   needed         ■•    ing' — bul    he   was  -hown   the   wrong 

things.     Mrs.  Clei  ,  ;|,  -(1  themselves  to  curb  bis 

gance,  the  rich  riot  oi  .'.hich  were 

th<  'he  ,  enius;    while  if  they  had  only 

■  11  him  :  1    i.e.  n  greater  than  he 

Twain  can  be 
fun1  ignorant  <>r  crude,  a-  in  the  episode 

1;    but.  Low  much  i'unni'  r  hi    is   when  his 


M  PRO  U'HIM.    SCI  LPTURE 

The  masks  on  'iii-  pagi   show  bow  the 

make-up  art  of  the  actor  to  Improved 

apon   in   the   perfeci    adaptation    of 

means  <■>  end 


humor   springs   from   knowledge    and    that    perverse    sympathy, 
as  when  he  weeps  at  the  tomb  of  Adam! 

"There  is  a  startling  instance  of  how  a  man  of  talent — for 
Howells  has  great  talent — can  blunder  in  the  account  of  the 
revision  of  'Tom  Sawyer."  It  is  a  small  detail,  hut  very  signif- 
icant. Mark  Twain,  after  he  has  had  the  manuscript  back 
from  How  ells,  scored  plentifully,  writes  again  to  ask  whether 
Howells  had  noticed  that  Huck  Finn  says  in  one  passage  thai 
his  womenfolk  ■comb  him  all  to  hell.'  Should  that  be  left  in  a 
hook  for  boys'.'  It  is  the  man  from  Missouri,  used  to  the  accu- 
sation  that  he  is  a  foul-mouthed  ruffian,  shyly  ready  to  adhere 
to  the  conventions  of  the  drawing-room.  Howells  writes  back: 
'I'd  have  that  swearing  out  in  an  instant.  1  suppose  1  didn't 
notice  it  because  the  location  was  so  familiar  to  my  Western 
sense  and  so  exactly  the  thing  Huck  would  say.'  Can  you.  as 
the  phrase  is.  heat  it'.'  The  sentence  is  to  be  altered  precisely 
because  it  is  right  and  natural,  so  right  and  natural  that  Mrs. 
Clemens  and  her  mother,  when  Mark  read  it  to  them,  never 
noticed  it  either.  It  is  a  real  minor  tragedy  to  watch  this  great 
man  being  taken  in  hand  by  people  whose  standards  were  no 
better  than  his,  but  who  had  more  rigid,  tighter  conventions. 
They  meant  well,  but  they  took  the  genius  from  Missouri,  and 
'combed  him  all  to  hell.'  The  result  is  that  American  opinion, 
if  Mr.  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain's  biographer  and  the  editor 
of  this  volume,  is  at  all  representative,  is  so  ludicrously  false 
aboul  the  great  humorist  as  to  regard  his  novel  on  Joan  of  Arc 
as  that  one  of  his  works  which  'will  perhaps  survive  the  longest.' 
It  is  certainly  his  politest  book,  and  will  never,  as  Whistler 
said,  turn  any  goldfish  blue;  but  it  is  hard  on  the  world's  greatest, 
most  glorious  liar  when  his  friends  rate  highest  a  book  which  is 
sober  history." 

Many  are  still  unaware  how  great  a  man  was  Mark  Twain; 
and  The  New  Statesman  complains  that  Mr.  Paine's  biography, 
being  "written  from  the 
Boston  angle,"  does  not 


help,     tho     the 
themselves  do: 


letters 


"Fortunately  the  let- 
ters here  printed  can 
give  any  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  in- 
dependent portrait  of 
this  lovable,  imagina- 
t ive,  and  at  times  really 
tremendous  personality. 
What  strikes  one  most 
about  Mark  Twain,  as 
revealed  in  his  letters, 
is  his  modesty,  the  quiet 
reserve  of  si  reiigth.  As 
a  man,  he  supported 
his  mother,  a  harmless 
but  unprofitable  brother, 
Orion  Clemens,  with  his 
family,  and  his  own  fani- 
ilj .    and    still   had  cash 

and  patience  to  give  to 
private  companies  ami 
friends.  Sometimes  he 
let  himself  go  at  Orion. 
who  got  a  new  job  every 
six  week-  and  a  new  re- 
ligion every  six  years; 
but  he  never  stopl  help- 
ing him.  and  he  never 
Stopl  Irving  to  make 
Orion  think  he  was  earn- 
ing    the     money     which 

was  given   him 

"There    are    things   in 
which   Mark  Twain   re- 
sembles Swift.      He  combined,  as  did  Swift,  a  monstrous  skepti- 
cism about-   mankind   in  the  mass  with  a   tender,  generous  love 
for  individuals— not  excluding  indiv  iduals  of  1  he  class  he  loal  bed. 
He  is  violently  antimonarehical,  favors  assassination  in  Russia; 

In-  has  nothing  but  pleasant  words  for  the  royalties  he  meets. 
Iii  one  instance  we  are  hound  to  lamenl  t  his  soft-heart edness. 
After  the  writing  of  'The  Innocents  Abroad'  he  came  to  En- 
gland, with  the  object  of  writing  a  similar  hook  on  England 
and  t  In  English.     It  was  in  1872.     At  that  time  in  America,  tho  a 
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popular  lecturer  and  a  'best-seller,'  he  was  ignored  by  the  serious 
critics.  In  London  he  was  received  with  ovations.  He  was 
greeted  as  a  master  by  Browning  and  Turgenef,  Millais  and 
Kingsley.  The  result  was  a  great  loss  to  the  literature  of  humor. 
He  never  wrote  his  book.  He  decided  that  he  'could  not  poke 
fun  at  a  country  or  a  people  that  had  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms.'" 

Mark  Twain  is  called  "a  vile  critic  of  literature " ;  but  his 
fault  is  mitigated  by  being  shared  ' '  with  millions  of  other  people 
who  do  not  give  us  literature  of  a  depth  and  originality  not  sur- 
passed by  the  authors  he  maligned."     Furthermore: 

"It  does  not  matter  to  us  that  Mark  Twain  thought  Scott 
was  a  poser  with  no  sense  of  humor;  what  matters  is  that  he 
wrote  books  which  Scott  would  have  loved  to  read.  His  own 
claim  that  he  did  not  write  for  the  cultured,  but  for  the  masses, 
is  a  pathetic  illustration  of  how  literature  was  misconceived  by 
the  good  Bostonians  who  schooled  him.  It  is  lamentable  and 
funny  to  find  a  genius  of  Mark  Twain's  size  imagining  any  artist 
works  for  the  cultured,  that  any  art  aimed  at  the  cognoscenti 
can  have  an  abiding  value.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Boston  did  him 
and  the  world  service  by  this  mistake.  Mark  Twain  is  con- 
vinced that  'high  art'  is  done  by  the  cultured  for  the  cultured; 
and  he  knows  instinctively  that  he  can  never  achieve  success 
there.  So  he  let  culture  go,  and  was  content  to  give  us  'The 
Innocents  Abroad,'  'Roughing  It,'  'A  Tramp  Abroad,'  'Life  on 
the  Mississippi,'  and  'Huckleberry  Finn.'" 


SIR   HERBERT  TREE'S   WIT 


a 


I 


T  IS  AS  A  WIT  or  master  of  the  simplest,  acutest,  and  at 
the  same  time  gentlest  ironies,  rather  than  as  an  actor, 
that  Herbert  Tree  will  survive  for  posterity."  This  is 
said  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Evening  Standard,  and  the  con- 
viction may  also  be  held  by  the  family  of  the  departed  actor, 
for  the  book  they  have  just  put  forth — edited  by  Max  Beerbohm 
— is  a  collection  of  stories  and  not  a  formal  biography.  The 
writer  here  declares  that  Tree's  wit  "was  a  thing  that  broke 
upon  you  like  a  flower": 

"It  transcended  that  of  any  man  of  his  time,  and  probably 
that  of  any  man  of  any  other  time.  It  had  none  of  the  cheap 
mechanics  of  Wilde  about  it;  none  of  the  snarling  cynicism  of 
Irving;  none  of  the  hilarious  boisterousness  of  Toole;  none  of  the 
lacerating  vindictiveness  of  Whistler.  We  remember  hearing 
Stephen  Phillips  describe  it  as  '  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'  It  burgeoned  rather  than  flashed 
out  of  the  man,  unpremeditated  and  in  the  way  of  nature. 
Fundamentally  it  was  intended  more  for  his  own  consumption 
and  quiet  joy  than  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  Lady  Tree 
offers  us  only  rare  examples  of  it,  but  here  is  one  of  the  best: 

"'"Home!"  Tree  shouted  through  the  trap-door  of  a  hansom 
cab.  "Where,  sir?"  asked  the  driver.  "Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  tell  a  person  like  you  where  my  beautiful  home  is!" 
was  the  baffling  and  crushing  reply.' 

"The  italic  is  ours.  We  should  doubt  if  Tree  ever  desired  to 
be  '  crushing ' — anyway  to  a  cabman — in  his  life.  When  he  fired 
off  that  mot  which,  despite  its  apparent  fragility,  will  last  him  for 
many  a  long  day,  it  was  just  the  pleasant  soul  of  him  talking  its 
own  pleasant  philosophy  to  its  own  pleasant  self. 

"Again,  in  a  letter  which  Lady  Tree  reproduces,  Mr.  Norman 
Forbes  writes: 

' '  He  [Tree]  told  me  he  had  received  a  beautiful  machine  from 
a  gramophone  company  for  his  acceptance,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  allow  them  to  publish  his  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
Herbert  wrote:  "Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  instrument, 
which  seems  to  me  to  add  a  new  terror  to  life,  and  makes  death 
a  long-felt  want." ' 

"Perhaps  that  acknowledgment  was  posted  and  perhaps  it 
wasn't.  But  Tree  would  have  his  consciousness  of  duty  prettily 
done  in  either  case.     Air.  Forbes's  letter  also  revives  this  one: 

"'The  provincial  managers,  as  you  know,  cover  the  hoardings 
and  walls  of  towns  with  huge  letters  of  the  name  of  a  London  star. 
I  happened  to  be  passing  through  one  of  these  towns  on  my  way 
to  see  your  husband,  and  was  confronted  with  his  name  in 
enormous  block  letters.  I  twitted  Herbert  with  this,  and  he  said : 
"Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  and  when  I  pass  my  name  in  such 
large  letters  I  blush,  but  at  the  same  time  instinctively  raise  my 
hat.'"" 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  a  few  more  nuggets,  one  of  which 
concerns  Irving: 

"There  is  a  particularly  good  story,  by  the  way,  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  which  also  concerns  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Allan, 
that  excellent  actor  of  small  parts,  and  something  of  a  gourmet, 
who  was  always  one  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  favorites.  Sir  Henry 
came  to  see  Tree  in  'The  Village  Priest,'  at  the  Haymarket, 
where  Allan  had  only  one  appearance  to  make  as  a  gendarme 


THE    MASK    DICTATES    ITS    OWN    DRAMA. 

" Unthought-of  gestures,"   says   Miss    Severn,  "suddenly  leap  into 

being  when  one  ceases  to  be  oneself  and   becomes  immeised  in  the 

character  of  the  mask." 


in  the  last  act,  and  had  only  two  words  to  say:  ' Allons! 
March  i  " 

"'When  the  great  guest  eame  on  60  the  stage,  Herbert  and  1 
waited  for  his  praise,  which  indeed  we  deserved,  for  the  produc- 
tion was  exquisite,  and  Herbert's  own  part — the  gentle  old  Abb4 
— one  of  his  masterpieces.  Irving  came,  and  uttered  but 
these  words:   "Good  night!    Allan,  excellent !    God  bless  you!*' ' 

"It  was  during  the  run  of  'The  Village  Priest.'  by  the  way. 
that  Sir  Herbert  made  his  famous  reply  to  Air.  Gladstone  on  the 
politics  of  the  'profession':  'Mostly  Conservative,  but  the  stage- 
hands are  Radicals  to  a  man.' 

"Lady  Tree  has  much  to  tell  of  brilliant  assemblages  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  Sir  Herbert  always  longed  to  transfer  to 
the  stage,  'wonderful,  dreamlike  parties  in  the  greal  studios  of 
Tadema,  Leighton,  Millais.  Watts.  Poynter,  Burne-Jones,  and 
Allied  Gilbert,'  where  '  one  nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  cul- 
ture,' and  those  famous  supper-parties  in  'The  Dome'  at  His 
Majesty's— 'Sir  Herbert  At  Dome,'  as  Lady  Tree  called  them.". 


BIBLE   STOBIES   ON  THE   SCREEN 


A  SIX-REEL  THRILLER  showing  Jonah  in  the  act  of 
casting  himself  into  the  sea,  his  rescue  by  the  kindly 
-  whale,  and  a  close-up  of  the  whale's  interior,  with 
Jonah  somehow  comfortably  ensconced,  may  soon  be  one  of 
the  entertainments  offered  Sunday-school  pupils.  Renewed  in- 
terest in  the  motion-picture  as  a  means  for  religious  training  is 
being  exhibited  by  press  and  pastor,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
idea  of  using  the  screen  in  church  and  Sunday-school  is  meeting 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  An  organization  of  church 
and  business  men  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
International  Church  Film  Corporation  on  the  theory  that 
the  Church  is  overlooking  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tiveness  and  interesl  by  neglecting  the  cinema.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  5,000  churches  for  the  display  of  films 
released  through  the  corporation,  including  dramas,  travelogs, 
educational  subjects,  and  clean  comedy.  In  England,  where 
the  Church  Pictorial  Movement  is  progressing  rapidly  as 
a  commercial  and  social  Buccess,  Tfu  church  Times  (Church  of 
gland  reports  thai  it  has  received  from  America  an  account 
.  scheme  to  produce  a  "cinema  edition  of  the  Bible,"  which 
the  writer  to  77.  Timet  says  is  already  "the  best  seller  the  world 
over  to-daj  Without    wishing  to  possess  the  Bible  in  cinema 

form,    this   British    publication    looks  forward    to   the   day    when. 
lite  simply,  some  of  it-  wonderful  stories  are  made  available 

for  our  school  children.  ...   It  is  imperative  thai  both  children 

ami     tlnir    elders    Bhould     have    a     decent      alternative    to    the 

vamped-up  Bentimenl  and  melodrama  thai  constitute  their  pres- 
ent picture  fare."     In  the  Catholic  church  the  possibilities  of 
motion-picture  a-  an  instructive  factor  have  been  realized 
enl  that   Pope  Benedict   XV.  has  caused  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Rome  a  cinema  institute  for  the  purpose  of  producing 

:    circulating,     both     in     Italy    and    abroad,    films    of     Italian 

manufactun  ring  religious  and  other  subjects.     One  of  the 

-finite  was  the  filming  of  the  canonization 

e.  n  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  which  vva-  done  under  the  exclusive 

direction  of  the  \';it  ican.     In  this  country,  write-  ( !harles  A.  Me- 
lon, director  of  the  X.  C.  W.  C.  Motion-Picture  Bureau,  in 


The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  "the  motion-picture  is  being- 
used  in  ever-increasing  measure  in  Catholic  parishes,  schools, 
colleges,  and  institutions,  both  for  social  and  educational  pur- 
poses." While  the  screen  will  never  be  introduced  into  Catholic 
churches  as  an  integral  part  of  the  service,  we  are  informed — 

"Pastors  who  formerly  were  traditionally  opposed  to  the 
motion-picture  have  come  to  realize  that  it  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  helpful  means  of  maintaining  a  proper  parish  spirit 
and  of  bringing  people  together  in  an  interesting  way  within 
their  own  parish  environments  and  under  the  influence  of  then- 
parish  leaders.  The  great  majority  of  the  larger  parishes  are 
now  equipped  with  up-to-date  motion-picture  apparatus,  and  in 
many  there  is  equipment  as  good  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  motion-picture  theaters." 

The  Methodist  General  Conference  at  Des  Moines,  realizing 
that  the  motion-picture  has  taken  an  effective  hold  on  the 
people,  established  a  department  of  stereopticon  and  moving 
pictures  as  part  of  the  plan  of  Centenary  publicity.  The  Cen- 
tenary also  maintains  a  "white  list,"  indicating  plays  which 
properly  may  be  seen,  which  is  issued  every  month.  This  list 
is  now  going  to  more  than  2,000  Methodist  pastors.  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  remarks  this  step  approv- 
ingly, and  says: 

"There  is  a  broad  field  of  life  still  to  be  exploited  by  the 
movies  against  which  no  possible  criticism  can  be  launched;  and 
the  sooner  the  Church  throws  over  against  sensational  exhibi- 
tions the  depiction  of  life  in  its  cleanest  and  on  its  highest  plane, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  both  the  Church  and  society  in  general. 
It  is  the  Church's  business,  when  confronting  a  situation  not 
inherently  immoral  bu1  perverted  by  bad  use,  to  face  it  bravely 

and  correct  the  error,  rather  than  abandon  the  same.  The 
Church  should  strive  with  customs  and  situations  as  it  does 
with  individuals;    both  need  to  be  saved  from  their  shortcomings 

and  directed  to  better  ways." 

It  seems  generally  agreed,  as  Paul  Smith,  founder  of  the 
International  Church  Film  Corporation,  writes  in  The  Lookout 
(Cincinnati),  that  there  is  no  longer  "any  doubt  of  the  motion- 
picture's  place  in  the  academic,  ethical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
education  of  humanity."     It  has  been  "proved  in  so  conclusive 
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a  manner  that  colleges  and  universities,  civic  betterment  organ- 
izations, and  churches  have  recognized  and  adopted  the  film 
as  a  means  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims."  Noting 
that  difficulty  was  experienced  in  having  the  commercial  com- 
panies provide  films  suitable  for  church  and  Sunday-school, 
the  writer  points  out  that  now,  under  the  church  corporation, 
"the  churches  are  going  to  have  what  they  want.  They're 
going  to  have  stories  with  moral  and  ethical  purpose  instead 
of  stars  and  directors  with  box-office  values.  And  some  day 
the  big  commercial  companies  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  where  the 
future  of  "the  motion-picture 
lies — that  it  must  mean  some- 
thing, just  as  art  and  litera- 
ture and  music  have  meant 
something  more  than  paint 
and  words  and  notes."  The 
Universalist  agrees  that  many 
leaders  now  recognize  that  a 
thing  is  not  of  necessity  evil 
because  it  is  new,  recalling 
that  some  thought  that  "at 
last  the  devil  has  got  in  his 
work"  when  musical  instru- 
ments were  introduced.  "It 
is  an  experiment  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  when  the 
movies  go  to  church."  Speak- 
ing for  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  rural  South,  The  Chris- 
Han  Sun  (Burlington,  N.  C.) 
asserts  that  "the  moving- 
picture  art  can  be  featured  in 
the  rural  districts  with  almost 
the  same  degree  of  success  as 
it  can  be  in  the  cities,  and  the 
wide-open  opportunity  for  the 
country  church  is  to  get  hold 
of  this  very  thing  before  some 
evil  organization  gets  hold 
of  it."  Lessons  like  these  to 
be  learned  from  the  pictures 
of  various  incidents  in  the  Life 
of  Christ  "should  daily  be 
taught  where  their  opposite 
is  thrown  before  an  eager 
throng.       If     pictures     speak 

louder  than  words,  and  the  Church  feels  it  her  duty  to  control 
words,  why  not  control  pictures?" 

But  The  Presbyterian  holds  its  hands  up  in  horror  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  screen  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  "what 
might  have  been  of  some  use  has  been  made  to  contribute  to 
corruption  rather  than  purification,  to  defilement  rather  than 
pure  amusement.  The  instruction  feature  has  been  largely 
perverted."  In  the  effort  to  introduce  the  moving  pictures  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  "an  ancient  weakness  is  repeated." 
Wherever  substitution  is  attempted,  as  in  "the  picture  for  the 
sermon  and  the  song  on  the  screen  for  the  hymn-book,"  there 
is  a  "slump  into  weak  spirituality."  The  reason,  we  are  told, 
is  not  far  to  see.     It  is  because — 

"The  human  mind  is  rational  and  moral,  and  the  effective 
appeal  in  spiritual  things  must  be  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience.     The  appeal  of  the  movie  is  to  senses  and  emotions. 

"Had  this  agency  been  as  effective  as  its  friends  believed, 
doubtless  God  would  have  chosen  it  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch 
as  God  rejected  this  agency  and  chose  the  rational  and  moral 
appeal  through  a  consecrated  personality,  the  Church  and  all 
men  would  do  well  to  adhere  to  God's  arrangements.  May 
God  keep  the  Church  in  these  days  of  confusion  and  deliver  her 
from  the  man  who  would  exploit  her  for  secular  and  financial 
purposes." 


JAPANESE   CHRISTIANS   FOR   PEACE 


K 


PAUL  IN  PRISON. 

From  "  Along  the  Years  from  Yesterday,"  a  religious  film  made  for 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


|ECURRENT  ANTI-JAPANESE  misunderstandings  and 
disturbances  on  our  Western  coast  and  the  frequently 
exprest  fear  of  war  with  Japan  make  all  the  more  in- 
teresting to  Christians  in  America  a  message  of  peace  and  cheer 
from  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Japan  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  America.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Federation  a  keen  interest  was  exhibited  in  Christian 
internationalism,  says  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian). 

The  resolutions  deplore  that 
"there  still  remain  unsolved 
many  misunderstandings  and 
doubts  and  suspicions  between 
the  people  of  the  world,"  and 
assert  that  the  Japanese  Chris- 
tians desire  to  help  in  dissolv- 
ing these  misunderstandings 
and  "to  make  Japan  a  defender 
of  international  justice  and  a 
nation  contributing  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Disapproval  of  many 
of  the  policies  carried  out  by 
Japan  in  Korea  is  exprest,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  China 
has  hitherto  not  been  quite 
open  and  impartial.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  influences 
now  at  work  will  culminate  in 
better  understanding  and  more 
neighborly  friendship  between 
these  two  great  nations.  As  The 
Herald  quotes  the  resolution: 

"Among  European  and 
American  people  there  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  we  are 
clinging  to  militaristic  and  ag- 
gressive principles  and  that  we 
are  thus  a  second  Germany. 
We  deeply  regret  this.  In 
every  nation  there  are  those 
who  admire  militarism,  and  to 
this  Japan  is  no  exception. 
But  we  unquestionably  believe 
that  both  our  national  policy 
and  the  desire  of  the  majority 
of  our  people  are  always  for  peace  and  without  ambition  to  in- 
vade and  possess  the  territory  of  others.  It  is  our  aim  to  lead 
our  people  to  the  absolute  rejection  of  militarism  and  to  help 
bring  about  a  world-peace  that  will  endure  forever. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  us  that,  at  a  time  when  the  neces- 
sity for  mutual  understanding  and  trust  and  friendship  among 
the  nations  is  most  vital,  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  es- 
tablished. We  Christians  in  this  land  believe  that  we  are  richest 
in  international  ideas  and  have  the  clearest  understandings  of 
the  great  principle  of  world-brotherhood.  Our  religion  has  done 
this  for  us,  and  so  at  this  great  time  it  is  our  ambition  that  our 
whole  people  shall  be  permeated  with  this  grand  desire." 

These  resolutions  are  the  more  important,  The  Herald  notes 
editorially,  because  the  Christian  body  in  Japan,  while  numeri- 
cally small,  "is  becoming  increasingly  influential,  numbering 
many  of  the  educated  and  the  official  classes  and  steadily  gaining 
in  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  governing  Powers."  This 
paper  is  gratified  to  find  "even  in  that  oriental  nation  a  'remnant 
of  God's  people' planning  to  unite  their  power  and  their  influence 
with  the  Christian  forces  of  other  lands  throughout  the  world  to 
compel  a  finer  Christian  attitude  and  more  Christlike  inter- 
nationalism from  the  sordid  forces  of  commercial  and  diplomatic 
statesmanship  which  heretofore  have  always  had  the  controlling 
hand  in  the  affairs  of  nations." 
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RESURRECTING    THE   1MERCHURCH 
MOVEMENT 

FOLLOWING    FAILURE   of  its  financial  effort    and   the 
if  adverse  criticism,  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment hi  I  and  is  solvent,  according  to  a 
announcement  from  I    •        Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Chicago, 
ommittee  of  fifteen  appointed    to   eff< 
More  than  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  into  the  or- 
,m   by   the  denominations  which  undertook   to  under- 
wril             iriginal  campaign  for  $100,000,000,  w<  ild;  and 
-  due  will  provide  sufficient  fund-  to  pay  all  debts  incurred 
inization  an                the  budget  of  the  new  bpdy 
' .(iiuary   1.     Plans  hav«              made  for  a  series  of  con- 

mcil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 

i,  the  Homo  and  Foreign  V  Councils,  the  women's 

ards,  and  various  other  interdenomina- 

s,  and  it  i>  hoped  by  the  committee  to  reestablish 

the  Movement  on  a  permanent  basis.     The  final  report  of  the 

ion  committee  will  depend  upon  tin-  outcome r>f  these 

arrangements    contemplate    the    completion 

;u  by  the  Movement  ami  not  finished  before 

thai  th«    \  ss  of  information  thus  to  be 

lined  may  he  placed  at  the  service  of  the  various  churc 

rarily  the  Home  Missions  Council,  representing  the  boards 

nominations,  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference 

have  1"  d  to  take  charge  of  this  work.     The  announce- 

the    Movement     is  not.  lio\\< 
i     with     unmixed     pleasure.      Tfu      Watchman-Examiner 
believes    that    •"the    payment    of   the   underwritings 
by  -  nominations  will  work  greal    hardship,"  and 

explains: 

"In  a  word,  the  burden  of  the  debt  of  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment has  now  been  transferred  to  the  denominational  organiza- 
d  it  is  resting  with  crushing  weight  upon  some  of  them. 
This  monej   i-  hard  to  paj   because  it  i-  something  like  paying 
(  dead  horse  which  was  not   worth  much  even  when  it   was 
ali. 

••  We  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  Baptists, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  paying  this  money  i-  the 
bitterest  pill  the  Baptist  denomination  ha-  ever  had  to  -wallow. 
Our  advice  to  the  officials  of  our  own  denomination  and  to  the 
officials  of  all  of  thi  ••  -'  of  the  denominations  i>  to  do  the  dis- 
able  thing  at    mice  and    l«e  done   with   it 

"We  hope  thai  these  conferences  will  soon  he  held,  for  other- 
will  want   to  organize  a  new   interdenominational 
ncy  for  consen  ing  the  results  of  tin-  [nterchurch  Mom  ment. 
\\.  ha  Perhaps  we  could  Bpare 

that  we  already  have  without  much  loss." 

es  that  Th(   Presbyterian 
anization  plan  under  tin   head,  "Interchurch 
irary  a-  -a\  bag: 

U  .  er  the  authority  for  this  report,  but 

if  it  i-  true. 'then  the  presumption  it  exhibits  is  amazing.     After 

18,000,000  withoul  giving  any  returns 

fur  •  r  it  ha-  1><  <  a  openly   and   emphatically   repudiated 

Church,  for  it  '  jolvenl  indicates  thai  its 

ntellig*  nee  d<  parted,  or   English   has 

i1    1"    an   actual   fact    that    thi-' 

$1,000,000   to   the 

th<     Pi  rian  Church  Bhould  lie  released  from 

'xxi   under   which    i1    is   now    chafing.     This 

for  mana.  should  be  avoided 

•    a." 

observes:     "It 

does  t  lo1  find  much  of  the 

relit  ailed  'religious'  journal."     Ricfi   and 

fruitful  ted    by   thi     [nterchurch   World 

'  -ative  enterprise,    saj  -    Tfu 

I '       plee  .    hut    tiot    leadership,   nor   \ 

much  in  thi  ..-•  n<  •  -  thai  have  been  con- 


structively  good  in  spite  of  much  discouragement.  However, 
"the  conferences  that  are  planned  for  October  and  November 
ought  to  he  verj  valuable  to  all  the  croups  interested  and  to  the 
Church  at  large."  Finally,  this  paper  declares  it  to  be  en- 
couraging that  — 

"We  are  perhaps  nearer  to  a  solidly  constructed  and  hopeful 
form  o(  leadership  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  interde- 
nominational relations.  Bishop  Nicholson's  committee  has 
a  very  serious  and  important  mission  to  accomplish.  Only  the 
beginnings  o\'  suggestion  have  yet  been  made.  Any  gesture  of 
authority  or  self-constituted  Leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Interchurch  interpreters  would  he  disingenuous  and  resented 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  momenl  for  humble  and  sacrificial  assess- 
ment of  the  fads.  Some  new  and  valuable  members  have  been 
added  to  the  committee.  Their  further  action,  and  the  results 
of  the  contemplated  conferences,  w  ill  lie  awaited  with  the  deepesl 
solicitude." 


OUR   -AJORAL   SLUMP 

*  s  THE  DIREST  RESULT  OF  WAR,  humanity  is  now 
/-\  registering  the  greatest  crime  Tecord  since  the  French 
-^-  -*-  Revolution,  asserts  Tht  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodisl  .  which  look-  with  sober  thoughl  on  the  "reprobate" 
condition  of  the  world,  hut  hopes  that  Christianity  will  awaken 
in  time  to  withstand  the  peril.  Now  "the  moral  sense  seems 
shaken";  our  perception  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  becomes  dull,  and  "conscience  appears  to  be  deadened 
l.\  an  opiate  that  produce-  a  pathetic  coma."  All  the  laws  of  the 
deealog  are  being  constantly  flouted  with  "shocking  boldness," 
and  the  tabulation  of  figures  covering  moral  breakdown  is  so 
incredibly  astounding  that  "some  men  refuse  to  believe  that 
condition-  are  as  serious  a.-  -octal  students  report  them."  A 
glance  abroad  shows  that  "in  Europe  the  restraints  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  have  slipl  tint  A  men  who  \isit  those  countries  are 
amazed  at  the  boldness  of  deceit,  theft,  lying,  profanity,  infi- 
delity, tin  disregard  for  human  life.  Virtue  and  chastity  are 
violated  with  impunity."  The  situation  should  be  accepted  as 
a  challenge  to  the  Church,  we  are  told,  and  while  we  watch  a 
Steady  stream  of  millions  entering  and  leaving  our  jails,  work- 
houses, ami  prisons,  there  i-  no  greal  reason  that  we  should 
deprecate  the  situation  as  if  there  were  no  power  to  relieve  the 
stress.  But  we  must  face  fact-.  Looking  over  the  prison 
records  for  recent  year-  in  our  own  country,  the  Methodist 
editor  -i  es  that — 

"During  the  year  1910  there  wei»  179,789  persons  behind 
prison-bars,  124,424  being  women  and  '_'1>7  1  being  juvenile 
offenders.  Over  6,000  of  these  wen-  for  life,  while  23,449  were 
tor  less  than  one  year,  and  over  L'T.otin  were  indeterminate. 
Hut  note  the  contrast  for  the  year  1916,  for  these  figures  apply 
to  America.  Reports  are  thai  there  were  enrolled  in  L15  reform 
schools  61,095  1m>vs  and  girls.  In  -i\  years  the  number  has 
almost    doubled.      Hut    four  year-  have   passed   since   that    time. 

The  war  ha-  closed  and  the  loosening  up  ha-  been  more  deadly 
than  any  one  could  dream.  The  courts  of  domestic  relations 
in  all  our  large  cities  have  a  docket  that  no  single  judge  could 
handle.  Substations  have  had  to  be  created  and  departments 
formed  to  dispatch  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  business, 
while  juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  over  200  per  cent. 

"What  is  the  significance  of  thi-  -lump  of  the  moral  forces  of 
humanity!  It  means  opportunity  for  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Man  can  not  remain  on  the  low  level  of  the 
physical  life.  The  crass  impulses  that  give  expression  to  the 
brute  and  the  beasl  in  him  do  not  remain  in  control.  The  moral 
tide  may  go  out  and  leave  broad  Btretches  of  the  beach  exposed 
to  the  burning  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Hut  in  time  it  will 
return  from  the  fathomless  depths  with  a  freshness  and  a  power 
that  can  not  he  resisted 

"Moral  force,  moral  power,  is  like  the  hunger  of  the  soul. 
It  can  turn  a  man  into  a  raving  beast;  it  can  transform  hint 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Some  day,  it  is-  our  faith,  that  man's 
moral  -in--  will  tighten  up,  will  right  Itself,  will  assert  itself. 
Then  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  ready,  for  then  God 
will  begin  his  great  ingathering." 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ — It  is  durable  —  —  — 
2 — It  is  speedy  —  —  — 
3 — It  does  beautiful  Worl\ 
4 — It   is  noiseless      —     — 


HHREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
JL   above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.     But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years !      And  to  the  list  of  users ! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253     BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet-"THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS" 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


OK  the  three  prizes  awarded  through 
the  agency  of  Poetry  (.Chicago)  the 
me    to    which    all    the   world    is   open   is 
to    Miss    Malay    and     reprinted 
from    its    Ootober    number.     The 
contains  the  poem  of  Wal- 
s,  awarded   the  pri.  •         1200, 
ihgible  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sta1 
uul  the  poem  winning  the  prize  offend  by 
Mr-.  Edgar  Spi  y«  r  for  good  work  by  a  young 
The  winner  of  tin.'  last   is  Maurice 
an,  of  <  'In. 

Till    BEANSTALK 

By    BOKA    -I.    \  :v  ;  \  l    Mil  LAY 

Ho,  Giantl    This  is  i: 

I  have  built  dm  a  beanstalk  Into  your  skj  ! 

La — but  It'a  Ion. In.  up  -ii  bigb! 

Is  how  I  came — l  put 
There  mj  lmee,%ere  mj  f <  »< » t 
I'p  au<l  up  from  shoot 

And  the  Mi— i<1  beanstalk  thinning 
Like  the  mischief  all  the  time. 
Till  it  took  me  rocking,  spinning, 
In  a  ili//y.  sunny  eta 
Making  angles  with  the  runt. 

Far  ami  out  above  tin  cackle 

< if  tin  eit>   I  was  born  in; 

Till  the  little  dirty  eit>  . 

In  tin  light  -i>  sheer  ami  sunny, 
Shone  a-  da/./lim:  bright  ami  pretty 
\-  tin-  mi. in  \  that  you  Bnd 
In  a  dream  of  finding  money — 

a  «rlndl     What  a  morning! — 
Till  the  tiny,  shin}  city. 
When  l  -hoi  a  glance  belon 
Shaken  with  a  giddy  laughter 
sick  and  bllasfullj  afraid, 
\n  ai  a  dewdrop  <>n  a  blade, 

;  a  pair  of  moment-  after 
V.     •       .    whirling  guess  I  ma«le; 
Ami  tin-  wind  was  like  a  whip 
Ci  re, 

Ami  mj  hair  stood  oul  behind, 
Ami  m>   •  ■    full  of  U 

\\  '..l  cold, 

Ma  ban  they  could  hold: 

:  w  a-  blon  big 

b  were  in  a  row. 
Dry  ami  grinning 

•  I  I  filt  my  foot  -lip 

-ai<lii  •!  the  w  unl  ami  whim  •! 
.  I  dutchi  .lk  ami  Jabbered 

'..it  Mind — 
wind     what  a  wind! 

N  Qt, 

■  if  of  a  cupboard. 
I  i  -  -I'm 

\  builder  h  if; 

my  ira<le — 
I  a  shelf, 

Don't  know  ! 

•>rv  pliant — 
La.  »hat  a  climb! 

■   ■       paign  I  ighl  the 

truth  t  li— 

■I  bnprt 

pointed  a  ■;»■  from   ui 

words  and  I  "int.-  it ; 

THE  MEETING 

By  Lai  I 

Faces  of  blank  decorum,  and  t.al'l  In  ads. 

And  the  drone  of  a  rotceaaylng  what  none  fl<  nies: 

Words  like  cobwebs,  m  Irn  d  by  a  bn  ath 

Loosely  hanging,  gray  in  an  mwwept  corner 


Thoughts  belonging  to  nobody,  like  old  coats 
Cheaply  borrowed  out  of  a  dead  man's  wardrobe. 

Over  his  spectacles  looks  the  Chairman,   blandh 
mi.  exacting  attention,  nodding  approval. 

I  look  on  the  tloor.  and  ponder  tin-  shaven  planks — 
Tall  trees  once,  tossing  aloft  in  lite  wild  air. 

1   watch  the  sun  that  falls  upon  oaken  carvings, 
A  gentle  beam  from  millions  of  miles  away: 

Hands  and  a  chisel  carved  them — at  night  the  lips 
(if  tin-  carver   blew   the  dust   from  his   work  and 
smiled. 

The  chairs,  so  silent  under  the  ponderous  flesh — 
Pleasure  shaped  them  out  of  a  brain's  designing. 

The  brass  of  the  chandelier,  the  molten  metal   • 
Streamed  in  tin-  mold,  conspired  to  friendly  uses. 

I  feel  the  spring  of  the  trees  and  their  old  rejoicing, 
The  touch  of  the  warmth  of  hands  that   felt  for 
beauty. 

Near  and  neighborly  are  these  shapes  about  me. 
Taking  the  light  sweetly  and  saying  nothing. 

Why  is  a  voice,  the  only  human  assertion. 
Farther  away  than  the  suns  of  the  astronomers? 


The  Irish  poet  taken  up  his  abode  among 
tis  reveals  here  in  77m-  New  Republic  (New 
Fork)  thai  sensitiveness  to  the  conditions 
of  primitive  life  that  he  showed  in  dealing 
with  the  tinkers  and  minstrels  of  his  native 
Ireland: 

VN   INDIAN  SHOWING   FEATS 

Hv    PADRAJC    <  'ol. i  M 

The  OUlCkneSS  that  he  won  in  the  death-chase 
Out  on  the  plains  five  hundred  moons  ago: 
The  hardness  wrought  with  hungers,  and  the  skill 
That  notched  thai  hardness,  arrow   to  thai   bow: 

lb   -how-  them  these,  while  these  depart  from  him 
lake  warriors  softly  -hod.  with  bodies  bent: 
They  pass  the  mesa  bluff;   around  it  howl 
I'll,   coyotes  in  long,  lonely  discontent. 


It  shows  that  England   is  not  the  con- 
lirined  enemy  of  Ireland  when   The  Outlook 

'London)    publishes    this    strong    appeal. 
Patriotic  verse  is  sometimes  real  poetry: 

TO   MY   COUNTRY 
Hv  A.ONXS  Stirling   Paterbon 

Ireland!      Beloved    Isle,  what  aileth  thee? 

\\  hat   foreign   Influence   hath   crept   within    thy 
-bores 

And  poisoned  thee 

\mi  tarnished  unity 
And  court  i>  ho-piiaiii  j  within  thy  doors 
Ami  I.  ri  thee  surging  Like  an  angrj  sea? 

\\  hat  aihih  thee? 

Inland'       KeloNed   l-le.   wake  from   thj    dream. 
Such  garb  doth  ill  become  a  land  so  fair; 

RI  .    ha  be  i h.'.  steps, 
Thou  haat  no  debts 
i ..  plaj  en  In  -•>  foul  a  game. 

I   home  of  heroi-,  crow  ned    wilh   laurels  rare. 

\\ ;.!  ■   from  1  by  dream ' 

In  land!      Fair  home  of  eloquence  and  grace, 
When   beauty  thrives  unaided  by  pretense, 
Upheave  the  foreign  yoke. 

Whose  weeds  have  tried   to  choke 

Thj  charm,  thy  loyalty,  thy  love,  thj  peace, 
And  steal  from   Iri-li  heart!    their  common  sense. 
Inland  awake' 


"(!.  S.  B."  turns  from  his  study  of 
country  types  to  inculcate  lessons  in  morals 
from  legends  of  a  Chinese  poet.  As  usual, 
the  Conning  Tower  of  the  New  York 
Tribune   is   the  purveyor: 

LESSONS  FROM  LI-PO 

By  G.  S.  B. 

In  China,  centuries  ago, 

There  lived  a  poet  named  Li-Po, 

Who,  when  well  primed  with  Chinese  wine, 

"Wrote  verses  that  were  judged  divine. 

"The  Banished  Angel"  was  the  name 
By  which  Li-Po  was  known  to  fame 
(Tho  Chinese  aro  more  flattering,  far, 
Than  Occidental  peoples  are  I) 

At  night  Li-Po  just  loved  to  float 
In  a  fantastic  Chinese  boat, 
And  make  a  complicated  din 
Upon  a  Chinese  mandolin. 

The  moonglade  on  the  Hoang-ho 
Gave  keen  enjoyment  to  Li-Po, 
And  many  quatrains  he'd  indite 
Expressive  of  his  deep  delight. 

Alas,  fair  Luna  proved  his  fate, 

So  Chinese  works  of  reference  state; 

To  kiss  her  imago  in  tho  wave, 

He  loaned — and  found  a  watery  grave! 

Ye  hards,  these  morals  briefly  note: 
Eschew  the  cup  and  trim  the  boat; 
And  treat  romance  with  circumspection- 
And,  oh,  steer  clear  of  all  reflection. 

"Between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  tho 
other  struggling  to  be  born,"  so  Matthew 
Arnold  once  imaged  one  of  his  religious 
doubters  in  the  mid-season  of  the  last, 
century.  It  is  civic  life  that  troubles  men's 
minds  to-day,  and  The  New  Witness  (Lon- 
don) presents  the  vision  of  these  mute 
witnesses  of  the  struggle: 

OLD   HOUSES:    MARBLE  ARCH 
By  Adrian  Bury 
Silent  they  stand  and  proudly  desolate. 

Brooding  upon  the  pomps  of  yesterday, 
That  quiet  time  when  Church  and  King  and  Stato 

Over  the  hearts  of  men  held  certain  sway; 
Before  the  dignity  of  life  was  lost 

And  time  meant  more  than  money  in  men's  eyes. 
When  courtesy  was  worth  the  moment's  cost. 

Ami  lienor  an  unputehasablc  prize: 
Now  from  all  sides  the  motor-juggernaut 

Shatters  (he  beauty  of  the  twilit  peace. 
Electric  signs  upon  the  brain  are  wrought. 

And  crowds  about   the  cinemas  increase; 
While  in  i  he  park,  fierce  men  with  bleary  eyes 

Stutter  of  blood,  revolt,  and  liberties. 

In  addition  to  last  week's  quotations 
from  Mr.  Robinson's  volume,  "The  Three 
Taverns,  we  select  I  his: 

THE  RAT 

II v   Edwin  ARLINGTON  RoniNSON 
As  often  as  he  let  himself  be  seen 
We  pitied  him,  or  scorned  him,  or  deplored 
Tim  inscrutable  profusion  of  the  Herd 
Who  shaped  as  one  of  us  a,  thing  so  mean — 
Who  made  him  human  when  he  might  have  been 
A  rat,  ami  BO  been  wholly  in  accord 
With  any  other  creature  we  abhorred 
As  always  useless  and  not  alwa.\s  clean. 

Now  ho  is  hiding  all  alone  somewhere, 
And  in  a  final  hole  not  ready  then; 
Por  now  he  is  among  those  over  there 
Who  are  not  coming  back  to  us  again. 
And  wo  who  do  the  fiction  of  our  share 
Say  less  of  rats  and  rather  more  of  men. 


Hi 
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Home  Duties 


No  one  appreciates  the  auto- 
matic hot  water  service  of  the 
Humphrey  more  than  the  housewife. 
It  is  she  who  realizes,  many  times  a  day, 
the  exasperations  of  an  insufficient  hot 
water  supply.  To  her,  having  a  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  in  the  base- 
ment means  a  wonderful  saving  in  time  and 
bother,  for  dishwashing,  house  cleaning,  the 
laundry  and  the  numerous  other  times  she 
must  have  hot  water. 

But  the  Humphrey  gives  to  all  an  eco- 
nomical, unlimited  supply  of  fresh  hot  wateT 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

If  your  IVome  is  equipped  with  a 
Humphrey,  any  time  you  open  a  faucet 
you  can  enjoy  an  endless  stream  of  fresh, 
steaming  water.  Big  gas  burners  light  auto- 
matically when  faucet  is  opened.  Fresh 
water  is  heated  on  the  run  and  hurried  to 
you.  As  long  as  faucet  is  open  hot  water 
runs  at  a  uniform  temperature     Your  hot 


Made  Easier 

water  is  unlimited.     It  is  not 
stale,  reheated  tank  water. 

When  faucet  is  closed  gas  is  shut  off 
instantly.  Only  water  used  at  the  time  is 
heated.     Expense  stops  automatically. 

This  is  the  delightful  comfort  you  can 
have  from  the  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater,  365  days  each  year,  at  a 
negligible  cost. 

When  you  decide  to  discard  the  expen- 
sive, limited  service  of  your  present  hot 
water  supply,  investigate  the  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.  In  depend- 
able materials  and  appearance,  the 
Humphrey  is  without  a  parallel. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  company  for 
particulars  and  write  for  our  free  book, 
u  Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service ." 

Address  Dept.  A 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 

Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater. 


in 


PROBLEMS  ■  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  Till    LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed t for  School  use 


THE   LABOR   PROBLEM 


AX  AMUSING  OLD  CHRONICLE,  dating  from  Crom- 
L-\  w«'H's  time  and  enlivened  with  marvelous  spelling,  in- 
X  JL  forms  us  thai  one  day  in  the  year  1535  a  crowd  of 
English  shoemakers  sat  on  a  bill  outside  Wisbech,  waiting  while 
tlicir  committee  in  the  town  dickered  with  the  master  shoe- 
makers about  wages.  Too  low  by  far  the  wages  had  been. 
Growled  the  fellows  on  the  hilltop,  "There  shall  cone  come  into 
town  to  Berve  for  thai  wages  within  a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day.  but  we  woll  have  an  harme  or  a  legge  of  hym,  except  they 
wull  take  an  othe,  as  we  have  doon." 

By  thi<  we  see  that  the  problem  of  labor  is  a  very  old  problem. 

Away  back  in  1535,  behold,  a  full-blown  strike,  with  its-  demand 

•ay.  its  \tt\\  of  fealty  to  the  union,  its  threats  against 

strike-breakers,  its  faith  in  violence-  precisely  the  sort  of  thing 

■   has  been  going  on,  lure  and  there,  ever  since!      If  modern 

trades-unionism    works    upon    a    grander    scale    (the   Wisbech 

strikers  numbered  only  twenty-one)  it  is  by  no  means  certain 

I    it    has   improved   its  effectiveness,  for  to-day  a  union  is 

sometimes  controlled  by  quite  the  wrong  type  of  leader. 

In  his  admirable  new  boqk,  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  Prof. 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  tells  us 
that  "once  a  labor-union  is  in  smooth  water,  with  a  loyal  dues- 
paying   membership   willing  to    maintain   salaried  officials,   the 
leader  of  it >.  Btorm-and-stress  period  is  often  succeeded  by  the 
canny  schemer  who  prefers  a  salary  to  a  wage.      Altho  willing 
to  <ell   out    his  fellows   to   their  political  enemies — as  from   the 
Mulliall  lobby  investigation  we  know  that   thousands  of  union 
officials  actually  did  — he  is   pat   with  the  talk  and  pose  of  class 
loyalty.      II is    tirst    concern    is   by   fair   means   or   foul   to   keep 
himself  in   office.     Thanks  to  his  methods,   labor-hall   contests 
u  times  worse  then  the  politics  of  the  lowest  slum  wards. 
ile  voicing  roundly  labor  sentiments  and  getting  what   lie 
can  for  his  constituents,   lie  is  too  shrewd  to  risk  his  job  by 
icking   a    formidable    abuse    or   calling   a    hazardous    strike 
Ue  i^  driven   to  it.      His  counsels  of  narrow  self-interest, 
hill  his  people  to  the  cause  of  labor:    so  that   when  his  ilk  con- 
trol  a  labor  organization  'the  fighl   is  out  of  it.'     By  the  fiery 

Pni  rho    rouse   and    organize    unskilled    labor,    such    union 

•  fHcials  are  styled  'labor  '/rafter-.'" 

Moreover,  it  appears  thai  time  has  nol  greatly  improved  the 

politician    with   whom   labor  must  deal   in   its  efforts   to 

ire  beneficial  legislation.     "When  wage-earners  are  enfran- 
sed  or  organize  themselves,"  remarks  Professor  Ross,  "polit- 
ical parties  officered  and  run  by  the  propertied  class  vie  with 
'i  other  in  wooing  them.     Whether  the\  shall  gain  anything 
from    this    competition    depends   upon   their    intelligence.     The 
polil  run    their    man    as     the    'log-Cabin'    candidate,    court 

tor  with  genial  band-shaking  and   barbecue,  appease  labor 

■i  political  jobs,  scatter  promises  they  do  not  intend 

fulfil,    giv<    their  policies  a  labor  Savor  (high  tariff  as  the 

'profo  of   American   workingmen'),   pass  measures  which 

know   the   courts   will   annul   as   unconstitutional,    throw 

labor  a  'initial  benefits  while  at    the  same 

roviding  capitalists  with  new   benefits  along  other  lines. 
(Jin  !  this  does  not  avail  is  it  n<  for  the  party 

to  lend  ealizing  a  working-class  program." 

■  i'-  in  'he  worlringman  a  sense  of  grim  oppres- 
sion.    "The  dime.  ii  old-time   slavery  and   present- 

•  •:-..  -I    Eugene  V.    Deb-  m   Panueil   Hall, 

"The  old-tii  worth  $1,500  a  head,  but 

.  duffers  down  m  the  floor  aren't   worth  fifty  cent-  a 

car-load!"     And  on  the  Lowei  de  of  New  York  City,  anj 

-v ill  heat  ran tiic/  about  "slavery," 

loited,"  and  urging  them  to  0"\  i  r- 

tst  th<  ir  emplo     i       eize  the 

mil'  .in  thi  in  1  hem  ■ 

■  rtremelj    wild  and  rabid  talk,  but  back  of 

■■  <\  grievances,     Only  a  few  years  ago, 

oformed  by  Lauck  and  Sydi  nstrick  r,  the  authors  of 

Labor  in  American  Industry,"  "Fully  one-fourth 

of  the  aduh  ,,.  in  the  principal  industries  and  trades 

-  than  $400   one-half  less 

1600,  four-fil  -   than  $800,  and  It  ss  than  one-tenth 

^l.'MMi  a  year."     Reporting  on  cases  it  had 

dt  with.  for  lm|  the  ( Conditions 


of  the  Poor  declared,  "The  result  of  the  low  wage,  insufficient 
to  supply  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  necessary  to  healthful 
existence,  undoubtedly  meant  that  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  exposed  to  diseases  that  especially  prey  on 
underfed,  poorly  clothed,  and  badly  housed  people;  tuberculosis 
cut  short  the  lives  of  40  per  cent,  of  these  men." 

Waives  have  risen  enormously  since  then.  It  is  doubful  if  they 
will  ever  again  drop  to  the  old  level.  Meanwhile,  the  hours  of 
labor  have  shortened  very  generally.  As  Lauck  and  Syden- 
stricker  remind  us,  "The  judgment  of  American  society  as  to 
the  length  of  the  work  day  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  all 
States  of  the  Uniou,  besides  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
exception  of  six,  have  some  sort  of  legislation  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor.  Oregon  in  its  law  of  1913  declared  that  'no  person 
shall  be  hired  nor  permitted  to  work  for  wages,  under  any  con- 
dition or  terms,  for  longer  hours  or  days  of  service  than  is  con- 
sistent with  his  health  and  physical  well-being  and  ability  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  his  increasing  usefulness  as  a 
healthy  and  intelligent  citizen.'" 

Still,  the  workingman's  sense  of  grim  oppression  seems  rather 
to  have  incroased,  and  for  this  you  will  find  here  and  there  a 
good  enough  reason.  Certain  old  abuses  become  more  ami 
more  obnoxious  as  time  goes  on — for  example,  the  sort  of  thing 
Professor  Koss  complains  of  when  he  observes  that  "The  appear- 
ance1 of  very  large  employers  in  places  remote  from  the  centers 
of  population,  monopolizing  employment  of  a  certain  kind  or 
within  a  certain  district,  as  also  the  more  and  more  cunningly 
concerted  action  of  employers,  through  their  associations,  are 
creating  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  a  half-feudal  depen- 
dence of  the  wage-earner.  Workmen  are  herded  together  in 
company  towns,  lodged  in  company  houses,  forced  to  trade  at 
company  stores,  paid  in  company  money,  and  hampered  in  their 
comings,  goings,  and  meetings  by  armed  company  underlines. 
In  some  cases  even  churches  and  schools  are  built  and  con- 
trolled by  the  company.  Moreover,  a  hundred  lumber  com- 
panies united  in  an  association  may  confront  the  applicant  for 
labor  with  a  printed  form  to  sign,  in  which  ho  declares  that  he 
is  competent  to  do  the  work  required  and  is  familiar  with  all 
its  duties,  and  furthermore  requests  his  previous  employers  to 
furnish  the  company  information  as  to  his  character  and  record. 
This  means  that  as  condition  of  obtaining  employment  the  appli- 
cant must  waive  his  right  to  sue  under  the  law  for  injuries  received 
in  the  course  of  his  work  and  to  sue  under  the  law  for  defamation 
of  character." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  conditions  such  as  those  just 
described  are  extreme  instances,  yet  they  exist  in  rare  cases,  and 
their  existence  seems  to  the  workingman  a  proof  of  what  he 
calls  "slavery."  Then  why,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  does  lie  no1 
siep  out  of  the  working-class  and  become  an  employer?  With 
economy,  may  he  nol  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  set  up  as  a 
capitalist  in  a  small  way  and  let  his  business  grow  until  he, 
in  his  turn,  is  on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  power?  Once  in 
the  world  this  was  possible.  To-day,  with  industry  dependent 
upon  costly  "plants"  filled  with  costly  machines,  practically  no 
chance  remains  for  the  workingman  to  start  in  "on  his  own." 
As  Adams  and  Sunnier  observe  in  "Labor  Problems,"  "For  the 
masses,  indeed,  it  is  true,  and  increasingly  true,  that  once  a  wage- 
earner  always  a  wage-earner.     This  permanency  of  siatus  makes 

the  labor  problem  in  one  respect  a  class  simple.  The  laborer 
feels  that  he  is  permanently  held  within  a  class  whose  interests 
.in.   in   part,  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  employers  with  whom 

he  bargains  and  higgles  over  wages.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, too.  industry  becomes  more  highly  capitalized  as  time 
parses,  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  industrial 
independence.  Whatever  the  explanation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  \':n-i  thai  the  ultimate  control  of  industry  is  passing 
into  relatively  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  with  the  result  that  the 

power  and  wealth  of  the  few  who  do  reach  the  top  are  so  enor- 
mously swelled  that  they  would  threaten—  if  misused — the 
purity  and  stability  of  the  government  itself.  The  labor  prob- 
lem is  thus  intensified  by  a  grave  social  problem,  arising  from 
the  strikingly  unequal  distribution  of  wealth." 

However,  democracy  permits  agitat  ion.  It  permits  organiza- 
tion.    It    permits   strikes.     It    permits   a   fight   for   new   laws. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


QhecAdvertising  Value  of 


One  of  the  "Sunshine"  Bakeries 

of  the 

LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

where  clean  floors  help  to 

make  clean  Sunshine  Biscuit 

and  Vassar  Chocolates. 


C  LEAN 
FLOORS 


inJLmerican  Business 


"Our  floors  are  clean!" 

What  a  world  of  meaning  in  these 
four  words! 

What  confidence  they  inspire! 

Is  it  a  factory?  Then  surely  the 
output  must  be  clean,  since  even  the 
floors  are  clean. 

Is  it  a  store?  Merchandise,  clerks, 
atmosphere,  even  the  very  selling 
methods  must  be  clean. 

Is  it  a  hotel?  The  suggestion  of 
homelike  comfort  is  a  certain  appeal  to 
the  refined. 

Is  it  an  office  building?  Certainly 
there  could  be  no  more  reliable  assurance 


of  all-around  clean  service  to  tenants. 

Many  business  men  think  they  can 
truthfully  say: 

"Our  floors  are  clean!" 

But  mopping  and  scrubbing  by  hand 
do  not  guarantee  cleanliness.  They 
cannot  be  thorough. 

Thousands  of  business  men,  however, 
can  advertise  their  clean  floors,  for 
the  Finnell  System  of  Power  Scrubbing 
is  a  positive  guarantee  of  cleanliness. 

Look  for  Finnell-scrubbed  floors  and 
you'll  find   really  clean  floors. 

Free  literature  on  request.  Please 
address  Chicago  office. 


AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Finola  Scouring  Powder 
General  Offices:  184  N.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago         Factories:  Hannibal,  Mo. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

ATLANTA  BUFFALO  DENVER  LOS  ANGELES       NEWARK  PHILADELPHIA     SALT  LAKB  CTTT 

BALTIMORE     CHICAGO  DETROIT  LOUISVILLE  NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  8AN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  CINCINNATI      INDIANAPOLIS      MILWAUKEE        NEW  YORK  PROVIDENCB         SEATTLB 

CLEVn.AND       KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS      OMAHA  ST.  LOUIS 

FINNELL  SYSTEM 

OF    POWER   SCRUBBING 


FINNELL       SCRUBBER. 


"CLEAN  FLOORS 

Reflect  Clean  Business 


SCRUBS 

Electrically 


"During  the  heavy  snow  last  winter  our  7j£-ton,  3-year- 
old  Mack  <li<l  not  miss  u  day  hauling  eapaeity  loads  of 
Hour.  This  truek  has  never  had  a  broken  spring."' 
— From  one  letter  of  hundreds  we  should  like  you  to  read. 

The  Mack  specially  designed  springs  are  semi-elliptic,  made  of  silico- 
maoganese  steel.  Both  sets  are  flat  when  loaded.  Ample  spring 
dimensions,  flexible  frame,  and  the  light  unsprung  weight  of  the 
Mark  contribute  to  its  extraordinary  performance  records. 

Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with  18  basic 
Mack  patents,  ba\c  developed  the  motor  truck  the  world  is  talking 
about. 

Capacities  IJ4  to  1V2  tons.   Tractors  to  15  tons. 

Our  lat<*-t  catalogues,  N09.  13  ami  'V).  wili  be  sent  upon  request.  They  contain 
a  detailed  description  of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  have  made  Mack 
supremacy  possible,  together  with  the  complete  specifications  of  every  model. 
Send  lor  them  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


r 


WORLD'S   WOOL  PRODUCTION 


u 


THE    TOTAL  annual    world-production   of    wool    is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,S00,000,000  to  3,000,- 
000,000  pounds,"  says   The  Market  Reporter.     "One 
estimate  divides  the  merino,  crossbred,  and  low  wools  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Merino 869,000,000 

Crossbred 1,135,000,000 

Low  wool 890,000.000 


Total 2,894,000,000 

"Of  the  merino  wools,  more  than  half,  perhaps  60  per  cent., 
is  produced  in  countries  of  the  British  Empire  and  less  than  10  per 
cent.,  in  South  America.  North  America  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  crop  of  merino  wools. 

"Of  the  crossbreds,  South  America  produces  more  than  30  per 
cent,  and  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire  about  40  per  cent. 

"The  low  wools  come  largely  from  Russia,  China,  and  other 
eastern  countries. 

"Some  idea  of  the  relative  production  of  the  various  countries 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  summary  of  the  world's  sheep : 

United  Kingdom 29,000,000 

Other  European  countries 151,000,000 


Total  Europe 180,000,000 

Australasia 103,000.000 

Asia 93,000,000 

North  America 55,000,000 

South  America 96,000,000 

Africa 65,000.000 


Total  world 592,000,000 

In  1895  there  was  an  estimated  total  of  522,000,000  sheep. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

Pounds 

Australasia 742,000,000 

South  America 470,000,000 

North  America 318,000,000 

Europe — 

United  Kingdom 125,000,000 

Russia  in  Europe 320,000,000 

France 65,000,000 

Germany 26,000,000 

Italy      22,000,000 

All  other 240,000,000 


Total 798,000.000 

Asia 273,000,000 

Africa 208,000,000 


World's  total „ 2,S09,000,000 


UNITED  STATES 


Year 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


No.  of 
Sheep 
52,448,000 
53,633,000 
52,362,000 
51,482,000 
49,719,000 
49,956,000 
48,625,000 
47,616,000 
48,603,000 
48,866,000 
48,615,000 


Pro- 
duction. 
Pounds 
321,000,000 
319,000,000 
304,000,000 
296,000,000 
290,000,000 
286,000,000 
288,000,000 
282,000,000 
299,000,000 
314,000,000 


Imports, 
Pounds 
180,000,000 
156,000.000 
238,000,000 
152,000,000 
260,000,000 
413,000,000 
449,000,000 
421,000,000 
454,000,000 
446,000.000 


Total  Pm- 
duclion  and 
Imports, 
Pounds 
501,000,000 
475,000,000 
542,000,000 
448,000,000 
550,000,000 
699,000,000 
737,000.000 
703,000,000 
753.000,000 
760,000,000 


"The  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  has  decreased  by  about 
4,000,000  during  the  last  ten  years.  Imports  of  wool  for  the 
five-year  period  from  1910  to  1914  were  less  than  half  of  the  five- 
year  period  following.  The  total  of  production  and  imports  has 
been  fairly  steady  since  1915.  The  above  table  shows  that  the 
production  of  wool  has  not  increased  in  this  country  during  the 
last  decade. 

ARGENTINA— NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  EXPORTS  OF  WOOL 

Number  Er ports  of 

Year                                                                         of  Sheep  Wool,  Pounds 

1895  74,000.000  

1908                                 67,000,000  387.200,000 

1910    '                                                  332,000,000 

1914                                          43,000,000  258.500,000 

l<)ir>                                                      44.000.000  259.400,000 

1917 '                 45,000,000  298,773,000 

1918 ....  256,613,000 

"Argentina  seems  to  show  a  decrease,  or  at  least  a  stationary 
condition  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States. 

AUSTRALIA— NUMBER    OF    SHEEP,    PRODUCTION    OF    WOOL. 


AND   EXPORTS  TO   UNITED   STATES 


Year 
1910.  .. 
1912... 
1914... 
1916... 
1918... 
1919. .  . 


Number 
of  Sheep 
91,700,000 
92,900,000 
85,100,000 
69,700,000 
79,900.000 
86,700,000 


Pro<luction, 
Pounds 

663,666.000 
711,000,000 
551,000,000 
573,000.000 
652,000,000 


Exports 

u<  U.  S.. 

Pounds 

28,000,000 

1  1.000,000 
29,000.1)00 
115, 000.000 
65.000.000 
46,000.000 


WHAT  WE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

The  record-breaking  proportions  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
1919-20  lend  special  interest  to  the  detailed  returns  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the  year  recently  ended.  The 
following  table,  compiled  therefrom  by  Bradstreet's,  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  leading  articles  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  thirty-seven  articles  enumerated  covering  all  products  whi 
import  value  exceeded  $20,000,000  for  the  twelve  months: 

Imports 

Animals,  live 

Articles  returned 

Art  works 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 

Cocoa ,  crude 

Coffee 

Copper,  crude 

Copper,  manufactured 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton,  manufactured 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  cured 

Fibers,  manufactured 

Fish. 


Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs,  undrest 

Hides  and  skins 

Rubber,  crude 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  and  manufactures . 
Meats  and  dairy  products. 
Oils 


Paper 

Precious  stones 

Seeds 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  manufactures 

Sugar 

Tea. 


Tin,  ore  and  pig 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Tobacco  manufacture:- 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures 

AA'ool,  raw 

AA'ool,  manufactured 

All  imports 5 


1919-20 

1918-19 

$49,136,672 

$40,924,766 

69,150,382 

32.634.281 

30,470.428 

6,947,363 

59.977,601 

17,850,635 

177,969,526 

150,225,186 

72,946,064 

35.953.990 

310,701,872 

143,089.619 

24,902,792 

29,642,979 

65.106,842 

84,931,967 

156,918,719 

37,633,612 

111,874,821 

34,762,723 

38,578,063 

5,883,376 

86,630,841 

103.874,757 

141.389,218 

98,824,770 

38,773,551 

28,058,506 

124,773,197 

68,234,657 

103,772,044 

37.965.713 

376,892,462 

1  I9.28V.VU 

280,358.788 

161,837.031 

37,423,289 

24,306,839 

40,327,091 

15,423,184 

42,424,105 

60.445,083 

195,141,567 

144.621,251 

63,407,279 

46,551,731 

114,019,472 

52.367.057 

113,032,112 

35,212.06  1 

454,573,638 

217.517.481 

87,728,181 

20,349.198 

6S8, 127,380 

309.-103.31  I 

25,800.742 

24.390.722 

92,799,236 

73.559.53  1 

78,164,290 

66,320.680 

13,274,307 

9,983,622 

46,569,851 

33,687,305 

157.367,368 

02.289.532 

212,848,568 

224,114,983 

43.537.552 

13,279,481 

238,621,668 

3,095,720,06s 

The  leading  items  of  export  trade  in  the  past  two  fiscal  years 
are  presented  in  the  following  table: 


Exports 
Agricultural  implements. 

Animals 

Breadstuffs 

Automobiles 

Cars . 


Chemicals  and  dyes  .... 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous 

Coal,  bunker 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

Electric  machinery 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  manufactures  of. 
Fish. 


Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs  and  skins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hops 

Rubber  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 

Leather 

Shoes 

Meats  and  dairy  products 

Naval  stores 

Oil  cake 

Oil,  mineral 

Oil,  vegetable 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Paraffin 

Photographic  goods 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spirits  and  wines 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

AA'ool  manufactures 

Zinc  manufactures 

All  exports 7 


1919-20 

$36,724,902 
19,291,197 

808.471.226 

233.252,376 
53,111,368 

159,009,927 
40,667,538 

132,299,978 
58,245,950 

381,707,502 

361.036,786 
87,208,413 
2S,215,657 
32,925,408 
28,720.545 
42,178,071 

118,326,019 
3S.883.007 
25,906,021 
17.716.222 
00.226.716 

032.075.SC,i; 

100.772.357 
78,064,947 

771,006,760 
36,504,797 
30,611,141 

426,497,067 
96,225,582 
73,717,425 
31,403.933 
23.707.310 
26,945,293 
30,224,313 

131,771,308 

271.0  1O.SSS 
51.551.70  1 

36,517,381 

168,574,578 

56,223,360 

26,984,162 

,950. 129, ISO 


1918-19 

$42,662,724 

10,718.851 

954,647.337 

116,304,973 

30,419.889 

148.053.531 

30,927.815 

75,826,696 

38,282,697 

873,579,669 

232,206.566 

SO. 714. 12  I 

122.730.877 

9,405.242 

35.01  t.042 

37.219.82S 

71,292,813 

1  1,612,015 

21. 80S.  I-  • 

2.333.850 

I3.S56.7S-' 

1.065.021.193 

126  525.495 

50.506,986 

1.100.110.058 

17,777.107 

It;, 60S. 763 

344,233,216 

59,057.820 

S1.0M1.312 

24.557  386 
16.943.127 
22,354.895 
12,911,178 
81,569,660 
[89,894.417 

35.207.092 
53  I  13.012 

104.557.8!  6 
31.191.387 

24.526,166 


Some  forty-6ne  atii<'les  of  trade  are  shown  above,  of  which 
eight  showed  declines  from  L918-19,  these  including  agricultural 
implements,  breadstuffs,  explosives,  fibers,  iron  and  steel,  meats 
and  dairy  products,  paper  and  vegetables.  Raw  cotton  was  the 
most  important  export,  making  up  over  17  per  cent,  of  all 
exports  and  accounting  for  5508,000,000  of  the  $869,000,000 

gain    in  all  exports.      iron    and   steel   and    manufactures   thereof 

were  second  in  importance,  breadstuffs,  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  mineral  oils  following  in  the  order  named. 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


I 


VUERICAN   MILITARY   GOVERNMENT   IN   HAITI 


HAS   THE    I'MTKI)    STATES    been    ruling   conquered 
Haiti  somewhat  in  the  spiril  of  the  .laps  in  Korea,  the 
Germans  in  Belgium,  the  Belgians   in  the    Kongo,  or 
the  British  in  India?     When  Brigadier-General  George  Barnett, 
Formerly  commander  of  the  marines,  accused  certain  members  of 
the   marine  corps  of   ''^discriminate    killing    of  natives,"  his 
>rt  aroused  indignant  denials,  but  now  comes  a  defender  of  the 


FLANKED   HY    A.MKKICW    MARINES. 

President  nave  ifl  shown  seated  In  the  center.      Mis  cabinet,  grouped  around  him,  includes 

Lieutenant   Wallace   [left)  and  Lieutenant   Freeman  (right)  of  the  Haitian  Gendarmerie,  both  non- 
ffnntmhwloned  officers  In  the   Qnlted   States  Marine  Corps.     They  represent  the  American  military 
auttk  ritles,  who  are  admitted  to  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  so-called  "  Republic." 


corps,  with  materia]  from  the  official  court-martial  records,  and 
incidentally  admits  the  killing  of  prisoni  rs,  withoul  trial  or  other 
formality,  in  a  way  which  aroused  wide-spread  protests  against 
"Prussian  barbarity"  when  it  was  practised  by  the  Germans  in 
the  European  War.  G<  q<  ral  Barnett's  r<  port,  made  public  only 
recently  altho  it  was  completed  a  year  ago,  brings  oul  the  fad 

not  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Haiti,  our  lot 

consisted  «>f  one   marine  officer  killed   in   action,   two  officers 

inded  in  action,  twelve  enlisted  men  killed  in  action,   and 

oded, atotal  of  forty-one  casualties.    At  thesamt 

tine  2,250  natives  slain.     The  one-Bidedness  of  the 

the  ugly  reports  about  its  conduct  that  came  back 

from  time  to  time,  hav<   resulted  in  a  Board  of 

Itiq  tly  invoked  bj    Secretai      Daniels  of  the  Navy 

Dej  '"  the  meantime,  Clifford  A.  Tinker    writing  in 

i  soldier  weekly  published  in  Washington, 
pr«  hi.  li  part  icularly  iii-pin  d  General 

Bar  A    man   wh<  ard   went    insane,  '-ays  the 

wri'.  ible  for  the  killing  of  two  Haitian-    Leonard 

Placidi   end  Destine  Jean,  tinder  particularly  inhuman  circum- 

Tbe  killing  of  other  prisoners,  "on  the  field,"  is  justi- 

•hi    marim  -  "  ould   ha\  i    I »«  en 


"handicapped  by  their  prisoners."     As  for  the  particular  case  of 
Plaoide  and  Jean,  says  t ho  writer,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

On  the  night  mentioned,  Placide,  arrested  for  having  worked 
"magic,"  and  Jean,  for  being  a  common  thief,  were  taken  from 
the  jail  by  Lieutenant  of  Gendarmerie  L.  A.  Brokaw,  a  sergeant 
of  marines,  maltreated  and  shot.  The  evidence  submitted  at 
the  court   martial  of  the  two  marine  privates  who  were  present 

at  the  affair  shows  that  Brokaw  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  and  ordered 
the  marines  and  three  gendarmes, 
together  with  Albert,  Duchabellier,  a 
mechanic  from  Port-au-Prince,  to 
beat  up  the  prisoners  and  then  "crap 
them  out." 

The  prisoners  were  charged  with 
being  cacos  (bandits),  taken  to  the 
cafes  of  Bertrand  and  Racine,  where 
they  were  beaten  up,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Placide,  kerosene  was  poured 
over  the  man's  head  and  only  a  high 
wind  which  blew  out  the  lighted 
matches  saved  him  from  torture  by 
lire.  Shovels  and  picks  were  then 
obtained,  the  men  were  marched 
down  the  road  and  made  to  dig  a 
grave, after  which  the  prisoners  were 
lined  up  and  the  gendarmes  and 
marines  ordered  to  "fall  in"  as  a 
tiring-squad.  Duchabellier  was  made 
to  count  from  one  to  six,  and  at  the 
word  "six"  the  tiring-squad  shot  the 
two  Haitians.  Not  being  killed  at 
the  first  fire,  Brokaw  shot  both  of 
them  with  his  revolver,  after  which 
the  gendarmes  buried  the  bodies. 

The  court  martial  on  these  cases 
was  held  at  Port-au-Prince  on  June 
'Jo,  1919,  a  month  after  the  Haitians 
were  shot.  At  this  court  it  was 
found  that  Lieutenant  Brokaw,  who 
ordered  the  killing  ami  the  prelimi- 
nary "beating  up"  of  the  two  vic- 
tims, was  insane,  and  had  been  in  the 
hospital  ever  since  the  affair.  He 
was  not  able  to  testify  at  the  court 
because  his  dementia  had  reached  a 
stago  where  his  mind  was  entirely 
gone;  in  fact,  he  could  not  even 
speak.  Thus  this  atrocity  was  the  act  of  a  lunatic,  and  in  no 
tense  the  habitual  practise  of  marine  corps  officers  and  men. 

The  rcfir< nee  to  killing  prisoners  without  trial,  made  by 
Lieutenant  Spear  in  his  summary,  r<  ferred  to  killings  in  the  held. 
According  to  the  writer: 

It  appears  that  during  the  winter  months  of  1918-19  a  number 
of  caco  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  the  field  by  the  marines 
when  suppressing  t  hi'  active  bandit  raids  were  shot  without  trials. 
This  was  a  military  necessity;  the  prisoners  could  not  be  re- 
leased, for  1  hey  would  inform  their  companions  of  the  number 
and  location  of  the  marines,  always  in  small  detachments  and 
greatly  out  numbered  by  t  he  cacos;  I  hen,  again,  tho  prisoners  could 
not  be  taken  to  the  rear,  for  the  marines  were  either  entirely 
surrounded  or  operating  at  a  distance  from  their  bases;  finally, 
for  protection's  sake,  the  prisoners  were  shot,  otherwise  the 
marines  would  have  been  handicapped  by  their  presence. 

This  method  of  ridding  themselves  of  danger  was  indulged  in 
by  1  he  marines  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  was  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  peculiar  type  of  warfare  forced  upon  them  by 
the  banditry.  The  COCOS  look  no  prisoners.  The  case  of 
Lieutenant  Muth,  of  the  Gendarmerie,  a  marine  corps  sergeant, 
will  illustrate  the  type  of  warfan    carried  on  by  the  cacos. 

Muth  with  a  small  patrol  of  marines  and  gendarmes  was 
ambushed  by  a  large  force  of  bandits  led  by  the  principal  bandit, 
chief  of  t  In   country,  Benoit   Batra  Vllle,  n  fight  ensued,  and  Muth 
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Cafeteria  Restaurant  of  the 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

(Detroit,  Mich.) 

Equipped  with 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

This  " Wear-Ever"  equipped  kitchen  reveals  one 
of  the  reasons  back  of  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company/ 

Nothing  less  than  the  best  equipment  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  their  employees. 

The#  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  in  this  restaurant  are 
made  of  the  same  metal  and  with  the  same  care  as 
the  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  that  are  giving  such 
satisfactory  service  in  homes  everywhere,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  greater  thickness  of  metal. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever"  i 

The  Aluminum   Cooking   Utensil  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada,   Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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fell  at  the  first  fire,  shot  through  the  stomach.     Benoit,  finding 

that  Math  was  still  living,  chopped  his  head  nearly  off  with  a 

lling  on  a  Dominican  chief  named  Francique  to  finish 

job.     This  done,  the  brain  of  the  dead  officer  was  removed 

and  rubbed  on  the  gun-barrels  of  the  bandits  with  the  expecta- 

making  the  bandits  as  sure  marksmen  as  the  marines, 

.bling  them  to  hit  marines  when  they  fired  at  them. 

if  first-hand  information  on  conditions  in 

Haiti   i--  contained  in  two  chapters  of   Harry   A.   Franck's  new 

R     ming  Through  the  West  Indies.'"  which  was  pub- 

Cei      ry  <  ompany  just  in  time  to  contribute  to 

-.     Hi-  testimony  is  the  more  valuable, 

notes  Wilbur  Forrest  in  tin   X.  w  York  T  .  because  it  was 

without    prejudice    and    without    knowledge    that    an 

on  would  grow  out  of  conditions  in  the  Black  Republic. 

Mr.   Pranek  says  in  *  ffcct  that,  despite  the  native  Government 

whi  i  rnmenl  of  Haiti  dis- 

n    '.  .  political  and  military 

II.    comments  that   our  "ad- 

in    the   civil    government    of 

Haiti  i-  in  too  mai.  being  administered 

for  their  political  standing 

:i    for   their   ability    or   experience 

re  facing."    As  for  the 

inili'  a  Mr.  Franok: 

The    navy    and    marine    officers,    between 

wh(  ;  now  and  then  shows  itself,  have 

terisl    -    of   the    military    calling 

world  over.     They  are  by  nature  direct 

.   rather  than   persuasive  and 

tful. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  author  comments 

difficulties  of  the  job  that  the  marines 

I  iaiti  hav<   i"  -p.  called  upon  to  handle,  and 

in    handling   it.      Mr. 

Tinker,  in   1  •  mphasizes 

•he  matter  by  producing  some 

:.d  figures.     Until  Secretary  Daniels's 

-  tlie  writ-  r — 

It  will  be  well  to  give  the  marine  corps  the 

doubt,    for    their    work   has 

whole-hearted  praise  from 

■I    for    the    first 

four  centuries  thi  as  of  that 

ire  able  io  carry  on  their 

•heir  children,  attend   to 

public  affair  the  be]  'fits 

in  industry,  and  walk 

in     security  .'it     the    length     and 

ilth  of  the  land. 

Thi-  condition  I  i  brought  about  by 

a  n.  odful  of  marine-;  in  a  country  of 

*)  inhal  few  of  whom  are  able  to  read 

■    i!i>    population  of  Haiti  speak 

of  written  characters,  thus 

of  life  along  by  word  of  mouth 

and   "  '    liar  or   tic-   man  ••  the  most   lively 

cinity.     The  supersti- 

■    children   by  tin  Ubinders,  and 

reducing  i In-  banditry  to 

a  ridding  the  country 

of  thi  errorized  the  law-abiding 

<  'oliim!  .     :i  nd    Davila  the 
don<   by  the  ma- 
humanitarian  methods, 
■   in  aut:  and  the  acta  of  a  f<  w  individuals  should 

ird  of  I  '  A  liole. 

mil.  -.  and  -.villi  2,000,000 

196  lie  ile.    ( !on- 

iul   1  500  marines 

on  d  .  marine  has  had  to  pach*3 

al>oir  territory  with  a  population  of  1,372 

>  .rinu  thi  have  killed  !  tives, 

thirtieth  of  1  per  if  the  population  per  year,  while 

■  .  I  >    '  ■   •  .pital  of  a  highlj  civilized 

ion  is 
•  'u  )>y  automobile  accidents  aloni  ' 
J   and  cultured   automobile-di 

thf  so-calh  d   "hard-boiled"   marine,  even 
when  the  marine  is  in  the  field  hunting  down  bandits 


niuitration from  "Booming  Through  thi  West 
,"  lijr  Hany  A.  Fi-aiu-lt.    ©  Tiie  Ceutury  Oo. 


A  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Haitian  history  reveals  that  when 
Columbus  wrecked  his  flag-ship  on  the  island's  coast  in  1492, 
the  natives  were  Indians  of  the  purest  blood.  Then  came  the 
Spaniards  with  their  penchant  for  exterminating  Indians. 
Eventually,  the  Haitian  portion  of  the  island  passed  to  the 
French,  who  imported  African  slaves  to  work  great  plantations. 
The  island  became,  in  Mr,  Forrest's  words,  "a  veritable  garden 
of  French  architecture,  extensive  cane-fields  and  sugar-mills, 
which  are  still  found  to-day  amid  jungle  growths  or  reduced  to 
rubble.  Haiti  was  once  France's  most  productive  possession. 
Then  came  the  slave  insurrection,  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
and  the  Haitian  Republic.  Mr.  Franck  writes  that,  during  their 
century  of  freedom,  "the  negroes  have  done  nothing  but  destroy. 
They  have  not  even  exercised  their  one  faculty — that  of  imita- 
tion— for  they  have  been  too  much  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  find  anything  to  imitate.  Tho  tho 
sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Cuba  by  the 
French  refugees  from  Haiti,  the  entire  coun- 
try can  not  at  present  compete  with  the 
largest  single  sugar-mill  in  the  prosperous 
island  to  the  west." 

As  for  the  natives,  says  Mr.  Franck,  they 
may  roughly  be  divided  into  Haitians  and 
cacos.  Cacos  are  revolutionists,  insurrec- 
tionists, or  plain  bandits,  such  as  have  become 
familiar  in  Mexico.  The  depredations  of  the 
cacos  have  been  the  largest  single  factor,  says 
the  writer,  in  the  backwardness  and  poverty 
of  Haiti.  "Travel  has  often  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  many  a  trail;  more  than  one 
fertile  region  has  been  left  uncultivated,  and 
virtually  uninhabited  because  of  marauding 
cacos."  Cattle,  once  plentiful,  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
their  flesh  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  their  hides  the  one  sure  source  of 
income  for  the  bandits.  Tho  depredations 
of  tho  cacos  have  cost  the  Black  Republic 
most  of  its  wealth  and  caused  the  greatest 
share  of  its  worldly  troubles.  Some  two  years 
after  the  American  occupation  in  1915,  caco- 
ism  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  To  quote 
Mr.  Franck: 


A    nAITI-AMERICAN'    GENDARME. 


Upstanding  natives,  like  tills  sample, 

trained  by  the  American  Marines. 

are  rapidly    making    the    Republic 

unsafe  for  cacos. 


In  perfect  frankness  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Next  to  the  cleaning  up  of  Port-au- 
Prince  the  most  important  job  on  hand  was  Un- 
building of  roads.  Jf  Haiti  is  to  take  her 
pkie.  even  at  the  tail  end  of  civilization, 
she  must  become  self-supporting— in  other  words,  able  to  pay 
her  foreign  debts,  both  public  and  commercial.  The  pros- 
perity of  French  days,  when  the  island  exported  large  quanti- 
ties of  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  has  as  completely  disappeared 
under  the  anarchy  of  the  blacks  as  have  the  old  plantations. 
What  little  the  country  might  still  export,  consisting  mainly 
of  coffee,  could  not  k'et  down  to  tide-water  for  lack  of  highways, 
those  which  the  French  built  having  been  wholly  overgrown 
by  the  militant  jungle. 

In  their  eagerness  to  furnish  the  country  with  this  first  obvious 
Step  to  advancement,  the  forces  of  occupation  resurrected  an  old 
French  law  called  the  corvie.  We  still  have  something  of  tho 
in  many  of  our  own  rural  districts—  the  requirement  that 
every  citizen  shall  work  a  certain  number  of  days  a  year  on  the 
roads.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  public-spirited 
Americans  and  the  wild  black  men  into  which  the  mass  of 
Haitians  has  degenerated.  Neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  for 
several  generations  have  seen  the  need  of  roads,  at  least  anything 

more  t  han  1  rails  wide  enough  along  which  to  chase  I  heir  donkeys. 

Mut  they  probably  would  have  endured  the  resurrected  corvie 
had  ii  been  applied  iii  strict  legality,  a  few  days'  labor  in  their 
own  locality,  instead  of  being  carried  out  with  too  energetic 

a  hand.  When  they  were  driven  from  their  huts  at  the  point  of 
a  getidarme  rifle,  transported,  on  their  own  bare  feet,  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  forced  to  labor  for  weeks  under  armed 
guards,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  concluded  that  these 
new-coming  foreigners  with  white  skins  wen;  planning  to  reduce 
them  again  to  the  slavery  they  had  thrown  off  more  thau  a 
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A  Factory  that 
Deserves  your  Faith 

WHEN  you  buy  a  new  storage  battery, 
you  buy  it  on  faith.  You  display  faith 
either  in  the  man  who  sells  it  to  you  or  in 
the  company  whose  name  appears  on  the 
battery.  You  cannot  take  the  battery  apart 
to  see  how  it  is  made  and  you  would  not 
know  its  quality  if  you  did. 

This  great  factory  was  equipped  from  the 
very  beginning  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  Westinghouse  Battery  a  better 
storage  battery.  It  is  a  wonderfully  com- 
plete factory.  Resources  were  available, 
through  the  connection  of  this  Company 
with  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company 
and  other  Westinghouse  interests,  to  install 
everything  that  was  scientifically  right  to 
insure  the  highest  standard  of  production. 

Men  to  man  this  factory  were  selected 
with  the  same  specific  care  as  the  mechan- 


ical equipment.  Every  worker  is  an  expert 
in  his  part  of  storage  battery  construction — 
everyone  must  realize  his  responsibility  for 
excellence  of  product. 

This  factory  is  pledged  to  the  service  of 
the  motoring  public.  It  is  now  in  operation 
and  Westinghouse  Batteries  are  in  service 
on  thousands  of  cars.  Every  battery  is  made 
on  scientific  schedule,  without  hurry,  with- 
out crowding,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
suring a  battery  of  utmost  reliability  and 
longer  life. 

When  you  buy  a  Westinghouse  Battery 
remember  that  this  factory  and  the 
Westinghouse  tradition  of  making  good  are 
behind  it.  Your  faith  will  be  appreciated 
and  deserved. 

WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY    CO. 
Swissvale,  Penna. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTE  RIES 
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eoimir  result  was  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 

•  rs  caught  up  am   weapon  at  hand  and  took  to  the 

hills  .  If  they  have  any  definite  policy,  it  is  to  imitate 

.  thers  ami  drive  the  white  nun  from  the  island.    One 

chief  announoed  the  program  of  killing  off  the  American  nun 

and  carrying  their  women  off  to  the  hills.     The  mass  of  Haitians 

thai  the  world's  supply  of  white  men  is  very  limited;  it 

md  their  conception  that  there  are  many  fold  more  of  them 

where  these  came  from. 

American  methods  of  conquering  and  pacifying  the  country 
have  Keen  much  the  same  as  those  used  in  tin-  Philippines. 
The  analog;  as  a  Haitian  leader  much  resembling 

tinaldo,  of  Philippine  fame,  who  was 
killed  1>>  an  American  captain  who  em- 
ployed bomewhal  the  same  m<  thods  which 
Funston  used  in  thai  famous  adventure  of 
some  years  ago.  As  Mr.  Pranck  tcll> 
the  Btory: 


illustration    from 

Flam   a.  Franc 


arlemagne    Masena    Peralte    was    a 
member  of  one  of  the  two  families  that 

•  long  predominated  in  the  village  of 
Hinche.  lb-  was  what  the  Haitians  call  a 
:, .  ;i  tin-'  ■  -fourths  negro,  lie  gathered 
a  hand  of  eacos  aboul  him  and  marched 
againsl  the  capital.  The  Governmenl 
boughl  Charlemagne  off  by  appointing  him 
commandant  of  an  important  district.  A 
years  later  a  new  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  left  him  among  the  "outs,"  and  lie 
took  to  the  bush  again. 

When    the    American    occupation    came 
lie  set    out    to   work   his  little   Scheme   Ollce 

more  -  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  thai 
conditions   had  changed.     Captured  and 

iricted  of  cacoism  in  1917  by  an  Amer- 
oourt  mart ial.  he  was  sentenced  to  five 

rs  at  hard  labor.  A  year  later  he 
eluded  the  gendarnu  guards  and  escaped. 
Taking  to  the  bush,  ho  organized  a  new 

l>and   of  Within  a   few    months   he 

ning  himself  "chief  of  the  revolu- 

iry  forces  againsl  the  American  nation 

<>n  'he  -oil  of  Haiti,"  and  had  gathered 

era!  thousand  cocoa  aboul    him.     The 

-!'•     name    of    General     Charlemagne 

throughout    Hie    land.      II'     ap- 

poii  •  !<  1  han   e\ er  did  :i 

Europe  an  so\  ereign.     He  assassinated  and 

punished   until   his  word   became  law  to 

•  ndarmt   protec- 
•  the  end  of   1918  h«'  attacked 

'.  ith  -,  \  eral  thousand  fol- 

ii   easily  r<  pulsed.     Ii 

-  decided  to  put   the  marines  in  the  field  against   him.  and 

for  tonths  they  pursued  him  in  vain.     If  anything,  the 

becoming  worse  instead  of  better.     It  became 

pacification  of  Haiti  depended  chiefly  on  the 

of  '  'harlemagne. 

Herman  H.  Hanneken  was  a  ;;  pical  young  Ann  rican  who  had 

joined  the  marine  ©oi  after  finishing  at  the  preparatory 

own  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     After  taking  pari 

in  •  i/.  demonstration,  he  was  senl  to  Haiti  with  the 

occupation,   in   August,    1915.     In   June,    MHO. 

appoint*  d   district    commander,   w  ith 

.n   the  old  town   of  Grande   Riviere,  famous  in 

Haitian    military   and    political   annals.     A    powerful   fellow    of 

i  reached  the  advanced  age  of  1  wenty- 

>r  t  he  making  of  a  ful  <  '"•<> 

hun*'         I  laving  elf    in    a    monl  h    w  it  h    t  he 

•  i,i  ion   to  i  he   I  In  n   most 

'        i.  the  elimination  of  Charlemagne.     I'n- 

fort  .  almost     no    coco     in    the 

adi    I.'  He  could  not  encroach  upon   the 

!!">'.v  officers;    'he  onlj   chance  of  "getting  a 

In'  band  •  imporl  some  of  them  into  his  own 

native  of  Grande  Riviere,  wa    a  griffe, 

like  Charli  lie  had  alws       been  a  law-abiding  citizen 

i  onee  i,. .  a  chief  of  police  on  hi-  native  heath.    Moreover, 

•  'ial  el,:,,     a  reward  of  s_\ doo  had  been 

offered   for  Charlemagne,  dead  or  alive.     One   nighl    Captain 

oneken  asked  Con//  to  call  upon  him  at  hi-  residence.    When 

be   wall-    had    been      horn   of  their  ear-,   he 
ndrirc ^t  his  visitor  in  the  Haitian  "creole,"  and  unfolded  hi-  plan. 


'lilt:   AMERICAN    CAPTAIN    WHO 
<.()'!"    HAITI'S   BANDIT  CHIKK. 

Captain  Hanneken  (at  the  right)  assisted 
by  the  native,  "General"  Jean  Conze. 
succeeded  in  killing  the  leader  of  the 
"Revolutionists"  by  methods  suggest- 
ing Genera]  Erunston's  famous  pursuit 
and  capture  of  Aguinaldo. 


"Conzfi,  I  want  you  to  go  and  join  the  cacos.  I  want  you  to 
become  a  coco  chief.  1  will  furnish  you  whatever  is  necessary  to 
gather  a  good  band  of  them  about  you  and  you  can  take  to  the 
hills  and  establish  a  camp  'of  your  own." 

t  'on/.e  consented.  A  few  days  later  he  disappeared  from  town, 
can yini;'  with  him  in  all  secrecy  fifteen  rifles  that  had  once  been 
captured  from  the  cacos,  150  rounds  of  ammunition,  several 
swords,  and  a  showy  pearl-handled  revolver  that,  belonged  to 
Hanneken.  Specially  favored  by  his  rifles,  rum,  and  apparently 
unlimited  funds,  ("on/.e  soon  gathered  a  large  band  of  real  cacos 
about  him. 

Genera]  Charlemagne,  stationed  far  off  in  the  district  of 
Mirebalais,   had   been    warned   to   look   out   for  him.     In   vain 

Conze  sent  letters,  written  by  his  secre- 
tary in  proper  raco  style,  to  the  big  chief. 
offering  the  assistance  of  his  growing 
band.  Charlemagne  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him  beyond  the  exchange  of 
non-committal  notes.  Finally,  Charle- 
magne sent  one  of  his  generals,  Pappilon, 
on  a  secret  mission  to  arrest  Conze"  and 
bring  him  to  his  own  (  amp.  It  was  merely 
a  lucky  coincidence  that  Hanneken  had 
decided  on  that  very  night  to  "attack"' 
Fori  Capois,  Conze's  stronghold,  as  he 
had  already  done,  to  make  the  play  good. 
several  times  before.  Conz4  was  instructed 
how  to  conduct  the  affair  to  avoid  per- 
sonal injury. 

In  the  midst,  of  the  "fighting"  Hanne- 
ken slipf  aside  in  the  bushes  and,  smear- 
ing his  left  arm  with  red  ink,  -wrapt  it  in 
a  bandage  generously  covered  with  the 
same  liquid.  Then  lie  sounded  a  "re- 
treat" and  the  gendarmes  fell  back  pell- 
mell  on  Grande  Riviere.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  market-place  was  agog  with  the 
astonishing  news.  The  cacos  of  Fort 
Capois  had  repulsed  the  Americans,  and, 
moreover,  the  great  Conze!  himself  had 
wounded  the  redoubtable  American  cap- 
tain! The  reports  won  Hie  confidence  of 
('harlemagne  —  with  reservations,  of 
course.  He  invited  Conze  to  his  head- 
quarters, commissioned  him  as  "General 
.ban,"  and  promised  to  cooperate  with 
hint  at  Fort  Capois,  in  a  general  attack 
on  Grande  Riviere.  Conze  kept  Hanneken 
fully  advised  of  the  situation. 

On  the  night  set  for  the  attack,  Cap- 
tain Hanneken  ordered  ten  picked  gen- 
darmes to  report  at  his  residence.  With 
them  was  his  subordinate,  Lieut.  William 
R.  Hul  ton,  who  had  just  been  let-  into 
the  secret.  Hanneken  told  the  gendarmes 
to  lay  aside  their  uniforms  and  put  on 
caco-like  rags  thai  had  been  gathered  for  Hie  occasion.  The 
two  American  officers  dresl  themselves  in  similar  garments  and 

rubbed  their  faces  and  hands  with  cold-cream  and  lampblack. 
Then  the  detail  sallied  loth  one  by  one  to  meet  at  a  designated 
place  where  rifles  had  been  secretly  conveyed. 

The  pretended  cacos  look  i.')  their  post  at  Mazaire  behind  a 
bushy  hedge  along  which  Charlemagne  must  pass  if  he  kept 
his  rendezvous.     While  they  laj  i  here  ( 'on/.e  and  his  following  of 

real  COCOS,  some  seven  hundred  in  number,  passed  close  by  them 

on  their  way  to  attack  Grande  Riviere.  Conze  gave  ih<  pre- 
concerted signal  and  Charlemagne's  army  dashed  out  of  the 

foothills  toward  the  stream.  If  was  only  the  overeagemess  of 
the  barricaded  force,  which  failed  to  hold  ifs  fire  long  enough 
thai    made  the  cacos'  casualties    number    merely    by    Ihe    dozen, 

instead  of  by  the  hundreds. 

At  the  height  of  the  battle  Charlemagne's  secretary  crawled 
up  to  Hanneken  and  informed  him  that  the  caco-in-chief  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  had  smelled  a  rat.  He  would  not  come 
down  to  Mazaire  until  the  actual  winner  of  the  battle  came  to 
him  io  announce  the  capture  of  Grande  Riviere.  To  say  that 
Captain  Hanneken  received  the  news  quietly  is  merely  another 

way  of  -tal  ing  t  hat  he  is  no!  a  profane  nan.  Here  he  had  planned 
and   toiled  for  four  monl  lis  Io  do  away   with   the  arch  caco  and 

break  t he  hack  of  i he  rebellion  only  to  bavehis  plans  fall  I hrough 
from  the  oversuspicion  of  the  outlaw  politician.  He  acted 
quickly.  "Button,"  he  whispered  to  his  lieutenant,  "we  will 
lie   the  BUCCeBBfu]   COCO  detachment    that    brings  the  news  of  the 

capture  of  Grande  Riviere  io  Charlemagne." 

Led  by  the  caco-in-chief s  secretary,  the  little  group  set,  out 

into  the  mountains.  The  disguised  gendarmes  mingled  with  the 
caCO   outposts   and   announced    the  capture   of   Grande   Riviere. 
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Send  for  this  Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  includes 
all  the  detailed  and  general  information 
lessees  and  owners  should  have  for  the 
safest  and  most  economical  operation 
of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  Louis 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price — $5. 


Tanking  Corn  Syrup  to  Meet 

A  Nation's  Needs  in  Sweets 

As  organized  industry  supplanted  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  of 
the  home  fireside  with  great  textile  mills,  so  it  has  supplemented  the 
simple  facilities  of  the  farm  in  providing  foods.  It  made  sugar,  estab- 
lishing sweets  as  essentials  in  every  household.  When  the  supply  of  sugar 
from  cane  and  beets  could  no  longer  meet  the  public  demand,  it  marshalled 
its  creative  forces  to  extract  sweets  from  corn — converting  com  starch 
into  corn  syrup. 

Corn  syrup  today  is  a  popular  table  syrup.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy  and  of  preserves  and  jellies. 

Tank  cars  are  the  carriers  that  supply  the  makers  of  corn  syrup  products,  presenting 
striking  evidence  of  industry's  resourcefulness  in  meeting  a  nation's  needs. 

The  Standard  Tank'Car  Company  has  attained  outstanding  leadership  in  its  field  by 
building  liquid  transports  to  suit  each  new  requirement  that  industry  develops. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and  leased. 
Write  any  [office  for  prices,  leasing  terms,  and  for 
any    other    detailed    and    engineering    information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 


OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS 

NEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Arcade  Bldg 

Wool  worth  Bldg. 

Union  Arcade  Bldu- 
WORKS:   SHARON, 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
PA. 

Monadnock  Bldg. 

Standard  Tank  Cars 
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Shouts  of  triumph  rose  and  spread  away  into  the  night.     Four 

ou'  ssfully    passed.     At    the   fifth,  the  leader 

was  a  huge,  balking  negro  as  large  as  Hanneken,  and  he  stood 

on  the  alert,  revolver  half  raised,  as  the  detail  approached.    He 

.    :  Hanneken  up  and  down  suspiciously,  and  asked  him  a 

m.    Hanneken,  pretending  to  be  out  of  breath,  mumbled 

an  answer  and  stalked  on.     The  sixth  outpost  was  the  immediate 

arlemagne.     The  Americans  advanced  to  within 

ntly  blazing  camp-fire.     On  the  opposite  side 

ilk  shirt  gleaming  in  the  Bickering 

ii.     vas   peering   suspiciously   over   the   fire,   trying   to 

lers.     A  woman  was  kneeling  beside  the 

A  hundred  or  more  cacos 

.  up  to  the  right,  at    a   respectful   distance  from  the 

•  ring  chief. 

rmed  with  rifles,  halted  the  Americans,  at  the 
cocking  their  pieces.     Hanneken  raised  his  black, 
-    tie  automatic,  and  fired  at   the  chief  beyond  the  fire,  at 
.in.-  time  shouting,  "Let  her  go,  Button."     In  an  instant 
ing  woman  scattered  the  fire  with  a  sweeping  gesture 
the  Bpot   in  darkness.     Button  was  spraying  the 
lin-  .\  ith  his  machine  gun.     The  disguised  gendarmes 

g     p  and  lent  new  legs  to  the  fleeing  bandits.    Hanne- 
placed  his  handful  of  soldiers  in  a  position  to  offsel  a  counter- 
attack and    began   groping  about    the   extinguished   fire.     His 
:  a  (lead  body  dresl   in  a  silk  shirt.   .   .   .  The 
►-in-chief  had  been  shot  squarely  through  the  heart.    When 
.■light  came,  the  hilltop  was  found  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 
bandits,  while  trails  of  blood  showed  that  many  more  had 
.;  themselves  off  into  the  bushes. 

flair,  Captain  Hanneken.  Lieutenant  Button,  and 

who  accompanied  them  were  ordered  to  Port-au- 

Prince  inally  thanked  by  the  President  of  Haiti  and 

d  with  the  Haitian  midaille  d'honneur.     The  death  of 

magne  has  probably  broken  the  back  of  oacoism,  tho  it  is 

no  means  wiped  out.     One  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 

to  convince  the  ignorant  caco  rank  and 

hat  the  great  Charlemagne  is  really  dead. 


I'VRM  WOMEN   WHO  COUNT  THEMSELVES 
BLEST   BY   FATE 

HIGH   [DEALS,  sane  living,  and  blessings  beyond  those 
joyed  by  women  who  live  in  cities  are  claimed  for  the 
imen  of  the  American  farmlands  by  a  farm  journal 
which  h  B  1  rouble  to   find    how  fanners'  wives  live 

Mtil.  about  their  lives.     A  good  deal  of  sympathy, 
::  of  pity,  ha-  been  ■  xtended  to  farmwives  by  some  recent 
in\'  -a    arid    newspaper    writ<  rs.     Adeline    0.    Goessling, 

hnr  •       ■-....  and  Home  ''Springfield,  Mass.),  asked  the 

ibscribers  to  write  letters  telling 

nkly  what  they  thoughl   aboul  reports  that  the  "poor  farm 

an  on  lonely   farms    toflfl   wearily  with    scant    reward  and 

ild  and  gray  before  her  youth  has  gone."     Nearly  ten 

ad  I  md  daughters  from  all  over  the  eoun- 

oh  the  trouble  to  deny  the  charge. 

i   numbi  hich  are  reprinted  by 

"i  and  i  pecially  appropriate  in  view  of  the 

-on.      "HOW  many  women  living 

room  to  breal  he  and 

•  -  with   me  and   many 

-  d  Mrs.  ' '.  E.  Plummer,  a  farmer's 

onny  baby  of  fourteen 

in   hi-   '-rili  on  .1   porch   ftt  e  from 

hildren   are   playing  in   the  yard 

rhey  have  oceans  of  fr<  -li 

!  unlimi  Providing  meals  is  no 

band, a 

no  cold- 

We   '  of  fresh  milk  and 

on.     I  can 
look  out  on  ripening  grain   and   beautiful  flowers  and 

oil  God  for  I  rings." 

.'.ht.-r  far'  ifc,  Mr.-..  H.  F.  Woodrich,  of  Illinois,  writes 

in  an  equally  enthu.-ia-'i'-  vein: 

Why  oomp  of  hired  lielp  in  the  farm  kitchen 

with  the  factory?     Why  not  compare  it  with  the  city  kitchen 


help  problem?  The  truth  is  that  it  is  kitchen  work  and  not 
farm  kitchen  work  that  the  girls  are  shunning. 

Lonely?  Where  is  there  such  an  abundance  of  life  as  in  the 
country?  There  may  not  be  crowds  of  people,  but  nature  makes 
a  grander  showing.  The  trees,  the  grass,  the  flowers,  the  birds, 
the  horses,  and  cattle — even  the  crickets,  locusts,  katydids,  and 
frogs  all  add  to  the  grand  symphony  of  nature.  And  then  there 
are  the  beautiful  bright  moon  and  the  shining  stars  at  night, 
when  God  seems  so  near. 

Where  are  the  members  of  the  family  nearer  and  dearer  to 
each  other  than  on  the  farm?  When-  do  they  understand  each 
other  better?  How  many  wonderful  evenings  are  spent  to- 
g>  ther  with  neighbors  around  the  piano  and  victrola,  singing 
and  dancing!  How  many  pleasant  hours  are  spent  driving 
through  the  country,  going  to  band-concerts  or  picnics  or  to 
church  on  Sunday!  And  then  there  are  the  telephone  and  the 
daily  visits  of  the  letter-carru  •  with  magazines  and  newspapers. 

It  is  city  life  that  is  lonely,  where  one  may  travel  all  day 
through  crowded  streets  and  be  among  strangers;  where  one 
may  see  so  many  sad-eyed  women,  and  dirty  children  playing 
in  dirty  streets! 

Work  hard?  Of  course  we  work  hard,  but  honest  work  is 
praise  and  prayer.  No  other  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  so  much  a  partner  and  chum  to  her  husband  as  the  farm 
woman,  and  nowhere  is  there  such  clean,  wholesome  family  life 
as  on  the  farm. 

The  unfavorable  view  of  farm  life  which  moved  Farm  and 
Home,  to  collect  these  letters  was  contained  in  an  article  called 
"The  Wife  of  the  Farmer— The  Woman  God  Forgot."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald  and  contained  such  statements  as: 

Knock  at  tho  door  of  the  house  at  the  crossroads  here  with 
me  and  see  what  the  farmer's  wife  says  about  it.  She  will  talk, 
for  farmers'  wives  are  the  most  lonesome  people  in  this  world 
to-day.  They  look  out  of  the  window  hour  after  hour  and  sec 
only  the  same  familiar  landscape,  and  when  they  do  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  husband  for  a  few  minutes  he  is  so  tired  that  the 
only  thing  he  can  think  of  is  bed.  ..."  Oh,  yes,"  she  says, 
"  I  am  always  working.  That's  all  that  the  women  ever  do  on  the 
farm.  My  day  begins  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning,  and  some 
nights  when  I  am  lucky  I  get  through  by  ten  o'clock." 

It  is  in  answer  to  these  allegations  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Hewins, 
a  Massachusetts  farmwifc,  writes: 

Believe  me,  there  are  no  farm  women  around  hero  who  work 
from  4:30  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  I  rarely  ever  get  up  before  six 
o'clock  and  am  usually  through  before  eight  at  night,  even  tho 
I  do  all  my  own  housework,  make  all  my  own  clothes,  even 
underwear  and  coats,  and  very  often  hats,  too. 

I  have  four  in  the  family  all  the  time  and  sometimes  more,  also 
have  quite  a  lot  of  company.  I  do  lots  of  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  our  "Lizzie"  I  carry  the  milk  three  miles  to  the 
creamery  every  morning.  Sundays  included.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  overworked  in  the  least,  neither  am  I  bent  or  faded, 
neither  are  my  hands  reddened  or  work-worn.  1  have  time  to 
go  for  pleasure  rides,  and  onco  or  twice  a  week  wo  go  to  the 
"movies"  in  the  nearest  town,  which  is  nine  miles  away.  Occa- 
sionally we  spend  a  day  at  the  lake.  Fully  75  per  cent,  of  the 
fanners  in  this  locality  own  their  own  motor-cars.  Wo  nearly 
all  have  telephones  and  almost  without  exception  are  great 
readers,  and  when  weather  permits  we  have  weekly  club  meet- 
ings  all  winter.  There  is  no  such  word  as  lonesomeness  in  our 
vocabulary. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  being  pilied  as  a  farm  woman,  when 
I  don't  need  it,  because  I  truly  think  we  are  happier  than  any 
Other  class  of  women  in  the  whole  United  States.  We  have  work 
<  iioiigh  so  that  we  can  appreciate  our  pleasures,  and  we  have 
pleasures  enough  so  thai  the  work  never  becomes  drudgery. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  be  hanged  than  to  have  to  wearsome 
of  the  "•  latest  fads  and  fancies  of  fashion."  Neither  would  I 
change  the  "same  familiar  landscape"  for  the  side  of  some  one 
else's  house,  as  people  living  in  city  houses  have  to  do,  if  they 
look  out  of  their  windows  at  all. 

A  school-teacher  who  worked  and  lived  among  farmers  adds 
her  t<  stimony  as  follows: 

I  am  an  unmarried  woman,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
bast  year  I  taught  a  rural  school,  and  I  never  had  a  happier 
y<  ar.  The  children  were  good  and  kind  and  sincere  and  intelli- 
gent. In  fact,  tin-  school  as  a  whole  was  the  finest  class  of 
children  that  I  ever  taught.  I  went  there  to  get  experience  that 
I  had  never  had  teaching  in  city  and  village  schools.  1  am  in 
a  position  to  compare  the  children  in  the  country  with  those  in 
the  city.     What  I  think  is  proved  by  this  fact  is  that  1  will 
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irst  injlmerka  to  devote  21  kilns  exclusively 
to  making  vitreous  china  plumbing  fixtures 


Forty-seven  years  ago  when  Thomas  Maddock  made  America's 
first  earthenware  plumbing  fixtures,  he  tramped  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  six  months  before  he  found  a  buyer  for  his  prod- 
ucts. Today,  the  entire  output  of  21  kilns  is  insufficient  cc 
meet  the  demands  for  Maddock  qualitv  bathroom  units 

Just  as  the  Thomas  Maddock  Interests  were  foremost  in  develop* 
ing  many  of  the  principles  by  which  the  modern  forms  of  sanitarv 
equipment  were  achieved,  so  also  was  the  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons 
Company  the  first  to  devote  its  extensive  facilities  exclusively  tc 
the  manufacture  of  vitreous  china  for  plumbing  sanitation 

All  Maddock  plumbing  equipment  is  made  of  glistening,  putt 
white,  non-absorbent,  almost  unbreakable  vitreous  china,  which 
does  not  chip,  crack  or  craze.  Maddock  fixtures  represent  the 
highest  ideals  in  modern  bathroom  appointments.  They  are  easy 
co  clean  and  give  a  lifetime  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  care 
and  attention.  For  your  protection  thev  are  alwavs  stamped  with 
the  Maddock  Anchor  trade-mark 

Anyone  interested  in  equipping  a  new  home,  or  remodelling  ar> 
old  bathroom,  should  write  for  our  booklet  "Rarhrnom  Individu 
ality,"  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Gompany.Trenton.  N.  J. 


OLDEST     •       6ANITAR.T 


POTTEB.S     «■     IN 


AMEWCA 


ESTABLISHES        185Q 

Branches.     TVew  ItorJi,—  Philadelphia  —  Chieago  —  San  Francisco  —  St.  ^pui'j 


Manufacturers  of  sanitary  eorlbenuare  plumbing  fixtures  for  bath,  iitcnen  and  laundry  need*  in 
the  home;  olio  sanitary  vare  for  medical,  industrial,  commercial  and  public  building  installations 


Next  to  the  doctor, 
the  plumbing  contrac- 
tor is  the  most  impor- 
tant man  in  each  com- 
munity in  protecting 
the  health  of  the 
•amily. 


The  fixture  shown  m 
the  panel  above  is  the 
Madera- Silent,  which 
is  made  throughout,  ex- 
cepting the  white  cellu- 
loid covered  seat,  of  vit- 
reous china. 

Massive  in  appearance, 
strong  in  construction, 
silent  in  operation  and 
"all  white"  in  color,  this 
fixture  combines  aai-anr- 
tages  that  will  add  char- 
acter to  an;  bathroom. 
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OVEN  the  Pirate,civilization's  outlaw,  bowed  to  the 

ev  mysterious  power  of  Time. 
These  buccaneer  Bolsheviks  had  one  ceremonial 
in  common— the  automatic  firing  of  the  Noonday  Gun.  Fo- 
cused through  a  burning  glass,  the  sun's  rays  discharged  the 
cannon  which  recalled  the  sea  rovers  at  midday. 

A  picturesque  device— much  like  the  ancient  Sun  Cannon 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  Doubtless  more  than  one  swarthy  rascal, 
gloating  over  jeweled  plunder,  set  his  stolen  watch  by  the 
Noonday  Gun  in  those  wild  freebooting  days. 

Inventions  run  in  cycles.  Alfred's  Time-Candle  recalled 
the  cave  man's  burning  rope:  the  Pirate's  Noonday  Gun 
harks  back  to  the  Sun-Dial  of  Babylon.  Gradually,  as  Father 
Time  fled  down  through  the  ages,  emerged  that  realization  of 
the  ■    Time  which  inspired  those  timekeeping  marvels 

»ur  world  today— 
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never  willingly  teach  in  the  city  again.  In  the  country  wo 
have  parties,  community  sings,  community  picnics,  and  other 
community  social  affairs,  and  I  never  met  with  such  hearty  co- 
operation as  I  received  from  the  parents  of  my  country  pupils. 

I  remember  one  home  distinctly.  One  of  my  pupils,  a  bright, 
little  girl  in  the  fifth  grade,  invited  me  to  her  home  to  spend 
the  night.  It  was  as  beautiful  a  home  as  I  have  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  visit — a  home,  not  a  house  only.  It  was  lighted  by 
electric  lights,  and  when  I  looked  out  of  the  windows  it  was  upon 
a  beautiful  orchard.  The  mother  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  the  father  had  been  one  of  the  professors  of 
agriculture  there,  and  the  children  were  well  trained.  The  father 
is  now  raising  registered  Guernsey  cattle. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  city  homes  that  could 
compare  with  this  country  home  in  culture,  refinement,  and 
happiness.  However,  that  was  not  the  only  happy  home. 
Happy  children  can  not  come  from  unhappy  homes.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  all  happy  and  contented.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  it  was  an  unusually  beautiful  and  rich  farming  region,  but 
I  will  always  remember  my  first  year  there  as  one  of  the  happiest 
of  my  school-teaching  years. 

Perhaps  these  pleasaht  testimonials  do  not  altogether  con- 
tradict the  results  of  a  farm-home  survey  recently  made  in 
thirty-three  Northern  and  Western  States  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Farm  Bureaus,  for  even  if  ten  thousand  women  have 
shown  by  their  letters  that  they  find  happiness  and  content- 
ment in  their  farm  homes,  few  of  them,  in  all  probability,  would 
say  that  the  farm  wife's  condition,  the  country  over,  could  not 
be  improved.  The  Banker-Farmer,  of  Champaign,  111.,  tells  the 
story  of  this  report  under  the  heading,  "The  Farm  Woman's 
Own  Story — How  Woman  Power  Is  Wasted  in  Rural  America." 
The  moral  of  this  article,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  that  farm 
women  are,  as  a  class,  less  fortunate  than  the  women  who  live 
in  cities,  but  merely  that  their  happiness  might  be  improved  by 
an  increase  of  the  conveniences  that  city  women  enjoy.  "Com- 
pared with  even  ten  years  ago,"  writes  Florence  E.  Ward,  "the 
returns  of  the  survey  show  a  big  change  for  the  better  in  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  farm  homes  of  this  country."     Specifically: 

Thirty-two  per  cent,  now  have  running  water  in  the  house. 
22  per  cent,  have  power  to  use  in  lightening  their  household 
tasks,  95  per  cent,  have  screened  windows  and  doors,  95  per  cent, 
have  sewing-machines,  72  per  cent,  have  telephones,  62  per  cent, 
have  automobiles,  24  per  cent,  have  vacuum  cleaners,  47  per 
cent,  have  carpet-sweepers,  21  per  cent,  have  some  kind  of  a 
lighting  system,  and  26  per  cent,  have  gas  or  electric  irons. 
Many  women  are  still  without  any  or  all  of  these  conveniences, 
and  when  their  duties  as  producers  of  garden,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products  are  added  to  the  housework  the  burden  is  more  than 
the  strength  of  the  average  woman  can  bear  long. 

The  following  description  of  the  working  schedule  of  a  large 
percentage  of  farm  women,  altho  true  to  the  statements  of  the 
survey,  may  give  a  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  of  hard- 
ship, unless  one  keeps  in  mind  the  motive  back  of  the  work  of 
wife  and  mother  and  the  compensations  that  come  to  every 
home-maker  in  her  round  of  activities  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  family.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  various 
duties  mentioned  as  a  possible  part  of  the  day's  work  would  not 
all  be  included  in  any  one  day. 

It  is  sunrise  on  a  summer  morning  and  a  full  day's  work  is 
facing  the  farm  woman.  Of  those  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire about  50  per  cent,  are  up  at  five  o'clock.  All  must 
rise  early,  as  the  average  working  day  is  13:12  hours  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  men  are  on  their  way  to  the  barn 
to  feed  the  stock.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  women  after  light- 
ing the  kitchen  fire  must  go  to  the  pump  or  spring,  an  average 
of  forty  feet  distant,  to  bring  water  for  the  morning  meal.  The 
tea-kettle  filled,  the  fire  burning,  and  the  hearth  brushed,  SI 
per  cent,  may  enter  the  poultry  yard  to  feed  the  birds  thai  are 
lustily  calling  for  their  breakfast.  About  14  per  cent,  of  the 
women  report  hired  help  for  about  three  and  one-half  months 
in  the  year.  They  may  delegate  the  poultry  feeding  to  ihe 
helper  or,  while  36  per  cent,  of  the  women  take  their  pails  and 
go  to  the  barn  to  assist,  in  milking  the  half-dozen  cows  (the 
average  number),  the  helper  may  be  setting  the  breakfast-table. 
This  meal  is  enjoyed  by  a  family  averaging  live  persons. 

The  account  follows  the  farm  wife's  long,  busy  day  through  in 
detail,  and  concludes: 

Small  wonder  is  it  when  this  is  done  if  the  average  farm 
woman  leaves  the  tempting  new  book  or  magazine  unopened, 
postpones  writing  the  long-delayed  letter,  or  even  forgets  the 
bedtime    story   or   confidence   of   small   sou   or   dauyhlor   us    she 
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calls  this  day  finished,  in  which  labor  has  been  so  sparingly 
balanced  with  leisure  and  recreation. 

The  loss  to  family  and  community  by  the  waste  of  woman's 
energy  here  described  could  be  prevented  by  a  seasonable  amount 
of  planning  and  well-directed  investment  in  modern  equipment. 
There  is  much  talk  nowadays  of  the  economic  importance  of  a 
contented  rural  population  willing  to  stay  on  the  land  and  help 
to  build  it  up.  Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing  this 
about  will  be  the  healthy,  alert,  and  expert  home  maker,  who  will 
see  to  it  that  a  part  of  the  increased  income  from  the  farm  is 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the  home  as  a  means  of 
contentment  and  stimuli  for  farm-work.  Economists  of  our 
country,  seeing  the  steady  migration  cityward,  recognizing  the 
dearth  of  farm  labor  as  a  limiting  factor  in  production,  and  con- 
necting this  with  the  isolation  and  inconvenience  of  rural  living 
conditions,  are  pointing  out  that  where  these  exist  it  is  doubtful 
business  policy  to  use  increased  income  to  buy  more  land  with 
heavy  interest  charges  against  it  rather  than  to  spend  part  of  t  hat 
income  in  raising  standards  of  living  so  that  farm  women  may 
find  contentment  in  comfortable,  efficient  houses,  and  young 
people  will  not  necessarily  go  to  the  cities  in  search  of  attractive 
living  conditions  and  amusement. 

However  much  farm  life  may  need  improvement  along  the 
lines  suggested,  it  is  "wonderfully  inspiring,"  as  the  editor  of 
Farm  and  Home  observes,  to  read  such  a  letter  as  that  written 
by  a  farmer's  wife  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  made  a  rich  success  of 
her  life  under  present  conditions.     She  writes : 

1  voluntarily  entered  the  class  of  farm  women  four  years 
ago,  my  husband  having  entered  the  ranks  of  farmers  one  year 
previous.  We  were  both  city-bred  and  went  onto  a  rented 
farm,  with  a  cash  balance  of  only  ten  dollars  after  buying  some 
stock,  seeds,  etc.,  and  handing  the  minis'ter  ten  dollars  for 
entering  me  in  the  farm  class.  Husband  and  I  decided  that  we 
could  afford  to  be  poor  a  few  years  and  that  if  we  took  proper 
care  of  our  land  and  stock  during  the  early  years  they  would 
take  care  of  us  later. 

My  husband  and  I  are  now  and  always  have  been  partners. 
We  buy  and  sell  together  and  my  cheek  is  honored  the  same 
as  his.  Husband  even  went  one  step  further  in  sharing  the 
responsibility  of  the  firm  by  giving  me  the  power  of  attorney, 
so  that  in  his  absence  I  can  handle  any  business  deal — even  to 
sell  the  farm. 

During  the  first  year  we  spent  no  money  for  furnishings 
beyond  tlie  barest  necessities.  These,  however,  included  a  new 
up-to-date  kitchen  cabinet.  The  year  after  our  marriage  our 
boy  Avas  born  and  a  few  months  later  we  bought  the  place  we 
were  renting.  We  paid  part  cash  and  arranged  for  semiannual 
payments  for  the  balance.  We  still  have  four  years  to  make 
these  payments,  but  expect  to  complete  them  in  twelve  months. 

When  Ave  decided  that  a  new  house  was  necessary,  we  built 
a  small  cottage  with  hardwood  floors  and  so  many  windows  that 
it  is  the  envy  of  my  city  sister.  We  are  building  a  big  porch  this 
fall  and  will  screen  it  next  summer.  I  am  able  to  do  my  own 
work  because  of  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  home  and 
the  labor-saving  devices  that  I  use,  among  which  I  count  as 
most  helpful  the  oil-stove,  gasoline  iron,  mop-wringer,  cream- 
separator,  and  tireless  cooker.  My  kitchen  utensils  are  almost 
entirely  of  aluminum.  I  use  a  vacuum  hand-washer  and  good 
ball-bearing  wringer  for  laundry  work  now,  but  we  have  decided 
that  by  the  new  year  we  want  a  power  washer  and  a  small 
gasoline  engine  equipped  with  pump  jack. 

"Daddy"  further  plans  to  dam  the  creek  and  install  a  ram 
to  lift  the  soft  water  to  the  barn  and  to  a  cistern  at  the  house. 
Hut  that  is  next  year's  work — something  to  look  forward  to. 

I  have  already  filled  twenty  dozen  jars  and  only  bought 
one  crate  of  berries — the  rest  is  from  my  garden  and  orchard — 
and  there  are  still  tomatoes,  apples,  plums,  pumpkins,  squash, 
sou])  vegetables,  and  late  corn,  besides  beet',  pork,  and  poultry 
to  can.  I  expect  to  have  forty  dozen  jars  full  by  the  first  of 
November,  to  say  nothing  of  kraut,  pickles,  salted  beans,  dried 
corn,  sausages,  ham,  bacon,  etc. 

I  do  work  hard,  but  1  seldom  get  up  before  six  o'clock  and 
always  rest  between  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  sometime- 
longer.  We  subscribe  to  a  daily  paper  and  good  farm  paper's,  also  a 

church  paper,  and  for  pure  amusement  some  of  the  storj  papers. 

We  dress  well  and  respectably.     Some  of  our  clothes  we  buy 

ready-made  and  other-  1  make  with  the  aid  of  good  patterns  and 

my  sewing-machine.      When   we  go  abroad   we  feel  as  well  drest 

as  our  city  relatives  who  ha\  e  larger  cash  income-  t  ban  we  have. 
Husband    and    I    have    lime    for  companionship,    and    we  aim 

to  make  little  son's  life  broad  and  rich  and  deep  in  the  tiling- 
thai    count.      And   so.  despite  the   up-  and   downs  and    the   hard 

times  that  have  come  due  to  mi-take-  and  failures  which  are 
the  lot  of  all  beginners,  we  have  gained  financially,  physically, 
and  spiritually  • 
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KING    CHRISTIAN    OF  DENMARK   MAKES 

HIS   TRIUMPHAL   ENTRY   INTO 

SOUTH   JUTLAND 

I      WAS  A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  DANES  when  their 
i-  white  horse,  rode  over  the  old  boundary  line 
in-  b-Jutland  territory  thai   Denmark  recovered 

-  a  result  of  the  upheaval  of  the  world-war. 
utonic  hordes  invaded  Denmark  and  wrested 
"i  her  these  southern  provinces,  over  fifty-six  years  apt.  the 
Danes  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  this  territory 
would  K  reunited  with  tin-  mother  country.     Now  tin-  day  had 
com*  :"i»   was  actually   a   fact,   South  Jutland  was 

once  mon  a  part  of  Denmark,  and  there  was  rejoicing  through- 
out  the  land.     Th«    occasion  of  the   King's  entrance  into  the 
rritory  a-  it-  ruler  was  made  a  gala  day  such  as  Den- 
mark has  seldom  witm  The  royal  party  made  its  entry 
Ihristiansfeld,  when  al    triumphal   arch   had   been 
.  in  the  plaa              posts  marking  the  former   boundary 

line,  which  had  been  broken  down.  Here  from  every  part  of 
Di  nish  Kingdom,  north  and  south,  thousands  of  countrymen 
hud  gathered  to  bid  the  Kin-  and  his  house  welcome  to  South 
Jutland.  A  description  of  the  scene  is  given  in  The  American- 
s' a  Fork  by  Asmus  Diemer,  a  Danish 
newspaper  man  who  accompanied  Kim:  Christian  on  his  trip 
through  South  Jutland.     Mr.  Diemer  writes: 

Thi    night   has  been  showery.     A  light  mist  hung  over  the 
land  in  the  early   morning,  hut   now  that   the  great  moment    is 
here  it  ha-  been  dispelled  by  soft  sunlight  filtering  through  the 
air.     The   King  has  left    his  automobile  and,  in  a  held  by  the 
aounted  his  white  charger.     At  half-past  nine  the 
notes  of   the  "King's  Song"  ring  out,  and  thousands  join  in. 
And    then   the  event    place    takes  which   generations  of   South- 
Jutland-  re,    for    fifty-six  long,  dreary  years,  have  hoped  for  and 
dreamed  about.      The    KiiiLr  on   his  white  horse  rides  under  the, 
triumphal  arch  into  the  recovered  land.     The  dream  has  bo- 
reality. 
No  eye  i-  dry:    the  sound  of  Bobbing  is  heard  roundabout, 
hut    it    i-  the  subdued  weeping  of  joy  and  thankfulness.     Tho 
white  head  of  the  horse  i-  Been  advancing  between  the  two  rows 
of  peopl  .      Sate  and  cap-  fly  off,  and  the  cheers  ring'  out.      High 
abovf  the  crowd  the  erect  figure  of  the  King,  in  his  gray  infantry 
uniform,  i-  visible  to  every  one  present.     His  features  are  work- 
ing with  deep  emotion,  and  the  tears,  which  he  makes  no  attempt 
ide,  are  running  down  his  cheeks. 
A  platform  ha-  been  raised  by  t  he  roadside,  and  the  King  reins 
in  lii—  horse  before  it.     Parmer  Refshauge  from   Baderslev,  a 
rnber  of  the  county  council,  stands  on  the  platform.    While 
iks,  a  dei  ]>  stillness  falls  over  the  crowd,  broken  only  by 
the  horse  and  the  rattling  of  the  silver  rings  of  its 
bridle.     Refshauge  is  a  typical  South-Jutland  farmer,     With  a 
confident   and  respectful,  without   cringing  or 
ibmission,  he  addresses  the  King:  "Our  people  have  kept 
faith,  waiting  and  hoping  for  thi-  day.      In  the  popular  hu- 
rl fair  images  of  the  Kind's  trip  through  South  Jutland 
have  taken   shape.  .  .  .   Love  of  our  old  mother  country  has 

in  our  I  \\'e  have  voted,  and  we  have  cho 

Denmark.     Our  choice  was  free,  and.  come  shame  or  glory, 

-hare  it  w  ith  our  people.     We 

rry  our  country  onward  toward  a   new  day." 

Wh<  md    the   "three   limes   three   hurrah"   have 

King  replies:    ".My  first  greeting  to  the  South- 

«n<    Home.'     Mr.  Refshauge  has 

re-minded  u  indfather's  time  and  of  tin  generation  of 

randfather  and  also  my  father, 
now  in  my  place.     God  bless  you 

all'  i  n   and    presen  e  our  land. 

■      'I  tenmarl 

.  and  fa  ge  follow-  him.  the  Crown 

Prince  and  Prince  Knud  riding,  the  Queen  and  other  members 

al  family  in  automobil  irhere  the   King  is 

with  enthusiasm.     I'   u  the  King  to  whom  the  South- 

hom  t !,.  I'm ••■  ard  to  sec, 

hand  t1  the  kings  of  Den- 

mark v  'it  of  old  I  i  the  uttermo  t   ends  of  their 

d  their  people  flo<4.ed  •  them. 

inderful  thing  hi  an  incident  thai  may  Mem 

lv   hear  aboul    it,   but    which   we  who  win: 

ine  in  our  heart-.      A  little  girl   in  a  white 

the   King,   and   her 
mother  lifts  her  up.     The  King  takes  not  only  the  flowers  but 


the  child,  and  sets  her  before  him  ou  the  saddle.  So  they  ride 
on,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  bursts  out  in  endless 
cheering.  It  is  as  tho  the  King,  in  the  person  of  tho  little  girl. 
had  gathered  the  recovered  land  to  his  heart. 

As  the  King  passes  through  Christ iausf eld  an  old  veteran  upon 
catching  sight  of  him  is  about  to  run  forward  with  outstretched 
hands,  but  the  emotional  excitement  is  too  much  for  tho  old 
man:  he  falls  back  into  the  arms  of  the  bystanders — dead.  In 
the  old  Danish  town  of  Iladerslev  the  King  has  a  slight  mishap. 
Hi.-  horse  shies  as  he  is  about  to  mount,  and  throws  him. 
Another  horse  is  brought  and  the  royal  party  continues  on  its 
way.  They  spend  the  night  at  Aabcnraa  and  proceed  with  the 
trip  the  next  day — Sunday.     The  account  continues: 

Sunday  is  given  to  Dybbol.  In  the  morning  the  royal  ship 
sails  into  Sonderborg  Harbor.  The  city  is  tremulous  with  life, 
warmth,  enthusiasm.  All  through  the  morning  hours  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  people  is  pouring  out  over  the  poutoon-bridgo 
to  Dybbol  Hill.  Tho  festivities  are  to  bo  held  on  barricades 
5  and  G.  They  form  as  it  were  a  given  crater,  in  which  the 
bottom  and  tho  grassy  slopes  are  covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  people,  standing  row  above  row — veritable  terraces  of 
humanity.  Thunder-clouds  are  gathering  over  the  Broager 
horizon  and  cast  flickering  deep  shadows  over  the  crowds,  alter- 
nating with  gleaming  light. 

Count  Schack  of  Schackenb  rrg  rises  to  speak.  Never  has  an 
orator  found  words  that  were  better  attuned  to  the  mood  of  his 
listeners  or  in  better  harmony  with  the  events.  The  very  spirit. 
of  the  King's  trip  is  chiseled  in  this  speech.  He  said:  "On  the 
barricades  of  Dybbol,  on  the  most  precious  spot  that  Denmark 
possesses,  where  past  and  present  speak  a  language  far  stronger 
than  anything  human  tongue  can  utter,  bearing  witness  thai 
tho  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  there  Denmark's  royal 
house,  government,  and  Rigsdag—  -nay,  Denmark  herself — meets 
the  people  of  South  Jutland.  .  .  .  The  great  messago  which  the 
reunion  brings  to  us  South-Jutlanders  is  that  Ave  are  no  longer 
to  bear  this  name,  that  we  are  to  become  Danes  not  only  in 
heart  but  in  namo.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we 
renounco  this  name  under  which  we  have  loved  Denmark  and 
all  that  is  Danish  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  that  could 
not  be  surpassed  even  in  the  mot  her  country.  It  is  with  sorrow 
we  part  with  this  name,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  honor  that  must 
still  bo  worn  by  those  whom  we  can  not  forget  in  this  hour, 
whom  we  shall  remember  faithfully  so  long  as  a  Danish  heart 
beats  down  there.  With  deep  thankfulness  and  joy  wo  accept 
tho  namo  of  Danes.  To-day  we  take  a  vow  that  we  will  be 
good  and  faithful  sons  and  daughters  to  thee,  Denmark,  and  in 
token  of  this  wo  give  thee  our  hand,  King  Christian.  Around 
the  King  wo  all  rally  in  this  hour — tho  greatest  hour  our  genera- 
tion has  known." 

The  King  responds  with  a  speech,  and  songs  and  moro  speeches 
follow.  A  venerable  citizen  of  Aabenraa  comes  forward  and 
presents  tho  King  a  pair  of  golden  horns,  exact  copies  of  a 
famous  pair  of  antique  horns  found  in  South  Jutland  many 
years  ago  and  sinco  stolen.     Further: 

When  the  music  intones  " Slumrer  addt  i  Slesviga  Jord"  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  fallen  heroes  have  risen  from  their  graves  and 
arc  present ,  tho  invisible.  Their  spirit  hovers  over  tho  beautiful 
and  touching  apotheosis  of  the  reunion  which  follows,  as  a  gray- 
haired  man  steps  forward  accompanied  by  five  young  girls  in 
white  carrying  a  Dannebrog  from  1864.  Its  white  cross  is  yel- 
lowed, its  red  cloth  is  faded.  Hush!  It  is  Denmark  doing 
homage  to  those  whose  blood  has  made  the  soil  of  Slesvig  so 
precious.  The  girls  present  the  flag  to  the  King,  while  tho  old 
man.  Private  Hans  Thomson  of  1804,  tells  (he  meaning  of  the 
gift  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  Axel  Juel.  The  King  bonds  down 
over  the  old  bunting  ami  presses  it  to  his  lips.  He  shakes  hands 
with  the  girls,  and,  taking  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  kisses  bis 
cheek.  The  great  moment  of  the  day  is  past.  More  songs 
and  speech,  s  follow,  all  excellent,  but,  the  pent-up  emotions  of 
the  day  have  been  Liberated.  Tho  crowds  return  to  Sonder- 
borg. In  the  evening  all  the  ships  are  illuminated,  while  fire- 
works lurn  night  into  day  between  the  high  banks  of  the  narrow 
Alssund. 

On  Monday  the  King  rides  on  to  Tondcr.  Our  way  litis  along 
the  little  river  Krusaa,  where  we  very  nearly  touch  the  new  bound- 
ary lit"'.  Then. a  little  group  of  Flensborgers  have  posted  them- 
selves with  flags  and  banners,  while  thousands  mon;  have  as- 
sembled just  south  of  the  line,  unable  to  cross  because  the 
Germane  refused  them  passes.  This  meeting  between  the  Flens- 
borg  Danes  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is  deeply  moving.  "The 
vanguard  is  still  hoping,"  and  "Flonsborg  Danes  greet  the  King 
of  Denmark" — aro  some  of  tho  inscriptions  on  their  banners. 
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A  sturdy  oversize  cord  tire  that  establishes  a  new 

standard  for  supreme  durability  and 

freedom  from  skidding 

It  is  fitting  that  the  house  which  25  years  ago  invented  the  pneumatic 
automobile  tire,  should  now  introduce  three  improvements  which  result 
in  greatly  increased  mileage: 

1 — A  new  tread  compound,  perhaps  unequalled  for  durability. 

2 — An  improved  tread-design  that  effectively  opposes  skidding 
and  still  further  increases  the  durability  of  the  tire. 

3 — A   super-sturdy,  over-size  body    that    gives    unsurpassed 
freedom  from  blow-outs. 

For  a  new  degree  of  motoring  satisfaction,  use  Michelin  Universal  Cords. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 

Dealers  in  all  parte  of  the  world 
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LIVELY  TIMES  IN    THE  JAPANESE    HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

HAKD  MUSCLES  LIKE  JACK  JOHNSON'S,  oratorical 
trance  surpassing  that  of  Bill  Bryan,  and  a  loud, 
fining  voice  that  would  make  a  mule's  bray  sound 
like  a  whisper,  appear  to  an  English  correspondent  to  be  the 
chief  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Rep- 
-.     The    Englishman   received    this   impression   after 
attending  a  session  of  that  body  recently,  when  a  question  came 

up  for  diseussion   involving  ^     ' 

I  d  speculations  in  stocks 
certain    ministers    who 
were  accused  of  having  taken 
improper  advantage  of  state 
in  order    to    feather 
tlu  ir      own      nests.        After 
what    he  saw  there,  the  cor- 
•  ndent     opines,    in     The 
China  Standard  (Pek- 
tkat    the   Chamber  of 
i..  .\\ .  c   BOuse   of  Japan 
Can    no    longer    justify     the 
claim,  made  by  its  members, 
that    the    Diet    is   a    sacred 
One  gets  the  impres- 
sion   from    what    this    man 
writes   that  it    is  just  the  re- 
YYheii  the  correspon- 
dent attended  the  session  he 
he    saw  one  new  mem- 
tod   on    the   ros- 
trum, '"soused   to  the  neck, 
empty  a  carafe   twice  inside 
!i  minutes,  and  pat  the 
head  of   a  boy  who  brought 
it   full  for  the  third    time." 
The  climax  of  disorderliness 
came,    however,    when   Mr. 
Saburo   Shimada,    an    influ- 
ential    leader    of    the    Ken- 
seikai^a  former  Speaker  of 
the    House,    and    a    veteran 
politician,    brought  accusa- 
tions    against     the     alleged 


ulatofB.     As  \ve"re§d: 

The  Ministers,  of  course, 
denied  the  charge  and  filed 
written  replies.  Mr.  Shima- 
da i  to  accept  the  re- 

being  ambiguous  and  asked Jfyr  a  second  chance  to  renew. 

interpellation.     This   -was  denied   him,    and,    instead,   the 

ukai,  the  Government  party;  attempted  to  giy& 'Shimada >'a 

rign,  and,  on  failing  in  that,  to  offer  a  motion  to  pun- 

rim  f'ir  disturbing  the  House  by  making  false  accusations. 

Mr.  Oglwa,  president  of  the  National  Census  Department  and 

of  the  leaders  of  the  Seiyukai,  obtain*  <1  the  floor  1o  make  a 

i    irge  Mr.  Shimada  to  decide  while  lie  had  the  chance. 

Ml  '  op<  Bed  his  mouth  when  the  opposition  members 

.bursl  into  loud,  incoherent  shouting  so  thai  nothing 

i  Heard.     In  order  to  reston  order  in  the  chamber,  Ogawa 

wa   requested  to  descend  from  the  rostrum.    Winn  he  stept  up 

i.  the  same  boiaterpus  shouting  prevented  him  obtaining  a 

•     '  1  le  tried  for  a  third  time  wilh  no  better  result.     Then 

iken,  but  the  storm  was  -till  there,  so  that  when 

ted  the  rostrum  for  the  fifth  time  he  addrest  not 

th<   ohantber,  bul  the  -horthand  nun  below.     Nobody  in  the 

•  these  shorthand  men  succeeded  in  hearing  what 

i    i   -aid. 

Mi  Tffrder-tood   to  have  aimed   his  attack   al    Shimada 

rid  Koizumi,  who  had  signed  the  written  interpellation 

Shfmada,  wanted  to  know  why  Shimada  only  was  made 

the  'arget.    To  tins  Ogawa  shouted  back: 

-Oh,  we  are  magnanimous  with  other  'also  ran  .'" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  an  'also ran'? "bellowed  Koizumi,  and, 

jumping  out  of  his  seat,  he  tried   to  gel   hold  of  Ogawa,  who, 


*.  JI^Ja'soukoe  or  trouble  and  amusement. 

This  cheerful  member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  inspired  an  uproar,  equal- 
ing those  for  which  our  own  CoiHKes-s  is  occasionally  celebrated,  by  declaring 
that  Jap  legislators  were  combining  stocli-niarkct  gambling  with  politics. 


just  descending  from  the  rostrum,  was  returning  to  his  seat. 
Ogawa  looked  back,  showed  his  disapproval  of  any  "direct 
action, "  and  made  a  hurried  retreat.  Koizumi,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  an  "also  ran"  but  "a  placed  horse,"  chased 
Ogawa  and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve.  Then  broke  forth  a 
storm.  i 

Several  members,  plus. strong  brutal  force,  minus  brain  and 
dignity,  multiplied  by  ju-jutsu,  popped  out  of  their  scats,  osten- 
sibly to  separate  the  two,  but,  in  fact,  to  lick  other  fellows.  It 
was  a  fight  de  luxe,  for  they  were  drest  in  fine  summer  garments, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  seen  for  any  amount  of  cash 
outside  the  Diet.  The  sergeant-at-arms  rushed  to  the  scene  to 
f  separate    thr-m,    but    they 

simply  got  themselves  mixed 
lip  and  swelled  (the  eommo- 
,;tion.  Qaie  nujinber  shot  his 
arm  straight  up  and  shook  it 
like  a  weathercock.  Sasaki. 
popularly  known  as  "King 
of  Mongolia,"  by  virtue  of 
his  once  having  taught  a 
Mongolian  prince1,  had  mean- 
while obtained  the  floor,  and 
from  above  the  rostrum 
waved  a  folding  fan  and 
ordered  his  fellow  members 
to  be  quiet,  altho  he  ap- 
peared as  if  he  were  cheer- 
ing the  contending  members 
below  to  "go  to  it." 

Shimada  told  Ogawa  that 
he  did  not  wait  for  others 
to  tell  him  what  to  do,  and 
that  he  would  not  listen 
to  what  had  been  said  by 
Ogawa.  The  opposition 
members  shook  the  chamber 
cheering  him,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment members  jeered  al 
him  with  equal  vehemence. 
The  opp'osition  members  one 
after  another  censured  the 
Speaker  for  behaving  favor- 
ably to  the  Seiyukai.  The 
shouts  of  "Down  with  the 
unfair  Speaker,"  "Put  him 
out,"  and  other  similar  or 
worse  cries  were1  continually 
heard  from  the  opposition 
camp.  The  Speaker,  how- 
ever, would  not  yield.  He 
repeatedly  declared  tjfett  he 
had  acted  fairly^ptii^h  seems 
COrreel,  since  he  said  so 
himself. 
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THOSE  VIOLENT  POLICE- 
MEN.— Being  a  policeman, 
criticized  on  one  side  for 
apathy  and  on  the  other  for  undue  zeal,  appears  to  bo  just 
as  thankless  a  job  in  Japan  as  it  is  in  our  own  beloved  land, 
to  judge  by  a  set  of  instruction's  issued  to  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  in  Toyko  recently,  admonishing  them,  hi  effect,  to  "lay 
off  on  the  rough  stuff"  when  maintaining  order  during  demon- 
strations at  the  capital.  It  seems  that  the  Japanese  police  have 
been  using  strong-arm  methods  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
than  the  authorities  thought  necessary  of  late.  "More  violence 
by  the  police  against  the  people  -than  violence  by  Ihe  people 
against  the  police"  was  reported,  in  the  language  of  Jiji  (Tokyo), 
which  comments  further:  ,. 

•  i,         . 

There  are  sometimes  unmanageable  hooligans  among  the  agi- 
tators, and  it  may  in  some  cases  Ire  necessary  for  I  he  police  to  uso 
force,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  some  policemen  have  unneces- 
sarily resorted  to  violence.  ,  Jiideod,.1he  present  instructions  to 
the  policemen  may  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  the^%httfge. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  violence  is  (Tied 
more  by  policemen  in  plain  clothes  Jthan  those  in  uniform. 
When  a  policeman  is  in  plain  clothes  he  is  less  keen  to  the  sense 
of  hjs  responsibility  than  when  hejs  in  unfform,  and  does  things 
which,  when  uniformed,  he  will  not  stoop  to  do.  As  a  ma,Uer 
of  fact,  the  recent  demonstrations  were  controlled  more  by  plain- 
clothes men  than  by  uniformed  policemen. 
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Makes  rust-proof  roofs 

In  Europe  Zinc  has  been  used  as  a  roofing  material  for  hundreds 
of  years.  America,  however,  is  just  beginning  to  realize  its  many 
advantages.  A  light,  easily-worked  metal,  non-rusting  and  in- 
expensive,  Zinc  is  rapidly  increasing  in  public  favor. 

Shingles,  gutters,  leaders  and  flashings  made  of  Horse  Head 
Rolled  Zinc  will  endure  a  lifetime.  They  require  no  painting,  no 
replacements— no  further  attention. 

New  Jersey  Rolled  Zinc,  made  from  our  famous  Horse  Head 
Brand,  because  of  its  purity  and  its  exceptional  stamping,  forming 
and  crimping  qualities  has  become  a  factor  in  the  roofing  material 
market.  In  the  product  we  have  developed  for  this  industry,  there 
is  the  same  certainty  of  quality  that  characterizes  all  our  products 
for  all  lines  of  manufacturing  activity. 

By  this  steadfast  policy  of  highest  quality  and  uniformity, 
assured  by  our  experience,  our  ownership  of  ore  properties,  our 
resources  and  facilities,  we  safeguard  the  quality  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  in  which  our  zinc  is  used. 

Our  research  and  experimental  work  in  this  field  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
manufacturers  oj  metal  roofing  materials.      We  invite  correspondence. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of7Jnc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc  {Spelter),  Spiegeleisen,  Albalith,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  ZJnc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 


GO 
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In  Canada  35c 


Mothers:  1 

Keep  the  Child's  Mouth  Clean 


JUST  as  you  teach  your  children 
the  need  of  the  toothbrush,  teach 
them  to  keep  their  mouths,  noses, 
and  throats  clean.  A  clean  mouth 
flints  the  door  in  the  face  of  disease. 

leach  them  to  gargle  or  spray 
their  throats  with  Klenzo  Liquid 
Antiseptic — to  avoid  infection  and 
epidemic — to  destroy  disease  germs 
before  their  deadly  work  begins. 

You  know  Klenzo  protects.  You 
can  feel  ii  work.  I  he  sense  of  stim- 
ulation and  cleanliness  it  leaves,  is 
evidence  of  the  pood  it  does. 

It  is  wise  to  avoid  conditions  which 
may  bring  on  decay,  diseased  gums, 
and  many  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
mouth  affections. 

UNITED     D  R 

Boston  Toronto 


Use  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic  as  a 
daily  mouth  wash.  Sweetens  the 
breath  and  takes  bad  taste  away. 

Get  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic  to- 
day, lour  family  need  it.  This,  with 
Klenzo  Dental  Creme  to  clean 
and  polish  the  teeth,  will  prevent 
many  mouth  worries.  Ask  for 
Klenzo  only  at  a  Rexall  store.  It 
is  obtainable  nowhere  else. 


Tht 


ffettotgg. 


WONDERFUL 

.  ANTISEPTIC 

MB 

COMBATING 

GERMS 


A  scientific 
preparation 

for  the 
MOUTH, 
TttTM, 
GUMS 
THROAT,  NOSE 
SKIN  AND 
MUCOUS 
SURFACES 


Stores 


are    an    organization    of    10,000 
progressive   retail    drug   stores 
throughout  the  United    States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  united 
for  a  world-wide  service. 


UG     COMPANY 

Liverpool 


liquid 

ANTISEPTIC. 


Paris 


FEEDING  THE  ANIMALS,  HUMAN  AND 
URSINE,  IS   THE  WILDEST   DIVER- 
SION  IN   BERN 

NOBODY  EVER  HEARD  of  the  naughty  night  life  of 
Bern,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  isn't  any.  All  the  people  there  retire  early 
and  every  light  is  out  before  midnight.  This  is  not  saying  that 
the  Swiss  capital  is  entirely  without  excitement,  however. 
Among  othe/  things,  there  are  bears  in  the  parks  that  we  are  told 
will  stand  for  hours  on  their  hind  legs  and  let  you  squeeze 
orange-juice  into  their  upturned  mouths.  Also  there  are  res- 
taurants where  they  serve  a  dish  called  a  fondue,  of  which 
Karl  K.  Kitchen  writes  enthusiastically  in  the  New  York  World 
Magazine  as  follows: 

A  fondue,  if  you  don't  happen  to  know,  is  a  glorified  Welsh 
rabbit.  That  is,  its  foundation  is  melted  cheese.  However, 
with  this  melted  cheese,  which  is  served  in  a  chafing-dish,  is 
Neufchatel  wine  and  kirsch — the  latter  being  a  cheery  cordial. 

Do  you  follow  me?  Perhaps  you  are  ahead  of  me  and  are 
dipping  pieces  of  crisp  toast  into  this  delightful  concoction  at 
Daetwyler's  restaurant  in  the  Kramgasse.  If  so,  I  don't  blame 
you.  For  a  fondue,  as  served  at  Daetwyler's  is  both  food  and 
drink — to  me,  at  any  rate.  There  are  many  other  restaurants 
in  Bern  where  they  are  served — at  the  Cafe  Rudolf,  for  instance, 
they  are  not  half  bad.     But  at  Daetwyler's — sweet  patootie! 

The  first  time  I  dined  at  this  little  second-floor  restaurant 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  clock  tower,  I  noticed  a  youthful- 
looking  chap  at  the  next  table  who  was  inhaling  one  fondue 
after  another. 

I  asked  one  of  the  Tochters — for  all  the  wai tresses  in  Bernese 
restaurants  are  called  "daughters" — about  him,  for  I  admired 
his  technique  with  his  fork. 

"That's  the  Archduke  Max,  brother  of  the  former  Emperor 
Charles,"  said  the  young  woman.  "He  comes  here  for  fondue 
every  day." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  conversation  which  I  over- 
heard between  the  young  Archduke  and  his  Tochter.  I  will 
merely  give  the  gist  of  it,  so  to  speak — the  gist  of  the  jest. 

The  first  fondue  that  was  served  to  him  was  not  to  his  liking. 

"There's  not  enough  kirsch  in  it,  but  I'll  eat  it,"  he  said,  as 
the  waitress  hurried  away  to  get  another  order  for  him. 

"There's  too  much  kirsch  in  this,  but  I'll  eat  it,"  he  said  a 
moment  after  he  had  tasted  the  second  fondue.  "Bring  me 
another." 

"There's  just  enough  kirsch  in  this,"  he  said  when  the  third 
fondue  was  placed  before  him.  "Keep  on  bringing  them  like 
this  until  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

Of  course,  every  one  does  not  become  a  fondue  fiend,  but  the 
Bernese  bons  vivants  who  gather  at  Daetwyler's  are  rarely 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  of  the  wonderful  dishes.  The  bouquet 
of  the  Neufchatel — as  the  melting  cheese  bubbles  up  in  the 
chafing-dish — is  enough  to  make  an  enforced  prohibitionist 
gangrenous  with  envy.  And,  unlike  the  ordinary  Welsh  rabbit, 
a  fondue  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Bern  is  not  a  large  city,  the  population,  even  including  the 
bears,  being  less  than  seventy-five  thousand,  according  to  Mr. 
Kitchen.  As  was  the  case  with  most  other  European  cities,  the 
even  tenor  of  its  existence  was  disturbed  by  the  war,  from 
which  disturbance  it  has  not  yet  fully  recovered.     We  read: 

During  the  war  this  capital  was  a  very  busy  place.  It  was 
the  center  of  the  various  espionage  organizations,  and  the 
legations  were  as  crowded  as  a  five-and-ten-cent  store  on  a 
Saturday  night.  The  German  Legation  alone  had  one  thousand 
two  hundred  people  attached  to  it— and  spies  were  so  numerous 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  across  the  terrace  of  the  Bellevue 
or  the  Bernehof  Hotel  without  stepping  on  one  of  them.  And 
you  can  imagine  what  an  awful  thing  a  spy  is  to  step  on.  But 
to-day  Bern  has  resumed  its  prewar  oxistence,  which  is  only 
enlivened  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  when  the  public  market 
is  held  on  the  Bundesplatz.  In  fact,  it  is  reported  that  tho 
capital  is  losing  in  population  every  month. 

There  are  very  few  tourists  in  Switzerland  this  year.  The 
Swiss  franc  is  so  high  that  only  Americans  can  really  afford  to 
spend  much  time  here.  As  it  takes  two  and  a  half  French  francs 
and  not  less  than  eight  German  marks  or  thirty-five  Austrian 
crowns  to  buy  one  Swiss  Franc,  it  will  be  seen  that  Switzerland 
is  a  very  exclusive  place  at  the  present  time.  While  several 
European  countries  have  been  ruined  because  the  exchange 
rate  of  their  money  is  so  low,  Switzerland  is  suffering  because 
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its  money  is  so  high.  Its  hotels  are  more  or  less  empty — and 
since  the  Swiss  are  a  nation  of  hotel-keepers,  the  situation  is 
really  serious. 

Of  course,  Bern  feels  this  condition  less  than  the  cities  which 
are  purely  resorts.  Its  watch  and  chocolate  factories  are  run- 
ning, and  the  business  of  being  the  capital  keeps  a  large  number 
of  people  employed.  But  if  tourists  don't  come  pretty  soon 
some  of  the  near-by  resort  hotels  will  have  to  close  their  doors. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  non-paying  guests  there  are  among 
the  relatively  small  number  who  add  a  touch  of  life  to  leading 
hostelries  of  this  capital.  At  the  Bernehof  I  met  a  Russian 
Grand  Duchess  who  has  not  paid  her  weekly  bill  for  more  than 
three  years.  When  she  first  arrived  her  high  rank  gave  her  all 
the  credit  she  needed,  and  she  soon  succeeded  in  owing  so  much 
that  the  proprietor  didn't  dare  put  her  out  for  fear  that  he'd 
never  get  a  penny. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  refugees  who  are  well  supplied  with 
money.  The  Swiss  banks  are  literally  bursting  with  the  billions 
of  marks  wise  Germans  have  deposited  with  them.  Equally 
wise  Austrians  and  Hungarians  are  prepared  for  rainy  days — 
Avhich  are  almost  consecutive  in  this  part  <.f  Switzerland. 


PERPETUAL   MOTION   AS   DISCOVERED 
BY   A   MOVIE-PLAY   WRITER 

WHEN  A  DISTINGUISHED  AUTHOR  permits  his 
works  to  be  filmed,  that  process  seldom  adds  to  his 
glory.  What  it  does  do  in  most  cases  is  to  sour  the 
distinguished  author's  disposition  and  incline  him  to  deeds  of 
violence.  Nevertheless,  getting  a  movie  play  across  is  not 
without  its  rewards,  if  we  are  to  believe  William  C.  Lengell, 
Avho,  apparently  speaking  from  experience,  informs  us  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  that  a  man  AA'ho  has  produced  a  successful 
motion-picture  play  has  thereby  acquired  a  perpetual  meal- 
ticket,  something  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at  in  these  high- 
priced  times,  even  tho  unaccompanied  by  glory.  This  doesn't 
mean,  it  seems,  that  the  same  play  will  keep  on  paying  a  revenue 
forever.  It  will  not,  excellent  tho  it  may  be.  But  Mr.  Lengell 
explains  that  when  an  author  for  the  first  time  has  submitted 
a  story  which  an  enterprising  film  engineer  has  been  able  to 
torture  into  a  screen  production,  said  author  begins  to  look 
around  for  material  for  another  picture  as  soon  as  his  Avild  grief 
over  the  outrage  to  his  first  offering  has  subsided.  Presently,  in 
a  trunk  full  of  dead  hopes  in  the  form  of  rejected  manuscripts, 
he  finds  a  carbon  copy  of  the  yarn  used  in  the  former  picture. 
He  reads  this  and  it  daAvns  on  him  that  it  is  totally  unlike  the 
story  depicted  by  that  picture.  Why  not  submit  the  plot  to 
another  film  company?  Quickly  he  changes  the  title  from 
"Should  a  Woman,  or  Shouldn't  She?"  to  "Once  a  Husband, 
Always  a  Husband,"  changes  the  names  of  the  characters,  takes 
a  number  of  carbon  copies,  and  fires  it  into  a  picture-factory. 
Again  and  again  he  sells  the  story  that  way.  He  has  discovered 
a  perpetual  meal-ticket.  By  Avay  of  further  explanation  as  to 
how  such  things  may  be,  Mr.  Lengell  tells  just  what  happens 
to  a  story  when  it  is  submitted  to  a  film-producing  company; 
how  it  is  cut  and  otherwise  mutilated,  twisted  around,  added 
to  and  subtracted  from;  how  everybody  in  the  organization  has 
a  whack  at  it,  including  the  star,  the  president,  the  vice-president, 
the  general  manager,  and  such  of  the  directors  as  may  he  hang- 
ing around;  in  short,  how  the  whole  production  is  so  altered 
that  it  looks  no  more  like  the  original  than  a  butterfly  looks  like 
the  caterpillar  from  which  it  sprang.  Negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  film  play  begin  with  the  film  editor,  who.  we  are  told, 
is  a  keen,  level-headed  fellow  with  no  patience  for  such  foolish- 
ness as  literature,  but  possessing  in  full  measure  what  is  known 
as  "a  box-office  nose."     We  read  Further: 

The  chief  qualification  for  a  scenario  editor's  post  lies  in 
being  a  shrewd  bargainer.  No  doubt  you  have  read  of  our 
uncle  at  the  sign  of  the  three  gilt  balls  and  of  the  depreciating 
eve  with  whieli  he  appraises  collateral  offered  for  a  temporary 
tide-over  in  the  way  of  cash.     The  htorj   ha-  it  that  he  finally 

throws   up    his   hands   and    wail-    thai    he   oouldn'1    give   his   own 
grandmot  her  a  cent   more. 

Hut  the  keenest  bargaining  pawnbroker  can  not  be  colder  nor 

more    contemptuous    of    an    article    than    is    a    scenario    editor 
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t  a  story.     He  assures  the  author  thai  the  money 

purely  a  gift;    that  the  picture  value  of  the  story  is 

-litrbt  as  hardly  to  be  worth  while.     That  is  before  the  inno- 

nt,   unbusinesslike  author  parts  company    with    his   literary 

For  once  having  obtained  the  rights  to  the  "property" 

~iory  bought  and  ow  ned  is  called  a  "  property  "  .  t h«>  editor 

unduly   enthusiastic   about    it.    as   do   all   of   the 

other  nun  I  he  big  family. 

first  step  in  adapting  the  story  for  the  screen  devolves 
apt  g  in  the  movie  wheel  called  the  •'continuity  writer." 

bly  his  jo!>  is  to  write  the  sequence  of  scenes  for  the 
director's  guidance.     He  reads  the  story;    then  he  has  a  spasm 
hysterics.     Search   as   he   will,  there   is   not    a   single  motion- 
picture  dramatic  idea   in   the  entire  yarn.      In   his  opinion,  the 
editor,    vice-president,    general    manager,    president, 
director,  and   star  all   must    have   had    mental   lapses  when   they 
ged  good  money  lor  the  worthless  "property."     But.  as 
■itinuity  writer  feels  the  same  aboul    all  original  works 
en  him.  he  grits  bis  teeth  and  reads  the  alleged  story  again. 
Hidden  away  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  yarn  is  a  minor  char- 
He  shrieks  with  joy.      This   minor  character  gives  him 
an  idea.     He  forthwith  throws  the  original  story  into  the  waste- 
skel  ami  proceeds  to  develop  his  idea  and  write  the  sequence. 
It    lake-  him  about   a   week,  and   when   he  delivers  the  finished 
effort  to  th<    powers  above  it  i-  with  an  an-  of  "See  what  1  did 
ih  that  mess  of  words  you  handed  me!" 

Now  the  director  steps  in  to  -hoot  the  scenes.  Early  does  he 
-how  his  hand.  To  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  position  and 
demonstrate  hi-  own  high  mental  attainments,  he  follows  the 
scrip!  for  not  more  than  three  days.  lie  appears  to  he  on  the 
verge  of  insanity  when  he  hurl-  the  typed  sheets  from  the 
window  ami  proceeds  to  make  the  picture  extempore.  Truth 
must  out.  That  confounded  C.  W.  had  not  put  in  a  single 
rain-storm  scene  in  the  whole  240  scenes!  And  what  is  a  picture 
without  a  rain-storm  effect? 

Hut  now.  however,  the  star*begins  to  pout  because  lie  or  she 
<it  in  every  scene.     So  the  story  mu-i  he  altered  to  remedy 
this   ludicrous  defect.      Hut    finally  the  camera   man  grinds  out 
lasl  foot;    the  film  i-  roughly  assembled,  and  the  wag  who 
writes  the  till.-  Bets  to   work.      1 1 «    holds  his  head   in   dismay. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  a  worse  picture.     It  is 
ip  to  him  to  save  the  good  name  of  the  company.     His  clever 
done  will  cause  the  audience  to  forget   the  awful  siory, 
the  horrible  direction,  the  inadequacy  of  the  star's' performance, 
poor  camera  work.     After  which  the  experts  in  the  cutting- 
room  demonstrate  their  wisdom  and  skill  by  dropping  out  all 
the  director's  pel  rain-storm  effects  and  omitting  a  few  scenes 
nil  serv<  to  introduce  important  characters. 

All  i-  -it  for  the  lir-l  showing  in  the  private  projection-room-. 
If  t  he  aut  DOT  of  '  he  original  Btory  is  at  hand  he  is  invited  to  view 
remains.  With  him  is  the  head  cutler,  the  title  writer,  the 
camera  man.  and  tlie  -tar.  the  director,  the  continuity  man, 
the  scenario  i  ditor,  the  vice-president,  the  general  manager,  the 
rident,  and  the  bootblack  from  the  ground  floor.  A  jolly 
little  wake  it  i-. 

The  title  Qashes!     The  original  author  sees  his  name.      In  this 
ting    moment    he    receive-    that    thrill    that    comes   once   in    a 
mov  ie  aut  hor's  lifetime. 

There  i-  sileni 
There  an-  groans! 

ody    gro&ns.      For    he    it    known    this    showing    of    the 

picture  principally  is  for  the  establishment  of  alibis.     There  is 

unanimous  agreement   that    the  picture  is  the  worst   ever  pro- 

tnd  that  if  booking  hail  not  already  been  accepted,  the 

film  should  into  the  furnace  or  locked  in  a  safe-deposit 

■  he  rankesl  specimen  extant . 

It  if  ion   of  passing  the   buck.     All  diplomatic 

bruptly  broken  off.     The  -tar  weeps  that  his 

or  Ipt  public  will  he  lost,  ami  never  again  to  break  bread 

tfa   th.    unsympathetic  director  who  refused   to  permit   more 

h  pel;   the  director  bemoans  having  been 

oor  continuity;   the  continuitj  w  titer  rages  because 

brilliant  work  I  mutilated;  the  scenario  editor  declares 

neral  manager,  president,  director,  and 
irced  him  into  buying  the  original  -tor;   againsl  hi-  better 
jud.  ithor   t  torn  d,   and    when   he  reco 

In-  name  be  remo  rthwith   from  the  film. 

inaniti*  tory!     Ah.  it   is  a  wise 

hi-  own  -tory  in  I  hi  of  mov  ie  eugenics! 

drama  ie  Bhown  at  tin-  |.  ading  picture  palaci  -.     The  news- 
Mr    Roget'a  unmatched  collection  of 
tueir  description.     The  scenario  editor  now  but- 
II  of  the  battle  he  waged  againsl 
of   the   vice-president,   general    manager, 
■:'.  director,  and  -tar  to  fop-,   the  purchase  of  tin-  "prop- 
The  continuity  writer  in  In-  mod.  m  proves 

writer  «:,i  .,   u  inner  from  an;,    old 


kind  of  story.  The  director  declares  that  ho  saved  the  situation 
by  throwing  the  continuity  away.  The  star  is  certain  that  his 
or  her  own  charming,  magnetic  personality  carried  the  picture 
to  success,  while  the  title  writer  and  cutter  both  know  that  had 
not  the  titles  been  so  breezy  and  the  cutting  so  judicious,  the 
picture  would  have  been  canceled  by  the  exhibition  on  the  first 
showing*.  Of  course,  the  camera  man  has  certain  ideas  of  his 
own  about  the  part  the  artistic  photography  played,  but,  in  the 
final  analysis,  take  it  from  tin'  publicity  man,  the  picture  would 
never  have  got  within  a  mile  of  a  Broadway  house  had  not  the 
exploitation  been  so  craftily  conceived  and  executed. 


NAPOLEONS    OF   FINANCE   IN   THE   NEW 
YORK   BUILDING-TRADES   UNIONS 

AN  "INITIATION  FEE"  OF  $500  was  once  imposed  by 
/-\     a  New    York  labor-leader  upon  a    firm  of  New  York 

"**-     -^-  contractors. 

"Initiation  into  what?"  asked  a  member  of  the  firm. 

"Into  doing  business,"  replied  the  union-labor  representative, 
and  the  company  paid  rather  than  fact'  the  flock  of  troubles 
which  the  leader  had  the  power  to  call  down  upon  any  con- 
tractor who  refused  to  pay.  Sam  Parks,  "the  famous  Sam 
Harks"  of  twenty  years  ago,  was  the  labor-leader  involved  in 
this  case,  and  his  ability  to  collect  "initiation  fees"  was  one  of 
the  graft  scandals  of  the  day.  He  died  in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  hut 
his  soul  went  marching  on,  and  newspaper  editors  see  evidences 
of  his  hright  ideas,  improved  by  time,  in  the  huilding  trades' 
-caudal  which  is  being  probed  in  New  York  to-day.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  accumulated  a  fortune  through  clever  handling 
of  the  financial  side  of  his  job.  According  to  sworn  testimony, 
a  man  erecting  a  huilding  at  Thirty-first  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue  paid  $25,000  to  have  a  strike  "lifted."  But  even  this 
sizeable  "initiation  fee"  pales  into  comparative  insignificance, 
says  the  New  York  World,  beside  the  material  now  in  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  investigating  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  money  from  contractors,  thousands  of  dollars 
are  collected  every  week  from  members  of  an  "outlaw"  local 
of  the  union.  This  money,  according  to  charges  made,  is  the 
price  which  these  men  have  to  pay,  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  week 
each,  for  the  privilege  of  working  at  their  trade.  A  mysterious 
collector  comes  around  every  pay  day  and  gets  the  money.  As 
lor  the  basis  of  force  on  which  these  regulations  are  founded, 
says  The  World — 

Xo  contractor  engaged  on  a  housewrecking  job  dare  employ 
men  who  do  not  carry  "permits,"  and  if  any  man  does  venture 
to  work  without  such  a  permit* he  is  likely  to  find  himself  very 
quickly  in  a  hospital.  The  same  fate  awaits  any  man  who 
dares  dispute  the  $10  toll  on  this  weekly  wage  of  $44. 

On  this  same  business  of  housewrecking,  which  is  a  very 
extensive  industry  in  New  York  City,  and  especially  in  Man- 
hattan, there  is  collected  still  another  species  of  toll.  Every 
housewrecking  contractor  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one 
dollar  for  every  truck-load  of  material  which  he  carts  away  from 
the  job.  Failure  to  do  so  involves  immediate  suspension  of  the 
work  ami  indefinite  trouble  for  any  one  who  tries  to  build  on 
.the  wrecked  site  until  the  truck-load  tribute  has  been  paid. 
This  soune  of  graft  amounts  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollar-. 

Compared  with  this  alleged  graft,  says  the  New  York  Herald, 
"  the  famous  Sam  Harks  was  a  piker  and  a  rough  worker."  Sam, 
the  dictator  of  the  construction  unions  in  New  York  twenty 
years  ago,  committed  no  murders,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 
Hut,  -ays  the  writer: 

For  various  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $.r>00  he  called  strikes 
and  called  them  off,  made  contractors  rich  or  ruined  them, 
forced  union  and  non-union  workmen  to  starve  or  obey.  He 
was  a  rough  worker.  If  the  workingman  became  curious  con- 
cerning the  reason  for  a  strike  he  was  told  that  it  was  none  of 
hi-  business:  if  he  persisted  it  was  quite  likely  he  would  have  his 
skull  cracked  or  he  driven  out  of  town. 

Sam  Harks  was  not  only  the  economic  boss  of  the  building- 
trade-  unions  in   hi-  day,  bul   he  was  the  political  dictator.      He 

voted  hi-  followers  en  hh><-  and  collected  a  per  capita  tax  therefor. 
To  hi-  few  lieutenants  he  gave  commissions  for  their  aid.  The 
rank  and  file  received  nothing.     Sam  was  a  big,  bullet-headed, 
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.-1   .i<iy  seldom  pas  ..,:  uff  i-ding  benSjicial  uses  for  Listerin 


listerine  for  JJrtiflcml Dentures 


HI  1=5 


That  unpleasant  taste  so  familiar  to 
those  who  have  bridge  work  or  artificial 
dentures  is  caused  by  an  accumulation 
of  mucus. 

This  mucus  is  a  natural  culture  bed  for 
bacteria. 

A  Listerine  mouthwash  removes  the 
distasteful  mucus  and  tends  to  prevent 
the  development  of  bacteria. 

As  a  further  precaution  artificial  den- 
tures should  be  placed  at  night  in  a 
glass  containing   Listerine  and  water. 

Besides  promoting  oral  hygiene  Lister- 
ine is  also  a  useful  antiseptic  dressing 
for  cuts,  scratches  and  skin  abrasions. 
When  used  immediately  it  guards 
against  infection. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  Listerine  always  in 
the  home. 

Manufactured   only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
SAINT    LOUIS,    U.  S.  A. 


the  sa/§  antiseptic 
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chap  with  unbounded  strength  and  physical  courage. 
Ht   had  the  temperamenl  i>t*  a  loan  sharp,  and  spenl  much  of 
hi-  time  laughing  at   the  spineless  efforts  of  frightened  con- 
tra 1  timorous  reformers  to  transfer  him  from  his  head- 
ier- in  Maennerohor  Hall  to  Sing  Sing. 
Bill  Devery  <tuck  to  Sam  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  troubles.     Big  Bill  made  no  bones  aboul  his  allegianoe  to 
i.  and  to  >k occasion  in  District  Attorney  Jerome's  offices  to 
announce  that  jusl    SO  Long  as  he  had  a  hand  to  lift  that  hand 
d  in  behalf  of  Sam  Parks. 
Bui  S        Parks  was.  judged  from  the  high  standards  of  to-day, 
a  piker.      He  called  strikes  and  then  called  them  off.      Hut  the 
l&  do  not  show  that  any  jealous  contractor  had  ever  paid 
-     i   more  than  S">00  to  accomplish   the  embarrassment   and 
ssible  ruin  of  a  rival  by  calling  the  nun  off.      And  neither  do 
the   record-   show    that   it   ever  cost    any   contractor   more   than 
|{   «i  to  gel    In-  nun  hack   to  work.      More  often  Sam  exacted 
Ling  1100  and  Slot).      He  worked  fast  and  his  vic- 
tims   were    many.       His    downfall    was    accomplished    by    one 
J..-,  phus  Plenty,  a  maker  of  skylights  in  .Jersey  City,  who  told 
the  grand  jury  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  ho  had  in  the  pre- 
ling    December    paid  Sam   Parks  $200  to  call  off  a  strike  on 
•  i>  Plentj  had  in  1  [oboken. 

convicted  after  trial  before  Recorder  Goff  and 
S  Dg  Sing  for  a  term  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  years.  Parks,  who  is  now  dead.  Laughed  when  scu- 
te! ring  that  he  never  would  serve  oul  the  court's  sentence. 
II.  didn't.  Before  going  into  the  details  of  Parks's  trial,  which 
will  explain  his  methods,  it  must  he  understood  that  not  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  Manhattan's  Labor  troubles  has  there  ever 

;.  d<  niau'.>L:  in  any  line  of  endeavor  who  held  such  abso- 
lute swaj  over  the  fortune-  of  his  followers.  He  worked  alone, 
arrogant  in  hi-  power.  Prior  to  his  indictment  in  1903  fear  of 
him  protected  him  from  interruption. 

If  a  contractor,  apparently  making  much  money,  failed  to 
bestOVi  weekly  tribute  upon  Parks  he  paid  for  his  independence 
by  seeing  hi  men  throw  down  their  tools  and  walk  off  the  job 
at  the  nio-t  critical  periods  in  the. progress  of  the  work.  The 
in.  n  would  present  demands:  acknowledge  they  had  no  com- 
plain; to  make,  but  invariably  would  say  to  their  perplexed 
employer. 

"YouTl  hav<  Park-.     He's  our  boss  now." 

If  tin  employer  did  not  bother  to  see  Parks,  and  neglected 
t..  m.et  the  financial  demand,  "he  was  pretty  sure  to  wake  up 
at  a  hospital  or  find  that  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  his 
material  mysteriously  had  caught  lire.  Sometimes  a  foun- 
dation would  he  blasted  quite  a-  mysteriously,  or  if  the  building 
wen  a  -mall  structure,  it  would  collapse  when  half  completed." 
Finally  he  ran  into  trouble,  a-  i<  related: 

p]   ,-   Plenty  wa-  doing  some  skylighl  work  at  the  Ham- 
burg-Ameriean  pier  in   Eoboken.     At   Parka's  trial  in  General 

Plenty    testified    thai     work    on    hi-    contract    had    not 

pi    more  than   an   hour  or  so   before   Parks  came  to  him  and 

told   him   that    $200  would    suffice   to  gel    the   men   back  again. 

Plentj   testified  that  he  refused  al  first  to  pay  i  he  $200,  then  went 

to  the  headquarters  of  the  Elousesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union 

□  official,   who  laughed  at    him  and  said.  "See  Parks." 
Be  wenl  on  to  -a>    that    he  saw  Parks  the  next   day  and  prof- 
fer 1200,  whereupon  Parks  asked  him  whether  he, 
Plenty ,  thoughl  Pi  a  fool;  thai  nothing  but  cash  would  do. 
convicted   of  extorting   money  from    Plenty  and 
3   ;Lr  Sing,  hut   -..on  afterward  was  released  on 
and  ui             o1  io  trial  again  on  this  count.     In  October, 

lin  brought  to  eourt  on  the  charge  of 
1  from    Louis  Schmitt,   treasurer  of  the  Tiffany 

the    jury    al     thai    trial    Assistant 

I »  .i>  Lng: 

■•I  Tiir.-Mi;    &   Co.  obtained  the  rights  to  the 
tain  kind  of  beautiful  glass.     A  corporation 
.•ailed  the  Tiffany  Studios  Company,  and  to  do 
•  ■•  work  nii!  h-  ami  biidgemen, 

Park-'-  union".     P:  the  walking  dele- 

studio  company    wa-  executing 
thn  B     'heir  own  admission  th«-  men  on  the  job 

conditions      Th<  >    go1    union 

and   worked   union   hour-,  eighl    hours 

a   •;  I  -truck.     The   Tiffany    people 

<d  none  of  the  sin  ild  1*11.     So 

■o  the  headqu  inion   in 

I      ■  ■   '  : 

"Th  told  him  to  -' •    I'  ad  he  found  Parks 

ting  in  tl  air  in  the  Internationa]  Hotel,  a  saloon 

Third  '  nan    Benjamin  Thackara,  said 


1  am  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  and  I'm  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  strike  was  about." 

"Who  the  hell  are  you0"  responded  Parks. 

"I'm  the  outside  superintendent." 

Then,  according  to  the  testimony,  the  following  conversation 
ensued: 

"Have  you  authority  to  settle  this  matter?"  asked  Parks. 

"No,"  said  Thackara, 

"Well,  1  will  tell  you  wdiat  it's  about,"  replied  Parks.  "You 
are  fined  $f>00." 

"Why?" 

"  Now,  don't  ask  too  many  qeustions." 

"But  I'd  like  to  find  out  what  we  are  fined  for,"  persisted 
Thackara.     "I  want  to  make  a  report  to  my  employers." 

You  have  no  authority   to  settle  this  matter,"  said  Parks. 
Tell  Tiffany  &   Co.   to  come  up  here  6r  send  the  main  guy. 
I'm  not  doing  business  with  peanuts." 

•Whereupon,"  the  prosecutor  continued,  "Tiffany  sent  a  Mr. 
Prazee,  a  factory  superintendent,  who  found  Parks  at  the  same 
saloon.  Parks  told  Frazee  to  send  up  some  one  who  could  "do 
business."  Then  Louis  Schmitt,  treasurer  of  the  company,  went 
to  Parks.  Schmitt  repeated  the  demand  for  the  reason  of  the 
strike. 

Then  Parks  explained  to  Schmitt  that  the  "fine"  was  an 
initiation  fee. 

"Initiation  into  what?"  demanded  the  outraged  Schmitt. 

"Into  doing  business,"  replied  Parks,  "All  the  others  have 
paid  and  by  rights  1  ought  to  charge  you  guys  $1,000." 

"But  if  we  pay  this  money,"  asked  Schmitt,  "who'll  send 
the  men  back  to  work?     What  reason  will  be  given?" 

"Say,  those  men  I've  got  those  muzzled,"  replied  Parks. 
"If  one  of  them  should  kick  I'd  fine  him  $50  and  see  to  it  that 
he  never  got  another  job  in  town." 

"Is  this  money  for  the  union  or  for  you?" 

"This  money  is  for  Sam  Parks.  I've  done  a  lot  for  those 
ungrateful  dogs  and  now,  in  the  future,  I'm  looking  out  for  Sam 
Parks.     See?" 

"We  haven't  the  money  with  us,"  said  Schmitt.  "Guess  I'll 
have  to  give  you  a  check." 

"If  I'd  known  you  didn't  have  the  coin,"  snarled  Parks, 
"I'd  never  have  wasted  time  talking  to  you  guys.  You  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  offer  a  check,  and,  anyway,  I  don't  like 
two  of  you  to  come  here  together.     Send  the  coin  by  one  man." 

Subsequently  Schmitt  obtained  the  cash  and  gave  it  to  Parks. 
At  Schmitt's  request  Parks  counted  it. 

"What  guaranty  do  I  get  that  the  men  will  go  back  to 
work?"  demanded  Schmitt  when  Parks  had  shoved  the  wad 
into  his  pocket. 

"Ah,  they'll  go  back  all  right.  All  you  have  is  my  word. 
Go  to  the  Puller  Company  and  others  I've  done  business  with 
if  you  want  to  and  ask  them  if  if  goes.  I'm  boss  of  this  game. 
You  don't  do  nothing  if  I  say  so,  and  you  do  something  if  I 
say  so.     See  ?  " 

The  men  went  back  to  work  next  day — January  7. 

Of  course  the  Plenty  and  the  Tiffany  cases  are  only  two  of 
many  in  which  Sam  Parks  was  involved.  However,  they  are 
typical.  Before  Parks  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  Plenty 
charges  certain  persons  proceeded  from  Tammany  Hall  to  the 
Criminal  Courts  building  and  advised  District  Attorney  Jerome 
to  forget  the  Parks  indictmcnls.  Mr.  Jerome  courageously 
refused  to  quash  the  indictments. 

"All  right,"  lie  was  told,  "you  go  ahead  and  convict  Sam 
Parks  and  we'll  get  you.  There  won't  be  any  rough  stuff 
maybe,  but  we'll  kill  you  politically." 

"  Ma\  he."  replied  .Jerome.  "But  tell  your  friends  this,  T  might, 
lose  out  by  convicting  1  his  rat .  but  he's  going  to  lose  out  with  me." 

Pour  indictments  were  found  against  Parks.  The  same  grand 
jury  found  similar  indict  merits  against  Tim  McCarthy,  of  the 
llousesmilhs'  and  Bridgemen's  Union,  and  against  Richard 
Carvel,  of  the  Riggers',  Pointers',  and  Derrickmen's  Union. 
"Big  Bill"  Devery  at  once  sent  Dick  Builer  1o  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building  to  let  it  be  known  that  "Big  Bill"  was  ready 
to  produce  bonds  for  Sam    Parks. 

The  indict  men) s,  which,  by  the  way,  marked  the  decline  of 
the  high-handed  Sam.  charged  him  with  extorting  $2,000  from 
Nielfl  Poulsen,  president  of  the  Eecla  Iron  Works;  $400  from 
Herman  Lohel,  of  the  Lobel-Andrews  Company;  .$300  from  the 
construction  firm  of  L.  &  J.  Brandt,  and  $200  from  Mr.  Plenty. 
Sam  was  never  tri<d  in  the  Poulsen,  Lobel,  or  Brandt  charges, 
but  if  was  shown,  incidental  Io  oilier  1  rials,  that  he  received 
only  two  or  three   hundred  dollars  of  the  Poulsen  graft. 

Sam    was   convicted    on    the   Tiffany   charge   and,   as   in    the 

Plenty   case,   left    the  court-room    sneering  that  there   "ain't   a 

jail  big  enough   to  hold  me."      But  his  luck  had  changed.     He 

went  to  Sing  Sing  again  and  stayed  there.      He  died  there  after 

ar  of  it,  and  nobody  except  his  family  seemed  to  care. 
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Radium  Luminous 
Material 


UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing   are     the     most     important 


Watches 

Clocks 

Flashlights 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Push-Button  Switches 

Flip  Switches 

Door  Bells 

Tile  House  Numbers 

Ship's  Compasses 

Sportsmen's  Compasses 

Fish  Bait 

Locks 


Safe  Combinations      • 
Gasoline  Gauges 
Speedometers 
Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 
Revolver  Sights 
Telephone  Mouthpiece 
Fire  Extinguishers 
Mine  Signs 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 
Theatre  Seat  Numbers 
Hospital  Call  Bells 
Poison  Indicators 


Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 


7  fwant  that  on  mine 

When  you  wake  up  at  night  and  look  at  a  clock  that  glows  with 
Undark  on  the  dial  you  needn't  fumble  for  the  matches  or  turn  on  the 
light  to  see  it.  It's  the  same  when  you  want  a  flashlight  in  the  dark, 
and  that's  when  you  do  want  it.  If  it  has  little  glowing  Undark 
markings  you  see  it  easily. 

Undark  makes  a  watch  or  a  compass  as  useful  in  the  dark  as  it  is 
in  the  light. 

On  gasoline  gauges  it  explains  its  own  service  of  safety.  On  electric 
switch  buttons,  pull-chain  pendants,  locks,  door-knobs,  it  is  a  great 
convenience,  a  modern  necessity. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

You  can  get  a  hundred  percent  more  usefulness  from  things  illuminated  with 

Undark. 

It  contains  real  radium  and  will  glow  for  years. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  inspection  encourages  the  application  ot  UNDARK 
by  manufacturers  in  their  own  plants. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  how  UNDARK  can  be  applied,  we  will  send 
you  a  TRY-OUT  set  for  $3.00.  In  writing,  state  class  of  work  for  which 
you  want  to  use  it.  We  can  also  give  you  the  names  of  manufacturers 
who  use  UNDARK  on  the  particular  articles  in  which  you  arc  interested. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

I  rade  Mark  Name  Undark  Res-  Applied  For 
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SOME    "OVERPRIVILEGED   BOYS"   WHO 
ENTERTAINED   A   BUNCH    OF 
"TOUGH   GUYS 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS  CALL  them 
the  "underprivileged  boy"  and  the  "overprivileged 
boy."     One  of  them  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 

nth  and  the  other,  says  Ben  Hecht,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "with  a  splinter  in  Ins  hi;:  toe."  One 
ol  them  crows  up  carefully  protected,  perhaps  too  carefully 
pr.'  from  all  the  shocks  and   tribulations  that   boyhood 

is  heir  to.  At  six  he  begins  to  find  automobiles  a  bore,  at  ten 
he   throws   the   miniature   electric    railwa>    out    ol'    the    window 

i  refuses  t<>  waste  any  time  on  the  silly  old  Christmas-tree. 
The  scientific  workers  have  him  tabulated  as  the  overprivileged 
boy,  and  he  i<  likely  to  develop  into  a  bad  sort  of  a  citizen  if 
nothing  happens  to  reduce  his  idea  of  his  own  importance. 
At  the  other  extreme  is  the  curbstone  gamin,  yelling  "cheese  it" 
when  tin'  cop  heaves  into  sight,  fighting,  swearing,  and  hunting 
cats  in  the  alleys.  He  is  the  hard  little  egg.  the  tough  guy, 
cpiite  as  likely  to  conn-  to  some  had  end  as  the  hoy  at  the  other 

•.ni<-  of  the  economic  scale.  He  is  pnt  down  as  the  under- 
privileged boy,  and  the  story  that  Mr.  Hecht  found  at  the  ex- 
pensive  and  exclusive  Northwestern  Military  Academy,  at  Lake 

[leva,  near  Chicago,  deals  with  both  sorts  of  hoys.  Mr. 
Hecht   writ--: 

It  began  when  Col.  K.  P.  Davidson  addrest  the  cadets  at 
the  Academy  one  spring  day  on  the  subject  of  the  Boys'  Club 
that  the  Union  League  had  established  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's 
congested  district  -Wesl  Nineteenth  and  South  Leavitl  streets. 
The  several  hundred  overprivileged  young  men — sleek-haired, 

well-mannered,  clear-eyed  heirs  to  estates,  factories   and  incomes 
-were  informed  of   the  fact    that    there  were  hundreds  of  hoys 
at  the  club  in  Chicago  who  had  never  been  on  a  vacation  further 
away  than  the  neighborhood  poolroom  in  their  lives. 

The  result  of  the  Colonel's  lecture  was  something  new  in  the 
waj  of  philanthropy.  The  cadets  duy:  down  into  their  allow- 
ance S  and  came  acro-s  with  enough  to  transport  and  house,  some 
one  hundred  and  ten  members  of  the  Hoys'  ( 'luh.  The  reporter 
found  the  last  contingent  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  at  Lake 
neva.  They  were  "paling"  with  the  "overprivileged  hoys." 
No  scientific  charity-workers  were  on  hand  to  remold  their 
in  Bouk  and  tack  new  lahels  onto  them.  They  were  being 
put     through    a    summer  OOUTS4    at    the   exclusive   prep  school — 

minus  tin-  academic  end  of  it  —and  were  Lining  up  for  inspec- 
tion, playing  baseball,  running  races,  riding  in  the  military  tanks 
alongside  the  somewhal  bored  pick  and  flower  of  the  nation's 
ith.     De  gang  from   the  Wes1  Side  were  guests  of  our  besl 

Tli--  thing  has  turned  .mt  amazingly,"  said  Robert   dees, 

director   of    tin-    Boy8'    Club.  ."Contact    with    the   hoys   at    the 

prep  school  has  done  more  for  the  kids  from    my  district    than 

rs  of  discipline  and  education  could  work.     This  thine  is  only 

tarter.     Hut  it  already  heats  all  the  Bummer-camp  ideas  for 

underprivileged  boys  yet  put  into  practise.     I  [ere  are  two  groups 

otally  different  aspects  of  our  nation-  life.     They 

can  help  each  other.     It  isn't  a   one-sided  charity.     The  gang 

i'h  for  Colonel  Davidson's  kids  as  they've  done 

for  tho 

•••    \\ '■  it-sidi  r  clamored  around  Mr.  dees  with  shouts 
of  'i  he  appeared.     There  wen-  wild  stories  for  him  to 

r.      Mike   and   .limmie    had    fallen    out    of    tree-.      Fatty    had 
.  death   of  ghosts. 

I"    was  the  birds  and  grasshoppers  makin'  a   noise  in  the 

mornin'.    Mr.    dees,   and  he  thought    it    was   ghosts,"   explained 

og. 

•  :i  the  honor  flaur  for  the  day.  but  if  Tent 

6    iidn't  tret  it  to-morrow,  somebody  was  going  to  g<'t  his 

punched.     Throughout    the   day    the   thirty    kids   raced, 

o  er  the  landsea  | 

1 1  de  of  t  he  story: 

ing  kid-  like  that  two  week-  in  the  country  is  nothing 

dd.       "The    tie  re    tickled    ahoiit    is    that    we've 

•  re  i-  pit  ased,  of  course,  at  t  he  changes 
thai  been  made  in  hi-  Lid-.     They've  learned  manners, 

th<  ■■    idea-   about    right  and    wrong,   they've   seen 

our  fter   two    weeks,    have    gone  almost 

metamorphosed.     Nob  >ld   'hem   to  do  anything.     There 

i  hung    around    with    our    hoys 

.lute  them.     Hut    that'-    EOees's   side 


"I'm  tickled  to  death  on  account  of  the  things  they've  done 
for  the  school.  1  feel  that  we've  gained  the  most.  The  fellows 
who  dug  down  into  their  pockets  for  the  money  to  keep  the 
kids  had  a  hazy  idea  of  what  they  were  doing  at  first.  But  it 
started  them  off  on  a  service  mission.  Later  a  number  of  them 
volunteered  to  give  up  their  vacations  and  spend  the  summer 
at  the  Academy  taking  care  of  the  kids  that  came  up.  And 
they  have.  And  the  summer-eourso  cadets  have  had  their  eyes 
opened. 

"Klees's  kids  are  a  new  type  to  them.  They're  a  live  hunch. 
Tough,  hard,  and  lighting.  Nothing  has  ever  come  soft  to 
them.  And  the  way  they've  gone  after  things  up  here  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  our  fellows. 

"We're  in  hopes  that  we've  started  something  that'll  take 
all  over  the  country.  It's  not  charity,  because  one  side's  doing 
no  more  for  the  other  than  the  other's  doing  for  it.  But  if  the 
prep  schools  up  and  down  could  haul  several  thousand  of  the 
so-called  underprivileged  hoys  out  of  the  congested  city  dis- 
tricts every  summer  and  rub  elbpws,  we'd  get  somewhere  in 
the  leavening  process  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 
Something  would  rub  off  on  both  sides  and  leave  both  sides 
improved." 

The  reporter  obtained  two  other  interviews.  One  was  with 
Mickey  from  the  Leavitt  Street  gang. 

"Dey  ain't  so  bad,"  said  Mickey.  "I  was  goiif  to  punch  one 
of  dem  in  the  nose  at  first,  hut  dey 're  all  right  now.  And  say, 
we'se  had  a  swell  time.  We  caught  a  snake  wid  a  frog  in  his 
mout'  one  day." 

The  other  interview  was  with  a  sailor-suited  cadet  aged 
fourteen. 

"Lively  little  fellows,"  said  the  cadet.  "A  little  rough,  of 
course,  hut  gei — I've  had  a  fine  time  this  summer.  Those  kids 
certainlv  know  how  to  have  fun." 


THREE   UNIVERSITY   FRESHMEN   IN 
KNICKERBOCKERS 

A  BOY  WITH  AN  INTELLECTUAL  WALLOP  that 
quickly  subdues  any  hard  study  he  tackles  is  Fred 
-  Santee,  of  Wapwallopen,  Pa.,  who  has  just  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  at  the  ripe  age  of 
fourteen.  Tho  a  prodigy  in  erudition,  this  youngster  is  far 
from  being  a  freak.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  described  as  an 
ordinary,  fun-loving  lad  who  likes  the  outdoors  as  well  as  ho 
likes  hooks,  and  can  hand  as  effective  a  smash  to  a  baseball  as 
to  a  problem  in  higher  mathematics.  He  takes  a  keen  interest, 
in  natural  history  and  biology  and  has  an  aversion  to  killing. 
11  is  said  that  when  cpiite  young  hi'  brought  a,  potato-bug  to 
his  grandfather,  who  promptly  killed  it.  Fred  hurst  into  tears 
and  thereafter  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes  of  his  own  so  he 
could  have  more  hugs.  Young  Santee  began  to  spell  and  read 
al  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  learning  his  first  letters  from  a 
yardstick  given  out  to  advertise  a  cooking  range.  At  six  he 
entered  school  in  the  fifth  grade  and  at  twelve  he  had  read 
two  hundred  famous  classics,  lie  graduated  from  high  school 
at  thirteen  and  shortly  thereafter  took  his  entrance  "exams" 
for  Harvard.  A  representative  of  the  Boston  Globe  who  called 
to  see  the  young  freshman  found  him  a  serious-looking  youth 
with  deep-sunken  eyes,  an  intelligent  head,  and  knee-breeches. 
"When  I  get  through  my  course  here  I'm  not  sure  what  T  want 
to  do."  he  told  the  newspaper  man.  "I  might  like  to  become 
a  doctor  like  my  fat  her."      Kurt  her: 

When  we  talked  baseball  Fred  was  on  equally  familiar  ground, 

hut  he  hasn't  any  false  notions  about  making  the  Harvard  team. 

"I  love  baseball,"  said  he.  "That  and  running  are  my 
favorite  sports.  I  usually  play  center  field,  and  I  guess  I'm 
pretty  fast  on  the  bases.  I  can  hit  some.  I  just  love  to  play, 
anyway.  Ye-,  I  follow  league  hall.  Yes,  I  follow  the  averages 
of  Sisler  and  Speaker  and  Ty  ( 'ohh. 

"I  have  to  elect  some  sporl  for  the  compulsory  athletic  sys- 
tem, so  I  think  I'll  pick  baseball.  But  I  shall  not.  go  out  for 
!  he  baseball  team.  I'm  not  old  enough  to  play  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  hoys,  hut    I   like  to  play  all  the  same." 

Fred  Santee  may  not  he  strictly  a  Babe  Ruth  on  the  baseball 
field,  hut  he's  a  "  Doctor  Eliot  "  in  t  lie  intellectual  field.  Besid*  s 
the  famous  five-foot  shelf  Ihcre  is  Fred  Santee's  fifteen-foot, 
shelf,  which  is  more  commanding  of  attention  for  the  moment. 

"I've  got  a  list  of  two  hundred  classics  that  1  have  read," 
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OU  buy  printing  for  but  one 
purpose  —  to  place  your  message 
before  tbe  manv. 


There  is  a  definite  obligation  upon 
every  man  who  seeks  the  service 
of  a  printer.  He  must  not  use  press, 
paper,  type,  and  ink — the  forces  which 
in  three  centuries  unchained  the  in- 
telligence of  mankind — to  produce  that 
which  is  false,  foolish,  or  ugly. 

1  HE  school  books  of  your  son  and  the 
catalog  of  your  business  represent 
more  than  education  and  commerce. 
They  are  monuments  to  the  genius  of 
a  long  list  of  men,  who  when  they 
thought  of  printing  thought  always  of 
Better  Printing. 

WE  know  that  Better  Paper  helps 
produce  Better  Printing. 

OUT  much  more  is  needed.  One 
must  want  Better  Printing.  The  mill 
that  strives  to  produce  a  better  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  printer  who  strives  to 
print  that  paper  as  well  as  he  can,  are 
alike  helpless  if  their  customer  is  in- 
different to  such  aims. 


IT  is  something  to  know  that  good 
printing  is  more  profitable  than  poor 
printing.  But  it  is  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  your  printing  expresses 
not  alone  the  best  that  is  in  you  and 
your  business,  but  the  best  efforts  of 
your  printer,  the  ink  maker,  the  en- 
graver, and  of  the  paper  manufacturer 
who  improved  his  product  as  much  for 
constructive  as  for  competitive  reasons. 

WHAT  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers  have  done  to  make  Better 
Printing  possible  and  desired  can  be 
seen  in  Warren's  service  books  and 
brochures  in  the  shops  of  large  printers, 
and  in  the  offices  of  paper  merchants 
who  sell  the  Warren  Standards.  These 
books  are  also  on  exhibition  in  the  pub- 
lie  libraries  of  our  larger  cities  and  in 
those  clubs  which  devote  attention  to 
graphic  art. 

vyNE  can  know  good  printing  and 
not  know  Warren's  Papers,  but  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Warren  Standards 
amounts  to  a  familiarity  with  earnest 
effort  to  help  American  business  with 
Better  Paper  toward  Better  Printing. 


S.    D.     WARREN    COMPANY,    Boston,    Mass 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  are  ' 


Printind  Papers 


Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for 
artistic  halftone   printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Warrcntown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface   for  fine    halftone  and 
process  color  work 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for  practical 
printing  qualities 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy- 
coated  paper 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.     Better  than  super, 
cheaper  than  coated 

Warreri's   Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen 
halftones 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type 
and  line  illustrations 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered    paper  of  standard, 
uniform  quality 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand-sorted, 
nudum   finish  papei 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 
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ON  every  "Ton  Tested"  Tube 
you  will  find  the  name 
"Pennsylvania." 

In  every  'Ton  Tested"  Tube  you 
will  find  those  unusual  ser- 
vice qualities  which  make 
that  name  what  it  is  today. 

Yet  ordinary  makes  cost  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 

COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada] 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Made  by  the  Mahrrs  of  Vucuam 
Cup  Cord  and  Fabric  Tiret 


said  lie.  "I've  read  most  of  the  English  classics,  about  all 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  some  of  Cervante#in  English,  and 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Moliere  in  French.  I  like  'Esmond'  and  'Vanity 
Fab'  best  in  Thackeray.  Pope's  'Essay  on  Man'  I've  read 
several  times — Pope  is  great  reading.  I've  had  ancient,  medi- 
eval, modern,  English,  and  American  history — yes,  I've  read 
Macaulay's  '  History  of  England.'  I  have  my  own  library  at 
home.  I've  been  through  the  six  books  of  Vergil,  and  scanned 
them  all,  but  it  was  some  going — one  hundred  lines  a  day. 
Here   at    Harvard    I    shall  specialize  on  science  and  language. 

"I  prefer  these — Latin  and  chemistry  first,  French  and  physics 
next.  I  can  read  French  easily.  When  I  get  tired  playing 
baseball  I  like  to  come  in  and  read  a  French  book.  I  love 
books  best  of  all." 

Fred  has  his  own  chemistry  laboratory  at  home.  Prof. 
Gregory  Baxter,  after  talking  with-  him  at  Harvard,  excused 
him  from  chemistry  A  and  B,  so  much  did  he  know.  Prof. 
E.  K.  Rand,  his  adviser,  then  induced  him  to  take  Greek,  so  he 
will  be  eligible  for  distinction  in  Romance  languages. 

The  Harvard  freshman  class  contains  another  advanced  young 
man  this  year  in  the  person  of  Herbert  Hoffleit,  aged  fifteen, 
of  whom  the  writer  in  The  Globe  says: 

He  was  born  July  16,  1905,  so  he  was  fourteen  when  he  passed 
his  examinations.  He  entered  school  at  six,  skipt  two  grammar 
grades,  and  took  four  years  of  the  Newcastle  High  School  course 
in  tliree,  yet  finished  as  a  Commencement  speaker  and  seeond 
distinguished  scholar  in  a  class  of  189.  He  took  six  subjects  a 
year  at  high  school. 

Hoffleit  is  even  a  more  versatile  lad  than  young  Santee,  and 
his  account  of  past  accomplishments  promises  a  busy  and  ser- 
viceable life  at  Harvard. 

"The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  out  for  the  Pierian 
Sodality  Orchestra,"  said  he.  "I've  played  the  violin  for  six 
years,  and  have  played  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  church  and  school 
orchestras  all  that  time. 

"Music  is  one  thing  I  love — it's  a  wonderful  experience. 
A  man's  life  won't  be  complete  without  it — it  teaches  the  value 
of  things  we  encounter  in  life.  Of  course  I  mean  classical 
music — I  don't  care  much  for  jazz  and  ragtime." 

Which  proves  that  Herbert  is  something  of  a  philosopher; 
as  again  when  he  spoke  of  Dickens: 

"Yes,  I've  read  most  of  the  classics,  too.  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot  and  Dickens.  My  mother  was  very  fond  of 
Dickens  and  used  to  read  his  books  to  me.  He  is  so  human 
and  has  such  a  shrewd  outlook  on  life — yes,  very  funny.  I 
enjoy  Dickens. 

"I  think  I'd  like  to  try  and  make  the  Crimson,  too,  if  I  can 
find  time  for  it.  I'm  going  to  specialize  on  literature  and  I  like 
composition.  On  our  school  magazine,  The  Monitor,  I  was  editor 
of  the  mathematics  department." 

Hoffleit  carries  his  shoulders  high,  and  shakes  your  hand  like 
an  older  man.  He  knows  nothing  of  athletics,  but  the  freshman 
compulsory  system  will  take  care  of  that. 

Harvard  by  no  means  has  a  corner  on  erudite  youths  of  tender 
years  among  its  freshmen,  however.  A  twelve-year-old  enrolled 
at  Columbia  the  other  day,  named  Edward  Roche  Hardy,  Jr., 
who  is  the  youngest  freshman  ever  admitted  at  that  institution. 
He  is  said  to  be  proficient  in  twelve  languages,  besides  being 
versed  in  history,  music,  higher  mathematics,  and  sundry 
sciences.  He  passed  his  entrance  exams  with  higher  grades 
than  any  other  of  the  thousand  or  so  freshmen  at  Columbia. 
Like  the  two  Harvard  prodigies,  young  Hardy  is  a  normal  boy, 
who  plays  baseball,  swims,  and  likes  rice  pudding  and  raisin  cake. 
Unlike  the  Harvard  boys,  however,  who  are  both  slight,  Edward 
Jr.  is  something  of  a  prodigy  not  only  mentally  but  also  physi- 
cally, weighing  143  pounds.  He  informed  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  World  that  he  was  going  to  help  in  the  tug  of  war 
between  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores.  "They  need  weight," 
said  he  sagely.  The  World  furnishes  the  following  additional 
information  about  Edward's  scholastic  career: 

At  three  Edward  started  his  comet  like  dash  through  the 
spaces  of  learning  in  the  kindergarten  of  Horace  Mann  School. 
He  shot  through  elementary  and  high  schools,  faking  three  and 
sometimes  four  scholastic  years  oi  instruction  in  one.  His  father, 
professor  of  insurance  in  New  York  University  and  business  man 
of  No.  123  William  Street,  selected  Harvard  for  tho  boy.  The 
mother  favored  New  York  University.  But  the  boy  was  born 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Morningsidc  Heights  school,  lived  on  and 
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loved  its  campus,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  enter  Columbia,  which 
finally  prevailed.  He  has  his  Harvard  entrance  papers,  obtained 
last  spring  when  his  father  sent  him  to  Cambridge  for  examination. 

His  mother  takes  a  number  of  Edward's  courses  with  him. 
The  pair  are  already  familiar  figures  on  the  campus.  She  relates 
that  they  often  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  together,  where 
the  boy  astounds  curators  and  the  public  by  reading  legends  on 
Persian  and  Indian  rugs  readily.  He  also  amuses  himself  by 
buying  packets  of  Oriental  tobaccos,  silks,  and  fruits,  and  read- 
ing the  legends  printed  thereon. 

His  parents  give  him  many  extraordinary  advantages.  In 
1918,  when  his  interest  in  astronomy  was  lively,  they  took  him 
to  Denver  to  witness  a  solar  eclipse.  He  once  took  up  indus- 
trial engineering  for  a  few  days  and  they  took  him  to  Detroit 
to  see  the  manufacture  of  Ford  automobiles.  Next  summer, 
says  Mrs.  Hardy,  they  will  take  the  boy  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  to 
get  his  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  labors  of  archeologists/ 


CLYDE   FITCH,  A   "SISSY"    BOY  WHO   BE- 
CAME A  $250,000  A  YEAR  DRAMATIST 

WHAT  FITTING  END  might  have  been  predicted  for 
a  boy  who,  at  fourteen  years  old,  remained  in  the 
schoolroom  dxiring  recess  periods  in  order  to  write 
notes  on  pale-blue  perfumed  stationery  to  "the  girls"?  The  ultra- 
fashionable  clothes  of  this  boy,  and  his  "affected"  way  of  using 
only  the  purest  English  while  all  the  "regular  fellows"  spoke 
pure  American  slang,  also  marked  him  as  a  "mollycoddle" 
and  got  him  disliked.  To  the  end  of  his  short  fife  he  kept  his 
dandified  air,  his  affectations,  and  his  great  interest  in  the  ladies. 
Incidentally,  he  wrote  thirty-three  original  plays,  twenty-three 
dramatizations  of  other  pieces  or  stories,  and  left  three  original 
plays  in  manuscript.  Some  of  the  most  substantial  American 
dramatic  critics  are  beginning  to  proclaim  him  the  greatest 
American  playwright  of  his  generation.  William  C.  Fitch  was 
his  name  in  the  days  when  he  attended  the  Hartford  Public  High 
School,  but  it  was  as  Clyde  Fitch  that  he  later  won  wealth  and 
fame.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  says  that  if  we  took  Fitch's 
works  and  correctly  illustrated  them,  they  would  give  the  future 
generations  a  better  idea  of  American  life  from  1890  to  1909 
than  newspapers  or  historical  records,  and  Prof.  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  of  Yale,  author  and  critic,  writes  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post:  "Clyde 
Fitch  went  to  New  York  a  young  man  with  no  money,  no  in- 
fluence, no  powerful  friends;  by  'sheer  brains  and  pluck  he  raised 
himself  to  the  heights  of  fame.  .  .  .  Clyde  Fitch,  single-handed, 
conquered  New  York  even  as  O.  Henry  conquered  it." 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  Clyde  Fitch  I  Knew,"  Professor 
Phelps  gives  these  glimpses  of  his  classmate,  years  ago,  in  the 
Hartford  Public  High  School: 

Of  all  the  students  he  was  the  most  peculiar,  the  most  eccen- 
tric. He  was  unlike  the  normal  boy  in  clothes,  appearance, 
gait,  manners,  tastes,  language,  and  voice.  No  other  youth 
would  ever  have  dared  to  wear  such  clothes;  they  were  indeed 
clean,  without  spot  or  blemish,  looked  as  if  they  were  being 
worn  for  the  first  time,  which  in  itself  fills  the  ordinary  wearer 
with  terror  as  he  enters  the  school-grounds;  but  the  radiance 
of  these  glossy  garments  almost  hurt  the  unprotected  eye,  and 
they  were  cut  in  a  manner  that  we  should  now  call  futurist. 

People  dress  in  the  fashion,  as  everybody  knows,  not  to  attract 
attention,  but  to  avoid  it;  this  boy  seemed  at  once  to  court 
publicity  and  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  His  gait  was  strange,  the 
motive-power  seeming  to  dwell  exclusively  in  the  hips;  if  you 
can  imagine  a  gay  side-wheel  excursion-steamer,  with  the  port 
and  starboard  wheels  moving  in  turn  instead  of  together,  you 
will  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  approach  of  William  C.  Fitch.  His 
face  was  impressively  pale,  looking  as  if  it  had  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun;  this  pallor  was  accentuated  by  hair  both 
black  and  copious.  His  manners  seemed  absurdly  affected  until 
we  found  they  were  invariable;  he  was  never  caught  oil*  his 
guard.  His  language,  judged  by  schoolboy  standards,  was 
ridiculously  mature;  instead  of  speaking  the  universal  dialect 
of  slang,  he  talked  English.  His  voice  was  very  high,  fre- 
quently breaking  into  falsetto,  and  even  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion it  sounded  like  that  of  an  hysterical  woman  who  had  ]*US1 
missed  the  train.  He  had  not  the  faintest  interest  in  any  form 
of  outdoor  sport,  and  never  pretended  to  have  any.  When  the 
bell  rang  for  "long  recess"  every  other  one  of  us  rushed  into  the 
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A  NEW  NAME 


The  name  Dunlop  is  new  as  the  name  of  an 
American-built  automobile  tire,  but  in  almost 
every  other  sense  it  is  the  oldest  name  in  pneu- 
matic tire  history. 

Do  you  know,  for  example,  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful pneumatic  tire  was  invented  by  a  man 
named  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  thirty-two  years  ago ; 
that  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  industry,  that  the  history  of  Dunlop  Tires 
extends  from  that  time  to  the  present  through 
the  successive  developments  of  tricycle  and  bicy- 
cle, as  well  as  automobile,  motor  truck  and 
motorcycle? 

The  original  idea  for  a  pneumatic  tire  was 
first  advanced  in  1845,  but  it  was  unappreciated, 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Dunlop,  forty-three 
years  later,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  his  tire,  which 
was  his  own  original  invention,  led  to  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  pneumatic  tire  industry. 

Dunlop  made  that  first  tire  for  his  boy's  tri- 
cycle because  he  thought  the  vehicle's  narrow 
tires  were  too  hard  both  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  rider.  He  quickly  realized  what  his  invention 
would  mean  to  the  bicycle;  but  its  real  signifi- 
cance was  far  greater,  as  we  know,  who  have 
witnessed  the  spectacular  progress  of  the  auto- 
mobile— then  undreamed  of. 

Only  a  short  time  after  Dunlop's  invention, 
the  organization  resulting  from  it  became 
the  first  to  manufacture  and  sell  an   improved 
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type  of  tire,  involving  the  principle  of  inne/ 
tube  and  open  casing  in  both  well-known  forms 
■ — the  "clincher"  type,  as  well  as  the  one  with 
wire  reinforcement  in  the  bead — long  known  as 
the  "Dunlop"  type.  It  was  that  principle  of 
inner  tube  and  open  casing  which  made  the  pneu- 
matic tire  practical  for  the  automobile. 

The  way  in  which  the  Dunlop  idea  and  the 
Dunlop  tire  have  circled  the  globe  parallels  in 
rapidity  and  intense  interest  the  extraordinary 
industrial  achievements  of  the  builders  of  the 
American  automotive  industry. 

Few  Americans  realize  just  how  great  has 
been  the  growth  of  this  Dunlop  institution.  Over 
in  England  there  is,  near  Birmingham,  a  great 
tire -building  city  which  in  its  size  and  output 
ranks  among  the  large  tire-building  plants  of 
the  world. 

Dunlop  Tires  are  manufactured  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Australia  and  Canada. 
There  are  Dunlop  factory  branches  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  India.  Dunlop  has 
great  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  and  the  Dunlop  cotton  mills  of 
two  continents  add  to  Dunlop's  assurance  of  raw 
material  supply  and  quality.  These  varied  in- 
terests already  employ  the  labor  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  individuals,  and  within  a  few  years  that 
number  will  probably  be  doubled. 


The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation  of 
America,  therefore,  begins  business  as  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way 
— in  that  it  has  an  established  name  to  uphold 
and  a  clear  title  to  its  place  in  one  of  America's 
greatest  industries — which  Dunlop  has,  in  fact, 
served  from  the  beginning  by  the  invention,  im- 
provement and  production  of  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Dunlop  has  also  begun  manufacture  with  a 
complete  equipment  of  modern  buildings  and 
machinery,  equal  to  the  task  of  turning  out  over 
12,000  tires  a  day,  with  land  and  resources  for 
great  expansion  and  with  all  the  major  assets  of 
adequate  facilities,  modern  machines,  proven 
methods  and  ample  finances. 

The  Dunlop  factories  are  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  producing  tires  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  New  Year.  They  will  be  Dunlop 
Cord  Tires — the  best  we  can  build  and  worthy  of 
their  name — the  new  name  in  America  that  is  old 

in  tire  history. 

*     *     * 

Dunlop  distribution  will  be  through  retail 
channels.  It  will  be  national  in  scope  and 
effected  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  tire  users  and  Dunlop  dealers.  We 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  distri- 
bution plans  with  retail  tire  merchants  who  are 
interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE   AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  OLD  POLICY 


Dunlop,  at  the  outset  of  its  career  as  an  Amer- 
ican tire  builder,  recognizes  an  obligation  to  de- 
clare its  policy  to  the  public  which  it  will  soon 
be  serving. 

The  corner-stone  of  that  policy  may  be  defined 
as  mutual  interest.  No  commercial  enterprise  of 
such  size  as  that  which  Dunlop  has  undertaken 
can  fail  to  affect  for  good  or  ill  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  and  outside  of  its  own  industry. 

Our  policy,  then,  begins  with  a  definition  of 
obligation.  There  is  probably  no  single  element 
in  it  that  is  entirely  new  or  revolutionary,  be- 
cause mutual  interest  is  as  old  as  human  history ; 
but  it  is  a  new  combination — taken  from  thirty- 
two  years  of  Dunlop  experience  and  from  tire 
history  in  America — which  seems  to  best  fit  your 
needs  and  our  obligation  to  meet  them. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  build  a  good  product. 
We  interpret  that  to  mean  only  a  high-grade 
product — and  so  far  as  pneumatics  are  concerned 
that  means  to  us  cord  tires  only,  and  the  very 
best  cord  tires  we  know  how  to  build. 

It  also  means  adequate  manufacturing  facilities. 
That  is  one  reason  why  Dunlop  began  on  such  a 
large  scale,  why  the  plan  and  type  of  construc- 
tion of  its  factories  differ  from  previous  tire 
practice,  why  the  units  for  testing  and  engineer- 
ing research  were  the  first  to  be  completed.  It 
also  means  that  the  tires  which  will  in  a  few 
months  be  distributed  from  Buffalo  are  typical 


Dunlop  Cords,  of  a  construction  already  proven 
by  years  of  service  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  successful  in  use. 

Dunlop  intends  also  to  make  its  products 
accessible  to  car  and  truck  owners.  This  is  im- 
possible without  large  production  and  the  Dunlop 
factories  will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  over 
12,000  tires  a  day. 

Accessibility  also  implies  nation  wide  distribu- 
tion, and  this  will  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  your  best  interests.  • 

Each  Dunlop  dealer  will  be  a  man  who  has 
selected  us  as  much  as  we  have  selected  him — a 
man  who  really  believes  in  Dunlop  product  and 
Dunlop  policy,  and  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
a  cardinal  point  in  that  policy — that  he  and  we 
are  selling  a  means  of  continuous  transporta- 
tion rather  than  merely  merchandise. 

We  recognize  an  obligation  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  conduct  a  successful  growing  business, 
just  as  we  expect  him  to  represent  us  in  feeling 
a  definite  responsibility  for  each  Dunlop  Tire- 
a  responsibility  which  does  not  terminate  with 
some  stated  mileage  limit,  but  endures  as  long 
as  the  tire  is  on  the  rim,  and  as  long  as  its 
owner  seeks  his  advice  and  cooperation. 

It  is  Dunlop  policy  to  see  that  no  complaints 
and  criticisms  are  side-tracked  but  have  a  clear 
road  to  a  just  and  fair  settlement — and  Dunlop 
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dealers  will  represent  our  public  to  us  just  as  they 
represent  us  to  the  public. 

Dunlop  will  devote  continuous  effort  to  the  im- 
provement of  automobile  and  truck  tires,  will 
seek  to  aid  others  in  the  industry  as  it  can,  and 
regards  other  manufacturers  as  men  worthy  of 
respect — its  partners  in  public  service. 

Frankly,  Dunlop  desires  to  sell  its  products  as 
soon  as  those  products  are  ready  for  delivery. 
It  desires  the  patronage  of  American  car  and 
truck  owners  and  American  builders  of  automo- 
tive vehicles. 

But  Dunlop  also  proposes  to  give  value  for 
every  dollar  of  every  customer's  money,  to  be  of 
real  service  to  each  community  in  which  it  is 
represented  and  to  the  industry  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  the  principles 
of  Dunlop  policy  and  you  will  soon  have  oppor- 
tunity to  put  them  to  the  test. 

*     *     * 

Dunlop  distribution  will  be  through  retail 
channels.  It  will  be  national  in  scope  and 
effected  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  tire  users  and  Dunlop  dealers.  We 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  distri- 
bution plans  with  retail  tire  merchants  who  are 
interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
BUFFALO,  NEW   YORK 
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I    and    played    furiously  for  twenty  minutes;    he  re- 

:  in  the  schoolroom,  writing  notes  on  perfumed  paper  and 

them   to   the  girls,   some  of  whom   were   unreservedly 

int.  .  in  these  missives  and  in  their  author.     Nor  did 

his  epistolary  endeavors  to  recess:    he  seemed  to  be 

spondenoe   during  most    of   the   school-hours.     1 

n  member  sitting  nexl  to  him  in  tlu-  class  in  "C»sar,"  and  despite 

the  ever  imminent  danger  of  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  recite — 

which  asily  and  well — 1  observed  he  was  engaged  in  the 

id  composition  of  a  letter  on  light-blue  paper;    when  he  had 

finished  it  to  his  satisfaction  h«  to—  d  it  with  surprizing  accuracy 

a  maiden  who  was  waiting  to  receive  it.     11>    was  fourteen 

-  old. 

-     med  quite  impossible;  hut  none  of  us  then  guessed 

how  offensive  we  must  have  seemed  to  him.     When  we  came  in 

from  football,  streaming  with  sweat,  stewing  in  our  own  juice. 

■   down  beside  this  immaculate  person,  whose  very  hair 

iked  clean,  what  inner  repugnance  he  felt  we  never  knew;  he 

m  v  if  .1   to  hov  S. 

What  did  w.    do  to  him?     It  would  be  better  to  ask.  What 

didn't  we  do  to  him?     So  far  as  we  could  we  made  his  life  a 

burden.     Imagine  any  hoy  such  as  1  have  described  trying  to 

order  his  life  in  his  own  wa>   among  ruthless  barbarians!     In 

school    lift      as.    indeed,    in    mosl    communities     conformity    is 

Those  who  will  not  run  with  the  herd  and  think  with  the 

herd  and   bellow   with   the  herd  commit   the  unpardonable  sin. 

Bui  -mall  boys,  on  regarding  an  original  specimen,  do  not  shrug 

their  shoulders  like  Frenchmen,  and  mutter.  "Apristout,  e'estson 

affaire";    they  insist  on  an  attempt    to  remake  the  oddity  after 

their  own  image.     I   remember  one  morning  a  hoy  opened  a 

window,    while    several    others    picked    up    the   future   dramatist 

and   threw    him   through   the  aperture  without   waiting  to  see 

whither  he  went  or  where  he  landed.      So  far  as  I  can  remember, 

he    never    made   much   show    of  resistance,   nor  did   he   protest 

much;    hut  he  never  changed  in  one  iota;    so  that  we  finally 

.    him  up  as  hopeless,  and  let  him  alone,  which  he  perhaps 

-;i«  thai  we  Bhould  ultimately  have  to  do. 

Wi  thoughl  he  was  effeminate,  a  mollycoddle,  a  sissy;  we 
did  not  know  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  was 
thus  the  bravesl  hoy  in  school.  When  he  went  to  Amherst  he 
exhibited  tin  -ante  singular  independence.  1  can  remember  to 
this  daj  tin  flaring  brighl  blue  suit  lie  wore  in  Hartford;  he 
affected  the  same  brilhanl  color  a-  a  freshman  in  college.  I 
learn   this  from    the   Memorial    Introduction   to  his  Plays.      One 

mis  professors  said.  "When  Clyde  first  appeared  upon   the 

campus  he  wore  a  suit  of  a  peculiar  blu< — sufficiently  blue  and 

iliar  to  call  down  upon  him  the  ruthless  gibing  of  the  upper 

classmen.  For  day-  he  persisted  in  his  attire  and  faced  the 
music.  So  I  was  not  surprized  when,  one  evening,  he  put  in  his 
appearance  at  my  house,     lie  explained  the  situation  ami  asked 

m\    advice.      I   felt   that   whatever  decision   he  mighl   make  must 

com.    from   him.  and    I    told   him  mi.      Then   in  a   perfectly  quiet 

•  In  said,  a-  he  turned  to  go,  '1  guess  I'll  stick  it  mil." 

Many  years  later,  w  hen  he  came  to  Ken  I  lav  en  to  superintend 

the  tir-t  performance   of  a  new   play,  we  walked  together  from 

DOUSI    to  the   theater.      Ih    had   an   ext raordinary   suit,  only 

oncealed  by  a  gorgeous  overcoat,  and  on  his  head  was 

amazing   hat    ever   worn    by   a    malt    creature.      Everj 

.in.    vv.    met    Btopl    to  -tan  ;    mi  far  a-    I   could   make  out.   he   was 

quite  unaware  of  tin    sensation  he  produced. 

hile  talking  with  him  in  his  house  in  New  York,  he 

of  In-  own  accord  to  our  school  days.     '"I  knew,  of 

course,  thi  body   regarded   me  a-  a   sissy;    hut    I   would 

inderstood    than    lose    my    independence.     The 

.m!  [ever  made  was  thi-:    on  stormy  days,   mj 

ither  forced  m<  r  overshoes  to  school,  which   I  hated, 

I  I  knew  it  would  not  do  to  appear  rubber-shod  before  the 

-    hid    these   offensive   things    before 

1,   and   put    them   on   again   on    mv    way   home.      I 
all.  baseball,    was  bored  to  death'by  all  Bports;   and 
I  did  i  I  Bhould  '!  ed  to  do  merelj    to 

'ill'-  opinion." 

idards  mosl   peopl<    use  in  esl ima1  ing 

.-lit  and  all  tin    pesl   of  u-  were  wrong;    lor  in  hit'  t 
libly    informed    tha  innual    income   was 

nil  none  of  us  hard-headed,  practical  men  • 
\  So  In    finally  won  t he  reaped 

of  Andn  a  d<  I  Sarto  t  bought   her 
hi-  tim<    painting  picl urn 
in-'  an;    bul  othi  r  pi  ople,  she  must   b 

paid  nal  money 

H   i  him     Professor   Phelps   recalls,   thai    Elsie 

I  >.   Wolfe.  th«  .<-.  expr<   I  her  amazement  thai  Clyde 

aboul    women    than    tin        knew    aboul 

bis  illuminating  incident ; 


She  said  that  at  a  rehearsal  her  cue  was  to  walk  upon  the  stage 
in  high  emotion;  she  did  so;  but  her  inner  complacency  was 
jarred  by  the  voice  of  the  playwright  coming  out  of  the  dark 
auditorium:  'That  isn't  the  way  to  walk  in  in  order  to  express 
your  feelings  in  this, scene ^  I'll  show  you."  lie  did;  he  walked 
on.  and  she  saw  immediately  that  he  was  right  and  sin-  was 
wrong,  she  could  not  understand  his  insight;  hut  I  could,  for 
1  went  to  school  with  him.  During  the  long  recesses  when  we 
were  playing  football  he  was  spending  those  moments  with  the 
girls,  for  he  instinctively  knew  that  they  had  more  to  teach  him 
than  we.  That  is  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success 
as  a  dramatist,  even  as  Richard  son  learned  how  (o  write  novels 
by  composing  letters  for  the  village  maids. 

In  his  college  days  al  Amherst  he  made  such  an  impression 
in  acting  women's  roles  in  theatricals  that  his  contemporaries 
there  have  never  forgotten  it.  As  Lydia  Languish  he  created  a 
veritable  sensation:  I  remember  reading  about  it  in  the  public 
press.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  his  loyalty  to  his  college  in  later 
years;  his  valuable  library  is  now  al  Amherst,  and  he  left  money 
for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship.  If  one  wishes  to  know 
exactly  how  he  looked  in  maturity,  one  has  only  to  view  the  por- 
trait painted  by  William  M.  Chase,  presented  by  his  mother 
to  the  college.     It  is  perfect. 

Some  dramatists  do  not  betray  their  cleverness  in  conversa- 
tion: either  they  can  not  talk  or  they  save  their  best  for  the 
footlights.  It  was  not  so  with  Clyde  Fitch.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  talkers  I  ever  knew  his  wit  was  spontaneous 
and  inexhaustible.  Once,  after  he  gave  an  address  to  my  class 
at  Vale.  1  invited  a  dozen  undergraduates  to  meet  him  at  dinner, 
lie  had  to  take  a  train  to  Boston  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
After  dinner  we  sat  around  an  open  tire,  the  students  sitting 
in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor  while  the  dramatist  talked.  Such 
talk!  The  only  interruptions  were  occasional  questions;  for 
hours  he  inspired  and  delighted  us  all,  and  we  were  sorry  enough 
when  the  time  came  for  hint  to  leave. 

When  his  posthumous  play,  "The  City,"  was  produced  in 
New  Haven  shortly  before  the  regular  first  night  in  New  York, 
December,  1909,  many  of  us  were  peculiarly  starred,  not  merely 

by  the  sharp  climaxes,  hut  because,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to 
Europe  that  fatal  year,  he  had  come  to  New  Haven  and  talked 
freely  to  my  students  on  this  very  drama.  He  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plot,  speaking  with  extraordinary  /.est;  he  was 
confident  that  the  idea  on  which  the  story  was  built  would 
impress  American  audiences;  he  had  already  selected  the  cast, 
and  told  us  he  would  conduct  rehearsals  as  soon  as  he  returned 
in  tin  early  autumn.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  emotion  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  act  when  flu-  hero  spoke  these  broken 
sentences,  among  the  very  last  that  came  from  the  playwright's 
pen: 

"  Why.  it  was  only  a  minute  ago  he  was  there,  talking  with 
me!  It  doesn't  seem  possihle — that  now — he's  dead— dead — 
gone  for  good  out  of  this  life!  I  don't  understand  it!  What 
doe-  it  all  mean?  " 

The  driving  idea  of  "The  City"  is,  of  course,  (hat  character 
can  triumph  over  environment-  if  is  not  New  York  that  ruins 
young  men;  they  are  ruined  by  their  own  weakness.  The  city 
does  not  destroy  them;    if  tests  them. 

"No!  You're  all  wrong!  Don't  hlaine  (he  City.  It's  not. 
her  fault!  It's  our  own!  What  the  City  does  is  to  bring  out 
what-  strongest  in  us.  If  at  heart  we're  good,  the  good  in  us 
will  win!  If  the  had  is  strongest,  (iod  help  us!  Don't  blame 
fhe  City.  She  gives  fhe  man  his  opportunity;  il  is  up  to  him 
what  he  makes  of  it  !  A  man  can  live  in  a  small  (own  all  his  life, 
and  deceive  the  whole  place  and  himself  into  (hi n king  he's  got  all 
the  virtues,  when  at  heart  he's  a  hypocrite!  Hut  (lie  village 
gives  him  no  chance  to  find  it  out,  to  prove  it  to  his  fellows — 
the  -mall  town  is  too  easy!  Hut  the  City!  A  man  goes  to 
the  gates  of  the  Citj  am1  knocks!  -  New  York  or  Chicago, 
Boston  or  San  Francisco,  no  matter  what  city  so  long  as  it's 
hi^.  and  busy,  and  selfish,  and  self-centered.  And  she  comes  to 
her  gates  and  takes  him  in.  and  she  stands   him  in  the  middle  of 

her  market-place     where  Wall  street  and  Herald  Square  and 

Fifth    Avenue   and    the    How  cry   and    Harlem    and    Forty-second 

Street  all  meet,  and  there  she  strips  him  naked  of  all  his  disguises 

and   all    his   hypocrisies     and   she   paints  his  ambition   on    her 

fences,  and  lights  up  her  sky-sera pcrs  with  if!  what  he  wants 
to  be  and  what  he  thinks  he  is!  and  then  she  -ays  to  him, 
Make  good  if  you  can.  or  to  hell  vvilh  you!'  And  what  is  in 
him  comes  out  to  clothe  his  nakedness,  and  to  the  City  he  can't 
lie'     I  know,  because  I  tried!" 

Clyde    Fitch's    public    career    covered    exactly    twenty    years, 

from   1890  'o  1909.     "When  he  began  to  write,  American  drama 

rcely    existed;     when    he   died    it    was   a    reality."      Professor 

Phelpe    continue-,   blending  appreciation   with   side-lights    on 

the  character  of  this  unusual  American  dramatist: 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


HOW  THIS  TRADE-MARK  FIXES  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  YOUR  LUMBER  PURCHASE 


WOOD  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  materials  of  civilization. 

Yet  people  know  less  about  it  than  about 
almost  any  other  thing  they  buy  and  use. 

Even  the  buyer  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern,  with  all  his  special  knowledge — the 
man  who  selects  a  motor  truck  or  a  dynamo 
with  perfect  confidence — is  likely  to  order 
lumber  without  full  consideration  of  the 
service  he  expects  of  it. 

Some  of  the  best  commercial  woods  are 
little  known  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  higher  prices  are  paid  for  inferior 
species.  Industries  specify  a  kind  of  wood 
through  habit,  or  the  practice  of  the  trade, 
without  knowing  that  a  better  kind  is 
available. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  great 
z  industrial  plants  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  know  the  qualities 
of  Douglas  Fir — to  be  able  to  buy  this  won- 
derful structural  timber,  and  to  be  sure 
of  uniform  quality  by  the  trade-mark  of  a 
responsible  producer. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  you  to 
think  more  about  the  wood  you  use. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impar- 
tial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  aud 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

Think  how  this  service  on  lumber  would 
benefit  the  farmer  in  his  building  and  re- 
pairs— -the  home-builder  in  his  investment 
in  a  house. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  yon 
can  look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you 
are  getting  a  standard  article  of  knou  n 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  or,   the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pin,;  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 


+    -  *    • 


-  *  - 
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TJNLIKE  the  mighty,  uncontrolled  power 
of  the  waterfall,  the  power  of  a  Wagner 
motor  is  harnessed — an  obedient  slave  to  the 
needs  of  man. 

Whether  it  is  to  be  employed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  sturdiest  machinery  or  the  most 
delicate  mechanism,  Wagner  engineers 
design  each  motor  application  so  that 
the  exact  power  needed  will  be  delivered  in 
the  manner  most  perfectly  suited  to  the, 
needs  of  the  case. 

When  you  buy  a  power  driven  device  which 
is  equipped  with  a  Wagner  Made-to-Order 
Motor,  you  may  know  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  which  it  will  be  called 
I  upon  to  do  have  been  carefully  determined 
and  accurately  met. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Branches  and  'Maintenance  Stations : 


•Atlanta 

'Baltimore 

•Boston 

•Buffalo 

•Charlotte 

•Chicago 

Cincinnati 
•Cleveland 
■Dallas 
•Denver 
•Detroit 


'Indianapolis 
'Kansas  City 
'Loe   Angeles 
'Memphis 
'Milwaukee 
'Minneapolis 
Montreal 
•New  York 
'Omaha 
'Philadelphia 
•Pittsburg 


"St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 
•Salt  Lake  City 
•San  Francisco 

Toledo 
•Seattle 

Springfield,    Mass. 

Toronto 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Orleans — 

Stlling  Agtncy 


R    MOTORS 
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ONLY 


YEAR! 


I 


WILL  TELL 

T  will  take  a  long  time  to  know  how 
long  Krementz  Jewelry  will  wear — 
tor  only  long  years  will  determine  that. 
That  it  is  well  made  and  or  fine  materials 
you  may  be  certain.  For  on  the  back  or 
each  piece  is  stamped  "Krementz" — a 
mark  of  honor.  This  is  a  guarantee. 
It  s..\  ^: 

proves  unsatisfactory  ut  <j>;y  ::».c  /.r  any  reason^ 
any  Krementz  dealer  or  ive  mil  rtplact  it  free." 

Tj(rement3  &  Co,® 


"""  ~" 


_ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
Continued 


He  did  more  For  the  American  stage  than 
any  other  man  in  our  history;  when  the 
chronicles  of  our  original  plays  come  to  be 
written,  he  will  till  a  large  space.  He  made 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  modern 
theater;  for  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
theater.  The  same  independence  that 
characterized  him  at  school  and  college  was 
conspicuous  after  he  became  a  public  figure. 
Outside  of  a  few  favorite  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, his  most  intimate  friends  did  not 
belong  to  the  profession.  He  was  not  pop- 
ular with  fellow  dramatists,  with  profes- 
sional  critics,  or  witli   the  camp  followers; 

perhaps  still  less  popular  with  reformers, 

theorists,  and  "upllfters."  He  held  himself 
aloof  both  from  the  group  of  successful  play- 
wrights and  from  the  undisciplined  army  of 
Bohemians.  He  would  not  attend  public 
dinners,  public  meethlgs  of  those  interested 
either  financially  or  intellectually  in  the 
drama,  and  the  only  formal  public  address 
he  ever  wrote  fortunately  preserved  in  the 
Memorial  Edition—  is  one  that  will)  greal 
difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to  stand  and  de- 
bver  for  the  first  time  at  Yale,  lie  told 
me  that  he  could  not  endure  the  ways  of 
the  Bohemians  and  was  bored  by  the  re- 
formers. He  said:  "I  am  not  a  Bohemian, 
not  a  sporting  man,  not  a  man-about-town. 
not  a  preacher     I  am  simply  an  observer 

of  life  who  writes  plays  for  the  theater." 
lie  owed  comparatively  lit  tie  to  o1  hers;  he 
could  not  work  in  partnership  or  in  collabo- 
ration. He  was  too  individual;  and  altho 
his  plays  reflect  the  turbulent  stream  of 
social  life,  he  really  loved  solitude.  In  fact, 
it  was  necessary  to  him.  lie  built  two 
houses  in  the  country,  and  fled  thither 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.     Every 

spring  he  departed  for  the  Continent,  and 
there  he  wrote  off  the  plots  that  were  con- 
stant ly  rising  to  the  surface  of  his  mind. 
Much     of     his    composition    was    done     in 

Venice. 

I  le  has  often  been  blamed  for  the  feverish 
rapidity  with  which  be  produced  plays.  He 
spoke  frankly  about  this,  saying  it  was  the 
only  way  he  could  work.  At  one  time  he  had 
four  original  plays  running  in  New  York. 
One  evening  be  gave  birth  to  twins.  He 
made  a  parental  speech  at  one  theater  and 
ran  across  the  street  to  receive  public  con- 
gratulations at  the  other.  He  was  always 
modest  about  himself  and  his  work,  never 
assumed  the  pose  of  either  a  literary  manor 
a  prophet,  saying  that  at  any  moment  his 
ability  might  forsake  him  or  his  vogue 
\  anish.  lie  worked  at  high  pressure,  as  t  ho 
he  knew  that  the  night  was  coming.  Yet 
he  wrote  each  play  in  his  own  hand  five 
times — and  to  those  who  are  curious  about 
such  matters  it  may  be  interesting  to  de- 
scribe his  method.  lie  took  large  sheets  of 
paper,  and  used  five  pencils  of  different 
eolors,  changing  the  hue  for  each  version, 

writ  ing  over,  under,  and  around  I  he  lines  of 

the  original  draft.  "Then  I  can  tell  a1  a 
glance  which  is  my  first,  second,  or  fifth 
thought." 

He  was  constantly  surprized  and  amused 
by  the  way  in  which  his  imaginary  char- 
acters behaved.  He  told  me,  as  he  lold 
many  others,   thai    allho   he   would   start    a 

play  with  a  definitely  conceived  plot  the 
persons  of  the  drama  would  persist  ingoing 
their  own  nail  often  the  opposite  of  what 
he  had  planned.  "I  usually  am  compelled 
to  let    them   have  their  will." 

Clyde  Fitch  wrote  thirty-three  original 
plays,  t  weiily-thnc  dra ma t  izal  ions  of  r,t  her 
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pieces  or  stories,  and  left  three  original 
plays  in  manuscript.  This  is  prolific,  but 
nothing  in  comparison  with  Thomas  Hey- 
wood  or  Lope  de  Vega.  All  but  one  of  his 
original  plays  dealt  with  American  subjects, 
and  generally  with  contemporary  life.  Mr. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton  says  that  if  we  took 
Fitch's  works  and  correctly  illustrated  them 
they  would  give  to  future  generations  a 
better  idea  of  American  life  from  1890  to 
1910  than  newspapers  or  historical  records. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  YANKS  AS 
A  FRENCHMAN  SEES  IT 

THE  fine  compliments  bestowed  on 
Americans  by  visiting  Europeans  are 
generally  pure  "bunk,"  in  effect  says 
Louis  Thomas,  a  Frenchman  who  has  been 
sojourning  in  our  land  for  a  time  and  now 
has  gone  back  home  to  tell  of  that  funny 
America.  Americans  adore  compliments, 
avers  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  astute  Euro- 
pean, quickly  perceiving  this  weakness,  for 
his  own  devious  purposes  proceeds  to  "lay 
it  on  thick"  by  handing  out  bouquets 
just  as  he  would  distribute  glass  beads  to 
African  savages.  But  he  makes  up  for  it 
when  he  gets  home,  we  are  assured,  by  say- 
ing "more  unkind  things  about  Americans 
than  they  deserve."  Apparently,  Mr. 
Thomas  feels  that  the  Yanks  deserve 
having  a  few  unkind  things  said  about 
them,  however,  for  his  article  appearing  in 
L'Opinion  (Paris)  is  frankly  critical.  His 
point  of  view,  however  mistaken  it  may  be, 
contrasts  interestingly  with  the  compli- 
ments to  which  America  has  grown  ac- 
customed. Speaking  of  the  business  of 
"soft-soaping,"  of  which  he  accuses  the 
Europeans,  the  Frenchman  opines  that  this 
was  carried  on  to  a  positively  indecent 
extreme  during  the  war,  especially  by  his 
polite  countrymen,  who  now  apparently 
regret  that  they  did  not  exercise  more 
restraint  in  this  regard,  when  they  see  how 
the  naive  Americans  and  others,  believing 
what  they  were  told  in  France,  have  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  they  won  the  war, 
and  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  French 
as  a  bunch  of  mere  "also-rans."  As  Mr. 
Thomas  puts  it,  "we  Frenchmen,  who  have 
the  habit  of  criticizing  ourselves  out  loud 
and  washing  our  own  dirty  linen  in  public, 
gave  our  allies  a  daily  present  of  courtesies 
and  polite  lies  .  .  .  which  so  inflated  them 
that  at  the  end  each  of  them  thought  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  we."  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Americans,  we  learn,  and  we  read  further: 

From  the  day  that  they  sent  us  a  hun- 
dred men  and  one  general  we  said  to  them : 
"It  is  you  who  will  decide  the  outcome  of 
the  war!"  That  was  in  accordance  with 
our  idea  of  the  polite  formula.  .  .  .  Later, 
when  the  Americans  decided,  after  months 
of  inaction  and  hesitation,  to  fulfil  their 
duty  as  allies  and  to  send  to  the  battlc- 
li'  Ids  of  France  a  fraction  of  the  men  who 
were  being  mobilized  in  their  country,  we 
called  all  the  gods  to  witness  this  action. 

We  did  nol  speak  of  our  dead;  we 
\v«re  too  well  bred  to  insist  on  that  detail, 
and  we  told,  we  sang,  we  repeated  to  the 
Americans,    "You    have    won    the   war!" 


Give  HIM 
a  HICKOK  Belt 

— with  Initial  or  Monogram  Buckle — 

this  Christmas 


rr 


What  shall  I  give  him  this  Christmas? 
What  can  I  choose  that  is  different  and  yet  so 

practical  and  so  distinctly  masculine  that  he  will  be  pleased 
beyond  'words  of  expression  ?  " 

Give  him  a  HICKOK  BELT  with  an  Initial  or  Monogram 
Buckle — a  belt  and  buckle  of  the  very  utmost  in  distinctive 
style  and  quality.     Men  of  good  taste  in  dress  wear  HICK- 
OK Belts.     Be  sure  it's  a  HICKOK  Belt  or  Buckle  ^ 
— with  this  monogram  on  the  back  or  side  of  buckle,    vl/ 

HICKOK  BELTS  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  the  finest 
belt  leathers  and  mounted  with  buckles  of  many  hundred 
different  hand  engraved,  hammered  and  engine  turned  de- 
signs in  Sterling  Silver,  Sterling  Front,  solid       HICKOK 
10  k  and  14  k  Gold  and  14  k  Gold  Front. 
The     improved     ratchet     attachment     with 
which  all  Hickok  Buckles  are  provided  in- 
sures   a   firm   hold    at    any    desired    girth 


Leading  Haberdashers  and  the  Men's  Wear  Departments  of 
the  leading  Department  Stores  everywhere  sell  Hickok  'Belts  and 
'Buckles.  They  will  deliver  them  to  you  in  unique  Christmas 
presentation  boxes.  If  your  favorite  store  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  direct  for  illustrations  and  prices,  and  send  us  the 
name  of  the  store. 


QUALITY 

Look  for  this  trade 
mark  on  the  back  or 
side  of  the  buckle  of 
the  belt  you  buy.  It 
is  your  insurance  of 
HICKOK  superior 
quality. 


HICKOK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Largest  and  Only  Factory  in  the  World  Manufacturing  Belts  and  Buckles 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bells  and  Buckles 


4 
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■h,  taken  tloir-up.  si.  I  ir  Cord  Tires 

I     Taubel,  Inc., 
h  .nd  a  phototraph  o)  one  of  the  large  unili  of  thii  fleet 


J 


Copyright  19i;0.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Straight  Through  January 


—on  Pneumatics 

iiiiiiiitHiiiiiitiiriititiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiinititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMuniiiiiinii iiiiiniuiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiititiiiiHiiuinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiniitiiMiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiifiiiiiiiii iriitituiiiiimi iiiiiiMiiitii n iiiiiiitiitHiiitiMiiiuitiiMitmmiiiiniiiyiHiaiimimHm 

'  We  use  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  of  from  six-  to  ten-inch  diameters.  Our  fleet  now 
hauls  continuously  despite  winter  weather  such  as  previously  delayed  and  tied  up 
our  deliveries.  The  trucks  now  cover  much  more  ground,  running  between 
Riverside,  Trenton  and  Philadelphia — haul  more  tonnage  —  operate  at  less  cost 
for  fuel  and  repairs.  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  mileages  range  up  to  30,000.** — 
Harry  McCoy,  for  Wm.  F.  Taubel,  Inc.,  Hosiery  Mills,  Riverside,  New  Jersey 

HHIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiillilllllllMrillltMHIIIfllllClilllllllI'illilllllllllllllllllMMillllllllllltllltlllilliiillliiiiiiilllll I illiiilil  illllllliiiililllllltlltlilltlillllllUlllliil 11111111)11111 1 1 II M I  III  If  II J  fllll  llfllf  II  Jl  r  ltd  1 1411 1  lllll  II I II  t  II If  III!  Ill  [If  llllf  Ifll  I I1J MllllltllilU] IIIIIIHHMf  II IIJIIIII I illllllillllllHIHIIIIIHimiiiiiim I 

UPON  the  transportation  map  has  appeared  a  vast  net- 
work of  truck  routes  over  which,  as  is  indicated  in 
statements  like  this,  units  and  fleets  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  haul  continuously. 

Far  and  wide  they  travel  even  when  the  drifting  snows 
and  slippery  grades  of  winter  have  retarded  and  stalled  other 
carriers  lacking  the  traction  supplied  by  these  pneumatics. 

With  regularity  and  promptness,  the  able  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  hurry  heavy  cargoes  through  melting  sleet  and  along 
ice-paved  roads,  gripping  firmly  as  they  go. 

Between  factory  and  railroad,  town  and  country,  the  per- 
sistent pneumatics  maintain  an  unbroken  flow  of  mail, 
materials,  supplies  and  merchandise,  thus  affording  valu- 
able aid  to  all-year  commerce. 

Years  of  pioneering  plus  the  manufacturing  care  that 
protects  our  good  name  have  built  into  their  Goodyear 
Cord  construction  that  huge  strength  now  expressed  in 
many  exceptional  mileage  records. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  improvements  effected  with 
pneumatics  by  many  businesses  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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PER><>\  \1    GLIMPSES 

(.  ontinued 


Whenever  an  Amer- 

:  was  it  ated  in  a  Preneh 

-       inch  about  the  di\  isioil 

in  America   they   thought   th<    army 

.  ntirely  of  -\tn<  ricans.     In 

milar    situation    the    British    General 

far-sei  Ing,    would    foi 

•  I  i     Ann  ricans   at    all.      General 

Americans  have  won  the  war 

and  it  i-  no  longer  permissible  to  criticize 

them. 

As  .'.i    of   this  "old-school   polite- 

ind     "•worn-out     diplomatic    small 
changi ."  freely  made  use  <>f  by  the  French, 
■hi  that  the  Americans  have  n  ached 
■  >(  mind  and  have  assumed  an  ai- 
de where  Frenchmen  have  had  to  bend 
all  their  preconceptions,"  and  to  sub- 
mit   to    "all    th<    absurdities   of   a    proud 
professor,    who.    while    President    of    the 
iblic  of  thi    United  States,  could  not 
i  mmand  a  majority  in  the  Congress 
charged  with  ratifying  hi-  actions.*'    This, 
in   Mr.   Thomas's  opinion,    has   led   to  in- 
tellectual and  political  disaster — 

Political  disaster,  in  that  we  have  almost 
entirely  lost  tin-  confidence  of  tin-  Amer- 
ican- without  gaining  anything  through 
their  -upp'»rt.  Intellectual  disaster,  De- 
rails \iin  riaans  will  irrow  further 
awaj  from  our  influence,  which  -among  all 
the  intellectual  influences  i-  the  one  most 
.  nricli,  and   humanize 

them 

\\ .    pass  our  tim<    congratulating  each 
other,    toasting    each    other,    speaking    of 
Louie  XVI.,  of  Lafayette  .  and  of  Rocham- 
ntime,  the  bocfn   acts,  with  an 
always    mort     manifest     impudence,    ad- 
mirably   disguised    as    a     KM)    per    cent. 
rican.     The  English  senl  the  Princeof 
Wales  to  dance  with  debutantes  and  to  l>e 
.  •  ry    on<  .    and    sir    Auckland 
eir  great   business  men, 
nbassador,  who  -•  es  American  busini  bs 
in  public,  and  tra\  els  a  great 
Onl     '■•  rtairj    New    England   t  hink- 
d  that  th<    intellect  ual  eleva- 
of    America    i-    found    neither    in    an 
rnal  Americanization,  nor  in  exchang- 
ing Rtal<    and  empty  compliments,  nor  in 
mat  ism  after  the  Brandenburg  pattern. 
>  man    alon<  olutely    dis- 

ci   in   intell.  et  ual   affairs,  with    his 
r  intelligence,  his  highly  dev<  loped  but 
in  this  pful  critical  ->  use,  his 

a    bring 
contri- 

■  of  t  he 

tllil:.  note 

■  tit  now 
!        Americ 

fed    .-  >  1 1  <  I 
childlike  candor  of 
mire  el  affirmi  'I 

mind-  in   thi  urds   the 

All   t!  and 

.  .  W<  dmit 

.  tT<  ct 


Nevertheless,  in  our  quality  of  old 
skeptical  Europeans,  we  ask  ourselves 
if  the  results  will  not  be  more  harmful 
than  beneficial.  What  will  it  be.  this 
ready-made  Americanization?  At  thevery 
least  superficial.  Will  it  not  often  serve 
as  camouflage,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
Germans,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Germanic  culture,  point  of  view,  character, 
and  taste,  but  provided  with  recent 
naturalization  papers,  who  are  at  present 
competing  with  the  allies  in  America, 
and  who.  under  the  disguise  of  American- 
ization and  the  formula  of  "One  Hundred 
Per  Cent.  Americans."  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  these  good,  simple  Americans 
with  a  skill  I  am  compelled  to  praise. 
And.  assuming  that  one  achieves  appreci- 
able results,  will  it  not  mean  lowering  still 
more,  if  that  is  possible,  the  average  level 
of  American  culture  and  civilization? 

To  Americanize  indiscriminately,  above 
all.  to  concentrate  only  on  that  end,  will 
increase  the  number  of  Americans,  but  it 
may  well  lower  the  average  level  of  their 
intellectual  capacities  and  equipment.  We 
are  dealing  in  effect  with  a  young  country, 
where  ignorance  or  lack  of  culture  is 
a  national  trait — perfectly  inexplicable 
and  excusable.  of  course,  but  also 
general 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  that  in  a  coun- 
try as  vast  as  the  United  States  any 
generalization  is  constantly  contradicted. 
And  in  this  new  and  vigorous  country 
they  are  going  to  make  nationalism  a  great 
religion,  the  supreme  intellectual  and  social 
motive.  This  means  Prussianizing,  pure 
and  simple.  The  people  of  that  country 
will  drive  out — eliminate  -the  critical 
sense  which  in  general  they  lack  even 
as  ii  is.  ...  I  do  not  understand  and  I 
regret  their  decision.  I  see  that  they  are 
falling  again  under  the  hypocritical  Ger- 
man ferrule,  from  which  the  war  could 
have  delivered  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  admits  that  the  United  States 
is  rich,  primarily  because  of  its  natural 
resources.  lie  sees  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
making  the  most  of  this  natural  wealth, 
however,  because  of  labor  shortage.  The 
American  dislikes  all  colors  but  white, 
so  that  everything  but  European  immigra- 
tion   i>    barred,    and     this,    he    mistakenly 

believes,  is  petering  out.     lie  goes  on: 

Indeed,    many    prewar    immigrants    are 

going  home  with  no  intention  of  returning. 
|t  i-  expected  that  one  million  will  leave 
during    1920.     The   explanation    for   their 

departure  is  the  formation  of  new  states, 
such  a-  Bohemia  or  Poland,  the  liberation  of 

Italian.  Serbian,  or  Roumanian  irridenta, 
and  i  he  expropriation  in  these  countries 
of  the  great  landowners,  a  condition  which 

im  rmii-  tin-  old  emigrants  to  buy  farms  at 
home  with  80  great   a  profit   from  the  high 

exchange  value  of  the  dollars  they  saved 
in  America,  when  converted  into  the  cur- 
rency of  t  heir  ow  n  country,  '  hat  t  he  poorest 

laborer  from  Poland  or  Bohemia  can  be- 
com<  at    landed   proprietor  when   he 

return-  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  These 
emigrants  will  leave  'he  United  States,  to 
which  they  came  only  to  make  money,  and 

they  an-  wi»  to  do  SO.  They  will  he 
much    happhr.    more    respected,    and    more 

influent  ial  at  home  Mian  in  America. 

Bui    doc  .    one    p<  ali/.e   what    difficulties 

inc<     ant  i  migral ion  causes  American 

indu  The  American  laborer  alreadj 

the  habit  of  changing  his  job  whenever 

hi   liki  - 

I  ,|  n  nee     t  hen     are     very    few 

highly    -killed     native    workmen     in     the 


United  States.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
a  flux  like  tin-  present,  when  in  the  spring 
of  1920  at  Pittsburgh,  the  iron  and  steel 
metropolis  of  America,  three  thousand 
workmen  leave  the  city's  workshops  every 
week,  forcing  employers  constantly  to  en- 
gage unskilled  men  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  new   trade'.' 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  and 
everybody  knows  it,  that  the  United  States 
at  present  exports  much  more  than  it 
imports:  that  the  country  in  general  grew 
rich  while  most  other  belligerent  countries 
grew  poor,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  easier 
for  an  individual  to  make  a  good  living 
there,  and  even  to  acquire  wealth  if  he  has 
lucka  and  is  thrifty,  than  in  Europe. 
Finally,  this  country,  in  spite  of  tho 
scarcity  of  labor  and  rising  wages,  is 
prospering  and  progressing. 


GIPSIES  LEAD  A  HAPPY  LIFE,  BOSSED 
BY  THEIR  WOMENFOLK 

\TO  gipsy  considers  a  marriage  valid 
-L  ^  unless  performed  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  when  there  is  a  death  in  his 
family  he  keeps  a  ceremonial  pot  of  hot 
water  around  handy  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 
A  gipsy  chief  always  carries  a  small  recep- 
tacle about  his  person,  containing  a  bell, 
a  peacock's  feather,  and  some  grains  of 
wheat.  These  mystic  objects  he  consults 
on  all  important  occasions.  Yet  these 
same  gipsies  profess  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  own  big  farms  and  like  to  discuss 
crops,  others  take  a  keen  interest  in  sport, 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  are  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  human  beings  among  whom 
they  live  and  move — especially  move — and 
have  their  being.  But  few  of  their  neigh- 
bors know  anything  about  them.  Gipsies 
are  nearly  as  alien  to  the  average  American 
as  the  hairy  Aino.  Those  who  have  made 
their  closer  acquaintance  say  the  Romany 
race  is  an  interesting  tribe,  with  ways  tho 
(jorgio  -as  gipsies  call  all  non-gipsies — 
might  well  copy,  among  which,  now  that 
suffrage  has  been  established,  might  per- 
haps   be    included    the    gipsies'    custom    of 

lei  ting  the  women  assume  all  responsibility 
for  I  he  running  of  everything.  In  an  article 
in  People's  Favorite  Magazine  (New  York), 
Miss  Louise  Rice,  who  has  made  a.  study  of 

gipsy  life,  tells  how  she  gained  the*  friend- 
ship of  these  unique  people  and  what  she 
has  learned  of  them  since.  One  of  tin1  first 
Ihings  she  learned,  she  says,  was  that  there 
are  not  many  real  gipsies  in  this  country. 
"The  ordinary  dirty  people  in  red  calico 
dresses,  in  ordinary  wagons  with  small 
windows  cut  in  the  sides,  are  nondescript 
wanderers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe," 
we  are  told,  and  not  gipsies.     However: 

When  you  see  beautifully  ornamented 
and  carved  red  wagons  shaped  somewhat, 
like  cradles;  when  Ihero  are  line  horses 
drawing  them;  when  you  see  the  door  tit 
the  back,  well  made  and  broad,  and  cur- 
tained windows  buill  in  each  side;  when 
the  men  and  women  have  only  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  traditional  gipsy  dress-  big 
earrings,  perhaps,  or  sashes,  or  a  bright  silk 
handkerchief  for  the  head;   and  when  the 

beneath   the  straight    black  brows   are 
,,    blue    that    they    seem    like    gems   set    in 


The  man  or  woman  who  appreciates  the  personality  emphasis  of 
correct  dress,  recognizes  the  distinct  adequate  clothes  service  of  the 
Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK    COMPANY,    Racine,    Wisconsin 

'Be  sure  the  Hartmann  ReJ^^is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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human  heads— then  you  may  be  sun'  that 
looking  the  real  aristo- 

•':.•    Romany  r. 

M  e   aoquainted   with   a 

family  of  tl  >i  the  name  of  Lane, 

fur  whom  she  had  performed  Borne  service 
r  when  they  chanced  to  camp  near 
her  home.  They  broke  np  camp  and  w<  n1 
on  their  way  without  thanking  her  or  say- 
anything  aboul  Friendship  or  of  seeing 
her  again.     Her  account  continues: 

I  watohed  the  Lasl  <>f  the  wagons  disap- 
pearing an-uinl  the  bend  with  a  feeling  of 
disillusionmenl    and   disappointment.     I'd 
d  to  Lib  »ple  and  their  indif- 

urt  me. 
Aboul   a   w< ■>  k   :.■  -i   the  postman 

brought  me  a  biu  box  without  a  line  on  it 
indicating  the  sender.     It  was  packed  with 
•id  inside  were  some  beautiful 
and  very  ran-  wild  flowers.    Ten  days  after- 
ward, from  another  B  came  by  express 
a  bracelet  of  old  coins  linked  with  beauti- 
ful gold  boss*  5.     And  bo  it  was  throughout 
ry  month  some  reminder 
remembered.     Sometimes  the 
re  all  but  priceless,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  I                 Sometimes  it  would  be 
only  Borne  unusual  ferns,  prest.     At  Chris-- 
time  i1   was  a   big  box  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  from  Virginia. 

Prom  the  first   day  of  May.  that  next 
.  I  watched  for  the  red  wagons.     And 
one  day  they  drew  up  before  my  gate  again 
and  old  Adam  came  in. 

"J  '     Miduvel  ntch 

h(   said,  and  smiled  his  quiz- 
zical  old    man's   .-mile.     "Good-day,   my 
r."    he   interpreted    to   my    inquiring 
God         upon  you." 
[1   ■  as  the  first    time  thai    I   had  ever 
I;  .- ■    •      ■  rogue  Bpoken.     Since 

then    I    ha  v.-    grown    ased    to    it     and    can 

•.  it  a  little,     it  is  a  sonorous,  precise 

lang  twels  and  no  slurred 

Ami  it  i-  undoubtedly  one  cf 

•  -    in    the    world,    with 

■f   what    philolof  iy   must    he 

the  .'I    ..i    the   Pharaohs, 

!i    man;.,    many    words    taken    di- 

tly   from    -  ;•      bach   of   which    hi-- 

I  lii-  language,  in  which 

<>  and  in   which 

i  ad  i-  told,  has  no  written  lit- 

i  for  any  public  docu- 

od  i-  almost  oi  i  by 

■  hemsi  1 1 

Their  "gil  :  songs, 

ululating  melodii  -.  v.  hich 

mind  mi  ■>.  ind  among  tall  pine-  or  of 

fron 

Tl.  ••  a   little  jaunt 

•i  old  Ada:'  o.      I  It- 

-a  half-breed,  born  "outside"; 

within  four  walls!    Her  father 

oM  families"  of  Maryland, 

turned  to  Iter  mother's 

He  in  Baltimore.     Now 

■    I 

!  read  from 

mdpoint  I  hat   ot   the  ultra- 

rl  Boeia]  -.''.rid.     Everybody,  including 

■  i a  1    farmer    to    whom    she    and 

Adam  -'II  I  -all-  her  ,. — "my 

■ 

\*  best.     1' 

Bin   man   in    Man.  land    v.  ho 


ha-  been  making  wagons  tor  gtps^s  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  cheapest  of  them 
will  cost  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  best 
cost  from  fifteen  hundred  up  to  two  thou- 
sand. Such  wagons  will  outlast  the  owner, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  incessant 
travel.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
made  are  such  as  no  gorgio,  as  they  eall 
those  who  are  not  gipsies,  would  think  of 
putting  to  such  a  use.  But  the  Romany 
knows  nothing  of  makeshifts. 

Adam's  wagon  has  a  sort  of  latticework 
at  the  back  and  carvings  along  the  top  and 
the  window  casings.  Inside  there  are  a 
bunk  and  a  round  table  and  a  wall  rack  for 
china,  padded  with  felt,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  closet.  All  tin1  furnishings  and  fit- 
tings are  of  solid  mahogany.  The  floor  is 
walnut,  hand-polished.  The  bunk  is  piled 
with  beautiful,  hand-woven  blankets,  the 
china  in  daily  use  is  Crown  Derby,  the  idlest 
is  full  of  Georgian  and  Queen  Anno  silver, 
the  table  cover  is  a  Paisley  shawl,  and  a 
large  Bible,  illustrated  by  Dore,  always  lies 
on  it  when  meals  are  not  going  forward. 

In  the  (doset  are  the  copper  cooking  uten- 
sils, beaten  out  of  English  pennies,  most  of 
them.  There  is  a  ten-quart  coffee-pot, with 
a  beautiful  boar's  head  for  the  cover,  and 
a  great  big  copper  wash-boiler  with  ram's 
horns  for  the  handles  and  an  impish  pig's 
head  on  the  lid.  And  there  is  another 
smaller  copper  boiler,  with  a  design  of 
leaves  and  fruit  on  the  lid,  for  tho  table 
linen.  Any  museum  would  be  glad  to  have 
those  pieces. 

As  I  saw  the  cooking  and  washing  of  the 
Lane  family  being  done  from  day  to  day, 
1  began  to  fend  that  the  Romanies'  gentle 
pity  for  my  gorgio  dirtiness  was  justified. 
That  little  copper  boiler  was  never  pro- 
faned by  anything  but  the  genuine  Irish 
linen  with  which  miri  dye  decked  her  table 
three  times  a  day.  Adam's  underclothing 
was  washed  in  the  big  boiler  by  itself,  and 
not  until  it  had  been  carefully  scalded  and 
wiped  were  the  linen,  hemstitched  pillow- 
oases  and  sheets,  put  in. 

The  coffee-pot,  after  each  using,  was 
scalded  ami  polished  with  flannel  cloths 
never  rsed  for  any  other  purpose.  Bed- 
ding is  always  hung  out  to  air  in  the  early 
morning  and  comes  in  smelling  like  all  the 
spices  of  Araby.  A  Romany  housewife 
will  carefully  sniff  around  in  a  bit  of  wood 
until  she  finds  some  fragrant  bush  on  which 
to  hang  her  sheets  and  blankets. 

When  it  is  chilly,  the  charcoal  brazier  is 
lit,  but  unless  there  is  a  driving  [rain  the 
windows  and  tin-  door  always  remain  open. 

Miri  <li/i  makes  bread  only  after  the  most 
elaborate  cleansing  of  her  hands.  As  for 
baker's  bread  and  cake    oh,  oh,  miri  pen 

-     why  eat   filth? 

Romanies  eat  very  little  butcher's  meat. 
They  will  watch  the  slaughtering  of  a  cow 
or  sheep  on  a  farm,  and  take  awa.\  the  car- 
cass  immediately,  to  be  "put  down"  in 
brown  BUgar  and  salt,  which  will  keep  it 
for  months.     They  do  1  he  same  to  game 

and  poultry,  so  that  there-  b  always  a  sup- 
ply on   hand  of  provisions   Which   are  (dean 

and  wholesome. 

After  having  traveled  frequently  with 
the,,-  gipgies  and  some  other  Romany  fami- 
li.  -  during  -'  \  eral  years,  the  writer  saj  -  she 
limb      herself      inoculated      with      Romany 

standards.     Houses     ami     office-buildings 

make  her  uneasy,  and  -he  cut,  food  pur- 
chased at  tin  market  with  but  indifferent 
appetite.  Sin  doesn't  mind  the  dust  of 
travel  any  more  and  has  learned  to  think 
i'  of  stylish  clothes.  She  is  no  longer 
afraid   of    makes,   can   build  a  fire   in   the 


open,  cook  a  meal  over  it,  and.  generally, 
has  learned  better  how  to  iu]<e  care  of  her- 
self.     Further: 

I  have  learned  to  like  beautiful  things 
for  my  ordinary  daily  use  and  to  regard 
with  a  dull  eye  "art  for  art's  sake."  The 
furnishings  of  Romany  wardos  are  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  intrinsically  valuable  that  the 
cheap  and  shoddy  articles  of  gorgio  com- 
merce offend  my  taste. 

Their  blankets  are  woven  from  wool, 
which  they  buy  directly  from  the  back  of 
the  sheep,  all  the  after-processes  being  per- 
formed by  themselves.  These  blankets  are 
never  washed  with  soap,  but  with  clean 
gravel,  in  a  running  stream  which  is  warmed 
by  the  sun  to  topidncss.  They  are  dried  on 
blossoming  clover  when  it  is  in  season,  and 
the  young  folk  take  turns  in  pulling  the 
blankets  into  shape  as  thejT  dry.  Such 
blankets  will  serve  many  a  generation,  and 
will  always  be  things  of  beauty  and  comfort. 

The  copper  cooking  utensils  put  to  shame 
many  of  the  jardinieres  which  are  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  our  "art"  shops.  Tho 
jewelry  which  every  wagon  carries,  tucked 
away  in  a  secret  place,  is  pure  gold  or  silver 
and  always  hand-wrought.  The  •women's 
money  belts,  long  enough  to  be  worn  like  a 
cord,  are  frequently  old  pieces  which  are 
worthy  of  a  collector's  enthusiasm.  And 
in  little  velvet  bags  of  their  own,  last  of  all, 
there  are  often  rare  "talcho  bars";  that  is, 
true  stones,  flawless  diamonds,  sometimes 
set  in  rings— never  in  gold,  but  in  dead 
silver,  which  accentuates  the  cold  rays — 
and  sometimes  strung  on  a  silver  wire,  with 
silver  pins  at  each  end  crowns  for  wed- 
dings or  for  the  rare  musical  festival. 

1  was  never  able  to  get  any  Romany  to 
discuss  the  monetary  value  of  such  things. 
This  or  that  diamond  would  be  praised  for 
its  blue  light ;  this  or  that  piece  of  wrought 
gold  exhibited  for  its  workmanship;  but 
when  I  would  exclaim:  "Why,  that  must 
be  worth  hundreds!"  the  animated  faces 
woidd  stiffen,  and  they  looked  aside 
wretchedly,  as  one  does  at  a  deadly  faux 
pas  commit  ted  by  a  valued  friend.  So  I'vo 
come  to  have  the  same  shamed  misery 
when  my  friends  show  me  an  engagement 
ring  and  say: 

"It's  worth  a  thousand.  I  had  it  valued 
at  Tiffany's."  Oh,  love  tarnished  with 
greed!    God's  pretty  things  smeared  with 

the  dollar-mark! 

The  Romanies  pity  gorgios  profoundly. 
They  pity  us  for  having  to  live  in  cities, 
first  of  all.  They  pity  t  he  vulgar  racket  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  must  live;  they  pity 
us  because  of  our  many  physical  ills;  they 
pity  our  shoddy  domestic  utensils;  they 
pity  us,  most  of  all,  that  we  are  so  alienated 
from  nature  and  all  its  charms,  surprizes, 

and  refreshments. 

A  Romany  will  gravely  apologize  if  his 
encampment  is  found  in  a  spot  from  which 
there  is  not  a  good  view,  and  he  is  quite 
as  sophisticated  about  thai  view  as  if  he 
wore  one  of  the  painting  brotherhood.  In 
a  wayside  brook  you  will  lave  your  face, 
and  the  Romany  will  bring  you,  from  his 
round  tan  of  wool  blankets,  a  pure  linen 
towel  which  has  lain  in  lavender,  lie  will 
crave  your  pardon  for  inviting  you  to  visit, 
a  spot  from  which  the  discordant  screech 
of  a  locomotive  can  be  heard;  he  always 
scat  ters  crumbs  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
tans,  so  that  the  birds  will  be  attracted  to 
his  vicinity.  He  will  estimate  the  coming 
weather  to  a  hair.  Several  times  I  have 
hadatelegram:  "Come to-morrow.  Spring 
will  be  with  us."  Once  I  got  that  in  New 
York.  Jt  was  dated  Toms  River,  N.  J., 
and  spring  was  anything  bill  near  in  Man- 
hattan.    Nevertheless,  I  took  a  train,  and 
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The  Standard  Spark  *Plug 
of  the  World 


If  we  could  prove  to  you  beyond  all  question  that 
AC  Plugs  are  the  best  spark  plugs  for  your  car, 
you  would  buy  them,  wouldn't  you  ?  We  can 
prove  it  to  you.  Look  at  the  list  below.  All  those 
manufacturers  equip  their  cars,  trucks  and  tractors 
with  AC  Plugs  because  AC's  perform  best  for  them. 
Most  racing  men,  aviators  and  speed-boat  pilots 
also  prefer  AC's  because  of  their  ability  to  perform 
in  competition  and  in  making  new  records.  That 
the  proof  we  bring  to  you  that  you  should 
use  AC's  in  your  car;  that  is  the  proof  they  will 
perform  best  for  you.  All  well  established  dealers 
sell  'The   Standard  Spark  Plug  of  the  World. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,. F LI  NT,  ajftfu^/grftf 


These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Products  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 


PASSENGER 
CARS 

Ace 

Alsace 

American  Beauty 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Bell 

Rcllanger  Freres 

(France) 
Birch 
Bradley 
Bulck 
Cadillac 
Cameron 
Case 

Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Comet 

Commonwealth 
Daniels 
Davis 

Dodge  Brothers 
Dort 
Essex 

Gray  Dort  (Canada) 
Hanson  Six 
Hatfield 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmoblle 
Jackson 
Jordan 
Kenworthy 
Kissel  Kar 
LaFayette 

Leach  Power-Plus  Six 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
McFarlan 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 
Meteor 
Mitchell 


Moller 

Monroe 

Nash 

National 

Nelson 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan 

Paterson 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Pitcher 

Premier 

Reo 

Re  Vere 

Roamer 

R  &  V  Knight 

Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 

Shaw  12 

Shaw  Taxlcab 

Sheridan 

Singer 

Standard  Eight 

Stearns- Knight 

Stevens-Duryea 

Stewart 

Tarkington 

Texan 

Vogue 

Westcott 

COMMERCIAL 
CARS 

Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens  Fox  FireTrucks 

American-LaFrance 

Apex 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Bell 

Betz 

Bollstrom 


Bradley 

Bridgeport 

Brinton 

Brockway 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Collier 

Comet 

Dart 

Defiance 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Diehl 

Dodge  Brothers 

Duty 

Elmlra 

Fargo 

Federal 

Frontmobile 

Fulton 

F-W-D 

Gary 

Golden  West 

Gramm -Bernstein 

G  &  J  (Canada) 

G.  M.  C. 

Hahn 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hendrlckson 

Hewitt -Ludlow 

Highway-Knight 

I : ■  1  r  ll.u,  I 

I-  uron 

H.  R.  L. 

Independent 

Italia 

J  &  J 

Kalamazoo 

Karavan 

Kearns 

Keystone 

Kissel 

Kleiber 

K  l<  'ii i ill 

Koehlcr 
Low-Bed 
Maccar 
Maibohm 


Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson-LeMoon 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmobile 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pittsburgher 

Ranger 

Reo 

Reynolds 

Riker 

Robinson  Fire  App. 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

San  ford 

Schwartz 

Shaw 

Signal 

Stanwood 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Texan 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tower 

United 

Universal 

Ursus 

Walter 

Ward-LaFrancc 

Watson 


White 

White  Hickory 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Wolverine 


MOTORCYCLES 


Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 

Turner-Simplicity 

Ursus 

Wetmore 


ENGINES 


Woolerv 
W.  S.  M. 


Briggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 


Excelsior 

Associated 

Henderson 

Beaver 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Buda 

Capital 

TRACTORS 

Continental               • 

Curtiss 

Doman 

Advance-Rumely 

Duesenberg 

A  &  T 

Eclipse 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

Fairmont  Railway 

Bceman  Garden 

Falls 

Boring 

Frisble 

liuffalo 

Galloway 

Bullock  Creeping- 

Gray 

Grip 

G.  B.  S. 

Case 

Hall-Scott 

Clark 

Hcrsi  hell -Spill  man 

Comet 

J.  v.  B.  Marine 

Dart 

Knox 

Do-It-All 

Lathrop  Marine 

Flour  City 

Milwaukee-t.asolcne 

Holt 

Locomotives 

Howell 

Minneapolis 

Knox 

Red  Wing  Thornbrcd 

La  Crosse 

Roberts 

Lauson 

Rutenhor 

Linn  Road 

Scrlppa 

Minneapolis 

Speed*  .n 

New  Britain 

Straubcl 

Oldsmar  Garden 

I'nlon  Marine 

O.  K. 

Nan  Blerck 

Pioneer 

Vim 

Samson 

ii.  i.  Walker 

Sawvcr-Massey  (Can.) 

Weber 

SpryWheel 

Weld  el]  Hull, log 

Stockton 

\\    Is,   Ollslll 

FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


Automatic 

I  >.l\  ton  III  e 

Delco-I.ight 

Dynelectric 

I  lei  t  r  ion 

F'airbanks 

Genco  Light 

Globe  Light  &  Power 

Lallev-I.ight 

Lucolite 

Meyerlite 

Nan-Ki-Vel 

Northlite 

Owens  Light  &   Power 

Perfection 

Powerlite 

Roco 

United 

\\  ,'Ml, 


MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Mistin   Mfd    (  .. 

Domestic  I  nglne  iv 

Pump  <  o 
[ngeraoll-Rand  \ir 

<  lompreuors 
Koehring  Road  Parera 
Maytati  Washing 

M.u  Ii  i  lies 
Mudgt-   Kail"  a\    (  urs 

Perfect  i'o«er  Sprayers 

Sullls  M\   Pol  l  able  Air 

(  .0111  pressor  s 
\  .iu\-liail  llrag  SOWS 
\\  aile  Drag  Saws 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727.  April  13.  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216.139,  Feb.  18,  1917.     Oilier  Patenti  Pending 
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had  "a  matter  to  settle 


PERSON  \I    GLIMPSES 

ntinued 


S  ruii:  i In-  aexl  day.  as  per 
;<>u-  arrangement ! 

The   woman   is   the   "man   of  affairs" 
lu    gipsies      She  owns   the   prop- 
and  trai  he  business.     Thegipsy 

girl   tells  fortunes,   the  gipsy   woman   sell- 
:iiul  Lac4  and  copperware.     If  you 
visit  a  L.ri|»>  eamp,  you  talk  to  the  women, 
stay  on  the  outskirts  and  say 
nothing.     Sometimes  'In    girls  are  sent  to 
school.     Then  thej    teaeh  tin-  boys,  of  an 
.int;.    while    tlu    elders   si t    around   and 
li-*   a.     Women  are  held  in  such  high  re- 
lie   Romanies  regard  them 
as  wist  .  strong  of  heart,  and  courageous  of 
soul.      Regarding  marriage  among  the  gip- 
d: 

T!  •  on-  <>!'    •support  "  or  of  social 

status  or  of  the  man's  anility  to  he.- tow 
trift-  an-  unknown.  It  is  the  woman  who 
has  whatever  money  or  property  t litre  is. 
It  i-  understood  that  the  man  will  cut 
I.   i>uild   tire-,   care  for  the  children, 

look  after  the  horses,  and  do  what  his  mate 
advises  him:  bul  it  i-  also  understood  that 
not  even  the  suspicion  of  unkindness  may 
lie  upon  her,  that  all  the  Bweetness  of  her 
•  i-  his  only,  and  that  she  will  never 
■  i-i  to  smile  upon  him  ami  to  maki  of 
their  common  life  togi  ther  an  endless  sue- 
on  of  holj  rite-.  After  marriage  there 
i-  a  year  of  semiprobation  for  the  young 
husband.  During  that  time  lie  may  not 
elite!  hi-  wife-  rordo  without  her  express 
invitation;  and  he  ma\  not  carry  the  stick, 
which  i-  proudly  displayed  by  longer-mar- 
ried men,  over  the  probationary  period. 
Th.  few  divorces  which  an-  granted  in 
famiU  council  are  the  result  of  this  year. 
The-  an  sometimes  due  to  mere  incom- 
patibility, but,  as  a  rule,  are  sought  by  the 
women.     Children     are     inalienably     the 

mother'-    and    \<r\    often    call    themselves 
l>\    her   name. 


\  l-l  I  l\<,    YANKEE  CONGRESSMEN 
I  END    raOl  HI. I.   I\    KOREA 

THE  a mts  of  the  trip  of  the  American 
ssmen  who  recently  went  u,  the 
first-hand  impression  of  life 
in  the  antipodes  ha  vi  indicated  'hat  "a  lt  •  >  ■ » - 1 
timi              d  by  all  where  excepl  at 

i  I  of  Korea.    The?-.  .  n  seems, 
•  things  t.x.k  place.     What 
pur;  i  .|.iai|..|  narrative  of  ju-t 

what  ned  appears  m  a  recenl  issue  of 

Men  by 

ithheld,  bul 

:  for  by  'hi-  parx  ••'-   I'.  king 

and  de- 

■  '...       I'     .i  I  'i»  ar-     from     this 

merely  an  unplea 
ould  probably  ha  ee  d( 
trouble  hut  for  the  deci 

-man  Hugh  S.  Hi  reman,  of 
1       fornia,  in  n  ibey  the  request 

the 
!.  < '.  A.  hall  where  the  American  had 

Kori  ana.     Ft    i- 

all  the  foreigners  were  asked  to 

xplaining  that  they 


with  the  assem- 
bled Koreans.  It  seems  that  the  Koreans, 
who  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  take 
hut  a  slight  part  in  the  arrangements  for 
entertaining  the  visitinsr  Americans,  had 
planned  a  reception  at  the  Y.  M .  C.  A.  hall. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  this  function,  it  was  called 
off,  hut  too  late  to  notify  all  the  invited 
quests,  who  therefore  gathered  in  consid- 
erable numbers  at  the  appointed  hour. 
.Ins!  after  the  assembled  guests  had  been 
informed  that  there  was  to  he  "nothing 
doing,"  Congressman  Hersman  arrived. 
He  had  been  invited  to  make  a  brief  speech 
to  i  he  disappointed  Koreans  and  was  will- 
ing to  do  so.      The  account  goes  on: 

Ex-Baron  Vuu  Tehi  Ho,  president  of  the 
Association,  Korea-  "Grand  Old  Man." 
Yi  Sang  Chai,  Mr.  George  A.  Gregg,  indus- 
trial   secretary,     and     the    Congressman 

mounted  the  platform  and  the  crowd 
seated  itself  in  an  orderly  way.  Mr.  Yun 
briefly  introduced  Mr.  Hersman.  When 
the  latter  rose  to  speak  he  received  an 
ovation,  the  audience  rising  to  its  feet  and 
cheering. 

Mr.  Hersman  opened  by  saying  that  lii- 
did  not  feel  he  would  he  doing  himself  jus- 
tice if  on  this  trip  he  failed  to  meet  some 
Koreans  as  well  as  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  he  exprest  his  pleasure  at  meeting  the 
audience  before  him  in  an  unofficial  way. 
He  wished  it  understood  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Japanese  authorities  and  he 
would  not  say  anything  to  embarrass  has 
hosts.  The  mountains  of  Korea  reminded 
him  of  those  of  his  home  State.  California. 
He  would  always  appreciate  the  privilege 
In  now  had  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  his 
present  auditors,  and  he  would  tell  his 
people  in  California  of  this  meeting.  He 
closed  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  have  success  in  its 
beneficent  work  in  Korea.  As  will  he 
noted,  the  address   was  only  one  of  formal 

greeting,  hut  the  fact  that  one  member  of 
the  Congressional  party  had  actually  come 

to  talk  to  them  meant  everything  to  the 
Koreans. 

Mr.  Yi  Sang  Chai  made  a  brief  speech 
of  thanks,  which  seemed  to  please  the  au- 
dience, judging  by  the  rounds  of  applause. 
As  he  was  speaking,  the  district  captain  of 

police  appeared  wit  h  numerous  squads,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  his  men,  the 
captain  made  his  way  up  the  aisle  toward 
t  he  platform.  When  about  half-way  there. 
Mr.  Yi  concluded  his  speech  and  Mr.  Hers- 
man -hook  hands  with  Mr.  Yun  and  Mr. 
Yi  and  came  down  the  platform  steps  just 
in  time  to  meet  theVaptain.  The  Congress- 
man and  Mr.  Yun  and  Mr.  Yi  were  re- 
quested to  leave  the  hall  and  were  ushered 
out.  and  the  captain  mounted  the  platform 
and  '..Id  tin-  audience  in  Japanese  that  no 
one  was  to  leave  his  scat.  The  chief  then 
made  his  way  to  the  rear  where  the  writer 
and  two  young  Americans  on  the  way  to 
r.  enforce  the  Princeton  contingent  in 
Peking  wen  -landing,  and  told  the  writer 
m  Japau.-e  that  he  was  to  leave  Upon 
ng  the  reason  the  reply  came  back  that 
the  police  "had  a  matter  to  settle  with  the 
Korean-.''  and  that  the  foreigners  were 
not  to  -lay.  \i't.  r  a  little  more  parley  we 
three  left  the  hall,  the  writerbeing  assisted 

gently  by  the  captain's  hand  on  In     houlder 

until   the  door  was  reached. 

In    tin-   mam   lobby   of   the  building  ('oil- 
man  Hersman,  Mr.  Yun.  Mr.  Yi.  Mr. 
.•■/.  Dr.   Lmllow  .  and   Dr.  Stites,  of  I  he 
ranee    Hospital,  and    the    group   just 


ejected  were  gathered,  and  on  request  of 
Mr.  Gregg  the  Congressman  began  to  detail 
to  the  police  captain  who  had  conic  over  to 
the  group  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  visited  the  building.  At  first  the  cap- 
tain insisted  that  he  had  no  concern  about 
that,  but  was  plainly  anxious  to  "settle  a 
matter  with  the  Koreans." 

Just  then  Mr.  Gregg  spied  one  of  the 
policemen  standing  near  him  kick  a  Korean 
a  graduate  of  an  American  University, 
and  one  of  the  editorial  staff'  of  a  Korean 
paper).  Mr.  Gregg  heatedly  demanded  of 
the  captain  whether  that  was  the  way  lie 
allowed  his  men  to  treat  the  Koreans,  and, 
turning  to  the  Congressman,  Mr.  Gregg 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  the  incident.  Mr. 
Hersman  answered,  '"I  did."  Mr.  Hers- 
man then  tried  to  resume  his  explanation, 
but  the  captain  was  still  impatient  to  get 
to  his  business  with  the  Koreans.  Air. 
Hersman  thereupon  declared  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  building  until  the  last  boy 
was  out  of  the  hall. 

At  this  stage  all  of  the  foreigners  but  the 
Congressman  and  Mr.  Gregg  left  the  build- 
ing and  Dr.  Stites  motored  us  to  the  Chosen 
Hotel,  where  the  American  Consul-Cienoral 
and  members  of  the  party  were  informed  of 
the  plight  in  which  their  compatriot  was. 
The  ( Jonsul-General  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  on  arrival  found  the  audience  dismissed 
and  police  just  leaving  the  building.  After 
the  departure  of  the  foreigners,  rinding  the 
police  captain  still  determined  to  hear 
nothing  from  Mr.  Hersman,  he  and  Air. 
Gregg  retired  to  a  bench  in  the  lobby  and 
sat  down.  The  captain  interrogated  Air. 
Yun  and  Air.  Yi  for  a  while,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  would  permit  the  audience 
to  go  this  time.  Air.  Hersman  kept  his 
words,  waited  until  the  hall  was  emptied, 
and  then,  missing  his  companion,  asked, 
"Where's  Gregg?"  and  when  he  had  reap- 
peared they  left  the  building  together  just 
as  the  Consul-General  and  Congressman 
Porter,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  House,  appeared  on  the  scene.  Had 
Mr.  Hersman  not  taken  the  stand  he  did, 
it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  action  the 
police  would  have  taken.  It  is  reported 
to  me  thai  each  policeman  was  armed  with 
the  Korean  ironing  stick  (in  addition,  of 
course,  to  his  swords). 

As  the  audience  were  leaving  the  build- 
ing an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates 
the  sportsmanship  of  the  police.  One  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  building  was  a  young 
man  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  kicked  in  the 
stomach.  He  was  being  carried  out  on  the 
back  of  a  comrade.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  street-  he  was  arrested.  When  Hie 
police  first  approached  to  enter  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  some  spectators  ran  to  avoid  them. 
The  police  gave  chase  and  caught  two,  and 
in  front  of  the  premises  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  beat  them  unmerci- 
fully. Seven  police  attacked  one  unresist- 
ing boy,  one  of  them  kicking  him  in  the 
face  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  When  an 
eve-witness,  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  of  the 
Bible  Society,  remonstrated  with  the  police 
for  their  brutality,  they  insisted  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Hobbs  should  leave  the  steps  of 
the  Bible  Bouse  and  go  in  and  shut  1 1n- 
door. Cpon  his  refusal,  the  police  forcibly 
pushed  him  in  and  closed  the  door  them- 
selves. 

The  same  article  further  sets  forth  the 
circumstances  attending  the  reception  of 
the  Americans  upon  their  arrival  at  Seoul, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

On  the  day  the  party  were  to  arrive 
(August  24),  little  groups  began  to  gather 
in    the    vicinity   of   the   Nandaimen    (South 
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Leader 
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Repeater 
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Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun 


DUCK  FEATHERS  DON'T  FOOL 
THE  PERFECT  PATTERN 


DUCK   HUNTERS  praise 
the     Winchester    patterrt — 
that    even    distribution    of 
the    high-speed    Winchester    shot 
charge   which    will    not    let    duck 
vulnerability 


get  through. 


They  know  that  the  fattest  big- 
wild  mallard  drake  is  largely 
feathers.  That  to  bring  him  down 
neatly  at  average  range,  they  must 
hit  him  where  he  is  vulnerable. 
And  hit  him  hard — not  tickle  his 
feathers  or  scratch  his  skin  with 
a  few  pellets. 

The  verv  careful  combination 
of  Winchester  gun  boring  and 
Winchester  shot-shell  loading,  re- 
sults in  great  gun-and-shell  har- 
mony. Producing  a  shot  pattern 
remarkable  for  its  even  distri- 
bution, yet  without  any  loss  of 
combustion  speed  or  shot  ve- 
locity. 

The  pattern  shown  above  was 
made  at  35  yards,  with  1^  ounces 
of  standard  No.    5    shot;     30-inch 


circle;  mallard  duck  drawn  actual 
size.  R  was  shot  with  a  12-gauge 
Winchester  Model  12  Repeating 
Shotgun  of  standard  grade,  and 
an  ordinary  Winchester  Repeater 
Shell. 

Shoot  a  Winchester  Hammer- 
less  Repeating  Shotgun,  Model 
12.  Or  if  you  prefer,  a  Model  97, 
with  exposed  hammer. 

And  always  use  Winchester 
Shells — Leader  or  Repeater  in 
smokeless,  New  Rival  or  Nublack 
in  black  powder.  The  only  claim 
we  make  for  them  is  the  service 
they  give  you.  Of  course  they  are 
waterproof.  Of  course  they  are 
properly  made,  primed,  loaded, 
wadded  and  crimped.  They  are 
balanced  in  quality,  like  all  Win- 
chester products. 

Make  your  purchases  from  your 
local  hardware  or  sporting  goods 
store.  And  write  to  us  for  any 
particular  information  you  wish 
on  shotguns  and  shells  or  their  use. 


WINCHESTER-  REPEATING  ARMS    CO.  •••    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BALLINGER 
&>  PERROT 

Architects  ~  Engineers"  Constructors 


i 


BALL1NGER  &  PERROT  refer  you  to 
the  following  firms  for  whom  they  have 
rendered  service  in  the  desi^nin^,  su- 
pervision and  construction  of  com- 
mercial buildings  and  industrial  plants. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
(over  40  repeat  orders) 

Edward  G.  Budd  Manufac- 
turing Company  (five  or- 
ders) 

Otis  Elevator  Company 
(three  orders) 

Wm.  M.  Crane  Company 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manu- 
facturing Company 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Company 

Crane  Company 

American  Pulley  Company 

Federal  Paper  Board  Com- 
pany  (five  orders) 

Becker,  Smith  &  Page,  Inc. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany 

John  Lucas  Company  (six 
orders) 

Harrison  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany (three  orders) 

Patterson-Sargent  Company 
(two  orders) 

Fels  &  Company  (six  orders) 

Owens    Bottle    Company 

Hixe3-Turner  Glass  Company 

George  W.  Blabon  Company 

American  Ice  Company 
(three  orders) 

Ketterlinus  Lithographing 
Manufacturing    Company 

The  Lord  Baltimore  Press 


Lester  Piano  Company  (nine 

orders) 
Hey  wood  Brotheis  &  Wake- 
field  Company 
S.  Karpen  &  Brothers 
National  Casket  Company 
Surpass  Leather  Company 
Thomas  Janney  &  Company 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
The    Viscose    Company    (fif- 
teen orders) 
Duplan      Silk      Corporation 

(four  orders) 
Salt's    Textile    Manufactur- 
ing Company  (four  orders, 
two  in  France) 
Aberfoyle   Manufacturing 

Company 
Hardwick     &     Magee     Com- 
pany 
National  Biscuit  Company 
Fleischmann's  Vienna  Model 

Bakery,  Inc. 
Penna.  Chocolate  Co. 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

Company 
Chocolat-Menier 
American  Chicle  Company 
Joseph  Campbell  Company 
Locomobile    Company    of 

America 
Crane    Ice    Cream    Company 
New  York  Pie  Baking  Com- 
pany (three  orders) 


The    names    above    are    taken    from    a    list 
of  hundreds  of  firms  whom  we  have  served 

Any  of  the  following  books  will   be   mailed   to  you   upon 
request : 

Super-Span  Saw-Tooth  Construction 
'  Quick-up"  Standardized  Buildings 
Commercial  Buildings  and  Industrial  Plants 
Modern  Industrial  Hcusing 
Institutions,  Churches  and  Schools 

Address  us  by  phone  or  mail  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
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Gate)  station  as  early  as  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  by  seven  in  the  evening  sev- 
eral thousands  were  in  the  station  place  and 
the  broad  streets  leading  thereto.  An  inci- 
dent occurred  just  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ti :.">()  train  from  the  north.  As  the  passen- 
gers were  coming  through  the  exit,  a  few 

Koreans  on  a  side-street,  perhaps  thinking 

thai  the  Congressional  party  had  arrived, 
shouted  "Mansei,"  or  "Long  Live  Korea." 
They  were  at  once  seized  by  the  police, 
tied  with  ropes  while  struggling  fiercely  in 
the  grip  of  half  a  dozen  officers,  and  taken 
into  custody. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  squads  of  police 
began  to  arrive  at  the  station  piazza  and 
were  posted  about,  twenty  feet  apart  all  the 
way  to  the  hotel,  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant,  while  every  portion  of  the  city 
where  pedestrian  traffic  was  heavy  was 
strongly  policed.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
the  force  had  been  considerably  augmented, 
probably  from  the  country  centers.  About 
seven  o'clock  shouting  was  heard  on  Nan- 
daimen  Street,  and  inquiry  elicited  tho  in- 
formation that  twenty  or  more  mounted 
police  were  driving  the  crowd  through  the 
South  date  into  the  city  proper  and  off  the 
Streets  through  which  the  visitors  were  to 
be  driven  to  the  hotel.  During  this  man- 
euver, one  of  the  mounted  men  riding  along 
the  sidewalk  pinned  a  British  missionary 
(Mr.  Hobbs),  who  was  walking  toward  the 
station  with  his  wife,  against  the  wall  of 
some  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  Severance  Hospital  compound. 

When  the  streets  wore  cleared,  about 
7 :.">(>  o'clock,  the  district  captain  of  police 
and  a  squad  knocked  at  the  locked  gates  of 
the  hospital  compound,  which  is  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  railroad  station  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  took  the 
precaution  of  going  through  the  compound 
and  putting  out  every  one  who  was  not 
connected  with  the  institution.  The  Sev- 
erance institution,  by  the  way,  is  regarded 
by  the  police  witli  great  suspicion. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  police,  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  station  and  up 
to  the  main  post-ofliee  were  virtually  cleared 
of  Koreans,  and  even  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  coming  from  the  center  of  the 
city  to  welcome  the  guests  were  turned  back 
by  the  sabers  of  the  police,  and  some  made 
their  way  to  the  station  by  back  alleys. 
Japanese  civilians,  however,  were  free  to 
promenade  as  they  pleased.  When  the 
guests  at  length  arrived  they  wen  driven 
to  the  Chosen  Hotel  through  streets  almost, 
bare  of  people  and  lined  by  the  large  force 
of  police  already  referred  to.  Had  I  lie 
Koreans  befen  permitted  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  the  party,  ils  progress  to  the  hotel 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  con- 
tinued ovation,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
chorus  of  "Manseis,"  for  which  no  one 
would  really  have  been  any  the  worse. 

As  it  was,  tin'  party  drove  through 
Streets   On    Which    the    silence    was    intense. 

None  of  the  privileged  Japanese  spectators 
uttered  a  cheer;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  in  Chosen  that  they  seldom  know 
when  to  cheer.  H  issaidthal  many  of  the 
American  visitors  were  strangely  imprest 
by  the  absence  of  Koreans.      Once  again  the 

authorities  revealed  their  inbred  incapacity 
to  understand  the  mind  of  the  people  they 
are  attempting  to  rule,  and  their  guests 
were  given  an  exhibition  of  the  state  of 
military  law  under  which  the  Korean-,  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

It  permits  the  workingman,  tho  remaining 
a  workingman,  to  improve  his  condition 
immensely.  In  America  the  movement 
began  early.  According  to  Adams  and 
Sumner,  "the  first  American  labor  organ- 
ization of  which  we  have  positive  record 
is  the  New  York  Society  of  Journeymen 
Shipwrights,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1803.  At  the  beginning  of  1904  the  total 
membership  of  American  labor  organiza- 
tions was  probably  not  far  from  2,350,000; 
about  1,750,000  in  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  600,000  in  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  other  organizations  not  affiliated 
with  the  Federation.  The  continual  war- 
fare between  capital  and  labor  has  ceased 
to  be  merely  regrettable,  and  has  become 
intolerable.  This  is  fast  coming,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  opinion  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Hence  boards  of  conciliation,  endeavoring 
to  patch  up  quarrels  between  employers 
and  employed.  Hence  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, to  whom  both  sides  may  leave  the 
decision.  Hence  profit-sharing.  Hence, 
also,  collective  bargaining,  thus  defined 
by  Adams  and  Sumner.  "When  employers 
acquiesce  in  the  inevitableness  of  trade- 
unions  and  agree  to  fix  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment by  negotiation  and  higgling  with 
representatives  of  their  employees,  the 
process  is  known  as  collective  bargaining." 
And  hence,  finally,  the  effort  of  employers 
to  remove  from  the  wage  system  all  appear- 
ance of  "slavery"  by  introducing  elabor- 
ate schemes  of  "welfare  work,"  by  en- 
couraging "shop  committees,"  by  giving 
labor  "a  voice  in  the  management,"  and 
by  promoting  in  various  ingenious  ways  the 
spirit  of  "industrial  democracy." 

Accordingly,  we  note  the  growth  of  a 
new  spirit  among  employers.  Many  of 
them  have  ceased  to  think  of  their  em- 
ployees as  mere  "hands"  or  to  regard 
"labor"  as  a  mere  commodity  or  to  look 
upon  their  relation  toward  it  as  impersonal. 
Their  entire  attitude  grows  more  human. 
Employees  cease  to  be  only  cogs  or  bolts  in 
a  vast  industrial  machine.  They  cease  to 
be  "slaves."     Says  Professor  Ross: 

"The  wiser  employers  are  not  lumping 
their  workfolk  as  employers  used  to  do. 
The  individual  workman  is  studied  in  order 
to  land  him  in  the  job  he  is  best  fitted  for. 
Physical  examination  at  hiring  helps  to  a 
more  intelligent  dealing  with  the  employee. 
A  watchful  nurse  and  a  doctor  look  after 
the  ailing.  A  well-handled  'suggestion 
box'  draws  out  of  the  force  a  surprizing 
number  of  valuable  ideas.  The  prompt 
and  fitting  recognition  of  unusual  service 
or  merit  improves  morale.  A  brass  plate 
bearing  the  engine-driver's  name  is  affixt 
to  the  locomotive.  The  highway  com- 
mission puts  up  a  sign  on  each  stretch  of 
road  showing  who  patrols  it.  In  a  busi- 
ness house  the  name  of  the  man  at  the 
wicket  is  shown  by  a  bronze  marker.  In 
some  establishments  each  man's  perform- 
ance is  studied,  and  if  it  falls  off  unaccount- 
ably an  investigation  is  set  afoot  to  locate 
the  source  of  the  trou<ble.  Employees  are 
not  poisoned  trying  to  digest  their  griev- 
ances, for  there  is  a  buerau  which  will  look 
into  every  man's  complaint  and  see  that  he 
gets  justice.  Instead  of  'firing'  a  workman 
at  the  instance  of  a  single  foreman,  he  is 
tried  out  in  different  departments  until  he 
fits  in  or  proves  hopeless.  The  making  of 
these  discriminations  costs  time  and  money, 
but  science  is  providing  precise  means  of 
making  them,  and  the  results  in  greater 
efficiency,  good  will,  and  happiness  prove 
thai  they  an;  worth  all  they  cost." 
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Why  Push  Pencils? 


That  expression  originated  be- 
fore Mongols  were  on  the  market 
—although  Mongols  are  old 
timers.  Those  still-older-day 
pencils  required  pushing,  which 
made  the  fingers  cramp  and  ache 
and  rebel. 

Mongols  are  smooth.  They  glide 
over  any  paper  without  effort. 
No  Mongol  user  is  a  pencil 
pusher— nor  does  he  get  "writer's 
cramp."  And  Mongols  are  eco- 
nomical— very! 

Perhaps  all  this  explains  why 
stationers  sell  more  Mongols  No. 
482  than  any  other  pencils. 

EBERHARD    FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

NEW  YORK 
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Crayons 

RAINBOW,  Assorted  Colors 

Rubber  Bands 

GREY  RUBBER  BANDS 
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No. 
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6000 

RUBY          .... 

112 

EMERALD 
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I  never 

wore  rubbers 

either  until 

I  found  these 


TWO  men  met  at  a  restaurant 
for  a  business  luncheon.  One 
of  them  was  coughing  as  they 
shook  hands. 

"1  used  to  fight  colds  from  Octo- 
ber to  April  every  year,"  said 
the  first  man,  until  1  found  these. 
But  these  are  a  cinch  to  slip  on 
and  off.  They  just  fit,  that's  the 
reason." 

One  of  his  rubbers  turned  over 
as  he  kicked  it  off.  The  trade* 
mark  of  Hood  Rubber  Footwear 
was  on  it. 


"  AND,"  he  went  on,  "I  have 
X\  carried  the  story  to  my 
family  and  even  into  our  fac- 
tory. Perhaps  I  have  become  a 
crank  on  keeping  the  feet  warm 
and  dry — and  the  head  cool. 

At  any  rate,  my  wife  has  a 
pair  of  low-heel  rubbers  for 
every  day,  a  pair  of  high-heel 
rubbers  for  evening,  a  pair  of 
gaiters  for  snowy,  slushy  days 
and  a  lighter  pair  of  gaiters  for 
evening  wear.  They're  com- 
fortable in  the  car,  too. 

I  have  these  and  a  pair  of  gaiters,  and  the 
boy  has  a  pair  of  heavier  rubbers,  a  pair  of 
heavy  gaiters,  and  a  pair  of  boots.  He  is  proud 
of  the  boots,  too. 

We  are  remarkably  free  from  colds  and  1  be- 
lieve that  by  keeping  them  dry,  we  get  twice 
as  much  wear  out  of  our  shoes. 


One  thing  more,  we  don't  wait 
until  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
We  buy  ahead  and  have  them 
there  when  we  need  them. 
And  we  buy  Hoods.  They 
seem  to  fit  better,  and  they 
wear  longer. 

And  at  the  factory,  I  have  sug- 
gested Hood  boots  and  heavy 
gaiters  to  our  drivers  and  the 
men  who  work  outside.  In 
some  cases  made  the  first  pur- 
chases myself.  These  men  lost 
less  time  last  winter  even  though 
it  was  a  mighty  severe  winter — and  you  know 
how  consistent  work  helps  a  man's  earning 
power."  

Better  materials  and  the  Hood  Tire  Process — 
used  exclusively  in  the  Hood  Factory  give 
Hood  Rubber  Footwear,  "extra  miles"  of  ser- 
vice.   Hoods  look  better— and  they  are  better. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


KENTUCKY   STALWARTS   WHO   ALMOST   DEFEATED   HARVARD. 

Tho  these  Centre  College  players  hail  from  an  institution  whose  whole  student  body  is  scarcely  larger  than  Harvard's  football  squad,  they  played 
the  famous  Cambridge  team  to  a  standstill  throughout  most  of  a  game  which  is  hailed  as  the  most  exciting  of  the  present  football  season. 


CENTER  COLLEGE,  KENTUCKY,  GIVES  HARVARD  A  TUSSLE 


TWENTY-SEVEN  HUSKY  COUNTRY  YOUTHS  from 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  clad  in  weird  yellow  jer- 
seys and  led  by  a  wise  and  valiant  coach  from  Horse 
Cave,  in  the  same  State,  a  few  days  ago  swarmed  into  the  Stadium 
at  Harvard  and  met  the  powerful  Harvard  eleven  in  a  football 
game  variously  described  as  "one  of  the  most  spectacular  battles 
ever  fought  in  the  Stadium,"  and  "one  of  the  dramatic  spots 
in  football  history."  Tho  vanquished,  the  lighter  Kentucky 
eleven  smashed  the  defense  of  the  powerful  Harvard  machine 
early  in  the  game  and  succeeded  in  scoring  fourteen  points  on 
a  team  that  had  not  theretofore  had  its  goal  line  crossed  this 
year.  While  the  playing  of  the  team  from  the  little  Kentucky 
college  revealed  that  they  lacked  the  football  experience  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  sort  of  contest  put  up  by  the  Harvard 
team,  they  made  a  distinct  hit  by  their  style  of  play  and  their 
exhibition  of  spirit. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  their  aggregation  was  the 
coach,  Charley  Moran,  known  as  "Uncle  Charley"  to  the  gang, 
and  acting  as  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  trainer,  and  coach  to 
each  of  its  members.  Moran  is  a  National  League  baseball 
umpire  in  the  summer  months,  and  to  his  efforts  as  a  coach 
is  attributed  the  greatness  of  Centre  in  football.  Since  1917, 
we  are  told,  the  Centre  eleven  had  not  lost  a  game  until  they 
met  Harvard.  Last  year  they  vanquished,  among  others, 
Indiana,  a  team  that  defeated  Syracuse,  and  West  Virginia,  that 
triumphed  over  Princeton.  These  victories  gained  for  Centre 
recognition  by  the  entire  football  world  and  landed  a  game 
with  Harvard  this  year.  Outside  of  Coach  Moran,  one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  Centre  team  was  "Bo"  McMillan,  captain 
and  quarterback.  It  is  said  that  during  the  last  ten  days  prior 
to  the  Harvard  game  McMillan,  through  worry,  fretting,  and 
bard  play,  lost  sixteen  pounds,  coming  down  from  170  to  154. 
He  is  described  as  a  great    football-player,   as    versatile    upon 


attack  as  Eddie  Casey  and  much  stronger  in  defense.  Tbe 
fame  of  the  1919  football  prowess  of  the  Centre  team  had  pre- 
ceded them  and  they  proved  to  have  a  drawing  power  as  great 
as  that  of  Yale,  being  greeted  by  over  40,000  fans  when  they 
entered  the  Stadium.  It  is  said  that  only  three  out  of  the 
entire  twenty-seven  Centre  men  had  ever  seen  a  big  town  before 
they  reached  Boston  for  this  game,  and  they  were  somewhat 
bewildered  by  the  great  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  contest. 
Their  bewilderment  was  quickly  dispelled,  however,  and  after 
praying  devoutly  before  the  game,  they  rushed  into  the  fray 
with  a  will,  urgedjm  by  a  little  band  of  400  fervent  Kentuckdans, 
who  shouted,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  supplementing  the  prayer, 
"Give  'em  h — ,  boys,  give  'em  h — !"  This  brought  roars  of 
delight  from  the  Harvard  stands.  The  game  itself  is  described 
in  detail  by  Grantland  Rice  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  He 
writes: 

Five  minutes  after  play  started  the  Kentuckians  looked  to  be 
headed  for  overwhelming  defeat.  Starting  a  drive  from  its 
35-yard  line,  after  a  minute  or  so  of  play,  the  Crimson  attack 
at  once  began  to  cut  the  Orange  and  While  defense  to  ribbons. 
With  Owens,  Churchill,  and  Horween  leading  the  rush  between 
guard  and  tackle  with  pile-driving  force,  Centre  was  swept  com- 
pletely from  its  collective  feet. 

Not  even  the  dashing  secondary  defensive  play  of  "Bo" 
McMillan  could  check  the  assault,  and  by  rushing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  yards  at  a  clip  Harvard  dashed  over  the  Kentucky  line 
for  the  first  score. 

There  was  every  indication  that  a  slaughter  was  under  way.  But 
the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the  stands  began  to  clamor,  "Fightt 
Fight!  Fight!"  and  with  the  tirst  nervousness  over,  a  new 
Centre  machine  got  under  way.     Starting  from  her  own  20-yard 

line,  Centre  began  a  series  of  rushes  and  forward  passes  that 
left  Harvard's  defense  completely  bewildered.  McMillan 
opened  with  a  20-yard  run  around  Harvard's  right  end  and  a 
trifle    later    he    shot    a    forward    pass    to    Whitnell.    which    added 

thirty    more.     Oil  her  25-yard  line  Harvard  began  to  battle 


'.'! 
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bitterly,  bul  ssaults  by  Roberts, 

Armstrong,  Whitnell,  ami  McMillan  drove 
-  adily  forward,  until  McMillan. 
starting  to  the  i-itrlit  and  then  whirling 
suddenly  to  the  left,  carried  the  ball  to 
Harvard's  3-yard  line,  where  Roberts 
in  two  plunges  carried  il  over. 

The  impossible  had  happened.     A  beam 

had  looked  to  be  outclassed  had  taken 

>.:dl  eight;  yards  through  the  Harvard 

barrier  without  being  stopt-  and  the  score 

w  as  tied. 

Hut  the  climax  of  the  drama  was  si  ill  on 

ond.     Shortlj    after  the  second  period 

..1  Centre  started  with  the  ball  on  her 

►-yard  line.    A  penalty  sent  her  back 

d  yards  to  her  20-yard  line,  and  then 

once    again    the    Kentucky    machine    irot 

under  way. 

l.im-  thrusts  by  Whitnell,  McMillan,  and 

Robert*    netted    fifteen  yards.      Harvard 

i  d.     Faking  a   kick,   McMillan  dropl 

back  to  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  goal 

line  and  whipl  a  long  forward  pass  straighl 

down  the  field.     Whitnell,  running  like  a 

deer.    wa-    under    way.      Around    tnidlield. 

with  two  Harvard  tacklers  at  his  elbow,  he 

took  the  10-yard  pass  over  his  shoulder  by 

a  spectacular  catch  and  then  outsprinted 

s  two  Crimson  rivals  for  a  45-yard  dash 

the    line,    and    Centre   was   leading, 

1  I  to  7. 

This  play  will  stand  as  out  of  the  finest 
ever  se<  n  upon  any  field,  and  for  a  moment 
the  big  Ni w  England  crowd  was  stunned, 
with  the  100  Kentuckians  making  enough 
rati  le  the  bridge  across  the  ( !harles 
l{i\er. 

Igain    the    impossible    had    happened. 

Centre,  without  surrendering  the  ball,  had 

rushed  and  passed  her  way  for  170  yards 

pair  of  touchdowns  againsl  a  defense 

ie  supposed  to  be  impregnable.     It 

hi  amazing  turn     all  the  more  amaz- 

fter  that  fir-t  five  minutes  of  play. 

Bui  that  last   long  pa--  of  McMillan  and 
theg  tch  and  run  of  Whitnell  were  the 

high  '  glory.     From  I  ha1  point 

•  -•  unbroken  string  of  penalties, 

•  nt .  and  waning  s1  rengl  h  againsl 
liar                 iperior weighl  Lrot  in  their  work'. 

d  penall  u  -  u<  ar  t  he  close  of 

•id  quarter,  with  a  fifteen-yard  <  1 :  i  - 1 1 

the  brilliant  Owens,  pul  Harvard  within 

oring,  and  anot her  brace  of  penal- 

■:  -hort  rushes  by  Owens  and  Hor- 

irried  the  ball  over  and  tied  up  the 

t lie  lir-t  half  closed. 

the    third    period    opened. 

'  the  ball  on   her  own  20-yard 

fail)  d  to  gain,  and  in 
ki'-kiiiL'  on    the   third   down.    Mc- 
Millan called  for  a  pass.     This,  too,  failed, 

and  K>  I  to  kick  on  t  he 

with  Han  ard  sel  for  t  he  plaj  . 
kick   was   hurried    out    of    bonds 
1  rd   line,  and   three  minutes 

he   Ken- 
tucky line  with  her  third  touchdown. 
A  ial  b     Buell  i  dded  three  a 

-'l  to  14.     With 
McMillan     resorted     to 
irt.     Il' 
!   again  deep  in   his 
r 

pen- 
incurred,  Centn 
dm  •  her  line  by  the  rushi  - 

,Hun  "I  other-        Bui  one 

i '.      en,  ">l  to 
ith  only  a  few  minutes  left,  McMillan 

called    u|M»n    h;  Si  irting 


from  his  own  25-yard  line,  he  got  twenty- 
five  yards  by  a  forward  pass  to  Whitnell, 

and  when  Harvard  was  penalized  lift  ecu 
yard-  for  Horween's  rough  tactics,  the  Ken- 
tuckians had  t  he  ball  bej  ond  midfield  again. 

Another  penalty  against  Harvard  gave 
Cent  re  fifteen  additional  yards,  and  a  series 
of  drives  and  passes  carried  the  ball  to  the 
Crimson'-  1-yard  line,  with  four  downs  loft 
to  make  the  distance.  Hut  here  Harvard 
rallied  and  Centre's  strength  was  spent. 
It   was  the  last  stand  of  the  day. 


AFTER   GRIZZLY   HEARS  WITH 
BOW  AND  ARROW 

SHOOT IX (i  grizzlies  with  how  and 
arrow  would  perhaps  not  appeal  to 
the  average  sportsman  in  these  days  of 
highly  developed  firearms,  hut  to  Dr.  Sax- 
ton  Hope,  of  California,  that's  the  only  real 
-port.  What  thrill  is  there,  in  effecl  asks 
the  doctor,  in  shooting  an  animal  at  a  safe 
distance?  It  doesn't  really  give  the  quarry 
a  chance.  It's  much  more  sportsmanlike  to 
sneak  up  on  a  large,  tierce  beast  with  a  bow 
and  arrow.  So  thinks  Dr.  Pope,  and  he 
tells  us  that  for  many  years  he  has  hunted 
with  the  primitive  weapon  of  the  aborig- 
ines. Up  until  a  short  time  ago  he  had 
-hot  all  kinds  of  game,  from  squirrel  and 
(piail  to  mountain-lion  and  black  hear  with 
his  how.  Then  the  ambition  seized  him  to 
go  out  and  tackle  the  king  of  American  big 
game,  the  grizzly.  As  the  specimens  he 
might  obtain  were  to  he  used  for  museum 
purposes,  heobtained  permission  from  Wash- 
ington to  hunt  the  big  bear  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  about  the  only  place  where 
the  species  is  still  found  in  any  number.  In 
an  account  in  Forest  and  Stream  (New  York) 
he  tells  of  the  thrilling  experience  of  laying- 
low  an  Ursus  horribilis  imperator  with  how 
and  arrow.  He  suggests  that  perhapssome 
people  will  think  hunting  the  Yellowstone 
hears  a  pretty  tame  sport.  We  are  assured, 
however,  thai  even  the  animals  that  fre- 
quent the  hotel  dumps,  when  beyond  the 
confines  of  civ  ilization,  are  just  as  wary  and 
dangerous  as  any  bear  in  Alaska  or  any 
other  wild  area.  Accompanied  by  a  guide, 
the  doctor  and  a  friend  started  out  in  quest 
of  hear,  armed  only  with  hows  and  a  dozen 
arrows  each  and  hunting  knives.  The 
guide,  apparently  not  possest   of  as  much 

confidence  as  his  enthusiastic  companions, 

for  safetj  's  sake  carried  a  rifle.     After  i  hree 

or  four  days'  scouting  aboul  t  hey  came  upon 
a  hear  family  of  four  feeding  on  a  hillside. 
What  happened  is  thus  related : 

Ned  look  out  his  green  silk  pooket- 
handkershief  and  floated  it.  to  test  the 
direction  of  the  wind.     Yes,  everything  was 

O.  K.  We  drew  three  good  arrows  apiece 
from  our  quivers,  and  nocked  one  on  the 
-i  rinir.  All  ready,  crouch  low  and  ad\  ance 
without   a   sound. 

I  pick  Dm  the  far  one  because  he  looks 
good  to  mi  .  and  glancing  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  signal  to  Young  to  shoot.     We 

draw  our  powerful  hows  to  the  full  arc  ami 
let  two  deadly  arrows  fly.  My  hear  rears 
Up,  an  arrow    planted  deep  in   his  shoulder. 

Then  is  a  roar  life  dinner-time  in  a  men- 
agerie. Quickly  I  nock  another  arrow. 
The   beasts   are   milling  around   together, 


biting,     pawing,      mad      with     pain     and 

surprize. 

I  single  out  my  hoy  pinioned  with  an 
arrow.  He  has  thrown  himself  on  his 
mother  in  his  rage.  I  shoot  and  miss  him 
clean — too  much  action.  1  nock  again. 
One  large  bear  stands  out  in  the  circling, 
roaring  hunch.  She  is  biting,  cuffing,  rear- 
ing on  her  hind  legs,  the  blood  runs  from 
her  mouth  and  nostrils  in  frothy  streams. 
Young's  arrow  is  deep  in  In  r  chest.  1  di  ive 
a  shaft  into  her,  below  her  foreleg. 

Presently  the  female  hear  catches  sighl 

of  her  assailants  and  charges.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  guide  fires  his  rifle  and  knocks 
the  animal  down.  Two  more  arrows  finish 
her.  and  she  sprawls  on  the  ground,  dead. 
Subsequent  investigation  reveals  that  the 
rifle  bullet  did  not  inflict  an  immediately 
mortal  wound,  hut  if  did  slop  the  charge. 
The  wounds  from  tin1  arrows  received  prior 
to  the  gunshot  were  deadly.  The  charge 
was  made  in  the  animal's  death-struggle, 
hut  what  its  outcome  would  have  been  Dr. 
Pope  suggests  he  does  not  know.  The  bear 
would  have  been  upon  the  intrepid  archers 
in  another  minute,  and  they  felt  grateful  to 
their  guide  for  his  timely  shot.  The  Ivvo- 
year-olds  had  run  away  at  the  boom  ofjthe 
gun.  They  found  one  of  them  later,  dead, 
wit  li  an  arrow  in  its  thorax. 


W  HEN    WRITING-MEN   DESERT    THE 
TYPEWRITER    TO   WIELD   THE    ROD 

TWO  literary  lights,  Wallace  Irwin  and 
Stewart  Edward  White,  penetrated  the 
wilds  of  British  Columbia  recently,  Irwin 
to  "fish  for  fish"  and  White  to  "fish  for 
sport."  Thirteen  days  they  and  a  party 
of  other  hardy  adventurers  spent  in  "wa- 
tery loafing  between  crags  and  peaks,  and 
tortuous  windings  over  fjords  that  lie 
smooth  as  glass  round  a  thousand  plume- 
topped  little  islands."  The  quotation  is 
from  the  description  of  their  adventures  by 
Mr.  Irwin,  who  writes  poetry  when  he  is 
not  out  "fishing  for  fish."  The  writer 
modestly  refrains  from  describing  his  own 
equipment,  hut  lie  grows  quite  eloquenl 
over  that  of  Mr.  White,  the  Man  who 
Fishes-for-Sport,  speaking  reverentially  of 
the  hitler's  "  five-jointed  trout-rod,  light  as 
cobweb,  with  the  reel  adjusted  to  heat  and 
cold,  sfcnl-wind,  stem-set;  the  two-jointed 
salmon-rod,  with  jeweled  reel  and  delicate 
line;  the  box  of  shining  souvenir  spoons, 
brass,  silver,  co). per  flic  hollies  of  metal 
polish,  the  collapsible  fish-creel,  the  field- 
glasses,  the  swarm  of  trout  Hies,  rainbow- 
hued,  the  like  of  which  never  were  on  land 
or  sea."  It  seems  that  the  place  they  had 
-(lee  led  for  (heir  fishing  operations  abounds 
in  salmon,  and  while  they  were  there  a  large 
number  Of  this  species  of  fish  were  caught 

by  i he  professional  fishermen  who  live  in 

those  parts.      This  does  no!    mean   fhal    the 

two  authors  failed  fo  catch  anything,  how- 
ever. At  least  one  salmon  is  credited  to 
Mr.  White  in  Mr.  Irwin's  narrative,  which 
appears  in  Sunset — The  Pacific  Monthly, and 
Mr.  Irwin  himself  caught  one,  quite  dead 
when  he  pulled  il   in,  from  natural  causes, 
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If  you  have  "ACID-MOUTH" 
your  teeth  are  sure  to  go 


y 


"ACID-MOUTH"  is  estimated  to  be  the 
JTx.  chief  cause  of  tooth  decay.  How 
will  you  find  out  whether  you  are  one  of 
the  95  in  every  100  persons  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  subject  to  it? 

PCBCCO 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 

Send  for  Free  Litmus   Test  Papers  and 
10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Test 
Papers  on  your  tongue.  If  it  remains  blue, 
your  mouth  is  free  from  acids.  If  it  turns 
pink,  you  have  "Acid-Mouth."  In  that 
case,  make  a  second  test  with  a  Litmus 
Paper  in  conjunction  with  Pebeco,  and  the 
paper  will  remain  blue,  thus  demonstrating 
that  Pebeco  does  counteract  * '  Acid-M  outh . ' ' 

Use  Pebeco  twice  a  day,  and  have  your 
dentist  go  over  your  teeth  twice  a  year. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
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Papers 
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■  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Streets,  New  \  ort 

Please  send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  Ten-day 
Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 
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THE      PORT      OF 


9Ae  JORDAN 


Somewhere  far  beyond  the  place 
where  men  and  motors  race  through 
canyons  of  the  town — there  lies  the 
Port  of  Missing  Men. 

It  may  be  in  the  \  alley  of  our  dreams 
of  youth,  or  on  the  heights  of  future 
happy  days. 

(jo   there   in    November  when   the 


logs  are  blazing  in  the  grate.  Go 
there  in  a  Jordan  Playboy  if  you 
love  the  spirit  of  youth. 

Escape  the  drab  of  dull  winter's 
coming  leave  the  roar  of  city  street  s 
and  spend  an  hour  in  Eldorado. 
The  Jordan  Playboy—garbed  in 
Arabian  red    or  in  the  plumage  of 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR 


*J      *^*0,-*,«'     #  *-"      iiui/c/uur/      ■*«-'>     ly~\J  WO 


MISSING      MEN 


the  Bluebird,  with  gleaming  ivory 
wheels— will  make  you  real  happy 
as  you  go. 

Balanced  as  a  fine  motor  car  must 
be-  light  and  economical  as  your 
good  judgment  requires — distinctive 
as  a  car  of  personality  can  be — the 
Jordan  Playboy  is  a  fit  companion 

COMPANY,  Inc.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 


for  all  Americans  who  dare  never  to 
grow  old.  The  lightest  on  the  road 
for  its  wheelbase — with  a  national 
economy  record  of  24. 1  miles  per 
gallon — this  style  leader  among  the 
motor  cars  commands  attention  by 
its  gratifying  ease  and  commands 
respect  by  economy  that  is  rare. 
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Fuithermore,  Mr.  [rwin, 
giv<  d  the  tribal  name  Negog 
by  :■ anions,  and  a  member  of  the 

fishing  party  who  had  likewise  been  dubbed 
\  igan,  went  out  one  day  and  captured 
a  rock  cod.  Thereafter  their  romantic 
tribal  names  were  changed  to  the  Cod 
Brothers,  Hock  and  Tom.  Mr.  Irwin's 
yarn  begins  with  a  recital  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  they  endured  in  traveling  to 
their  fishing-grounds  through  the  wild  Ca- 
nadian jungle.     Hi1  saj  s: 

Tli.  vines  scratch,  the  nettles  sting,  the 
devil's-cluh  hits  you  and  raises  a  wilt  like 
a  wen.  Duly  the  thimbleberry  refrains 
from  attack.  I  have  gone  through  that 
jungle  and  by  m\  scars  I  know  it.  1  n<  \. 
realize,  also,  why  the  Scotch  refer  to  rugged 
picturesque  country  as  "moss  and  fell." 
I  know  well  enough  that  1  saw  moss  and 
Tell  regularly.  I  have  fallen  down  upon 
t\.r\  foot  of  territory  adjacent  to  that 
quaint  Indian  village  behind  which  we  dis- 
covered the  River  of  Doubt.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  villagers  have  tilled  these 
woods  with  pitfalls  for  deer.  hear,  and 
neighborly  cows.  I  fell  into  two  of  these 
hideous  traps  ami  was  only  saved  from 
another  and  still  deeper  one  by  the  thought- 
fulness  of  a  thorny  shrub  and  the  Strength 
of  my  corduroy  breeches.  I  met  quite  a 
Dumber  of  swamps,  variously  moist.  Some 
of  them  mi  n!y  came  to  the  lops  of  my 
swamper's  Loots.  In  the  midst  of  others  1 
wa-  minded  of  the  rural  item:  "Do  you 
know  .Johnnie  Jones's  neck?  Well,  he  fell 
into  the  pond  up  to  it." 

A-  they  neand  the  fishing-place,  Mr. 
White,  upon  whom  his  admiring  compan- 
ions had  bestowed  the  tribal  name  Big 
Sachem  -  ( 'atchem  -  Sockeye-  May  lie,  began 
running  a  temperature,  says  Mr.  Irwin. 
They  had  been  informed  that  the  waters 
were  fairly  frothing  with  salmon,  and 
r-hem-Maybe  was  anxious  to  lie  up 
and  at  'em.  They  started  out  to  fish  that 
afternoon — 

When    the   true   sportsmen   of  our   tribe 

i    forth    with   elaborate  equipment    to 

angle  as  gentlemen  should,  Nishand  I  took 

rowboal   with  a  heavy  hand-line  and  a 

Shamelessly  commercial  was 

our  intent,  and  yet  we  f<  It  no  shame.     For 

fish  od. 

We   paddled  round  and  round   the  inlet. 

Our  proj  jIow,  our  conversation 

far  from  the  ( 'anadian  v.  fids.  We  exhaust*  d 
mod-  rn  Spanish  literature,  and  were  poised 
somewhere  between  Jacl  Dempsey  and 
Arnold  Bennett  when  Nishigan's  expressive 

nge  of  pain. 

I  aid  he  Kit  terly    and 

in   pulling  in   the  line. 

!•  •    ••   fight,  but  at  last  the 

firm;,  prize  Sopped  into  the  boat.  .\ 
showed  a  determination  to  flop  out  again 
we  laid  eager  hand-  upon  it  to  keep  it  with 
The  creature  seemed  to  ipring  at  u  , 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and  lashing  at  the 
tail.  ibbed  us  viciously  ami  repeat- 

edly with  In-  needle-pointed  tin-.     Just  in 
we  clubbed   the   monster  to  death. 
Then,    bloody    hut    unbowed,    we    settled 
down   to  d:  OUT  catch.      Apparently 

Hut  wha'.'   Nishigan  -poke 


of  porgies,  bloaters,  kippered  herring,  sea 

porcupine,  and  quite  a  number  of  speci- 
mens mentioned  in  Charles  Darwin's  "Voy- 
age o(  the  Beagle."  Whatever  we  had,  it 
was  a  dangerous  species  with  dull,  sordid 
that  irave  no  hint  of  its  ugly  disposition. 

We  took  the  monster  aboard  ship,  and 
when  Catchem-Maybe  at  last  came  over 
the  side,  and  after  he  had  explained  that  his 
line  was  too  long  or  too  short,  or  his  sinker 
too  heavy  or  too  light,  or  the  wind  blowing 
wrong  for  salmon,  he  took  a  look  at  our 
captive  and  said  without  enthusiasm, 
"  Rock  cod." 

"It's  a  fish,  anyhow,"  piped  our  gallant 
cook  from  bis  watch  by  the  galley  range. 

"That's  just  what  I  told  Negog  when  we 
caught   it!"  cried  Nishigan  triumphantly. 

Mr.  Irwin  maintains  stoutly  that  no 
matter  how  much  fun  was  made  of  the 
Cod  Brothers,  and  no  matter  what  Mr. 
White  may  say  if  he  bursts  into  print  about 
their  fishing  trip,  Rock  and  Tom  brought 
in  the  first  salmon  of  the  expedition.  A 
big    adventure    was    connected    therewith, 

owing  to  the  treacherous  character  of  the 

waters  in  which  they  fished,  of  whose  rapids 
and  whirlpools  they  had  been  warned. 
"But  the  fish-lust  was  upon  us,"  says  Mr. 
Irwin,  and  continues: 

"Negog  and  Nishigan 
Are  crazy  for  to  Ilsli  again," 

they  sang  as  they  assisted  us  in  lowering 
the  slowest  and  fattest  rowboat.  from  her 
davits.  Wherefore  we  went  trolling  along 
the  smooth  waters,  our  purpose  being  to 
bring  in  the  maximum  of  fish  at  the  mini- 
mum of  effort. 

I  rowed  at  first  and  Nishigan  trolled. 
The  afternoon  was  sparklingly  lovely.  The 
giant  evergreens  flocked  down  from  high 
peaks,  and  between  their  ranks  fell  many 
waterfalls,  thin  cotton  threads,  some  of 
them,  others  fine  roaring  cataracts.  It 
was  scenery  in  perfection.  What  fitter 
place  to  discuss  the  magazine  business,  the 
paper  shortage,  and  the  spaco  rates  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck? 

In  mut mil  interchange  of  lofty  thoughts 
we  drifted  dreamily  down  the  enchanted 
bay.  Finally  we  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  not  drifting  so  dreamily  after 
all— quite  briskly,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 

Then  Nishigan  caught  a  salmon,  a  veri- 
table blue-back  with  a  nasty  temper  and  a 
tendency  to  knock  I  he  oars  out  of  the  boat. 
We  committed  a  rather  clumsy  pogrom 
Upon  him  with  a  lead  sinker.  Nishigan  es- 
timated t  hat  he  weighed  twelve  pounds,  and 
I  wasforced  to  admit  that  the  animal  would 
tip  the  beam  at  something  over  four.  lam 
not.  I  Hatter  myself,  a  jealous  man;  but  it 
Beemed  only  sportsmanlike,  at  that  point 
that    Nishigan    should    take    the    oars    and 

lei  me  fish. 

The  swap  was  made   with   fine  disregard 

of  human  life  in  the  midst  of  a  brisk  cur- 
rent. My  brother  in  cod  had  no  sooner 
taken   the  rower's  seat    than   woods,  rocks, 

and  fisher's  huts  seemed  to  race  by  us  along 

the  -hore.  We  were  going  somewhere. 
Milt    where'.' 

"In  such  cases,"  said  Nishigan  calmly, 
"it's   a   good    thing   to    keep   cool    and    not 

waste  effort." 

Therefore  he  turned  the  boat  up-stream 
and  began  tugging  like  one  posses!  of  many 

devil-.  I  kept  my  eye  on  a  quainl  Indian 
hut  jii-i  opposite  where  we  struggled;  we 
made  remarkable  progress,  no  doubt,  for  a 
half  hour  later  found  us  a  half  mile  down- 
stream and  still  backing  up. 
"W<ll,"  gasped  Nishigan,  leaning  upon 


his  ineffectual  oars,  "this  is  quite  a  tide. 
It'll  turn  at  about  three  in  the  morning  and 
we  can  drift  back.  Supper?  Oh,  well,  you 
and  1  can  both  lose  twenty  pounds  without 
feeling  it." 

We  drifted  again  and  resumed  our  debate 
on  the  magazine  situation.  We  had  fin- 
ished monthlies  and  taken  up  weeklies  when 
the  eccentric  behavior  of  the  boat  once  more 
deflected  us  from  the  important  topic  of  the 
day.  We  were  going  round  an  invisible 
circus-ring,  running  steadily  in  a  perfect 
curve  as  if  Naiads,  chuckling  below  our  keel. 
wen  treating  us  to  a  ride  on  the  local 
merry-go-round.  It  was  not  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  but  after  we  had  rounded  the 
circle  some  twenty  times,  Nishigan  decided 
to  pull  out.  So  out  he  pulled  to  find  that 
a  rival  merry-go-round  was  taking  us  with 
more  than  equal  velocity  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

"I  do  believe,"  said  Nishigan  mildly, 
"that  we're  in  a  couple  of  those  famous 
whirlpools." 

"You  don't  say,"  T  replied,  somewhat 
irritated  at  being  interrupted  in  my  story 
of  what  I  once  said  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  CJ. 
Cannon.  "In  that  case  we'll  have  to  pull 
out  again,  won't  we?" 

The  pulling  hdre  was  quite  another 
matter.  Things  under  our  boat  gurgled 
and  swooped  and  sucked  and  bumped. 
We  bucked  after  the  manner  of  Arizona 
tradition  and  came, to  a  standstill  in  a  tub- 
ful  of  perfectly  placid  water.  Then  the 
sea  began  to  boil  and  the  sea  began  to 
sputter  and  the  guardian  angel  of  land- 
lubbers gave  us  a  powerful  shove  into  the 
most  delightful  little  landlocked  harbor  that 
ever  cheered  the  seasick. 

"We've  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death,"  panted  Nishigan.  "We've  gone 
through  a  rapid  and  two  whirlpools  and 
haven't  even  known  it.  Meanwhile  you've 
been  towing  that  sinker  with  the  idea  of 
adding  a  ton  to  our  deadweight." 

"Funny,"  1  remarked  in  my  thoughtful 
way.  "I  must  have  been  dragging  the 
bottom,  or  the  tide's  carried  the  line  out 
to  sea,  or  something." 

With  all  the  dignity  at  my  command  I 
began  pulling  in,  hand  over  hand.  The 
sinker  was  a  heavy  one,  but,  as  soon  as  I 
had  got  it  over  the  side  1  lost  interest  in  its 
specific  gravity,  for  there  was  something 
besides  the  spoon  attached  to  my  hook. 
It  proved  to  be  a  rather  handsome  salmon, 
but  when  I  swung  him  into  the  boat  he  was 
quite  dead,  lie  had  traveled  on  my  line 
through  one  rapid  and  two  whirlpools  and 
not  even  a  pulniotor  could  have  revived 
him  as  he  lay  lifeless  at.  our  feet. 

I  don't  know  how  large  this  fish  was,  but 
he  was  a  size  and  a  half  larger  than  Nishi- 
gan's.     After  a  lumberman's  motor^boat 

had  towed  us  back  to  the  Giffordtine  I  re- 
lated my  adventures,  only  to  be  told  by  the 
elders  of  the  tribe  that  I  should  stick  to 
short  stories.  Hut  if  really  seemed  to  mo 
to  be  going  loo  far  when  they  agreed  that 
the  salmon  had  probably  died  of  natural 
causes  before  my  hook  ran  afoul  of  the 
derelict  carcass. 

Catchem-Maybe  landed  a  salmon  that 
night.  It  was  a  very  gentlemanly  job, 
done  with  a  light  rod  and  reel  and  line, 
lie  played  the  fish  for  thirty-live  minutes 
while  all  the  professionals  in  the  channel 
stopt  work  to  watch  the  sport.  Betting 
went  as  high  as  two  bits  that  he'd  never 
land  the  critter,  but  the  critter  was  finally 
landed  amid  heroic  bendings  of  split 
bamboo. 

Catchem-Maybe's  salmon  came  under 
the  head  of  sport.  Nishigan's  and  Negog's 
came  under  the  head  of  adventure.  For 
distinction,  see  dictionary. 
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©  1930 
"Save  the  Surface 

Campaign" 


Demonstrated  at  every  kind  of  Store 


STORE  fixtures  would  soon 
present  a  sorry  sight  were  it 
not  for  surface  protection.  The 
sliding  doors  of  display  cases,  con- 
stantly handled — counters,  rail- 
ings, etc. — all  know  the  hard 
knocks  and  wear  they  can  expect 
while  the  clock  travels  around 
some  300  business  days  each  year. 

Surface  coatings  of  paint  and 
varnish  are  a  veritable  armor 
against  this  hard  wear  on  all  store 
woodwork,  and  not  for  stores 
only,  but  for  woodwork  every- 
where— in  your  home,  in  your 
office. 

Indoors,  surface  coatings  pro- 
tect from  wear.  Outdoors,  they 
protect  from  decay.  As  they  pro- 
tect all  articles  of  wood  so  they 
also  protect  metal,  stucco,  con- 
crete,— surfaces  of  every  kind. 

When  you  realize  that  destruc- 
tion by  decay,  >  rust  and  disinte- 
gration must  come  from  without 
and  that  in  every  case  the  surface 


must  be  the  point  of  contact,  the 
value  of  surface  protection  is  plain. 

When  you  realize,  as  statis- 
ticians who  have  estimated  it 
realize,  that  property  damage  each 
year  through  lack  of  surface  pro- 
tection is  greater  than  the  fearful 
fire  loss — the  value  of  surface  pro- 
tection is  startling. 

You  cannot  be  too  painstaking 
about  this  matter.  It  is  most 
vital  to  everyone  who  owns  prop- 
erty. Keep  the  house  and  other 
buildings  safe.  Keep  the  furniture, 
floors  and  doors,  and  all  woodwork 
as  good  as  new.  Save  the  surface. 
The  expense  is  so  little  for  the 
protection  you  get.  Save  the  sur- 
face and  you  save  all. 


it  you  will  let  us  send  you  an  interesting  illus- 
trated booklet  which  gives  space  for  further  de- 
tails about  surface  protection  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by  little  over- 
sights. Address:  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


it's  wonderful  how  the  fine  strands 
of  wire  in  a  screen  will  last  when 
kept  painted — it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  last  when  allowed  to  rust. 
The  expense  of  surface  protection 
is  little.  Save  the  surface  and  you 
cave  all. 


Weather  does  eat  into  the  best  of 
wood  if  there  is  not  reasonable  sur- 
face protection.  You  can  see  its 
effect  in  this  photograph  of  a  surface 
where  the  paint  has  worn  off.  Avoid 
similar  loss  on  your  property.  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

ms  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the  Paint- 
Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the 
primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumer- 
able products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  indua- 
L  fries,  and  their  divisions. 


'SAVE   THE    SURFACE  ATVD   YOU    SAVE  KEC-PaMt  fc%rnlJl 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


■    CONCRETE 

SURFACES, 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


BRICK 
SURFACES 
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DURING  this  period  of  unsettled 
prices  and  uncertain  values,  there 
is  added  satisfaction  in  selecting  The 
Florsheim  Shoe  and  knowing  that  you 
receive  all  you  pay  for. 


Consider  the  wear,  not  the 
price  per  pair.    Look  for  the 
quality  mark  "Florsheim.' 
Write  for  booklet,  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

THE   FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The   Moreland— Style   M-48 


So  Quiet 


n* 


name  u  ea<u 


In   remember 


mm 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Cat's  Paws  silence  the 
annoying  clatter  of 
hard  leather  heels. 

They  protect  your 
polished  floors  from 
heel  marks. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

And  shod  with  Cat's 
Paws  you  walk  or 
dance  with  perfect 
safety,  because 


TheFbsterFHctionPlug 

-prevents  slipping 


It  makes  these  heels  wear  lon«rr 
than  the  ordinary  kind. 

So  insist  that  your  repair  man  Kivr* 
you  Cat's  Paws.  Black,  whiir  or 
tan — for  men,  women  and  children. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105  Federal  Str-.-t,     Boston.   Mas*. 

Originators    and     Patentees    of   the 
I  Friction  Pluic  which  prevents 
•  lipping. 
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SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 
Continued 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  WHITE- 
TAIL  DEER 

THE  deer  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  cow  family,  but  when  you 
go  hunting  him  it  is  well  to  remember  that. 
in  his  habits  and  quick  perceptions  of  dan- 
ger he  is  more  akin  to  the  fox  or  rabbit. 
The  whitetail  deer  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
which  W.  C.  Barnaby  writes  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  gives  the  huntsman  a  run  for  his 
money.  In  his  habits,  we  are  told,  he  is 
fairly  regular.  Early  in  the  morning,  about, 
the  time  the  first  grayness  sifts  tlu'ough 
Hie  dark,  he  shakes  himself  from  his  bed 
and  fares  forth  for  break-fast.  He  feeds 
until  the  light  becomes  too  garish,  when 
he  takes  a  snooze,  seeking  probably  the 
lie  ward  side  of  pines  that  grow  branches 
close  to  the  ground,  or  thick  clumps  of  tall 
laurel  or  other  dense  brush,  and  these  on 
the  southeast  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  morning, 
and  the  south  side  in  the  afternoon.  He 
takes  care  that  the  surrounding  territory 
is  well  under  the  cognizanco  of  his  senses. 
A  very  wise  deer  will  put  a  "fish-hook" 
curve  on  his  tracks  before  lying  down,  so 
that  one  must  pass  not  only  in  his  view, 
but  also  to  windward  of  him  in  approaching 
by  way  of  his  track.  In  a  Hank  approach 
one  sometimes  gets  near  enough  to  see  a 
flash  of  tail  or  hear  a  thump  of  hoofs,  but, 
as  a  usual  thing,  the  deer  just  sneaks  away 
from  his  bed,  using  his  windward  screen 
as  a  cover.  If  his  little  domicile  seems  se- 
cure and  it  is  not  about  time  for  him  to 
move  anyway,  he  will  stick  pretty  tight, 
no  matter  what,  approaches,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  following  directly  on  his  track.  The 
writer  tells  somo  experiences  of  his  own: 

Onco  I  followed  a  deer -track  from  a 
swamp  up  over  a  hill  to  the  slope  leading 
toward  a  pasture.  It  was  a  cool,  sunny 
morning  and  as  the  deer  had  fed  in  the 
swamp,  1  knew  that  he  was  looking  for  his 
siesta.  The  ground  was  mostly  bare  and 
the  tracking  slow.  When  I  came  to  the 
sunward  slope  I  advanced  very  cautiously, 
and,  looking  far  ahead,  made  out  a  patch  of 
thick  brush  that  had  all  the  ear-marks  of  a 
headboard  for  a  deer's  bed.  Then!  were  a 
number  of  hemlocks  on  the  slope,  but  on  all 
the  limbs  were  well  up  from  the  ground. 
Under  the  hemlocks  there  was  still  some 
hard  snow  which  had  softened  from  the 
sun  and  showed  traces  plainly.  Very  care- 
fully I  swung  a  big  circle  about  the  brush 
patch  at  a,  safe  distance,  looking  around  to 
make  my  circle  always  on  the  best  tracking 
ground,  and  finally  decided  that  my  deer 
had  gone  in  and  had  not  come  out  of  that 
brush  patch,  and  that  he  must  still  be  there. 
Keeping  pretty  well  to  leeward  and  always 
with  something  between  me  and  him,  1 
crept  right  to  the  edge  of  the  brush  patch, 
and  then  I  was  too  near,  for  I  couldn't  see 
anything.  If  I  got  far  enough  to  see  over 
the  brush,  I  was  out  of  gunshot,  so  I  started 
to  creep  in.  Interlocking  shrubs  barred 
my  way,  and  as  1  separated  them,  pushing 
one  with  my  gun  and  holding  another  to 
one  side  with  my  hand,  and  stepping  high 
over  still  another,  the  deer  jumped  and  I 
saw  his  white  tail  wave  twico  above  the 
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brush  and  then  he  was  gone  straightaway, 
and  I  could  not  even  glimpse  him  through 
the  brush.  This  brush  patch  was  only 
about  seventy-five  feet  across. 

In  bright,  sunny  weather,  the  deer  lies 
in  the  sunlight  until  it  is  gone  from  the 
place  in  which  he  happens  to  be;  then  he 
gets  up,  stretches  himself,  and  begins  to 
think  about  supper.  He  does  not  travel 
far  and  avoids  the  open  until  it  becomes 
quite  dusky.  If  he  is  in  a  swamp,  he  will 
feed  around  in  the  brush,  but  if  up  on  a 
high  hill,  he  will  just  stand  around  under 
the  trees  waiting  for  the  light  to  die. 

In  order  to  shoot  a  deer,  one  must  first, 
of  course,  find  him.  This  is  purely  a  track 
proposition.  The  rules  are  easy,  but  the 
inside  work  is  difficult.  This  is  the  way  it 
works  out,  says  the  writer: 

In  the  wee.sma'  hours  before  the  peep 
of  day,  you  spring  lightly  from  your  warm 
and  comfortable  bed,  dress  hastily  to  the 
tune  of  chattering  teeth,  souse  your  head 
into  ice  water,  gobble  your  breakfast,  grab 
your  gun  and  your  lunch,  and  beat  it  for 
the  vicinity  of  deer-feeding  grounds.  These 
you  flank,  looking  for  tracks.  The  very 
best  way  to  tell  a  fresh  track  is  to  go  over 
the  ground  the  day  before,  and  if  the  track 
is  there  to-day  and  was  not  there  yester- 
day, it  is  fairly  fresh.  When  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, as  when  you  were  in  New  York 
yesterday  and  are  in  New  Hampshire  hunt- 
ing to-day,  study  the  track  very  carefully 
and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  condi- 
tion of  the  track  alone,  but  its  condition 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  in  extremely  cold 
weather  a  track  may  be  full  of  frost,  a 
regular  network  of  it,  a  few  minutes  after 
the  deer  steps  out  of  it.  A  track  on  crust 
where  the  deer  breaks  through  where  the 
sun  hits  it  and  does  not  in  the  shade  was 
made  when  the  sun  had  softened  the  crust. 
Conversely,  a  crust  that  has  been  caused 
by  sun-melting  will  at  night  hold  better  in 
the  open  than  under  the  trees,  and  just 
the  opposite  on  sunny  days.  A  new  track 
on  snow  always  looks  more  clear  cut  and 
cleaner  than  an  old  one.  Also,  the  snow 
kicked  up  looks  fresher.  Snow-fleas  will 
sometimes  hop  into  tracks  as  soon  as  they 
are  made,  and  they  make  them  look  old; 
shoo  them  out  before  examining  or  they 
may  fool  you.  The  loose  snow  kicked  out 
by  the  deer  may  be  a  better  guide  than 
the  track  itself,  which  may  be  deep  and 
so  shaded  and  protected.  Loose  snow  and 
lumps  kicked  out  will  congeal  and  stick 
to  the  snow  underneath  in  time,  the  period 
depending  on  the  weather.  In  extremely 
cold  weather  without  much  wind,  and 
which  has  l-emained  unchanged  for  days, 
the  age  of  a  track  is  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. This  seldom  occurs,  however;  if 
we  look  back  carefully,  there  is  usually 
some  meteorological  condition  in  the  near 
past  that  would  affect  a  track  one  way  or 
another  at  the  time. 

Bare-ground  tracking  is  slow,  but  not  at 
all  impossible.  The  freshness  of  a  track  is 
then  determined  by  frost  and  moisture. 
A  bare-ground  track  that  is  full  of  frost  is 
old,  especially  if  cobwebs  are  also  present. 
In  fallen  leaves,  unless  the  weather  has 
been  unusually  dry,  it  is  damp  under  the 
leaves,  and  even  if  the  deer  kicks  none 
over  (which  he  will)  the  pressure  in  most 
places  leaves  a  damp  spot  just  where  his 
foot  was.  Also,  when  he  steps  into  a  soft 
spot,  the  mud  in  his  tracks  for  a  few  steps 
thereafter  will  remain  damp  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  the  amount  of  dampness 
remaining  is  a  good  guide  to  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  deer  passed. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Noted  for  Quality 


Prompt  Attention  Given  To  Majl  Inquires 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37™ Street 
New  York 
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FIRST  in 

Owners'  Records  of 


ONE  hundred  thousand  miles  is  ordinary 
performance  for  a  White  Truck.  Some 
have  seen  half  a  million  miles  of  active  service. 
Many  have  rounded  out  200,000  and  300,000 
mile;*,  still  doing  a  full  day's  work. 

Spread  over  such  mileages,  the  purchase  price 
of  a  White  Truck  is  a  small  item  indeed  in  the 


cost  of  transportation.  Earning  power  continues 
long  after  the  investment  is  written  off  the  books. 
Following  is  a  list  of  owners'  records  which 
have  come  to  our  attention.  There  are  probably 
many  others.  The  list  includes  the  names  of 
owners  and  the  number  of  their  White  Trucks 
that  have  gone  100.000  miles  and  more 


tOO.000  TO  150,000  MILES 


Abraham  A  Straw 

Acme  Cash  Stores 

Ad.ims  &  I'iftgott 

\JJi»on  Auto  Bus  Co 

M^ers  A.  M.irph.ini  i  \> 

K    1      \llen  A.  Bros 

Amoiun  Store*  Co 

S    M.  Anderton 

Andre  &  Andre 

Andrews  &  Horigan 

Anthony  Bros. 

John  Ar.ita  \  Son 

Joseph  R.  Arbiter  Co. 

Atlantic  Ice  &  Co-al  Corp 

Atlantic  Refining  Co 

Christian  Atz 

Bakersfield  Truck  Co 

A.  L.  Bartlett  Co. 

F.  X.  Baumert 

Bekint  Van  &  Storage  Co 

Benlcia  &  Vallejo  Stage  Line 

Bellevue  &  Allied  Hospitals 

Bergner  Plumbing,  Heat.  St  Sup  Co 

Billow  Undertaking  Co 

Block  &  Kuhl  Co. 

J.  B.  Blood  Co. 

Louis  H.  Bolce  Co. 

Boonevllle  Bottling  Work* 

Boston  Fresh  Tripe  Co 

Boston  Furniture  Co 

Bradford  Baking  Co 

AJbert  A.  Brager 

Bra-S'ola  Co 

Ceo.  M.  Brlce 

Eugene  W.  Brunei kl 

Buffalo  Plumbing  Supply  Cu 

bullovk's 

City  of  Butte 

VS    1     Bvmes.  Inc. 

tain.-  Crimshaw  C 

California  l.e  (  ..         ( 

Canton  Provision  Co. 

II    '     Capwell  Co.,  Inc. 

Carbon  Coal  Co. 

J    B    Carr  Biscuit  Co. 

<  arrrr-MuII.il>    transfer  Co 

.ilano  &  Sons 
".il  Paper  Co. 

<  'handler  &  Rudd  Co 

I    Ml  <  ... 

>         Ice  Co. 

I  ind.  Police  Depi 
■•land  Burial  Cue  Co 
I  mil  Provision  Co 
Cl'j-t-r  I..  i(  I 


R.  E.  Cobb  Co. 

Cody  Transportation  Co 

Cohen  Bros. 

John  Collins 

John  D.  Coneau 

Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle  Cc 

Criss  Bros. 

Cr>stal  Spring  Water  Co. 

Culmerville  Auto  Transit  Co 

W.  J.  Daly  Co. 

Oavis  Furniture  Co. 

Denver  &.  Pueblo  Construction  Co 

Frank  J.  Derry 

Diamond  Spring  Brewer* 

August  Doemllng 

Dorchester  &  Rose 

Downes  Lumber  Co 

Duncan  &  Goodell 

F.  B.  DuPree 

Duquesne  Transfer  Co 

Last  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

Chas.  F.  Eggers  Lumber  Cc 

C.  R.  Elder 

L.  II.  Elliott 

Emerick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Ct 

Emerson  Piano  House 

Factory  Oil  Co. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co 

Field  &  Poorman 

Fleming  Bros. 

Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co         I 

Flynn-F'roelk  Co 

W.  U.  Fogwlll 

Fort  Valley  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co 

Alexander  Fowler 

R.  J.  Francis  Moving  Co 

Frank  Franklin 

U  .  F.  Frederick  Piano  Co 

F'rles  &  Schuele  Co. 

Fulllngfon  Auto  Bus  Co 

Chas.  Gaffney 

Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Lto 

General  Baking  Co 

Gilford's  F.xpress 

Gimbel  Bros.  . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  La. 

Grady  Hospital 

A.  Graham  &  Son 

Grand  Rapids  Lumber  Co 

Greenfield  Electric  Light  or  Power  Co. 

Greenfield  Transfer  Co 

11.  I..  G rover 

Gulf  Refining  Co 

Fred  Gunther  Co. 


Hardy  Furniture  Co. 

Hansen  Motor  Trucking  Gt 

Harris  &  Mowry  Co. 

Jesse  B.  Hart  &  Bro. 

Louis  Hartman  &  Son* 

Haverty  Furniture  Co 

J.  Clark  Helms 

Herrmann  &  Grace  Co 

Hession,  Florist 

1  lift  bee  Co. 

Highland  Motor  Transfer  Co 

Highway  Transit  Co 

R.  A.  Hllborn 

Holder  Coal  Co. 

Holm  &  Olson 

Horstmeyer's  Grocery 

M.  L.  Hullett 

Hursen  Undertaker,  Inc. 

Independent  School  District  No.  51 

Interstate  Auto  &  Supply  Co 

Interurban  Auto  Car  Co 

I.  M.  Iralson  &  Son 

Jackson's  Express  &  Van  Co 

W.  K.  Jeffries 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Cb 

Johnson's  Express  Co 

Jones  Store  Co. 

J.  G.  Justls  Co. 

Kee  &  Chapell  Dairy  Co 

Edward  Kelly 

Kelly-Sprlngfleld  Tire  Cc> 

Kimberly-Clark  Co. 

George  C.  KJrkhope 

W.  H.  Kistler  Stationery  Cc 

Knickerbocker  Storage  O 

Knoble  Bros. 

P.  C.  Knowlton  &  C<> 

G.  W.  Koehler  Co 

Kohlberg  Bros. 

S.  Kohn  &  Sons  Co. 

Kraus  Heating  &  Plumbing  la 

J.  S.  Kroschewsky 

Theodor  Kundtz  Co. 

F.  Landon  Cartage  Co 

S.  Laskau 

Lee  Bros.  Furniture  Co 

E.  Lehnhardt  Flstate 

Lexington  Dry  Goods  Co 

City  of  Lincoln  Police  Dept 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept 

Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Elect.  Corn 

Walter  M.  Lowney  Co 

J.  B.  Lukens 

E.  B.  McAlistcr  &  Co 

Peter  McCabe 


A.  J.  McCarry 

McCreery  &  Co. 

Dorman  McFaddin 

McMahon  Brothers 

McMahon  Transportation  Co 

R.  A.  McWhlrr  Co. 

Madary's  Planing  Mill,  Inc. 

Mandel  Bros. 

Marathon  Auto  Drayage  Co 

Marsh-Murdoch  Coal  Co. 

The  May  Co. 

May  &  Co. 

Henry  P.  Mayer  Music  House 

John  Meckes  Sons  Co. 

Merchants  Biscuit  Co. 

Mesaba  Transportation  Co. 

Michaud  Bros.,  Inc. 

Michigan  Seating  Co. 

Julius  Miske 

J.  E.  Monahan 

Moore  Transfer  Co\ 

Moore-Handley  Hardware  Co. 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Morrison-Skinner  Co. 

Motor  Transit  Co. 

Motor  Transportation  Co..  Inc. 

Mountain  Auto  Line 

Timothy  Murphy 

Murta  Appleton  &  Co. 

National  Plumbing  &  Heat.  Sup.  Co. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Nelson  Farm 

New  Bedford  Dry  Goods  Co. 

A.  J.  Norrls 

North  St.  Paul  Casket  Co. 

Norwich  Motor  &  Martina  Co>, 

Town  of  Norwood 

V.  G.  Nottoll 

O'Neill  &  Co. 

Orchard  &  Wilhelm 

Ott  Hardware  Company 

Oxford  Dye  Works 

Pacific  Baking  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  &  Produce  u». 

E.  F.  Pahl  Co. 

Palais  Royal 

G.  E.  Patteson  &  Co. 

Pearson  Paper  Box  Co 

Pelletler  Co. 

People's  Store  Co. 

Pcrkinswood  Transportation  Co. 

PeiTett  &  Glenny 

Plerson  Engineering  &  Constr.  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co. 

Portland  Damascus  Milk  Co. 


WHITE 
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MILEAGE 

100,000  Miles  and  More 


W.  E.  Prouty 

Pur'o  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Ramos  Bros. 

Caradoc  Rees 

Reichman-Crosby  Co. 

A.  W.  Reiser  &  Co. 

Reliable  Furniture  Co. 

Rhodes  Bros.,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transp.  Co. 

W.  S.  Roe 

Ryan  Fruit  Co. 

Saks  &  Co. 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph 

St.  Paul  Daily  News 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Co 

Samuelson,  Florist 

County  of  San  Bernardino 

Sandusky  Furniture  Store 

San  Joaquin  Baking  Co. 

Santiago  Orange  Grove  Association 

Savage-Schofield  Co. 


Acme  Furniture  Co. 

Addison  Auto  Bus  Co. 

Akron  Storage  and  Contracting  Co. 

Atherton-Fowler  Furniture  Co. 

C.  W.  Baker 

Benicia  &  Vallejo  Stage  Line 

Berz  Co. 

Bledsoe  Co. 

Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 

Botzum  Bros.  Co. 

Boulevard  Transportation  Co. 

Bradford  Baking  Co. 

Chicago  Cooperage  Co. 

Frank  A.  Cholewinski 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Co. 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  Works  Co. 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. 

Conrad-Balsch-Kxoehle  Co. 

Constance  Lumber  Co. 

Cowlitz  &  Chehalis  R.  R.  Co. 

Denecke  Co. 

Denholm  &  McKay 


Armour  &  Company 
Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
Austin  Motor  Transportation  Co. 
Baum's  Home  of  Flowers,  Inc. 
A.  E.  Berry, 
Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 
Bower  Transportation  Co. 
Broadway  Taxi  Operating  Co. 
Burns  &  Campbell  Co. 
California  Ink  Company, 
George  M.  Cooley  Co. 
A.  Dumanl,  Ltd. 
Eatonville-Tacoma  Stage  Co. 
Emeiick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Co. 


Alexander  &  Walling 
Artesian  Well  &  Supply  Co. 
Frank  Bird  Transfer  Co. 
Bower  Transportation  Co. 


C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Brewing  Co 

Schulze  Baking  Co. 

Schuneman  &  Evans 

Schuster  &  Gormely 

Scruggs-  Vandervoort-Barney 

Shaw  Transfer  Co. 

Shenberg  &  Rubinoff 

Frank  Silvers 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Smith  Bros.  &  Burdick 

Smith  Green  Co. 

Augustus  Snyder 

South  Bend  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

W.  P.  Southworth  Co. 

J.  W.  Spooner 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

Star  Store 

Sterling  Products  Co. 

Sterling  &  Welch  Co. 

Stern  Bros. 

Steubenville  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

150,000  TO 

Dixon  Transfer  &  Storage  Co 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

Eatonville-Tacoma  Stage  Co 

Eberhardt-Hayes  Music  Co. 

Chas.  F.  Eggerg  Lumber  Co. 

Emerick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Co. 

Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co 

Hugo  H.  Foerster 

Foley  Auto  Delivery  Co. 

Foster  &  Kleiser  Co. 

William  L.  Freeman 

Friends  Hospital 

Fries  &  Schuele 

Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co 

A.  Graham  &  Son 

Hale  Auto  Corp. 

Hardy  Furniture  Co 

Charles  E.  Harris 

Highway  Transit  Co 

Holt  Stage  Line  Co 


1  Stevens  Hardware  Co. 

19  Stewart  Taxi-Service  Co 

1  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

1  Sturgis  Jones  Last  Co. 

1  Telling- Belle  Vernon  Co 

1  A.  C.  Titus  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Tuolumne  Lumber  Co. 

1  J.  M.  Traxler 

3  Tucson  Cornelia  &  Gila  Bend  R. 

1  Turner  &  Westcott 

1  Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

1  Union  Lumber  Co. 

I  United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co 
1  •  United  States  Army  0-  M.  C 

1  United  States  Bakery 

1  United  States  Laundry 

1  United  Transportation  Co. 
3  Waltham  Laundry 
7  Watklns  Bros.,  Inc. 

2  Watson  Paint  &  Glass  Co. 

2  Webster  Transportation  Co 

200,000  MILES 

1  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

1  M.  L.  Hullett 

3  Hunt  Mercantile  Co. 
1  Independent  School  District  No. 
1  Indianapolis  Abattoir  Co 

1  Edward  Kelly 
3  S.  Laskau 
3  Lyons  Express  Co. 

2  M.  J.  Malloy 
1  Massachusetts  Baking  Co 
1  Memphis  News-Scimitar 
1  C.  J.  Mllligan  Co. 
1  Moran  Trucking  Co. 
1  Mountain  Auto  Line 
1  J.  Mullany  &  Co. 
1  Muscatine,  Burlington  &  So.  R.  R 
1  M.  O'Neil  Co. 
1  Orchard  &  Wilhelm 

1  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co 

2  J.  A.  Poole 
t  G.  F.  Reed  &  Sod 


si 


200,000  TO 


Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co 

Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker 

Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Fullington  Auto  Bus  Co. 

Hansen  Motor  Trucking  Co 

Harper  Garage  Co 

W.  J.  Hay  Co. 

Higbee  Co. 

Highway  Transit  Ca 

Holt  Stage  Line  Co. 

Huddleston  Park 

Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

M.  L.  Hullett 

Kirchners 


300,000  MILES 

2  McLaughlin  Transfer  Co. 

1  McMahon  Transportation  Co 

2  Madera-Fresno  Stage  Co. 
1  Malandre  Bros. 

1  Maryland  Transportation  Co 

1  Mendham  Garage  Co. 

1  Mesaba  Transportation  Co 

2  Mountain  Auto  Line 

2  Ocean  County  Coal  Co. 

2  Pacific  Brewing  &  Malting  Co 

1  Frank  M.  Paull 

1  E.  C.  Petrie 

1  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 

2 


300,000  MILES  AND  MORE 


1     Columbus  Bread  Company 
I     Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 
7     Hancock  Bros.  Fruit  Co. 


2     Humptulips  Logging  Co 

2     N.  S.  Koos  &  Sons 

2     Madera-Fresno  Stage  Co 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


1  M.  Weiland 

18  Weinacker  Ice  &  Fuel  Co. 

1  William  Weller 

1  M.  F.  Westergren,  Inc. 

2  West.  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
1  Western  Grocers,  Ltd. 

1  Western  Motor  Transfer  Co. 

3  D.  J.  Whelan  Estate 

2  White  Hardware  Co. 

1  White  Rapid  Transit  Corp. 

4  White  Transit  Co. 

1  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co. 

3  Chas  F.  Wing  Co. 

2  Winzeler  Undertaking  Co 

4  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
2  Worcester  Baking  Co 

1  Zanesville  Fruit  Co. 

2  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co 
1  Zimmerman  Bros. 

I  Peter  H.  Zink 

I  John  Zitterbarr 


1  Reemsnyder  Co. 

1  Mark  Regan  &  Son 

1  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transp.  Co. 

1  Roshek  Bros.  Co. 

1  Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 

1  Schulze  Baking  Co. 

2  Shepherd  &.  Story 

2  Smith  Bros.  Motor  Truck  Co. 

2  Star  Baking  Co. 

1  Chas.  M.  Steiff,  Inc. 

1  Tacoma  Taxicab  &  Bag.  Transf.  Co. 

t  James  A.  C.  Tait  &  Co. 

1  Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

1  Thompson  &  Thompson 

1  Tooke  Bros.,  Ltd. 

1  20th  Century  Heating  &  Vent.  Co. 

1  Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

1  United  Home  Dressed  Meat  Co. 

1  United  Transportation  Co. 

1  White  Rapid  Transit  Corp. 

1  White  Transit  Co. 

Woodlawn  Imp.  Assn.  Transp.  Corp. 

2  T.  S.  Reed  Grocery  Co 
2  C.  F.  Reed  &  Son 

2  W.  S.  Roe 

1  Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 
4  Arlington  Setzer 

2  Shepherd  &  Story 

2  Smith  Brothers  Motor  Truck  Co. 

1  W.  P.  Southworth  Co. 

1  Tri-State  Telephone  &.  Telegraph  Co. 

1  Tuscola  Produce  Co. 

1  Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

1  Warner  &  Company 

I  Westfield  Laundry  Co 
White  Transit  Co. 


t     Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 
1     Tacoma  Transit  Co. 
S     Thompson  &  Thompson 
Wouters  Laundry 


TRUCKS 
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Excerpt  from 
letter  to 
Georye  Hogarth 
(rom  Giarles  Dickens 


&ODX1&1 


WE  have  shown  you  some  interesting  "his- 
torical manuscripts"  this  year.  We  have 
invariabl)  found  these  manuscripts  preserved  in 
vaults,  to  protect  the  ink  from  light.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  photograph 
them,  for  each  additional  exposure  again  dims 
the  already  faded  writing. 

Are  your  "manuscripts" — your  contracts,  agree- 
ments, deeds  and  records — carefully  preserved  ?  If 
they  were  written  with  Carter's  Writing  Fluid  you 
need  have  no  apprehension.  Carter's  never  fades. 
It  is  permanent.  With  its  clear,  rich  blue,  the  use  of 
Carter's  is  a  pleasure  in  the  present,  a  protection  for 
the  future. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 
1  tanufacturing  Chemists 
Vork  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 

CARTER  INK  PRODUCTS 
Writing  Fluid,  Fountain   Pen  Inks  Red  Ink  [Carmlni    . 
Realblack  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Pa  te,  Photolibrary  Paste, 
Cement,  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist 
Mucilage,  Coming  Ink--.  Drawing 
Inks,  Indelible  Inks,  Stampin 
v  VelVet  Showcard  Col- 

ors. White  and  Gold  Ink ->, 


\ 
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Violet,  Green  and  Blue 
Inks,  Typewriter 
Ribbons,  Carbon 
Papers,  Num- 
bering Ma- 
chine 
Inks. 


// 


fi. 


Y)ur  signature  represents  you 
Write  it  with  CARTER'S 
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SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 
Continued 


The  key  to  bare-ground  tracking  is  the 

size  of  tho  footprints  and  their  position 
relative  to  each  other,  i.e.,  their  distance 
apart.  The  running  track  is  easy  to  follow 
almost  anywhere;  it  is  when  he  starts  to 
walk  that  the  trouble  begins.  Suppose  the 
track  leads  along  clear  cut,  and  then  is  not 
clear  thereafter,  do  not  step  ahead  looking 
for  it  and  track  the  ground  all  up  yourself; 
stop  at  the  last  clear  footprint  and  with  the 
distance  between  that  and  the  last  one  pre- 
ceding as  a  radius  (measured  with  the  eye), 
examine  carefully  a  semicircle  described 
to  the  front  for  the  slightest  trace  of  what 
might  be  a  track,  and  when  found,  using 
the  same  radius  and  that  new  spot  as  a 
center,  proceed  as'before.  In  this  way  the 
track  can  be  traced  through  very  hard 
country,  the  idea  being  that  many  things 
make  marks  on  the  ground,  but  marks  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  deer  steps  and 
continuing  in  proper  series  are  probably 
the  tracks  of  the  deer.  With  good  tracking 
ground  ahead,  one  should  not  bother  to 
track  through  hard  country;  tho  last  plain 
track  should  be  plainly  marked  so  that  it 
may  be  picked  up  later  if  necessary,  and  a 
semicircle  swung  ahead  to  find  the  track 
on  good  ground.  After  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  habits  of  deer,  it  is  often 
possible  to  look  ahead  a  long  way  and  sur- 
mise almost  exactly  whore  the  deer  will 
travel.  Whore  tracks  are  numerous  on 
had  ground,  a  semicircle  through  good 
ground,  somewhat  ahead — ground  so  good 
that  the  track  may  bo  plainly  seen — is  the 
only  solution,  and  sometimes  a  full  circle 
all  around  is  necessary. 

In  determining  the  size  of  a  deer  from 
the  tracks,  three  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  size  and  the  depth  of  the 
track  and  the  length  of  stride.  Some  small 
deer  have  largo  feet  and  some  have  long 
legs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  tho  weight 
of  a  deer  by  the  depth  of  his  track,  bu  t  by 
taking  all  three  into  consideration,  one  can 
usually  arrive  at  a  fan  estimate.  The  sex 
is  easier  to  determine,  the  hoof  of  the  buck 
being  much  moro  sharply  pointed  and 
slraighter  on  the  side  than  the  doe's. 

A  deer  is  a  rubber-necked  sort  of  fellow 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  looking  aboul 
or  feeding,  he  moves  his  feet  as  seldom  as 
possible,  preferring  to  reach  about  by  twist- 
ing and  turning  and  stretching  his  neck. 
He  will  run  straight  away  from  you,  stop 
and  look  straight  back,  and  then  run  again, 
and  as  you  follow  his  track  you  can  not  fell 
where  he  stopt,  the  tracks  look  tho  same 
right  along.  Also  he  will  walk  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes  or  a  tree-trunk,  peer 
around  first  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
without  moving  a  foot,  and  his  track  will 
look  just  as  tho  he  had  walked  straighl 
iiast  without  stopping.  If  you  should  Bee 
where  he  has  stop!  behind  a  bush  or  other 
cover,  and  peered  through  at  something, 
and  made  several  tracks,  that  is  where  he 
has  Btamped  his  feet  in  defiance  of  some- 
thing he  fears,  lie  often  does  this  when 
being  followed,  and  when  you  see  the  place, 
you  «'an  be  sure  he  is  not  far  away  and  that 
his  mood  is  defiant;  a  deer  in  a  panic  docs 
in ,i  do  this.  In  making  a  sneaking  get- 
away, hit  will  walk  in  line  behind  a  tree, 
and  his  track  approaching  and  departing 
from  that  tree  will  look  exactly  as  tho  he 
had  walked  straight  through  it.  He  uses 
the  tree  as  both  screen  and  background. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon  is  the  most  favorable  time  for 
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the  deer-hunter.  In  the  morning  when  the 
quarry  is  feeding  is  a  very  good  time,  but 
after  a  day's  chase  he  is  much  hungrier  and 
tired  besides,  and  his  mentality  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark.  In  this  condition  he  will 
be  found  more  defiant  and  not  so  easily 
thrown  into  a  panic.  When  first  jumped, 
the  deer's  idea  is  to  get  away,  and  his  next 
to  travel  so  that  he  will  not  run  into  an- 
other enemy.  His  first  dash  will  be  almost 
straightaway,  after  which  he  will  head  up 
into  the  wind.  There  are  many  minor 
variations  of  this,  but  the  end  of  a  day's 
chase  practically  always  finds  the  deer  to 
the  windward  of  the  starting-place.  Of 
his  own  experience  this  hunter  writes: 

The  method  we  use  in  New  Hampshire 
seems  to  work  out  all  right,  the  failures 
being  due  to  faulty  application  and  not  to 
the  method  itself;  one  of  our  principal 
faults  is  missing  the  deer  when  we  shoot 
at  him.  We  believe  three  men  to  be  the 
ideal  team.  They  work  together,  one  man 
following  the  track  and  the  others  flanking 
ahead,  one  on  each  side,  or  otherwise. 
Normally  neither  flanker  should  go  closer 
than  100  yards  to  the  line  the  deer  would 
take  were  he  to  travel  in  a  straight  line, 
and  should  endeavor  to  be  at  a  stand  ahead 
about  that  distance  from  said  line  when  the 
trailer  comes  ahead  on  the  track  and  jumps 
the  deer.  This  gives  each  man  a  fine  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  himself,  and  chances  for  a 
shot  are  even  better  than  if  each  tried  to 
post  himself  straight  ahead,  for  a  deer  does 
not  travel  in  a  straight  fine.  Each  flanker 
as^he  goes  ahead  hunts  deer  all  the  while, 
all  the  way,  on  the  plan  that  if  the  deer 
has  wandered  much  to  one  side,  one  of 
them  may  jump  him  and  get  a  shot,  and  if 
he  has  not,  they  will  not  jump  him  but  will 
be  waiting  for  him  ahead  when  the  trailer 
jumps  him.  The  trailer  should  be  in- 
structed as  to  how  long  a  start  to  give  the 
flankers  before  he  starts  ahead.  This  will 
vary  with  conditions,  but  should  be  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Too  thorough 
and  careful  hunting  on  the  flanks  is  to  be 
condemned,  as  the  chances  are  that  the 
deer  is  not  there,  and  the  main  chance  is 
the  only  one  to  take  in  this  game.  When, 
the  flank  country  is  not  "deer"  country 
of  course,  no  hunting  there  is  necessary. 

To  keep  the  team  in  touch,  we  once  tried 
whistles,  but  they  were  a  failure,  being  not 
loud  enough.  The  flanker  on  the  wind- 
ward side  must  swing  wide  to  avoid  jump- 
ing the  deer  himself,  and  he  quite  often 
gets  to  where  he  can  not  hear  the  trailer's 
whistle  at  all,  and  this  causes  a  great  deal 
of  bother,  especially  if  the  deer  decides  he 
is  not  being  followed  and  does  a  "fish-hook" 
looking  for  a  bed  or  something,  and  gets 
jumped  headed  the  wrong  way;  then  the 
flanker  a  half  mile  ahead  to  the  windward 
can  hear  only  a  pretty  loud  noise  from  the 
trailer  who  is  probably  another  half-mile 
away  before  he  decides  to  call  the  flankers 
back.  It  is  irritating  to  stand  and  stand 
and  then  give  up  and  go  back  and  take  up 
the  track  and  follow  it  through  a  swamp  or 
two,  and  finally  find  that  he  could  have 
got  into  a  fine  position  by  traveling  half 
the  distance.  To  assist  the  flankers  and 
keep  them  advised  of  the  deer's  move- 
ments, the  trailer  uses  a  horn  and  sound- 
signals  to  them  the  direction  the  tracks 
are  leading  and  what  the  deer  is  doing, 
such  as  running,  loping,  walking,  feeding, 
lying  down,  etc.  This,  besides  assisting 
the  flankers,  lends  great  interest  to  their 
end  of  the  game  by  stimulating  their  im- 
aginations.    The  trailer  must  at  all  times 


Five  Things  Happen 


When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


Dental  science  has  produced  a  new  teeth - 
cleaning  method.  Millions  of  people  have 
already  adopted  it.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where advise  it. 

In  effective  ways  it  combats  the  film  on 
teeth.  And  it  deals  with  this  tooth  wrecker 
as  was  never  done  before. 

The  fight  on  film 

Modern  dentistry  finds  that  most  tooth 
troubles  are  caused  by  film.  The  film  at 
first  is  viscous.  You  can  feel  it  now.  But 
it  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Very  few  people  have  escaped  these  film- 
caused  troubles. 

Ordinary  methods  do  not  end  this  film. 
So  millions  who  brush  teeth  daily  find  they 
still  discolor  and  decay. 

A  multiple  attack 

Now  new  ways  have  been  found  to  fight 
film.  Careful  tests  have  proved  them. 
High   dental   authorities   approve   them. 

They  are  all  combined  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  It  meets  every  modern 
requirement.  And  this  new  tooth  paste  is 
fast  coming  into  world-wide  use. 


You'll  know  in  a  week 


Some  results  of  Pepsodent  appear  rapidly. 
Within  one  week  the  good  effects  will  be 
amazing  to  you. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits  that  cling.  One  mul- 
tiplies the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  to  neu- 
tralize mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily  cling.     In 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


all    these    ways    it    brings    and    maintains 
whiter,  safer  teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

Compare  the  results  with  your  old 
methods.  Then  let  those  evident  results 
tell  you  what  is  best.  Cut  out  the  cou- 
pon now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  33,  1104  S.  Wnbush  Ave.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 
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>  in  mind  the  probable  position  of  the 
flank,  re,  and  allow  them  to  swing  around 
when    i.  •     When    he   considers   it 

.alls  them  in  for  consulta- 
tion, <>r  either  of  the  others  may  do  this  by 
ging  into  the  track  and  signaling.     It 
tomary    to   relieve    the    trailer   fre- 
quently, to  prevent  him  from  getting  the 
in  that  were  he  a  Banker,  the  deer 
would  have  been  venison  long  ago. 

When  the  leader  signals  assembly  near 

noontime,  he  swings  into  the  track,  chooses 

•id  builds  a  tire  while  the  others  are 

coming  in.     This  is  usually  done  just  after 

r  has  been  jumped,  as  that  gives  the 

■  a  ,-ha'  »ver  his  panic  while 

ten.     The   assembly   is 

rly   always   made  on   the   deer's  track, 

Bankers  always  want   to  see  and 

If  one  of  the  thinkers  strikes  the 

k    running   at    nearly   right    angles   to 

what    it    was,   he   calls   the  others  in  right 

to  make  a  fresh  start.     In  assembling 

Bank  call,  the  other  flanker  and  the 

trailer  so  conduct    their   movements  that 

they  may  be  sure  that  the  track  is  the  same 

and  not  one  made  by  another  deer. 

When  first  jumped,  the  deer  will  usually 
run  hut  a  short  way,  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and  will  then  resume  feeding  or  lie  down, 
but  after  about  the  third  time  he  realizes, 
'hat    he   is   being   followed   and   he  does  a 
i  run.  a  mile  or  so,  in  an  effort-to  shake 
..ft    his    pursuers,    and    he    scrutinizes    the 
country  he  has  passed  pretty  thoroughly 
ire  he  again  reels  at  ease  and  goes'about 
Ids  business.     Bach  time  he  is  jumped  after 
that   he   makes  a    run  of  ahout    the  same 
rth  until  he  begins  to  feel  tired  or  hun- 
gry ur  contemptuous  of  hi-  pursuers,  when 
•  ach    run    becomes   shorter    than    the   one 
before,  until,  if  he  lias  been  chased  all  day, 
toward    evening    he    will    run    hut    a    few 
jump-  a'   a  time,  usually,  and  put  in  his 
time  ducking  and  dodging  ahout  in  thick 
-,  k«  eping  in  contact  with  his  pursuers 
by  ight,  or    hearing    all   the  time. 

When    he    do.s    this,   one   man    has   but   a 
mighty  poor  chance  of  shooting  hi        ill  ss 
;•  liberately  walks  away  and  leaves  him 
and    returns    another    way.     Three    men 
■    no  difficulty  however. 

The  Boimd-signal  medium  is  a  difficulty 

■i!  unsoh ed.     Bhprns  ran  be  heard 

it  distance,  hut  they  an-  somewhal 

cuml  od  it  requires  quite 

become    proficient.     I 

[vantage  in  having 

all  sound  'he  same. 

W  h(  D  'hat  does  not  hold 

r  and  tin-  -now  is  de<  p  enough  so 
<  -  him  above  the  hoof, 

.  run  and  do  ravel  SO  far. 

Ih    dodj  ore,  however,  and  tin; 

1  hrough 

•  Ips  him  'I  tin m.     When 

caused  by  the  sun  melting 

under  the 

greet  l<  i  r   v.  ill   i  >■■ 

the  pines  and 
[pairing  sharp  >!■  to  avoid 

taking  in   the  mop  country.     1. 

■  and  the 
'  he  pirn  -  and 
da,     Wl  ';■  'l'  •  !>.  he 

ind  fart  lwr  than  on  good  go 

he  handicap  and  lacking 
faith  in  his  reduced  speed.     After  a  hi 

■■hen    tl  are    heavily    laden 

on-  and 

to  -lip  and  fall  with 
mor  i  clutter  and  craoh.  it  makco  the 


deer  nervous  and  he  will  stay  out  of  the 

w  oods. 

When  a  storm  of  any  severity  comes 
along  the  deer  yard,  all  those  within  a 
reasonable  distance  get  together  for  mutual 
protection  in  some  locality  best  suited  to 
sustain  life.  Immediately  after  a  storm, 
the  yard  may  be  hut  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
As  time  progresses,  they  wear  it  larger  by 
milling  around  and  reaching  for  food  and 
jumping  out  and  into  it.  It  takes  pretty 
deep  snow  to  keep  deer  yarded  long,  tho 
they  will  yard  temporally  for  almost  any 
storm.  Most  yards  I  have  seen  were  shel- 
tered from  the  wind,  and  on  the  hanks  of 
a  stream,  and  included  in  their  area  a  quan- 
tity of  high-standing  deer  food  of  one  kind 
or  another  and  heavy-topped  evergreen- 
trees.  An  exception  to  this  that  1  noted 
was  in  the  case  of  a  storm  which  turned 
to  sleet.  The  deer  yarded  in  a  place  such 
as  is  described  above,  hut  when  it  began 
to  sleet  they  left  this  place  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  yarded  again 
in  thick  scrub-oak  where  thero  was  no 
water  or  overhead  shelter. 


HARD  WORK  REHIND  THE 
HOME  PLATE 

THE  small  urchin  playing  in  his  own 
back  yard  and  training  to  become  a 
second  "Babe"  Ruth  is  generally  not  pro- 
vided with  a  wire  back-stop,  which  ex- 
plains his  father's  heavy  bill  for  window- 
glass;  but  on  a  regular  diamond  the  back- 
stop is  an  important  part  of  a  team's  first 
line  of  defense.  It  is  a  high  and  wide 
affair  of  steel  rods  and  wire  mesh,  having  a 
sort  of  overhang  at  the  top  to  prevent  tho 
hall  from  bounding  over.  Now,  says 
Steve  O'Neill,  one  of  the  king-pins  in  the 
( Cleveland  American  League  team,  in  an 
interview  for  The  Baseball  Magazine,  thero 
are  times  when  every  player  who  is  called 
upon  to  don  the  shin-guards  and  mask 
wishes  that  he  was  just  as  high  and  wido 
and  lacking  in  nerves  as  that  big  frame- 
work behind  him.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact , 
if  the  catcher  studies  the  situation,  ho  will 
realize  that  he  is  in  effect  taller  and  wider 
than  that  mechanical  contrivance,  lie 
has  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  cover  and 
many  duties  to  perform.  Tho  writer  com- 
ments and  elucidates: 

You  would  suppose  that  a  man  who  had 
shown  baseball  ability  enough  to  gain 
admission  into  the  big  leagues  as  a  catcher 
would  he  able  to  perform  the  mechanical 
work  of  stopping  tho  pitcher's  throws. 
Hut  I  have  observed  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  variation  even   here.     Not   every 

catcher  in  the  major  leagues  is  a  sure  man 
in  this,  the  easiesl  department  of  his  work, 
as  you  will  find  if  you  listen  lo  the  pitchers. 
Almost  every  pitcher  objects  to  having 
>  particular  catcher  as  a  battery  mat< . 
Ih  doc  -  this  largely  because  he  lacks  con- 
fidence in  the  catcher's  ability  to  hold  him. 
True,  other  reasons  enter  into  his  prefer- 
ence, hul  in  the  main  you  will  find  thai 
pitchers  claim  that  certain  catchers  are 
to  pitch  to,  while  they  distrust  other 

cat  e| 

I  mI.      he  is  deliberately  crossed  in  his 

ils,  a  capable  catcher  ought,  to  he  able 

op  any  hall  that  he  can  reach.    Once 

in  a  great  while  his  pitcher  may  throw  a 

curve  when  ho  is  expecting  a  fast  one,  and 

then  ho  ia  not  to  blamo  for  making  a  mess 


of  things.    But  this  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  tho  major  leagues. 

Undoubtedly  the  mere  act  of  back- 
stopping  is  the  easiest  part  of  a  catcher's 
work.  It  grows  to  bo  a  mechanical  act 
with  him,  an  act  which  ho  performs  with- 
out thinking,  almost  by  second  nature. 

More  difficult  than  stopping  tho  ball,  but 
still  not  very  hard,  is  chasing  foul  flics. 
But  a  good  catcher  can  tell  instantly  tho 
general  direction  of  the  ball,  and  a  glanco 
will  tell  him  whether  he  has  a  chanco  to  got 
it.  If  it  is  a  fan-  ball  he  knows  instantly 
which  one  of  tho  fielders  should  get  it  if  it 
can  be  fielded.  This  ability  is  so  well 
recognized  that  whenever  thero  is  a  disputo 
among  the  fielders  over  a  ball,  the  catcher's 
decision  is  unsually  relied  upon.  Somo 
catchers  think  fielding  bunts  a  difficult 
task,  with  which  opinion  O'Neill  differs. 
Ho  writes: 

A  much  more  difficult  part  of  tho  catch- 
er's work  is  throwing  to  bases.  Hero  mauy 
a  back-stop,  with  real  baseball  brains,  falls 
down  because  his  arm  is  none  too  good. 
The  throw  to  second  base  is  the  ono  that 
the  catcher  is  called  upon  to  make  most 
frequently.  It  is  a  long  and  difficult  throw 
under  the  best  circumstances,  but  tho 
catcher  seldom  has  a  chance  to  mako  it 
under  the  best  circumstances,  lie  has  to 
scoop  up  the  ball  that  tho  pitcher  has  just 
hurled,  set  himself,  and  throw  fast  and  true 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation.  If  tho 
pitcher  has  kept  tho  base-runner  from 
getting  too  great  a  lead,  and  if  tho  in- 
fielder  who  handles  tho  throw  does  his 
part  of  tho  work  properly,  a  quick  and  per- 
fectly accurate  throw  by  tho  catcher  will 
nail  any  base-runner  who  ever  lived.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  fall  down  upon  somo  ono 
of  these  important  points,  and  any  ono  of 
them  will  spoil  tho  play.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  endowed  with  a  strong 
throwing  arm  and  a  very  fair  sense  of 
direction.  This  has  enabled  me  to  be 
quite  successful  in  making  tho  throw  to 
second.  The  throw  to  third  baso  is  rarer, 
and  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  shorter  throw, 
much  easier  to  make.  But  the  catcher  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  make  this  throw 
unexpectedly,  and  it  is  the  element  of  the 
unexpected  which  makes  any  play  difficult. 

The  catcher  also  cooperates  with  the 
pitcher  in  keeping  tho  base-runner  from 
getting  too  much  of  a  lead  off  first.  He 
does  this  in  two  ways,  first,  by  making  a 
quick  throw  to  the  first  baseman  in  an 
effort  to  catch  the  runner  asleep  off  tho 
bag",  and,  secondly,  by  calling  upon  tho 
pitcher  for  a  pitch-out  when  he  thinks 
thero  is  danger  of  the  runner's  trying  to 
steal. 

The  pitch-out  is  a  thing  for  which  tho 
catcher  is  often  blamed.  It  seems-  like  a 
waste  deliberately  to  throw  a  ball  wide 
of  tho  plate,  but  it  is  very  often  a  neces- 
sary waste.  In  my  own  experience  I 
never  call  for  more  than  two  pitch-outs 
on  any  halter,  and  very  seldom  for  mot" 
t  han  one.  The  call  for  a  pitch-out  demands 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  catcher, 
for  he  can  easily  (ret  his  own  pitcher  in  a 
hole  by  a  misuse  of  tho  pitch-out. 

I  have  said  that   the  throw  to  bases    is  a 

very  difficult  pari  of  the  catcher's  work, 
hut  the  most  difficult,  play  of  all,  from  a 
mechanical  view -point ,  is  tho  play  at  the 
plate.  The  catcher  invariably  blocks  the 
base-runner  off  the  plate.  His  shin-guards 
protect  him  at  least  partially  from  tho 
runner's  spikes.  But  tho  play  is  very 
difficult  for  a  variety  of  reasons.     In  the 
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V  TO  cigar  having  a  /u//  Havana  filler  makes 
*  ^  new  friends  faster,  or  keeps  old  friends 
longer,  than  Robt.  Burns. 

Good  reason  why:  Rare  value  at  the  price. 
Robt.  Burns'  full  Havana  filler  gives  him 
fine  flavor.  Special  curing  gives  that  Havana 
rare  mildness.  His  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that  mildness. 

Do  yourself  this  favor:  Try  a  Robt.  Burns 
Invincible  or  Longfellow  today.  Robt.  Burns 
may  be  had  at  good  cigar  stores  everywhere 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


ROBT. 

BURNS 

Invincible 

(actual  size) 

ISc  Straight 

Box  of  50— 
$7.25 


ROBT. 
BURNS 

Longfellow 
(actual  size) 
Foil-wrapped 
17c;  3  for  SOc 
Box  of  50- 
$R.OO 
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The  Netv 
Connecticut 
Toggle  Switch 


Full  Current 

Gets   First  -  Grade   Power 

From    Second-Grade  Fuel 


CONNECTICUT  Ignition  raises  the  power  quality  of  any 
fuel  mixture — because  its  use  of  the  full  battery  current 
i.isurcs  an  eager,  intense  spark  which  rapidly  and  completely 
hrcs  an  inferior  gas  charge. 

The  power  you  get  from  gasoline  depends  entirely  upon  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  it  is  ignited.  Today's 
low-grade  fuel  is  made  to  give  up  its  last  pound  of  power  by 
the  Connecticut's  full-current  spark. 

I' nil  current  is  used  with  complete  safety  in  the  Connecticut 
System  because  of  the  automatic  switch — which  snaps  off  and 
checks  the  flow  of  current  when  the  motor  stops  running. 

I  bos  there  can  be  no  burning  out  of  the  coil  or  draining  of 
the  battery. 

I  hnik  what  fun-current  ignition  means  to  your  car — then 
look  for  Connecticut  on  the  next  car  you  buy. 


CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONE 
^ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Mcriden 


Conuccticut 


first  place,  the  runner  will  almost  invariably 
bit  the  dirt  and  come  on  spikes  first.  The 
sole  defense  against  a  scoro  is  the  accurate 
work  of  the  catcher.  The  least  slip  on 
his  part  means  a  run  for  tho  opposition. 
The  throwing  of  the  ball  is  almost  always 
hurried  and  frequently  wild.  The  catcher 
has  to  grab  the  ball  from  somewhere;  out 
of  the  air  or  out  of  the  dirt.  He  must  hold 
the  ball  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
base-runner  to  jar  it  out  of  his  hands  and 
ho  must  tag  the  runner  with  the  ball  before 
that  runner,  in  t  he  umpire's  opinion ,  touches 
some  portion  of  t  he  home-plate.  On  a  close 
play  of  this  kind  the  catcher  very  often 
drops  the  ball.  He  is  blamed  for  this  in- 
discriminately by  the  crowd  and  almost 
always  by  the  press.  The  official  scorer 
gives  him  an  error.  In  fact,  everybody 
condemns  him,  and  yet  lus  dropping  the 
ball  might  not  have  been  a  thing  for  which 
he  was  in  any  respect  accountable.  Bear 
in  mind,  the  base-runner  is  trying  to  make 
the  catcher  drop  the  ball.  Ilo  wants  liini 
to  drop  the  ball  so  badly  that  ho  slides 
into  him  full  speed,  feet  first.  The 
catcher  is  very  often  lucky  not  to  be 
knocked  off  his  feet,  to  say  nothing  of 
hanging  on  to  a  slippery  baseball  that  ho 
probably  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  get  a  firm 
grip  of.  If  I  wrere  an  official  scorer,  I 
would  never  give  a  catcher  an  error  for 
dropping  a  ball  in  a  close  play  at  the  plate. 

These  are  all  mechanical  plays.  The 
most  difficult  of  a  catcher's  duties  are  noi 
mechanical.  They  are  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  pitcher's  work  and  the  continual 
effort  to  outguess  the  batter  and  the  base- 
runner.  Don't  forget  the  base-runner.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  catcher's 
outguessing  the  batter,  but  much  of  his 
work  is  in  outguessing  the  base-runner. 

Tho  hit-and-run  play  is  alwayfc  a  thorn 
in  tho  catcher's  path.  Properly  executed, 
this  play  is  invincible  and  does  more  than 
anything  I  know  of  to  break  up  a  team's 
defense.  But  it  is  largely  up  to  the 
catcher  to  prevent  it.  He  does  this  by 
crossing  the  batter.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  batter  has  signaled  the  base-runner  to 
go  down  to  second,  lie  must  hit  at  the 
next  ball  pitched.  It,  therefore,  devolves 
upon  the  catcher  to  signal  for  a  ball  thai 
the  batter  can  not  hit  safely.  Eddie  Fos- 
ter  and  Joe  Oedeon  are  tho  best  hit-and- 
run  men  in  the  American  League,  but  they 
can  be  crossed  by  the  catcher,  and  when 
they  are  they  look  as  foolish  as  any  one 
else.  For  tho  hit-and-run  play,  when  it 
goes  wrong,  hurts. 

The  campaign  of  tho  catcher  against 
the  batter  is  not  quite  as  complicated  as  it 
is  sometimes  pictured.  It  consists  largely 
in  giving  tho  batter  a  curve  ball  when  he 
is  expecting  a  fast  one,  and  vice  verim.  But 
there  are  batters  who  like  to  hit  at  the 
first  ball,  or  who  hit  best  when  there  is 
only  one  strike  on  them.  If  you  can  slip 
over  two  strikes  you  have  them  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

The  really  good  hitter  hardly  has  a 
truo  weakness.  In  his  case  it  is  merely 
preference.  The  good  hitter  can  hii 
ourves  or  fast  balls,  high  or  low,  inside 
or  outside.  All  you  can  do  in  his  case  is 
to  mix  him  up  and  try  to  give  him  Bome- 
1  liiug  that  ho  isn't  looking  for. 

And  in  this  battle  with  the  batter  the 
catcher  frequently  finds  himself  little 
more  than  a  spectator.  For  after  all  he 
I'iui  only  signal  for  certain  balls.  Whether 
or  not  he  gets  them  where  he  wants  them 


is  entirely  up  to  the  pitcher,  and  when  you 
boU  this  down  to  its  lowest  terms  it 
amounts  to  a  matter  of  control.  It  gets 
the  catcher's  goat  to  see  a  wild  pitcher 
passing  men  and  filling  up  the  bases  with 
dangerous  sluggers  in  the  offing.  But  he 
is  powerless  to  prevent  it  and  learns  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Still  when 
he  gets  a  pitcher  with  gilt-edged  control 
he  appreciates  it.  Such  a  pitcher  is  Stanley 
Covleskie.  I  believe  I  could  catch  him 
sitting  in  a  rocking-chair. 


GOLF  HINTS  FROM  AN  EX- DUFFER 
WHO  USED  HIS  HEAD 

AN  ex-duffer  at  golf  is  well  calculated 
to  be  able  to  teach  others  a  few 
"wrinkles"  which  may  help  them  to  play 
a  better  game  on  the  green.  Most  duffers 
remain  duffers  because  they  fail  to  use  their 
brains,  which,  really,  are  as  useful  in  golf 
as  in  making  a  living.  One  who  has  grad- 
uated from  the  ranks  of  the  lowly  tells  in 
The  American  Golfer  how  he  improved  his 
game  by  listening  to  a  hint  or  two  from 
those  who  had  traveled  the  green  to  more 
purpose,  and  by  putting  his  own  mind  to 
work  on  the  subject.  Pie  writes  that  he 
tried  to  play  the  game  with  his  hands  and 
his  feet.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  use  his  head,  that  he  might  work  out 
a  few  odds  and  ends  that  could  be  made 
useful,  or  that  might  suit  his  style  of  play. 
But  one  day  some  one  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  tried  the  system  of  holding  his  right 
thumb  down  the  shaft  instead  of  around 
the  club.  The  friend  thought  that  this 
would  improve  his  wrist  work  and  be  a 
steadying  influence.     The  ex-duffer  writes: 

I  forgot  about  it  for  a  week  or  two,  sud- 
denly remembered  it  oue  day  when  I 
seemed  to  be  missing  every  stroke,  and 
gave  it  a  trial.  I  found  that  on  short  shots 
off  the  green,  chip  shots  and  mashie  shots 
especially,  it  helped  a  lot.  I  found  it  helped 
me  to  steady  my  stroke  and  to  hit  the  ball 
in  a  firmer  way. 

But  I  found  something  else  with  it.  For 
the  first  time  it  suddenly  occuired  to  me 
that  there  must  be  a  number  of  these  useful 
hints  if  I  could  only  find  them  out  or  work 
them  out.  So  for  the  first  time,  instead  of 
practising  mechanically  or  trying  to  play 
each  stroke  mechanically  in  the  same  old 
way,  I  began  to  plan  and  think  out  certain 
aids  and  helpful  devices  that  might  help 
me  in  my  semiweekly  battle  against  bogy. 

Before  this  I  had  been  playing  all  my 
short  shots  off  the  green  with  my  hands 
held  near  the  top  of  the  shaft.  This  may 
be  all  right  for  many  players.  But  I  began 
to  experiment  on  these  short  approaches 
by  gripping  my  club  down  near  the  bottom 
of  tlje  leather.  I  found  in  this  way  that 
I  could  get  much  better  control,  that  I 
could  hit  the  ball  much  more  firmly. 
Where  before  I  had  poked  wildly  at  the 
ball  when  I  was  from  ten  to  thirty  yards 
off  the  green,  by  placing  my  right  thumb 
at  the  bottom  of  the  leather  grip  I  had 
much  more  confidence  in  my  play  and  soon 
began  to  get  much  better  results. 

Another  point — I  found  that  I  could  do 
better  on  these  short  chip  shots  by  playing 
the  ball  much  nearer  my  right  heel.  There 
was  much  less  temptation  to  look  up,  in 
the  first  place,  and  1  could  take  the  ball 
cleaner  with  fewer  flub  strokes. 

Then  I  began  to  work  on  another  fault. 


Photo  Snapped  in  the  offices  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal, immediately  after 
the  election  re  turn  shad  been  tabulated 

FIRST ! ! ! 

On  Election  Returns- 
Thanks  to  the 

MONROE 

A  news  beat  bordering  on  the  sensational  was  scored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  in  hustling  out  the  returns  in  a  recent 
Primary  Election. 

45  minutes  before  the  Journal's  nearest  competitor  was  on  the 
streets,  the  people  of  Minneapolis  were  reading  the  returns  in  the 
Journal.  How  did  the  Journal  do  it?  Let  Mr.  George  H.  Adams, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Journal,  tell  you  himself.    He  writes: 

"The  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the  returns  were  handled  on 
the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  enabled  us  to  get  the  Journal 
extras  on  the  street  well  ahead  of  the  other  dailies.  We  split  the 
lower  dial,  using  each  half  for  the  name  of  a  candidate.  As  the 
returns  came  in  they  were  given  to  the  operators  and  registered. 
Each  operator  handled  two  machines.  The  totals  were  always  in 
plain  sight  of  the  reporters,  who  lost  no  time  in  transcribing  them." 

Your  figure- work  may  not  race  against  time  to  quite  the  same 
extent,  but  you  do  demand — every  business  day — accurate,  speedy 
figuring — of  invoices,  estimates,  inventories,  payrolls,  chain  dis- 
counts, and  even  the  most  complicated  engineering  formulae. 
All  figuring  on  the  Monroe  is  as  easy  as  turning  a  crank 
— turn  the  crank  forward  to  multiply  or  add ;  backward  to  divide 
or  subtract. 

Learn  how  the  Monroe  will  apply  to  your  problems — mail 
coupon  today. 
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The  "Little  Nurse",  dis- 
penser of  Mentholatum, 
must  be  eternally  ready 
to  administer  to  the  needs 
of  humanity. 

World  Labeler 

makes  it  possible!  By  fast, 
accurate,  economical  lab- 
eling. World  Labelefrs 
give  that  final  touch  to 
Mentholatum  jars  which 
insures  their  well-known 
attractive  appearance  and 
instant  identity. 

WORLD  LABELER 
handles  bottles,  jars,  pack- 
ages and  collapsible  tubes 
with  equal  facility  in  hun- 
dreds of  plants.  Always 
.it  a  saving  in  time  and 
•  t. 


'  I  had  noticed  for  some  time  that  I  had  a 
bad  tendency  to  swing  back  too  hurriedly. 
This  invariably  happened  if  I  was  nervous 
or  tired  from  overwork.  I  tried  hard  to 
correct  this,  but  constantly  caught  myself 
jerking  the  club  back  at  top  speed. 

After  an  amount  of  experimenting  I 
finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  gripping  lightly 
while  addressing  the  ball.  Before,  I  had 
clung  to  the  club  with  the  grip  of  death. 

Now  my  left  hand  only  had  a  fairly  firm 
grip,  but  not  too  tight,  while  my  right  hand 
gript  very  loosely.  There  was  the  feeling 
of  looseness  as  1  started  the  back  swing. 
In  this  way  I  couldn't  hurry  the  club  head 
back.  1  hat!  to  take  it  back  rather  slowly, 
but  I  found  on  the  down  swing  that  1  was 
getting  great  speed,  for  with  a  loose  grip 
going  back  thero  was  a  tightening  just  as  I 
hit  the  ball. 

I  believe  most  duffers  take  entirely  too 
tight  or  too  firm  a  grip  on  their  club  upon 
the  back  swing.  I  know  that  one  can't 
grip  too  firmly  as  he  is  actually  hitting  the 
ball,  but  1  believe  a  light  grip  on  tho  back 
swing  will  be  of  big  help. 

I  found  this  true  in  my  putting.  I  found 
that  when  I  was  putting  badly,  missing 
the  two-,  three-,  and  four-feet  putts,  I  was 
gripping  the  club  as  if  I  meant  to  squeeze 
the  shaft  out  of  shape.  1  soon  found  that 
by  lightening  my  grip  on  these  shot  putts 
1  eliminated  the  tendency  to  stab  the  ball. 
1  could  handle  my  wrists  better  and  get 
more  touch  in  my  fingers. 

Another  helpful  device  I  worked  out  was 
this:  1  frequently  had  and  have  trouble  at 
hitting  behind  the  ball,  at  digging  in  an 
inch  or  a  half-inch,  back  and  almost  missing 
the  -hot. 

This  is  probably  caused  by  dipping  in  the 
right  shoulder  in  the  wrong  way.  But  in 
place  of  trying  to  correct  this,  as  I  didn't 
know  how  to  start  about  it,  I  tried  out  the 
scheme  of  looking  at  the  top  of  the  ball  in 
place  of  looking  at  the  lower  half  of  the 
ball  where  I  had  been  told  to  look  upon  the 
address.  Whatever  the  reason,  I  found  in 
this  way  that  I  could  correct  this  fault 
nearly  every  time. 

I  had  also  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  looking 
up  on  my  putts,  especially  the  approach 
putts.  To  correct  this,  J  started  a  system  of 
silent  counting  in  a  steady  beat — one,  two, 
three—  one  as  I  addrest  the  ball,  two  as  I 
started  the  olub  head  back,  and  three  as  I 
hit  the  ball.  For  some  reason  I  found  this 
made  me  time  the  putting  stroke  much 
better  and  had  a  decided  influence  in  mak- 
ing me  keep  my  head  still  until  after  (lie 
ball  had  been  struck — probably  as  an  aid 
in  concentration,  therein  killing  off  the  de- 
sire suddenly  to  lift  my  head  to  see  what 
had  happened. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  and  de- 
vices that  I  tried  out — and  that  soon  began 
to  work.  I  believe  if  the  average  duffer 
who  plays  around  110  or  120  would  make 
a  point  of  trying  out  a  few  schemes  and 
ideas  such  as  I  have  outlined  that  he  would 
find  a  quick  improvement  in  his  play.  It 
will  at  least  help  him  to  get  out  of  the 
mechanical  rut  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
It  will  give  him  a  new  interest  in  the  game 
and  will  start  him  using  his  head  for  other 
purposes  than  merely  lifting  it  before  he 
hits  the  ball. 

I  know  in  my  own  case  that  I  soon  came 

j  down  from   115  to  under  100,  and  it  was 

«ot  very  long  after  this  that  I  was  breaking 

90  und  a*   times  getting  down  around  So 


or  86 — not  record-breaking  golf,  but  a  lot 
better  than  115. 

From  my  own  playing  experience,  it 
strikes  me  that  improving  one's  game  is 
largely  a  matter  of  paying  close  attention 
to  these  little  details,  observing  closely 
wherein  results  differ  with  varying  prac- 
tises. And  in  my  own  caso  suggestions 
for  experimenting  have  come  from  many 
different  sources.  Naturally  it  is  more 
likely  that  one  will  get  more  and  better 
tips  from  good  players,  but  now  and  then 
comes  a  chance  of  picking  up  something 
from  somo  fellow  who  plays  only  moder- 
ately well,  but  who  generally  plays  somo 
one  shot  especially  well. 

Nearly  every  golfer  knows  here  and  there 
a  friend  or  acquaintance  whose  putting  is 
far  beyond  his  normal  game  in  other  de- 
partment's. I  personally  have  in  mind  ono 
player  who  plays  his  chip  shots  far  better 
than  any  other  part  of  the  game.  And  I 
know  that  quite  a  part  of  the  improvement 
I  have  shown  is  due  to  watching  closely  for 
little  details  that  worked  out  well  for  mo 
and  will  no  doubt  help  others. 


HUNTING  WILD  TURKEYS  IN  THE 
LONE-STAR  STATE 

TJUNTSMEN  who  have  shot  wild  tur- 
-*-  -*-  kejrs  arc  not  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  who  hold  tho  pride  of  Thanksgiving 
to  be  a  stupid  bird.  They  are  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Indian  was  right  when 
he  sized  up  the  turkey's  intellectual  quali- 
fications as  follows:  "Tho  deer  sees  a  mail, 
decides  it  is  a  stump,  and  tho  bullet  does 
its  work,  but  when  a  turkey  sees  a  stump, 
he  says,  there's  a  man,  and  away  he  goes." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  hunters 
seems  to  be  that  wild  turkeys  are  a  inix- 
ture  of  sophistry  and  stupidity,  with  a 
much  greater  portion  of  the  former  quality. 
To  bag  them  offers  more  difficulty  than  to 
get  deer,  it  is  said,  and  almost  as  much 
sport.  The  best  time  to  hunt  turkeys  is  in 
the  early  morning  before  they  fly  off  tho 
roost.  At  this  hour  the  males  make  their 
whereabouts  known  by  gobbling  at  inter- 
vals for  an  hour  before  it  is  light  enough  to 
fly  down.  They  can  also  bo  shot  in  the 
evening  when  they  are  flying  up  to  roost, 
as  their  calls  and  wing-flapping  can  be 
heard  almost  a  mile  on  still  evenings.  To 
bag  turkey  in  tho  middle  of  the  day  by 
calling  or  stalking  offers  the  best  sport, 
however.  This  is  the  time  the  hunter 
comes  to  appreciate  fully  how  keen  this 
bird's  eyes  and  ears  are.  An  experience  in 
shooting  wild  turkeys  in  Texas,  related  by 
I.  C.  Tabor  in  Outing  (New  York),  illus- 
trates the  bird's  wary  ways  and  also  gives 
a  good  idea  of  tho  thrills  of  this  form  of 
sport.  Tho  writer  says  ho  had  gone  out 
early  in  the  morning  for  deer,  but  ran  into 
a  flock  of  about  fifty  turkeys  and  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  them  instead.  Tho 
birds  were  just  flying  down  from  their 
roost  and  were  apparently  coming  the 
liu liter's  way.  Soon  they  were  within  easy 
range  but  in  and  behind  a  little  thicket. 
The  account  continues: 

The  greatest  attribute  of  a  successful 
turkey  hunter  is  patience;  this  time  I  got 
impatient  and  tried  to  bring  matters  to  a 
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The  Waltham  Scientific  and  Exclusive  Process  of 
Hardening  and  Tempering  the  Hair  Spring  in  Form 


Waltham  7%  Ligne 


rhe  movement  is  actually  smaller  than  a  aim 
in  diameter 

$250  to  $1,500  or  more 
depending  upon  the  cas* 


THE  Hair  Spring  is  to  the  balance 
wheel  of  a  watch  what  gravity  is 
to  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

The  Hair  Spring  is  so  extremely  impor- 
tant in  its  mechanical  functions  that  we 
affirm  —  a  watch  is  only  as  good  as  its 
hair  spring. 

Therefore,  the  Hair  Spring  that  most 
closely  approximates  perfection  in  the 
watch  you  buy  gives  you  more  value  for 
your  money  as  a  time-keeper  and  as  an 
appreciated  investment. 

The  Waltham  Hair  Spring  is  the  only  Bre- 
guet  Hair  Spring  in  the  world  that  is  hardened 
and  tempered  in  form. 

In  other  words,  the 
end  of  the  unscien- 
tific hair  spring  is 
twisted  into  the  Bre- 
guet  shape  after  the 
spring  is  hardened 
and  tempered. 

Therefore,  if  this  un- 
scientific hair  spring 
happened  to  be  of 
fine    steel    temper,    it 


would  have  to  function  under  undue 
stresses. 

What  does  this  imply?  That,  sooner  or  Irter, 
the  resiliency  of  such  a  spring  must  deteriorate, 
making  the  watch  an  erratic  time-piece. 

The  genius  of  Waltham  overcame  this  unknown 
factor  of  irregularity  in  the  Hair  Spring  by  invent- 
ing and  patenting  a  process  whereby  the  whole 
hair  spring  was  shaped  to  its  ultimate  use  and 
kept  in  that  perfect  shape  while  being  hardened  and 
tempered. 

The  over-coil  called  Breguet  (after  the  name  of 
its  inventor)  was  a  great  invention  of  years  ago, 
but  it  affected  only  the  outer  half  of  the  spring. 
And,  because  of  the  Waltham  scientific  method 
of  hardening  and  tempering  in  form,  it  became 
possible  for  Waltham  to  perfect  and  add  an  inner 
terminal  bend  which  gives  equal  action  to  both 
ends  of  the  spring. 

This  is  a  i  ital  and  exclusive  Waltham  invention. 

It  gives  t  )  a  Waltham  Watch  a  greater  dependa- 
bility an'  I  a  closer  precision.  It  has  made  the 
Walthar  i  Watch  the  most  sought  after  watch  in 
the  worl  1.  It  gives  to  the  buyer  of  a  Waltham 
Watch  a  confidence  that  herein  is  the  art  of  watch- 
making it  its  highest  development. 

Last,  bu  not  least  —  the  Waltham  Scientific  Hair 
Spring  '  xardened  and  tempered  in  form  is  an 
American  invention,  exclusively  Waltham  — 

An  unanswerable  argument  why  your  watch 
selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch 
'.ducation     Sent  free  upon  request.      Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham.  Mass. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TLWB 


You  arc  entitled  to  a  Square  ^)eal 


()ORS  and  WIHDOWS  are  used  constantly,  and  the 
Hardware  equipment  virtually  determines  whether  they 
give  you  a  square  deal  or  not.  Safety  Exit  Bolts  may  be 
danger  exterminators.  Locks  may  be  strong  and  enduring. 
Hinges  frictionless.  Knobs  and  Escutcheons  a  joy.  Night 
Latches  faithful  friends.  Door  Checks  nerve-savers. 
Thumb  Latches  cozy.  Sash  Pulleys  a  householder's 
delight.  Hardware  a  comforting  and  artistic  feature  of 
your  life.  Or  they  all  may  be  unsatisfactory.  It  depends 
largely  upon  the  Hardware  that  is  chosen. 

Von    arc    safe    and    sure    if   you    choose    CORBIN. 
CORBIN  Ware  works. 

F  8C  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporarion  Successor      , 

Now  Britain  Connecticut 


"Door  Harduaic 
il  :  | 


You'll  aluay  find  a 
Zood  hardware  store 
near  by. 
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settlement  by  crawling  up  to  where  I  could 
soc  something  to  shoot.  As  1  supposed 
they  would  do,  some  of  them  immediately 
saw  me  through  the  brush,  tho  I  could  not 
see  them,  and  they  at  once  stopt  their  yelp- 
ing, putting,  and  other  confidences,  and  all 
took  wing  but  one  or  two,  which  soon 
followed. 

I  made  a  mental  note  of  their  general 
direction  and  retraced  my  steps  along  the 
fence  about  half  a  mile,  made  a  big  half- 
circle,  and  struck  an  old  road  down  which  I 
walked  in  another  cow-trail  for  quiet  and 
soon  heard  them  yelping  and  apparently 
coming  toward  me.  I  sat  where  1  could 
command  a  view  of  tho  road  and  where 
they  could  not  seo  me  unless  they  came 
very  close  and  prepared  for  a  shot,  but  they 
refused  to  come  into  the  open  and  soon 
started  the  other  way. 

I  tried  to  get  near  enough  for  a  shot, 
but  some  of  them  must  have  seen  me,  for 
they  traveled  faster  than  1  and  were  soon 
quite  a  distance  ahead.  I  walked  rapidly 
but  quietly  until  1  saw  part  of  the  Hock  in 
the  road;  it  was  a  good  two  hundred  yards, 
but  I  decided  to  try  for  a  lucky  shot. 

At  the  report,  all  of  the  turkeys  flew  but 
one,  which  soon  followed.  On  coming  to 
I  heir  location  at  the  time  I  shot,  I  found  the 
bullet  had  grazed  one,  as  there  was  part  of 
a  wing  quill  and  a  handful  of  feathers  from 
the  back,  but  no  turkey.  I  retraced  my 
steps  and  made  another  large  half-circle; 
again  I  seemed  to  be  in  their  track  and 
stopt,  waiting  for  them  to  advance,  but, 
they  either  saw  me  or  chance  took  them 
the  other  way.  1  tried  to  approach  them 
and  soon  saw  a  great  gang  of  them  running 
among  the  trees. 

This  time  I  tried  now  tactics,  which 
ended  well.  I  walked  after  them  rapidly, 
but  not  trying  to  get  a  shot,  made  a  circle 
two-thirds  the  distance  around  them,  and 
sat  down  with  my  back  against  a  good-sized 
tree.  1  was  partly  hidden  and  a  horse 
coming  up  the  wind  scented  me  and  was 
quite  distrest  by  my  presence,  snorting 
around  for  some  time  before  leaving.  This 
probably  kept  tho  turkeys  from  coming 
close  to  me,  as  while  tho  horse  was  there  I 
saw  some  pass  before  me,  both  going  and 
coming. 

After  a  time  they  began  passing  within 
range,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
get  a  fair  shot.  Close  to  my  left  was  a 
large  donso  tract  of  scrub;  on  my  right 
was  fairly  open  woods  of  not  very  large 
oaks  with  a  little  underbrush.  I  sat  with 
my  elbows  resting  on  my  knees,  holding  my 
ritle  ready  to  shoot.  Straight  ahead  of  me 
was  a  narrow  natural  lane  through  the  trees 
for  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  at  places 
not  over  two  feet  wide. 

Two  or  three  times  when  turkeys  passed 
this  opening  they  hesitated,  apparently  to 
take  a  look  at  mc.  Finally,  just  as  a  gob- 
bler was  about  to  pass  the  opening,  some 
bird  over  my  head  sounded  an  alarm  and 
dropt  or  displaced  several  twigs  or  acorns; 
the  gobbler  stopt,  and  looked,  turning  his 
head  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  try- 
ing to  make  me  out;  he  then  started  to 
advance,  a  step  or  two  at  a  time;  not 
wanting  the  alarm  given,  1  took  careful  but 
quick  aim  and  tired. 

At  the  report  turkeys  Hew  in  every  direc- 
tion,and  the  one  at  which  I  shot  ran  through 
the  trees  for  thirty  yards  with  a  jerky,  un- 
steady motion  and  suddenly  collapsed  like 
a  wet  rag.  When  I  shot  [  remained  sitting, 
so  that  the  turkeys  did  not,  see  mc  and   I 


felt  sure  some  of  them  would  return.  I 
went  over  and  sat  down  near  the  dead  bird, 
again  with  my  back  against  a  tree,  and 
waited  for  them. 

Soon  a  turkey  in  the  scrub,  probably  an 
old  bird,  began  to  yelp,  and  shortly  I  could 
hear  them  answering  from  several  angles, 
on  my  right,  and  a  little  later  they  began  to 
return  toward  the  calling  leader.  Most  of 
them  came  through  the  trees  rapidly  and 
did  not  hesitate  at  the  opening  on  which 
1  had  my  rifle  trained.  When  1  had  about 
decided  they  had  all  returned,  I  saw  another 
gobbler  coming  through  the  trees;  he  was 
not  traveling  as  fast,  and  occasionally  stopt 
to  take  a  look.  He  got  a  glimpse  of  me 
as  I  was  not  as  well  hidden  as  before  and 
finally  stopt  in  the  opening  to  take  one 
more  look  and  I  again  pulled  the  trigger. 

He  disappeared,  the  yelping  ceased,  and 
several  of  the  turkeys  flew;  carrying  the 
first  one,  I  went  to  investigate  and  found 
the  bullet  had  killed  him  in  his  tracks.  I 
sat  down  and  soon  heard  two  more  coming 
yelping  along  from  back  of  where  I  had 
been  sitting  and  the  yelping  began  again  in 
the  scrub,  which  they  seemed  determined 
not  to  leave.  On  account  of  brush,  I  had 
to  stand  to  shoot.  They  saw  me  and  did 
not  give  me  much  time  for  aim  and  they 
both  flew  away  apparently  unscathed. 

It  was  getting  toward  noon  and  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was  nor  how  far  from  camp, 
so  I  decided  two  big  gobblers  was  enough 
to  carry  an  uncertain  distance  through  the 
sand,  and  started  back,  reaching  camp  a 
little  before  one,  tired  and  hungry. 
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COACHES  WHO  MAKE  FOOTBALL 
HISTORY— AND  CAN'T  QUIT 

,UIT!      Why,    I    can't    quit.      I've 
been    coaching    for    twenty  years, 
and    1    simpy   can't   quit   now. .  I'd   just 
naturally  straggle  back  in  the  fall  whether 
they   paid    me   or   not."     So,    says   Innis 
Brown   in    The  American   Golfer,   spoke  a 
football  coach  who  had  just  been  complain- 
ing of  the  ills,  trials,  and  poverty  of  ma- 
terial with  which  he  was  confronted  in  this 
particular  season.    But  his  disgust  couldn't 
work  him  up  to  the  point  of  leaving  the 
campus  and  the  gridiron.     The  history  of 
the  great  college  game  affords  numerous 
instances    of    infection    by    the    coaching 
bacillus,  which  has  claimed  for  its  own  men 
whose  prowess  in  developing  winning  teams 
has  brought  them  fame  in  every  place  where 
the  pigskin  is  loved  and  kicked.     Some  of 
them  have  not  onlv  brought  fame  to  them- 
selves, but  they  have  also,  so  to  speak, 
placed   the   institutions   with  which   they 
were  connected  on  the  map.    Everybody  in 
the  football  world  has  heard  of  that  young 
man  who  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
began  a  career  in  coaching  which  has  made 
his   name   one    to    conjure   by   when    the 
training-table  talk  begins.     He  had  studied 
calculus,     chemistry,     physics,     and    such 
like  things  at  Lafayette  and  West  Virginia, 
and    had    learned    the    intricacies    of    the 
gridiron  game.     So  he  decided  to  take  a 
turn  at  coaching.     He  went  to  the  Middle 
West  and  spent   a   season  with    the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.     The  following  fall 
he  dropt  into  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  bunch  of  Wolverines.    Fielding 
H.  ("Hurry-Up")  Yost  began  carving  his 
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Bursting  with  enthusiasm.  Bursting  with  the  joy 
of  disccn  ery.  That  was  what  Ahner  Cutlers  little 
shop  seemed  to  he  doing  on  that  day,  three  gener- 
ations ago,  when  he  hegau  to  make  roll  top  desks. 

Out  of  that  enthusiasm  grew  his  ideal  to  hecome 
a  leader  among  desk  niannf  act  urers.  And  although 
in  time  he  came  to  apply  it  to  a  complete  line  of 
desks,  he  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  roll  top  and  always  kept  it  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  roll  top  which  entered  the  market.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pride  and  sentiment  with  him. 
It  is  still — with  us. 

i  atler  Doks  are  made  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kind 
of  men  who  work  as  Aimer  Culler  worked — to  steady, 
upstanding  men  who  liud  sheer  joy  in  getting  tilings  done. 
\ik1  you  will  find  that  in  most  any  town  the  dealer  who 
sells  the  de>ks  that  express  success  is  that  same  kind  of 
man.    \\  rite  08  for  his  name  and  for  descriptive  literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-01  Churchill  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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name  in  the  niches  of  football  fame.     It 
happened,  says  the  writer,  that — 

Michigan,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
fought  a  rugged  battle  from  year  to  year 
to  keep  on  even  footing  with  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  the  other  big  mid- 
Western  elevens,  bolted  forth  to  a  place  by 
itself.  With  its  "  point-a-minute "  teams, 
for  the  next  few  years  the  Ann  Arbor  in- 
stitution plainly  outstript  everything  in 
the  West,  and  was  the  most-talked-of 
team  in  the  country  outside  of  the  immedi- 
ate Eastern  coast  line,  where  football  fans 
had  yet  to  discover  that  real  football  was 
being  played  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Several  seasons  have  passed  since  those 
days,  but  from  time  to  time  Coach  Yost 
has  developed  teams  that  commanded 
respect  with  the  best  of  any  section, 
and  at  the  start  of  the  current  season  indi- 
cations are  that  he  has  quite  some  package 
for  delivery  for  all  callers  at  Ann  Arbor 
before  the  close  of  November.  But,  aside 
from  any  prophecies,  "Hurry-Up"  Yost 
certainly  stuck  Ann  Arbor  on  the  football 
map  in  big  red  letters. 

Even  before  the  days  when  Yost  was 
starting  in  on  his  career,  another  energetic 
young  man  put  in  a  few  years  at  Brown 
University,  and  followed  up  with  a  year  or 
two  at  Pennsylvania,  then  called  it  a  full 
day's  work  on  the  business  of  education 
and  went  West,  bent  on  coaching  football. 
One  season  in  Ohio  was  followed  by  a 
pilgrimage  into  Dixie.  As  for  the  results, 
we  read  on: 

The  next  year  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  known  in  football  circles  as 
Auburn,  broke  out  with  a  veritable  rash 
of  winning  during  the  football  season, 
sweeping  all  opposition  aside. 

John  Heisman  had  begun  his  career  at 
Auburn.  Before  Heisman's  advent  Auburn 
had  just  been  among  those  present.  During 
his  stay  there  the  Plainsmen  rapidly  made 
their  way  to  the  top  and  stayed  there.  His 
style  was  a  revelation.  He  introduced  more 
freak  formations  and  unusual  plays  than 
the  game  had  ever  known  all  bunched  to- 
gether before.  And  they  were  winners. 
Big  scores  were  the  rules,  and  there  were 
few  exceptions  indeed. 

A  bit  later  Heisman  transferred  the  base 
of  his  activities  to  Clemson  College  in 
South  Carolina.  Prior  to  that  Clemson  had 
been  more  or  less  of  a  joke  at  football. 
It  is  an  agricultural  college,  and  with  foot- 
ball scarcely  initiated  in  the  preparatory 
schools  of  the  State  material  was  wofully 
green.  It  was  rather  crude  football  that 
Clemson  had  played. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  Heisman  it  was 
different.  He  took  that  green  material, 
and  within  one  single  season  began  to 
teach  it  the  tricky  new  football  stuff  that 
he  had  up  his  sleeve.  And  Clemson  came 
with  a  bound.  The  Palmetto  farmers 
occupied  the  height  of  the  pinnacle  during 
Heisman's  sojourn  there.  A  little  incident 
in  connection  with  his  last  team  there  may 
be  worth  while. 

Clemson  played  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  defeated  it  29  to  0.  The  following 
Saturday  Clemson  had  a  game  scheduled 
with  Georgia  Tech,  the  University's  keen- 
est rival.  The  latter,  possibly  in  a  spirit 
of  fun,  offered  the  Clemson  team  a  bushel 
of  apples  for  every  point  scored  on  Tech  in 


excess  of  29.  The  little  city  of  Athens, 
where  the  University  is  located,  was  called 
on  to  make  good  with  forty-four  bushels. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  next  year 
Heisman  bobbed  up  as  coach  of  the  Tech 
team.  For  a  few  years  he  weeded  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  row.  His  material  was 
mediocre.  But  better  times  were  ahead. 
Eventually  talent  loomed  up  with  which  to 
work.  And  the  place  gained  by  the  Golden 
Tornado  in  football  during  the  past  few 
years  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
elaboration  of  accomplishments  here. 

Within  his  something  more  than  twenty 
years  of  coaching  Heisman  has  put  no  fewer 
than  three  teams  very  prominently  in  the 
spot-light.  He  is  on  the  job  at  Penn- 
sylvania, his  alma  mater,  and  the  football 
world  is  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  do 
there.  He  has  warned  that  one  season 
won't  give  a  fair  test,  but  this  first  year 
may  yield  strong  indications. 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  Chicago- 
Michigan  game  was  one  of  the  prime  classics 
of  the  Middle  West  (which  doesn't  mean  to 
imply  that  it  still  isn't  since  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  gridiron  relations),  one  of 
Coach  Alonzo  Stagg's  outstanding  stars 
was  a  fullback,  Bezdek  by  name.  When 
Bezdek  finished  at  Chicago,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  coaching. 

His  first  job  was  with  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  Now,  the  "Razor-Backs"  had 
never  figured  very  strongly  in  football  up 
to  that  time.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
and  such  teams  slaughtered  them  annually. 
But  under  Bezdek  the  story  was  changed. 
He  put  Arkansas  in  the  front  rank  in  jig- 
time,  and  kept  it  there  as  long  as  he 
remained. 

After  leaving  Arkansas  Bezdek  showed 
up  in  the  far  Northwest.  He  took  charge 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  eleven,  and  from 
then  on  throughout  his  stay  there  the 
Eugene  team  was  easily  one  of  the  best 
teams  of  the  far  Northwest.  Last  year, 
after  a  session  at  managing  the  Pittsburgh 
baseball  team,  Bezdek  stept  back  into 
coaching  harness  as  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  team.  The  Blue  and  White 
finished  out  with  one  of  the  best  records  in 
the  East  last  fall,  and  have  designs  on  the 
Eastern  championship  as  nearly  as  the 
title  can  be  adjusted  this  year. 

In  the  East  no  man  has  a  more  brilliant 
record  than  Percy  Haughton  at  Harvard. 
A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  football 
affairs  at  John  Harvard's  school  had 
reached  a  status  under  which  the  Crimson 
was  no  longer  appearing  high  in  the  ranks 
of  football.  Teams  which  a  few  years 
before  had  been  considered  merely  as  ma- 
terial for  practise  were  becoming  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  and  the  Yale  Bulldog 
was  taking  many  prizes.  The  situation  was 
ripe  for  a  change.  Then  came  Haughton, 
and  with  Haughton  came  a  turn  in  the 
tide,  says  the  writer,  and  goes  on: 

There  have  been  many  great  football 
teams  here  and  there  back  through  the 
past  three  or  four  decades,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  have  equaled, 
and  certainly  few,  indeed,  have  exceeded, 
the  great  teams  developed  under  Haughton 
at  Cambridge.  To  say  that  Haughton  put 
Harvard  on  the  football  map  would  be  a 
mistake,  because  the  Crimson  has  been  a  big 
factor  from  the  first.  But  certain  it  is 
that  Haughton  carried  the  Crimson  to 
dizzier  heights  than  it  had  ever  known  before. 

Which  leaves  room  for  some  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  the  man  who  is  fol- 
lowing   Haughton    at    Harvard.      "Bob" 
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Never  Forget 

How  folks  love  Bubble  Grains 

I  he  finest  breakfast  you  van  serve  lacks  its  greatest  charm 
without  them. 

There  arc  three  of  them — Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed 
Corn  and  each  has  its  own  delights.  You  can  serve  them  in  a 
dozen  ways.     So  they  bring  to  breakfasts  endless  fascinations. 

What  other  cereal  is  half  so  enticing  as  these  flimsy,  flavory 
grains  : 

At  other  hours 

Remember    what    Puffed    Grains    are.     Two    are    whole    grains 

im-exploded,  one  is  corn  hearts  puffed.  Every  food  cell  is 
blasted  for  easy,  complete  digestion.  The  grains  are  putted  to 
bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  flavory,  flaky  tid-bits,  yet  they  are  ideal  scientific  foods. 

Use  in  home  candy  making  or  as  garnish  on  ice  cream,  or  as 
wafers  in  your  soups.  Mix  in  every  dish  of  fruit.  Salt  or  butter, 
as  wirh   peanuts,  for  hungry  children  after  school. 

The  night  dish 

\t  supper  or  bedtime  float  Putted  Wheat  in  milk.  Then  you 
have  the  supreme  food  made  delightful  and  easy  to  digest. 

I  hink   of  whole  wheat  with  every  food  cell  blasted — made  into 
I  confections.     Do  your  folks  get  these  ideal  foods  as  often   as 

tIh  i    should  "' 
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Also   Puffed    Rice  Pancake   Flour 


The  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted 


Now  we  mix  ground   Puffed   Rice  in  an  ideal 

Sour.     Your  grocer  has  it  —  Puffed  Rice 

Pancake  Flour      [tie  self-raising — batter  is  made 

moment.     The  Puffed  Rice  flour  makes  the 

pancake*    lluffy   and    gives    a     nut  like    flavor. 

i   have  never  served  a  pancake  so  delicious. 

I  i     it  now. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Sole  Maker* 
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Fisher  was  the  man  selected  to  step  into 
Haughton's  shoes.  Last  season  he  carried 
Harvard  through  to  an  undefeated  record, 
a  real  accomplishment,  considering  what 
the  team  was  called  on  to  face.  He  has  a 
tough  task  to  meet  in  taking  Haughton's 
place,  but  it  may  be  thai  he  is  the  man  to 
till  the  bill. 

Back  in  the  old  days  when  the  game  was 
still  largely  a  matter  of  beef  and  brawn,  of 
smashing,  pulling,  and  hauling,  before  the 
advent  Of  the  forward  pass  and  the  present 
open  game,  "  Bill  "  Roper  was  a  star  on  the 
Princeton  eleven.  At  the  close  of  his 
playing  career  Roper  continued  to  aid  the 
fortuneof  Nassau  football  in  the  capacity  of 
coach  for  a  time.  Then  came  his  de- 
parture. A  hit  later  he  took  charge  of  the 
Fniv  ersity  of  Missouri  team,  and  succeeded 
in  whipping  Kansas,  which  was  a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but 
rarely  accomplished  by  the  Missourians, 
and  to  this  day  the  skill  of  Koper  is  a  pop- 
ular theme  at   that   instil  ut  ion. 

Fast  fall  Roper  returned  to  Princeton 
lo  put  the  football  house  of  Nassau  in 
order.  IF'  succeeded  to  the  extent  of 
heating  Yale  and  tying  Harvard.  This 
fall  he  expects  to  make  an  even  more  com- 
plete job  of  the  assignment,  and  the  Tigers 
already  loom  as  an  interesting  proposition 
for  any  who  may  encounter  them. 

Football  at  Chicago  University  is  in- 
separably welded  with  the  personality  of 
A.  A.  Stagg.  For  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  the  former  Vale  player 
has  been  the  majordomo  of  Ihe  Midway, 
lie  has  had  lean  years  and  opulent  years, 
hut    on     the    whole    the    Maroon    can    look 

back  with  pride  over  its  achievements,  and 
whenever    and    wherever    Chicago    draws 

praise  for  its  gridiron  showing,  much  of  the 
glory  is  Stas^g's- 

Lapsing  back  something  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  Ihe  University  of  Illinois  as  a 
rule  took  rank  around  the  top  of  the  second- 
string  elevens  of  the  Middle  West,  drop- 
ping rathei-  distinctly  in  back  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
rarely  making  a  hid  for  real  standing  among 

this  quartet.  Bu1  with  the  coming  of 
Bob  Zuppke,  the  Illini  began  to  know  a  new 
regime.  Snatched  from  the  folds  of  a 
Middle  West  high  school,  Zuppke  came 
along  with  the  right,  system  and  found  the 
right  material  to  land  the  Illini  not  sim- 
ply among  those  present,  but  well  to  Ihe 
front  with  none  to  dispute  their  position. 
In  glancing  back  at  past  records  of  the 
Champaign  eleven,  Zuppke's  reign  stands 
out  easily  as  the  brightest  stretch  of  years 
in  its  history. 

The  reign  of  Dan  Medugin  a(  Vander- 
bilt  has  marred  a,  period  not  only  notable 
in   the   history  of  football  at    the  Nashville 

institution,  bul  in  the  entire  South.    When 

McGugin  went  to  Vanderhilt  in  L904,  the 
Commodores  were  among  polite  society  in 
Dixie,  bul  their  fortunes  were  highly 
varied.        In     his     first     year     the     former 

Michigan  guard  lifted  the  Gold  and  Black 

well  lo  ihe  top  of  the  list,  and  for  several 
years  their  reign  was  undisputed  and  de- 
cisive. More  than  that,  victories  over  the 
Carlisle  Indians  under  Glenn  Warner, 
ties  with  the  Navy,  Yale,  and  Michigan  did 
more  to  establish  Southern  football  in 
other  sections  than  any  other  single  factor. 
It  is  a  fascinating  work,  this  football 
coaching,  and  once  inoculated  with  the 
germ,  they  find  it  hard  to  quit. 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  OUTDOOR  BEDS 

HIS  bed  is  always  a  matter  of  prime 
concern  to  the  hunter,  hiker,  or  other 
person  who  sleeps  outdoors.  It  should  re- 
tainjthe]body-heat,  prevent  the  sleeper  from 
absorbing  the  cool  moisture  from  the  earth. 
provide  a  soft  pad  between  the  sleeper  and 
the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  light  and  easily  carried.  A  bed  reason- 
ably meeting  all  these  requirements  has 
been  devised  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  the 
author,  says  Claude  P.  Fordyce  in  Outing 
(New  York),  and  he  describes  it  as  follows: 

The  outer  cover  is  made  of  light  water- 
proof material  laced  along  the  sides  and 
bottom.  Three-quarters  of  the  bottom  is 
padded  with  an  inch  of  wool  (pure  wool) 
felt.  It  is  lined  with  gabardine  brought  up 
with  a  loose  flap  to  wrap  around  the  neck  if 
desirable.  And  the  blankets  are  made  from 
the  same  material  that  ordinary  light  wool 
neckerchiefs  are  made  of. 

The  whole  point  to  such  a  bed  is  to  get 
the  blankets  woven  of  pure-wool  yarn  very 
loosely.  At  any  rate,  they  weigh  only  about 
a  pound  apiece.  The  whole  outfit,  includ- 
ing pack-straps  for  carrying  and  a  small 
bag  for  duffel,  weighs  less  than  eight  pounds. 
Mr.  White  states  that  he  has  been  out  in 
cold  weather  comfortably  in  it. 

In  making  one  of  these  beds,  Mr.  For- 
dyce suggests  that  the  pure-wool  fabric 
should  be  placed  inside  the  cover  in  the 
upper  two-thirds  or  head  end.  This  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  dig  depressions  in  the 
ground  to  accommodate  the  shoulder- 
blades,  does  away  with  ^he  browse  bag 
which  some  campers  use,  and  saves  the 
camper  the  often  arduous  task  of  combing 
the  landscape  for  browse.     Further: 

I  also  tried  making  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  of  water-proof  balloon-silk  (weighing 
five  ounces  to  the  yard  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  yard)  and  the  upper  side  of  permeable 
unwater-proofed  Egyptian  sail-cloth.  I  used 
the  felt  pad  and  instead  of  blankets  I  made 
a  thin  quilt  with  a  pure-wool  batt  covered 
with  brown  sateen.  This  I  consider  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  following  design  for  a  sleeping-bag 
has  been  found  to  be  excellent.  It  is  for  a 
person  of  5  feet  11  inches  in  height.  All 
dimensions  are  outside  measure.  The 
under  half  is  87  inches  long,  20  inches  wide 
at  the  foot,  and  21  inches  at  the  top.  The 
widest  portion,  32^  inches,  is  at  a  point 
45  inches  from  the  foot.  In  other  words, 
the  bag  tapers  from  a  point  around  the 
hips  toward  the  head  and  foot. 

The  upper  half  is  sewn  to  the  lower 
half  along  the  foot  and  each  edge  to  a  point 
78  inches  from  the  foot  where  the  upper 
half  is  cut  off  square.  At  a  point  S}4 
inches  from  each  edge  of  the  bag  where  this 
upper  half  is  cut  off  square  an  elliptical 
opening  for  the  face  is  cut  out,  measuring 
1 1  inches  deep  and  10  inches  across. 

As  a  person  lies  in  the  bag  with  the  feet 
just  reaching  the  bottom,  the  face  just 
comes  out  through  the  opening.  The 
lower  half  being  9  inches  longer  than  the 
upper,  it  can  be  pulled  up  over  the  head 
and  by  buttonholes  in  each  corner  fastened 
to  buttons  on  the  upper  half.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  upper  half  on  either  side  of  the 
head  drops  over  the  shoulders  and  when 
the  extension  of  the  lower  half  is  buttoned 
into  place  as  a  hood  the  wind  is  quite  effec- 
tually cut  out.  This  arrangement  remains 
in  place  despite  considerable  twisting  and 
turning. 


Pudding 


Heinz  Fig  Pudding,  one  of  the  newest  members 
ol  the  57  family,  became  famous  almost  over  night. 
The  demand  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep   apace  with  it. 

Especially  appropriate  to  this  time  of  year,  it  is 
pudding  that  is  seasonable  always. 

Light,  wholesome  and  easy  to  digest,  it  has  the 
delicious  taste  of  figs  which  makes  it  a  most  delecta- 
ble dessert. 

Don't  fail  to  use  with  it  the  special  sauce — recipe 
for  which   comes   on 


every  can  —  as  it  was 
originated  particularly 
for  Heinz  Fig  Pudding. 


HEINZ  PLUM  PUDDING 

It    is    real   plum    pudding   made   of 
•    the  best  ingredients  and  prepared  in 
the    Heinz    kitchens.       An    older 
member  of  the  57 — tried  and  true- 
its  quality  never  varies. 

HEINZ  MINCE  MEAT 

Choice  apples,  raisins,  currants, 
candied  citron,  orange  and  lemon 
peel;  carefully  selected  prime 
and  white  suet;  most  fragrant  spier- 
— all  deliciously  blended  for  tie- 
Great  American  Dessert—  -Mince 
Pic.       In  glass  jars  and  tins. 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Give 
it  for 
Christmas 


BROODS"    OF   TORNADOES 


Adjusto-Iite 
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Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
■ -AD  J  US  TO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  light  exactly  where 
you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain. 
Cuts  lighting  cost. 

( tripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.— Price  $5.75 

Ask  for  Adjusto-Lite  at  the  store 
whrre  you  usually  trade.     Ii 
don't  carry   it,  order  direct. 
S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  FifthSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

foot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 

hed,  $5. 75;  Statuary  Bronze  or    Kiikcl 

$6.25.  ■  •;  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


MARK 


Itni 

'or   par- 

•-f     t  h  I  ■ 

fMt  MlllTff  lubp. 


AdJusto'Tite 
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THIRTEEN  tornadoes  in  one  day 
would  appear  to  constitute  an  unlucky 
assemblage, entirely  apart  from  the  number. 
The  day  was  March  28  last,  and  nearly  all 
the  tornadoes  occurred  in  the  lower  Lake 
Michigan  region.  Tornadoes  often  occur 
in  conditions  that  accompanj-  eountry-wido 
storms,  and  they  appear  to  be  "hatched 
out"  by  these  storms,  to  use  the  expressivo 
term  employed  by  C.  Le  Roy  Meisinger,  of 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Science  (New 
York).  Mr.  Meisinger  tells  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  this  particular 
brood  and  others  like  it  were  "hatched," 
and  gives  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  the 


"Regarding  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  tornadoes  were  formed,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Brooks,  in  his  discussion,  says: 

"'Why  did  these  thirteen  tornadoes 
occur  on  tho  afternoon  of  March  28? 
Let  us  review  the  facts  as  brought  out  by 
the  weather  observations: 

" '  1.  There  were  strong,  unusually  warm 
winds  from  tho  southeast  and  south-south- 
east over  a  large  area  from  tho  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

"'2.  A  well-marked  line  .  .  .  separated 
these  winds  from  still  stronger  but  slightly 
cooler  southwest  or  south-southwest  winds 
in  a  belt  immediately  to  the  west. 

"3.  Heavy  thunder-storms,  some  with 
tornadoes  and  hail,  occurred  along  this  line 
of  converging  winds. 


A  PLAYFUL  TRICK  OF  ONE  OF  THE  "  BROOD." 

Several  of  the  tornadoes  which  camo  last  spring  were  the  result  of  a  single  set  of  circumstances, 
according  to  a  recent  scientific  investigator,  who  discusses  other  similar  "  broods  "  of  wind-demons. 


characteristic  "freaks"  often  observed  and 
related  in  cases  of  the  kind.  He  concludes 
thai  the  only  protection  from  the  abnormal 
violence  of  these  whirlwinds  is  the  tornado- 
cave  or  "cyclone-cellar."  His  facts  are 
from  recent  papers  on  tornadoes  published 
by  the  United  Slates  Weather  Bureau  in 
Washington.     He  writes: 

"Eleven  of  the  thirteen  tornadoes  of 
March  28  occurred  in  the  region  surround- 
ing lower  Lake  Michigan  and  two  occurred 
in  western  Alabama  and  eastern  Georgia. 
It  appears  thai  they  were  associated  with 
the  passage  of  the  squall  front  or  line  of 
l-com  ergence  which  marked  i  he  barrier 
in  the  southeastern  quadrant  of  the  deep 
'low,'  between  southeasterly  and  south- 
winds.  The  'low'  which  gave  rise 
to  this  wind-shift  line  moved  from  east- 
central  Nebraska  to  northern  Wisconsin  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  region  of 
lower  Lake  Michigan  it  was  possible  to 

brace  the  hourly  progress  of  the  line  as  it 
need  on  a  slightly  curved  front  in  a 
general  east-northeasterly  direction.  .  .  . 
As  it-;  northern  end  reached  Lake  Michigan, 
there  was  a  perceptible  forward  bulge 
which  may  be  attributed  to  tho  decreased 
friction  as  the  wind  advanced  over  the 
smooth  water  surface. 


'"4.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
northern  portion  of  this  line  was  a  belt  of 
diverging  winds,  characterized  by  bril- 
liantly clear  skies  and  exceedingly  dry  air, 
the  driest  on  record  at  some  stations 

"'5.  Kite  observations  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  cold  southwest-west  wind  at 
a  moderate  height  overrunning  tho  warm 
surface  wind. 

"'(j.  The  northeasterly  movement  of  the 
tornadoes  and  lower  clouds  and  tho  fall  of 
hail  on  or  to  tho  east  of  the  tornado  paths 
indicated  a  southwest  to,  at  least,  west- 
southwest,  wind  not  far  aloft. 

"'Surely  this  was  an  unusual  set  of  con- 
ditions. With  winds  meeting  at  an  angle  of 
about  GO  degrees  and  at  a  rato  of  about 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  large  volumes  of  air 
were  sent  upward  and  given  a  counter- 
clockwise rotary  motion  by  tho  thrusts  of 
the  southwest  squalls  routing  under  the 
rear  portions  of  the  slower  north-north- 
westward-moving masses  of  warmer  air. 
At  a  moderate  height  condensation  took 
placo  in  the  moist,  upthrust  air,  and  as  it 
ascended  at  a  lesser  rate  of  cooling,  due  to 
the  liberation  of  tho  latent  heat  of  con- 
densation, it  probably  was  squeezed  aloft, 
at  an  increased  rate  by  tho  cold  wind  it 
was  probably  encountering.  Under  such 
conditions  intense  vertical  movement  ac- 
companied by  a  rotary  motion  of  6mall 
dimensions  makes  a  tornado.'  " 
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here  is  a  charm — a  distinctiveness  in  the 
appearance  of  Harrison  equipped  cars,  dis- 
cernible at  a  glance.  But  it  is  not  alone 
external  grace  that  distinguishes  such  cars. 
Appearance  here  is  but  an  assurance  of 
high  grade  performance,  for  motor  efficiency 
winter  and  summer  is  definitely  increased 
by  the  dependability  of  Harrison  Radiators. 

How  well  this  is  recognized  by  leading 
motor  car  manufacturers  is  indicated  by 
the  increasing  number  of  quality  cars 
being  equipped  each  year  with  Harrison 
Radiators.  The  Harrison  automatic 
shutter-controlled  radiator  is  a  feature 
of  all  Lafayette  Cars. 

Harrison    Radiator    Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
General   Sales  Offices:    Detroit,  Michigan 


Shutter- 
Controlled 
Hexagon 


Radiators 
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S/ze  5^j5  "Jrt  better 
77wra  a  Mustard  blaster" 

Many  is  the  time  that  Grandma  mixed  a  mustard 
plaster  in  days  gone  by.  For  well  she  knew  the 
virtues  of  this  old-fashioned  remedy.  But  now 
she  relies  on  Musterole. 

No  fuss  or  bother,  no  stinging,  messy  plaster.  Just 
a  clean  white  ointment  which  is  always  ready  to  use. 

For  coughs,  colds,  aching  muscles  and  twinging 
joints,  there  is  nothing  quite  like  Musterole.  Rub 
a  little  on  the  aching  or  congested  spot.  It  pene- 
trates way  down  under  the  skin  and  generates  a 
peculiar  heat  w  hich  soon  dissipates  congestion,  and 
sends  the  pain  away. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  Keep  a  jar  on  the 
bathroom  shelf,  where  it  is  always  handy  in  case  of 
colds  or  other  minor  ills.  For  children  as  well  as 
for  older  folks.  At  all  drug  stores,  35c  and  65c  jars. 
Hospital  size  $3.00. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


There  was  also  a  noteworthy  ■"brood"  of 
tornadoes  in  the  South  during  the  month 
following  this.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  formation  were  somewhat 
different.  In  this  ease  there  was  a  long. 
oval-shaped,  low-pressure  area  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  storms  occurred  in  the  morning 
at  a  time  when  the  line  of  wind-con- 
vergence was  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  line  of  tornado  formation. 
Therefore,  it  can  not  be  said,  as  in  the 
previous  ease,  that  the  mechanical  effect 
of  the  wind-shift  line  was  operative.  There 
is  another  striking  feature:  All  of  these 
whirls  were  formed  along  a  north-south  line 
which  lay  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi-Alabama  line 

"The  significant  facts  are:  (1)  that  these 
tornadoes  formed  on  a  nearly  north-south 
line,  and  (2)  that  they  formed  at  almost 
equal  intervals  of  time  and  distance.  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  these  forma- 
tions resulted  when  an  overrunning  layer  of 
cold  air  arrived  over  a  given  place,  where 
other  conditions  were  favorable,  increasing 
the  vertical  temperature  gradient  to  such 
a  degree  that  there  was  immediate  and 
intense  convection.  That  this  advancing 
front  was  probably  coming  from  the 
northwest  is  shown  by  joining  the  posi- 
tions of  the  tornadoes  at  any  given  time. 
The  resulting  line  is  normal  to  the  wind 
direction  supposed  to  exist  aloft 

"No  account  of  tornadoes  is  complete 
without  the  recital  of  some  of  the  many 
'freaks'  which  such  storms  are  wont  to 
perform.  The  removal  of  feathers  from 
chickens,  the  complete  destruction  of 
houses,  the  clean  sweeping  through  deep 
forests,  and  the  carrying  of  objects  great 
distances,  are  examples  frequently  re- 
counted. Of  the  many  curious  pranks  of 
these  storms,  however,  there  are  some 
which  are  worthy  of  mention.  Here  are 
some  excerpts  from  the  numerous  accounts 
in  the  article  cited  above: 

"An  automobile  locked  in  a  garage  was 
undamaged,  altho  the  garage  was  blown 
to  splinters. 

"Half  a  dozen  glass  jars  of  fruit  were 
carried  one  hundred  yards  by  the  winds  and 
not  damaged.     (Bay  Springs,  Miss.) 

"A  car-load  of  stone  was  whipt  about 
like  a  feather,  and  trees,  one  especially 
large  oak,  were  twisted  from  the  roots  as  if 
they    had    been    bits   of    wire.      (Florence, 

A  In.) 

"There  seemed  to  be  two  puffs  of  wind; 
One  carried  things  toward  the  west.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  everything 
came  back.  I  tried  to  keep  my  family 
down  on  the  floor.     One  of  my  boys  blew 

out   of  the  house;    then  blew  back.  .  .  . 
(From  report  of  ./.  /'.  Sanderson,  Newhurg, 

Ma.) 

"[The  tornado]  swept  rapidly  across  the 
cove,  .  .  .  as  it  neared  the  mountain  range 
and  wenl  over  it,  leaving  a  path  clear  of 
any  standing  timber,  houses,  or  fences.  In 
going  over  the  path  of  the  storm  the  next 
day  .  .  .  cedar-tries,  with  trunks  sixteen 
inches  through  [were  found]  lying  on  the 
upper  benches  of  the  mountain,  that  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots  down  in  the 
\  alley  and  brought  up  bodily  and  deposited 
among  the  big  limber  on  top  of  the  range. 
.    .    .    '  l'if  tiim.-li  r  Olcnl.  II  niitri  Hit  .  A  In.  i 
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"  ...  A  mule  was  hurled  one  hun- 
dred feet  against  a  tree-stump,  its  body 
pierced  by  a  two  by  four  scantling;  a  horse 
was  carried  several  hundred  feet  into  a 
patch  of  wood,  where  it  was  found  the  fol- 
lowing morning  apparently  unhurt;  a 
steel  range  from  the  Preston  home  was 
found  three  miles  away  in  a  wheat-field; 
harrows,  plows,  and  other  agricultural 
implements  were  scattered  over  the  fields 
for  miles  around;  a  sewing-machine  was 
found  hanging  from  a  tree  limb.  .  .  . 
(Occurred  in  the  tornado  of  Aptil  12,  in 
Union  County,  North  Carolina,  according 
to  Mr.  G.  S.  Lindgrcn.) ' 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  twenty-one 
or  more  tornadoes  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  United  States  this  spring 
have  been  terribly  destructive  of  life  and 
property.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tor- 
nadoes of  March  28  killed  163,  injured 
several  hundred,  and  destroyed  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  Those  of 
April  20  were  even  more  destructive  of  life, 
there  being  229  deaths  reported  and  over 
700  injured,  with  a  property  loss  also  ex- 
tending into  the  millions.  This  most  de- 
structive of  storms  is  so  extremely  local  that 
even  tho  there  may  be  a  wind  speed  of 
between  two  and  five  hundred  miles  per 
hour  in  the  funnel-cloud,  this  speed  falls 
off  so  rapidly  with  distance  from  the  center 
that  the  wind  may  not  even  be  of  de- 
structive violence  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Owing  to  this  extreme  localization, 
the  tornado  can  not  be  accurately  fore- 
cast; and  if  it  could,  it  is  so  violent  that  no 
precautions  could  be  taken  except  these 
already  observed  in  localities  where  it 
frequently  occurs — namely,  keeping  in 
readiness  the  storm-cave." 


HAS  THE  WORLD   ENOUGH  TO  EAT? 

WHILE  famine  is  killing  its  thousands 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  this  condition  is 
abnormal  and  can  be  tided  over  by  timely 
and  temporary  relief,  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  has  enough  to  eat  and  is  likely  to  have 
it  for  some  time  to  come — this,  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  conclusion  of  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago).  If  any  are 
starving,  it  is  due  to  unequal  distribution 
by  which  some  have  too  much  and  others 
too  little.  Dismal  forebodings  of  universal 
famine  have  been  familiar  to  scientific  men 
and  political  economists  for  many*  years, 
but  they  have  not  been  justified  to  the 
event.  There  is  suffering  in  many  places,' 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  last  long,  and  there 
will  be  food-production  "as  usual"  in 
Europe,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  harvest  of 
1921.  Recent  students  of  our  own  situa- 
tion, quoted  by  the  writer,  believe  that 
long  before  our  population  is  doubled  we 
shall  have  to  begin  importing  food  for  our 
own  use.  But  is  our  population  likely  to 
double?  At  any  rate,  we  are  warned,  it  is 
well  to  look  carefully  to  our  nutritive 
standbys,  which  are,  according  to  the 
writer,  wheat,  the  hog,  and  the  dairy  cow. 
To  increase  or  improve  our  food  supply,  he 
thinks  we  had  better  concentrate  on  these. 
He  writes: 

"Population  and  food  supply  are  indis- 
soluble linked  together.  Will  there  be 
enough  or  will  there  be  a  famine?  In  view 
of  Ilie  increase  of  population,  il  has  been  a 


Why  You  Can 
Bake  Bread  and 
Pies  in  a  Fireless 
Cookstove 

Fireless  cooking  is  no  longer 
limited  to  boiling  and  stew- 
ing. You  can  bake  and 
roast  foods  in  Toledo  Fire- 
less Cookstoves  just  as  you 
would  in  your  kitchen  range. 
The  secret  of  such  marvelous 
results  is  found  in  patented 
construction  features  exclu- 
sive with  these  fireless  cookstoves. 

Foremost  of  these  features  is  the 
triple  seal  top,  with  the  famous 
Water  Seal,  a  U-shaped  groove  in 
the  top  of  the  aluminum  compart- 
ment lining,  which,  water-filled,  is 
a  final  seal  against  heat  leakage 
around  the  cover.  The 
locked-in  heat  is  intense 
enough  for 
any  kind  of 
rapid  cooking. 


Look  for  this  Triple  Seal 

"*op    and    the    Famous 

Water  Scal.Groove 


Radiator — thermometer  and  cook- 
ing tables   regulate  the  heat 
for    everything    cooked.      /Z^- 
Burning    and  under-cooking  f 
are  impossible.  \\ 


In  addition,  the  extra- 
heavy  insulation  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  heat 
through  compartment 
walls;  and  the  Auto- 
matic Pressure  Regula- 
tor allows 
the  surplus 
steam  to  es- 
ca  p  e  and 
permits  the 
perfect  bak- 
ing and  browning  for 
which  Toledo  Fireless 
Cookstoves  are  noted. 


No  pre-heating  necessary 

Only  because  of  these  heat- 
conserving  features  can  you, 
without  pre-heating  foods,  bake 
biscuits  in  fifteen  minutes,  pies 
in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  turn 
out  perfectly  brown  loaves  of  bread 
in  an  hour;  or  a  roast  chicken,  ten- 
der, juicy,  deli- 
cious in  an  hour 
and  a  half — and 
only  in  Toledo  Fire- 
less Cookstoves  will 
you  find  these 
features,  to  insure 
a  perfection  in 
fireless  cooking  is 
otherwise  impos- 
sible. Look  for 
them  when  you 
buy  a  fireless 
cookstove. 


FREE   BOOK! 

Your  dealer  will  show 
you  Toledos:  or  we  will 
send  you  "Delicious  Fire- 
less Cooked  Dishes,"  a 
fireless  cooking  demon- 
stration booklet,  with 
photographs  in  color, 
and  many  recipes. 
Address,  Department  22. 


Ideal  Model 

Solid  oak,  cabinet-built  case,  specially  vulcani:ed 


Domestic  Science  Model 

Steel  cabinet,  with  handsome  enamel  finish 


The  Toledo  Cooker  Co. 


TOLEDO 


OHIO 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


p\URAND  Steel 
*-^  Lockers  show 
their  superiority  of  de- 
sign in  their  simplicity 
of  construction. 

This  kind  of  simplicity  is 
the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  experiment. 

It  not  only  means  hand- 
somer appearance  and 
greater  cleanliness,  but 
greatly  increased  strength, 
rigidity  and  durability. 

We  also  make  Steel  Racks,  Bins  and 
Shelving.      Catalogues   on  request. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  bank  BIdg.        505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


TasgoH 

When    you    use    a 
wrench — use  Tasgon 

DlSSOLVES~TU5t.  A  few  drops 
wjj^instantly  loosen  the  rusti- 
est nu£  bolt  or  coupling. 
No  cnpping'or  outing.  No  injury  to 
any  fajrt  it  tokcnm  A  labor-saving 
neces*y('Tn\factc*ries>  shops,  mines, 
garag^    vtltterf  y^r-machinery^  used. 


A    wond 
automobil 
•tops  Kiuea 
and  hingei. 

Tattcon  — 
cornel   in 
can*.      Sold 
•upply  alorca 


■    aroualfl    motor  i>oat*, 
nek*       '"''  .bon — 


sea  — 
■lion 

obile 
•upply  More*.  It  vW  dealer  can  hut  supply 
you.  aend  ut  $1.00  ^nd  wo,  will  forward  a 
nozzle-lop  pint  can  prepaid. 


Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street     -     Boston,  Mass. 

(  Mode  bu  Sarruael  Cabot.  Inc.  ) 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


Favorite  pastime  For  scientists  to  calculate 
the  possibilities  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
future  and  to  venture  prophecies  involving 
the  prospeol  of  impending  failures.  In  his 
presidential  address  in  1898  before  the 
British  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  sir  William  Crookes  affirmed  thai 
England  and  all  civilized  nations  stand  in 
deadly  peril  of  not  having  enough  to  eat. 

The  shortage  has  not  appeared  in  the  ex- 
pected time  and  order  because  this  eminent 
scientist  did  not  adequately  lake  into  ac- 
count the  possibilities  of  increased  acreage 
of  cereal  grains,  greater  productivity,  and 
changes  in  the  food  supply. 

"The  world-war  has  decreased  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  and  producers,  and  has 
'brought  the  wolf  of  hunger  to  the  doors  of 
millions  of  people.'  Yet  the  menace  of 
famine  is  gradually  being  dispelled,  so  that 
Sir  Henry  Kew.  whose  long  experience  on 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
entitles  his  opinions  to  respectful  considera- 
tion, declared,  in  his  book  on  'Food  Sup- 
plies in  Peace  and  War.'  published  last  year, 
that,  'given  settled  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, food  production  in  Europe  as  a 
whole  may  be  expected  to  be  restored  to  its 
prewar  level  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 

years,  or,  say.  alter  the  harvest  of  1921.' 
The  pressure  of  economic  necessity,  com- 
bined with  the  suggestions  of  agricultural 
sciences  are  more  than  likely  to  keep  away 
direst  want  from  the  great  majority,  even 
tho  limited  areas  may  suffer  severely  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  local,  geographic,  or 
political  conditions. 

"What  about  ourselves  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic'.'  During  the  great  struggle  just 
closed  we  gave  thought  to  the  needs  of 
European  brethren  in  ways  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  filling  of  empty  stomachs  as 
well  as  the  conservation  of  ethical  principles. 
Our  own  future  now  demands  some  consid- 
eration. Pearl  and  Reed,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biometry  and  vital  statistics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  have  estimated, 
by  methods  which  only  an  expert  statisti- 
cian may  be  expected  to  understand,  that 
the  maximum  population  which  continental 
United  States,  as  now  arealy  limited,  will 
ever  have  will  be  roughly  twice  the  present 
population.  This  would  represent  about 
sixty-six  persons  for  each  square  mile  of 
land  area,  a  density  of  population  far  smaller 
than  that  of  such  countries  as  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  several  hundred  per- 
sons in  tho  same  unit  of  area.  Altho  they 
are  economically  self-supporting,  they  do 
not  produce  the  means  of  subsistence 
directly.  On  the  basis  of  our  present  food 
habits,  which  in  turn  are  essentially  depen- 
dent on  physiologic  requirements,  a  popu- 
lation of  twice  our  size  would  require  about 
250,000,000,000,000  calories  per  annum." 

What  is  the  outlook?  According  to 
Pearl,  the  United  States,  between  191]  and 
1918,  produced  in  the  form  of  human  food, 
only  137,163,606,000,000  calories  per  year. 
Unless  our  food  habits  change,  and  a  man 
is  able  to  do  with  less  than  three  thousand 
calories  a  day,  or  unless  our  agricultural 
production    increases,   il    will   be   necessary, 

when  the  maximum  population  is  reached, 
to  import  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the 
necessary  calories.     To  quote  again: 

"Il  seems  improbable  that  the  popula- 
tion will  go  on  increasing  at  any  very  rapid 


rate  after  such  a  condition  is  reached. 
Meanwhile,  the  menace  of  famine  does  not 
appear  as  distressing  as  the  pessimists 
wotdd  have  us  see  it.  However,  before 
the  pinch  comes  it  may  be  well  to  realize 
what  are  the  foremost  sources  of  our  nutri- 
tion. Wheat  occupies  the  outstanding  po- 
sition; next  to  it  comes  the  hog;  the  dairy 
cow  is  third.  The  wheat  crop,  the  hog,  and 
the  cow  together  comprise  our  great  reser- 
voir of  human  nutrients.  Together  they 
produce  62  per  cent,  of  all  the  protein  and 
carbohydrate  used  as  human  food,  69  per 
cent,  of  all  tho  fat,  and  65  per  cent,  of  all 
the  calories.  Hence,  as  Pearl  has  pointed 
out,  any  campaign  for  increased  food  pro- 
duction, to  be  really  effective  in  a  nutri- 
tional sense,  must  be  concentrated  on  a 
very  few  of  the  great  staples.  It  would  bo 
an  economic  mistake  to  overemphasize 
the  calorific  value  of  the  dozens  of  other 
foods  that  enter  into  the  dietary  of  Ameri- 
cans, even  tho  they  take  a  significant 
physiologic  part." 


DISAGREEING  WITH   UNCLE  SAM 

THAT  Uncle  Sam's  experts  occasionally 
reach  conclusions  without  duo  consid- 
eration is  charged  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  American  Machinist  (Now  York). 
"Superficial  and  unreliable"  are  the  mild- 
est terms  applied  by  this  critic  to  tho 
Public  Health  Service's  Bulletin  No.  106, 
a  study  of  which  has  lately  been  made  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
an  organization  representing  twenty-nine 
large  industrial  organizations.     We  read: 

"The  Public  Health  Service  bulletin  pur- 
ported to  be  an  authoritative  study  of  tho 
comparative  results  obtained  in  an  indus- 
trial plant  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  in 
one  where  the  ten-hour  day  was  the  stand- 
ard, the  conclusion  reached  in  the  Govern- 
ment report  being  that  'a  comparison  of  the 
eight-hour  and  ten-hour  systems  leads  to 
tho  conclusion  that  the  eight-hour  system 
is  the  more  efficient.'  Specifically  the 
report  states: 

"'(1)  The  outstanding  featuro  of  tho 
eight-hour  system  is  steady  maintenance 
of  output ;  (2)  under  the  eight-hour  system 
work  with  almost  full  power  begins  and 
ends  approximately  on  schedulo  and  lost 
time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  (.'})  under 
the  ten-hour  system  artificial  limitation  of 
output  is  widely  prevalent.  Under  the 
eight-hour  system  output  varies  moro 
nearly  according  to  individual  capacity.' 

"When  submitted  to  the  acid  test  of  fact 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  it  was  shown  that  'tho  two  plants 
from  which  the  data  were  obtained  are  not 
fairly  comparable  and  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence is  too  small  to  justify  comprehensive 
conclusions.' 

"The  Government  bulletin  compared  a 
thoroughly  established  and  highly  efficient 
manufactory  of  automobiles,  running  on  an 
eight-hour  schedule,  with  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing munition  plant  operating  with  a  hastily 
recruited  labor  force.  Tho  eight-hour 
plant  was  slightly  reducing  its  labor  force 
during  the  year  under  investigation,  whilo 
the  ten-hour  plant  had  more;  than  doubled 
its  force.  The  number  of  women  in  tho 
eight-hour  plant  was  only  about  1  per  cent, 
of  (lie  entires  force,  while  in  the  ten-hour 
plant  it  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and 
the    operations    studied    at.    tins    cighl-hour 

plant  were  the  characteristic  processes  of 

an  automobile  factory,   1o  which   the   per- 
sonnel were  thoroughly  accustomed,  while 
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Pulling  Power  of 

PIERCE .  ARROW 
2-ton,  3!-ton,  5-ton 
Dual  Valve  Trucks 

Dual  Valves  produce  much  greater 
power,  surprising  economy  of  oper- 
ation and  surpassing  performance* 

Increased  valve  area  facilitates  intake  and 
exhaust  of  gas.  Double  ignition  assures 
complete  combustion  —  delivering  the 
full  explosive  power,  saving  gasoline 
and  increasing  efficiency* 

Other  advantages  produced,  without  sac- 
rifice of  durability,  long  life  or  contin- 
uous operation,  include  accessibility  to 
quick  repairs  and  easy  operation  —  both 
saving  time   and   reducing  labor  costs. 


JQ  of  the  FIRST  FIFTY 
T*0  trucks  still  running 
after  9  years'  service. 


At 


leice 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciate* 
less,  commands  a  higher 
resale  price. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


UJ 
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The  Call  for  Endurance 


In    those  hours    of    business 

when  the  need  tor  -  great' 

est — when  nerves  should  be 

dv.  and  wits  .dert — how  do 

you  respond? 

QuK'k  fatigue,  difficult  concen 
tration,  or  (rayed  nerves  may  be 
due  to  infection  by  Pyorrhea 
ns.  If  you  are  nearing  forty, 
and  feel  unfit,  be  suspicious  of 
your  gums  and  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  is  an  infection  of  the 
mouth,  but  its  germs  invade  the 
body  and  deplete  vitality. 

!'■  rrhe.i  begin-  with  tender 
and  bleeding  gums.  Then  the 
gums  recede,  the  teeth  decav  and 
loosen,  or  must  be  extracted  to 
rid  the  system  of  the  Pyorrhea 

■ns  which  breed  about  them. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
Pyorrhea.       If    you 
value  your  health,    you   cannot 
afford  to  have  Pyorrh 

So  visit  your  denti-t  often  for 
tooth    and  gum   inspection    and 


start   using    Forhan's   For   the 
Gums  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary  den- 
tifrices will  not  do  this.  Forhan's- 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and  healthy, 
the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  tit 
the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan-coated  brush — gently 
at  first  until  the  gums  harden,  then 
more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are 
very  tender,  massage  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrink- 
age has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's 
according  to  directions  and  consult 
a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

J5<  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,NewYork 

Forhan's  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


the  operations  studied  at  the  ten-hour  plant 
were  the  novel  ones  of  making;  brass  fuses 
for  shells. 

"The  report  of  the  National  Conference 
Board  points  out  that  'the  official  sanction 
behind  the  publication  of  these  conclusions 
gives  them  a  special  prestige  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,'  and  adds: 

"If  is  always  against  public  interest  for 
unwarranted  and  unscientific  statements 
relating  to  any  important  problem  to  be 
given  publicity,  whatever  the  source  may 
be.  In  these  days  of  industrial  unrest  it  is 
especially  unfortunate  if  that  source  is  an 
agency  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the 
condemnation  thai  can  justly  be  leveled 
against  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  106.' 

"This  indictmenl  is  all  the  more  effective 
from  the  fact  that  the  Conference  Board 
some  months  ago  issued  a  study  of  its  own 
on  this  subject  with  the  statement  that  the 
facts  reported  were1  not  conclusive  as  to  in- 
dustry. The  number  of  working  hours 
which  economy,  efficiency,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  worker  meet  to  mutual  advantage 
can  not  he  arrived  at  from  the  experience 
<»!'  a  single  factory  or  a  single  industry. 
Each  plant  usually  must  discover  for  itself. 
The  employees  of  a  Western  factory  re- 
cently proved  to  their  employers,  in  a  test, 
lasting  six  months,  that  they  could  do  as 
much  in  nine  hours  as  in  ten.  The  em- 
ployers gladly  Lowered  the  hours.  This  is 
the  practical  and  safe  way." 


HUMAN  TROPISMS 

T  ~\  7"IIEN  a  plant  sends  its  shoot  upward 
*  »  and  its  root  downward;  when  a  moth 
flies  toward  the  light — they  are  exhibiting 
what  the  biologists  call  tropisms.  They 
are  reacting  to  certain  physical  influences 
as  surely  as  when  they  fall  to  the  ground 
under  the  influence  of  gravity.  An  editorial 
writer  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering (New  York)  pictures  such  organ- 
isms as  under  the  illusion  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, and  he  wonders  whether  human 
beings,  too,  when  doing  something  for  a, 
fancied  reason  that  seems  to  (hem  logical, 
are  not  also  hurried  along  by  influences  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  brain  action. 
Men  and  women,  he  thinks,  have  their 
tropisms  as  well  as  insects,  fish,  or  plants. 
Pure  constructive  thought  is  rare.  Says 
the  editor: 

"Dr.  Jacques   Loch,  of  the   Rockefeller 

Instil  iite,  has  made  many  and  profound 
studies  of  tropisms,  and  published  several 
books  on  the  subject.  A  Iropism  is  a  non- 
volitional  act.  Perhaps  we  can  best  ex- 
plain il  in  the  example  of  a  species  of  fish 
with  which  Dr.  Loeh  was  at  one  time 
experimenting.  The  fish  were  heliotropic 
thai    is,    I  he   presence  of   lighl    in   a   dark 

place  compelled  them   to  turn  toward  if. 

Thus  if  such  fish  are  placed  in  a,  globe  and 
if  the  globe  be  taken  to  a,  dark  room  into 
which  a  lighted  candle  or  other  light  is 
brought  they  will  forsake  everything  and 
keep  I  heir  noses  presf  againsl  the  side  of 
fhc  globe  nearest  the  light.  Mov«  flic 
light  and  all  the  fish  will  move  to  face  jt, 
and  stay  righl  there  as  long  as  fhc  lighl 
docs;  stay  there  until  they  float,  belly  up, 
on  the  surface  with  the  life  gone  out  of 
then).      Disagreements,  the  search  for  food, 
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love-making,  and  all  the  other  joys  and 
sorrows  of  fish  fife  are  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned against  what  seems  a  grand  passion 
of  curiosity.  Take  the  light  away  or  make 
the  whole  room  generally  light  again  and 
the  fish  will  swim  about  as  before  just  as 
tho  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 
"But  if,  while  they  are  engaged  in  what 
seems  like  pop-eyed  and  perpetual  wonder 
at  the  burning  candle,  we  secretly  lead  into 
the  water  in  which  they  swim  a  tube  con- 
ducting carbon  dioxid,  we  shall  soon  meet 
an  amazing  phenomenon.  As  the  satura- 
tion of  the  water  with  C02  reaches  a  given 
point  the  apparent  curiosity  of  the  fish 
ceases,  and  one  by  one  they  give  up  their 
posts  of  observation  and  swim  around  and 
back  and  forth  with  no  more  reference  to 
the  burning  candle  or  the  single  bright  light 
than  a  society  goldfish.  The  little  extra 
carbonic  acid  made  them  just  like  others. 
The  phenomenon  is  an  instructive  example 
of  photochemistry,  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  theory  of  mass  action  in  life." 

Now  suppose,  the  writer  says,  that  these 
fish  were  people  and  could  talk.  And  sup- 
pose we  shoidd  ask  the  biggest  one  why  he 
looked  at  the  candle.     He  goes  on: 

"'Why,'  he  would  reply,  'I  observed  a 
new  element  in  our  world,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  leave  my  post  until  I 
learned  what  it  was,  or  at  least  what  it 
would  do.  "Here,"  I  said,  "is  danger,  and 
only  death  itself  can  drag  me  from  my  vigil 
until  I  know  what  it  signifies!"' 

"Then  we  might  ask  him  why  he  quit 
looking  at  it  and  gave  up  his  quest.  In 
reply  he  would  declare  that  he  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  light  was 
not  dangerous;  that  it  was  a  thing  that 
did  not  concern  the  life  of  the  colony. 
At  this  point  he  dismissed  the  subject  from 
his  mind  and  went  about  his  business.  Or 
he  might  offer  any  other  reason  ex  post  facto. 
An  intimation  as  to  the  influence  of  carbon 
dioxid  upon  his  opinions  would  offend  him. 
He  would  want  us  to  understand  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  that  he  was  a  fish 
of  character,  and  not  to  be  swayed  in  his 
opinions  by  carbon  dioxid  or  anything  else. 
If  we  were  to  ask  him  why  the  other  fish 
also  began  to  swim  about  freely  at  the  same 
time  as  he,  he  would  distend  his  chest  and 
inform  us  with  a  dignified  swish  of  his  tail 
that  he  was  probably  not  wholly  without 
influence  among  his  neighbors.  Other  fish 
would  claim  similar  originality,  fishy  books 
would  be  written  on  the  claims  of  the  vari- 
ous leaders  who  brought  the  community 
back  to  'normalcy,'  and  the  history  of  the 
great  light  disturbance  would  become  a 
subject  of  academic  dispute  and  later  a 
standard  means  of  training  the  minds  of 
young  fish. 

"Now  we're  like  that;  very  like  it.  For 
the  past  few  years  this  country  has  been 
very  prosperous  and  money  has  been  easy 
to  make.  Thinking  has  hardly  been  neces- 
sary. We  know  of  a  young  engineer  who 
knew  his  business  moderately  well,  but 
found  it  more  profitable  to  work  as  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter.  Work  has  been  very 
well  paid.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons —  men  being  scarce  —  have  conse- 
quently declared  that  labor  is  the  true 
source  of  all  wealth;  and  there  are  tons  of 
so-called  literature  to  prove  it.  This 
means  that,  given  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a 
cart,  the  cart  and  ils  earnings  belong  to 
the  horse. 

"Gradually  conditions  are  changing. 
The  impossible  has  happened.  American 
dollars  have  become  so  precious  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  money  that  the  for- 
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Electric  Grill 
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Casserole  Disl 
No.  1945,  $8.50 
Others,  $6.50  to  $11.50 


Reversible 

Toaster 
V  f        No.  1215 
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Electric  Pot 

Percolator  11893 

Price  $19.50 


Pie  Plate  No.  1668 
Price  $4.00 
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Percolator,  No.  9193 
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Cook  with  Electricity 


c]_/lT  the  Electrical  Show  in  New 
York  recently,  none  of  the  house- 
hold electrical  devices  received 
more  enthusiastic  comment  than 
did  the  Manning- Bowman.  Espe- 
cially was  the  Manning- Bowman 
grill  admired. 

Until  you've  used  a  Manning- 
Bowman  grill,  you  can't  appreci- 
ate fully  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  cooking  with  electricity. 
Breakfast  or  supper  can  be  pre- 
pared right  at  the  table,  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  The  Manning-Bow- 
man grill  cooks  several  things  at 
one  time.  Use  it  for  frying,  boil- 
ing, broiling,  stewing,  baking  or 
toasting.  The  pans  fit  close  to  the 
coils  so  no  heat  is  wasted. 

Other  Manning-Bowman  devices 
are  the  electric  iron,  percolators 
for  use  with  electricity,  gas  or 
coal  ranges,  electric  heating  pads, 
casseroles,  chafing  dishes,  etc. 

The  famous  Hotakold  line  of 
vacuum  bottles,  carafes,  jugs  and 
ice-cream  jars  is  manufactured  by 
Manning- Bowman  too. 

Go  over  your  Christmas  list. 
Some  of  the  Manning-Bowman  de- 
vices will  fit  in  mighty  nicely. 
They  are  sensible,  very  attractive 
and  make  most  acceptable  and 
useful  gifts.  For  sale  at  electric 
shops,  department  and  hardware 
stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops. 
Write  us  for  further  information 
and  Booklet  E-ll. 

MANNING,    BOWMAN    &    CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table 
Appointments  in  Nickel  Plate,  Sil- 
ver   Plate,    Copper    and    Aluminum. 
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Electric  Heating  Pad 

No.  682 

Price  $12.00 
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Save  Money 
When  You  Build 

YOUR    home  of  Na  tco 
Hollow  Tile  will  cost  less 
than   brick  01  concrete 
and    practically    the   same  as 
the   K>t   frame    c<  nstruction 
with   its  continual  repair   ex- 
cise and  constant  tire  risk. 
S  ou  can  heat  it  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  with   10  per   cent 
5S  coal  than  when  built  of 
other  materials. 
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It  Would  Be 
Absurd 

to  attempt  to  make  one 
rule  fit  all  cases. 

The  principle  which  directs 
the  mounting  of  a  ship 
b|arometer  in  a  gimbal- 
joint,  would  hardly  be 
applied  to  a  pyramid. 

STABILITY  u  B  relative  term. 
There  is  no  single  definition, 
applicable  to  all  instances. 

Departing  from  past  trodden 
paths, our  experts  have  developed 
new,  sane,  correct  theories  for 
foundation  construction. 

Full  announcement  in  engineer- 
ing journal  ember. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


II  itni'in   Building 
Philadelphia 


V.  S.  A. 
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eigner  refuses  to  buy  of  us.  Ton  dollars 
a  day  and  bankers"  hours — which  arc  the 
hours  banks  are  open  rather  than  the  hours 
bankers  work — are  still  standards  of  pay- 
ment for  certain  kinds  of  labor,  but  the 
jobs  are  getting  scarce.  Labor  is  beginning 
to  underbid,  and  while  wo  insist  that  labor 
is  not  a  commodity  and  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  works  in  an  organization 
is  part  of  its  human  staff,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  little  competition  is  a  wholesome 
thing.  There  are  limits  to  the  earning 
power  of  a  husky  shoulder  carrying  a  hod, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  earning 
power  of  thinking.  Tropisms  are  less  val- 
uable- than  thoughts. 

"Now  if  our  good  dollars  have  got  to  be 
so  valuable  that  the  poor  foreigner  can't  use 
them,  then  we  must  do  something  besides 
strut  about  and  explain  our  glory  and  our 
might  and  our  wisdom  in  making  our  dol- 
lars so  valuable.  When  we  do  that  we  are 
merely  displaying  tropisms.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  some  thinking,  some  real  thinking, 
to  get  a  line  on  the  causes  and  to  plan  out 
a  line  of  conduct  that  will  be  wise  instead 
of  foolish;  intelligent  instead  of  smart.  A 
lit  lie  season  of  meditation  will  do  the  best 
of  us  no  harm.  Then  we  may  look  in- 
wardly ami  consider  how  much  of  what  we 
think  is  mere  tropism;  conclusions  reached 
because  of  influence,  weather,  situation, 
liking,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  how  much  of  our  thinking  is  pure 
constructive  thought.  When  hard  times 
I lireateu  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  ahead 
by  repeating  old  saws  or  by  exercise  of 
mere  tropisms."' 


STANDING   IN   A   RAINBOW 

MAY  one  stand  in  a  rainbow?  Those 
who  in  childhood  have  tried  to  reach 
one,  in  order  to  find  the  traditional  pot  of 
gold  buried  under  the  end,  have  met  with 
no  success.  And  there  is,  in  fact,  no  way 
in  which  one  may  see  a  real  rainbow  except 
at  a  considerable  distance,  tho  a  "dew- 
bow"  may  occasionally  bo  seen  on  the 
grass  at  one's  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  inter- 
esting to  find  that  Henry  Thoreau  asserts 
in  his  book,  "  Wa  lden,"  that  he  once  "stood 
in  the  very  abutment  of  a  rainbow's  arch." 
John  Burroughs,  tho  veteran  naturalist, 
says  rightly  that  this  is  impossible,  and 
yet  he  has  been  overwhelmed  with  letters 
from  persons  who  insist,  that  they  have 
come  into  actual  contact  with  rainbows 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  A  contributor  to 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Socit  i y  of  Canada  (Toronto),  while  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Burroughs,  points  out  a  few 
mistakes  thai  he  himself  has  made  in  the 
discussion.     We  read : 

''The    present,    writer    has    considerable 
affection  I'm- Thoreau  and  very  often  carries 

'Walden'    in    his    traveling- bag   whin   on    a 

holiday.     Recently  on  such  an  occasion  he 

read     the    book     again    and     with    a--    great 

plea  ever.     Thoreau   is  not   an  ac- 

curate -l  udeiit  of  na  I  ure.  and  it  is  nol  for 
the  ciend  in  the  book  that  one  reads  it, 
all  ho     il     -ho.'.  -;    acute    <>bs<  rva  I  ion.       It     is 

■  r    for    i he    whimsical    but    inspiring 

philosophy     found     there;      for    the     wliole- 

•    protest  against   paying  too  high  Col- 


our burdens  of  modern  society;  for  the 
sparkling  epigrams,  and  for  a  certain  mys- 
tical love  and  appreciation  of  nature  and 
all  living  things. 

"The  particular  passage  which  caused 
the  discussion  is  in  'Walden,'  in  the  chap- 
ter entitled  'Baker  Farm,'  and  is  as  follows: 
"Once  it  chanced  that  I  stood  in  tho 
very  abutment  of  a  rainbow's  arch  which 
Idled  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
tinging  the  grass  and  leaves  around,  and 
dazzling  me  as  if  I  looked  through  colored 
crystal.  It  was  a  lake  of  rainbow  light, 
in  which,  for  a  short  while,  1  lived  like  a 
dolphin.  If  it  had  lasted  longer  it  might 
have  tinged  my  employments  and  life.' 

"Mr.  Burroughs  asserted  that  the  ex- 
perience described  was  impossible,  that 
one  can  not  stand  within  the  rainbow. 
Forthwith  many  people  related  how  they 
had  driven  automobiles  through  the  arch 
and  had  taken  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  it. 
Air.  Burroughs  remarks  that  nearly  all  the 
incidents  described  by  his  correspondents 
occurred  at  some  rather  distant  time  and 
many  significant  details  were  entirely 
omitted,  lie  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his 
contention  that  Thoreau  could  not  do  what 
he  says  he  did.  No  one  can  possibly  touch 
the  rainbow  which  he  himself  sees.  If  one 
stands  with  his  back  toward  the  sun  the 
bow  will  be  seen  directly  before  him. 
If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
pass  through  the  observer's  head  and  then 
be  continued,  it  will  pass  through  the  center 
of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  is  a  part. 
Further,  if  another  straight  line  be  drawn 
from  the  observer's  eye  to  a  point  on  the 
primary  (or  inner)  bow,  it  will  make  an 
angle  with  the  other  line  of  about  11 
degrees;  while  a  line  from  the  observer  to 
the  secondary  (or  outer)  bow  will  make  an 
angle  of  about  ~>'2  degrees.  In  other  words, 
the  angular  radii  of  the  two  bows  are 
41  degrees  and  .r)'2  degrees,  respectively. 
If  the  rain-drops  which  produce  the  bow- 
are  beyond  a  tree,  the  bow  may  be  hidden 
by  the  tree;  if  they  are  in  front  of  the  tree, 
the  bow  will  be  seen  before  it.  If  the  ob- 
server moves,  the  bow  must  move  also. 

"But  Mr.  Burroughs  himself  makes  a 
mistake  when  he  attempts  to  give  a 
physical  explanation  of  the  production  of 
the  bow.      He  says: 

"So  simple  and  easy  seems  the  rainbow, 
like  touching  a  button  and  seeing  this 
marvelous  apparition  spring  out!  Yet  it 
puts  the  natural  philosophers  on  their 
mettle  to  explain  if  and  analyze  its  laws. 
Its  physics  and  its  mat  hematics  make  the 
layman's  head  swim.  Rain-drops  have  an 
out  side  a  in  I  an  in  side,  a  convex  and  a  concave 
surface,  and  both  play  their  parts  in  the 
production  of  the  bow.  In  the  primary 
bow  the  rays  fall  on  the  outside  of  the 
drops,  and  I  here  are  two  reflections  and  one 
refraction.  In  the  secondary  bow,  the 
rays  fall  on  the  inside  of  the  drops  and 
suffer  two  reflections  and  two  refractions, 
which  bring  the  colors  in  reverse  order  to 
those  of  the  first.  Then  there  is  polar- 
ization and  there  is  interference  and  there 
are  other  optical  puzzles  connected  with 
I  he  bow.' 

"While  there  are  some  difficulties  met, 
with  in  giving  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  rainbow,  the  positions  of  the  two  bows 
ordinarily  seen  can  be  accounted  for  in  a 
quite  elementary  manner.  A  moment's 
thoughl    will    show   thai    while  there   is  an 

outer  convex  and  an  inner  concave  surface 

to  t  he  drop,  the  sun's  rays  must  always  fall 
upon  the  former  before  they  can  get  wilhin 
the  drop  and  be  able  to  fall  upon  the  inner 
concave  surface.  In  the  production  of  the 
primary  bow  the  rays  are  refracted  into 
the  drop,  then  reflected  on  the;  inner  con- 
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HINGES  serve  Business 


WALK  through  one  of  our  modern  office 
buildings.  Read  the  names  on  the  doors. 
From  one  office  go  forth  the  orders  that  con- 
trol a  railroad.  Across  or  down  the  hall 
heavily  laden  ships  are  routed  to  and  from 
foreign  ports.  In  other  offices  various  and 
sundry  products  of  a  busy  nation  are  guided 
from  the  hands  of  the  makers  through  the 
channels  of  trade.  Sometimes  five,  ten  or 
twenty  huge  and  widely  different  industries 
are  represented  on  a  single  floor — without 
conflict — behind  closed  doors. 

These  doors  are  made  possible  by  hinges. 

Hinges  have  been  serving  man  and  his 
work  for  more  than  thirty  centuries.  Hinge 
usefulness  has  been  universal  throughout  the 
ages. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  new  hinge  was  intro- 
duced.      It    represented    the    effort    of    the 


McKinney  Manufacturing  Company  to  make 
a  good  and  substantial  product.  Today  mil- 
lions of  doors  silently  proclaim  the  success  of 
that  effort.  Today  McKinney  Hinges  set  a 
standard  by  which  all  hinges  may  be  judged. 

In  your  community  there  is  a  hardware 
dealer  who  proudly  sells  McKinney  Hinges 
and  Butts.  When  in  need  of  hinges  for 
building  or  repairs  locate  his  store.  You  will 
find  him  a  good  man  to  deal  with  and  McKin- 
ney Service  a  reward  worth  seeking. 

You  can  get  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts 
to  match  any  architectural  design.  Whether 
for  office  building,  home  interior  or  cupboard 
door  they  combine  true  craftsmanship  with 
practical  everyday  usefulness. 

Remember  the  name  McKinney  when  you 
go  to  buy. 


Also  manufacturers  of  McKinney 
garage  and  farm  building  door- 
hardivare,  furniture  hardware 
and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks 
eliminate  the  need  of  extra  help- 
ers and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


McKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


McKINNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  Western  Office,  State-Lake  Mdg.,  Chicago.    Export  Representation 
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The33est  '"Way  to  Select  a  Phonograph 

There  are  ruiny  good  phonographs  from  which  to  choose.    To 

find  the  one  you  like  the  best  compare  the  leaders 

in  the  following  six  fundamentals: 


1    .TONC , 

Z    IVCRSATIUTYl 
i      OUARANTEt 

4  MOTOR 

5  SIMPLICITY 
l>      AD  VICE 


"\  ^VERSATILITY     fg& 


This  is  Advertisement 
No.  2  of  a  Sene* 


M 


ANY  "sweet  voiced"    instruments 


can  only  play  one  make  of  record 
and  tone  is  worthless  without  repertoire. 
Your  musical  enjoyment  is  limited  to 
a  narrow  list  of  artists  and  selections. 

Make  sure  the  phonograph  you  choose  can 
play  all  records  and  play  them  well.  You 
will  find  that  the  CRESCENT  not  only  plays 
all  records  but  plays  them  at  their  best 
and  without  any  intricate  attachment.  Any 
CRESCENT  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demon- 
strate this  wider  range  of  repertoire  in  direct 
comparison  with  other  instruments. 


PHONOGRAPH 


This  interesting  booklet  describes  how  to  choose 
the  ONE  phonograph  that  you  will  like  best  from 
among  the  many  that  you  might  choose.  Write 
for  a  complimentary  copy.  Address:  Crescent 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  y  White  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Crescent  Talking  Machine  Co.  Inc.  New  York 
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cave  surface  and  then  refracted  out  of  the 

drop,  that  is,  there  arc  two  refractions  and 
one  reflection.  In  the  production  of  the 
secondary,  the  rays  are  refracted  in,  then 
reflected  twice  from  the  inner  surface,  and 
then  refracted  out,  that  is,  there  are  two 
refractions  and  two  reflections. 

"Over  a  level  plain  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  rainbow  circle  can  he  seen,  and 
that  would  be  at  sunrise  or  sunset;  but 
if  the  eye  is  on  an  elevation  it  is  possible 
to  see  a  much  larger  portion.  Standing 
on  the  bow  of  a  steamer,  with  the  sun 
nearly  overhead,  one  can  often  see  almost 
a  complete  circle  produced  by  the  spray 
thrown  up  by  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  The 
most  perfect  bow  seen  by  the  present  writer 
was  at  Niagara  Falls,  when  moving  along 
in  front  of  the  Falls  to  the  'Cave  of  the 
Winds,'  at  about  11  a.m.  on  a  bright  day 
in  June.  The  spray  was  all  about  one  and 
the  bow  was  a  brilliant  complete  circle, 
which  moved  along  over  the  rocks  below 
as  one  went  forward  on  the  wooden  walk. 

"Mr.  Burroughs  also  states  that  the 
rainbow  can  not  be  seen  between  9  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  This  is  only  a  very  rough 
approximation  to  the  truth  for  places  in 
middle  latitudes  and  during  the  summer. 
The  hour  at  which  a  rainbow  can  be  seen 
over  a  level  plain  depends  upon  the  lati- 
t  udv  of  the  place  and  tin*  season  of  the  year. 
A  simple  way  to  state  the  necessary  condi- 
tions is:  if  the  sun  is  more  than  41  degrees 
above  the  horizon  the  primary  bow  can 
not  be  seen;  if  more  than  52  degrees,  the 
secondary  can  not.  Consider  a  person  at 
Toronto,  which  is  in  north  latitude  43 
degrees  40  minutes.  At  the  winter  solstice 
(December  21)  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at 
noon  is  about  23  degrees  and  a  bow  could 
therefore  be  seen  at  that  time  at  any  hour 
during  daylight.  Indeed,  from  October  ti 
until  March  7  the  primary  bow  can  be 
seen  at  any  hour  of  daylight,  while  the 
secondary  bow  can  be  seen  at  all  seasons. 
At  a  place  within  IS  degrees  of  the  pole  the 
primary  bow  can  be  seen  whenever  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  while  near  the 
equator  Mr.  Burroughs's  statement  that 
the  primary  bow  can  not  be  seen  within 
three  hours  of  noon  is  very  nearly  correct." 


HOW  THE    EARTH    LOSES   WATER- 

An  article  entitled  "Are  the  Oceans 
Shrinking'"'  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest  on  September  11,  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  water  of  the  seas  of  the 
earth  is  merely  displaced,  assuming  differ- 
ent chemical  or  physical  relations,  but 
remaining  on  our  globe.  In  a  letter  to 
Tin;  Dh;kst,  Bert  el  O.  Henning,  of 
Chicago,  assorts  that  wo  are  actually 
losing  water  from  this  planet  by  dissocia- 
tion.    He  writes: 

"The  billions  of  polyps  contained  in 
the  sea,  by  anerobic  respiration,  that  is, 
respiration  without  air,  are  taking  up  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  together  with  the 
carbonate  of  calcium  contained  in  sea- 
water  and  forming  that  which  is  familiar 
tons  coral,  [n  forming  this  coral  or  lime- 
stone, water  is  dissociated,  the  hydrogen 
escaping  from  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  protoplasm  of  coral-making  has  con- 
tinued for  ages  down  to  the  present  day. 
Their  existence  is  limited  only  by  temper- 
ature and  the  supply  of  elements  involved 
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in  their  reaction.  At  the  present  age  we 
are  familiar  with  them  in  southern  seas. 
In  ages  past  they  left  evidence  of  their 
formations  on  our  continents,  those  parts 
which  were  formerly  covered  by  seas. 
One  authority  states  that  we  are  losing 
three  inches  of  water  from  the  globe  per 
annum.  This  would  account  for  Professor 
Daly's  estimate  of  a  twenty-foot  drop, 
in  a  period  of  eighty  years.  Whether  this 
estimate  is  too  high  is  left  for  corrobora- 
tive calculation.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that 
the  chemical  reactions  as  stated  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  lowering  of  sea- 
levels.  This  fact  also  emphasizes  another 
condition,  viz.,  the  earth  is  gaining  carbon 
and  losing  hydrogen.  It  opens  up  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the 
earth."         

EXPLOSIVES  AND  PERFUMES 
ARE  COUSINS 

THE  big  noise  and  the  big  smell  are 
nearly  related.  Toluol,  which  when 
nitrated  becomes  "TNT,"  is  also  the  basis 
of  artificial  musk.  Carbolic  acid  is  the 
starting-point  for  both  melinite  and  arti- 
ficial rose-oil.  All  these  things,  and  the 
anilin  dyestuffs  as  well,  are  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts. Burton  T.  Bush,  president  of  the 
Antoine  Chiris  Company,  contributes  to 
The  Nation's  Business  (Washington)  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Powder — from  Face  to 
Gun,"  in  which  he  shows  how  short  is  the 
step  from  synthetic  perfumes  to  most  of 
our  basic  industries.  American  chemists, 
he  says,  are  bridging  the  gap  easily,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Germans,  who  have  made 
false  claims  to  monopoly.  It  is  about  time, 
thinks  Mr.  Bush,  that  Congressional  com- 
mittees learned  that  the  same  chemicals 
that  make  "luxuries"  are  also  necessary  in 
preparing  "necessities,"  and  that  the  line 
drawn  between  these  two  groups  of  im- 
ports is  somewhat  artificial.  Mr.  Bush 
begins  with  a  story  of  a  French  nurse  who 
powdered  her  nose  before  letting  him  into 
the  hospital  ward,  saying,  "I  like  to  look 
my  best  before  my  boys."     He  goes  on: 

"You  have  given  me  another  example 
.  of  the  close  connection  between  face-pow- 
der and  gunpowder,'  I  replied.  She 
seemed  to  expect  some  threadbare  joke 
about  'deadly  weapons'  or  'facing  the 
powder,'  and  I  added:  'Didn't  you  know 
that  the  scent  in  your  powder  is  very  closely 
related  chemically  to  the  high  explosives 
that  have  caused  the  boys  to  be  sent  here? ' 

"On  my  way  out  she  asked  me,  and  I 
told  her,  how  the  artificial  musk  in  the 
face-powder  is  prepared  from  toluene,  the 
same  coal-tar  chemical  from  which  tri- 
nitrotoluol, TNT,  is  manufactured. 

'That  would  be  a  wonderful  story  to 
tell  my  boys  when  they  speak  of  my  per- 
fume.    You    know,'    she    added    quickly, 
they  are  all  crazy  about  nice  smells.' 

"After  a  pause  she  asked,  'Is  there  any 
gunpowder  stuff  in  rose  perfume? ' 

"Well,  there  can  be,'  I  answered;  'one 
of  the  chemicals  that  form  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  perfume  of  the  rose  is  a 
chemical  called  phenyl  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
this  product  is  made  synthetically  from  a 
coal-tar  chemical  called  phenol,  a  chemical 
from  which  picric  acid  is  made.  Picric  acid 
is  the  base  for  the  manufacture  of  the  high 
explosive  called  melinite,  which  played  such 
an  important  part  during  the  first  stages  of 
the  war.' 


AnswertAnswer! 

who  has  the  answer  ? 

As  Mr.  Colton  has  spent  only  thirteen  years  seek- 
ing it,  his  lack  of  knowledge  is,  of  course,  duly 
excusable.  Frankly,  we're  in  the  same  fix,  but 
we  thought  some  of  you  older  chaps  might  help 
us  enlighten  him. 
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(NOTE — The  matter  of  "how  long?'"  is 
one  that's  largely  up  to  you — but  the 
question  of  "why"  is  wholly  up  to  us. 
And  on  that  we  surely  do  know  where  we 
stand:  It's  on  account  of  that  distinctive 
feature  original  with  RUBBERSET 
brushes — that  everlasting  grip  of  hard 
vulcanized  rubber!) 
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^lyOII'ER  and  dependability — Buick  princi- 
Jl  pies — characterize  the  new  Buick  Nineteen 
Twenty  One  Series  in  the  same  measure  as 
they  have  distinguished  Buick  cars  for  two 
decades. 

Added  to  their  recognized  high  service  value, 
the  new  Buick  models  possess  a  distinctive 
beauty.  Their  graceful  lines  and  handsome 
appointments  merit  the  pride  which  early 
buyers  have  expressed,  while  improved  spring 
suspension  and  other  refinements  increase 
riding  comfort. 

Among  professional  men,  the  new  Buick  Large 
Four  Passenger  Coupe  is  especially  popular. 
It  adds  to  the  roominess  and  beauty  of  the 
new  models  the  desirable  advantages  of  the 
closed  car  type. 

Reinforcing  Buick  serviceability  is  Authorized 
Buick  Service,  nation-wide  in  extent. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 

Branches  In  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


WHEN    BETTER  AUTOMOBILES   ARE    BUILT,    BUICK  WILL  BUILD   THEM 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


"  'But  a  rose  does  not  smell  like  phenol,' 
she  said. 

"'Quite  right,  but  do  you  know  that  if 
you  took  the  pure  synthetically  made 
phenyl  ethyl  alcohol  and  compared  it  with 
the  phenyl  ethyl  alcohol  fractionated  from 
the  pure  oil  of  rose,  the  two  chemical  bodies 
would  be  identical  and  have  the  same  odor; 
just  the  same  as  the  little  white  crystal  that 
one  finds  on  the  vanilla  bean.  This  crystal 
is  called  vanillin  and  it  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  fine  flavor  that  one  gets  from 
the  vanilla  bean,  and  yet  man  by  employ- 
ing chemistry  has  been  able  to  produce  this 
vanillin  synthetically  from  chemicals,  and 
this  synthetic  vanillin  has  the  same  analysis 
and  is  just  as  pure  and  just  as  wholesome 
as  the  vanillin  from  the  vanilla  beans  that 
grow  so  prolifically  in  the  Bourbon  Islands 
and  Mexico.' 

"'How  fortunate,'  she  said,  'that  my 
favorite  odor  is  jasmin,  the  delicate  white 
flower  which  grows  in  the  south  of  my 
country.' 

"I  answered,  'I  agree  with  you.  That 
is  my  favorite  perfume,  but  still  we  can  not 
escape  the  truth  that  the  boys  and  men 
who  have  left  your  flower-fields  in  the 
south  of  France  during  the  jasmin  harvest- 
ing time  made  it  necessary  that  science 
make  up  part  of  the  loss  of  the  true  jasmin 
and  substitute  for  it  a  chemical  called 
benzyl  acetate,  another  derivative  from 
toluol.  The  perfumer,  however,  improves 
this  by  touching  it  slightly  with  another 
chemical  called  indol,  which  while  found 
in  the  natural  jasmin  is  produced  synthet- 
ically by  the  use  of  eholorin,  that  deadly 
gas  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering  in 
the  war.' 

"This  story  emphasizes  a  point  I  want 
to  make.  That  young  girl,  who  for  nearly 
two  years  had  been  working  like  a  slave  in 
front-line  hospitals,  knew  a  great  deal  about 
coal-tar  dyes  and  their  connection  with 
both  explosives  and  poison-gases.  But, 
like  her,  I  find  that  many  shrewd,  well- 
informed  American  business  men  do  not 
appreciate  that  there  are  other  branches  of 
the  coal-tar  chemical  industry  that  are  im- 
portant to  them  and  to  the  whole  nation. 
From  coal-tar,  if  we  have  the  coal-tar 
chemical  industry,  we  can  get  not  only 
dyes  of  every  shade  for  every  manufac- 
tured article,  but  also  scores  of  chemicals 
that  are  essential  to  industry.  For  while 
it  is  true  that  the  dye  industry  is  in  peace 
time  commercially  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  coal-tar  chemical  industry, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  branch  es- 
sential to  business,  and  the. great  industries 
that  supply  tanned  leather,  rubber,  per- 
fumes, cosmetics,  moving  pictures,  and 
medicines  are  all  absolutely  dependent  upon 
coal-tar  products  which  are  not  dyes. 

"Few  housewives  would  care  to  keep 
house  without  moth-balls,  carbolic  acid, 
cresol,  benzin,  roach-powder,  salol,  phe- 
nacetin,  or  aspirin,  but  few  realized  how 
essential  these  products  are  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  knew  they  were  all  coal-tar 
products.  Like  their  wives,  our  manufac- 
turers were  using  coal-tar  products  without 
any  fair  appreciation  of  how  essential  they 
are,  sometimes  without  remembering  they 
were  coal-tar  products  at  all.  It  took  the 
war  to  awaken  us  all  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  coal-tar  chemicals. 

"The  synthetic  aromatic  chemicals  in- 
dustry utilizes  practically  all  the  primary 
coal-tar  products.  Until  the  war  it  occu- 
pied one  of  the  front  seals  in  the  German 


chemical  arena,  and  it  was  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
German  chemical  industry  as  a  whole. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  use  perfumes  and 
flavors  iD  one  form  or  another,  and  we  give 
the  industry  so  little  thought.  Soap  is  a 
necessity,  and  yet  we  would  not  think  of 
using  a  cake  of  soap  that  has  not  been  per- 
fumed or  deodorized  by  some  perfume. 
To-day  even  laundry  soaps  contain  some 
ingredients  that  give  them  a  perfume. 

"Perfume  and  perfume  products  have 
had  a  place  in  the  world's  system  of  things 
since  man  first  worshiped,  and  their  use 
has  become  so  great  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  science  we  would  have  ceased  long  ago 
to  enjoy  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  effects 
of  them,  for  the  trees  do  not  exude  enough 
of  the  natural  gums,  and  the  expense  of 
cultivating  the  perfume  flowers  and  plants 
is  too  great. 

"If  the  coal-tar  chemical  industry  is  so 
essential,  the«question  is  often  asked,  Why 
is  it,  then,  did  we  never  discover  it  so  until 
the  war  shut  off  German  supplies?  Why 
had  we  never  developed  a  coal-tar  indus- 
try of  our  own?  Can  these  products  be 
made  of  American  coal.  Are  not  these  all 
secrets  of  the  German  chemists  which  our 
American  chemists  don't  know  and  can  not 
find  out? 

"In  1913  we  exported  to  Germany  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  crude  coal-tar  which  Ger- 
mans made  up  into  finished  products,  a 
share  of  which  (some  $15,000,000  worth) 
we  bought  back  at  a  handsome  manufac- 
turing profit  to  the  Germans.  Obviously 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  American 
coal  as  a  source  of  tar,  and  we  had  a  coal- 
tar  industry  that  was  supplying  us  with 
road-building,  paving,  and  roofing  mate- 
rials, disinfectants,  water  and  damp-proof- 
ing compounds,  benzin,  and  other  rough 
coal-tar  products.  There  was  a  big  demand 
for  them,  and  our  coal-tar  manufacturers 
were  well  contented  to  turn  out  these 
crudes  and  intermediates  by  the  ton  and 
let  the  German  sell  his  dyes  and  medicines 
and  synthetic  perfumes  by  the  pound. 
Ford,  with  his  finished  car  every  minute  of 
the  day,  is  closer  to  our  American  ideal 
than  Cellini  working  two  years  on  a  silver 
salt-cellar,  and  our  impatience  and  craze 
for  big  production  helped  the  German 
chemical  trust  pay  its  enormous  dividends. 

"These  tempting  dividends  induced  sev- 
eral American  companies  to  go  into  the 
more  refined  branches  of  coal-tar  industry; 
but  the  Germans  quickly  and  quietly  cut 
down  this  competition." 

If  ever  there  was  a  clever  piece  of  Ger- 
man propaganda,  successfully  put  over,  it 
was  the  belief,  says  Mr.  Bush,  that  Ger- 
mans had  a  God-given  monopoly  on  all 
chemistry,  scientific  and  technical.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  even  originate 
the  coal-tar  products.  "  Coal-tar  itself  was 
discovered  in  1739  by  Dr.  Clayton,  dean  of 
Kildare,  and  the  first  successful  process  for 
its  distillation  was  patented  by  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald.  Naphthalene  was  discovered 
by  Garden;  benzol,  the  parent  substanco 
of  most  coal-tar  dyes,  by  Faraday;  toluene, 
by  Mansfield;  anthracene,  by  Deumas.  and 
picric  acid  by  Woulfe,  who,  curiously 
enough,  was  a  Londoner.  The;  first  coal- 
tar  dye  was  mauveine,  discovered  in  1856 
by  Sir  William  H.  Perkin.  The  second 
was  fuchsin,  discovered  by  Verquin.  The 
first  anilin  dyo  was  anilin  black,  discovered 
by    Liglitfoot,    and    Croissand    and    Brit- 
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Beauty 
Dignity 


Strength 


OU    never    grow    tired     of 


and  gold  it    has    always    had   a 
potent  charm  of  its  own. 

An  Oak  Floor  takes  a  room 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  no  amount 
of  costly  furnishings  can  ever  do. 


There  is 
Oak  Floor, 
tury. 


no    wear-out   in   an 
It  is  good  for  a  cen- 


Easily  cleaned  and  polished, 
it  is,  of  course,  more  sanitary 
than  the  old-fashioned  tacked 
carpet. 

While  its  cost,  foot  for  foot,  is 
less  than  that  of  good  carpet. 

Always  the  natural  first  choice 
where  expense  is  no  object,  Oak 
Flooring  is  used  more  and  more 
in  dwellings  of  modest  cost.  And 
in  office,  factory,  apartment,  and 
other  large  buildings,  where  its 
hardness  and  cleanliness  make 
it  an  obvious  economy. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book 
on  Oak  Flooring.  It  shows  how 
homes  can  be  vastly  improved 
by  laying  Oak  Floors  over  old 
floors  at  small  cost. 

OAK  FlDOMNGJftttbmC 


1033  A»hlanU  Block,  Chicago,  111.  r 
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"There  it  is — 
Now  plug  it" 

"Swing  your  rifle  to  the  shoulder,  aim 
quickly,  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  Pretty 
close  that  time — try  it  again."  A  quick 
movement  or  the  lever  and  another  shot 
is  chambered,  ready  to  shoot.  "  Pull 
the  trigger  again — that's  the  time  we  got 
it.     The  old  bottle  is  smashed  to  bits." 

One  boy  with  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle  can  have 
a  world  of  clean,  manly  sport,  but  when 
three  boys  with  their  Daisys  get  together, 
each  onecan  have  three  times  as  much  fun. 

There  comes  a. time  in  every  boy's  life 
when  he  wants  a  gun  more  than  he  wants 
anything  else.  And  he's  right,  too,  for 
his  rifle  will  teach  him  lessons  in  clean, 
manly  sportsmanship  and  self-reliance  that 
he  can  learn  in  no  other  way.  Get  your 
boy  a  Daisy  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it. 

For  over  30  years  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  has  been 
the  American  hoy's  favorite  gun.  Millions  of 
boys,  now  grown,  have  learned  with  it  their  first 
lessons  in  marksmanship. 

The  latest  Daisy  models  look  just  like  real,  high- 
powered  hunting  rifles  and  they  shoot  just  as 
straight  within  their  range.  Economical,  too, 
more  than  500  shots — a  whole  week's  sport — for 
ten  cents. 

The  Military  Daisy,  50-shot  repeater,  looks 
surprisingly  like  the  guns  our  boys  carried  "over 
there,"  with  a  strap  and  removable  rubber-tipped 

bayonet $5.00 

I'll  >  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  50-shot  repeater,  same 
pump  action  as  found  in  the  highest  type  of 
modern    hunting   rifles $5.00 

Other  models,  $1.00  to  $4.00.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  the  Daisy  line,  or  any  model  sent  direct 
from  factory  on  receipt  <>f  price. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

PACIFIC    COAST    BRANCH: 

Phil.  B.   Bckcart  Co..  Managers,  717  Market  Street, 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 

SOUTHERN    REPRESENT  \  I  IVES: 
Louis  Williams  &  Go.,  Nashville.  Tcnn. 

DAISY 

AIR  RIFLES 


toniere,  working  together,  discovered  the 
first  sulfur  dye.  Mr.  Bush  comments 
satirically: 

"The  startling  preponderance  of  Ger- 
mans among  the  true  pioneers  in  coal-tar 
chemistry  is  indeed  a  splendid  tribute  to 
German  propaganda! 

"Fifty  or  more  years  ago.  when  these 
discoveries  were  being  made,  there  were  no 
American  chemists;  but  since  then  they 
have  given  us  celluloid,  carborundum,  bake- 
lite,  saccharin,  antipyrin,  and  the  commer- 
cial process  for  obtaining  aluminum;  both 
the  soda  and  the  sulfite  processes  for  mak- 
ing wood-pulp  paper;  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice;  and  hardening  of  vegetable- 
oils  to  make  cooking  compounds. 

"Since  the  war.  in  the  face  of  shortage 
of  supplies  of  all  sorts,  our  American  chem- 
ists have  reproduced  nearly  200  coal-tar 
dyes  never  before  made  here,  and,  what  is 
more  important  and  more  difficult,  have 
perfected  processes  for  their  commercial 
manufacture.  They  have  done  the  same 
for  some  40  coal-tar  medicines,  some  .r>'_> 
coal-tar  perfumes  and  Savors,  and  have  per- 
fected the  most  deadly  efficient  coal-tar 
poison-gas.  We  can  trust  the  American 
chemist  to  give  us  all  the  coal-tar  chemicals 
we  need,  and  already  he  has  worked  out 
new  and  improved  commercial  processes 
and  new  uses  for  by-products." 


TO  PUT  THE  SAILING   SHIP 
ON  SCHEDULE 

THE  winds  of  heaven  are  not  yet  under 
man's  control,  so  that  the  only  way  to 
operate  a  sailing  vessel  on  schedule  is  to 
give  her  some  auxiliary  means  of  propulsion. 
The  author  of  an  article  entitled  •'Putting 
the  Sailer  on  Schedule,"  printed  in  The 
Marin,  Review  (Cleveland),  says  that  con- 
siderations of  economy  have  lately  directed 
the  attention  of  efficiency  engineers  to  the 
auxiliary  sailing  craft  so  that  many  such 
vessels  are  now  appearing  on  the  seas, 
reminding  old  seamen  of  the  days  when 
steam  navigation  was  in  its  infancy. 
In  those  days  sails  were  fitted  to  assist  the 
engines.  To-day  the  engine  assists  the 
sails.     Old  canvas  flappers  came  into  their 

own  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  ship 
shortage.  They  have  remained  profitable 
on  account  of  demand  for  cargo  space. 
Bui  the  drawback  to  a  sailing  vessel  is 
thai  it  can  not  guarantee  the  time  of 
delivery  of  its  cargo.      We  read: 

"American    sailers    are    concentrated    in 

the   coastwise   trade.     These    vessels   are 

rarely  becalmed.  But  ships  which  are 
sent  into  long  runs  across  Hie  ocean  are 
compelled  to  take  greater  chances.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  sailer  on  a,  three 
months1  trip  will  be  becalmed  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  of  the  lime.  A 
doldrum  is  expensive,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  ships  to  escape 

from    a   period   of  enforced    inactivity  that 

auxiliary  mechanical  propulsion  is  em- 
ployed. A  greal  many  sudi  installations 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and 

now  a  number  of  ww  American  sailers  are 
being  built  with  auxiliary  power  drafted 
into  their  original  design. 


"Among  the  conversions  made  during 
the  past  year  were  three  ships  upon  which 
work  was  done  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

"The  San  Giuseppe  carried  away  with 
her  from  the  port  of  New  York  an  auxiliary 
power  plant  consisting  of  a  Diesel  engine 
capable  of  driving  her  eight  and  one-half 
knots  and  a  fuel  capacity  for  fifteen  days' 
continuous  operation 

"The  San  Giuseppe,  being  an  old  sailer, 
naturally  has  but  a  single  bottom,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  install  tanks  for  the  oil.  .  .  . 
The  engine  was  placed  well  aft  and  operates 
upon  a  short  shaft.  It  was  necessary  to 
cut  out  forward  of  the  old  stern  frame  to 
make  a  well  for  the  propeller.  She  has 
but  one  screw,  the  wheel  being  solid  bronze, 
three  bladed 

"In  making  an  installation  such  as  this 
the  after  hatch  is  utilized.  The  engine 
and  equipment  are  lowered  through  this 
hatch,  and  the  trunk  in  that  hatch  is 
cased  up.  Usually  a  bulkhead  is  already 
in  the  vessel,  but,  if  not,  a  wood  bulkhead 
can  be  built  in.  By  this  method  but  little 
of  the  cargo  space  of  the  vessel  is  taken  up. 
Under  any  conditions  a  sailer  must  always 
carry  more  or  less  ballast,  and  frequently 
the  engine  serves  as  a  ballast.  Installa- 
tions such  as  these  can  normally  be  made 
within  a  month,  but  if  all  conditions  are 
favorable  it  may  not  require  over  fifteen 
days.  By  giving  the  architects  the  mea- 
surements of  the  vessel  when  in  port,  the 
engine  may  be  designed,  ordered,  built,  and 
delivered  to  the  repair  yard  by  the  time 
she  returns  from  the  trip.  That  arrange- 
ment naturally  expedites  the  work.  .  .  . 

"Some  of  the  advantages  mentioned  for 
the  auxiliary  schooner  are  (1)  the  ship 
saves  towboat  fees  by  being  able  to  enter 
port  under  her  own  power;  (2)  on  a  deep- 
sea  voyage  she  will  be  able  to  make  her 
own  way  out  of  doldrums;  and  (3)  when 
meeting  head  winds  the  engines  will  give 
steerageway.  In  other  words,  the  auxiliary 
engine  takes  the  uncertainty  out  of  sailing, 
and  enables  a  schooner  to  maintain  a 
schedule.  And,  inasmuch  as  she  has  an 
engine  aboard,  the  vessel  can  be  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  which  is  no  small 
advantage. 

' '  The  crew  of  the  sailer  is  not  materially 
increased  by  reason  of  the  engine.  A 
sailer  usually  carries  an  engineer  to  work 
her  donkey-engines.  This  man  is  replaced 
with  an  engineer  who  understands  the 
handling  of  Diesel  engines,  and  an  assis- 
tant is  drafted  from  the  sailors  in  the  crew. 
It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the 
engineer  is  put  on  in  place  of  one  other 
man  in  the  crew.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
possible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  practise 
of  auxiliary  schooners  to  use  both  sails 
and  engines  at  the  same  time. 

"Some  sailing  vessels  have  carried  this 
development  to  its  greatest  extent  and  been 
converted  from  sailers  to  motor-ships. 

"A  case  of  this  nature  was  the  American 
motor-ship  Katherine,  which  was  formerly 
the  four-mast  British  barkentine,  County 
of  Linlithgow.  ...  It  was  decided  that  the 
motor  equipment  aboard  was  entirely  ade- 
quate for  purposes  of  navigation,  so  she 
was  dismantled  of  her  masts  and  turned 
out  as  a  motor-ship.  The  Katherine  has 
three  semi-Diesel  engines. 

"On  a  thirty-seven-day  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila  all  engines  worked  in- 
cessantly, save  the  port  engine,  which 
stopt  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes.  The 
motor  drives  were  as  reliable  on  a  sixty- 
three-day  trip  from  Manila  to  London, 
stopping  only  once,  that  being  during  a 
four-days'  layover  at  Port  Said  and  the 
Suez  Canal 
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For  The 
Traveling 

Man 


FOR    the   traveling   man,    or 
the   man  who's  away  from 
home,  there's  nothing  better 
than  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Its  one  master  button  at  the  chest  does  more 
than  insure  a  perfect  fit  all  over — eliminat- 
ing all  that  wrinkling  and  pulling  that  a  row 
of  nine  or  more  buttons  and  buttonholes 
entails.  It  does  away  with  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  of  making  repairs. 

With  a  whole  row  of  buttons  and  button- 
holes, there's  usually  something  missing 
or  something  torn  when  the  suit  comes 
back  from  the  laundry.  And  who  is  going 
to  keep  it  in  repair  for  you? 

Here,  even  if  the  one  securely  fastened 
button  should  come  loose,  there  is  an  extra 
buttonhole  into  which  an  ordinary  collar 
button  can  be  slipped,  to  do  the  work 
until  you  get  back  home  again. 

A  catalog  describing  the  complete  line  -will  be  sent  free  on  riquest 

FULD   &  HATCH    KNITTING  CO. 


$At£NTFO  JtMl  15  191* 


The  Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  comes  In  the  finest  of 
combed  cotton  materials,  and 
in  fine  silk  trimmed  worsted 
and  mercerized  garments  of  all 
weights.  There  are  salts  for 
men,  boys  and  misses,  and  we 
have  just  added  to  the  line  the 
most  recent  member  of  the 
"One  Button  Family"  —  a 
sleeping  suit  for  the  kiddies — 
the  simplest,  most  comfort- 
able sleeping  garment  ever 
constructed. 

This  garment  is  featured  at  the 
best  stores  everywhere,   but  if 
you    cannot  get   It  easily    and 
quickly,  send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at  Albany, 
and  you  will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 
Men's  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 
$3,  $3.50.  $4,  $4.50,  $6,  $7,  $8 
Boys'  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 
$2  to  $2.50 
Misses'  Fall  and  Winter   Suits 
$2.50  to  $3 
Children's  Winter  Weight 
Sleeping  Suits,  $1.50  to  $2 


Albany 


New  York 
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Queen  Elizabeth 
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HE   search  led  back  across  the  Atlantic,        patronage  of  kings.      The  arts  prospered  like 
into  the  manor-houses  of  England,  the  cha-        flowers  under  June's  smiling  sun.      Architects 

conjured  up  monumental  palaces. 
Landscape  artists  set  them  in  fairy 
grounds.  Painters  illumined  their 
walls  with  imperishable  canvases. 
Unparalleled  designers  and  craftsmen 
furnished  their  interiors. 


teaux  of  France,  and  the  castles  of 
Italy.  Here  they  came  to  light — the 
aristocrats  of  furniture-  the  true 
originals  of  the  period-furniture 
styles.  And  Mr.  Edison's  designers 
adapted  seventeen  of  these  master- 
pieces for  the  modern  American  home. 
*  *  * 

Pi  ;uod  Furniture  is  a  heritage  of 
the    1 6th,    17th,  and    18th  Centuries. 
I  hi-    Georges    reigned    in    England, 
and  the  Louis  ruled  in  France. 


Fine  living  was  the  ideal  of  the  day. 

Men   of  artistic   genius   were    lionized    by    fair 

ladies,   and    made   wealthy    through    the   lavish 


Louis  XIV 


This  era  of  luxury  produced  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  and  other  masters 
of  the  English,  French  and  Italian 
schools.  It  brought  the  cabinet- 
maker's art  to  its  most  exquisite  de- 
velopment. It  was  aptly  named  "The 
(ioLDEN  Age  of  Furniture." 


Two   centuries  later  came  a  momentous  de- 
velopment in  music. 


^NE  W  EDISON  in  J7  period caJhmets 
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Xj  DISON,  the  thinker,  conceived  the 
V*/   of  an  America,  whose  every  home 
be  blessed  with  great  music, — through 
a  phonograph  of  Supreme  Realism. 
Edison,  the  inventor,  gave  three  mil- 
lions of  his  money  and  seven  years  of 
his  time  to  an  exhaustive  research — 
out   of  which   the   New   Edison   was 
finally  evolved. 

Then  commenced  those  startling 
tests  by  which  he  proved,  through 
direct  comparison,  that  the  New 
Edison  Re-Creates  an  artist's  per- 
formance exactly  as  the  artist  himself 
gives  it.  More  than  4,000  such  tests 
were  given,  with  over  fifty  vocalists  and 
mentalists.      More    than    four    million 


vision 
would 


heard  them.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  the  living 
performance  from  its  Re-Creation  by  the 
New  Edison. 

The  family  that  has  an  ear  for  the 
finer  things  in  music  is  the  family  that 
has  an  eye  for  the  finer  things  in  furni- 
ture. Mr.  Edison  decided  that  Edison 
Cabinets  should  be  patterned  after  the 
most  exquisite  furniture  known. 
And  so  the  search  led  back  across 
the  Atlantic,  into  the  manor-houses 
of  England,  the  chateaux  of  France, 
and  the  castles  of  Italy.  Mr.  Edison's 
designers  made  every  Edison  Cabinet 
a  period   cabinet  out  ot   the  Golden 


Chippendale 

Ag 
people        Thomas  A.   Edison,   Inc.,   Orange,  N.  J 


instru-       Age  of  Furniture 


%e NEW  EDISON 
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Alarm  clocks,  with  radium  treated 
hands  and  markings  that  glow  in  the 
dark.  Like  all  Gilbert  Clocks,  de- 
pendable timepieces — built  for  long 
li\es  of  active  service. 

For  boudoir,  den,  bedroom  or  sick- 
room, Gilbert  Radiums  are  indis- 
pensable. 

is)    foi   Gilbert  Clocks  mini  here 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company 

ttabm  of  Good  Clock*  foi  mm  100  yours 
Winsted  Connecticut 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

,  Continued 


The  Katherine,  operating  under  the 
American  ttay .  is  engaged  in  carrying 
COOOanul  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  general  cargoes  to  Manila. 
She  is  287  feet  loner." 


MILK-WHITE  ELECTRIC   BULBS 

T^llK  sharp,  cut  ting  brilliancy  of  the 
-*-  incandescent  filament  has  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  electric  bulb  as  an 
illuininant.  Naked  filaments  have  ruined 
many  eyes,  and  hygienists  have  insisted  of 
late  thai  every  bulb  except  those  at  great 
distances  must  be  shaded.  The  latest  de- 
vice for  diffusing  the  sharp  glare  of  the  thin 
filament  is  tin-  milk-white  bulb,  made  of 
special  white  glass  that  assures  permanence 
of  coloring,  evenness  of  distribution,  and 
low  brightness  of  the  light-source  as  a  whole. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  says  a,  con- 
tributor to  The  Electrical  Reriew  (Chicago), 
many  illuminating  engineers  have  been 
turning  their  attention  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  glare,  but  alt  ho  much  lias  been  done 
to  minimize  the  evil  in  industrial  installa- 
tions, until  recently  little  consideration  lias 
been  accorded  it  in  residential  lighting. 
We  read: 

"The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
lain])  is  the  diffusion  of  its  light.  The  bulb 
is  made  of  a  special  white  glass,  designed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
glare.  The  large  volume  of  light  which  the 
filament  emits  is  diffused  to  the  point  where 

the  bulb  itself  appears  luminous.  Tin- 
brightness  of  the  bulb  is  about  thirteen 
candle-power  per  square  inch  over  the 
brightest  square  inch  of  area,  which  is,  of 
course,  far  below  that  of  the  filament. 

"It,  has  been  pointed  out,  by  many  illu- 
minating engineers  that  glare  (which,  how- 
ever defined,  is  ultimately  light  fhat  hurts 
(he  eye)  is  (o  a  considerable  extent  a.  mat- 
ter of  brightness  contrast.  The  illustra- 
tions of  automobile  headlights,  which  are 
glaring  at  night,  but  which  are  scarcely 
noticeable  during  the  day,  may  be  recalled. 
Because  of  the  softness  of  its  light,  (he 
white  Mazda  lamp  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily in  locat  ions  where  ot  her  incandescent 

lamps  unless  frosted  Would  be  objection- 
ably bright.  Frosting  (lie  bulb  has  always 
proved  an  effective  means  of  reducing  (he 
brightness  of  1  he  incandescent  lamp,  bill 
(he  practise  has  not  been  widely  followed 
largely  because  I  he  frosted  bulb  collects 
dust  and  dirt  more  quickly  than  a  clear 
bulb  and  is  more  difficult  to  clean.  Tin 
bulb  is  smooth  and  is  as  readily  cleaned 
as  a  clear-glass  bulb. 

"An  especial  feature  of  the  new  lamp  is 
its  tipless  construction.  This  is  produced 
by  an  ingenious  method  of  manufacture  in 
which  t  he  lamp  is  exhausted  through  a  tube 
attached  to  Hie  stem  at  the  baso  of  the 
lamp.  The  absence  of  the  tip  results  in  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  lamp  breakage  and 
presents  a  smooth  surface. 

"The  effect  produced  by  using  whito 
lamps  in  semi-indirect  fixtures  is  particu- 
larly pleasing,  for  distinct  shadows  of  the 
bowl  edge  of  the  bowl  suspension,  of  the 
hails,  and  all  striatums  on  the  ceiling  are 
eliminated  because  of  the  larger  ana  from 
which  the  light  conies.      For  the  same  rea- 
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son,  the  white  bulbs  are  also  particularly 
desirable  for  portable  lamps,  where  their 
use  eliminates  grotesque  wall   shadows. 

"Experience  shows  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  ruggedness  for  the  lighting  of  homes, 
offices,  hotels,  and  public  buildings.  In- 
creased usage  of  these  lamps  is  found  in 
the  many  pleasing  effects  obtained  by  their 
installation  at  motion-picture-theater  and 
hotel  entrances.  The  low  brightness  of 
these  lamps  has  resulted  in  their  being 
used  in  local  lighting  units  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  machined  interiors  and  similar 
places  difficult  to  light  with  any  general 
lighting  system. 

"The  tendency  to  use  the  white  Mazda 
lamp  without  reflecting  equipment  because 
of  the  softness  of  its  light  should  be  dis- 
couraged. For  most  locations  the  bulb  is 
still  too  bright  to  be  used  alone,  and  in 
addition  to  reducing  glare  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  effective 
distribution  of  the  light  generated,  that  a 
good  reflector  be  used  with  this  as  with 
any  other  incandescent  lamp." 


UNCLE  SAM'S  ROAD  EXPERIMENTS 
^pHE   Bureau  of   Public  Roads  of   the. 

■*■  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  conducting  a  series  of  experiments 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  high- 
way engineers.  These  experiments,  says  a 
writer  in  Public  Works  (New  York),  will 
continue  for  several  months  or  years,  but 
already  sufficient  has  been  learned  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  results.     He  continues: 

"For  instance,  they  indicate  that  in- 
creased speed  of  a  vehicle  equipped  with 
hard-rubber  tires  tremendously  increases 
the  impact  which  its  wheels  make  on  the 
roadway  if  there  is  any  unevenness  of  the 
surface;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  penu- 
matie  tires  increased  speed  adds  little  to 
the  impact.  Trucks  varying  from  1  ton 
to  lx/i  tons  have  been  used  in  the  tests. 
A  special  device  recorded  the  impact  of 
each  wheel  as  it  made  a  two-inch  drop  from 
a  ledge  built  in  the  road  surface.  Recent 
tests  were  made  with  a  three-ton  truck 
carrying  a  4J^-ton  load  so  placed  that  the 
total  weight  on  each  rear  wheel  was  7,000 
pounds,  of  which  1,700  pounds  was  not 
supported  by  the  springs  while  5,300 
pounds  was  so  supported.  This  truck  was 
equipped  first  with  an  old  solid  tire  that 
had  worn  down  to  a  thickness  of  1  inch; 
then  with  a  new  solid  tire  2^  inches  thick; 
and  finally  with  pneumatic  tires  42  X  9 
inches  and  inflated  to  a  pressure  of  142 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  other  condi- 
tions were  the  same  in  all  the  tests.  With 
an  increase  in  speed  from  5.7  to  14.6  miles, 
impact  from  the  old  solid  tire  was  increased 
about  two  and  one-half  times,  that  from 
the  new  tire  about  twice,  and  that  from 
the  pneumatic  tire  only  about  17  per  cent. 
Another  series  of  tests  was  made  on  slabs 
of  pavemeut  by  means  of  a  machine  de- 
signed to  give  impacts  equivalent  to  those 
described  above.  A  surprizing  difference 
has  been  found  in  the  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  pavements  tested.  The 
total  number  of  blows  required'  to  cause 
failure  have  varied  from  67  to  almosl  2,000. 

Another  series  of  tests  is  being  made  to 
determine  the  relative  wear  of  different 
kinds  of  pavements.  The  relative  wearing 
qualities  of  hard  and  soft  brick  and  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  stone  blocks  are  brought  out, 
comparisons  made  between  grout  and  as- 
phalt fillers  for  both  brick  and  stone  blocks, 
and  the  relative  wearing  qualities  of  con- 
crete when  mixed  with  various  kinds  of 
coarse  aggregate." 


C.  &  J .  Tire  Co.  Plant 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.. 

Indiana  pi  h 


VISION 
EXPERIENCE 

QUICK  ACTION 


building 

WITH 
FORESIGHT 


WHEN  a  manufacturer  needs  a  new  plant 
in  a  hurry  there  are  several  things  for  him 
to  be  doubly  sure  of. 

First,  that  his  engineers  have  vision — so  that 
they  will  not  lose  sight  of  tomorrow's  needs  in 
planning  for  today's  demands.  Second,  that  they 
are  engineers  of  large  experience — for  in  experi- 
ence lies  safety.  Third,  that  they  possess  an 
organization  large  enough  to  provide  quick  action 
without  hasty  methods. 

Not  long  ago  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany needed  a  greatly  increased  production  in 
the  G.  &  J.  Tire  Plant  at  Indianapolis.  It  was  a 
problem  calling  for  quick  action  and  the  vision 
and  experience  to  plan  for  economical  production 
as  well  as  i??wiediate  production. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers,  were 
summoned  to  the  task.  The  resulting  plant, 
pictured  above,  will  soon  be  complete  and  in 
operation  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  United 
States  Tires. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  with  a  building 
problem,  the  vision,  experience  and  prompt 
action  of  Lockwood,  Greene  service  are  at  your 
command. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,   HOSTON 


\i  u  nokk: 
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BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAl 

DETROIT  I  1  1  \  ELAND  (  H  VRL<  »TT1 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENI  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  [ill.  MON1 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  47,  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  PARIS,  l  R  \M  I 
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PLAYER-PIANO 

Good  music  has  an  appeal  that  touches  the 
heart  of  younc  and  old  alike.  The  lifelike 
expression  and  beautiful  tone  of  the  wonder- 
ful ARTEMIS  make  such  music  a  treat  indeed. 
It  is  always  ready  to  entertain  you  with 
dances,  songs,  operas  and  favorite  melodies. 
The  ARTEMIS  can  be  used  as  a  Player- 
Piano  or  played  by  hand. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 
Popular  Idol  Model  $495       Musician  Model  $590 
Mune  Lorer  Model  $535      Artist  Model      $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  Artemis  Line.  Ask  his  name 
and  address  and  get  our  beautiful  Artemis 
Catalog  No.  39  Free. 

Mat.ufaetUTtd  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

Thompson  Piano   Mfg.  Co. 

(I)ivmoo  of  Sieger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co.) 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

13.000    Salie&rd    Artemis    Patrons  Every    Year 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 

niton,  we  »-haii  foraahort  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Oe&t  for  our 
enstomea  on  Pint  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  pngsest  that  yon  take  advantage o£ 
this  and  arrange  to  take  eome  of  these 
loansal  the  higher  rate*  Good  loans  are 
offering.  \\  rito  for  Loan  hial  So.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


b  salvias.    Thousand!  <>f  finna 

n«**-.j  '  :   Public  A>  U.  S.      Many 

»r»  •■mtnar  S3, ooo  u>  1 10. ooo  •  **•■,.      W<  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 

ipirc  t^.!..   f.,r  (*.    P.    A      rxamlnatior.  < 

tt'tti  ■       Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unn*eewsur  .  t<>  l>.  kui  -we  prepare 
you  from  the   lit. .una   up.      Our  cooraa   an  a  under  tho 

aupervision  of    William    B.     Caatenriolz.     A.     If.,    C,     P      A..     Former 
Comptroller  and    I  ity  of   IlllDola.     aaaiated    by    a 

■  C.  Y    Av  including;   memhr-r  ■  •  •(  the  American  Inatltuta  of 
taata.      l>ovr    ■  a     easy   term*.      Write  m>w  for  infor- 

mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

lie  Extension  i  Diversity,  Dept.  I152-I1A.  Chicago 

"  Iht     !  iirtft  \f  /JuuncM  7 ruining    Institution  in  the  World" 
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HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form 
of    Permanent    Construction 

The  it  tosists 

■ 

it  (.lie 

■ 
i 


mine, 


mas1er[ile 


timely 
.13611. 


THE    HOLLOW    BUILDING 

ASSOCIATION 
Conway  Building.  Chicago 
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STEEL   PRICES   LOWERED,   BUT   NOT   LEVELED 


W1IEX    birds  of   a   Feather  oease   to 
flock     together,     there     is     often     a 
tendency  to  Form   two  flocks.     So  in  the 

steel  trade  the  passing  of  the  old  harmony 
and  price-uniformity  of  the  "Gary-dinner" 

days  has  led  to  a  "dual  standard"  of 
prices,  with  the  Steel  Corporation  sticking 
to  the  Industrial  Board  prices  of  March  21, 
L919,  and  independent  producers  holding 
out  for  higher  prices.  When  the  Pittsburgh 
( 'nicihle  Steel  Company  began  to  offer  steel 
bars  at  2.35  cents,  the  Steel  Corporation 
price,  tin-  lowest  previous  quotation  among 
independents  having  boon  3  cents,  there 
was  talk  of  a  general  break  to  the  lower 
level.  But  the  New  York  Evening  Fust's 
financial  correspondent  from  Pittsburgh 
notes  a  reluctance  to  follow  this  example 
and  goes  on  to  show  why,  in  his  opinion) 
there  is  no  present  likelihood  of  the  trade 
gel  ting  together  on  a  uniform  price  level. 
The  Steel  Corporation's  influence  through- 
out the  trade  as  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend"  has  long  ceased  to  be  potent. 
"Nearly  a  year  ago  independent  pro- 
ducers had  begun  to  make  a  market  of 
their  own,  and  by  the  first  of  this  year  the 
dissociation  of  the  'independent  steel 
market'  from  the  Steel  Corporation's  price- 
schedule  was  complete."  There  are  not  a' 
few  observers,  we  read,  "who  now  maintain 
that  if  the  independent  steel  market 
declines  to  the  Steel  Corporation  level  it 
will  not  stop  there,  but  that  independents 
will  cut  the  Steel  Corporation  prices,  in 
their  efforts  to  build  up  a  clientele."  Some 
"even  remark  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
price  is  the  one  price  at  which  an  inde- 
pendent will  not  sell,  that  either  a  higher 
price  will  be  exacted  or  a  lower  price 
accepted."     As  we  read  further: 

There  arc  not  the  elements  for  coherence 
among  steel  producers  in  the  matter  of 
prices  thai  have  existed  at  junctures  like 
this  in  the  past  when  demand  for  steel  fell 

off.  In  the  "Gary-dinner"  period  of 
1008,  for  instance,  the  major  part  of  the 
producers    were    sold    approximately    the 

same   distance   ahead,   and    those   who   had 

lean  order-books  had  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  orders,  so  as  to  equalize  their 
operations  with  the  producers  better  situ- 
ated. Conditions  at  the  present  time  are 
altogether  different.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  sold  up  for  aboul  nine 
months,  Borne  of  the  large  independents  are 
moderately  well  sold  up  for  three  or  four 
months,  a  few  of  the  large  independents 
have  Little  business  ahead,  and  some  of  the 
Small  producers  have  scarcely  any  business 
on  bool 

With  the  independent  Bteel  producers 
in  -in h  various  positions  a  general  leveling 
of  the  independenl  market  on  a  basis  higher 

than    that    of    the    Steel    Corpora  I  ion    seems 

altogether  improbable,  yel  a  uniform  mar- 
on  the  steel  Corporation  basis  Beema 
improbable,  also.     If  demand  really  stays 
slacl  ■  •  eral  monl  '•  eems  gener- 


ally to  be  expected,  there  is  the  definite 
prospect  that  the  independents  will  be 
operating  at  very  considerably  lower 
rates  than  the  Steel  Corporation.  That, 
however,  would  be  no  new  experience.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  early  months 
of  1019. 

The  earnings  of  independent  steel  pro- 
ducers, thinks  this  observer  at  the  most 
important  listening-post  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, will  necessarily  decline  as  prices 
fall,  but  the  independents  "have  made 
so  much  money  on  account  of  their  high 
prices  that  they  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  depression  of  consider- 
able length  and  remain  in  a  very  strong 
financial  position."  "As  to  the  Steel 
Corporation,  there  is  no  prospect  that  its 
earnings  will  decline,"  because  it  has 
orders  booked  so  far  ahead. 

Similar  conclusions  as  to  steel  prices  are 
readied  by  The  Iron  Age,  which  notes 
.Judge  Gary's  remark  that  "the  average  of 
the  general  scale  ought  to  be  reduced 
equitably  and  relatively.','  This,  it  re- 
marks, "was  naturally  interpreted  as 
pointing  to  further  reductions  in  the 
prices  of  independent  producers  and  as  not 
precluding  some  advances  by  the  Steel 
Corporation."  The  Iron  Age  does  not  see 
how  the  Steel  Corporation  can  advance 
prices  except,  perhaps,  in  rails,  where  it 
has  comparatively  little  competition.  In 
general,  "if  the  demand  in  the  first  half 
of  1921  should  be  only  enough  to  keep 
75  per  cent,  of  the  steel  works'  capacity  at 
work,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  predict  that 
even  the  present  Steel  Corporation  price 
level  would  be  maintained."  The  editor 
Comes  to  this  very  guarded  conclusion: 

Scarcity  of  steel  dominated  the  market 
from  November,  1919,  to  September,  1020. 
The  price  readjustment  now  under  way 
will  cover  a  period  in  which  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  ample  for  the 
country's  needs  and  those  of  foreign  buyers. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  indications  that 
the  volume  of  business  will  require  a  large 
operation  of  iron  and  steel  works,  measured 
by  prewar  standards,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  leaders  in  the  industry,  backed  by  their 
large  average  earnings  of  the  past  four 
years,  will  be  well  able,  as  Judge  Gary 
urged,  to  "  stand  solid  against  panic  or  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  industrial  situation." 
The  question  of  the  precise  level  on  which 
the  present  dual  standard  of  prices  will  be 
adjusted  may  not  lie  settled  at  once,  but 
the  steadying  influences  existing  in  the 
steel  trade  itself  must  be  regarded  as  factors 

of  high  importance. 

In  the  same  editorial,  note  is  made  of 
opinions  exchanged  at  the  recent  meeting 
of   the   American    Iron   and    Steel    Institute 

in  New  Fork  -the  meeting  at,  which  Judge 
Gary  made  his  widely  quoted  prognostica- 
tions of  fair  skies  in  the  business  world. 
At   this  gathering  of  more  than  1,500  steel 

men — 
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New  England — The  Nation's  Heritage 


RICH  as  is  her  historical  back- 
ground, the  story  of  New  Eng- 
land's industrial  achievements  is  of  far 
greater  import.  The  birthplace  of  most 
modern  commercial  enterprises,  after 
three  hundred  years  of  competition,  she 
still  merits  her  title,  "the  workshop  of 
the  nation."  Maine,  for  instance,  ranks 
high  among  the  states  in  the  production 
of  fine  writing  papers;  Connecticut, 
highest  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks, 
firearms,  silverware,  fine  tools.  Massa- 
chusetts produces  shoes  for  more  than 
half  the  people  in  the  country;  Vermont 
yields  70%  of  all  the  monumental  and 
decorative  marble.  Rhode  Island  is 
fifth  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
while  New  Hampshire  is  famed  for  its 
granite  quarries  and  textiles. 

Today,  no  one  section   combines,  as 
does  New  England,  the  natural  resources 


of  water  power  and  raw  materials  with 
the  advantages  of  a  skilled  labor  market, 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities, 
proximity  to  seaboard  ports.  These  are 
factors  making  for  a  greater  New  Eng- 
land— for  future  prosperity. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers,  wish- 
ing to  capitalize  these  New  England  ad- 
vantages will  find  in  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company  a  banking  institution  equip- 
ped to  render  every  financial  service. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  our 
booklet  "  Your  Financial  Requirements 
a'nd  How  We  Can  Meet  Them  ",  outlining 
our  many  facilities.  Address  Depart- 
ment B. 

Plan  to  join  in  the  Tercentenary  Cele- 
brations of  the  First  Pilgrim  Landing, 
to  be  held  in  New  England  during  the 
coming  year. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

'BOSTON 
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After  all,  why  not  buy  the 
best  pencil? 

It  means  work  better  done, 
in  quicker  time,  with  less 
effort,  and  at  slight  addi- 
tional cost. 


EISoradO 

~l/ie  master  drawing  pencil' 
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PENCILWISE   ADVICE 

Select  Dixon's  Etjjorado  the  next 
time  yon  buy  pencils.  Meantime 
write  for  pencil  book,  "Finding 
Yoi  it  Pencil."  It  will  help  you 
choose  exactly  the  right  lead  for 
your  particular  work. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO. 

Pencil  Dcpt,  41 -J.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian   Distributors:   A.  K.  MacDougall  .v  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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It  was  the  view  of  many  that  merchant 
pig-iron  prices  and  the  finished  steel  prices 
of  independent  producers  will  go  lower; 
thai  no  active  market  is  to  be  looked  for  this 
.Mar,  perhaps  not  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary; that  while  mill-operations  may  bo 
curtailed  further  and  unemployment  may 
increase,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
serious  consequences,  and  that  while  in 
some  lines  price  reductions  might  be  over- 
done, and  were  likely  to  be,  the  demand  in 
time  would  be  such  as  to  cause  an  upturn 
through  the  dipping  of  active  capacity 
below  the  line  of  consumption. 


PASSING   OF  THE  SUBTREASURIES 

T  AST  month  the  United  States  Sub- 
J— '  treasury  in  Boston  closed  its  doors, 
the  first  of  the  subtreasuries  to  go  as  a 
result  of  the  law  of  Alay  29,  1920.  The 
development  of  tho  Federal  Reserve 
system,  as  the  Boston  Neivs  Bureau  notes, 
lias  finally  mado  the  subtreasury  "prac- 
tically obsolete  as  an  independent  mechan- 
ism; and  tho  samo  President  who  signed 
tho  Reserve  Act  signed  tho  bill  abolishing 
the  once  famous  and  mighty  subtreasuries. 
Tho  other  eight  subtreasuries  which  must 
be  closed  before  July  1,  1921,  are  located 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  The  New  York 
subtreasury,  it  seems,  has  so  largo  a  "clean- 
up" task  that  its  demise  is  not  expected 
until  late  next  spring.  Tho  subtreasury 
was  established  m  1846,  The  News  Bureau 
informs  us,  and  it  proceeds  to  delve  furthc  r 
into  the  history  of  this  passing  financial 
institution : 

The  Independent  Treasury  System  was 
conceived  by  President  Jackson,  who  ad- 
vocated the  plan  because  of  tho  fact  that 
some  of  the  State  banks  of  his  time  had 
proved  to  bo  unsafe  depositaries  for 
government  funds.  The  original  idea  of 
the  subtreasury  system  was  to  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and  the  nine 
subtreasuries  nil  of  the  funds  collected  by 
the  Government.  The  evil  result  of  this 
idea  was  demonstrated  early  in  the  fifties 
when  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  was 
obliged  to  buy  bonds  at  a  premium  in 
order  to  restore  to  circulation  tho  ac- 
cumulating surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business  it 
proved  a  bad  thing  to  impound  all  of  tho 

Government's  surplus  funds  in  subtreasu- 
ries, to  lie  there  lint  il  disbursed — which  in 
firms  of  prosperity  were  apt  to  be  long 

periods.  This  defect  was  remedied,  how- 
ever, by  the  revised  National  Bank  Act 
of  bStil,  which  provided  that  national 
I i.niks  might  be  depositaries  of  public 
money  except  customs  receipts.  The  use 
of  national  banks  as  depositaries  was 
immediately  begun. 

II  was  unfortunate  that  for  many  years 
the  law  was  interpreted  to  permit  tho 
deposit  in  banks  only  of  revenue  as  soon 
as  it  was  collected.  Funds  once  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury,  it  was  ruled,  must 
remain  there  until  disbursed.  The  law 
was  finally  amended  to  permit  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  Treasury  or  subtreasuries 
to    national    banks    at    discretion    of    thf 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  left  the 
money  market,  to  some  degree,  subject  to 
the  judgment  or  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  power.  Until  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  changed  conditions,  this  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  transfer  funds  con- 
stituted one  of  the  principal  instruments  for 
expanding  currency  in  times  of  tight  money. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  accounts  of 
pension  agents  were  kept  in  the  subtreasury. 
All  pension  checks,  with  checks  drawm  by 
local  disbursing  officers,  were  cashed  over 
the  counter.  As  these  checks  were  even- 
tually issued  in  large  numbers,  some 
100,000  or  200,000  checks  each  quarter, 
this  work  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  work  performed  at  the  subtreasury. 
These  disbursing  accounts  were  transferred 
to  Washington  in  1913,  and  this  practically 
cut  the  business  of  the  subtreasury  in  half. 

With  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  in  1914,  member  banks 
were  permitted  to  deposit  currency,  whether 
fit  or  unfit  for  circulation,  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks  for  credit  of  their  reserve 
account.  This  tended  to  divert  deposits 
of  unfit  currency  formerly  deposited  in  the 
subtreasury,  and  again  reduced  the  work 
performed  in  the  subtreasury. 

Of  late  the  chief  functions  performed 
by  the  Boston  subtreasury  have  been  the 
redemption  and  exchange  of  coin  and  the 
payment  of  United  States  coupons.  This 
service  for  the  public  has  now  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  So 
passes  a  governmental  bureau  that  figures 
largely  in  the  financial  systems  of  other 
days.  

WHEN  WILL  THE  RAILWAY 
MERGING  BEGIN? 

'  I  "HE  logic  of  the  railway  situation,  in 
-*-  the  opinion  of  many  financial  authori- 
ties, unmistakably  points  toward  such  con- 
solidations of  interstate  lines  as  are  per- 
mitted under  the  new  Railroad  Act.  The 
committee  on  railroad  securities  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers'  Association  recently 
made  a  definite  statement  to  this  effect, 
adding:  "While  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  the  law  has  wisely  made  such 
consolidations  permissive  rather  than  com- 
pulsory, sound  business  judgment  will  per- 
ceive the  business  opportunities  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  this  logical 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  involved." 
After  quoting  this,  a  writer  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Post's  financial  page  com- 
ments as  follows: 

While  the  new  law  makes  consolidations 
voluntary  instead  of  compulsory,  it  is  stated 
plainly  that  competition  must  be  maintained 
in  all  events.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  approve  the  pur- 
chase, say,  by  the  New  York  Central  or  the 
Pennsylvania,  of  connecting  lines  or  an  ex- 
tension of  present  lines,  but  that  the  New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  systems 
must  continue  to  compete.  In  the  South, 
1h<  Illinois  Central  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  could  follow  out  similar  policies.  In 
the  West,  Atchison,  Northern  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  or  Itock  Island  could  extend 
their  lines. 

But  there  are  two  reasons  why  recent 
Wall    Street    rumors   have   probably   over- 


Scientific   Heating 

The  scientific  principle  on  which  Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz 
Patent)  Heaters  are  built  makes  possible  the  steady, 
comfortable  heating  of  every  cubic  inch  of  open  build- 
ing space.  There  are  no  places  always  too  hot  while 
others  remain  too  cold;  there  are  no  drafts  or  air- 
blasts  to  impair  the  health  and  comfort  of  your  em- 
ployees, 


Direct-fired  type  DF.  Burns 
coal,  coke  or  wood.  In 
severest  conditions  requires 
firing  only  every  4  or  6  hours. 


Steam-coil  type  SC.  Utilizes 
exhaust  or  live  steam,  either 
high  or  low  pressure. 


Economical  to  Install  and  Maintain 

Skinner  Heaters  are  built  as  compact,  individual  units;  installa- 
tion cost  is  IS  to  50%  lower  than  other  types;  maintenance 
cost  is  equally  low;  the  heater  is  portable;  requires  no  special 
'^undations  and  can  be  readily  relocated. 

Guaranteed— Get  Bulletin  No.  50 

Performance  is  positively  guaranteed — send  for  Bulletin  No.  50 
and  list   of  users. 


Skinner  Bros.  Mfg. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Avenue 


Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SKINNER 

baetz  patent  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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DriveYourCsr 
ThisWinrerlliCoinforr 


,dd  Four  Months 
ro  Your  Motoring 

Season 


m^iMj^ 


Some  valuable  territory 

available  for  responsible 

distributors 


No  need  to  put  your  car  up  as 
soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on. 
Attach  a  pair  of  Steer  Warms  to 
your  steering  wheel  and  you  can  drive  in  comfort  and  safety 
in  zero  weather.  Steer  Warms  are  now  being  used  by 
thousands  of  motorists  throughout  the  United  States. 

SteerWarms 

Electric  Hand  Warmers  for  Winter  Driving 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  a  pair  of  Steer 
Warms  attached  toa  display  stand.  See  how  neat  and  simple 
they  are.  Steer  Warms  give  off  an  even  temperature,  which 
warms  the  hands  thoroughly,  but  never  becomes)  too  hot 
for  comfort. 

Steer  Warms  make  winter  driving  a  pleasure,  safeguard  the  health, 
prevent  accidents  and  save  money,  because  you  can  use  light  gloves 
instead  of  heavy,  expensive  ones. 

Steer  Warms  cost  nothing  to  maintain,  give  no  trouble  and  are  guar- 
anteed against  burn-out  for  five  years. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  will  send  prepaid'upon  receipt  of  price. 
For  Standard  Cars     •      $  1  O.OO 
For  Fords 7.BO 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 

Dept.  176,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  Distributors:  Motor  Sundries,  Ltd.,  Toronto    Canadu 
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MURRAY  HILL 

HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  preat  hotels  of  PersHinp  Square 
John  McE.  Bowman,  President 


THE 

PRESENT 

STRUCTURE 


A  Short  Block  from  the  Station 

James  Woods,  vice-president  and  managing  director 

Famed  for  its  quiet,  homelike  atmosphere  for  two 
generations.  Delightfully  "old-fashioned"  in 
many  respects — especially  in  its  knowing  and  serv- 
ing its  guests  individually.  But  modern  in  its 
every  appointment  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  Murray  Hill  is  to  be  Terminal  without  taxicab  or 
replaced  in  the  near  future      baggage  transfer.  Just  a  step 


by  the  greatest  and  tallest 
hotel  building  in  the  world. 
This  new  Murray  Hill  will 
have,  as  the  other  Pershing 
Square  Hotels  have  now, 
direct  underground  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Central 


from  Fifth  Avenue,  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable  shopping 
district.  Close  to  theatres, 
clubs,  libraries,  music  and 
art  exhibitions.  Surface 
cars,  elevated  and  subway 
at  hand. 


Other  ll'itt-U  in  New   York  under  Mr.   Bowman's  direction: — 


The  Iiiltmore 

Adjoint  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 

Hotel  Commodore 

Gio     W     SwiiMr     VicrPuct. 

Grand  Central  Terminal 

"Get  off  the  Train  and  Turn  to  the   Left' 


The  Belmont 

James  Woods.  VicePRts 
Opposite   Grand    Central    Terminal 

The  A  nsonia 

Eon      M.    Tierney.    VicePreb 

Hroadway  at  73rd  Street 

In  the   Riverside  residential  section 


\ 


PershingSqlareHotels,NewYork 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


estimated  immediate  developments  in  the 

merging  of  railroads.  In  the  first  place, 
necessary  financing  at  the  present  time 
would  be  difficult.  Next,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  large  companies  like  the 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  Central  will 
care    greatly    to    increase    their    systems. 


WHY  SHOES  ARE  GETTING 
CHEAPER 

"  I  "HE  real  reason  why  shoe  prices  are 
*■  going  down  is  the  very  simple  one  that 
consumers  will  not  buy  them  except  at 
lower  prices,  we  read  in  Dun's  Renew.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  this  financial 
weekly  tho  continued  comments  and  fea- 
tured articles  in  the  daily  press  concerning 
the  deprest  conditions  prevailing  in  hides 
and  leather  are  very  influential  in  bringing 
down  retail  shoe  prices,  and  "altho  reduc- 
tions are  as  yet  by  no  means  general,  it  is 
evident  that  tho  decline  in  footwear  prices 
which  lias  been  pending  for  many  months 
has  at  least  started."     To  quote  further: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  Western 
Association  of  Shoe  Wholesalers,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  it  was  estimated  that  shoe  prices, 
in  general,  had  declined  on  an  average  about 
35  per  cent,  since  last  May.  The  predic- 
tion was  also  made  that  continued  reces- 
sions would  occur.  Tho  above  estimate  of 
the  decline  in  footwear  agrees  with  about 
all  other  reports  from  the  retail  trade,  as 
most  lines  that  were  priced  at  $18  are  now 
selling  at  around  $11.50  to  $1'2,  and  $15 
lines  at  around  $0.50  to  $10.  More  me- 
dium-grade  shoes  are  also  down  from  $12 
to  around  $8,  and  $10  lines  to  $6,50  to  $7. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  present  restric- 
tion of  consuming  demand  that  the  general 
public  is  not  satisfied  with  such  reductions 
as  have  so  far  been  made,  and,  after  reading 
in  newspapers  of  rawhides  and  skins  Belling 
at  below  prewar  levels,  consumers  fail  to 
see  why  any  higher  rates  than  those  of  1013 
and  1914  should  be  charged  for  footwear. 
Shoe  retailers  are  naturally  slow  to  clean 
out  their  surplus  stocks  at  a  material  loss, 
but  the  contention  is  made  in  hide  and 
leather  circles,  and  by  shot;  manufacturers 
as  well,  that  until  this  liquidation  occurs 
among  retailers,  and  a  fresh  start  is  made 
on  a  new  basis,  the  entire  allied  industry 
can  not  hope  for  any  real  revival  of  business. 

During  the  boom  of  last  year  some  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  were  pub- 
lishing all  kinds  of  predictions  as  to  liow 
high  in  price  shoes  were  likely  to  go,  which 
prompted  many  consumers  to  buy  more 
footwear  than  their  immediate  wants  re- 
quired, just  as  sonic  published  articles  are 
now  causing  consumers  to  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing. So  long  as  old  shoes  can  be  tapped 
or  otherwise!  renovated,  the  new  pair  re- 
mains in  the  retailer's  store.  Whether  or 
not  the  public  has  a  sufficient  reserve  to 
outlast  the  patience  of  the  shoe  dealers 
remains  to  be  seen.  While  the  buying  pub- 
lie  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  know  conditions 
existing  in  tin;  shoe  and  leather  industry, 
the  complaint  of  many  in  the  trade;  is  that 
there  is  danger  of  real  facts  being  obscured 
by  daily  newspaper  writers  not  conversant 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  business,  and  even 
spokesmen  lor  certain  branches  confuse 
the  general  public  by  contradictory  state- 
ineuts. 
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THE  CHILD-FEEDING   FUND 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Cross,  Capt.  Wm.  McFarland,  Fred  L.  Gross, 
G.  N.  Tidd,  W.  S.  Hunn,  Allen  A.  Herr,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Hcrr,  J.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gibson  and 
Miss  1'ruella  Gibson,  Simon  H.  Gage,  J.  P.  Peterson, 
Richard  Scollon,  Jos.  P.  Brightman,  W.  L.  Keith, 
J.  F.  Bwndenburg,  P.  Slosson,  H.  H.  Hanson,  Win. 
McFarland,   M.D..    Chas.    F.    Walker,   H.    L.    Foster,    Edw. 

E.  Hamilton,  Dr.  E.  R.  NefT,  F.  M.  Haskell,  S.  A. 
Cosgrove,  Arthur  Fieldting,  A.  W.  Day,  Geo.  Sehoel. 
Ruth  H.  Chenery,  Ella  C.  Rovvell,  Wm.  H.  G.  Wight,  A. 
S.  Kenny,  S.  M.  K.  Gandell,  Walter  B.  Harris,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dinsmoor.  Myrtella  M.  Hawkins,  Reta  S. 
TifTt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pease,  J.  O.  Williams,  M.D., 
Chas.  W.  Stewart,  M.D.,  Paul  S.  Seeley,  L.  G.  Venn,  H. 
C.  Stineman,  Maude  Reynolds,  J.  B.  Gibbs,  Dr.  Jos.  B. 
Re  Lee,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  John  H.  Cowan,  Mr.  and 
ITrs.  J.  W.  Woodhull,  L.  E.  Molineux,  Mrs.  Clinton  H. 
Mcnecly,  Frederick  Henrich,  N.  0.  Tate,  Marie  E. 
v.'ludjrs.    Robt.    L.    Brown,    Jr. 

$43.00 — Dr.  I.  L.  Van  Zandt,  I.  L.  Van  Zandt,  Jr.,  and 
f.    L.    Van   Zandt.   III. 

$40.00  each— D.  B.  Calder,  Mildred  Focht,  Charles  T. 
O'.citt,  M.D.,  Harry  G.  Fisher,  Sam  H.  Shank,  Geo.  B. 
Croad. 

$35.00  each — W.  F.  Hillpot,  "Anonymous,"  Springfield, 
Mass..    Mr.   and   Mrs.   C.   B.   D.   Norwood. 

$31.25— Rowland  J.    Goldie. 

$30.00  each— Theodore  H.  Martell,  F.  A.  Paddock.  Dr. 
Otis  Z.  Bouton,  J.  L.  Kesler,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Kays,  Charles 
B.  Willard,  A.  L.  Berry,  C.  A.  Crooks,  H.  M.  Stone, 
Susan  Blakey,  Wm.  H.  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller, 
T.  A.  Wright,  Ripley  Watson,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  W. 
J.  Sycunda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Newark,  P.  N.  Klinger, 
Fi.  C.  Greene,  J.  N.  Anderson,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Bruen,  C.  M. 
Bates,  C.  L.  Drake,   "H.  P.  K.,"  C.   F.  Haglin,  Jr.,  David* 

B.  Landis,  Chas.  Scbiappacasse,  A.  Visscher,  R.  B. 
Humphrey,  Emelie  Carrie  Ingram,  Martha  A.  Carre  and 
Thus.  Ingram,  W.  D.  Vallean,  Miss  Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates, 
Conrad  C.  Smith,  Jos.  E,  Brady,  D.D.S.,  Charles  W. 
Sliabot,  Jr.,  Woodruff  Furniture  Company,  Merchants  & 
Savings  Bank,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  "Anonymous,"  New  York 
City,  Wm.  C.   Muiuford. 

$25.00  each — George  L.  Arps  &  Co.,  Miss  Florence  B. 
Cruttenden,  C.  Middletou  Harlan,  Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  Geo. 
J.  Knies,  H.  Lanier,  S.  Lanrowitz,  L.  H.  Myrick,  H. 
Ingham,  Mrs.  Hugh  Ewing,  Simon  Levitt  &  Son,  H.  C. 
Kobertson,  Horace  W.  Dyer,  Mrs.  Geo.  It.  Lathrop,  O.  C. 
Bowers,  Miss  Ruth  Matsou,  Stuart  A.  Fraser,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Henry,  D.D.,  L.  W.  Guernsey,  J.  H.  Delobbe,  D.  E. 
McCann,  M.D.,  W.  J.  Giimore,  Dr.  Henry  Klaus,  Miss 
Gladys   Davies,    W.    F.    Smeltzer,    M.D.,    W.    C.   Jenkin,   J. 

F.  Iruns.  Cecil  P.  Poole,  B.  E.  Butt,  I.  M.  Porter,  Miss 
Marie  Boynton,  James  P.  Wood,  H.  T.  Boynton,  R.  Page, 
Miss  M.  Shisser,  Edward  E.  Zksel,  Richardson  Brotheis, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  W.  E.  Wood,  John  A.  Moore,  George  E. 
Curtis,  II.  II.  Lineaweaver,  J.  C.  Jamison,  F.  J.  Cramton, 
A.  C.  Houston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bromley  Sprague,  E.  P. 
Garner,  Dr.  E.  McElfresh,  N.  C.  Graham,  S.  A.  Lindsey, 
Andrew  Steele,  L.  Craddock,  Gertrude  R.  C.  Barrett, 
Thorns  Baker,  Buy  E.  Ware,  "C.  A.  S.,"  Boston,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Frederick  Henrich,  Jessie  Mohr,  Frances  C.  Yoconi.-  J. 
F.  Thompson,  C.  L.  Frost  &  Sons,  P.  B.  O'Brien. 
Bertha  M.  Hutchinson,  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Penard,  J.  C.  Regier,  W.  J.  Kernachan, 
M.D.,  A.  O.  Tobiassen,  Mary-Auue-Jane-Carol,  J.  H. 
Tanner,  A.  L.  Harris,  Dr.  E.  B.  Haworth,  C.  S.  Smith,  A. 
F.  Javorski,  Harold  A.  Knutson,  John  H.  Todd,  Margaret 
Campbell  Greene,  Walter  Sebastian,  C.  S.  Craig,  Edgar  M. 
Wilson,  J.  A.  Spence,  F.  P.  Mills,  McCarthy  Bros.  Co., 
Thomas  H.   Hudson.   Morris  K.    Smith,   M.D.,   Wm.   Hoyle, 

C.  C.  Chamberlain,  W.  H.  Zorger,  W.  O.  Hearsey.A.  E. 
Arnold,  Mary  A.  Stowell,  Asa  E.  Goddard,  Clarence  A. 
Elwell,  Eugene  Edelstein,  John  Paton,  Jr.,  O.  M.  Frank- 
lin, Walter  E.  Pike,  E.  H.  Wilsey,  J.  H.  Postlethwaite. 
Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kosiheralt,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Hughes,  C.  F.  Little, 
P.  A.  Himrod,  Mary  and  Martha  McIOwen,  "A  Sub- 
scriber." Mrs.  Moses  Fuller,  Alonzo  T.  Wouson,  Thos.  B. 
Eyland,    Pittsburgh    Hungarian    Club,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

$22.00— John  A.   Callan. 

$21.00— S.   A.   Smith  and  Mrs.  J.   B.   Smith. 

$20.00  each — Dr.  F.  P.  Archer,  Walter  A.  Barrows,  Miss 
Fannie  H.  Bringhurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Firmin,  Louis 
Fischer,  M.D.,  Dr.  H.  S.  Gardner,  F.  W.  Grant,  Mr.  John 
and  Miss  K.  M.  Knudson,  Edward  G.  Steinmetz,  B.  B. 
Wallace,  Albert  B.  Cole,  Mrs.  Lud  Myers,  John  F.  Myers, 
Samuel  Davis,  S.  C.  Lewis.  Geo.  B.  Emmons,  F.  B.  Star- 
buck,  John  G.  Bogers,  H.  J.  Gregg,  Dr.  A.  C.  Tebeau, 
John  W.  Brooks.  W.  E.  Phillips,  C.  C.  Goodale,  Mr.  and  ■ 
Mrs.  Joseph  RufTner,  Allen  French,  Sir.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Egan,  H.  Hoechstetter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  R.  Schreiber,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cummings,  Miss  E.  A. 
Dumas,  A.  Schultz.  Howard  A.  Kno*x,  A.  Haines  Lip- 
pincott.  J.  L.  Roberts,  Rev.  W.  C.  Ross,  A.  St.  Clair, 
"T  W.  N.„"  Rev.  J.  L.  Donner,  D.D.,  W.  S.  Wanzer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Mercur,  Arthur  II.  Brownell,  M.D., 
Jno.  11.  Schreffler.  T.  M.  Suter,  Miss  Sallie  S.  Ballte,  J. 
H.  Berge,  Postmaster;  Messrs.  Tallant  &  Groff,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Kexroth,  E.  J.  Kemmerts,  John  M.  W. 
Pratt,  Herbert  P.  Pillsbury,  "In  Memory  of  G.  T.  M.  and 
Jess,"  M.  O.  Haworth,  A.  M.  Van  Hise,  A.  K.  Hunt. 
Geo.  McLellan,  Lillian  Burlingame,  Julietta  Richardson. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Stocker,  Abbie  T.  Diament,  Leo.  Kaufman, 
Horace  J.  Black,  Ludwig  Looser,  Fred  D.  Fagg,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Ilalsey,  E.  S.  Gahan,  A.  B.  Fiala,  Everett  Foster,  Miss 
Emma  Melvin,  R.  M,  Broadhurst,  Prof.  II.  M.  Paul,  Mrs. 
Addio  M.  Bargler,  C.  B.  Wood.  Arthur  S.  Cooley,  John 
A.  Selsor,  Mary  D.  Shapleigh.  O.  A.  Bider,  Bev.  Eliot 
White.  W.  O.  Bailey.  H.  K.  Dirlam.  Elizabeth  L.  Ogden. 
W.  F.  Stockell.  H.  H.  Walker.  E.  W.  Hander,  W.  J. 
Lceper,  Matilda  F.  Kidder.  P.  M.  Collins,  James  Wilding, 
Richard  H.  Hawkins,  H.  J.  Alderman,  Charles  H.  La 
Wall,  M.  R.  LaWall,  John  II.  Shirley,  E.  G.  Hunt.  Frank 
P.  Wilder.  T.  B.  Shuman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Powell,  Bertha 
Phillips,  S.  (!.  Hosted.  Wm.  R.  Doty,  B.  G.  Westfall,  R. 
O.  Stehli,  John  H.  Dulany.  James  II.  Rogers,  Maude  B. 
Pennington,  Helen  Brewster  Randolph,  L.  B.  Tuttlo,  John 
Wilson  Cary.  Joseph  M.  Gwlnn.  Jr.,  W.  F.  and  C.  E. 
common,  Caroline  O.  Farnsworth,  ('.  H.  Corbin,  Wm. 
Thaanum,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Myers.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Rodgers,  Chas. 
Ed,  Potter,  K.  Hargrave,  "Anonymous,"  A.  G.  Berthot. 
Mrs.   Alice  E.   Richey,   Gladys  Richey,   M.D.,   Mrs.   P.   H. 
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When  the  South  Calls 

Be  it  Florida,  The  West  Indies,  The  Mediterra- 
nean or  California  you  will  require  some  form 
of  protection  for  your  travel  funds. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany originated  Travelers  Cheques. 

Today  thousands  of  Banks  and  Express  Offices 
sell  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  each 
year   to   hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers. 

The  value  of  a  Travelers  Cheque  lies  in  its  safety 
and  in  its  "spendability."  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  not  only  insure  your 
travel  funds  against  loss  or  theft  but  thirty 
years  of  international  use  has  made  them 
acceptable  in  all  countries. 

With  Travelers  Cheques  you  can  pay  your  hotel 
bill,  purchase  railway,  steamship  or  Pullman 
tickets,  pay  your  check  in  the  dining  car  or 
for  your  seat  in  a  sight-seeing  automobile. 
Merchants  the  world  over  accept  these  Travel- 
ers Cheques  in  payment  of  merchandise  and 
souvenirs.  You  require  no  introduction  other 
than  your  signature  when  you  present — 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

Your  personal  check  will  not  carry  you  very  far 
from  your  home  town  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  are  away  from  those  who  know  you. 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are 
known  and  establish  your  credit  the  world 
over. 

American    Express    Tours    and    Cruises: — 

A  Cruise  Around  South  America.  Four 
Cruises  to  the  West  Indies.  Tours  to  the 
Orient,  the  Mediterranean,  Europe,  California 
and  Florida.  Independent  tours  arranged  to 
fit  any  pocketbook.  For  details  and  booklets 
address  the  Manager  of  the  Travel  Depart- 
ment of  the — 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 


* 


* 


» 
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"{MERALfTE 


FOR  THE  HOME 


GREEN 
"GLASS 


DAYLIGHT 

"SCREEN 


Night-time  Daylight 

DAYLIGHTis  the  best 
working  and  reading 
light  because  Nature  has 
made  it  perfect  in  Qual- 
ity and  diffusion. 

The  Emeralite  Floor  Lamp  is 
fitted  with  an  attachment 
that  changes  harsh  electric 
light  into  soft  eye-saving  day- 
light that  prevents  glare  and 
makes  an  ideal  light  for  read- 
ing, sewing,  and  many  home 

U-L'S. 

There  is  an  Emeralite  for 
every  reading  and  writing 
need  for  office  or  home. 

Write  for  booklet  illustrating 

50  different  patterns. 

Sold     by     office     supply    and 
electrical  dealers  everywhere 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  8C  CO. 

44  W.rrtn  Si..     New  York  City 


KIND  TOT 


Repair  Chains 
Instantly 

Keep  i  H  of  patented Clamcrt  Couplets 
in  the  tool  box,  each  ready  to  be  snapped 
into  place  the  moment  the  weak  spot  in 
your  chain  breaks. 

The  Clamert  Chain-Repair  Coupler  is  a 
double  case- hardened,  larger  link  that 
greatly  strengthens  the  chain  at  the  break. 
Stops  the  racket  of  a  broken  chain. 
Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  tire. 

AJr  uour  dealer  or  remit  to  ut  direct, 
and  we  will  tend  postpaid. 

T*  the  Trade: — The  Clamert  Chain-Repair 

Coupler  u,  a  big  winter  money-maker — ante 

for  discounts. 


J 


The  Clamert   Mfg. 

Company 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Factory  at  L»lrob»,  Pa. 


}for 

or90 
ddoz 


i 


25 

CLAMERT 

Chain  Repair  Couplers 

7*a£e  CfiainsEc  *<vr  7n  an  <7/o  u> 


J 


J 


i 


■* 


Janirs, 


Holt,  Julias  Long  Stem.  George  G.  Hooker,  Rev.  I.  IT. 
Dulles,  EmUie  C.  Colo.  Wm.  Z.  Roy,  W.  K.  Blodgett.  Rev. 
.1.  Newton  Brown,  W.  H.  Yennoy,  Henry  I",  Cronenuyer, 
U  T.  M.  Dillingham,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Brooks.  .1.  L.  Bourbon, 
i  .  1:.  Lanon,  W.  .1.  Magee,  Carl  w.  Weeaner,  R.  L. 
Wardin,  Dr.  n.  A.  Hubbard,  Warren  H.  Stlnson,  John  A. 
M.D..  Commander  ami  Mrs.  Raymond  Stone, 
\v.    Fletcher,   Paul   Johnson,   W.    s.    wise.   K.   C. 

ell,  M.  S.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  lope,  S.  T. 
Moreland,  "C.  A.  A.."  I.  Qreenberg,  J.  T.  Buskirk,  "From 
a  Friend,   Potsdam,  N.  Y.. rwo  Little   Boys,  Waynes- 

i;.i.."   "A   Reader,   Buffalo,   X.   v.,"  J.  B.  Beaton, 

UrS.     11.     15.     Talbutt,    John     Teas.     Mrs.     P.     O.     McLean, 

Earls  Connor.  Mrs.  K.  II.  'rift .  Harry  T.  Dickinson,  S,  B. 

:.    Mr.    and   Mrs.    F.    E.    Barbour,   Mrs.    11.   .1.   Baker, 

e  v.  Willey,  F.  W.  Bandel.  .lr..  Alexander  B.  Halii- 

;>.   ii.   i.ovoit,  N.  m.  Wooster,  Lillian  A.  Uuinn,  R. 

1'.    Collin,    C.   N.    Manfred,    Dr.    Charles    s.    Fox.   W.    It. 

Norton.   T.   L.    Gardner,   Alios   Louise  Wolfe.    Helen  Hub- 

bard    Wolfe,     William     Hubbard    Wolfe,     Evelyn     Moore 

Wolfe.  Andrew  Reed  Sutherland,  Jr..  George  A.  Fairlamb, 

1!.     M.     Banned,    John    F.     Gilbert,     Dr.     C.     K.    Rohinson. 
-    Obemdorf,    Mary   Noyes,    Mr.    ami   Mrs.    SJcannell, 
Elisabeth  Boyd  Keunard. 

$17.00—  ■Jlother  and  Two  Children,"  Spriugnold,  Mass. 
$16.00— s.   N.   MeGee, 

$15.00  each— Henry  S.  Prltchett.  Augustus  M.  Voorhis, 
(  .  R.  Guthrie.  F.  V.  Knlest.  B.P.,  Rev.  W.  B.  Gordon, 
S.  P,  ESmondS,  lion.  Geo.  W.  Burnoll,  Miss  Edith  Flagg. 
i  .  A.  Scolder.  D.C.,  Ruth  Neikirk.  Optegrove  Cigar  Box 
Lumber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  Geo.  L.  Dillard.  V.  P. 
Hayden,  It.  V.  M.  .s'ours  and  Sisters,  Thomas  E.  Davison, 
II.  .V  Jones  Construction  Co..  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Ralph  i:  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Van  Buskirk,  W.  Q. 
Leavitt,  "Two  Friend?,"  Alhany,  N.  Y.,  T.  M. 
Hugh  Hale,  Mrs.  Kate  N.  Given,  Alice  B.  Lewis. 

$11.00— Junius  It,   Wlllcox. 

$10.63 — Virginia   Louise  Arnold. 

$10.15— IL   B.   Stout. 

$10.00  each— Wm.  C.  Ferguson.  N.  E.  Loomis,  John 
BTaser,  M.  then  Hill.  jDs.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  P.  W. 
Rider,  G.  Crawford,  Jacob  Levine,  E,  P.  Emmon,  Mrs. 
He  Forest  Wlllard,  S.  T.  Thetford,  Grace  1'.  Doolittle. 
Mrs.   Walter  L.    Keith,   A.    M.    Anzevin,    Mis.    V.    H.    Close, 

io.    Met  ormlcb,   Wm.   L.   Hark,   jr.,   Albert   F.    Hoffman, 

Jacob    A.     FrltS,    Miss    Mary    F.     van    de    Saudi',     Rev.     .1. 

Oscar  Boyd,  Samuel  W.  Lawder,  Hex  A.  Barrow,  D.D.S., 
John  i'.  Volkhardt,  Jansen  Woods,  Dr.  F.  s.  Prettyman, 
Win.  M.  Quimby,  L.  E.  GUman,  E.  \V.  Arms,  w.  G. 
Creamer,  lira.  Geo.  E.  Crowell,  Marjorie  G.  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
V.  V.  RemnitS,  M.  B.  .Smith,  Elton  E.  Clark,  O,  M. 
Bechert,  N.  E.  Fish.  Bev.  J.  F.  Locke,  Annie  It.  Fltzhugh, 
Dr.  .Mcnis  Joseph,  I».  Meade  Bernard,  W,  If,  Shobe, 
.Mrs.  Ida  11.  Thurber,  Mrs.  Thus.  ii.  White,  Milo  David- 
son, Chas.  Bradley,  Bessie  Burrough,  Albert  Lockwood, 
Thos.  J.  Sanders.  Frances  H,  Holllday,  Mattle  B.  Lacy, 
w.  w.  Hoover,  W.  A.  Reed,  Alvln  W.  King.  Fred  C. 
Williams,   F.    H.    Smyth,   James   E.    Lamb,  Louis  M.  Wash- 

i'.  D.  Halstead,  K.  C,  Cheston,  .1.  C.  Smith,  M.D., 
H.  T.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Burus  Macqueen  Qlbbs,  .1.  W.  Walter, 
L.  Donathan,  G.  I..  Teasley,  C.  T.  Nail,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Muii.  i.  u.  i.  Harmon,  I. aura  and  s.  I,.  Evans,  Bev,  Gerald 
arson,  C.  II.  Chalrland,  J.  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  New 
Sork  i  n\  .  Grlswoldvllle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Griswold- 
ville,  Mas-..:  "Anonymous,  Atlanta,  Qa,."  "Anonymous, 
.\.w  York  Cfly,"  ''Anonymous,  Weilesley,  Mass.,''  Miss  L. 
\i.  AbboU,  Geo.  1!.  Baderj  J.  W.  Ballard,  .1.  T.  Bell.  Win. 
n.  G.  Belt,  M.  BrechblU,  .las.  s.  Brusston,  Mis.  H.  L. 
i  blpman,  F.  M.  Clawson,  Mi~s  Grace  E.  Cleveland,  Ii.  C. 

Mrs.  .lane  G.  Craig,  Charles  L.  Cram-,  Dr.  Lillian 
B.  Dally,  W.  C.  Davis,  Win.  C.  Dickson,  Dr.  11.  E. 
Dunlop,  Howard  Eckfeldt,  E.  W.  Egan,  Mis.  N.  W.  Fenn, 
Forsyth,  Charles  it.  Fox,  mil.  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Glrou,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  David  15.  Gross, 
John  H.  Gwathmey,  H.  s.  Harris,  Mrs.  F,  W.  llarwood, 
D,  c  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Herbert  C.  Hastings,  Max 

lln elrelch,    Edgar    A.    Hlrsch,    Fred    Hudglns,    M.    11. 

.    .1.    I'.    K.Hnai/.    A.    W.    Elngsley,    M.    F.    Leary, 

B    I  i,  .V   E.  Logan,  i  has.  Emory  Long,  Miss 

B.  M.  McFarland,  G.  R,  McPherson,  Jr.,  J.  Mlnot,  Jacob 

.    H.    1'.    Patterson,  O.   L.    Perry,   aid.,   Chas.    W. 

Filler,  C.   M.  Plowman,  Mis.   E.  S.   Beed,  John  11.  Schu- 

G  ii.   Sluter,    Miss  Helen   n.   Smiley,  Walter 

iV   Company,  Miss  Ellen   Stevenson,  J.   s.   Stlllman, 

in',   i..  i  aderwood,  Henrj  Weltewltz,  Mrs.  Ethel  W. 

w  i   on,   Mi      Thyra  Wlren,  John   E.   Cannadsy,   "Memory 

■farshall   Johnston,   .Jr.,"   Jonathan    Ji   Bop,    Stanley 

Mrs,  Marj    B,    Hanson,   \\ .   B,    SI]  ler,  Mis.  J;. 

!..  Qoar,  wm.  Henrj   Warner  Krebs,  Bev,  John  A.  Water- 

.   A.    W.   Erlckson,   1..   I..   Thompson,  John  I..  Carter, 

ii. "mi. i  A.   Pa Martin   I-.   Calhoun,   E,  J,   Mm  b., 

i,    J,    ii  i'i  r       Mi       ii.  i.  ii   Owi  '       Chris  II.    Mi  ..I. 

Qi    rge    i..    Alps,    Damon   Leo    Porter,    Miss   Marlon 

I  d    Mrs.    B.    A.    Gage,    Ml       n.nii.it    M. 

,   ,i.    Eldrldge,  Miss  Blani  in-  J.  Buck,  i:. 

W,   Veluzet,  Tim  .   B.   Bi  iwn,   i  rank  s.  Smith,  Miss  Ger- 

ri.   ...it ,    Boy   W.    Smith,   Jami  -    ll.    Smith,    M.    E. 

hi,  on,   Chas   M.    Eamrath,   F.    B.    Sullivan,    B.    I'. 

.    Hugo  E.   Blrkner,  G.   W.   Smith,   L.   T.  Wilcox, 

Warmlngton,  (!.  T.  Cass,  M.D.,   Boratlo  W.   Brown, 

i    mci     Webb  Young,   i  i"i   i.    Praser,  w.  r.  Cole 

\,  N.  Colley,  it.  Busgrave  Nleison,  L.  (;.  Ely.  Ballli 

i  .    Mr.    and    Mrs.    v     a.    Hufl  iker,    Mrs.    Alice   m. 

W.    K.   I. .iv.  .in-,  H.   E.   Bprague,,   Mrs,   Samuel 

s.    in;:.    Mi       Man     Hau  rge    If.    Bode,    I-.    J. 

.  I  m    Stotts,  M.H.,  .1.  J,  Kane,  S.  B,  Richard  on, 

.!.   m.    m         ,\    E  a,   w.   L,   Brueggeman,  J.   B.   Qu 

Mai  'in  an,   J.    I      I  Ion  d,   i ■'.    m.    La 

Mil.      '  Mi.,    a.i.  1.'   Brownlow,   W.   W. 

n     i;  ■         t.   Morron .   I  .   N.   Jewett, 

i  i.    Mi  a    Mabel    B.    Mai  Cormack,    CI    Ii 

I      ,i     .  i  Iflb  bell,    Mi      Martha 

Wm.  F.  Meagher,  M.D.,  Mrs,  T.  Krldell,  Maij 

p    |i  .I.    i:    Thomp  on,   W.    i.    I 

i..  Mi     John  L.  .'-'  i  ihn  B.  Wat 

.  ii.  i  .  (  I.  veland,  Ml  I  idfll,  Miaa 

.   .i.i  hu    U  d<  rer,   Julius  a.    Payne, 

t,  .1.  V.  Craig,  Mr,.  Perry  E,  Mercer, 

B    'i  .ii,  .    r.    m    ' '  .    Eaioda   K.iniii.  rer, 

(,.  ,\  i:ii. ii  K.  E  i     Cunningham, 

i  .  p,   ii,  ilni  id,  .1.  «'.  si,,  iii,:ii,.  Mi      Bi  . 

,.   Alfred   A.    Scott,   Joseph  w.   (;rim, 

-.  Ington,   Ml      ii;,,, i,  ii    L.    Allen,  J.   C. 

i      ,\     Ml  , ,,,    C.    K     Bnodgrai   .    Alfri  d    H.    Lea, 

John    i      Engaraon,   i n-i    i- .   Bhafer,  J. 

a.    ii  hn    F.    Purcell,   Jaanea  <:    Gallaway,   Mrs. 

Arthur    M.    Little,   Mi..    D.   S.    Jones,   Harhj    T.    Doub,  Mbe 


Anna    S.    Joufins,    W.    E.    Cain   Co.,    N.    L.    Olin,    E.    II. 
C.rozier,   L.  V.  ^Hi'iies,   N.   A.   ltowe,  Mrs.  N.  A.   Bowe.   W. 
11.   Tinsley,  Edward  B.   Desenberg,   Mrs.   Itertlia  L.    Desen- 
berg,   J.   A.    Joeek,   Miss  Jessie  H.    Todd,   L.    Jordan,    Geo. 
Malohls,    Mrs.    C.    H.    Merritt,    Harold    P.    Speare,    Thus! 
Hall,    Chas.    C.    Kaesehaefer,    H.    P.    McPherson,    B     M 
Kingsley,    T.    D.    Burgess.    T.    M.    Fry,    B.    A.    Buinngton 
Miss    Carrie   M.    Payne,    Miss   Odette   Needham,    Sam    G. 
Stone,   t).    A.    Shacpless,    Carne   P.    Gellett,    Mr.    and   Mrs 
W.    N.    Bird,    Frank    B.    Bedneld,    Miss   Jessie   C.    Glasler 
Wm.   11.   Turner.  A.   W.   Hathaway.   W.  F.  Gosborn     Chas 
N;    Tompkins,   P.   Meagher.   J.   G.    Lowrey,   L.    E.    Minklei 
C.    E.    Trzeuiski,    John    L.    Jessop,    Miss    Harriet.    Kimble' 
Miss  Iris  C.  CartwrHiht,  F,  H.   Summer,  I.  DeKaisei    Mr 
and   Mrs.   J.    W.    Kern,   C.    C.    Hyde,   A.   Y.    Horon,    F     T 
Johnson,    O.    S.    Hubbard.    Tampa-Cuba   Cigar   Co      A     C 
Hill.   G.   A.    Hough  J.    W.    Hough.   E.   C.    Currey.  H    M 
White,    Chas.    E.    Bilin,    N.    N.    Crosby,    Mrs.    11.    C.    Pou 
W.    R.    Bleasdell.   L.    M.    Kilburn.    Miss    Ii    Burdick,    Ml 
and     Mrs.     Stewart    Gorton,     l'aul     Flndlay.     Harriet      \ 
Duncan.    John    I.    BtoeWUOd,    F.    D.    Claggett.    Mrs.    Anna 
Harrison.   M.    B.    CttrtLss,    U.    D.   Anderson.   E.    Z     Griggs 
William  J.   Binder,  Mrs.   Jos,  B.   Fosler,  G.   F.   Goer    Miss 
Jennie  B.   Charles,   Mrs.   I.   M.   Lucas.    Mis.    Helen  C.  Lam- 
bert,   Geo.    E.    W,    Hardy,    Mrs.    Preston    K.    Erdnian    J     M 
Spader,   ltov.    W.   C.    Lyon,   J.   G.   Parkinson,    VV.    A.    Hen 
drix.    Miss    Elizabeth    Stevenson,    Thomas    Edward    Horner 
M.D..    C.    P.    Sheldon",    Paul   N.    Cyr,    D.D.s.     Edward    1'' 
White,   O.    L.    Martin,   B.    11.    Duffy,    C.    B.   Howell.   L    B 
Nichols.  \V.  J.   Sampson.  Geo.  O.  Thompson,  Miss   DoroUry 
I'erhem.  Miss  May  M.   Marshall,  R.  D.    Croon,   Dr.  W.   W 
Moorhead,    C.     Roy    Johnston,    Win.    S.     Lindsay,    D.D  S 
J.    B.    Vrceland.    F.    G.    Lamson,    the    Religious'  School    of 
Iveneseth,    Miss   Helen  Brunswick,   F.   Fallen,  Miss  Maud  E 
Bartlctt,  W.  s.  Dick,  Dr.  Kay  Parker,  T.  A.  Fairey    Miss 
.Mary    A.    Norton.    II.    G.   Thompson.    Miss   Elizabeth  Chain 
berlain,    Winston   Inc.    Wm.    11.    Holt,   Rev.    B.    C.    Warren. 
H.    J.    Rogers,    J.    W.    RosehroUgh,    Win.    Vogt   Hall,    Mis 
A.    S.    Kaufmann,   G.    T.    Almen,    F.    O.   Pier.   J.    L    Cun 
alngham.    M.    L.    StrornfJaugh,    Wilbur    F.    Foster!    Mi»a 
Emily       McCullough,       Miss      Gertnulo      K.       Brunswick 
"Anonymous,"     Cleveland.     Ohio,     W.     D.     Eve.     Sanmei 
Allan    Eveland,    Miss  A.   Blanche  Ludwig,   Miss' Julia  Luu- 
Wlg,    Mrs.    W.    W.    I'uscv.    W.    W.    Puscy.    Mary    11.    Pusej 

i:.    II.   Pussy,  R.   A.   Scandrett.  E.   L.   Massa,   Janet   M 
Moore,    O.    A.    Mason,   J.    M.    Thompson,   M.    A.   William 
Mary   N.    McCord,    Edith   Blower,  11.   S.   Van  Demark,   W 
II.    livers.    Victor   J.    Le   Gros,   R.    B.    Dayton,    Mrs.    Oweii 
Shoemaker,    H.    II.    Chalk's.    T.    A.    Surdam.    Wilford    T 
Katkin,    Geo.    T.    Dickover,    Mrs.    Louise    Sharkey    Hardy, 
Mrs.    M.    E.    Rott,    David    R.    Francis,    Ruth    R.    Maxwell! 
M.  A.  Raynolds,  Wado  HolHngSWOrtb,  V.  L.   Wilson.   A     I 
Mies.    FriRst    H.    Huntress,    Mrs.    R.    E.    Hammond.    I'm.. 
Lindrlff,  Mary  1>.  Gibb"s,  R.  V.  Goodremonl,   R.  G.    Squier, 
Norman   L.    Aspden,   A.    J.    Van    Riper,   D.   F.    Edwards! 
George    M.    Johnston.    W.    C.    Kimhall,    J.    M.    Fair,    Miss 
Florence  J.   Peard,   Benjamin  E.    Berry,   Jerome  Kohn,   u. 
M.    Bouman,   C.   Ryan,   HO   Wall   SI.,   N.   Y.    v..  N.    V  ;  A 
II.     Whaite    &    Co.,    Denver,    Colo.;    MLss    Alice    M.     l.oii. 
Chas.    A.    Austin,    Wm.   J.    D.   Lynch,   Mary   E.    Post,   O.    C. 

Fuller,   Josiah  S.    Bobbins,   C.    11.    llaiini .1,    W.    10.    c,i  ,| 

well,  Linda  A.  Moore,  E.  II.  Negley,  C.  i:.  Cook,  t^eo.  N. 
Martin,  Jos.  B.  Cheshire,  John  Kelehani,  C.  M.  lai  peulei . 
Henry  T.  Terry.  R.  ]..  Martin,  Margaret  Stevenson,  B. 
Ten  Broeck  Bunk,  Sarah  Averill,  W.  g.  Scurry,  Win.  M, 
Sandord,  J.  R.  Greats,  W.  V.  Edklns,  <'.  M.  Beale! 
Amanda  1!.  Daniels,  n.  ji.  Smyser,  1.  N.  Ellis,  Mis.  o 
B.  Bonoy,  L.  P.  Naylor,  L.  1'.  Naylor,  Jr.,  Alinnie  M 
Hough,  Lulu  Wallace,  Bertram  E.  Marshall,  Clara  I, 
Marshall,  S.  Augusta  Bacon,  E,  S.  Bhotwell,  Jessie  Fay 
Miller,  Hell  X.  Marker,  Jennie  Meldwain,  Madeleine  A 
Hart,  Virginia  M.  Hart,  A.  I'.  Taylor,  .1.  J.  Lowrey,  Jas 
J.  Judge,  Mary  T.  Esles,  Leila  .N.  Kiekelt,  Mrs.  Kiill.j 
Lynch,    E.    J.    J'"ox,    E,    A.    Murphy,    G.    C.    Kettles.    I.     V. 

Hammond,  J.  A.  Markli,  c.  .1.  Beard,  J.  n.  Beed,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Guigan,  C.  Spargo,  H.  J.  Kendall.  Arthur  E. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  M.  V.  N.  Duryca,  J. 
L.  Hopkins,  Dr.  F.  W.  Dennis,  Ii. 
Jas.  E.  Cbadwick,  Elizabeth  Allen 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Wm.  1".  Nash, 
Ruth  E.  Barker,  A.  C.  Joy,  JI.  J, 
Irhy.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Croft,  Julia  Baker,  Thos.  B.  Martin, 
Wlllard  Hatch,  Mr.  and  Mis.  L.  W.  Kastiup,  Mine. 
Downey,  L.  O.  Todd,  Frank  M.  Dunhaugh.  Jr.,  ii.  W. 
Heaiy,  Jas.  BoydsterB,  Mrs.  Higble  Smith,  Philip  Baber; 
All, eiL    1!.    Beers,    II.    R.    Smith,    Kao    Davis.    Hugh    Peters, 

A.  J.    ih, w.ini,   "Anonymous,"    Hartford,   Conn.,   "Anonj 
iiious,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  "Anonymous,"  Norwood  Narrows, 

N.  IL,  Lied  If.  Baynes,  Jay  I).  Loper,  I.  P.  Myers,  In. 
and  Mis.  C.  Clinc,  .Mis.  C.  W.  Smith,  < '.  \V.  liurley.  I.. 
M.  liueil,  ll.  T.  10.  Perry,  It.  Edson  Emery,  William  M. 
Bole,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Ii.  .1.  Cook.  Edith  Williams,  Jaa.  II. 
Oliver.  William  L,  Challln,  Mrs.  Win.  L.  Cliallln,  Mis. 
John  I.  Hait.  Miss  Dorothy  II.  Richardson,  Mrs.  s. 
.Severance,  a.  Wagner,  s.  B.  Redfleld,  .1.  it.  Howell,  chas. 

10.    Anderson,    G.    Liniieioaiin    Present),    David   O.    Irving,    .1. 

Gaffney,  Marion  M,  Duffleld,  .1.  .1.  Boone,  Charles  P, 
Reynolds,  EmCy  Wilbur,  George  A.  York.  Elizabeth  10. 
Eklrkpatrlck,  it,  I, a  10.   Klrkpatriek,  c.  A.  Camp,  Walter  v. 

Spi   lary,    Mrs.    .1.   L.    Bruce,    10.   .1.    Morgan.    Dr.    Waller   M 

Brickner,  Mrs.  J.  it.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  L,  J.  Trultt,  Ma 
\i.  Brown,  Mary  F.  Richards.  George  G.  West,  Milton  s. 
Balsbury,  Jane  L,  Lyford,  Ernst  B.  Behr,  "A  Literary 
Digest  Beader,"  D.  Marean,  William  10.  Howard,  L. 
I.  Hart,  Mi  Ji  tie  Bager,  Mis.  D.  m.  Van  Pleet,  Frank 
ii.  Tarbell,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Everett,  W.  10.  sumo,  Paul 
W.  Carleton.  Miss  Edna  Young.  10.  W.  Miller,  it,  r 
Templln.  Joseph  n.  Vogt,  Haslam  Slocum,  Beulah  E, 
sinei.is,  M.  L.  BergBtreser,  Mrs.  it.  Devlin,  Florence  E 
Strickland,  Anna  Clinton,  A.    P.   Clark,  J.   M,    Bowland, 

M,   J.    lirlggs,  Lloyd  Morey,  M.  L.   Murray,  C.  I.   Hitchcock. 

i'aul  V.  Cary,  C.  M.  Cary,  H.  T.  Morris,  It.  W.  Pryor,  F. 

I'.  Ward.  ('.  L.  Kopp,  Hell -n  M.  A,  Taylor.  Hugh  Hen 
derSOl  Hay,    Frank    Carlisle,    Maggie    Miles,    S.     '... 

Bo    ,,  ,,    ler,    Bertha  Bossmassler,    Ada   ii.    Tobey,   M.    T. 

Ilaunnelt.  L.  Zilver,  Arthur  Griggs,  Mrs.  Dayton,  Mr.  and 
\l,       c.    |[.   Glilett,  C.    II.   WhitfOTd,   Frank   D.   Taylor.  Miss 

Josephine  Wuppermann,  H,  B.  Skeele,  D.  F.  Stevens, 
Andrew  J.  Cook,  Alex  Duvall,  B.  H.  Vdii.ii.  E,  M,  House. 
A  G.  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Cooper,  Bertha  Akin,  10.1.  C 
Nufer,  John  Dwyer,  Godfrey  BUaven,  B.   n.   Miller.  J.  E. 

lice     Allls    I).     Baheoek,     10.     Goeth,    James    L.     M.l  ui'l, 

Annie  n    Bonnet,  Emma  A.  Fountain,  K.  N.  Wood,  C.  E. 

King.  Anno  Frascr,  Raymond  Plnkard,  A.  A.  Oalman,  Dr. 
Charles  Beed,  CUfford  Cote.  Dr.  G.  A.  Rogers  John  .. 
Barman. .  Grace  Sutherland,  n.  IL  Ogflvie,  Mary  it  char,  ■ 

Son  Charle.  Her/,.  II.  W.  Snouse,  Emlllo  M.  •Ilmplon  B. 
TlnsloW,  Edwin  Judd,  Laura  II.  i',M  Fannie  f  amp |b.;  I. 
M.   J,   Thompson,   Mildred  Armstrong,   Mrs.  W.   <-.   Wllkm- 


W.     Harding,     ILiirirl 

Voigt,    A.    E.    Krull. 

Starr.    It.    G.    Kcnly. 

II.     Blakcsleo    Crane, 

Putnam,   Samuel   A, 
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"-from  that  new  firm 

we  are  considering 


« 


MUCH  depends  upon  a 
favorable  presentation 
of  your  proposition.  Decisions 
are  based  on  convictions.  And 
it  is  often  difficult  to  account, 
exactly,  for  many  of  the  im- 
pressions that  lead  up  to  them. 

Recall  an  important  negotia- 
tion with  your  own  concern. 
Were  you  not  influenced, 
finally,  by  a  belief  in  the  firm 
you  were  considering — its 
methods  and  character? 

You  were  probably  impressed 
by  the  business  aspect  of  its  let- 
ters— their  dignity  and  "body  " . 
The  crisp  crackle  and  fine 
texture  of  a  sheetof  Systems 
Bond  make  for  a  favorable 


presentation  of  your  service, 
the  quality  of  your  goods,  the 
character  of  your  organization. 

Systems  is  a  splendid, business- 
man's paper.  Its  rag-content 
and  loft-drying  give  it  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  a  much 
more  expensive  bond.  It  is 
available  everywhere  —  at  a 
business-man's  price. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive 
group  of  papers — a  grade  for 
every  bond  and  ledger  need — >. 
all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — in- 
cluding the  well-known  Pil- 
grim, Transcript,  Manifest 
and  Atlantic  watermarks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


"'The'Rag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  'Reasonable  Trice ' 


t^S 


^=^rrrn^>4 
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Buddie 


THE  HOME  DESK  FOR  LEISURE  AND  WORKING  HOURS 


Built  in  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children, 
"Buddie"  is  a  scientifically  designed,  handsome, 
comfortable  chair  and  adjustable  desk  all  in  one  unit. 
Strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  yet  light  enough 
to  be  carried  from  room  to  room  or  from  window 
to  lamp,  so  day  or  night  you  can  always  have  the 
best  working  light. 

The  Desk  top  raises  and  lowers,  tilts  and  fastens  at  any 
desired  angle  from  level  to  45  degrees.      Also  moves  for- 
ward and   back,  so   "Buddie"  is  just  as  convenient  for 
mechanical  or  freehand  drawing  as  it  is  for  reading,  study- 
ing and  writing.    These  adjustable  features  enable  you  to 
always  have  your  work  at  the  proper  distance  from  your 
eyes  and  at  the  same  time  sit  easily  and  correctly  in  your 
chair.  This  prevents  eye  strain  and  insures  correct  posture. 
The  large  drawer  under  the  seat  holds  your  reference  books, 
envelopes,  paper,  pens,  etc.,  right  at  hand  whenever  you  need 
them.     At  odd  times  "Buddie"  also  makes  a  fine  Telephone  or 
Typewriter  desk. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
Find  Out  How  and  Why  "Buddie"  Can  Help  You. 

If  you  have  children  remember  there's  a  "Buddie"  to  fit  every  child 
from  three  years  up.  "Buddie"  gives  them  a  place  of  their  very  own 
in  thejfamily  circle.  Enables  them  to  play  games  or  study  without 
straining  their  eyes  or  hurting  their  backs.   Authorities  on  child  welfare 

recommend  the  use  of  "Buddie"  in  the  home  as  correct  posture 

is  of  such  vital  importance. 

If  you  want  a  "Buddie"  for  a  child,  tell  us  the  aee  and  height 
when  you  write  for  the  booklet. 


Moulthrop  "Buddie"  Desk  Co. 

1 36  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Especially  adaptable  for  I.C.S., 

\i «■  viiiulorf Ham  i  1 1  «ui  and  other 

home  study  courses. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS# SHAPE 

$722  $822  $9-22 & $10-22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY    WEARING 
W.   L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

best   known  shoes 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


D^HE   best   known  shoes   in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
j    in    107    W.   L    Douglas 
stores,   direct  from   the  factory 

to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso> 
lutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Dmgltt  shoes  are  for  hsIo  by  oyer  0000  shoe  dealers 
besides  oar  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
wn  Uk{  no  Other  Bake.  Order  dirert  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  t.llini?  hon  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION  -IniUt  on  h»vinft  W.  L 
DotnrUt  iho.1.  The  same  and  price 
li  j,l»'nly  lUmp'd  on  the  iol».  Be 
cartful  to  iee  that  It  haa  not  been 
chane-d  or  mnt!iat.<1. 


., 


Preildent 

W.L.Donglai  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mast. 


Illlllllll!ll!lll!l!llllllll!ll 


Ron.  F.  D.  Godfrey  William  Frear.  W.  G.  Breitenstein, 
"Anonymous. V  Germantown  Pa.,  "Anonymous,"  Brandon, 
Wis..  •Anonymous."  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  Capt.  Edward  E. 
Hall.  •Anonymous,"  X.w  Haven,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Parker 
Syms,  "A  Holyoke  Friend,"  P.  B.  Choinski,  Dr.  T.  SI. 
McLenahan,  "Anonymous."  Aberdeen,  Md..  G.  L.  Rum- 
berger,  11.  Q,  Fiiliugton,  Boy  Brenholdt,  Alvln  H.  Pickens, 
John  Orblson,  Wm.  D.  Janes.  B.  S.  Anderson,  John 
Gibson,  K.  W.  Ellis,  Win.  P.  Heid,  Mis.  Robert  M.  Daln, 
C.  M.  Leonard,  Florence  A.  Hayes.  W.  H.  Griffith,  W  e' 
lielckein.  A.  W.  Oliver,  J.  H.  Fischer,  J.  B.  Gates,  Frank 
K.  Squalr,  A.  s.  Carman,  Dr.  C.  Manvillo  Pratt,  W.  B 
Snyder,  1  liu  H.  Kresgc,  Klslo  L.  lkwitt,  C.  Z.  Strunk', 
E.  L.  GoUvhe-.  N.  J.  -Nelson,  Dr.  J.  c.  MeLeod,  Dr.  S. 
Fowler,  Esti  j  Coleman,  Hugh  H.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  T.  K. 
Roby,  W.  C.  Matthews,  J.  J.  Barnes,  F.  W.  Day,  E  B 
Hamlin.    Harriet    A.    Clapp,    Miss    .1.    L.     Olson,    Mrs.'    A. 

Bassett,  s.  \v.  Bla  icherd,  1,.  Guthman,  o.  M.  Uirlcb,  J. 
E.  Bell,  c.  W.  Osborne,  George  T.  Morgan  F.  B.  Jewett. 

B.  F.  Crump,  11.  L.  Whittemore,  W.  T.  Voorhoes.  A  S 
Isaacs,  s.  M.  Sleeper,  W.  X.  Spatls.  A.  P'  Kissner.  J. 
G.    W.    Droll.    Mrs    James    1,.    Baker,    Anna    M.    Bell     .Miss 

E.  T.  Harrer,  Frank  odeii.  j.  Haugwita,  M.  u.  Beckett, 

C.  L.    Do   Bevoise,    F.    Stuhlman,    Mrs.    Cobb,    Rev     S     ■]' 
McClenaghan.   T.    L.    Welles,   Nellie    L.    Hesse,   Mrs'  a'    i 
Henderson,   elms.   D.   Alien,  d.    h.   Wallace,   Dr.  H  '  \v 
Merrick,  E.  E.  strong.  Dr.  B.  Sachs,  Emily  P.  Fox    c    i; 
Tallmau,   U.   M.    Sloan,   Wm.   F.    Greenwood,   Frederick   J 
LetUci,    C,    C.    Newton,    Mrs.    Z.    W.    Bowman,   J.    H.    Flow 
s.   E.   Ham,  T.   Govt,  H.   A.   Converse,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Baraetl 
O.    O.    Hoffman,    Rev.    Geo.    Crabt.ree,    K.    Olds     F      M 
Rowan,    J.    O.    Albeit,    J.    L.    Beer,    1).    F.    Hoke,   J.    m' 
Marty,    Jr.,    M.    Stanton,    Chas.    Morrill,    W.    J.    Hoyt,    O 
Goldsmith,     C.    A.     Sullens,     Malcolm     Severance.    Qeorga 
Lang,   Georgia  Marsh.   Margaret    Pruen,   C.    F.    Werner    Jr 
C,    -\.   Trimble,   Mr,   and  Mrs.   W.   L.   Crouch,    "J    B     Y    " 
Baltimore,    Aid.,     Mr.     and    Mrs.    B.     B.     K..    Gibb'stowii, 
N.    J..     "P.     Y.     X.,"    New    York    City,     Miss    Olierndord. 
Beatrice    S.    Jones,    Ora   B.    Craig.    Miss   F.    M.    Muirhead. 
Frank     Hitchcock,     Julian     PeabOdy,     Jr.,     James     Averljl 
Clark,    Geo.    T.    Lewis.    .Mis.    E.    W.    Coff,    Theodore    F. 
Scheffer,  Anna  Kalslake.   Mr.   and  Mrs.   J.    io.   Boantree 
Harriet   L.    Bnighaiu,    J.    H.    West,    John    Henry    Hopkins! 
Emllj    Campbell,    The    Church    of    the    Redeemer    Pastor's 
Fund,    Chicago,    111.,    Mrs.    D.    E.    W.    Spratt,    Mario    E 
Ziesel,    D.    L.    Browne,   Dr.    C.    E.    Skinner,    W.    S.    Black- 
mer,  Holden  D.  Kinyon,  .1.  a.  Sanders,  J.  s.  Boxer,  Mrs. 

■I.  S  Boxer,  Mrs.  Harold  Ah  I, mist,  il.  G.  Whilmoro.  Mrs" 
Alice  E.   McFadpn.  L.  C.    Foy,   Frank  E.   Taylor,  Robert  m! 

raylor,  s.  Elizabeth  Van  Duyne,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Juliet  A 
Powell,  .Mary  V.  Webster,  E.  Lewis,  A.  Jano  Stowo,  g' 
Bensink,  Elsie  H.  Haynes,  C.  W.  Marshall,  C.  William 
Prettyman,  Dr.  Herman  Russell,  U.  A.  Long,  L.  L  Long- 
brake,  Dr.  II.  DeBoer,  John  J.  Harper,  Laura  D.  George 
Isabel  Hamilton,  A.  M.  (air,  Lucille  Williams,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence O.  Hines,  Mrs.  B.  0.  Tone,  Lillian  Williams,  Martin 
Schoen,  A.  L.  Sulla,  Jessie  B.  (base.  c.  w.  Chapman 
R.  G.  Lynch,  N.  11.  Witt,  Louis  H  Dupont,  U.  H.  Mer- 
rick, Guy  W.  Haley.  Alice  M.  Wheeler,  Walter  Davis, 
Allied    G.    White.     1).    B.     Cooley,    Win.    T.     Belts,    A.    E. 

Ewell,  Jr.,  Barton  R.  Cassaday,  Olive  B.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Francena  L.  Sherburne,  B.  E.  DeSola,  James  C.  Crane, 
C.  A.  Wilson,  Edward  11.  Lockwood,  Herbert  Hastings, 
.Mrs.  Lola  H.hiiI,,  T.  M.  Hill.  A.  It.  Pollock,  Mrs.  J. 
Sturgeon,  Adella  G.  I  uderwood,  Tims.  Stevenson,  Mrs. 
S.  II.  Hill,  Al  i;.  Christie,  It.  W.  Hunter,  R.  B.  Roberts, 
Mis.  g.  Gagb,  j.  io.  siayton,  Olive  M.  Evans,  Winston 
Stephens,  Dr,  Clarice  J.  Parsons,  Neely  Orme,  Earle  and 
Nina  Buckingham,  John  p,  case,  Frank  MacDonald,  W. 
P.  Davidson,  F,  Sandel,  Grace  a.  Taylor,  Howard  Mar- 
si  all,  -Mis.  White  and  Dorothy  L.  While,  Nora  R.  Ohl, 
Percy  x.  Ken  way,  D.  A.  Alice,  ('has.  J.  Mortleau,  .lamea 
Noble,  Nellie  io.  Barton,  Dr.  W,  a.  Fletcher,  Flora  Barron, 
A.  M.  Chalian,  Franklin  s.  Edmonds,  n.  T.  Crabtree, 
-M.D.,  Thos.  H  Bostwick,  M.  L.  Wyman,  Carolyn  j. 
Peck    i'.   Baldwin,  J.   n.  Cobat,  Mrs.  H.  J.  James,   Harry 

F.  Gray,  David  Baird,  G.  ll.  Sapper,  Thomas  to.  Fisher, 
Fred.  Scholia,  John  J.  Pulleyn,,  lister  Davis,  Louis  Itraylon, 
Jessie   D.    Rouen,    J.    1.    Applin,    Flank    Ithein,    Martha    P. 

Cowant,  1.  s.  Ambrose,  F,  J.  Sizemore,  Roy  M.  Riley, 
Margaret  E.  Thompson,  A.  p.  Davie,  M,  m.  Gasser,  li.  B. 
Dougherty,  JO.  F,  Merriam,  Elizabeth  A.  Bralne,  C.  N. 
Hail.  Clarence  C.    Dorsey,  Mis.  Junius  R.  Willoos,  Albert 

Fehr,   Sarah   A.    T,    Ackermau,   Annie   M.    AcKcrina'i.    Aymar 

Embury,  Dr,  Wm.  P.  MacLeod,  Hooper  Waters,  Leon  it. 
Whipple,  Man  (.  Oakley,  Sara  C.  TerwiiUger,  George 
Robson,  H.iiij  Emmons,  L.  w.  Walker,  ll.  W.  Miller,  s. 
E.  Cress,  1'.  W.  Ford,  A.  10.  Shaw,  Harry  Levinson,  Anna, 
M.  Verner,  W.  G.  Lovelace,  Miss  V.  !•'.  Myrlck,  Mary  W. 
D'Ooge,  Norma  M.  .Vim,  Ella  A.  Beyer,  Harry  S.  Barnes, 
H.  It.  Lewis,  John  (.i  more,  Katrina  Myers,  T.  W.  Brown, 
Elizabeth  Lore  North,  Carrie  A.  Teeple,  Geo.  Boggs, 
Charles  Leland  Hanuonson,  Charles  C.  Snow,  .las.  ll. 
Tucker,  Lewis  T.  (base,  Ella  L.  Townscnil,  Alfred  Smith, 
George  F.  Kaucher,  Mrs.  Bernard  Talimer,  Charles  T. 
Caldwell,  J.  C.  McGregor,  M.  L.  Peck,  F.  A.  Bristol. 
Amos  11  WestOVer,  Mis.  It.  C.  While.  Wm.  F.  Billon, 
Margaret   Thomson,    Henry    Rldgely,    ('has.    It.    Newcomer, 

Mary    Italic. e,\.    Mis.    Jcanncl  Ic    10.    Kellogg,    A.    II.    J'ratland 

H.  W.  Plan,  Elizabeth  D.  Hareld,  Myrtle  M.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Carrie  8,  Struble,  D,   ll.  Smith,  John  w.  M,  Laity,  Earl 

W.    G.    Howard,    Mrs.    Bertha    \V.    Turner,    S.    A.    Wllhelm, 

Anna  K.   Bartow,  Geott   Foster,   Helen  E.   Miliar,  Bertha 

L.    Gayman,    Fred    T,    Joy,    Mary    JO.    HaweS,    Margaret    E. 

Gensemer,  Walter  P..  Pollock,  (has.  ll.  Tinker,  wm.  Ben- 
nett, Gertrude  Stokely,  Bertha  A.  Klrley,  A.  w.  Gregory, 
J.  A.  Buffner,  A.  F.  Texter,  A.  W,  Holt,  Edward  F. 
Looker,  Laurence  Elkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  io.  Mgbthart, 
.lames  D.  Buggies,  Ruth  M.  Meyer,  J.  J.  Brown,  Chas. 
K.  Spellman,  Reuben  L,  Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  s.  A, 
Murray,  Robt.  l.  Blakeman,  it.  P,  Hobson,  Mrs.  it.  P, 
Hobson,  Richard  Hobson,  Lucia  Hobson,  Geo.  Hobson,  Dr. 
(;.  Alfred  Lawrence,  Virginia  Cochran,  G.  li.  Mid  die  ton, 
A.  s.  Whlteley,  W.  JO.  Lockard,  Matthew  M.  Land,  Anna 
E    Bosakrans,  J.  A.  Grossman,  L.  L.  Chamberlain,  B.  H. 

A.    10.   Trader,    F.    I. 

Prater,    i>.    B.    Robins,  Dr.   Adella  B. 

Jr.,   A.    A.    Webster,    Theodora   N. 

io.    ll.    Slngmaster,    Harold    B. 

Mis.     it.     II.     Thigle.v,     .1.     P. 
A.      G.      Vandlsdale,     T.     Win. 

Powell,  Mi  Marj  C.  Chessman,  it.  B.  Peer,  N.  P, 
Wlnehell,  Betty  Haniss,  Maude  Lorance,  H,  P.  '>•.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Frank  J.  Hermes,  R.  8.  Chambers. 
Various  Anonymous  Items. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each— $1,127.50. 
GRAND  TOTAL— $163,260.63. 


K. 
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Martin.  Eva  Merlin,  Olga  Beyerle,  J. 
Schllllnberg,   C.   s. 
Wood  i,   Edward  Wilson 
Joerg,    Frank    C,    Goudj 
rohn  "ii.    .1.    May    Ho  itetter 
McCluskey,    Jerry    Smith, 

Mrs.      Mary     I' 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS   IN   RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

October  27. — Reports  reaching  Paris  say 
that  General  Wrangel  has  succeeded  in 
withstanding  the  Bolshevik  drive.  His 
position  is  said  to  be  apparently  secure, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  hold  the  Crimea 
during  the  winter. 

October  29. — Further  reports  of  revolt  in 
the  regions  of  Podolia  and  Odessa  reach 
Copenhagen.  It  is  said  that  "Red" 
troops  sent  to  quell  the  rebellion  joined 
the  revolutionists.  The  "Red"  forces 
are  retiring  from  Kief  and  are  preparing 
to  evacuate  Odessa. 

October  30.- — A  wireless  dispatch  from  Mos- 
cow reports  that  General  Semenoff,  Cos- 
sack anti-Bolshevik  leader,  has  been 
captured  by  irregular  troops. 

Helsingfors  dispatches  describe  the  situ- 
ation in  Moscow  as  very  serious  and 
declare  that  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed. The  peasants  revolted  in 
eleven  provinces  because  of  the  requisi- 
tion of  wheat  by  the  Government. 

October  31. — According  to  Sebastopol  ad- 
vices the  Russian  Bolshevik  forces  have 
begun  a  violent  offensive  to  wipe  out  the 
armies  commanded  by  General  Wrangel. 
The  "Reds"  have  attacked  at  two 
points,  troops  from  the  Polish  front  as 
well  as  masses  of  Siberian  soldiers  being 
used  in  the  offensive. 

November  1. — The  Bolsheviki  have  broken 
General  Wrangel's  center  and  the  wings 
of  his  army  apparently  have  been  crush  t, 
says  a  report  from  Sebastopol.  The 
"Red"  wave  is  flooding  the  Taurida 
region. 

Reports  of  serious  peasant  uprisings  in 
Russia  are  received  at  Constantinople. 
The  disorders  are  said  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  slaughter  of  many 
Jews. 

November  2. — A  serious  mutiny  occurred 
in  Moscow  a  few  days  ago,  according  to 
word  reaching  Riga.  It  was  brought  on 
by  Bolshevik  soldiers  who  refused  to 
proceed  to  the  front  unless  supplied  with 
new  equipment.  The  disturbances  were 
quelled  with  machine  guns  and  between 
6,000  and  7,000  persons  were  arrested, 
of  whom  200  to  300  were  executed. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that 
50,000  refugees  fleeing  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bolsheviki  in  northern 
Crimea  are  attempting  to  find  ships  to 
reach  that  city. 

FOREIGN 

October  27. — The  British  Cabinet  waives  its 
right  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  con- 
fiscate goods  sent  by  German  traders  to 
England.  This  action  was  taken,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  facilitate  British  trad- 
ing with  Germany. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  German 
National  People's  party  at  Hanover, 
many  Germans  exprest  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. Former  Minister  Hergt  de- 
clared in  a  speech  that  the  party's  ulti- 
mate aim  was  that  Prussia  should  con- 
quer Germany. 

University  students  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
stone  the  British  Consulate  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  death  of  Lord  Mayor 
MacSwiney. 

It  is  reported  from  Dublin  that  an  appeal 
from  the  authorities  of  that  city  has  been 
sent  to  thd  remaining  hunger-strikers, 
asking  them  not  to  continue  their  strike. 

October  28.— Settlement  of  the  British  coal 
strike  is  brought  about  at  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  (iovern- 


THE 


ARIBBEAN 


RUISE 


A  GREAT  white  ship,  cruising  the 
blue  Caribbean  — five  thousand 
miles  of  sunshine,  health  and  interest. 
Quaint,  old-world  sights  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America;  long,  lazy, 
life-renewing  days  at  sea. 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 
Caribbean  Cruises 

bi-weekly  from  New  York   and  New  Orleans 
DURATION   15  TO  23  DAYS 

Ports  of  Call— Havana  and   Santiago,   Cuba; 

Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Cristobal, 

Panama  Canal  Zone;  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica; 

Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Santa  Marta, 

Colombia— depending   on    the    cruise    selected. 

-=s£-\  \J  ,   I     Great  White  Fleet  ships  specially  constructed 

gjaff   .      «^>3BK\sS/W  for  Tropical  Service.    Staterooms  with  and  with- 

£  ^SrU/-  '  out  Private  bath;  Cabins  De  Luxe  equipped  with 

gt*  beds  instead  of  berths;  delightful  Palm  Court 


«££ 


..^Ji^^M 


m 


Cafes,  spacious  decks,  dining  saloons,  smoking 

rooms  and  social  halls.  Only  one  class— First  Class. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

Address  Passenger  Traffic  Department 
jj\       UN-ITED   FRUIT   COMPANY 
^S.     Room  1639,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

General  Offices 
131  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 


^p^p^^m  *4>  g  v  w  *m 
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An  Important  Business  Conference -There  on  time 

TF  your  punctuality  depends  upon  your  car  starting  promptly  whenever  you  need  it,  KEEP  IT 
1  WARM.    Heat  your  Garage. 

The  Self-Regulating  coal-burning  WASCO  hot  water  System  requires  attention  but  once  a  day 
and  burns  but  a  few  cents  worth  of  coal  a  day.     Any  handy  man  can  set  it  up. 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,    !  Syracuse sn?yd- 


\  A 


Write  for  catalog  that  illustrates  and  explains 
Che  fuel  economy  and  automatic  temperature  re- 
gulation of  WASCO. 
Originators  of  special  heating  systems  for 
garages-    ' 

Wascq  is  also  used  for  heating  Offices,  Stores, 
Cottages,  etc. 
Some  good  territory  open  for  live  distributor1;. 


ESM^iMSSMMa 


READY  TO  SET  UP 


mm 
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Another 
siO  Raise! 


* 


"Why,  that's  the  third  in- 
crease I've  had  in  a  year! 
It  just  shows  what  special 
training  will  do  for  a  man." 

Eveiy  mail  brines  letters  from 
some  of  the  two  million  students 
of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  telling  of  advance- 
ments and  increased  salaries  won 
through  spare  time  study. 

How  much  longer  are  you  going 
to  wait  before  taking  the  step 
that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start 
now  than  to  wait  for  years  and 
then  realize  what  the  delay  has 
cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each 
night  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  in 
the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will 
prepare  you  for  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  tip  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Without  cost,  without 
obligation,  just  mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 

-  —  — «^— — •   TEAR    OUT  HERE  ^M^™^— —  ■ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX4091-B  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  mo,  how  I  Can  qualify  for  tb8 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  btp>rc  which  1  mark  X. 


~H.irTi.lK:.  rM.ISU  it 
_ll.ru  I-    I  Irbtlnr  and  Itji. 

PI-  Irctric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
_  Telephone  Work 
^MF.riUMI  1L  I  MUM  Til 

BM.r'.ant.al   Draftsman 
Mf-hlri*  Shop  I'raeilea 
1  onlmaker 
.    (.«.  I. n pine  Operating 
_(  \\  II.   ENGINE!  K 
*»'ir.*Tlne    and  Mapi/lng 
■  I.St    Mini  >U>  or  KM.  It 
"  "11  tin',  till   r  M.I.M-I  It 
n  Mar,  .c  t  ngineer 

Ship   Draftsman 
^.ARCIIII  ECT 

_  I  ot.lrartur  and  Halldar 

Hircfaltertaral  llrafumaa 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Lnguirer 
2  rtl  'HUM;  »M>  III  .TUG 
•   Metal  Worker 
Irnll.  IKariuier  bupt. 
I-  I 
"Navigation 


■  □SALESMANSHIP 
QaOVBR  1  ISING 
M  Window  Trimmef 
□  Show  Card  WTItei 
Sisn  Puinter 
Kallronri  Trainman 
ILLUSTUATING 
Cartooning 
_.BU8MES8  MiNAflEllSHt 
R  Private  Secretory 
^  BOOKKEEPER 
JStanofraplu  r  and  Trplia 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
rRAFl  IC    .MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
^  Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sabjeota 
.Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  ClerU 
1UTOBOBILE  iimnnsg 

Hinto  ll*unlrln£  |CjBp*olafc 
J  lUltlt  I  I.IIIIK  InFranlk 
J  Poultry  lulling  |G!talU» 
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MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


WARS 


-MADE  AT    KEY    WEST/- 


Jbi~  covifbrt 
Xvety  pair  guaranteed  ; 

MADE  AT  SMIRLEY    MASSACHUSETTS    ! 


nit'iit  and  the  miners.  Under  its  terms 
the  miners  receive  an  immediate  in- 
orease  in  wages  of  two  shillings  a  day, 
in  consideration  of  which  they  pledge 
themselves  to  help  increase  production. 
The  settlement  plan  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval l>y  tlu-  miners,  and  provides  for 
an  investigation  preliminary  to  reclassi- 
fying wages  in  the  whole  industry. 

The  reparations  commission  in  Paris  de- 
cides that  Germany  must  deliver  275,- 
000  tons  of  shipping  to  I  be  Allies  as  com- 
pensation for  the  sinking  of  the  German 
Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow. 

Great  Britain  has  submitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  for  registration  and  publica- 
tion sixteen  international  agreements 
entered  into  by  her  since  the  Covenant 
of  tlu-  League  of  Nations  came  into 
force  last  January,  according  to  advices 
reaching  Washington  from  headquarters 
of  the  League  Council. 

The  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
elected  Admiral  P.  Coundouriotis  as 
Regent  of  Greece. 

October  29. — The  Allies  send  a  note  to 
the  Hungarian  Government  demanding 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
not  later  than  November  15. 

Prince  Paul,  younger  brother  of  the  late 
King  Alexander,  is  proclaimed  King 
by  the  Creek  Parliament. 

Dr.  Jules  Bordet,  of  Brussels,  and  Prof. 
August  Krogh.  of  Copenhagen,  have 
respectively  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
prizes  in  medical  science  for  the  years 
L919  and  L920. 

October  30.-  According  to  reports  reaching 
London,  General  Smuts.  Premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  lias  carried  his 
resolution  in  the  South-African  party 
congress  for  a  British-Dutch  union. 

It  is  reported  from  Riga  that  the  Lithu- 
anian Government  is  hastily  evacuating 
Kovno  as  a  result  of  the  penetration  of 
the  Lithuanian  front  by  General  Zell- 
gouski'8  insurgent  army. 

The  1920  Nobel  prize  in  literature  is 
awarded  to  Knut  Hamsun,  the  Nor- 
wegian author  of  "Hunger." 

October  :U.— The  body  of  Terence  Mae- 
Swiney  is  buried  in  St.  Kinbar's  ceme- 
tery, Cork.  The  funeral  procession 
took  place  under  the  guns  of  the  mili- 
tary, but  there  were  no  demonstrations. 

The  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs  decide  to 
hold  their  parley  on  the  Adriatic  prob- 
lem immediately  after  the  American 
election-,  says  a  report  from  Milan. 
It  is  thought  virtually  certain  that 
Fiume  will  be  made  a  free  state. 

Ii  is  reported  from  Vienna,  thai  the 
first  touch  of  winter  has  reawakened 
tli"  Austrian  capita]  and  other  cities 
to  tin  food  and  fuel  shortages,  which 
are  i  ed  as  "generally  worse  than 

last  year."  Various  charities  are  trying 
to  relieve  coi  'lit ions.  The  American 
Child-Feeding  Fund  is  feeding  daily 
300,000  children  under  sixteen  years. 

Prince  Paul  informs  the  Greek  Minister 
to  Switzerland  thai   his  acceptance  of 

t  lie     Greek      t  hroiie     tie   cutis     enl  irely 

upon  the  wishes  of  the  Greek  people.    He 

declare-  that  he  will  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Government  only  on  condition 
that  the  Greek  people  do  not  wish  the 
return  of  King  Constant  inc  ami  Prince 
.igi ,  hie  elder  brother. 

November   1.      A    report    reaching   London 
that    the  Armenian   town  of   llajin 
ha-   been  captured   by  Turkish   Nation- 
ali -is,  who  have  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tant.-, numbering  10,000. 


Baron  von  Lersner,  head  of  the  German 
peace  delegation  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, speaking  at  a  congress  of  national- 
ist labor  organizations  in  Berlin,  said 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  outbreaks  of  Bol- 
shevism in  Germany  and  added  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  must  be 
the  first  aim  of  Germany's  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

A  shrine  in  memory  of  the  late  Emperor 
Matsuhito  of  Japan  is  opened  in  Tokyo, 
and  enormous  crowds  stream  to  the 
shrine  to  worship  the  deified  Emperor. 

The  Government  at  Peking  issues  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  there  has  been 
a  reunion  of  north  and  south  China, 
and  calls  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  old  election 
regulations. 

November  2. — Alfredo  Zayas,  coalition  can- 
didate for  President,  has  been  elected 
by  a  safe  majority  in  Cuba,  according 
to  Havana  advices. 

Prominent  American  yachtsmen  issue  a 
challenge  to  British  yachtsmen  for  a 
race  which  it  is  hoped  will  become  an 
annual  event,  according  to  a  report 
from  London.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  first  race  be  held  in  English 
waters  next  summer  and  alternatively 
thereafter  in  American  and  English 
waters. 

The  Inter-Allied  Control  Commission  ha  ml 
to  the  Bavarian  Government  a  demand 
for  the  prompt  disarmament  of  Bava- 
rian militia  forces. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  French 
Foreign  Office  has  exprest  itself  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  not  interfere  in  the 
Greek  situation  unless  ex-King  Con- 
stantine  attempts  to  return  to  Greece, 
in  which  case  France  will  take  such 
measures  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

DOMESTIC 

October  27. — President  Wilson,  speaking 
to  a  delegation  of  pro-League  Republi- 
cans and  Independents  who  call  at  the 
White  House,  renews  his  plea  for  ap- 
proval of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
especially  Article  X,  with  no  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Philadelphia  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  serve  notice  on  organized 
labor  that  the  textile-workers  of  thai 
city  must  perform  their  work  in  a 
capable  manner  and  repudiate  their 
radical  union  leaders,  or  approxin  atelv 
125,000  of  them  will  be  laitl  off.  It  is 
saitl  that  the  manufacturers  have  al- 
ready started  to  weed  out  the  incom- 
petents. 

October  28. — It  is  reported  from  Nebraska 
that  the  fanners  in  that  Stale  this  win- 
ter may  use  corn  for  fuel,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  coal  and  the  low  price  of 
corn. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that,  the 
indications  are  that  all  records  for  the 
number  of  passports  issued  will  lie 
broken    in    L920.      In    the    week    ending 

October  23,  2,500  passports  wen  issued. 

In  1919,  98,000  passports  lor  havel 
abroad  were  issued,  as  against  an  av<  - 
age  of  34,000  annually  during  the  [.it- 
ceding  eight  years. 

Shipments  of  gol  1  at  the  rale  of  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000  a  week  are  lieingsent 
from   the  United  Slaves  to  Japan. 

October  30.  Suit  to  recover  $102,050,000 
damages  for  alleged  conspiracy  is  filed 
in  i  he  Supreme  Court  <>f  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  L\  L.  Rice,  an  airplane 
inventor,  against  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  Postmaster  -  General  Burleson, 
ami  other  officials,  b'ice  charges  that 
orders  to  purchase  airplanes  containing 
his  invention  were  pigeonholed  and  he 
was  deprived  of  large  profits. 
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A  Demonstration  will  prove  that  you  can  have 

absolute  foot  comfort 

November  15-20  is  foot  sufferers'  own  week.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl 
and  thousands  of  shoe  and  department  stores  everywhere  have  co- 
operated to  bring  to  you  then  immediate  ease  and  lasting  foot  comfort 


When  the  arch  across  the  ball  of  the 
foot  weakens,  painful  callouses  and 
cramped  toes  result.  Dr.  Scholl's 
Anterior  Metatarsal  Arch  Support 
will  permanently  correct  this  con- 
dition 


Distorted  toes  {cause  of  bunions) 
are  restored  to  normal  action  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Toe-Flex. 
Price,  7.5  cents  each 


Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer  re- 
moves pressure  from  bunion,  pre- 
serves the  shape  of  the  shoe  and 
gradually  reduces  the  growth. 
Price,  75  cents 


Dr.  Scholl's  Walk-Straie  Heel  Pads 
prevent  crooked  and  over-run 
heels  by  equalizing  the  body's 
weight.     Price,  40  cents  pair 


Do  you  ever  feel  that  the  greatest  good  fortune  that  can  come  to 
one  is  just  to  have  normal,  healthy,  comfortable  feet? 

When  you  think  of  how  you  have  to  ride  when  you  ought  to 
walk,  sit  when  you  might  stand;  of  how  you  dread  to  cross  a 
cobblestone  pavement  and  abhor  a  pebble  path;  how  you  have  to 
"favor"  your  feet — you  are  absolutely  at  their  mercy! 

Relief  awaits  you  for  tired,  aching  feet,  dull  or  sharp  pains  in 
feet  and  legs — for  cramped  or  painful  toes — for  corns,  callouses 
or  tender  heels — for  weak  arch  or  flat  foot — all  of  which  cause 
bodily  ills  and  inefficiency. 

All  these  result  from  conditions  that  can  easily  be  corrected. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl  has  made  a  life  study  of  feet.  He  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  their  physiology,  their  ills  and  the  cor- 
rectives necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  normal.  He  has  de- 
signed appliances  and  formulated  remedies  for  every  foot  trouble. 

This  is  the  time  to  find  permanent  comfort 

The  week  of  November  15-20  has  been  set  apart  by  leading  shoe  and 
department  stores  all  over  the  country,  as  Dr.  Scholl's  Demonstra- 
tion Week — a  time  when  foot  sufferers  may  find  ease  and  comfort. 
Here  a  graduate  Practipedist,  trained  in  Dr.  Scholl's  own 
methods,  will  give  your  feet  a  thorough  examination  and  explain 
the  scientific  way  of  correcting  your  trouble.  He  will  demonstrate 
on  your  own  feet  how  you  may  have  absolute  and  permanent 
foot  comfort.      It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  hose. 

Begin  now  to  enjoy  your  feet 

Decide  once  for  all  that  you  will  no  longer  endure  foot  misery.  Refuse  to  go 
crippling  through  life  on  feet  that  make  you  wince  at  every  step.  Determine 
to  enjoy  your  feet.  Don't  let  the  week  of  November  15-20  go  by  without  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  personal  Practipedist  free  service  and  individual  fitting. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  J,  213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 

339  Broadway,  New  York  City  112  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto 

Branches  in  London,  Paris,  Havana,  Stockholm,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Cape 
Town,  Buenos  Aires;  and  distributors    in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

DiScholfs 

Demonstration  Week 

NOVEMBER    15-20 

At  Shoe  and  Dept.  Stores  Evcryzvhcrc 


Dr.  Scholl's  Fool-Eazer  relieves 
tired  feel,  gently  supports  the  arch 
and  distributes  the  body's  weight. 
Light  and  comfortable 


Dr.  Scholl's  Home  Treatment  in- 
cludes the  three  necessities  for  foot 
hygiene  mid  comfort — Dr.  Scholl's 
Pedico  Foot  Soap,  Pedieo  Foot 
Balm  unit  Pedico  Foot  Powder — 
for  daily  use.  I'rice,complele,$i.oo 


Pads  pi 
a  >id  relit  <  ses,   bit  n- 

ions      and     bii<:<>  .     Price,      js 
mi// 


FREE  OFFER 
Scholl  Mfe.  Co.,  Chicago 

1    -..implc    of    Dr. 

SchoU'e  /in  Oi  nun  pads  and  .1 
..1    i\.     ^'.1.  .it*      1 11... 


1.1    l>!     Scholia    booktei 

■•  1  in-  Feel  .in.1.    I  In  <■ 


N. inn' 


I 
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Most  Complete  Electrical 
Book  Ever  Published 


1500 
Pages 


Each 
9nxl2" 


G  M  F  Electrical  Year  Book 

A    Combined  Electrical  Encyclopedia 
Tradm  Directory  and  Dictionary 

ju«t  look  over  a  sample  page.  That's  all  vou  nec<l  to  make 
sou  want  this  book — the  greatest  electrical  reference  work 
*ver  published.  1500  big  9  x  12  inch  paxes,  each  crammed 
with  \  ital  tacts,  figures  ami  other  useful  data. 

The  only  modern  electrical  dictionary.      The  only    com* 

Blew    trade    directory — and    an   electrical    encyclopedia  to 

All  in  one  big  volume — one  section  of  1500  pages.. 

[6f  lull  -IrtaiU  as  Co   unucnl.^    the    most    remarkable 

DC  of  rreatly  needed  data  rv«r  otrrrcdftht?   electrical   industry: 

■  •  uthorttie*   who  are   editors  and    Contributors,    and    sarruVla 

Ma'cs  all  »*nt  ifladlr  upon  wqiwst,  or  better  yet.  mta  $2.50  by  ordering* 

low    at    •peciaJ  pra  pubtU-atloo    pi\ce    of    $7.60,         Alter    January    1st, 

110.00    '     rblm  •i^ciai  price  i*  quotad  so  that  we  ma/  bo  ablr  to  k'ouce  th# 

kIIUoo.      Help  ua  do  thta  by  ordering-  now  and  save  yourself  $2.60. 

Electrical  Trade  Publishing  Co. 

(018  So.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 

Also  Publishers  of  The  Jobber' s  Salesman 


FOR    HIS   CHRISTMAS 

Give    Him    a 


\ 


MOSFY  BAfK 

(     ISKIED 


Adailyeatendar'twclve  month- 
1  ids)  on  bond  paper,  and 
I  r    cover    holding;    two 

•  at  a  time.  Insert  new 
pad  each  month.   Note  enjjatro- 

ahttsd.  Tear  off  leavu 
dady  and  fonrcttfnq  is  impos- 
aible.      Fits  vast  packat* 

BUY     FROM     YOUR 
STATIONER 

—If   unmble,    wo    will    lend    on 
■  ol   price. 

BLACK  LEATHBK  .41.50 

VVi    r-KIS  ...  3.00 

BLACK     SEAL  ...  3.00 

NAME  IN  GOLD  EXTRA.    .30 


IVrtRSMlONM.  riCKfT  COMPANY.  150  Grafton  Are..  Newark,  N.  J. 


INVENTORS 


Wh  '  (!-  ire  patent  should 

write   for  oui    Kiiule    book    "HOW 

rOGEI  VOURPATENT."     Send   model    or  sketch  and 

leacription  of  your  invention  anJ  we  will  give   opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &    CO..    Ocpt.  171.    Washington.    D.   C. 


ICQGsnuin*    Foreign    Stamps — Mexico    War 
130  [mea,  Venezuela,  Salvadoi  and    India  in.. 

Only  finest  I  Ul» 
approvalsheets.S0to60  Agents  wanted,  hi-.; 
73'D,  Lists  Free.  We  Buy  Stamps.  Eatab.  25  vrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,    i  > -  ; ■      111.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Kills! 


No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Rat  Bi«.-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rata  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There'a  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Jutt  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bit-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drue 
and  general  atorea. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


October  31. — Thirty-five  thousand  Irish 
sympathizers,  at  a  protest  meeting  in 
the    Polo    Grounds,    New    York    City, 

demonstrate  their  trrief  over  the  death 
of  Terence  MaeSwiney.  About  20,000 
persons  unable  to  crowd  into  the 
grounds  were  turned  away. 

The  War  Department,  answering:  charges 
that  the  Government  had  sustained 
great  loss  through  tho  sale  of  surplus 
war-materials,  issues  a  statement  claim- 
ing that  it  has  saved  "more  than  $4,- 
675,342,881.15  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country"  through  the  sale  of  such  sup- 
plies and  "settlement  of  claims." 

James  A.  Gary,  Postmaster-General  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight. 

November  1. — Norman  II.  Davis,  acting 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  in  a 
statement  in  response  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department 
toward  the  Japanese  land  question  in 
California,  to  be  voted  on  at  the  elec- 
tion, November  2,  said  that  no  outcome 
of  the  California  movement  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  country  at  large  that 
did  not  accord  with  existing  and  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  law  and  with  the 
national  instinct  of  justice. 

Air -mail  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  is  inaugurated  with 
the  departure  of  two  seaplanes  from 
Key  West  to  Havana. 

All  peace-time  records  in  recruiting  for 
the  regular  army  were  broken  in  October, 
when  17,025  enlistments  were  accepted. 

November  2. — Imports  of  the  United 
States  from  Europe,  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  were  more 
than  double  in  value  those  for  the  same 

period  of  last  year.  Exports  to  Europe 
for  the  same  period,  however,  were  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  less  than  for  tho 
corresponding  months  of  1919. 

Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  are 
elected  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est popular  majority  ever  given  a  na- 
tional  ticket.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Republican  electoral  vote  may  reach 
360,  the  number  necessary  to  elect  be- 
ing 266. 

According  to  estimates  *based  on  early 
returns,  the  Republicans  claim  a  gain 
of  eight  and  possibly  ten  members  in  the 
Senate.  The  Republican  gains  in  the 
House,  it  is  estimated,  run  from 
75  to  100. 

Campaign  managers  of  the  Socialist 
party  estimate  that  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
the  Socialist  candidate,  polled  from 
2,500,000  to  3,000,000  votes. 

Scattering  early  returns  indicate  that  the 
anti-Japanese  land  law  in  California 
will  have  a  majority  of  300,000. 


Simplified  Spelling. — "  I'vo  an  inven- 
tion at    last   that  will  mean  a  fortune  1  " 

•'  What    is   it    this  time?  " 

"Why,  it's  an  extra  key  for  a  type- 
writer. When  you  don't  know  how  to 
-pi  II  a  word  you  hit  that  key  and  it  makes  a 
blur  that  might  be  an  e,  an  a,  or  almost 
anything  else." — New  York  Evening  Pout. 


Valuable  as  a  Curiosity. — By  all  means 
let's  preserve  tho  right  of  free  speech. 
It's  about  the  only  thing  left  that's  free. — 
Columbtu  Du/jatch. 


Old 
Virginia 

Fruit 
Cake 


FOR  the  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
holiday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake,  made  for  54  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for  quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  other  good  things. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  hox,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  always  deliciousiy  fresh. 

We  ship  prepaid  by  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U.  S.  Prices:  '.Mb.  tin  $2.15; 
4-lb.  tin  S4.75;  6-lb.  tin  J6..r>0.  Order  today  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend. 

L.   BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

512  E.  Marshall  Street  Richmond.  V,.. 

Sold  In  New  York  by  Park  A  Tllford.     Exclusive  selllm 
rlirhta  in  other  cities  open  to  hivh-Krade  fancy  krocers. 


5A  Motor  Robes 

■Mfty  years  of  excellence 
made  6A  famous  on  horse 
blankets.  Now  5A  on  motor  robes  spells1 
Quality,  superiority,  style  and  beauty. 

WILLIAM   AYRES   &  SONS,   Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  5  A  Radiator  Cover* 


Delicious  Muffins 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  M-pound  sample 
.—enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.    Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  Spring  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Ash  Your  Doctor 


Guticura  Soap 

The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving  Soap 

Cutii-ura Snnpnhnvr-n withoutmaf?.  Everywhere 2Bo. 


OLt 


for  porches,  floors  arid  wail  lis; 

DRIES   IW-ABID:  OVfiRINJIiGMT1 


A  merchant  recently  re- 
marked, "The  shrewdest 
and  most  truly  economical 
customers  I  have  are  buying 
U.  S..N.  Deck  Paint,  and  once 
they  use  it.  they  never  accept 
any  other.  An  ideal  finish 
for  general  home  use. 

THE  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston         Cleveland  New  York 


j.ne  Ljuerary  Lsige 


rsovenwer  id,  lyzu 


nv 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H  B  Y.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Is  the  phrase 
someone  else's'  correct,  or  should  it  be  'some- 
one's else'?" 

The  expressions  some  one  else,  any  one  else,  every 
one  else,  somebody  else,  etc.,  are  in  good  usage 
treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the  pos- 
sessive inflection  upon  the  else;  as,  somebody 
tlse's  umbrella;  but  some  prefer  to  treat  them 
simply  as  elliptical  expressions;  as,  the  umbrella 
(s  somebody's  else  {i.e.,  other  than  the  person 
previously  mentioned).  Therefore,  either  some 
me  else's  or  some  one's  else  is  correct. 

"B.  V.,"  Mobile,  Ala. — "Give  me  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  please." 

The  name  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  pronounced  eks"-la- 
sha"pel' — first  e  as  in  prey,  as  as  in  artistic,  second 
s  as  in  get. 

"K.  S.  P.,"  Janesville,  Wis. — "  (1)  Can  you 
inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  book  written 
about  the  Sargasso  Sea?  I  am  imder  the  im- 
pression this  book  is  rather  an  old-timer.  (2) 
What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
wften?" 

(1)  Janvier's  "In  the  Sargasso  Sea"  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  City.  (2) 
The  word  soften  is  correctly  pronounced  sof'n — 
o  as  in  or. 

"S.  S.  S.,"  Crandon,  Wis. — "Kindly  tell  me 
jrhich.  if  either,  of  the  following  sentences  is 
correct? — (1)  'I  stopped  to  look  at  the  oats  in 
the  bin,  and  then  bought  them.'  (2)  'I  stopped 
to  look  at  the  oats  in  the  bin,  and  then  bought  it.' " 

Both  forms  are  correct.  If  you  meant  that 
after  looking  at  the  oats  you  bought  them,  the 
first  sentence  applies.  If  you  bought  only  the 
bin,  the  second  sentence  applies.  If  you  bought 
the  oats  in  the  bin,  that  is,  both  the  holder  and  its 
contents,  use  the  plural. 

"B.  F.,"  Stockton,  Calif. — "Please  tell  me 
the  plural  of  deputy  sheriff,  and  the  rule  for  such 
plurals." 

"Most  compound  nouns  are  expressed  in  the 
plural  number  by  making  plural  only  that  part 
of  the  word  which  is  described  by  the  rest." — 
(Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language.")  Thus,  mouse-trap,  mouse-traps;  arm- 
chair, arm-chairs,  etc.  Deputy  sheriff  would 
come  under  this  rule,  making  the  plural  deputy 
theriffs. 

"P.  J.  M.,"  La  Gro,  Ind. — "  (1)  Is  it  permissi- 
ole  to  say,  'Reparation  of  watches  done  here,' 
for  'watch  repairing  done  here'?  (2)  May  one 
say,  '  .  .  .  that  his  own  path  was  not  free  of 
difficulties,'  or  must  it  be,  '  .  .  .  free  from  diffi- 
culties'? (3)  In  a  short  story  would  you  approve 
of  the  word  '  voice '  on  the  part  of  the  narrator 
tn  the  sentence,  '  He  entered  the  room,  and  with 
tears  in  his  voice  said,  .  .  .  '?" 

(1)  The  word  reparation  in  present-day  usage 
means,  "The  act  of  making  amends,  as  for  an  in- 
|ury,  loss,  or  wrong;  an  atonement  or  indemnity." 
Reparation,  as  recently  as  1888,  meant  the  act  of 
repairing.  It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  usage 
today.  (2)  When  free  implies  "exempt  from,"  or 
'clear  of,"  it  is  followed  by  "from,"  or,  rarely, 
'of,"  " free  of  charge " ;  "free  from  difficulties." 
^3)  Why  not?  Remember  Prince  Henry's  words  in 
•King  Henry  IV."  : 

'O,  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my  tears, 

rhe  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

[  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke." 

"A.  B.,"  Lexington,  Va.— "  (1)  Which  is 
iorrect,  'I  shall  try  and  come,'  or  'I  shall  try  to 
:ome'?  (2)  Are  the  expressions  'very  disap- 
pointed' and  'very  afraid'  correct?  If  they  are 
lot  correct,  why  not?  (3)  What  is  the  correct 
oronunciation  of  the  word  dictionary?" 

(1)  "I  shall  try  to  come"  is  the  correct  form 
x>  use.  (2)  The  adverb  very,  meaning  "in  a 
Sigh  degree,"  qualifies  a  participle  only  when  the 
latter  is  used  merely  as  an  adjective;  as,  very 
tired,  very  releasing.  The  critics  object  to  such 
jxpressions  as  very  pleased,  very  dissatisfied,  very 
dated.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  altho  it 
may  be  better  grammar  to  interpose  an  adverb, 
»s  very  much  pleased,  very  greatly  dissatisfied, 
ret  this  usage  of  "very"  has  been  good  English 
Tor  centuries.  (3)  The  word  dictionary  is  cor- 
rectly pronounced  dik'shan-e-ri — i  as  in  hit,  sh 
ts  in  ship,  a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  habit. 


Offices  Partitioned  Overnight 
with  Standardized  Units 

The  modern,  economical  way  to  subdivide 
offices  is  with  "Circle-A"  Sectional  Partitions. 
Factory-built  complete  to  the  last  detail,  these 
staunch,  artistic  partitions  may  be  assembled 
by  anyone. 

They  are  permanent,  yet  subject  to  instant  dis- 
mantling and  re-erection  without  damage  to 
either  sections  or  walls. 

Made  in  great  variety  of  woods  finished  to  har- 
monize with  office  equipment  and  glazed  with 
any  clear  or  obscured  glass  specified.  The 
gypsum  plaster  panels  are  sound-  and  fire-proof 
and  may  be  decorated  to  match  permanent 
walls  of  the  building.  Architects  should  specify 
them  to  protect  building  owners  against  con- 
stantly changing  requirements  of  tenants. 

Send  for  the  full  story  of  "Circle-A"  Sectional 
Office  Partitions  which  are  now  ready  for 
prompt  shipment.  Write  or  wire  nearest  office 
listed  below. 

Big  Opportunity  for  Dealers 

We  have  some  choice  territories  open  for  office- 
furniture  and  supply  dealers.  Communicate  with 
us  immediately.  Here  isa  real  opportunity  toob- 
tain  bigorders  from  office-building  owners,  ren- 
tal agencies  and  large  industrial  organizations. 

THE    ALEXANDER    LUMBER    COMPANY 

General  Sales  Offices:  Champaign,  111. 

CHICAGO,    Monroe    Bldg.;    NEW    YORK,    Postal   Tel.    Bldg.;  FORT    WORTH,  Tex. 

Q  "CIRCLE-A"  @ 

(All  construction  fully  covered  by  U.  S.|Patents) 

SECTIONAL  OFFICE  PARTITIONS 
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(  lur  buy  "back  guarantee" 
enables  you  to  tour  the 
hind  of  sunshine  ot  less 
expense  and  without  the 
inconvenience  of  shipping 
your  car  from  home. 

We  repurchase 

for  cash 

when  ijou  leave 

Foe  full  information 
write  or  wire. 

cTVcuoid  oL.  Cltucla 

HUDSON  ESSEX 

'Distributor 
l'..-t  (it  \  an  N.  ~-  Seventh  <u  Flgueroq 

Sun  Francis,,)  Los  Angeles 

(    A  L  I  F  O  R  X  I  A 


-FLORIDA^ 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida  -  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whethei  wish- 
ing land  tnge  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  tor  t>. ..  ik  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
■mi  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
BOARD  OF  TRADE.  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitlaud   Park,   Floi 


You  Can  Live  Longer,  Do  More 
Be  Healthier  and  Happier 

by   conforming   to   the  rules  of    modern   hygiene 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

oe  Lyman  Fisk, 
i.-.  with  a  Fore- 
William  Howard  Taft    points  out  the  way 
to  rational  livin  It  will  add 

to  your  hf.  if  faithfully  follov 

ry  man  and  woman  in  the  t  "nitod  State*  who  de- 

i  be  familiar  with 
rmack.  Secretary  of  the 
Utk  of  Ken:  ■■ 

Mtion  of  individual  hygiene 
;  and  family  health  that  19 
the  moil  nece*»ary  duty." — h:emng  News,  lUtffalo. 

Unw,  <  loth,  $1.50;  by  mall  $1.62 
Funk  &  Wirnalli  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


PATENTS. 


I-:\  IDEM   I    OF    I  ON(  l-.l'- 
lodel  01  -  invention 

f  ll        .   1  lire. 

Victor  i.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Inexpensive, Convenient  and  Prac- 
tical  Heater  for  Automobile  Owners 

Clark  Double  Purpose 
Automobile  Heater 

Keep  it  In  ear  u  r,<  n  dril  -  ;'  —  k-  <  i-q   FM  warm  and 

l»-ft  fftand- 

*•  w.irm    ft  it  ptartB  at  once.    Several 

t  .    I  1 .     No  flame, 

any-  -      .       !  oi«"1  i.«  our  Clark  Carbon  brick. 

Sold  by  dealer*  evcrywh'  r»-.  or  writs  f*,r  circular. 

Cn.of  o  Fleiible  Shaft  Co. .  5G13Roo,*Telt  Road.  Chicago 


Day  Off  Is  Right.— Take  a  day  off  and 
call  up  your  neighbors. — Phone  Ad. 


Cynical. — "  His    friends   could    give   no 
reason    why   he   should    have   committed 

suicide.      He     is     single. " — The     Stamford 
Advocate. 


Profit  and  Loss. —  Those  who  w  ould  annex 
Mexico  should  first  make  sun-  that  the 
value  of  the  oil  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
broil.  — Cl(  veland  Ni  ws. 


Why     It's     Free.     Yotjng     Thing— "  I 

wonder  why  they  call  it  free  verse? 

The   Poet— "That's  simple:     Did  you 
ever  try  to  sell  any?  "—Jack-o'-Lantem. 


Keeping  It  Up. — "  Dear  me,  you  seem 
wedded  to  crime!  This  is  your  fiftieth 
conviction." 

■  Yes,  me  golden  wedding,  you  might 
say,  y'r  Honor." — The  Bulletin  {Sydney). 


Simple. — Professor  "  I'm  sorry  to 
tell  you,  madam,  that  your  daughter  is 
hopeless.      She  has  do  talent." 

Mrs.  Lowell  Brow-  "Huh!  [thought 
1  was  paying  you  to  give  her  some." — 
Nt  w  York  World. 


Going  Some.  A  Georgia  lawyer  to  a 
wealthy  client   he  desired  to  impress: 

■  1  played  Hamlet  once." 

"  Indeed  !  Did  you  have  much  of  a 
run?  " 

■'  About  six  miles,  as  I  remember  it." 
The  Lawyer  and  Banker. 

They  Came  Back.  -  "  When  I  was  a  little 
child."  the  sergeant  sweetly  addrest  Ins 
men  at  the  end  of  an  exhaustive  hour  of 
drill,  "  I  had  a  set  of  wooden  soldiers. 
There  was  a  poor  little  hoy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  alter  I  had  been  to  Sunday- 
school  one  day  and  listened  to  a  stirring 
talk  on  the  beauties  of  charity  I  was 
softened    enough    to   give   them    to   him. 

Then  I  wanted  them  back  and  cried,  but 
my  mother  said,  '  Don't  cry.  Bertie,  some 
day    you    will    get    your    wooden    soldiers 

back.' 

"  And,  believe  me,  you  lob-sided, 
mutton-headed,  goofus-brained  set  of  certi- 
fied rolling-pins;  thai  day  has  come." — 
Thi     \  rrn  nam  Legion  \Y<  ekly. 


Prophecy.— Old  Omar  doubtless  had  us 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  profit's 
paradise  to  come. — Cleveland  News. 


Its  One  Drawback.  A  Scotsman  came 
south  to  have  a  look  at  London.  He  spent 
;i  few  days  in  London  and  sped  back  to 
Scot  kind  again. 

On  the  first   night  of  bis  return  to  liis 

little  village  Up  in  the  wilds  ;ill   his  friends 

gathered  round  him  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  town  whose  streets  were  "paved 
w  it  li  gold." 

He  told  the  tale  aa  only  a  8eo1  ean 

short  ;md  candid,  without  too  much  pad- 
ding;   then  a  friend  interrupted  him. 

•  lloo   long   wur   ye   in    Lunnoii    a'    the 
gither,  Jock?  " 

•'  a  boot  a  week,"  replied  the  traveled 
man. 

••  What  did  ye  think  o'  the  toun?  " 
"  lb»ot>,    mini,    it    wur   aid    richt    in    its 
waj  '•       Lunnon's  a     line    wee    toun    ilsel", 

but  it  is  sioh  a  long  wa'  fra  anywhere!  " — 

Li 1 1,  dim    Aii.-irt  r-i. 


Social  Divisions. — There's  the  prole- 
tariat, the  salariat,  the  plutoeariat,  and 
the  where  are  we  at? — St.  Louis  Globe- 
lh  mocrat. 


Cheerful  Diner. 


What!    You  call  that 


a  sausage?    It  makes  me  laugh  ! 

'  That's  good,  sir.    Most  people  swear." 
•Meggendorfer  Blatter  [Munich). 


In  Reeldom. — Promoter  "  1  have  here 
a  scheme  for  revamping  old  lilms." 

Manager — "Beat  it!  I'm  too  busy 
refilming  old  vamps."  Retail  Public  Ledger 
(Philadelphia). 


Help  Wanted.  "  Are  you  sure  your 
auditors  understood  all  of  your  arguments?'' 

"  If  they  did,"  answered  Senator  Sor- 
ghum, "  1  wisli  they'd  come  around  and 
explain  some  of  'em  to  me." — Washington 

Star. 


Affinities. —  "  My  husband  is  a  fine  rider. 
Doesn't  lie  look  as  if  he  had  grown  up  with 
the  horse? 

'  Yes.  You  can't  tell  where  the  horse 
ends  and  where  your  husband  begins."— 
Lustige  Blatter.  Berlin. 

It's    a    Crool    Woild.       Panhandler— 

"  On  de  level,  mister,  I  ain't  et  nothin'  in 
three  days." 

Prospect  —  "Nothing  like  exercising 
one's  will-power,  bo.  You're  off  to  a, 
good  start,  so  don't  let  anybody  forcibly 
feed  you." — Buffalo  Express. 


Philological.     A     colored     woman     one 
day    visited    the    court-house    in     a    Ten- 
nessee town  and  said  to  the  judge: 
"  Is  you-all  the  reperbate  judge?  " 
"  I  am  the  judge  of  probate,  mammy." 
"  I'se    come    lo    you-all     'cause    I'se    in 
trubble.       Mali    man      he's    done    died    de- 
tested   and    I'se   got    free   little   infidels   so 
I  'se  cum  to  be  appointed  der  execootioner." 
The   Lawyer  and   Bonier. 

Very  Mysterious  Plays. — "  Charley, 
dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  do  you 
remember  how  you  laughed  at  me  because 
there  were  some  things  1  didn't  understand 
about    the  ball  game?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  alter  reading  some  of  the  recenl 
news.  1  want  to  ask  you,  as  man  to  woman, 
weren't  there  some  things  about  thai  game 
that     you     didn't     understand    either?" 
Washington  Star. 


Knew  the  Animal.  A  teacher  was  in- 
structing a  class  in  English  and  called  on  a 
small  boy  named  Jimmy  Brown. 

"  James,"  she  said,  "  write  on  bhe  board, 
'  Richard  can  ride  I  he  mule  if  he  wants  to.' 

"Now,"  continued  the  teacher  when 
Jimmy  had  finished  writing,  "  can  you  find 
a  better  form  for  that  sentence? 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  I  can,"  was  t  he 
prompt  answer.  "' Richard  can  ride  the 
mule  if  the  mule  wants  him  lo.'  "  Boys! 
Life. 
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Water  Power  Work  of  Stone  &  Webster 

STONE  &  WEBSTER  water  power  construction  is  represented  by  de- 
velopments of  all  types  and  sizes,  including  the  largest  high  head  and 
the  largest  low  head  plants  in  America.  The  power  of  the  high  head  plant 
comes  from  water  dropped  four-fifths  of  a  mile;  the  power  of  the  low  head 
from  water  dropped  only  a  few  feet,  but  impounded  behind  a  dam  four- fifths 
of  a  mile  long. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  given  to  water  power  development  may  be  seen 
plants  built  or  building  by  Stone  &  Webster.  Behind  each  is  the  story  of  a 
nation-wide  construction  service  that  works  with  you  and  for  you  from  the 
inception  of  your  plan  to  the  completion  of  your  project. 
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GoddWill  Triumphant  Under  Test 


As  this  message  is  being  written, 
Dodge  Brothers'  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  production,  is  at  the  highest 
point  in  its  history. 

The  most  casual  sort  of  inquiry  will 
satisfy  you  that  this  production  is 
being  absorbed  as  it  is  delivered. 

Within  sight  and  sound  as  we  write, 
a  great  addition  to  Dodge  Brothers' 
immense  works,  is  being  rushed  to 
completion. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  situa- 
tion is,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a  half 
a  hundred  people  have  ever  bought 
Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car  just  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  motor  car. 

Of  the  more  than  half  a  million  who 
have  bought  it — the  overwhelming 
majority  did  so  because  of  the  name 
it  bore. 

It  has  always  been  treated,  by  the 
American  people  in  particular,  as  an 
exception — always  set  apart,  and  sin- 
gled out,  and  never  judged  by  ordi- 
nary standards. 

It  has  always  been  thought  of,  and  is 
still  thought  of,  first,  and  foremost, 
and  all  the  time,  only  in  terms  of  its 
goodness,  and  the  results  it  gives. 

All  of  this  is  wonderful,  in  one  way, 
and  quite  natural  and  logical  in  an- 
other. 

It  all  dates  back  to  the  day  when 
John  and  Horace  Dodge  conceived 
and  designed  and  finally  built  the  car 
— after  warning  each  other,  and  their 
associates,  not  even  to  think  of  it  in 
any  other  terms  than  the  best  obtain- 
able value. 

They  began  with  a  few  almost  ab- 
surdly simple  principles,  bluntly  ex- 
pressed and  rigidly  executed,  about 
decency    and    honor    and    integrity — 


such  as  most  of  us  wrote  in  our  copy 
books  at  school. 

They  reduced  these  old  copy  book 
maxims  to  a  splendid  and  scientific 
system,  pouring  more,  and  more,  and 
still  more  value  into  the  car,  and  then 
marshalling  all  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern massed  manufacture  to  get  their 
products  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  an  honorable  and  an  honest  cost. 

These  policies  and  principles  have 
never  been  changed,  and  never  will 
be  changed,  by  so  much  as  a  hair's 
breadth;  and  they  have  come  to  be 
recognized  and  accepted  as  Dodge 
Brothers  principles  wherever  motor 
cars  are  driven. 

It  has  all  happened  as  John  and 
Horace  Dodge  planned  it  —  quite  sim- 
ply, naturally,  and  automatically,  all 
over  America,  and  all  over  the  world. 

People  do  discriminate,  as  Dodge 
Brothers  contended  they  would;  peo- 
ple will  find  out  when  a  motor  car  is 
well  built  and  gives  good  service  and 
great  good  value. 

Dodge  Brothers  market  today  is  where 
they  planned  to  locate  and  establish 
it — in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  admires  good 
work,  well  done. 

It  will  last,  and  it  will  keep  on  grow- 
ing, as  it  has  kept  on  growing  for  five 
years  (faster  than  Dodge  Brothers 
works  could  keep  pace  with  it),  as  long 
as  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  a  manufacturer  should  build  to 
serve  and  not  merely  to  sell,  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

All  is  well  with  Dodge  Brothers  today, 
because  John  and  Horace  Dodge 
builded  well  in  the  beginning,  and 
because  their  business  will  continue 
to  bu:li  well  until  the  end. 


Dddge  Brothers.  Detroit 


Do  you  know  what 
in  our  great  steel 
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DO  you  realize  how  profitably  Truscon  pressed  steel  is 
being  used  by  numerous  manufacturers  in  their  prod- 
ucts? Have  you  investigated  our  superior  facilities  and 
wide  experience  which?  enable  us  to  give  you,  too,  the 
benefit  of  lower  cost,   or  lighter  weight  or  better  quality? 

Our  equipment  includes  presses  and  machines  of  every 
variety,  for  heavy  pressed  steel  plate  work  or  lighter  sheet 
metal  stamping;  equipment  for  cold  rolling  and  structural 
steel;  spot,  butt  and  arc  welding  machines;  a  large  and 
complete  machine  shop  for  making  dies,  tools,  etc.  Every 
facility,  in  fact,  for  fabricating  steel  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically is  available  to  you  in  this  great  plant  of  the  Truscon 
Steel  Company. 

Our  long,  extensive  experience  in  pressed  steel  and  deep 
drawn  steel,  and  our  location  in  the  heart  of  the  steel  and 
coal  district,  guarantee  you  a  superior  product,  low  cost  and 
prompt  deliveries.      May  we  demonstrate  these  facts? 

M  rite  or  wire  and  a  competent  engineer  will 
come  to  explain  what   we  can   do  for  you. 

TRUSCON     STEEL     COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN.    OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales   Offices  in   Principal  Cities 
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=     TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 
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I     Let  us  know  what  you  can  do  for  us  on 
I     pressed  steel  for 
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COMMERCIAL 


HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100  A  WEEK  UP  c'oYl-  1°gTe 
(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
k  jnd  sold  last  year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings. 
>  h<>  rise  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  artists  Is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
fession, equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women  —  home  study  Instruction. 
Get  facts  before  you  enroll  In  any 
achool.  Get  oQr  special  book.  "YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY"  —  for  halt  the  cost  of 
mailing  —  4  cents  In  Stamps. 


IEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  al  20th  SI., 
Depl.    12   CHICAGO.   ILL. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Es*cotir«  AcrmjnUnU  command  blr  Ml&rlrs.  Thouunds  of  firm* 
wmd  them.  Only  2. WW  Certified  I'ubtl"  Accountant*  In  U.  R.  M»ny 
ar*«rnsn«  U.OOO  to  S 10.000  a  v*»«r.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  In 
■■fl  tbmm  f"r  C.    1'.    A.  rzaminaiiona  or  executive*  accounting  poal* 

-leeoBaary  to  begin— wa  prepare 
i      .    '•    "i     tag     t  •■-.-)    -.-..       n    r    rr,r.r    afl,i    Mf-rice    are    un-i.-r    the 

A       M        C.     J'.    A..     Former 

i   Diversity  of  Illinois.    aanUted  by   a 

■tan  %\  •.  ntg  member*  of  the  American   Institute  of 

■«•-,(•       Ix.  *  »a-y   trrmi.      Write  now  for  Infor- 

— tinn  end  free  bo >k  of  Accountancy  facta. 

Li  Salic  r.i-cntlon  VnlTeralty,  Dcpt.  1152-., B.  Chicago 

"  t'  ■■'  1>  ittiuiu    ItiytttufHiti  m  the  Wuriti" 
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'  cure  «(I«ct«d  at  Eof  o«  Initltutt. 

■ronage.  for  ftammeren  only. 

irntihc  treatment — 'ombiDci  training  of 

•      '  .:**d    by   medical 

ie  book  with  lull  r  articular*,  mailed  free 

<■■>•  B»nj»n.ln  N    Bogus,  Proildtnt, 


«,l>0  fc.jnt  Bonding,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

ma  of   !  >  >rm, 

I  ting  of  th<-»-h..rl- Starr  taught  by 

Br. J.  Itt|  1—lla.fsC  »'»r,fc<llo.r  '■'  I  'pplnroU'a. 
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High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified  ■  Bi«h 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirement!  for  entrance  to  college  and  tho  leading 

professions      Thia  and  thirty-six  other   practical  r-ounwse 

an  described  in  oar  r  ree  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Jthool  of  Corrcinondonca 

Ostrt.    MC  852  CHICACO,  ILL. 


What 
aDime 

Willi Ullllg  it  costs  but  $1   a 


Tho  little  tnattor  of  10  cts.  will  bring  you 
the   Pathfinder   eight  weeks   on   trial.     The 
PathfluUer    19    an    Illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished  at  the   Nation's   center,    for   all   the 
Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 
that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
And   tells   the    truth;    now   in    Us   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


Nation's 
Capital 


Washington  has  become 
the  World  's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


If  year.  If  you  want  to 

VA||   keep   posted   on   what 

I  Is    going    on    In    the 

■  wee  ,vorld.    at    tho    least 

Crnm  tho  expense  of  time  or 

IUIII  UlC  money,      tills      is 

your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder is  yours.  If  you  would  appre- 
ciate a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  strongly,  briefly — here  it  is. 
Send  lOo  to  show  that  you  might  Ilka 
such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the) 
Patliflnder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  1  The  10c  does  not 
repav  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  674  Langdon Sta„  WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 


CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

AT  BEST  STORES 

BARGAIN    ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CRAFT 

60  IN.ilA  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


C°ursea  in  English,  Spaniah, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry.  Draw- 
ing. Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 


QJlje  Uttittermtg  of  GUjtraga 

29th  Year  Division  9,     Chicago,  III.  | 


,29th ; 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


Telia  of  the  uvnt  opportunities  In  this  attractive 

profession,  nod  how  you  can  learn  by  mall  In  spare 

time,      bend    for   copy    ut   once,      Nr    obligations. 

EDGAR    (I.  AI.OOKN.   Vr  u.. 

School   ol    banking,  99  MtLint  Bids.,  Columbus,  O. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  In  erery 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed.    ^ 


Vital.  Thrilling.  History 


lold  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
eat  story  of  the  19th  century  in  the  world.  Telle  of 
this  period  full  of  war<  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  development,  of  im- 
mense significant''  Th*  man  uho wants  to  understand 
•.  international  development  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  t li<-  woiM'h  history.  He  can  get  it  by 
reading  tbil  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figure  of  their  times — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

TVIIing  what   Lincoln,   Bismarck,   Edward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  B4 1  ompllsbed  in  such  crises 
1  ivil  War;  H"   1  onsolidatingof  the  Grrman  Em- 
hc  Urtb  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
ml  political   and  military  events  of  thisperiod. 
It  is  a  gripomg  story  of  a  new  v.orhl  in  the  making. 
New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 
tooo  pages,  cloth-bound,  $3,731  by  mail,  $3. OS 
FUNI  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

TV7E  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
'"  "  dresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  November.  The  November  6th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges   for  Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory . .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College..  ..Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Hollins,   Va. 

Military  School 

Marion   Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  III. 
Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart   Home    Training    Sen. .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Devereux   Manor Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,  Wi*. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto  Sch Detroit,  Mich. 


1920  ATLAS 
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With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  «*£ 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of    Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

I!*  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured   by   readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1920  Atlas) 

DELIVERED    for    $1.00^ 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(In  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

sHM»India-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting-  in  remarkabK  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use  !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12f£ 
in.  x  9?4  in.  x  1%  in.     Weight  %Y%  lbs. 

-^■^■Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^  in.  x  9}i  in.  x  5J4  in. 
Weight  15,'+  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college." 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius' 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1920  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with  areas 
and  populations  of  all  countries,  including 
changesbrought  about  bythe  World  War,  Parcel- 
Post  Guide,  etc.,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red 
cloth,  size  9^  x  1 2  Yz- 


To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 

Springfield,   Mass. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home   Office 
Department  S 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  (or  over  75  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  American  12  at  ion  of  Larver  ;  also  ys 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers  and  Striking  I-acsimile  Color-1  hy :  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Lhiest  readers. 

Name 

Address 
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HYAT 


Nine  to  One  They  Are 
Hyatt  Equipped 

CHECK  over  the  trucks  you  use  or  meet 
in  your  daily  travel — in  congested  city 
streets,  on  highways  and  on  cross  roads,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that  they 
are  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

In  the  same  proportion  are  farm  tractors, 
the  implements  drawn  by  tractors  and 
agricultural  machines   likewise  equipped. 

Factory  men  ride  in  cabs  of  cranes  and 
industrial  locomotives — on  factory  and 
warehouse  trucks — miners  ride  on  ore  cars 
— all  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Railroad  section  men  speed  to  their  daily 
work  of  maintaining  the  tracks  in  safe 
condition  on  hand  cars  and  section  cars 
running  on  Hyatt  Bearings. 

Behind  this  dominance  lies  a  vital  reason.  For 
twenty  years  Hyatt  Bearings  have  proven  that  their 
use  in  automotive  vehicles  means  greater  depend- 
ability— better  service  and  permanence  without 
adjustment. 

That's  why  when  you  ride  on  motor  car  or  motor 
truck — on  tractor — crane  or  mine  car — it's  nine  to 
one  they  are  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 

Tractor  Division:  Motor  Division:  Industrial  Division: 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  NEW  YORK 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in  other  types  of 
radial  bearings,  and  an  additional  feature — the 
Haytt  Hollow  Roller — designed  and  built  after 
many  experiments  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the  load,  automat- 
ically keeping  themselves  in  line,  distributing 
and  cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks  and  con- 
stantly maintaining  proper  lubrication  over  the 
entire  bearing  surface.  The  result  is  carefree 
service  and  permanent  satisfaction. 
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Beading 

I  WROUGHT. IRON  .  PIPE 


Behind   the   walls  of   the  Commodore  and 

other  ■  -r.  .r  New  York  hotels  run  miles  and 

miles  of  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 


\\  iilun  the  monster  locomotive  of  today  lie 

hidden  thousands  of  feet  of  pipe  and  tubes. 

Reading   Charcoal    Iron    Boiler   Tubes    are 

most  enduring 


1 


.  wrsihrr  in  icy  yards.  I  7 5*  or  more  when 
»te«i:,  is  turned  on  in  the  trainshed  — Read- 
ing pipe  endures  both  extremes 


,■  a  -At' T* 


From   well  -drilling  to  oil-refining.    Rending 

is  s[  endurance    and    great     ulii- 

m>  ,iy 


In  all  fields 
of  human 
endeavor 

Wherever  we  live  or  labor,  in  home 
or  hotel  or  office,  on  railway  or 
ship,  in  mine  or  oilfield,  factory  or 
industnal  plant,  there  Reading 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  finds  its  use. 

Ever  since  1 849  the  Reading  Iron 
Company  has  continued  to  serve 
all  these  industries  with  genuine 
wrought  iron  pipe  made  from  pud- 
dled pig-iron. 

The  high  quality  of  this  product  and 
the  unsurpassed  service  rendered  by 
it  are  the  same  today  as  in  the  past 
and  make  Reading  Wrought  Iron 
Pipe  the  standard  wherever  resis- 
tance to  corrosion  and  the  bending 
and  torsional  stresses  incident  to  in- 
dustrial service  are  successfully  to 
be  met. 


Specify  Reading — 

the  Pipe  that  Endures 


In   power-plants    and   water-works,   where 

harnessed    forces  wrench    and   pound,    the 

staunch    endurance   of   Reading   pipe   is   a 

necessary    safeguard 


For  cold-storage  and    refrigeration   service, 

where  tight  joints  and  resistance  to  corrosion 

are   vitally   essential,    Reading   pipe   solves 

the  problem 


Expensive  tiling  and  parquetry  need  not  be 
ripped  out  for  repairs  to  heating  and  plumb- 
ing lines  where  Reading  pipe  is  installed — 
it  endures 


Bulletin  No.  1 

Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

in  the  Making  and  in  Service 

will  be  sent  upon   request 


The    "acid-test"    of   coal-mine   service  has 

proven  Reading  pipe's  superior  resistance 

to  corrosion 


READING  IRON  COMPANY 


Readi 


eaaing,   ra. 


New    ^  ork 


Philadelphia 


FW 


on 


Pittsburgh 


-PJA^UAJ^.- 


+xi-^\l.itiU  — 


Chicago  Cincinnati 

—  "B 


Houston 


Los  Angeles 
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Which  of  these  Salesmen  will  get  in? 


/[NSWERING  this  question,  a  prominent 
(2/1  buyer  said,  "Nowadays  I  must  divide 
salesmen  into  two  classes,  first,  those  who  call 
to  get  something,  and  second,  those  who  come 
to  contribute  something.  It  is  hard  to  turn 
away  the  latter  kind  who  bring  information 
and  service  helpful  to  me." 

The  word  "Salesmanship"  does  not  fully 
express  the  work  that  such  men  do.  Their 
function  is  bigger  than  that. 

The  salesman  who  can  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  fire  prevention  or  the  reduction  of 
up-keep  cost  by  skillful  advice  as  to  a  properly 
constructed  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof  is 
not  a  salesman  only,  for  his  work  is  more  than 
commercial — it  is  economic. 

The  Johns-Manville  man  who  can  show 
a  saving : — maybe  thousands  of  dollars  in 


fuel;  a  reduction  in  plant  maintenance,  or  by 
preventing  a  shut  down  on  a  much  needed 
boiler,  makes  the  order  he  gets  merely  an  in- 
cident to  a  greater  purpose. 

0 

So,  Johns-Manville  waste  killers  have  a  real  job. 
They  must  combine  with  a  willingness  to  serve  a  wide 
experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  Johns- 
Manville  materials  which  promote  the  cause  of  con- 
servation everywhere  by  cutting  fuel  and  power  losses, 
preventing  property  losses  and  saving  time  and  money. 

It  may  be  that  some  day  a  Johns-Manville  man's 
card  will  come  to  your  desk.  Use  the  opportunity  to 
let  him  show  you  how  he  can  help  you. 

Let  him  tell  you  something  of  how  his  company  serves 
and  protects  its  customers.  Let  him  explain  how  it  has 
insured  the  quality  of  its  products  by  the  highest  manu- 
facturing standards,  rigidly  maintained,  how  it  believes 
in  its  men  and,  because  to  you  they  are  Johns-Manville, 
how  it  expects  them  to  live  up  to  its  standards  in  all 
they  do. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  hear  where  it  belong, 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe  , 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


F1RB 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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//FTER  the  rush  for  the  final  goal  comes  the  dash  for 


c/f 


the  gymnasium  showers  and  Ivory  Soap. 


How  soothing  Ivory  feels  to  tne  sweating,  chafing  skin! 
No  smarting  or  burning.  Just  a  gentle,  but  thorough, 
cleansing  that  removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  perspira- 
tion and  carries  it  all  away  under  the  rushing  shower. 

What  cool,  clean  comfort  follows  its  use — the  healthy 
comfort  of  a  skin  free  from  irritation,  scrupulously  clean, 
and  breathing  in  refreshment  at  every  pore. 


IVORY  SOAP 


j 


99S^  PURE 


THE  ^  Manufacturers  of  hory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps: 
P  and  Q  The  White  Naphtha  Soap,  Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the 
housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Qamhle  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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HOW   LABOR   VOTED 


THE  AMERICAN  WORKER  is  his  own  political  boss 
and  makes  his  decisions  under  his  own  hat.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  journalistic  observers,  is  one  of  the  big- 
facts  revealed  by  the  Republican  landslide.  Samuel  Gompers, 
speaking  as  the  head  of  the  great  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  its  membership  of  4,500,- 
000  and  its  presumedly  wide 
influence  throughout  our  in- 
dustrial population  of  about 
40,000,000,  had  proclaimed 
Governor  Cox,  on  his  record, 
a  better  friend  of  labor  than 
Senator  Harding,  and  the 
Democratic  platform  more 
favorable  to  the  unions  than 
the  Republican  platform.  On 
the  stump  he  had  bitterly  as- 
sailed Governor  Coolidge  for 
his  attitude  in  the  Boston  po- 
lice strike.  Yet  Harding  and 
Coolidge  were  swept  into  office 
on  a  tidal-wave  of  votes,  of 
which  many  millions  must  have 
been  cast  by  laboring  men  and 
women;  for,  as  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  remarks,  "every  in- 
dustrial State  in  the  Union, 
without  a  single  exception, 
piled  up  a  record-breaking  total 
against  Cox."  In  Iowa  Senator 
Cummins  was  reelected,  altho 
marked  for  defeat  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
because  of  his  part  in  framing 
the  Esch-Cummins  railway  leg- 
islation, a  measure  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  powerful  Railroad 
Brotherhoods.  In  Kansas  Gov- 
ernor Henry  J.  Allen  was  also  reelected,  altho  he  was  conspic- 
uously in  the  Federation's  bad  graces  for  his  part  in  breaking 
the  coal  strike  and  for  his  establishment  of  a  special  State  court 
for  the  compulsory  adjudication  of  labor  disputes.  "Analyze 
the  election  figures  in  any  one  of  the  big  industrial  States,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  "and  guess  for  yourself  where  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  vote  went."  "In  vain  does  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers or  anybody  else  try  to  make  the  trade-unionists  vote  as  trade- 
unionists,"  remarks  the  Democratic  New  York  Times;  and  the 
Republican  Herald  of  the  same  city  exclaims  that  "it  is  to  the 
shining  credit  of  American  labor,  organized  as  well  as  unorgan- 
ized, that  it  can  not  be  led  to  the  polls  in  Sam  Gompers's  halter." 
"Once   more   America   has   shown   its   essential    solidarity,    its 


Photo  by 


Edmonston, "  Washington.  D.C. 

THE  ONLY  SOCIALIST  IN  CONGRESS. 

Meyer  London,  a  former  member,  now  elected  again  from 

New  York  City. 


refusal  to  crystallize  along  class  lines,"  approvingly  notes  tho 
Republican  Kansas  City  Star,  which  adds  that  "it  would  be  a 
grave  misfortune  if  this  nation  should  break  up  into  class- 
conscious,  warring  groups,  each  seeking  its  own  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  others."     The  electorate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Tulsa  World  (Ind.),  "has  pro- 
claimed that  the  man  who 
pi*eaches  classism  in  America 
preaches  treason";  and  this 
Oklahoma  daily  "  thanks  God" 
for  the  prospect  that  "it  will 
be  a  chastened  labor  oligarchy 
—for  a  time  at  least."  "What 
became  of  the  great  labor  vote 
that  Mr.  Gompers  was  to  lead 
into  the  Democratic  camp?" 
asks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem. ) ,  which  offers  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  mystery  the 
suggestion  that  "the  working- 
men  of  foreign  birth  voted  as 
racial  groups  against  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  not  as  class- 
conscious  groups."  "Taking  it 
as  a  whole,  the  outcome  of  the 
election  is  a  blow  to  the  politi- 
cal prestige  of  organized  labor," 
thinks  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.) ; 
and  it  predicts  that  "it  is  cer- 
tain to  occasion  a  revision  of 
opinion  among  politicians  as 
to  the  expediency  of  deferring 
to  the  demands  and  threats 
of  labor-leaders."  This  idea 
is  carried  still  further  by  tho 
Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.), 
which  avers  that  "Sam  Gom- 
pers and  Secretary  Morrison 
and  the  whole  crowd  that  runs  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  a  great  big  bluff."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  politics  they  have  always  failed  because  at  every  election 
there  is  a  showdown,  when  they  have  to  lay  their  cards  upon  t  he 
table  and  the  public  sees  for  itself  just  what  they  have  been 
holding.  In  the  industrial  world  there  is  seldom  a  showdown 
because  they  have  employers  scared.  When  a  man  like  Judge 
Gary  rises  up  and  fights  the  crowd  he  wins,  of  course;  because 
the  Federation  is  no  stronger  in  industry  than  it  is  in  politics. 
It  assumes  to  speak  for  the  workingmen  of  the  country.  It 
doesn't.     The  workingmen  of  the  country  do  as  they  please." 

Mr.  Gompers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  characterizing  the 
Republican  victory  as  "a  great  plunge  toward  reaction,"  reminds 
us  that   the  political  policy  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  this 
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campaign  was  to  reward  its  friends  and  punish  its  enemies  re- 
party,  and  for  this  policy  he  claims  success  in  the 
al    elections.     The    Federation,    he    says,    brought 
ml  the  defeal  of  "fifty  Congressmen  who  were  inconsiderate 

and  hostile,"  and  helped  to  elect  ••from  tit'ty-iive  to  sixty  men 
who>i  records  show  fair  and  considerate  service."  This  result, 
he  claims,  "completely  justifies"  the  Federation's  policy,  and 
"convincingly  demonstrates  the  futility  of  separate  party 
action."  To  quote  further  from  his  first  statement  on  the 
outcome    of  the  election: 

"It  i>  not  to  be  saiil  that  the  election  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Every  forward-looking  man  and  woman  must  feel 
some  deep  regrel  because  of  the  great  plunge  toward  reaction. 
But  democracy  will  righl  itself  at  the  proper  time,  and  mean- 
while the  actual   tabulation  of  results  in  Congress,   the  law- 


^^ 


on  !    DID  THEY? 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

making  body,  shows  a  definite  and  specified  gain  for  all  that 
makes  for  progress  and  a  response  to  the  needs  of  our  time. 
"The  oon-partizan  campaign  of  the  American  Federation  of 
ir  was  primarily  and  most  effectively  a  campaign  in  Con- 
greesdonal  districts.  Its  results  were  gained  in  the  primaries  and 
in  the  election.  These  results  will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  all  Bervants  of  special  privilege,  and  the  ever-present  and 
always  impressive  facl  will  be  before  the  new  Congress  that 
fifty  of  the  unfaithful  and  the  ho- tile  were  defeated  by  the  organ- 
ized workers  of  our  Republic." 

Another  side-lighl  on  labor's  vote  is  thrown  by  a  Nashville 
dispatch  to  the  Ne*  Fork  Tima  in  which  we  read  that  "organ- 
I  labor  throughout  Ti  urn  3866,  forgetful  of  traditions  in  politics 
and  ■'   the  color  line  which  for  half  a  century  had  kept 

in  the  Democratic  'Solid  South,'  threw  its  strength 
of  al.o',  to  the  Republican  party  last  Tuesday  a    a 

prol  Gov.  Albert  II.  Roberts,  erstwhile  coal-miner  and 

r  and  judge,   who  offended   his  labor  constituents  by 

furtherii  ••    Polio    Bill  to  suppress  strikes." 

if  Mr.  Qompers  and  other  conservatives  were  not  com- 
il  in  their  effort-  to  make  their  leadership  func- 
tion in  the  political  held,  neither,  it  Beems,  were  those  more  radical 
who  urged   labor  to  -.el.  it-   Promised    l.and  by  way  of  :i 
"third    par  for    the    Socialist    and    Farmer-Labor 

able,  I, ut  estimates  place  them  at  figures 

the  Ming   in    view   of   the  general    unreal    and    the 

incr  lectorate.      "It    i-  surprizing  that    the   vote  for   Debs 

and  Chi  :i  did   not   reach   higher  proportions,"  thinks  the 


Canton  News  (Dem.),  which  estimates  that  the  Socialist  vote 
will  prove  to  be  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast.  The  same 
paper  remarks: 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  percentage  that  need  give  particular 
concern  to  any  person  who  is  opposed  to  the  radicalism  that  is 
exprest  by  this  organization.  The  announcement  of  Socialist 
leaders  that  'the  donkey  is  dead,  and  the  elephant  will  be  next 
to  go,'  sounds  like  a  bit  of  postelection  humor." 

Estimating  the  Socialist  vote  this  year  at  about  2,000,000, 
the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "with  Harding's 
majority  of  6,000,000,  or  more,  the  casting  of  2,000,000  votes  for 
Debs  out  of  a  total  possibly  of  30,000,000  is  not  a  striking  mani- 
festation of  discontent  and  protest."  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
(Rep.)  reminds  us  that  when  Debs  ran  for  the  Presidency  in 
1912  he  polled  897,011  votes  out  of  a  total  of  15,002,090.  "By 
and  large,"  this  paper  adds,  "the  so-called  'drift'  to  the  third 
party,  while  not  without  its  degree  of  interest,  can  not  be  said 
to  be  more  than  an  eddy,  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  tide 
which  set  away  from  radicalism  and  toward  the  port  of  con- 
servatism in  the  tremendous  pluralities  for  Harding  and  Coolidge. 

But  The  Weekly  Review,  another  conservative  New  York 
journal,  warns  us  that  the  ferment  of  social  unrest  has  been  work- 
ing in  this  country  during  the  last  four  years  to  an  extent  not 
shown  by  the  election  figures.  "It  would  be  foolish  to  deny," 
says  this  weekly,  "that  there  is  among  us  far  more  of  Socialistic 
sentiment  and  of  revolutionary  sentiment  than  has  ever  before 
existed."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
can  discover  in  the  Socialist  party  "little  sign  of  recovery  from 
the  blow  it  dealt  itself  in  its  attitudo  toward  the  war,  driving 
out  most  of  its  American-born  members  and  its  ablest  leaders." 

Despite  the  defeat  of  Victor  Berger,  Socialist  candidate  for 
Congress  from  Milwaukee,  the  Socialist  Schenectady  Citizen 
declares  that  the  party  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  showing 
in  the  election.  "We  have  elected  Meyer  London  to  Congress 
from  New  York;  Edmund  Siedel  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Bronx — the  first  Socialist  to  sit  in  that  body;  and  at  least  three 
Assemblymen.  In  Milwaukee,  Victor  Berger,  our  candidate 
for  Congress,  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  Six  or  eight 
Assemblymen  and  three  Senators  will  represent  our  party  in 
the  Wisconsin  legislature."  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist 
candidate,  announces  that  the  fight  to  win  the  United  States 
for  the  Socialist  cause  in  1924  was  launched  the  day  after  the 
1920  election.  But  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  he  said  that  his  election  this  year  would  have  been  a  great 
calamity,  because — 

"The  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  Socialism  and  its  agents  are 
not  yet  ready  to  put  Socialism  into  effect.  Before  that  can  be 
done  there  must  be  a  long  process  of  education.  Otherwise 
things  will  be  worse  than  they  are  now." 

While  the  Socialist  party  is  the  strongest  of  the  minor  parties 
in  the  United  States,  much  interest  centered  on  the  new  Farmer- 
Labor  party.  This  party,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  proved 
to  be  "a  joke  at  the  polls."  Yet  its  candidate,  Parley  P.  Chris- 
lensen,  predicts  that  the  next  fight  will  be  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  his  party.  In  a  statement  issued  at  Salt  Lake  City 
he  says:  . 

"Our  vote  is  very  satisfactory.  The  result  means  that  the 
next  light  will  be  between  the  Republican  and  the  Farmer- 
Labor  parlies.  Democrats  can  not  come  back.  Organized 
labor  also    has   learned    its   lesson.      We   can    not  hope  for  relief 

from  either  of  I  he  old  parties. 

"  In  the  next  light  labor  will  be  united  with  t  he  farmer  and  other 
forward-looking  people  in  the  farmer- Labor  party.  Our  Cam- 
paign has  just  commenced.  To-day  we  begin  organization  work 
for  the  Congressional  elections  of  1922,  looking  to  a  complete 
rout  of  the  old  reactionary  Republican  party  in  1024." 

In  the  Chicago  New  Majority,  an  organ  of  the  Farmer-Labor 

party,  wo  read: 

"Angry  at  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party,  the  voters  milled 
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THE  NEW  NURSE  ON  DUTY. 

-Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


MERELY  A  CHANGE  IN  PACK-HORSES. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


THE    EMBARRASSMENTS   OF   VICTORY. 


around  silently  throughout  the  campaign,  and  then,  helpless  in 
the  grip  of  the  Wall-Street-Old-Party  system,  they  broke  in  a 
wild  stampede  to  Harding.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was 
the  only  effective  way  they  could  castigate  the  Democrats  for 
stripping  American  citizens  of  liberties  and  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution,  during  the  last  four  years.  Workers 
disregarded  the  Farmer-Labor  party  appeal,  the  Socialist  appeal, 
and  the  Gompers-A.  F.  of  L.  appeal,  and  vented  their  revenge 
on  the  Wilson  Administration  for  its  effort  to  smash  labor  in  the 
coal,  steel,  and  railroad  strikes,  by  voting  for  Harding." 

"If  the  Socialists,  the  Farmer-Laborites,  and  other  radicals 
had  supported  the  more  liberal  of  the  two  great  parties  the  re- 
sult might  not  have  been  greatly  different  so  far  as  the  candidates 
elected  are  concerned,  but  there  would  have  been  less  encourage- 
ment for  reactionary  legislation,"  argues  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Clarion,  which  is  convinced  that  "the  chief  function  of 
every  political  party  of  radicals  is  to  serve  as  a  sideshow  to  the 
reactionary  party."     To  quote  further: 

"One  need  but  think  back  to  previous  Presidential  elections 
to  notice  the  fact  that  the  radical  parties  served  simply  as  a 
means  of  alienating  voters  from  the  liberal  or  progressive  parties. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  reactionaries  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  parties.  By  so  doing  they  divide  the  progressive 
elements  of  the  people.  It  is  the  old  political  maxim,  divide 
and  conquer." 

But  to  another  labor  paper,  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  the 
election  conveys  just  the  opposite  lesson.  According  to  the 
editor  of  this  Pacific-coast  journal  "the  election  has  shown  that 
all  thought  of  securing  remedial  action  through  either  of  the  old 
parties  must  be  given  up  and  a  new  party,  the  nucleus  of  which 
has  already  developed  in  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  take  its  place 
as  the  champion  and  representative  of  the  producers."  Still 
another  labor  paper,  the  Butte  Bulletin,  while  welcoming  the 
rebuke  administered  at  the  polls  to  the  Democratic  part3r, 
admits  that  it  expects  little  or  no  improvement,  from  the  labor 
view-point,  under  a  Republican  Administration.  Labor  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  remarks  that 
"the  forces  of  reaction  have  won  a  victory,  but  their  triumph 
will  be  short-lived.  The  pendulum  is  sure  to  swing  the  other 
way  at  the  next  election."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indianapolis 
Union,  the  oldest  labor  paper  in  the  United  States,  welcomes 


the  Republican  -victory  whole-heartedly  on  the  ground  that 
what  is  good  for  business  is  good  for  labor.     To  quote: 

"The  election  is  over.  Business  professes  to  be  profoundly 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  what  is  good  for  business  must  be 
good  for  labor  if  the  division  of  the  profits  of  business  is  made 
in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  reciprocal  good  will." 

Since  the  Republicans  now  have  the  Presidency  ahd  both 
branches  of  Congress,  remarks  the  Spokane  Labor  World — 

"No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  a  Republican  Congress  to 
blame  a  Democratic  President,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  slow  prog- 
ress the  nation  has  made  since  1912.  The  Republican  party  holds 
the  reigns  of  government,  and  labor  will  watch  with  interest 
where  we  will  be  guided.  Much  remedial  legislation  is  needed 
for  union  and  non-union  worker  alike.  This  legislation  is  to  be 
asked  for  by  labor,  not  from  a  selfish,  personal  standpoint,  but 
for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people,  and  if  this  legislation  is  not 
forthcoming  the  Republican  party  will  be  solely  responsible 
and  will  be  held  to  answer  in  1924." 

Leaders  of  labor,  says  the  Chicago  Unionist,  "are  hoping  that 
President-elect  Harding  will  select  men  for  his  Cabinet  who  will 
see  that  the  interests  of  the  wage-earners  are  represented  as  well 
as  those  of  capital,  and  that  the  workers  be  given  the  same  chance 
for  progress  in  the  next  few  years  that  is  given  to  capital."  "That 
the  hopes  of  the  labor  leaders  may  be  fulfilled  seems  assured," 
it  adds,  "and  there  are  indications  that  progressive  men  will 
guide  to  better  and  brighter  conditions." 

Less  optimistic  for  the  future,  however,  is  the  tone  of  the 
Allentown  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald,  in  which  we  read: 

"Organized  labor  views  with  alarm,  and  justly  so,  the  great 
landslide  to  Harding  and  Coolidge  by  the  army  of  voters. 

"Hardly  had  the  votes  been  counted  before  a  statement  is 
issued  by  the  Republican  Publicity  Committee,  of  which  ex- 
Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  is  chairman,  the  statement  de- 
claring for  the  'open  shop'  as  part  of  the  legislative  program 
to  be  pushed  by  the  Republican  party. 

"All  members  of  organized  labor  know  that  (lie  'open  shop' 
as  interpreted  by  the  Manufacturers'  Associations  means  'closed 
shop'  to  organized   labor.     This,  then,  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 

Republican  party,   now  swept  into  complete  power 

This  is  what  the  vast  majority  voted  for  last  Tuesday,  even 
tlio  they  did  not  realize  the  plain  facts,  and  if  they  gel  what 
they  voted  for  and  get  it  quickly  we  hope  the  lesson  will  he  of 
some  benefit  to  them." 
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SIZING    UP  THE   SIXTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 

THK  ONE  CHEERING  THOUGHT  to  the  Democrats, 
as  they  oontemplate  the  huge  Republican  majorities  in 
hotli  Houses  of  Congress,  to  judge  from  the  comment 
of  r  tative  party  papers,  is  thai  if  there  is  any  misbehavior 

the  voters  will  know  whom  to  blame  and  to  punish.  And  there 
be  thought,  too,  perhaps  fathered  bj  the  wish,  thai  the  Re- 
publican majority  will  prove  unwieldy  and  embarrassing.  To 
the  Republicans  the  cheering 
thoughts  an-  perhaps  too  nu- 
merous to  list  here.  The  vic- 
tor-, according  to  unofficial 
figures  which  may  be  -lightly 
affeoted  by  recount-,  will  have 
a  plurality  of  170  in  the  House 
of  lu  presentatives,  which  body 
will  be  made  up  of  305  Repub- 
licans, 129  Democrats,  and  one 
Socialist.  In  the  Senate  there 
will  be  59  Republicans  and  .'->7 
Democrats,  giving  the  formers 
majority  of  22  What  will  the 
lu  publicans  do  with  this  vot- 
ing strength  in  Congress? 
Three  outstanding  issues  con- 
front the  next  Congress:  tax- 
ation, prohibition  enforcement, 
and  the  Peace  Treaty.  First 
of  all,  says  a  Washington  eor- 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Republican  party 
"i-  pledged  to  a  revision  of  the 
taxation'laws,  a  simplification 
of  the  income-tax  return  sys- 
tem, and  a  creation  of  a  tax 
hoard."      The  party  leaders,  it 

is  further  noted,  have  promised 

that      tile  -profits    tax 

shall  1»  n  pealed,  and  instead 
of  it  will  he  a  sales  tax  or  some 
more  direct  tax  on  con- 
sumption. Both  parties  were 
pledged  to  the  abolishment  of 
this  tax,  and  t herefore  an  at- 

t.  mpt  may   he  made   to  repeal 

it  in  the  coming  Bession,  altho 

the  disposition  of  the  majority  leader-  i- to  delay  the  considera- 
tion of  all   tax   and    tariff  matters  until    the  special  session,  when 

a  Republic  idenl  will  he  called  upon   to  pass  upon  mea- 

sure enact."     A  New  York  Evening  Post  cor- 

respondent        -  that    before  there  can   he  any  legislation  on 

rty  leaders  musl  agree  upon  the  policy,  for  here 
"tie  wide  divi  rgence  of  views  between  Republican  Senators 

of  thi    Penrosi    Bchool  and  tin    Borah-Norris-Johnson  group  in 

Ri  publican  lead<  rs,  we  read  in  a  Xew  York 
World  dispatch,  plan  to  Select  Commission  on  Taxation 

Cope  than  i-  ordinarily  com  red  by  the  Ways  and 

Commil  A-  we  read — 

I    immissioo  would   I..-  composed   of   members  of  the 

■d    Bousi     and    prominent    experts    on    taxes    and    their 
relation  t«.  ! 

I  ould  maki    a  thorough  Btudy  of  existing 

tax   lav.  |-     would    ..   certain    the    defect*    and    their   remedies, 

the    amount    of    reduction,    if    any,    in    the    rat.       and    the    taxes 

that    should   he  eliminated  or  added,  reporting  conclusions  to 

Thi  ould    not     touch    the    tariff,"    hut    the 


■ 
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UK   WILL   PRESIDE  OVEB   THE  SENATE 


But  in  this  picl  are  little  Calvin  Ooolidge  was  perhaps  thinking  rather 
of  the  pretty  bird  or  musical  rattle  in  the  hand  of  the  photographer. 


redemption  of  the  protection  pledges  of  candidate  and  platform 
will  be  left  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

When  we  consider  the  tasks  facing  the  Senate  there  is,  as  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  observes,  a  great  deal 
back  of  that  large  Republican  majority  besides  the  mere  figures. 
As  he  says: 

"It  puts  Messrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Borah,  and  La  Follette  out 
of  business.  Each  of  them  had  planned  an  insurrecto  role  for 
the  next  four  years. 

"If  there  were  to  he  a  Republican  majority  after  March  4, 

as  narrow  as  the  majority  that 
now  exists,  their  three  votes 
would  have  been  essential  to 
the  Harding  Administration. 
On  every  question  they  would 
have  to  he  reckoned  with,  and 
their  attitude  would  be  deci- 
sive. That  would  mean  the 
end  of  party  responsibility  in 
the  Senate;  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  little  group  of  men  who 
would  use  it  to  dominate. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind  can 
happen  now.  The  Republican 
majority  is  largo  enough  to  get 
along  without  Johnson,  Borah, 
and  La  Follette;  when  they 
want  to  bolt  party  measures, 
no  one  will  be  found  urgently 
entreating  them  to  remain  in 
line." 

This  has  a  direct  application 
to  the  prospects  of  Treaty  rati- 
fication. The  ample  Senate 
majority  means  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  be  able  to  find 
a  league  of  the  right  kind  and 
put  the  nation  into  it,  declares 
the  pro-League  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Rep.),  for  as  a 
result  of  the  Republican  tidal 
wave  " 'the  bitter-enders'  have 
lost  their  sting." 

What!  replies  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane  in  the  New  York 
American — are  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans by  virtue  of  their 
large  majority  to  "do  as  they 
please  without  consulting  John- 
son or  Borah?"  Well,  con- 
tinues this  writer  lor  a  chain  of  papers  which  took  the  Johnson- 
Borah  view  of  Republican  league  policy, 

"The  program  may  not  go  through  so  smoothly,  for  Hiram 
Johnson,  thrown  overboard  at  one  end  of  the  ship,  is  apt  to 
climb  up  at  the  other  end. 

"Johnson,  Borah,  and  La  Follette,  before  t he  four  years  are 
over,  will  be  able  to  make  the  Republicans  do  a  lot  of  hard 
thinking." 

Nor,    observes    the    Springfield    Republican,    do    these    three 

Senators  stand  alone — 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  thai  there  were  at  least  ten 
'bitter-ender'   Republican  Senators  opposed  to  the  League  in 

any  form  with  any  reservations  whatever.  Added  to  these  was 
the    Democrat     Reed,    of    Missouri.      Altho    Reed's    side-partner 

in  bitter  opposition,  the  blind  (lore,  of  Oklahoma,  will  be  re- 
placed, possibly  by  a  Republican,  there  is  Watson,  the  newly 
elected  Democratic  Senator  from  Georgia,  from  whom  even 
more  violent  antagonism  may  be  expected.  Other  Democratic 
Senators  like  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Shields,  of  Kentucky, 
were  opposed,  but  less  extreme." 

"The  ranks  of  the  Republican  irreconcilables  in  the  Senate 
have,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "been 
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swelled  by  the  results  of  the  election,"  for  "side  by  side  with 
Johnson  and  Borah  will  fight,  they  believe,  Gooding,  Borah's 
colleague  from  Idaho,  and  Shortridge,  Johnson's  new  colleague 
from  California."  This  independent  daily,  which  supported 
Cox  and  the  League,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means 
of  ratification: 

"At  best,  the  Republicans  will  fall  far  short  of  the  two-thirds 
requisite  for  action  upon  the  Treaty.  This  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion should  have  two  consequences:  refusal  by  the  Democrats 
to  pursue  any  policy  of  mere  obstruction,  and  a  sincere  effort 
by  the  Republicans  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  Treaty  and  the  League 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  their 
Democratic  colleagues.  Patri- 
otism demands  both  of  these 
things.  And  Republican  party 
interest  impels  it  to  the  same 
gnd.  The  country  expects  a 
speedy  disposal  of  the  chief 
matter  before  it.  Unwarranted 
delay  will  be  punished  by  a 
stinging  rebuke  in  1922.  But 
how  can  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate cooperate  with  the  Repub- 
lican President  unless  it  curbs 
Its  irreconcilables?  The  course 
plainly  marked  out  for  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  League  is  a  combination 
between  the  mass  of  Republi- 
can Senators  and  Democratic 
Senators  to  thwart  the  bitter- 
enders in  both  camps.  If  Presi- 
dent Harding  will  exert  himself 
to  bring  about  this  consum- 
mation, he  will  illustrate  a 
kind  of  cooperation  between 
President  and  Congress  of 
which  we  can  not  have  too 
much." 

And  ex-President  Taft,  per- 
haps the  leading  Republican 
friend  of  the  League,  admits,  in 
one  of  his  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  editorials,  that — 


"There  is  no  encouragement  in  the  present  situation  for  the 
'wets.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  calls  attention 
to  'wet'  victories  in  two  States.  "In  Massachusetts  the  referen- 
dum on  the  bill  to  legalize  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  19,000.  In  California,  a  State  prohibition 
enforcement  act  was  defeated  by  a  hundred  thousand  majority." 
These  figures  are  taken  to  indicate  a  reaction  against  prohibition, 
and  The  Citizen  believes  "the  champions  of  personal  liberty  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  the  fight  against  this  tyrannical  inva- 

sion  of  popular  rights  until  a 

modification  of  the  law  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  popular  will 
is  enacted  by  Congress." 

A  conservative  Republican 
daily,  the  Boston  Transcript, 
looks  upon  the  election  of  1920 
as  epoch-making  in  marking  the 
end  of  a  period  of  executive 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  legislature,  with 
its  consequent  recurrent  con- 
flicts between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Government.  This  paper 
proceeds : 


"In  the  matter  of  settling 
our  foreign  affairs,  the  Demo- 
crats must  help  if  the  necessary 
Qumber  of  two-thirds  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  hold-over  Democratic  members  who  voted  for 
Republican  reservations,  and  others  who  would  have  done  so 
but  for  Mr.  Wilson's  objection,  will  furnish,  we  may  hope,  the 
requisite  addition." 

Prohibitionists  profess  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  make- 
ap  of  Congress.  For,  as  the  Canton  News  puts  it,  "While  the 
news  of  the  membership  of  the  new  Congress  on  the  prohibition 
Issue  have  not  all  been  confirmed,  indications  are  that  the  drys 
mil  gain  not  less  than  fifty  in  both  houses,  which  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  a  liberalizing  of  the  Volstead  Law  is  impossible." 
\.nti-Saloon  League  officials  assert  that  their  Congressional  cam- 
paign was  fully  successful.  To  quote  a  statement  which  was 
sent  out  from  Anti-Saloon  League  headquarters  in  Washington: 

"While  three  or  four  'dry'  Congressmen  have  been  defeated 
by  'wet'  Congressmen,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  four  times  as 
many  Congressmen  now 'wet'  have  been  supplanted  by  'dry' 
Congressmen.  In  addition,  a  very  large  number  of  the  newly 
elected  Congressmen  are  against  any  weakening  of  the  Volstead 
A.ct.  A  significant  fact  is  that  '  dry '  candidates  to  Congress  ran 
ahead  of  their  tickets,  as  a  rule,  and  '  wet '  candidates  trailed 
behind.  It  proved  that  'wet '  candidates  are  no  longer  an  asset 
but  a  liability. 

"The  adoption  in  Ohio  of  the  State-enforcement  code  by  a 
referendum  vote  with  100,000  majority,  when  only  a  year  ago  a 
law-enforcement  code  was  rejected  by  80,000,  shows  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment. 


Copyrighted  hy  "Edmonston,"  Washington,  D.C. 

IT  WAS  EVIDENTLY  A  SOLEMN  OCCASION 
When  Master  Warren  Harding  and  his  sisters  had  their  pictures  taken. 
As  every  boy  at  this  age  has  Presidential  dreams,  we  may  draw  our 
own  conclusions  about  what  he  seems  to  be  seeing  in   the  future. 


"In  some  degree  this  con- 
dition of  warfare,  which  has 
existed  even  when  President 
and  Congress  have  been  of  the 
same  party,  has  been  the  peo- 
ple's own  fault.  Their  impulse 
and  their  action  tended  to 
make  the  President  a  kind  of 
popular  tribune  against  a  po- 
litical oligarchy  in  Congress, 
and  particularly  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  been  steadily  ag- 
grandized at  the  expense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  operation  of  its 
permanent  tenure  and  its 
power  to  confirm  appointments 
and  ratify  treaties.  If  the  peo- 
ple could  not  rule  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  they 
were  bound  to  rule  through 
the  Presidency.  Tho  consti- 
tutionally but  an  executive, the 
President,  as  the  people's  tribune,  gained  a  great  influence  over 
legislation.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  clashes  and  dead- 
locks, often  with  a  paralysis  of  the  public  business  which  has 
satirized  our  institutions.  But  in  the  Administration  which  will 
be  brought  in  by  yesterday's  great  victory  two  influences 
against  this  condition  of  things  will  operate.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  a  sufficient  and  resolute  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  President  and  Congress  are  to  be  brought  into  close  sym- 
pathy. The  second  influence  is  the  sagacious  determination  of 
the  man  who  will  be  President  from  March  4  to  be  an  executive 
and  to  let  Congress  make  the  laws.  A  man  of  experience  and  of 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  popular  bent,  Mr.  Harding  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  people  are  tired  of  all  this.  He 
sees  that  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  means  paralysis  for 
our  institutions.  He  is  wisely  content  to  fulfil  his  constitu- 
tional functions  without  stretching  the  Presidential  powers 
even  under  the  popular  urge." 

Some  of  the  leaders  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the  ballots. 
Washington  will  miss  Champ  Clark,  Senator  Chamberlain, 
General  Sherwood,  and  Senator  Phelan.  But  there  will  be  new 
faces  to  take  the  places  of  the  old.  Ex-Senator  Burton  re- 
appears in  the  House.  Mr.  Volstead,  unloved  of  the  "  wets,"  re- 
tains his  seat  after  a  hard  fight.  A  new  woman  Congressman 
appears  in  the  person  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  of  Muskegee, 
Oklahoma.  All  Republican  Senators  who  wero  candidates 
were  reelected. 
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OUR   CHANGE   OK  POLITICAL  COMPLEXION  IN   FOUR  YEARS. 


THE   DEMOCRACY'S    EBB-TIDE 
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LL  CS  LOST,  perhaps*  save  honor."     So  one  Democratic 
editor  voices  the   Peeling  of  bis  fellow  partisans  who 
are    >i ill   gasping    for    breath    after    the    Republican 
landslide   which    swept    everything  before  it  in  the   Electoral 
College,  in  Congress,  and  in  most  of  the  States,  even  dislodging 
from  the  "solid"  Democratic  South.  "The  Democrats 
ran   not   come  back"   is  the    unsympathetic  comment  of  the 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  youngest  of  our  parties  upon  the 
disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  oldest.     But,  retorts  the  Raleigh 
in  an  editorial  head-line,  the  party  is  "Not 
Even  Sleeping."     Indeed,  it  affirms,  "the  Federal 
law-making  body  will  nol  be  in  session  a  single  day  before  the 
nation'-  a*  i  d  for  th<   part;  of  the  plain  people  will  be  made  evi- 
<!•  at,  and  the  response  to  thai  need  will  not  be  the  response  of  a 
In  Buch  lively  fashion  does  Secretary  Daniels's  paper 
interrupt  the  post-mort<  m^  that  are  being  held  over  the  Demo- 
crat ie  party.     Or,  in  the  dignified  words  of  the  defeated  Presi- 
ial  candidate,  "the  flag  of  Democracy  still  flies  as  the  symbol 
. 1 1 1 lt -  more  enduring  than  the  passions  and  resentment  that 
come  with  the  aftermath  of  war.''     But  the  dent  in  the  erstwhile 
.   South"  is  a   fact    to  reckon  with,  editors  of  both  parties 
Tin   Republicans  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  South," 
admit-  the  Baltimon    Sun     End.  Dem.);  "Tennessee  marks  the 
m   the   — « < I i *  1   South    in   a  national  election  since  the 
government     after   the   Civil  War." 
iblican  th(    editor  of  the  New  York   Evening  Mail 

!.'•  ;     .  have  long  dreamed  of  bn  aking  the  solid  South.     And — 

last    the  dream   has  come   true.     We  have  a    Republican 
1  iii  from  Texas;  we  have  two   Republican  Senators 

fn.'  and  and  Mai--,  land'-  electoral  vote;  we  have  a  Gov- 

Oklahoma  has  joined  the  march- 
i     lisiana  is  breaking  up. 
cky   turn-  in  a   Senator." 

tin    loss  of  th<    electoral  vote  of  Tennessee  and  of 
which  is  di  >       "a  new  state,  geographically 

to  Southern  traditions" — there 
demonstrations  of  local  Republican  strength  in 
lisdana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama, 
ling  in  districl  or  county  Republican  major- 
in  ]  or  BLarding  carried  ten 
hich  led  the  editor  <,t  .Mr.  Earding'a  Marion 
o  lii-  brother-editor  of  the 

r  Harding  i  office  to  utter  hi~  most  grateful 

f  the  6i  en  him  in  Louisiana,  particu- 

larlj  as  it  manifesl  ing  belief  in  the  Republican  position. 

"II'  be  has  on<  ambition,  which  is  to 

Dalism  in  America   in  thought, 
mic  life,  and  in  go>  i  rnment." 

onalism,  the  R<  publican 


majorities  in  the  South  are  looked  upon  by  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  (Rep.)  as  "good  omens."  The  Dayton  Journal 
(Rep.)  feels  convinced  by  the  heavy  Republican  vote  in  the 
South  that  the  people,  of  that  section  are  disposed  to  meet  Mr. 
Harding  half-way  in  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined  in  his 
telegram.  There  is  really  no  justification,  declares  this  paper, 
"for  the  spirit  of  sectionalism  that  now  prevails  between  tho 
North  and  the  South."  "A  healthy  incident,"  is  the  St.  Louis 
Star's  characterization  of  what  happened  in  Tennessee  and 
Oklahoma.     This  strong  supporter  of  Governor  Cox  proceeds: 

"When  the  'solid  South'  breaks  up,  and  votes  on  the  same 
issues  that  govern  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  a  genuine  division  between  the  parties — a  conservative 
party  against  a  progressive  party.  If  the  Democratic  party 
should  emerge  from  such  a  realinement  as  the  progressive  element 
in  American  politics,  it  would  find  itself  strengthened.  And 
in  any  event  the  Democratic  party  would  be  better  off  if  it  had 
to  fight  for  the  Southern  electoral  vote  every  four  years,  instead 
of  being  able  to  count  it  in  advance." 

The  success  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in 
Texas  is  accounted  for  by  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.)  in  that  Stale 
as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  always  been  a  large 
Republican  vote  in  his  district — which  was  once  before  repre- 
sented by  a  Republican — and  to  the  fact  that  Germans  who  have 
hitherto  voted  Democratic  in  order  to  fight  prohibition  effectively 
have  now  "gravitated  into  the  party  whose  principles  and  tradi- 
tions best  accord  with  their  own  sentiment."  A  Memphis 
labor  paper  attributes  the  Republican  victory  in  Tennessee 
partly  to  the  labor  vote.  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
(Dem.)  holds  that  the  weakness  of  the  candidates  representing 
the  party  in  the  State  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
the  defeat.  It  also  admits  that  "the  Republicans  made  a  clever 
fight.  The  white  wing  of  the  parly  took  charge.  The  colored 
man  was  advised  to  stay  in  the  background  and  he  did.  The 
candidates  confined  themselves  mostly  to  State  issues."  Mr. 
John  W.  Farley,  Republican  leader  in  Memphis,  is  quoted  in 
the  papers  of  that  city  as  saying  that  "the  result  of  tho  elect-ion 
in  Tennessee,  which  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  will  have  its 
electoral  vote  counted  in  the  Republican  column,  is  undoubtedly 
largely  due  to  the  fight  for  white  supremacy  in  the  party  councils 
which  was  made  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  west  Tennessee." 
The  Xa.-diville  Banner  (Dem.),  mindful  of  Republican  campaign 
slurs  on  Southern  Democrat*  office-holders,  can  not  account, 
for  Republican  gains  in  the  South  "except  OB  the  ground  that  a 
more  liberal  spirit  exists  in  this  section  tha-n  in  the  North." 
The  Republican  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune  rejoices  at  the 
blow  at  sectionalism  and  wonders  if  it  may  not  have  come  to 
Senator  Harding  "as  inspiration  from  on  high,  to  say  what  he 
has  said  to  thai  New  Orleans  editor  about  wiping  from  the  face 
Of  fair  America,  and  cleansing  Hie  heart  and  soul  of  American 
men  and  women  from  the  1. light  of  sectionalism."  And  tho 
Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.)  comments  on  the  result  in  Tennessee: 
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"There  were  Republican  inroads  Tuesday  in  other  Southern 
communities,  seemingly  indicating  growing  political  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction.  That  may  be  merely  temporary.  But 
Tennessee  may  be  hard  to  recapture.  It  has  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  not  greatly  afraid  of  negro  supremacy.  The 
Republicans  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  South.  Whether  they 
can  maintain  it  may  rest  largely  with  themselves,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  moderation  and  wisdom." 

Not  since  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  in  1876,  the  Newark 
News  (Ind.)  recalls,  "has  one  of  the  secessionist  States,  all  of 
which  then  were  back  in  the  Union,  given  an  electoral  vote  to 
the  Republican  ticket  until  this  year."     We  re?.^  ^-ther: 

"In  a  two-party  nation  it  has  been  a  severe  handicap  to  prog- 
ress that  one  party  should  have  such  a  reliance,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  its  support  should  be  blindly  sectional,  regardless 
of  the  needs  of  a  country  no  longer  mainly  agricultural  but  now 
dominantly  industrial.  There  are  men  scattered  through  the 
South  by  tens  of  thousands  who  through  the  last  three  decades 
have  been  Republicans  at  heart  from  time  to  time,  both  as  to 
the  tariff  and  as  to  sound  money  in  1896  and  1900,  to  cite 
specific  instances,  who  for  social  and  racial  reasons  have  remained 
within  the  Democratic  fold,  which  certainly,  as  individuals,  they 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  emerge  from  without  loss  of  caste. 
"  It  will,  however,  require  more  than  this  one  election,  phenom- 
enal in  many  other  respects,  to  demonstrate,  by  the  instance  of 
Tennessee,  that  the  'solid  South'  is  permanently  broken.  True, 
Oklahoma  went  for  Harding,  and  even  the  Lone  Star  of  Texas 
sends  one  Republican  Representative  to  Washington.  Ten- 
nessee, it  must  be  remembered,  has  not  the  tradition  of  political 
homogeneity  with  the  rest  of  the  South  as  firmly  fixt  as  the  ten 
other  States  of  the  original  group.  The  State  seceded,  but  East 
Tennessee  was  Unionist  during  the  great  conflict  of  the  States, 
altho  it  never  had  the  physical  power  to  break  off  from  the 
parent  as  West  Virginia  did. 

"So  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  South  is  really 
broken.  If  it  is,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  trend  in  our  domestic 
affairs,  the  results  of  which  cannot  even  faintly  be  descried. 
Perhaps  the  Democratic  party  will  go  the  way  of  other  historic 
parties,  or  else  be  rejuvenated  by  the  admixture  of  elements  not 
now  in  it,  so  that  there  will  be  a  new  and  general  national  aline- 
ment.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  counting  upon  the 
white  man  of  the  South,  always  this  has  to  be  remembered:  the 
grandfather  clause  and  its  virtual  nullification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  are  vital  things  still  in  the  old  slave  States,  where, 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  the  race  problem,  so  called,  is  a  living 
thing." 

Mr.  Christensen's  declaration  that  the  Democratic  party  can 
not  come  back  is  accepted  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.), 
which  believes  that  the  old  Democratic  party  has  really  been 
wiped  out  of  existence,  but  that  quite  possibly  "a  new  one  more 
worthy  of  the  heroic  name  might 
rise    out    of     the    ruins."     But 
Democratic  editors  recall  Grover 
Cleveland's     statement:      "One 
of  the  things  which   have  most 
imprest    me    in    my    life    is  the 
amazing  vitality  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  seems  to  have 
placed  it  above  and  beyond  hu- 
man mortality."     Governor  Cox 
calls  talk  of  a  new  party  "ab- 
surd," for  "so  long  as  govern- 
ment   exists    the    principles    of 
Thomas    Jefferson    will    be    the 
center  about  which  human  hopes 
will  gather."      The  Democratic 
party,  says  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.),    "is    indestructible    be- 
cause, whatever  mistakes  it  has 
made,   it  is   a  people's  party." 
On  other  occasions,  the  Jackson- 
ville Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.) 
reminds    us,    "striking  victories 
have  followed  crushing  defeats,  — Fitzpatrick 


and  if  the  party  will  become  democratic  in  principle  again  as  well 
as  in  name,  it  will  win  other  victories."  Democratic  leaders  like 
Mr.  McAdoo  and  Senator  Harrison  and  leading  dailies  like  the 
New  York  World  assert  the  need  of  careful  party  reorganization. 
Mr.  Bryan's  declaration  that  President  Wilson  ought  to  resign 
forthwith  has  provoked  much  comment,  altho  in  general  it  is 
not  taken  with  excessive  seriousness  by  the  press  of  either  party. 
Naturally,  this  statement  coming  at  the  close  of  a  disastrous 
Democratic  campaign  in  which  the  party's  most  experienced 
campaigner  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  arouses  queries  as 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  place  in  party  leadership.  The  fact  remains, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  notes,  "that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  only  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  national  proportions  whose  withers  are  unwrung 
by  the  hand  of  this  disaster."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  observes  that  while  party  reorgan- 
ization will  come  about  in  due  political  course,  "Mr.  Bryan  will 
not  be  one  of  the  organizers."  Naturally,  Mr.  Wilson's  illness 
eliminates  him  from  the  discussion  of  future  Democratic  leader- 
ship. The  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.)  thinks  that  by  his 
"almost  single-handed  fight "  which  "  challenged  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people/'  Governor  Cox  "has  won 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  immediate  years 
to  come."  Conferences  for  planning  the  future  of  the  party 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Alabama  daily,  include  such  ex- 
perienced Congressional  leaders  as  Underwood,  of  Alabama; 
Glass,  of  Virginia;  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Shepard, 
of  Texas.  With  them  there  should  be  some  of  the  "fighting" 
leaders  of  the  North,  including  Al  Smith,  of  New  York;  McAdoo, 
of  New  York;  Taggart,  of  Indiana;  Lewis,  of  Illinois;  "old 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,"  "and  even  such  diverse  Democrats 
as  William  J.  Bryan  and  Governor  Cox."  It  seems  to  this 
paper  that  it  is  more  vital  to  the  party  to  develop  new  leadership 
and  organization  than  "to  search  out  and  rescue  from  the  ruins 
certain  fundamental  doctrines  which  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
four  years."  "The  party  can  not  wait  to  reform  its  lines  and 
to  present  an  organization  to  which  disgruntled  Republican 
voters  of  the  last  election  can  flee  for  refuge."  And  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Dem.)  enlarges  on  the  pressing  problem  of  party  reorgan- 
ization as  follows: 

"What  the  Democratic  party  now  requires  is  a  new  leader- 
ship. For  eight  years  its  councils  have  been  too  largely  domi- 
nated by  a  single  influence.  We  say  this  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  great  qualities  Mr.  Wilson  has  displayed,  but  which 
have  been  so  exercised  at  times  as  to  stimulate  unrest,  discontent, 
and  division  in  his  own  party  and  to  solidify  against  the  de- 
mocracy all  of  the  discordant  ele- 
ments in  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  retiring  from  the 
political  stage.  The  party  leader- 
ship must  pass  into  other  hands. 
It  will  not  go  to  Mr.  Bryan.  It 
might  have  gone  to  Mr.  Cox 
had  the  result  of  Tuesday  been 
an  ordinary  defeat  and  not  a 
landslide  of  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions. It  will  hardly  go  to 
Mr.  Cox  now.  Its  destination 
in  the  next  two  years  is  not 
discernible  in  the  record  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  now  in  Con- 
gress. But  leadership  of  some 
kind,  intelligent,  positive,  and 
aggressive,  will  have  to  be  found, 
and  found  soon,  if  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Democratic  party 
is  to  become  a  serviceable  check 
upon  Republicanism  throughout 
the  next  four  years.  The  party 
will  survive.  It  will  return  to 
power,  but  it  must  tirst  take 
to  heart  the  lesson  of  disaster 
and  concentrate  its  strength 
along  new  lines  and  under  an  eu- 
in  tho  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  tirely  new  direction." 
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MORE   TEETH   FOR    CALIFORNIA'S    ANTI- 
ALIEN    LAND   LAW 

IP  A  LAW  can  nut  be  enforced,  it  can  be  reinforced;  if  it 
larks  teeth,  they  ean  be  supplied;  and  a  California  editor 
-  the  vote  l>y  which  the  people  ratified  the  law 
barring  aliens  from  holding  or  leasing  California  lands  as  a  move 
for  "more  teeth."  A  similar  law,  passed  in  1913,  we  are  told, 
ocmld  not  be  enforced  because  many  of  its  provisions  wore  so 
ly  evaded  Some  Eastern  papers  think  the  new  law  lias  too 
many  teeth.  "The  people  of 
California,  by  their  ballot-box 
ultimatum,  have  in  effect  voted 
for  war  with  Japan."  declan  - 
the  X.  w  York  H'o/7./.  bul  Pn  - 
mier  Takashi  Hara  is  reported 
in  the  N>  w  Fork  Tin  ■  -  as  say- 
ing that  "•relation-  between 
Japan  ami  America  have  be<  a 
ami  are  Fundamentally  most 
amicable."  "There  i>  nothing 
in  the  Alien  Land  Law  that  con- 
flicts with  the  laws  and  treaties 
of  the  United  Slates."  asserts 
the  San  Francisco  li>ill<tin.  Dis- 
patches  from  Japan  tell  of  con- 
siderable popular  diseontenl  and 
criticism  of  California'-  action, 
hut  certain  students  of  Japanese 
diplomacy  discounl  all  this  and 
darkly  hint  that  Japan  i-  keep- 
ing alive  the  agitation  over 
Japanese    immigration    to    this 

Country  a-  a  "-moke  screen"  to 
distracl  attention  from  "the 
ion  in  which  she  claims  a 
policy  ncit  dissimilar  to  thai  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  the 
words  of  the  San  Francisco  cor- 
respondent of  the  Japant  se  Jijir 

A-  we    read  in  a   syndicated  article  by   Eugene  J. 
appearing  in  various  newspapers: 

"In   VM)~  the  'gentlemen's  agreement*   was  traded  for  the 

"rptiuii   nf   Korea.      In    1919  the  racial-equality  issue  was 

traded  in  Paris  for  Shantung.     In  1920  the  righl  of  the  Pacific 

to  bar  out  the  Japanese  will  be  conceded — for  a  price. 

It  .  of  sentiment,  but  of  practical  statesmanship. 

on  they  have  Stirred  up  hears  all  the  earmarks  of 
official  inciterm  at. 

itself  Japan   has   no  real   grievance.     She 

limiting  strictly  the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  the 

irtmenl    has   plenty  of  evidence  at    hand   to  prove 

discrimination  thai   has  been  practised  against   them.     It  is  a 

ettled  government  that  a  nation  has  the  right 

iio  shall  l"    welcomed  within  its  borders. 

"Tl  •  ing  to  put  the  I  nited  state-  in  a  position  of 

and  imperialism  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  as  a  means 

of  extorting  the  right  to  be  Belfish  and  imperialistic  on  their  side. 

•  itli.    Monroe  Doctrine.      Through 

all  their  pn  da  run-  the  idea  thai  Japan  is  willing  to  give 

for  our  traditional  policy,  bul  it  i<  only  common 

•  hem   a    free   hand    in    their  exactly 

rallel  policj  the  Orient.     If  America  should  he  for 

>•  th   AsiatioB? 

I .     Tin   trouble  is  thai  the 

.la:  Doctrini  •'  the  mosl  distant  relationship 

to  ours.     v.  not  undertaking  to  las  tern  hemisphere 

:•  r  our  mfl  \\  >   an  •/  thai  tin    peoples  have  a 

righl  '•  'i  'hem  •  id  that  imperialism  -hall  he  kepi 

Th*    LouisvOL  -'        tU  i-   no  lees  outspoken  in  de- 

ring  thai  "Japan' -.    pi  ntended  onl     a-  a.  smoke 

screen  behind  which  that  nation  rthen  its  position  in 
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China;  the  question  of  racial  equality  has  been  used  in  this 
manner  on  previous  occasions."  This  paper's  contemporary, 
The  Post,  likewise  looks  upon  "the  hubbub  over  the  California 
land  laws  as  a  side  issue,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagh  thinks  "Japan 
may  be  using  the  California  land  issue  in  an  effort  to  force  con- 
cessions from  us  by  securing  our  acquiescence  in  Japanese  de- 
signs in  the  Far  East." 

"California  as  a  frontier  Stale  is  making  the  nation's  fight 
against  the  incoming  rush  of  an  alien  unassimilable  race  which 
would    engulf  our  civilization,"   declares   the   Sacramento  (Cal.^ 

Bee.  "Some  Japanese  announce 
their  intention  of  leaving  Cali- 
fornia for  Texas  and  other  States 
having  no  restrictive  laws.  Such 
immigration  would  prove  the 
most  effective  method  of  con- 
vincing other  States  of  the  pro- 
priety of  California's  attempt 
to  prevent  the  economic  problem 
of  to-day  becoming  the  racial 
problem  of  to-morrow." 

The  California  vote  against 
the  Japanese  will  not  affect  the 
negoriations  which  now  are  going 
on  between  the  Japaneso  Am- 
bassador and  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington,  say 
Washington  dispatches.  "Japan 
can  not  gain  anything  by  op- 
posing a  domestic  law  of  the 
United  States,"  asserts  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  and  in  the  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Repuhlicini  we  are  told: 

"We  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  protection  of  our  racial  in- 
tegrity, and  it  should  be  the 
primary  business  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  take 
LOVES  ME."  steps  to    secure    national    laws 

Morris  In  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  absolutely     preventing     further 

Asiatic  immigration.  ' 

The  new  law  as  summarized  in  the  press  forbids  the  owner- 
ship or  leasing  of  land  by  Japanese  aliens,  or  the  purchase  of 
land  by  American-born  Japanese  minors  under  their  parents' 
guardianship.  Where  Japanese  minors  already  own  land  the 
law  removes  their  parents  as  guardians  of  their  own  children. 
Japanese  are  forbidden  to  own  stock  in  American  land-holding 
corporations.  These  conditions  "aro  no  more  strict  than  those 
which  Canada  and  Australia  have;  imposed  upon  the  Japanese," 
points  out  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "and  while  Japan  is 
getting  'het  up'  over  the  California  land  law,  if  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  rem i ml  her  that  so  long  as  she  ignores  the  far  greater 
severity  of  the  'White  Australia'  Act,  she  can  not  consistently 
charge  us  with  undue  discrimination."  t 

Governor  Stephens,  of  California,  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  attitude  of  California  in  this  matter,  says  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Colby: 

"The  best  figures  available  indicate  that  our  Japanese  popu- 
lation comprises  between  80  and  85  percent,  of  1  ho  total  Japanese 
population  of  continental  United  States. 

"The  Japanese,  with  his  strong  social  race  instinct,  acquires 
his  piece  of  land,  and  within  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time 
large  adjoining  holdings  are  occupied  by  people  of  bis  own  race. 

"California  harbors  no  animosity  against,  the  Japanese  people 
or  their  nation.  California,  however,  docs  not  wish  the  Japanese 
people  to  settle  within  her  borders  and  to  develop  a  Japanese 
population  within  her  midst.  California,  views  with  alarm  the 
rapid  growth  of  these  people  within  the  last  decade  in  population 
veil  as  in  land  control,  and  foresees  in  the  Dot  distant  future 
the  gravest,  menace  of  serious  conflict  if  this  development  is  not 
immediately  and  effectively  checked." 
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ANOTHER    STAY-ON -TliE-FARM    MOVEMENT. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


"The  most  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration  must  be 
given  to  California's  case,  and  .  .  .  she  must  be  allowed  to  be 
judge  of  what  is  wisest  for  her  own  welfare,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  "At  the  same  time,  California  must  rec- 
ognize the  international  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  im- 
portance of  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  in  pre- 
serving a  good  understanding  with  Japan."  The  New  York 
World  thinks  "the  people  of  California  have  acted  all  along  with 
little  regard  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  country  at  large,*' 
and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  "a 
proud  people  like  the  Japanese,"  would  have  the  whole  Japanese 
question  left  "in  the  hands  of  the  trained  diplomats  of  the  State 
Department." 

"Japan  has  proved  that  she  is  the  only  Asiatic  Power  per- 
fectly capable  of  self-government,"  points  out  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  and  The  Times-Union  of  that  city  reminds  us 
that  the  volume  of  trade  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
"runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually."  A  great 
deal  of  this  trade,  it  is  intimated  in  the  New  Y'ork  Journal  of 
Commerce,  is  being  lost  to  San  Francisco  because  of  the  State's 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  Japan.  "Our  attitude  toward  the 
millions  of  oriental  peoples  should  be  one  of  helpful  sympathy," 
says  this  financial  paper.     And  we  read  further: 

"Happily  for  the  country  at  large,  our  trade  with  Asia  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  professional  politicians  of  San  Francisco  or 
of  the  sentiment  toward  the  Orientals  settled  among  them  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  California.  San  Francisco  is  no  longer 
the  foremost  of  Pacific  ports,  Seattle  leading  it  by  a  large  margin, 
with  a  foreign  trade  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  of  $588,652,209— a 
tenfold  increase  in  ten  years.  Seattle  does  the  bulk  of  American 
trade  with  Japan,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  been  wise  enough  to  cultivate  the  relationship  with  Japan 
of  a  friendly  competitor  on  the  Pacific.  The  policy  of  Seattle 
toward  Japan,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship. 

"Japan  has  for  years  contributed  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Asia.  Even  with 
a  greatly  diminished  total  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  past 
few  months,  the  figures  for  the  completed  nine  months  of  the 
calendar  year  show  a  total  contribution  from  Japan  of  $704,654,- 
000,  or  41  per  cent,  of  our  entire  trade  with  Asia  during  that 
period.  The  commercial  relations  between  the  (wo  countries 
are  too  intimate  and  too  large  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
refusal  of  California  to  maintain  a  policy  of  simple  justice 
toward  the  people  whom  she  invited  to  assist  in  her  development. 
But  the  future  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  communities 
around  the  bay  is  likely  to  be  seriously  compromised  by  a  blind 
persistence  in  the  policy  of  which  the  referendum  is  the  latest 
manifestation." 


THE   FARMERS'   WHEAT   STRIKE 

HOW  ONE  MAN'S  FOOD  is  another  man's  bankruptcy 
is  seen  day  by  day  as  the  falling  wheat  market  brings 
flour  down  to  prewar  prices  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
the  farmer  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  What  is  to  be  done?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  it  appears  that  the  farmers  are  planning  to  hold 
back  their  wheat  for  a  higher  price.  "A  bold  conspiracy  to 
hoard  wheat  until  three  dollars  a  bushel  can  be  realized,"  is 
said  by  Forbes  Magazine  to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  "The  farmer  has 
the  whip-hand,  and  he  will  use  it,"  tartly  replies  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  The  Capital,  of  the  same  Iowa  city,  assures  us  tha  t 
"the  farmers  feel  that  financial  ruin  is  just  ahead  of  them; 
they  have  a  right  to  strike."  "The  idea  back  of  the  movement 
to  hold  their  wheat  for  higher  prices  is  to  eliminate  the  grain 
exchanges,"  adds  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  the  Detroit 
Journal  is  sure  that  "economic  laws  can  not  be  overcome  by 
defiance,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out  that  "the 
farmers'  holding  movement  in  the  United  States  has  giveD 
Canada  the  opportunity  of  marketing  a  large  amount  of  hei 
wheat  in  the  domestic  markets,"  and  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  Great  Britain  "buying  wheat  in  America  until  prices  come 
down  to  the  level  of  Australian  wheat." 

The  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  however, 
declares  that  he  has  positive  information  that  "the  world's 
wheat  situation  is  such  that  a  very  slight  holding  movement 
will  lift  the  price  of  wheat,"  and  The  American  Elevator  and 
Grain  Trade  (Chicago)  counsels  its  readers  editorially  as  follows: 

"There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  farmer  who 
holds  his  wheat  this  year  until  after  January  1,  or  possibly  a 
little  longer,  is  going  to  speculate  successfully.  If  he  holds  it 
he  will  be  speculating,  just  as  he  was  speculating  when  he 
planted  the  seed  last  fall  or  spring. 

"The  grain  market  is  responding  to  the  psychology  of  the 
hour  and  has  reached  low  levels.  It  may  go  lower  for  all  we 
know,  for  mass  psychology  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  tem- 
porary matters,  and  we  are  all  pretty  much  set  against  the 
continuation  of  war-prices.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  this  sen- 
timent is  going  to  bump  up  against  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  law  is  stronger-  than  sentiment,  barge  quantities  of  wheal 
are  bought  for  export;  flour  supplies  are  low,  and  there  has 
been  no  great  accumulation  of  wheat  anywhere." 

Tho  Cincinnati  Enquirer  takes  exception  to  the  last  statement, 
and  quotes  figures  to  back  up  its  contention.     We  read: 

"But  Canada   this  year  has  160,000,000  bushels  to  export 
Australia  and  Argentina  expect  to  have  a  combined  surplus  of 
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'000.000  bushels;    India  has  grown  2,500,000  tons  more  than 

last  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  .'50  per  cent.      France  lias 

harvested  enough  to  cover  all  of  her  requirements  until  next 

\11  the  other  continental  countries  of  Europe  have 

increased  their  yields  and  will  require  smaller  imports  than  last 

I  is  -   .   .  ■  •  :i   i>  expected   to  reenter  the  export   market 

ar. 

as  inevitable  that  the  price  of  wheal  in  this  country 
must  come  down  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  exporting  coun- 
tries named  in  supplying  Europe  with  our  surplus." 

1     seems  that   the  wheal   fanners  lay   their  troubles  to  the 
triotion  of  credit   under  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
ird  and  the  lack  of  demand  from  foreign  markets  that  ordi- 
narily would  stimulate  prices,  and  a  petition  for  short-time  credits 
n  addresl   to  the   President,  since  no  aid  seems  to  bo 
forthcoming  from  the  Hoard.      Be  evi  □  ha-  been  asked  to  declare 
an  embargo  on   Canadian   wheal.      Meanwhile,   says  the  New 
7'i.iKH)  farmers,  controlling  two-thirds  of  the  year's 
wheat  crop,  continue  to  hold  their  wheat  "«is  a  protest  against 
the  Chicago  wheat  pool."  and  "  until  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained." 
i  a  course,  however,  is  considered  little  less  than  suicidal  by 
Forbes  Magazine,  which  says: 

erican  farmers  ought   to  be  far  too  level-headed  to  be 

misled  by  the  exhortations  of  windy  leaders  utterly  devoid  of 

QOmic   ^en<e  and    utterly    ignorant    of  economic  experiences. 

ild  a  larLTe  enough  number  of  farmers  be  induced  to  join  the 

-piracy   to  withhold  supplies  from  the  market,  the  price  of 

wheat  unquestionably  could  be  inflated  temporarily.     But  the 

'er   the   'success'   of   the   price-boosting   tactics,   the  more 

certain  would  become  a  subsequent  collapse. 

"Canada  has  wheat  which  she  would  be  delighted  to  dump  into 
this  market  at  -omewhat  less  than  $3  a  bushel  while  their  misled 
American  agricultural  brothers  were  holding  the  umbrella. 
Australia  also  would  like  to  get  S3  a  bushel  for  wheat  here.  So 
would  every  wheat-growing  country  in  the  world — and  there  are 
quite  a  few  of  them.  When  the  bubble  burst  it  would  be  found 
that  foreigners  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  at  the  expense  of 
rican  farmers." 

The  impossibility  of  running  counter  to  the  age-old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  pointed  out  by  many  editors,  and  instances 

i  of  "profiteers"  who  have  been  caught  when  the  market 

in   their  particular  commodity  "slumped."     "The  farmers  are 

I  in  a  vain  attempt   to  control  natural  laws  by  artificial 

tin  an-."  notes  the  Newark  /."/</</-,  and  in  another  paragraph  it 

indfl  u-  of  a  "so-called  farmers'  strike  back  in  the  '80's  for 
dollar  wheat."  in  the  course  of  which  the  farmers  received,  not  a 
dollar  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  but  fifty  cents.  "Ordinarily," 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "such  efforts  to  mani- 
tain  prioi  -at  an  artificial  level  bring  about  their  own  retribution." 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  farmers'  side  of  tho 
qu«  forth  in  t  hi'  (  duncil  Bluffs  Nonpareil  in  the  form  of 

a  table  Bhowing  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
product*  in  1920,  from  figures  furnished  by  Professor  Munger,  of 
I 


"Average  cost  of  raising  spring. wheat — $2.30  per  bushel. 
"Average  price  October  1 — $1.70  per  bushel. 
"Average  cost  of  raising  winter  wheat — $1.88  per  bushel. 
"Average  price  October  1 — $1.70  per  bushel. 

Likewise,  the  farmer  has  a  warm  defender  in  Capper's  Weekly 
(Topeka),  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "literally  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced  under  extreme  war-time 
high-cost  conditions."     Continues  this  farmers'  organ: 

"All  over  Kansas  organized  groups  of  farmers  are  voicing  their 
protests  against  the  conditions  which  have  forced  this  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustifiable  loss  upon  them.  Farmers  who  have  a 
whole  year's  effort  tied  up  in  a  wheat  crop  produced  under  ex- 
tremely high-cost  conditions  over  which  they  had  absolutely  no 
control  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  give  them  reasonable 
protection  from  financial  loss  as  a  result  of  market  conditions 
against  which  they  wero  and  are  powerless  to  protect  them- 
selves." . 

"The  wheat  farmer  is  thoroughly  disgusted  and  disheartened 
over  the  annual  repetition  of  low  grain  prices  at  the  marketing 
season  and  high  grain  prices  w  hen  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  and  speculators,"  succinctly  remarks  The  Michigan 
Business  Farmer  (Mt.  Clemens).  And  as  to  the  method  of 
financing  the  farmer  until  he  can  market  his  crop  to  advantage 
at  which  many  editors  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror,  the  Nev 
York  Herald  says: 

"It  would  require  more  than  an  expert  hair-splitter  to  defim 
the  difference  between  carrying  on  credit  for  gradual  distribution 
a  million  or  ten  million  tons  of  raw  materials  used  in  industry  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  break  in  prices,  and  carrying  on  credit  a  part 
of  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farms  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  prices. 
The  wheat  crop  will  be  carried  over  anyhow,  for  the  world  will  not 
buy  more  than  it  needs;  but  it  will  be  carried  over  in  such  inannei 
as  to  put  the  profit  from  prices  stabilized  to  the  consumer  into 
the  pockets  of  somebody  besides  the  farmer." 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem,  avers  The  Nebraska  Farmei 
(Lincoln),  "is  not  one  of  price-fixing,  but  one  of  clearing  the 
'decks'  so  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  operate  freely, 
and  so  that  unnecessary  tolls  will  not  be  taken  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer."  The  Seattle  Post-Irdclligenccr  agrees 
in  this,  and  warns  against  "any  rough,  unintelligent  remedy  for 
the  situation."  "The  farmers  have  suffered  from  the  practise 
of  rushing  crops  to  market,  and  consumers  have  not  benefited  pro- 
portionately, while  speculators  have,"  asserts  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat.     In  the  Washington  Star  wo  are  told: 

"The  only  answer  in  sight  is  lowered  costs  of  distribution. 
There  is  too  great  a  'spread'  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer; too  many  and  too  large  profits  taken  by  middlemen. 
The  entire  machinery  of  distribution  is  cumbersome  and  un- 
scientific, the  result  of  patchwork  growth  and  not  of  intelligent 
planning. 

"Here  is  a  job  for  statesmen  and  political  economists  more 
vital  to  the  American  people  than  half  a  dozen  federations  of 
nations.  Let  the  solution  to  this  problem  bo  found,  and  most 
of  the  other  problems  of  reconstruction  will  solve  themselves." 


f  IF  WE  GOULD  0ORR.OW 
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A    LITTLE    THOUGHT    lOK   THE    BANKERS'   KEST-HOLU       —  Darling  in  tin;  New  York  Tribune. 
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AVERAGE   DAILY  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL.   1917-1920. 
Drawn  for  Coal  Age  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

COAL   INDUSTRY   WARNED   TO   REFORM 

AN  ULTIMATUM  TO  COAL  PROFITEERS,  who  are 
/-\  "speculating  as  much  in  coal  as  others  gambled  in 
■*-  -^-  sugar,"  according  to  the  Baltimore  American,  has  been 
given  to  the  press  by  Senators  Calder,  of  New  York,  and  Edge, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  ultimatum  is  to  the  effect  that  unless  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  materially  reduced  before 
December  6  they  will  recommend  to  the  United  States  Senate 
that  the  Government  take  over  the  control  of  the  coal  industry. 
Thus  the  "most  heinous  of  all  the  profiteering  combines  that 
remain  over  from  the  war  " — to  quote  the  Baltimore  paper 
again — is  said  by  the  Senators  to  "stand  self -convicted  of 
practising  gross  extortion  on  the  whole  public  of  the  United 
States."  That  "the  ultimatum  came  none  too  soon,"  and 
"it  is  high  time  that  some  one  in  authority  took  the  coal  pirates 
by  the  throat,"  is  the  belief  of  the  Newark  Ledger. 

While  some  editors  construe  the  notice  given  by  the  Senators 
as  a  threat,  others  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  fair  warning.  The 
coal  business  as  a  whole  is  given  thirty  days  in  which  to  "reform." 
We  are  reminded  that,  because  of  a  shortage  of  coal,  factories 
have  been  compelled  to  close  down,  thus  throwing  men  and 
women  out  of  employment;  that  light  and  power  companies 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  suspending  operations  for  the  same 
reason,  and  that  coal  has  risen  in  price.  "The  acute  shortage 
of  coal  of  the  present  and  the  recent  past  is  an  artificial  shortage," 
declares  the  Newark  Ledger,  which  continues: 

"Such  conditions  are  manifestly  intolerable  and  call  for  the 
drastic  action  threatened.  It  would  be  futile  to  waste  any  more 
time  in  inquiry,  argument,  or  listening  to  pledges.  Results 
are  required,  and  the  coal  bandits  must  either  show  them  or 
have  the  Government  take  over  control  of  their  business." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  however,  believes  that  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  not  be  necessary.     As  it  reminds  us: 

"Eighteen  years  ago  a  declaration  almost  to  the  same  effect 
came  from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  compelled  the 
compromising  of  the  greatest  anthracite  strike  in  history, 
after  Senator  Piatt  and  Senator  Quay  had  been  told  by  operators 
to  mind  their  own  business  and  the  presidents  of  the  coal  roads 
had  almost  as  flatly  defied  the  President.  What  Roosevelt  said 
was  said  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  overlord  of  the  coal  roads, 
and  the  so-called  coal  barons  had  to  eat  humble-pie.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Roosevelt  in  1902,  like  Calder  and  Edge  in  1920, 


saw  precisely  what  would  be  most  effective,  if  worse  came  to 
worst,  but  the  mere  menace  of  it  was  sufficient. 

"Wisely,  the  Senators  do  not  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  foi 
conditions  that  are  intolerable.  That  would  only  encourage 
camouflage  defense.  Nobody  cares  much  who  is  to  blame  oi 
who  is  most  to  blame.  Factory-owners  and  home-owners  must 
have  coal.  Citizens  must  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
closed  shops  or  left  to  freeze  this  winter.  And  if  the  situation  has 
not  changed  by  December  6,  when  Congress  meets,  the  extortion- 
ers will  discover  that  Calder  and  Edge  have  not  been  bluffing." 

That  bituminous-coal  dealers  came  to  the  same  conclusion  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  soft-coal  prices  already  have  beeD 
reduced.  In  the  statement  first  sent  out  by  Senator  Calder, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  Production,  we  read  i'n  part: 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  coal  operators  to  live  up  to  then- 
contracts  and  stop  trying  to  divert  fuel  to  the  speculative  spot 
market  by  connivance  with  public  officials. 

"With  46,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  produced  so  far  in  1920 
than  over  the  same  period  in  1919,  there  is  no  reason  for  high 
prices  and  coal  shortage. 

"The  whole  situation  is  up  to  the  operators  and  the  railroads. 
There  are  enough  coal  and  enough  coal-cars  to  relieve  the  present 
shortage.  A  square  deal  to  the  public  only  can  dissipate  the 
well-established  public  suspicion  that  connivance  has  been 
practised  to  bring  about  an  artificial  shortage  for  speculative 
purposes.  This  committee  intends  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair  and  to  take  such  steps  as  it  may  see  fit  to  relieve 
conditions." 

Later  Senator  Edge,*who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee,  added 
his  signature  to  that  of  Senator  Calder  upon  the  following 
statement: 

"We  are  both  strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of  government 
control,  but  the  practical  admissions  of  prominent  coal  men 
show  that  there  is  guilt  among  the  men  somewhere  who  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  industry  to  put  its  finger  on  those  guilty  and  eliminate 
the  unfair  and  illegal  practises.  It  is  up  to  them  to  solve  tin- 
problem  for  themselves,  but  if  they  fail  to  do  so  the  Congress 
must." 

The  production  of  soft  coal  during  the  month  of  October  was 
as  great  as  the  amount  produced  during  the  month  of  October, 
1918,  when  the  miners  made  a  special  efforl  because  of  the  war, 
notes  the  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  "Yet 
coal  is  scarcer  in  the  domestic  market,  and  the  price  is  higher," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  the  NY\\  York  Herald,  which 
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blames   this  condition   upon   the   coal  speculator,  tells   of  an 
hioh  it  verified)  where  the  speculator  profited  to  the 
$210,000  for  one  morning's  work  over  the  long-distance 
phone.     "H>'  bought  and  immediately  resold  30,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  he  never  had  seen,  and   in   the   trans- 
ion  turned  a  net   profil  of  just  $210,000,"  -ays  The  Herald. 
liling  up  of  the  prices  for  coal."  therefore  concludes  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  "was  not  at  the  mines,  bu1  between  the 
mines  and  the  consumer."     In  many  instances,  asserts  the  New 
speculators  have  netted  a  profit  of  from  300  to 
I  per  eent." 

The    Washington    Post    assures    the   coal    industry    that    "if 

Senators   Calder  and    Edge   undertake   legislation   to  regulate 

that  business  in  the  interesl  of  the  consuming  public,  they  will 

find  strong "supporl   in  both  branches  of  Congress."     As   The 

reminds  us: 

"The  war-demand   for  coal   subsided  long  ago,  and  despite 
the  labor  troubles  incident    to   putting  new    wage-scales  into 
t,  production  lias  increased.     Yet  the  people  have  been  al 
the  merry  of  profiteers  and  hampered  by  conditions  which  have 
I  the  payment  of  prices  tor  fuel  in  excess  of  those 
charged  during  the  war.     Operators  have  blamed  it  upon  high 
ijes  and  upon  the  -peculators;   speculators  have  said  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  was  responsible;   and  all  have  been  in- 
clined  to  place   the  responsibility   upon  car  shortage.     There 
been  a   plausible  alibi  on  every  hand,  hut  meanwhile  the 
public  has  been  the  victim  of  gross  extortion." 

The  president   of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which  re- 
ceived  the  brunt   or  th(    Senatorial  broadside,  asserts  that  "the 
ociation  long  ago  took  steps  to  eradicate  the  abuses  in  the 

industry,"    and    that    the    high    prices   for  coal    "have   decreased 


materially  in  the  last  few  weeks."     We  read  further  his  statement 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

t 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  consistent  efforts'of  the  bituminous- 
coal  operators,  as  represented  in  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, to  overcome  the  shortage  emergency  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  the  nation  would  now  be  faced  with  the  calamitous 
prospect  of  a  soft-coal  famine  during  the  winter.  This  con- 
tingency no  longer  need  be  feared.  There  will  be  ample  coal 
and  at  reasonable  prices  for  all." 

Under  an  editorial  headed  Threats  to  Take  Over  Coal 
Business  Dangerous,"  the  Newark  Evening  News  says  that 
while  Senators  Calder  and  Edge  "may  be  shooting  blank  car- 
tridges above  the  heads  of  the  coal  men,  their  tactics  are  dan- 
gerous."    And  The  Evening  News  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Beyond  doubt  there  has  been  profiteering  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. But  when  these  Senators  threaten  virtually  to  nationalize 
the  industry  unless  the  coal  men  clean  house  promptly,  using 
this  threat  as  a  club,  is  there  nol  an  implication  of  a  remedy 
worse  than  the  ill? 

"It  is  pretty  dangerous  business  to  threaten  national  control 
to  bring  about  even  imperative  readjustment  in  any  particular 
industry.  The  very  success  with  which  it  might  be  crowned 
would  beget  its  employment  in  another  instance,  perhaps  several. 
Inevitably,  were  such  a  program  successful  in  bringing  down 
prices,  there  would  develop  a  growing  body  of  belief  that  the 
remedy  that  impelled  the  price-cutting  might  be  better  in  its 
application  than  the  compromise  reductions.  The  idea  of 
socializing  industry  would  advance  with  a  whoop.  And  this  is 
anything  but  what  these  two  Senators,  on  their  own  profession 
of  political  faith,  are  desirous  of. 

"That  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  throw  some 
governmental  safeguards  about  the  coal  business  and  protect 
the  people  from  profiteering  in  its  regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  States  is  probably  true,  but  that  it  will  come  to  the 
point  of  national  control  is  unthinkable. " 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


A  m.i.i.m  for  offices  i-  Hi,-  electoral  College  yell.-    Baltimore  Sun. 
Moot  <>f  tin-  trouble  i~  produced  i>>  those  who  don't  produce  anything 

/;  .  •'..    <   \  . 
Tin:  only  logical  explanation  of  the  price  of  coal  is  that  the  earth  has 

.ii  in  charge  storage      Baltimort  Sun. 
fio    iri-h  question  should  be  tried  on  the  League  al  once      If  it  can 
survive  that,  H  will  stand  the  wear  ami  tear  of  time.— Baltimore  Sun. 

three  months  t<>  prepare  for  war,  inn  We've  been  pre- 
paring for  peace  for  two  years  now. — 
,     •    n  arid. 

Tin    politicians  owe  their  most   valu- 
discoverj  to  Phineas  T    Barnum. — 

•  d 

\\  economist   i-k>  whal  England  gets 
i  Ireland     The  question  i-n't  what, 
nut  when      '  ■'  1\ 

I        ,      illy  we  m.i\  i"  forci  d  to  con- 
tbal  woman's  Bphere  i>  this  one  on 
whi'-n  ire  livi       -   ■   /'•■       ' 

Tin.    chief    obstacli      to    everlasting 
one   nal  m  i  Iction    i  h.it 

■•  her      A  loan       i 

Mi  ni  I  \  i  in  lie   ilrifl   to  I  lOX," 

.  much,   ii   occurs 
iw-drift. — 

ill. 

prehended,  when  the  Bllk-shlrt 
die  down,   thai   cotton 

more  or  less  hard  hi' 

• 

Th  lort  in  the  n 

for   a   chip  — 

l  of  no  casualtii 
falling  i 

ii  revolt    of 
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Tins  year  the  Electoral  College  is  a  co-ed  institution. — New  York  Herald. 

A  GREAT  many  vamps  look  suspiciously  like  revamps. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
lit  cord. 

The  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  is  Damad.     For  that  matter,  so  Is  the  whole 
of  Turkey. — Minion  Star. 

\i  >\\  that  election  Is  over,  the  only  great  blessing  we  have  to  look  forward 
to  is  the  income  tax. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 
Prices  may  not  be  coming  down,  but  they're  nol  taking  the  bills  on 

high   gear   the   way    they   used   to. — New 
)  ork   World. 


bill-boards!"     Huro. 
hoard-hills. — 1'rori- 


ProtccUd  bj  George  Matthew  Adami. 

f\N    III,    COME    DOWN    GRACEFULLY? 

— Morris  for  tin   George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


"  Dow  n   willi  the 
And   down    with   thi 

dence  Tribune. 

Tin;  race  is  not  always  to  the  .swift, 
hut  John  Hull  is  willing  to  put  his  money 
on  the  licet. —  Toledo  NeWS-Bee. 

Tin;  reason  nobody  wears  old  clothes 
Is  because  the  kind  being  sold  now  wear 
out  before  they  gel  old.      Dayton  News. 

\>  rial  all.  the  slump  in  corn  prices 
airecls  all  of  us.  It's  bound  to  make 
pure        maple -sirup        cheaper.  —  Tulsu 

Tribune. 

"BUSINESS  sees  the  coming  dawn," 
declares  a  trade  journal.  No,  no;  what 
business  sees  is  the  coming  down. — 
Bridgeport  star. 

The    historian    will    determine   what 

nations    were    lighting    for   by    observing 

what  they  took  after  the  light. — Rich- 
mond  Newt-Leader. 

Mb,  CARPENTIER  lias  promised  his 
wife  he  will  never  light  again  after  meet- 
ing our  Mr  Dcmpsey.  This  sounds  finite 
plausible. — Detroit  News. 

Tin;     Eighteenth     Amendment     put 

liquor  in  the  home  and  the  Nineteenth 
put  politics  there.  You  just  can't  keep 
'cm  apart-  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Senator  Potndexter  favors  a  pro- 
tective tariff  on  peanuts  to  keep  out  the 
Asiatic  product.     We  favor  legislation  to 

keep  out  foreign  nuts  of  all  kinds. — 
Augusta  Herald. 
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LOOK  OUT   OF  YOUR   WINDOW  AT   THE   CHILDREN 

PASSING   BY— TO   DEATH! 
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IN  THE  FLOOD  OF  GIFTS  coming  daily  in  response  to 
the  appeal  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  starving  children, 
yours  has  now  been  included — or  it  has  not  yet  come.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  amount 
acknowledged  last  week,  and  the  total  for  the  two  weeks  is  ap- 
proaching three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Our  hearts  have 
been  thrilled  by  the  generous  action  and  the  loving  sacrifice  of 
thousands  who  have  given  quickly  and  gladly.  But  to  all  who 
have  given,  and  to  every  one  who  has  not  yet  given,  a  compelling 
vision  must  come  at  this  moment: 

Look  out  of  your  office  window  into  the  busy  thoroughfare — 
or  out  from  your  home  into  the  quiet  street.  If  you  could  see 
marching  there,  before  your  eyes,  even  three  thousand  five 
hundred  children,  on  their  way  to  death  unless  you,  and  your  town, 
raised  at  once  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  save  them,  it  would 
not  take  a  single  hour  to  raise  the  money — every  dollar  of  it, 
over  and  over  again  if  necessary,  to  save  these  precious  lives. 
Nothing  would  be  held  back,  in  homes,  or  banks,  or  factories. 
And  exactly  such  a  march  of  little  children  to  death,  multiplied 
a  thousand  times,  is  now  going  on  in  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe. 

Twenty-three  million  dollars  is  a  huge  sum.  It  can  be  raised 
In  time  only  by  big  generosity  and  real  sacrifice.  Given  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  million  dollars  a  week,  it  would  take  forty-six  weeks, 
almost  a  year,  to  complete  the  amount,  and  before  then  most  of 
the  long  lines  of  hungry,  naked  children  would  have  marched 
by — to  death.  The  full  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  must 
be  raised  quickly.  It  is  the  minimum  required  for  the  most 
needy  cases  this  winter.  It  will  be  raised  if  every  one  who  reads 
these  words  responds  to  the  utmost. 

Rich  and  poor  are  "casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury,"  as 
they  did  on  that  day,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  Jesus 
was  watching.  He  is  watching  again  to-day,  and  He  knows  the 
degree  of  love  and  sacrifice  the  gifts,  large  and  small,  express. 
Many,  "from  their  penury,"  are  giving  until  it  hurts.  The 
following  are  typical: 

"I  am  a  negro  and  only  a  poor  working  man,  but  my  heart 
goes  out  to  these  children,  so  here's  my  check  to  save  one." — 
J.  M.  R.,  Louisiana. 

"I  earn  the  living  for  myself  and  family  by  mending  old  shoes. 
I  need  for  ordinary  use  all  that  comes  to  me.  I  am  educating 
my  children  as  far  as  able  .  .  .  but  enclosed  is  a  check  for  the 
destitute  children." — W.  D.  H.,  Colorado. 

"I  am  a  coal-miner,  73  years  of  age.  I  work  six  days  every 
week  and  pump  water  out  of  the  mine  on  Sundays.  I  enclose 
$10  in  currency,  and  will  scratch  up  another,  I  trust,  very  soon." 
— E.  J.,  Illinois. 

"I  have  had  twelve  long  years  of  sickness  in  my  family  and  it 
has  taken  at  times  more  than  my  salary  to  meet  expenses, 
but  want  to  help  even  if  it  pinches.  Enclosed  $20.  Hope  to 
6end  more  later." — W.  H.  Y.,  New  Jersey. 

"The  $90 enclosed  is  a  collection  made  up  by  the  staff  and 
patients  in  this  institution,  all  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis— even  the  members  of  the  staff  have  had  it.  A  great 
many  of  the  patients  are  not  able  to  pay  their  own  board  and 
treatment  and  this  sum  represents  a  sacrifice  on  their  part  to. 
help  the  suffering  children." — Dr.  E.  W.  G.,  Supt.,  Georgia. 


"Your  appeal  was  road  to  our  boys  in  chapel.  The  result  was 
a  subscription,  entirely  unexpected  and  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  sixty  boys,  for  the  starving  children  in  Europe.  The  boys  on 
this  industrial  farm  are  without  other  means  than  hard-earned 
pennies  for  work  and  behavior  here." — E.  B.  H.,  Supt.,  New  York. 

"The  enclosed  $9  represents  an  entire  week's  earnings  of  a  col- 
ored washerwoman  who  wants  to  help  feed  the  hungry  children." 

"Words  fail  to  express  the  emotions  with  which  I  send  you  this 
letter.  I  am  a  poor  workingman  living  by  my  daily  wage.  1 
am  enclosing  my  tithing  money  consecrated  to  the  Lord's  work." 
— S.  A.  E.,  Delaware. 

But  the  pain  and  joy  of  sacrifice  are  not  alone  for  such  as  these. 
Gifts  of  $10,000  and  $5,000  and  $1,000  and  other  amounts  are 
coming  which  represent  great-hearted  devotion  and,  doubtless, 
real  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  ten-dollar  checks 
have  come  from  substantial  business  men  and  others  who  have 
thought  only  of  the  "individual  unit"  which  will  provide  clothes 
and  one  meal  a  day  for  one  child.  They  have  not  thought  of 
the  vastness  and  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  need  to  save  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  these  precious  lives.  We  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  the  giving  of  a  single  unit,  nor  to  belittle  a  single  gift, 
however  small,  but  if  the  generous-hearted  givers  had  seen  the 
long  lines  of  starving  children  being  driven  past  their  windows  to 
death,  and  had  known  that  they  could  buy  the  priceless  lives  oj 
ten,  or  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  of  these  children  at  ten  dollars 
each,  they  would  have  made  haste  to  write  their  checks,  not  for 
ten  dollars,  but  for  a  hundred — a  thousand — ten  thousand 
dollars  instead.  And  many  of  them,  we  believe,  will  yet  do  so. 
Then  the  checks  mounting  into  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six 
figures  will  come  in  increasing  number,  and  the  dreadful  march 
of  millions  of  children  to  death  by  starvation  and  disease  will  be 
stopt.  One  letter  from  Los  Angeles,  enclosing  a  gift,  reminds  us 
that  "when  Jesus  said  'of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,' 
He  seemed  to  be  speaking  of  a  kingdom  on  earth.  It  will  be 
sad  if  our  apathy  makes  it  a  kingdom  to  be  entered  only  by 
the  dead." 

During  the  raising  of  money  for  the  Belgium  Children's  Fund 
in  1917  many  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  organized  their 
local  communities  for  united  efforts  and  turned  in  large  amounts 
for  the  fund.  There  is  greater  need  at  this  time  to  plan  and 
work  quickly  on  the  biggest  possible  basis.  Many  cities  and 
towns  can  raise  within  the  next  ten  days  $25,000,  $100,000, 
$500,000,  or  $1,000,000  if  the  earnest,  substantial  citizens, 
leaders  in  business  and  philanthropic  circles,  will  take  hold  of 
the  matter  at  once.  Remember,  twenty-three  millions,  the  very 
minimum  amount  imperatively  needed,  is  a  large  sum,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  provided  before  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  begins,  every 
man  and  every  woman  who  can  do  so  must  get  under  this  great 
burden  and  lift  mightily.  In  the  meantime,  we  urge  every 
reader  to  send  whatever  is  possible,  be  the  amount  large  or  small. 
Let  not  even  one  hungry  little  child  hold  out  appealing  hands  to 
you  in  vain. 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail  them  direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  Thf 
Literary  Digest,  354-300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST   CHILD-FEEDING  FUND- 
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$10,000— Mrs.    Ethel    Crocker. 

$2.000— A.    C.    Bartlett. 

$1,000.00  each—  L.  D.  and  A.  J.  Baldwin,  William  E. 
Harmon.  Realty  Estates,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  T.  M.  Adams. 
Julius  II.  Barnes,  Wm.  F.  Heide,  Julius  A.  Helde, 
Henry  Helde.  Jr.,  Henry  C.  Rowe,  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  L. 
Ware.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Maitland,  "Anonymous," 
Berlin,    N.    H. 

$500.00  each— Miss  Edith  Boynton,  H.  St.  E.  Greeg. 
Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Withcrhco,  A.  B.  Banks,  Anna 
Charlotte  Heide,  Mrs.  B.  ('.  Morse,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Donald  Par- 
eon,  "In  Memory  of  Sarah  Mathews  Sheldon,"  Elizabeth 
White.  "C.  Z.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  First  Presbyterian 
Church,    Coeur    d'Alene,    Idaho. 

$365.00— Edward    E.    Bruce. 

$330.00— Ucrbert   L.   Malcolm. 


$300.00 — Andrew  J.   Maloney. 

$250.00  each— C.  Howard  Smith,  John  Brand,  Samuel 
Appleton,  "M.  E.  B.."  Washington,  D,  C.j  Messrs.  Aiiyn 
&    Bacon,   W.   E.    Shepherd. 

$222.00— Tho  Employees  Of  the  E.  L.  Wilson  Hardware 
Company,    Beaumont,    Texas. 

$200.00  each— Wm.  A  Bryam,  V.  S.  Farmer.  "Anony- 
mous," Toledo,  Ohio,  W.  E.  I,  Elktas,  Frank  B.  Black, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Cooper,  W  Y.  L.-it.lirop.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  o.  I".  Buss,  Messrs  Bechsteln  & 
Co.,     N.     Y.    City.    Mrs.    Richard    March    iloo. 

$150.00— Mrs.    A.    M.    Mathesen. 

$110.00  each  Mr.  and  Mis.  Thomas  P,  Kennedy,  Air. 
and   Mrs.   Frank   B.    Hanner,    E.    C.    Iddlng. 

$100.00  each- Mis.  Sarah  C.  Adams,  California  iron 
Works,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Cary,  Harriot  E.  Olarko,  W.  UowoxUi. 


Bud  K.  Hynlcka,  Van  V.  Klinefelter.  Ida  M.  Knopnei 
Mi.  and  Mrs.  G.  Llndberg,  August  Marx,  Philip  M  turo 
Elizabeth  MeUner,  John  ll.  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mi>  (J  B. 
Miller.  Herbert  M.  Morris,  Robert  L.  McLaughlin,  Mis< 
a.  Rich,  T.  H.  Robertson,  "In  Memory  of  Edgar  Sher- 
man .Scott."  Win.  T.  Shepard,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  .1.  B,  Sher- 
man, a.  G.  Stouder,  J.  !•'.  Thompson,  P,  A  Troutman, 
\v.  ,i.  Turner.  William  Zimmerman,  I.  1!  Ardia,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Stanley  H.  Austin,,  J.  B,  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Thos.  B  Bechtel,  William  H  Fairbanks,  W,  r  Coan. 
David  B.  Gish,  Mis.  c  C.  Johnson,  Llncl  ■■  McMino. 
"A    Friend."    Englewood,    \     1  The 

Vasco  Mining  Co  .   J      \     llmli 

1     i'     Balnea,    m     i     Baldwin,   it.   w  M,-r- 

wln    Kimball    Bart.    Eleanor   Bariol,  ''■    J< 

Bluuchard,  Tnoa.    s    itro«n.  ,ir  .    v    N     Burbank.   S.   l> 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHAT   HARDING'S   VICTORY   MEANS   TO   EUROPE 


WHILE  BRITISH  OPPONENTS  of  the  Covenant 
welcome  the  Republican  victory  as  "a  death-blow  to 
the  League  of  Nations.*'  supporters  of  the  League 
both  in  England  and  France  are  now  accentuating  Senator 
Banting's  expressions  in  favor  of  "an  association  of  nations" 
to  accomplish  purposes  akin  to  those  of  the  League.  Journalistic 
critics  of  Presidenl  Wilson  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  "Wilson- 
ism."  of  which  the  League  is  "merely  the  outward  and  tattered 
manifestation."  to  quote  the  Tory  London  Morning  Post.  But 
among  the  liberal  press  of  both  countries,  we  find  disappointment 
at  the  seeming  failure  of  the  "solemn  referendum  on  the  League" 
and  keen  regret  at  Mr.  Wilson's  physical  onfoeblement,  for,  as 
the  London  Westminster  Gazette  declares,  "We  can  only  wonder 
whether,  if  President  Wilson  had  been  well  and  strong,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  stem  the  tide  and  carry  the  policy  for  which 
he  stood.  There  has  been  no  adequate  substitute  for  him  on  the 
platform."  The  London  Daily  News  considers  the  make-up 
of  Mr.  Harding's  cabinet  "more  important"  to  England  than 
hi-  election,  since  the  new  President  may  be  counted  on  to 
the  practise  of  his  predecessor  and  avoid  personal  action 
independent  of  his  .ministers."  This  daily  thinks  the  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Root  and  Hoover  would  be  viewed  with  "un- 
qualified satisfaction"  in  England,  whereas  accession  to  power 
of  a  Borah-Johnson  combination  "would  mean  concentration 
on  an  isolation  policy  that  might  easily  become  anti-British 
and  anti-European."  This  view  is  echoed  in  Holland  by  the 
Bague  //-/  Vaderland,  which  makes  this  forecast:  "If  Mr. 
Barding  picks  men  like  Elihu  Root  and  William  II.  Taft,  then 
we  can  expect  the  United  States  in  the  League  of  Nations  soon. 
If  he  picks  Senator-  Johnson  and  Borah,  then  the  United  States 


UP  TO   DATE1 

rBAN— "8ayl    '"in   what's  up  with  you  ?  " 
Jul!  mandate 

— "  I'm  darned  glad  I  didn't  !  " 

— Daily  Express  (London). 


will  be  out  of  the  League  a  long  time."  In  Germany  Senator 
Harding's  victory  was  expected,  say  Berlin  dispatches,  and  is 
pleasing  to  the  German  heart  largely  because  his  candidacy  had 
the  German-American  indorsement  as  cordial  as  "Wilsonism" 
had  denunciation.  In  Austria  the  Vienna  Neue  Freic  Presse 
says  that  isolation  for  America  is  impossible,  and  as  President, 
Mr.  Harding  "must  needs  tackle  world-problems  the  same  as 
the  man  who  led  America  into  the  war."  The  Italian  press  is 
cheered  by  Harding's  election  because  it  thinks  a  change  of 
party  at  Washington  may  result  in  a  change  of  America's  policy 
toward  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic,  which  Italians  think 
has  hitherto  been  distinctly  hostile.  In  Spain  the  Madrid 
Impartial  considers  Senator  Harding's  past  life  "a  guaranty  of 
serious  and  efficacious  government,"  and  a  Republican  daily  of 
the  same  city,  El  Pais,  remarks  that  Mr.  Harding  is  "neither  a 
Franklin  nor  a  Lincoln,"  but  it  bids  Spain  rejoice  that  also  "he 
is  not  an  imperialist  nor  an  uncrowned  Kaiser."  Says  El  Sol, 
of  Madrid: 

"The  Wall  Street  financiers  regard  Mr.  Harding  with  favor. 
It  is  practically  certain  he  will  pursue  a  policy  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Resident  Wilson.  The  United  States  re- 
quires a  man  of  exquisite  tact  and  prudence,  as  tho  new  President 
has  many  difficult  questions  to  deal  with,  including  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  and  Japan,  and  also  the 
question  of  Panama  Canal  rights." 

In  England  the  Manchester  Guardian  fixes  as  the  main  motive 
for  the  electors'  choice  "accumulative  dislike  of  Wilsonism  and 
not  love  of  Harding  and  his  party,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  national  repudiation  marks  a  tragic  change  from  those 
weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1918  when  the  material  power  of  America 
was  deciding  the  world-war  and  her  foremost  mind  was  leading 


TIIE  SOWKR- A  LONG  WAY  AFTER  MILLET. 

Uncle  Sum  smilingly  sowing  his  dollars  in  tho  blood-soaked  soil 

of  Europe." 

— Tyrilians  (Christiauia). 


TWO    EUROPEAN    VIEWS    OF    YANKEE    SHREWDNESS. 
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the  world  toward  such  a  peace  as  might  have  given  us  a  tranquil, 
swiftly  convalescent  world  instead  of  the  present  World's  Fair 
of  spites,  greeds,  and  suspicions  between  nations  and  disunion 
inside  each  of  them.  The  soiled,  scarred  old  world  of  inter- 
national politics  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  redemption  on  the 
day  when  the  news  came  that  Germany  would  surrender  on  the 
basis  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points. 

"In  what  proportions  a  want  of  dynamic  genius  in  President 
Wilson  and  an  irredeemable  viciousness  of  spirit  in  other  poli- 
ticians contributed  to  darken  that  opening  prospect  we  can  not 
tell  yet.  It  is  gone  now.  Europe  is  snarling,  grabbing,  and 
jockeying  in  the  old  slime,  while  all  the  remaining  effect  of 
Wilsonism  in  America  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  balance 
of  public  antipathy  to  it.  The 
story  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  of  all  failures  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  task  nobly  conceived." 

In  France  an  unwearied  as- 
sailant of  "Wilsonism,"  "Perti- 
oax,"  writes  in  the  Echo  de  Paris 
as  follows: 

"Does  the  fact  that  America 
has  abandoned  the  Wilsonian 
League  of  Nations  mean  that 
America  has  definitely  adopted 
an  attitude  of  abstention  from 
the  affairs  of  Europe?  The 
friends  of  the  present  League  of 
Nations,  seeking  to  support 
their  chimera,  reply  in  the  af- 
6rmative  to  this  question.  We 
are  not  of  their  opinion. 

"The  United  States  can  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  con- 
tinent in  two  ways — they  can 
aggravate  and  complicate  them 
with  disordered  dreams,  with 
humanitarianism,  with  their 
Biblical  reformations,  and  their 
Bolshevism.  That  was  the 
method  of  the  Government  which 
succumbed  yesterday.  They  can 
help  in  reestablishing  interna- 
tional order  by  applying  them- 
Belves  to  the  settling  in  concert 
with  us  certain  concrete  prob- 
lems. In  brief,  they  can  act  as 
prophets  or  they  can  behave  as 
business  men." 


AUSTRIA'S   PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
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Some    correspondents    report 
that  the  Berlin  press  "act  as  if 

in  inspired  concert,"  saying  that  the  result  of  the  American 
campaign  had  been  anticipated,  and  while  Germany  ought  to 
benefit  by  the  election  of  Senator  Harding  no  exaggerated  hopes 
or  expectations  should  be  based  on  his  election.  The  reactionary 
Lokal  Anzeiger  remarks: 

"Opinions  in  Germany  were  divided  as  to  whether  the  election 
of  Governor  Cox  or  of  Senator  Harding  would  be  the  more 
welcome  to  us.  Since  the  German-American  National  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  declared  for  Harding,  we  may  as  well  assume 
that  he  will  be  the  better  President  for  us.  If  the  new  Presi- 
dent should  make  up  his  mind  simply  to  declare  the  war  with 
Germany  ended,  that  alone  would  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  us." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  declares: 

"If  to-day  we  shake  hands  in  spirit  with  President-elect 
Harding  across  the  sea,  it  is  because  we  see  in  him  a  man  who 
can  quickly  bring  us  peace  with  union  and  who  has  the  vision 
and  the  desire  for  a  better  League  of  Nations." 

Similarly  the  Vossische  Zeitung  avows  that — 

"Germany's  chief  interest  turns  on  Mr.  Harding's  campaign 
utterances  favoring  the  quickest  possible  reestablishment  of 
peace-time  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States." 


TWO  THROWS  OF  THE  DICE. 

Uncle  Sam — "  You  don't  put  them  thar  goods  on  this  shipl  " 
The  World — "  But  your  skipper's  already  signed  for  them.' 
Uncle  Sam — "We    don't    take  any  notice   of  the  gol-darn 

skipper." 
The  World — "Well,  what  d'you  have  a  skipper  for?    So's 

you  can  get  two  chances,  eh — his  and  your  own  ?  " 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


USTRIA  ELECTS  HER  PRESIDENT  on  December  1, 
and  for  weeks  has  been  in  full  campaign  ferment, 
according  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  observer,  the  Vienna 
correspondent  of  the  Gazette  de  Prague,  who  predicts  that  from 
a  political  standpoint  the  results  of  the  election  will  show  a 
noticeable  diminution  of  strength  in  the  forces  of  the  Right,  or 
Conservative  party.  That  a  Presidential  contest  in  Austria 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  far  as  parties  are  concerned  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  eight  political  parties 
were  officially  entered,  and  this 
informant  lists  them  as  follows  • 

1.  Social  Democrats. 

2.  Christian  Socialists. 

3.  People's  Pan-German  party 

4.  Union  of  German  Farmers. 

5.  National  German  Socialists 

6.  Communists. 

7.  Zionists. 

8.  The  Czech  Minority. 

The  electoral  chances  of  the 
Czech  Minority,  we  are  told,  are 
much  smaller  than  they  were  in 
1919,  principally  because  of  a 
new  partitioning  of  districts 
which  was  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  them;  and,  secondly,  because 
so  large  a  number  of  the  Czech 
electors  have  returned  to  their 
home  country.  This  corre- 
spondent thinks  there  may  be 
one  Czecho-Slovak  member  of 
the  new  National  Council,  which 
supplants  the  former  National 
Assembly.  He  says  also  that 
this  legislative  body  will  prob- 
ably contain  one  Zionist  and  two 
Communists  besides  four  or  five 
National  Socialists.  We  read 
further  that  in  all  probability  the 
new  President  will  be  the  Prince 
de  Lichtenstein,  who  has  con- 
servative ideas  but  is  not  bound 
to  any  political  party,  and  that — 

"It  is  held  as  an  argument  in  his  favor  that  he  has  no  heirs,  and 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  a  new  Austrian  dynasty  cropping  up. 
Another  point  that  bears  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Prince  is  that 
his  large  fortune  will  permit  him  to  bear  all  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  Presidential  office.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Austrian 
budget  this  consideration  is  no  slight  one." 

In  the  election  results  there  is  one  feature  about  which 
prediction  may  be  safely  made,  we  are  told,  and  that  is  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  Austria's  wish  to  be  joined  to  Germany. 
Until  recently  only  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  Austrian  National- 
ists openly  demanded  union  with  Germany.  The  Christian 
Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats  kept  a  prudent  silence  on  t he 
subject,  but  to-day,  there  is  no  silence  or  do\ibt  on  this  question 
As  France  has  keen  interest  in  the  matter  it  will  be  instructive  to 
consider  the  view  of  the  semiofficial  Paris  Temps,  which  issues 
this  warning: 

"It  is  of  importance  for  the  Austrian  people  to  realize 
that  if  they  really  wish  aid  from  the  Entente,  such  as  1  lie  Entente 
is  firmly  resolved  to  proffer,  they  must  loyally  renounce  all 
present  or  future  project  of  union  with  Germany.  Also  thev 
must  wholly  admit,  without  reserve  or  restriction,  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Saint-Germain  Treaty  on 
this  subject.  This  is  a  condition  that  France,  as  far  as  she 
herself  is  concerned,  will  never  yield." 
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SCOTLAND'S    "CANNY"   PROHIBITION 

AMERICAN  PROHIBITION-WORKERS  in  Great  Britain 
/-\     aiv  sure  of  their  jobs  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  pre- 

**■  -^-  dieted  on  the  returns  of  the  local-option  poll  in  Scotland, 
on  November  2,  by  which  149  districts  voted  to  make  no  change, 
24  favor  reduction  of  licenses,  and  IS  will  go  dry.  The  voting 
will  continue  in  scattered  areas  for  two  months,  press  dispatches 
inform  us.  hut  afterward  no  similar  (lection  may  be  held  for 
three  years  in  the  areas  passing  on  the  question  now.  Some 
American  correspondents  point 


out  that  the  Soots  do  not  take 
their  prohibition  "neat"  but 
iiinily  (hinted,"'  and  say  so- 
call<  d  prohibition  in  Scotland  is 
"more  like  the  Raines  Law  than 
anything  else."  While  "every 
politician  and  almost  every 
interest"  favored  this  kind  of 
prohibition,  it  is  reported,  the 

'distillers,  the  wholesale  liquor- 
dealers,  and  serious  drinkers" 
are  not  contemplating  any  great 
disturbance  in  their  lives.  The 
reason  for  this,  we  are  told,  is 
that     the    voting    only   decides 

'whether  each  of  700  parishes, 
out  of  a  total  of  911  parishes  in 
-  itland,  will  reduce  by  25  per 
cent,  the  number  of  drinking- 
places,  cut  out  public  drinking 
altogether,  or  whether  they  will 
go  on  as  al  present."  Also,  it  is 
stated.  300  parishes  already  have 
no  public  drinking-plaoes  because 
of  the  action  of  the  landlords. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  also 
points  out  that  the  Scottish 
liquor  m<  asure  "differs  from  the 
American  in  being  much  less 
drastic,"  and  add-: 

"It     will,    where     supported, 
abolish  the  public  house,  but  not 

irily   the  club,  the  hotel,  or  the  private  cellar.     It  will 

j-iill  be  open  to  the  magistrates  to  license  any  real  restaurant 

in    a    no-lioense    ana.    and    neither   clubs    (whether  wealthy   or 

hnmbli     nor  domestic  supplies  will  be  affected.     The  Scottish 

Aet  i-.  therefore,  not  bo  much  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  use  of 

alcohol     all  ho  all  prohibitionists  in  Scotland  have  rallied  to  its 

■>    humanize    the    conditions  under  which  alcohol 

Tin-  guiding  principle  may  be  detected  at  the  bottom 

of  l  legislation  on  this  subject   in  whatever  country. 

Absintl  a  disease  in  French  life,  and  it  has  been 

out;    vodka    was  the  poison  of  a  large  part  of  the  Russian 

and    it    is   prohibited.     The   saloon   bar  in   America 

uned  bo  Binister  an  aspect,  both  in  social  and  in  political 

I    ■  -ilit  ion  was  demanded,  however  violent  the  steps 

And    in   Scotland   in   the  last    century   the 
public   house   hae    taken   a   similarly   disgraceful  and  dangerous 

Edinburgh    If  on  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

rohibition  ;  □   in   America  means  that  alcoholic 

dri;  •   In    manufactured,  imported,  exported,  or  trans- 

and  co  al   while  the  Scottish  plan  "does  not 

prohibil   drinking,  it   prohibits  drunkenness."     It  is  conceded 

but  ii  i<  an  experiment 

that    v.ui   I  shed   with   Interesl   both   in  Scotland  and 'in 

'and  ai  farther  afield."     An  echo  <»f  this  opinion  is 

-'I    from     Ireland    in    the    remark    of    the    Dublin    Freeman's 

or  another  the  results  of  the  Scotch 

contest  on  the  liquor  q  bound  to  react  on  and  mate- 


rally  affect  future  conditions  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales." 
The  London  Times  finds  that  altho  the  relaxation  of  the  war- 
regulations  has  been  slight  since  1918,  there  has  been  "a  dis- 
quieting and  apparently  progressive  increase  in  conviction  for 
drunkenness  in  Scotland."  The  "drastic  American  experiment 
has  inflamed  the  aspirations  of  those  opposed  to  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  and  has  heightened  the  anxiety  of  all  others,"  according 
to  The  Times,  which  predicts  that  one  result  of  the  present  poll 
will  be  a  vigorous  campaign  for  prohibition  in  the  absolute 
sense,  and  if  England  comes  to  have  the  drink  problem  sub- 

mittod  to  a   popular  vote,  the 

issue   presented  will  be  "more 
definite."     The  Times  proceeds: 

"The  real  question  being 
forced  on  us  is  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. Is  alcohol  a  drug  so  meager 
in  its  benefits,  so  insidious  in  its 
appeal,  and  so  calamitous  in  its 
mental  and  moral  effect  on  the 
individual  and  the  race  that  we 
must  declare  its  use  to  be  a 
crime?  Must  we  order  our 
civilization  so  as  not  merely  to 
punish  but  to  prevent  thatcrime? 
Must  we  even  reject  the  illogi- 
cal, but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  American  example,  very 
practical  defense,  that  degener- 
ate human  nature,  deprived  of 
alcohol,  will  turn  to  stimulants 
admittedly  more  destructive? 
Is  the  thing  so  evil  that  we  must 
abolish  it,  even  by  an  enactment 
that  will  be  immediately  effec- 
tive against  the  poor  man,  who 
can  keep  no  private  store,  and 
the  honest  man,  who  will  con- 
sent to  no  illicit  drinking,  and 
yet  leave  unaffected  the  rich 
man  and  the  sneak?  We  shall 
have  to  face  these  questions. 
Let  us  got  ready  to  face  them  in 
the  proper  atmosphere — an  at- 
mosphere not  contaminated  by 
the  sale  of  bad  drink,  too  long 
hours,  unsanitary  and  disgrace- 
ful bars,  slack  administration 
of  the  laws  against  drunken- 
ness,   insufficient    provision    for 

healthy  recre?  lion,  houses  in  which  the  hours  of  leisure  can  not 

be  passed  tolerably." 

A  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Scottish  proposal  is  the  London 
Globe,  which  ^ays  it  is  "eaten  through  and  through  with  the 
canker  of  class  legislation,"  and  adds: 

"It  does  not  aim  at  the  prevention  of  drinking  in  Scotland. 
The  manufacture  and  Bale  of  alcoholic  liquor  are  in  no  way 
interfered  with,  and  tin-  Scot  is  free  to  buy  as  much  as  he  pleases 
from  the  shop,  and  to  drink  as  much  as  he  can  of  it  at  home. 
What  it  does  do  is  to  insist,  that  the  Scot  who  is  in  humble 
circumstances  and  has  no  luxurious  home  in  which  to  be  con- 
vivial shall  not  take  his  liquor  in  comfortable  surroundings. 
Practically,  what  it  comes  to  is  that  the  Poor  Man's  Club  shall 
be  taken  away  from  him,  while  that  of  the  rich  man  is  untouched,. 
that  the  sober  workingman  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  equals  over  a  friendly  glass  of  beer, 
but  thai  the  sol  who  soaks  at  home  shall  still  have  every  facility 
for  making  his  wife  and  children  wretched.  It  will  not  make  one 
drunken  man  sober,  but  it  will  drive  many,  drunken  men  into 
practising  their  vice  where  it  will  cause  the  most  misery  to 
others.  Again  we  commend  the  ingenuity  of  the  project.  The 
aim  very  obviously  is  to  get  the  women,  exasperated  as  they 
mosl  certainly  will  be  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them,  to 
call  in  the  near  future  for  total  prohibition  as  the  smaller  of  two 
evils.  Its  advocates  are  active  and  well  organized;  its  oppo- 
nents are,  we  biir,  hardly  organized  at  all,  and  are  trusting  to 
that,  broken  reed,  a  majority  which  has  not  been  made  really 

ire  of  what  is  going  on,  and  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  likely 
to  be  indifferent  when  the  moment  for  decision  comes." 


TIIE  SERENADE! 

— The  Passing  Shew  (London) 
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HOW  THE  PATIENT  TOOK  DR.  GIOLITTI'S  MEDICINE. 

— II  420  (Florence). 


THE    STAGE-MANAGER    EXPLAINS. 
Giolitti — "Just  see  how  cordially  they  clasp  hands  1" 

— II  420  (Florence. 
FLINGS  AT   THE    ITALIAN   INDUSTRIAL   SETTLEMENT. 


ITALY'S   "BLOODLESS   REVOLUTION" 

BOLSHEVISM,  ITALIAN  STYLE,  may  be  mainly 
excited  speech  without  the  Russian  accompaniment  of 
murder  and  pillage,  but  it  is  a  sinister  force  none  the  less, 
say  some  French  critics  of  the  "bloodless  revolution"  in  Italy's 
metal  industry,  by  which  the  workers  secured  better  pay  and  a 
share  in  the  control  of  the  metal  trades.  Milan  press  dispatches 
inform  us  that  the  metal-workers  gained  actually  four  lire,  or 
fifteen  cents,  per  day,  and  an  annual  six  days'  vacation;  but  of 
deeper  significance  is  the  Decreto  of  the  Government  by  which 
"the  right  of  workers  to  participate  in  the  financial  and  economic 
affairs  of  all  factories  of  Italy  and  the  creation  of  factory  coun- 
cils on  these  lines  was  decreed."  The  ways  and  means  of  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  are  to  be  settled  by  Parliament,  and,  with 
the  issuance  of  the  Decreto  the  metal-workers'  dispute  was 
settled,  and  the  result  received  "with  an  explosion  of  joy  by  the 
workers  of  Italy,  with  interest  and  sympathy  by  the  middle 
classes  and  dismay  and  anger  by  the  rich."  The  alarm  in  some 
sections  of  the  French  press  is  evidenced  by  the  remark  of  the 
Paris  Journal  des  Debats  that  the  Italian  settlement  involves  in 
fact  "expropriation  by  force,"  and  is  echoed  here  and  there 
in  the  British  and  German  press,  which  find  this  novelty  of  labor 
settlement,  as  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  says,  "of  the  highest 
interest  to  foreign  observers."  Some  French  and  British 
critics  look  askance  at  Premier  Giolitti,  who,  to  quote  the  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  "a  past  master  in  the  use  of  eye-wash,  and 
the  'formulas'  by  which  he  has  brought  the  dispute  to  an  end 
are  just  as  likely  in  the  long  run  to  have  one  meaning  as  another." 
Yet— 

"The  substance  of  the  settlement  achieved  appears  to  be  that 
the  workers  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  industry* 
and  of  its  profits.  If  it  works  smoothly,  Italy  may  yet  be  able 
to  boast  of  being  first  in  the  pathway  leading  to  real  industrial 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  of  setting  an  example  to  countries 
where  the  ill-temper  of  Labor  still  prevents  it  from  seeking  an 
equitable  alliance  with  the  employer." 

For  the  benefit,  seemingly,  of  American  employers  an  official 
statement  by  Premier  Giolitti  was  given  to  a  Romo  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  in  which  the  Premier  says  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  Italy's  metal  industry  are  not  only  "not  revolu- 
tionary  in   character,    but    there    is   among  our   workmen   no 


revolutionary  movement  of  any  importance  whatever,"  and  he 
adds: 

"The  Bolshevism  which  seeks  to  overthrow  by  violence  the 
existing  regime  finds  so  small  a  measure  of  support  in  Italy  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  non-existent. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  working  clas9 
is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  old  industrial  system  and 
demands  an  equitable  share  in  the  proceeds  of  production.  There 
is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  of  basic  justice  in  its  present  aspirations. 

"Much  of  the  misunderstanding  abroad  about  the  situation 
here  is  due,  I  believe,  to  one  word — the  Italian  word  controllo — 
which  we  use  to  define  the  change  desired  by  the  workers  in  their 
relations  with  the  bosses.  Controllo  has  been  translated  into 
English  as  control,  and  hence  in  America  and  England  it  is 
thought  the  workers  desire  to  control — that  is,  to  dictate  the 
administration  of  the  factories  in  which  they  are  employed. 

"Our  meaning  of  controllo,  however,  is  not  that  at  all.  With 
us  controllo  merely  implies  supervision  or  surveillance,  and  that 
is  all  the  workers  ask.  They  have  not  asked  to  manage  nor 
even  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  industries.  They 
simply  ask  to  exercise  over  the  administration  a  form  of  sur- 
veillance not  unlike  that  to  which  the  Government  is  subjected 
by  our  Parliamentary  Commission  of  '  Controllo.'  Once  this 
point  is  clearly  grasped,  the  character  of  the  conflict  is  greatly 
simplified." 

At  the  base  of  the  disturbance  in  the  metal  industry,  writes  a 
Milan  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  lay  the 
falling  value  of  the  lira  and  the  coincident  rise  in  prices.  The 
living-rate  is  so  far  above  that  of  before  the  war,  he  tells  us, 
that  "the  average  working-class  family  in  the  metal  trades 
before  the  strike  could  not  live  unless  at  least  both  father  and 
mothef  went  to  work."  When  the  employers  told  the  workers 
that  the  state  of  the  trade  did  not  permit  an  increase  of  wages, 
the  workers  suggested  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  trade 
condition,  to  be  conducted  by  a  mixed  commission  containing 
members  of  the  shops  stewards.  Thus  at  the  beginning,  we  arc 
reminded,  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Councils  and  the  right 
of  entry  to  the*  proprietors'  private  books  was  asserted  by  the 
men's  union.  The  employers  denied  their  application,  and  the 
F.  I.  O.  M.  (Fcdcrazione  Italians  Operai  Metallurgioi)  was 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  renouncing  their  claims  or  beginning 
a  strike.  But  a  strike  was  "out  of  the  question,"  and  this 
informant  proceeds: 

"So   they  determined    to    try  new    tactics.     The  eight-hour 
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law  was  in  force.  They  issued  a  prohibition  of  any  overtime 
whatever.  Then  they  went  through  the  whole  gamut  of  those 
devices  which  labor  has  imagined  to  coerce  an  employer  without 
actually  coming  out  on  strike.  .  .  .  This  period  lasted  ten  days. 
th&t  time  the  company  Komaio.  of  Milan,  a  great 
foundry  employing  more  than  J. 000  men,  suddenly  decreed  the 


SOMETHING    ELSE    AGAIN 

-or — "Where's  the  boss?" 
\\  -     "We're  boss  now.     Who  are  you?" 

Visitor — "I  am  the  tax-collector." 
\\    BXEBS — "Oh,  you  want  to  sou  the  owner,  the  man  In  there." 

— II  1,20  (Florence). 

lockout.  When  the  workmen  appeared  in  the  morning  they 
found  the  factory  occupied  by  gendarmes  armed  with  machine 
guns.     The  first  blow  had  been  struck." 

Tho  CuarJian  correspondent  relates  further  that  a  Committee  of 
on  waa  then  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  workers,  who  were 
tructed  to  remain  at  work  in  the  factories.     The  same  day 
300  factories  were  »  ized  by  them,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  over 
the  while  with  feverish  speed  the  men  inside  started  to 

organize  the   defenses  and    string  up   barbed  wire.     There  fol- 
lowed a  general  lockout   in  all  Italy,  but   the  Guardian's  corre- 
spondent tells  us  "no  good  was  done  by  this,  and  the  employers 
put  themselves  in  the  onerous  position  of  the  attacking  party  at 
a  time  when  already  2,000  factories  had  been  occupied  over  the 
whole    country."     Meanwhile,   Premier    Giolitti's    instructions 
to  the  Government  were  to  retain  strict  neutrality,  we  are  told, 
and  the  metal-workers  were   surprized   that  he  "turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  passionate  demands  and  entreaties  of  the  employers 
for  troops  and  the  military  eviction  of  the  mutinous  workers." 
correspondent  suggests  that  the  labor-leaders 
■ably  knew  that  the  attempts  of  the  workers  to  fortify  them- 
..n  armed  attack  were  "quite  unnecessary,"  and 
idds  that  "the  neutrality  of  the  Government  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  victory  of  the  men,"  and  "if  tho  men 
<ii'.1itti  willed  it."     Then  the  shifts  having 
i   arrai  i   hours   in   the  factories  and  eight  hours 

out.  aving  bet  d  Been  to,  and  beds  rigged  between 

the  men  started  to  work.     With  the  question  of 
[ished  i-  associated  the  "second  great  cause 
of  ation   of    the    technicians   and 

id: 

d  <.;i  the  attitude  of  the  engineers  and  technicians. 
[  'ion  of  factories  of  widely 

motor-works,  for  example,  almost 
all   the   engineers   i  .iff,  in    fact.     Tho 

g  of  the  voluntary  zeal  which 

tut  in  the  E  '  appeared 

of  20  to  30  pi  r  cent,  of  tho 

out;  technical  ^t;iff  was  complete  and 

wh-  ck.     All  this  fine  fever,  of  co 

told  I  hal  the  em- 

ild  not  pay  for  anyth  !   been  done,  altho 

y  where  the  worker-   had  worked  well   this  continued 

;l   the  day  of  t  as  strict,  and  in 

-    men    were    actually    dismissed.     At    Leghorn  two 


torpedo-boats  were  launched,  'for  the  Russians'  was  the  absurd 
story.  On  the  same  day  another  keel  was  laid  on  the  empty 
slips.  The  classic  example  of  discipline  and  work  was  in  the 
stablishments  of  Dalmine  at  Bergamo,  where  all  except  the 
nead  of  the  firm  remained.  In  many  cases  the  firms'  buyers 
and  sellers  stayed  in  the  factories  with  the  men  and  went  od 
with  their  work  like  the  others. 

"The  buying  and  selling  were  conducted  in  general  as  between 
factories.  Bicycles,  motor-cars,  and  spare  parts  were  sold  to 
private  persons.  The  foundries  supplied  the  motor-works 
with  structural  materials.  Private  clients  of  the  firms  con- 
tinued (to  a  certain  extent)  to  take  delivery  of  goods  they  had 
ordered.  Raw  materials  were  seized  on  railways,  and  many  coal- 
mines and  all  subsidiary  undertakings,  the  output  of  which  was 
necessary  for  the  metal-workers,  were  occupied.  A  general 
Bureau  de  Ventes  was  created  in  Milan  for  the  whole  question 
of  sales.  Of  course,  no  attempt  was  made  to  sell  goods  abroad. 
All  stories  to  the  contrary  are  inventions.  Where  there  was  an 
excess  over  the  sums  due  to  the  men  for  wages  by  the  price  of 
the  goods  this  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  firm.  Generally 
the  men  drew  sixty  francs  per  week." 

A  great  meeting  was  held  on  September  10  in  Milan  by  all  the 
leaders  of  the  General  Trades-Union  Council,  and  the  wildest 
excitement  prevailed  over  all  Italy.  The  session  lasted  foi 
twenty-four  hours  and  was  resumed  for  another  eight  after  an 
hoar's  interval,  and  this  informant  writes: 

"Finally  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  rival  motions  of  Daragona 
and  Buoco.  Daragona,  the  head  of  the  Federation,  proposed 
briefly  that  the  movement  should  go  on,  that  the  direction  thereof 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  C.  G.  L.,  and  that  only  the  'aid1 
of  the  Socialists  should  be  invoked.  Bucco's  motion  was 
exactly  opposito  in  its  assignation  of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
trade-unions  and  the  Socialist  party.  Tho  real  issue,  given  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  Socialist  party  is  in  communion  with 
the  Third  Internationale  and  Moscow,  was  revolution  or  nego 


AT    THE    MODEKN    BELSliAZZARS    BANQUET. 

— II  1,20  (Florence) 

tiation.     The   workers   chose    the   latter.     Tho   full   voting   u» 

interesting. 

Daraqona's  Motion  Burro's  Motion 

(Trade- Union  Control)  (Socialist-Communist  Control* 

Local  units 190,370  301,185 

(Camera  del  Lavoro) 

Trade  units 304,855  108,384 


Totals 592,245  409,569 

'It  was  touch  and  go,  as  may  be  seen.     If.  however,  the 
(Continued  on  page  105V 
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EXCELLENCE  OF  SCULPIURE(AFTER  PETRIE) 


NOT  WESTWARD,  but  northward,  "the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way."  The  earliest  civilizations  arose  in 
southern  latitudes  and  were  succeeded  by  others, 
farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  Retardations  of  progress 
are  marked  by  drops  back  to  the  southward.  This  is  the  thesis 
of  S.  C.  GilFillan,  of  New  York,  who  writes  on  "The  Cold  ward 
Course  of  Progress"  in  The  Political  Science  Quarterly  (New 
York).  High  temperatures  are  best  for  new-born  civilizations, 
Mr.  GilFillan  thinks,  as  they  are  for  babies.  As  both  grow, 
they  can  and  do  live  where  it  is  cooler.  As  food  may  be  pro- 
duced more  easily, 
as  knowledge  be- 
comes greater  and 
habits  more  diligent, 
man  needs  no  longer 
a  warm  climate, 
and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  he 
Is  better  and  better 
able  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  work  effi- 
ciently in  a  cold  one. 
Mr.  GilFillan  be- 
lieves that  this  north- 
ward trend  is  still 
going  on,  and  that 
the  scepter  of  future 
power  may  pass  to 
Canada  or  Scandi- 
navia.    He  writes: 


food-production.  Warmth  was  necessary  for  a  nascent  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  warmth  steadily  diminished  there- 
after as  man's  power  to  produce  food  was  multiplied  by  better 
animals  and  instruments  for  agriculture,  greater  science,  more 
diligent  habits,  the  decreasing  importance  of  food  as  compared 
with  miscellaneous  other  factors,  such  as  minerals,  and  latterly 
by  the  power  of  importing  food  from  other  lands,  as  notably  in 
the  case  of  England,  Germany,  and  frigid  Finland. 

"A  second  factor  in  northward  progress,  mentioned  only  by 
Spencer  and  a  few  other  writers,  but  very  important,  is  the 
possibility  of  living  in  a  cool  or  cold  climate.  Advancing  civi- 
lization has  given  us  warmer  clothes,  tighter  houses,  fitted  with 
artificial  lighting  and 
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"Civilization  be- 
gan in  Egypt  and 
Sumeria,  hot  coun- 
tries. Then  the  leadership  was  assumed  by  Babylonia,  Crete, 
Phenicia,  Assyria,  etc.,  tending  always  toward  the  north.  In 
the  diagram  of  the  path  of  supremacy  the  temperatures  of  the 
capitals  of  the  various  nations  are  indicated  by  the  vertical 
scale,  and-  the  period  at  which  each  was  eminent  is  shown  by  the 
horizontal  scale.  A  thickening  of  a  city's  line  indicates  special 
preeminence.  The  curve  of  the  graph  indicates  the  average 
temperature  of  the  leading  capitals;  most  weight  was  given 
to  the  city  preeminent,  but  the  curve  was  smoothed  somewhat 
in  the  effort  to  make  clear  what  would  appear  to  be  the  general 
course  of  leadership  in  civilization,  freed  from  minor  fluctua- 
tions. Four  southward  movements  may  be  noted,  all  of  which 
coincide  with  declines  of  civilization.  Thus  on  the  break-up 
of  the  Roman  Empire  civilization  centered  in  Carthage  and 
Alexandria  as  well  as  Constantinople,  and  presently  in  Damascus 
and  Bagdad;  then  gradually  it  moved  northward  through  the. 
Middle  Ages,  passing  the  Roman  high  level  about  1350  and 
attaining  regions  colder  than  ever  before.  So  with  the  scene  of 
highest  civilization  moving  coldward  when  civilization  advances 
and  southward  when  it  disintegrates,  the  logical  inference  is  that 
each  grade  of  civilization  has  an  appropriate  temperature  in 
which  it  will  especially  flourish.  This  theory,  if  established, 
largely  explains  the  changes  of  headship  between  nations  in  the 
past  and  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  prediction,  if  we  assume 
that  civilization  will  advance  further. 

"It  has  often  been  observed  that  civilization  proper  always 
begins  in  warm  regions.  Its  independent  original  sites  seem  to 
be  Upper  Egypt  and  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley,  India, 
the  Shonsi  province,  and  Guatemala.  All  are  warm,  all  but 
one  hot.  The  explanation  for  civilization's  first  appearance  in 
such  places  is  that  in  a  hot  climate  agriculture  can  be  most  pro- 
ductive, while  an  abundant  food  supply  provides  vigor,  security, 
a  dense  population,  and  surplus  hands  for  occupations  other  than 
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glass  windows,  chim- 
neys, stoves,  and 
furnaces  and  a  good 
fuel  supply.  And 
while  civilization  has 
been  making  agricul- 
ture less  important, 
it  has  leaned  in- 
creasingly upon  the 
handicrafts,  manu- 
factures, and  clerical 
and  other  brain  oc- 
cupations, all  of 
which  can  be  pursued 
indoors,  especially  if 
the  house  be  com- 
fortable ;  indeed, they 
are  more  effective 
indoors  than  out. 
So  the  advance  of 
civilization  brings  an 
increasing  power  to 
dwell  northerly." 

Another  changing 
need  of  civilization, 
the  writer  notes,  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  responsibility  and  stability.  Hot  weath- 
er, by  increasing  the  body's  chemical  action,  and  hence  its  sur- 
plus energy,  along  with  a  bad  emotional  state,  has  been  shown  to 
increase  obstreperousness,  crime,  suicide,  assaults,  insanity, 
and  revolutions.  Probably  such  actions  are  more  disruptive 
to  a  complicated,  advanced  civilization  than  to  a  primitive 
one.  The  fiery  and  volatile  temperament  of  southern  peoples 
renders  them  incapable  of  the  responsibilities  and  toil  by  which 
phlegmatic  northern  races  have  made  great  their  states.  He 
continues: 

"The  first  positive  value  of  cool  climes  is  their  greater  varia- 
tion of  temperature  from  day  to  day  and  season  to  season,  very 
valuable  stimuli  which  are  found  more  in  the  latitudes  of  slanting 
sun.  Next,  and  even  more  important,  are  the  greater  comfort, 
and  vigor,  physical  and  especially  mental,  which  are  possible 
in  a  cool  climate. 

"Primitive  civilization  has  been  said  to  deperd  chiefly  upon 
the  heaping  up  of  material  wealth,  created  almost  entirely 
by  manual  labor,  performed  by  practically  all  the  population, 
chiefly  tillers  of  the  soil,  including  often  the  women.  There  were 
some  few  thinkers  and  a  few  artists,  nobles,  judges,  and  over- 
seers, but  the  dull  toiling  fellaheen,  on  whose  efficiency  nearly 
everything  depended,  comprised  almost  all  the  population.  But 
a  modern  civilization,  like  that  of  our  Empire  Stale,  requires 
mental  rather  than  physical  labor.  Altogether,  modern  civiliza- 
tion would  seem  to  depend  more  upon  clear  thinking,  initiative. 
will,  and  self-control  (in  useful  directions),  and  primitive  civiliza- 
tion more  upon  physical  toil,  bodily  energy.  The  change  has 
been  gradual,  depending  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

"Let  us  consider,  for  example,  a  climate  which  Huntington 
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has  found  to  be  about  the  best  in  the  world  for  a  modern  civil- 
ion,  that  is,  that  stimulating  climate  which  enabled  Germany 
to  fight  half  the  world,  making  bread  from  wood,  clothes  from 
thistles,  tin  of  lacquer,  rubber  from  goodness  knows  what,  and 
patriotism  out  of  aggressive  national  ambition.  About  tho 
i  a.d.  Tacitus  was  describing  this  country,  which  he 
found  gloomy  and  cold  in  comparison  with  sunny  Rome,  and 
with  a  K.tltur  vastly  inferior.  We  learn  that  the  Germans' 
favorite   occupations,    after    war   and    hunting,    were   gambling 


it. 


AVI  I  AT   ARE   THEY  ? 


The  British  authorities  are  satisfied  to  have  them   called    "Mystery  Towers,"  but 
will  say  nothing  regarding  their  purpose. 


and    drinking.     And    we    find    precisely    the    same    conditions 
among  the  northern  Amerinds,  in  a  similar  climate. 

"But  tho  a  people  may  not  like  to  toil,  they  can  be  forced 
to  do  bo  by  an  invading  or  indigenous  noble  class  armed  with 
Ideas  from  an  adjacenl  superior  culture.  Thus  the  northern 
nations  conquered  their  physical  indolence  and  retain  their 
or,  their  alertness,  which  the  peoples  inhabiting  hot 
r  had.  And  so,  with  a  civilization  depending 
increasingly  on  mental  effort,  the  northern  nations  have  gone 
ahead." 

Mr.  GilFillan  believes  that  also  within  each  nation  civiliza- 
tion has  moved  ooldward.      In  practically  every  country  culture 
•'1  along  the  warm  edge  and  has  moved  northward. 
civilization  began  in  Crete  and  ended  in  Constantinople. 

ed  from  Sicily  through  Rome  to 
Milan,  and  thai  of  Spain  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 

along   the    Rhine  and   spread   gradually 
Licularly  across  the  isotherms.    He  goes  on: 

"The  nations  which  aa  ptions  prove  the  rule.     These 

•  In  rin  of  50°  I'..   10°  ( '.,  which 

traces    the    ridge    of    contemporary    civilization.     This    very 

line  runs  fr  m,   past    Pugel   Sound, 

!  )<  -  Moines,  [ndianapolis,    outh  of  Cleveland 

and  Fork,  to  Dublin,  past  Liver- 

and  London,  to  Rotterdam  and  Paris,  too,  along  the  Rhine 

val-  and  Roumania 

to  ■  increasing 

no  Lm  dlable  for  high 

civi  •pan  midway  between  Tokyo 

!  e.     Within    i  ountry  of    this    'ridge' 

ad  north  of  70°  ]•'.,  the    banner   of  civilization   has 

north,  while  in  each  country  north  of  the 

ridge  civilization   has  always  been  highesl  along  the  warm  edge 

of  that  couutry.     Tho  obvious  explanation  of  this  unchanged. 


in  the  cold  countries  is  that  the  highest  culture  yet  attained, 
that  found  along  the  most  favorable  sections  of  the  50-degree 
isotherm,  is  suited  only  to  the  warmest  edge  of  these  countries, 
if  to  that;  but  when  civilization  has  advanced  further  and 
its  ideal  or  'ridge'  isotherm  has  become  a  colder  one,  the  north- 
ern countries  will  experience  the  same  internal  transfer  of 
regional  supremacy  that  the  southern  nations  have.  This  always 
happened  in  the  past,  when  a  country  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
ridge  isotherm  of  that  epoch. 

"If  the  final  purpose  of  science  is  control,  the 
next  to  final  purpose  is  prediction.  If  we  have 
established  for  the  past  tho  thesis  that  civiliza- 
tion moves  ooldward  while  progressiug,  we  can 
apply  it  to  the  future.  When  in  tho  coming  cen- 
tury civilization  shall  have  progressed  to  a  still 
higher  type,  then  shall  empire,  cultural  leadership 
at  least,  pass  on  to  the  colder  climes,  as  it  has 
done  so  many  times  before.  Detroit,  Montreal, 
Halifax,  Stockholm,  Riga,  Petrograd  have  mean 
annual  temperatures  of  between  47  degrees  and 
38  degrees. 

"Scandinavia  has  in  recent  decades  shown 
great,  cultural  activity,  as  if  preparing  to  lead 
the  world  next.  Russia  is  rousing  herself  from 
a  sleep  of  ages.  In  1914  the  most  virile  archi- 
tecture was  that  of  the  apartment-houses  of 
Berlin.  In  2000  it  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
Detroit  and  Copenhagen,  iu  2100  in  Montreal, 
Christ iania,  and  Memel. 

"Farther  wo  need  not  go.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  civilization  to  be  driven  into  arctic  snows;  the 
law  of  ooldward  progress  could  bo  restated  in  such 
terms  as  would  hold  truo  for  tho  past  yet  not  re- 
quire northward  journeying  indefinitely  in  the 
future. 

"There  are  some  who  believe,  and  many  who 
fear,  that  civilization,  instead  of  progressing,  may 
now  bo  approaching  a  sixth  decline.  Their  fears 
may  bo  increased  t>y  the  drooping  curve  which 
the  graph  shows  from  1500  to  1920,  a  slowing- 
up  of  the  coldward  movement  when  one  would 
have  expected  an  acceleration.  But  other  ex- 
planations are  possible  than  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  decline.  Tho  droop  may  bo  a  more 
accident,  from  other  forces.  Civilization  may  be 
approaching  its  northern  limit,  as  suggested  with 
doubt  above,  altho  not  its  cultural  limit. 

"WTe  need  not  fear  the  drooping  of  tho  curve.     On  toward 
the  pole  star  the  ship  of  destiny  sails  yet." 


BRITAIN'S   TOWERS   OF   MYSTERY 

WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  of  the  two  gigantic  floating 
towers  recently  completed  by  the  British  Govern 
jnent  and  floated  successfully  on  the  Channel  coast? 
Are  they  to  bo  sunk  in  shallow  spots  as  marine  forts?  Are  thoj> 
for  use  in  driving  a  channel  tunnel?  Are  they  caissons,  to  be 
employed  in  raising  sunken  vessels?  These  are  a  few  of  th( 
conjectures  of  our  mystified  cousins  overseas;  and  tho  odd  struc- 
tures are  getting  an  enormous  amount  of  free  advertising.  Con- 
structed on  a  sandy  foroshoro  at  Southwick,  an  obscure  village 
between  Btoreham  and  Brighton  on  tho  Channel  coast,  tho  two 
'mystery  ships'  have  long  been  objects  of  interest.  In  shape 
they  are  not  unlike  a  huge  wedding-cake,  consisting  of  three 
tiers  of  hollow  concrete  blocks,  surmounted  by  a  tall,  wide  tower, 
not  unlike  a  gas-holder.  The  total  height  of  each  ship  is  almost 
200  feet.  Says  Mr.  F.  Rawlinson,  writing  iu  The  Scientific 
A  merica  n : 

"Their  method  of  construction  is  highly  ingenious.  The 
bottom  story,  consisting,  as  has  been  said,  of  hollow  concrete 
blocks,  rests  on  t  he  fon  shore;  the  tides  play  about  it,  and  the  long 
months  during  which  it  has  lain  on  the  beach  have  covered  it 
with  seaweed  and  barnacles.  Powerful  pumps  are  installed  in 
the  lower  tier  so  that  it  may  be  pumped  dry  at  will.  Sluice-gates 
are  also  fitted  to  enable  it  to  be  flooded  and  sunk.  Until  Sunday 
morning,  September  12,  this  lower  tier  was  full  of  water,  the 
weight  of  this  serving  to  ballast  the  whole  structure  which 
towered  above 
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"Early  in  the  morning,  at  low  tide,  however,  the  sluice-gates 
were  opened  and  muddy  water  poured  from  the  openings  of  the 
lower  tier.  As  the  tide  rose  the  sluices  were  closed  and  the 
pumps  were  set  to  work.  Within  a  short  time  they  had  lowered 
the  water-level  in  the  hollow  concrete  by  a  further  four  feet. 

"Meanwhile  the  tower  had  been  attached  by  hawseis  to  two 
lighters.  As  the  tide  rose — an  exceptionally  high  spring  tide 
for  which  the  engineers  had  waited  some  weeks — the  tower,  now 
lightened  of  its  ballast,  rose  too.  Its  ungainly  bulk  was  trimmed 
until  it  floated  upright — its  upper  deck  some  200  feet  above  the 
crowd  of  spectators.  The  'launch'  was  accomplished  slowly 
and  without  fuss.  There  was  no  excitement  of  greasy  slipways 
and  quick  spectacular  glissade. 

"As  soon  as  the  tower  had  floated,  a  flotilla  of  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  tugs  stood  by  to  tow  it.  The  task  was  not  easy.  A 
specially  dredged  channel  had  been  prepared;  the  draft  of  the 
tower  is  such  that  the  clearance  in  some  parts  of  the  channel  is 
measured  in  inches.  Seven  tugs  were  used  in  the  towage.  It 
was  necessary  to  guide  the  huge  bulk  between  wooden  piers. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  warnings,  these  were  lined  with 
interested  spectators,  and  a  chance  tilt  against  the  piers  would 
have  seriously  damaged  both  the  tower  and  the  pier,  with 
probable  loss  of  life. 

"The  tricky  passage  was  negotiated  with  only  one  unimpor- 
tant mishap,  and  as  soon  as  the  tower  was  clear  it  was  seized  by 
additional  tugs  and  slowly  made  its  way  by  open  sea  (which  was 
exceptionally  calm)  toward  Spithead.  It  is  thought  that  its 
destination  is  the  Solent,  but  official  quarters  are  reticent  on  this 
point. 

"Its  companion  tower  is  scarcely  completed  and  conditions 
will  not  be  suitable  for  its  'launch'  until  the  high  tides  of  March 
next. 

"The  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  the  building  and  launch 
of  the  tower  have  been  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Cliff  e,  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Engineers. 

"Speculation  is  still  rife  concerning  the  probable  use  of  these 
mystery  towers.  One  of  the  many  theories  advanced  is  that 
they  will  be  used  for  raising  the  shipping  sunk  during  the  war 
by  the  German  submarine  campaign.  By  means  of  these 
towers,  it  is  suggested,  sunken  vessels  lying  in  water  too  deep  or 
too  rough  for  ordinary  salvage  could  be  raised.  By  'dragging,' 
hawsers  might  be  passed  underneath  the  sunken  vessel.  The 
towers  would  be  sunk,  one  on  either  side,  and  the  hawsers  made 
fast.  The  two  towers  (which  may  be  submerged  to  a  depth  of 
180  feet)  would  bo  simultaneously  pumped  empty  of  water, 
thus  raising  the  vessel.  The  whole  flotilla,  with  the  vessel 
cradled  between  the  two  towers,  could  then  be  towed  away  to 
shallow  water,  when;  the  vessel  could  be  beached.  By  repeating 
Ihis  process  it  would  be  possible  to  salve  vessels  now  lying  far 
too  dee])  for  recovery.     Such  is  the  theory. 

"Another  suggestion  is  that  had  not  the  armistice  intervened 
in  November,  191S.  some  live  or  six  of  these  towers  would  have 
been  sunk  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  made  tight  on  the  sea-bed 
with  concrete  grouted  in,  and  pumped  clear  of  water.  The 
gigantic  caissons  so  formed  would  have  enabled  work  on  the 
Channel  Tunned  to  be  carried  out  with  great  rapidity.  By 
sinking  shafts  in  the  interior  of  each  tower,  and  driving  headers 
in  each  direction  from  its  fool,  a  dozen  working  faces  would  have 
been  secured;  whereas  if  the  tunnel  were  to  be  driven  from  each 
end  in  the  usual  way,  two  only  would  be  available. 

"Further  suggestions  are  that  the  towers  are  destined  fo  servo 
as  protective   underwater   fortresses   for   the   Naval    Harbor  at 


Portsmouth — a   contention  which   gains   ground   when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  first  tower  has  been  towed  to  Spithead." 


AN   AUTOMOBILE   CENSUS 

WE  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  MOTOR-COUNTRY.  We 
own  over  seven  and  a  half  million  automobiles,  or 
about  one  to  every  fourteen  persons.  In  great  regions 
of  the  Middle  West  there  is  one  to  every  six  persons.  There  are 
more  than  half  a  million  cars  in  each  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Ohio,  and  nearly  that  in  California,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Illinois.  The  greatest  motor  "density"  is  not  in  the  cities,  but 
in  the  rural  districts,  being  highest  in  South  Dakota,  closely 
followed  by  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  New  York  is  thirty-seventh 
in  a  list  arranged  in  order  of  density,  and  Pennsylvania  is  thirty- 
sixth.  All  these  facts  appear  from  a  census  of  automobiles  mado 
by  Andrew  Linn  Bostwick,  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  using  the  resources 
of  that  institution.  As  sent  out  by  the  compiler,  the  results,  in 
tabular  form,  are  as  follows: 

AUTOMOBILE   DENSITY,  UNITED   STATES,   1920 

Number  of  Population 

Stale  Automobiles              per  Automobile 

January  1,  19.:o  (1920  Census) 

South  Dakota 104.628  6.1 

Nebraska 200,000  6.5 

Iowa 363,079  6.6 

California 477,450  7 . 2 

Kansas 227,752  7.77 

North  Dakota 82,885  7 .  79 

Nevada 51.305  8.3 

Colorado 104.865  9.0 

Wyoming 21,371  9.1 

Washington 148,775  9 .  12 

Oreson 83,332  9.16 

Minnesota 259,743  9 .  19 

Montana 59,324  9  23 

Idaho 42,220  10  2 

Wisconsin 236,290  11.1 

Michigan 325,813  1 1   26 

Ohio.! 511.031  11.27 

Arizona 28.979  11.5 

District  of  Columbia 35.400  12.4 

Utah 35,236  12.8 

1  nciiana 227,255  12  9 

Vermont 26,807  13    1 

Connecticut 102,110  13.48 

Rhode  Island 14,833  13.481 

Illinois 478,438  13  ti 

Delaware Hi. 152  13.8 

Missouri    244,363  13.9 

New  Hampshire 31,625  l  l  01 

Oklahoma 144.500  14.03 

Texas 331.3  10  1  1     1 

Maine 53,425  M    1 

Maryland 95,634  1".  J 

Massachusetts 217. L82  15.6 

New  Jersey 190,873  16   5 

Florida 55,400  it    i 

Pennsj  Ivania 182,1 1 . 

\.'u  York      566,51  I  is  3 

Nrw    Mexico 18,082  1"  9 

Georgia 137,000  21    l 

South  Carolina 79,143 

North  Carolina 109,017 

Virginia 94.100 

Kentucky 90.008 

Tennessee    80,422  29   1 

West  Virginia 203  29  2 

Louisiana 51  000 

Arkansas 19.450  I  •    ' 

Mississippi                        15.030  19  8 

Alabama  58 

Total  7,558  S48  1  I   0 
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LIGHTNING   UP   TO   DATE 

THE  OLD  THEORY  that  lightning  is  a  simple  spark 
discharge  from  clouds  to  earth  can  not  stand  in  the 
face  of  present-day  knowledge,  according  to  I)r.  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz,  in  a  recent  talk  in  Chicago,  given  under  the 
au-  th<  Western  Society  of  Engineers.    Says  The  Electrical 

Chicago),  in  an  abstract: 

".Assuming  a  cloud  one-half  mile  square  floating  at  a  distance 
of  2,000  to  3,000  feel  from  the  earth,  it  was  shows  that  the 
voltage  to  cause  a  spark  discharge  from  cloud  to  earth  would 

beyond  all  reason.  The 
energy  of  such  a  spark,  last- 
ing for  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second,  Would  amount  to 
7  0,000,000  loot-pounds,  or 
to  3,000  horse-power-hours. 
Exp  has     shown    that 

not  to  i  \<-<  ed  1  per  cent,  of 
the  lightning  discharges  takes 
place  between  clouds  and  the 
earth,  most    discharges    being 

een  clouds  and  within  a 
single  cloud.  These  flashes 
are  often  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  length  and    are    pro- 

-i\v  in  nature.  That  is, 
they  start  with  the  puncturing 
of  a  short  space,  possibly  20  or 
30  feet,  and   Bpread  until  the 

ntials  art'  equalized  to  a 
value  corresponding  to  the 
voltage  required  to  maintain 
tin  discharge.  The  period  of 
time  occupied  by  a  discharge 
is  quite  short,  being  estimated 
at  from  0.00001  to  pcxsil.lv 
0.25  second  for  the  slower- 
acting  flashes  of  more  uniform 

ntial  distribution.  Dr. 
Steinmetz  Btated  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  lightning  dis- 
turbances on  electric  circuits 
was  dm-  to  direct  strokes,  the 
troubles  encountered  resulting 
from  induced  voltages  that 
have  values  of  possibly  500,- 
000  to  1.000,000.  Lightning 
troubles  are  noted  to  increase 
with  tin  extenl  of  the  sys- 
tem, tin'    most    troubles    being 

'•in-   of   Midi    an    extent   as    to  require   30,000  to 

".n.(KH)   volts   for   transmission.      Larger  systems  using   100,000 

volt-   or   mori     -i  •  in    to   be   quite   immune   from    trouble.      Tho 

for   this  condition   was  attributed   to  the    fact    that    in- 

ition  of  the  high-voltage  lines  was  capable  of  standing  tho 

-  induced  by  lightning  discharges,  these  disturbances 

beii  only  for  short  intervals  and  being  of  about  the 

irder   of   magnitude   as   the   insulator    capacities.     The 

thod  of  accumulating  a  charge  of  50,000,000  volts  or  possibly 

twice  this  value  on  a  cloud  was  explained  as  involving  an  initial 

on   small   particles  of  condensed   moisture,   the  initial 

dm  to  tin  position  of  the  cloud  witli  respect  to 
tin-  earth.  I-  i  as  explained  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by 
an  •  M  with  a  gradienl  outward  from  the  surface. 

Mo  condensing  al   a  distance  of  one-half  mile  from  the 

tb  would  l>e  iii  a  field  al  a  potential  of  100,000  volts  to  earth 
and  would  assume  ■■<  ehargi  corn  ponding  to  this  potential.  By 
collecting  into  larg  r  i  the  charge  would  be  accumulated 

I  valu<  -  of  50,000,000  volts  or  more  would  be  reached  when 
drops  of  rain  were  finally  formed.     Inequalities  of  1  or  2  per 

sections  of  a  cloud  quite  close 

a  local  discharge  which  would 

n    ilt  In   a   redistribution   of   potentials   and   probably  in  an 

from    Id.  of  din  ct    strokes  it  has  been 

hat   the  flow  of  current   may  be  anywhere  from  1,000 

hhi.ixxj  amperes,  tin  .    .  being  based  on  the  size 

that   have  been  united  during  the  discharge  of  a 

ind.      The  illuminatinj  I    of    lightning   was 

that   tin   lighi    energy   of  a   flash   might   be 


PROBABLY  THE  FASTEST  PICTURE  EVER  TAKEN. 

The  exposure  was   one-millionth  of  a  second.    An  electric  flash  en- 
abled the  camera  to  seo  tho  rubber  dummy  of  a  turbine-wheel  as  it 
revolved  at  terrific  speed.    Engineers  used  tho  photograph  to  study 
strains  on  the  wheels  of  the  turbine. 


SAVING   MONEY   WITH   A   CAMERA 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  yearly  are  saved  to  American 
industry  by  the  use  of  the  camera — so,  at  least,  we 
are  assured  by  E.  W.  Davidson,  of  tho  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  in  an  article  entitled  "Seeing  the  Invisible," 
contributed  to  The  Nation's  Business  (Washington).  Specifying, 
Mr.  Davidson  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  the  camera,  with  a  wink  of 
its  eye,  taken  in  one  millionth  of  a  second  by  the  light  from  a 
single  crack  of  electricity,  told  engineers  how  to  build  turbine 
wheels   that    would   stand   terrific   strain.     Again,   a  click  in  a 

laboratory  workshop  showing 
a  machine  and  some  idle  scrib- 
bling on  a  wall  helped  defend 
a  valuable  patent.  He  goes 
on: 

"Tho  ordinary  photograph 
preserves  records,  helps  keep 
stock,  is  a  bulwark  of  inven- 
tion and  research,  aids  mate- 
rially in  clinching  sales,  figures 
in  establishing  patent  rights, 
teaches  lessons  of  safety  as 
they  can  not  be  taught  any 
other  way,  puts  punch  and 
pull  in  advertising,  and  helps 
make  good  citizens  out  of 
aliens  in  tho  scores  of  plants 
which  conduct  Americaniza- 
tion classes  for  their  workers. 

"Imagine  a  line  of  pictures 
104  miles  long!  That  line 
would  represent  the  total  pro- 
duced by  tho  staff  of  thirty 
photographers  and  photograph- 
ic workers  in  the  headquarters 
plant  of  oik?  American  industry 
alone.  This  staff  turns  out 
an  average  of  10,000  blue- 
printed photographs  and  about 
2,000  ordinary  prints  every 
week  of  the  year. 

"In  this  mass  of  pictures 
aro  innumerable  photographs 
of  practically  every  new  ma- 
chine the  company  makes,  not 
to  mention  tho  thousands  of 
views  of  single  parts.  These 
are  used  not  only  for  sales  and 
record  purposes,  but  also  to 
make  replacements  easy  and  accurate.  Hundreds  more  show 
ways  of  packing  and  anchoring  heavy  goods  on  cars. 

"Photographers  who  havo  worked  for  that  company  in  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  have  been  legion  and  their  products  have 
been  preserved  from  tho  very  first — filling  a  filo  of  nearly  half  a 
million  different  pictures — and  in  all  that  time  then;  havo  been 
recorded  very  few  occasions  when  the  photographic  department 
has  said  'can't.'  One  of  these  occasions  was  when  a  drawing 
of  the  control  board  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks  measuring 
65  X  6  feet  was  brought  in  to  be  copied.  Another  was  the  day 
somebody  asked  to  havo  photographed  a  strip  of  paper  bearing 
a  plotted  curve  showing  the  performance  of  an  electric  loco- 
motive.    The  strip  was  two  miles  long! 

"Frequently  the  experimenter  in  an  electrical  laboratory  needs 
to  see  something  no  human  eyo  can  accurately  record-,  so  he 
resorts  to  fin;  camera.  It,  is  by  the  photographic  method  he 
learns  exactly  what  an  electric  arc  looks  like  at  various  stages 
and  in  various  atmospheres. 

"The  camera  did  ils  part  in  a  big  electric  company's  research 
laboratory  in  the  important  work  done  there  on  steam  turbine 
wheels.  These  steel  disks  in  a  turbine,  catching  steam  at  high 
pressure  in  the  series  of  blades  on  their  rims,  revolve  at  15,000 
or  more  revolutions  per  minute.  This  produces  such  strains  on 
wheels  that  they  have  to  be  built  with  an  extreme  nicety  of 
balance  and  toughness  of  material.  To  learn  exactly  what  those 
high-speed  strains  are,  rubber  disks  are  revoked  under  varying 
conditions.  The  eye  can  not  fully  record  the  evidences  of  strain 
on  the  rubber,  nor  is  the  fastest  of  camera  shutters  equal  to  it 
unaided. 

"So  the  job  is  done  another  way.     The  room  is  darkened,  the 
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camera  set  and  opened,  and  the  arc  is  struck,  thus  giving  the 
negative  an  exposure  of  approximately  one-millionth  of  a  second. 
In  that  brief  space  even  a  wheel  making  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute  doesn't  move  far. 

"In  a  famous  case  some  years  ago  a  strong  point  was  made 
in  the  successful  defense  of  a  patent  worth  probably  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  when  it  was  shown  that  a  certain 
typewriter  had  a  broken  staff  k  and  the  r  on  another  was  slightly 
smaller  than  average.  Neither  defect  was  noticeable  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  detected  both,  and  photographs 
of  the  typewriting  enlarged  20  or  25  diameters  helped  substan- 
tiate an  expert's  testimony. 

"The  scientist  is  always  glad  to  have  the  camera  at  his  elbow. 
Consider  making  an  actual  photograph  of  the  human  voice,  or 
of  the  noise  made  by  an  automobile  transmission  gear,  or  of  the 
varying  amount  of  electric  current  a  machine  or  a  whole  factory 
uses  from  minute  to  minute.  Or  consider  making  a  photo- 
graph of  the  speed  a  bullet  travels  or  a  photograph  of  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  explosion  of  the  two  ends  of  a  stick  of 
dynamite — perhaps  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second. 

"The  highly  sensitive  machine  which  can  achieve  these 
seeming  impossibilities  is  the  oscillograph,  which  photographs 
the  'waves'  of  electricity  with  an  ordinary  camera  attachment. 
The  resultant  picture  of  any  of  these  things  looks  somewhat 
like  the  pen-and-ink  jiggle  of  a  graphic  recording  instrument. 

"The  operator  of  an  oscillograph  can  set  the  instrument  so 
that  he  will  know  the  exact  length  of  time  in  fractions  of  a 
second  it  is  going  to  take  the  machine  to  make  an  inch  of  jig- 
gling line.  Then  in  the  dynamite  explosion,  for  instance,  he  is 
able  to  tell  the  exact  lapse  between  the  burning  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  stick  as  registered  on  the  machino  by  the  breaking 
of  wires  passed  through  those  two  ends. 

"The  speed  of  projectile  flights  is  registered  by  the  passing  of 
the  bullet  through  parallel  sensitized  screens  set  at  measured 
distances  so  that  an  electric  circuit  is  broken  as  it  goes  through 
each.  The  oscillograph  connected  with  the  screens  registers 
theso  hits  by  peaks  on  the  film.  The  operator  knows  the  time 
between  hits  in  ten-thousandths  of  a  second  by  a  glance  at  his 
picture  and  also  tho  distance  from  screen  to  screen. 

"Pictures  made  by  tho  oscillograph  aid  in  studies  of  how  to 
eliminate  noise  from  automobile  gears  as  no  other  device  or 
instrument  can.  A  telephone  mouthpiece  is  held  close  to  the 
gear.  The  sounds  set  up  a  vibration  in  the  diaphragm  of  the 
transmitter  just  as  the  voice  does.  These  vibrations  send  tremors 
through  a  speck  of  a  mirror  in  the  oscillograph.  A  needle  of 
reflected  light  from  this  delicately  mounted  mirror  registers  a 
jiggly  white  lino  on  the  black  background  of  a  swiftly  passing 
strip  of  film,  and  the  photograph  of  the  noise  is  made. 
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at  a  temper 

NOTE    THE    BROKEN    "k." 

This  microscopic  photograph  of  typewriter    letters    helped   a    big 

industry  win  a  $100,000,000  patent  suit.     The  broken  stall'  of  the 

"k,"  hardly  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye,  did  the  trick. 


"A  series  of  those  pictures  made  of  a  gear  on  which  various 
silencing  schemes  have  been  tried  takes  the  guesswork  out  of 
such  experimentations." 

Some  of  the  biggest  American  industries,  Mr.  Davidson  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  have  begun  photographing  every  new  employee. 


In  a  plant  where  physical  examinations  are  required  photo- 
graphs are  taken  of  each  applicant  as  he  is  going  through  his 
examination.  After  he  readies  his  job  and  before  he  is  put  on 
the  pay-roll  his  photograph  is  furnished  to  his  foreman  for  com- 
parison with  the  man  himself  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  o£  "The  Nation's  Business,"   Washington,  DC. 


TICTURE  OP  THE  NOISE  OF  AN   AUTOMOBILE  GEAR. 

Tho  oscillograph  registered  it  through  a  lens  onto  a  film.      It  is  pos- 
sible in  this  way  to  measure  time  movement  and  sound  accurately. 
Such    pictures    can  gage    the  difference  in   time  between  the  explo- 
sions of  the  two  ends  of  a  stick  of  dynamite. 


of  a  physical  unfit  getting  a  job  011  somebody's  else  physical 
qualifications.     He  continues: 

"Accident  prevention  in  practically  every  big  plant  depends 
in  great  degree  upon  the  effective  use  of  pictures.  When  a  man 
gets  hurt  or  suffers  from  failure  to  make  use'  of  the  employer's 
hospital  facilities  his  injury  frequently  is  photographed  with 
his  permission  and  the  picture  posted  through  the  works  as  an 
object-lesson.  If  an  accident  happens  through  carelessness, 
pictures  are  often  made  of  it  and  posted  at  once  so  that  those 
men  who  didn't  see  the  occurrence  itself  can  see  exactly  how  it 
happened. 

"The  fact  that  the  photograph  is  the  universal  language  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  here.  No  amount  of  talk  can  con- 
vey an  impression  so  well  as  a  photograph.  A  picture  of  what 
a  beginner  has  done  in  the  matter  of  learning  to  write  is' one  of 
the  most  effective  inducements  to  get  other  men  into  classes. 
'Did  Tony  do  that?  If  he  can  I  can,'  is  their  sentiment,  where- 
upon mastering  the  English  language  ceases  to  look  so  impos- 
sible and  they  plunge  in  with  a  will. 

"The  camera  as  a  salesman  is  now  a  commonplace.  A  sales- 
man of  electrical  apparatus  approaching  the  Government  of 
Chile  bidding  to  install  a  complete  hydroelectric  system 
'wouldn't  think  of  going  in  without  a  complete  set  of  perfect, 
pictures  of  everything  he  had  to  sell,'  recently  commented  J.  G. 
Barry,  an  American  sales  manager.  'Good  photographs  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  salesmen.  No  amount  of  expertly  written 
description  of  machinery  can  tell  the  story  as  well  as  a  high- 
grade  photograph.  The  picture  is  of  greatest  value  in  visual- 
izing  machinery  for  non-technical  men,  such  as  the  average 
board  of  directors,  but  it  also  goes  a  long  way  in  getting  the 
interest  of  engineers.' 

"'Men  who  sell  electric  lighting  systems  are  fully  as  de- 
pendent upon  pictures.  'It's  all  right  to  tell  a  city  council, 
for  instance,  what  your  new  system  would  do  to  their  streets 
and  tell  it  in  more  glowing  language  than  William  .1.  Bryan 
used  when  he  upset  the  Democratic  convention,'  said  W.  D'A. 
Ryan,  one  of  the  country's  illumination  experts,  'hut  one 
good  photograph  would  put  your  oratory  to  shame.  There  is 
110  one  thing  that  counts  more  heavily  in  selling  illumination 
than  the  photograph.' 

"This  doesn't  mean  just  any  sort  o\'  a  photograph,  however, 
Mr.  Ryan  would  assure  you.  Taking  pictures  of  illumination 
is  not  a  simple  business  of  setting  up  a  camera  on  a  street- 
curl)  at.  night  and  then  guessing  roughly  at  the  necessary 
exposure. 

"  Any  good  photographer  can  do  that,  hut  it  takes  an  expert 
of  long  training  and  much  knowledge  o(  illumination  to  make 
them  look  exactly  like  the  original  scene  without  painting  0T 
'doctoring.'" 
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THE   OXFORD   LETTER   TO   GERMAN   PROFESSORS 


\  T  711AT  tio,)1)  FORGETTERS  the  British  are  will  bo 

\  \  /   Been   in  the  friendly  overtures   made  by   fifty-seven 

*     *     Oxford  professors  to  pi  -  of  arts  and  sciences  in 

■many  ami  Austria.     Allusion  was  made  to  tins  act  a  week 

nr  •  ■  with  a  mention  that  certain  London  papers,   The 

ially,  bad  spoken  their  disapproval.     Recent  arrivals 


THE    LATE    RICH  \kl>    DEHMEL, 

itbor  of  the  phrase  "Qolt  Strafe  Kiujland." 
!!■'  Ik  manjfi  sto,  but  refused  t<>  withdraw. 


of  foreign  i  •  full  texl  of  1 1n  letter  Vi  Li  b  i  be  Bignera 

peed]   reestablishmenl  of  friendly 

To  •  -  it  may  look  a  little  like 

'!'••    ban  ly    half  of   the  famous 

aim  bo  ropi  German    I  during  the  war 

Bomi .  indeed,  among  them 
I,  tried  to  justify  the  position 
!         '  published  '-.    the  London 

■  J 

-  •  t  i  *  1  Be  ■  ■  '1  to  Members 

<  ;•  riii.i  ay  and  Austria  : 

who  fully  Bhare  our  beart- 

oocasioned 

doubl  t  be  ain- 

•  .|  thai  old 

ndlinem,  you  n  our  hope  for  its 

"  \\  .  •■,.  <i    <li,. 

pn.;  chers  in  tL'  rsity  of 


Oxford,  now  personally  approach  you  with  the  desire  to  dispel 
the  embitterment  of  animosities  that  under  the  impulse  of  loyal 
patriotism  may  have  passed  between  us. 

"In  the  field  where  our  aims  are  one,  our  enthusiasms  the 
same,  our  rivalry  and  ambition  generous,  we  can  surely  look 
to  be  reconciled,  and  the  fellowship  of  learning  offers  a  road 
which  may — and  if  our  spiritual  ideals  be  alive,  must — lead  to  a 
wider  sympathy  and  better  understanding  between  our  kindred 
nations. 

'"While  political  dissensions  are  threatening  to  extinguish 
the  honorable  comity  of  the  great  European  states,  we  pray 
that  we  may  help  to  hasten  that  amicable  reunion  which  civiliza- 
tion demands.     Impetrct  ratio  quod  dies  impctratura  est." 

The  attitude  of  leading  French  publicists  convinces  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  that  "none  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy  is  likely  to  imitato  tho  example  of  the  fifty- 
seven  professors  of  Oxford."  The  question  of  the  attitudo  of 
educational  leaders  of  other  countries  toward  professors  in 
Germany  should  depend  "on  the  attitude  of  German  professors 
toward  tho  world-war  and  its  causes."     Continuing: 

"It  is  because  some  of  tho  men  in  public  life  in  England  are 
not  by  any  means  convinced  that  the  German  professors  are 
repentant  that  the  action  of  the  Oxford  dons  has  evoked  the 
sharp  criticism  that  they  are  rushing  in  where  prudence  would 
dictate  a  little  more  gradual  approach.  This  is  probably  the 
least  severe  thing  said  about  them  and  about  their  so-called  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  logical  animosities  aroused  by  the  war 
in  Zeppe&n-raided  England,  as  compared  with  the  approval 
given  by  the  professorial  body  in  Germany 

"As  to  the  ninety-three,  it  will  be  recalled  that  thirty-nine 
of  them  did  recant  and  admit  their  error  and  Germany's  fault. 
But  some  of  the  most  important  of  tho  ninety-three,  still  in 
conspicuous  positions  in  Germany,  not  only  stand  by  their  guns, 
but.  do  so  in  an  insufferable"  manner,  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
incapable  of  judging  the  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  tho  war,  and 
therefore  must  take  the  view  of  tho  German  intellectuals  as 
final.  Even  now  some  of  tho  professors  arc  trying  to  whitewash 
men  like  Bernhardi  and  Treitschke,  tho  famous  professor  of 
history  and  follower  of  the  Kaiser,  who,  as  the  Allied  writers 
seo  it,  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  Germany  to  prepare 
the  German  nation  for  its  campaign  of  world  conquest  by 
justifying  war  and  approving  tho  world-wide  extension  of 
German  Kultur 

"It  is  not  likely  that  the  Oxford  professors  will  establish 
friendly  relations  with  professors  of  this  ilk.  And  yet,  despite 
the  French  protest  and  the,  objections  at  homo,  it  is  on  the  cards 
that  a  certain  kind  of  considerate  intercourse  will  be  set  up  be- 
tween German  thinkers  and  the  outside  world  wholly  without 
any  sense  of  condonation,  but  more  from  feelings  of  pity.  For  if 
the  ( ii  rin.in  professors,  per  sc,  did  so  much  to  spread  tho  doctrine 
of  Kaiserism,  and,  as  it  were,  corrupt,  the  youth  of  the  land,  they 
have  been  frightfully  punished.  To-day,  both  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, t  heir  position  is  one  of  almost  unbelievable  wretchedness." 

7  7m  Minimum  (London)  represents  the  opponents  of  tho  letter 
as  "the  gutter  press"  and  "the  press  that  dissembles  the  morals 
of  the  gutter  under  the  cloak  of  an  intolerable  rectitude."     It  adds: 

"Fortunately,  Oxford  is  tougher  in  fiber  than  our  modern 
Prime  Ministers.  No  organized  obloquy  will  compel  the  signa- 
tories of  thai  noble  document  to  recant.  Since  this  is  so,  its 
enemiee  apply  themselves  to  asserting  (with  singularly  little 
proof'  that   it  does  not  represent   Oxford. 

"  1 1  ili •■  1 1 1. 1  claim  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  Oxford  as  a  body. 
Bui  a  li-i  of  signatories  which  includes  ten  Heads  of  Houses  and 
five  Regius  Professors  is  undoubtedly  as  strong  and  influential 
a  body  as  Oxford  could  provide  to  support  a  declaration  on  a 
[natter  on  which  complete  unanimity  could  not  be  expected.  .  .  . 
Let  The  Times,  or  any  other  newspaper  which  desires  to  make  a 
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REINHARDT.  THE  PRODUCER, 

Who,  if  others  do  the  same,  will  recall  his  sig- 
nature "  in  the  interest  of  future  cooperation 
with  foreign   countries." 


HAUPTMANN,  THE    PLAYWRIGHT, 

Who  excuses  German  intellectuals  as  "funda- 
mentally men  of  idealistic  mind  and  of  un- 
sophisticated temperaments." 

GERMAN  INTELLECTUALS  WHO  RECANT. 


"WEINGARTNER,  THE    MUSICIAN, 

Condemns  the  signers  for  believing  everything 

"  which  was  uttered  from  under  the  Pickel- 

haube  and  upturned  mustache." 


spiritual  rapprochement  impossible,  take  a  census  of  all  Oxford 
men  who  have  served  in  the  war.  It  would  find  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  appeal.  It  is 
not  the  fighters  who  refuse  to  shake  hands.  As  Mr.  Hogarth 
says,  he  had  to  return,  on  leave,  to  a  club  armchair  to  hear  that 
kind  of  talk." 

The  New  York  Times  publishes  a  Berlin  dispatch  intimating 
that  the  Oxford  letter  has  had  some  effect: 

"Dr.  Hans  Wesberg  has  written  to  ninety-three  professors 
who  signed  that  document  and  obtained  replies  which  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  intellectuals  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  hard  logic  of  events  and  by  fuller  after-knowledge 
to  admit  they  would  not  now  sign  such  a  document." 

A  small  group  of  men  "with  big  names,"  such  as  Prof.  Adolf 
von  Harnack  and  Max  Liebermann,  the  painter,  says  George 
Renwick  in  another  dispatch  to  The  Times,  "drew  up  the 
notorious  document"  and  sent  "a  vague  summary  of  it  with  an 
urgent  request  for  signatures"  to  ninety-three  representatives  of 
German  intellectual  life.     He  adds: 

"Most  of  these  were  persuaded  that  as  such  persons  as  Har- 
nack and  Liebermann  had  signed  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
doing  likewise.  A  good  number  wrote  withdrawing  their  signa- 
tures when  they  read  the  full  contents  of  the  document,  but 
then  the  mischief  had  been  done.  Others  now  plead  in  extenua- 
tion that  at  the  time  they  believed  Germany  had  been  treacher- 
ously attacked  and  they  did  not  then  know  how  the  German 
soldiery  had  acted  in  France  and  Belgium.  Professor  Foerster, 
the  scientist,  states  that  his  signature  was  added  without  his 
definite  consent. 

"Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  the  well-known  German  antimilitarist, 
who  conducted  the  campaign  against  the  Kvltur  manifesto, 
has  now  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  the  results  of  the  circular- 
letter  to  those  signatories  of  the  manifesto  still  alive.  He  char- 
acterizes the  manifesto  as  a  document  of  human  stupidity  and 
says  it  must  be  placed  beside  the  notorious  instructions  by  the 
German  Foreign  Office  to  the  German  delegates  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1899  to  vote  against  an  international  court 
of  arbitration." 

Some  information  has  already  been  received  in  this  country 
about  Wehberg's  document,  but  we  reprint  here  Mr.  Renwick's 

nummary : 

"Only  seventy-five  of  the  original  ninety-three  signatories 
were  alive  wheD  Wehberg  began  his  task.  No  answers  were 
received  from  seventeen,  who,  he  says,  are  either  afraid -or  too 
ill  to  reply.  Sixteen  declared  they  refused  to  recant,  tho  some 
for  no  more  valid  reason  than  that  it  would  be  unmanly,  most 
notable  among  them  being  Siegfried  Wagner,  son  of  the  com- 
poser.    Forty  out  of  fifty-eight  answers  reported  recantation. 

"Following  are  among  the  interesting  statements  in  Wehberg's 
pamphlet: 


"Professor  Esser,  professor  of  theology,  Bonn  University 
'I  would  not  have  signed  the  document  had  I  known  the  full 
contents.' 

"Herr  von  Kaulbach,  famous  artist — 'I  deeply  rue  my  signa- 
ture on  the  document,  which  in  every  wray  offends  me.' 

"Max  Reinhardt,  theatrical  manager — 'I  am  ready  to  recall 
my  signature  if  others  will  do  the  same  in  the  interest  of  future 
cooperation  with  foreign  countries.' 

"Hubert  Eulenberg,  poet — 'When  we  signed  we  believed 
Germany  had  recourse  merely  to  the  holy  right  of  self-defense. 
For  four  weeks  we  were  forced  to  believe  that.' 

"Richard  Dehmel,  the  poet,  recently  deceased,  who  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  phrase  lGott  strafe  En- 
gland'— 'If  I  had  known  the  full  contents  probably  I  should 
not  have  signed,  but  I  must  refuse  to  withdraw  my  signature 
or  my  support  of  the  manifesto.' 

"Felix  von  Weingartner,  musician — 'Those  who  had  followed 
German  and  Prussian  politics  for  generations  might  have  been 
better  informed  had  they  kept  their  eyes  open  and  not  believed 
everything  which  was  uttered  from  under  the  Pickelhanbe  and 
upturned  mustache.' 

"Carl  Hauptmann,  poet — 'The  insight  of  artists  and  other 
intellectuals -regarding  the  mechanism  of  politics  was  before 
the  war  decidedly  scanty.  German  intellectuals  were  funda- 
mentally men  of  idealistic  mind  and  of  unsophisticated  tem- 
peraments.' 

"Prof.  Joseph  Mausbach,  theologian — 'After  consenting  to 
sign  I  waited  for  a  week  before  receiving  the  text.  After  read- 
ing it  I  immediately  telegraphed  my  dismay  and  indignation 
to  Berlin.'"  

FRENCH  LITERARY  MISSIONARIES— The  world  will  be 
dotted  with  missionaries  of  French  literature,  it  seems,  if  the 
plan  goes  through  to  send  literary  attaches  as  members  of  French 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries.  Their  duties  would 
be  to  look  after  the  interests  of  French  literature,  science,  and 
art  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  committed.  If  France 
succeeds  in  carrying  out  this  proposal,  the  same  scheme  might 
be  undertaken  by  other  countries,  a  contingency  thai  arouses 
some  seriocomic  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  whero  we  read  this: 

"The  international  situation  at  the  moment  is  nol  particular!: 
placid.  Indeed,  all  the  nations  are  extremely  sensitive.  anH 
sensitive  beings  are  often  irritable  and  liable  to  take  offense  00 
the  slightest  provocation.  For  example,  editorial  criticism 
of  a  foreign  Power  or  the  report  of  a  correspondent  on  its  internal 
conditions  is  almost  tantamount  nowadays  bo  an  unfriendly 
act.  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  propaganda  is  that  thosi 
who  dare  to  write  the  truth  have  to  Buffer  for  it.  What.  then, 
would  happen  if  diplomatists  had  to  defend  nol  only  the  policy 
bill  the  literature  Of  their  countries,  and  in  national  amour 
proprc   were  ready    to    make    an    incident,    Bay,    of    an    advene 
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an  of  a  national  port?     To  make  th<  defense  of  literature  a 

duty  of  tb  ad  to  hostility  -  of  a  bitterness  beyond 

_  nation   of   even    this   generation.     For   the    sake   of 

•   and  good  will  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the 

g  ..  will  be  Baved  this  heavy  responsibility.    At 

ss  "hat  from  one  poinl  o(  view  we  rather 

like  tb  Tlu>  literary  attaches  would  be  men  of  letters, 

•  training  under  asevi  n    Embassador  or  Minister 

•u  old  school  might  do  some  of  our  formidable  lions  a  great 

g  uni    of  them,   too,   might    be  sent   to  distant 

lory  of  English  letter-.     For  such  a  holy 

•uld  well  spare  them.     And,  further,  they  would  not 

Jlowi  d  to  dabble  in  politii  - 


EVOLUTION    OF  TIIK  BOOK-PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS 

LrTERATURE  WILL  BENEFITIjy  the  will  of  the  well- 
known    English    publisher;   William    lleinemann.  which 
■J  -  a  fund  "to  help  in  the  production  of  literary  work 

iticism,  biogra- 
phy, and  history,  being  the  departments 
in  which  their  creators  are  least  rewarded, 
ringfc  d  out  for  the  chief  benefits  under 
the  bequest.      Prizes  for  actual  achieve- 
ment in  these  fields  will  be  awarded  by 
the   British    Royal    Society   of    Literature, 
k.  eping   Mr.   Heinemann  lias 
th<  I-  qu<  at.     Work-  of'  fiction  are 
absolutely  ineligible  for  reward,  bu1 
l  intentions  turn  else- 
The  London  Daily 
ill-  Mr.  Heinemann  "a  oharae- 
ally  mod.  rn  publish*  r  "  and  Bpeaks 
ertain  revolutions  thai  be  started.    <>n. 
iti  th    change  in  price  and  ap- 
I  be  novel: 

The  older  novel,  which  som<  of  us  are 
to  i<  member,  was  published  in 
three  volumes  at  a  price  which  varied  from 
i  .  6 ./.     Apparently  this  three- 
ten]  pl>  ased  the  libraries,  but 
only  it  had  not  many  admirers  among 
eral    bodj     of    th<     i >•  1 1 »1  i*-.     Mr. 
•it mam  i'-  of   the    lirst,   if    not 

olutely  the  first,  to  bring  out  a  novel 
angle  volume,  and  t he  experi- 
ith   Sir    Hall    Cain 
Jtinr;  in  a  highly  remunerative  Bale  of  60,000 
then  then    have  been  considerable   fluctuations 
in  the  j»rn-«-  of  th<  William  d(   Morgan's  booh  which  he 

np«-  old   ag  "Id   in   two  \olumes,   if   we  re- 

r  righl . 

has  been  so  complicated  by  the  rise 

paper,  printing,  and  bookbinding,  thai  it  remains 

i  o-i   the  public  will  stand,  and  it. 

d  be  largely  circulated  a1  a  figure 

10  .or  12       That,  however,  is  a  problem  which  will 

upplj  and  demand, 
the  modern  publisher  has  a  very  dif- 
fer. ■  i  thai  which  was  once  known, 
rlii-r  ti>                            :,  Walter  Scott,  despite  occa- 
i  he  whole  <>n  very  friendlj   term 
le  of  iic  da-.      In  more  recent 
tii                                                   of  friction  betwei  n  the  author 

d    produ  '  in    formal  ion.   in    1883, 

under  t  principa  Waltei  B*   ant,  of  the  Society 

prt  -ah  ut.  and  an 
number  «»f  thirty-five, 

1  i»!    tin-    pul>- 

ing  tin  ;.,■,-  i,,  adl 

er  been  a 
■   an    largelj 
, i  pn  fer  to 
r  that  the  '  Literary 

about    I  --'I.      ho    '"  nauw    h< 


A  PUBLISHER  <>i  THE  NKW  SCHOOL, 

William    Heinemann,  who  left  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  pure  literature  while  doubt- 

■  ful  of  It  -  tin  hi  i . 


supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  book- 
market,  took  the  author's  business  affairs  entirely  into  his  hands 
and  made  use  of  the  competition  among  publishers  to  sell  the 
author's  work  to  the  highest  bidder." 

On  his  side  the  publisher  defends  himself  by  establishing  the 
Publishers'  Association,  which,  as  The  Telegraph  sardonically 
puts  it,  "if  the  publishers  were  disinterested  enough  to  be  capable 
of  real  cooperation,  woidd  be  an  extremely  powerful  and  effec- 
t  ive  body."  What  follows  about jpublishing  applies,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  to  British  producers;  but  the  case  may  have  wider 
application: 

"Naturally  enough,  the  whole  process  of  producing  and  pub- 
lishing books,  in  recent  years,  has  become  less  of  a  literary  and 
more  of  a  commercial  affair.  In  the  old  days  the  producer  of 
book-  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  literary  men  to  supply 
his  own  possible  want  of  literary  culture.  Tins  was  the  first 
idea  of  the  so-called  - reader.'  generally  a  man  of  considerable 
distinction,  with  an  appreciation  of  style  and  a  real  discrimi- 
nation of  values.     But  in  process  of  time  it  was  discovered  that 

what  the  publisher  chiefly  needs  is  not  so 
much  a  literary  adviser  as  a  competent 
man  of  business  at  his  side  to  supplement 
his  own  commercial  intelligence.  Wo  are 
aware  by  daily  experience  that  the  market 
is  tlooded  with  books,  badly  written,  badly 
constructed,  as  poor  in  matter  as  in  style. 
"No  man  of  culture  and  judgment  could 
ever  recommend  such  books  to  be  produced 
on  their  merits,  but  they  are  issued  for  all 
the  world  like  Christinas  crackers,  on  a 
calculation  that  they  may  hit  the  taste  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  public,  and  that  a 
certain  number  will  find  buyers  among 
classes  who  are  not  particular  as  to  their 
intellectual  fare.  Of  course,  in  all  this  we 
do  not  desire  to  censure  the  publishers, 
who  must  be  businesslike.  Nor  is  what 
we  have  said  applicable  to  the  best  kind 
of  publisher,  and  certainly  not  to  the  late 
Mr.  Heinemann,  who,  by  training  and 
choice,  had  made  himself  largely  conver- 
sant with  foreign  literatures. 

"Not  every  publisher)  however,  is  of 
tho  same  stamp.  The  publisher  in  a 
modern  ago  has  largely  taken  the  place 
that  used  to  be  occupied  by  the  patron. 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tho  author's 
chief  enemies  were  'toil,  envy,  want,  the 
patron,  and  the  jail.'  Whether  a  latter- 
day  Johnson  would  include  the  publisher 
among  the  other  drawbacks  of  a  literary 
career  is  perhaps  an  open  question. 
"The  successful  author  can,  of  course,  snap  his  fingers  at  a 
publisher  and  demand  and  secure  higher  prices  than  have  ever 
been  paid  before.  The  difficulty  comes  with  the  unknown 
author,  who  may  possess  a  real  genius  of  his  own  and  yet  be 
debarred,  or  at  hast  hindered,  from  placing  his  work  before 
the  public." 

Mr.  Keble  Howard  writes  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
that  Mr.  Heinemann  was  "tremendously  down  on  the  conven- 
tional biography."  He  gives  some  other  dicta  of  the  late 
publisher: 

ll>  -aid  nobodj  wanted  to  read  the  lives  of  peoplo  merely 
because  they  had  occupied  prominent  public  positions.  The 
only  lives  worth  publishing  were  I  hose  teeming  with  romance. 
In  other  words.  I  take  it  he  would  have  preferred,  as  a  publisher, 
the  lib  of  Mr-    Asquith  as  written  by  herself  to  a  biography  of, 

.  Sir  William  Harcourt  compiled  by  a  faithful  secretary.  .  .  . 

"The  novel  of  the  future  will  have  to  be,  as  Mr.  Heinemann 
phrased  it.  of  'compelling  interest.'  It,  will  have  to  be  a  'Lorna 
Doom  .'  or  a  'I'risom  i  of  Zenda,'  or  a  well,  never  mind;  but  it 
Will  have  to  he  a  book  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  read  or 
I' -I  partially  cut  off  from  your  kind  for  six  months.  And  those 
novels  do  not  come,  even  to  the  novelist  of  genius,  every  day 
or  every  year.  To  the,  people  who  write  because  writing  is  so 
'.i  v  to  I  hem,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  it  never  come 
at  all.  Boob  of  verse  are  already  becoming  rare,  and  will 
become  rarer." 
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THE   HORSE-CAR   CONDUCTOR   WHO 
WINS   THE   NOBEL   PRIZE 

KNUT  HAMSUN  as  a  horse-car  conductor  seems  to  be 
something  of  a  legendary  figuro  in  Chicago,  where  they 
appear  to  know  more  about  his  lack  of  qualification  for 
service  on  the  Halsted  Street  line  than  his  capacities  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Now  that  he  has  been  crowned  by  the  Nobel 
committee  as  worthy  of  the  literature  prize,  memory  is  raked 
for  some  knowledge  of  the  man  who  once  dwelt  among  us.  The 
figure  of  "a  blond  lad,  with  a 
thin  face  and  a  perpetual  stare 
into  the  horizon,"  is  evoked  by 
"old-timers"  of  Chicago,  for  it 
was  in  the  eighties  of  the  last 
century  that  he  failed  as  a 
street-car  conductor.  Some 
there  may  be  who  know  of  his 
powerful  novel,  "Hunger," 
translated  into  English  twenty 
years  ago,  or  of  "Shallow  Soil," 
which  made  its  appearance 
just  before  the  war,  but  the 
figure  of  the  street-car  con- 
ductor is  more  definite  and 
this  account  of  him  appears  in 
Chicago  dispatches  to  New 
York  papers: 


"'Why,  sure,  I  knew  him;  I 
knew  that  Knut  Hamsun,'  said 
Dr.  Anders  Doe,  for  many 
jvears  prominent  in  Den  Norske 
Club,  to-day.  'He  was  such 
an  out-at-the-elbows  lad;  he 
was  very  poor.  No,  he  had  no 
money.  That  was  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago after  working  as  a  plow- 
b6y  on  the  virgin  North 
Dakota  prairies. 

'"He  got  a  job  as  conductor 
on  the  old  Halsted  Street  line. 
The  horses  pulled  the  cars 
then.  And,  my,  it  was  cold 
on  the  back  platform.  I  still 
remember  Knut's  chapped,  red 
wrists,  where  his  coat- sleeves 
forgot  to  meet  his  mittens. 
And  he  carried  books  in  his 
pockets.  Always  books,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristotle,  Thackeray. 
Such  a  dreamer!  The  passen- 
gers used  to  get  mad.  He  would  forget  to  pull  the  rope.  They 
missed  their  corners.' 

"And  so  disaster  befell  Conductor  Knut  Hamsun.  The  Hal- 
sted Street  horse-car  was  not  for  him.  He  couldn't  remember 
the  streets.  On  the  pilgrimages  down  the  line  he  used  to  call 
out  'North  Avenue'  for  'Division  Street.'  Sometimes  he  stopt 
the  car  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  block  to  disembark  an 
elderly  acquaintance  crippled  with  rheumatism. 

"One  day  an  old  lady  asked  Hamsun  if  the  car  was  southbound. 
Hamsun  scratched  his  scraggled  blond  hair.  He  ran  forward, 
trampling  over  the  passengers'  feet. 

'"Are  we  going  south?'  he  asked  the  driver. 

'"We  are  going  to  hell,'  growled  the  driver. 

"And  so  the  superintendent  at  the  car-barn  gave  Knut 
Hamsun  the  sack.  He  said  the  Norwegian  was  too  stupid  ever 
to  cruise  as  skipper  of  a  Halsted  Street  car.  Hamsun  went  to 
New  York.  He  got  a  berth  on  a  Newfoundland  fishing-smack. 
Later  he  worked  his  way  to  Norway  as  a  seaman. 

"Always  he  scribbled  on  paper  in  his  west-side  room,  Chicago 
friends  said  to-day.  And  then  in  Norway,  in  1803,  his  'Pan' 
poems  came  out,  fifteen  volumes  of  epic  power.  Now  at  sixty 
he  lives  on  an  estate  in  Norway." 

Contrasting   small    things   with    great,    this    writer   speak--   of 


G5, 000,000  pages  of  Hamsun's  work  appearing  in  twenty-three 
.  languages;    but  the  general  belief  is  that  Americans  know  little 
or  nothing  about  him.     The  New    York   World  rather  deplores 
this : 

"To  the  average  well-read  American  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  to  Knut  Hamsun  wil'f  come  as  a  distinct 
shock.  By  what  mischance  all  these  years  iias  he  overlooked  the 
Norwegian  writer's  name  suddenly  to  be  humiliated  by  his  own 
ignorance?  If  he  subjects  to  examination  his  acquaintances 
who  have  earned  the  reputation  of  being  explorers  in  the  world 
of  books  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  find  that  they  are  no 

better  informed  than  he  about 
Hamsun  and  his  works.  Have 
American  publishers  done  their 
duty  to  a  country  whose  forests 
are  rapidly  being  depleted  in 
t  he  cause  of  literature  in  slight- 
ing an  author  held  worthy  by 
the  Stockholm  jury  of  signal 
honors.' 

"Informer  years  when  the 
Nobel  prize  -  winners  were 
announced  there  was  no  such 
cause  for  self-reproach.  At 
least  it  was  reassuring  to  know 
that  they  were  persons  of 
world-wide  renown,  however 
widely  read.  Sully  -  Prud- 
homme,  Mommsen.  Bjornson. 
Mistral,  Echegaray,  Sienkie- 
wicz,  Carducci,  Kipling,  Paul 
von  Heyse,  Maeterlinck,  and 
the  rest,  whether  French,  Ger- 
man, Norwegian,  Spanish. 
Polish,  Italian,  English,  or 
Belgian,  for  the  occasion  need- 
ed no  introduction.  Then  in 
1916  came  the  crowning  of 
Verner  Heidenstam,  the  Swede, 
and  after  a  gap  of  three  years 
it  is  now  the  turn  of  Knut 
Hamsun,  the  Norwegian.  Evi- 
dently if  Americans  are  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  they  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the 
Scandinavian  languages  or  put 
the  translators  to  work. 

"It  is  no  impeachment  of 
the  judges  or  the  prize-winner 
that    Hamsun's    fame    should 
have  been  so  long  in  crossing 
the    Atlantic,    altho    his    best 
romance,  'Hunger,'  was   pub- 
lished as  long  ago  as  188S.    But 
since  the  Nobel   prize,   under 
the  terms  of  the  founder,  is  to 
be  given  annually  '  to  the  per- 
son who  in  literature  has  pro- 
vided the  most  excellent  work  of  an  idealistic  tendency,'  there 
must  be  more  recent  products  of  his  pen  to  place  Hamsun  on  an 
eminence  high  above  his  distinguished  contemporaries." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  observes  that  Nobel  awards  axe 
recognitions  of  the  international  mind  rather  than  an  estimate 
of  the  esteem  in  which  an  author  is  held  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  The  present  choice  is  criticized  in  England  bc- 
causo  Thomas  Hardy  is  believed  to  hold  a  prior  claim: 

"The  only  English  author  to  receive  the  Nobel  prize  has  been 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  it  seems  almost  perverse  to  the  British 
mind  that  the  author  of  'Barrack  Room  Ballads'  is  rated  higher 
than  the  creator  of  'Tess  of  the  d'Ubervilles.'  By  the  terms  of 
Nobel's  will  the  prize  is  awarded  'to  the  person  who  shall  have 
produced  the  greatest  work,  in  the  ideal  sense,  in  the  world  of 
letters.'  This  is  vague  enough  to  shelter  the  vagaries  of  tlx 
judges  who  have  passed  over  Anatole  France  and  rewarded  Sully  - 
Prudhomme,  who  have  discovered  so  commonplace  a  novelist  as 
Paul  Heyse,  while  ignoring  Henry  James  and  D'Annunzio.  Tin- 
list  of  Nobel  prize-winners  in  literature  reflects  the  international 
European  mind.  Tin;  names  are  those  of  authors  with  a  wide 
continental  reputation  rather  than  those  most  estet  med  by  their 
own  compatriots." 


From  "  The  Americau-Scandinavian  Review,"  New  York. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HUNGER," 

Who  found  "  conducting  "  a  Chicago  street-car  the  first  rung  on  the 

ladder  to  the  Nobel  prize.    From  a  painting  by  Henrik  Lund. 


DO  WE  BELIEVE  IN  THE  "FALL  OF  MAN"? 


I  * 


I 


X  ADAM'S  FALL  WE  BINNED  ALL,"  may  be  out 
of  date  as  a  primer  lesson  or  a  nursery  rime,  but  the 
persistence  of  the  doctrine  so  conveniently  summed 
up  in  these  six  words  is  demonstrated  by  the  loud  chorus  of 
protest  which  arises  when  a  learned  English  divine  declares 
that  the  story  of  the  Creation 
ami  Fall  is  more  allegory,  and 
that  actually  we  are  evolved 
from  Some  " fundamental  stutT 
in  the  universe."  Canon  E.  \Y. 
Barnes,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
who  made  this  statement,  also 
ha>  his  vigorous  and  outspoken 
Mipporters,  so  thai  the  question 
of  belief  in  the  literal  Fall  of 
Man  has  become  a  football  of 
discussion  in  both  secular  and 
religions  press  in  this  country  as 
well  as  England.  Dr.  Barnes 
{an  the  argument  by  assert- 
ing recently  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
Sck  ace  that  Christian  thinkers 
no  longer  aocepl  the  story  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  as  histori- 
cal fact,  but  are  turning  to  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In 
his  sermon,  which  ho  subse- 
quently defended  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Abbey,  he  declared  that 
has  shown  that  human 
1»  :•  •  d  on  th<'  earth   more 

than  100,000  years  ago  and  that 
inevitable  acceptance  of  evo- 
lution  means  giving  up  belief  in 
Pall  and  in  all  the  theology 
built    upon    it    by     theologians 
31 .   Paul  onward.     Be  as- 
i  rl  i  irding    to    quota!  ions 

in   the   pn  as,   that   "from  some 
fundamental  stuff  in  the  universe 
Prom  tin  m 
came  matt-  r.     Prom  matter  life 
1.     From  life  came  mind, 
•m  mind    the    spiritual    con- 
Dr.    Barnes 
ipporl  among  liberal  interpn  t.  rsof  Biblical  accounts 
Lion  and  subsequent  history,  but  those  who 
Bible   literal!;   regard  the  pronouncement  as  a  body- 
■ii'h.    Amoi  burch  of  England  papers  The  English 

Chun  this  utterance  from  a  pulpit;  while 

i  main-  there  is  nothing  in  the  sermon 

religious   tense."     Instead,   asserts   The 
re  innumerable  theologians  whose  accep- 
ition  hs  q<  <!  >)i<  it  hold  upon  the  ( lathoUe 

faith.  ater  the  lists  against  the 

oeral  Bramwell  Booth,  of  the  Salva- 

•  ion  Arm;  <r   to   the    London  declares    that 

T}i>    old   view  of  a    'crtain    school  of  thinkers  that  'every  fall 

i«  a  fall  upward*  has  long  ago  gone  into  the  limbo  of  other  ex- 


UIIV    BELIEVE   IN   THE    FALL  OK  MAN? 

Asks  Canon    K.  W.  Barnes,  who  holds  such   belief  unscientific 

and  •"not  vital  lo  Christian  theology."     A  storm  of  discussion 

and  protest  lias  arisen,  but  the  Canon  sticks  to  his  guns. 


ploded  tales — but  dear  Canon  Barnes  and  his  'probable  funda- 
mental stuff,'  leading  to  no  fall  at  all,  surely  out-Herods  Herod ! 
I  protest." 

In  his  reply,   also  published  in   The   Times,  Canon  Barnes 
sticks  to  his  guns,  and  insists  that  the  Fall  ean  no  longer  bo 

regarded  as  a  historical  event 
and  is  not  "vital  to  Christian 
theology."     On  the  contrary — 

"It  has  no  essential  place  in 
the  scheme  of  conversion  and 
redemption  through  Christ  Jesus, 
of  which  he  (General  Booth)  and 
I,  however  unworthy,  aro  both 
ministers.  To  the  Christian  who 
accepts  modern  biological  princi- 
ples the  Christ-Spirit  is  the  su- 
preme and  final  power  in  the 
evolution  of  man. 

"Jesus  Christ  was  tho  miracu- 
lous examplo  of  what  wo  should 
try  to  become.  Man  was  not 
made  perfect  and  then  marred; 
his  evolution  is  still  proceeding; 
he  is  'growing  to  tho  measure  of 
the  stature  of  tho  fulness  of 
Christ.'  Why  need  wo  trouble 
about  the  Fall  so  long  as  wo 
can  preach  that  'in  Christ  shall 
all  bo  made  alive'?" 

"As  history,  the  flaming  sword 
may  not  be  true,  but  as  morals 
it  has  a  truth  that  only  grows 
more  terrible  tho  longer  human 
history  continues  to  show  us 
the  crushing  irroparableness  of 
action,"  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  "From  almost  every- 
thing in  Biblical  history  that 
modern  knowledgo  invalidates 
thero  is  released,  as  chemists  say, 
by  the  simultaneous  growth  of 
the  world's  moral  experiences, 
an  increased  spiritual  value." 
Somo  of  the  beautiful  things  in 
tho  Bible  may  have  to  bo  given 
up  in  ono  sense,  "but  you  keep 
them  and  find  them  better  in 
another."  Tho  London  Daily 
News  scol  that  "fervent  believers 
in  revelation  will  rarely  now  hesitate  to  confess  that  tho  reve- 
lation on  which  their  faith  is  built  up  is  progressive  and  gradual, 
not  a  single  ultimate  pronouncement";  while  "the  grand  lesson 
of  seienee  to  those  who  serve  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  the  lesson  of 
modesty  and  of  the  knowledge  that  no  human  knowledge  is  final." 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  tho  New  York  Globe  observes  that 
"any  religion  that  takes  cognizance  of  doubt  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  condemn  it  has  opened  the  flood-gates  of  tolerance 
and  independence."  Wo  "ean  not  escape  the  truth  of  Canon 
Barnes's  original  contention — that  thinking  Christians  in  many 
cases  decide  for  themselves  what  they  will  accept  and  what  they 
will  reject.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  churches  have  strest  certain  doctrines  at  tho  expenso 
of  others."     We  find,  this  paper  believes,  that — 
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"Even  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are  teachings  which  the 
centuries  have  silently  set  aside  and  which  we  regard  as  fitting 
for  the  age  in  which  they  were  uttered — not  for  us.  Christ's 
words  about  the  use  of  violence  and  the  desirability  of  wealth 
are  yearly  and  daily  ignored  because  we  have  found  no  way  to 
put  his  ideals  into  practise.  .  .  .  The  Canon  is  quite  right  in 
holding  that  a  faith  that  fears  the  progress  of  knowledge  antic- 
ipates its  own  dissolution.  It  is  dangerous  for  Christianity  to 
admit  that  science  has  made  inroads  upon  ancestral  beliefs,  but 
it  would  be  even  more  dangerous  for  any  church  or  sect  to  insist 
on  formal  orthodoxy  while  winking  at  informal  reservations." 

In  his  assertion  as  to  what  Christians  are  thinking,  The  Church- 
man (Episcopal)  believes  that 
Canon  Barnes  took  too  much 
for  granted.  "The  results  of 
Biblical  criticism,  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy 
now  assume  that  all  men  are 
moderately  familiar  with,  have 
not  yet  permeated  the  resis- 
tant mass  of  Christian  opinion. 
People  do  not  know  as  much 
about  the  results  of  modern 
Biblical  scholarship  as  some  of 
us  suppose  they  do."  It  is  sug- 
gested that  "somewhere,  at 
some  time,  on  the  church 
premises,  Bible  teaching  should 
be  undertaken  with  reference 
especially  to  this  problem.  .  .  . 
What  is  needed  is  a  series  of 
Bible  lectures  and  study  under 
the  direction  either  of  the  rec- 
tor or  of  some  one  chosen  by 
him  who  is  both  devout  and 
intelligent.  .  .  .  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  reverence,  devo- 
tion, and  faith  are  not  held  by 
anybody  to  be  synonymous 
with  credulity  and  ignorance. 
It  is  evident  that  we  take  too 
much  for  granted."  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Smith,  who  writes  in  The 
Universalist  Leader,  thinks  that 
the  English  people  are  under- 
going a  change,  moving  from 
adherence  to  the  old  doctrine 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  tho 
he  notes  that  "a  number  of 
the  old  guards  of  orthodoxy 
are  fighting  to  the  last  ditch 
this  attempt  to  undermine  the 
'original  cause  of  the  doctrine 

of  the  atonement.' "  The  Freethinker  (London)  not  unnaturally 
sees  in  Canon  Barnes's  pronouncement  "the  bulletin  of  a  famous 
victory — for  the  Freethinkers." 

But  for  the  Catholics  "there  is  no  room  for  doubt"  as  to  the 
Scriptural  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  man,  asserts 
the  Boston  Pilot  (Catholic).  "The  decisions  of  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  Church  on  Biblical  matters  does  not  leave 
this  matter  open  for  discussion.  It  has  been  settled  once 
and  for  all." 

"In  these  times  of  hesitating  doubt  and  trepidating  faith  tho 
attempt  to  deny  the  historicity  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  deplorable. 
In  contrast  with  this  destructive  attitude  is  the  consistent 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  safeguard  the 
treasures  of  the  Bible  from  profanation  by  irresponsible  inter- 
preters. The  recent  letter  of  Pope  Benedict  on  St.  Jerome  comes 
at  an  opportune  time  to  manifest  the  need  of  authority  in  religion. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  man  can  never  be  expunged  from  the 
Bible.     It  is  the  word  of  Eternal  Truth  " 


K 


F' 


Photo  by  Dwight  R.  Fumess. 

"JUST  99  STEPS  FROM  BROADWAY." 

Adopting  the  advertising  methods  of  the  Great  White  Way,  Union 
Methodist  Church  makes  nightly  appeal  to  passing  theater  crowds. 


HOW   TO   ADVERTISE  RELIGION 

LIGHTS  OF  WORDS  more  fatal  than  shrapnel" 
and  "drops  of  ink  more  pervasive  and  paralyzing 
than  phosgene"  were  used  by  the  Allies  in  breaking 
the  morale  of  the  enemy  armies,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Church  could  do  as  well  by  using  the  power  of  the  printed  word 
in  fighting  the  forces  of  irreligion  and  agnosticism.  The  idea  is 
meeting  with  general  favor  here  and  in  England,  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  notes  approvingly,  recalling  that 
"Wesley  knew  how  to  make  and  how  to  circulate  printed  prop- 
aganda that  hit  the  mark." 
Now,  however,  "the  churches 
have  practically  stopt  their 
presses  except  for  books,  peri- 
odicals— and  survey  question- 
naires." But  "the  tract  again 
has  its  chance,"  and  it  is  time 
to  develop  for  propaganda 
purposes  a  line  of  religious 
literature  "so  attractive  and 
vigorous  that  it  will  make  a 
spiritual  impression."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Methodist 
editor  the  times  demand  a 
copious  supply  of  interesting 
Christian  literature  to  be  at 
hand  as  an  antidote  wherever 
the  anarchist,  the  infidel,  and 
propagators  of  new  and  strange 
heresies  leave  their  seed.  Even 
more  than  that  is  required — 
"a  leaflet  literature  so  plenti- 
ful and  so  powerful  that  it  will 
anticipate  the  propaganda  of 
spiritual  error  and  will  pre- 
pare the  reader  to  meet  and 
defeat  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluence." 

In  this  country  the  need  for 
church  publicity  has  been  recog- 
nized to  the  extent  that  during 
the  past  two  years,  we  are  in- 
formed, two  hundred  ministers 
in  New  York  have  taken  courses 
of  study  in  publicity.  The 
Chicago  Church  Federation 
has  created  a  commission  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  Balti- 
more set  the  pace  first  with 
"some  clever  and  unconven- 
tional talks  designed  to  convert 
the  business  man  from  his  Sunday-morning  slothfulness  to  active 
service  in  the  church."  Several  denominations  now  have  pub- 
licity secretaries,  and  there  is  a  department  of  religious  publicity 
in  connection  with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
New  propaganda  organizations  are  being  established,  the  latest 
being  the  Gospel  Advertising  League  of  New  York,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  has  no  paid  officials  and  is  organized,  not  for  proflt, 
but  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  as  "a  labor 
of  love." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  method  of  church  advertising  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Union  Methodist  Church  on  Forty-eighth 
Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York  City,  which  has  erected  a 
huge  electric  sign  as  a  beacon-liirlit  along  the  Greal  White  Way. 
The  church  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  theatrical 
district,  and,  according  to  its  slogan,  is  "just  ninety-nine  step- 
from  Broadway."  The  sign  is  25  feet  by  8,  and  contains  2,000 
Mectric  lamps,  which  make  it  easily  visible  to  passing  theater 
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gnifioant,  notes  The  Advocate,  thai  the  entire 
gn,  more  than  13,000,  has  been  wholly  paid  tor  by 
people  of  the  community.  "One  prominenl  Hebrew  lias 
ghri  1500  toward  the  cost  of  the  sign  and  pledges  $500  a  year 
to  k>  <  p  it  burning.  A  stranger  from  Australia  happened  to  set- 
it  the  night  it  was  dedicated  and  asked  the  privilege  of  paying 
for  the  ooel  of  lighting  the  sign  for  one  hour  every  week."  It  is 
not  doubted  that  "a  perfectly  tremendous  Kingdom  force  has 
been  released  right  in  the  very  heart  of  Broadway  life." 

Where  church  advertising  has  actively  been  taken  up,  says 
Th  Disciples),  "great  cardinal  principles  of 

religion  have  Keen  made  popular  by  newspaper  announcement  in 
display  typ         some  failure  has  resulted  because  large  results 

re  not  immediately  achieved;  bul  it  is  noted  thai  "only  the 
tinn  with  inferior  BtufI  fails  in  a  publicity  campaign."  As  a 
ma1 

lurch  Kailer-  must  not  expect  miracles,  but  be  willing  to 

pay  the  price  of  Buooess.     There  are  many  popular  misconoep- 

tions  of  the  Church   that   could   be  removed  by   publicity.     For 

insta&Oe,   the  Church   i-   not    a    rich    man's   institution.      If   the 

churches  in  a  town  would  print   the  roster  of  the  official  boards, 

with   tlu    OOOUpation   of   the   men   opposite   the  names,   it   would 

in  most   town-  that   the  Church  really  bridges  the  social 

chasm.     Tin   Church  really  does  a  great  deal  of  practical  good, 

ami  this  could  be  proved  to  lodge  men.     Faith  in  Cod  could  be 

ii   fresh   support   by   printers'   ink,  and   immortality  might 

own  to  be  a  reasonable  hop<  ." 

Certain  moral  appeals  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  adver- 
tising without  running  the  risk  of  overdoing  them, observes  The 
Western  Christian  Advoeati  (Methodisl  .  "Fair  dealing  has  a 
Strong  motive  power  and  can  be  linked  up  to  the  Church  in 
many  ways.  Sympathy,  benevolence,  and  honesty  are  other 
characteristic  traits  which  appeal  to  the  outsider."  One  adver- 
tnenl  given  in  illustration  i-:  "Examine  the  record  of  over 
hundred  years  of  continuous  service  to  the  people  of  this 

community.      You    will    find    that    it    has   always    stood    for   the 

things  thai  help  tin   people.     It  deserves  your  support." 
In  England  the  story  of  the. pro-Ally  propaganda   in  enemy 
.   ;ri'-  which  was  conducted  bj  Crewe  House  during  the  war 

jii-t  been  publish  d.    This  ha-  called  attention  to  the  resource 

which  the  Church  neglects,  and   The  British  Weekly  asks: 

"Havi   not  the  churches  something  to  learn  from  this- prop- 
ria '  (Fori  which  broke  the  hearts  of  mighty  captains?     Tin; 
abjecl   confessions  of  Hindenburg  and   Ludendorfl  bring  their 

08a    who  '•;,rr;    thl    gospel    banner-  into   Satan's   king- 
dom.    W  •    mi--  thoei    showers   of  tracts  which  half  a  century 
•  •  powerful  an  aid  to  th.   preacher.     Their  place  will 
plied  by  graceful  fiction  and  color-books  on  natural 
iry.     Th'  rewi    Houa   ha-  been  learned  in  war. 

for  told  that  thousands  of  leaflets  have  fallen  from  air- 

planea  on  the  Polish  and  Bolshevik  front-.     A  bird  of  the  air 

.i  <-arr.\    tin-  in--  salvation,  and  that   which  hath  wings 

11  tell  th.-  matter." 


A   STATE    \II\Klin    01     MOTHERHOOD       New     South 
Wt  ttablished  a  Ministry  of  .Motherhood,  and 

'  Di8cipleS   ,    "-et     a     good 

■  humanity"  and  "cad  ■.<  practical  I. --on  to  tic  race- 

1     •    •      ..bli-liin.  nt  of  this  new  cabinet  office 

th<   tir  ol  ih-   ic  •     Labor  Administration.     It 

irill  function  in  super  tnd  protecting  those  mothers  and 

children  wh<  impelled  because — 

'  bal  th.  tnothi  rs  i-  the  most 

important  in  tin  is  legitimate  to  protect 

mothers  a-  ii  i-  to  protect  'infanl   industi  •      mi-  young  foresl 

•  -  or  bogs  and  cattli  •  nt  will  be  provided  out  of 

income  acomee  will  bear  the 

greater  burden.      I  ed  that  the  taa  will  provide  K>me 

v-'">  000,00  ,na|   plan    i-   to   p.  n-ion   all 

more  than   two  children.      It    it    i-   logical  for 

whole  commn  .•    education   for  all   children 

without  ref.-r.;.  -  paid  I-;,  their  parents,  the  prin- 


ciple should  be  applied  to  whoever  lengths  the  public  good 
requires.  We  have  been  very  tardy  about  passing  child-labor 
laws,  and  where  we  do  have  them  they  are  closely  allied  with  a 
compulsory-education  law.  Wo  have  been  even  more  tardy  in 
recognizing  that  the  mothers  of  the  poor  are  more  needed  in  their 
homes  than  the  mothers  of  the  well-to-do  classes  are  needed  in 
theirs- -because  of  the  Aery  poverty  and  insufficiency  of  the 
home.  It  does  not  represent  a  very  high  level  of  enlightenment 
to  allow  children  to  grow  up  on  the  streets  or  to  harbor  them  in 
tenements  under  older  sister  'child  mothers,'  or  decrepit  old 
men  and  women,  while  the  mother  helps  to  earn  the  daily  bread." 


THE   "DIALECT"    OF  THE   PULPIT 

COMPLAINT  IS  FREQUENTLY  MADE  against  religion 
in  America  that  it  refuses  to  "talk  United  States"  and 
that  its  own  "peculiar  lingo"  is  not  understood  by  the 
average  man.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "newspaper  English"  be  used  in  the  pulpit  as  "the  best 
available  tonic  for  church  attendance  in  both  city  and  village." 
The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  sees  point  in  the  complaint  and 
believes  that  it  carries  a  wholesome  warning.  But  it  protests 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pulpit  must  always  have  a  vocabulary 
of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  most  of  the  complaint 
against  tlu-  "dialect"  of  the  Church  "is  thoughtless  and  super- 
ficial." Analyzed,  "it  turns  out  actually  to  mean  that  the 
critics  who  lay  such  stress  on  using  newspaper  English  in  church 
simply  care  for  nothing  else  than  the  topics  ordinarily  discust 
in  newspaper  English.  Themes,  not  words,  are  what  bother 
them."  In  fact,  we  are  told,  they  are  not  interested  in  spiritual 
things,  but  are  bored  by  religious  discourses — 

"And  the  reason  is  that  sin  is  something  they  do  not  wish  to 
hear  of;  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  called  on  to  repent;  future 
judgment  it  is  pleasanter  not  to  be  reminded  of;  immortality 
is  a  creepy  subject,  and  close  acquaintance  with  God  is  em- 
barrassing*. 

'"Were  it  possible,  however,  to  get  these  gentlemen  to  con- 
front the  problem  in  ii s  real  character,  they  would  surely  have 
to  acknowledge  two  things  they  seem  never  to  think  of.     One  is: 

"The  pulpit  wotdd  no1  have  any  place  in  the  modern  scheme 
of  things  if  it  did  not  talk  about  something  different  from  what's 
talked  about  in  daily  papers,  in  smoking-rooms,  in  parlors,  and 
along  the  street." 

The  second  thing  is  that  if  the  preacher  has  something  to 
talk  about,  something  more  serious  and  intimate  than  appears 
in  the  daily  press,  "he  must  have  for  the  expression  of  it  some 
language  different  from  the  language  of  the  newspaper  reporter 
— or  even  editor."  Language  must  suit  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  church  to  have  "a  special  language  as  long 
as  it  ha>  a  special  subject."  Should  the  preacher  employ  in  his 
public  utterance  "nothing  but  the  careless,  vague,  half-afraid 
allusions  with  which  the  irreligious — or  even  the  average  lay 
churchman  -cautiously  touch  moral  and  spiritual  facts,  nobody 
would  listen  to  him  at  all.  He  would  be  no  more  of  an  authorit y 
on  (  hri-l  ianit  \  than  on  hardware  or  chicken-raising."  But  the 
preacher  i-  cautioned  that  he  should  be  studiously  careful  in 
u-iiig  the  vocabulary  of  religion.  Religious  technicalities  in  the 
pulpit  and  Bible  classroom  ■'ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
mustj  with  dark  storage  in  the  tombs  of  the  prophets.  None 
ought  to  be  used  which  are  not  fresh  with  the  sunlight  and  air 
of  to-day." 

"  In  religion  exactly  as  in  science  there  are  certain  phrases  that 
an  drained  of  their  meaning  as  times  change     phrases  that  were 

precious  to   tin    fathers  but.  either  because  ideas  shifl  or  because 

cant  u-<   has  spoiled  t  hen:,  are  now  uncoin  hieing  to  ordinary  ears. 

And   there  is  no  use  denying  that  preachers  who  can  nol 

e  the  wear  and  tear  on  such  forms  of  speech  and  who  insist 

on  using  them  over  again  in  all   their  rags,  arid    tatters  do  a  sad 

lot   to  justify  criticism  of  the  pulpit  as  being  behind  the  times. 

"Moreover,   the   preacher  who  always  talks  like  a  preacher 

and  never  like  a  plain  man  on  plain  subjects  breaks  the  power 

of  his  religious  termi  in  tin    setting  where  they  belong." 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Grocer,  they're  coming  in  troops 
They're  here  for  the  holiday  feast 
And  all  of  them  love  Campbell's  wonderful  soups 
So  send  me  a  dozen  at  least" 


1 


feiil 


i'l  !■  i 


f> 


mi 


f  TOMATO 


"Yes.  Send  a  dozen  Tomato!" 

That  is  a  wise  buy,  Mrs.  Housewife. 

You  could  not  do  a  more  sensible  thing,  especially 
just  now  in  the  season  of  holiday  cheer. 

A  supply  of  Campbell's  wholesome  and  economical 
Tomato  Soup  on  your  pantry  shelf  is  a  wonderful  aid 
to  real  hospitality. 

It  insures  you  a  delicious  appetizing  meal-course 
ready  any  time  at  three  minutes  notice,  a  soup  made 
from  juicy  vine-ripened  tomatoes  and  other  nourishing 
ingredients,  a  soup  which  everybody  enjoys,  which 
strengthens  digestion  and  makes  any  family  feast  even 
more  delightful  and  satisfying. 

Write  for  "Helps  for  the  Hostess,"  the  attractive 
and  interesting  little  book  which  describes  various 
inviting  ways  to  serve  all  these  tempting  Campbell's 
Soups  and  gives  many  original  menus,  recipes  and 
suggestions  which  every  housewife  will  appreciate. 
Free  on  request. 


11 


ldo'a  zori  \r;3  i&DJtiir)  warn  la*& 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


T\\  0  reeenl   volumes  of  verse  furnish 
Leetionti  for  this  week's  poetry. 
ring  to  us  pictures  of  the  East,  far 
irer.     The  tirst  of  these,  "Colored 
edited  and  translated  by  Edward 
Mathers   [Houghton   Mifflin   C'oin- 
rmtarnn  versions  of  fifty  Asiatic  love 
It  happens  ttiat   in  the  selections 
::.iki    for  their  striking  qualities  three 
out  of  tin    five   are    Chinese  and  point   to 

; Iblefaol  that  the  Chinese  are  more 

poetical  than  other  Asiatic  peoples.    One 

eristic  of  the  love  verse  is  notiee- 

with   all.   that    while    their  ideas   are 

physical  rather  than  spiritual  they  can  not 

Ik-  deseribi  >1  :>~  a  osual: 

THE  RED   LOTUS 
Kri.m  no   Gmrasi  os  Lt-T-Hani 

\  Bower  open*  down  under  the  deep  water  .  .  . 

thi  deep  water. 
I    lake  a  cord  and   throw   it   toward    the  flower 

whi»se  root-  are  -o  far  down 

\\  ijlth  roots  are  <o  far  down. 

i  tit-  mystery  <>f  the  deep  darkness  is  troubled. 

MPS,  the  ripple  spreads  very  far. 

mj   cord  I  try  to  snare  the  lotus;    as  if  his 
vera  deep  there  in  the  water. 

i  .•  -  on  tin  extreme  edge  of  the  sky,  ho 
-  'low  n.  he  goes  out.  he  falls  into  the  night 
.  drowiM 

fella  into  the  night  and  drowns. 


i  rlimb  up  again  to  the  highest  storj     •  -'op  in 
•  of  my  mirror    a  tragic  and  wasted  faee! 

\  tragic  and   Wasted  faee! 

Ing  about  i"  become  green  attain. 

I   tO  put   otit    lew    BhOOtfl 

:.!.•  I  managed,  without  hope  to  reach  Hiis 

THE   UTRROB 

Bai  [onoolu 

a  horse  with  nervous 
Uml 

our  -word.  >our  rifle,  and  your 

go,  mj  eyes'  joy: 
not  forget   I  love  you. 

mirror 

hi  me  from  Klacbta  l  or 

-•iii 

■  i 

it  the  third  hour 

tOO— 

d  lioiir 

- 
■hi  I  ii  --•"■rii  to  s.  ye«. 

In  thi  »k> 

■ 
bl 


May  consent  reallj  to  change 

Into  a  great  mirror  of  silver. 

Then  I  could  watch  \ou  every  night 
Fighting  on  your  raven  horse: 
And  you  could  tell  yourself  every  night 
Thai  I  was  keeping  mj  promise. 

THE  EMPEROR 

From  the  Chinese  of  Thou-Fou 

On  a  throne  of  new  gold  the  Son  of  the  Sky  is 
sitting  among  his  Mandarins.  He  shines 
with  jewels  and  is  like  a  sun  surrounded  by 
stars. 

The  Mandarins  speak  gravely  of  grave  things; 
bitt  the  Emperor's  thought  has  flown  out  by 
the  open  window. 

In  her  pavilion  of  porcelain  the  Empress  is  sitting 
among  her  women.  She  is  like  a  bright 
flower  among  leaves. 

She  dreams  that  her  beloved  stays  too  long  at 
council,  and  wearily  she  moves  her  fan. 

A  breathing  of  perfumed  air  kisses  the  face  of  the 
Emperor. 

"My  beloved  moves  her  fan.  and  sends  me  a 
perfume  from  her  lips." 

Toward  the  pavilion  of  porcelain  walks  the  Em- 
peror, shining  with  his  jewels;  and  leaves 
his  grave  Mandarins  to  look  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

LEILA 

Sono  of  Nepal 

Oh  I     Leila! 

In  your  mouth  are  three  things: 
A  range  of  Bahrain  pearls. 
A  goblet  of  Shiraz  wine, 
The  musk  of  Tibet : 
The  musk  of  Tibet  is  your  breath, 
The  Shiraz  wine  the  water  of  your  mouth. 
The  Bahrain  pearls  your  teeth. 
Oh!     Leila  I 

Oh  I     Leila  1 

In  your  eyes  are  three  things: 

Black  diamonds  of  Hindustan. 

Figured  silks  of  Lahore. 

Flames  of  Fusi-Yami: 

The  mountain  llames  are  their  brightness, 

The  figured  silks  of  Lahore  their  dusk. 

The  black  diamonds  of  Hindustan  their  color. 

Oh  I     Leila  I 

Oh!      Leila! 

In  your  heart  are  three  tie  igs: 
All  the  yellow  cobras  of  Burma, 
All  the  deadly  fungi  of  Bengal. 
All  Nepal's  poison  (lowers; 
The  poison  flowers  are  your  vows. 
The  deadly  fungi  your  kisses, 
The  yellow  cobras  your  deceits. 
Obi     Leila! 

LOVING  THINCS 

Modern  Pi  rbiam 

(Author  unknown) 
I  am  only  a  man.  and  yet  sometimes 
The  green  ildn  of  unrlpened  limes 
Or  the  rose  and  gold  of  a  naked  heel 
I  ake  hold  of  my  heart  and  make  il  feel 

\nd  then  I'm  a  god,  thai  tlnls  and  blend-., 
LOTei  and  laughs  and  comprehends: 
Hunger  and  honor  are  mj  Creed, 

\rni  the  splendor  of  a  wind)  speed 

lad  then  I'm  u  wolf,  that  gLarti  and  ruui 
After  the  soft  four-footed  ones, 
Moonlight  Is  shattered  on  my  tru.  l 

tli  LiUiior,    \   .  me  bbCk 


The  second  volume  is  Eastern  in  theme 
but  not  in  authorship.  Mary  F.  Labaree, 
in  "Persian  Pictures"  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company),  pictures  that  country  as  it  used 
to  be  and  as  it  has  become  through  "the 
tragic  uprootings  of  the  Great  War  years." 
The  scene  is  limited  to  the  fertile  little 
plain  of  Urumia,  whence  came  so  many 
tales  of  horror.  She  expresses  her  "hope  of 
the  larger  life  to  be  lived  and  the  larger 
service  to  be  rendered  by  Urumia  in  the 
days  to  come."  Also  she~adds  her  belief 
that  her  sketches  are  "faithful  to  history, 
tradition,  custom,  and  atmosphere  in  Uru- 
mia and  Tabriz": 

AT  THE  SPRING 

By  Mary  F.  Labaree 

Where  the  gentle  spring  flows  down 

Into  the  waiting  pool. 
Gather  the  village  women, 

The  girls,  the  boys,  and  the  fool. 
And  the  men  on  their  way  to  the  harvest  field, 

While  yet  the  day  is  cool. 

The  women  and  girls  bear  water-jars. 
The  boys  bring  tht>  big-eyed  calf. 

And  the  knobby  dusty  buffaloes 
For  their  long  blissful  bath, 

The  mare  and  her  rider  quench  their  thirst. 
And  the  fool!     Oh,  he  makes  them  laugh  1 


IN  THE  CITY  YARDS 

By  Mary  F.  Labaree 

They  were  harried,  I  hey  were  hounded, 
They  fell,  ran,  hid,  and  crawled; 

But  fifteen  thousand  found  a  place 
Within  mud  mission  walls. 

They  came  with  torn  and  frozen  feet. 
And  brains  that  reeled  with  fear. 

They  came  with  sorrow-strangled  hearts, 
Too  dazed,  too  spent  for  (ears. 

The  Kurds  raged  at  the  sheltering  Dag 
And  cursed  the  big  barred  gate. 

The  stricken  crowds  begged  God's  good  might- 
He  stayed  the  cries  of  hate. 

A  five  months'  weary  vigil 

Was  kept  with  bated  breath. 
With  filth  and  typhus,  hunger,  dread. 

With  prayer  and  birth  and  death. 


BETWEEN   URUMIA   AND 
SAIN    KALA 

By  Mahv   V.   Labaree 

Friend,  we  are  done  wild  dj  tng, 

Now  we  drop  flown  to  die. 
We  are  wearied  of  this  long  dying, 
My  little  ones  and  I. 

The  cruel  sun  was  enough  lo  kill. 

How  the  hunger  wolves  can  tear  I 
The  drowning  dust,  and  madhouse  thirst. 

The  curse,  shriek,  groan,  and  prayer  I 

If  only  the  kindly  dagger 

Had  lorn  our  burdened  breasts. 
We  had  long  since,  on  downy  stones. 

Pound  our  paradise  of  rest. 

I  1 1,  ud,  we  are  done  with  dying, 

Now  we  drop  down  and  die 
We  are  wearied  of  this     .      long  .         dying, 

My  lltth-  fines   .   .      and   .   .   .   f. 
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The  average  car  should  be  good  for 

80,000  miles— will  your  car  be  the  1  in  10 
to  give  that  amount  of  service  ? 


What  your  auto-accessory 
dealer  and  garage  man  can  do 

WHEN  it  is  four  years  older, 
how  will  your  car  run? 
How  will  it  sound?  How 
will  it  look? 

Will  the  motor  still  have  the 
power — the  "getaway"  and  hill- 
climbing  ability  that  it  has  today? 
Will  the  gears  be  quiet  and  smooth- 
running? 

Or  will  the  chassis  be  loose  in 
every  joint,  full  of  nerve-racking 
squeaks  and  rattles — worn  out? 

Automobile  engineers  say  that  the 
average  car  has  no  less  than  80,000 
miles  of  service  built  into  it  at  the 
factory.     Yet  few  automobiles  ever 

go  half  this  distance. 

« 

The  one  thing  that  counts 
in  "running"  a  car  successfully 

Whether  your  car  is  a  pleasure  or  a  source  of 
worry  depends  largely  upon  the  care  it 
receives. 

Yet  not  one  man  in  four  has  the  actual 
mechanical  skill  he  ought  to  have. 

Every  motorist  needs  the  advice  of 
someone  who  knows. 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner  to 


Do  you  know 

— where  to  look  for  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  troubles? 

— how  to  keep  battery  from  running  down? 

— when  carbon  is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  carburetor  adjusted 
to  the  varying  grades  of  gasoline? 

— when  to  change  the  lubricant  in  the 
crankcase,  when  to  lubricate  the  transmis- 
sion and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  your  brakes  safe? 

— how  to  tell  when  your  engine  is  missing? 

— how  to  keep  spare  tires  from  deteri- 
orating in  sunlight  and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  the  commonest  cause 
of  an  overheated  engine? 


get  this  advice.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  50,000  garages  and  automobile  accessory 
dealers.  Every  one  of  these  men  has  back 
of  him  an  average  terni  of  experience  of  from 
four  to  five  years — four  to  five  years  study- 
ing automobile  troubles  and  how  to 
avoid  them. 

These  accessory  dealers  and  garage  own- 
ers realize  today  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  furnish  the  supplies  the  motorist  asks  for, 
or  to  make  repairs  after  the  damage  has 
been  done.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to 
give  service — service  in  the  "little  things" 
of  upkeep — service  that  means  studying  the 
special  problems  of  each  one  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  solving  those  problems  for 
them. 


Little  suggestions  that  are  worth 

hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 

The  up-to-date  dealer  selects  his  merchan- 
dise with  his  customers'  needs  in  view.  He 
can  save  the  car-owner  the  cost  of  needless 
accessories  just  as  he  can  recommend  the 
purchase  of  those  which  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Continued  smooth,  safe  running 
— long  life  with  slow  depreciation 
— a  car  that  continues  to  look  new 
— these    are    the   results   of  keeping   in 
touch,  through  the  dealer,  with  the  valuable 
new  accessories  that  are  always  coming  on 
the  market. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  car- 
owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas  and  follows 
the  advice  of  his  dealer  can  lengthen  the 
life  of  his  car  from  two  to  five  years,  and 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United  States, 
we  make  the  following  suggestions; 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local 
garage  man  and  accessory  dealer,  Tel' 
him  when  anything  goes  wrong  on  your 
car.  Get  him  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  how  your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the  matter  of 
repairs  and  accessories. 

Above  all,  don't  try  to  "go  it  alone." 
Don't  try  to  make  technical  decisions 
without  the  technical  knowledge.  • 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend  of  him. 
and  take  advantage  of  the  service  he  is 
ready  to  give. 


This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  being  presented 
in  the  interests  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
motoring  public  and  the  dealers  who  supply  tb~''r 
needs. 

Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Makers  of  Gredag  Lubricants 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Makers  of  Tilton  Fan  Belts 
G-Piel  Co. ,  Makers  of  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  and  Lon g  Horn 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Makers  of  Nitrex,  the  protective 

coating  for  spare  tire« 


Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO., 
23  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 

"I  —  J  ■"■ 


INC. 


SST 
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X"  for  boilers  will  add  a  month 
to  many  a  coal  pile  this  winter 


HOW   many   users  of  steam  or 
hot  water  heat  know  hard 
water  when  they  see  it? 

Yet  nine  out  of  every  ten  boilers 
are  being  fed  hard  water — the  only 
available  supply.  This  water  is 
forming  scale  in  the  boiler.  More 
coal  is  needed  to  get  the  proper 
heat. 

Which  is  easier?  To  burn  morecoal 
—  25  °o  more  for  each  Mb  in.  of  scale. 
Or  to  dissolve  the  scale  and  pre- 
vent more  forming. 


For  many  years  good 
steamfitters  have  used 
'  X       Boiler    Liquid    to 

solve  scale  and  keep 
boilers  clean.     But  the 


Boiler  " X"  is  a  liquid  who^e  chemical 
properties  are  such  that  it  not  only 
eliminates  the  scale  and  rust  already 
formed,  hut  also  prevnt^    them  from 

forming. 

And  when  heated  and  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  turns  to  a  metal  like  solid, 
effectively  stopping  all  holes  and 
cracks. 


average  householder  calls  in  the  steam- 
fitter  only  when  trouble  comes. 

Now  "X"  Boiler  Liquid  is  available 
for  everybody.  Your  steamfitter  will 
apply  it  in  five  minutes.  If  he  is  busy 
any  handy  man  can  do  it. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  —  the  tonic  for  steam 
and  hot  water  heating  plants.  Makes 
and  keeps  them  free  from  scale.  Stops 
all  leaks  in  half  an  hour  by  making  a 
metal  like  repair.  Heals  cracked  and 
porous  sections  and  split  nipples.  Will 
stand  500  lbs.  pressure. 

The  great  remedy  for  boiler  troubles 
used  by  28,000  steamfitters  in  United 

States  and  Canada. 
See  how  much  better 
your  heating  plant 
works  after  you  apply 
it.  Carried  by  good 
steamfitters  and  hard- 
ware dealers. 


X  LABORATORIES  %£?£& 


SURVEY  AND   ANALYSIS   OF   TRADE   CONDITIONS 


{Irving  National  Bank  Bulletin) 


UNSETTLED  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY,  a  rapid  and 
steady  fall  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  nearly  all  important 
commodities,  a  rapid  decline  in  the  market  values  of 
all  grain  crops  and  cotton,  continuing  high  money-rates,  and  a 
relative  increase  in  failures  are  the  unfavorable  features  in  the 
present  situation  of  domestic  business.  Overseas,  the  recent 
strike  of  the  British  coal-miners  adds  a  further  discouraging 
element  in  that  its  reduction  of  producing  and  buying  power  in 
England — and  in  lesser  degree  in  France  and  Italy — will  prob- 
ably react  on  American  exports  other  than  coal  itself. 

To  offset  these,  however,  there  are  positively  reassuring 
factors,  such  as  the  marked  betterment  of  transportation  con- 
ditions, large  final  crop-yields,  a  recent  influx  of  immigrants, 
which  promises  to  restore  the  balance  of  man-power  in  industry . 
increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors  as  reflected  in  the 
activity  of  the  bond  market  and  in  the  ready  absorption  of  many 
new  security  issues.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
final  payment  of  the  Anglo-French  loan  was  accomplished  at  a 
moment  when  our  own  government  financing  made  extra  de- 
mands on  the  market,  while  the  announcement  of  a  weekly 
production  of  12,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  normal 
conditions  again  in  anthracite  assure  the  country  against  any 
fuel  shortage  and  provido  a  substantial  surplus  for  export  needs; 

DECLINES  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  fall  in  wholesale  prices  has  not  been  paralleled  by  a  decline 
in  retail  prices.  Coupled  with  the  belated  arrival  of  cool  weather 
this  fact  has  gone  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  slow  buying 
generally  noted  and  the  halting  way  in  which  trade  has  gone  for- 
ward. Bradstreet' s  wholesale  index-number  stood  at  $16.9094 
on  October  1,  as  against  $17.9746  the  month  previous,  a  record 
decline  of  5.9  per  cent.  The  drop  from  the  year's  highest  index- 
number,  that  of  February  1,  was  no  less  than  19  per  cent. 

Sugar,  which  showed  perhaps  the  greatest  proportionate 
rise  of  all  commodities  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
has  broken  to  a  wholesale  level  of  11  cents  as  against  the  re- 
finer's price  of  23.50  cents  last  spring;  distributers  have  lost 
heavily  both  on  sugar  and  coffee.  Exceptions  to  the  declining 
price  tendency  were  paper,  lard,  coal  and  coke,  and  many 
building  materials.  Bradstreet' s  food-index  for  the  week  ending 
with  October  15  was  $4.17,  the  lowest  wholesale  price  average 
for  food  in  three  years. 

In  the  week  ending  October  15  the  wholesale  prices  of  twenty- 
eight  staples  declined,  nine  advanced,  and  thirty-nine  did  not 
change.  Among  the  important  declines  were  hides,  union 
leather,  beans,  oats,  sugar,  coffee,  potatoes,  hams,  sheep,  cotton, 
cotton  goods,  copper,  scrap-iron,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  Wheat, 
flour,  corn,  barley,  and  rye,  all  of  which  had  slumped  badly 
during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  period  under  review,  stiffened 
and  recovered  some  of  their  lost  ground. 

RESISTANCE  TO  PRICE- DECLINES 

Wheat,  in  particular,  reacted  sharply  on  October  15,  advancing 
101 2  cents  at  Chicago.  The  well-defined  movement  among 
farmers  to  hold  their  wheat,  culminating  in  the  fruitless  demand 
made  on  the  Government  at  Washington  that  aid  be  given 
them  in  holding  their  grain  or  in  marketing  it  abroad,  was  one 
element  in  this  strength.  The  sharp  falling  off  of  receipts  at 
primary  markets  was  another  one,  and  the  estimate  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  tin 
United  States  on  October  1,  1920,  totaled  only  608,000,(X)0 
bushels  as  against  747,000,000  on  October  1,  1919,  is  a  final 
argument  against  long-continued  weakness. 

In  cotton  the  decline  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  Local 
spot  quotations  receded  to  the  26-cent  level  at  the  beginning  of 
October  and  to  21  cents  on  October  16 — in  marked  contrast 
with  30  cents  thirty  days  before  and  40  cents  on  August  1.  In 
other  words,  a  decline  of  $95  a  bale  occurred  within  two  months 
and  a  half.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  occurred 
simultaneously  with  a  reported  deterioration  of  the  crop  not  yei 
picked— the  government  estimate  of  condition  having  been 
67.8  per  cent,  on  August  25  and  only  50.1  per  cent,  on  the  same 
date  in  September.  Weather  conditions  lately  have  been 
favorable;   boll-weevil  ravages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extensive 


in  South  Carolina,  The  government  estimate  of  production 
was  revised  downward  662,000  bales  in  October,  the  prospective 
yield  now  being  put  at  12,123.000  bales. 

LARGE  WORLD   SUPPLY  OF  WOOL 

In  wool  the  situation  is  complicated  by  numerous  economic 
factors— among  them  the  demoralized  exchanges  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  holdover  stocks  in  Great  Britain.  On  June  30. 
1920,  the  British  Government  owned  nearly  3,000.000  bales  of 
330  pounds  each — or  nearly  two  years'  requirements  for  the 
British  mills.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  528.000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  Australia  on  June  30,  1920,  and  that  the  new 
clip  will  amount  to  660,000.000  pounds  more.  The  uneasiness 
of  growers  is  easily  understandable,  therefore,  as  is  also  the 
hesitancy  of  manufacturers  throughout  the  world  until  the  trend 
of  values  becomes  more  definitely  known.  The  total  clip  of  the 
wool-growing  countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be  made 
this  month  is  put  at  1.500.000,000  pounds. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  on  August  1  about  700,000.000 
pounds — more  than  a  full  year's  normal  supply.  The  collapse 
of  wool  prices  has  doubtless  contributed  to  the  recession  in 
cotton  values,  since  high-priced  wool  stimulated  the  substitu- 
tion of  cotton.  Wool  is  nowr  down  40  per  cent,  below  peak 
prices  on  the  average,  altho  some  qualities  have  dropt  50  per  cent. 

Of  the  recent  general  declines.,  the  most  rapid  has  been  in 
breadstuffs  and  the  smallest  in  meat,  Many  manufactured 
products  have  weakened  in  sympathy.  Reductions  in  the  price 
of  motor-cars  have  caused  further  reaction  in  rubber,  which 
now  sells  at  less  than  half  its  former  price  this  year.  Ginghams, 
muslins,  and  textiles  generally  are  far  below  their  level  of  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

FAVORABLE  CROP  SITUATION 

Crop  yields  exceed  even  recent  estimates.  Corn,  with  3,216,- 
192,000  bushels,  and  tobacco,  with  1,478,788,000  pounds,  are 
conspicuous  in  the  list  of  late  crops  with  record-breaking  yields, 
exceeding  1919  yields  by  10  and  6.4  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Wheat,  as  compared  with  1919,  shows  a  drop  of  20  per  cent,, 
with  750,000.000  bushels.  Other  outstanding  items  are  oats, 
with  1,444,000.000  bushels,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.,  hay  -with 
105.000,000  tons— about  2,500,000  less  than  last  year— and  white 
potatoes  with  415,000.000  bushels,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
crops  based  on  October  1  prices,  this  year  and  last: 

1920  1919 

Wheat Sl.(',0r,.000,000  51,070,100,000 

Com 3,891 ,360,000  4.402.  INO.OOO 

Oats SSO.S40.000  S48.640.O00 

White  Potatoes 560,250,000  587,120  one 

Sweet  Potatoes 167,094,000  160,fi47,OO0 

Cotton 1,539,621,000  1,767,480,000 

Hay,  tame 1,763,420,000  1,895,014,000 

Haj ,  wild 237,640,000  277.440,000 

Total 810,645,225,000  1 1  -'.004,521.000 

There  is  here  shown  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  nearly 
$1,360,000,000,  or  11  per  cent.,  in  value  for  seven  crops,  altho 
the  aggregate  yield  is  greater  by  more  than  6  per  cent. 

October  ushered  in  a  broader  and  better  market  for  new 
security  issues,  demand  for  which  was  decidedly  poor  in 
August  and  September.  New  bonds,  notes,  and  equipment 
issues  are  being  floated  on  an  extensive  scale,  meeting  with  very 
favorable  response  from  investors.  Sears-Roebuck's  issue  of 
$50,000,000  notes  was  heavily  oversubscribed;  Swift  &  Co. 
issued  $40,000,000  in  notes;  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  $25.- 
000,000  in  bonds;  and  Solvay  iv.  Co.  (Belgium),  an  additional 
$10,000,000  in  bonds.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  (Penn- 
sylvania) $25,000, 000  bond  issue  was  another  successful 
llotalion. 

Besides   the  redemption   of  the  $500,000,000   Anglo-French 

loan,    mid-October   also    witnessed    large    interest    payments   on 

Liberty  bonds  and  heavy  redemptions  and  reissues  of  United 
states  certificates.  In  contrasl  with  the  prevailing  rat.'  of 
s  per  cent,  on  collateral  loans  and  commercial  paper,  the  new 
government  certificates  hear  ."• ;,  per  cent,  interest.  The  s  per 
cent,  rate  on  the  recent  Norwegian  and  French  loans,  however, 
shows  that  credit   conditions  ore  -'ill  exacting. 
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GREAT   WEALTH 


IN'  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ATTACK  upon  "preda- 
tory interests"  and  "malefactors  of  great  wealth"  you  find 
n>  vit  a  word  against  wealth  as  such.     lie  merely  denounced 
of  wealth.      To  him  it  was  no  sin  for  a  man  to  be 
rich— no  sin,  even,  for  a  man  to  be  monstrously,  astoundingly 
rich.     The  sin  came  in  when  the  man  employed  his  wealth  in 
damaging  or  oppressing  or  robbing  his  fellow  creatures.     Indeed, 
Pn  rident  Roosevell  could  have  read  without  alarm  certain  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing,  an  extreme  Socialist,  who  tells  us 
in  "Poverty  and  Riches")  that  "Americans  have  a  certain  abid- 
ing faith  in  riches.     They  praise  riches  in  their  homes,  extol  it  in 
their  schools,  how  to  it  in  the  community  life.     Nine  men  and 
women  out  of  every  ten  who  are  not  rich  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  being  rich  without  inquiring  seriously  into  the  causes 
or  the  effects  of  being  rich.      To-day  America  numbers  her  mil- 
lionaire by  the  thousands,  and  there  are  ahout  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  whose  incomes  exceed  a  million  dollars  a  year." 
Vet  the  effects  of  being  rich,  thinks  Dr.  Nearing,  are  inevi- 
hj   had.     In  another  passage  he  tells  us,  "The  rich  learn  to 
depend  <>n  othi  rs.     Saul  one  college  lad:  'Why  should  I  worry? 
Why  should!  work?     Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  me.    Father 
-  plenty  and  he  is  going  to  take  care  of  me.'     The  rich,  par- 
ilarly  in  the  second  generation,  are  not  called  upon  to  achieve 
iliing.     They  never  learn  success."     Meanwhile  (in  "Prin- 
ciple-  of   Bociology"),    Prof.    Edward   Alsworth   Ross,  of   the 
I'n  of  Wisconsin,  observes  that    when  men  grow    rich 

"foppish    standards    leach    out    through    society    and   corrupt 
Bound,   home-bred    not  ions  of   whal  is  fit,  or  decent,  or  worth 
while.     People  come  to  scorn  the  joys  at  their  elbow  and  pino 
luxuries  out  of  their  reach.     When  the  new-rich  force  their 
into   high   society,   the  spectacle  of  their  baronial  estates, 
princely  bouses,  liveried  lackeys,  and  Sybaritic  luxury  contami- 
nate-* even  hard-headi  d  persons  with  wealth-worship.    Peoplo 
fall  apart  into  as  many  exclusive  social  groups  as  there  are  styles 
of  living.      Yon  are  a   -nob  to  those  below  and  toady  to  those 
10  that  the  higher  arc  cankered  with  pride,  the  lower 
with 

for    "predatory    inn  rests"    and    "malefactors    of    great 

Itl  ."  Proft  isor  Ross  knows  them  all.     Grave  are  their  sins. 

•   B]    bribi  ry  the  wealthy  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  those 

i  bribe.     A  few  years  ago  American  multimillionaires 

m  New  York  (  re  paying  taxes  on  from  a  twentieth  up  to 

■  tenth  of  what  their  fortunes  proved  to  bo.     The  attorney  most 

ipicUOUS  in  the  formation  of  'trusts'  admits  that  by  a  present 

ndueed  tin  enl  official  to  let  him  write  in  the  figures 

on  which  the  numerous  combinal  ions  he  represented  paid  taxes." 
"the  rich   may    harass    the  Small   proprietor  until  he 

anthracite  coal-lands  in  eastern 

Ivania  were  forced  to  sell  to  the  big  coal  companies  be- 

mtrolling  the  coal-carrying  railroads  were 

able  to  levy  up<m  their  competitors  exorbitant  charges  for  car- 

•  ad  the  little  hold,  r-  lei  their  lands  go  for  a  pitiful 

rs  i  nabled  the  dominant 

Require  our  Eastern  oil-lands  at  a  fraction 
of  their 

Very   much    more  radical    than    professor   Ross,   Dr.   Nearing 

»nly  a  tic  ore  and  to  the 

munit;  a  thing  of  evfl  origin.    Says  be: 

ids  in  the  Dnifc  'I  ant  and  great 

Ith.      I'  and  rich.  bound  to  each  other  by  some 

•-holding  lie.    On  closer  examination,  it  appears  that  the 

heaven  of  the  rich  i-  found-  d  upon  this  hell  of  the  poor."     In 

other  word--,  the  ri'-h  are  rich  because  the  poor  are  poor,  and 

th<-  poor  are   poor  because  the  rich   are  rich.     And   when  you 

v  that,  exa  pi  for  ri'h  people  and  their  spending,  there  would 

for  poor  peoplei  a  Socialist  like 
Dr.  Nearing  will  quote  Ernest  Bilton's  satirical  lines* 


Now  Dives  daily  feasted  and  was  gorgeously  arrayed, 
Not  at  all  because  he  liked  it  but  because  'twas  good  for  trade. 
That  the  people  might  have  calico,  he  clothed  himself  in  silk, 
And  surfeited  himself  on  cream  that  they  might  get  the  milk; 
He  fed  five  hundred  servants  that  the  poor  might  not  lack  bread, 
And  had  his  vessels  made  of  gold  that  they  might  get  more  lead; 
And  e'en  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  deserving  poor 
He  did  no  useful  work  himself  that  they  might  do  the  more. 
You'll  think  this  very,  very  strange,  but  then,  of  course,  you  know, 
Twas  in  a  far-ofl  country,  and  a  long  while  ago. 

In  a  book  of  his  called  "Unto  This  Last,"  John  Ruskin  dealt 
with  this  question  less  jocosely  and  on  the  whole  more  convinc- 
ingly. "If  you  are  a  young  lady,"  said  Ruskin,  "and  employ  a 
certain  number  of  seamstresses  for  a  given  time  in  making  a 
given  number  of  dresses — say  seven — of  which  you  can  wear  one 
yourself  and  give  away  six  to  the  poor  girls  who  have  none,  you 
are  spending  your  money  unselfishly.  But  if  you  employ  the 
same  number  of  seamstresses  for  the  same  number  of  days  in 
making  four  or  five  or  six  beautiful  flounces  for  your  own  ball 
dress — flounces  which  will  clothe  no  one  but  yourself,  and  which 
you  will  yourself  bo  unable  to  wear  at  more  than  one  ball — you 
are  employing  your  money  selfishly.  Do  not  cheat  yourself  into 
thinking  that  all  the  finer}'  you  can  wear  is  so  much  put  into  tho 
hungry  mouths  of  those  beneath  you.  It  is  not  so.  Those  fine 
dresses  do  not  mean  that  so  much  has  been  put  into  their  mouths, 
but  that  so  much  has  been  taken  out  of  their  mouths.  As  long 
as  there  are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land  around  you,  so  long 
there  can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  splendor  of  dress  is  a 
crime.  In  due  time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people 
to  work  at,  it  may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels; 
but  so  long  as  there  are  any  wdio  have  no  blankets  for  their  beds 
and  no  rags  for  their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blanket-making  and 
tailoring  we  must  set  people  at  work  at — not  lace." 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  idealistic  view  of  the  case  and  one 
calling  for  more  conscience  than  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  exercise,  yet  the  glaring  contrast  between  great  wealth 
and  great  poverty  seems  to  most  onlookers  an  evidence  of  deep 
injustice.  Tho  Socialists  would  remedy  the  injustice-  by  abolish- 
ing the  conditions  that  make  tho  amassing  of  enormous  fortunes 
possible.  To  abolish  them,  they  would  do  away  with  the  cap- 
italistic system — destroy  it,  root  and  branch.  But,  while  the 
capitalistic  system  has  done  immense  harm,  are  we  to  conclude 
that,  therefore,  it  has  failed  to  do  immense  good?  In  his  excel- 
lent new  book,  "The  Case  for  Capitalism,"  Mr.  Hartley  Withers 
argues  that  "The  capitalist — the  man  who  owns  the  plant  and 
material  and  takes  the  risk  of  enterprise — does  not  rob  the 
wage-earner  of  'surplus  value'  created  by  the  latter,  because  the 
surplus  value  is  duo  to  the  existence  of  tho  plant,  and  js  shared 
by  the  wage-earner  through  tho  far  betlcr  standard  of  life  that 
the  equipment  of  industry  has  enabled  him  to  secure.  Without. 
the  plant  tho  laborer  could  only  supply  himself  with  a  bare 
subsistence,  if  that.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  plant  has  been 
made  or  put  where  it  is  wranted  by  the  manual  effort  of  wage- 
earners,  but  this  was  only  possible  because  the  wage-earners 
were  paid  to  do  so,  under  direction  supplied  by  capitalists — by 
capitalists  who  thereby,  instead  of  spending  their  incomo  on 
immediate  enjoyment,  invested  part  of  it,  always  with  more  or 
let.6  risk,  in  furnishing  industry  with  equipment  for  an  ever- 
expanding  output,  so  creating  surplus  value  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  wholo  nation  and  for  the  whole  economically 
civilized  world." 

Had  capitalism  been  as  bad  as  it  is  often  painted,  would  i* 
not  have  starved  the  poor  so  extensively  that  by  this  time 
there  would  be  very  few  of  them  left  alive?  As  Mr.  Witheri 
points  out,  the  period  during  which  capitalism  has  most  tre- 
mendously enriched  the  employer  has  been  likewiso  tho  period 
during  which  the  population  of  the  world  increased  at  a  rat« 
unheard  of  before  in  its  entire  history.  Moreover,  capitalism, 
not  less  ardently  than  Socialism,  hates  war.  As  Mr.  Withers 
tells  us:  "It  is  true  enough  that  militarism  could  not  bavo 
achieved  a  fraction  of  its  destructive  power  if  capitalism  had 
not  provided  the  machinery  and  weapons.  'What  d'ye  lack?' 
is  capitalism's  cry,  and  when  humanity  said,  'Weapons  for  kill- 
ing one  another,  and  see  that  they  kill  by  heaps,'  capitalism 

{Contfnucd  on  page  104) 
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IteUnivetsal  RawMaterial 

fir  STRENGTH 

uridi  LIGHT  WEIGHT 


A  FEW  USES 
OF  DIAMOND  FIBRB 

Gears  and  Pinions,  Pump  Valves, 
Bearings,  Electrical  Insulation:  Ma- 
chined Parts:  Wheels,  Bushings, 
Discs,  Handles,  etc.;  Warehouse 
Cars,  Barrels,  Trucks;  Buttons, 
Toyt,  Combs,  Waste  Baskets,  etc. 


Floating  on  silent  air,  yet  powerful  enough  to  lift  many  times 
its  own  weight  over  the  tree  tops — Nature  built  the  bird  for 
•strength  and  lightness.  Man  in  his  world  finds  the  same 
demands  for  light  weight  and  strength  answered  in  Diamond 
Fibre,  the  universal  raw  material.  <|  Lighter  than  aluminum, 
tougher  than  horn,  with  its  high  tensile,  compressive,  shear- 
ing  and  dielectric  strength ;  with  its  easy  machinability,  attract* 
ive  appearance  and  economy,  Diamond  Fibre  is  the  logical  raw 
material,  fj  There  is  a  place  in  your  manufacturing  problem 
where  Diamond  Fibre  may  improve  your  product  and  de- 
crease your  production  costs.  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let  us 
co-operate     Write  for  booklet  ' '  Diamond  Fibre  and  Its  Uses . ' ' 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co 

Bridgeport,  Penna. 

Near  Philadelphia 

In  Canada :  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

In  England :  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse  :  Chicago,  111. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 


Furnished  in  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  and 
machined  parts  of  every  description 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 
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CMTAIN    MARTY'S    GREAT   RACE 


THERE  WAS  NO  QUESTION  aboul  too  much  wind 
when  the  North  Atlantic  fishing-schooner  championship 
was  decided  in  the  open  sea  off  Nova  Scotia.  The 
schooners,  ow  <>u;  of  Gloucester  with  a  Yankee  captain  and 
crew,  the  other  chosen  from  the  swiftesl  boats  thai  gather  al  the 
Canadian  fishing  port  of  Lunenburg,  near  Halifax,  were 
_il«  that  ever  blew.  It  was  one  of  the  prime 
conditions  in  this  unusual  international  race,  thai  both  ships 
and  i  tusl  have  seen  actual  service  in  the  fishing  trade. 

The  boats  were  to  bi 
do  cockle-shell  nicer-. 
such  as  stirred  the 
amusemenl  of  i  be  coun- 
try last  summer  by 
declining  to  race  in  a 
twenty-five-mile    wind. 

for      tin 

^  ankei    craft,  the 

in  two  -' raighl 

•a  m-.  is  as 1 1 1 ;»  a  triumph 

aring     \im  rica, 

■   don  ii  commentators 

bas  often  come 
this  waj  .     For,  "as  all 

DOWD  Ka-t  know  B,"  -a;  - 

'..  '    ^  ork  Triburu  . 

as      the     races 

showed,  men  and  boal  - 

OUl    of    Halifax   ar.    abk 

Bailors,    and    an;     one 

lii-iii    ha-    ■ 

ii."  Nova 
olact  in 
ii.    win- 

.  i  ' 

»t.     Man;      Welch, 

■  a-Scol  i.-ni 

birth,  uti'l  Boston  claims 

"homt     town"  of   Capt.  Tom    MeManus,  the 

al  architecl  who  designed  both  boats. 

ral  East*  in  ii-      pa|'<  rs  senl  Bpecial  corn  spondents  up  t<> 

llihfa  thit   lac.    bj    fishermen  for  a  cup,  $5,000  in 

pn  ad  a  championship  which  marl;,  everybody  seems 

ell  worth  whilt    a-  thai   recontlj    won  by  the 

*1»-1  ir-r. - •    //<  off  Sandj    Hook.    James  B    Connolly,  one  of 

America's  writers  of  th<    >a.  was  aboard  1 1 1 « 

ehooner  in   both  race-.    He  makes   a  rattling  Bea- 

reporl        Beginning  with  the  jockeying  thai   pre- 

n  the  New  York 

It  ■■'  <il.  anrl  then  a  tacking  bach 

!  forth  while  Capt.  Mart;.    Welch   studied  the  local  eondi- 

i."    Harbo  bould run  down  to  the  starting 

line    The  !>■  came ou1  and  backed  and  filled  and  backed 

81  •   go1  a  good  tooting  from 
many  shore  whistli  oodinbj  thecitj  Bide,  bul 

coal-dump  who  uever  forgol 

i<-  near  him  he  :■■■> ■■>   d    a  ■■■  histle. 

Our  feQowi  had  been  doing  tl        bes1  to  ham  all  they  could 

of  tide  and  wind  slants  aloni  made  port, 

Wed  at  information  we  could  gel  and 

re  thankful.  aing  thai  the  flood- 

•iih  -tint?  time  would  ool  1«    strong,  and  \  i    gaged  our- 

lingrl      allowinf  jd  b<   sufflcv  n1 


the  starting  sun.     W 


e  missed 


bv 


II.   (   II  \MI'lo\sill|>  o|    THE    NoKTIf   ATLANTIC. 


Blow    high,  blow   low,  these  Yank  and  "Bluenose"  Qshing-schooners,  reprosenta- 

tivea  of  the  Bwiftest  ■real  boats"  that  sail  the  seas  to-day,  ran  olf  their  series  of 

for  a  cup  and  s.vooo  prize  money.    The  Oanadlan  schooner  Is  shown  leading 

5  .ni,.,   boat  across  the  starting  line,  but  the  positions  were  reversed  look'  before 

the  finish  line  was  reached.     Two  straight  wins  for  the  Esperanto,  of  Gloucester, 

;-'i\i    the   I  iiiod  Stales  another  international  Championship. 


time  to  take  us  across  with 
full  minute. 

The  Delawana  did  better.  Across  the  line  she  went  as  if  the 
gun  were  bul  waiting  for  her,  and  so  we  started  the  rare  thai 
minute  to  the  bad,  which  did  not  discourage  us  in  the  least.  We 
had  been  watching  and  studying  the  Delawana  during  the 
half-hour  or  so  she  had  been  maneuvering  inside  the  starting- 
line,  and  il  was  our  belief  that  when  the  race  was  on  the  Esper- 
anto had  a  way  of  making  up  that  minute. 

Dead  astern  and  a  full  200  yards  behind,  we  Weill  after  out- 
rival   when    we   crossed.      The  course   for  several    miles   was    lo 

run  alone-  |>v  the  west 
highland.  Deep-water 
runs  jam  up  to  the  rocks 
I  here,  something  we 
needed  no  chart  to  toll 
us  after  our  trial  spin 
of  yesterday.  We  were 
nearest  the  rocks  on 
that  first  run  off,  and 
lo  us,  or  so  it  seemed. 
the  squalls  which  inevi- 
tably come  off  highland 
to  windward  were  doing 
the  other  fellow  the 
most  good.  Whether 
they  were  or  not  the 
Esperanto  was  not 
worrying,  because  there 
was  no  doubt  after  the 
first  live  minutes  thai 
she  could  hold  the  other 
lady. 

It  was  to  be  a  reach 
of  thirteen  miles  to  the 
fust  buoy.  The  wind 
at  the  start  was  per- 
haps twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  so  no  great 
going  was  showing.  We 
were  both  making  per- 
haps nine  knots  for  the 
first:  twenty  minutes. 
Then  we  began  to  get 
a  lit  tie  more  of  it,  and 
after  we  got  by  a  head- 
land which  we  had  to  pass  with  not  much  to  spare-  we  being 
between  the  Lunenburger  and  the  rocks  all  the  lime  -the  wind 
came  with  more  teeth  in  it,  and  when  it  did  the  Gloucester  lady 
began  to  --how   her  finality . 

We  tried  for  the  windward  position  from  the  first,  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  from  the  start,  .-till  holding  the  windward  berth, 
we  were  nliii  ast  of  the  Delawana. 

Little  signs  before  this  had  led  us  to  expect  that  happening, 
and  while  we  were  pleased,  with  the  crew  under  the  windward 
rail  joking  like  young  boys, we  were  not  saying  too  much.  It 
was  not  until  we  had  com  red  eight  miles  of  the  course  and  wo 
had  her  tucked  under  our  lee  quarter  that  the  men  began  to 
ease  off  and  talk. 

The  wind  was  then  blowing  about  twenty  niles  an  hour,  and 
the  more  wind  the    more  fun.     The  Lunenburgcrs  had  said  last 
uighl   when  their  fellows  and  ours  got  together,  as  they  did  at 
two  or  three  informal  meetings  ashore: 
"The  more  wind  the  more  fun." 

"  Plentj  wind— thai  will  suit  us,  too,"  our  men  had  replied. 
So  everybody  Bhould  have  been  at  hast  feeling  pleased  when 
the  Bqualls  began  to  whip  white  across  the  water  and  come 
whistling  aboard.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  say,  is  a  long 
waj  short  of  a  gale,  hut  with  topsails  and  balloon  and  stay- 
sails some  lively  action  is  to  fie  got  out  of  it.  We  had  been 
down  to  our  scuppers  amidships  almost  from  the  start,  but  now 
the  -water  was  coming  in  through  our  scupper  on  the  after 
quarter.  When  the  good  squalls  hit  as  we  wire  going  down  to 
our  rail  almost,  and  our  men  had  lo  get  talking  then. 

"Oh.  you  angel  Bqualls;    come  on,  you  angel  squalls!"  they 
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Befi 


ore  your 
Battery  Fails 

ONE  day  last  week  you  noticed  that  your 
electric  starter  would  barely  turn  over 
your  engine.  Later,  the  battery  service  man 
said  the  battery  was  almost  ruined.  Why? 
Just  because  you'd  neglected  to  add  water 
to  the  cells  to  make  up  for  evaporation  and 
"gassing"  on  a  couple  of  long  daylight 
drives. 

Now  if  you  had  had  on  your  instrument 
panel  a  Batometer  with  its  leads  reaching 
down  to  "tell-tale"  electrodes  in  the  cells  of 
the  battery,  you  would  have  known  what 
your  faithful  little  servant  needed  to  keep 
it  alive.  Twenty-four  hours  before  any 
damage  can  be  done — before  the  water  gets 
below  the  tops  of  the  plates,  or  the  battery 
becomes  discharged — the  Batometer  needle 
says,  "Low  Water."  So  just  remember — 
the  day  the  Batometer  says  "Low,"  drive 
to  your  service  station. 

Equipping  your  car  with  a  Batometer  is 
a  simple  matter.  The  meter  includes  a 
charge-and-discharge  ammeter;  so  you 
can  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  regular  am- 
meter on  your  panel.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
battery  man— the  price  is  #12.50  for  the 
meter  and  two  electrodes. 


Made  by  Hempy-Coopcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Batometer  is  guaranteed  by  the  well-known  "Fairbanks  O.K." 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

THE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES— NEW  YORK 
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FAIRBANKS 

Company 


Fairbanks  Scales-  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  -  Valves  -  Engines  and  Pumps, 
Transmission,  Mill,  Mine  and  Railway  Supplies  -  Automobile  Repair  Equip- 
ment -  Lincoln  Electric  Motors  -  Machine  Tools  -  Steel  Factory  Equipment. 
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was  to  the  music  of  the  angel  squalls  that  we 

ahead.     With  every  squall  slu    seemed    to  go  on 

mother   forward   leap.      "Come  on,  you  girl;    come  on, 

-how    yourself ln    and   slain   on   the  hard   deck 

I  go  e      i    fisherman's  bare  hand. 

in  the  reach,  boys;   get  ready  now  and  show 
r  runninf 

Ikid   and   failed   not   to   take  notice   of   the  great 
on  the  bluffs  to  the  westward. 
"Thej  certainly  had  it  right  when  they  Baid  these  high  spots 
great  places  to  see  this  race  from."  said  one.     "Yes,  hut 
■Xther  we   leave   those   highland   places   the  more   1  notice 
-ockini;  it  to  the  Delawana"  said  another. 
9    il  w .i-  we  reached  out  to  more  open  water — beautiful  blue 
<r  with  a  kick  of  life  in  it      ami  above  was  the  sky  all  clear, 
:uid  the   wind    was    kindling    to 
blood    as   on    to    that    first 

k  we  went.     It  was  great 

ing,  the  two  v.  ssels  almost 

side  bj  side  for  those  first  few 

miles,  and  then  the  Esperanto 

Iking  out    in   front    like   the 

lj   she  was. 

The  was  standing 

up.  a    tint     stiff  \  I  BSel,  hut    -In 

-n't    bounding  to  it    as  we 
\\  i  legged  twelve  knots 

.ill  ..f   that    last    half  to  the 

tir-t  buoy, and  what  -he  would 
do  it  ever  she  got  w  ind  enough 

to  get    that   lee  rail    under  and 

p  it   tlur.     "maybe  let  it 

jump  out."      Then    wen    some 

•slid    u n<>\\     and    again 

i  1 1    t  ha  I. 

The  white  stuff  was  whisk- 
ing    whishing  pasl  our  quar- 

and  more  w hii.  -tuff  com- 
ing in  line  waterfalls  over  our 

boat .  hut  invt  r  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  enw  was  there  a 
drier  veKsel.  Hut  for  all  her 
dryness  ('apt.  John  Mathison, 

mati  .  was  passing  t  he  word 

for  those  who  had  qoI  done 
dread}  to  get  into  their 
oilclot  I 

"  Mut  only  two  or  three  at  a 
I iuie,  mind,  in  case  there'll  be 

luddeo 

One  cam.-  hack  with  a  wonl 
of  our  eixik. 

real    man.  that   codger. 
Mo    -•  '    table,  bl  while   the  race  is  on,  hut  roast  heef,  coot 

■  lid  hard  pies,  be's  making     no  chance  for  the  quiver  pies 
til.  ops  her  diving    againsl    whenever  we'll   he  through 

the  race,  and  corn-mi  al  be's  dusting  all  over  the  fo'o'sle  floor  so 
-tide  from  under  u-  when  down  the  hatch  in  our 
rubber  •  come  abouncing." 

beerful  crew,  jumping  to  every  order  and  all 
hing  out  for  wl  would  help  the  vessel 

I  gripping  th>   wheel,  which  he  never  let  go  of — not  even 

trough  all  the  race,  was  ( "apt.  Marly  Welch. 

\\  •  ,  and  then  it  was:  "Down  with  your  stay- 

body    on     main     sheet  —  hard-a-lee!      Let     her    come! 

Draw  away  your  jumbol"  coming  like 

from  the  Bkipper  at    the  wheel. 
And   then   it  ip  with  staysail  and  we  were  fair  away  on 

»nd  leg  with  forty  advio  -.  admonitions,  and  orders  from 
in  i»  ion    and  after  and  in  between. 

Wt  >\(  a  mil'  the  wind  on  the  second  leg  when  the 

h-  tided    'v    buoj   behind   as.     With    sheets   off  it 

'  li  bl  r. 

I   on   that   windward  leg,  making 
sfled  to  let  it  jump  around,  so  thai 

•■  .'   'it   it,  hut   it    spoiled  our  chance      that 

-  beating  'he  time  which  the  Delawana 

mad  'i  -he  ci  down  bere  over  this 

•  a  few  tgo. 

It  v  i  did  the  big  damage 

re  in  the  open  water  then   yasmore 
te-topped  swells  rolling  in.     Our  lady  with  her 

•:  bon    took  them  nicely,  but   the  other  one,  with  thai  convex- 

I  Low  which  I  -pok<-  of  af'er  a  look  at  her  la-t  night,  wotdd 

,   them.      And   eery  "ham"   checked   her. 

\S  •  d  two  miles  on   that  windward  drive;    • 

tho  uii  ell  up  on  it  we  did  not  know  just  where  to  look 


A    SAILOR    OK  THE    "CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS"  KIND. 

Marty   Welch,   wlio  drove  the  swift  Gloucester  schooner  Esperanto 
to  victory  over  ihe  best  of  her  Canadian  rivals,  got  his  training 

in   the  waa  about    the   Grand   Hanks,  made  famous  by  Kipling  and 
many  oilier  writers.      He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 


for  it.  And  we  might  have  done  better,  hut  we  had  a  few  queer 
slants  of  wind  coming  off  the  highlands  as  we  neared  the  eastern 
shore  again  and  so  we  played  it  safe  by  tacking  every  time  tho 
Delawana   tacked. 

Throughout  all  the  race  our  fellows  were  not  cheering  much, 
alt  ho  they  were  always  cheerful,  but  when  we  at  last  rounded 
that  inshore  buoy  and  drew  away  for  home  we  gave  the  Esperanto 
a  fine  cheer.  By  this  time  we  thought  she  at  least  deserved  one 
cheer. 

She  had  beaten  her  rival  at  every  turn— reaching,  running, 
and  close  by  the  wind.  Who  could  ask  more  of  a  vessel  than 
that'.'  And  so  we  cheered  her.  It  was  beautiful  going  for  that 
last  six  and  one-half  miles  home.  Easy?  If  we  were  not  look- 
ing over  her  side  and  watching  the  water  slide  past  her  scuppers 
we  would  not  know  she  was  sailing  at  all.     The  cook  came  up  to 

say  he  thought  she  was  hove-to. 
They  all  tell  us  to-night  that 
she  made  a  pretty  picture  as 
she  came  swinging  along  for 
the  harbor  breakwater,  which 
was  the  finish  as  well  as  the 
starting-line.  And  all  along 
the  shore  the  people  were 
jammed,  even  more  thickly 
than  they  were  in  the  morning 
when  we  had  passed  out.  And 
along  that  last  run  we  got.  a 
great  greeting.  To  both  quar- 
ters they  gave  us  whistles  as 
we  passed  and  to  both  bows  as 
we  came  up  on  them. 

N earing  the  city  it  was  one 
mass  of  people.  They  were 
packed  so  closely  in  together 
on  the  breakwater  that  we 
were  wondering  why  they  did 
not  push  each  other  overboard. 
To  one  final  roll  of  steam- 
whistles  we  crossed  the  line 
with  the  Delawana  three  miles 
astern,  and  from  the  break- 
water, taking  in  one  sail  after 
the  other  in  good,  smart  Ameri- 
can fisherman  fashion,  we  ran 
up  to  our  dock.  And  there  a 
towboat  shoved  us  into  our 
slip. 

Then  and  not  till  then  did 
Marty  Welch,  happy  and  tired 
and  smiling,  give  up  the  wheel. 
And  then  that  capable  cook  of 
ours  stuck  his  head  up  out  of  the 
fo'c'sle  hatch  and  rang  the  bell, 
and  we  had  that  coot  stew  for  supper.  Pouring  great  ladles  of 
it  into  them,  our  gang  gave  loose  to  their  tongues. 

They  were  sorry  for  the  Delawana  being  beaten  so  much,  but. 
man  alive!  hadn't  the  Esperanto  showed  herself  the  grand,  all- 
around  vessel? 

The  second  race,  on  the  following  Monday,  was  given  addi- 
tional zest  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  schooner  led  throughout 
most  of  the  course.  However,  the  wind  freshened  toward  the 
end,  and  the  Gloucester  schooner  came  from  behind,  to  win  by 
7  minutes  15  seconds,  official  time.  As  Mr.  Connolly  tells  the 
story: 

It  was  a  great  race  Capt.  Marty  Welch  and  the  Esperanto 
sailed  to-day.  For  more  than  thirty  of  the  fifty  miles  of  sailing 
the  Nova  Scotia  vessel  clearly  led  us.  Then  the  great  (lorton 
vessel  began  to  come  into  her  own.  At  one  time,  rather  than 
lose  distance,  Marty  all  but  let  her  go  into  the  surf  and  onto  the 
ledges  off  Devil's  Island,  but  she  came  safely  away. 

It  was  not  till  after  that  happening  that  our  vessel  sheeted 
away  on  even  terms.  Our  great  little  skipper  ran  his  vessel 
practically  side  by  side  with  the  Delawana  almost  to  the  last 
turning  buoy,  and  from  there  drove  her  through  a  smother  of 
wind  and  a  drive  of  rain  to  the  finish  line. 

All  hands  were  down  aboard  the  vessel  and  turned  in  early 
last  night.  They  all  wanted  to  make  this  the  final  race.  The 
cook  had  us  out  before  daylight  for  breakfast.  We  had  hope  of  a 
strong  breeze  then,  so  much  so  that  when  Russell  Smith  called 
for  a  fire  in  the  cabin  Tom  Denham  said  it  would  be  a  mistake; 
"supposin'  we  capsize,  the  stove  and  the  vessel  ketch  afire, 
where'll   our  race  lie?" 

All  hands  were  in  great  spirits.  Roy  Patton,  the  Hercules  of 
the  crew,   woke  up  feeling  so  good    that   he  came  to  hrcakfa-t 
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The  Greatest  Small  Car 
Tire  Value — And  Why 

'T^HE  Fisk  Clincher  Cord  offers  the  greatest 
■*"  tire  value  on  the  market  for  the  small  car 
owner. 

To  make  a  good  straight-side  Cord  tire  and 
an  equally  satisfactory  clincher  cord  is  a  suc- 
cess seldom  achieved.  The  bead  on  the  Fisk 
Clincher  Cord  is  different  from  any  other  bead 
made.  It  nts  the  clincher  rim  properly  and 
gives  to  this  tire  every  advantage  that  the  big 
Cord  straight-side  tire  provides. 

There  is  no  mileage,  no  resiliency,  no  satis- 
faction to  compare  with  the  small  cord  tire 
when  it  fits  the  rim,  and  the  Fisk  Clincher 
Cord  does  fit. 

Next  time— BUY  FISK 

Sold  only  by  Dealers 
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Time  to  Re-tlroT 

i  Buy    Fliki 
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■  ing.  "I  am  going  to  bother  with  no  small  ropes;  nothing  but 
-  will  I  haul  on  from  now  on." 

on  deck,  took  a  look  at  the  sky,  and  shook 
"The  Delaioana's  crow  are  praying  for  wind. 
Without  i  too  much  luck  to  a  vi  ssel  we're  goin'  to 

race,  I  ho:  their  prayer.     But  1  think  myself  it'll  be 

build  the  cabin  fire." 
.ill  thin  vapor  and  the  lightest  of  airs  as  we  made  our 
to  the  starting-line.     We  were  out   before  the  Dela- 
wana and  we  studied  her  with  great  interest  when  they  same 
alone.     They  said  they  had  carried  too  much  ballast  in  that  first 
1  they  would  n.  ©led  again.     So  last  night  a  gang  of 

longshoremen  took  sixty  tons  out  o(  her. 

S    :y."  -aid  Marty  Welch,  after  a  squint  at  the  green  under- 
bowing  above  water  on  her.      "  Looks  more  like  a  hundred 
to  me.     Let  this  wind  stay  lighl  and  she'll  maybe  worry  us,  those 
fiat- floored  fellows  being  great  fellows  to  run." 

was  standing  a  full  foot   higher  out  of  water  than  when 
•   Saturday,  and  the  wind  being;  light  and  the  water 
romiseof  staying  so  for  the  day,  we  did  not 
like  her  looks,  for  tl  onto  is  a  rough-water  lady,  and  she  was 

now  sailing  line  with  the  same  gear  and  ballast  that  she 

would  have  taken    to  the   fishing  banks  and  hope  to  ride  the 
ale  that  ever  blew. 
Marty  Welch  took  more  precautions  running;  to  the  starting- 
line  to-day.     Saturday  he  did  no1  have  it  quite  right  about  the 
b  of  the  flood-tide,  and  so  was  beaten  across.     To-day  he 
luul  it  right,  and  90  making  the  proper  allowances  he  brought  her 
oss  in  the  lead.     Take  these  Gloucester  skippers  who  have 
tiling  their  vessels  in  and  out  among  a  close-packed  fleet 
BT8  whin  they  an    all  after  mackerel,  and  who  have  also 
years  of  practise  at   picking  up  men  in  dories  when  a  false 
aeans  good  men  capsized  and  perhaps  drowned,  they  get 
so  after  a  while  that  they  know  what  to  do  with  a  vessel  in  close 
quarters,     This  fiddling  around  a  starting-line  to  beal  another 
man  across   by  a   few   seconds  may   not    appeal   to  them — they 
ch  other  out  in  long,  hard  drives — but  once  they 
idea  don't  worry  about  their  not  being  able  to  do  a  good 
job  at  it. 

Marty  Welch  i-  a  superb  helmsman  as  well  as  a  great  judge 
across  water.      To-day  he  went  across  the  line  in  the 
lead.  and.  Baying  that.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Lunenburg  Captain 
Himmelman  is  a  real  Bailing  master,  too.      He  sailed  a  great  race 
'..  '1  a  greal  race  to-day,  and  he  began  sailing 
that  greal  race  when  he  climbed  up  on  our  weather  quarter  and 
within   live  ininuh  a  after  the  starting-gun  cracked 
out.     The  wind  was  lighl  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  tide  was  run- 
ning .  all  of  which  meant  that  the  Delawana,  lightened 
up  i               a-  with  half  her  ballasl  K<>"e,  hud  a  day  made  to  order 
for  i  ■  r.      1',.    ,■!•  -  that,  in  the  first  few   miles  the  set  of  the  tide 
Iped  her,      It  took  less  hold  of  her  hull,  made 
th<  loss  of  ballasl  to-day. 

:i-  nothing  to  tin  first  turning  but  the  Delawana.     She 
minutes  in  six  mile-  of  that  light  going.      On  the  next 

ome thing  to  an  automatic  buoy,  we  gained 
perl 

We  ran   wh  I    for  a  good   part  of  that  leg,  being  helped 

mnc  :  ill.-'  d  staj  -ail. 

mdalize  a  staysail,  old  Tom  Smith 

•.'1   we  BlUSl    have  used  the  best    way,   because, 
the    light     wind    and    -mooth    -ea,    we    gained    about    two 

mii.  >lid    not    actually    out-ail   the    Delawana   by   two 

',   for    -ome   reason    we  could    not 

ran  a  w  ide  COUTSe  tot  hat  BeCOnd  buoy.      We  followed 

"ii    that  COUTSe,    not    knowing   every 

.rbor  and  im  rv  freak  ol'jw  ind  which  might 

■  .  and   know  ing  that    the  other 

probably  did  l.i.ov.  th<  m  and  must  hav<  -ome  good  reason 
II 
L  .  rem<  mber,  with  the  land  hid  by  fog.     Not 

iring  the   r.  'he  -mil.      Hut    as  our 

i  I  h<  course,  the  auto- 
ma'  ild  be.  and  when  at   la-t    he  could   Bee  it   clearly, 
»r  it.  am  in  on  t hat  account.     Our 
third   h                                                             :   of  the   nine   miles  of  it. 
wind  v.  .-,     the  Esper- 

-.r  with  a  good  high  white  collar  atop 
of  it  but  it  was  a  little  better.  The  wind  increa  i  'I  -ome, 
brii  .'.  hich  meant  that 

our  able  ve-  [nearer  to  h<  r  sailing  lii 

like  to  lie  down  on  thi  .  but  the 

!-  r«  al!  r  rail  jumping 

Id  .  with  her  rail  bi  he  showed 

it  !i  the  v«  rj  lir  t  puff  from 

;•  '  ki  d  up. 

■  1)'  r  good    we  could 
' i  But   1  here    v. a-  not   >  uough 


of  it  to  send  her  by — nojt  on  this  leg.  We  did  walk  up  on  her 
weather  quarter.  Pour  times  we  so  walked  up,  but  we  never 
could  quite  pass  her.  We  sailed  all  that  leg  carefully.  In  Sat- 
urday's race  for  distance  we  had  got  on  to  some  now  wrinkles 
about  the  vessel's  trim,  and  the  men  to-day  were  placed  around 
dick  so  as  to  best  keep  her  in  that  trim.  One  man  was  doing 
too  much  walking  around  the  deck,  whereat  John  Mathison,  our 
mate,  said:  "Never  mind  any  more  walking  there,  boy.  Let 
the  vessel  do  the  walking." 

It  was  pretty  sailing  with  those  two  big  schooners  rolling 
through  it,  and  for  four  miles  of  it  we  not  more  than  three 
lengths  apart.  The  fourth  leg,  as  was  hoped,  would  be  a  beat 
of  over  eleven  miles,  and  it  was  a  beat,  because  the  Esperanto' ,s- 
great  point  is  going  to  windward.  Wc  hoped  that  even  if  the 
wind  did  not  freshen  we  might  pass  her.  It  began  as  if  it  would 
be  a  beat.  We  crept  up,  but  whenever  we  hoped  to  get  by 
the  Delawana  she  would  luff.  We  did  not  have  enough  to  cross 
her  bows.     Three  times  we  tried  it  and  had  to  give  it  up. 

Then  we  tried  the  other  thing — sailing  through  her  lee.  One 
of  those  times  some  of  us  figured  that  we  could  have  worked 
across  her  bow,  but  it  was  Marty's  judgment  that  we  could 
not  do  it,  and  so  we  did  not  try  it.  Later  the  Delawana  got  a 
bit  of  wind  and  shot  up  to  our  weather  and  then  followed  the 
incident  which  came  near  ending  tho  race  without  us  ever 
crossing  the  judges'  and  finish  line. 

There  is  a  rocky  little  isle  which  we  had  to  pass — Devil's  Isle 
— with  a  lighthouse  on  it,  and  out  from  the  lighthouse  runs  a 
ledge  of  rock,  over  which  the  surf  breaks  whenever  there  is  a 
swell  at  all  on  the  sea.  At  this  spot  the  sea  has  a  sweep  in  from 
the  open  ocean  and  that  brought  on  a  little  swell  to-day  and 
the  surf  was  breaking  good  and  white  over  it  as  we  came  along. 
It  was  under  our  lee,  this  rocky  isle,  when  the  Delawana  started 
again  to  luff  us  out. 

Our  skipper  was  growing  tired  of  the  luffing,  so  now,  ledge  or 
no  ledge  and  the  white  surf  thrown  in,  he  was  not  going  to  be 
bluffed  off  his  course.  Both  vessels  at  this  time  were  miles  off 
the  course,  even  tho  the  wind  before  this  had  hauled  so  they 
could  have  made  almost  the  next  buoy,  which  would  be  the 
last  before  the  drive  home.  The  rocky  isle  was  right  under  our 
lee  when  the  Delawana  began  her  last  piece  of  luffing  tactics. 
It  was  all  right,  Ben  Stanley  stopt  to  say,  "Why  not?  In  his 
place  I'd  put  this  one  up  on  the  medder,  if  1  could  get  away 
with  it."     Our  gang  were  not  kicking.  - 

There  is  a  racing  rule  which  says  one  vessel  can  not  crowd 
another  vessel  onto  the  rocks,  but  Gloucester  fishermen  don't 
spend  their  time  conning  racing  rules,  and  it  is  a  poor  way  to 
win  a  race — to  claim  that  the  other  fellow  violated  some  fancy 
yacht-racing  law. 

The  Delawana  continued  her  luffing  and  our  vessel  began  to 
fall  in  toward  the  rocks.  At  this  time  we  were  logging  about 
seven  miles  an  hour  speed — enough  to  send  us  up  good  and 
hard  if  we  did  strike  the  rocks.  We  were  on  the  starboard  tack, 
which  the  yachting  sharks  aboard  said  gave  us  clear  right  of 
way  if  we  wanted  to  swing  off,  but  Marty  did  not  want  to 
swing  off. 

The  Delawana  crowded  us  yet  more.     The  Halifax  pilot-  aboard 
had  already  spoken  of  the  danger,  and  Marty  at  tho  wheel  had 
nodded    that    he    heard    him.     As    the    Delawana   continued    to 
crowd  us  the  pilot   spoke  again. 
"I  hear  you."  said  Marty. 

The  Drlii  a  a  mi  kept  crowding.  Now  the  Esperanto  ordinarily 
draws  half  a  foot  of  water  more  than  the  Delawana.  She  is 
wider,  but  we  had  the  depth,  and  in  to-day's  race  we  were  an- 
other half  foot  deeper  because  of  her  having  so  much  ballast 
out.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  the  Delawana  that,  we  would 
strike  where  she  could  safely  sail. 

Now  she  crowded  us  yet  more,  and  the  pilot  said :  "Captain, 
you  have  now  less  than  a  foot  of  water  under  your  keel,"  just 
as  Mickey  Hall,  who  has  been  our  great  little  masthead  man  in 
these  races,  called  down  from  aloft  that  he  could  see  the  kelp 
on  bottom. 

Surf  was  breaking  over  a  point  of  rocks  ahead  of  us  and  we 
were  within  four  lengths  of  the  breaking  surf,  and  the  rocks 
under  our  lee  were  less  than  two  lengths  from  our  side.  Russell 
Smith,  of  the  Gorton  Pew  Company,  was  standing  near  the 
skipper. 

Martv  looked  to  Russell  and  said,  "You  represent  the  owners, 
Russell." 

"To  hell  with  the  owners,"  said  Russell,  and  Marty  held  her 
to  it,  and  -  the  Delawana  swung  off.  We  Were  so  close  to- 
gether at  that  lime  that  our  main  boom  hung  over  the  Dela- 
wana'n  quarter-rail  as  she  went   off  on  her  heel. 

We  swept  safely  by  the  surf-ridden  ledge,  and  that  settled 
the  race.  Qp  to  that  time  we  had  doubts  of  winning.  Clear 
of  the  ledge  Marty  said:  "No  more  luffing — I  think  I  can  lay 
her  -traight   for  the  buoy."     And  he  so  laid  her.     And  side  by 
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'VERSHARP  saves  writing  costs — 
saves  every  penny  possible  by  minimizing 
waste  of  materials  and  motions — saves  lead 
by  enabling  the  use  of  every  atom — saves 
paper  by  writing  neatly  and  legibly  — saves 
time  by  writing  continuously  and  smooth- 
ly.   One  filling  of  lead  lasts  for  months , 
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The  rug  vn : 
pattern  .'. 


never  had  such  an  easy  cleaning 
day!  This  Congoleum  Rug  makes  the 
biggest  difference!  A  light  mopping  is 
every  bit  of  cleaning  it  needs — and  to  think  of 
how  I  used  to  heal  those  old  fabric  rugs — 
dust-catchers  they  were!  I'tn  so  glad  we 
didn't  get  an  expensive  woven  rug!" 

<  Art-Rugs  appeal  particularly  to  the 

who  has  defin  9  on  the  subject  of  artistic 

and  economical  furnishing.      The  designs  arc  in 

■  1    that    each    floor    in    the 
hou  uitably  covered  with  one  of  the  splendid 

ndously  durable  and  their  firm,  water- 
ilutely    sanitary.       And 


another  thing — Congoleum  Rugs  lie  smooth  and  even, 
without  curling  up  at  the  edges. 

Congoleum  Art-Rugs  can  be  had  in  patterns  for 
every  room  and  in  a  variety  of  popular  sizes.  The  two 
small  sizes  are  made  in  special  patterns  and  are  so 
convenient  for  those  places  where  there  is  excessive 
wear.      And  think  how  inexpensive  they  are. 

3  x  4>2  feet  $2.40  7H>  x     9       feet  $11.85 

3x6       feet     3.20  9       x  10^  feet     16.60 

6x9      feet    9.75  9      x  12      feet     19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  /■<  higher  than  those  Quoted;  in 
Camilla  /»iccs  avcrage25'~<  higher.  All  prices  subject  tochangewithoutnotice. 

Beautiful  Run  Color  Chart  Free 

Don't   fail    to    write    us   for   this    rug  chart  that  shows  the  full 

line  in  actual  colors.      Our  Decorative  Service  Department  will 

ly    help   you   in   selecting  the  correct  pattern  for  any  room. 
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side  we  ran  the  next  three  miles  (or  whatever  it  was)  to  the 
last  turning  buoy. 

There  was  another  pretty  race  with  the  wind  increasing;  the 
Delowana,  by  reason  of  her  lighter  draft,  held  her  own.  Almost 
held  her  own.  She  was  still  to  weather  of  us,  but  we  were  footing 
faster  as  the  wind  made.  It  came  to  our  scuppers  again  and 
we  drew  out  from  under  her.  It  became  a  battle  now  to  see 
who  could  turn  that  last  buoy  first.  Men  on  the  destroyer  said 
that  we  looked  like  one  boat,  so  close  were  we,  as  we  neared 
the  buoy. 

Whoever  turned  the  buoy  first  would  have  the  weather  gage, 
and  the  weather  gage  would  be  of  great  help.  All  the  superior 
knowledge  they  might  have  of  slants  of  wind  off  the  high  shore 
would  not  avail  them  when  we  could  make  a  tack  for  tack  with 
them,  for  the  Gloucester  lady  was  at  her  prettiest  going  to 
windward. 

We  turned  the  buoy  first,  the  Delawana's  bowsprit  as  we 
turned  being  almost  over  our  taffrail.  We  of  the  crew  were 
by  this  time  working  like  men  in  a  battle. 

"All  hands  to  the  main  sheet!"  said  Marty,  and  twenty- two 
men  stood  by  to  pull  the  long  sheet  in.  As  she  came  about  we 
grabbed  it  and  drove  the  length  of  the  deck  forward  on  the 
dead  run.  Again  we  did  that.  And  again.  By  then  we  could 
take  it  in  hand  over  hand. 

"Drive  her!  Drive  her!"  was  about  all  we  could  hear  along 
the  deck.  We  must  have  beat  the  Delawana's  crew  a  full 
minute  in  getting  in  the  main  sheet. 

The  wind  was  coming  fine  now  and  there  was  a  drive  of  rain. 
We  tucked  under  the  weather-rail  and  with  a  driving  rain 
beating  on  the  back  of  our  necks.  And  we  let  it  beat.  We  had 
been  sitting  on  the  wet  deck  all  day  and  a  little  more  wetness 
was  not  going  to  hurt  us.  And  from  the  rocky  western  shore 
to  the  rocky  eastern  shore  Marty  drove  the  vessel.  Jam  up 
to  the  rocks  he  sent  her,  and  as  the  sea  swished  through  our 
scuppers  the  crew  slapped  their  hands  to  the  deck  and  said, 
"Attaboy,"  partly  to  Marty  and  partly  to  the  vessel. 

"A  full  now — a  good  full — Marty — she  loves  a  full!"  roared 
Roy  Patton.     The  lower  she  rolled  the  more  loudly  he  roared  it. 

We  knew  we  must  have  been  a  fine  sight  then.  The  cheering 
crowds  on  the  steamers  and  tugs  we  passed  told  us  that  if  we 
did  not  know  it  ourselves.  Everybody  in  Halifax  said  that  the 
Esperanto  as  she  finished  at  an  eleven-knot  clip  in  Saturday's 
race  was  the  greatest  marine  picture  they  ever  saw.  She  must 
have  been  as  great  a  picture  in  a  different  way  as  we  finished 
to-day.  It  was  a  blear  sky  Saturday  with  the  bright  sun  shining 
down  on  smiling  blue  waters.  It  was  a  murky  day  to-day  with 
the  low  black  clouds  driving  across  the  heavens. 

"Hard  a  lee!"  the  skipper  would  yell,  and  it  was  a  shifting  of 
tacks  and  a  hauling  on  sheets  and  halyards  and  the  rocks  sliding 
away  under  our  boiling  stern.  "Tackle  on  your  staysail  sheet!" 
" Tackle  on  your  balloon  sheet ! "  "Tackle  on  your  fore  sheets! " 
"Tackle  on  your  main  sheets!"  John  Mathison  would  yell 
when  about  she  came. 

And  the  gang  jumped  to  toggle  on  the  chains  and  they  swayed 
on  the  tackles.  We  had  one  less  tackle  to  handle  when  the 
heavy  steel  chain  balloon  sheet  parted.  It  was  a  yell  of  hoarse 
voices — the  skipper  could  hardly  speak  from  his  seven  hours 
at  the  wheel.  He  never  left  it,  not  even  to  go  below  to  get  a 
cup  of  coffee  during  those  seven  hours,  and  John  Mathison  when 
he  gets  warmed  up  has  a  voice  which  is  about  as  smooth  as  a 
breaking  surf. 

Through  the  waiting  craft  in  the  harbor  we  went  and  swished 
past  the  crowd  on  the  breakwater.  There  was  a  tooting  of 
whistles,  a  cheering  of  crowds,  and  a  gun  cracked  out.  In  that 
muzzling  six-mile  drive  for  home  we  beat  her  seven  minutes.  A 
lady  by  the  wind — we  think  so.  And  then  we  went  to  our 
slip,  the  cook  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  fo'c'sle  hatch  and  yelled 
"Supper!"  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  even  John  Mathison's  own  and 
down  the  fo'c'sle  companionway  piled  the  first  gang.  Those 
who  stayed  on  deck  shook  hands  with  the  people  who  jumped 
aboard. 

Next  year  the  cup  will  be  sailed  for  in  American  waters,  and 
Boston,  which  feels  that  her  sailing  masters  are  no  less  notable 
than  those  of  Gloucester,  will  have  a  chance,  in  the  elimination 
trials,  to  send  a  schooner  to  represent  America.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  New  York  Tribune  finds  a  lesson,  in  the  event  of 
future  contests  for  the  America's  cup,  which  it  trusts  will  never 
be  raced  again  for  by  cockle-shells.  The  New  York  Herald  thus 
salutes  the  winning  boat: 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  Gloucester  schooner  Esperanto 
won  the  championship  of  the  Atlantic  fishing-fleet  from  the  fine 
Canadian  Delowana  in  two  straight  heats  off  Halifax.  That 
clean-cut  victory  was  in  keeping  with  our  marine  history  and 
deep-water  traditions. 
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The  first  clipper  ship  was  an  innovation  derided,  sneered  at, 
looked  on  as  a  floating  coffin.  It  was  prophesied  that  she 
would  capsize  at  her  launching.  She  did  not;  and  the  clipper 
swept  the  seven  seas  to  their  remotest  beaches,  carrying  all 
before  her.  Has  marine  architecture  in  steel,  has  mechanical 
ingenuity  attained  perfection  in  propulsion  equipment?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  believe  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  ridiculous  to  believe 
that  American  genius  may  achieve  other  triumphs  in  ship 
design  as  momentous  as  the  clipper  model. 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  CAREER  OF  JOHN 
REED,  WRITER  AND  RADICAL 

A  FTER  A  CAREER  OF  ADVENTURE  on  two  continents, 
/-\  which  included  bunking  with  Villa  in  Mexico,  traveling 
•*-  -^-  as  a  stowaway  in  European  waters,  and  the  occupation 
of  jails  in  many  places,  John  Reed,  Harvard  graduate,  magazine 
writer,  and  leading  American  Bolshevik,  died  of  typhus  in 
Moscow,  Russia,  a  few  days  ago.  From  the  time  he  cut  the  tics 
which  connected  him  with  the  life  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  radicals,  Reed's  days  were 
filled  with  more  excitement  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men, 
even  Bolsheviki  of  the  militant  type.  A  brief  account  of  a 
few  of  his  exploits  are  furnished  by  Charles  A.  Merrill  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  from  which  we  quote: 

John  Reed's  first  recorded  exploit,  after  leaving  college,  was 
apparently  just  another  boyish  prank.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
with  a  former  Harvard  tackle.  After  the  boat  was  out  in  mid- 
ocean  it  was  discovered  that  Reed  was  missing.  Upon  the  ship's 
arrival  in  Europe,  his  companion,  the  former  football-player, 
was  detained  until,  according  to  the  story,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Reed  had  jumped  overboard  and  swum  ashore  while  the 
ship  was  leaving  port  back  in  America. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  Reed  became  a  disciple  of  the  moderate 
school  of  Socialism  while  he  was  reporting  the  Paterson  strike. 
He  was  an  active  leader  of  the  striking  workers,  was  arrested  for 
his  part  in  the  dispute,  and  later,  in  1913,  produced  what  was 
called  "The  Pageant  of  the  Paterson  Strike,"  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York. 

In  the  same  year  he  turned  up  down  in  Mexico,  where  he  first 
achieved  fame  as  a  war-correspondent.  Going  to  Mexico,  he 
took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  walked  boldly  inside  the  lines  of 
Villa's  army.  He  seemed  immediately  to  win  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  mountaim  chieftain,  who  was  reported  to 
have  made  Reed  one  of  the  officers  of  his  staff.  (Reed  was  said  to 
be  bunking  with  Villa,  and  soon  in  an  American  magazine  vivid 
tales  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Mexico  from  the  young  corre- 
spondent's pen  began  to  appear  regularly. 

He  took  the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  and  his  articles  were  pro- 
tested by  Huerta  adherents  in  the  United  States. 

"Brigadier-General  Reed,"  as  he  was  jocosely  dubbed  by 
Villa,  sent  an  account  of  his  part  in  the  night  attacks  upon 
Torreon.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  the  State  De- 
partment sought  his  news  of  the  insurgent  army  and  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  troubled  land  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

Sent  to  cover  the  Colorado  strike  for  his  magazine,  he  wrote 
articles,  from  the  miners'  point  of  view,  which  were  barred  from 
sale  in  that  State. 

The  European  War  broke  out.  Reed  was  off  for  Europe, 
bound  for  the  trenches.     He  was  caught  and  sent  back  to  Paris. 

Eventually,  he  gained  entrance  to  Germany,  and  with  official 
sanction  from  German  headquarters,  witnessed  battle  after  battlo 
from  the  front  lines.  In  return  for  this  favor,  he  wrote  de- 
scriptions of  the  horror  and  suffering  among  the  wounded  soldiers, 
tales  of  shattered  bodies  of  men  who  scornfully  declined  to  accept 
the  Iron  Cross. 

He  had  ceased  writing  for  the  orthodox  magazines.  In  1918 
he  was  named  as  Russian  Consul-General  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  at  New  York.  Hisstatusasa  Lenine  emissarj  was, 
of  course,  never  recognized  by  the  United  states  Government. 

Tracing  Heed's  movements  since  that  time  is  no  easy  task. 
lie  returned  to  America.  Then  he  was  reported  killed  in 
Finland.  Last  April  came  dispatches  stating  that  lie  was  in 
jail  in  Finland,  charged  with  smuggling.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  a  steamer  hound  tor  Sweden 
with  a  large  amount  of  money  and  correspondence  with  Russian 
Soviet  leaders  on  his  person.  The  United  states  Government 
maintained  lie  had  been  granted  no  passports.  In  some  way  he 
had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  American  port  authorities.  He 
secured  his  release,  however,  from  his  Finnish  captors. 
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M\(,  ALEXANDER  AND  THE  TROUBLOUS 
GREEK  THRONE 

B\o  KINO  ma\   bt  a  lint  job,  but  i In   three  years  or 
_   which  thi   l:i'<    Alexander  of  Greece  held  down 
the   throne  of   that    country   would    Dot    seem   to   have 
;   him  much  pleasure.     The  record  of  the  events  of  his 
l>rr-  -!u>\\»  thai   his  life  during  that   time  -was  .just  our 

thing  after  another,  each  -worsi   than  the  preceding  one,  leading 
up  to  th.  n  monkey-bite,  which  brought  his 

i;i Ki  r  i"  a  olose.  As- 
suming  the  crow  u  w  ben 
a  revolution  had  com- 
pelled his  father,  King 
( 'onstantine,  to  quit . 
Alexander  firsl  of  all 
found  hitnsi  If  up  against 
a  \  iolent  polit  ical  storm. 
Tin.  placed  on  t  he  t  hrone 
1>>  th<  Allied  Powers  be- 
causi  it  w  as  i  houghs  his 
.  ducal  i.ui  at  Oxford 
might  ha\ e  inclined  him 
to  be  friendly  toward  the 
English,  the  3  oung  King 
in  \ ertheless  appeared  i" 
1 1 1 ; 1 1 1 \  to  be  under  the 
iutlin  nee  of  his  ]iio-(  ;•  i- 
inau  fat  her  and  mot  her. 
Many  clashes  between 
Ihe  King  and  Premier 
V.  ni/i  los  were  reported 
during  and  following 
i  he  w  ar.  When  t  he  po- 
lii  ii-al  rough  weather  had 
calmed  nomew  hat,  Alex- 
ander found  himself  in 
ii-i-h  trouble  at  court 
i .I  i-.i u m  of  his  marriage 
with  a  commoner,  Helen 
Mauos,  th<    daughter  of 

a  col 1    iu    tin    Greek 

An  0  urged  thi   legalization  of  the  marriage,  while 

1  it   annulled.     To  eseapi    the  gossip  incident   bo 

thi-  difficulty,  the  Kiul'  and  his  wife  left  Greece,  and  have  Bpent 

much  of  their  time  in  Paris  during  th<  prescnl  year.     In  addition 

•  -  that  he  had  thrust  upon  him,  ii  seems 
•■  had  apparently  al-..  decreed  that  Alexander's  life  should 

jii.'iitly  be  in  danger.     Thus,  n  after  assuming  the  throne 

he  ■  k    when  returning  from  ih<  Serbian  border 

on  that  wa«  bombed  bj  an  enemj  aviator.     11*   had  pre- 
viou  en  injured  twice,  nnci    bj   breaking  bis  leg  while  prac- 

ng  juinpini;  and  onei  in  an  automobih  .- .  < •  ■  •  i <  I •  1 1 1 .     Thi  crown- 
ing miiifortun<    came  when  tin    King  wa#     •    erelj    bitten  bj   a 
rlj    in  Oetol*  i.  the  wound   ihu-  inflicted  devel- 
opu  ing  of  which  be  died.      Ii  is  said  that  the 

■  id  of  thi    international  brilliance  which 

related  t«.  all  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe, 

<r  capital.      Hut    King  Alexander    was    a  disap- 

poi  ticularly  I.,  .-an-,  of  his  morganatic  marriage,  ami 

\   writer  who  Bigna  herself  "A    Diplo- 

•     light    on    tin     lat.      Kim.'*-    life    in    an 
/'■-   •        Sh.     w  rii. 

hi.-h   h<    dio\  <    his  own 

m  t  h>    Fori  -i  oi  \  i  rttailles  he  ran 
u*  killing  itHoecupant     ■■•  I  i h  nobleman, 

B  uiputat  ion    wa-    in  <■<  --ar.v  . 

d  all  Greeks  an   mperstitiou*    to  look 

1  'int  ..I'  \'i  ngeance). 

■han  during  of  1  in  n  I  onstantine, 

1 1  ..!'  Tin  I  • 


iH     i  it  i:  LI 
S.  I    \  I;- 


I  i  ii;  \n 


\  I.A.III'I'  -••     I ..  1  — .  - 

.ii    which 

II'-.:. 
b) 


as  being  th<-  unholy  placi    whence  misfortune  was  b<  inn  visited 
on  Greece, 

The  Greek  has  aspirations  to  mortality    in  the   homo  life  even 
ol  bis  court.     He  loves  to  be  respected,  men  tho  his  proneness 

to  suspicion  is  so  great  that  a  witty  Greek  woman  once  said, 
■'When  we  Greeks  have  no  one  else  to  talk  scandal  about,  we 
>a\  it  of  ourselves!"  The  tales  of  what  was  supposed  to  go  on 
at  the  palace  were  a-  sensational  as  those  of  the  "Decameron" 
or  "  I  leplainefon."  These  reports  were  so  readily  retailed 
abroad  bj  tin  Greeks  themselves,  even  of  official  status,  that  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  not  to  believe  that  it  was  considered 
good  statecraft  to  have  a  king  so  occupied  with  his  personal 
pleasures  and  home  af- 
fairs t  hat  it  was  no  hard- 
ship for  him  to  leave  all 
public  matters  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers. 

Further  details  of  the 
lifi    oi    King    Alexander 

are  thus  furnished  by  the 

New  York  Times: 

King  Alexander  of 
Greece,  second  son  of 
('onstantine  I.  nil  d 
Queen    Sophia,  sister    of 

t  In  former  German  Em- 
peror, succeeded   to   tin 

throne  on  .luU   12,  l«.H7. 

w  hen  his  fat  her    quit  ted 

( hreece  on  t  he  demand  of 

France.  Great  Britain, 
and   Russia. 

His       elder      brother. 

Prince  ( leorge,  Duke  of 

Sparta,  up  to  that  time 
tin-  heir  apparent,  was 
passed  over  by  the  En- 
tente Powers  in  t  h<  belief 
t  hat  he  w  a-  too  nnu-h  in 
BJ  inpal  hy   wit  h    the   pro- 

German  policies  of  his 
parents. 

The  abdicat  ion  of  King 
<  !onstant  ine  was  brought 
aboul  direct  ly  by  an  nil  i- 
matum  notifying  him 
i  hat  he  must  abdicate  in 
lav  or  of  his  second  son, 
Alexander,  or  t  he    Allies 


A    CANDIDATE    FOB    KING. 

Prince  Paul,  <>('  the  Grecian  royal 
family,  lias  been  offered  a  position 
as  King  of  Greece,  to  succeed  his 
late  brother,  Uexander.  He  has 
replied  thai  In-  is  willing,  with  some 
reservations. 


mid  i 


en  itrnize 


th 


nizelos    Provisional   Government  as  applying   to  the  whole  of 

Greece  instead  of  merely  to  the  zone  around  Saloniki.  Com- 
pliance with  the  demand  by  ('onstantine  was  necessary  to  save 
th.-  title  of  King  of  the  Hellenes  to  his  family. 

King  Alexander  was  born  August  1.  IS'.):'..     He  was  educated 

in    part    at    Oxford,    England.      Before  his  elevation   he  served   iii 

the  Greek  Army  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  was  said  to  have 
had  an  excellent    military  record. 

With  no  expectation  that  he  would  bemme  King  over  his 
elder  brother,  Alexander  had  fewer  restraint  than  were  imposed 
on  ihe  heir  apparent  and  was  generally  popular  because  of  his 
democratic  bearing.     He  became  a  skilful  and  daring  automobile 

driver  and   was  fond  of  sport-,  and  athletics. 

King  Alexander  and  Helen  Manos  were  married  in  Athens  by 
the  Archimandrite  of  that  city,  but  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens, 
who  outranks  tin  Archimandrite  in  the  Greek  Catholic  Church, 
refused  to  (jive  hi-  consent,  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
marriage  <iv  illy  binding. 

Unable  to  withstand  the  gossip  at  Athens,  despite  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  King  that  she  was  legally  married  to  him, 
Mademoiselle  Manos  went  to  Paris,  where  she  was  joined  by 
t he  Kin}.'  earlj  1  his  year. 

On  the  King's  return  Ihe  popular  press  of  Athens,  led  by  The 
Journal  oj  llu  Hellenes,  advised  Parliament  to  make  the  mar- 
riage regular,  so  thai  hi-  wife  might  be  regarded  as  his  consort, 
their  children  enjoying  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  or,  al  leasl , 
to  recognize  her  as  the  morganatic  wife,  a-  had  been  done  in  the 
.-as.  of  the  heir-presumptive  lo  ihe  Ausl  ro-l  I  Miliaria  n  throne, 
Ihe  lab  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  the  Countess  Sophia 
Chotek,  afterward  Princess  Hohenberg,  both  of  whom  renounced 
the  righl  of  i lair  future  children  to  succeed  to  the  Hapshurg 
throne.  A  great  point  was  made  of  her  Greek  lineage.  On  the 
other  hand,  thi  Constantino  press,  led  bj  The  Echo  of  Greece, 
and    ihe    aristocracy,    ihe    military    .and,    some   Bay,    Ihe    Prime 
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How  Lincoln  Engineers  have   Eliminated 

noticeable  vibration  at  all  speeds 

in  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  Car 


In  the  early  days  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  principal  efforts  of 
automobile  engineers  were  de- 
voted to  making  cars  that  would 
actually  "go." 

With  that  accomplished — in 
greater  or  lesser  degree — their 
thoughts  turned  to  other  devel- 
opments— power,  speed,  endur- 
ance, and  the  reduction  of  vi- 
bration: these  results  also  have 
been  realized  in  varying  degree. 

Of  the  enemies  to  long  life;  of 
the  things  which  detract  from 
smoothness,  ease  and  comfort, 
and  of  the  irritating  factors  with 
which  motorists  may  at  times  be 
obliged  to  contend,  vibration  is 
one  of  the  more  conspicuous. 

In  evolving  the  Lincoln  car, 
its  engineers  were  not  content 
merely  in  moderation  to  reduce 
vibration.  Their  aim  was  nothing 
short  of  its  complete  elimination. 

They  have  not  endeavored  to 
accomplish  this  merely  by  fight- 
ing it  nor  by  attempting  to 
overcome  it  by  what  may  be 
termed  "artificial  means."  Rather  it  was 
by  going  directly  to  its  source  and  applying 
preventive  measures  there. 

Vibration  is  simply  rhythm;  it  is  regular, 
recurrent  motion  or  impulse. 

Primarily,  the  principle  of  the  V-typeeight- 
cylinder  engine  with  its  continuous  flow  of 
power  which  results  from  the  over-lapping 
impulses,  tends  to  lessen  vibration;  or  rather, 
not  to  create  it  to  a  very  marked  extent. 
The  usual  rhythm  of  its  impulses  would, 
however,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  set 
up  a  certain  amount  of  vibration  which  the 
design  alone  would  not  overcome. 

To  further  oppose  any  tendency  to  vibra- 
tion, Lincoln  engineers  have  designed  a  one- 
piece  crankcase,  so  braced  and  trussed  that 
it  affords  a  remarkably  staunch  foundation 
for  the  engine. 

Then,  the  crankshaft  is  of  unusual  strength, 


Sectional  view  of  the  Leland-built  Lincoln 
Eight-cylinder  V-type  Engine 


stiffness  and  sturdiness;  it  is  of  unusual 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  length.  As  an 
additional  measure,  the  crankshaft  is  sup- 
ported in  five  bearings  of  extremely  liberal 
dimensions — instead  of  the  conventional 
three. 

But  even  these  would  not  be  thoroughly 
effectual  without  that  added  element  for 
which  the  Lelands  and  their  organization  are 
noted  the  world  over  as  foremost  exponents; 


namely,  the  most  exacting  pre- 
cision in  the  making  and  the 
finishing  of  the  parts. 

There  is  still,  however,  one 
more  condition  which  automobile 
engineers  have  tried  for  years 
to  eliminate.  It  is  a  factor  per- 
haps of  little  consequence  to  some 
motorists,  but  it  is  a  factor  more 
or  less  distressing  to  those  who 
appreciate  the  finer  things  in 
motors  and  in  motoring. 

It  is  known  as  "periodic  vibra- 
tion" and  is  ofttimes  very  pro- 
nounced at  certain  speeds.  In 
the  Leland-built  Lincoln  car. 
even   this  has   been  conquered. 

Instead  of  timing  the  explo- 
sions tooccur  at  uniform  inter- 
vals, as  in  ordinary  practice 
like  this — 

00000000-0 

they  are  timed  to  occur  like  this — 

OO     00    OO     OO     -O 

While  this  plan  at  first  thought 
might  seem  to  be  one  that  would 
induce   vibration,    it    is   in    fact 

a    method    whose   influence   in   this   type   of 

engine  is  the  very  opposite. 

And  now  that  Lincoln  engineers  have 
achieved  this  much  sought  result,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  advance. 

The  elimination  of  noticeable  vibration, 
together  with  the  extreme  precision  of 
manufacture  which  helps  to  make  that 
possible,  is  a  long  stride  toward  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  engine  and  of  the  entire 
mechanism. 

It  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences of  true  progress  in  the  I. eland-built 
Lincoln  car. 

Hut  these  advancements  which  an'  ><> 
abundantly  in  evidence,  were  ill  evolved  foi 
a  common  purpose  t<>  make  a  better,  i 
liner,  a  more  enduring,  a  more  comfortable, 
and  a  more  satisfying  motor  car. 


LINCOLN 


M  O  T  O  R 


C  O  M   P  A  N  Y 


D   K  T  R  O  I  T 
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M  opposed   recognition.     English   influence   in   Greece, 

I  by  th«'  Anglo-Hellenic  League,  was  for  recognition; 
rush  influent  not. 

When   it    became  apparent    that    King   Alexander   probably 
ild  not  survive,  the  question  of  succession  immediately  arose. 
It  d  many  complications.     King  Constantine  had  never 

ab  i  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  see  him  back 

on  the  Greek  throne.     There  was  also  the  apparent  heir.  Alex- 
-  elder  brother,  George,  Duke  of  Sparta,  who  had  never 
his  rights  to  the  crown.     The  Government,  however, 
a  inclined  to  favor  Prince  Paul,  j  oung<  r  brother  of  Alexander, 
and   shortly   after  the   hitter's  death,    this  young  man.   who   is 
onl\  nineteen,  was  proclaimed  Bong  by  the  Greek  Parliament, 
iition  attached,   however,   that    his  lather.   King 
r i •  1  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  should 
e  up  all  claims  to  the  Greek   throne.      The  youthful   Prince 
;1.  who  has  be*  n  Btaying  with  his  father  at  Lucerne.  Switzer- 
land, during  the  latter'-  exile,  when  informed  that  he  had  been 
proclaimed    King  i  stated    that    he  would   accept    this 

honor  only  upon  condition  thai  it  became  apparent  the  Greek 
pie  did  not   wish  the  return  of  King  Constantine  or  of  the 
Duke  of  Sparta. 


HE   TRIED  TO    "MAKE   HIS   OWN," 
WD    NOW    HE'S    "DRY" 

TBB   MIDDLE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  would 
probably  draw  a  prize  for  wetness  almost   any  time,  but 
that    superlatively   damp  locality  was  even  .more    moist 
■i  usual  when   Edward    Bellamy  Partridge,  magazine  writer 
i  mi   30,  1919,  found  himself  aboard  a  ship  therein  a  rain- 
in  with  Bome  homeward-bound  American  officers  giving  a 
part]  to  old  John  Barleycorn.     It  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
abl(    to  recall  all  the  circumstances  of  that  occasion 
. ividly  '  it   formed  Mich  a  violent  •Contrast   with  condi- 

tio: found  them  when  he  reached  home,  and  the  enihar- 

ing  from  hi-  being  without   a  "cellar'-  began  to 
him  more  and  more,     lb    had  been  in   Europe  during  the 
when  the  far-sighted  were  stocking  up  againsl   the  dire 

dful  drought,  and  he  found  that   numerous  occasions 
hen  it  was  simply  impossible  to  gel  along  without  some- 
thing in  t!  potenl   than   HtO.     At  great  expensi 
Lh  the  connivance  of  the  garbage  man,  he  obtained  a 
Dsible    liquor,    which,    however,    turned    out    not 
unlit  to  drin!           positively  lethal,  a-  evidenced  by  the 
'  a  rat  that  inadvertently  aampled  it.     Themaga- 
.ui   thereupon   decided   to  follow   the  example  of  many 
Iher  hopeful  soul  and  "make  hi-  own."     Hi-  better  half,  to 
whom  :  .a-  enthusiastic  over  hi-  deci- 

!ii-  would  enable  them  to  have  anything 
tent  of  making  their  drinks  match 

Bo    Mr.    Partridge   went    to   see  a   friend   of 

all  the  mysteries  connected  with  making 

man   told   'In    aspiring  drink-maker  that    wim 

uid   he   thereupon  fur- 

ons  for  claret.     These,  the  writer  sug- 
ild  be  contrary   to  t In   law  for  him  to 

'•'it    hi    i-   willing  to  give  a   few    hint    . 

Monthly    San  Francisco), 

I  •  place,  1  bought  ishtub     i  he  kind  over 

which  the  w.ii  ipport    their  drunken   lm  - 

•iollar-a--a;.     period    of  our   hi-lor.\.      Thi- 

I  fumigated  thoroughl)   with  burning  sulfur.     Then   I  filled  it 
•  •    I  ■  Mi,  according  to  instruct  ion  : 

tin  n    I   drest,  and.   turning  up  my    tTO  □    to  crush   the 

'hem. 

crush  them  w itfa  mj  hand-,  but  t he 

art:  ould    ipoil    them.       I  [e    -aid    that    I  he 

crushing  in  all  tb<  fini  s\  wim  -  made  in  France 

and  I-  i1        And.  naturally,  I  wanted  mj  wim   to  be  ai  good 
any  th.  made;    to  I  faithfullj  crusht  them  by  foot. 


I  will  admit,  however,  that  1  was  somewhat  surprized  at  the 
way  the  purple  juice  of  the  grape  worked  up  my  legs.     T  tugged 

frantically  at  my  pantlegs  and  had  just  succeeded  in  rolling  them 
above  my  knees  when  the  telephone  rang. 

There  is  something  about  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  that  1 
can  not  explain.  It  brings  me  to  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and  it 
creates  within  me  an  impulse  to  answer  it.  I  can  no  more  resist 
the  impulse  to  answer  it  than  I  can  resist  the  impulse  to  chew 
when  1  have  gum  in  my  mouth.  At  tin-  first  ring  I  was  out  gf 
that  tub  and  half-way  across  the  kitchen  before  I  realized  what 
I  was  doing.  As  may  he  imagined,  1  left  large  purple  tracks  as  1 
went,  but  1  did  not  notice  these  until  afterward,  and  by  that 
time  they  had  soaked  into  the  floor,  so  that  they  are  dimly  dis- 
cernible even  to  this  day. 

The  telephone  call  was  of  absolutely  no  importance;  some- 
body had  called  the  wrong  number.  Put  as  I  stood  there  in  our 
front  hall  with  the  receiver  at  my  ear  and  the  transmitter  at  my 
lips,  the  front  door  opened  and  1  turned  to  see  the  family  conn 
walking  in  upon  me  in  company  with  two  strange  and  very 
stylish  women. 

I  at  once  abandoned  the  telephone  and  made  tracks — large 
purple  ones — for  the  kitchen.  I  did  not  even  wait  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  two  women--  and  I  must  admit  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  strange  and  stylish  women  interest  me.  I  am 
usually  only  too  pleased  to  meet  them.  Bui  on  this  occasion 
1  would  not  have  cared  at  all  if  they  had  decided  not  to  come 
in  until  another  day. 

As  it  was,  they  did  not  remain  long;  and  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  behind  them  1  heard  the  determined  footsteps  of  the 
family  coming  toward  the  kitchen.  She  threw  open  the  door 
and  glared  at  me  defiantly. 

"Well,   1    must  say — !"  she  began,  and  then  stopt  abruptly. 

The  look  of  defiance  died  out  of  her  eyes;  apprehension  came 
in  place  of  it. 

"Have  you  have  you  lost  your  mind  entirely?"'  she  stam- 
mered at  length. 

"Not  that  1  know  of,"  I  replied. 

"Well      well,  what  are  von  doing  that  awful  thing  for — corns?'' 

"No;   claret." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  not  feeling  well  to-day,"  she  suggested. 
"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  go  in  the  other  room  and  lie 
down  for  a  while?" 

It  took  me  some  time  to  convince  her  that  what  I  was  doing 
was  perfectly  sane  and  regular.  Meanwhile  I  finished  my  crush- 
ing. Then  I  drew  the  juice  off  into  crocks.  After  the  fermen- 
tation was  complete  I  strained  it  and  poured  it  into  bottles. 
It  smelled  like  claret,  but  was  as  cloudy  as  red  paint.  Obviously 
something  was  wrong  with  it. 

I  called  the  artist  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  guardedly 
what  the  difficulty  was.  "You  know  what  you  were  telling  me 
about  the  other  day,"  I  said.  "Well,  it's  done — but  it's  pretty 
cloudy.  Would  you  dare  to  tell  me  over  the  telephone  what 
to  do  about  it?" 

"I  guess  so."  he  replied;  "but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.      Did  you  boil  it   1  went  v-live  minutes?" 

"Boil  ii      !     No  -" 

"  Well,  that's  what  the  I  rouble  is.  Bring  it  to  the  boiling-point, 
and  lei  it  boil  gently  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Then  take  it  off 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  lukewarm  before  you  put  in  the 
gelatin  -" 

"Gelatin     !" 

"Yes.  certainly.  You  should  dissolve  the  gelatin  in  water 
and  pour  it  into  the  lukewarm  liquor — and  if  will  make  it  as 
clear  as  crj  Btal." 

I  followed  his  directions  to  the  letter,  and  I  will  say  that  it 
made  my  product  clear;  Iml  when  I  went  to  put  it  into  bottles 
the  next  morning  I  found  thai  il  would  not  pour  it,  had  begun 
to  hardi  n.     I  hurried  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the  artist. 

"It's  clear."    I    told   him.  "hut    it's  begun   to    jell — " 

"Begun  to  jell/"  he  shouted. 
"Yes;   it's  just  like  grape  jelly—" 

"Grapt   jelly?      What   di<l  you  go  and   put   grapes  in  it  for?" 
"Mow  could  |  make  wine  without  grapes?"  I  demanded. 
"Wine!"  he  cried.      "|   thoughl  you  were  making  heer /" 
"Yes     hut    what    am    I    going    to    do   about    il?"    I    asked 
di   perately. 

"Why,"      he    burs)    out     laughing      "I     guess   you'll    have    to 

spread  it  on  bread  and  eat  it !" 

I  hasten  to  add  that  no  such  Ihing  was  ever  done  with  it. 
I  didn't  even  look  at   it  for  several  days,  and  when  I  did  I  found 

that  it  had  hardened  until  it  felt  very  much  like  rubber.     As  I 
od  looking  at  it  I  suddenly  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  made 

a  great  discovery  the  way  to  make  a,  synthetic  rubber  out  of 
grapes.  I  thought  of  the  wild  acclaim  with  which  I  would  be 
hailed  by  all  the  vineyardista  of  California,  and  went  feverishly 
at    work   to   test    my    product.      I    found    that    it    had   elasticity, 
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This  detail  shows  one 

of   the    beautifully 

modelled  columns  in 

the    lobby    of    the 

RAILWAY 

EXCHANGE 

BUILDING 


T  IKE  every  American  City,  Chicago  is  architecturally  richer  for  its  Terra  Cotta  buildings. 
Even  on  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago's  famous  lake-front  boulevard,  you  easily  recognize  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building  as  a  landmark.  It  is  faced  entirely  with  light  cream  enamel  Terra  Cotta. 
No  matter  how  thickly  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  Chicago  may  coat  it  with  grime  and  soot, 
the  entire  front  of  the  building  can  easily  be  restored  to  its  original  appearance  with  a  simple 
washing  down  with  soap  and  water.  The  structural  merits  of  Terra  Cotta  protect  the  Railway 
Exchange  Building  equally  as  well  against  the  hot  sun  and  the  freezing  gales  off  Lake  Michigan. 

Whether  you  are  an  owner,  a  stockholder,  or  a  tenant,  you  prefer  to  have  your  building  a  land- 
mark. To  be  a  landmark  your  building  must  be  permanent  and  beautiful.  Unless  it  is  a  landmark, 
it  is  not  as  profitable  to  you  as  it  might  be.    Terra  Cotta  is  permanent,  beautiful,  and  profitable. 

XJATIONAL  TERRA  COTTA  SOCIETY  is  a  bureau  of  service  and  information.  Its 
*-  ^  publications  cover  not  only  the  technical  and  structural  use  of  Terra  Cotta,  but  show,  as 
well,  examples  of  its  application  to  buildings  of  all  types. 

Anybody  who  is  interested  in  building  or  in  architecture  will  find  "Terra  Cotta  Defined"  a 
particularly  instructive  Terra  Cotta  booklet.  By  photographs  of  interesting  and  important  buildings, 
it  shows  not  only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it  means  to  any  owner  or  tenant.    Write  for  it  now. 

Other  brochures,  of  specific  value  as  shown  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  those  who  indicate 
in  their  request  their  particular  interest  in  the  type  of  building  asked  for.      These  are  : 

The  School  The  Store  The  Bank  The  Theatre  The  Garage 

Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Roman  Doric  Order: 
Ornamented 

The  Roman  Doric  Order, 
known  in  its  plainer  forms  as 
the  Tuscan  Order,  is  here  seen 
richly  elaborated  with  egg-and- 
dart  pattern  and  anthemion  motif. 
The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  also 
terminated  with  anthemions,which 
appear,  as  well,  on  the  under  cor- 
ners of  the  abacus.  (The  Roman 
Doric  is  the  fourth  of  the  famous 
"  Five  Orders  "  of  classic  architec- 
ture.) 
(All  the  matt  rial  illustrated  it  Terra  Cotta) 


TERRA  COTTA 


Termanent 


Beautiful 


Vrofitable 
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was    n    workable?     Would    it 
vuli 

■  small  electric  i  uleani  er  al  the  garage  \\  ii  li  which 

s,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  the  fa  mil  j   I 

ouse  and  inserted  a  piece  of  my  new  product 

r         I  tightened  the  clamps  and  turned  on  the  eur- 

iny  intense  disappointment   instead  of  hardening  ii 

.    I  could  t:«t   i'  out  of  the  bouse  the  sticky 

.   spilled  all  over  the  table  and  floor  and  had  attached 

door-knob  and  drawer-handle  and   most   of  our 

tii.  1  <-utl.  r 

I.  .1  his  wine-making.     H<    said  he  bad  fell  all  along 

-  involved   were  a   link    top  subfle  for  him. 

I-   occurred   to   him    that    it    would    be   wiser   to   have   started 

hing  simple     some  common-sense  drink  substan- 

.,•  too  intoxicating.     Such  a  beverage  was  beer,  and 

■  nipt  la>  in  tin   general  direction  of  beer-making. 

Ih-   friend   again   eami    across  with   explicil   direction-.     After 

tid  putting  in  such  other  ingredients  a-  form 

n  nt-   mi    beer,   including  gelatin   for  clarifying  and 

-i  for  fermenting,  ■  mixture  was  obtained  which  looked  so 

much  '  ..>d.  and   tasted   -<>  much  better  than  any 

of  th'   e.iinmoii  brnakfast  cereals  of  commerce,  thai    Mr.  Par- 

>< included  he  had  made  In-  fortune  by  producing  a  brand 

dish.      Hi  found  In  could  not  make  any  more  like 

.  and  -"  gave  up  trying,  and  again  turned  his  atten- 

III  :i  kl  I ILT  of    lieeK.        Hi-   flielld    informed    llllll    lie    >llollld 

iff  'he  1  hiii  Mi  pi  id  and  thrown  oul  the  -olid  matter, 

and    when    he  did    'hi-   and    had    the   Stuff  all   bottled    he  tell    hi- 

. ii.. rt-  had  been  crowned  with  success.     He  says  when  he  stood 

. k< I   looked   ai    a   row    of  sixteen   bottles  of  clear  golden 

In    had  a  feeling  akin   lo  that    which  ('oliinilui-  liiu-l 

ben  h>    madi    Id-  well-known  discovery.      Further: 

Tin  n  ii    was  that   ambition  tl.i i-  < I  up  within   me.      Now    thai    I 

had  manured  liecr  what   w.i-  there  to  keep  me  from  mastering 

•  hut  spirit*?     They  were  more  concentrated,  would 

her.  and   would   not    bave  i<>  We  made  bo  often.     Once 

iniin   I  .-.iii-nlt.  d  in;,  friend  the  artist.     Willi  bis  advice  and  the 

in  old  ho'-v. .\ti  r  heater  I  wa-  -non  embarked 

in  thi    distilling  i-ii-im 

■  ii  orchard  it*  of  my  acquaintance    I   purchased  a  <a>k 

t  nider  whieh  I  plae.  d  in  our  storeroom  in  'In    basement 

.'inn hi       \i    ju-i    tin    righl    lime,    which    I    will   no1 

ir  thai  to  dn  -..  might  l»-  illegal,  I  drew  a  buckel 

iiiin  tii;.  linle  -till.     Then  I  lighted  the  gas  and 

'  hi     i  imI    lit    I  hi     COll. 

imi  h  drup  of  beautiful  (dear  liquid  gather)  d  there  and 
-   which    I    had   placed    underneath    in 

■■•Ii  it.     (»ther  drops  followed,  and  soon  I  bad  nearly 
hall  'id.      I  rai-ed  it  in  my  lip-  and  lasted  it.      Then  I  did 

a  ii  ud  'In   room.      Ii  wan  'In   real  old  stuff!     And  ii  was 

I      ••  ud.    I.,  in.'    inn  ■  iiieeil    that    I    had    -truek 

•I    -UL'ai    and    a    da-h    of    lemon.       Thai 

•  I  tin    la  '    of  doubt  from  m\    mind.      At   ihi-  point 

.iion  of  I  he  -till   showed   me  1 1  i.i  I    within  a    \  er\    short 

I    ',,  I.,    refilled,   and    I    wenl    down   to 

auot  In  r  bucket  of  cid<  r. 

.•■in    open*     troiii    tin     main    stairwaj     to    'he 

Inn    I    .>  in'    in   idi  :     I   didn't    waul 

■.  hat     I    wa-   doing.        I    had    loft    I  In 

•i   thi    loci  .  and    •-   I  ending  'hit  the  cider-barrel   I 

but   thought   nothing  ol   it    until   I   tried  to  open 

then   I   found  it   locked.     Tin    janitor  had  seen 

thinking  that   oni    or  the  tenant*   must   have  left 

I   put    it    in   hi-  pocki  t    w  hile   In 

ing  mi   a  prisoni  i 

All  ier  thought   of  hi-  distilling   apparatus 

■in  n  1;      .'liiiie  i  d     at     I ■.■ 

ted.     Tin  n  mi  a  ing 

it     might      h  il>      In      In  aid     an     I    ,|.l  onion     t  li.il 

jarred   the  building 

I  put  do  a  erow- 

l.ar  — and  I  Inn  I   heard  a   u  cond 

'..-imi       I   -  What  irld  could  ha 

Could  thi  enough 

e  end  of  t  he  coil? 

kitchen  bursting  into  flames, 


and  lure  1  was  locked  up  and  unable  to  give  the  alarm.  Again 
1  began  to  look  round  for  something  with  which  to  smash  Urn 
door      and    then   came  a    third   explosion. 

The  tirst  two  had  been  easy  to  account  for,  but  the  third  one 
baffled  me.  Certainly  there  was  no  gunpowder  in  the  house,  no 
nitroglycerin,  no  TNT — and  then  came  the  fourth  explosion. 

In  a  way  this  was  a  help  to  me.  1  had  accounted  for  the  first 
two,  and  I  reasoned  that  the  next  l\vo  had  been  caused  by  some- 
thing thai  went  in  pairs.     I  began  to  ,uo  over  everything  that 

wenl    in    pairs.      Salt    and   pepper — the  oil  and    vinegar  cruets — 

the  double-boiler  the  two  compartments  of  the  tireless  cooker! 
Ha!     Thai  was  it:  undoubtedly  the  family  had  left  them  tightly 

covered  when  she  had  mute  ou1  for  the  afternoon,  and  naturally 
when  the  flames  had  reached  them  they  had  exploded  one  at  a 
time.     Why,  I  had  even  heard  of  flreless  cookers  exploding  all 

bj  themselves;  and  if  they  would  explode  hy  themselves  cer- 
tainly     and  then  came  a  fifth  explosion. 

That  set  all  my  conclusion-  al  naught.  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  that  went  in  threes,  so  I  again  turned  my  attention 
io  battering  down  the  door.  I  caught  up  a  basket,  but  quickly 
realized  that  it  was  too  light,  and  threw  it  down  again — and  at 
just    that    moment   came  a  sixlh  explosion. 

I  leaned  against  the  door  and  asked  myself  what  four  things 
there  were  in  the  kitchen  that  would  explode  one  after  the  other 
with  practically  the  same  amount  of  concussion,  and  almost 
instantly  the  answer  came  to  me  the  four  burners  of  the  i^as 
stove,  of  course.  I  wondered  how  it  happened  that  I  hadn't 
thought  of  them  before-  when  the  seventh  explosion  shook  the 
building. 

For  a  moment  I  was  staggered-  and  then  I  recovered  my 
reasoning  powers  again.  The  oven  burner!  Naturally,  being 
more  protected  than  the  others,  il  had  been  the  last  to  explode. 
No  Hon Ht  the  oven  itself  had  sheltered  it  from  the  raging  flames, 

I  wa<  feeling  verj  well  pleased  with  my  deductions  when — the 
eighth  explosion  came. 

Wiih  that  ui>  reasoning  powers  descried  me  entirely,  and  all 
I  could  do  was  to  go  and  kick  against  the  door  with  the  heel 
of  my   -hoe.      This   I   did   with   much   vi^or     and  when    I    paused 

to  catch  my  breath  the  sound  of  the  ninth  explosion  came. 

I  kicked  again  and  listened.  The  tenth  explosion  came. 
Mute  kicking  the  eleventh.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  followed  in  order.  1  was  just  assuring 
myself  that  we  didn't  have  in  our  whole  apartment  so  many 
things  which  could  possibly  explode  when  a.  very  disturbing 
thought  came  to  me  I  remembered  the  sixteen  hollies  of  pure 
amber  home-brew  standing  in  a  neat  row  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
and  the  pantr\  iN  right  next  to  the  kitchen.  Undoubtedly  the 
flames  had  eaten  I  heir  way  through  into  the  pantry  and  were 
going  right  down  that  long  row.  The  sixteenth  explosion  came 
while  1  was  thinking  aboul  it. 

Bui  even  then  I  would  not  give  up  hope.  1  kept  telling  myself 
that    there  wa-  still  one  lioltle  left   as  the  explosion  of  the  kettle 

must  bave  been  the  first  one  I  heard.     I  told  myself  that  I  would 

he  perfi  et  1\  satisfied  if  only  there  could  he  one  hot  lie  spared — 
and  then  came  'he  seventeenth  explosion. 

I  wailed  hopefully  for  more.  Hul  I  wailed  in  vain.  The 
seventeen!  h  was  t  he  last. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  step  outside,  and  began  to  kick  on  the 
door  again.  A  key  clicked  in  the  lock.  The  door  swuiiy  open 
and  i  lii  janitor  with  a  coil  of  hose  on  his  arm  started  lo  come  in. 
I    snatched    the   hose   from    him   and    pushed    him    toward    the 

-lairwa\  . 

"Fire!"  I  -honied.     "Our  apartmenl  is  on  fire!     Turn  in  an 

alarm!'      And  I  ran  off  up  the  stairs,  tugging  the  hose  after  me. 

When  I  reached  the  kitchen  I  found  everything  just  as  I  had 

Ii  II  ii.  Tin  re  wa-  no  fire,  and  no  siy;ns  of  an  explosion  of  any 
I  ihd.  I  glanced  into  the  pantry,  and  my  heart  leapt  as  I  saw 
the  neat  row  -lill  standing  on  the  shelf.     Then  came  a  pounding 

at  the  front  door  and  a  ringing  al  the  doorbell.  Koran  install! 
I  wondered  who  il  could  he      and  I  hen  I  thought  of  the  firemen. 

I  was  dazed,  but  not  too  dazed  lo  know  what   I  was  about, 

and  In  lore  opening  the  door  lo  admit   them   I   raised  the  kitchen 

window  and  gentbj  pushed  mj  distilling  apparatus  out.  I  did 
not  care  to  be  arrested  as  a  moonshiner.      I  heard  if  land  in  the 


I  turned  out  l he  gas  and  started  I 


hi 


alley  with  a  loud  crash 
the  front    door. 

A  moment   later  tin   apartment   was  alive  with  firemen.     In 

-pile  of  my  assurance  thai   it   was  a  false  alarm,  they  insisted  on 
searching    tin     premises      and    after   they    had   gone    I    discovered 

thai  they  had  taken  all  sixteen  of  my  bottles  with  them.     They 
pioiiahh  suspected  them  of  containing  inflammable  material. 
Tin    lire  chief  apologized  for  not  responding  more  promptly. 

'    W>     were  all    up  on    the   roof   watching   Hie   Heel    come   into   tin 

harbor,"  I"   •  •. plained. 

••Th.    fleet?"  I  asked.      -What  fleet?" 

"Tin    Pacific  Squadron,"  he  replied.     "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  didn't  hear  thai  salute  of  seventeen  guns?" 
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Can  You  Use  a 


Pot-Boiler? 


Pot-Boiler — a  small  building  on  a  valuable 
piece  of  land,  which  produces  income  to  pay 
taxes  and  interest  until  a  permanent  building 
is  warranted. 

Have  you  such  a  piece  of  land? 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  the  pot 
boil. 


THE  HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

of  THE    BYDRAULIC   STEEL  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Branch    Salt*   Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Singer  Building         Fisher  Building  Book    Building        Hearsl   Building 


Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings  are  made  in  many  types  and 
have  a  wide  application  of  uses:  Warehouses,  Factories,  Machine 
►Shops,  Foundries,  Garages,  Bunk  Houses,  Shop  Restaurants, 
Pump  Houses,  Oil  Refineries,  Transformer  Sheds  and  Storage 
Buildings. 


Low 


Standardized 


siomqfs 
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Lighting  the  Pathway  of  Human  Life 


I IFE'S  shadows  lengthen.   Twilight  is  at  hand  and  man*s 
j  Falter.   Nature,  calling  for  help,  must  be  heeded, 

•   ned. 

ularly  true  is  this  of  the  sense  of  sight,  most  import- 

•    all   to  Ikhu.iii  comfort.      Whin  eyes  pnr.v  dim,  <>;>- 

cience  must  come  to  their  rescue.      Supplementary 

tly  ground   of  I   skillfully  applied, 

must  re-enforec  those  provided  1  y  Nature. 

eyes  proven  fan!'  morning  or  midday  of 

life,  I  I    even  more  vital.    Many 

I   on  an    equal   footing 
:    ■.  school  fellowi  by  a  ri   :it  application  of  glasses, 
ren  given  the  opportunities  and  plea  urable  sensations 
which  m.      Mai  v  a  workman  has  bd  a  trans- 

tin  inefficient  to  < 

bility  for  this  service  re  its  with 
e  lenses,  with 
whic ..  ;  i,  helple •  .     To  pro 


lenses  is  one  of  the  endeavors  to  which  our  resources  have 
been  consecrated  since  the  establishment  of  our  business 
nearly  70  years  ago. 

When  John  J.  Bausch  opened  his  little  optical  shop  in  1  S ■>  J, 
all  lenses  were  imported  from  Europe.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  quality  Europe  was  giving  him,  he  made  a  lens-grind- 
ing machine  and  began  to  grind  his  own  by  hand,  crudely 
but  well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  his  product  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  opticians,  who  sought  him  out  to 
demand  his  surplus  for  themselves. 

And  so  Mr.  Bausch  and  his  colleagues  have  been  making 
superior  lenses  ever  since,  in  almost  unbelievable  quant  i- 
•'  .  for  the  exacting  optical  men,  not  only  of  America  but 
of  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world — scientifically  develop- 
ing the  \.:rious  types  required  for  the  correction  of  every 
kind  of  e\c  error.  Nor  has  their  service  stopped  here.  They 
have  come  to  produce,  as  well,  practically  every  known  type 
of  optical  appliance  or  instrument  for  the  conservation  and 
extension  of  human  vi  ion  in    cience,  industry  and  recreation. 


Il'i:u  for  literatui  il product  in  which  yon  tire  interested, 

BA1  SCH    X    LOMB    OPTICAL   COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

I  .!'     :    .ri  ;}■■>'!,.  •   r  ,  '.i  ■ ,-  r<  ;<r>  rpet,  I'.ti  l>-r  i  ••••  nr .  J  and  other  Optical  Tn&trwMnt&. 


es  ?j\ay  see 


better  ani  farther—  \ 


THREE  PREACHERS  GO  FROM  PULPIT 
TO  PLOW,  AND  LIKE  THE  CHANGE 

THAT  PREACHING  AND  PLOWING  may  go  hand  in 
hand  to  the  advantage  of  both  has  been  demonstrated 
by  three  stalwart  preacher-plowmen  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  a  farm  in  Bucks  County  in  that  State  these  three  men  have 
raised  a  big  crop  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  corn,  besides  chickens, 
pigs,  and  dairy  products.  There  is  a  house  on  the  place  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  families  of  all  three.  Their  assets 
when  they  started,  in  addition  to  the  farm,  consisted  of  a  few 
horses  and  cows,  some  farm-implements,  abundant  enthusiasm, 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  prayer.  For  six  days  each  week  they  have 
labored  mightily  in  the  fields  and  on  the  seventh  they  have 
preached.  Now  at  the  end  of  their  first  season  they  appear  to 
be  more  than  satisfied.  "This  is  the* life,"  was,  in  effect,  the 
litany  they  chanted,  says  Will  R.  Hammond,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  when  he  asked  them  about  their  work  the  past 
summer  and  how  they  liked  the  change  from  pulpit  to  plow. 
To  quote  Mr.  Hammond: 

The  three  clergymen  were  engaged  in  bringing  in  "spuds" 
when  our  charioteer  landed  lis  in  the  heart  of  the  spacious 
"ranch"  out  along  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  Neshaminy 
creek  just  off  the  Doylestown-Newtown  pike.  Wagon-loads 
of  monster  potatoes  were  being  taken  from  mother  earth  and 
shunted  into  the  cellar  of  the  clergymen's  community  house — a 
cellar  piled  high  with  good  old-fashioned  "Irish  fruit"  that  will 
grace  many  a  Philadelphia  table  ere  the  next  ides  of  March 
shall  have  rolled  around. 

"How  do  I  like  farming?  I  say  it's  wonderful,"  was  the  smil- 
ing reply  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Booth,  leader  of  the  farm  colony, 
a  tall,  upstanding  figure  of  commanding  prominence,  athletic 
of  build,  with  legs  reminiscent  of  football  days  at  old  Harvard. 
He  was  wearing  the  puttees  and  khaki  trousers  that  were  part 
of  the  uniform  he  wore  while  serving  as  a  Red-Cross  chaplain 
behind  the  battle-lines  in  France  two  summers  ago.  His  black 
hair  waved  in  the  wind  as  he  stood,  a  picture  of  outdoor  health 
and  happiness. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Where  is  your  harvest?"  was  asked 
of  him.  For  answer  he  guided  us  out  into  the  potato  patch, 
where  several  other  agrarians  were  filling  baskets  and  dumping 
them  into  a  wagon. 

"Fine!"  Our  exclamation  as  we  inspected  several  of  the 
"murphies"  was  undeniable.  "Like  it  out  here?"  we  con- 
tinued, addressing  a  young  spectacled  man  who  was  toting  along 
a  half-bushel  basket.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Allen,  until  recently  stationed  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground, 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  but  now  a  full-fledged  son  of  the  soil  for  six 
days  and  preacher  over  week-ends. 

A  broad  grin  and  a  one-eyed  wink  was  the  answer.  Mr.  Allen 
seemed  to  be  very  much  at  home  in  the  potato-patch. 

Our  next  introduction  was  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Baird,  who 
is  licensed  to  hold  services  by  his  church  and  is  studying  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  his  partners.  Mr.  Baird  was  hugely 
enjoying  himself  in  the  potato-patch  and  graciously  went  out  of 
his  way  to  show  us  the  mounds  heaped  high  in  the  cellar  of  the 
farm-house  ready  for  the  market. 

The  idea  of  the  Bucks  County  farm  experiment  started  with 
Mr.  Booth,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  formerly  a  preacher  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  France  during  the  war  and 
when  that  was  over  he  had  a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  con- 
ventional.    His  move  to  the  farm  was  the  result.     Further: 

Remembering  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Mr.  Booth  sagaciously 
sought  out  good  ground  in  which  to  sow  his  seed,  and  found  it  in 
the  rich  rolling  Bucks  County  heath.  Before  long  there  came, 
to  him  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been  reading  much  of  the  need  of 
getting  city  folk  back  to  the  farm.  Like  Mr.  Booth,  this  Mary- 
land parson  was  sick  of  the  crowded  city  and  eager  for  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country.  There  they  were  joined  by  a  third,  who  was 
seeking  the  pulpit  by  way  of  the  plow — young  Mr.  Baird,  a 
practical  farmer  of  considerable  experience. 

They  formed  a  partnership.  Mr.  Booth  became  general 
manager  of  the  cooperative  company.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  handy 
man  to  have  around,  it  developed,  because  lie  had  at  one  time 
been  a  mechanic.  With  his  inherent  ingenuity  lie  became  in- 
valuable as  the  mender  of  "flivvers"  and  farm  implements,  and 
is  proficient  at  carpentry  and  the  like.  To  Mr.  Baird  were 
assigned  the  dairy  and  live  slock  and  the  bookkeeping,  for 
formerly  he  had  been  a  bank  cashier.  The  three  men  had  oik 
thing  in  common — they  were  tired  of  the  city  and  anxious  to 
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make  good  "out  in  God's  free  country."     Also,  they  had  abiding 
faith  in  the  ways  of  God  and  nature. 

Through  the  summer  they  toiled  unceasingly — up  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  feeding  the  cattle  and  milking  the  cows, 
carrying  the  milk  to  market,  plowing,  harrowing,  planting, 
weeding,  spraying,  digging  until  now— the  harvest.  Nor  was 
there  any  week-end  rest,  for  these  preacher-farmers  are  like  city 
firemen — subject  to  call  on  a  moment's  notice.  They  may  turn 
from  the  hay-rake  to  go  indoors  to  marry  a  blushing  pair  or 
drop  out  of  the  threshing  to  minister  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 

"I've  just  come  back  from  such  a  trip?"  said  Mr.  Booth. 
"Took  the  milk  to  the  depot  this  morning,  dropt  over  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  a  dying  woman,  stopt  at  another  farm- 
side  to  baptize  four  children,  and  at  another  to  confirm  a  new 
member." 

"And  on  Sundays?" 

"Sunday  is  our  busiest  day,"  volunteered  the  tall  parson. 
"Our  headquarters  here  is  the  center  of  the  Bucks  County 
mission  district.  There  are  eleven  charges  in  all  under  our 
jurisdiction.  Four  of  them  have  permanent  resident  clergy, 
but  the  other  seven  are  administered  by  the  three  of  us  here. 
Every  Sunday  Allen  is  at  Southampton,  Baird  at  Somerton,  and 
I  at  Langhorne.  We  cover  up  the  other  four  during  a  part  of 
the  day." 

Six  days  of  rising  at  five  o'clock  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
Sunday  divided  between  the  obliging  auto  and  the  mission 
pulpit — and  still  they  say,  "This  is  the  fife." 

It  was  tough  sledding  from  the  word  "go."  The  farm  had  to 
be  restocked.  They  started  out  with  six  head  of  horses,  a  herd  of 
six  young  cows,  some  fine  pigs  that  have  since  produced  a  litter 
of  ten  sturdy  sucklings,  chickens  in  plenty,  and  some  sheep. 
Next  year  they  hope  to  increase  their  live  stock.  The  farm 
itself  needed  improvements.  For  one  thing,  water  had  to  be 
carried  from  the  well  by  bucket.  That  was  hard  work  for 
women  folk  from  the  city,  so  the  trio  of  parsons  set  about  first 
the  installation  of  a  gasoline-engine  that  pumped  water  in  an 
unceasing  flow  and  made  possible  the  installation  of  bath- 
rooms. With  this  same  engine  they  stored  batteries  that  in 
turn  supplied  electric  lights  through  all  the  house  and  down 
in  the  barn,  where  the  incandescent  bulb  supplanted  the  old- 
fashioned  lantern  for  early  morning  milking. 

"Has  it  panned  out  good  from  a  financial  standpoint?" 
was  asked. 

"Well,  this  first  year  we  shall  make  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 
No  deficit.  I  guess  that  is  not  so  bad,"  was  the  smiling  leader's 
answer. 

"And  the  harvest — what  have  you  produced?" 

"Our  potatoes  will  run  around  1,200  bushels,"  was  his  reply. 
"They  are  retailing  now  for  about  $1.75.  We  sell  them  for 
a  dollar  a  basket  wholesale.  There  is  five-eighths  of  a  bushel 
to  the  basket  and  at  1,200  bushels  you  can  figure  out  our  income 
there. 

"Our  wheat  will  run  about  300  bushels  from  a  fifteen-acre 
planting.  It  did  not  pan  out  so  well,  but  we  expect  to  do  better 
next  year.  Corn  will  give  us  a  big  yield.  It  is  too  early  yet 
for  figures,  for  the  corn  is  still  to  come  in.  '  We  sold  hundreds  of 
ears  of  sweet  corn  in  season  and  found  it  profitable. 

"Hay  is  fine.  Look  at  those  bulging  barns.  Somewhere 
around  a  hundred  tons  in  there,  of  which  we  will  be  able  to  sell 
about  eighty  tons.     It  is  worth  $32  a  ton. 

"Altho  we  have  only  a  small  herd  of  young  cows,  we  have 
been  doing  $80  worth  of  milk  business  monthly. 

"Those  apples  over  in  the  orchard  are  worth  a  lot  of  money 
if  we  can  find  the  time  to  pick  and  market  them.  We  live  on 
apples  out  here — a  wonderful  crop  of  them.  Apple  pies,  apple 
dumplings,  apple  sauce,  and  just  plain  apples.    Help  yourself." 

When  asked  as  to  his  inspiration  for  this  experiment ,  Mr.  Booth 
stated  that  one  of  the  things  that  prompted  him  to  take  up 
farming,  aside  from  his  wish  to  get  away  from  the  conventional, 
was  that  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  a  preacher  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  parasite.     The  account  goes  on: 

"For  my  own  part  1  like  the  freedom  of  the  farm  and  the 
country.  Out  here  it  is  possible  to  get  the  view-poinl  of  the 
workingman.  A  preacher  can  not  hope  to  know  expert  h  of 
producing,  of  buying  and   selling,  of  business,  unless  he  has 

actually   engaged   in   it    for  himself.      Out    here  you  w  ill  find  Out 
the  truth  of  things  for  yourself. 

"  Furthermore,  after  working  like  this  you  can  go  to  people 
and  talk  to  them  in  a  practical  \va\  ,  and  t  he\  must  believe 
what  you  are  talking  about,  for  you  Know.  Personally,  I  do  not 
see  how  a  preacher  can  be  spiritually  free  w  Ian  he  is  economically 
tied  down.  He  has  to  preach  to  suit  his  parishioners:  if  t  he\ 
don't  like  his  sermons  thej  soon  tell  him  and  so  often  gel  rid  of 
him.      It    so  often   happen-   that    the  congregation  admires   the 
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hem,  l»u'  mil  For  I » i  —  resignation  when  he 
h. 

ike  this  a  great  colony  for  pastors," 

•:    •..  build  cottages  all  <>\«t  the 

tie  on!    here  and   become  shareholders  in 

.mi  with  U-.     Or  thej  can  come  week-days 

•rk  out    their  own  linl<-  garden-patch.     This  will  be  a 

iritual   refreshment   and   physical   strength  For  all 

>ppresl  with  the  cares  of  the  world  and  who  wanl 

...lom  from  the  world  for  a  while.     We  will  have 

titer  as  has  been  proved  oul  in  England/' 

m  the  ■  lands  an  old-fashioned  stone  barn  thai   is 

into  a  chapel  thai  will  become  the  center 

mmunity    church    life.     Plans    have    been    made   For 

ling  and  improving  it  with  modern  church  appurtenances. 

l  in  all,  happ>   Family  <>ui  here,  striving  to 

producing  the  essentials  of  life,  and  at  the  same 

to   tli<'   spiritual    welfare   of   mankind,"   said 

\l  \\ .  dependent,  we  are  not   parasites,  and. 

uhtlj  started,  we  hope  to  do  manj 
t  he  end  of  another  a  ason." 

itisth  d   aiiIi  th..  results  of  the  experi- 

.  so  much  so,"  he  replied,  "thai    I  would 

Ml." 

-aid  i>>  a  friend  thai  the  stalwart  parson-farmer 

1\    declined    two    imitation-   from   citj    pulpits,   as   hi 
on  tin-  farm  with  In.-  cow-  and  chickens. 


LO,  nil-    RICH    IM)I  \Y    HOW     HE 
BLOWS    IMS    COIN! 

WIIKN  THE  OSAGE  INDIANS  WERE  MOVED  from 
sae  :■>  Oklahoma  in   1907  they  did  not  dream  that 
tin-  ohangi    A.nii.1  make  them  so  rich  thai   by   1920 
would  1"   wondering  whal  to  do  aboul  it.     Tiny  had 
n  eking  out  a  precarious  living  as  farmers  in   Kansas,  and 
■•   followed  tin    same  pursuil  in  their  uew  home, 
th  rather  1«  -  ess  than  had  attended  their  efforts  in  the 

old..-..      Then  one  day  an  oil-well  was  found  on  the  reservation, 
in  a   constant])    increasing  stream   ha-  been   inun- 
Indian-  .  ver  since.     Then  were  2,229  Osages  in  1916, 
I   by   the  end   of  thai    year  everj    man,   woman,  and   child 
i  from  :h>-  Oovernmenl  $826.06  for  leases  and  $1,449.82 
shan  of  th.  oil.     La-i  year  each  Indian  received 
«k>  and  tin-  year  each  on.    bad  received  >.">.imhi  up  to  .Inly, 
rood  prospects  thai   their  individual  shares  for  tin-  entire 
-  •  i xx).     As  the  at  erage  Indian  family  numbers  four 

.iiiL'  hi-  or  her  -hare,  tin    total  family  im-om. 

i-  •  •!  at.     Sum.    members  of  tin-  trii>.    have  in- 

Thus    one    COmi  l.\      Indian     woman    of 

'In-  i    iwn  eighl  -liar.-,  which  this  year  will  yield 

slow  ly  approximating  thi  salary  paid  the  Presidenl 

When  tli<   oil  Loom  tii-i  started  on  tin 

Ind  ..;     i  dcIi   Sam  decided  to  pool  the  interests  of 

me  man'-  luck  tin   luci  ..I  all.     So  ever} 

II  i-  drill..!  each  r.  <l  man"-  wealth  i-  increased, 

w.ll-  an-  ooming  in  ever}   daj   and  then    are  ^till 

mil  untouch)  .    Indians  an    steadily  getting 

.ml  nobodj  kno         b  il  rabulous  incomee 

enjoy.     Pawhuska  i-  th.  metropolie  of  the  Indian 

on.-   m  how   the  copper-hut  <l 

•  .f  Uncle  Sam  read   to  thi    greal   richea  thai   have  been 

'hr  • .  in.     To  I  ..m.   in  their  big  auto- 

aything  then?  fancy  din  rdli      of  priw  . 

ima  Citj  th«  influence  of  their  wealth  maj 

In  the  hotel  lobbii  >..    round   magniflcenl  oil- 

•  promit  and  in  photograph)  r 

•  mblani  icfa  eminenl  m)  □  a-  Mr.  Bacon 

Ru  ted  Washington  recently  and  held  coi  rith 

the  great  men  of  the  land.     [1  lahoma  City,  too,  that 

Mr.  Mia nk  purchased  a  bjieautomobil)  beam  .  iron,  which,  seated 

m  a  nx-kinir-<-hair.  he  L'ra  . 

icli-  rolled  along* Uk  .  with  a  high-priced  chauffeur 

■  I       Th.      Indian-    who    have    Com)     into    money    an 

.r  pictures,  whit.-  in  Pawhuska  ''II  visitors.     Th) 


photographs  taken  of  everything  they  like,  and  then  have  these 
enlarged  or  reproduced  in  oil.  The  pickings  around  Pawhuska 
for  all  kind-  of  picture  men  are  said  to  he  the  best  on  earth. 
Mosl  of  the  wealthy  Indians  have  expensive  automobiles,  and 
some  of  them  also  go  in  for  line  horses.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Pawhuska  Indian  who  bought  a  team  for  $1,700.  He  then 
boughl  the  finest  harness  equipment  he  could  find,  but  the 
latter  did  not  have  enough  celluloid  rings  on  it  to  suit  the 
Osage's  taste.  So  he  went  to  another  store  and  purchase)! 
s:;.">u  worth  of  vrt\,  white,  and  blue  celluloid  rings,  which  lie 
fast,  ned  all  over  the  harness,  thus  securing  what,  he  considered 

the  proper  effect  in  harness  ornamentation.  Pawhuska,  besides 
being  a  picturesque  place,  as  the  center  of  the  richest  Indian 
tribe  in  the  world  naturally  would  be,  also  appears  to  be  a  bus- 
tling, up-and-coming  sort  of  burg,  according  to  William  (J. 
Shepherd,  who  visited  it  recently  and  gives  an  account  of  his 
impressions  in  Harper's  Magazine  (New  York).  The  town  is 
busy,  he  says,  "in  a  nervous,  excited  way."  New  red-brick 
buildings  are  seen  on  all  sides  arid  many  others  are  under  con- 
struction, regardless  of  high  costs.  The  curbs  are  liued  with 
high-priced  <-ars.  Four-cylinders  being  but  seldom  seen  and 
flivvers  practically  never.  Two  things  a  stranger  must  do  in 
Pawhuska,  we  an-  told:  pronounce  it  "Pawhuskee"  and  quit 
being  a  stranger.  It's  all  right,  to  stop  any  man  on  the  street 
and  .-.hake  hands  with  him.  lie  will  not  ask  you  your  business, 
taking-  it  for  granted  yon  are  there  either  for  Indian  trading  or 
to  speculate  in  oil.  When  Mr.  Shepherd  told  the  I'awhuskians 
In  was  there  to  see  the  Indians  and  write  about  them,  every- 
body loosened  up  ami  told  him  all  they  knew,  and  then  some. 
Tin-  writer  suggests  a  walk  about  the  town  first,  however,  before, 
entering  into  conversation  with  the  citizens.  He  tells  what  he 
saw  in  one  brief  walk: 

A  huge  car  of  expensive  make  comes  up  to  the  curb.  An 
unshaven  young  man,  coatless,  wearing  a.  greasy  golf  cap  and 
no  collar,  is  at  the  wheel.  Before  long  you  will  see  many  of 
his  type;  he  is  a  well-paid  chauffeur  for  a  rich  Indian  family. 
He  brings  the  car  to  a  stop  with  a  suggestion  of  a  flourish.  He 
does  not  descend  to  open  the  rear  door;  instead  he  begins  to 
mil  a  cigaret.  From  the  back  seat  steps  a  huge  Indian  woman: 
she  is  blanketed,  and  her  glistening  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle 
and  brushed  back  above  her  ears,  she  has  a,  head  necklace  and 
a  beaded  bag,  but,  you  catch  a  flash  of  a  silk  stocking  ami  you 
see  that  instead  of  moccasins  she  is  wearing  heelless,  patent- 
leather  slippers,  attached  to  her  feet  with  an  ankle  strap.  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  her  empire  gowns,  was  shod  like  this.  Behind 
her  descends  a  hiiK«'  red  man.  His  garb  is  Indian  to  the  last 
observable  stitch,  except,  for  his  hat.     His  blue  trousers  are 

i  dged  here  and  there  with  heads  and  are  of  a  soft  ami  glistening 

broadcloth.     A  gayiy  colored   blanket  is  about  his  shoulders. 

His  companion  has  not   waited  for  him  to  alight.      She  strides  oil 

through  the  entrance  of  a  store;  Id-  follows,  fifteen  feet  behind 
her.  They  hoi h  "too  in,'*  she  in  her  empire  slippers  and  he  in 
his  soft,  headed  moccasins.  The  cha.uffeur  settles  back  in  his 
-eat  to  smoke,  with  one  leg  crossed  high  over  hi  knee.  In  other 
citieE  nun  of  his  calling,  with  masters  not,  so  rich  by  far  as  his. 
have  far  more  dignity  than  he.  When  in  distant  places  yon 
heard  of  these  Indians  with  their  chauffeurs,  you  expected  to 
see  liveried  autocrats  at  the  wheels  of  glistening  limousines,  but 
you  soon  discover,  in  Pawhuska,  that  a.  chauffeur  does  not  even 
keep  a.  car  glistening,  much  less  wear  a,  livery.  Mud  and  dust 
on   a   car's  sides  ,|(,   not    affect    its  speed. 

Here  on  one  of  1 1  ■  *  -  several  main  streets  you  see  a,  curio  store. 
In  any  other  town  its  beaded  moccasins  and  bags,  blankets  and 
-triiii"-  of  elk-'  t.eth,  its  skills  and  its  filigree,  silver  boxes  would 
he   Inn-  for  tourists  Becking  souvenirs  of   this  land   of    Indians. 

st.  [i  inside.  Here  are  three  Indian  couples,  the  women  richly 
headed  ,-md  the  men  wearing  garments  only  too  obviously  new. 
purchasing  l>laii).<ts  and  other  objects  of  Indian  art.  This  is 
not,  a  tourists'  shop.  The  Indian  women  do  not  come  here  to 
put  on  sal)  rugfi  and  blankets  info  which  they  have  woven  their 
heart'-  blood.  Little,  do  they  seem  to  care  who  wove  these 
gay  niu-  '-'irl  at  a  machine  in  New  Jersey  or  a  ('reek  Indian 
woman  in  a  wigwam.  Here  are  things  they  want  and  they  have 
the    moii.\     with    which    to    purchase    them,    seemingly    at    any 

price. 

They  -talk  along  these  streets,  these  rich  Indians,  solemnly 
and  proudly.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  celebrity  in  the  town. 
I'p  on  th.-  hill,  iii  an  old  and  solid  red-slone  building,  is  the 
office  of  the   Indian  agent,  and   there  in  hooks  are  records  of  all 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TQ  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8.000  TO  12.000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS   NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR    DOOR   SEDAN  IS    POWERED  WITH  THE    FAMOUS    44-HORSEPQWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND1  ENGINE 


FORGET,  for  a  moment,  the  very 
moderate  price  at  which  the  Oak- 
land Sensible  Six  Sedan  is  sold;  look 
only  at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
and  equipped.  Throughout  the  entire 
car  not  one  essential  thing  has  been 
slighted  or  omitted  that  could  contribute 
to  efficient  personal  transportation.  The 
simple  six-cylinder  engine  is  ve'ry 
powerful  and  economical;  the  sightly 
and  commodious  body  now  rests  on  an 
even  stronger  chassis  of  longer  wheel- 
base.  Designed  for  year  'round  useful- 
ness, competent  and  reliable  under  every 
driving  condition,  this  Oakland  repre- 
sents a  value  not  to  be  equaled  in  any 
other  type  of  car. 

Open    Car.     $1395:     Roadster,    $1395:     Four     Door     Sedan.     $2065!     Coups, 
(2065;   F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.     Additional  for   Wire  Wheel  Equipment.  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


O  AKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE     SIX 
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each  of  the  Indians  receives     records  Tor  any 
Soi  <<•  merchants  Beem  to  watch  them  greedilj 
along  the  street,  and  the  Indians  seem  to  know 
ing  watched  w  it  li  greed. 

-.    [ndii  rd  of  high  prices  puts  to  shame  the 

the   in"-'    abandoned   silk-ehirl    buyer   in   other 

For  ii  'I  when  the  hr-t  cherries  appeared 

•   market  thu  old  Indian  went  im<>  ;»  store  where 

this  fruit   waa  for  sah    and  emptied  eighteen   l>o\.  -  of  it   into 

and  when  told  thai  the  price  was  $18,  paid  without 

•ther  Indian  <>in  in  the  countrj  sen1  word 

..  ad  oul  a  big  •ar  to  his  plan   in  a  hurry. 

arrived  the  dusk>  Croesus  asked  the  driver  to  go 

■i  and  Writivr  him  out  a  steak.     The  steak  cosl  $3  an.!  the 

,ln  -7  h.-  transaction  pleased  the  Indian  so 

much  thai  he  often  thereafter  had  i'   repeated.     Further: 

■union  among  these  rich    Indian-,  and  1 1n  \ 
will  spend  mom  \  ju-i  to  make  a  joke. 

Indian  clients,"  -aid  a   lawyer,  '"had  i<>  go    to 
i  not  Ion-.:  ago.     It  was  hi-  first  trip.     lb-  left  Paw- 
ring  hi-  blankets  and  moccasins.     Winn  he  gol  hark 
h<  ■  dinner  jacket . 

Louis,'   In-  explained,   'and    I    thought    I    had 

i.-  clothes  from  the  store.     So  I  got  this  suit  and 

.  ry  high  collar-.     The  collars  were  bo  high  thai   I  had  to 

rd  into  il"    sky.     Bin    I   looked  like  a  count,  a  rich 

I    i.h.iu   how   all  the  'op-  of  all   the  buildings  look  in 

.  v.      hington,  but  mj   collars  were  so  high  I   never 

••,.    streets.     They  respected   in--  in   Washington  for 

mj  clot  h<  -  and  mj  collars.' 

round  oul  afterward  that   In-  bad  been  making  Fun  of  us 
oik-  with  onr  high  collar-.     He  had  worn  his  blankets  to 
\\ :  i.   Ihii    on   the  way   home  he   had  outfitted   himself 

witl  lothes  ju-t   io  have  a  joke  on  us." 

\\  i    an    told  that   many  of  tin-  Indians  have  guardians  who 

d  to  look  after  them,  and  do  so.  often  to  the  dis- 

of  their  ward-.     It   i*  said  thai   the  impression  one 

guardianship  Bystem  is   m>1    pleasant,  as  the  work 

i-  full  of  possibilities  for  graft,  of  which   many   unscrupulous 

Tlnrc  seems  to  he  a  comfortable  idea 
nl  among  the  "guardians"  thai  an  Indian  doesn't  want 
much,   but    lie   want-    what    he   want-   when    he   want-   it,   and    if 
only  this  pressing  want   !><•  gratified,  rich   Lo  doesn't  care  what 
•  of  hi-  money.     'Die  \  i -ii <>r  hear-  all  these 
ihh  -  aboul  the  Btreets  of  Pawhuska,  and.  taken 

in  i  with  the  sights  be  sees,  they  add  to  the  interest 

of  •  It    appear-    that    more    interesting    than    all 

■  all    at    the  COUntrj    home  of  some  prominent 

mber  ol  be.      Mr.  Shepherd  had  heard  many  things 

boon    lite  of    'he    Indians.     Among   other  things  it 

that,  altho   they  employed   white  servants  and  were 

!l    the    comforts    of    civilization,   the    Indian 

rit  camp-fire  to  modern  cooking-devices, 

instinct  ollowed  their  Indian   ways 

He   bad   also   beard    much    talk   of   Mr. 

[he  mosl   popular  Indian  of  the  Osage 

tril*-.  and    this  man'-  home  lie   therefore  determined    to  visit. 

•    made,  and  one  hoi  summer  day 
found  >  .--ton    Bacon   Rind 

■on  Kind  bimself  out  und<  r  I  be  roof 
of  M  r.  Shepherd  writ* 

II'  /•    hulk  of  a  man.  perhaps  fifty-five.     Ili-  voice  is 

Ii'    can  iioi    -peak  low. 

"II  II  riiinhl.  our  band.     He 

hiii  .      \     h<    I.  ail-  you 
.■rd  a  lo  'ii-  leal  hi  r  t  roust  rs  are 

not.    indeed,    n  Ii    an  ..rat.     troU8er-li 

■  l»  11 :  tch  astonishing 

glimpses  of  bis   r<<l   pet  Ik-  before  you;    whatever 

"l\erti--  i i<li   his   whimlike    Indian   fancy, 

thosi   for  uii'l- rv.<  ar.  in  1 1  ■ -•    hot  da    j,  leave  him  cold. 
"And  this  i-   Mr  .   I'.   •    m    Kind  .our  guide. 

end  of  the  board-floored    ummer-house 

hold  wl  had  half  hoped  to  Bee;    you  have  come. 

■.L'-tim-       lor.     i-    ;i    hirgi  .    black-bair<  <l 

•  •  ohl  and  not  \ouii.  i  on  her  risrhl  Hank,  b<*side 


a  fire.  On  the  fire  is  a  kettle  of  boiling  grease.  On  a  board 
beside  her  are  strips  of  rolled  dough.  Even  while  she  is  twisting 
these  strips  into  a  pretzel-like  figure,  she  looks  up.  unsmiling, 
ami  says,  "How?"  And  that's  all  the  talk  you'll  got  from 
Airs.  Bacon  Kind  on  this  visit. 

With  her  hand  she  drops  the  figure  of  dough  into  the  boiling 
grease.  It  swells,  doughnut-like,  until  it  grows  large  enough  to 
eo\  er  a  dinner-plate. 

"They're  not  doughnuts,"  says  your  guide.  "That's  Indian 
bread.      They  eat   it  all  the  time." 

As  carefully  as  you  may,  while  you  are  seated  on  the  wooden 
bench  beside  Bacon  Kind,  you  consider  your  surroundings. 
Here  is  a  long  wooden  table,  big  enough  to  seat  twenty.      Here 

are  benches  for  at  least  that  many  guests.  Here  is  one  rocking- 
chair  perhaps  Mrs.  Bacon  Kind's — and  here  is  a  gaily  painted 
oil-stove. 

The  sto\  e  brings  you  back  to  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  beside  her  lit  lie 
tire  on  the  green  y;rass.  She  is  drest  in  a  loose  and  very  clean 
gown  of  some  thin,  white  stuff.  The  one  visible  ankle  is  clad 
in  black  silk.  On  her  feet  an-  the  patent-leather  slippers,  with 
the  ankle-strap  of  the  empire  period,  which  are  the  latest  fashion 
in  red  circles  in  Pawhuska.  Mrs.  Bacon  Kind's  patent  leathers 
are  many  sizes  smaller  than  some  of  the  huge  glistening  slippers 
you  have  seen  in  the  Pawhuska  shop-w  -widows.  You  have  heard 
of  such  sights  as  this,  but  now  that  you  behold  it  there  is  noth- 
ing very  strange  about  it.  If  she  were  at  the  stove,  Mrs.  Bacon 
Kind  would  hi'  standing  on  a  hard  wooden  floor;  here  she  is 
seated  on  a  gay  blanket  spread  on  cool  grass.  Silk  stockings 
and  slippers  with  very  low  tops  are  cooler  than  hot,  high  moc- 
casins; and,  while  you  can  summon  to  your  mind  few  while 
women  who  could  even  preside  at  a  chafing-dish  in  such  a  pos- 
ture, Mrs.  Bacon  Kind  looks  so  utterly  comfortable  and  cool 
and  at  her  ease  that  you  can  find  no  criticism  for  either  hel- 
met hods  of  cooking  or  for  her  garb. 

A  rattle  of  plates  attracts  your  attention;  a  healthy-looking, 
blond-haired  white  girl  has  come  from  the  kitchen  of  I  he  house 
and  is  setting  the  table. 

"Come  in  the  house,"  rumbles  Bacon  Kind  suddenly.  He  has 
been  conversing  in  the  Osage  tongue  with  your  guide. 

You  follow.  He  takes  you  in  the  front  door.  You  find  your- 
self in  the  "front  room,"  the  typical  "company  parlor"  of  other 
days.  .  .  .  No  small  part  of  Bacon  Kind's  income  has  gone  for 
pictorial  representations,  in  oils,  water-colors,  crayon,  and  such 
other  mediums  as  "picture-agents"  employ,  of  many  incidents 
in  his  life  and  of  many  relatives  and  acquaintances. 

What  he  wants  to  show  you  first  is  a  picture  of  himself  at 
Washington.  It  was  a  photograph,  originally.  Some  "picture 
man"  has  colored  the  figures  of  tin-  government  officials  who  sat 
or  stood  in  orderly  array  around  Paeon  Kind,  who  is  the  most 
gaudily  colored  of  all,  and  has  embedded  I  he  picture  in  a  deep 
gilded  frame.  While  you  are  considering  the  depths  to  which 
"art  "  can  go,  you  hear  a  rumble: 

"Come,  see  this." 

On  the  wall  across  the  room  he  shows  you  a  glass  plaque. 
On    its   surface    is   a    painting   of    the   Stars   and    Stripes   and    of 

"Old  Abe,"  the  eagle.  At  the  bottom  of  the  plaque,  pasted  in 
a  square  space,  is  a  photograph  of  as  upstanding  an  American 
dough-boy  as  you  ever  saw. 

"My  son,"  rumbles  Bacon  Kind,  tapping  himself  on  the 
chest.     "My  son  George." 

"Did  he  go  to  Europe?"  you  ask. 

"  I  high!"  grunts  Paeon  Kind  amiably.      "  Kainbow  Division." 

Then  the  story  is  told  of  two  feasts  given  by  the  prideful 
Paeon  Kind  for  his  son  George,  to  celebrate  the  hitter's  war- 
experiences.      We  nail : 

The  first  feast  was  held  when  word  came  to  I'awhuska  thai 
George  and  the  Rainbow  Division  had  gol  into  the  fight.  Then- 
was  no  news  as  to  how  George  had  come  out,  hut  that  be  had 
been  in  battle  was  enough  for  the  Indian  father.  He  invited 
everybody  to  come  who  would.  lie  bought  cattle  and  had 
them  killed.  There  wasn't  anything  to  eat  in  the  Stores  at 
I'awhuska  that  he  didn't  have  served.  There  were  dances  in  the 
roundhouse;  Osage  Indians  cam"  from  everywhere,  and  those 
who   had   grudges  against  each   other     lor  there  an-  political 

parties  and  many  feuds  within  the  tribe  made  peace  gifts  to 
one  another  of  horses  and  blankets  and  pipes  and  so  forth. 
The  tea-'   raged   tor  two  days,  in  celebration  of  the  fact  that 

<  I)  orge,  1  he  chain  [)ion  shot  of  1  he  n->er\  a  I  ion.  the  fleetest  runner, 
the  best    wrestler,   had  at    least  x<>\    his  chance   lo  kill  Germans. 

The  second  feast  was  given  when  George  came  home.  lb- 
had  medals  and  a  paper  from  Washington  saying  that  he  was  a 
fine  fighter.  So  at  the  second  hast  more  was  eaten  than  at  the 
first;    there  wen-  more  dancing  and  more  chanting  and  a  livelier 

<  icchange  of  peace  present-,  and  the  <■«  Lebrators  endured,  physi- 
cally, much  longer. 
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Office  Furniture 


THE  photograph  on  the  right 
shows  Allsteel  Transfer  Cases  in 
theS.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Below  are  shown  three  Allsteel  trans- 
fer cases.  Each  case  is  a  separate 
unit  that  interlocks  with  the  others. 
They  may  be  piled  as  high  as  you 
care  to  pile  them,  and  though  loaded 
to  capacity  the  stack  remains  rigid 
and  the  bottom  drawer  will  open  as 
easily  as  the  top  one. 


The  G 


ransrer 


TRANSFERRED  records  are  not  junk. 
If  they  are,  throw  them  away  January 
first,  instead  of  transferring  them.  If  you 
want  them  they  are  worth  keeping  in  security 
and  in  get-at-able  shape. 

What  to  do  with  semi-important  records 
and  correspondence  is  completely  answered 
by  A llsteel  transfer  cases.  They  cost  little 
more  than  wood  and  are  safer,  more  con- 
venient, and  last  longer.  And — of  vital 
importance— they  give  maximum  riling 
capacity  and  take  minimum  floor  space. 

Four  Allsteel  transfer  cases 
take  the  place  of  five  wooden 
ones.  They  give  protection 
against  fire,  and  are  a  permanent 
investment.  In  short,  in  this  age 
of  steel,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
flimsy  transfer  cases.  Modern 
business  transfers   into   Allsteel. 


Allsteel  Filing  Cabinets 

For  the  filing  of  current  correspondence, 
cards,  and  other  papers,  Allsteel  vertical 
files  meet  the  exact  and  exacting  needs  of 
modern  business.  Rigid  and  durable  as 
only  steel  can  be,  they  reflect  the  perma- 
nence of  a  successful  office.  They  protect 
valuable  records  against  fire,  and  take  much 
less  space  than  wooden  files. 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  Allsteel 
office  furniture — desks,  safes,  tables,  shelv- 
ing, and  filing  cabinets.  Allsteel  is  in  use 
by  such  firms  as  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Cadillac  Motor  Co.  Alhteelhoks 
its  part — the  furniture  that  belongs  with 
success.  See  the  Allsteel  line  at  the  Allsteel 
store  in  your  city  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  our  88-page  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Old  Craftsmen  did  fine  work 
even  with  inadequate  machin- 
ery.     The    modern    Mimeograph 
insures  the  finest  of  work  even  when  es- 
pecial skill  is  wanting.   Real  evolution  that! 
But  always,  care  and  neatness  applied  to 
the  mimeographing  process  yield  important 
rewards.     In  the  hands  of  a  careful  work- 
man, your  Mimeograph  will  produce  crafts- 
manlike results — and  perhaps  accomplish  tasks  that 
> on  did  not  dream  it  could  do.    A  matter  for  thoughtful 
consideration  now!  With  microscopic  accuracy  the  Mim- 
eograph reproduces  hourly  five  thousand  exact  copies  of 
a  letter,  bulletin,  drawing,  or  kindred  matter,  at  negligible 
:ost.    Our  booklet  "L-11"  will  show  you  some  of  the  re- 
arkable  things  the  Mimeograph  is  doing  for  others — and 
perhaps  suggest  new  and  better  ways.    It  costs  only  the  effort 
of  the  asking.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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DOUGH-BOYS    WHO   KAN   AWAY   AND 
ARE   STILL   IN   FRANCE 

FIVE  THOUSAND  AMERICAN  A.  W.  O.  L.'s  are  still 
wandering  about  France — 2,000  of  them  being  in  "that 
dear  Paree."  They  are  the  youths  who  were  simply 
dying  with  ennui  after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  hence  started 
out  to  seek  excitement.  Apparently  most  of  them  have  found 
it  until  they  are  entirely  "fed  up,"  to  judge  by  all  reports  of 
the  doings  of  these  runaway  dough-boys.  Take  the  case  of  one 
army  driver  after  the  armistice  who  went  joy-riding,  "busted" 
the  machine  to  smithereens,  got  scared,  and  ran.  Now  he 
drives  a  laundry-wagon  into  Paris  from  one  of  the  suburbs. 
He  has  no  discharge  papers,  has  lost  the  pay  he  had  coming, 
and  also  his  fare  back  home,  and  is  scared  stiff  every  time  he 
comes  to  Paris.  The  French  abuse  him,  and  yet  he  dare  not 
quit.  He  can't  go  home  to  the  United  States  without  papers, 
and  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  nabbed  by  the  French 
authorities.  As  he  explained  to  another  A.  W.  O.  L.  who  had 
been  more  fortunate,  "It's  h ."  In  Paris  the  American  ex- 
soldiers  are  held  to  be  desperate  characters.  The  D.  C.  I. 
(Department  of  Criminal  Investigation)  are  afraid  of  them  and 
let  them  alone.  It  is  said  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  stated  some 
time  ago,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  half  the  automobiles  stolen  in 
Paris  are  stolen  by  these  remnants  of  the  A.  E.  F.  At  least 
such  is  the  talk  of  the  boulevards,  according  to  Sterling  Heilig, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  ex-soldiers  in  an  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  Some  of  his  information  he  gained  from  a 
lad  who,  with  more  luck  than  most  of  his  companions,  was  ready 
to  start  home  with  a  roll  of  5,000  francs  in  his  possession.  Of 
this  youth  Heilig  tells  us: 

Jameson,  I  will  call  him,  student  of  Massachusetts  Tech,  came 
over  with  the  Army  and  was  used  in  the  front  line  for  electrical 
work.  Demobilized  in  France,  he  went  with  a  French  foundry 
near  Nantes.  In  the  States  he  learned  a  lot  about  making  steel 
alloys,  and  could  produce  steel  harder  than  by  any  process  known 
to  these  Nantes  people.  Working  with  them  for  French  wages, 
but  with  sense  enough  not  to  show  them  how  he  did  it,  he  at  last 
got  homesick  and  told  his  boss  that  he  was  going  to  quit.  The 
Frenchmen  were  in  consternation.  They  had  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  this  steel — and  did  not  know  how  to  make  itl 

"The  kid  is  only  twenty-three  years  old,"  explains  his  buddy, 
"and,  being  a  fool,  he  sold  his  process  to  the  French  for  these 
5,000  francs.     He  might  as  well  have  had  100,000  francs!" 

This  young  man  told  the  writer  of  several  fellows  he  knew 
and  what  had  befallen  them.  He  said  he  knew  one  A.  W.  O.  L. 
who  struck  it  rich — 

"On  a  country  road  he  met  a  French  kid  boy  on  a  shiny 
bike.  'Hello,  American  soldier!'  he  sings  out.  'I'm  going  to 
America  to  be  a  cowboy,  and  I've  got  300  francs.  You  carry  it!' 
Runaway  kid,  sure;  and  this  A.  W.  O.  L.  lad  was  tempted. 
That's  right.  He  took  care  of  the  money;  and  they  slept  in  a 
hayrick.  Next  morning,  when  he  was  thinking  how  to  shake  the 
kid,  a  big  blue  tourin'-car  comes  rushing  down  upon  'em.  A.  W. 
O.  L.  does  quick  thinkiu'!  'Please  don't  tell  them  t  hat  I  blubbed 
(wept  or  shed  tears)  last  night!'  the  kid  begged.  'Leave  it  all 
to  me!'  the  A.  W.  O.  L.  answered;  and  when  llie  kid's  folks 
jumped  out  he  laughs  a  good  laugh.  'Here  we  are,  O.K.,  all 
homeward  bound!'  and  winks  to  the  mother,  confidential. 
'Here's  our  money,'  he  says  to  her  later:  'you,  madame,  had 
better  keep  it  till  we  start  off  for  America  again,  some  day!' 
By  gosh,  they  took  him  home  with  them.  He's  with  them  yet. 
Teaches  the  kid  to  box  and  talk  United  States — one  of  the 
family!     In  a  chateau!" 

This  young  man  also  told  the  writer  that  it  was  possibio  to 
obtain  good  jobs  with  the  graves-registration  organization.  Any 
fellow  could  go  to  work  for  these  people,  he  maintained,  at  $180 
a  month.  This  was  later  denied  by  the  Paris  post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  which  gets  in  touch  with  a  good  many  A.  W.  O.  L. 
boys  and  whose  officers  understand  their  situation.  Cabot 
Ward,  vice-commander  of  the  Legion  in  Paris,  diseust  the  whole 
matter  of  the  strayiug  Yankees  in  detail  with  Mr.  Heilig.  Wo 
read: 

"The  question  is  brought  up,"  Mr.  Ward  said,  "by  certain 
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requests  from  the  States  asking  what  remedy  we  have  if  it 
be  true  that  there  are  2,000  American  ex-soldiers  destitute  in 
Paris. 

"It  is  all  lumped  together,"  he  continued.  "The  talk  of 
which  you  kuow  is  one  side  of  the  ease.  The  facts  are  like  these: 
The  Legion  is  in  a  better  position  to  realize  them  than  auy  other 
organization  in  France.  Its  Paris  post  is  the  bridge-head  for  all 
affairs  of  American  soldiers  in  the  land  where  tin  war  was 
fought — equally  to  safeguard  their  high  renown,  to  foster  good 
relations  with  France,  and  to  stand  by  our  comrades  always! 

"Many  of  our  soldiers, for  some  reason  or  other,  slaved  on  in 
France,  and  an  increasingly  large  number  are  coining  back  to 
France  from  America,  where  they  were  demobilized.  This  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  dissuade  them. 

"Many  are  here  legitimately.  They  married  French  wives 
or  their  experience  and  qualifications  bring  them  good  French 
salaries.  There  are  also  a  large  number  who,  tho  anxious  to 
make  good  and  often  capable  of  making  good,  are  stranded  in 
France.  For  such  the  Legion's  Paris  post  has  an  extensive 
bureau.  In  the  past  two  months  its  record  is  180  men  who 
have  been  secured  positions.  It  amounts  to  20  per  cent,  of  1 1m- 
post's total  membership. 

"But  also  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  men  whom  we 
assist  by  using  every  endeavor  to  give  them  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  at  once.  This  is  because  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  any  positions  are  secured:  and  despite 
all  we  can  do,  there  are  a  large  number  of  American  ex-soldiers 
seeking  employment  in  Paris — in  vain. 

"And,  finally,  there  is  a  large  number  of  men,  variously  esti- 
mated from  2,000  to  5,000,  who  had  deserted  at  one  time  or 
another.  Some  of  them  had  previous  prison  records;  such  did 
not  exempt  them  in  the  draft.  Now,  unfortunately.  French 
police  reports  show,  all  too  frequently,  that  they  are  at  it  again. 
In  any  case,  the  Paris  post  has  a  legal  bureau,  which  is  constantly 
giving  advice  to  and  representing  comrades  in  French  legal 
complications,  but  it  can  not  help  these  latter  cases  of  deserters." 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  the  post  adjutant,  Arthur  W. 
Kipling,  and  the  post  secretary.  C.  M.  Perkins,  both  continually 
on  the  spot,  continually  on  the  job,  surrounded  by  old  members 
and  new  members  and  non-members. 

"Contradict  that  talk  about  the  graves  job,"  they  said.  "The 
service  takes  on  nobody  without  satisfactory  identity  papers 
and  has  two  applicants  for  every  job.  They  are  chauffeurs, 
automobile  mechanicians,  eonvoyers,  checkers,  reboxers,  ste- 
nographers, etc.,  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  The  work  you 
refer  to  is  done  by  European  labor,  and  no  Americans  are  on 
it  except  high-paid  specialists,  engaged  from  the  States.  As 
for  the  reparations  service,  it  has  six  applicants  for  every  job — 
accountants,  stenographers,  and  special  qualifications,  at  the 
same  salaries,  $80  to  $150,  but  men  coming  from  the  States  to 
take  jobs  have  better  wages.  This  is  true  invariably — Americans 
engaged  on  this  side,  in  banks,  in  no  matter  what,  have  alwa.\  s 
and  inevitably  the  poor  end  of  the  stick." 

I  asked  about  the  deserters — this  new  category  of  Americans 
abroad,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  hanging  on  by  the 
eyelids.     What  can  they  do? 

"They  can  surrender!"  said  the  post  adjutant.  "Sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  to  do  so.  No  matter  how  fortunately  situ- 
ated, some  day  their  identity  will  come  up  seriously,  and  then — 
good  night!  A  man  came  here  last  week,  asking  for  "soldiers' 
headquarters!  We  told  him  then1  is  no  such  thing  in  Paris  any 
more.  He  said:  'I  have  been  A.  W.  O.  L.  since  last  November, 
and  have  tried  to  marry  and  can  not  get  married,  can  not  get 
papers,  can  not  quit  France,  can  not  live  in  France.  I  have  gope 
this  way  as  long  as  I  can;  and  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  take  my  medicine.'  We  sent  him  to  Rue  de  Tilsit  t: 
and  they  inform  us  that  they  forwarded  him  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation." 

"Are  they  severe  at  Coblenz,  with  them?" 

Neither  adjutant  nor  secretary  felt  qualified  to  answer.  I 
should  consult  the  military  attache"  for  such  a  question;  but  as 
from  man  to  man  I  gathered  that  "if  the  A.  W.  ().  L.  1h>  since 
armistice,  we  think  not.  Some,  we  think,  go  to  Leavenworth 
for  a  short  time,  and  others  are  made  to  serve  a  while  in  Germany. 

But  deserters  before  armistice-  they're  different!" 

The  great  question  is  "papers." 

"A  man  without  papers  can  not  be  helped  much,  even  by  the 
post,"  they  said.  "All  honorably  discharged  in  France  and  stav- 
ing over,  no  matter  how  broke,  need  no  passport — their  discharge 
is  their  passport,  none  better;  all  it  needs,  to  return  home,  is  the 
Passport  Bureau's  vise.  Men  demobilized  in  the  States  anil 
coming  again  to  Prance  on  their  own  business  had  to  takeoul  a 

regular  passport  to  sail,  and  they  have  it  yet.  Men  coming 
on  seamen's  papers  have  them,  even  if  they  juni|>ed  their  ship. 
But  an  ex-soldier  without  honorable  discharge — you  can  gues^ 
his  status." 
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Before  you  sink  your  teeth  into  a  big,  luscious  Skookum  you  \novO  it's 
going  to  be  just  the  best  apple  "a  going. " 

That  name  "Skookum"  stands  for  an  absolute  guarantee  of  surpassingly 
delicious  flavor,  tangy  fragrance,  delightful  juiciness  and  uniform  soundness. 

Skookum's  good  reputation  among  apple  lovers  is  priceless.  You  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  be  jeopardized  by  allowing  a  single  apple  to  go  out  under 


m  14.  £ 
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od  'Before  Vou  Jaste  J  hem . 


the  happy-Indian-face  label   that  does   not  measure  up  in  every  respect 
to  the  rigid  standard  of  quality  that  has  established  that  reputation. 

Send  four  cents  for  recipe  book 

NORTHWESTERN  FRUIT  EXCHANGE 

World's  largest  distributors  of  boxed  apples 


/ 


Dealers: 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Get  name  of  local  wholesaler  from  our  representative  in  your  city 
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BIRDS -BEASTS- AND    TREES 
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...'h    •  nature-rooms. 


TI1KV   «ALL   IT   -(iOINli  TO  THE  COUNTKY." 
!»r. .v iil.«i  in   iln   School  Nature  League  of  New  York  City,  children  who  live  in  a  world  of  brick  houses  and  paved 
streets  are  given  glimpses  of  the  wonders  of  woods,  fields,  and  seashore. 


BRINGING  NATURE   TO  THE   CITY   CHILD 


T 


lHEM'8  SOUP  GREENS,"  ventured  one  little  child 

a  In  ii  shown  some  Ferns.    An  ordinary  "brown  bear" 

caterpillar  was  greeted  doubtfullj   us  "a  frog,"  "a 

!••.'■    'a  make,"  and  "a  worm,"  yet  when  the  children  were 

told  whal  it  really  was,  tiny  glibly  informed  their  questioner 

it  "it  tur  ■<  into  a  chrysalis  and  then  into  ;i  butterfly."    The} 

rind  the   words,  bul   they  had  only  the  vaguest   i«i«  :•> 

be  thing.     For  nature,  in  the  congested  parts  of  cities, 

might  Im mpared  to  the  snakes  in  Ireland— "there  isn*t  anj  " 

ami  rown-ups  realize  how  little  the  city  child  really  does 

••..I-  and  fields  and  seashore,  of  birds  ami  animals  and 
During  their  early  years,  too,  when  everything  in  the 
id  i-  -till  full  of  Fascination  for  them,  i-  the  psycho- 
logical   time   to  interest    children    in    nature,   says   Mrs.  John    I. 
Northrup,    rho   ••!]-  in    Vatural   II  > sto  .     New    ">  ork  i   of  the 
•  (Tort   ■>]   the  School  Katun    League    to  do  something  to  bring 
■i-  of  children  of  New  York  who  are  condemned  to  a 
briok-and-mortar  environment    som<   glimpses  of  this  other  and 
mon  .rid.     Mrs.    Northrup,   comments   'he  editor 

oF  the  magazine,  has  given  herself  to  the  needs  of  the  children 

'  han  i  went  ii  h  energy  and 

■  I    cheer,     irith    laru'e    knowledge    of    nature,    ami    -.\nipath.\ 

of  understanding  for  pupils  ami  teach  It   was  under  her 

dership  'hat  tin  League  ■■■>-  organized  in  1917,  ami  -he  tells 
tin-  storj   of  i:  -fill  m-  i  hods: 

Through  the  kindness  of  the   Board  of   Education   we   wen- 
allowed  tin-  use  of   vacant    room-  in  gome  of  the  Bchools  for  our 

■  riim-nt.     Home  of  tin-  rooms  were  dark  ami  ding;  ami  some 

tiny.    Liii    we    'lid    our    best    to    transform    them    into    real 

itnre  rooms."  making  them  ■■!     "  as  possible  with  leafy 

branches,  winter  bouquets  of  fruit-  and  seeds,  ami.  when  there 

sufficient    space,   with  one  or  more  cedar-trees  in   which 

mounted  birds  and  squirrel*    loaned  by  the  Museum)  disported 

themselves  near  their  nests.     Every  room  has  a  green  expanse 

lost  ami  lichen  dotted  with  Ferns  ami  here  and  there  a  Lit 
of  partridgeben  mtergreen,  •.■.  hi<-h   we  teD  the  children  is 

what  tin-  floor  of  the  woods  look-  like.    Bather  surprizingly,  this 

>ne  .,t  tic-  favorite  exhibits,  ami  children  never  tire  of  feeling 
I  in-  m<>-  i    lict   and    oft ." 


In  another  corner  is  a  miniature  beach — stretches  of  sand 
strewn  with  pebbles  and  shells,  corals  and  starfishes.  In  the 
rooms  that  are>  sufficiently  light  the  beach  has  in  its  midst  a 
"sea  garden" — a  salt-water  aquarium  "with  sea-anemones,  sea- 
snails,  sea-lettuce,  and  tiny  fish.  In  the  other  rooms  are  fresh- 
water aquaria  with  the  always  fascinating  goldfish,  "polliwogs," 
newts,  and  turtles,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms  are  terraria 
with  garter-snakes  and  a  few  frogs  or  small  lizards  as  inhabitants. 
Even  when  the  animals  move,  the  children  always  ask,  "Are 
they  real?'' 

Among  these  permanent  exhibits  are  tables  for  seasonable 
nature  material,  that  these  city  children  may  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  changing  year,  even  tho  their  daily  surroundings  are 
grimy  brick  and  mortar.  For  example,  spring  comes  to  the 
nature  rooms  in  the  shape  of  budding  twigs,  germinating  seeds, 
sprouting  acorns,  ami  early  flowers,  and  on  the  animal  side,  in 
fascinating  frog  and  toad  spawn  that  may  hatch  before  one's 
very  eyes,  or  COOOOns  and  chrysalises  that  may  disclose  their 
wonderful  secrets  at,  any  time.  Common  wild  and  garden 
flowers,  from  the  skunk  cabbage  and  crocus  to  the  daisies  ami 
roses,  keep  the  llower-t ables  in  the  nature  rooms  bright  from 
April  until  late  in  June,  when  the  rooms  close. 

They  are  opened  again  in  October,  gay  with  autumn  foliage 
and  the  wild  and  garden  flowers  of  fall,  together  with  fruits 
and  seed.-,  of  many  kinds,  the  latter  arranged  to  show  their 
method  of  dispersal.  December  brings  holly,  evergreens,  ami 
cones  to  the  rooms,  while  we  utilize  the  tables  in  January  for 
exhibits  of  l>ird  and  insect  homes  ami  their  builders,  arranging 
the  nests  in  leafy  branches  or  iii  their  appropriate  habitat,  with 

the  mounted  bird  near  by  (the  latter  loaned  by  the  Museum); 

also  m-sts  of  mud  and  paper  wasps,  and  perhaps  a  trap-door 
spider's  fascinating  nest  in  a  box  of  sand;  or  we  may  show  types 
of  hirds  and  animals,  or  collections  of  woods,  or  of  common 
minerals.  Some  of  these  collections  are  moved  about  from  room 
to  room.  In  February  we  bring  in  the  budding  twigs,  which  to  the 
children's  endless  delight  often  leaf  out  and  blossom,  and  we 
also  start  seeds  germinating,  while  March  ushers  in  the  spring 
again. 

To  step  out  of  the  flirty,  squalid  street  into  these  woodsy 
retreats  is  a  constant  surprize  to  the  children.  One  little  visitor 
asked  wonderingly,  "Is  this  a  school?"  ami  another  said,  "This 
isn't  a  school,  this  is  a  woods,"  ami  the  little  kindergarten  children 
always  call  a  visit  to  the  nature  room  "going  to  the  country." 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  little  people  of  the  East  Side  love 
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Paint  and  \arnish  and  Real  Estate 


Paint  and  varnish  contribute  to  the 
permanence  of  real  estate.  They  are  the 
difference  between  assets  and  tumble- 
down values.  Good  paints  and  varnishes 
are  the  props  of  profits,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  control  repair  bills  and 
repay  thrift  in  its  own  coin. 

Masury  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  all 
first-class.  The  House  of  Masury  is  the 
only  manufacturer  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes in  the  United  States  which  does 
not  make  "seconds."  'First  quality 
or  nothing*  is  a  Masury  tradition 
rigidly  respected  and  jealously  main- 
tained. 

There  is  a  Masury  Product  for  every 
painting  requirement.  Everyone  is  full 
value  for  every  cent  of  cost.  The  out- 
standing members  of  our  quality  family, 
we  call  the  Masury  Big  Six  and  it  is  led 


by  Cosmolac,  the  one  varnish  for  every 
purpose. 

Cosmolac  is  as  clear  as  water.  It 
dries  as  hard  as  glass  but  stays  flexible 
and  yielding.  It  won't  blister,  crack 
nor  check.  It  is  unaffected  by  steam, 
hot  or  cold  water,  soap  or  soap  powder. 
Heels  won't  mar  it.  Blows  won't  hurt 
it.  It  stays  satiny,  brilliant  and  smooth 
inside  or  outside  in  any  weather.  It 
won't  turn  white  or  cloudy. 

The  other  members  of  the  Masury 
Big  Six  are  Perfection  Flat  White  and 
Colors,  China  Gloss  White  Enamel, 
Liquid  House  Paints,  Pure  Colors  in 
Oil  and  Superfine  Colors.  If  you  own 
real  estate,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  know 
Masury  quality,  expressed  in  paints  and 
varnishes  for  every  known  requirement, 
all  as  full  of  merit  as 


Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and 
postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine  book  The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It  treats 
of  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — and  would  bring 
a  dollar  in  any  book  store.    Address  us  please  at  46  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JoluiW!  Masury  &  Son 


BrooklynJM.Y. 

New~York  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  -  San.  Francisco 
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I  111.  HOUSE  OK  MASURY 
Makes  Good  Paints  ami  \iirnishes 

'C3  3 


Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  Whin-  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 
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Front  View  of  Mechanical  Trimmer 

BALTIMORE    6  OHIO  R.R. 

Export  Pier,  Curtis  Bay,  MD. 


Baffle  Plate 


V'> 


73?er 


ge/f 


-Chain  Drive  \ 


Vertical  Tele- 
scopic Coal 
Chute 


Mechanism 


50  H.  P.  Motor 
750  PPM. 


OUTLINE  OF  TRIMMER  BELT 

Tonnage  Handled  72996 

Belt  Speed  2700  F.RM. 

C.T.  M.  Specified  :  _    GOODYEAR    BELT 

48"8  Ply-g  Top-32  Pulley  Cover 
Built  to  Meet  Conditions 


Blueprint  sl-rtch  anH  un.rrlnd'-l"-,!  phr,l„irraph  nf  GooJftat  hrltrtl  mechanical 
Inrrt'-  -  '""  '  '    Export   I'irt.  CufHt  Km.   \f'l 


Oopyrtfthl  1820,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Bubber  Co. 
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Double  the  Tonnage 

and  the  G.T.M. 


Men  who  rank  as  experts  on  belting 
say  that  nowhere  have  they  seen  or 
heard  of  service  conditions  more 
severe  than  those  under  which  the 
trimmer  belt  works  on  the  Lane- 
Galloway  Mechanical  Trimmer  at 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad's  Ex- 
port Pier,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 

There,  in  four  loading  towers,  coal  in 
varying  sizes  from  dust  to  100-  and 
200-lb.  lumps  falls  down  a  telescopic 
chute  from  23  to  44  feet  high,  onto  a 
baffle  plate  and  thence  onto  the 
trimmer  belt.  This  belt,  when  the 
trimmer  is  lowered  into  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  runs  at  a  high  speed,  around 
2,700  feet  per  minute,  and  literally 
hurls  the  coal  30  to  40  feet,  to  all 
parts  of  the  hold. 

The  trimming  device  revolves  about 
a  vertical  axis  and  directs  the  stream 
of  coal  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  original.  It 
was  developed  within  the  past  year 
by  H.  A.  Lane,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  and  Philip  G.  Lang,  Jr., 
Assistant  Engineer  of  Bridges.  It  is 
designed  to  save  time  and  labor,  and 
how  effectively  it  operates  is  sug- 
gested in  the  loading  of  9,569  tons  of 
coal  in  9  hours  33  minutes  by  two  of 
these  trimmers,  a  job  that  would 
have  required  25  hours  of  hand 
trimming  by  200  men. 

To  specify  the  belt  which  would  most 
economically  and  efficiently  perform 
this  unique  conveying  service,  stand 
up  under  the  abrading  and  pounding 
action  of  the  falling  coal,  and  run  at 
the  speed  required  to  throw  the  coal, 
was  the  problem  put  up  to  theG.T.  M. 
—  Goodyear  Technical  Man.     In  co- 


operation with  the  B.  &  O,  officials, 
he  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
working  conditions,  and  recom- 
mended a  48"  8-ply  Goodyear  Trim- 
mer Belt  of  special  construction,  with 
1/8"  top  and  1/32"  pulley  side  cover. 

The  tonnage  record  of  this  Goodyear 

Belt  in  this  killing  service  testifies 
to  the  value  of  the  G.T.  M.'s  analy- 
sis and  the  quality  of  Goodyear 
design,  materials  and  workmanship. 
In  the  month  from  May  6  to  June  6, 
1920,  it  handled  72,996  tons  of  coal. 
The  greatest  tonnage  carried  by  the 
best  of  several  other  kinds  of  belting 
used  in  this  duty  was  3 1 ,994  tons. 

"We  have  tried  a  number  of  belts/' 

writes  C.  W.  Galloway,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  B.  &  O.,  "but  found  the 
belt  manufactured  by  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  the  best. 
If  the  performance  of  this  belt  is  an 
indication  of  what  can  be  expected, 
it  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  we  have 
tried,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
performance  of  your  product." 
Twenty-eight  more  of  these  Good- 
year Belts  have  been  ordered  by  the 
B.  &  O.  for  its  trimmers. 

However  difficult  or  involved  your 
conveying  or  transmission  problem, 
its  solution  may  be  discovered 
through  an  analysis  by  theG.T.  M., 
and  the  performance  of  the  belt  he 
recommends.  Goodyear  Belts  are 
built  to  the  duty  required,  and  they 
are  so  built  as  to  protect  our  good 
name.  For  further  information  about 
Goodyear  products,  and  theGoodyear 
Analysis  Plan,  write  toThe Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Why  Women  Are 
Buyers  of  Pyrene 


The  reason  is  simple:  It  is  woman's  ancient  instinct 
to  defend  home  and  children.  Her  modern  judg- 
ment selects  the  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  as  the  best 
defense  against  fire. 

Woman's  intuitive  trend  toward  Pyrene  is  con- 
firmed by  facts:  73  per  cent  of  preventable  fires  are 
caused  by  stoves,  furnaces,  boilers  and  pipes.  And 
12  per  cent  of  preventable  fires  are  caused  by  defec- 
tive flues  and  chimneys. 

How  often  have  you  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  fire  in  your  home!  But  is  Pyrene  on  hand  to 
fight  it? 

Firt  is  always  unexpected.     Each  year  it  destroys 
thousands  of  homes.     Yearly  it  claims  15,000  lives- 
mostly  women  and  children. 

Install  Pyrene  now.  Know  the  security  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  safeguard  against  fire.  Price 
$10.  Pyrene  saves  15",<  on  automobile  fire  insurance 
premiums. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Inc. 
17  Fast  49th  Street,  New  York 
V.KUmU        Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Prancisco 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  C<>.  <»f  Canada,   Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Pyrene  and  Fireklok 
are  told  by  hardware 
and  electrical  supply 
dealer*  and  garage*. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


birds  and  flowers,  says  Mrs.  Northxup,  let 
him  come  to  Public  School  No.  02  any 
Tuesday  or  Thursday  afternoon  from  three 
to  four-thirty  o'clock.    She  continues: 

The  moment  the  door  is  open  the  young- 
sters crowd  in,  from  toddlers  of  three  and 
four,  escorted  by  an  older  sister  or  brother, 

to  hoys  and  girls  of  the  junior  high  schools, 
who  ask  to  see  all  sorts  of  things  they  have 
read  about.  A  number  come  regularly  and 
act  as  guides  to  their  friends,  proudly 
pointing  out  the  terrarium  where  the  snake 
li\  es,  the  shark's  jaw  with  its  generous  sii)>- 
ply  of  teeth,  hanging  by  the  window,  the 
stuffed  squirrel  and  his  nest  in  the  cedar- 
tree,  or  showing  hoAV  the  puffballs  on  the 
moss  table  "puff."  The  room  is  evidently 
a  fairyland  to  them,  and  we  have  hard 
work  to  get  them  out  at  closing  time. 
They  walk  about,  from  table  to  table,  some 
of  them  taking  notes,  and  their  delight  is 
unbounded  when  they  And  something  they 
have  before  known  only  in  books.  The 
regular  visitors  look  about  for  new  arri- 
vals on  the  tables  and  several  of  them  say 
that  they  come  every  week,  and  that  they 
know  everything  that  is  in  the  room. 

A  group  will  stand  spellbound  witti 
shining  eyes  and  parted  lips  "while  we  talk 
to  them  about  the  different  kinds  of  nests, 
point  out  the  front  door  of  the  wood- 
pecker's hole,  and  the  chisel-like  bill  with 
which  he  made  it,  or  let  them  inspect  the 
wonderful  weaving  of  the  oriole's  cradle,  or 
tell  them  how  the  chimney-swift  makes  its 
curious  nest,  or  the  marvel  of  the  humming- 
bird's tiny  home.  They  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  the  shells  and  starfish  and 
corals  on  the  beach  or  the  spore  plants 
on  the.  moss  table,  in  the  "dust"  in  the 
puffballs  and  earth-stars,  and  where  the 
spores  are  to  be  found  in  the  ferns  and 
mosses  and  club-mosses.  After  a  talk  of 
this  kind  one  child  wrote:  "1  thank  you  for 
staying  in  that  afternoon  and  teaching  us 
a  wonderful  lesson  about  Howerless  plants. 
Puffballs,  I  think,  are  the  most  curious 
plants  I  saw.  1  love  to  see  them  have 
their  spores  out  of  a  little  hole."  Another 
Wrote:  "I  go  to  the  nature-room  every 
week;  I  like  it  better  than  the  movies"; 
while  a  third  said:  "I  went  down  to  the 
nature-room  and  I  saw  everything.  I  saw 
all  kinds  of  (lowers  and  1  saw  all  kinds  of 
plants.  I  saw  all  kinds  of  tishes  and  slar- 
lish  and    I   saw  frogs'  eggs." 

That  the  interest,  of  the  children  is  more 
than  a  transient  curiosity  is  proved  by  the 
report-  of  the  librarians  of  the  neighboring 
Seward  Park  Library,  who  said  they  could 
not   understand  the  unprecedented  demand 

for  nature  books  until  they  saw  the  nature- 
room.  The  children  are  also  so  full  of  the 
wonders  of   the   room    that    in    main    cases 

they  importune  their  teachers  until  they 

come  to  visit,  the  room  with  them. 

Realizing  that,  the  occasional  visits  to 
the  nature-room,  which  are  all  that  is 
possible  in  most  cases,  are  not  enough, 
the  League  provides  for  "follow-up  work" 
in  the  classrooms  by  supplying  the 
teachers  with  specimens  which  the  children 
can  watch  and  study  at  leisure.  Even  if 
the  teacher  can  find  little  time  for  regular 
lessons,  the  developing  twig,  sprouting 
seed,  or  growing  tadpole  teaches  its  own 
fascinating  stnry. 

Two  of  the  nature-rooms  art  kepi  open 
on  certain  afternoons  every  week  from  three 
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opportunity  to  come  for  nature  material. 
During  1919  we  supplied  576  teachers 
representing  26  different  schools  with 
such  things  as  fruits  and  seeds,  autumn 
foliage,  winter  bouquets,  birch-bark  (taken 
from  "down  timber"  only),  mosses,  lichens, 
fungi,  evergreens,  cones,  frog  spawn, 
birds'  and  wasps'  nests,  shells.  When 
teachers  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
become  members  of  the  League  (by  the 
payment  of  fifty  cents  a  year)  we  also 
give  them  Audubon  leaflets,  us  well  as 
others  we  have  ourselves  published  on 
buds,  fruits,  seeds,  and  on  lower  plants. 
We  label  their  specimens,  tell  them  how 
to  care  for  the  material,  and  help  in  every 
way  we  can. 

After  three  years'  experiment  with  these 
nature-rooms,  the  League  feels  that  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  nature  can  be 
made  to  mean  something  to  the  child. 
The  work  thus  far,  says  Mrs.  Northrup, 
is  only  a  beginning — there  should  be  a 
nature-room  in  every  city  school.  There  is 
usually  one  nature  enthusiast  among  the 
teachers  who  would  take  charge  of  it,  and 
there  should  be  a  director  of  nature  study 
just  as  there  is  now  a  director  of  sewing. 
drawing,  music,  or  cooking.  Why.  she 
asks,  can  not  the  great  city  which  is  look- 
ing after  the  child's  physical  well-being;  bis 
eyes,  his  teeth,  his  lunches,  also  remember 
that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
that  these  children  long  to  see  the  beautiful 
things  of  wood  and  field,  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Mother  Nature  and  learn  some  of  her 
secrets?     And  the  writer  pleads: 

Do  we  not  owe  them  at  least  a  peep  into 
nature's  fairyland  before  they  are  engulfed 
by  the  great  city  and  become  too  sophisti- 
cated to  want  it? 

Moreover,  there  is  a  very  practical  side 
to  this  work.  One  of  the  crying  needs 
of  the  times  is  "more  people  on  the  farms." 
Why  neglect  the  opportunity  then  to 
interest  the  children  in  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  of  nature  when  they  are 
at  the  most  impressionable  age,  so  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  live  in  the  country 
when  they  grow  up?  One  boy  who  often 
visited  the  nature-room  confided  to  his 
teacher  that  when  he  grew  up  he  wanted 
to  be  a  scientist  and  live  in  the  country, 
where  he  could  see  and  learn  all  about 
these  things.  Why  should  not  the  nature- 
rooms  prove  laboratories  for  the  making 
of  scientific  farmers?  Is  not  the  experi- 
ment worth  trying? 


HOW  TO  PLANT  TREES  ON  A  SIDE- 
HILL — A  suggestion  that  may  prove  help- 
ful to  tree-planters  is  given  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mayor  Dumont  Kennedy,  of 
Orawfordsville,  Indiana,  by  Mrs.  Vene 
Kelly,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  who  writes: 

I  have  been  reading  this  morning  an 
article  in  Tiik  Litekaky  Digest  of  August 
28  telling"  of  your  love,  of  trees  and  your 
success  with  them.  1  am  an  old  lady 
eighty  years  old.  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
with  rheumatism  for  the  last  nine  years. 
so  you  see  I  cannot  plant  trees  any  more, 
but  I  dearly  love  them.  In  a  married  life 
of  over  sixty-five  years  I  have  planted 
trees  of  different  kinds  in  five  homes. 
As  soon  as  we  bought  a  place  I  planted 
fruit-  and  shade-trees,  and  they  almost. 
always  grew,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  them. 
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Poiret  took  seal  brown  velvet,  red 
lacquer  Chinese  buttons,  and  the 
demurest  <>f  while  ruches  to  make 
this  unusual  frock  with  its  mediae- 
val air  of  detachment  denied  by 
that  ultra-modern  roll  of  the  mate- 
rial around  its  ample  skirt.  Thi? 
is  just  one  of  the  interesting,  and 
quite  different,  models  shown  in 
every  issue  of  Vogue. 


Arc  YOUR  Clothes 
Individual? 


Are  you  one  of  those  nice  blue-serge  women 
who  wear  just  what  the  other  nine  bought 
at  the  same  rime? 

Or  is  there  a  subtle  distinction,  a  beautiful 
correctness,  an  imaginative  quality  about 
your  clothes  that  makes  the  other  nine  watch 
you  when  you  aren  't  looking — and  wish 
they  hadn't! 

You  don't  need  to  spend  any  more  money, 
or  any  more  time,  in  order  to  make  your 
clothes  individual.  But  you  do  need  a  special 
kind  of  advice.  Advice  planned  to  meet 
your  particular  case.      Vogue's  advice. 

Vogue  not  only  knows,  months  in  advance, 
just  what  will  be  worn;  Vogue  purposely 
excludes  all  style-trends  that  are  destined  to 
be  too  popular,  choosing  instead  just  those 
things  that  are  so  new,  so  chic,  and  in  such 
good  taste  that  they  will  he  taken  up  by 
the  women  who  count — and   by  them  alone. 

Vogue's  Special  Offer 
10  Issues  $2 

•  Eleven  if  yon  mail  the  coupon  now 


Christmas  Gifts*  December  1 

(extra  complimentary  copy) 
Vogue's  solution  of  the  Christinas  problem,  full 
of  new  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Holiday  Number  December  IS 

More  gifts  and  practical  ideas  for  holidaj 
entertaining. 

Lingerie  &  Vanity  January  1 

Lovely  linens  for  personal  and  household  use — 

the  pet  extravagances  of  the  smartest  women 
in  the  world. 

Motor  &  Southern  January  15 

Vogue's  own  motor  show,  with  all  the  newest 
things  photographed,  sketched  and  explained  for 

the  woman  who  goes  to  buy  or  to  look. 

Spring  Fabrics  &  Patterns  February   1 

The  newest  weaves,  th>-  newest  modes,  th<-  most 
practical  number  of  the  year  for  the  woman 
with  a  not  unlimited  dress  allow  in©  , 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  February  15 

Mont  1  is  before  the  spring  suits  are  on  the  avenue, 
they're  in  Vogue,  most  of  them  in  this  number. 


Spring  Millinery  March  1 

The  smartest  hats  from  Paris,  the  cleverest  hat-; 
from  New  York,  with  their  coiffures  and  ao 

ri.-s  are  in  this  number. 

New  York  Fashions  March  15 

The  most  characteristic  tilings  that  New  York 
creates  for  its  exclusive  clientele  are  shown  in 

tlii*  i-sue  of  Vi  igui  . 

Spring  Fashions  &  Brides  April  1 

The  loveliest  numbi  rof  the  whole  year,  planned 
foreverj  woman  who  is  interested  in  beautiful 
clothes  foi  formal  occasions. 

Paris  Fashions  April  IS 

Vogue  bring-  back  from  the  Paris  openings  .iusi 
the  few  tilings  that  are  *o  chic,  so  new,  so 
individual,  that  they  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
women  who  count. 

Smart  Fashions  for  Limited 

Incomes  May  I 

Vogue'*  solution  of  how  to  make  one  dollar  do 
the  work  of  two     and  not  look  it. 


Did  you  know  that  you  could  have  Vogue's  advice  all  winter  and  spring — for  less 
than  the  price  of  a  bit  of  neckwear?  Vogue's  Paris  fashions.  Vogue's  New  York 
modes.  Vogue's  own  exclusive  designs.  Vogue's  experience  as  a  hostess.  Vogue's 
personal    by-mail   advice  on   your  o\\  n 


A 


clothes  problems,  if  you  like. 

And  in  addition — those  lovely  bizarre 
covers;  those  sketches,  so  different  from 
anything  else  in  the  fashion  world;  those 
fascinating  little  glimpses  into  the  doings 

nl  Society  in  Paris  and  New  York;  those 
authoritative  reviews  of  the  stage,  the 
art    galleries,    the    opera,    the    world     of 

music Did  you  ever  hear  of  two 

dollars  going  so  far  and  having  so  good 
a  time? 

Vogue  will  save  you  money  on 
every  one  of  these  numbers  per- 
haps many  times  its  subscription 
price.  Not  by  making  you  do  with- 
out things  you  like,  but  by  elim- 
inating buying  mistakes.  They're 
your  biggest  extravagance — aren't 
they?  And  they  don't  bring  you  a 
second's  pleasure  — do  they?  So — 
this  year,  economize  and  enjoy  it. y 
Sign  the  coupon  now!  flr 


•SPECIAL   OFFER 

Open  f>rtly  to  \U'w  Subscribers 

it  y.iur  ordci  19  received  immediarj  !■  . 
we  will  atari  your  subscription  with 
the  current  Christmas  Gifts  Num- 
bei        thus    riving  you   eleven  J 

numbers  of    vogue  instead  ol         ^\^ 
ten  without  anj  extra  charge.        ^ 
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BIRDS.  BEASTS    AND    TREES 
Continued 


I  planted  maple-trees  for  shade  in  front 

of  my  house  on  a  side-hill,  but  the  moisture 

ran  quickly  thai   they  did  not  live. 

i  I  buried  an  old  splint  bushel-basket, 

with  tin   top  -ix  inches  below   the  surface, 

ami   planted    the   tree   in    this  in   suitable 

and  tin  basket  retained  enough  water 

•h.   root-  li\  ing.     It  is  now  a  large 

ami  1  am  very  proud  of  it  tho  it  is 

no  longer  my  property. 

1  believe  there  is  hardly  any  one  thing 
more  necessary  to  teach  than  tin  love  and 
cultivation  of  tn 

This  place  where  I  live  is  a  very  pretty 

eh  an  town  of  about  twelve  thousand,  and 

pie  ami  streets  arc  shaded  by  a  gnat 

number  of  largt    trees,  principally   maple 

th  r.    are  a  grea1    manj   original  oak 

and  other  kind-  of  fori  si  tn  i  s. 


BARE   <  l  PBOARDS    THAI    MAY  BE 

REPLENISHED   FOR  THE 

WINTER   BIRDS 

IT  i-  a  bitterly  cold  day,  and  the  keen 
wind  blowing  down  from  the  icy  north 
to   tin    bone.      All   human   beings  not 
driven  oul  by  necessity  an   safely  housed, 
overs  t  he  ground,  and  in  the  dazzling 
mine  there  i-  no  warmth.    As  a  friend 
of  wild  creatures  sit-  secure  in  his  warm 
room,  looking  out  over  the  snow  \  back-yard 
!  two  birds  come  flying  down  and 

[ing  among  the  derelict  corn— talk-  of 
i.  ii.     Hunched   up  in   the 
Bnow,  they  look  very  much  like  bob-whites, 
but  something  about   their  hills  seems  to 
sumption.       Presently    one 

-■/'  ar    and     flies—  and 

tin  mysterj  is  solved.     They  are  meadow- 

"Poor  little  fellows!"  Bays  Mauley 

B.    Townsend    in    Thi    Christian    Register 

"  Hungry  and  cold  thej    must 

Being  ground    feeders,  they  are  put 

raits  these  days."    They  are 

picking  at   the  husks  of  a  few  dwarfed  ears 

of  corn,  in-  ager  fare  enough,  bul  help  is  at 

I,  lor.  Baj  -  the  writer: 

Procuring  a    wid<     board,   and   all    the 

Crumbfl    and    food-scraps    I    can    -nape    to- 
ll.    The  birds  promptly 
mselvi  -  off,  hut  booh  re1  urn.    They 
•  r  the  -no/. .  for  meadow- 
larks,  like  blackbirds,  jaj  -.  crow-.  BtarUngs, 
and  grackles,  walk,  instead  of  hop.  as  do 
i  rine     birds.      Pr<  sentlj     they 
upon  tin   spread  feast.     l'ro\ idence 

ood    to    them.      They    care    not 

it  came.  I. ut  accept  it  thankfully. 

I  '-'■■■  d.    th.  y    fall    upon    it    with    an 

■orn     or     long     da;  emi- 

on     Th.:.    ■  b'ck  the  platter  clean," 

aboul     in    siipn  mi    cont.  nt.       At 

sinking  iandoning  an  utterly 

cold,  bleak  world,   warns  'hem  thai   they 

•or  th.-  night,  and  they 

!>  warm  and 

lor  tin    tir-t    Him    Tor-  man 

i  full  Btomachfl  and  digestion  keeping 

up  the  into  rnal  fires,  there  i-  a  full  h.  ad  of 

a  in  their  blood-  Birds  w  ill  not 

e  if  full  fed  and  out  of  the  wind.    Only 

i   thtir  Btomachi   art    emptj    tin   they 

r-omh  t<i  th<   cold. 


Since  then  the  meadow-larks  have  been 
coming  regularly  to  the  feast.  They  have 
grown  plump  with  good  feeding.  With 
them  have  conn1  others,  jays  and  starlings 
and  the  ubiquitous  English  sparrows. 
Undesirable  :is  are  the  latter.  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  drive  them  away  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. From  this  daily  feeding  1  derive 
much  pleasure.  1  have  come  to  watch 
tor  the  arrival  of  my  guests.  If  they  are 
not  on  time  for  breakfast  L  begin  to  get 
anxious,  ami  when  they  come  1  am  dis- 
tinctly relieved.  They  have  become  my 
friends,  and  1  theirs.  1  shall  miss  them 
when  the  snow  departs  and  they  move 
away,  as  they  w  ill. 

Hut  what  aboul  the  birds  out  in  the 
woods?  They.  too.  are  in  dire  need,  es- 
pecially t  he  ground-feeders  such  as  the  bob- 
whites  ami  the  pheasants.  Many  must 
inevitably  perish,  hut  we  can  save  some 
of  them  if  we  will,  says  Mr.  Townsend,  and 
tell-  how  he  sets  out  on  his  errand  of  mercy: 

We  strap  on  our  snow-shoes,  and,  gener- 
ously provided  with  bags  of  grain,  sally 
forth  into  a  world  of  green  and  white  and 
blue.  The  sun  shines  brightly.  The  snow- 
clad  pines,  against  the  cerulean  sky,  make 
an  unrivaled  color-scheme.  Through  the 
woods,  under  the  pines,  across  the  fields. 
we  trudge  to  the  shores  of  a  woodland  pond. 
A  light  snow  has  fallen  during  the  night 
and  is  crisscrossed,  in  places,  with  the 
tracks  of  the  children  of  the  wild. 

Crows  caw  vociferously  from  the  tree- 
top-.  Jays,  cousins  of  the  crows,  and  pirates 
like  their  black  relatives,  scream  raucously 
in  protest  against  our  intrusion.  A  downy 
woodpecker  here  and  a  brown  creeper 
farther  on  are  gleaning  the  tree-trunks  for 
food.  Wintry  little  chickadees  call  cheerily 
from  the  thickets  and  come  close,  peering 
into  our  faces  in  the  friendliest  way. 
Tree-sparrows  are  feeding  on  the  weed- 
seeds  thai  project  above  the  -now.  A 
flock  of  goldfinches,  in  a  gray  birch  top,  is 
feasting  on  the  seeds,  scattering  the  scales 

in  a  mimic  shower.  These  scales  cover 
the  ground  below  and  look  for  all  the 
world  like  miniature  living  birds.  It  is 
interesting   to   watch    the   goldfinches   at 

their  feeding.  When  they  attack  a  Seed 
cone,  they  do  not  peck  at  random,  hut 
begin  at  the  extreme  tip.  Seeds  and  scales 
are  packed  together  in  such  a  way  that 
if  the  tip  is  loosened,  they  unravel,  as  it 
wire,  in  regular  order.  This  is  nature's 
way  of  -(curing  uniform  distribution  by 
the  wind,  a  few  seeds  at  a  time.  The 
birds      have      fathomed      the      secret      and 

profited  t  hereby. 

An  ohl  abandoned  barn  yields  a  genuine 
surprize.  As  We  approach  and  look 
within,  a  number  of  big  woodpeckers  fly 
oui  ami  go  shooting  away  in  long,  undu- 
lating  flight.     Then    we   notict     that    the 

hint-  have  drilled  the  sitles  of  the  old  barn 

full  of  holes.  We  count  twenty-five  of 
t  In  in  in  t  he  four  sitles.  I  >oors  and  w  indows 
stand    wide    open,    but    the    dickers   ignore 

tin  ni.     They    must    have    their   own    en- 
trances and  exits. 
The    pond    is   hard    frozen,   hut   at    the 

outlet    tin  i,    j-  ;,  little  space  of  open  water. 

The  --now  about    thi-  is  trodden   by   the 

Hack-  of   -con-  of  little  wild   feel,   mostly 

of  the  bob-white.     Among  them,  however, 

are  the  iracks  of  several  pheasants,  ami 

out    trail  of  the  ruffed   grouse.      His  snt  w- 

shoe-,  for  the  ruffed  grouse  grows  Bnow- 
shoe  Fringes  on  hi-  toes  every  winter, 
]ea\i    an  unmistakable  impression.     Here 

i-   wlnn    maiiv  bird-   come  to  drink   when 


water  is  hard  to  find.     Here  is  the  place 
to  scatter  our  grain. 

We  tramp  down  the  snow  and  deposit  a 
liberal  portion  here,  then  up  under  the  red 
cetlar  and  by  the  barberries  we  scatter 
other  portions,  where  the  tracks  tell  us 
the  birds  resort.  They  have  gathered 
nearly  everything  edible.  The  fruits  of 
the  viburnum  and  dogberry  shrubs  were 
gleaned  before  autumn  had  passed.  Now 
every  last  ground  juniper,  red  cedar, 
black  alder,  and  wax-myrtle  berry  has 
been  taken  by  the  starving  birds.  The 
birch  seeds  are  practically  all  harvested. 
The  scarlet  fruits  of  the  sumac,  hard  and 
unpalatable,  have  been  left  to  the  last. 
Now  they  are  being  eaten,  tho  with  little 
relish,  and  only  as  a  last  desperate  resource. 
The  black  JYu it  of  the  catbrier  aloue  re- 
mains untouched.  It  must  be  distasteful, 
indeed,  to  be  passed  by  in  this  period  of 
desperate  need.  Perhaps,  the  bob-whites 
and  pheasants  would  not  refuse  it,  but  it 
hangs  beyond  their  reach.  Our  grain  all 
scattered,  we  return  home  with  empty 
batjs  and  hearts  full  of  pity,  determined 
to  go  again,  and  as  often  as  need  shall  be, 
to  the  relief  of  these  sorc-prest  little  folk. 
Our  trip  into  the  snowy  woods  has  bene- 
fited  us  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

The  custom  of  feeding  the  birds  in  winter 
is  increasing,  says  the  writer,  and  it  is  a 
form  of  bounty  that  yields  rich  returns. 
This  is  a  case  where  "it  blesses  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes,"  and  wdiere  "it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  for, 
he  goes  on: 

There  is  a  peculiar  happiness  in  minister- 
ing to  Hie  necessities  of  any  innocent  wild 
creature.  There  is  also  joy  in  watching  the 
little  visitor  as  he  creeps  up  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  where  you  have  tied  your  suet, 
or  as  he  hops  upon  your  feeding-tray  for 
seeds  and  scraps.  You  can  coax  the 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  purple  finches, 
juncos,  bluejays,  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers, e\  cuing  grosbeaks,  and  other  birds 
to  your  windows,  where  you  can  watch 
them  at  leisure.  You  find  yourself  watch- 
ing expectantly  for  the  regular  visits  of 
your  pensioners.  You  are  disappointed  if 
they  do  not  appear  regularly  on  time,  and 
correspondingly  rejoiced  when  they  do 
come. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasurable 
thrill  1  experienced  one  Thanksgiving 
day.  when,  on  sitting  down  to  my  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  I  glanced  out  of  Hits  window 
and  saw  a  little  downy  woodpecker  sitting 
down  to  his  Thanksgiving  dinner,  too — a 
meal  of  fat  suet  I  hail  tied  to  the  apple- 
tree.  My  heart  was  gladdened.  Turkey 
and  cranberry-sauce  and  pumpkin  pie 
tasted  better,  and  my  own  thankfulness 
was  the  more  fervent  because  I  had  a  little 
feathered  guest  out  there  enjoying  my 
hospitality.  Feed  the  birds  in  winter  and 
you  w  ill  be  richly  repaid.    Try  it  and  see. 

Directions  that  will  help  (host;  who  wish 
to  add  to  Hie  birds'  winter  larder  are  given 
by  Beecher  S.  Bowdish  in  National  Prop- 
erty-Owner (New  York),  with  the  kindly 
admonition  that,  once  established,  the 
food  Bupply  should  be  regular  and  unfailing. 
Mr.  Bowdish,  who  is  secretary  of  the  New 
.Jersey  Audubon  Society,  writes: 

Almost  no  expense  need  lie  entailed  in 
equipment  for  bird-fettling,  and  while  a 
reasonable  amount  can  be  profitably  spent 

for  food,   some  acceptable   foods  can   he 
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THE 


CLINGING 


LUB    RICANT 


GRedaG 

For 

GEARS  *->  CUPS 

f/uid  )  (nan- fluid) 


Gears,    worn    by      < 
\ 
poor  lubrication 


Gears,     properly 

lubricated    by 

Gredag 


Keeps  a  Cushion  Between  Gear  Teeth 


AFTER  you've  once  lubricated  your 
L  gears  with  Gredag,  there's  always 
a  little  of  it — a  film — left  sticking  to 
your  gear  teeth.  Gredag  is  made  to 
do  just  that. 

The  result  is,  when  you  start  up,  the 
terrific  grind  and  pressure  of  gear  on 
gear  is  cushioned  by  this  part  of 
Gredag  that  clings — and  saves  wear  on 
your  gears. 

That's  one  thing  that  makes  Gredag 
different  from  ordinary  gear  oils  and 


greases   which    squeeze  out    under 
pressure. 

And  here's  some  more  difference: 

Gredag,  because  it  does  stick  on  the  job, 
starts  lubricating  immediately  in  the  coldest 
of  weather — while  other  greases  have  to  get 
warmed  up.  Gredag  never  "channels,"  never 
cakes.  Isn't  thinned  out  by  summer  heat. 
Extreme  pressure  won't  drive  it  out  from 
between  your  gear  teeth. 

Get  Gredag  now — at  any  good  garage  or 
supply  dealer.  Fluid  grades  for  gears.  Solid 
grades  for  cups. 


Automotive  Sales  Division 

Edw. 

A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc., 

23  West  43rd  St 

,  New  York  City 

The  mak 

ers  of  these  cars, 

trucks,  and  tractors  include  Gredag 

as 

factory 

equipment 

CARS 

TRUCKS 

TRACTORS 

Allen 

Hudson 

Packard 

Armleder 

Jones 

Rowe 

Advance- 

Port  Huron 

American 

Jones 

Paterson 

Chevrolet 

Kalamazoo 

Sanford 

Rumely 

Prairie  Dog 

Beggs 

Jordan 

Patriot 

Day-Elder 

Kissel 

Saurer 

Coleman 

Ranger 

California 

Kissel 

Premier 

Defiance 

Lone  Star 

Seagrave 

GO. 

Russell 

Chandler 

Locomobile 

Riddle 

Dispatch 

Mack 

Signal 

Heider 

Stroud 

Chevrolet 

Lone  Star 

Roamer 

Duplex 

Maxwell- 

Stewart 

Lauson 

Topp-Stewart 

Cleveland 

Marmon 

Sayers 

Elwell-Parker 

Chalmers 

Texan 

Linn 

Traylor 

Dispatch 

Maxwell- 

Templar 

(Industrial 

Packard 

Triumph 

Lombard 

Triumph 

Dixie-Flyer 

Chalmers 

Texan 

truck)j 

Patriot 

Ward 

Monarch 

Ultimate 

Elgin 

McFarlan 

Ultimate 

G.  M.  C. 

Ranger 

La  France 

Park 

Wisconsin 

Franklin 

Meteor 

Winther 

International 

Riker 

White  Hickory 

Geronimo 

Oakland 

In  addition 

,  Over  150  Manufacturers  of  Cars,   Trucks,  and  Tractors, 

have  O.K.  d 

the  use  of  Gredag  in  their  machines 
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The  assignment  of  the  right  man 
to  the  right  job  means  con- 
tented     workmen  — 
which,    in  turn,    leads 
to  greater  pro- 
duction    and 
fewer      labor 
erne r gen  - 
cies . 


"Burns  has  quit- who  can  fill  his  job? 


» 


oM 


your  pment 
CARD- 

>RDS 

Rttnd. 


— and  instantly  Rand  Visible 

Records   indicate  the  wisest  move 

EN  suddenly  quit,  men  on  sick  leave,  men 
in  unsuitable  jobs — who  can  judge  the 
tremendous  losses  in  production  due  to  high  labor 
turnover?  And  today  the  spirit  of  unrest  makes 
the  percentage  higher  than  ever  before — while 
"overhead"  is  more  costly  than  ever. 

In  many  businesses  success  has  rewarded  the 
effort  to  hold  down  labor  turnover,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  often  the  backbone  of  this  effort 
is  a  Rand  System  of  Visible  Card-Records. 

For  Rand-displayed  records  fairly  vis ualize  each  worker 
to  the  Personnel  Director,  the  Manager,  or  the  Super- 
intendent. And  what  is  more,  Rand  Equipment  makes 
the  records  instantly  accessible.  You  run  your  eye 
clown  the  panel,  which  visualizes  every  name,  till  you 
see  the  one  you  want,  then  raise  the  card  ahead — and 
all  the  facts  are  before  you,  ready  to  help  you  make  an 
instant   decision. 

The  Rand  method  of  Visible  Card-Records  has  made  a 
most  conspicuous  success  not  only  in  solving  the  problem 
of  Labor  Control  but  also  in  Sales  Promotion,  Credit, 
Stock,  Sales  and  Cost  Records,  and  Production  Control. 
The  instant  accessibility  of  these  records  substitutes  facts 
for  theories  in  the  making  of  the  executive's  plans. 

Our   local    office    will    be    glad    r<>    confer    with  you 
about  your  particular  problem— just  'phone  today. 

Or  write  direct  for  our  Record  Control  Booklet.    Address  Dept.  B-5 

RAND  COMPANY,  INC.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  all 
Leading  Cities 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND   TREES 
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provided  at  very  little  cost.  Various  grass- 
and  weed-seed  may  be  secured  from  the 
bottoms  of  hay-lofts  or  stacks  •when  the 
hay  is  removed,  or  from  the  cleanings  of 
threshed  grain, al  nominal,  if  any, cost  other 
than  the  little  labor  involved.  Seeds  of 
melon,  pumpkin,  squash,  and  cucumber, 
and  of  apples  may  he  dried  and  saved. 
Children  can  be  interested  in  helping 
thus  to  establish  a  winter  bird-food  supply. 
Sunflower  seed  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  birds,  and  sunflowers  may  often  be 
grown  along  borders,  on  ground  not  other- 
wise utilized.  Seed,  crumbs,  and  scraps 
from  the  table  may  be  scattered  on  a 
sheltered  porch  or  some  protected  l>it  of 
ground  about  the  home,  but  cats  and  dogs 
are  liable  to  eat  the  scraps  and  crumbs, 
even  if  they  do  not  ambush  the  birds  at 
such  food-stations,  therefore  the  most  satis- 
factory feeding  arrangements  provide  bird 
tallies  sufficiently  above  the  ground  to  safe- 
guard both  food  and  bird.  A  shelf  may  be 
made  at  a  second-floor  window,  a  foot 
in  width  and  the  length  of  the  window- 
sill.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  slight  rim 
about  the  edges,  to  prevent  seed  from  being 
blown  off.  On  one  end  a  small  food- 
hopper  is  placed,  its  principle  being  exactly 
that  of  the  poultry  food-hoppers  sold  by 
dealers.  Near  this  an  upright  piece  of 
tree-branch  is  set,  in  which  large  auger- 
holes  are  tilled  with  broken  nut  meats,  over 
which  melted  suet  is  poured  and  allowed  to 
harden.  Sunflower,  melon,  squash,  cucum- 
ber, apple,  or  other  seed  of  large  size  may 
be  heaped  on  the  main  part  of  the  shelf. 
The  hopper  is  supplied  with  canary-, 
millet-,  and  hemp-seed,  or  a  substitute 
of  weed-  and  grass-seed.  The  shelf  thus 
placed  is  convenient  for  cleaning  off  snow 
and  renewing  food  supply.  It  should  be 
preferably  at  a  window  with  southern 
exposure. 

Similar  shelves  may  be  placed  in  the 
lower  branches  of  trees,  where  they  are 
accessible  by  means  of  a  short  step- 
ladder.  These  are  sometimes  supplied 
with  a  roof,  back,  and  ends,  leaving  the 
front  only  open.  The  ends  may  have 
glass,  to  provide  the' shelf  with  more  light. 
The  more  openly  the  food  is  exposed  the 
more  readily  it  is  discovered  and  visited 
by  the  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important,  to  protect  it  from  bring  covered 
by  snow  and  ice.  Weather-vane  food- 
houses  serve  both  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  food  and  of  preventing  its 
being  monopolized  by  English  sparrows. 
They  can  be  easily  ami  inexpensively 
made  by  any  one  who  is  handy  in  simple 
mechanical  work.  One  design  provides 
for  a  triangular  shape,  enclosed  except  for 

front  f^lass  windows  in  side*,  a  metal  socket 
which  sets  over  lop  of  iron  pipe  upright 
support,  and  the  weather-vane  at  top  of 
front.      The  movement,  has  a    tendency    to 

make  the  wary  English  sparrows  suspicious 

and  prevent  their  monopolizing  the  food- 
station. 

Suet  is  a  popular  bird-food,  providing 
birds  with  very  essential  heat  and  nour- 
ishment elements  for  winter.  It  is  also 
taken  more  sparingly  in  summer  by  wood- 
peckers, nuthatches,  chickadees,  and  blue- 
jays.  It  may  be  attached  to  tree-trunks 
or  limbs  by  means  of  wrappings  of  twine 
or  wire,  or  wire  mesh  cover,  or  by  nailing, 
but  can  be  supplied  with  much  greater  con- 
venience and  economy  by  use  of  specially 
designed  suet-holders.  Suet  can  also  be 
provided     in    a     similar    manner    at     food- 


shelves  and  stations.  Wire  mesh  should 
be  about  three-eighths  inch  mesh,  to 
permit  the  birds  to  obtain  the  suet  freely, 
while  guarding  against  wastage. 
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LOCKED  UP  WITH  A  PAIR 
OF  COBRAS 

T  I  TITH  a  yell  the  animal  dealer  rushed 
*  *  for  the  door.  Some  cages  had  fallen, 
crushing  open  a  long  box  containing  two 
cobras,  and  before  the  dealer  could  do 
anything  the  two  snakes  were  after  him, 
poised  to  strike,  like  two  green  candle- 
sticks, six  feet  high.  He  banged  the  door 
after  him  ,,and  tumbled  down-stairs, 
safe  for  the  moment.  But  something  had 
to  be  done  to  catch  the  venomous  reptiles, 
so  he  telephoned  for  the  snake  expert 
at  the  Zoo  to  come  and  help  him.  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  whom  he  summoned, 
has  associated  with  the  reptiles  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Gardens  for  twenty- 
one  years,  so  he  knew  what  should  be* done. 
He  armed  himself  with  a  bag  and  a  stick, 
and  took  with  him  a  keeper  outfitted  like 
himself.  He  found  the  upper  floor,  where 
the  snakes  were  presumably  cavorting. 
barricaded,  and  everybody  about  the  place 
with  nerves  on  the  jump.  One  thing  was 
in  the  favor  of  the  hunters — the  windows 
were  screened  with  fine  meshed  wire,  so 
the  cobras  couldn't  get  out  that  way,  and, 
therefore,  they  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
loft.  The  battle  royal  that  followed  is 
described  by  Air.  Ditmars  in  the  New  York 
Herald: 

The  keeper  and  I  went  up  with  our 
sticks  and  bags.  Each  stick  was  provided 
with  a  noose  that  we  hoped  to  get  around 
the  reptiles'  necks,  and  thus  save  them 
alive.  The  animal  dealer  accompanied  us 
to  the  door  but  couldn't  be  persuaded  to 
go  any  further,  so  the  man  and  I  went 
in  and  closed  the  door  behind  us.  Next 
minute  I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock. 
"What  are  you  doing?''  I  yelled.  "Unlock 
that  door.  It  raav  be  we'll  have  to  run  for 
it."  "All  right,'*'  said  the  dealer,  'I'll 
unlock  it,"  and  I  thought  he  did  so.  but  I 
hadn't  any  time  to  find  out,  for  instantly 
the  serpents  were  reared  up  in  the  striking 
pose.  They  almost  touched  the  roof,  and 
their  object  was  to  strike  us. 

I  told  the  keeper  to  reach  the  noose, 
which  was  made  of  heavy  copper  wire,  over 
the  swaying  head  of  one  and  pull  it  flown, 
while  I  did  the  same  to  its  mate.  But  the 
snakes  didn't  permit  us  to  do  that  little 
trick  easily.  They  darted  forward  and 
bark,  disappeared  until  we  didn't  know 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  as  we  were 
looking  in  one  place  appeared  again  in  a 
dark  corner.  It  was  a  tight  to  the  death, 
or  seemed  so,  and  we  were  sweating  freely 
from  our  rapid  exercise  —more  like  a 
fantastic  dance  than  anything  I  can  liken 
it  to.  The  cobras  went  forward  and  back 
and  bo  did  we.  and  each  partner  kept  his 
eyes  fastened  relentlessly  on  the  enemy. 

On  they  came  at  last  in'what  was  meant 
to  be  a  last  dash,  and  back  we  went  as  far  as 
the  space  would  permit,  whirling  the  sticks 
before  those  perfectly  poised  deadly  heads. 
Candlesticks,  did  I  call  'em?  They  looked 
to  me  by  this  lime  like  death-heads.  The 
two  came  on  together,  and  that  made  it 
more  dangerous. 

I    think   one   thing   only   saved    us   that 
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FORTY  FOUR  DOLLARS  NINETY  EIGHT  CENTS Dojllars 

3HM1»ANY,  INC. 


It  "Stumped"  the 
World's  Master  Forger 

This  genuine  check  for  $44.98,  issued  by  a  depart- 
ment store  rated  "AA1,"  was  potentially  worth 
thousands. 

It  was  mailed  to  a  Brooklyn  wallpaper  firm  whose 
mail  box  was  looted  by  confederates  of  a  cele- 
brated forger,  head  of  a  gang  active  for  15  years, 
and  well  known  to  the  police,  but  who  has  eluded 
conviction. 

This  "master-mind"  of  forgery  raised  many  of 
these  stolen  checks  that  had  been  mailed  by  mer- 
chants in  various  States,  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
Then  he  tackled  the  Sage-Allen  check,  applied 
acid,  and  changed  the  Brooklyn  firm's  name  to 
"Bearer,"  so  skillfully  that  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  original  name  and  date  remained.  But  he 
stopped  at  the  two-color  "shredded"  Protectograph 
amount  line,  and  realized  only  the  paltry  $44.98. 


This  is  the  famous  two-color  "shredded"  line  of 
the  Protectograph  Check  Writer.  Had  the  check 
been  written  on  Forgery-Proof  PROTOD,  the 
crook  couldn't  have  changed  even  the  name. 

An  "Ex"  master-forger,  that  the  police  did  catch,  who  is  now  in  State  Prison, 
has  exposed  some  secrets  of  the  trade  in  a  little  hook,  called  "Scratcher  Sends  a 
Warning."  We  will  send  it  free  to  responsible  executives  only.  Knclosc 
letterhead  or  card  showing  business  connection. 

Todd  Protectograph  Co., 

^TRADE-MARK     HCGISTERCo) 

(/.  s  1  A  HI.  I  S  II  ,'./)    ;>.,., 


1143  University  Ave. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


World's   largest    makers  clii       '■■   1     1    ind    I  rgery-Prooj  cheeks. 


Protectograph 
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you  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  most 
efficient,  durable 
and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  foun- 
tain pen  that 
money  can  buy. 


You  have  more  than 
the  right  to  expect 
it  —  you  have  the 
guarantee  of  its  maker 
backed  by  a  service 
that  extends  to  every 
corner  of  the  civilized 
globe,  to  assure  it. 

THREE  TYPES: 

Regular,    Safety,    Self- fulling 
$2.50   and  up 

Sold  at  best  dealers  everywhere 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

191    Broadway,   New  York 

129  So.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

24  School  Street  17  Stockton  Street 

Boiton  San  Francisco 
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day.  The  floor  was  covered  with  loose 
boards,  and.  as  1  afterward  found,  they 
were  slippery.  As  the  cobras  sailed  across 
to  gel  us  they  faltered,  feared  to  lose  their 
pose — tlif  deadly  striking  pose,  and  drew 
back. 

That  was  our  time  to  rush  in  and  get 
the  nooses  over  their  heads.  I  succeeded, 
but  the  keeper  failed.  The  cobra  disap- 
peared and  the  keeper  gol  to  Ins  feet  with  a 
grunt,  for  he  had  fallen  headlong.  On  came 
his  cobra  again,  for  these  reptiles  will  never 
give  up  in  a  fight,  and  this  time  he  got  the 
noose  over  it. 

"Get  on  him  and  hold  him  down!"  I 
yelled  while  trying  to  perform  this  feat  to 
the  wriggling  mass  in  front  of  me.  At 
length  1  did  Ret  my  feet  planted  on  the 
cobra's  neck  and  I  reached  out  for  the  bag; 
it  wasn't  difficult  to  wriggle  it  into  the  bag, 
and  after  I  had  tied  it  with  a  rope  1  could 
go  to  the  other  fellow's  assistance. 

We  had  both  serpents  safe  when  there 
came  a  frightened  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  door  demanding  to  know  if  we  wen- 
still  alive. 

"Yes,  we  are,  but  no  thanks  to  you,"  I 
answered  the  dealer,  "and  now,  you  poor 
coward,  you  can  unlock  the  door.  We've 
got  both  the  cobras  bagged.  I  low  much  do 
you  want  for  them?" 

The  dealer,  still  trembling,  peeked 
through  a  crack  in  the  door  and,  said  he: 
"Seeing  that  you've  helped  me  out  I'll 
sell  them  to  you  for  $50  apiece.  That's 
dirt  cheap  for  a  pair  of  lively  cobras." 

"  I'll  give  you  $25  and  not  a  cent  more," 
said  I. 

"Impossible  to  let  'em  be  sacrificed." 
said  the  dealer.  "That,  wouldn't  be  a 
fair  price  for  two  old  faded-out  cobras, 
and  these  are  young,  lively,  and  in  the 
Ik  si  of  health,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

1  took  out  my  knife  and  says  I: 

"Twenty-five  dollars  it  is  or  I  slit  the 
bags!" 

Oh,  yes,  I  took  the  cobras  away  at  my 
figure.  The  keeper  and  1  were  a  little 
played  out  with  the  exercise  and  hungry 
and  thirsty  as  well.  So  before  starting 
back  to  the  Zoo  we  went  into  a  little  cafe" 
near  Park  How  to  refresh  ourselves.  We 
bad  the  two  cobras  in  a  basket,  that  we 
placed  under  the  table  near  our  feel. 
Along  came  a  friend  of  mine,  who  sal 
down  near  us  and  ordered  a  hearty  lunch. 
A-  he  was  eating  it  a  hollow  hiss  sounded 
from  i  he  basket. 

"What  kind  of  a  monkey  have  you  got 
in  there?"  asked  my  friend,  peering  under 

the  table  at    the  basket. 

"No  monkey,"  I  replied;  "jus!  a  couple 

of  cobras  recently  arrived  from    India." 

He  turned  pale,  and,  getting  up,  reached 
lor  his  hat,  Baying:    '•Somehow    I   seem  to 

have  losl  my  appetite." 

These  two  reptiles  became  the  life  of  Hie 
reptile-house.  They  lived  for  several  years, 
i  lie  male  continuing  to  be  lively  and  im- 
petuous,    all  ho     the     female     soon     grew 

"dopey"  and  slept,  most  of  h«r  captivity 
•.  They  were  in  the  special  charge 
of  the  head  keeper,  Toomey,  who  soon 
learned  thai  the  male  cobra,  "devilish, 
dangerous,  and  deadly,"  bold  to  an 
■  .in  me.  feared  but  one  implement,  a 
broom,  and  Dr.  Ditmars  says: 

To  bring  this  venomous  reptile  to  terms, 


Toomey  had  only  to  shove  the  bristles  of 
the  broom  toward  him,  when  he  would  coil 
up  in  a  state  of  deadly  terror  and  remain 
coiled  for  a  day.  Hut  we  had  to  invent  a 
safety  device  to  be  used  on  the  front  of 
their  cage  al  feeding-time.  Hy  means  of  a 
double  door  we  could  insert  a  snake  for 
their  breakfast  or  dinner  into  a  vestibule 
as  it.  were,  then,  opening  the  inner  door, 
the  sacrificial  snake  would  glide  in  and  the 
cobra  would  seize  it.  Just  one  shot  of  its 
deadly  weapon  was  necessary;  the  cobra's 
poison  kills  like  an  enormous  voltage  of 
electricity. 

That  statement  reminds  me  to  say  that 
reptiles  deal  out  death  more  mercifully 
than  mammals.  The  great  beasts  trifle 
with  their  prey  and  prolong  the  agony  of 
death.  Not  so  the  deadly  reptiles,  the  boa. 
anaconda,  cobra,  rattlesnake,  or  others  of 
the  viper  family.  One  squeeze  by  the  boa 
and  his  victim  is  dead,  one  prick  of  his 
wonderful  hypodermic  apparatus,  and  the 
prey  of  the  cobra  is  beyond  feeling.  It  is 
instantaneous,  or  nearly  so. 

The  ophiophagus  family  is  not  so  nu- 
merous as  travelers  would  often  have  us  be- 
lieve, and  as  they  no  doubt  believe  them- 
selves, for  after  a  person  has  seen  a  cobra 
he  is  apt  to  fancy  he  sees  one  in  every 
crooked  stick  lying  in  his  pathway.  This 
is  well,  for  he  takes  good  care  not  to  tread 
on  that  crooked  stick;  he  feels  no  curiositx 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  a  snake. 

"Oplriophagus"  means  snake-eater,  and 
that  is  the  only  food  the  cobra  will  take 
— snake. 

"OLD  POT,"  FRIEND   OF  ROOSEVELT, 

AND  PARTICULAR  ENEMY 

OF  COUGARS 

WHEN  the  cougars  first  swept  down 
upon  the  Kaibab  Plateau,  out  in 
Arizona,  and  held  a  bloody  orgy  among  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  "Old  Pot"  was 
not  yet  born.  And  when  he  was  born,  a 
few  years  later,  nobody  would  have  sup- 
posed that,  the  unlucky  little  puppy  would 
live  to  trail  to  their  death  six  hundred  ami 
seven  cougars  and  lead  in  the  fight  thai 
saved  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  from 
extinction  in  a  section  of  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles,  making  the  Arizona  "Strip" 
a  safe  place  once  more  for  flocks  and  herds. 
Incidentally,  he  became  a  firm  friend  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  dog  was  bred  for 
cougar-hunting,  by  Uncle  Jim  Owen,  one 
of  the  Government's  predatory  animal- 
hunters,  to  whom  the  task  of  ridding  the 
plateau  of  its  pest  was  assigned.  What 
Uncle  Jim  wanted  was  a  dog  that  would 
have  exceptional  ability  to  follow  a  scent. 

with  a  set  of  legs  that  could  keep  up  wilh 
the  swift,  leaping  cats.  So  he  crossed  a 
bloodhound  and  an  English  staghound, 
hoping  to  get  a  dog  possessing  the  required 
qualities.  But  in  November,  1900,  three 
puppies  were  born  dead;  a  few  days  later 
Pot  was  born,  and  his  mother  died.  Tho 
poor  little  blind  orphan  was  not  expected 
to  live,  and  the  stockmen  who  had  been 
impatiently  watching  Uncle  Jim  and  his 
experiments  became  derisive  and  began  to 
move  their  herds  to  new  pastures.  Hut 
Pot  fooled  them  all.  Much  to  Uncle  Jim's 
delight  and  astonishment  he  insisted  upon 
living,  and  Thomas  Heron  McKee  tells  in 
The    A  merican    Magazine    (New   York)    of 
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EARN,  LEARN 
AND  TRAVEL 

The  army  is  a  school  where  a 
boy  can  learn  to  be  a  man  among 
men.  Mind  and  body  are  trained 
by  expert  teachers. 

He  earns  a  good  living  and 
can  learn  to  be  a  skilled  man  in 
a  trade,  if  he  chooses. 

And  all  the  while  he  is  broad- 
ening out— living  in  new  places, 
making  new  friends  and  finding 
new  opportunities. 

That's  why,  when  a  soldier 
goes  back  to  civil  life  from  the 
new  democratic  peace-time 
Army,  he  has  an  advantage  over 
the  stay-at-homes. 
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Warm  Friends 

The  Reznor  has  made  over  a  million  warm  friends  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  warm  friend  itself.  The  striking  of  a 
match,  a  turn  of  the  finger — bright  cheerful  rays  of  heat 
pour  out.  flooding  the  floors  with  brilliant  warmth  that 
radiates  quickly  to  the  darkest,  dampest,  dismallest  cor- 
ner of  the  room. 

Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 


The  copper  reflector  directs  the  heat  to  the  cold  floors, 
where  you  live.  Spreading  out  like  a  warm  blanket,  it  rises 
in  mellow  waves  of  comfort  and  bathes  the  whole  room 
in  cozy  cheerfulness. 

The  Reznor  utilizes  a  gas  pressure  as  low  as  one-halt 

ounce,  when  the  kitchen  range  cannot  even  be  lighted. 

The  scientific  burner,  improved  during  thirty  year*  of  efficient  ser- 
vice, (fives  complete  combustion.  It  warms  the  fresh  air  without  foul- 
ing it-     Booklet  on  this  subject  free  upon  request. 

The  Reznor  Heater  was  demonstrated    very   successfully  under  the 
extreme  low  pressure  of  one-half  ounce  in  connection  with  the  conser- 
vation display  of  cooking   ranges  and   gas   heaters  which  attracted   so 
much  favorable  attention  and  interest  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Ohio  Gas  and    Oil   Men's  Association, 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,   Sept.  2Hth  and   29th. 
We  have  a  style  for  your  needs,  whether  it's 
for   bathroom,  bedroom,  living  room,  fireplace, 
nursery,    office,    parage.      Burns   oil,    manufac- 
tured or  natural  gas.    See  them  at  your  dealer's; 
>klet  on  request. 


Re?nor  Wall  Heater 


Reznor  Fireplace  Heater 
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Thi*  intrr- 
valujitjlr  b 
v.  ' 


Reznor  Garage  Heater 


To  Dealers:  In  case  you  are  in  unrepre- 
sented territory,  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  write  us.  A  Reznor  agency  is  valuable, 
and  will  l)c  even  more  so  in  the  future. 


Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 
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Ke-/nor  Oil  Heater 


the  care  which  pulled  Pot.  through  his  un- 
promising babyhood: 

The  keeping  of  life  in  this  forlorn  waif 
in  winter-time  with  only  a  rough  cabin  for 
shelter,  and  no  milk,  save  the  condensed 
variety  out  of  a  can,  would  have  been  an 
impossible  task  to  any  one  not  possest  of 
Owen's  skill  and  tenderness.  But  the 
infant  patient  was  kept  warm,  and  by  dint 
of  gentle  patience  taught  to  drink  con- 
densed milk.  He  did  not  thrive,  of  course, 
as  a  puppy  would  with  warmth  and  nour- 
ishment from  his  mother's  body,  but  for 
several  months  remained  a  half-starved 
mite  of  skin  and  bone,  with  a  belly  so 
swollen  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  other  dimensions.  "Little  Pot  Belly," 
his  master  called  him.  Soon  this  was 
shortened  to  "Pot,"  and  that  continued 
to  be  his  name. 

The  puppy's  retreat  was  a  heavy  woolen 
sock,  such  as  woodsmen  wear  in  winter- 
time, into  which  he  would  crawl  clear  to 
the  toe,  coming  out  only  when  hungry7. 
When  Uhole  Jim  moved  about  the  coun- 
try, Pot,  in  his  big  sock,  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  nose-bags  used  for  feeding  the 
horses,  and  hung  from  Ihe  saddle-horn. 
It  was  a  rough  life  for  the  little  fellow. 

Other  and  larger  dogs  would  play  pranks 
with  the  sock  in  which  Pot  lay  concealed; 
a  prowling  burro  once  tried  to  eat  him  up. 
sock  and  all:  but  the  hardest  cross  the  pup 
had  to  bear  those  days  was  the  bullying  he 
received  from  a  young  cougar  cub  which 
his  master  had  caught,  and  brought  to 
camp  for  study  and  observation.  This 
odd  experience  is  well  described  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  came  to  know  and  admire 
Pot  in  1913,  while  hunting  with  Owen  in 
the  Kaibab  Forest.     Roosevelt  says: 

"Uncle  Jim  (Owen)  once  brought  back 
to  his  cabin  a  young  cougar,  two  or  three 
months  old.  At  that  time  he  had  a  hound 
puppy  named  Pot — he  was  an  old  dog, 
the  most  dependable  in  the  pack,  when  we 
made  our  hunt.  Pot  had  lost  his  mother; 
Uncle  Jim  was  raising  him  on  canned  milk, 
and  as  it  was  winter  kept  him  at  night  in  a 
German  sock.  The  young  cougar  speedily 
accepted  Pot  as  a  playmate,  to  be  enjoyed 
and  tyrannized  over.  The  two  would  lap 
out  of  the  same  dish;  but  when  the  milk 
was  nearly  lapped  up  the  cougar  would 
put  one  paw  in  Pot's  face  and  hold  him 
firmly  while  it.  finished  the  dish  itself. 
Then  it  would  seize  Pot,  in  its  forepaws 
and  loss  him  up,  catching  him  again, 
while  Pot  would  occasionally  howl  dismally, 
for  the  cougar  had  sharp  little  daws. 
Finally,  the  cougar  would  tire  of  the  play, 
and  then  it  would  lake  Pot,  by  the  hack 
of  Ihe  neck,  carry  him  off,  and  put  him 
down  in  his  box  by  the  German  sock." 

The  fierce  antipathy  which  later  devel- 
oped in  I'ot  against  cougars  may  have 
arisen  in  part  from  resentment  at  that 
cub  which  knocked  him  about  SO  con- 
temptuously in  his  babyhood.  At  any 
rale,  he  grew  up  hating  with  a  lusty  hate 
the  whole  cougar  kind.  When  five  months 
old,  now  safely  past  the  perils  of  his  in- 
fancy and  developed  into  a  good,  strong 
pup,  he  drove  into  a  tree  a  half-grown 
cougar,  holding  him  there  until  Uncle 
.Jim  arrived  to  dispatch  the  brute.  The 
audacity    displayed    by    the    youngster    in 

this  feat,  together  with  his  unusual  intelli- 
gence, led  Owen  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
upon  this  particular  dog. 

1 1    is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  difficulties 


that  beset  a  dog  appointed  to  seek  out  a 
particular  animal  solely  by  means  of  the 
scent  its  heels  have  left  behind.  The  floor 
of  the  forest  and  the  grass  of  the  plain  are 
always  covered  with  a  network  of  scent 
trails  made  by  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  cougars,  coyotes,  wildcats,  and  deer,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  left  by  smaller  fry, 
such  as  squirrels,  badgers,  porcupines,  and 
skunks. 

Each  footprint,  tho  seldom  visible 
to  the  eye,  bears  its  characteristic  odor, 
which  lasts  for  days,  sometimes  for  weeks; 
all  resulting  in  such  a  confusion  of  smells 
that  the  work  of  the  dog  in  picking  out 
and  following  a  particular  one  successfully 
borders  on  the  miraculous. 

The  cougar  dogs  which  came  afterward 
to  make  up  Owen's  packs,  had  Pot  to  fol- 
low as  mentor  and  model;  this  made  their 
apprenticeship  comparatively  short  and 
easy,  for  a  dog  can  learn  far  more  easily 
from  another  canine  companion  than 
through  man's  teaching.  Pot  was  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  field,  contending  against 
all  the  unforeseen  difficulties  which  that 
role  implies;  but  with  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  Uncle  Jim  lo  assist  him, 
he  became,  and  remained  throughout  his 
life,  the  champion  hunter  of  cougars. 

Early  in  his  career  Pot  was  taught  thai 
badgers  and  oilier  creatures  of  thai  ilk 
were  beneath  his  notice.  If  in  following  his 
master  afield,  a  coyote  or  wildcat  ran  before 
Ihem,  he  was  given  plainly  to  understand 
that  all  these  were  trash,  lie  was  deliber- 
ately led  among  herds  of  <k'<r  and  made 
to  ignore  them.  But  when  an  unmistakable 
cougar  track  was  crossed  Uncle  -Jim  would, 
by  voice  and  excited  manner,  urge  the  pup 
to  furious  activity.  When  Pot  once  set  out 
upon  the  trail,  Owen  followed  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  go,  shouting,  shooting,  and 
making  generally  the  most  warlike  dem- 
onstration possible.  Thus  Pot  learned 
that  the  cougar  alone  was  the  miscreant  he 
was  to  follow  and  assail. 

Pot  mastered  very  quickly  the  hard  les- 
son of  distinguishing-  between  the  scent 
of  the  harmless  wildcat  and  thai  of  its 
cousin,  the  destructive  cougar,  and  showed 
early  that  instinctive  and  mysterious  power 
to  tell  by  smell  alone  in  which  direction 
the  maker  of  the  trail  was  traveling.  Even 
in  his  callow  puppy  hood  he  was  never 
known  to  follow  a  "back-track"  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  the  great 
majority  of  hunting-dogs  never  become 
reliable  in  such  determinations,  says  the 
writer,  and  he  describes  the  dog's  method 
thus: 

On  coming  across  a  cougar  trail,  Po1 
would  dash  along  if  one  way  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so;  then  back  the  other  way,  sniff- 
ing the  ground  with  an  eagerness  and  con- 
centration of  mind  that  made  his  whole 
body  tremble.  This  would  continue  for  a 
minute  or  two — perhaps  five,  if  the  scent 
were  old  and  weak — then  he  would  set  off 
positively,  at  full  speed,  on  a  course  which 
would,  many  hours  after  the  start,  bring 
the  vicitim  to  bay. 

By  the  time  he  was  a,  year  old,  the 
doughty  young  Pot  had  driven  to  bay 
and  to  destruction  nearly  fifty  cougars. 
In  Pot  were  combined  the  almosl  infal- 
lible olfactory  sense  of  his  bloodhound 
mother  with  the  swiftness  of  his  grey- 
hound sire — the  ideal  for  which  Owen  had 
hoped  and  striven.  So  promising  were  the 
results  of  this  season's  work  that  the 
exodus  of  live  stock  from  the  Kaibab  region 
practically  ceased,   the   herd-owners   being 
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Dorit  Waste  It 


/^X)AL  will  be  higher  than  ever  this  winter. 
^^  You'll  have  to  use  less  of  it  if  you  want 
to  keep  the  coal  bill  down  to  anywhere  near 
normal. 

Coal  can  he  saved,  and  without  sacrificing 
comfort  either.  Make  every  lump  of  coal  give 
full  value.     Equip  your  heating  plant  with 


WA£fMAf£Af>OUS" 

tt£*ITft£GUlATO* 


"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 

It  prevents  the  costly,  wasteful  "ups  and 
downs''  of  your  furnace  fire  and  maintains  an 
even  heat  thruout  the  house  by  automatically 
operating  the  dampers.  Your  fire  can  not  go 
on  a  rampage,  neither  can  it  get  so  low  as  to 
require  forced  fire  to  bring  it  up  again.  No 
fuel  is  wasted.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  is  burned 
unnecessarily. 

Those  who  have  used  a  Minneapolis  Heat 
Regulator  for  years  tell  us  they  save  on  the 
average  three  shovelfuls  of  coal  a  day  thruout 
the  winter. 

The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  used  success- 
fully  for   35   years  on  any  type  of 
heating   plant   burning  coal,    gas  or 
oil — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  us  for  complete  information — illustrated  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Office:  2754  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 

CLEVELAND  BOSTON  BALTIMOR] 

LSS7  East  105th  Street  77  Summer  St.  Toy  North  Howard  Strei 

V/ASHINGTOND.  C.  Nl  WYORK  CITY 

■27  nth  Street  North  West  Grand  Central  Tei  mlnal  Bldg. 

ST.  I'M '1.  IIKTHOIT 

uu  i  ii. in  <m  Bids.  1701  Woodward  Ayo. 

CHICAGO  si    I  oris  s"\  ><  v<  i  SB 

HI  Insurance  Exchange  178  Arcade  Bldg;.  1181    Wi    UlngtonSt. 

KANSAS*  iiv  Mil  v.  Hhii 

Fifth  and  Broadwaj  M  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
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birds,  ur.  v.-rs    v>>D  trees 

Continued 


bal    if  a   single  dog  oould 

bring  about  the  death  of  fifty  cougars  in 

irt  time   Pot   had  seriously  worked. 

.v  day  had  dawned  for  them  and  their 

industry.     Their  hopes  were  justified,  too, 

for  within  another  year  Pol  and  his  master 

had  broughl  down  two  hundred  more  of 

s,   in  etTeet    practically   ending 

the  oougar  menace. 

This  was  the  biggest  year  Pol  ever  had, 

rs  were  not   only   plentiful, 

but  from  their  previous  security  'hey  hail 

n  -o  reckless  and  overoonfidenl   thai 

they  Boomed  to  use  the  wily  expedients 

tin-.  •     afterward    compelled    to    rely 

wit  the  remorseless  Pot.    While 

the  hunting  was  so  good  Pol  and  his  mas- 

day  in  and  day  out.  from  earli- 

dawn  until  the  light  faded  at  night,  the 

more   than  oner,    in   some   spot    inae- 

ible  to  man  in  the  darkness,  remaining 

all    night    at     the    foot    of    a    tree    in    the 

brai  which  perched  a  bayed  cougar, 

waiting   for   daylight    and    Uncle   Jim    to 

arri.  strenuous  was  the  hunting  that 

.  .  r.     often    worn    and    swollen 

until   they   were   hardly  able   to   bear   his 

.  :,t.      lint   once  out    of  camp  and   upon 

a  ,..  trail   hi    forgol    hi-  sufferings, 

ctraordinary  effort-  soon  brought 
ble  results. 
sii       Owen    began  his  crusade  against 
th.     Kaibab    cougar    sixteen    years    ago, 
a    eleven     hundred    of    the    creatures 
.   fallen  before  his  rifle. 
The  taking  of  a  OOUgar  now  demands  far 
n, ,,.••  .    and    persistence    than    when 

th.-  campaign  firsl  began,  for  the  big  eats 
have   learned   many   lesson-.     Their  lairs 
art      chosen    deeper    in    the   canon    fast- 
have  found  out   that   if  they 
.  i    over    bare    rook    the    dogs    have 
greater  difficulty  in  following  their  scent. 
Then,  too.  they  are  far  mor<   alerl  in  the 
time,  taking  to  their  heels  in  flight  at 
the  tir-t  di-iant  cry  of  the  pursuers. 

a    slight   declivity   down   which   to 

r:;ir  is  one  of  the  fastesl  travel- 

1  animal-.     He  moves  in  a  series  of 

raring  fifty  to  seventy- 

•.  depending  upon  the  steepness  of 

the  hill  he  i-  descending.    <>n  level  ground 

..rdmar.    hap  is  thirt.v  -five  feet. 
While  going  down-lull   no  dog  can  over- 

•    him;  but  on  a  -"  i  p  up-grade  a  fast 

on    than  hi-  equaL     Success  in 

hunting   him,    then  fore,    depends   on    the 

.  r.    i-  a  bottom  to  every  lull. 

liing    which    the    fugitive    must 

id.       The    pursuit     of    the 

Kaibal  daj  s,  almost  invari- 

al.l  far  down   the   wall-  of  the   main 

canon  <>r  in  one  of  the  enormou 

which  indent  the  north  rim. 

.t  ia  usually  'lie 
ui»|h  r  lip  of  the  "pink  ledge,"  which,  for 
th,  cliff  of  three 

hundred  feet   depth;  t"  Leap  from   this  is 

'.ell   know  s,  and 

in  |.  o  climb  a  tr< 

•  r    to    place    his    hack- 
all  and  defend  himself.     Armed 
•i    hi-   ■;  d    fore- 

cla  .  i  inches  long,  and  i  i  •  th  to 

vanquish  an  o  freak  of 

eha  lead-  this  beast  to  stand  at 

1,.-,  ingle  dog,  only  one  quarter 

hi-  weight,  snapping,  snarling,  aid  sparring, 
intent   only   upon  repelling  attack.       lie 
•he  dog  to  shreds,  hut   he  will 
not  try. 
The   full-grown    male   cougar   measures 


about  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  the  female 
ranging  about  a  foot  shorter.  The  largest 
ont>  ever  seen  in  the  Kaibab  region,  a 
male,  measured  nine  and  a  half  feet  and 
weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  average  weight,  however,  is  between 
two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

Of  almost  a  hundred  dogs  which  Owen 
has  employed  in  the  Kaibab  region  against 
the  cougars  I'ot  was  the  only  one  to  reach 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  Few  of  them 
reached  half  that  age.  for  the  perils  of 
their  existence  are  many,  as  Mr.  McKee 
recounts  them: 

In  the  exciting  chases  down  and  along 

the  canon  walls  a  misstep  has  sent  many 
a  dog  tumbling  to  destruction  in  the  depths 
below;  poi-on  has  accounted  for  more  of 
them,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  cause, 
for  careless  cow  boys  and  foresters,  in  spite 
of  all  rules  to  the  contrary,  will  insist  on 
using  such  drugs  against  coyotes  and  wild- 
cats; the  cougar,  too.  has  accounted  for 
a  substantial  quota  of  the  luckless  canines, 
an  overdaring  one  frequently  approaching 
too  near  the  dangerous  claws  of  the  cat 
at  bay,  or  pouncing  upon  the  prostrate 
body  of  a  slain  cougar  before  the  death 
throes  have  ceased,  meeting  a  fatal  wound 

thereby. 

None  of  the  dogs  ever  exceeded  Pot  in 
boldness;  for  his  natural  sure-footedness 
saved  him  constantly  from  dangerous  falls, 
while  his  nimble  legs  and  wary  eye  enabled 
him  to  dodge  successfully  the  hundreds  of 
blows  aimed  at  him  by  cornered  and  spar- 
ring cougars.      Pot's  escape  from  death  by 

poison  was  due  to  his  habit  of  eating  cooked 

food  exclusively,  and  that  had  to  be  from 
his  master's  hand  whenever  possible,  lie 
would  go  hungry  for  days  if  Uncle  Jim 
were  UOl  there  to  feed  him.  Thus  Pot 
lived  to  be  the  patriarch  of  all  the  pack. 

While  P..'  took  part  in  the  killing  of 
only  a  little  over  half  of  the  total  number 
of  cougars  destroyed  in  the  Kaibab  country 
during  his  life,  in  an  indirect  way  he  had 
a  hand  in  the  killing  of  all  the  rest.  After 
Pot  had  demonstrated  the  true  way  of 
overcoming  the  raiders,  Owen  gathered 
other  dogs  around  him  to  form  a  pack. 
And  these  were  largely  Pot's  progeny. 

After  so  much  concerning  Pot's  venge- 
ance upon  the  cougar  one  might  imagine 
him.  in  appearance,  a  glowering,  vindic- 
tive brute  intent  upon  fighting  and  blood- 
letting. When  on  the  trail  of  a-  cougar 
this  description  would  lit,  for  at  such  times 

he  became  the  very  embodiment  of  ruth- 
less energy  and  hate  in  searching  for  his 
prey.  All  was  strictly  business  then,  no 
trail  being  to,,  long  or  winding  or  danger- 
ous to  dim  his  enthusiasm.  Bui  at  rest 
in  camp  he  was  a  quiet,  slow-moving  fellow, 
habitually  wearing  an  aspect  meek  and 
orrowful.     He  enjoyed  a  romp  with 

the  pups',  and  the  commending  pat  of  a 
In.  ndly  human  hand  gave  him  keenest 
pleasure. 

The   writer  tells  a  pleasant   story  about 
the  friendship  of  Roosevelt  and  old   Pot: 

When  Roosevell  and  his  party  were  in 
the  Kaibab  forest  in  1913  a  strong  at- 
tachment grew  Up  between  him  and  I'ot, 
an  incident  of  which  is  typical  of  both  man 
and  dog.  The  Colonel  carried  with  him  a 
II  Bilk  tent  into  which  he  could  retreat 
to  escape  from  insects  during  his  usual 
noonds  I'ot  insisted  upon  enter- 

ing   the     tent     ami     napping     beside     the 


distinguished  guest,  much  to  Owen's  em- 
barrassment and  in  spite  of  repeated 
scoldings.  One  day  Roosevelt  said:  "Let 
him  alone,  Uncle  Jim.  It  makes  me  real 
proud  to  have  a  dog  like  Pot  pick  me  out 
for  a  tent-mate;  it's  a  genuine  compliment 
and  pleases  me  immensely."  After  that 
Pot  and  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  their  midday  dreams  to- 
gether in  amity  and  peace. 

It  was  on  Christmas  day,  1918,  that  the 
end  of  this  justly  illustrious  canine  citizen 
came.  Among  the  precipitous  ledges  of 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  when 
he  was  fighting  his  six-hundred-and-eighth 
cougar,  he  slipt  from  an  icy  ledge  and  fell 
to  his  death  a  hundred  feet  below. 


LADYLIKE  POLLY  SWORE  ONLY 
IN  SPANISH 

SHE  was  a  gifted  lady,  was  Polly.  She 
had  acquned  in  her  fifty-three  years 
much  culture  and  many  accomplishments. 
Not  only  could  she  sing  and  speak  well  in 
English,  but  she  could  also  speak  Spanish, 
which  was  her  mother  tongue.  She  was 
born  in  Cuba-,  and  there  learned  to  chatter 
glibly  in  the  soft  Castilian  language  before 
she  was  brought  to  the  United  States  to 
live  with  Mrs.  T.  J.  Langston,  the  wife  of 
a  pioneer  merchant  of  West  Plains,  Mis- 
souri. Besides  being  a  linguist,  Polly  could 
pray  and  had  memorized  and  could  sing 
stanzas  of  a  number  of  hymns,  her  favorites 
being  "How  Firm  a  Foundation"  and 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul."  Polly  died 
recently,  and  in  her  obituary,  which  ap- 
peared in  Our  Animals  (San  Francisco), 
we  read: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  parrot 
in  the  United  States  possest  more  un- 
usual ability  as  a  conversationalist  and 
mimic,  for,  unlike  most  birds  of  her  kind 
that  have  to  be  coaxed  to  say  "Polly  wants 
a  cracker,"  and  other  hackneyed  parrot  ex- 
pressions, Polly  delighted  in  holding  long 
soliloquies  and  in  carrying  on  interesting 
conversations"  with  imaginary  callers,  dur- 
ing which  she  repeated  all  the  bits  of  small 
talk  she  picked  up  at  the  many  church 
and  social  gatherings  held  at  the  hospitable 
home  of  her  mistress.  She  never  forgot 
any  of  the  conversation,  from  the  greeting 
of  the  guests  by  her  mistress  to  the  last 
good-bys  and  "I've  had  such  a  delightful 
time!" 

Her  little  green  and  gold  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  a  pretty  casket  in  the  family 
burial  lot  at  Oak  Lawn  Cemetery  in  West 
Plains,  where  if  will  be  marked  with  a 
properly  inscribed  tombstone,  which  her 
mistress  has  ordered  made  in  Springfield. 

Polly  was  always  an  interesting  attrac- 
tion in  her  mistress's  home  in  West  Plains 
and  was  much  honored,  but-  she  also  once 
brought  near  disgrace  upon  her  head.  If 
was  when  she  was  taken  to  a  Methodist 
camp-meeting  a  number  of  years  ago. 
When  the  meeting  got,  into  full  swing  and 
everybody  was  happy,  Polly  got  happy, 
too,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  her 
mistress,  for  she  sang  and  prayed  so 
boisterously  that  she  almost  broke  up  the 
meeting.  But  she  did  not  receive  a  scold- 
ing. It  was  far  better  for  her  to  sing  and 
pray  than  to  swear.  And  here  is  the 
secret:    Polly  could  swear — in  Spanish. 
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XMINGofthe  THREE  GOOD  SPIRITS 

cA  TaleofHbwa-sa-mo 
the  Legend  Maker 


DEAR  Boys  and  Girls:  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  a  wonderful  thing  is 
going  to  happen  to  you! 

At  your  plate,  hidden  in  a  bowl  of  a  new- 
kind  of  corn  flakes,  will  be  the  Three 
Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  "Youth! 

This  is  the  story  of  them  as  told  to  the 
Indians  at  the  Dance  of  the  Corn  Harvest 
by  Wawa-sa-mo,  the  Legend  Maker. 

"Long  ago,"  said  Wawa-sa-mo,  "when 
the  world  was  young  and  the  Beautiful 
Earth  was  peopled  with  strange  and  won- 
drous beings,  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit  who 


ruled  all  things,  chose  three  of  the 
noblest  from  all  the  tribes  to  carpet 
the    earth  with   growing   flowers, 
/  grass,  trees,  fruits  and  grain. 

"When  they  had  finished,    the 

Great   Spirit   was    pleased.    And 

when  they  showed  Him,  last,  the 

beautiful  corn  standing  like  rowsof 

youthful  warriors  with  royal  tassels  nodding 

in  the  west  wind,  He  was  overcome  with  joy. 

"And  He  named  those  who  had  made 
the  corn  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beauti- 
ful Youth  —  the  Spirit  of  Strength,  the 
Spirit  of  Courage,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth; 


and   He  gave  them  the  corn 

to  be  their  home  so  that  he 

who    ate    thereof  would    become    strong 

and  brave  and  true." 

Now,  over  the  way  at  your  grocer's, 
these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell  today  — 
in  a  fairy  box  of  a  new  kind  of  corn  flakes 
named  Quaker  Quakies. 

And  Oh,  what  different  com  flakes  are 
these  Quaker  Quakies!  So  full  of  strength 
for  little  bodies!  So  full  of  brave  color  for 
little  cheeks!  So  full  of  true  thoughts  for 
little  hearts  and  mind.-.! 

Tomorrow  morning  heap  high  your 
breakfast  bowl  with  all  their  goodness. 
Then  close  your  eyes  and  eat  —  and  you, 
too,  like  the  Indians  of  long  ago,  will  be- 
come strong  and  brave  and  true  from  these 
Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1617-N  Rail- 
ay  Exchange  Building,  Chicago. 
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Jne  ^/American    ouper 
YOUR    TIRE     BILLS 


TIRE  expense  is  the  largest  single  up- 
keep item  in  connection  with  a  motor 
car.  The  public  is,  for  this  reason,  turning 
to  the  light  weight  car  because  of  its  tire 
economy. 

As  you  know  a  motor  car  is  a  product  of 
steel.     No  car  can  be  better  than  its  steel. 

The  use  of  Molybdenum  Steel  results  in 
extra  strength  plus  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  weight.  This  means  greater  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

Your  tires  will  go  many  more  miles  if 
your  car  is  built  of  Molybdenum  Steel. 

They  will  last  longer  because  this  steel 
permits  engineers  to  design  and  construct 
lighter,  stronger,  more  economical  and  more 
perfectly  balanced  motor  cars  and  motor 
trucks. 

Be    sure    your    car    or    truck 
is  made  of  Molybdenum  Steel. 


The  world's  chief  source  of  this  metal 
is  at  Climax,  Colorado.  The  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  importations 
from  foreign  countries  for  all  steel 
alloying  elements  except  Molybdenum. 


max  Molybdenum  Co.  associated  with  The  American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd 

01   Broadway         


/few   York 


CI  a  mix  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  largest  producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


JOHNNY  AND  JENNY  WREN  HAVE 
EARNED  THEIR  AUTUMN  HOLIDAY 

'T^HE  wrens  liked  Cedar  Farm,  and  they 
■*•  approved  highly  of  the  clean,  inviting 
bedroom.  Many  birds  were  coming  north 
and  all  were  busy  exploring  former  homes 
and  finding  sites  for  new  ones.  "Why 
shouldn't  we  build  our  summer  home  here?  " 
said  Jenny  to  Johnny,  for  it  was  she  who 
discovered  the  promising  room.  Just  how 
it  all  happened  is  told  by  the  occupant  of 
the  room,  who  happened  to  be  in  bed  when 
the  birds  arrived.  The  open  windows  evi- 
dently piqued  Jenny's  curiosity,  and  seeing 
no  movement  inside,  she  entered  and 
perched  herself  on  the  footboard  of  the  bed. 
Then  she  flew  to  a  small  shelf  enclosed  at 
both  ends  and  vacant  except  for  a  few 
bottles  at  one  side.  Carefully  she  scruti- 
nized every  inch  of  this  shelf,  and  then  her 
bright  eyes  snapt  decision.  With  a  dive 
out  the  window  she  went  after  Johnny,  and 
brought  him  in,  not  to  investigate,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  to  show  him 
the  location  of  their  home  and  tell  him  to 
get  busy.  At  least,  such  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  Anna  Rogers  Roberts,  who  tells 
the  story  in  Bird  Lore.  Johnny  Wren  ap- 
proved, of  course,  and  the  building  began 
at  once,  and  the  writer  says: 

It  tired  me  to  watch  their  furious  activ- 
ity. By  night  the  shelf  was  full  of  sticks, 
strings,  grasses,  feathers,  large  and  small, 
from  the  poultry-yard,  and  hair!  Their 
manner  of  procuring  that  hair  was  a  wee 
bit  like  a  nation  seeing  a  fine  harbor  or  a 
stretch  of  land  rich  in  minerals,  saying,  "I 
need  that  harbor,  or  that  land,"  and  pro- 
ceeding to  take  it  whether  the  owner  likes  it 
or  no.  Jenny  grew  bold  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced and  gathered  material  from  the 
room  for  this  famous  nest.  Seeing  a  hair 
braid  on  the  dresser,  she  tried  to  take  it 
to  the  nest.  It  was  too  heavy.  She  pulled 
separate  hairs,  got  her  feet  tangled,  fell 
over  the  edge  of  the  dresser  in  comical  con- 
fusion, called  the  best  she  could  from  her 
wrapping  for  Johnny,  who  came,  but  was 
terrified*  at  the  predicament  of  his  mate, 
and  could  do  nothing  but  utter  loud  shrieks 
while  Jenny  rolled,  tugged,  feebly  flapped 
her  strong  wings  until  she  extricated  herself. 
Then,  womanlike,  she  made  a  dash  at 
Johnny,  hit  him  a  powerful  blow,  and  he 
fled — but  she  did  not.  This  man-made 
thing  baffled  and  angered  her,  and  she  was 
resolute  to  possess  it.  Back  and  forth  she 
jerked  it,  this  way  and  that,  but  the  hair 
held  fast.  She  stood  on  it  and  pulled,  tell 
over,  attacked  it  again  and  again,  and  In  r 
eyes  grew  vicious  as  she  remembered  how 
easily  she  had  secured  the  nice  long  sorrel 
and  white  hairs  off  fence-rails  and  thorn- 
bushes.  For  half  an  hour  she  stubbornly 
held  to  her  task,  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
off  a  few  ends,  leaving  the  braid  on  the  floor 
much  the  worse  for  her  encounter  with  it. 

In  a  few  days  the  small  hole  in  the  center 
of  all  this  rubbish  was  rounded  and  padded, 
and  Mrs.  Jenny  became  quiet  long  enough 
each  morning  to  lay  a  small,  speckled  egg, 
until  seven  were  there,  packed  on  end  so 
close  one  could  not  be  moved  without 
moving  all.  Then,  the  miracle.  Her  rest- 
less, quivering  little  body  grew  motionless 
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with  a  great  mother  yearning  as  she  hov- 
ered over  the  chocolate-splotched  eggs. 
This  was  Johnny's  great  opportunity,  and 
he  met  it  squarely.  Every  hour  of  the  day, 
inside  the  room,  or  near  by  on  a  tree,  his 
song  could  be  heard.  His  whit-ty-yer,  whit- 
ty-yer,  was  a  pathetic  inquiry,  while  the 
usually  far-carrying  trill  was  softened  and 
anxious.  There  was  an  elbow  in  the  stove- 
pipe in  the  room  (for  there  were  cool  days 
occasionally),  and  on  this  he  would  perch 
and  sing.  .  One  morning  he  gave  his  con- 
cert from  the  same  pillow  I  was  using. 

And  then  one  morning  he  did  not  sing. 
There  was  a  hurrying  in  and  out  the  win- 
dow, and,  peering  close  to  the  nest,  the 
writer  saw  a  bundle  of  bones,  hairless  and 
damp,  huge  mouths  and  blind  eyes!  But 
how  beautiful  they  were  to  Johnny  and 
Jenny!  A  tax  was  levied  on  every  bush 
that  held  a  worm,  and  from  dawn  until 
the  evening  insects  shrilled  their  tiny  horns 
this  tax  was  collected.  Came  further 
adventures: 

On  a  memorable  day,  seven  helpless, 
sullen-mouthed,  heavy-eyed  birds  sat  on 
the  floor,  pictures,  chair,  bed,  anywhere, 
while  father  and  mother  called,  coaxed, 
and  threatened  them  to  try  their  wings 
and  come  to  the  garden.  It  took  two 
hours  to  get  them  out  in  the  plum-tree. 
One  by  one  they  flew,  hopped,  and  crept 
to  the  garden — and  I  saw  them  no  more! 

Two  weeks  later  I  found  Mrs.  Jenny  in- 
vestigating a  school-desk  on  the  south 
porch.  A  repetition  of  the  same  homely 
drama  followed:  Johnny  liked  it,  perforce 
the  nest  was  built,  the  eggs  laid,  but  some 
one  unfortunately  touched  them,  and  this 
new  home  was  abandoned. 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  Mrs.  Jenny  dash 
impetuously  into  the  washhouse  and  fol- 
lowed her.  An  empty  paint-bucket,  hung 
near  the  door,  was  her  choice  this  time, 
and  its  brown,  wrinkled  interior  was  cleverly 
concealed  by  the  huge  nest.  Once  more 
were  the  mystic  seven  eggs  laid,  close  to- 
gether, and  once  more  was  the  old,  old 
tragedy  enacted — for  birth  is  a  tragedy. 
Not  only  were  worms  plentiful,  for  it  was 
July  now,  but  also  the  small,  luscious  fruits 
of  the  garden  were  abundant.  For  days  I 
watched  this  little  family  grow.  Jenny 
knew  which  one  had  been  fed  last,  and  if  it 
thrust  its  long,  thin  neck  and  yellow  mouth 
up  too  high,  she  would  chastise  it  with  a 
stroke  of  her  bill  that  I  know  must  have 
hurt.  The  day  she  made  them  leave  the 
nest  I  tried  to  help,  but  succeeded  only  in 
scaring  and  scattering  them.  An  hour  or 
so  after  1  left  them,  the  friendly  plum-tree 
held  them  and  then  the  garden!  Snakes 
and  Hawks  were  in  that  garden,  and  1  tried 
not  to  think  of  those  fourteen  baby  wrens 
that  had  gone  to  live  in  it. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Jenny  believed  in  the 
husband  looking  after  the  children,  for 
shortly  after  she  was  endeavoring  to  reach 
her  first  nest  through  the  window,  but  it 
was  screened  now  and  she  had  recourse  to 
the  paint-bucket.  This  time  only  four 
eggs,  four  birds,  the  handy  plum-tree,  the 
garden  thai  drew  them  like  an  octopus,  and 
her  season's  work  was  done,  for  autumn's 
yellow  sere  had  fallen  on  the  meadows, 
hanks,  ravines,  and  hills.  Eighteen  little 
wrens  were  mothered  by  this  tiny  bird  in 
one  summer.      She  knew  the  number  when 

they  left  the  nest.     Hut  did  she  remember 

when   they   reached    the  garden?      She   is  a 

rebuke  to  those  who  believe  race-suicide 

beneficial,  and  Johnny  lives  true  to  the 
tradition  of  the  patriarchal  father  at  the 
head  of  the   tribe. 
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CheckUp 


You  are  the  owner  and  sole 
engineer  of  the  most  marvelous 
engine  in  the  world — given  you 
at  birth  and  set  going  for  you 
by  the  maker.  Do  you  oc- 
casionally, thoughtfully  check 
up  the  work  this  engine  is  doing, 
every  second  of  every  hour  of 
every  day? 

If  you  do,  you  are  a  good  and 
faithful  engineer.  You  will 
finish  your  allotted  job  here 
with  energy,  effectively,  happily 
and  well. 

If  you  do  not — in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  vital  to  you — Why 
not?  Do  not  wait  until  it  flies 
its  own  red  danger  signal  in  your 
face;  because  that  signal,  too 
often,  means  the  end  of  the 
track.     Check  it  up. 


In   This  Connection 


™EGLEN 

Springs 

WATKINS  GLEN,  N.  Y. 
ON    SENECA    LAKE 

WM.  E.  LEFFINCWELL,  President 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure-'  for  Heart  Disorders 


Offers  just  the  assistance  you  may 
need  in  checking  up — intelligent  rest 
and  a  careful  looking-over  of  your 
human  machine,  especially  its  engine, 
your  heart — detecting  and  correcting 
weakness  in  time,  to  the  best  of  human 
ability. 

The  medical  world  has  long  recognized 
this  ability  of  The  Glen  Springs.  Its 
Nauheim  Baths,  chemical  and  X-Ray 
laboratories  and  scientific  treatments 
under  the  direction  of  physicians  are 
particularly  adapted  to  heart  disease, 
circulatory,  kidney,  nutritional  and 
nervous  disorders,  rheumatism,  gout 
and  obesity.  It  is  the  only  place  in 
America  where  the  Nauheim  Baths 
for  heart  and  circulatory  disorders  are 
given  with  a  natural,  calcium  chloride 
brine. 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
region  of  New  York  State.  Clear, 
dry,  invigorating  atmosphere.  Every 
comfort  for  yourself  and  family. 
Open  all  year;  but  Winter,  with  the 
elements  of  oppressive  weather  absent, 
is  the  most  favorable  time  to  check  up. 

Illustrated  booklets  with  detailed 
information  will  be  sent  on   request 
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DopbulQioWJ.T? 


RALPH  KENT  (Assistant  Superintendent  at  Willow  Valley  Mills):  Hello,  Jack, 
this  is  Kent!  Over  at  Willow  River.  Yes!  Say,  how's  this  coal  situation  hitting 
you?     We're  in  a  heck  of  a  fix — can't  get  any  bituminous  shipments  at  all! 

JACK  MORTON  (Production  Manager,  Perkins  Mills):  Coal  situation?  Isn't 
bothering  us.  No!  We're  burning  half  bituminous  and  half  anthracite  screen- 
ings. That'll  make  our  bituminous  on  hand  last  all  winter.  Saving  two  or  three 
dollars  on  every  ton  fired. 

KENT:     Lord,  Jack,  how  do  you  get  away  with  it? 

MORTON :     Stokers!     We  put  stokers  under  our  boilers  three  months  ago. 

KENT:     Stokers!     Didn't  know  you  had  stokers.     What  make? 

MORTON:  Taylor  Stokers!  And  say,  old  man,  those  stokers  have  regularly 
revolutionized  us  over  here.  They  've  doubled  the  steam  output  of  our  boilers, 
and  so  saved  us  building  a  new  power  house.  But  biggest  thing  of  all,  they've 
given  us  regular  operation.  Why,  last  year  we  were  always  shutting  down  the 
plant  for  one  reason  or  another — burnt-out  furnaces,  labor  shortage,  bad  fuel, 
oh,  everything. 

KENT:  Listens  good  to  me,  Jack.  I've  been  working  like  time  to  get  stokers 
in  over  here.  But  the  Big  Bugs  in  this  plant  think  the  boiler  house  is  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  instead  of  the  place  where  economy  and  efficiency  begins.  How'd 
you  happen  to  choose  Taylors? 

MORTON:  Investigated  a  little.  Saw  'em  at  work  in  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
plant  over  near  Cincy,  the  power  station  in  Dayton,  the  Firestone  plant  up  in 
Akron,  and  several  places  around  Cleveland.  Ran  over  to  Detroit  too,  saw  'em 
in  some  of  the  motor  plants — Ford,  Dodge,  Lincoln — and  a  paper  mill — and  the 
Edison  plant. 

KENT:     Some  plant,  eh? 

MORTON:  I'll  tell  the  world  it  is!  Say,  old  man,  don't  worry.  Some  day  that 
prehistoric  equipment  of  yours'll  get  you  in  such  a  box  you'll  have  to  buy  stokers 
to  save  your  lives! 

KENT:  But  Jack,  listen,  you  don't  know  our  honorable  Vice- President- 
Would  YOU  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  J.  T.  Granger,  the 
honorable  and  amusing  Vice-President  of  the  Willow  Valley  Mills? 
There's  a  lesson  in  his  story — a  lesson  for  every  executive  with  an  eye 
keen  to  the  cutting  of  costs  and  increase  of  output,  regardless  of  what 
his  business  is. 

We  have  published  J.  T»s  story  under  the  title  "What  of  it,  J.  T.f '• 
in  a  handsome  bound  book,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
business  executive  or  engineer.    Ask  for  your  copy  now 


American  Engineering:  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE   LOVES    OF   A   PRIME    MINISTER 


'•T    OWE     everything     to    a     woman," 
1      wroti     Benjamin    Disraeli,    Karl    of 
Iteaoonsfield.  toward  the  end  of  his  eventful 
life.    Probably  no  obi  knew  better  than  he 
•1    tlic   st  nt.  in-. .      The   Jewish 
lad  who  rose  from  a  middle-class  literary 
ie   in   ill-     l'riiiH    Minister's   bouse   in 
Downini   -       t,  and  the  Congress  Hall  ;ii 
Berlin,  had  lighted  a  candle  at  more  than 
mi.- altar.     Inherent  genius,  aided  by  cour- 
patience,  industry,  and  an  indomitable 
will  wen    the  main  factors  in  the  career 
which  Gladstone   said   was.   with  the  ex- 
ception   <>f    the   younger    Pitt,    the    most 
remarkable     in      English      parliamentary 
!,i-ior\ . 

\ii  Disraeli's  debl  to  women  was  no 
doubt  gn  at.  The  first  four  volumes  of  the 
definitive  "Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  by 
Monypenny  and  Buckle,  already  noticed  in 
these  columns,  made  clear  how  much  the 
statesman  gained  from  the  devotion  and 
income  of  his  wife,  from  his  sister's  dis- 
cerning sympathy  ,  and  from  the  encourage- 
ment and  criticism  of  other  women  of  high 
degree.  In  tin  two  final  volumes,  now  at 
hand,  which  carry  the  life  from  I  Mis  to  the 
•  ml  in  ls>l .  the  circle  is  <  oriched  by  several 
ii' w  name-.  And  the  record,  chiefly  of 
intimate  and  personal  letters,  is  as  revealing 
ae  anything  in  range  of  British  biography. 
Disraeli's  temperament  clearly  was  such 
he  couldn't  be  happy  or  do  his  best 
work  without  the  association  and  Bympat  hy 
of  clever  women.  "My  nature  demands 
that  my  life  should  b<  p<  rpetual  love,"  was 
an  outburst  of  his  youth;  "I  live  for  power 
ml  tli.  affections,"  an  observation  of 
later  years.  And  in  bis  novel,  "Henrietta 
Temple,"  hi  wrote:  "A  female  friend, 
amiable,  <-li  \  er,  and  devoted,  is  a  possession 
more  valuable  than  parks  and  palaces; 
and,  without  sued  n  muse,  few  men  can 
succeed  in  lifi .  nom  hi  content." 

I  udoubtedly,   of   all    who    played    this 
stimulating  part   in  bis  own  life,  his  wife 
lir-t.     Of  her  compli  te  devotion   to 
him  and  to  Id-  ambitions  one  need  only 
II  that  on  a  notable  occasion  she  bore 
jamming  of  her  finger  in  a  carriage- 
door  in  smiling silena  -o  thai  hisequanimity 
■  ii  important  debate  might 
disturbed."    This  d<  potion  hi  fully 
!     Of  her  h<  v.roi.  :  "We  have  uot 
arati  d  for  thn  i  and  thin  \  y<  ars, 
during  all  that  time    in  her  society  I 
dulness."     Among 
r  i..  r  -I.  atfa   was   found  a 

■  II: 
'My  own  di  .1    II  isband:    Ii    I    Bhould 
■  rt    this    lifi     tx  .    order 

that  we  may  be  buried  in  the  Ban 

ai    what.  .-  ■     .1,  may    di     from 

land.      And    now,    <  ><»\    i.l.  my 

'    ^  on  have  i" •<  n  a  p<  i 
•arid  :..  mi  .    Bi   p  it  by  mj  sidi   in  the 

And   now  .   fan  ....  II.   my  dear 

D  Do  not  live  alone,  dearest.    Some 

one    I    >  arm  stlj    bopi    ;  ou    may    find    at 
chi  d    to   you    e  d    di  \  oU  d, 

Mary  Ann. 

hi  r   lord  well.      At 

the  time  of  her  death  Disraeli   wax  sixty- 

i.      "  F(  V     men    ;it    In-    agi    "    -a\  -    his 

paid  have  had  the  fn  shness 

of   hear'    '..   form    new    attachments,    and 

to  resume  with  other-  the  -emu;,,  otfi  and 


romantic  intimacy  which  had  proved  so 
stimulating  an  influence;  and  of  those 
who  still  possesl  sufficient  youthfulness 
for  the  adventure,  most  would  have  been 
prevented,  especially  if  public  men,  by 
fear  of  incurring  censure  and  ridicule.-' 
Hut  not  Disraeli.  His  "affections  were 
still  warm,  ami  craved  sympathetic  under- 
standings; nor  was  he  to  be  deterred  by 
possible  ridicule  from  following  their 
dictate-,  lie  -poke  for  himself  when  he 
wrote  a  few  years  earlier  in  'Lothair': 
'Three  score  and  ten,  ai  the  present  day, 
is  the  period  of  the  romantic  passions.'" 

Anions  those  who  showed  him  kindness 
in  the  first  months  of  his  loneliness  wrere 
two  sisters,  whom  he  had  long  known, 
Selina,  Countess  of  Bradford,  and  Anne, 
Countess  of  Chesterfield.  Lady  Chester- 
field was  two  years  older  than  the  Prime 
Minister  and  a  widow;  Lady  Bradford 
was  seventeen  years  younger  than  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  a  sporting  peer.  Both 
were  grandmothers.  Yet  with  both  during 
the  summer  after 'his  wife's  death  Disraeli 
became  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship; 
and  for  Lady  Bradford  there  soon  developed 
an  intensely  romantic  devotion.  Her 
charms,  he  thus  described:  "A  sweet 
simplicity,  blended  with  high  breeding; 
an  intellect  not  over  drilled,  but  lively, 
acute,  and  picturesque;  a  seraphic  temper, 
and  a  disposition  infinitely  sympathetic — 
these  are  some  of  the  many  charms  that 
make  you  beloved  of  D." 

To  Lady  Bradford  he  wrote  in  the  eight 
years  before  the  close  of  his  life,  no  fewer 
than  1,100  letters,  sometimes  sending  her, 
by  special  messenger,  two  or  three  a  day 
from  Downing  Street  or  the  Treasury 
Bench.  The  fen  idness  of  some  of  these 
may  be  realized  from  one  written  a  year 
after  the  beginning  of  the  friendship,  and 
shortly  after  he  became  Prime  Minister 
the  second  time.  The  lady  was  leaving 
London  for  a  few  weeks  in  tin  country,  a 
fact  which  filled  him  with  consternation. 

"10  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall,  March  13,  1874. 

"The  most  fascinating  of  women  was 
never  more  delightful  than  this  afternoon. 

I    could    have   sat    forever,    watching  6Verj 

movement  that  was  grace,  :1ml  listening  to 
her  speaking  words — but,  alas!  the  horrid 
thought,  ever  and  anon  came  over  me— 
'it  is  a  fan  well  visit.'      1 1  seems  loo  cruel! 

"I  am  certain  there  is  no  greater  mis- 
fortune 'han  to  have  a  heart  that  will  not 
grow  old.     it  requires  all  the  sternness  of 

public   life   to  sustain   one.      If  we   have   to 

govern  a  great  country,  we  ought  not  to  be 

distract*  d  and  feel  the  restlessness  of  love." 

The  reality  and  depth  of  the  attachment 
can  not  be  denied.  For  the  same  year  we 
find  in  oiher  letter-  such  expressions  as: 
"To  ou,  or  at   least    hear  from  you 

..  day,  i-  absolutely  necessary  to  my 
tence."  "I  havi  lived  to  know  the 
twilight  of  love  has  if-  splendor  and  its 
richni  "To   see   you    in    society   is  a 

plea-un  peculiar  in  itself,  but  different 
from  that  of  Beeing  you  alone;  both  are 
enchanting  like  moonlight  and  sunshine." 

Flattering  ae  it  was  to  havo  the  atten- 
tion- of  a  Prime  Minister,  the  lady  was 
evidently  a  littli  embarrassed  by  Disraeli's 


ardor.  Moreover,  there  is  doubt  if  her 
heart  completely  responded.  Hence  "the 
septuagenarian  who  had  the  governance  of 
the  Empire  and  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mons on  his  shoulders,  and  who  necessarily 
was  leading  a  public  life  of  incessant  and 
laborious  occupation,  nevertheless  tra- 
versed in  his  private  life  the  whole  amount 
of  half-requited  love — passionate  devotion, 
rebuff,  despair,  resignation,  renewed  hope, 
reconciliation,  ecstasy,  and  then  traversed 
it  again,  da  capo." 

Here  is  a  self-revealing  letter  after  a 
rebluff:  "To  love  as  I  love,  and  rarely  to 
see  the  being  one  adores,  whose  constant 
society  is  absolutely  necessary  to  my  life, 
to  be  precluded  even  from  the  only  shadowy 
compensation  for  such  a  torturing  doom — 
the  privilege  of  relieving  my  heart  by 
expressing  its  affection — is  a  lot  which  I 
never  could  endure  and  can  not." 

Again,  the  green-eyed  monster  appears: 
"  I  had  hardly  a  word  with  you  to-day  and 
could  not  talk  of  to-morrow!  I  wonder  if  1 
shall  see  you  to-morrow!  Not  to  see  you 
is  a  world  without  a  sun. 

"  I  wonder  whom  you  will  sit  between 
to-day.  and  talk  to,  and  delight,  and 
fascinate.  I  am  always  afraid  of  your 
dining  at  houses  like  Gerard's,  in  my 
absence.  1  feel  horribly  jealous;  1  can 
not  help  it. 

"In  such  moods  I  sometimes  read  what 
was  written  to  me  only  a  year  ago— tho 
that's  a  long  time — words  written  by  a 
sylph,  'Have  confidence  in  me,  believe  in 
me,  believe  that  I  am  true — oh!  how  true!' 

"Even  if  one  can  not  believe  these  words, 
it  is  something  to  have  read  them — and  to 
bless  the  being  who  wrote  them." 

His  biographer  very  justly  observes 
that  it  is  to  his  copious  correspondence 
with  women  that  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
Disraeli  is  largely  due.  Equally  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  letters  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  man.  Probably 
there;  never  was  a  relation  of  the  sort  freer 
from  human  dross;  an  ardor  so  wholly 
Independent  of  physical  attraction  and  the 
appeal  of  the  senses.  Mr.  Buckle  explains: 
"It  is  a  most  honorable  feature  in  his 
composition  that  in  his  relations  to  women, 
as  in  his  relations  to  time  and  eternity,  be 
rejected  absolutely  any  physical  and  sensu- 
ous standard,  and  poured  out  his  devotion 
before  an  ideal  regardless  of  the  ravages 
of  care  and  time."    Such  internal  evidence 

as  there  is  in  the  letters  fully  bears  out  the 
view.  Writing  to  Lady  Bradford,  Disraeli 
pleads:  "I  have  never  asked  anything 
from  you  but  your  society.  When  I  have 
that  1  am  content,  which  1  may  well  be. 
for  its  delight  is  ineffable." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  heart  may  also  well  wonder 
how  such  a  Platonic  devotion  could 
have  been  superimposed  on  the  thirty- 
three;  years  of  tender  association  which  the 
statesman  had  with  his  wife.  The  answer 
is  that  the  memory  of  the  wife  was  never 
effaced.  Once  when  watching  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  official  banquet,  Disraeli 
turned  to  a  companion  and  with  voice 
husky  and  eyes  dim,  said,  "Ah!  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  happy,  you  have,  a  wife." 
All  his  correspondence  was  written  on  paper 
with    a    deep    black    edging.      He   felt   no 
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When  Minutes  Meant  Lives 


FROM  our  Army  in  France  came  a  call  for  a 
light  and  mobile  X-ray  outfit.  Those  we 
had,  and  those  the  Allies  had,  were  heavy, 
complicated  and  fragile.  It  would  mean  life 
to  American  soldiers  if  their  wounds  could  be 
examined  immediately,  on  the  field,  instead 
of  in  the  hospitals  to  the  rear. 

The  problem  was  given  to  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  the  facilities  of  mazda  Service,  which  in- 
clude the  knowledge  and  experience  and  tech- 
nical skill  of  scientists  and  engineers,  quickly 
developed  the  X-ray  outfit  needed.  Incor- 
porated in  it  was  an  X-ray  tube  of  new  and 
improved  design,  by  virtue  of  which  cumber- 
some auxiliary  apparatus  was  eliminated. 

The  engineering  skill  of  allied  industry,  of 
Army  officers,  and  of  roentgenologists  was 
called  upon  to  complete  the  outfit,  and  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time  these  units,  truly 
portable,  were  being  shipped  to  France.  The 
new  X-ray  outfit  did  work  with  one  tube  for 
which  other  machines  required  a  variety  of 
tubes.  Further,  it  weighed  less  than  half  as 
much,  and  was  three  times  as  powerful  as  the 
best    field    equipment    then    available.     This 


outfit  was  made  standard  by  the  United  States 
Army,  it  was  used  in  the  fields,  and  it  replaced 
more  intricate  apparatus  in  many  of  the  base 
hospitals. 

The  way  of  its  production  was  this — mazda 
Service  is  responsible  for  the  present  efficiency 
of  the  highest  type  of  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  the  mazda  lamp,  and  there  is  no  type, 
shape  or  size  of  bulb  or  filament  that  has  not 
been  made  and  tested  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tories. The  X-ray  tube,  the  vital  part  of  the 
outfit,  is  a  younger  cousin  of  the  incandescent 
lamp.  To  the  making  of  this  tube  were 
brought  to  bear  a  unique  knowledge  of  bulbs 
and  filaments,  an  unequalled  laboratory  and 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  the  technique 
of  the  chemists,  physicists,  metallurgists  and 
engineers  of  mazda  Service.  These  men  tri- 
umphantly and  swiftly  solved  the  difficult 
problems  of  development  ami  manufacture. 

The  portable  X-ray  outfit  forthwith  went 
overseas  to  save  American  lives. 

The  facilities  of  mazda  Service  produced  it 
when  the  need  came,  and  humanity  is  richer 
for  its  possession. 


RESEARCH    LABORATORIES    OF    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 
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At  Home — 

She  is  taught  to  use  her  own  clean  towel. 

At  School — 

She  has  her  choice  of  petticoat  or  hand- 
kerchief 


Your  schools  can  provide 
clean  towels  to  protect 
your  children  at  a  negli- 
gible expense  if  the  lava- 
tories are  equipped  with 

0tiliwdhPdperTowels 

W    JtNVlu    I'OUHLt       JL  OlVt  *        OOUBLC       SERVICE 

ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  protected 
in  a  dust-proof  cabinet  that  serves 
automatically  just  one  towel  at  a 
time. 

They  are  economical  because  one 
towel  will  dry  both  hands.  ONLI- 
WON TOWELS  are  extra  large  in 
size  and  being  delivered  folded,  are 
doubly  absorbent. 

If  You  Are  Interested  in  Schools 

write  today  for  our  illustrated  folder 
"Health  and  Clean  Hands" 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  22 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Why  Wash  Your  Hair 


If  You  Cant  Wash 
Your  Brush  ? 

Tliat  is  the  reason  for  the  Sanitax  Brush — 
the  only  hair  brush  that  can  be  washed  abso- 
lutely clean — that  can  be  boiled  and  sterilized 
every  day  without  the  slightest  injury. 
You  would  not  dry  your  face  on  a  soiled 
towel.  Then  why  brush  clean  hair  with  a 
brush  tha:  is  not  thoroughly  clean? 

Sanitax  Brushes 

Can  Be  Washed  Absolutely  Clean 

There  is  no  wood  to  warp  or  glue  to  dissolve 
in  the  hottest  water  or  steam.  The  open 
metal  back  and  the  best  quality  of  imported 
bristles,  hand-drawn  with  non-rustible  wire, 
make  Sanitax  Brushes  different  from  all 
other  brushes. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Confirmed 


"incongruity  in  inscribing  protestations  of 
devotion  to  the  living  on  pages  which 
recalled  by  their  very  appearance  the 
memory  of  the  dead."  His  reason  he  gave: 
"It  is  strange,  but  I  always  used  to  think 
that  the  Queen,  persisting  in  these  emblems 
of  wo,  indulged  in  a  morbid  sentiment; 
and  yet  it  has  becomo  my  lot  and  a  seem- 
ingly irresistible  one.  I  lost  one  who  was 
literally  devoted  to  me,  tho  I  was  not 
altogether  worthy  of  her  devotion;  and 
when  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  some- 
times terminating  this  emblem  of  my 
bereavement,  the  thought  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  being  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  was  an  object  of  concentrated  feeling 
overcame  me,  and  the  sign  remained." 

And  at  the  end,  instructions  were  found 
in  his  will  that  he  be  buried  by  his  wife's 
side,  according  to  her  wish.  (The  Life  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Vols.  V  and  VI.  By 
Georgo  Earle  Buckle,  in  succession  to 
W.  F.  Monypenny.  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

DEFEATING  ANGELICA 

ANGELICA  had  set  tho  village  by 
the  ears. 

"In  the  first  place,  she  was  as  white  as 
if  tho  sun  had  never  seen  her;  then  she 
was  pleasant  and  cheerful  and  lively,  and 
she  had  beautiful  white  teeth  that  drove 
any  one  crazy  when  she  smiled.  Thirdly, 
she  never  woro  peasant  costumes;  her 
dresses  were  all  from  the  city.  She  was 
the  kind  you  might  look  at  and  never  get 
tired  of  looking." 

Angelica  had  come  from  the  city  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  a  teacher;  and 
immediately  she  began  to  civili/.e  tho 
village  girls.  She  taught  them  from  books, 
and  she  taught  them  to  sew  and  em- 
broider, so  that  they  were  forever  bringing 
home  fancy  slippers  or  embroidered  tobacco- 
pouches  or  other  delightful  objects  they 
had  made.  And  the  fathers  were  pleased 
that  their  girls  should  learn  city  ways. 

The  older  girls  grew  jealous  that  their 
younger  sisters  should  get  all  the  benefit 
of  Angelica,  and  so  she  was  asked  to  all 
tho  parties,  and  there  she  was  always  tho 
central  figure.  "Sho  would  tell  them 
stories,  explain  to  them  different  city 
customs,  sing  them  city  songs  .  .  .  and 
they  would  forget  their  country  plays  and 
songs  and  stories  and  listen  to  Angelica 
with  enchantment.  .  .  .  When  tho  school- 
mistress left  tho  party  thoy  .  .  .  would 
express  their  admiration  of  her  red  lips, 
her  perfect  white  teeth,  her  little  feet, 
her  light  step  .  .  .  her  beauty." 

From  adoration  to  imitation  is  a  short 
step  only,  and  soon  taken.  The  peasant 
girls  could  not  change  entirely,  but  there 
were  superficial  signs.  There  wero  new 
words  in  their  talk,  new  mannerisms.  .  .  . 
The  good  homespun  stuffs,  silks,  and  linens 
would  not  suffice  now.  They  must  havo 
ribbons  and  buttons  and  all  sorts  of  rags 
from  the  shops,  and  a  fine  mixture  thoy 
made  of  it.  Tho  fathers  liked  the  new 
fashions  well  enough,  but  it  was  the  cost 
that  troubled  them.  And  tho  thing  did  not 
stop  there.  Angelica  was  vivacious  and 
talkative.  "In  imitation  of  her  tho 
tongues  of  the  village  girls  began  to  grow 
sharper  and  sharper  ...  at  times  they 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  pert  word  to 
their  fathers."  What  should  bo  dono  to 
curtail  Angelica's  influence?  The  fa  I  hers, 
pfilhorcd    together  in    the  evening*  in    the 


coffee-house,    would    discuss    the    matter 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"I've  found  a  way  out,"  said  one  of 
them  one  day.  His  name  was  Beardless, 
tho  he  had  a  beard.  "Let  us  make  the 
schoolmistress  marry  some  one.  She  will 
have  a  home  of  her  own  then,  and  there  will 
be  peace  for  her  and  for  us,  too." 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  how  was  it 
to  be  done? 

But  Beardless  knew  what  he  was  about. 
That  very  evening  he  went  to  see  a  fine 
young  man,  with  a  good,  generous  heart,  a 
master  mason. 

"Why  do  you  waste  your  good  looks  and 
your  youth?"  he  said.  "Where  will  you 
be  able  to  find  again  such  a  fairy,  such  a  sea- 
foam  of  beauty,  such  a  lily?  What  is 
better  than  such  a  woman?  You  have 
money;  what  does  it  matter  that  she  is 
without  a  dowry  .  .  .  Go  to  her  home 
to-night  and  see  whether  the  new  wall  is 
really  settling.  Just  make  a  beginning  and 
don't  worry.     I  am  here." 

Myzethras  fancied  at  first  that  Beard- 
less was  joking.  But  he  thought,  and 
thought  deeply;  and  finally  he  decided  to 
walk  past  her  house  .  .  .  Peering  in,  he 
could  see  her  sitting  embroidering,  and  his 
heart  thumped  and  his  throat  went  dry. 

"Beardless  is  right  .  .  .  she  is  a  devil  of 
a  girl,  a  fairy.  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  start  with 
'Good  evening,'  and  God  will  help  me 
with  the  rest." 

But  it  wasn't  so  easy.  He  was  pleasantly 
received,  but  AngeUea  was  clearly  sur- 
prized to  have  him  come  so  late.  So  he 
made  an  excuse  with  the  wall,  and  went 
down  to  the  cellar  to  look  at  it,  and  then  out 
into  the  big  schoolroom.  Angelica  came  out 
to  him  there.  She  walked  very  lightly  and 
stood  like  a  statue  before  him,  dazzling 
him. 

And  then  the  young  man  summoned 
courage,  and  told  the  girl  that  there  was 
some  one  in  the  village  who  was  mad 
about  her,  and,  of  course,  she  was  eager  to 
hear  who  it  might  be. 

"Ho  is  a  man  who  is  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  He  hasn't  got  much  education, 
but  he  has  seen  something  of  the  world. 
He  learned  his  trade  abroad.  He  can  not 
tell  his  trouble  like  a  book,  but  he  can  sing 
like  a  bird  in  the  woods.  He  can't  bow 
like  a  Frenchman,  but  he  can  love  like  a 
Greek." 

But  still  she  wanted  to  know  his  name. 

He  wouldn't  tell  that.  But  he  did  sud- 
denly burst  into  song,  and  these  were 
the  words: 

No  trouble  to  the  world  confest 

Brings  such  a  sorry  plight. 
As  love  that  burns  within  the  breast 

And  never  comes  to  light. 

Perhaps  the  girl  suspected  something. 
But  for  one  reason  or  another  she  displayed 
complete  innocence.  So  Myzothras,  with 
eyes  aflame,  sang  on: 

Angelica  is  sugar  sweet,  , 

As  flower-kissed  bees,  homo-flitting; 

Angelica  is  water  fresh, 
A  drink  for  angels  fitting. 

There  was  no  use  pretending  that 
couldn't  be  understood.  So  Angelica  grew 
very  haughty,  and  remarking  that  there 
neemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter  with  1  lie 
wall,  she  left  the  room.  Myzethras  was 
quite  hot  with  shame,  and  he  slipt  through 
the  schoolroom  door  into  the  night.  But 
his  love  remained,  and  presently  his  shame 
died  away,  and  he  went  on  his  way  singing, 
and  the  song  was  a  love-song. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  one 
evening,  when  the  girls  were  all  Bitting 
about  her,  embroidering,  Angelica  begged 
them  to'sing  her  some  of  t  heir  lovely  country 
songs.    And  when  the  girls  exclaimed,  sho 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Conxyiete  y$ovtd>  TbeecLnrtcrtT 

because  Lapidolith  will  make  them  hard  as  granite 
by  chemical  action.  Easily  applied,  without  in- 
terrupting work. 


93 


Today  there  are  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  million  square  feet  of  lapidolized  concrete 
floors  which  cannot  wear  or  dust. 

The  laboratories  of  Sonneborn  have  given  concrete 
a  much  wider  use  in  floor  construction  by  creating 

IA-PIDOMTH 

■■■ ■  n  J  ii     TRADE   MARK     ftummiMJi 

the  original  liquid  chemical  dustproofer  and  wear  preventer 
which  makes  concrete  even  harder  than  granite  by  com- 
pleting the  hydration  of  the  cement. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  a  lapidolized  floor  in  your  vicinity. 

Eliminate  all  trouble  from 
concrete  dust,  and  expense 
from  repairing  floors  through 


SONNEBORN   PRODUCTS 


Gwicoofr 

the  durable  Mill  White.  Washable,  of 
exceptional  covering  capacity.  Gloss, 
Flat  or  Eggshell,  also  aU  colors. 

STORMTIGHT 

Don't  rip  off  old  roofs.  Coat  over  the 
old  material  with  Stormtight  and  they 
will  be  lea  -proof  for  years. 


the  use  of  Lapidolith. 

Write  for  testimonials  from 

leading   plant   owners,  from 

every  part  of  the  country  and 

from  every  industry. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

Dept.  40,  264  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Could  you  answer  a  cry  for  help? 

There's  just  one  way  to  handle  a  hazardous  situation 
safely — that's  with  the  aid  of  armed  protection. 

Don't  be  caught  helpless  in  an  emergency.  Keep  an 
Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  the  house.  Then  you're  ready 
to  enforce  law  and  order. 

The  Iver  Johnson  revolver  is  safe  in  the  home.  Drop 
it,  thump  it,  bump  it,  or  "Hammer  the  Hammer"— it 
cannot  discharge  accidentally. 

It  your    dealer   hasn't  in    stock    the 
particular  model  you  want,  write  us 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting 
booklets  full  of  in 
formation.  FREE. 
Write  today  for  the 
one  that  interests 
you. 

"A"  — Firearm  ; 
"B"  —  Bicycles; 
"C" — Motorcycles 


Irer' Johnson  Single 
and  Double  K,irrcl 
Shotguns  com  bin  e 
accuracy  anil  de- 
pendability and  art 
moderately     priced. 


Tver  Johnson 

fawud 

fat     C'ISV    rid- 

inc.    ifrtngfM 

nnd  durabil- 
ity. Mt\trls 
and  prices  to 
suit  ever  \  one. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW   BOOKS 


( 'oniininil 


fold  them  that  her  mother  had  lived  in  a 

village,  and  been  a  peasant.    Ami  snatching 

up  a  peasaut   scarf,  "she  bound  it  about 

bead,  and  looked  at  them  with  quiet 

thoughtful  eyes.  She  was  exactly 
like  a  pictun  ." 

"You  are  one  of  as,  Angelica!  C'.<  t  it 
,.ut  .it  your  head  thai  you  will  ever  make 
Frenchwomen  of  us." 

\lak<   Frenchwomen  of  you?    God  for- 
l,i,i:    |;.  you  don't  make  a  French- 

woman  ol    me,   now   that    ['ve   become  a 
country  girl  again.    One  week  From  to-day 

\  ill  -in;.'  a  bridal  song  for  mi  " 
And   then   there  was  great   excitement, 
and  they  crowded  about  tin  ir  frit  nd.  asking 
a  hundred  questions.     But  it  was  all  true. 

lica  I  ad  promised  to  marry  M>  sethras, 
and  so  sht  did,  and  was  a  real  country 
l.rnl. .    And  as  t"'>r  the  bridegroom,  nobody 

i  put  a  stop  to  his  wild  enthusiasm. 
II.   called  himself  a  king  and  Angelica  his 

crow  n. 

After  that  Angelica  became  a  respectable 

matron,  who  talked  and  drest  and  behaved 

just  lik.   th<  rest,  and  the  village  grew  calm 

again,  and  Beardless  felt  that  he  had  done 

•    well  indeed. 

This  is  a  transcript  of  one  among  nine 
Btoriee  of  modern  Greece)  each  by  a  differ- 
ent author.  Modern  Greek  Stories,  trans- 
lated bj  Demetra  Vaka  and  Aristides 
Phoutrides.  Duffield.)  They  are  all  rich 
with  local  color,  aome  fiercely  (xagio  or 
passionate,  om  or  two  Btrangely  tender. 
revealing  the  deep  love  for  his  mother  that 
is  evident!}  a  strong  influence  to  the  Greek. 
Allot'  ill.  in  ar.  ruled  l>y  beauty,  for  to-day, 
as  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Greek  is  a 
lover  of  beauty.  The  story  which  is  cited 
Inn  in  part  i-  the  shortest  in  the  collection. 
lighter  in  mood  than  the  rest.  Hut  it  has 
n~  flavor,  and  will  do  to  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  book. 


LONDON    TO-DAY  TO  AMERICAN 
EYES 

A  1  r»  M   1.1)  v  on  like  to  know  how  London 

\  \     ••  in-  to  an  American  since  the  war? 

What  rifts,  if  any,  have  been  made  in  the 

•  erusl  of  caste  thai  coven  the  English 

m?     What    an    the   principal 

deprivations  indicted  by  the  war  on   En- 

I  and   how    do  the   Britons  hear  th.  m- 

n  tli.    fact    of  such  hardships?     If 

on.    !■•    curious   a-   to   these   matters 

Ut   him  read  Mrs.   Louise  dosser  Hale's 

■  book,    An  Am.  riean'a 

London"     Harper's    and  get  an  excellent 

lh<      London    of    to-day     and     the 

in   the  life  thereof  I  hat    ha\  e   made 

-      from  that  o  r-  ago. 

Karl:   ii    1919  Mr-.  Hal.  went  to  London 

■  rical  company   in  her  capacity 

nd  her  hook  i-  the  result   of  her 
Th.    fir-'  t  hing  upon  which  -he 

•    ••  mperal ure.     Winter  in 

riand  i-  trying  enough  to  th.  American 

i.ut  during  a  coal  Bhortagi    it   i- 

ini-  r;         A'     h<  r    lodgings,    at    the    t  h< 
ID   t  be  ihe  U  n>  V<  r  warm.     •"'I'll'    . 

• .  pt     tin  ir    discomfort  -     with 

licism.     It'    a  gn  at  quality 

rried  them  through  the  t  r>  i  n  lt 

I  dan  to  v.  nt.  it  dow  n 

more  rebi  Uion  and  a  little  i.  -- 

n  ndered  this  nation 

-'    '•'  ."      And   Shi     -peak-  all   the 
OJor<     furcil  mt    of    hr  r    r< .-, 


acquire.!    chilblains,   "the   only   thing  you 
can  gel   in   London  for  nothing." 

Th.  author's  first  Step  in  the  direction 
of  comfort  is  to  hire  a  "maisonnette," 
which  turns  out  to  he  the  two  lower  Moors 
of  a  private  house,  the  owner  retiring  to  the 
upper  part.  Here  Mrs.  Hale  and  a  friend. 
Beechey,  -tart  housekeeping,  a  phase  of 
existence  which  ushers  in  the  great  servant 
question,  wherein  the  change  in  English 
life  i>  so  marked.  The  neat,  well-mannered 
trained  domestic  has  become  extremely 
scarce,  and  in  any  case  is  not  to  he  had  by 
th.  temporary  stranger.  They  do  not  like 
to  live  with  Americans,  for  Americans  are 
"different1'  and  none  is  so  conservative  as 
the  lower-class  Hriton.  After  an  experience 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  soldier 
who  was  ipiite  as  dirty,  trying,  and  in- 
competent as  any  om1  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Mrs.  Hale  fell  back  upon  a  respect- 
ahle.  plausible,  more  or  less  capable  woman, 
aware  that  this  individual  "put  it  over" 
her,  hut  hesitating  as  to  a  change  which 
might  land  her  in  worse  difficulties.  Her 
comments  on  the  lahor  situation  are  en- 
lightening. "They  are  returning,  sour- 
faced,  to  do  domestic  service.  Some  de- 
pended upon  the  out-of-work  employment 
donation  as  long  as  possible,  making  any 
excuse  to  avoid  accepting  a  position,  thai 
they  might  continue  their  glorious  playing. 
Some  work  and  also  accept  the  dole  of  a 
too  generous  government  staggering  under 
sickening  financial  hurdens,  and  these, 
when  discovered,  are  fined  or  imprisoned." 
Now  that  households  are  beginning  to  take 
on  more  servants  the  English  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  some  of  our  prob- 
lems and.  like  many  of  our  own  people, 
are  beginning  to  see  that  part  of  their  solu- 
tion  lies  in  recognizing  domestic  service 
as  a  business.  The  author  also  points  o\it 
that  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  like 
that  of  so  many  others,  lies  with  the  men. 
"It  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  sturdy 
insistence  of  a  man  when  he  marries  his 
wife  that  she  must  have  domestic;  training 
as  well  as  a  pink  bow  in  her  hair." 

Mrs.  Hale  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
Englishman's  good  points,  but  his  innate 
feudalism  of  mind  continues  to  impress  her. 
"Opposed  to  whatever  is  new,  they  natur- 
ally suspect  a  new  country.  With  cen- 
turies of  statecraft  it  is  impossible  for  such 
minds  io  believe  that  the  United  states 
has  no  ulterior  motive  in  its  generosity. 
.  .  .  One  British  host,  with  unparalleled 
lack  of  repression,  scoffed  aloud  the  other 
day  when  1  spoke  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
dollar-a-year  millionaires.  He.  no  doubt, 
believes  that  our  great  financiers  worked 
through  the  hoi  months  in  Washington 
to  pull  off  a  little  deal  in  shoe-leather  or 
tin-cans." 

The  author  traveled  a  good  deal  about 
London    by    the    tube,    where    the   changes 

wrought  l>.\  the  war  are  noticeable.  Here 
-h.  in.,  i-  th.  fashionable  folk  returning 
from  theater  or  dinner,  women  who 
formerly  went  in  luxurious  motors.  "Their 
evening  wrap--  are  of  gold  brocade,  their 
-lipp.r-  are  -at  in.  their  hair  blows  in  the 
rush  of  air  from  the  oncoming  train,  but, 
thej  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  not 
correctly   equipped    for  a    journey   under 

ground    with    the   proletariat.    ...    It    may 

he    'tiresome'    to    have    her    pale    slippers 

1.  pt    on.    lnr    flimsy    wrap    torn    off    her 

shoulders,  but    the  centuries  have  told  her 

what  a  lady  should  wear  after  six  o'clock, 

and    -he   is  L'oing  to   wear  it."     Sociability 
ms    to    prevail    in    the   tub.-:    passengers 
speak  ir.-.  I.    to  each  other  while  the  con- 
sideration,   not    to    Ray    tenderness,    shown 
all   to  the  eripph  d     oldh  rs   moves   t  he 


author's  heart.  On  one  occasion  the  bus 
halted  "not  at  the  usual  stopping-place, 
and  two  nuns,  one  girl  in  khaki,  and  one 
old  man  arose  from  their  seats  as  four  one- 
legged,  very  young  men  hopped  on.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  great  collection  of  crutches 
after  they  were  settled,  and  a  stacking  of 
them  up  in  the  little  space  under  the  iron 
staircase  which  leads  aloft.  .  .  .  These 
four  young  fellows  were  getting  a  great  deal 
out  of  a  rainy  afternoon.  One,  more  agile 
than  the  rest,  made  a  bet  that  he  could 
hop  on  top  without  his  crutches,  and  did 
so:  the  three  remained  below  to  argue  with 
the  conductress  that  they  should  only  pay 
half  fare,  since  they  were  paying  for  what 
space  a  portion  of  each  of  them  was  oc- 
cupying in  France.  The  bus  conductress 
looked  delighted  but  flustered:  'Full  fare, 
gentlemen;  you've  still  something  to  sit 
down  with,'  she  retorted.  For  which  she 
received  sixpence  from  the  major  of  the 
party  for  'being  a  good  girl.' " 

Righteously  indignant  is  the  author  with 
the  American  expatriate — the  man  without 
a  country.  Such  a  one  she  encountered  at 
a  restaurant  dinner,  a  man  whose  theme 
was  "the  ineptness  of  our  lighting  forces. 
and  he  created  by  this  assertion  such 
fiercely  righting  forces  at  the  hotel  table 
that  he  withdrew  and  went  to  his  rooms. 
An  hour  afterward  we  called  up  this  man 
on  the  telephone,  with  Beechey  at  the 
mouth-piece  and  the  rest  of  us  hovering 
near.  Beechey  became  a  lady  of  title]  wi  I  h  a 
super-English  accent,  who  had  dined,  so 
she  said,  at  the  next  table,  and  had  made 
so  bold  as  to  call  up  the  gentleman — all 
London  knowing  him,  of  course — and  ap- 
plauded him  for  his  breadth  of  mind. 
What  we  could  gather  from  the  vibrations 
that  came  to  us  was  a  most  ecstatic  ex- 
patriate assuring  her  ladyship  that  he  was 
not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  narrow 
views  of  his  countrymen,  and,  indeed, 
often  felt  like  apologizing  for  them.  .  .  . 
After  Beechey  had  made  an  appointment 
to  lunch  with  him  the  next  day,  we  left 
him  to  the  punishment  which  lay  ahead,  of 
walking  around  the  hotel  lobby  during  the 
following  noon-hour,  waiting  to  be  claimed 
by  a  real  lady." 

The  book  ends  with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  Victory  procession  of  Peace  Week, 
Ihe  crowds,  the  good  nature,  the  enthusiasm. 
The  author  had  a  ticket  for  a  seat  some- 
where in  Whitehall,  which  sho  reached  after 
many  adventures.  She  was  nervous  lest 
the  American  troops  should  not  be  cheered. 
As  the  countries  marched  alphabetically. 
they  would  come  first  and  she  was  afraid 
that  perhaps  the  people  would  hardly  be 
warmed  up  to  cheering. 

"I  was  still  agonizing  over  the  possi- 
bility of  our  troops  not  making  a  hit  when 
a  bee  buzzed  in  the  ear  that  was  trained 
in  the  direction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  strange  little  murmur 
in  the  street,  too,  low  and  yet  above  the 
songs  and  the  shoutings.  It  rippled 
along  to  the  square  and  there  grew  in- 
to a  field  of  sound.  .  .  .  The  buzz  grew 
louder,  but  1  would  not,  flap  it  away. 
for  I  knew  now  that  it  was  not  a  buzz 
— it  was  a  voice.  The  one  great,  voice 
Of  the  world.  Oh,  thrilling  ro.r  populi! 
It    was   the    people      the    real    rulers    of 

destinies— it  was  the  'plain  people'  cheer- 
ing the  Americans." 

Mrs.  Hale  has  a  very  pleasant,  style,  a 
nice  discrimination  in  the  incidents  she 
relates,  and  a  gently  humorous  way  of 
recording  her  experiences  that  makes  her 
book  delightful  reading.  The  countless 
American-  to  whom  London  means  far 
more  i  han  Paris  will  read  and  enjoy  it. 
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PERFORMANCE 

WHY  DRIVERS  SWEAR  BY  THIS  TRUCK.  NOT  AT  IT 


T  X  7*HILE  the  purchase  of  the  first  truck  may 
*  *  not  be  influenced  by  the  driver's  opinion, 
the  performance  of  that  truck  in  the  hands  of 
the  driver  often  determines  the  selection  of 
a  second  one.  Clydesdale  preference  among 
drivers  is  founded  upon  two  facts — mechanical 
excellence  which  includes  power, adequate  speed 
and  ease  of  adjustment,  together  with  the 
Clydesdale  Controller  which  enables  the  driver 
to  forget  everything  but  the  road 


IN  these  times  when  close  co-opera- 
tion between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  so  essential,  the  Clydesdale 
truck  not  only  makes  it  easier  to  obtain 
and  keep  drivers,  but  also  gives  the 
driver  an  incentive  for  boosting  the 
business  he  serves.  A  driver  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  Clydesdale  because 
it  looks  well,  rides  well,  and  makes 
his  own  job  easier,  thereby  affording 
him  the  opportunity  to  show  up 
favorably  in  the  eyes  of  his  employer. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
Clyde,  Ohio 


"The  Driver  Under  the  Hood."  Just  as  the  locomo- 
tive engineer  looks  to  his  fireman  to  see  that  enough 
steam  is  maintained  to  pull  the  load,  the  driver  of  a 
Clydesdale  truck  depends  upon  the  Clydesdale  Con- 
troller to  keep  the  motor  going  at  whatever  speed  is 
necessary  to  pull  the  load. 


Whether  up  or  down  hill,  through  mud  or  sand,  over 
rough  or  smooth  roadhed,  the  Clydesdale  will  travel 
at  a  uniform  speed  once  the  thioiile  is  set.  On  an 
up  grade,  the  controller  feeds  the  motor  more  gas.  On 
a  down  grade,  it  cuts  down  the  gas.  All  the  driver 
nfvls  to  do  is  stfer  and  shift  gears  when  n->  ■•\-.htj. 
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Enforced  Vacations 

always  come  at  the  wrong  time -when 
there's  something  important  just  ahead. 

If  coffee  is  insidiously  harming  you,  isn't 
it  better  to  give  coffee  a  vacation  — 

Drink 

Instant  Postum 

and  stay  on  the  job  ! 

"There's  a  J^e&son  " 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


WANTED— AN  INHERITOR 

JULIAN  TARRANT,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  genius,  found  himself  at  the  age 
of  forty  a  rich  man  without  any  one  to 
inherit  his  wealth.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
he  had  no  use  for  women,  and  when  his 
friend  Richard  Drewe,  who  tells  the  story 
of  "A  Pawn  in  Pawn"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  suggested  that  there  was  "an 
obvious-solution"  of  liis  problem,  "'Then 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  suggest  it!'  he  re- 
turned hastily  ...  I  offered  him  another. 
'Why  don't  you  adopt  a  child?'  I  said." 

Miles  Argent,  third  and  very  much  the 
youngest  of  tho  trio  of  friends,  opposed 
this  project  quite  vehemently.  But  Julian 
rather  carelessly  agreed  to  it,  and  to  the 
further  proposal  that  the  child  should  bo 
selected  from  among  those  at  tho  "Pawn- 
shop." Now  the  "Pawn-shop"  was  the 
nickname  of  an  Anglican  convent  which 
received  children  who  were  not  orphans, 
but  who  were  unwanted.  Drewe  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  mission;  went  to  the 
convent,  and  returned  with  a  littlo  girl — 
to  Tarrant's  no  small  amazement  and  dis- 
may. Ho  had  forgotten  his  request,  in 
the  first  place,  and  if  a  child  there  must  be, 
"What  in  Heaven's  name  did  you  think  I 
wanted,  or  could  do  with,  a  girl?"  Still, 
he  did  not  send  tho  child  away,  and  it  is 
this  little  girl,  Lydia  Lisle,  they  called  her, 
who  is  the  heroine  of  tho  book. 

Richard  Drewe  was  poor;  too  poor  to 
adopt  Lydia  himself,  tho  he  longed  to  do 
so.  For  ho  soon  loved  her  devotedly, 
while  Julian,  whom  she  adored,  cared 
nothing  for  her,  and  forgot  all  about  her 
half  tho  time,  tho  he  was  kind  to  her 
whenever  ho  remembered  her  existence. 
Hut  he  spent  money  on  her  lavishly,  and 
fully  intended  making  her  his  heiress. 
Meanwhilo  clever,  sharp-tongued  Lady 
Corchester,  "a  typical  Victorian  world- 
ling," constituted  herself  Lydia's  fain' 
godmother,  and  chaperoned  her  when  the 
time  came  for  her  to  make  her  debut. 

Lydia  was  a  great  success,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  bo  going  well  with  her 
when  Julian's  eyes  suddenly  gave  out. 
Threatened  with  blindness,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  use  them  for  six  months.  Lydia. 
became  his  secretary,  happy  to  be  of  some 
use  to  him  at  last. 

He  finished  his  book  with  her  aid,  then 
decided  to  take  a  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Lydia  did  not  go  with  him,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  did  not, 
for  on  his  homeward  voyage  the  ship 
struck  a  submerged  derelict,  and  went 
down.  Only  a  single  boat-load  of  survi- 
vors escaped,  and  of  these  Julian  Tarrant 
was  not  one. 

Miles  Argent,  who  during  all  these 
years  had  looked  askance  at  Lydia,  as  one 
of  unknown  and  probably  vicious  parentage 
suro  sooner  or  later  to  dovelop  objection- 
able traits,  insisted  that  Julian  was  not 
dead.  But  weeks  passed  into  months, 
and,  abandoning  hope,  his  solicitors  began 
to  search  for  a  will.  But  none  could  be 
found,  for  the  simple  reason  that  "it  did 
not  exist — had  never  existed."  Julian 
had  absolutely  failed  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  his  adopted  daughter's  future, 
all  his  property  going  to  a  distant  cousin 
who  was  his  next  of  kin. 

Then  Lady  Corchester  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  sho  needed  a  secretary  and 
Lydia  accepted  the  post.  They  wero 
planning  a  summer  trip  when  the  Great 
War   "cut   the   world's   history   in    two — 


cut  the  thread  of  lives — broke  hearts  and 
hopes  and  ideals  and  futures."  Lydia 
seemed  to  be  busy  with  war-work,  but 
Drewe  presently  discovered  that  she  had  a 
secret.  What  it  was  he  had  no  idea,  and 
he  was  very  much  surprized  when  a 
volume  of  poems,  published  anonymously, 
was  announced  to  be  her  work — but  not 
so  surprized  as  he  was  when  Miles  Argent 
aceused  her  of  having  stolen  these  poems, 
which  were,  he  declared,  unmistakably 
the  work  of  Julian  Tarrant.  She  asserted 
her  innocence,  and  there  followed  a  scene 
into  the  midst  of  which  walked  Julian 
Tarrant  himself. 

But  Lydia's  troubles  were  not  yet  over, 
for  she  was  in  love  with  Miles  and  he  had 
not  only  accused  her  of  plagiarism,  but  had 
himself  failed  to  enlist.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  a  good  reason  for  this,  which  was 
presently  discovered,  as  was  also  the 
fact  that  Lydia  was  Tarrant's  own  child, 
the  daughter  of  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman 
he  had  married  in  his  youth,  and  who  had 
left  him  within  a  very  few  months.  After 
a  year's  absence  Miles  returned,  confessed 
that  he  loved  Lydia  even  when  he  accused 
her  of  theft,  and  they  were  united  by  the 
ever-devoted  and  useful  Richard  Drewe. 
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Reflections  on  the  United  States  Mails. 

— If  Burleson's  resignation  is  going  to 
take  effect  March  4  he  should  be  getting  it 
into  the  mails  by  now.  The  only  thing  fast 
about  United  States  mails  are  the  colors 
they  use  on  the  stamps.  And  the  only 
thing  up-to-date  about  'em  are  the  can- 
celation machines. 

You  see  the  mail-trucks  speeding  over'one- 
way  streets  like  a  fire  chief  whirling  to  a 
burning  brewery.  That's  some  speed. 
When  you  get  a  flash  of  that  thrilling  sight 
you  know  the  mail-truck  boys  are  hustling 
with  sacks  of  Minneapolis  mail  to  catch 
the  New  Orleans  express.  Yes,  the  mail 
service  is  the  poor  man's  telegraph.  It 
costs  the  same  to  send  a  letter  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  as  it  does  to  send  one 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx.  And  it 
takes  the  same  time. 

There  are  now  four  classes  of  United 
States  mail.  Each  class  is  behind  the  other 
from  two  days  to  four  weeks.  A  newspaper 
is  entered  at  the  post-office  as  second-class 
matter  and  arrives  at  the  subscriber's  as 
first-class  confetti. 

The  special  delivery  is  a  blue  stamp, 
with  a  steel  engraving  of  a  tin  bicycle. 
The  stamp  itself  is  ornamental  and  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  ultimate  delivery 
of  the  letter.— The  New  York  World  (Dem.). 


Three  Against  One. — Apropos  a  pester- 
ing delegation  bound  to  see  the  President 
during  the  Civil  War,  Lord  Charnwood  gives 
us  a  new  Lincoln  story.  In  his  boyhood 
Lincoln  attended  a  backwoods  school. 
They  used  to  begin  the  day  in  that  school 
by  standing  up  in  a  row  and  reading  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  verse  and  verse  about. 
There  was  a  little  boy  standing  next 
Lincoln  who  could  not  read  well.  They  read 
Daniel  iii,  and  by  ill-luck  that  little  boy  got 
the  first  of  the  verses  in  which  the  names 
"  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego " 
occur.  His  perturbation  was  extreme,  but, 
pulling  himself  together  with  a  convulsive 
effort,  he  cleared  that  verse  somehow,  and 
all  seemed  to  be  well.  Looking  at  him,  how- 
ever, after  a  moment,  Lincoln  saw  that  he 
was  in  tears  and  whispered,  "  What  are 
vou  crying  for?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  only 
I  can  see  those  three  miserable  cusse3 
coming  'round  to  me  again." — The  Chris- 
nan  Register  (Boston), 


GIRAR 

Nevejr  gets  on 


youmezi 


And  there's  a  size  to  fit  every  mood 
and  place. 

You  want  the  "Merchant"  size  for  a 
light,  after-breakfast  smoke  or  on  your 
ride  down  town.  The  "Broker"  is  just 
the  smoke  for  office  hours — a  mellow 
influence  to  smooth  the  rough  edges  of 
business  routine  and  leave  you  keen  for 
the  knottiest  problems.  The  "Educator" 
is  the  big  satisfying  after-dinner  size — a 
royal  smoke  to  offer  to  a  friend. 

And  in  every  size  you  have  the  mild 
ripe  Havana  quality  and  flavor  which 
make  Girard  America's  foremost  cigar. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  every- 
where. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 
Established  49  yean 


The 
••Educator" 


MEASURING   DRY    GOODS   BY   MACHINE 


THE   product   of  a   machine  is  stand- 
ardised, accurate,  but  often  inartistic; 
things  that  an-  "hand-made"  arc  preferred 
and  bring  higher  prices  when  the  art  ele- 
ment   i>   important.     But    products   and 
processes  in   which  exactness  is  of  para- 
mount    necessity    demand     the    use    of 
'iin«r\ .    This  is  the  case  with  measure- 
•  all  kind-,  and  our  great  laborator- 
.itv  full  of  rhc  most   delicate  devices 
for  weighing  and   for  measuring  Lengths, 

electrical  ten-ion-,  and  what  not.  to  the  la-t 

degrei     of    minuteness.     This    being    the 
-    remarkable    that    measuring- 
machinery  has  i.ot  been  more  in  evidence 
in    retail    commercial    transactions.     The 

buyer  calls  for  rd>lx>n  or  cloth  by  the  yard, 
and  i-  di  p«  mleiit  on  the  ability  or  whim  of 
a  -alesman  to  gel  exactly  the  amount  he 
want-.  Recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  machine  measurement  lor  the  dry- 
goods  counter  are  noted  by  Dr.  F.  Reich- 
mann  in  an  article  contributed  to  Foodi 
and  Marl.-'-  (Albany  .     He  write-; 

"One  of  the  earliest   forms  of  measure- 
ment    was    the    determination    of    lengths. 
In  the  darter  and  trade  of  the  world  from 
earliest     time    linear     measurements 

•  made  by  paces  or  by  comparison  with 
the  length  of  part-  of  the  Unman  anatomy. 
The  length  from  the  tip  of  the  llo-e  to  the 
end  of  the  finger-tips  i-  -till  used  in  many 

■     and  by  the  innocent  housewife 

checking    calico    and    gingham.     The 

lard   yard   of   England    was,   in   fact. 

iblished  a-  the  length  of  the  arm  of  a 

certain  king  in  the  days  when  emperors 

and    kings   were    more    popular   than    they 

an  to-day. 

gth    is    one    of    the    fundamental 
unit-,  one  of  the  basic  units  of  all  physical 
science.     Every  physical  phenomenon  can 
red    in    the   ultimate   analysis   to 
th,  mass,  and  time.    It  i-  rat  her  strange 
theonlj  method  of  ascertaining  length 
in  the  ordinary    ftail  commercial   trans- 
actions I  bj  dire.-t  comparison  with 
a  rigid!}   constructed  measure,  such  a-  a 
yard*             paced  counter  lacks,  or  mark- 
er-.    It  ha-onl\  been  in  the  pas!  few  years 

—in  fact,   only    tin     pa-'    four   years—  that 

mechanical  m<  asuremenl  has  been  resorted 
•o  m  retail  dry-goods  merchandising. 
Let   u-  examine  the  ordinary  counter- 
Is  method  of  measurement.    Borne  years 

bar  conduct,  d   an   in\  est  Lgal  ion 

I >epartmen1  of  Weights  and 

»f  New  York,  which 

been    published.     I'    was  found   that 

•  50  per  cent,  o  orements  made 

■  int.  r    tacks    i'  suited    in    •  rroii.  OUS 
3Urem<  Mt  .   ev<  n    if   the;,    had    b«  en    eOT- 

rectlj  used,  because  thai  percentage  of  the 

incorrectly    -pace)    or    had 
Three  principal  causes  con- 
stant fault-    measure- 
I    incorrect  spacing  of  the  counter 
i    -i/.e  of  counter  tackl ; 
he  almost  physical  impossibility  of  a 
using  the  thumbs  in  a  uniform 
rier     when     measuring,     and     hi'-k     of 
uniformity  in  the  ten-ion  of  the  goods  mea- 
1.      The  third  <•■  '<  <■  human  equa- 

tion which  iblf  and  frequently 


results  in  large  errors,  sometimes  to  tho 
detriment  of  the  purchaser  and  sometimes 
to  the  detriment  of  the  dealer.  This 
investigation  also  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  unattached  yard-sticks  gave 
errors  and  variances  even  greater  than 
those  resulting  from  the  use  of  counter 
tacks. 

'The  custom  prevailing  in  a  majority 
of  stores  relative  to  the  charges  to  the  cus- 
tomer was  that  the  salesperson  mentally 
calculated  the  amount  to  l»e  charged  or 
figured  the  amount  with  pencil  and  pad. 
In  these  cases  wherever  the  total  amount 
left  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  a  remainder, 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact,  and  the 
dealer  called  every  fraction  a  whole  cent. 
For  instance,  if  an  amount  had  come  out 
2.04125,  the  salesperson  would  charge 
2.05.  This  was  from  no  dishonest  motive, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
because  with  the  rapid  turnover  of  sales- 
people, the  hasty  training  necessary,  and 
the  attempl  to  avoid  delays  to  customers, 
it  was  simplest  to  instruct  the  sales- 
people to  always  take  every  fraction  of 
t  he  cent  for  I  he  dealer.  At  1  he  present  time 
under  the  ordinary  Merchant  Law,  which 
is  followed  in  all  financial  institutions  and 
recognized  in  all  accounting  practise,  if  a 
fraction  occurs  which  is  live-tenths  of  a 
cent  or  over,  the  nearest  whole  cent  above 
shall  be  used,  but  if  the  fraction  is  less  than 
live-tenths  of  a  cent,  the  nearest  whole 
cent  below  the  fraction  shall  be  used.  The 
law  of  averages  has  clearly  demonstrated 
this  to  be  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
method  of  handling  figures.  It  is  strictly 
correct  according  to  commercial  arithmetic. 
The  mechanical  method  of  measuring  does 
away  with  the  largest  pari  of  the  errors 
"inherent  in  counter-tack  and  yard-stick 
methods  of  measurement,  and  when  con- 
nected with  a  properly  constructed  chart 
avoids  the  above-mentioned  errors  in 
computing  the  charge  to  the  customer.  It 
enables  the  merchant  to  do  that  which  he 
wishes  to  do,  namely,  place  in  the  hands 
of  his  salespeople  the  means  for  giving 
correct  results  to  his  customers,  ami  for 
doing  it  expeditiously. 

"Th«  principle  of  the  mechanical  mea- 
sure is  very  simple.  The  goods  is  passed 
over  a  cylinder  of  definite  and  known 
circumference  and  the  cylinder  revolved 
without  slippage  by  the  material  as  it 
passes  over  it  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
If,  for  example,  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder  or  measuring  roll  is  one-eighth 
yard,  then  clearly  one  yard  of  goods  has 
passed  when  the  cylinder  has  rexolved 
eight    times.      In  other  words,  one  yard  of 

goods  has  been  measured.  The  measuring- 
roll  is  connected  io  an  indicating  mechan- 
ism with  means  provided  to  mark  and  nick 
the  goods  from  a  proper  starting-place, 
BO  that  definiteness  in  length  measurement 
can  be  had.  We  then  have  a  simple 
mechanical  measuring  device.  The  mea- 
Buring-roll,  being  a  small  source  of  power 
actuated  by  the  goods  ihat  is  being 
measured,  i-  connected  to  a  price  com- 
puting chart .  giving  the  money  value  of  t  he 
goods  measured  at  a  definite  price  per  yard 
in  accordance  with  Merchant  Law.  All 
of  the  above  is  very  simple  in  principle; 
but  in  order  to  have  a  really  commercial 
article  or  device  which  can  be  used  to 
replace  the  uncertain  counter  lack  and 
d-stick  for  the  benefit  of  both  consumer 


and  dealer,  moans  a  great  deal  of  mechani- 
cal experimentation  and  the  organization 
of  an  enterprise  for  education,  manu- 
facture, and  sales.  That  this  has  been 
successfully  done  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  large  and  progres- 
sive dry -goods  stores  are  now*  using  mechan- 
ical methods  of  measurements  in  the  retail 
departments." 

Let  us  see,  Dr.  Reichmaun  says,  whether 
this  is  substantiated  by  figures.  Kechecks 
of  9,382  sales  in  210  stores  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years  where  dry -goods  was 
sold  by  the  old  non-mechanical  method. 
By  reoheck  is  meant  that  the  piece  cut  off 
and  ready  to  be  delivered  was  unwrapt 
and  n measured,  the  sales-slip  examined, 
and  all  errors  in  length,  plus  and  minus, 
and  all  errors  in  computation  were  tabu- 
lated. These  rechecks  do  not  include 
remnants.     He  continues: 

'These  rechecks  reveal  that  the  average 
error  in  measurement  is  3%  per  cent.,  and 
t  hat  <S  per  cent,  of  all  sales-slips  show  errors 
in  money  value.  It  is  immaterial  from  the 
weights  and  measures  .standpoint  whether 
these  errors  are  against  tho  dealer  or 
against  the  consumer  because  the  function 
of  the  weights  and  measures  official  is  to 
secure  correct  weighing  and  measuring 
results,  and  to  eliminate  errors  as  far  as 
possible.  The  examination  of  4,210  re- 
checks in  105  widely  distributed  stores, 
that  were  made  after  mechanical  mea- 
surement' was  installed,  and  using  the  same 
grade  of  salespeople,  showed  an  average 
enor  in  measurement  of  ?io  per  cent., 
and  the  errors  in  computation  in  the  sales- 
si  ips  for  the  money  values  was  completely 
eliminated. 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  improvement. 
It  is  almost  astounding  considering  the 
fiiet  that  the  measurement  of  dry-goods 
from  a  bolt  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
measuring  operations.  The  difficulty  oc- 
curs because  the  part  that  is  Vicing  measured 
is  not  separated  from  the  original  bolt 
until  after  measurement  is  completed, 
and  the  human  factor  always  enters  as  a 
part  of  the  operation.  A  weighing  oper- 
ation is  entirely  different  since  the  com- 
modity to  be  weighed  is  placed  on  the  plat- 
form or  platter  and  all  the  human  element 
is  removed  before  the  weight  indication  is 
noted.  The  results  most  clearly  indicate 
that  both  the  dealer  and  purchaser  are 
belter  protected  and  more  satisfactory 
dealing  results  when  dry  goods  are  mea- 
sured by  mechanical  means. 

"1  wish  Io  emphasize  that  1  have  only 
noted  the  mailer  of  measurement  and 
money  computation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  in  passing,  that  mechan- 
ical measurement  means  a  great  deal 
better  service  in  other  respects,  because 
measurements  dan  be  made  twice  as 
rapidly  as  by  I  he  old  method,  and  the 
salesperson  can  become  in  truth  a  sales- 
person and  concentrate  on  sales  instead  of 
concentrating  on  measurement. 

"The  dealer,  of  course,  is  interested  in 
the  lectins:  of  this  type  of  device.  I  would 
suggest  the  follow  int.':  take  a  ten-yard 
piece  of  silk  ribbon,  about  three  inches 
wide,    lay    it    without    stretch    or    wrinkle 
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Hello  !  What's  This  ? 


A  BRIGHTLY-COLORED  printed 
form,  lying  on  your  desk,  catches 
your  eye  as  you  enter  your  office. 

You  find  it  gives  you  an  important  mes- 
sage from  one  of  your  associates — a  piece 
of  news  received  while  you  were  out. 

Jotted  on  a  bit  of  white  paper — as  office 
communications  too  often  are — an  urgent 
message  may  be  hours  in  coming  to  your 
attention;  it  may  easily  be  destroyed 
or  lost. 

More  and  more,  big  business  houses 
are  standardizing  their  office  routine  on 
printed  forms,  their  business  printing  on 
Hammermill  Bond. 

Colored  forms  speed  up  office  work, 
save  time  of  employees,  prevent  mistakes. 
Hammermill  Bond — the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market,  the 
most  widely-used  paper  in  the  world — is 


made  in  twelve  colors,  besides  white,  pro- 
viding the  important  advantage  of  color 
classification  for  your  various  forms. 

We  call  this  color  classification  the 
"Signal  System"  of  business,  and  we  tell 
you  more  about  it  in  our  free  portfolio, 
"The  Signal  System,"  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  to  you  on  request. 

In  this  portfolio  you  will  find  the  con- 
venient "inter-office  memo"  illustrated 
above,  and  many  other  useful,  practical 
forms  printed  on  Hammermill  Bond. 

These  forms  will  show  you  the  uniform 
quality  of  this  reliable,  watermarked  paper, 
its  cleanness,  strength,  and  excellent 
printing  surface. 

They  will  suggest  to  you  why  it  is  safe, 
sensible,  and  economical  to  say,  "Use 
Hammermill  Bond"  whenever  you  order 
printing. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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KEYSTONE 

CORRUGATED  Galvanized-Concrete 
Fence — for  enclosing  manufacturing, 
railroad,  and  other  valuable  industrial 
and  business  properties  —  means  su- 
perior efficiency  and  important  economies. 

The  Corrugated  Galvanized  Concrete  Fence  is  of  permanent  con- 
struction, and  is  appropriately  neat  and  trim  in  appearance.  It  is  a 
tight  or  close  fence,  which  insures  strictest  privacy.  The  concrete 
base  is  practically  indestructible,  and  protects  against  wash-outs  and 
prevents  intrusions  from  underneath.  The  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
Sheets  used,  complete  a  fence  structure  that  stands  unimpaired  for 
long  years,  stops  the  sweep  of  fires,  and  is  lightning  proof. 

Besides  testing  highest  in  resistance  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
elements,  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  for  industrial  fencing,  roofing 
siding,  and  all  other  uses  to  which  sheet  metal  is  adapted,  means 
further  economy  by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

Every  sheet  of  genuine  Copper  Steel  is  stamped  with  the  KEYSTONE 
trade-mark.  Write  for  our  booklet  giving  construction  details  on 
the  unique  fence  noted  above;  also  literature  describing  service  tests. 


ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  in  ever;  de- 
tail—grade* ud  to  40  ooundB  coating. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

hocognlred  a*  the  atandard  of  qual- 
ity alnre  1*4  AfOLLO-KlTHTOJIl 
Uai  I  anlred  Sheet*  are  anequaled  for 
Flume*.  Tanks,  Roofing. 
did. us.  Spout,    .  M  and  all 

forma  of  eipoaed  aheet  metal  work. 
■  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Mange  Sheet*.  Special 
Sheet*  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets.Deep  Drawing  Sheet*.  Klec- 
trical  Sheet*.  Corrugated  Sheet*, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,    Ceiling    Sheet*,   etc.,   etc. 


SCIENCE  AJND   INVENTION 

Continued 


on  a  flat  counter  or  the  floor,  and  lay 
over  it  a  correct  or  certified  steel  tape. 
Then  mark  each  yard  on  the  ribhon  with  a 
soft  black  or  red  pencil.  In  making  test 
of  the  device  in  the  store  select  one  of  the 
competent  salespeople  and  have  her  mea- 
sure the  ribbon  by  the  machine,  noting  the 
measurement  yard  by  yard.  Personally 
I  havo  always  believed  in  having  one  of 
the  employees  assist  in  making  tests.  For 
instance,  I  have  always  insisted  that  in 
the  testing  of  a  counter  scale  the  user  place 
the  weights  on  the  platform  and  note  or 
call  out  the  reading,  which,  of  course,  was 
checked.  This  expedites  the  test,  makes  it 
under  working  conditions,  and  brings  out 
a  better  spirit.  The  weights  and  measures 
official  becomes,  in  the  mind  of  the  user, 
the  adviser,  the  helper,  and  the  friend, 
and  not  an  officious,  cloven-hoofed  demon. 
Use  the  same  common  sense  in  testing 
mechanical  fabric  measuring  machines. 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friend 
Commissioner  Neale,  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, that  all  commercial-store  testing  is 
5  per  cent,  technicality  and  95  per  cent, 
common  sense." 


A  VEGETARIAN  COLONY 

THE  Russian  Doukhobors  do  not  eat 
meat.  Ten  thousand  of  them  have 
now  been  living  in  Canada  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  have  saved  some  of  our 
enterprising  young  physiologists  the  trouble 
of  trying  what  confirmed  meat-eaters  would 
doubtless  be  tempted  to  call  a  "poison- 
squad"  experiment  on  a  huge  scale.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  practical  vegetarian- 
ism, we  now  know,  at  any  rate,  that  total 
abstention  from  meat  will  not  prevent  a 
body  of  settlers  from  taming  land  by  the 
hundred  thousand  acres,  clearing  it,  plant- 
ing it,  raising  grain  and  fruit  on  a  great 
scale,  and  altogether  making  themselves 
into  a  decidedly  desirable  community  of 
workers.  Possibly  an  addition  of  meat  to 
their  diet  would  not  have  prevented  them 
from  doing  what  they  have  done;  but  thero 
is  certainly  no  reason  for  quarreling  with 
them  on  this  account.  We  read  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.) : 

"Twenty  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
country  from  Russia  a  small  colony  of 
Doukhobors,  who  established  themselves  in 
western  Canada,  and  now  number  a  settle- 
ment of  ten  thousand  souls.  A  writer  who 
has  recently  visited  the  colony  finds  them 
prospering,  and  gives  us  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  people  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, which  so  clearly  demonstrates  the 
practical  efficiency  of  the  vegetarian  regi- 
men that  wo  think  it  worth  while  to  quoto 
at  length: 

'"These  Russian  vegetarians  came  to 
(  ;i  nada  practically  penniless,  homesteading 
in  northern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
The  first  year  or  two  they  withstood  tho 
severe  winter  sheltered  only  by  huts  impro- 
vised from  canvas  and  sods.  It  might  bo 
claimed  that  thousands  of  homesteading 
parties  have  done  the  same,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  point  for  us  is  that  on  a  vege- 
table' diet  these  people  were  able  to  survive 
the  same  bitter  weather  which  others  have 
thought  they  required  meat  to  resist.  On 
a  vegetable  diet  these  people  homesteaded. 


and  on  a  vegetable  diet  they  have  in  twenty 
years  transformed  300,000  acres  of  wilder- 
ness into  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pros- 
perous farms  in  western  Canada,  producing 
large  crops  of  grain  and  owning  their  own 
grain  elevators.  About  six  years  .ago  they 
bought,  in  addition,  10,000  acres  of  wilder- 
ness in  southern  British  Columbia. 

'"They  cleared  that  land  of  trees, 
stumps,  and  boulders  with  their  own  hands 
and  set  out  thousands,  of  apple-,  peach-, 
pear-,  cherry-,  and  plum-trees  which  are 
already  bearing  fruit.  They  have  also 
established  a  large  grain  factory  and  a 
large  tomato-canning  plant  with  railroad 
accommodations  to  the  door,  whence  fruit 
is  sent  to  markets  in  distant  cities. 

'"The  details  of  the  winning  of  these  idle 
acres  to  production,  by  this  race  of  vege- 
tarians out  of  old  Russia,  reads  like  thrill- 
ing chapters  in  a  tale  of  adventure.  We 
discovered  in  our  visits  to  their  broad  farms 
a  spirit  of  modernity,  a  grasp  of  improved 
methods  on  setting  trees,  in  pruning,  in  the 
saving  of  land  in  the  giant  irrigation  sys- 
tems, in  their  fine  houses,  and  in  the  general 
air  of  industry. 

" '  Stepping  off  the  train,  say,  at  Brilliant, 
B.  C,  is  like  lifting  the  curtain  on  a  succes- 
sion of  picturesque  Biblical  and  Euro- 
Asiatic  scenes — the  women  in  full  short 
skirts,  kerchiefs  over  their  heads,  usually 
barefooted,  occupied  with  their  business  of 
crop-growing  or  reaping  with  a  stanch 
heartiness — the  peasant  women  of  the 
Millet  type. 

"'The  houses  of  the  settlement  are  not 
clumped  together  into  a  village,  but  are 
perhaps  half  a  mile  apart.  Each  house  is, 
however,  called  a  village,  since  it  shelters 
from  thirty  to  fifty  people.  Each  village 
has  its  own  barns,  its  Russian  bath-house, 
its  store-rooms  furnished  with  neat  rows  of 
bins  for  white,  red,  or  black  beans,  millet, 
clover-seed,  wheat,  flax-seed,  etc.  The  plan 
of  the  villages  is  to  have  the  two  dwelling- 
houses  face  south,  while  the  store-houses, 
work-rooms,  harness-rooms,  wash-rooms, 
and  bath-houses  are  built  in  single  file  under 
one  roof,  enclosing  a  big  yard  on  the  north, 
cast,  and  west  ends.  By  this  plan  the  out- 
houses act  as  a  wind-  and  snow-break  in 
winter  and  constitute  at  all  times  a  shelter 
to  the  great  yard,  where  on  a  clean,  hard- 
beaten  earth  floor  great  tarpaulins  of  grains 
and  vegetables  are  spread  in  the  sun.  Here, 
too,  on  long  boards,  drying  fruit  is  always 
to  be  seen  in  the  late  summer.  The  life  of 
the  village  is  concentrated  in  these  yards.'" 

Two  women  are  appointed  each  week  to 
do  the  cooking  for  the  family,  leaving  the 
rest  free  for  outdoor  work.  They  sift  millet 
seed  for  porridge,  and  for  bean-shelling  a 
tripod  with  a  suspended  sieve  is  set  up. 
The  women  have  happy  faces  and  gentle 
manners.  Their  work  is  conducted  in  a 
very  dignified  manner.  Spinning-wheels 
are  handy  and  at  intervals  they  sit  down 
to  spin  in  the  yard  or  by  the  doorstep. 
The  loom  stands  inside,  and  when  a  woman 
desires  to  take  a  turn  at  weaving  she  docs 
so,  while  the  sun  dries  her  apples  or  con- 
^  erta  her  cakes  of  mashed  fruit  into  a  hard 
mass.     The  writer  continues: 

'"A  mile  or  two  from  the  railroad  station 
is  a  cleared  place  with  the  earth  beaten 
harder  than  in  any  of  the  yards.  It  is  a 
primitive  Old-World  threshing  floor,  such  as 
might  be  found  in  any  of  the  wheat-growing 
regions  of  southern  Russia,  and  such  a  one 
as  Tolstoy  has  introduced  into  his  tales  of 
Russian   life    with   such    Lolling   dramatic 
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Habirshaw  cable  carrying 
high  voltage  white  im- 
mersed in  water— 
the  supreme  test 
of  insulation 


Insuring  the  Safety  of  Power 
Transmission 

WHEN  James  Watt  placed  the  spoon  over  the  spout 
of  his  mother's  tea-kettle  and  watched  the  lid  rise 
in  response  to  the  energy  of  the  imprisoned  steam, 
he  placed  in  the  hand  of  man  a  force  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  industrial  and  social  fabric  of  the  world. 

A  force  that  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the  discard 
through  the  advent  of  electricity,  has  proved  its  per- 
petual worth  by  making  electricity  the  vehicle  for  its 
power. 

That  medium  of  electrical  transmission  may  combine 
the  utmost  of  efficiency,  economy  and  dependability. 


V  V  V 


Habirshaw  has  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
electrical  industry.  In  their 
perfectly  equipped  laboratories, 
research  engineers  work  without 
cessation  that  the  world's  most 
powerful  force  may  be  conveyed 
with  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  safety  through  the  medium 
of  insulated  wire. 

How  well  Habirshaw  has  ful- 
filled its  mission,  how  it  has  pro- 
vided a  safe  and  efficient  means 
for  the  transmission  of  electrical 
power  in  defiance  of  the  elements 
is  told  in  the  great  cables  that 
bear  the  message  of  the  world 
through  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  in  the  mighty  conveyors 
and  miles  of  Habirshaw  wire 
that  transmit  energy  for  the 
welfare  of  untold  thousands. 
And  from  the  tiniest  wire  to  the 
largest,  all  are  manufactured 
with  the  same  precision  and 
certainty  that  has  made  Habir- 


Habirshaw    Wire    Manufactured 
bj 

Habirshanv  Electric  Cable  Co. 

I ncorporated 
Yonkers.  New  York 


shaw  the  standard  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

The  great  volume  of  faultless 
wire  and  cable  manufactured  in 
the  Habirshaw  plants  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  production  to 
the  minimum,  and  national  dis- 
tribution accomplished  through 
the  perfect  marketing  and  ware- 
housing organization  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company 
brings  Habirshaw  to  every  active 
market  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  service  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  public. 

V  V 

Architects,  electrical  engineers 
and  contractors  without  excep- 
tion recognize  the  superior  qual- 
ity and  worth  of  Habirshaw  and 
the  Western  Electric  mark 
placed  only  on  proven  and  stand- 
ard products  is  the  seal  of  that 
great    company's   endorsement. 


Habirshaw  Wire  OiarributwJ 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Office*  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulate  dC  Wire  &  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 
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In  the  main,  those  who  have  acquired 
title  to  LaFayette  have  enjoyed  long  as- 
sociation with  other  cars  of  high  repute. 

They  have  always  assumed  high  stand- 
ards of  reliability  and  service. 

They  have  expected  smooth  running 
mechanisms,  powerful  engines  and 
senior  workmanship. 

It  must  he  rare  excellence,  indeed,  that 
should  evoke  from  such  an  audience 
more  than  the  common  meed  of  praise. 


Yet    LaFayette   has  done  this  thing. 

In  no  uncertain  terms  these  men  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  car. 

In  their  comparisons  they  have  men- 
tioned only  cars  of  very  highest  rank. 

We  should  therefore  be  overmodest  not 
to  admit  much  pleasure  that  our  work 
has  been  so  approved. 

Such  approval  gives  us  confidence  that 
the  day  will  come  when  you  also  will 
want  to  own  a  LaFayette. 


Lafayette  motors  company  at  j&fe/s  H\U  Inbianapous 


Lafayette 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


effect.  On  a  hot  summer  afternoon  the 
chaff,  as  it  is  swung  from  the  hand-made 
wooden  forks  wielded  by  a  score  of  sturdy 
Russian  men,  creates  a  cloud  of  straw-dust 
visible  for  miles.  This  is  the  way  the 
wheat  for  home  use  is  winnowed — the 
wheat  that  in  time  comes  to  the  village 
table  in  giant  loaves  of  home-made  bread — 
the  Russian  brown  bread  of  which  all  have 
heard  and  which  we  wish  all  might  taste.  It 
is  their  good  home-made  bread  of  life  which 
helps  these  vegetarians  to  forget  meat. 

"'A  typical  meal  begins  with  soup,  in 
which  every  vegetable  one  can  think  of,  with 
the  exception  of  beets,  appears.  The  soup 
is  supplied  with  the  necessary  fats  by  a 
generous  use  of  butter.  There  is  plenty  of 
brOwn  bread  to  be  eaten  with  the  soup, 
which  is  drunk  from  hand-made  wooden 
spoons.  This  is  followed  by  a  salad  of 
tomatoes  fresh  from  the  vines,  and  crisp 
cucumbers.  Then  follows  a  dish  of  sliced 
potatoes  and  cauliflower  fried  together  in 
butter  and  then  baked  in  the  oven.  For 
dessert  they  may  have  honey  from  their 
own  apiaries,  a  millet  pudding  with  cream, 
carrot  or  bean  tarts  with  flaky  pastry  from 
home-made  flour,  plenty  of  fruit  in  season, 
and  always  jam  and  cups  of  delicious 
Russian  tea. 

"  '  The  menu  ignores  meat,  yet  is  quite  as 
comprehensive  of  variety  as  the  average 
menu  at  home.  Indeed,  these  people  are 
prodigal  with  good  things  to  eat.  Their 
meals  are  big,  hearty  affairs,  and  any  one 
partaking  of  them  will  finish  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  meat  has  not  been  served. 

"'These  vegetarians  are  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  plant  them  in  every  niche  and 
corner.  One  comes  upon  them  bordering 
the  peach-orchard,  the  millet-patch,  the 
melon  vines.  One  wonders  why  they  are 
quite  so  generous  in  the  matter  of  seeds 
till  he  remembers  the  bees — the  flowers  sup- 
ply nectar  for  the  honey.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  bee  masters  is  little  Mischa, 
a  boy  of  thirteen.  Asked  if  he  were  not 
afraid  the  bees  would  sting  him,  he  an- 
swered sweetly,  "  No,  the  bees  are  my 
friends.'"" 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  A  TECHNICAL 
WRITER 

MANY  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest; 
and  if  the  aspiring  writer  for  the 
technical  journals  will  read  in  the  proper 
spirit  the  following  jocose  advice  from  John 
J.  Cochrane,  director  of  publicity  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  he  may 
learn  not  a  few  things.  The  advice  was 
given  at  a  dinner  in  response  to  a  request 
to  discuss  the  following  topic:  "If  you  had 
the  power  to  develop  a  writer  of  technical 
matter,  what  course  would  you  adopt?" 
We  quote  so  much  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  re- 
marks as  is  reported  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  (New  York).  Accord- 
ing to  this  paper  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"First  of  all  I  would  catch  him  young 
and  feed  him  on  alphabetical  crackers  to 
insure  that  he  became  a  man  of  letters. 
Then  I  would  give  him  a  careful  diet  of 
raw  bull  to  strengthen  his  nerve — the  one 
most  essential  thing  to  technical  writing. 

"I  would  teach  him  that  the  other  man 
in  the  same  line  of  work  is  always  wrong: 
can't  possibly  ever  be  right.     (You  could 


prove  that  through  the  fact  that  he  in- 
dulges in  technical  writing.)  I  would  at- 
tempt to  teach  him  that  clearness  is  fatal 
to  any  technical  writer.  I  would  drill  into 
him  daily,  'Kid,  obscure  your  meaning,  and 
you  will  become  famous.'  Then  it  will  give 
you  a  convenient  loophole  to  escape  if  you 
ever  have  to.  If  any  one  attacks  you,  then 
you  can  very  easily  call  him  'another,'  be- 
cause in  reality  you,  yourself,  if  honest  with 
yourself,  as  you  sometimes  should  be,  do 
not  quite  know  what  you  mean  yourself. 
In  that  way,  you'll  have  it  on  him,  even 
tho  he  won't  know.  Anyway,  a  conscience 
is  sometimes  convenient,  even  to  a  tech- 
nical man. 

"If  you  want  to  throw  a  few  additional 
smoke  screens  into  the  article,  which  is  al- 
ways desirable,  puncture  it  with  stars, 
crosses,  and  other  mysterious  marks,  the 
harder  to  understand  the  better.  Then 
have  a  number  of  foot-notes  that  cor- 
respond, but  mean  nothing.  Be  sure  that 
you  refer  as  authority  to  some  society  that 
you  defy  him  to  find  out  anything  about, 
such  as  "Flannigan  in  the  May,  1852,  pro- 
ceedings of  Erin-Go-Bragh.'  Make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  your  reader  to  follow 
— that's  genius. 

"And  here  is  some  advice  that  ought  to 
be  italicized:  If  you  disagree  with  another 
author  and  want  to  pillorize  him  before 
your  technical  disciple  (you  really  care 
about  nobody  else)  put  in  an  extra  foot-note 
and  refer  to  him  as  the  authority  for  some- 
thing you  know  is  wrong.  If  done  naively, 
it  has  the  effect  of  TNT.  The  ordinary 
effort  of  the  layman  in  such  matters  is 
childish  in  comparison. 

"Always  quarrel  with  your  scientific 
brother  in  a  dignified  manner.  Begin  with, 
'May  I  have  the  honor  to  explain.'  The 
beauty  about  such  open,  gentlemanly  con- 
troversy is  that  you  may  quite  as  often  be 
as  near  right  or  as  near  wrong  as  the  other 
fellow.  I  stress  this,  because  I  feel  it  is  an 
important  accomplishment  in  technical 
writing.  How  fully  equipped  is  a  technical 
writer  who  can  tell  a  man  he  is  a  damn 
fool  in  language  that  leaves  him  flattered! 

"Then  by  all  means,  if  you  are  a  gov- 
ernment technical  employee,  have  at  least 
three  or  four  other  technical  employees  read 
critically  your  manuscript  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  printed  page.  The  beauty  here  lies 
in  the  fact  that  when  they  get  through  with 
it  all  such  annoying  superfluities  as  per- 
sonality of  the  author  have  disappeared. 
Don't  bother  about  the  lack  of  capabilities 
of  those  who  read  the  manuscript.  The 
chances  are  that  unconsciously  they  may 
improve  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hitherto 
homely  person  who  developed  into  a  hand- 
some man  after  a  horse  had  stept  on  his 
face.  And  during  this  process  of  critique,  if 
you  ever  wince  when  they  put  the  hot  iron 
into  your  soul,  you  will  never  make  a  tech- 
nical writer,  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
some  hope  for  you. 

"And  please  remember  as  a  technical 
writer  that  nothing  is  ever  perfect.  If  you 
are  in  a  great  art-gallery  and  the  simple- 
minded  folk  are  admiring  the  'Venus  de 
Milo '  in  their  crude,  enthusiastic  way,  re- 
member your  training  and  tako  issue  with 
tho  work.  Suggest  that  it  is  not  true  to 
nature  because  it  does  not  have  one  or  two 
warts  on  the  feet.  Point  out  that  there 
are  no  varieoso  veins  on  the  leg. 

"  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  brevity, 
being  the  soul  of  wit,  has  no  place  in  a 
technical  article. 

"If  the  dream  child  that  I  have  in- 
structed (and  he  is  no  synthetic  kid)  can 
follow  me.  it  may  be  Baid  of  him  with  apolo- 
gies to  Kiplinp,  'Then  you'll  be  a  man,  my 
son;   you'll  bo  a  man.'" 
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Are  You  Treating 
Your  Teeth  Right? 

Fermentation  Causes  Film 
How  to  Stop  Fermentation 


SCIENCE  has  found  that  fermentation  is 
the  basic  cause  of  tooth  troubles.  Fermen- 
tation causes  decay;  fermentation  spreads 
upon  the  teeth  the  dingy,  discoloring  film 
which  hides  their  pearly  beauty;  fermentation 
softens  the  gums. 

To  overcome  such  troubles  you  must  remove 
their  cause.  This  must  be  done  without  dan- 
gerous substances.  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
dissolves  the  second  you  brush  it  upon  your 
teeth  and  instantly  arrests  fermentation,  the 
greatest  foe  of  teeth. 

"  Revelation"  removes,  zvithout  grit,  the  dulling, 
darkening  film.  Grit  cuts  the  gums,  en- 
couraging fermentation,  and  opens  the  way  to 
pyorrhea. 

Thousands  of  dentists  have  prescribed 
"Revelation"  for  their  patients.  It  is  NOT 
A  PASTE.  Pastes  contain*  glycerine. 
"Revelation"  hardens  the  gums  and  keeps 
them  firm,  pink   and   healthy. 

Make  This  New  Test 


For  White,  Strong  Teeth 

Put  a  little  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
in  your  hand.  Wrap  a  handkerchief 
or  piece  of  sterile  gauze  around  your 
finger.  Dip  this  into  water  and 
then  into  the  powder,  and  rub  any 
stain  on  any  tooth.  See  how  easily 
the  stain  is  removed.  Brush  all  your 
teeth  with  "Revelation"  and  see  how 
quickly  they  become  pearly  white. 
Note  the  non-irritating  softness  of 
this  impalpable  powder. 

Mark,  too,  how  cool  and  refreshed  your  gums 
are,  how  clean  your  mouth  feels,  how  sweet 
your  breath  is,  with  all  fermentation  stopped. 
Treat  your  teeth  and  gums  right.  Make  this 
test  now  and  judge  "Revelation"  by  its 
immediate  results.  If  your  gums  have  been 
irritated  or  made  spongy  by  ordinary  denti- 
frices, massage  them  with  "  Revelation." 

Your  druggist  has  "Revelation,"  or 
can  get  it  easily  for  you.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Regular  price  35c. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  If  your  dealer  refuses  to 
supply  you  with  what  is  best  for  your 
teeth,  we  will  send  you  a  can  on 
receipt  of  the  regular  price. 

REVELATION 

Tootli  Powder 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO    New  York     Cbic*f9 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^SHAPZ 

$722  $822  $9 22 a $10 22 SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
W.   L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


$450*5.00 
and  $5.50 


DHE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  T,.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  oyer  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. -Inslit  on  having  W.  L. 
Dooclai  •hoea.  The  name  and  price 
Ii  pla'nly  (tamped  on  the  aole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 


0  B, 


President 
Douglas Shoa  Co., 
161  Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 
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It  isn't  what  you  think 
of  your  stationery — but 
what  your  correspondent 
thinks.  Consider  the 
cash  value  of  the  favor' 
able  impression  made 
by  your  letter  on  crisp, 
crackling,  dignified  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 

Book  of  Samples  on  Request 
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PROBLEMS   OF  DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  page  44.) 

delivered  the  goods  with  a  vengeance," 
but  "if  humanity  will  only  ask  for  some- 
thing more  sensible,  capitalism,  ever  demo- 
cratic and  accommodating  and  anxious 
to  please  a  customer,  will  oblige  with  equal 
readiness  and  success.  Capitalism  fears 
and  dislikes  war,  because  war  means 
destruction,  taxation,  unrest,  and  lack  of 
confidence,  and  capitalism  knows  that  tho 
it  may  seem  to  make  big  profits  out  of 
destruction  it  will  pay  heavily  for  them 
before  the  account  is  closed,  and  that  it 
can  only  earn  a  good  living  out  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  and  progress.  While 
some  have  accused  it  of  fomenting  war, 
others  with  a  truer  insight  havo  denounced 
international  finance  as  an  incurable  and 
incorrigible  pacifist." 

Dr.  Nearing,  it  will  be  remembered, 
got  into  serious  trouble  with  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  his  pacifist  activi- 
ties during  the  war.  According  to  Hartley 
Withers,  any  sane  capitalist  should  be  as 
opposed— in  spirit,  that  is — to  all  war.  But 
hero  the  harmony  between  Dr.  Nearing's 
views  and  those  of  Mr.  Withers  ceases. 
The  great  question  remains  unanswered: 
"Shall  we,  or  shall  we  Dot,  strike  a  death- 
blow at  the  causes  that  produco  great 
wealth?"  In  America  our  chief  effort 
thus  far  has  been  in  the  direction  of  making 
great  wealth  behave  itself  and  of  somewhat 
limiting  its  increase — for  example,  by  tax- 
ing inheritances,  by  taxing  incomes,  and 
by  taxing  excess  profits.  Indeed,  we  havo 
justified — or  seemed  to  justify — the  remark 
made  thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  John 
Bascora,  of  Williams,  who  declared,  "We 
are  moving  toward  Socialism,  but  Socialism 
is  not  our  goal." 

Ambassador  Walter  Hinos  Page,  while 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  asked 
one  day  what  he  thought  would  be  tho 
outcome  of  Socialistic  agitation,  and  re- 
plied, "I  believe  that  the  great  historic 
forces  will  continue."  One  of  those  great 
"historic  forces"  is  capitalism.  It  does 
not  follow,  necessarily,  that  because  this 
force  is  "historic"  it  can  not  improve  its 
ways.  Doubtless  tho  Socialistic  agitation 
will  continue;  it  is  even  possible  that  it 
will  eventually  succeed;  but,  "in  the 
meantime,"  says  Mr.  Withers,  "improve- 
ments in  education  should  give  to  all  a 
better  chance  of  material  success  in  life 
and  open  the  chance  of  a  career  to  all  who 
have  the  necessary  gifts  of  courage,  honesty, 
initiative,  and  readiness  to  take  responsi- 
bility. Tho,  owing  to  the  weaknesses  of 
capitalism,  baser  qualities  too  often  earn 
big  rewards,  these  aro  the  gifts  that  most 
surely  bring  success  under  it,  and  they  are 
.dso  the  qualities  that  make  a  great  nation. 
With  these  qualities  fully  developed  and 
given  free'play,  we  might  produce  a  coun- 
try in  which  all  would  be  competing  vigor- 
ously in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
consumer,  and,  wealth  being  well  dis- 
tributed, great  profits  would  only  be  earned 
by  (hose  who  served  the  whole  community 
best,  Great  profits  when  earned  would  be 
spent  sparingly  on  personal  enjoyment, 
l;i\;shly  on  worthy  public  objects,  or  put 
back  into  industry. 

"Such  a  system  would  stimulate  output 
to  a  degree  that  wo  can  hardly  now  eon- 
eeive  and  would  enable  those  who  lived 
under  it  to  address  themselves  to  the  task 
of  building  up  a  real  civilization,  and  pro- 
ducing  a  world  that  should  be  not  only  rieh, 
but  also  beautiful  and  noble,  full  of  wise 
and  beautiful  and  noble  men  and  women 
eompeting  and  cooperating  for  the  common 
good." 
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ITALY'S  "BLOODLESS 
REVOLUTION" 

(.Continued  from  page  26.) 

members  of  the  metal-workers  had  voted 
Instead  of  abstaining,  as  they  did,  being 
the  directly  interested  party,  Daragona's 
majority  would  have  been  greater.  For 
Bruno  Bruozzi,  the  young  leader  of  the 
metal-workers,  altho  a  Communist  and,  in- 
deed, decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Red 
Star  by  Trotzky  himself  at  Moscow,  believes 
in  a  strict  autonomy  of  the  trade-unionists* 
in  economic  matters  and  is  a  determined 
opponent  of  party  direction  of  strike  affairs. 
"With  his  hands  thus  strengthened  by 
this  vote,  Daragona  could  accept  Giolitti's 
invitation  to  a  general  meeting  at  Rome. 
This  took  place  on  September  15  in  the 
presence  of  the  prefects  of  the  interested 
regions,  of  representatives  of  the  unhappy 
factory-owners,  and  of  the  delegation  of 
Daragona.  As  a  result  the  famous  Decreto 
was  published." 

Of  the  opinion  of  the  workers  on  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  Guardian's  correspon- 
dent reports  as  follows: 

"The  workers  themselves  think  of  it  in 
two  ways.  Many  of  them  fear  that  the 
cunning  employer  will  find  a  way  to  nullify 
the  measure.  Italians  no  more  than  other 
working  classes  are  inclined  to  have  un- 
limited trust  in  the  incorruptibility  of  their 
leaders.  In  numberless  factories  the  'boss' 
will  get  at  the  men's  delegates  and  prevent 
their  seeing  his  books  or  using  their  infor- 
mation. In  countless  others  the  scheme 
will  work.  To  the  worker  this  will  mean 
primarily  more  security  of  work.  As  soon 
as  the  employer  says  to  his  men  that  they 
must  work  shorter  hours  or  that  they  must 
cease  work  altogether,  giving  as  his  reason 
the  bad  state  of  his  business,  the  heavy 
losses  he  is  incurring,  or  the  glutted  state 
of  the  market,  the  workers'  delegates  will 
have  the  right  to  ask  him  to  prove  his 
words  with  his  books.  Last  year  the  metal- 
workers throughout  Italy  only  put  in  an 
average  of  150  days.  Their  last  request  for 
an  increase,  which  led  to  the  'lock-in'  strike 
and  to  the  measure  in  question,  was  met 
with  this  very  excuse.  If  they  find  that  the 
employer  speaks  true  and  that  there  really 
is  a  loss,  they  will  have  the  right  to  say  to 
him  if  necessary:  'You  are  running  your 
business  badly.  Do  such  and  so,  or  get  out 
of  it.'  The  worker  feels  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  a  workshop  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
work,  quit,  and  return,  and  nothing  more. 
He  has  the  right  to  pass  the  jealously  shut 
door  of  the  master's  counting-house,  see 
how  much  his  work  is  bringing  the  master, 
find  out  if  his  interests  as  maker  and  user 
of  the  machines  he  minds  are  not  being 
betrayed  by  the  carelessness  or  waste  of  the 
head  of  the  firm.  Later  this  knowledge  will 
be  a  formidable  weapon  for  asking  for  an 
increased  share  in  the  profits  in  higher 
wages.  Capital's  share  in  the  enterprise 
is  going  to  be  cut  down,  sooner  or  later,  to 
a  fixt  rate." 

Among  the  Italian  press  we  find  the 
prominent  Socialist  leader  Turati  saying  in 
his  organ,  Critica  Sociale,  that  the  "Control 
System"  has  been  in  the  program  of  the 
Italian  Socialist  party  for  many  years. 
And,  he  proceeds: 

"The  vindication  of  the  right  to  factory 
control  by  the  workers  is  the  greatest  revo- 
lution, from  the  Socialistic  view-point, 
after  the  right  of  universal  suffrage.  1 1 . 
affects,  in  fact,  directly  the  property  right 
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leading  diamond  Importer! 
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Importing  concerns  In  America 
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porting priceal     Here  nre  several  diamond 
dirt  >t  to  you  i>v  mail — which  clearly 
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in  its  capitalistic  matrix,  in  one  of  the  big- 
gest  industries,  from  which  its  passing  to 
i he  other  industries  can  not  be  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  greatness  of  this  revo- 
lution lies  in  its  limitation,  that  is,  in  its 
guaranteed  capacity  of  conservation  and 
development.  The  immediate  effects  of 
such  reform  are  the  following:  to  make  the 
worker  partake  in  the  management  of  the 
factory;  to  keep  up  his  dignity  and  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  organic  business 
constitution  of  the  industry;  to  teach  him 
how  to  avoid  degenerate  speculations;  to 
revive  in  the  worker  the  eagerness  for  the 
work  that  is  intensely  and  joyously  pro- 
ficient.  The  future  gradual  socialization  of 
the  industries  depends  on  these  closest 
results." 

Joy  unconfined  appears  in  the  uttcranco 
of  the  Socialist  daily  Avanti: 

"The  syndicalist  victory  in  the  metal- 
lurgical controversy  attained  through  the 
invasion  of  the  factories  is  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment for  the  vanquished,  the  indus- 
trials, and  their  devotees,  the  editors  of  the 
bourgeois  press.  They  must  confess  their 
defeat,  which  was  due  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  the  proletarian  masses,  but  also 
to  the  panic  of  the  leading  classes.  They 
must  confess,  too,  that  the  proletarian  class 
after  the  wonderful  fight  for  its  redemption 
has  now  the  knife  by  the  handle  and  is 
going  to  attack  directly  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  society." 

The  Avvenire  oV Italia,  a  Bologna  Catholic 
paper,  observes: 

"The  Parliament  will  be  compelled  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
industrial  field.  There  is  still  some  obsti- 
nate resistance  from  people  crystallized  in 
liberal  theories,  but  any  broad-minded  man 
can  see,  if  he  is  a  liberal,  tho  inevitability  of 
a  change  in  those  relations,  and,  if  he  fol- 
lows any  other  social  doctrine,  tho  justice 
of  this  change.  The  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, inspired  by  a  true  conception  of 
the  situation,  has  contributed  to  keep  the 
contest  between  capital  and  labor  on  the 
basis  of  the  evolution,  instead  of  the  one 
of  revolution  and  civil  war.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  Government  and 
the  parties  are  now  going  along  the  right 
way.  The  Socialist  program  remains,  how- 
ever, intact  in  all  its  unacceptable  extre- 
mistic  consequences." 

A  prominent  Italian  economist,  Mr. 
Luigi  Einaudi,  contributes  an  editorial  to 
the  Corriere  dclla  Sera  of  Milan,  in  which 
he  says: 

"It  is  commonly  affirmed  nowadays  that 
the  light  for  factory  control  is  being  fought 
between  capital  and  labor,  that  is  to  say, 
between  capital  as  having  an  absolute 
dominion,  and  labor  which,  as  a  subject 

void  of  any  authority,  wants  to  be  a  cooper- 

ator  in  1  he  production.     This  problem  as  it 

lands   to-day    is   wrongly    formulated    be- 

i   in  contradiction  of  the  reality.     It  is 

to  affirm  thai  the  control  of  the  in- 

dn  stry  is  in  possession  of  the  factor  'capital' 

b   mai ter  of  fact  the  question  is 

tantially  different.     A  superficial  ol>- 

ition    nvcals   that  capitalists,   stock- 

holdt  rs,  and  the  like  are  not   the  real  man- 
if    an    industry;     furthermore,    it,    is 

well  known  thai  the  Buccess  of  an  enter- 

'  v<  n  of  a  big  one.  depends  upon  the 
reliance  of  the  capitalists  on   a  man,  or 
i,  or  worker,  which  reliance  can  be  ex- 
pr<    '    for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  but  gen- 
eral I.,  is  tacitly  renewed.     Tho  very  master 


of  an  industry  is  not  the  capitalist,  but  the 
contractor,  the  technical  tradesman  who 
conceived  the  enterprise  and  convinced  the 
capitalists  of  the  convenience  of  giving  their 
money  for  an  investment.  Of  course,  an 
enterprise  needs  the  help  of  the  capitalist 
as  well  as  of  the  workers.  Without  both 
of  them  he  could  not  succeed,  nor  could  he 
pay  interests  and  salaries.  The  contractors 
are  undoubtedly  under  a  certain  control  of 
capital  as  they  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Avorkers  to-morrow,  but  they  remain 
the  true  masters  of  the  enterprise,  the  true 
soul  of  the  business.  If  the  workers'  con- 
trol means  something,  it  does  not  certainly 
mean  a  victory,  of  labor  over  capital,  but  a 
victory  of  the  democratic  representative 
system  over  the  autocratic  system  of  the 
enterprise's  organization.  The  fight  is  be- 
tween man  and  man,  not  between  man  and 
capital;  it  is  between  two  principles  of 
government,  of  which  only  one  has  made 
its  experiment.  Therefore,  this  fight  ia 
hard  to  solve,  and  can  be  solved  only 
through  a  slow  moral  education.  It  can 
not  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  fact9 
that  capital  can  be  tossed  aside  as  a  mere 
material  element  which  is  tolerated  only  as 
a  necessity,  without  being  recognized 
worthy  of  a  moral  compensation." 

Ex-Premier  Orlando  is  quoted  in  the 
Rome  Giornale  d'ltalia  as  saying  the 
following: 

"What  happened  in  Italy  is  undoubtedly 
an  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  the  polit- 
ical development  of  our  people.  Of 
course,  the  method  which  has  been  followed 
is  of  a  substantially  revolutionary  char- 
acter, but  don't  you  think  it  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  a  people  that  a  revolutionary 
stage  has  been  overcome  through  the 
methods  of  discussion  and  agreement? 
There  is  nothing  more  paradoxical  than  a 
big  assembly  gathered  in  a  big  city  of  Italy 
to  discuss  whether  it  has  the  cause  of  start- 
ing a  violent  revolution,  but  such  an  ex- 
traordinary event  confers  a  value  greater 
by  far  to  that  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
leaders  who  put  on  the  alternative.  By  the 
force  of  the  problem  they  come  to  a  nega- 
tive solution,  and  the  people  confirm  such 
decision  by  a  referendum." 

Somo  suggest  that  tho  control  of  the 
workers  may  upset  the  principles  upon 
which  the  law  of  private  property  has  its 
foundation,  to  which  ex-Premier  Orlando 
replies  as  follows: 

"Bo  suro  that  the  jurists  will  widely  dis- 
cuss tho  special  problem  rising  from  the 
control  system,  and  opinions  will  be  deeply 
different.  Of  course,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  of  its  application,  and  this 
fact  makes  premature  any  judgment.  A 
priori  I  think  there  is  no  absolute  incom- 
patibility between  the  conception  of  indi- 
vidual property  and  the  realization  of 
workers'  factory  control.  The  principle 
that  entitles  labor  to  a  direct  interference 
with  the  development  of  the  factory  is  not 
new  in  itself  and  has  not  proved  itself  in- 
compatible with  the  most  accepted  jurid- 
ical systems.  It  is  not  even  contended  that 
a  society  may  be  constituted  of  the  elements 
that  give  only  their  work,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments that  give  their  capital.  Now  if  we 
have  clear  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  capi- 
talistic, participation  creates  by  itself  the 
right  of  control,  we  can  easily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present,  affirmation  of 
the  right  of  the  workers  constitutes  un- 
doubtedly a  very  audacious  reform,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  upsetting  the  essence  of  the 
existing  laws." 
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Don't  Leave  Them  Behind 

Brains  and  Chains  must  be  used  for 
the   safe   operation   of  automobiles. 

PRACTICALLY  every  car  in  operation  has  Weed 
Tire  Chains — in  the  garage.     Even  the  novice 
knows  there  are  times  when  he  cannot  drive 
safely  without  them.     The  trouble  comes  in  making 
drivers  think  to  always  carry  them  in  their  cars  and 
think  to  put  them  on  the  tires  "at  the  first  drop  of  rain." 

Give  your  Weed  Tire  Chains  a  chance  to  perform 
their  mission.  Don't  leave  them  in  the  garage.  Carry 
them  with  you  and  put  them  on  the  tires  before  the 
elements  whip  the  streets  into  black  deadly  skidways. 

Only  a  moment  of  your  time  and  their  steel  forged 
protection  will  be  securely  chaining  your  car  to  safety 

American  Chain   Company,  Incorporated 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

on  your  tires  reflect 
your  prudence 
and  intelligence. 


BRIDGEPORT 


%c; 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :     Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest    Chain    Manufacturers     in     the    World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes — From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 
GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 
Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San   Francisco 
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One  hundred 


The  quality  and  service  of  the  Willard  automotive 
battery  is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  list  of  198 
passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks,  whose  makers  have 
adopted  Willard  as  standard  equipment  168  of  these  cars 
and  trucks,  made  by  battery- wise  manufacturers,  now  use 
the  Still  Better  Willard,  the  only  battery  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation 


ffiSBEBDi 


J^BtejftMnr                         ■^^MMI^B 
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ninety^  eight 


*Acason 

*Acme 

*Advance 

Rumley 
*A11  American 
*Allis  Chalmers 
*American 
*American 

Beauty 
*American 

La  France 
Anderson 
*Apex 
Apperson 
*Armleder 
*Atterbury 
Auburn 
*Austin 
*Avory 

*"  B.  E.  L." 

*Bacon 

Barrie 
*Bell 
*Bessemer 

Bethlehem 
*Betz 

*Bour  Davis  (E) 
*Braddon 
*Brockway 
^Buffalo 
*Buick  (E) 

Canadian 
Briscoe 
*Cannon  Ball 
*Capitol 

Carroll 
*Case  (E) 

Champion 
*Chevrolet  (E) 
*Clydesdale 


*Cole 
*Collier 
^Colonial 
*Comet 
*Commerce 
*Commodore 
*Corliss 
*Crawford  (E) 
*Cunningham 
Curtis 

*Daniels 
*Dart 

Davis 

Day-Elder 
*Denby 
*Dependable 
*Diamond  T 
*Dixie  Flyer 
*Dodge 
*Dorris 

*Elcar  (E) 
*Elgin  (E) 

*F-W-D 

*Fargo 

*Fergus 

*Ferris 

*Franklin 

*Fulton 

*G.  M.  C. 

Gardner 
*Garford 
*Giant 
*Glide 

Grant 
*Great  Western 

*H.  C.  S. 

*Hahn 
*Hatfield 


*Hawkeye 
*Haynes 
*Henney 
*Highway 
*Holmes 
*Holt 
Huffman 
*Hupmobile 
*Hurlburt 

* Independent 

*Indiana 

international 

*Jordan  (E) 

*Kissel  (E) 
*Koehler 

*L.  M.  C.  (E) 
*Lancia 
*Landa 
*Lewis-Hall 
^Lexington 
■  *Luverne 

*M.  H.  C. 
*McFarlan 
*McLaughlin  (E) 
*Madison 

Maibohm 
*Marmon 
*Master 
*Menges 
*Menominee 
*Mercedes 
*Mercer 
*Merrit 

Meteor 

Metz 

Miller 
*Mitchell  (E) 

Moore 
*Murray 


*Napoleon 
*Nash 
*Nelson 
*Nelson  & 

LeMoon 
*Noble 

Noma 
*Northway 

Norwalk 

*Ogren 
*01d  Hickory 
*01dsmobile  (E) 
Olympian 
*Oneida 
*Oshkosh 

*Paige-Detroit  (E) 

*Parker 

*Parret 

Paterson 
*Peerless 
*Peugeot 
*Phianna 

Piedmont 
*Pierce  Arrow 
*Premier 
*Preston 

*R  &  V  Knight 
*Rainier 
*Renault 
Reo 

*ReVere 
*Riddle 
*Rock  Falls 
*Rowe 

*Sayers 
*Selden 
*Service 
*Shelby 


*Signal 

*Singer 

^Southern 

*Standard 

*Standard  8 

^Stanley 

Stanwood 
*Stearns- 

Knight  (E) 
*Sterling 

Stewart 
*Studebaker 
*Stutz 
*Sunbeam 

*Tarkington 
*Thomart 
Tiffin 
*Titan 
*Towmotor 
*  Transport 
*Traylor 

*Ultimate 
*Ursus 

*Velie 
*Vim 
Vogue 
*Vulcan 

*Ward 

La  France 
*Ware 

*Westcott  (E) 
*White 
*Wills 
*Wilson 
*Winther 
*Winther- 

Merwin 
*Winton 
*Wolverine 


^THREADED  RUBBER  INSULATION.         (E)  FOR  EXPORT 


WILLARD   STORAGE   BATTERY   COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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THE   CHILD-FEEDING  FUND 
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Mars  •      Dreutser,   1     nk- 


. 


V. 
J. 
G. 


i  o  i   M. 

I  \,   Haseltine, 

I 
a      B.    Kllse,    I. 

A         .! 
'      V 

I  ' 

Rankin, 

Thayer.   J.   A.  Thompson, 

Win. 
It.     W. 
I 

\      ■>  .     Mrs      J 
ii.    T.     :  '.    HaskeU, 

i      ..  U 

w 

\ 
im  Darling. 
G     Eichraann,    Ben 

I'.     II.    llar- 

i  .  s.  Kennedy, 

j. ,im  s.   McFartand,   Ulsa 

B.    Parker,    A.    r.     I  I.    M. 

I     lVrtcr.    Herbert    G. 

p,.„t  .  r.    .Mrs.    Win.    M.    P. 

A     j     -|  rhe    Warren 

I.    M.    J.    S.'lter.    "J.    I..    W.,"    Pbila- 

$90.00-  Staff     an.i 

tM 

$70.00    «aih      \1  i      \l 

I 

s  s 

$68.00     J.    J.     K 

s  g   House,    Germantown,    Pa, 

$60.00  each     I  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y., 

M  .     wu  lam   it.    Pi 
u»\  s    Dewing,   Mi-.    U 
l: 

$55.00  each    Mr.   and  Mia.    H.   w.    Brown  and 
w.  :     aid    Eva    c.    Baker, 

lanU 

(60.00    each— Mi-.     A.     It.     A. lams ;    F.     Albert:    M. 

.\  del  .    ll.   Appellell;  Mi  -   B. 

j,  i.    &  idi  ■  .  w.  Boiling;  <;. 

ii     i.     Boone;   E.   <      Boyd;    Mrs.    Arthur 

i   Ann  Campbell; 

i,     ii.    lie    I. a    \.  rgne; 

■      Ferris;   <  .   W. 

i  n.     M.     Fry;    I'r. 

i  .   A.    Punkh  user;   lira.    ll.   I..   Gaddls;  II. 

i.i.-.    B.   Gilmore;  Fri  u  i  teh  a. 

I  Mrs,    ins.   II.    II  niiii  ; 

j     M.  i  i  ■     iglaa   N.    llulehlii- 

i       C.  Kin    all;  Mr.  and  Mis.  E. 
||.   m  ■   :  w.  McCoy;   Mi  D(  rmi  er;  G.    ll. 

w     r.   McMechan;  B.   3. 
N.   Martin;  .las.  s.    Mi 

i   .     A.      l'.n  D 

Wm.   I     r  Mr.  and  Mi  i.  I.  W. 

ii     ill,'  harles   Pur- 
•      I.     Ituth; 
\V.    Stoney;   Mr. 
■  |i  i 
i :    w .    w  Wllki     ft  Stone;  V\ 

.    ll      A 
i.  J.    G. 

I      i    -     Bowes;    Mrs. 
I       i       I;  .M  Ii.  ;    ' 

l      Memory  of  1  dward   C. 

!  i   .      w    .        ■    .     I..      II. 

r    II.    Aim  •  i  -i.    P. 

•      i  i  i..    Browning .  John 

F.   O.   <  C.  W.    ( 

E,   W. 
\l.     Girl  . 
i  ge  Co. ;  Mrs. 

r 

■  i  I  . 

I 

■         Xhe    Mi  i 

: 

j.    li  ■  ■       .  w.    l:    .-. 

■i    .    Mr.    and 


Tuberculosis     E 


J.     Harrison.     Mis.     (has. 
■■II.    S.    Wilkinson." 


Warn  Ick 
Coulter,   W.    P. 

Family, 
W.     l'. 

o. 

F. 
A. 
S. 


Mr.    ami   Mrs.    L.    B. 


F. 

;.  it 

(40.00    I 


\      I. 

I 


- 

;    ii 

and 

R        ' 

W. 


. 
: 

Hh. 
$35.00    ea  ions," 


\r    r 


HacGUl;    Wabash    Commandery    No.    37    Knights   Templar; 
T.     M.     Musky     and    Daughter. 

$33.32  — Mis.    J.    llulther. 

$33.00   each— Kev.    1!.    C,    Warren 

$30.00  each— C.    M.    Albright:  E.   Baker;  Jas.    P.    Barker; 
Gertrude  E.  Bergen;  John  D.  Bibb;  John  Bibelhelmer;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.   E.    Blser;  E.   S.   Brugh;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   W. 
,l.   Button;  Jack   Cole;  Arthur  ll.   Cook;   Robert   K    Diets; 
U  ..   j.   t;.   Donken;   Daniel  W.   Doty;  George 
tbert;   Mi,s   Susson;   l>.  Grlfflth;  J.  P.  Guess;  C.  N. 
Harlan;    P.    A.    Haydon;    Mrs.    Emllj    N.    Huyck;    N.    A. 
r;    '/..    11.    McClan'ahan,    M.D. ;    Maurice    McKenna; 
Ida  1-.  Merritt;  R.  A.  Miller;  Mis  Janet   Moses;  Mrs.  Win. 
rth;  Erllng  C.  Ostby;  Frank  W.  Paris;  i'.  F.  and  A. 
Mi  s   M     i:     Rininger;  Minnie  «;.   Smith;  Mr. 
,l    Mis.    ii.    r  rg;   /..    T.    Thorning;    Edwin   G. 

i    ,     Valentine    Play    Bouse;   Mrs.    A.    V.    Vender 
Veer;   W.    F.   Williams;   Chas.   GiddlUg;  1).   D.   Long;  A.    J. 
Terry:    Grace    R.     Rothrock;    Mrs.     E.    c.    Short;    J.    U. 
Wlikins;  Anna  A.   Beach;  Grace  E.  Beaman;  G.  B.  Bone; 
wnlng,  Jr.;  G.  E.  Bury;  Mrs.  s.  E.  Canflrey;  R.  it. 
Geo.   Dougherty;  Geo.   Douglas;  Geo.   11.  Fetts; 
C,    French;  J.   W.   Monckton;  Mrs.  A.   II.  Moore; 
nr.  Janus   K.    Moore;   ll.   w.    Newcomb;  W.   II.   Rollins; 
Sands    Family;    Edward    Wier    smith.    M.D.;    T.    E. 
Spencer;  M.  Strohmeyer;  J.   II.  Thompson;  H.  (i.  Webster; 
Hi  Us;  John  B.  Yeager;  Albert  C.  Agnew; 
Mis.   Henry   Bedengee;  W.   II.   Beever;  Floyd  Bohm;  (.'has. 
i:      Brown;     "In    Memory    of    Paul,    Luther    and    Andrew 
I'.iunci  ';  W.   B.    Brunot  and  Family;  C.  Leroy  Cleaver;  C. 
\      Cochran;   i>r.    Ethel   L.    Cornell;   a.    H.    Crassweller; 
Alfred   Crebbln;   11.    M.    Dal  ton;  II.   P.   Finnlcum;   A.    li. 
Furuer;    11.    G.    llarway.    M.D. ;   Anna   It.    Jossclyn;   O.    S. 
Monroe:   The   Misses   Miller;   II.    Norton;   Jane   Painter;   .1. 
S.    Phillips,   M.l'.;   M.  L.   Porchur;  Mrs.  T.   Rayner;  Jas. 
M.  Robertson;  Marguerite  Schick;  E.  .).  Thurston:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    C.    O.    Van    Dyke;    State    Manual    Training    Normal 
I,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.;    Louis    B.    Parnham;    Julia    T. 
II. ill;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    A.    S.    Putney;   W.    E,    Woods. 
$25.25— A.    O.    Scheyer.  , 

$25.00  eaeh— "American  Mother,"  Wilmington,  Pel.; 
'■Anonymous,"  Charleston,  W.  Vs.;  "Anonymous,"  Read- 
ing, Pa.;  K.  D.  Barrett;  Miss  O.  M.  Blom;  Hugh  Henry 
Brown;  L.  G.  Brown,  M.D. ;  L.  D.  Can;  It.  T.  Caston; 
A.  L.  Chapln;  Cortright  Coal  Co.;  Smith-Cordes  Co.; 
Misses  Lockhart  and  Peggy  Cortright;  E.  Davenport, 
I.1..D. ;  Mis.  F.  E.  Doley;  "Estate  of  L.  E.";  Howard 
I  Inleyj  First  National  Bank,  Spencer,  Iowa;  C.  B.  Frlcke; 
R.  II.  Gllman;  A.  L.  Gosch;  11.  P.  McGreggor  &  Co.; 
Aii.eit  C.  Gruber;  ll.  S.  Hadley;  T.  EC  Harris  Agency 
Co.;  "Box  145,"  Hennet,  Calif.;  J.  Caesar  Hothelmer;  W. 
L.  Holman;  Mrs.  Albert  Isaacs;  Don  P.  Johnston;  John  F. 
Kaufman;  Louise  Klmberley;  Mrs.  Sada  W.  Lawi 
Josephine  C.  Lee;  Sarah  Lewis;  H.  C.  Lureke;  lligbeo  & 
Mils;  1!.  T.  McBain;  F.  &  F.  Nurseries;  it.  ll.  Palmer; 
O.  n.  Pearre;  The  Peoples'  National  Bank,  Klng&sher, 
Okla.;  II.  w.  Platenberg;  Thomas  Bice;  w.  it.  Sanderson; 
A.  L.  Sawyer;  c.  E.  Scarlette;  Bennett-Shellenberger; 
Howard  F.  Sheppherd;  Candace  B.  Smith;  Caroline  II. 
Steinman;  F,  M.  Strohecker;  C.  J.  Tanner;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  c.  Vaughan;  William  W.  J.  Warren;  A.  B.  Wegener; 
Uinton  White;  Henry  T.  Wlttlig;  Albert  G.  Burnett;  C. 
II.    Chadbrough;   M.    S.   Connors;   Schuyler  M.    Coats;   Mrs. 

J.   v.   Craven;  J.    Edw.    Crusel   it  Co.;  A.    F.   Lockwood; 

Mar-hall  A:  Sterns  Co.;  F.  K.  Mattern;  M.  K.  l'uisell; 
Walter  Van  Wiggeren;  James  E.  Waller;  1 1  anna  Word. 
Bev.  John  C.  Young,  D.D.;  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Barlnl; 
C.  V.  Beaston;  "Anonymous,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wm. 
Brown;  a.   E.  Cameron;  Charles  W.  Card;  Sam  Clay;  w. 

K.  Culls;  .1.  W.  Dawson,  Helen  G,  Dayton;  O.  L.  Day- 
tun;  C.  B,  I  lean;  "Anonymous."  Laureiieesburg,  Iml.  ;  W. 
II.  Dunn;  Kobt.  M.  Eklon;  E.  K.  Files;  Francis  II. 
Foster;  Frank  F.  Friend;  Miss  Dina  Geeneii;  Minnie 
Gennan;  J.  A.  Gregg;  E.  J.  Hall;  J.  1".  Ball;  Q.  B. 
Henderson;  Mrs.  Ed.  Holland;  J.  A.  Hughes;  O.  D. 
Hutchens;  J.  S.  Johnson  Co.;  Geo.  w.  Klrchner;  Mrs.  W. 
c.  Lemmon;  Mis.  Fred  G.  LeRoy;  V.  K.  McElhney;  Ethel 
M.  Mcintosh;  Irwin  T.  Medsker;  II.  s.  Morriss;  Wm.  B. 
Owen;  Miss  J.  B.  Prentice;  Miss  A.  Prentice;  II.  W.  Ran- 
dolph;    Mary      Itighler;     J.     M.      Repplier;     Mrs.      William 

Hamilton  Russell;  Paul  11.  Schmidt;  A.  w.  Sluss;  J.  A. 
Smith;    David    It.    Stocker;    C.    K.    Strahl;   Mrs.    Seymour 
Tucker;  C.    Dean    Varney;   B.   Wilbur;  Julia  s.   Williams; 
C.    Worthlngton,   M.D. ;    B.    I'.    Fullerton;    J.    B. 
Mtlllgan;  A.   P.   Anrys;  c.   k.  Wlllard;  Wm.   M.   Donald- 
son;  Frank   Williams;  O.   Richard;  Calvin  M.  Orr;  Jas.   T. 
ii.    Miller    ami    wife;    E.    F.    Stephens; 
li. him  Kellogg;  I.  B.  Vincent;  F.  M.  Dougherty;  -Mrs.  M. 
li.    Ellison;    W.    McBryde;    Mrs.    A.    D.    Robinson;   J.    O. 
i  arrest  J.  Smith;  F.   i».  Bolles;  Geo.  w.  Splaty 
.   ii.   I.  Jacobsen;  W.  M.  Duffleld;  ll.  Aston;  Annie 
'..   wm.  Baker:   Dr.   <'.   F.   Bower;  w.   s. 
,.   Dr.    Boscoe  Whitman;  Ruth  E.  Collins;  Geo. 

W.    wm.  i.    .1; s    Nowlll;    Mrs,     E.    Q.    Blackford;    V. 

Hutching  ;    I  rank    Inksater;    E.    Lindsay;    Ralph    Martin; 

i  \i,  mister;  O'B.  Rodgers;  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Whitney; 

i.    ii.    Young;    Harry  a.    Anderson;   "Anonymous," 

i,,, i  ;  Mrs.  i.  E.  Barnes;  Lazard  Cahn;  J.  B. 

n.    I..   Daddam;  John   A.    Dickson;   w.    it.    Dunn; 

Emerson;   a.    it.    Evans;  Tin-   F.    G.    Findley   Co.; 

W.    B.   Floyd;   It.   E.   George;  John   M.  Glllott;   E,   Glover; 

L.  J.  Grant;  Carl  Grau;  Mi  ,    Flora    Hobbs;   Mrs.   it.  K. 

ii.     w.    Ingram;    Wm.    J.    .bunion;    Missis. 

.      Abrahm;    L.    W.    Upsey;   Wiley    J.    Little; a; 

i      a.    Luder;    w.    B.    Mahern;    "Anonymous,"    Warren, 
,,i,i  Carrie  Millard;   E.   Murray;  A.    Na  ih;  C 
and  Mi       '  hai  1(  I    L.    Parsons;    Julia    E, 
m,      I-.   ii.  Peai  on ,  B.    D.   Berkiiis;  Etta    Pres- 
i:     i;,  o     a.    Rowley;   Dr.   J.    s.   Buoff; 

i. .,  .    w.    p.    Sigurd  on;    D.    L.    Btephens;   C.    v. 
.   v.      ell,   Branberg  A:   Co.;  Donald   W.   Williams; 
i..    Wood. 
$24.00— "Bi  •    88,"    Yakima,   Wa  ii 
$23.00  each     Louey  Crusteln;   D.   C.   Wysor. 
$22.25    Mr,    ai  '    Mi      E     h     Shaw. 
$20.00  each     Mi      Helen  v  Adam  .  Mr-  ami  Mrs.  Edgar 
i;     Allen;  I    Mrs.    E,    L    Al  Bertha    B 

i       Walter  Armbru  '■  r;  Ji     li 
U  ;c;  W.    I).    Ba  set :    William 

m       u  -i     Mi  i.    B.    J.    B .    Mi       i..     i. 

D.   Bibb;  Mi  .    Robert  "     B.    Bl 

■■.     Board;  O.   K.   Boring;  i     w.    Bourne;  A.   F. 

i.  ii,     i-.,,  :      i  rano      B     Bumett ; 

B  ■  i     i     spbell;  s.  .r. 

;       ..   !   m,      p      B    I  srter;  W.  C.  I  irtei   Co.; 

i :    r   i  ;  W.  Coyne; 

,    ,  ch;  B.   B,   Dabe;  Mr.  and 

•.!       ii     Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 

II.    D..n;  It.  L.   Des  Portes;  Mrs.  L.  Des  Portes;  L.  L. 


De  Yier:  Robert  Dewar;  Mrs.  Dean  S.  Drake;  R.  W. 
Durham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Dustin;  George  W.  Earle;  J. 
L.  Edwards;  Clarence  Edwards;  Wm.  K.  Erskln;  Calvin 
M.  Fackler;  (has.  J.  Feder;  E.  P.  Fetters;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
lanns  Killelil;  W.  E.  Fischer,  D.D. ;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fou- 
teaux ;  Bui  C.  Gerstkemper;  Louise  K.  French;  Marghue- 
rlta  B.  Gardner;  E.  I.  Gllkeson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilli- 
ilette;  Margaret  D.  Greene;  Mrs.  George  K.  Groves;  F.  A. 
Guenther;  Mrs.  Mae  DeWitt  Hamilton;  E.  E.  Hardy,  M.D. ; 
Mis.  William  Bass;  E.  S.  Hawes;  11.  B.  Hawthorne;  Dr. 
ll.  s.  Hedges;  Miss  Charlotte  G.  Henry;  E.  F.  Hildreth; 
Henry  Q.  Hood;  Miss  Margaret  11.  B.  Hull;  E.  K.  Bunt; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hun  ton;  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Huston; 
Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Johnson;  Ethel  F.  Johnson;  Laura  A. 
Jones;  Fiances  anil  Katharine  KiliK;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Kins,  ling;  Russell  Kin  ton;  c.  K.  Kittell;  Sanford  it. 
Knapp;  W.  11.  Kramer;  J.  II.  Kuhlmier;  Lucy  M.  Lane; 
W.  II.  Lane;  W.  ll.  Lehman;  J.  It.  T.eiily ;  John  F.  LeLse, 
Jr.;  Ameld  C,  Lockenbaeh;  Georgia  E.  Ludington;  Mrs. 
Effle  S.  Lull;  T.  s.  McCallle;  Mis.  J.  P.  McCune;  Mrs 
Chas.    T.    McKcnzie;   J.    II.    Maloney,    M.D.  ;   Mr.    and   Mrs. 

B.  A.  Mais.leii;  A.  S.  MeUlrum;  Francis  Z.  Miles;  Clen- 
don  and  Bertha  Mills;  F.  L.  Moreeroft;  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Murgeiislratte;  Chas.  E.  Munsoii;  Miss  II.  C.  Myrick;  J. 
A.  Baylor;  Rev.  H.  W.  Nelson;  L.  A.  Nutting;  Frank  W. 
O'Neill;  J.  E.  Patterson;  Jane  M.  Patton;  A.  Tiumann 
Pcarce;  Belle  c.  Pike;  E.  Winifred  Podmore;  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Powell;    Florence    Banio;    Allen    T.    Hector;    A.    H.     lteid; 

C.  L,  Reed;  Caroline  M,  Rice;  Miss  Frances  Richardson; 
George  Robinson;  J.  J.  Sandford;  L.  Sargent;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Schueller;  S.  E.  Sibley;  Misses  Simpson;  F.  F.  Smith; 
Oscar  Smith;  Mrs.  Mary'  Snyder;  L.  Soulo;  Ann  and 
Barbara  Sterne;  Mrs.  S.  Thompson;  Miss  ltuth  G.  Thorp; 

D.  J.  Torrey;  Miss  Tourtellote;  Alexander  S.  Traub;  R.  C. 
Trait;  J.  M.  lull;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Taussig;  10.  I. 
Tooiuer;  G.  II.  Van  Den  Berg;  L.  P.  Vorhees;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line II.  Walker;  Mary  W.  Wesson;  Miss  Alice  L.  Welcher; 
W.  II.  Whitten;  The  Henry  Wicrscnia  Estate;  Miss  Nell 
Wilson;  Miss  Esther  Elaine 
Miss  Anna  A,  Wovblieser; 
Bassett;   Minnie   Broadbrldge; 


Witmer;   J.    D.    Woolworth; 

Hattle    M.    Wynian;    L.    A. 

Mis.    S.    A.    Davenport;    E. 


l'.  Frlck;  George  L.  Gordon;  S.  Elizabeth  Hammond;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hashinnioto;  Home  Nursery  Company; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ma.xson,  Olivia  McCabe;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Beiter;  F.  W.  Suolflow  &  Sons;  Mary  L 
Thompson;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wells;  May  WUiltlmore;  \V.  S. 
Woods;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philips  Wiuser;  Mary  Armpson; 
Baptist,  Missionary  Circle,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Barker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bell;  Eleanor  C. 
Biggs;  Mrs.  W.  11.  Bohnenkamp;  Mrs.  Pauline  It.  Burle- 
son; Ralph  Burroughs;  It.  M.  Clarke;  Mrs.  Patrick  Codd; 
Meyer  Colin;  Mrs,  Charles  II.  Conner;  S.  H.  Cook;  ltobt. 
Cooper;  George  Dodds;  Wm.  L.  Erbach;  Adelaide  F. 
EVans;  Mrs.  Louise  Fairfield;  B.  Farrar;  First  Exchange 
National  Bank,  Coeur  d'Aleno,  Idaho;  Ava  Galloway; 
"Anonymous,"  Scianton,  l'a. ;  T.  It.  Glass;  Mrs.  James 
Grimes tead;  Stanley  Hallett;  Mrs.  L.  Frederick  Beard; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hemlrickson;  C.  Judson  Uorrlck; 
Hood  IIUI;  Georgo  lloUlerness;  F,  G.  Hooden;  L.  A. 
Horelsh;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Houghton;  R.  C.  Jacobsen;  Sev. 
Jainieson;  Ella  Kildow;  Amelia  S.  Knight;  A.  C.  Kohs; 
Ku.lman  Salz  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Mon.  G.  Levy;  Sarah  Vir- 
ginia Lewis;  A.  It.  Lidded;  A.  N.  Logan,  M.D. ;  Lester 
Louise;  E.  D.  Luder;  E.  B.  and  Ella  N.  Lunbeck;  Minnie 
B.  Lupl'er;  E.  H.  Lyle;  "Anonymous,"  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
Cathiine  McKay  Greiger;  G.  W.  McLaughlin;  It.  W.  Me- 
Lellan;  Mrs.  N.  C.  Manson;  John  J.  Martin;  Kathryn 
Maxwell;  Methodist  Church,  Helena,  Mont.;  Lucy  I.  and 
Iris  11.  Miller;  Esther  Nelson;  Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Newman 
and  Ethel  L.  Newman;  James  and  Julia  Noyes;  George 
Nuptcl;  Harriet  It.  Pease;  "Four  Friends."  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.;  It.  Rodgers;  Homer  1).  Boso;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  ltudd;  Anna  M.  Bunyon;  A.  C.  Simons;  T.  W. 
Simpson;  Isabel  Smith;  Miss  Al.  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Jane 
H.  Smith,  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Slarr;  Howard  L. 
Stringer;  Liilio  M.  Stuart;  Mary  Stubbs;  I.  Sheldon 
Tiniey;  Emily  N.  Tremain;  I.  F.  Trippy ;  "Two  Friends," 
Rockford,  Bl. ;  Florence  L.  Tyler;  James  Waterston;  Eliza- 
beth II.  Watson;  C.  F.  Waugli;  N.  V.  P.  Westoner;  A.  P. 
Whltmore;  J.  M.  Willson;  Herbert  T.  Wlltseo;  M.  A. 
Yerger;  Amy  T.  Cresson;  "Anonymous,"  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
"Anonymous."  Delaware,  Ohio;  "Anonymous,"  McGill, 
Ncv. ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bacon;  H.  G.  Badger;  It.  W.  Bates; 
J.  Benjvsky;  Jas.  D.  Biggs;  B.  Park  Blllhigs;  F.  B. 
Bond;  Blanche  Bradshaw;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Brown; 
Manuel  Buigcner;  Miss  C.  Day  Butler;  Elizabeth  and 
Francis  Cameron;  Mi.ss  F.  E.  Case;  Mrs.  .1.  B.  Cham- 
bers; (bo.  M.  Cornwall;  Herman  J.  Curtze;  Jessie  A. 
Davis;  j.  E.  Davey;  Emma  B.  Dlcken;  Miss  S.  K.  Dor- 
mlda;  J.  J.  Fames;  Chas.  Ebbets;  II.  B.  Fagan,  Miss  II. 
Ella  Jones;  "The  Evening  Journal,"  Washington,  Iowa; 
Emma  J.  Graham;  "In  Memory  of  Jeanette";  Edwin  M. 
Hamlin;  Mis.  Wilfred  Ilanip;  I.  W.  Barer;  Mrs.  Nanio 
S.  Hart;  Miss  E.  Harlshiirue;  Hayward  Lumber  &  inv. 
Co.;  A.  M.  Henry;  E.  B.  Henry;  Emma  A.'llulse;  Mrs. 
Karl  Humphrey;  W.  M.  Adair;  Miss  Itusemary  Hunter;  II. 
B.    Jackson;    "A.    K.";    Charles    W.    Kellogg;    J.    L.    Ken- 

ivorthy;  Delia  B.  Kldd;  D.  a.  Mcllhotten;  Mrs.  Bosa  B. 

In,,,;  I,.  Aldeii  Marsh;  Lucy  11.  Meaeham;  Al  Milieu; 
Mis.  S.  It.  Morrison;  Lenna  J.  Morrow;  Bert  L.  New- 
kirk;  Owen  Owin;  John  J.  Phelps;  Ida  Pobeat;  Isaac  M. 
Pollock;  C.  A.  Pooler;  Mm.  Emma  V.  Price;  J.  A. 
Prlngle;  Robert  Ranken;  O.  Bees;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Heed; 
Anna  Itiibail;  B.  &  B.  Romberg;  Jos.  Scanger;  Mary 
E  Seeley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Seley;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  Serrell;  Sgt.  A.  ('.  Shefferd;  C.  F.  Smith;  n. 
n  Smith;  T.  B.  Smith;  ltobt.  Somerville;  Miss  Ruth  L. 
Spauldlng;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  it.  EC.  Starkweather;  Edward  B. 

Stowe;    Man    and  Susan  Talbot!  M.  &  V.  Tank  Co.;  B.    B. 

Bugarman;  Wm.  i>.  Van  Broeily;  S.  B.  Vernon;  Ethel  B. 
Wales;  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Wells;  J.  B.  Wharey;  A.  J.  White; 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  While;  Boacoe  B.  Wood;  C.  H. 
A. lams-    C.    G.    Anderson;    M.    < '.    Bri.lgbciles ;    J.    T.    Calo; 

.1  s  Cameron;  Chas.  E.  Chrlsman;  K.  B.  Dickson;  Clar- 
ence   A.    I'oui.  ;    .1.    II.    Giles;    Ruth   E.    D.    Groot;    II.    Hay 

Hall'  Ma  L  s.  HUdebrand;  Louise  Hoerr;  J.  B.  Bokk; 
H     M     Kurtz;    John    Kendlg;    Byrne    Lefeune;    Randolph 

Mar,,,,-    A      I..     Motl;    Wm.    Jell'    Havis;    J.    C.     Itobcrtsmi; 

Mi      Mary  C.  and  Martin  H.  Rogers;  Edith  w.  Sharpies; 

M      M     Shun-    •'.    A.    Skeel.  ;   S.    Southward;   C.    Sprowl ;   It. 
Tin, mas;    J.     B.     Warner;    "Anonymous,' 
\Vi '  iM'-*l>urn      I'il. 

$17.25    The  Beaver  Creek  Church  of  tho  Brethren  S.S.. 
Dayton,   Ohio. 

$17.00     Mrs.    Thus.    J.    Arnold. 
$16.65     G.     A.     Allen. 
$16.60— Betty   McArthur. 

$16.00    -Mrs.     Mary     W.     Foster. 
$15.00     each— "Anonymous' 


Miss    K.     Anderson :     M  f 
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"We  Are  Glad  We  Have  Installed 
Laclede  "Christy  Stokers" 

— Morris  &  Company,  Chicago 

Morris  &  Company,  Chicago,  pioneer  packers,  with  sixty-two  years'  suc- 
cessful business  experience,  have  found  Laclede-Christy  Stokers  big  money 
savers.     They  state: 


"We  have  always  been  glad  we  put  La- 
clede-Christy Automatic  Stokers  under 
our  boilers  five  years  ago.  Ever  since  then 
we  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  burn 
much  cheaper  coal  than  before,  but  con- 
siderably less  coal  per  pound  of  steam  gen- 
erated. These  stokers  have  effected  a 
great  yearly  saving  for  us  in  our  coal 
bills,  and  in  addition,  there  is  a  large  saving 
in  labor,  besides  the  elimination  of  smoke. 

"So  much  for  the  past  five  years.  What 
we  are  particularly  thankful  for  right  now 
is  the  thought  of  how  our  stokers  will  again 
help  us  during  the  coming  winter.  Coal 
is  not  only  high  priced,  but  is  hard  to  get 
in  the  large  quantities  we  will  require." 


Morris  &  Company  further  state  that  they 
are  doing  business  on  a  margin  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  that  for 
this  reason  they  are  obliged  to  use  every 
means  to  secure  the  maximum  heat  units 
out  of  the  coal  consumed  under  their  boil- 
ers. They  add:  "Laclede-Christy  stokers 
are  a  vital  factor  in  the  immense  daily  pro- 
duction of  millions  of  pounds  of  Morris' 
Supreme  Foods,  easily  and  economically 
producing  the  great  volume  of  power  re- 
quired in  our  different  manufacturing  op- 
erations. The  results  secured  with  these 
stokers  would  be  impossible  under  tht» 
old  method  of  firing." 


Laclede-Christy  Stokers  are  in  use  in  both  the  plants  here  pictured 
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SaVo  air  moistener 


Savrs  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos. 

Fuel.  Paintings,  Plants,  etc 

l  ill  \%  1 1  h  water;  hanfion  the  back 

oi  .mi  RacHatoi  nm  of  ilathl 

Others     tor     Hoc     Mr     ItcHistcrs 
1  he  in  humidifu  i 

Write  foi  i  EU  I    Booklet. 

SAVO   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  M.   39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  Jg0?£$K 


for     Mink 

t..  be  tiyned  and  trfttu 

■ 


form 

Form 


UNCASTFR    &    All. WINE.  208  Ouray   Bailing.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Avoid  False 
Teeth  Discomfort 

Your  false  teeth  troubles  may  be  caused  by 
a  condition  your  dentist  can  correct — consult 
him.  Until  you  viiit  yonr  denti»t  get  relief  by  using 
Dr.  Wernet'i  Powder.  Keeps  dental  plates 
from  dropping  and  permits  you  to  eat,  laugh, 
and  talk  with  ease.  Mildly  antiseptic  and 
sweetens  the  breath.  At  drug  or  dept.  stores. 

30c,    60c  and  $1.00 

Wernet   Dent.-il   Mffj.  Co., 
Beekman  Street,  New 
.  York  City. 


Dr. 

WERNET'S 

^  POWDER  v 


Oscar    Rogers;    Rev    B.    C. 
Seattle,  Washington;  Lucius 


lbs.  Ed.  S.   Anderson;  C.  C.  Brownies;  F.  S.  Brown  - 

.  C.  C.  GUto;  a.  N.  Cope;  C,  E.  Coule- 

lian;  Clara   a.    Brans;   Dorothy   r.    Fox;   W.   B.    Houston; 

Family;     S.     V.     Kemp;    W.     A.     Kliefoth;    .1.     I*. 

Larlrlere;  Mrs.  Daniel  HcHastar;  B"ranklin  J.  Muschaben; 

W.    l.   Powell  .v   Co.;  Else  A.    Raschig;  J.   Reid;  John  W. 

line    r.    Sparrow;    C    M.    TAimbull;    Craig   M. 

Ice  I...  Julia  M.   and   Harriet   M.   Wort;  P.   M. 

M.    Gravison;    A.    11.    Smith;    iMis.    Louisa 

ymous,"    Edmund,    Okia.;    li.    and   a.    J, 

Geo     G      Hitchcock;    Barry    N.    Jenks;    Mrs. 

Liulefleld;  Maude  n.  Llttlefleld;  Florence  Long  and 

John    Ai.i   :    chas.    t.    Malsbary;    Charles    K.    Mauicrrc: 

Matthews;  Fergus  Oliver;  Lucj  C.  Palmer;  Anna 

M.    Runyon;   Mrs.    (i.   W.   Teaze;  Mattie  Tippet;  Augustus 

Weldman;  W.    M.   McDamiel;  A.   T.   Ambler;  Mrs.   T.   M. 

and    Alice    C    Atwood;    Alice    1>.    Boones;    Mrs.    R.    C. 

Friend;   Mrs.   A.    ]..   Qoodard;   R.   C.   Houghton;   Mrs.   W. 

■1    and    Robert    C.    Johnston;   Mis.    Overton   Mc- 

:    Ralph    I'.    Moore;    C,    0.    Presnall;    Mrs.    E.    ll. 

i;   J.    C.   Robinson;    Mrs.    W.    C.    Rogers;   James 

i    Daughter;    Edna    B.    Smith;    Mrs.    Mary     B. 

r;   Florence   s.   Andrees;   C.  J.   Flint;  Frontier  Lum- 

M.   Nichols;   Mr.   and  Mis.   Thus.  Hancock; 

jjrapli    Co. 

$14.60— W.     11.     Sloan. 

$13.00— W.    S.   Sayles    and   friends. 

$12.50— M.Hao    .V    Tomkins. 

$12.00  each— Rev.  J.   li.   Warren;  Dr.   C.  A.  Poago. 
$11.75— Wm.    T.    Ellis. 
$11.25— D.    B.     Durett 
$ll.00-Mary    N.    Elliot. 
$10.50    each — Mr.    and    Mrs, 
Warren.    D.D. 

$10.10  each— "Anonymous," 
W.    w 

$10.01  -M.    M.    Beth,  a. 

$10.00  each— "Anonymous,"   Allianihra.   Calif.;  Mr.    and 

Mis.    Stanley    N.    Allen;    C.    I>.    Alexander;    .Mrs.    A.    <_;. 

Allund;  J.   <J.   Allsbrook;  Mrs.    Giles   K.  Anderson;    dales 

R.    Anderson;   Mrs.    Alice  1$.    Andius;   II.    E.   Armstrong; 

Miss    Kathrinc   I).    Arnold;   Arnold   Printing   Co.;   "Anony- 
,"   Austin.   Texas;  Elez  X.   Auteo;   "C.  J.   B.";  Mrs. 

G.    11.    T.    Babbitt;    W.    )!.    Backof;    K.    P.    Bacon;    Miss 
E.    C.    Baker;    .Martin    u.    Ball;    Miss 

Josephine  Baum;  Miss  C'rsuia  E.  Benedict;  C.  E.  Ben- 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  j.  c.  Bergen;  George  M.  Blount;  Miss 

M.   A.   Boggs;  Mrs.   Ida  II.    Bond;  E.   1>.   Bowdltch;  Ade- 
line <'.   Brinckeroff;  Anton  Brodecki;  Brown  Bros.;  C.  K. 

Brown;    Selmer    W.    Brown;    Grace    T.    Bullock;    W.    E. 

Burkhard;  Henretta  Burroughs;  Miss  Elizaheth  A.  Bryan; 

J.    N.    Adams;    Jack    Adams;    K.    M.    Andrews;    George    D. 
Mrs.     Roy    L.     Allieo;    Andrew    liusscy    Allen; 

-Miss  Young  Allen;  Wm.  B.  Alwood ;  "Anonymous,"  Se- 
.  Tenn. ;  "Anonymous,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  "Anony- 
'    Washington,    IJ.    C. ;    "Anonymous,"    Minneapolis, 

Minn.;  "Anonymous,"  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  "Anonymous-" 

Minneapolis,     Minn.;     "Anonymous,"     Dayton,     Ohio;     E. 

1..  ula   Acusholter;   Elizabeth    W.    Baylor;    Patrick    Bannon; 

Mis.  c  M.  Bailey;  Martha  B.  Barrett;  Mrs.  Daniel 
:    Mis.    Laura    T.    Baker;    C.    A.    Ballrelch;    S.    D. 

Balch;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Baltzell;  S.  Banford;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
.     Ralph     F.     Barnes;     0.     P.     Bahnemaii ;     W.     11. 

Bastlanj  J.    C.   Beruheisel;   Miss  Anna  L,   Beeson;   A.   M. 

and  o.  E.  Becker;  Wm.  Bergschlker;  E.  C.  Beilil;  Carolyn 

B    ibins;  l>.  Blackman;  Chas.  B.  Black;  Horace  R.  Bliven; 

Mi,.     Myia    Bogy;    C.    C.    Bohannon;    Mrs.    Chas.    LI.    Bon- 

li.im;  Louis  Croft  Boyd;  W.  L.  Bowling;  Albert  W.  Borst; 
102."    Walsenburg,   Colo.;   Cburch-Bridgewater  New 

Sunday     School,     Bridgcwaler,     Mass.;     Mrs.     Wihiam     1*. 

Brooks;    Miss   Viola   B.    Browne;    Miss   Mabel   11.    Brows; 

John   Bradley,  J.   A.   Bram;   Florence   Bradbury;   w.    i>. 

Bryden;     G.     F.     Bradley;     Mrs.    W.    A.     Bratton;    S.    L. 

Burl     .    Mildred    Buzzell;    Wlnthrop    Buckingham;   Edna  J. 

Bundy;    J.    O.    Burtt;    Mis.    J.    J.     Burrows;    Mrs.     Bertha 

Buenner;    Gwendolen    Perkins-Ben tz;     Harriet    Anderson; 

Mi       Adelaide  E,  Abbe;  Mrs.   Jalius  H.    Amherg;  Mrs.   and 

i:.    W.    Allen;    Josephine    Archer;    Armstead    Brown;    j. 
A.    Burkholder;    "C.    B.."   Grcenllcld,    Mass.;   The   Boylan 
Bros.    Co.;    Miss    Nellie    Baku;    Baltimore    Fidelity   Ware- 
house Co.;  J.    C.    Broun;   Frederick   Bobs;   Sidney  11.   Ulan- 
chard;  W.  G.  Berlinger;  Harry  C.  Berlinger;  Cora  Bercow; 
i     i     Boyle;   II.    L.    Biel,   Jr.;  James   M,    Brlttaln;  A.   J. 
itt,   M.n. ;  II.   C.   Aberle  Co.;  Mary   C.   Adams;  Ruby 
.    James    M.    Albergottl;    Mr.    and    Mis.    j.    H. 
Aldous;  Dorothy  Ci.  Allen,  n.  A.  Allen;  .1.  W.  Allen;  W. 
A.    Allen;    II.    Alselmlei  ;    Mary    E.    Altliouse;    A.    B.    An- 
drews;   J.     \V.     Archibald;    John    Arcndare/yk ;    A.     Elmer 
Armlger;   Clara   A.    Armstrong;   A.    J.    Atlman;   A.    Au.t; 
,;   W.    F.    Band;  A.    B.    Baker;   William   R. 

.  i.    Barker;  E,  Barnes;  a.  b.  Barney;  D.  C.  Ban-; 

rett;    C     D.    Barrett;    E,    J.    Barrett;    1.    B, 

Bartholomew;    Elsa    Bateman;   s.    May    Bates;   Mrs.   Wm. 

Ing;    P.    W.    Beach;   Mis.    ll.    S.    Bechtolt;    .Mr.    and 

it ;    IL    10.    Beekman ;    F.    M.    Beebi  ;    John    A. 

Beever;  A, no,-   E.    Bell;   B.   Bell;   D  Bell;  S.   Louise  Bell; 

s.    it.    Bell;    N.    D.    Benjamin;    D.    Bennett;    Mrs.    John 

Bennett;  w.   i>.   Bentley;  Dr.  a.  k.   Berry;   i'.  P,   Berry; 

i  C.   Bi  score;    B,    Blckbi  i  It;    W,    E.    Billings;    Ray- 

.    A.    D.    Bishop;    Saia    ,\i.    Black;    Char- 

I      B         "an;   L.   x.    Blackwelder;   D.   C.   Blair;   Mr. 

m.   B.    Blakoly;   Helen   Blanchard;   Mis.   William 

i.    Bodei  itein;    Sayle    Bodett;    Emma    Bogert;    Chas.    i». 

Mrs.    a.    Bone;    Kelson    P.    Bonney;   Mrs.    Wm. 

Booth;   ll.    W.    Borch;   E.   XV.   Borcherding;  Mis. 

i      Bosl  Ick ;   Mrs.    I  lot  a    Bo  wot  th;    fan  le    Bowen  ; 

Wm.    I      r.      ■    .    A.    j.    Boyd;    Dr.    w.    s.    Boyd;   Anna 

Mi  .   B.   Bradford ;  E.  L.   Bradlej  ;  Esther 

1      B  I;   Mi       Mi-.    .1.    I:- i    teln;    Ma  loi     u.    a. 

ore;  J.    I>.    Brannon;  H.   W.   Brayton;  M.n.    Breech; 
W.   n  Dr.    s.   c.    Bridgham;  Wm.   w.    Brim;    M. 

I'-   nil  hoff;   Mi.    and   Mis.   C.    I..    Brlnkel 

W.    A.    Bri        -        i     Henrj    Bt  Itl  mi .    Mrs.    B,    B. 

Brown  :  Chas.   L.   Brown  ;  Chat  li     W. 

i:         .  Marguerite  F.  Broun.  Mi      i      le  i. 

a.    m.    Bi  m     L.    Branson;    Helen    w. 

.   a.   W.    i  .  <;     B.    Bui  in  i.   Fred   W.    Luck; 

J.    B.    Bucl       /.   <>     Bumgarner;   w.   J.    Burgi     .   W.    W. 

Burl  -  .    .i.    B.    Bumham;    Mrs.    n.    L. 

Bl     -     ■  II  ;    J.     W.     I'.uli    . 

I urn;   J.    K.    Bi  j  ,H  .    Leonard    Beyer; 

i       Barrett;    Mrs.    '       M. 
' '        B.    M.    Bolton  ;    Mi  id    Dora    J.    Moot  ma ; 
Char  i ;    A.     K.     Bcryer;    Mrs.     Bi  ll  "     Bl 

...\  :    l;     a.    Budlngton ;    Mi      C.    L.    But- 

I;  Edwin  W,   Cady;  E     P.  Caird;  Mrs.   I 

ban;   Calso  Co.;  Mrs.   Margaret  H.    C'ainii;   it.    '.   Camp; 

a    Camp;    ll.    P.    Cane;   Mr.    and    Mrs.    B.    B. 

Cannon;  Mrs.  liattlo    E.  Capcn;  C.  S.  Capors;  L.  E.  Car- 


Black 

Morocco 

rf-  no  Smooth 

M  Black  Sheep 

$1.60 

For  His  Christmas 

HE  exclusive  design  of  this  Amity 
•*■  Visible  Bill  Holder,  which  adds  so 
much  to  its  utility,  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  care  taken  in  the  making 
of  every  Amity  product.  Notice  how 
simple  it  is  to  extract  the  bill  wanted — 
for  one  end  of  every  bill  can  be  ex- 
posed, showing  the  denomination. 

Most  good  retailers  handle  the  Amity  lino 
of  gentlemen's  purses  and  billholdcrs.  If 
yours  is  not  yet  stocked,  order  direct. 

AMITY  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  CO. 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


STAMPE 


\ 


°f\  M ITY 


ITS 
LEATHER 


(?) 


Supcrseam 
Stitcfi/ng 


i fiat  cannot 
tfavef. 


(J) 


This  is  the  Stitching  thai 
gives  service  to  wearers  of 

Hays  Xuperseam  Gloves 

— ^W 


Girls!   Girls!! 

Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Cntlcnra 
Laboratories, Dept.  7,  Maiden, Maae.  Sold  everywhere. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
J  trained  men  win  hifrh  pontlions 
'  nnd  In,-  i.u.-.'.-ir  i  in  business  and 
f  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  over  before.  Ho 
independent— be  a  leadeV.    .Law  - 

$3,606' to'*  10,000  Annaally 

i  firuido  you  step  by  Htep.  Vou  can  train  at  bomo 
durintr  Bpare  time.  Wc  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disss!  isftcd.  Dcktco  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Get  our  valuable  120  pa#o 
"hem -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-LB,  Chicago 


raw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Lvidencu"  books  free.    Send  for  the 


^emwdoufo 


Handy  Box 

Where's  the  glue?  Tags? 
Cord?  Don't  rummage 
— the  little  useful  things 
all  wait  for  you  under 
■)  one  cover  in  Dennison's 
Handy  Box.  Several 
sizes.  Fine  for  gifts.  At 
10,000  dealers. 

Write  Dennlsrm.  Dent.  M,  Framlngham.  Mass., 

for  "Handy   Hrtok." 

Send  2  cents  for  Christmas  Uooh. 


®  What  Next  ? 
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man;  Sarab  *P,  flasjonUr-  F.  C.Carr;  C.  Carswell;  W.  B. 
Case:  The  Century  Clue  of  Rockford;  Thomas  Chalmers; 
Mv  and  Mrs.  Chamberlab) :  J.  S.  Chambers ;  Mrs.  A.  McC. 
Cliapn.an ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Chapman ;  May  D.  Chapman ;  Mr. 
iaurt  Mrs.  Thos.  B.  Chase;  Constance  Cheadle;  E.  G. 
Chevbonnier;  W.  G.  Christian,  M.D. ;  P.  j.  Clapp;  Mrs. 
John  Clark;  Marian  H.  Clark;  Mrs.  Rosvvell  B.  Clark, 
St.,  Elizabeth  C.  L.  Clarke;  Victor  H.  Clarke;  W.  A. 
Clail-e;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Cleaveland;  Henry  Cleveland;  Ethel 
Clifton-  Mrs.  Clover;  J.  H.  N.  Cobb;  J.  H.  Cole;  A.  B. 
Collom;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Colyu.  Jr. ;  W.  L.  Compere;  J.  B.  Comp- 
tcve;  Nellie  B.  Conant;  J.  W.  Conner;  Thos.  N.  Conway; 
Mi  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Cook;  S.  A.  Cook;  Dr.  T.  San- 
ford  Cooke;  Olive  A.  Cooley;  A.  E.  Copeland;  Elizabeth 
Comelison;  Ida  V.  Corriston;  A.  L.  Coulter;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Covert;  B.  O.  Cowperwait;  Elizabeth  Cox;  G.  M.  Coyken- 
dail;  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Cragg;  Cragsmoor  Inn;  Grace  Craig; 
H.  A.  Cramer;  Lee  Belle  Cravens;  M.  G.  Crawford;  R.  A. 
Crawford;  D.  L.  Crockett;  Mary  R.  Crosby;  R.  P.  Cros- 
man;  Rollin  W  Crowell;  Cumming  and  "llarper;  VV.  F. 
Cummings;  Rec.  S.  Currie;  G.  Curtis;  W.  \V.  Car- 
michael;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Clark;  Gordon  G.  Clark;  C.  Clemet- 
eon;  John  G.  Cogswell;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Crider;  J.  R.  Curtis; 
Frank  M.  Calkins;  Owen  Calkins;  S.  B.  Cammell;  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Campbell;  C.  A.  Carlson;  Sherman  Cormitt;  Jessie  V; 
Carnahan;  L.  W.  F.  Carstein;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cash;  Emily  F. 
Chaderick;  Arthur  Chamberlain;  The  Charlotte  Laundry; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Christie;  Benj.  F.  Clark;  F.  K.  Collins;  Miss 
Marion  A.  Crary;  Ben  VV.  Croner;  A.  J.  Crothers;  Dr. 
F.  L.  Curry;  R.  VV.  Curtis;  W.  R.  Cuthbert;  O.  S.  Clark; 
Dan.  A.  Carpenter;  L.  M.  Carpenter;  A.  A.  Carpenter;  II. 
M.  Carson;  Justin  J.  Cassidy;  G.  Catherman;  Gerakline 
VV.  Carmalt;  Anna  Campbell;  A.  D.  Catlin;  Jean  Cameron; 
Chas.  A.  Carleton;  Ellen  Carey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  VV. 
Cartwright;  G.  A.  Callahan;  Mrs.  John  R.  Cotton;  Edward 

C.  Cuddy;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Combes;  Florence  G.  Contering;  A. 
A.   Cook;  M.  L.  Cone;  M.  B.   Conatser;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  A. 

-C.  Crockett;  Philip  VV.  L.  Cox;  VV.  L.  Coy;  S.  H.  Chiles; 
Geo.  H.  Cook;  VV.  VV.  Conner;  Mrs.  L.  VV.  Coleman;  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Cassel;  Maj.  VV.  T.  Conway;  Flora  McCampbell; 
James  S.  Cooper;  J.  VV.  Cole;  R.  J.  Canfleld;  Mrs.  VV.  D. 
Cameron;  Caleb  Cowing;  F.  A.  Coffeen;  Paul  H.  Curtis; 
Edna  Craig;  Elizabeth  M.  Clapham;  F.  S.  Campbell, 
M.D. ;  Nancy  R.  Cimmino;  Marguerite  S.  Carter;  C.  VV. 
Campbell;  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Darby;  Carl  Clemens  Danehy; 

A.  Daniels;  B.  V.  Darfleld;  VV.  H.  Darrow;  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Dasher;  Henry  C.  Dauernheim;  M.  C.  Davenport;  G.  H. 
Davey;  A.  L,  Davis;  Fred  Davis;  J.  W.  Davis;  Wm.  M. 
Davis,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Dawes;  H.  H.  Dawson;  Wilbur 
F.  Decker;  Mrs.  Bertrand  V.  Degen;  Dr.  C.  A.  Delong; 
Miss   M.    Demarest;   H.    R.    Derickson;   C.    J.    Derrick;    C. 

B.  Derryberry;  E.  C.  Dewitt;  Albert  E.  Dickie;  Dickson 
Ives  Co. ;  Grace  Diercks ;  Florence  and  Annie  Dillard ;  H. 
L.  Dobson;  T.  Dilwarlh;  Wm.  Dock;  A.  L.  Dodge; 
Adeline  M.  Doebler;  J.  H.  Docbler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Doggett;  M.   Dogherty;  L.  L.   Dunuell;  J.  D.  Donnelly;  VV. 

B.  Donnelly;  Thos.  P.  Dolling;  J.  B.  Doran;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Dorchester;  P.  P.  Dorr;  Wm.  E.  Drake;  J.  F.  Dreschev; 
H.  G.  Drew;  Robert  Drummond;  Katherine  S.  B.  Dunn; 
Amanda  E.  Dunne;  Harold  Durney;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  *R. 
Dwight;   Robert  M.   Dadd;  Embrys  Davis;   P.   A.   Dismoor, 

D.  A.  Drake;  Dr.  Walter  P.  Dresser;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Dutton; 
"E.    P.    D.";    I.    M.    Dailey;    T.    L.     Davies;    Mrs.    J. 

C.  Davidson;  B.  W.  Davis;  Julius  B.  Davenport;  Albert 
Dchneider;  Gladys  W.  Delkescamp;  Delevan  Branch  A.  B. 
Co.;  J.  P.  Dieterich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Dix;  G.  II. 
De  Golyes;  Kate  W.  Dobbins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  L. 
Dowd;  Clarice  D.  Drcxler;  Mary  Drummond;  Ira  K.  Dut- 
weiler;  Susan  E.  Daggett;  Mary  C.  Dance;  Minnie  J. 
Daniels;  H,  M.  Davis;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Davis;  J.  W.  Deardorff; 
H.  E.  Degraff;  Gray  Dewey;  Mrs.  Annie  Dewey;  A.  VV. 
Dixon;  Dieges  &  Clust;  Dr.  Albin  H.  Doe;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Douglas;  John  N.  Duncan;  Howard  N.  Davis;  G.  W. 
Deemer;  Mrs.  May  K.  Dwight;  Nettie  M.  Dally;  W.  R. 
Dalton;  Mrs.  Franklin  DeMerritt;  Henry  P.  Demarest; 
Mrs.  George  Denegre;  Lena  L.  Easten;  Wm.  Eckhardt;  G. 
A.  Eddy;  J.  E.  Edginton;  T.  E.  Ehrenberg;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Elliott;  P.  C.  Elstree;  Earl  Elyah;  Richard  Emerson; 
Ernest  N.  Emmons;  F.  A.  English;  Jared  C.  Estelow; 
Carroll  L.  Evans;  A.  J.  Everest;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fairchild; 
Harry  Edward  Fauser;  H.  M.  Ferguson,  M.D.;  Fergus 
County  Land  Classification;  Walter  S.  Fitch;  R.  S.  Finch; 
A.  Max.  Fisher;  E.  H.  Fletcher;  George  C.  Foote;  M.  F. 
Fort;  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Foster;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Frank;  Mrs. 
Wm.  M.  R,  French,  E.  S.  Frich;  "A  Friend";  Mrs.  M. 
A.    Fulton ;   Walter   K.    France ;   0.    A.   Fullerton ;   Mrs.    I. 

A.  Ferguson;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Findley;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Finch; 
Major  H.  A.  Finch;  VV.  W.  Fyvie;  "A  Friend";  W.  H. 
Flancer;  E.  T.  C.  Fish;  D.  R.  Fulford;  Josephine  W. 
Garber;  Geo.  F.  Garden;  William  Gay;  Florence  Atkins 
Gavin;  George  A.  Garard;  Lillian  R.  Garside;  E.  K. 
Gaylord;  Mrs.  Edgar  George;  Dr.  VV.  D.  Gieseller;  F.  S. 
Gillespie;  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gian-Franceschi;  Corrine  J. 
Gladding;  Naomi  Glick;  Warner  A.  Glotfelty;  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Gott;  Ella  T.  Gould;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Goodwin;  Mrs. 
Max.  Goldman,;  Hayes  Greene;  Elizabeth  Griffin;  Hamil- 
ton Perkins  Greenough;  Charles  relham  Greenough,  3rd; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Grubb;  O.  L.  Gridley;  H.  L.  Gray;  Louis 
Grossman;  Thomas  Graden;  B.  F..Griffen;  D.  0.  Grant; 
W.  B.  Eton;  Paul  M.  East;  W.  E.  Eldridge;  E.  VV. 
Erickson;  Amy  J.  Esty;  John  T.  Evans;  Helen  A.  Free- 
man;  Charlotte  A.   Foster;  John  L.   Feerst;  Ed.   S.   Ferry; 

B.  B.  Fishbume;  F.  S.  Goodridge;  C.  II.  Guilbert;  Miss 
K.  Gordon;  Billy  and  Jane  Gwin;  David  Green;  A.  L. 
Gibson;  Herbert  P.  Gerald;  Mary  E.  Graves;  F.  A.  Galli- 
ciez;  Joel  A.  Goldthwait;  C.  S.  Eagles;  A.  L.  Eamons; 
F.  S.  Eanes;  Mrs.  P.  R.  Easterday;  Geo.  VV.  Eastman; 
W.  C.  Eaton;  G.  Eberhardt;  A.  Edgar;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Enrich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  11.  ICislcr,  Jr.;  F.  R.  Ellis; 
Mrs.  J.  Ellis;  Mrs.  O.  Elliott;  J.  E.  Elliott;  C.  J.  Elmore; 
Emery  Waterhouse  &  Paquin;  Mrs.  M.  VV.  Ensign;  J.  W. 
Entwistle;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Evans;  nannah  Evans;  VV.  A. 
Evans;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Eastbrook ;  Helen  Faye  Fair;  Fargo 
Loan  Agency;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Farnam;  Allan  Farquhar;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Fearn;  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Ferguson;  Lillian  M.  Fernald; 
Wm.  J.  Ferris;  E.  H.  Fette;  Ceo.  E.  Fetters;  Anna  ]{. 
Fisher;  I.   Mack  Fisher;  VV.    H.   Fisher;  Mrs.   T.   P.   Fi.sk; 

D.  M.  Fitz;  M.  Fitzsimons;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Flausburg;  Z.  P. 
Fletcher;  Mrs.  F.  VV.  Fogg;  Ebba  Fornberg;  Seymour  Fos- 
ter; A.  F.  Fowler;  Frank  Fitzhugh;  Cynthia  Frank,  II.  S. 
Frank;  L.  M.  Franz;  B.  E.  Fredericks ;  A.  Freeman ;  Alicia 
Freeman;  W.  J.  French;  Miss  n.  Frost;  Anna  Fry;  Dr. 
Maud  J.  Fryo;  Funk  Bros.;  T.  F.  Fynon;  E.  Galbreta; 
Alma  J.  Gantz;  Lucy  A.  Gardiner;  Evelyn  O.  Gardner;  J. 
Floyd  Garlow;  E.  R.  Gartner;  Mrs.  H.  r.  Gates;  VV.  B. 
Gates;  C.  B.  Geare;  C.  G.  Geddes;  S.  C.  Giffen;  J.  B. 
Gilbert;  B.  ]!.  Gilchrist;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gill;  I).  A.  Gillcspio; 
L.  C.  Gilliam;  Gertrudo  Gingrich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Glca- 
Bon;  VV.  F.  Uleason;  H.  A.  Goerger;  Grace  Gohring;  A.  M. 


lie  Cheney 

All     MUSIC     FINDS     FULL    AND     TRUE     EXPRESSION      IN      ITS     MELLOW    TONES 


PIPE  ORGAN  ^Principle  in  %he  (Slleney 

To  the  exclusive  Cheney  orchestral  chambers — per- 
forming  the  same  function  as  the  air  chambers  in  the 
pipe  organ— The  Cheney  owes  much  of  its  remarkable 
power  to  reproduce  all  voices  and  instruments  faith" 
fully.  Thus  the  vast  range  of  tone  qualities  and  resonant 
volume  of  the  pipe  organ  have  contributed  to  the  per' 
fecit  quality  of  Cheney  music. 

rBI      CHHNET     TALKINO      MACHINE      COMPANT       ♦        CHICAGO        •        NEW      lull 

DEALERS     EVERYWHER1 


The  Cheney 
Orchestral  Chambers 

As  the  result  of  oar  long  contlnned  efforts  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  Cheney  Phonograph*,  and 
our  rapid  development  of  plana  for  their  future  manufacture  and  marketing,  we  now  feel  in  position  to 
assure  the  trade  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  Cbeney  Instruments  at  all  Ufflee. 
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Stop  That  Bang 

TMIK  din  and  damage  due  to 
broken  cross-chains  thumping 
at  the  fender  isinstantlj  stopped 
byjoining  broken  cross-chains  with 
,<rt  Chain-Repair  Couplers. 

Vou  don't  hatn  to  put  on  a  new 
— -cli.iin  or  j>:iy  a  mechanic  to 
do  the  job  for  you. 
A.  set(36  couplers)  will  makeanew 
pair  of  chains  I  - 1  ~~  t  twice  as  long. 
Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  tire. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  rrmit  to  hs  direct,  and  w» 
u-ill  fiend  post-paid. 

To  the  Trade: — The  Clamert  Chain-I: 

tr  i*  a  big  lain ter  money  maker — write 
for  die-count*. 


The  Clamert 
Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Factory, 

Lotrobe,  Pa. 


yorr 

o&V 

adoi 


CLAMERT 

Chain  Repair  Couplers 

C^iaAc  Obtains  'HcttcrThan  ^A/oxk> 


Printing:  Cheap 

i     c.triU.rir.  ui.ir>.  l.u,,-is. book, paper.  l'n-— fli. 

V    £~  *J  Parlor  $.">  1<  >»«  i.r-f"  $1'j".  S.iw  money.   Print 

tv.vj)»;   1&  f"r  others,  big  profit.   All  easy,  rules  sent. 

>^       <fjm  Write  factors  f    r  press  catalog, TYPE.cards, 

llrmf;^  etc.    THEPRESSCO.,    D-23.  Morlden.  Conn. 


FOR   HIS  CHRISTMAS 

Give   Him  a 

Ada,!  month- 

I         ,a.     „n    bond    paper,  and 

|.-:,Th.  r     row,      I    .,  I  .1  i  r,  u     two 

[      pad  rach  month.  Note  ••nuaire- 
ta  ahead.       T,nr  ofl 
and    f'irifttinif  i*  impos- 

BUY     FROM     YOUR 
STATIONER 

—If  unable,   we  will  aend  on 
■  of  prire. 


:  irl) 


H   \  llll  R       11.50 

fRA.     .30 


IVHimTlONU  WkrT  (OMPW.  ISO  (.rifton  Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 


••We  Have  Three 
in   Our  Home" 

"My  mama  says  she  couldn't  keep 
house  without  them." 

The 

Quality 

Plug 


I 


Gives  double  service 
from  every  single 
electric  socket. 


Every  wired  home 
need*  three  or 


3/^359 

OR  11 2%   EACH 


At  your 
Dealer'* 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
(hinio     New  York     San  Franeiato 

aawawawawaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 


Goff:  J.  0.  Ooodner:  E.  F.  Goodrick;  A.  G.  Goodwill: 
Chas.  Cord. 'ii :  H.  Gordon;  \v.  B.  Gosman;  Junes  B. 
Grady;  w.  I..  Graves;  A.  C.  Gray;  Mrs.  David  Cray;  Jas. 
Gray;  11  L.  Green;  Lottie  ami  Jim  Green;  C.  .1.  Green- 
Deld;  Mrs.  s.  C.  Qrier;  Arthur  B.  Griffith;  11.  Griulih; 
Mi-  l..  A.  Grimm;  Chan.  L.  Grindstaff;  Geo.  Gronemann; 
K.  Gunnison;  F.  P.  Eader;  Erik  K.  Ellasoa;  B. 
A.  L.  Kwing;  J.  A.  Farber:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fcam: 
T.  J.  Files;  Anna  11.  Fisher;  1'.  11.  Forbes;  A.  P.  Fraser; 
M.  i:.  Gillette;  Frank  Le  G.  Gilliss;  Walter  Gilliss;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Gottsteln;  ha  C.  Gates;  Elizabeth  n.  Edmonds;  J. 
I  j;  B.   X.   Ellis;  Alfred  J.   Engle;   Mark  Ewald; 

i  .    c.     PairchUd;    Mrs.    Gilbert    K.    Fales;   Mr.    and   Mrs. 
I  >'.     rami;    Mrs.    Dwight     H.    Fee ;    Aubrey    Follows; 

1.    K.   Ferguson;   \V.   E.   Ferguson   &   Co.;     "Anonymous." 
New    York;    F.    W.    Forbes;   Lily    F.    Foster;    Katberine    IT. 

Alfred  W.  Francis;  Dr.  Donald  B.  Frederick;  F.  11. 
Freeman;    A.    II.     Fuller;     Fred.     W.     Gaston;    Mary    D. 
Gibbs;    Martha    Gillies;    Mrs.    E.    E.    C.    Glasier;   W.    T. 
,ns;  Mr.  F.  G.  Goodell;  S.  Goodsteln;  Shototo  Goto; 
]..    Careenla   Gray;  Amy  L.   Greene;  The  Gregson;   C.   L. 
Cribble;  J.   S.  Grisslnger;  O.  G.  Guerlae;  Benj.   M.   Gunn 
&   Co.;  Emanuel  Hackcl;  Goo.   Hackett;  Oliver  M.   Hlair; 
Mrs.    l.uella   K.    Hall;   Francis   Hatpin;   Euuna  llandloser; 
Amy   L.    Hamilton;    Edith  Hamilton;   Geo.    L.    Hamilton; 
Ida   M.    Hamilton;  James  B,   Hamilton;   Maud  E.    Hamil- 
ton;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hamilton;  H.  S.  Hamley;  Mrs,  M.  Hanna; 
\V.    ]t.    Hanson;  J.    H.   Hardwiek;   Louise   At.   Harlam;  W. 
T.  Harper;  C.  W.  Harrington;  M.  G.  S.  Harris:  Ward  E. 
Harris;    Edwin    I.    Harrison;   Tho  Harrison   Printing   Co.; 
U.   B.  Harsha;  C.   N.    Hart;  Laurihel  Hart;   S.   L.   Hart; 
A.    Hartung;    W.    H.    Hasty;    Dr.    P.    L.    Hatch;    F.    W. 
Hauscath;  C  H.  Havcrfleld;  John  H.  Hawley;  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Hayden;  J.  M.  Hay  dock;  B.  W.  Hayes;  T.  W.  Hayes;  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hazlewood  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lewis;  C.  L.  Hecox;  A. 
Heller;     Chas.    J.     Heller;    Pearl    Warren    Heller;    Helen 
Helms;  Mrs.   D.   M.    Hendrickson;   Mrs.   S.    L.   Hend rick- 
son;  G.   G.   Henry;   Mrs.   Bertha  Hlfflou;  G.  W.   Higgins; 
M.   M.   Higgins;  Harold  Hubert;  O.   P.   Hilburn  May  W. 
Hilton;  Carl  Hlnton;  William  Hipp,  M.D. ;  Philip  Hiss;  F. 
K.    lloagland;   H.    E.   Hoagland;  J.   Hobock;   Mrs.   L.   H. 
Hodge;    Mary   A.    Hogarth;   Maxwell    Hogg;   Otto   Hogon- 
Bon;    Margaret    Holden;    M.    Hallaway;    L.    Eva    Hooper; 
Elizabeth  Hopkins;  J.   C.  Hopkins;  Maud  nopkins;  Philip 
Hornbeln;   Mrs.    A.   C.   Horton;  Mrs.   J.   D.    Horton;  Dora 
Hospers;   Mrs.    F.    R.   Houghan;   L.    L.    Houseknecht;    R. 
11;  R.  G.  Howell;  M.  Louise  Howland;  Mrs.  Mildred 
Hubbard;   M.    R.    Hubbs;  F.   M.    Huff;    Thomas   Hughes; 
Sam    Hunter;    Agnes    Huston;    F.    K.    Hyatt;    Washington 
Hyde;  Eleanor  nague;  Lettle  Hamnett;  Marion  F.   Ham- 
Bett ;   Mrs.    V.   C.   Hamister;  A.    E.    Hauter;   S.   H.   Hen- 
darshot;  J.   A.  Hill;  Oscar  J.  Holke:  Kate  Hucy;  N.    W. 
Hacker;  John  P.  Haese;  Philip  C.   Haibach;  R.  L.   Hail; 
Russell    J.    Hall;   Hall    &    Hare;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    O.    M. 
Hanks;  Leonard  A.   Hardie;  E.   F.   Hardin;  L.   Harris;  M. 
,s.   Harris;  Mrs.  Ed.  Harrington;  Mrs.   T.  D.   Hawley;  C 
M.    Hennesy;    R.    Herman;    Frank    Heron;    Hewes    Wilson 
Phillips;   Jno.    J.    Hill;   Mrs.    R.    E.    Ilinman;    Charles    D. 
Hougland;  William  Hodges;  Aaron  Hoffman;  Mrs.   J.   A. 
Hoffman;    John    Holl;    "In    Memory   of    Sunshine";    The 
Holmboe  Co.;  Margaret  W.  Holme;  Harold  Hoover;  H.   M. 
Hosick;  Mrs.  J.   H.  Hoskins;  Mrs.   Emma  L.   Howe;  Isaac 
P.    Hubbard;    "H.    B.   H.";    Ira    S.    narding;   Hattie   M. 
Hannah;   Van  D.   Harvey;  Monroo  Harman;  A.    B.    Har- 
grave;    F.    W.    Hassebaum;   J.    O.    Hail;    G.    Harvey;   Ger- 
trude Harvey;  J.   A.    Harrison;   M.    M.   Haviland;   M.    S. 
Haase;  W.  M.  Hardy;  B.  J.  Hanrahan;  Dr.  J.  N.   Hall; 
Win   I*.   Halstead;  Marjorie  Haspen ;  Noah  Hayes;   I)r.   W. 
X.     Hartman;    Margaret    Weiters     Hawsen;    Frederick    T. 
Hey;  H.  C.  Hendricks;  Jas.  V.  Henry;  L.  C.  Hebbs;  Allco 
B.   Hess;  Mrs.   Hattio  F.   Hill;  C.    C.    Higgins;  I,.   E.   Hill; 
Sydney    Uillyard;    P.    O.    Holland;    Sidney    Homer;    J.    II. 
Holcomb;    W.    M.    Holden;   A.   A.    Holden;    Elizabeth   W. 
Houston;   Charles  N.   Hood;  A.    Francis   Hoff;   Mrs.   W.   C. 
Holmes;  Mary  Horrie;  Mrs.  W.  G.   Hughes;  Annie  Hutton- 
bacher;     G.     L.     Humphreys;     C.     W.      Hutehinson;     Ed. 
Hutching;  F.  Iriving  Hull;  S.  S.  Hubbard;  A.  F.   Hughes; 
A.    11.    Hall,    D.D.S.;   M.    S.    Hay;   Nettie  L.    Howe;   John 
M.    Horton;   F.    W.    Hood;  Marguerite  E.   Hooker;   K.   R. 
Hunt:    Mrs.     T.    J.    Holderness;    Harold    E.     Houseman; 
Philip    A.    Hall;    E.    Henderson;    Samuel    Ibbitson;    Noa 
111,11;  \V.   Russel  Irvln;   "M.  H.   J.";  Harriet  D.  Jackson; 
"K.    C.   C";   "In  Memory  of  Alice  G.   C.   Jenckes";  Clare 
Jervey;    T.    J.    Jefferson;    Alfred    Jessop;    Sarah    1''.    Jones; 
J.    B.    Junes;    C.    K.    Jordan;    J.    E.    Jones;    Blblo    Study 
of   Community  Sunday   School;  B.   Junker;  G.   Julz.I; 
B  ";  Theo,  Kaotziti;  w.  U.  Kay;  Ed.   Kevehner;  W. 
c.    Kellog;    Helen    Kellog;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    L.    J.    Keyes; 
Emma    L.    Kemp;    H.    Kerlee;    Mr.     and    Mrs.    Frederick 
Kendall;   Mrs   Alice   M.    Kearn ;    Kenelni    and   Billy   Wins- 
low;  W.   R.    Kendriek;  A.   R.   Kimball;  Mrs.   I.   A.   Koble- 
gard,    of   Methodist    Bplscopal   Hospital;   Kough,    Brightlilll 
o:   Kline;  H.    I).    Krunncl;   Ole  Kure;  J.  T.   Kuhns;  Fran- 
uhn ■■ ;   II.   Newman  Lawrence;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Langsford; 
Fred    c.    Lang;    Virginia    Clll    Lain;   J.    H.    Lcibold;    Anna 
F.  Lederer;  Nellie  Cameron  Lee;  Dr.  Llndley  H.  Leggett; 
W.     H.     Law;    Alice    Lee;    Mr.    Lindsay;    Lillie    Lobaugh; 
John    C.     Lowen    for    Class    28    of    First    M.    E.    Sunday 
School;     Harriet    A.     Lounsbury,    of    State    School;    E.    J. 
Mi         t:.     J.     Loop;    J.     C.     Ludes,     D.D.S. ;     Mrs. 
h;  Mrs,   H.  C.  Lureke;  Mrs.  T,  it.   Lym 
.  a.   T.   Johnson;  Irene  M.  Keck;  O.   H. 
Kellogg;    C.    P.    Elrby;    Miss    Kathleen    B.    Luck;    Fred 
Cyrus   I.,  hi. ii  cher;   Gene   Luneeky;   Miss  A.  J.    Lamphler; 
i.    it.   Lehman;  B,   w.   Love,  U.D.;  E.  w.  Irwin;  Louisa 
i.    t.r    .   a.    Jacobson;   Mabel    P..   Jaeger;    Blanch   Jago- 
tt.irn  Jageman;  G.  T.  Jancovtus;  W.  T.  Jancovlous; 
Dr.  V        ml       i     '         B    I    Jarrls  *c  Co.;   Mrs.  Mary 
■      i  ■    i:  .       i     B.  Jennings;  B.  E,  Johnson;  J. 
i        ii     joht     " .    CI  «,    Johnson;   Anna    n. 
Jones;  Cha      H    Joni    .  Uj      Edward   P.  Jones;  Frances  A. 
i  Ian;  J.    it.    Jones;   Catherine   Bitchle  Jones; 

i      i       roi      .ii     W,   Ji  rdan ;   Emmetl    E, 
-  Juii;   Mrs.    P.   0.  Judson;   H.   J.   Justin 
i    r   ii,    Bjthn;   II.   It.   Kan,-;  "Has   185;  Mrs.   It. 
w.  Keepers;  Wm.  .1    Cehne;  Dr.  .1.   K.  w!  Kehrer;  K.  E. 
e    i.,  ilV  ,,;  .i.   m.  Keys;  Geo,  J.  Ellke;  H.  M. 

Kiln  Kimball;  Louise    P.    Kini;:   MlSS   OrS   King; 

H.   \'.     i  tin    T,   w.    BZirkbam;  Emma  Knapp;  Ada 

M.  Enerr;   t'    f.  Enotts;  F.  I..  Eolb;  Joseph  Eor;  Waiter 

F..  Krebs;  Ella  A.    Krei       d;  J.   M.   Laflin;  MLss  Annie  E. 

r;    \V.    A.    Landers;  Mrs.    F.    A.    Lane;  John    Larigen- 

and    Mrs.    H.    S.    Lanier;    F.    Lankilma;    II.    Ii. 

Lart ,  <-'.    8-    Larzelere;    Miss    K.    M. 

In;    Martha    E.    Law;   Harry    Le   Ferre;   L.    Lcggitt; 

■.      Lemoree;    T.    L.    Leverctt;    Fanny    M.    Leve.rsce; 

1.     j.,  •  i       Mr       Mary   C.   I^wLs;   M.    E.    I^wls;   Mrs.    Kdw. 

I,    Limberly;  Knn*t  T.   Lbidemann;  R.  T.   8.  Lindler;  R. 

F    LiaUin;  C.   W.    LitUe;  W.   A.   LltUe;  Mrs.   Charles  F. 


Loker;  R.  A.  Long;  H.  B.  Loring;  J.  G.  Lorton;  A.  O. 
Lovejoy;  A.  A.  Low;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Low;  Henry  Polk 
Lowenstein;  Lena  Lowory;  W.  A.  Lowry;  John  K.  Low- 
vance;  Josephine  Lucas;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Lumb;  H.  R.  Lyle; 
"Anonymous."  Lynn,  Mass.;  Charles  W.  Lyon;  S.  Kirk* 
Patrick;  Inga  Jaters;  L.  B.  Jordan;  Isabell  It.  Kays; 
S.  L.  Knisell;  C.  Wm.  Leech;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lindenbcrgor; 
Carrie  B.  Lombard;  Amelia  F.  G.  Jaroeb;  C.  M.  E. 
Jaeckel;  l".  W.  Jaite;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Jervis;  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Jones:  Edward  Jones;  Mrs.  Woodruff  Jones;  Mrs.  11.  A. 
Kaeppler;  W.  M.  Keeley;  11.  P.  Keller;  Kellogg  Bros.; 
A.  M.  Kerry  on;  Mary  Harris  Ker;  Walter  Ketching;  Edna 
L.  Keyes;  George  B.  KinUead;  W.  J.  Kinzie;  George  Ii. 
Knight:  A.  G.  Knost;  O.  W.  Kremer;  C.  H.  Krieger; 
"M.  L.";  Miss  Nettie  Lake;  Mrs.  M.  0.  Lamar;  George 
Lambert;  W.  O.  Lankford,  Jr.;  Carl  G.  Lanning;  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Lannon,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Lay;  Harry  J. 
Levi;  M.  S.  Lindholm;  W.  C.  Lindsay;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Living- 
ston; Mrs.  J.  G.  Livingston;  "Anonymous,"  California; 
Lillian  T.  Love;  H.  W,  I^ovejoy;  Albert  Lundell;  David  G. 
Lyon;  Franklin  McCray;  MeCord  Blblo  Class  Northeast 
Presbyterian  Church,  Northeast,  Pa.;  Miss  G.  McClintock; 
W.  II.  MeCadam;  Mrs.  Crosby  McDougall;  Mrs.  Margaret 
McKay   and   Helen    E.    McKay;  Mrs.    Thos.    MeKean;  Mrs. 

C,  B.  McKnlght;  N.  H.  Magruder;  James  Mair:  Irene  C. 
Macrae:  Josephino  Marshall;  M.  Maynard;  F.  R.  Mason; 
Josephine  M.  Mann;  Loura  T.  Manlz;  J.  R.  Mayne;  Q. 
E.  Meek;  J.  P.  Meaders;  Anna  E.  MeU;  E.  J.  Merton;  W. 
E.  Meek;  May  E.  Miller;  Clarence  J.  Miller;  A.  Mikkol- 
sen;  Edna  Ruth  Miller;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Mitchell;  Fred 
K.  Miller;  L.  R.  Mooney;  H.  R.  Moehan;  W.  W.  Muffey; 
Chas.  A.  Murray;  Thomas  P.  Mulligan;  W.  H.  Mulhol- 
land;  P.  Martin;  "In  Memory  of  one  who  has  passed  on 
to  tho  Higher  Life";  G.  K.  Morrison;  Allon  D.  Miller; 
Margaret  E.  Mann;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Martin;  J.  W.  Melvln, 
M.D.;  Mary  Nutschler;  E.  S.  MoyeveU;  C.  W.  Mc- 
Coy; Estelie  Melure;  Mary  P.  Meade;  Wm.  McEnory; 
R.  G.  McNutt;  W.  C.  McAdams;  Clelia  P.  McGowan; 
Graca  A.  McGrath;  Mrs.  Sophie  H.  McBrayer;  F.  P. 
MacConiel;  Emlie  MoMahon;  John  H.  McKay;  J.  D. 
McCloy;  E.  W.  Mclnturff;  J.  J.  McDonough;  Dr.  F. 
Riley  MeCollum;  E.  McGary;  Mrs.  E.  G.  McSwain;  Wal- 
ter  D.    McCaw;   B.    L.    McCue;   Helen    G.    McCormick;   E, 

D.  McCormick;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCollough;  Samuel  Mc- 
Dowell; C  F.  McDonald;  Herman  V.  Magnusson,  M.D. ; 
W.  h.  Malone;  Manchester  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.; 
Gertrude  W.  Maddenhall;  Michael  Mangold;  Horace 
Mann;  C.  A.  Mansfield;  R.  J.  Mapes;  Clarence  Maris; 
Frank  Maris;  Mrs.  John  T.  Marshall;  Lydia  Martin; 
Ruby  T.  Martin;  Stella  Martin;  Martin's  Home  Bakery; 
Goorge  C.  Maxyott;  Jos.  J.  Mason;  B.  D.  leather;  Eliza- 
beth M.  Mathews;  Andrew  L.  Matte;  Mrs.  Thos.  H 
Matthews;  J.  A.  Mawhinney;  A.  P.  Mayer;  John  J. 
Meacham;  W.  C.  Mead;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Meade;  W.  H. 
Meadowcroft;  Ida  Meloile;  Geo.  G.  Melvln;  II.  J.  Mengls; 
Miss  Mederith;  H.  L.  Merritt;  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Meyers; 
Benj.  Mielziner;  Harry  Milder;  Ernest  T.  Miller;  Frank 
T.  Miller;  "Anonymous,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  N.  E.  Mil- 
ler, Lt.,  U.  S.  N.;  The  Miller-Sode  Plumbing  Co.;  E. 
L.  Milne;  Ange  V.  Milner;  W.  R.  Minish;  Mrs.  Ada 
Mithoff;  Miss  M.  Montmorency;  C.  A.  Moore;  C.  B. 
Moore;  N.  F.  Moore;  Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Moore;  W.  S.  Mooro; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Morford;  Chas.  H.  Morse;  H.  G.  Morso;  C. 
Moser;  Norman  D.  Moser;  Freda  Moss;  H.  E.  Moss; 
"Anonymous";  R.  C.  Mower;  Miss  Mulligan;  Mrs.  Irene 
Munson;  John  D.  Murphy;  John  F.  Murphy;  Elizabeth 
Paul  Myers;  D,  J.  Mangan;  Jessie  B.  Marsh;  n.  T.  Mc- 
Manus;  Elise  Merrill;  Prlsoilla  Merrill;  Sam  C.  Miller; 
Katharine  P.  Moore;  George  McBride;  Martha  B.  Irving 
and  Mary  C.  McCall;  J.  R.  McCalloch;  E.  S.  MeClaren; 
"Anonymous,"  Nebraska;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Donald; Anne  B.  MeElroy;  M.  E.  McGovern;  J.  A.  Mc» 
Hugh;  Blanche  Mcllvaine;  W.  J.  MeKenney;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
McKnlght;  MLss  A.  J.  Mac.Donald;  Ella  Matsbary;  Harold 
V.  Mann;  W.  M.  March;  W.  Wesley  Martin;  R.  T. 
Mason;  Mrs.  J.  R.  D.  Matheson;  Emma  F.  Matthens; 
Mauch  Chunk  National  Bank;  Mrs.  K.  (J.  Maxwell;  Mrs. 
Sue  Maxwell;  Daphne  H.  Mcbane;  J.  A.  Melville,  Jr.; 
Madame  Metl;  Vincent  Meyer;  F.  Miess;  Mrs.  Annio  Rii 
Militz;  George  R.  Miller;  Missouri  Y.  P.  B.  of  W.  C. 
T.  U. ;  L.  II.  Money;  A.  M.  Morgan;  J.  R.  Morloy;  The 
Morrison  Manufacturing  Co.;  Hugh  P.  Morrow;  J.  Morti- 
mer, Jr.;  Martha  Moser;  J.  J.  Moycr:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Mlldren; 
Geo.  A.  Neal;  E.  E.  Noale;  C.  W.  Nelson;  Adra  M. 
Newell;  Mrs.  B.  Nicoll ;  J.  C.  Niell ;  K.  M.  Nolan;  Mrs. 
Chas.  Nonnenmachcr ;  Ituby  Nonnenmacher;  J.  1).  Nooing; 
J.  A.  Norcross;  Luther  A.  Norland;  V.  B.  Norland;  ciiar- 
lotto  G.  Noyer;  Geo.  F.  Nussel;  A.  F.  Nulling;  Emma  It. 
Nuvett;  A.  P.  Nyden;  M.  Obi;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Olandt;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  Olscn;  W.  C.  Olson;  L.  L.  Osbom,  D.D.S. ; 
L.  Otis;  E.  E.  Owsley;  Ox  Fibre  Brush  Co.;  J.  C. 
Padgett;  Grace  Palmer:  Rev.  Luther  J'arder;  8.  Emma 
Parkes;  O.  A.  Parmley;  G.  B.  Parsons;  S.  G.  Parsons: 
Susan  Tarter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Partrldgo;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  8.  G.  Patcrp ;  Mrs.  Peter  Patterson ;  Jessie  Login 
Payno;  A.  S.  Pearee;  Pearson  &  Murphy;  George  L. 
Pease;  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.;  W.  Peck;  Minnie  E.  Pcirce; 
G.  H.  Pendarvis;  Mrs.  Ed.  Pcndelton;  E.  M.  Pendle- 
ton; Francis  L.  Perry;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peters;  O.  F.  Peter- 
son; Peter  Peterson;  Ethel  s.   Phillips;  M.   Picard;  John 

M.    Pierce;    Mrs.     L.    M.     Pinokney;    Pitt.     Potter    Fixture 

Co.;  N.  J.  Poffenberger;  Michael  Polaski;  Carmeieta  A. 
Pomeroy;  G.  W.  Pomeroy;  A.  C.  Porter;  E.  Row  Pouds; 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Pratt;  J.  A.  Pray;  Chas.  E.  Price;  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Prenszner:  E.  Preston ;  C.  M.  Prince  &  Son;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Proctor;  Louise  Scott  Purlnton;  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis E.  Pyrke;  M.  A.  (Juiglcy;  Mrs.  ('has.  E.  Quintan;  M. 
Nlcholson;  Julia  Nil!;  Chas.  W.  Norquist;  Helen  W. 
Peckbam;  James  Pollock;  J,  C.  Pritchett;  SA  Class  Pub- 
lic School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Ernest  M.  Qulttmeycr;  K.  I* 
Nelson;  Nelson  &  Reed ;  itev.  John  F.  Nichols;  Mrs.  L. 
A.  D.  Nicholson;  Clarence  F,  Oppor;  C.  F.  Opper  and 
A.  M.  Daly;  W.  B.  Panncnter;  "Anonymous."  Virginia; 
Edna  Innls  Parks;  Major  L.  P.  Patten;  Mrs.  Marcia  L. 
Patterson;  Mabel  L.  Patterson;  C.  E.  Patton;  C.  A. 
Peterson;  George  Ptlstcr;  I!.  R.  Phelps;  Anna 
Poppcn;  Mrs.  Georgo  Powell;  Mrs.  Ward  C.  Priest;  Gladys 
Pi  ii,  hard;  Eloiso  Putnam;  Elsie  Nash;  Mrs.  Carlton  T. 
Nelson;  Eleanor  Neurer;  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Ncwhall;  Nanle 
I.  Neuronic;  Garrett  Newklrk;  Mary  E.  Nicholson;  C. 
G.  Nordln;  L.  L.  Norrls;  Harold  W.  Nuenke;  Chris. 
Oaks;  Edna  O'Connor;  Mrs.  Jessie  Oldham;  B.  V.  Par- 
dee; A.  Warner  Parker;  Geo.  IT.  Palmer;  Mrs.  Ada  T. 
Parroti;  IScrtha  M.  Payne;  Arthur  E.  Pearson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Peck;  J.  H.  Peck;  Cclcstla  Lane  Penny. 
S.  I.  Perry;  Mary  A.  Pestana;  the  Misses  Peters;  Ilarn 
H.  Peterson;  Perry  A.  Peterson;  It.  ii.  Peterson;  M.  M 
Pctrlkin;  S.  8.  C.  Phlppen,  M.D. ;  W.  H.  Plolcnn  i< tr; 
F.    P.    Piatt;    Israel    Plummer;    Kate    Polosky:    Isabella 
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Ferguson  Standard  No.  3 
(modified),  120  x  560  feet,  of 
heavy  steel  construction, 
erected  in  49workingdaysfor 
The  Elmira  Foundry  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ferguson  combined  Stan- 
dard No.  3  and  Special  Build- 
ing providing  50,000  sq.  ft.  of 
additional  floor-space  for  The 
National  Automatic  Tool  Co., 
Richmond,  bid. 


You  Don't  Make  Money  on 

Missing  Floor-Space — Get  It! 

You  can't  make  profits  out  of  a  department  or  plant  that  doesn't  exist.  If  your  present 
plant  is  cramped,  you're  losing  money  two  ways — in  handicapped  efficiency  in  departments 
you  now  have,  and  in  profits  indefinitely  postponed  through  the  lack  of  an  additional 
department  or  floor-space.     Get  the  needed  floor-space  the  quickest  way. 

select  Ferguson  types  without  competition  because 
they  know  through  past  performance  the  superi- 
ority of  engineering  and  structural  details. 
A  building  contract  under  the  Fixed-Fee  Limited- 


A  Ferguson  engineer,  backed  by  15,000,000  sq.  ft. 
of  industrial-building  experience,  can  call  at  your 
office  today,  aid  you  in  selecting  the  size  and  type  of 
building  exactly  fitted  to  your  needs,  submit  a  com- 
plete bid  tomorrow  and  start  prefabricated  mate- 
rial immediately  on  its  way  to  your  site.  You  will 
get  into  this  building  in  less  time  than  it  usually 
took  you  to  O.  K.  the  blue-prints  on  previous 
buildings,  and  you'll  get  a  better  building. 

The  leading  industrial  corporations  of  the  nation 


Cost  Method  assures  you  not  only  highest  quality 
of  construction,  but  also  lowest  possible  costs,  be- 
cause the  larger  share  of  all  savings  in  material  and 
labor  is  returned  to  the  owner. 

Our  book  "Better  Buildings  for  Bigger  Business" 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


Write,  ivire  or  phone  any  office  for  a  conference  or  immediate  action  on  Standard  or  Special  Buildings 

THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON  COMPANY 


ENGINEERS  and  BUILDERS 


CLEVELAND— 
E.  D.  Stearns,  Sales  Mgr 
6523  Euclid  Ave. 
'Phone  Rosedale  6854 


NEW  YORK  CITY— 
L.  D.  Stauffer,  Mgr. 
31  West  43rd  St. 
'Phone  Murray  Hill  3073 


CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI— 

I..  Harrow,  Mgr. 

318  First  Nat'l  B'k  Bldg. 

'Phone  Main  2739 


HAROLD  K.  FERGUSON,  Pres. 


ATLANTA— 
R.  W.  Alger,  Mgr. 
815  Austell  Bldg. 
'Phone  Ivy  3813 


BR  ANTFORD.  ONT  — 
J.  F".  Lutkenhouse,  Mgr. 
Temple  Building 
'Phone  Brant.  3000 
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Our  Triple  Responsibility 


The  three  great  pur- 
poses of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone organization,  the 
three  united  interests 
which  the  management 
must  ever  keep  in  the 
fore-front,  are:  service 
to  the  public,  justice  to 
the  employees,  security 
to  stockholders. 

Service  to  the  public 
must  be  as  continuous, 
dependable,  and  per- 
fect in  speech  transmis- 
sion, under  all  condi- 
tions and  during  all 
emergencies,  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  for  sci- 
ence and  skill  to  pro- 
duce. 

Justice  to  employees 
requires    their    careful 


training  for  the  work 
expected  of  them, 
agreeable  and  health- 
ful working  conditions, 
adequate  pay,  an  op- 
portunity for  advance- 
ment, cordial  relations 
between  managing  and 
other  employees,  and 
every  facility  for  prop- 
erly performing  their 
duties. 

Security  to  stock- 
holders demands  earn- 
ings to  provide  divi- 
dends with  a  margin 
for  safety  and  the  sta- 
bility of  market  value 
which  goes  with  a  large 
number  of  sharehold- 
ers with  a  small  aver- 
age ownership. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Pope;  Charles  R.  Posey;  K.  G.  Post:  W.  R.  Potts;  Mrs. 
O.  I.  Powell;  T.  J.  Towers,  Jr.;  Thomas  J.  Powers;  Edith 
Pownall;  Alta  M.  Pratt;  R.  E.  Pratt;  Claude  L.  Pres- 
ton; Mrs.  C.  H..  Preston;  Mabel  C.  Preston;  H. 
L.  Price;  Sara  A.  Price;  Edwin  Troetor;  George 
Robert  Qulnn;  Fanuio  Peirce;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Nlley;  N.  Q. 
Nickerson;  Willard  B.  Nelson;  Ella  D.  Pokman;  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Harris;  Mrs.  H.  Price; 
Grace  U.  Paulding;  Alice  N.  Parker.  E.  L.  Paulding; 
Herman  Davis  Piel;  Mrs  H.  L.  Piel;  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Raf- 
fensperger;  Mrs.  George  R.  Ragan;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ramsay; 
M.  E.  Ramsay;  Mary  E.  Rawson;  Franklin  Raze;  W. 
P.  Redic:  H.  Redwood  &  Co.;  C.  H.  Reichmuth;  Miss 
E.  F.  Reid;  Mrs.  John  Reid.  Jr.;  Adolph  Reis;  John  H. 
Reynolds;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Riddle;  E.  D.  Rldgley;  Anna 
Kinker;  Clyde  Rinkert;  Grace  L.  Ritchie;  C.  H.  Bitter; 
Mrs.  W.  0.  Robb;  H.  W.  Roberts;  H.  E.  Roberts;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Robertson;  Mrs.  B.  G.  Robinson;  Elizabeth  M. 
Robinson;  Eleanor  Robson;  Laburnum  Crescent,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. :  Charles  Rockhill;  Russoll  Rogers;  J.  S.  Rogers; 
J.   C.    Reltz;  A.   K.    Root;   Mrs.   E.   H.   Rosenheim;   Mis3 

B.  L.  Boss;  G.  H.  Boss;  Florence  J.  Both;  G.  Bowland; 
Chas.  A.  Bowse;  Anna  C.  Boyce;  A.  W.  Ruelberg;  Ger- 
trude E.  Runyon;  Charles  Runyon;  Joseph  B.  Bussotl; 
Bobert  Butledge;  J.  F.  Rahbock;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rogers;  Wm. 

C.  Rollo;  R.  il.  Ralston  Banchers'  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Miss  E.  McP.  Bavenel.  E.  D  Bay;  D.  W.  Baymond; 
Beadstown  State  Bank;  C.  Earl  Beed,  Beatrice  Beynolds; 
James  I.  Beynolds  M.  D  Beynolds,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Bibble; 
Mrs.  Austin  Fox  Briggs;  Bimel  Mercantile  Co.;  G.  A. 
Huberts;  J.  J.  Robinson;  C.  M.  Rogers;  Mrs.  Homer  A. 
Rogers;  Rosin  Coal  Land  Co.;  EQio  Rothenberg;  Mr. 
Rounds;  S.  J.  Reuben  Andrew  Rankin;  Geo.  F.  Ransom; 
J.  G.  Randall;  Warren  W.  Bead;  C.  Reodia;  Cora  Reed; 
Flora  M.  Rexroth;  Mary  A.  Reed;  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Renorck; 
Stella  G.  Reed;  Republican  County  Committee,  Hutchison, 
Minn. ;  Chester  D.  Richmond ;  Frank  Riedman ;  Riddell 
Bros.,  Inc.;  L.  Rokhaw;  Anna  M.  Robinson;  N.  Ruth 
Royer;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Robertson;  Rollins;  W.  Bert  Bobin- 
son ;  T.  G.  Roebuck;  J.  Jager  Richards;  L.  C.  Reynolds; 
S.  W.  Hanson ;  Lucia  L.  Randall;  S.  &  E.  Sach;  Mr. 
Sanders;  Eva  A.  Sanderson;  Sanitary  Plumbing  Co.. 
Duluth,  Minn.;  J.  A.  Sapp;  A.  A.  Saunders;  B.  S. 
Schafer;  P.  W.  Schubert;  J.  P.  Schwuckhard ;  Julia  A. 
Schwartz;  W.  M.  Seager;  J.  F.  See;  May  Seymour;  S. 
H.  C,  0065  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City;  Felix  L.  Sharpe; 
Isaac  Sharp;  A..  A.  Shaw;  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Shaw;  Shelby 
Salesbook;  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Shidle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Shiver;  L.  G.  Shoenberger;  C.  E.  Shopo;  Bobert  J.  Shaw- 
han;  Memory  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Simonson ;  Miss  Catherine 
Sites;  A.  L.  Slater;  I.  M.  Slocum;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Sloon; 
Smith  Furnituro  Co.,  Donalsonville,  Ga. ;  Charles  H. 
Smith;  D.  W.  Smith;  Edith  M.  Smith;  J.  B.  Smith; 
Ira  L.  Smith;  Bep.  S.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Smith; 
Wm.  A.  Smith;  Roy  S.  Smyres;  II.  L.  Snyder;  S.  D. 
Somers;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Soule;  W.  I>.  Southworth;  Br.  R.  L. 
Spencer;  Mary  R.  Spratt;  Allen  U.  Spotz;  M.  D.  Starr; 
State  Bank,  Brocket,  N.  Dak. ;  State  Normal  School,  Loa 
Angeles;  E.  B.  Steensland;  Miss  Doris  M.  Stenbeck; 
George  B.  Stephen ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Stewart ;  Dr.  J. 
L.  Stifel;  Miss  Lillian  C.  Stimson;  Geo.  Stone;  Charles 
1,.  Stovell;  Geo.  W.  Strieker;  Benlch  Strong;  A.  A.  Stub- 
bius;  O.  M.  Styron  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  W. 
Sunbower;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Symonds;  Mary  A.  Swift; 
T.  Ordo  Smith;  Southwest  Cotton  Co.;  Florence  G. 
Shwartz;  W.  C.  Schott;  John  W.  Storr;  W.  E.  Swartz; 
L.  L.  Slaughter;  Julia  Singer;  A.  J.  Singer;  E.  P.  Sher- 
wood;  May   10.    Smith;  lone  M.   Spears;  J.   F.   Shay;  Irene 

B.  Stetson;  Grant  S.  Smith;  Summit  County  Engineers' 
Office;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Stephenson;  E.  P.  S.  Salmon;  C. 
Ed.  Sanford;  F.  H.  Samuels;  Hiram  Sapp;  F.  E.  Sawyer; 
J.  M.  Scanland;  Helen  Schilling;  Mrs.  George  Schoe- 
maker;  Budolph  Schultz;  Miss  Florence  Schum;  F.  Scott; 
Kato  E.  Scribner;  Alanson  H.  Scudder;  Ernest  A.  Se- 
borg;  Miss  Anna  G.  Sechese;  Miss  Cora  E.  Seitz;  Fran- 
ces S.  Selay;  William  A.  Selser;  Fred  Sether;  Edmund 
Severn;  A.  D.  Sewsard;  B.  W.  Seymour;  W.  D.  Seymoro; 
O.  P.  Seward;  A.  F.  Shaplelgh;  J.  Sharkey;  E.  M.  Sharp; 
If.  S.  Sharp;  Thomas  J.  Sheean ;  Ben  SlietHor;  Alice  H. 
Sholden;  Miss  D.  W.  Shelrair;  A.  B.  Shine;  R.  J.  Shipp; 
A.  L.  Sholley;  Isabel  Shotwell;  Dr  L.  A.  Shultz;  Q.  A. 
Shuman;  A.  L.  Sibley;  J.  W.  Silcott;  Seymour  Silver; 
Mrs.  Flora  K.  Silverberg;  Mrs.  Cella  C.  Simmons;  Kate 
It.  Simms;  Duncan  Sinclair;  Maj.  J.  L.  Sinor;  J.  W. 
Shutlhafer;  Logan  B.  Sliult;  Mrs.  O.  .1.  Sknimer;  John 
P.  Slaton;  Rosalie  Smeal;  A.  Smith;  Elbert  C.  Smith;  E. 
E.  Smith;  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Smith;  F.  D,  Smith;  Frances 
P.  Smith;  Frank  Stuart  Smith,  Mrs.  Franklin  A.  Smith; 
H.  C.  Smith;  H.  O.  Smith;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Smith;  Mildred 
Smith;  R.  Smith;  II.  K.  Smith;  Sparrow  Smith;  Rov.  W. 
L.  Smith;  (i.  W.  Bmlthson;  Esther  Somervllle;  C.  South- 
ward; Mrs.  I.  M.  Southwick;  C.  F.  Spaukling;  John  W. 
Spaeth,  Jr.;  W.  11,  Kpcrry;  Major  O.  L.  Spillor;  B.  B. 
Spindler;  Robert  Splinter;  Janus  w.  Srelngfellow;  John 
StaheU;  Mis.  .1.  T.  Stahl;  Georgo  A.  St.  Amour;  A.  H. 
Stark;  A.  W.  Stoacy;  Anno  and  Kurhar  Stcarne;  Mrs.  S. 
]>.  Stenpen;  Lano  Stephens;  W.  H.  Stephenson;  Ella  M. 
Stett;  A.  T.  Stevens;  G.  E.  Stewart;  Jtev.  W.  F.  Stewart; 
L.  11.  Stiles;  Bobert  F.  Stirling;  A.  J.  Stollpor;  J.  O. 
Stone  &  P.  R,  Stone;  Mablo  E.  Stone;  C,  A.  Straight; 
Mrs.  Ada  Hill  Street;  Miss  D.  M.  Strickland;  Dorothy 
M.  Strickland;  Mrs.  Madge  Truman  Stumpf;  Glenala  8. 
Sut tin ;  Mrs.  William  Haines  Swain;  C.  J.  Swan;  H.  D. 
Swart;   Ed,   Swensrud;  J.  C.   Swoinnugsen;  F.   Ii.   Sclimidt; 

C.  It.  Seaborne;  Billy  K.  Seitz;  Harriet  C.  Slaght;  Mrs. 
EttA  H.  Spcrry;  Albert  Steinlleld  &.  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.    A..    Swift;    Benl.     II.    Sanborn;    lloscoe    Schaeffer;    M. 

Schalscha;  Geo.  Schott;  A  Friend,  Wash.;  E.  Julia  Seldin; 
A.  Semple;  P.  L.  Serr;  "Anonymous."  I'enn. ;  Elizabeth 
J'.  Bhackleford;  Elizabeth  Sheppard;  Ella  Sherman;  Alex- 
ander shields;  n.  \v.  Sheilas;  E,  L.   Shuford;  A.  Sigurd- 

SOn;  Mrs.  Anna  Slgurdson;  It.  A.  Sllahy;  C.  L.  Simmons 
and  Wife;  Margaret  C.  Sinclair;  Carl  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  P. 
Weslby  Smyly;  F.  II.  Stanley,  M.D.;  .1.  11.  Stcgon;  K. 
Sidney  Stockwell,  Jr.;  IJIIman  Strong;  A.  C.  Tarzettl;  J. 
W  Tate;  I>r.  Woodson;  II.  T.mlboe;  Alex.  M.  Taylor;  C. 
H.  Taylor;  II.  W.  Taylor;  Lillian  I!.  Taylor;  Fred  Teague; 
C.  A.  Templeton;  Geo.  M.  Terrell;  J.  It.  Theriot;  Andy 
Thompson;    Ebenezer   Kirk   Thompson,  Mossop  J.   Thomp- 

SOni     Mrs.    T.    T.    Thompson;    Wallace    C.    Thompson;    W. 

.1.  Thorp;  M.  Tileston;  Joseph  Tllford;  N.  M.  Tiiiey;  W. 
It.  TUton;  Josephine  B.  Timberlake;  Frank  Titus;  J.  8. 
Tomkins;  I>.  B.  Tonsley;  Daniel  W.  Tower;  Hannah  M. 
Tracy;  J,  C.  Trader;  Alfred  Trosch;  H.  M.  Troth;  C.  8. 
Trover;  Floyd  S.  Tugglo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  8.  Turner; 
Miss  Olive  M.  Turner;  P.  E.  Turner;  Sarah  A.  Tweedy; 
Harriet  O.  Thatcher;  frank  Thornton,  Jr.;  F.  B.  Timber- 
lake;  J.  D.  Talbott;  Helen  Z.  Tappln;  P.  S.  Tarbox;  C. 
L.    Taylor;  D.   W.   Taylor;   Mr.    and   Mrs.   W.   A.    Taylor; 


Elizabeth  Thayer;  A.  L.  Thwing;  Tidal  Gasoline  Co.;  H. 
M.  Tink;  A.  C.  Torrey;  "A  Friend,"  Oklahoma;  Stuart  H. 
Taylor;  W.  H.  Taylor;  A.  B.  Taylor;  Julia  A.  Taylor; 
H.  E.  Tann;  Ida  Teed;  Lucy  B.  Thomas;  Mrs.  Ida 
Thanhauser;  Eugene  T.  Tileston;  J.  L.  Touensend;  L.  A. 
Townsend;  Henry  Troeller;  W.  F.  Trapp;  Chas.  A.  Tuller; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Tyrell;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Taber;  Miss  Isabel 
Thomas;  It.  S.  Tripp;  F.  H.  Thompson;  Reginald  Turner; 
I.  B.  Upson;  Mrs.  Kathrine  Upson;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Valen- 
tine; Mrs.  R.  L.  Van  Alstyne;  Mrs.  Van  de  Bogart; 
E.  Van  Drevildt;  N.  G.  Van  Sant;  Jennie  E.  Velie;  H. 
Venema;  Alice  Vincent;  George  E.  Vincent;  James  D. 
Vivian;  F.  B.  Wade;  Lt.-Col.  H.  S.  Wagner;  U.  S.  A.; 
Guy  Wagoner;  Chas.  O.  Walkin;  R.  B.  Wallace  (Joseph 
Wallace);  Milton  H.  Wallenstein;  B.  H.  Wallis;  Annie 
D.  Wallner;  M.  Agnes  Warner;  Edith  A.  Warner; 
"Anonymous,"  Washington,  D.  C. ;  D.  E.  Watson ;  Mary 
P.  Waymon;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Weavek;  C.  F.  Webber  Mfg. 
Works;  Elizabeth  Wood;  J.  S.  Welch;  W.  Welch;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Wells;  Rosabella  and  Jane  F.  Wells;  B.  T. 
Welty;  W.  W.  Wendover,  M.D. ;  Robert  L.  Wensley;  Wer- 
ner &  Werner;  I.  J.  Westerveld;  S.  Whitaker;  Alouo  P. 
White;  Elisha  C.  White;  "Anonymous,"  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Whittet;  Mrs.  Letitia  Whitten;  C.  W. 
Widney;  O.  A.  Wiersig;  William  W.  Wilcox;  B.  T.  Wiley; 
Mrs.  Josepha  B.  Wilkin;  Alice  Williams;  W.  F.  Wil- 
liams; Seward  W.  Williams;  B.  Willis;  Florence  Wilshire; 

D.  E.  Wilson,  Jr.;  Mary  P.  Wilson;  M.  N.  Wilson;  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Wimsatt;  T.  J.  Winter;  C.  H.  Winterble;  N.  C. 
Womack,  M.D.;  John  Wood;  Mrs.  Wm.  Wood;  Mrs. 
Marion  Woodard;  B.  W.  Wooster;  Mrs.  Eva  Worten; 
Alice  G.  Wortenbaker;  Amy  Worth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Worthington;  H.  G.  Worthman;  Chas.  B.  Wright; 
George  Wyekoff;  Vincent  D.  Wyman;  Bertha  R. 
Vevany;  "Anonymous,"  Victor,  Colo.;  T.  D.  Warning; 
Roy  R.  Weedner;  Emma  B.  Williams;  Mrs.  J.  Win- 
wright;  Frances  H.  Utley;  R.  M.  VanKleeck;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Dunham  Van  Syckel;  Frank  Waare;  W.  B.  Wake- 
man;    George   M.    Walker,    Jr.;   Miss    Gertrude   Walsh;   L. 

4.  Wardner;  F.  B.  Warner;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Watts;  S.  D. 
Weaver;  T.  D.  Webb,  Jr.;  Edward  E.  Wheeler;  Mrs. 
Percia  V.  White;  J.  E.  Williams;  Louis  E.  Williams,  Jr.; 
Mbert  P.  Willis;  William  A.  A.  E.  Witt;  J.  A.  Wood; 
Leonard  R.  Woods;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Wright;  Anne  D. 
foung;  M.  F.  Yeager;  Bess  M.  Yelton;  Margaret  Yost; 
Dr.  Edgar  Zeh;  Miss  Rose  Zenner;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Zimmer- 
man; Alfred  Zuger;  K.  H.  Zwick;  C.  W.  Young;  Mrs, 
W.  J.  Young;  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Utler;  Albert  Vann;  J.  W. 
Vamey;  M.  E.  Verity;  Villaume  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  R.  E.  Warren;  G.  W.  Wallace,  Washing- 
ton, la.;  J.  F.  Wagner;  Arthur  L.  Watkins;  T.  D.  Wal- 
lace; Julius  Wahl;  W.  H.  Wallace;  Miss  L.  M.  Wash- 
burn; Miss  Percie  Warner;  I.  Waring;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Wetherold;  W.  G.  Weitenhauser ;  August  Wehrle;  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Wheeler;  Theo.  B.  White;  E.  L.  White;  I.  G. 
Wheeler;  C.  W.  Wirstad:  W.  P.  Wilson;  Mrs.  Bertha  M. 
Willey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wilson;  F.  S.  Wilstach; 
WUburnine  Oil  Works,  Ltd.;  Harry  M.  Wilson;  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Willots;  Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Wilson;  J.  E.  Windsor;  W. 
W.   Witmeyer;  Mrs.   George  Wilhamson;  W.   O.   Williams; 

E.  K.  Weens  Hardware  Co.;  Francis  Ed.  Wolf;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  H.  Woodin;  Susan  L.  Wright;  Milo  D.  Zimmer- 
man; Arthur  E.  Zitt;  Rosamond  Flower  Vitale;  D.  F. 
linger;  J.  W.  Visscher;  Oliver  Wynne;  Kare  L.  Winter; 
M.  L.  Whittredge;  H.  B.  Woolmart;  H.  B.  Wilson;  Mr. 
Wetzler;  G.  W.  Ward;  H.  H.  White;  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Wool- 
cock;  H.  S.  Wright;  Dorothy  M.  Wright;  Mrs.  Ben  D. 
Walcott;  May  F.  Woolever;  A.  L.  Whitbeck;  A.  C.  White; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Wentworth;  D.   D.  Watson;  Wm.   O.  Wilkins; 

5.  H.   Yoekey;  Zulz  Z.  Zufelt. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $2,266-82 

Previously  reported $163,260.63 

Total  this  report 104,214.11 

GRAND  TOTAL $267,474.74 
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TO  MAKE  VEGETABLE  FIBER 
WOOLLY  —  Cotton  can  be  given  a  silky 
appearance  by  "mercerization,"  as  is  well 
known.  And  now  a  French  patent  details 
a  method  of  treating  it  and  other  vege- 
table fibers,  so  that  they  will  resemble  wool. 
Says  a  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York): 

"Vegetable  fibers  of  all  kinds,  whether 
(n  the  mass  or  in  the  form  of  lap,  yarn,  or 
fabrics  made  therefrom,  are  given  the  char- 
acter of  wool  and  an  increased  affinity  and 
absorbent  capacity  as  regards  basic  and 
other  dyestuffs,  by  precipitation  thereon  of 
products  resulting  from  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  upon  starch  either  by 
washing  with  water  or  by  treating  with 
dilute  solutions  of  acids,  bases,  or  salts. 
The  fibers  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
solution  with  a  paste  of  starch,  etc.,  sub- 
stance precipitated  upon  the  fibers  by 
washing.  Print  effects  may  be  obtained 
on  plain  fabrics  by  direct  impression  or  by 
the  use  of  'resists.'  In  an  example  of 
treatment,  a  paste  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  maize  starch  water  and  acetic 
acid.  The  textile  is  drest  with  the  paste 
dried,  treated  for  three  to  five  minutes  with 
nitric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  is  prest  out, 
and  the  material  is  passed  through  a  10- 
per-cent.  solution  of  sodium  bisulfate,  and 
washer!  with  water." 


Kpim 
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Your  old  battery  will  give  max- 
imum service  if  you  go  to  a  USL 
Battery  Service  Station  because 
each  USL  man  is  governed  by 
these  instructions: 

"Do  not  sell  a  new  battery  if  you 
can  give  the  owner  better  value  by 
repairing  his  old  one. 

"Give  an  eight  months'  adjustment 
guaranty  covering  every  repair. 

"If  a  repair  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
do  not  make  it,  and  show  the 
owner  why. 

"Supply  for  replacement  the  exact 
size  and  type  of  battery  designed 
to  go  in  the  car. 

"Before  making  a  repair  or  plac- 
ing a  new  battery  in  a  car,  check 
up  the  operation  of  the  other 
electrical  units.  You  are  respon- 
sible to  the  owner  for  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  battery  regardless 
of  conditions  outside  of  it. 

"Remember  that   your  job  is  to 
render   dependable  service,  and 
that    'the    longer  you  can  make 
the  old  battery  last,  the 
surer  you  are  of  even- 
tually selling  the  owner 


a  new  one. 


>  >» 
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When  you  must  buy  a  new 
battery  remember  that 
rugged  Machine-Pasted 
Plates  are  an  exclusive  fea- 
ture giving  extra  value  to  the 
Niagara-Powered-USL. 

S.Light&HeatCorp. 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
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PrudenceBonds 

Where    Safety 
Is  Guaranteed! 

Backed  by  prime  First  Mort- 
gages—protected by  conserv- 
ative loans  — reinforced  by 
constantly  growing  equities  — 
fortified  by  a  sound  knowledge 
ot  real  estate  values — Guaran- 
teed absolutely  as  to  interest 
and  principal— a  first  lien  on 
the  highest  type  of  income  pro- 
ducing properties  as  well  as  on 
our  entire  capital  and  surplus. 
Prudence-Bonds  pay  6%. 

This  is  the  story  of  Prudence- 
Bonds.  Their  details  are  fully 
explained  in  our  booklet  which 
we  will  send  without  obliga- 
tion on  your  part.  Write  for 
it  today. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  L.  D.  78 

We  pay 

the  4^0  Kormal  Federal  Income  Tax 


Realty  Associates 
Investment    Corporation 

31  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
162  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn 

Denominations:  $ioo,  $500  and  $1000 


X 


Guaranty  Truit  Company  of  New  York 
Trustee  ot  This  Issue 


y 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY   IT 


Bay  7 %—  and  Safety 
I  he  Northern  investor  is  in 
ino-i  <,!-.-  likely  to  !>«•  amply 
satisfied  with  5>£  or  6%  on  a 
non-speculative  investment. 
ithern  investor  gets  7% 
with  no  more  riak,  simply  owing  to 

•  rn. 

Iiv    Mill,-:    Pirsl    Mortgage 

-  .-in-  finding   an    in<  rca-inj:  -ale, 

Northern  and  Western  investors. 
I  he  .  of  the  South  has  1  be  same 
safeti  features  as  the  5>£  or  6'  of  the 
North  — >■>  urit\  ,it  least 
double  the  value  of  bonds, 
trustee supen  iaion,  inking 
fund  to  meet  pa;  mem 

hit  of  current  offer- 

>!tr      frre      bnO^lft 

■  •  titij     )  nur    ln\4'ttmerU»n 

C  L M 1  llep  0  Company  Inc. 

B  l  1LL.INL,    AtLA.NTA.Ga« 


t  inn.  ihrewdly  written 

book  .ittainmcnt. 

by  mail,  J1.08. 
FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  •  FINANCE 


THE   TREND   TOWARD   RAILROAD   PROSPERITY 


Til  B  American  railway  system,  says 
Julius  II.  Parmelle,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  "may  defi- 
nitely be  regarded  as  having  passed  across 
the  angle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  having 
started  upward  toward  the  opposing  peak." 
Alt  ho  the  record  is  a  mixed  one,  it  shows, 
according  to  Mr.  Parmelle,  "distinct  and 
favorable  results  from  the  drive  for  more 
transportation  and  offers  a  basis  for  the 
statement  that  the  railways  are,  indeed, 
gradually  coming  back."  Statements  show- 
ing railroad  aims  and  accomplishments 
•were  quoted  in  the  "Topics  of  the  Day" 
department  two  weeks  ago,  but  later  figures 
are  now  available  to  carry  the  story  a  step 
further.  The  railroad  executives'  efficiency 
program  was  thus  stated  in  brief  by  Vice- 
President  George  H.  Ingalls,  of  the  New 
York  Central,  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Traffic  Club  in  New  York: 

First — To  increase  the  average  freight- 
car  mileage  to  thirty  miles  per  day.  In 
1919  the  average  daily  mileage  of  a  freight- 
car  for  all  railroads  was  23.1  miles. 

Secondly — To  increase  the  averago  load 
per  freight-car  to  not  less  than  thirty  tons. 
In  1919  the  averago  loading  per  car  was 
27.8  tons. 

Thirdly — To  reduce  the  percentage  of 
"bad  order"  cars  to  not  more  than  4  per 
cent.  At  the  end  of  Federal  control  the 
reports  showed  6.7  per  cent,  of  our  2,363,- 
000  freight-cars  were  in  bad  order,  but  of 
the  box  cars  a  survey  showed  that  they  had 
been  permitted  to  deteriorate  from  the  floor 
upward  to  such  an  extent  that  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  all  box  cars  were  actu- 
ally unfit  to  carry  general  merchandise,  such 
as  grain,  flour,  etc.  And  two  months  after 
Federal  control  had  ended  the  percentage 
of  bad  "order  cars"  had  increased  to  7.4 
per  cent. 

These  three  definite  aims  embrace  in  their 
attainment  the  problems  of  higher  efficiency 
in  railroading.  Each  one  of  them,  if  ac- 
complished, would  constitute  a  great  stride 
toward  giving  the  nation  that  adequate 
transportation  service  without  which  our 
commerce  and  industries  can  not  expand, 
production  be  increased,  and  general  pros- 
perity prevail. 

If  the  average  daily  car-mileage  were  in- 
creased to  thirty  miles,  or  30  per  cent,  above 
that  of  1919,  and  other  factors  remained 
the  Bame,  the  ton-mileage  of  products  and 

material  hauled  would  he  increased  from 
395  billion  to  f)13  billion,  whicii  of  itself 
would  go  far  toward  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  transport  that  has  affected  our 
whole  economic  life  adversely. 

Thai  distinct  progress  toward  the  rail- 
road executives'  goal  has  been  made  is  in- 
dicated by  figures  read  at  their  recent 
met  ting  in  New  York.  It  was  shown  that 
at  the  <nd  of  federal  control  the  average 
daily  car-mileage  was  22.3  and  the  average 
tonnage  or  each  car  28.3.  On  September  1 
the  car  mileage  was  27.4  and  the  tonnage 
29.6.    As  the  New  York  World  thus  tabu- 


lates for  convenience  these  figures  and  the 
economy  they  represent: 

Average  daily  car  movement  as  of  March  1, 

when  roads  were  returned 22.3  miles 

Average  as  of  September  1,  under  private 

management 27.4     " 

Average    load    under    government    man- 
agement   28.3  tons 

Average  load  as  of  September  1 29.6  " 

Number  of  cars  in  operation  September  1 . .  2,354,000 

Gain  in  efficiency  equal  to  increase  of 500,000 

Cost  of  500,000  cars $2,000,000,000 

Since  tho  break  in  railroad  operations 
resulting  from  the  April  strike,  each  month 
has  seen  an  increase  in  operating  efficiency, 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  thus  summarizes  in  its  Washington 
correspondence  figures  prepared  by  rail- 
road officials: 

In  May  operations  totaled  37,885,000,- 
000  net  ton-miles;  in  June,  38,179,000,000 
miles;  in  July,  40,435,000,000  of  miles,  and 
in  August,  42,500,000,000  miles.  Since 
that  time,  even  better  records  have  been 
attained. 

The  number  of  freight-cars  loaded  with 
revenue  freight  in  August  and  September 
was  7,652,208,  an  increase  of  240,579  car- 
loads over  the  corresponding  period  of  1919, 
while  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  showed 
1 ,985,733  car-loads,  compared  with  1,939,- 
767  for  the  corresponding  two  weeks  of 
1919. 

The  record  for  the  week  of  October  9,  the 
latest  available  at  this  writing,  was  1,009,- 
787  car-loads,  a  figure  that  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  once  in  the  history  of  American 
railroading.  In  fact,  the  weekly  record 
has  passed  the  million  mark  not  more  than 
four  times  in  railway  history. 

As  to  bituminous  coal,  the  car-loads  in 
August  were  836,278,  and  in  September, 
790,530,  being  greater  by  105,604  and  4,- 
077  car-loads,  respectively,  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1919.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
October  show  420,844  car-loads,  which  was 
about  ,r),()()0  less  than  the  same  weeks  of 
1919,  when  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
rush  coal  ahead  of  the  impending  miners' 
strike  of  November  1. 

It  will  be  seen,  said  officials,  that  the 
daily  movement  per  car  and  the  tonnage 
per  car  showed  progressive  increases  from 
May  to  August;  that  the  percentage  of 
loaded  car  mileage  went  down  in  June  and 
.July  and  was  not  back  at  the  May  level  in 
August;  this  was  probably  due  to  the  rail- 
ways' effort  to  get  cars  back  on  their  home 
lines  almost  regardless  of  tho  amount  of 
empty  car-miles  generated  thereby;  finally, 
that  the  percentage  of  bad  order  or  unser- 
viceable cars  showed  a  regrettable  tendency 
to  increase.  This  may  have  been  the  result 
of  more  prompt  shipping,  or  of  tho  great 
traffic  demand,  or  the  difficulty  of  securing 
trained  shop  forces,  but  in  any  event  it  is  a 
situation  that  the  railway  committees  have 
set    themselves  to  improve. 

The,  only  disturbing  feature  in  the  way 
of  the  railroads'  financial  improvement, 
according  to  officials,  is  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  State  Railway  Commissions  to 
permit  increase  in  intrastate  rates  to  the 
level  of  interstate  rates.  The  Interstate 
(  ommerce  Commission  included  in  its  esti- 
mates increased  revenues  from  intrastate 
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Cicirfliser  Mciohino  CVninpci'irv 

MA'JtJi  AC  T  -,  jt  a 

'trending  unci  Polishing  M«i<  tiinw. 

Bine  fe-lndioj}  Supptir.*  raid  A<  <  .• »    .Hcs 


main  o;  riCt   ANO 

October  1, 


Addresscgraph  Co. , 

901  West  Van  Buren  3t 
Chicago , Ills. 


Gentleman;?* 

We  get  excel!  --■  '  ng 

in  names  ,  addressee,  salutatic 
on  form  letters! 

can  positively  state  the  AddresBograph 
makes  better  "matohes'to  our.fcr:&  letters  than 
we  can  get  with  a  typewrH     and  cf   course 
saves  an  enornous  amount  o     i  besides. 
Ko'ild  not  be  without  iti 


Very  truly  years  , 
GARDR31  :*n-^ 


HBH*FH 


"Matches"  Form  Letters  Better 

than  Typewriter.    FREE  TRIAL  Proves  It! 

YOU  would  sell  more  if  you  circularized  oftener. 
You  could  circularize  oftener  if  you  had  a  quicker, 
easier  way  to  "fill  in"  form  letters,  address  envelopes 
and  circulars! 

Why  not  "fill  in"  1000  names,  addresses,  salutations  and  dates 
on  form  letters  AN  HOUR,  instead  of  500  to  1000  a  DAY  by 
typewriter.    Get  acceptable  "matches"  WITHOUT  ERRORS! 

Right  in  your  office  your  clerk  can  emboss  names,  addresses,  etc., 
in  EXACT  typewriter  face  type  on  indestructible  card  index  plates. 

This  $70.00  Addressograph  prints  THRU  RIBBON— 
"light,"  "medium"  or  "heavy"  shades  of  impressions — 1000  to 
IS00  an  hour!    ALL  Forms  Addresses.    No  Errors! 

10  Day  Free  Trial  without  Cost  or  Obligation! 


915  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO 


741  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


Card  Index  Plates  Made  by  Your  Clerk  or  at  Nearest  Service  Station 


Allentown,  Pa. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 


UNITED  STATES  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Omaha,  Ni  1». 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 
Toronto  Ottawa  Montreal  Winnipeg 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 
Now  1000  Rooms — with  Bath 


HERE  has  been  a  Hotel  Sherman  on  Randolph  Street 
at  Clark  since  1837.  This  seventeen-story  building  is  the 
fifth  of  the  name. 

I  [otel  Sherman  is  a  hotel  with  traditions.  Just  as  the  first 
Hotel  Sherman  was  the  Chicago  home  of  men  who 
made  history — Lincoln,  Grant  and  others — so  today  one 
sees  in  the  lobbies  men  of  prominence  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Today's  Hotel  Sherman,  with  separate  service  on  each 
floor,  and  every  modern  detail  of  management,  offers 
the  utmost  in  hotel  accommodations. 

Home  of  the  College  Inn,  one  of  the 
world's  famous  restaurants. 


The  charge  for  rooms  with  bath  is 
from  $3.50  to  55.00  per  day  for  one 
person  —  and  for  two  from  $5.00  to 
10.  Charges  in  all  other  depart- 
ments are  equally  reasonable. 

Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

Van  Duren  at  La  Salle 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with  out- 
side light  and  air.  Kates  $2.50  and  $3.00  a 
day.  In  the  heart  of  the  wholesale,  financial 
and  general  business  district.  Directly  across 
from  La  Salle  Street  Station. 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago' 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


rates  for  the.  benefit  of  tho  carriers,  and 
unless  this  increase  is  obtained  another 
request  to  the  commission  for  additional 
revenues  may  bo  forced  by  the  roads. 

The  process  of  railroad  recovery,  notes 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorially,  "is 
reflected  in  tho  status  of  railroad  securities": 

While  these  have  in  some  instances  en- 
joyed a  substantial  advance  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  tho  renewed  confidence  of  the 
community  in  them,  few  or  nono  have  even 
approached  their  prewar  levels  of  value,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  do 
so  in  any  early  future.  Conditions  sur- 
rounding the  making  of  investments  are 
now  quite  different  from  those  which  ex- 
isted before  the  war,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  go  back  to  a  prewar  footing  very  soon, 
if  ever.  One  factor  which  will  prevent 
such  recovery  in  any  except  special  and 
exceptional  cases  is  seen  in  tho  fact  that 
the  transportation  act  now  limits  tho  return 
that  can  be  gained  on  railroad  securities, 
so  that  about  all  that  can  be  looked  for  is  a 
certain  measure  of  advance  and  then  a 
"stabilization"  at  or  near  that  figure. 
Such  a  result  is,  of  courso,  but  a  partial 
and  tardy  measure  of  relifff  to  the  much- 
tried  and  long-suffering  army  of  small 
holders  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  who 
took  them  originally  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  serve  as  a  safe  form  of  investment 
of  savings.  Tho  same  situation  holds  good 
of  the  savings-banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies which  have  for  so  many  years  car- 
ried large  blocks  of  railroad  securities. 
Eventually  they  will  unquestionably  have 
to  write  off  extensive  losses  on  their  rail- 
road holdings  where  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  for  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  present  upward  movement  will 
put  them  back  to  where  they  were 
originally 

Tho  bettered  status  of  tho  roads,  altho 
by  no  means  brilliant,  is  substantial  and 
is  already  enough  to  cause  some  envious 
comment.  In  the  demands  for  farm  credit 
which  havo  lately  beon  filed  at  Washington 
reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  tho 
preferential  treatment  accorded  the  rail- 
roads. Farmers,  however,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  their  earnings  to 
b}/2  or  6  per  cent.,  and  they  neglect  that 
without  transportation  their  output  would 
be  worth  a  good  deal  less  than  it  now  is. 
The  improvement  that  is  taking  place  on 
the  roads  is  a  matter  for  general  congratula- 
tion, and  those  who  are  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  it  may  well  refresh  their  memories 
regarding  the  various  crises  in  the  freight 
movement  of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
In  tore  they  undertake!  to  reopen  the  era  of 
railroad  baiting  which  so  nearly  culminated 
in  disaster. 

Advocates  of  government  ownership  or 
operation  naturally  do  not  admit  that  the 
increased  efficiency  is  due  to  tho  release  of 
the  roads  from  government  control.  As 
Wharton  Barker  declares  in  an  article  we 
find  in  The  Daily  News  Record  (New  York) 
of  the  garment  trades,  "the  implication  that 
the  improvements  noted  aro  due  to  private 
management  is  unwarranted,  becauso  the 
conditions  this  year  and  last  year  aro  not 
tho  same."  Mr.  Barker  expects  tho  rail- 
road presidents  to  make  another  appeal  to 
Congress  for  additional  funds,  as  soon  as 
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the  December  session  opens,  "the  sum  then 
demanded  being  probably  one  billion  dol- 
lars." He  believes  that  the  roads  face 
either  bankruptcy  or  continued  dependence 
on  government  funds,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "National  operation  alone 
can  manage  all  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  as  one  enterprise  and  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  costs,  the  wasteful  routing 
of  freights,  the  needless  competitions,  the 
superfluous  litigations,  and  the  thousands 
of  useless  lawyers  returned  to  the  pay-rolls 
as  soon  as  private  management  was  re- 
established." 


THE  BANKERS  REJECT  PROFESSOR 
FISHER'S  "STABILIZED   DOLLAR" 

THE  injustices  and  hardships  due  to 
serious  fluctuations  in  price  levels  have 
set  many  an  economist  and  financier  to  try 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  stabilizing  values. 
Among  the  means  that  have  been  proposed 
for  doing  away  with  these  economic  dis- 
turbances, notes  The  Weekly  Review,  "the 
one  that  has  been  most  ably  urged  and  that 
has  received  the  greatest  amount  of  support 
from  competent  authorities  is  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher's  plan  of  the  compensated  or  stab- 
ilized dollar."  This  plan  has  been  urged 
by  its  author  in  book  and  magazine  articles, 
and  it  has  aroused  much  discussion,  pro 
and  con.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion named  a  special  Currency  Commission 
to  report  on  the  Fisher  plan,  and  at  the 
Bankers  Convention  in  Washington  last 
month  this  commission — which  was  headed 
by  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  reported  that  the  plan, 
"tho  interesting  and  ably  worked  out,  is 
wholly  impractical  and  would  involve 
grave  dangers  to  the  stability  of  our  finan- 
cial and  monetary  system."  The  Weekly 
Review  thus  explains  how  Professor  Fisher 
would  do  away  with  rising  and  falling 
prices  and  the  fluctuating  value  of  the 
dollar : 

Under  this  plan  the  dollar,  instead  of 
meaning  a  definite  amount  of  gold,  would 
mean  a  varying  amount  of  gold,  the  amount 
being  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
constant.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  index-number — a  number 
which  gives  the  average  price  of  a  long  list 
of  standard  commodities,  each  influencing 
the  average  according  to  its  importance. 
When  this  average  price  rises,  the  dollar  is 
to  be  made  to  contain  a  greater  weight  of 
gold,  so  as  to  bring  the  price  down;  when 
the  average  price  falls,  the  dollar  is  to  be 
made  to  contain  a  less  weight  of  gold,  so  as 
to  carry  the  price  up.  And  the  whole 
thing  is  to  be  made  workable  by  taking 
gold  coins  out  of  circulation  altogether  and 
using  gold  certificates  exclusively.  The 
only  way  in  which  gold  itself  would  come 
into  play  would  be  in  the  redemption  of  the 
certificates  when  that  was  demanded — a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  of  gold  bullion 
being  given  for  them  by  tho  Treasury  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  fixt  by  adjustment 
to  the  index-number  as  above  indicated. 

"Plausible     and     attractive"     as     tliis 
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scheme  is,  it  seems  to  The  Review  that  it 
is  "beset  by  many  practical  difficulties, 
some  of  which  Professor  Fisher  has  taken 
into  account  and  provided  against  by 
special  rearrangements,  modifying  the 
simple  index-number  adjustment."  One 
objection  among  several  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  relates  to  the  international 
aspect  of  the  .matter,  we  are  reminded. 
"Here  there  is  a  sad  dilemma.  Either 
the  scheme  is  undertaken  by  a  single  coun- 
try, say  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
there  would  occur,  in  times  of  stress,  a 
great  aggravation  of  our  trouble  through 
the  dislocation  of  the  foreign  exchanges; 
or  the  scheme  would  be  the  result  of  an 
international  arrangement,  in  which  case, 
as  Dr.  Anderson  points  out,  the  index- 
number  might,  in  times  of  rapid  change, 
have  so  different  a  relation  to  state  of  prices 
in  one  country  as  compared  with  another 
as  to  cause  not  only  violent  disturbances  in 
the  exchanges  but  also  conflicts  of  interest 
which  would  lead  almost  certainly  to  a  rup- 
ture of  the  arrangement."  The  editor  has 
an  objection  of  his  own  which  he  thinks 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  politics,  rather 
than  that  of  economics: 

A  departure  from  the  simple  definition 
of  the  dollar  as  so  many  grains  of  gold 
might  carry  with  it  great  advantages,  but 
it  would  introduce  an  element  of  incalcu- 
lable danger.  If  the  Government  under- 
takes to  keep  prices  stable,  it  will  bo  under- 
stood to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  injustice  that  comes  from  price  fluc- 
tuations. But  as  soon  as  that  is  under- 
stood, the  door  is  thrown  wide  open  to 
every  one  that  is  aggrieved  or  discontented 
to  propose  some  other  way,  if  his  lot  is  not 
whal  lie  feels  it  should  be.  In  a  timo  of 
wide-spread  discontent  and  distress,  the 
pressure  for  still  another  definition  of  the 
dollar,  or  still  another  monetary  system, 
would  be  tremendous;  and  against  that 
pressure  there  would  be  no  way  of  rallying 
public  sentiment,  because  there  would  be 
no  char  principle  to  appeal  to,  no  plain 
banner  to  which  to  rally.  With  all  its 
shortcomings,  the  simple  gold  standard — 
a  dollar  of  lixt  weight  in  gold  -has  the  im- 
measurable advantage  of  being  definite  and 
understandable  by  all  men.  Nothing  that 
depended  on  a  mere  legislative  adjustment 
of  dollars  to  prices  could  have  weathered 
Mich  a  storm  as  that  of  189G;  and  we  may 
have  worse  storms  than  that  to  weather 
some  day. 

The  Bankers'  Currency  Commission 
conclude-  that  the  plan  of  the  Yale  econo- 
mi-i  is  impractical  and  dangerous  for  these 

mi-: 

ft  would  lead  to  foreign  drains  on  our 
gold  in  any  period  of  crisis,  since  the  plan 
calls  for  lightening  the  gold  behind  the 
dollar  when  prices  fall,  and  foreigners,  fore- 
seeing this,  would  draw  down  their  bal- 
in  this  country  and  sell  "dollars" 
-hort,  before  the  Government  could  make 
the  change.  The  plan  would  also  make 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  maintenance 


of  gold  redemption  in  periods  of  rapidly 
rising  prices.  If  adopted  at  the  present 
time  it  would  perpetuate  all  the  suffering 
which  recipients  of  fixt  incomes  have  ex- 
perienced as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  rising 
prices  of  the  war. 

It  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question 
for  the  United  States  alone  to  adopt  it,  as 
Professor  Fisher  proposes,  and  almost  no 
other  great  country  is  in  a  position  to  meet 
gold  obligations  on  demand.  Had  the  plan 
been  in  operation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914,  it  would  have  broken 
down,  as  Professor  Fisher  now  admits. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  prevented 
the  war-time  rise  in  prices,  and  conse- 
quently most  of  the  claims  which  Professor 
Fisher  has  made  for  it  must  be  abandoned. 
The  great  economic  evils  of  the  Avar  have 
grown  out  of  wasteful  consumption  and 
destruction,  demoralization,  and  interrup- 
tions of  transportation,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  many  millions  of  men  from  production, 
the  whole  combining  to  create  great  scarci- 
ties of  goods.  No  change  in  the  monetary 
system  could  have  prevented  this  evil. 
The  plan  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
a  remedy  for  social  distress  and  discontent. 


CANADA  AND  THE  SALES  TAX 

OF  interest  in  connection  with  tho 
prosent  wide-spread  discussion  of  th'i 
sales-tax  idea  in  our  financial  press,  is  a 
statement  of  Canada's  experience  with  an 
experimental  form  of  this  type  of  levy.  The 
Bache  Review  (New  York,  October  30) 
quotes  an  unnamed  Toronto  daily  as  fol- 
lows on  this  subject: 

Premier  Meighen,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Kingston,  in  company  with  his  Finance 
Minister,  who  represents  that  riding,  spoke 
with  justifiable  pride  of  the  success  of  the 
sales  tax.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  novel 
financial  measure  so  quickly  justified  itself. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "The  sales 
tax  is  a  path  untrodden  by  any  other  coun- 
try  in  the  world.  Canada  is  tho  pioneer  in 
this  form  of  taxation."  What  was  regarded 
by  some  as  a  daring  experiment  has,  as  the 
July  and  August  fiscal  returns  show,  been 
an  enormous  success  as  a  revenue^producer; 
and,  better  still,  it  has  provoked  no  sense 
of  grievance  or  hardship  in  the  general 
public.  That  success  having  been  incon- 
testable even  in  the  brief  period  since  it 
was  first  applied,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
simplify  our  manifold  systems  of  taxation 
by  making  the  sales  tax  our  basic  source  of 
revenue,  apart  from  that  provided  by  the 
tariff. 

Apart  from  its  power  to  produce  the 
indispensable  requisite  of  money,  the 
excellence  of  the  system  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  of  all  war-taxes  it  is  the 
one  most  honestly  met  by  the  general 
public.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially 
from  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  income 
tax.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  both  the 
lalter  systems  have  been  grotesquely 
violated  by  Canadians  at  large.  The 
income  tax  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in 
rural  communities  by  those  individuals 
whose  yearly  revenue  is  not  easily  ascertain- 
able. Almost  the  only  individual  who  is 
paying  his  full  dues  under  this  branch  of 
taxation  is  the  salaried  man  with  a  known 
income,  who  would  face  criminal  proceed- 
ings should  he  attempt  concealment. 

It  might  not  be  advisable  at  the  present 
juncture  to  abandon  entirely  these  other 
forms  of  taxation,  but  the  working  out  of 
our  fiscal   policies   points   to  a  recognition 
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For  Railroads- 

Austin  Construction  Service  is  noteworthy.  It  provides 
Railway  Buildings  of  nearly  every  kind — buildings  that 
facilitate  the  handling  of  rolling  stock  and  insure  lower  up- 
keep costs.  The  result  is  more  efficient,  more  economical 
railroad  operation  as  exemplified  in  the  great  Crestline 
Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  illustrated  here. 

1400  tons  of  structural  steel  were  used  in  the  9  major 
buildings.  The  30-stall  round  house  turns  75  locomotives 
daily  at  minimum  cost.  The  entire  terminal  was  designed 
by  the  Engineers  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  built  by 
The  Austin  Company.  It  covers  30  acres  and  represents  the 
last  word  in  Railway  engineering,  building  and  equipment. 

Railway  Buildings  have  also  been  built  for:  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  R.  R.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.,  Raritan  River 
R.  R.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  others. 

Railroad  Executives,  Chief  Engineers,  Equipment  Engi- 
neers, and  others  interested,  have  ample  proof  of  Austin 
ability  to  quickly  and  economically  meet  their  needs. 

Phone,  -wire  or  'write  for  a  conference  with   an   Austin 
engineer  and  send  for  the  Book  of  Railway  Buildings. 

THE  AUSTIN   COMPANY,  Cleveland 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

For  U .  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  office 

New  York       Cleveland 
Pittsburgh       Detroit 

ernational    Steel    Corporation,    New   York  City 


Philadelphia        Chicago 
San  Francisco     Dallas 
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Make  a  sketch:  Fill  out  our 
Information  Blank  and  Chart, 
and  get  the  advice  of  our  ex- 
pert engineers  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  heating  your  home. 


Just  a  rough  sketch 
like  this 

paves  the  way  to  winter  comfort 

Your  house  may  be  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  your  neighbor's,  yet 
require  a  wholly  different  type  of 
heating  system  from  his. 

His  house  may  be  brick,  yours 
wood.  His  may  be  exposed,  yours 
sheltered.  Yours  may  have  a 
different  kind  of  chimney.  There 
may  be  twenty  reasons  why  you 
should  use  a  kind  of  heater  that 
would  never  do  for  him. 

How  are  you  to  solve  such  an  im- 
portant and  technical  problem? 

Through  the  free  engineering  service 
of  The  International  Heater  Company 
you  can,  without  charge,  get  an  abso- 
lutely dependable  recommendation  for 
your  house — based  upon  the  broad  ex- 
perience of  a  Company  that  has  no 
reason  for  prejudice,  because  it  makes 
all  modern  types  of  heaters,  for  con- 
ditions all  over  the  world. 

Write  us  today  for  a  catalog.  We  en- 
close a  simple  question  and  chart  blank 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  From 
this  our  engineers  will  get  all  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  draw  up  your 
recommendation  and  guaranty. 


lHTERrMTIOrlrU 

Ohepipe  he/tter 

Suited  to  more  homes  than 
any  other  one  type  of  heat- 
er. For  houses,  stores, 
churches,  etc.  Wonder- 
fully economical  and  easy 
to  install  and  operate.  Uses 
minimum  fuel  of  any  kind. 

Positively  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  where  in- 
stalled on  our  recommen- 
dation. 

Heaters  for  everyjpurpose. 
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MTERniTIOIML 


HE/TTER 


4-24  Lincoln  Street 
UTICA.  N.  Y. 


company 


For  over  75  years  maker*  of  dependable  heating 
apparatus.       Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
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of  the  sales  tax  as  the  paramount  source  of 
revenue,  as  the  goal  to  be  arrived  at. 
Simplification  of  taxing  methods  would 
have  this  distinct  advantage:  it  would 
attract  capital  to  Canada. 

Canada  now  has  a  luxury  tax,  the  revenue 
from  which  has  been  cut  down  of  late  by  the 
wide-spread  price  reductions.  For  some 
time,  observes  the  Ottawa  correspondent  of 
The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York): 

Canadian  retailers  have  urged  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sales  tax  sufficient  to  cover  the 
present  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent,  and  also  the 
revenue  desired  from  the  luxury  tax.  No 
official  announcement  has  been  made;  but 
retailers  here  believe  that  such  a  tax  will 
supersede  the  present  one  at  an  early  date. 
It  is  claimed  that  many  stores  have  failed 
to  make  proper  returns  and  to  charge  cus- 
tomers a  proper  tax,  thus  putting  honest 
merchants  at  a  disadvantage.  This  dis- 
advantage, with  the  annoyance  and  trouble 
of  keeping  tax  receipts  accurately,  will  be 
removed  shortly,  it  is  hoped. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  BANK 
MAKES  ITS  BOW 

THE  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Cooperative  National  Bank 
opened  its  temporary  headquarters  at  St. 
Clair  Avenue  and  Ontario  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  November  1.  The  institu- 
tion has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  Grand 
Chief  Warren  S.  Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood, 
is  its  first  president.  This  cooperative 
banking  project  has  been  discust  several 
times  in  these  columns,  but  the  week  before 
the  bank  opened  Mr.  Stone  made  a  state- 
ment which  deserves  quotation  because  it 
shows  exactly  what  he  and  his  fellow  offi- 
cials intend  to  do.  As  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  reprints  the  statement 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  coopera- 
tive commercial  bank  in  the  United  States, 
altho  there  are  many  such  banks  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  first  labor  bank.  We  choose  a 
National  bank  because  of  its  greater  secu- 
rity, as  the  lirst  consideration  with  labor  is 
that  ils  enterprises  must  be  absolutely 
sound. 

We  made  the  bank  cooperative  by  dis- 
tributing the  stock  to  as  many  members 
as  possible,  so  that  it  would  approximate 
the  cooperative  ideal  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

We  also  limited  stock  dividends  to  10 
per  cent.  We  expect  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on 
time  deposits,  to  provide  for  an  additional 
surplus,  and  if  there  are  excess  earnings  we 
expect  to  share  them  with  our  depositors 
who  cooperate  with  us  in  making  the  bank 
successful. 

The  bank  will  not  confine  itself  to  the 
brotherhood.  It  will  do  a  commercial  sav- 
ings and  trust  company  business.  It  will 
do  banking  by  mail.  We  have  So, 000 
members,  nol  to  speak  of  the  several  million 
workers  who  belong  to  other  labor  organi- 
zations. The  bank,  of  course,  is  open  to 
everybody  and'  is  not  an  exclusive  labor- 
bank.  We  expect  to  handle  foreign  ex- 
change for  immigrants. 

The  organization  of 'a  bank  was  twice 
authorized  by  conventions,  but  its  opening 
was  delayed  on  account  of  the  war.     That 
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our  members  were  ready  for  this  venture 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  stock  was 
oversubscribed. 

This  confidence  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  brotherhood  has  never  failed  in 
anything  it  has  undertaken. 

For  fifty  years  the  brotherhood  has  car- 
ried on  several  kinds  of  life,  accident,  and 
pension  insurance.  We  have  paid  out 
many  millions  annually  through  the  banks 
of  Cleveland.  We  have  paid  out  in  chari- 
ties alone  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  not  a 
single  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  a  pub- 
lic charge.  The  total  insurance  on  our 
books  amounts  to  $184,000,000,  and  since 
1868  we  have  paid  out  claims  of  $45,291 ,264. 

The  fact  is  labor  needs  banks  of  its  own 
more  than  any  other  class,  unless  it  is  the 
farmers. 

The  wages  of  labor  in  this  country 
amount  to  $30,000,000,000  a  year,  yet  the 
average  workingman  has  no  place  to  go  to 
do  his  banking.  In  the  cities,  at  least, 
deposits  are  often  not  wanted  in  the  com- 
mercial banks.  There  is  often  no  place 
the  worker  can  go  to  get  a  loan,  save  the 
loan  shark,  where  he  often  pays  100  to 
200  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  should  be  banking  facilities  for  the 
workers  the  same  as  for  other  classes. 
There  are  such  banks  in  every  other  coun- 
try. There  are  55,000  cooperative  banks 
in  Europe,  many  of  them  small,  and  they 
rarely  lose  a  cent. 

The  motto  of  the  bank  is  service.  Our 
bank  by-laws  forbid  loans  or  profits  of  any 
kind  to  officers  or  directors. 

We  expect  to  receive  the  deposits  of 
85,000  members  and  892  local  divisions. 
We  will  invest  the  insurance  and  savings 
funds  of  our  members  and  their  widows. 
They  have  no  place  to  go  to  make  safe 
investments.  Millions  are  lost  to  them 
every  year  through  bad  investments.  We 
will  draw  wills  and  trust  agreements  for 
our  customers  and  help  them  to  build  new 
homes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bank  will  add  greatly 
to  the  banking  power  and  banking  resources 
of  Cleveland. 


HOW  TO  STOP  OIL -STOCK 
SWINDLING 

THE  enormous  fortunes  which  have 
been  made  in  oil,  together  with  the 
large  part  which  luck  plays  in  the  finding 
and  development  of  new  oil-lands,  have 
made  this  business  a  particularly  fertile 
field  for  the  "  get-rich-quick-Wallingf ord  " 
and  the  ordinary,  every-day  swindler.  At 
a  recent  convention  of  the  Independent 
Oil  Men's  Association,  Senator  W.  R. 
Eaton,  of  Colorado,  made  an  address  on 
"Frauds  in  Oil  Financing,"  in  which  he 
made  some  suggestions  about  preventive 
legislation.  There  are  oil-frauds,  says  the 
Senator,  as  quoted  in  the  recently  launched 
Magazine  of  the  New  York  Petroleum 
Exchange  (New  York),  "which  are  con- 
ceived in  iniquity  and  perpetrated  with 
the  brass  and  in  a  matter  which  makes  the 
old  'three-shell'  man  green  with  envy." 
He  believes  that  most  of  the  losses  in 
financing  oil-ventures  are  not  caused  by 
"lack  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
honest  dreamer."  Rather,  "it  is  the  ex- 
cessive commissions,  actual  embezzlement 
of  corporate  funds,  failure  to  expend  the 
amounts  received  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  obtained,  payments  of 


Help  Your  Wife 

The  same  high  quality  3-in-One  Oil  that  men  have  been 
using  for  25  years  to  lubricate  all  kinds  of  light  mechanisms 
—tools,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  bicycles,  typewriters — is  the 
"just  right"  oil  for  all  modern  household  machinery. 

Help  your  wife  and  lengthen  the  life  of  her  mechanical  assis- 
tants by  regular  applications  of  3-in-One. 

After  you  have  properly  oiled  the  big  things — vacuum 
cleaner,  sewing  machine,  washing  machine,  start  in  on  the 
little  ones — those  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  that  stick,  the  old 
clocks  that  persistently  lose  time  or  run  only  when  lying 
down. 

3-in-One  penetrates  to  the  innermost  friction  points  and 
works  out  all  caked  grease  and  dirt.  The  great  viscosity 
of  3-in-One  holds  it  in  the  bearings,  where  it  reduces  friction 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  home  and  office  uses  for 
3-in-One.  These  are  all  explained  in  a  Dictionary  which  is 
packed  with  every  bottle  and  sent  with  every  sample. 

FREE — Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses.  Request 
both  on  a  post  card. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores.  Prices  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  15c,  30c  and  60c  in  bottles;  30c  in  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 
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Starrett  Service  goes  with 
every  box  of  Starrett  Blades 

It  begins  with  the  fine  quality  of  the 
saws  themselves,  and  it's  yours  every 
minute  of  the  day— any  time  you  need 
it.  Begin  using  Starrett  Service  now, 
and  let  Starrett  Blades,  hacked  by  the 
Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart,  show  you 
why  they're  called  "the  blades  that 
cut  quicker  and  last  longer." 

Write  for  "Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use," 
the  guide-book  to  more  efficient  cutting. 
Address  Hacksaw  Dept.  "SC." 

THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  COMPANY 


The  World?  s  Greatest  Toolmakers 
Manufacturers  of  Hack  Saws   Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


fictitious  dividends  during  the  promotion 
period,  and  deliberate  swindling  and  cheat- 
ing that  cause  the  largest  part  of  the  losses 
complained  of."  These  evils,  we  are  told, 
can  be  remedied  by  legislation,  and  various 
types  of  "blue-sky"  laws  have  been  en- 
acted by  State  legislatures.     Now, 

A  very  pertinent  criticism  of  most 
blue-sky  laws  is  that  only  the  cheat  is 
benefited  by  them;  for  he  will  conform 
to  the  statutory  requirements,  obtain  an 
authorization  to  do  business,  and  then 
will  add  to  his  swindling  selling  talk  the 
assertion  that  the  State  government  has 
approved  his  schemes.  He  has  only  to 
conform  to  these  legal  requirements,  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  commit  perjury  in  many 
instances. 

But  the  honest  man  with  a  vision  of  a 
new  oil-field  will  refuse  to  make  any  false 
representations  to  obtain  the  license  to 
sell  stock  in  his  corporation,  if  he  has 
chosen  that  method  of  financing.  Thus 
the  cheat  prospers  and  runs  away  with  the 
profits,  while  honest  speculative  develop- 
ment is  curbed. 

Against  counterfeits  of  value,  the  law 
can  give  actual  protection;  how  it  can 
prevent  deception  and  save  credulity  and 
ignorance  from  imposition  is  a  harder 
problem. 

We  do  not  operate  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  says  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
Most  blue-sky  laws  are  compiled  along  that 
line,  however.  They  usually  require  that 
no  one  shall  sell  stock  in  a  corporation 
until  permitted  to  do  so  by  some  State 
official,  and  then  provide  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  selling  the  stock  without  obtain- 
ing such  permission.  Only  one  law  have  I 
found  that  provides  punishment  for  the 
swindling  operations  connected  with  the 
selling  of  corporate  stock.  The  Colorado 
larceny  statute  provides  "that  whoever 
commits  larceny  shall  be  sentenced"  to  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary;  another  section 
provides  that  any  one  who  cheats  or 
swindles  another  in  the  sale  of  corporate 
stock  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  larceny 
and  punished  accordingly.  It  also  goes 
further  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  no 
defense  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
accused  to  the  purchaser  were  promises  or 
opinions  of  something  to  occur  in  the  future. 

Thus  a  punishment  is  provided  for  the 
swindling  operation  instead  of  providing 
punishment  for  failure  to  obtain  the  State's 
consent  to  sell  stock. 

The  point  I  wish  to  accentuate  is  that 
the  commission  form  of  examination  and 
other  administration  of  blue-sky  laws  do 
not  curb  the  Wallingfords,  but  the  other 
form  of  law  is  sufficient  to  put  the  fear  of 
the  penitentiary,  if  not  of  God,  in  the 
hearts  of  many  "get-rich-quick  "  promoters. 

Comments  upon  the  English  system  of 
requiring  fullest  publicity  to  all  of  the 
inside  facts  which  are  so  jealously  guarded 
in  this  country  indicate  that  some  of  the 
English  provisions  might  well  be  carefully 
studied  and  applied.  Too  much  regulation 
does  not  prevent  the  evils  of  fraudulent 
financing,  but  a  system  of.  punishing  dis- 
honest and  unfair  dealing  will  tend  to 
eliminate  many  frauds. 

No  statutes  have  ever  stopt  the  gold- 
brick  trick;  nor  has  any  statute  provided 
experience  to  the  gullible.  But  1  firmly 
believe  that  the  best  protection  that  can 
be  given  to  the  public  is  sure  punishment  to 
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cheats  and  swindlers  who  operate  under  the 
guise  of  an  honest  promoter.  The  de- 
terring effect  of  such  laws  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  and  prohibit  ail  but  the  most 
brazen  tricksters. 
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TO  TAX  SPENDINGS 

EXPERTS  are  puzzling  their  brains 
to  devise  new  methods  of  raising 
national  revenue  to  take  the  place  of  the 
unpopular  excess-profits  tax.  The  sales- 
tax  idea  has  been  given  wide  publicity. 
One  variation  of  this  tax — which  also  meets 
the  objection  made  to  the  income  tax  as  a 
discourager  of  thrift — is  a  tax  on  the 
spendings  of  the  individual  citizen.  As 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Jordan,  a  public  accountant, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  writes  to  the  Boston 
Neivs  Bureau: 

The  writer  has  the  temerity  to  suggest 
increased  consideration  of  a  tax  upon 
spendings  for  subsistence  and  luxuries,  or, 
more  briefly,  a  consumption  tax.  This  is, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  sales  of 
commodities  or  services  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  essentials  of  a  simple  form  of  law 
placing  a  tax  on  spendings  or  tax  on  sales 
to  ultimate  consumer  would  probably  be 
as  stated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Each  voter  or  resident  of  voting  age 
shall  pay  to  the  State  annually  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  (more  or  less)  of  his  entire 
expenditures  for  living  and  pleasure  of 
himself  and  his  dependents  excepting  an 
exemption  of  $250  of  such  expenditures 
for  himself  and  each  dependent. 

Under  such  a  law  it  would  be  necessary 
for  each  resident  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  annual  statement.  Such 
statement  should  be  concise  in  form  with 
explanations  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  oppor- 
tunity of  excuse  by  the  taxpayer  for  render- 
ing a  false  return  because  of  misundei'- 
standing  the  requirements.  No  oath  should 
be  required.  The  preparation  of  the  blanks 
for  taxpayers'  statements  would,  of  course, 
require  most  carefid  and  deliberate  thought. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  quite 
unlike  methods  of  preparing  a  statement 
to  show  such  expenditures.  One  way  to 
produce  the  required  result  woidd  be  to 
deduct  annual  savings  or  investments  from 
the  total  annual  income  or  adding  to  total 
income  the  additional  amount  of  principal 
spent  for  living.  Another  way  would  be 
by  simple  statement  of  annual  living  ex- 
penditure in  such  detail  as  to  admit  of 
verification  if  necessarv. 


CANADA'S  1920  CROPS— Canada's  in- 
creasing agricultural  importance  is  shown 
by  official  figures  contained  in  a  recent 
Wiimipeg  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  total  Canadian  field  crops  t  his 
year,  it  seems,  will  reach  nearly  1,250,000,- 
000  bushels,  while  the  products  of  hay  and 
corn  will  exceed  25,000,000  tons,  compared 
with  over  1,000,000,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  20,000,000  tons  of  hay  and  corn 
for  1919.  It  is  estimated  in  this  dispatch 
that  Canada's  1920  wheat  will  average 
about  two  dollars  a  bushel.  The  field  crops 
of  Canada,  incidentally,  are  estimated  to 
represent  about  $170  a  head  of  the  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  $110  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Great 

Pleasure  of 

Smoking 

Of  course,  smoking  is  a  habit.  So  is  eating 
when  you're  not  hungry,  bathing,  and  working 
more  than  is  requisite  to  provide  for  just 
immediate  needs. 

The  nations  of  this  earth  which  have  bred 
the  profoundest  thinkers  and  men  with  that 
nervous  energy  which  accomplished  great  things 
have  had  the  smoking  habit  to  the  Nth  degree. 

Carlyle,  General  Grant,  Mark  Twain,  Foch — 
think  of  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  thinkers 
and  doers  who  have  lighted  the  fragrant  weed 
and  watched  those  blue  argosies  of  smoke  tack 
in  and  out  among  the  sunbeams,  drift  round 
the  evening  lamp  or  set  sail  toward  the  sky. 

Thinkers  and  doers!  They  had  their  hard 
times,  but  right  well  they  savored  the  great 
pleasure  of  smoking. 

Of  course,  these  great  men  did  not  become 
great  merely  because 
they  smoked. 

But  they  knew  the 
great  pleasure  of  smok- 
ing. 

And  that  comes  from 
smoking  just  what  suits 
one's  personal  taste. 

Perhaps  you  have 
noticed  the  irritation  of 
the  pipe-smoker  out 
of  his  own  tobacco, 
compelled  to  fill  his 
pipe  with  another 
tobacco. 

A  smoker's  satis- 
faction   depends 
almost  wholly  upon 
having    the   tobacco 
that  just   suits   him. 

Have  you  found  the  pipe  tobacco  just  suiting 
your  individual  taste,  with  which  to  enjoy  the 
great  pleasure  of  smoking  ? 

If  not,  we  invite  you  to  try  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  doesn't  suit  the  taste  of  every- 
body.    For  that  very  reason  it  may  please  you. 

May  we  send  you  some? 

Simply  set  down  upon  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address,  also  that  of  the  dealer  you  will  call 
upon  for  supplies  in  case  Edgeworth  pleases  you, 
and  we  will  despatch  to  you  without  charge 
generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes 
and  then  cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice 
rubbed  between  the  hands  provides  an  average 
pipeful. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  already  rubbed 
for  you.  You  pour  it  straight  from  the  oun 
into  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  nicely,  light  quickly,  and 
burn  freely  ami  evenly  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pipe. 

For  the  free  samples  which  we  would  like 
you  to  judge,  address  bams  &  Brother  Co., 
5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  you  with  Kdgcworth.  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 

by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any 
size  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Heady-Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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How  to  Writ  Gtia-Cut   Buuons 
LHIm  Hut   PruJy^   fofib 


Ho*  to  Write  Stones,  Reports,  Ad- 
dres»e*.  Sermons,  AdxHncnrDi*  Fit 


How  to  \J$t  Convincing.  Effective 

English  Before  an  Audience 


How  to  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Entertaining  English  in  Conversation 


Good  English  and 
Good  Fortune 


Go  Hand  in  Hand 


W>" 


Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the 
toughs  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  lie  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  publicist,  and  dunce  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  tip  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
ot  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

AH  around  you  thf  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
eacli  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  Bpeech  compels  attention  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp,  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
.  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  DEVE1  OPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement— Success— Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence — 

of  proficiency.     The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod   methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked   upon  with  tolerance.     The   man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  (  learness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

"The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 

joy  all  the  beauties  ol  literal  bin  i.     have   an   intrinsic  value  far  beyond 

I  hey  have  put  thousands  ol  men  and  women  int<.  the  path   that  leads  to  increased  business, 

They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  foj    Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dent*, .  meat  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Publi<   Speakers,  and  others. 

I  fine.    Vou  seem  to  have  i  i  tbe  experience  of  •> 

ays  W.  P.WARREN, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

November  3. — It  is  reported  from  Copen- 
hagen that  Polish  volunteer  forces  have 
occupied  the  city  of  Minsk,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  taken  over  from 
the  Bolsheviki  on  October  18. 

Four  Soviet  armies  are  said  to  be  making 
an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  in  retreat  southward  from 
Melitopol.  General  Wrangel  admits 
the  loss  of  Perekop,  but  declares  that  ho 
will  fight  to  the  end. 

November  4. — Constantinople  advices  say 
that  General  Wrangel  has  cut  to  pieces 
two  divisions  of  "Red"  cavalry  and  has 
effected  a  successful  retreat  for  the 
main  body  of  his  troops.  The  Bol- 
sheviki are  also  said  to  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  attacks  on 
Wrangel's  lino  south  of  Perekop,  tho 
official  statements  from  Moscow  report 
Bolshevik  advances  at  some  points. 

According  to  advices  from  Riga,  offensive 
operations  by  irregular  Polish  troops 
commanded  by  General  Zelgouski  have 
been  checked  along  the  entire  front 
by  the  Lithuanians,  and  as  a  result 
the  evacuation  of  Kovno  has  been 
postponed. 

An  unofficial  dispatch  from  Warsaw  says 
that  the  Polish  Government  has  granted 
amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners. 

November  5. — Premier  Lenine  frankly 
admits  the  seriousness  of  tho  food 
situation  in  Russia,  says  a  London  re- 
port. He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Soviet  Russia  never  before  had  ex- 
perienced such  a  food  crisis.  Statements 
along  the  same  line  are  credited  to 
Trotzky,  who  is  reported  as  saying 
that  the  "Red"  Army  is  in  dire  need 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  if  these 
needs  are  not  supplied  immediately  all 
the  efforts  of  the  "Reds"  will  be  futile. 

November  8. — According  to  fugitive  Aus- 
trians  reaching  Copenhagen  from  Sibe- 
ria, prisoners  in  that  country  are  dying 
by  wholesale  from  starvation,  tubercu- 
losis, typhoid,  and  other  diseases.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  prison-camp  of 
5,000,  2,000  died  in  six  months. 

November  9. — According  to  a  Sebastopol 
dispatch  reaching  London,  ( !apt.  Emmet 
Kilpatrick,  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  South  Russia,  and 
two  nurses  were  killed  during  a  recent 
Bolshevik"  cavalry  raid  at  Salkovo. 


FOREIGN 

November  3. — The  cabinet  of  Premier 
Delacroix  of  Belgium  resigns. 

The  Turkish  offensive  in  the  direction  of 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  has 
been  broken  by  the  Armenian  troops  in 
a  decisive  battle  southwest  of  the  city. 
according  to  advices  received  at  the 
Near  Fast  Relief  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

November  4. — The  latest,  summary  of  the 
Scottish  liquor  elections  shows  that  149 
districts  have  decided  to  make  no 
change,  24  favor  reduction  of  licenses, 
and  IS  will  go  dry. 

The  volcano  of  Izalco  in  San  Salvador 
breaks  forth  in  a  new  eruption.  Great 
(pianl it ies  of  lava  are  being  discharged 
on  the  northern  slope,  which  is  about 
(1,000  feet  high. 

Flia  Lint,  an  Italian  aviator,  makes  the 
first  flight,  over  the  equatorial  Andes, 
from  Guayaquil  to  Cuenca,  about  120 
miles.  The  highest  altitude  reached 
was  19,000  feet. 


It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  special 
diplomatic  mission  from  Mexico  to 
various  European  governments  has  ar- 
ranged with  Great  Britain  to  renew 
diplomatic  relations  when  General 
Obregon  assumes  the  Presidency  of 
Mexico  in  December.  Relations  have 
been  interrupted  since  1914. 

• 

November  5. — France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  have  signed  a  tripartite  agree- 
ment to  support  each  other  in  main- 
taining their  "spheres  of  influence"  in 
Turkey.  This  agreement  was  signed 
.  August  10,  and,  altho  not  considered 
secret,  has  just  been  made  public. 

The  Dutch  Government  proposes  to  its 
Parliament  that  the  army  be  reduced 
by  nearly  half,  or  from  460,000  to  260,- 
000,  and  it  is  believed  certain  that  the 
legislative  branch  will  adopt  the  pro- 
posal. This  step  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Holland's  joining  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  De  la  Huerta  Government  of  Mexico 
takes  over  the  coal-mines  in  the  north- 
ern states  of  that  country  as  a  result  of 
the  crisis  which  has  been  reached  in  the 
labor  situation.  President  De  la  Huerta 
said  the  Government's  action  was  taken 
because  it  was  tired  of  the  arbitrary 
stand  of  the  mine-owners  and  their 
policy  of  forcing  crises  in  the  coal 
industry. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  understood  to 
have  renewed  in  most  emphatic  form 
its  protests  to  the  London  Foreign 
Office  against  the  Anglo-French  oil 
agreement  signed  at  San  Remo,  April 
24.  Under  this  agreement  France 
recognized  Great  Britain's  rights  to 
seize  oil  in  those  parts  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  which  the  British  are 
administering  for  the  native  inhabitants 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 

November  6. — German  University  pro- 
fessors announce  themselves  ready  to 
resume  their  connections  with  the  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  Britain,  in  a 
reply  to  an  appeal  of  the  latter  sug- 
gesting the  reestablishment  of  the 
"friendly  intercourse"  which  existed 
before  the  world-war. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rolando  Ricci  as  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  has 
been  officially  confirmed. 

Clashes  between  Socialists  and  Liberals 
in  Yucatan  arising  out  of  the  state 
election  campaign  there  are  reported 
from  Merida.  It  is  said  that  several 
persons  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 

November  7. — Fierce  rioting  breaks  out  in 
North  Belfast.  Hundreds  join  in  the 
fray,  the  Unionists  with  stones  and  the 
Sinn-Feiners  with  revolvers  and  rifles. 
Wild  scenes  are  also  reported  from 
Londonderry  following  a  sudden  attack 
on  policemen  in  that  city.  Five  police- 
men were  shot,  two  ships  were  burned, 
and  several  others  wrecked. 

Municipal  representatives  of  the  Central- 
American  Republics  convene  at  Antigua 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
Central-American  union. 

France  and  Czecho-Slovakia  conclude  a 
commercial  agreement  to  reestablish 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  French  Government  obtains  an 
agreement  from  the  mine  employers  to 
meet  representatives' of  the  National 
Federation  of  Miners  in  an  effort  to 
avert  the  threatened  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  nationalization  of  mines. 

It  is  reported  from  Santiago  that  Chile 
has  formally  recognized  the  new  Mexi- 
can Government. 

A  wireless  Bolshevik  message  from  Mos- 
cow  to   London  alleges   that  a   secret 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


treaty  has  been  concluded  between 
Poland  and  Lai  via,  with  a  view  to  par- 
titioning Lithuania.  The  treaty  is 
said  to  be  supported  by  France. 

Reports  from  Tiflis  claim  that  the  Ar- 
menians have  yielded  to  the  Bolshevik 
ultimatum  demanding  that  they  repu- 
diate the  treaty  with  Turkey,  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Entente, 
and  permit  the  passage  of  Soviet  troops 
through  Armenia.  The  Armenians  are 
said  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Turkish  troops. 

A  public  meeting  is  held  in  Tokyo  for  the 
discussion  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  adoption  of  the  California  anti- 
alien  land  law.  A  firm  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  was  recommended  by 
the  speakers,  one  of  whom  urged  that 
the  anti-Japanese  discrimination  in 
America  he  met  with  anti-American 
discrimination  in  the  Orient. 

November  8. — It  is  reported  from  Con- 
stantinople that  the  Turkish  National- 
ists, at  the  instance  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
are  holding  Colonel  U.  P.  Coombs, 
director  of  the  American  Commission 
for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  as  a  hostage. 

November  9. — Representatives  of  American 
business  houses  in  Mexico  are  alarmed 
over  the  situation  in  that  country, 
growing  out  of  radical  activities.  Tic 
Socialists  in  Yucatan  are  reported  to 
have  seized  several  cities,  and  in  Mexico 
City  "  Reds"  led  by  foreign  agitators 
are  threatening  a  general  strike  in  more 
than  thirty  industries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  \ustrian  Social  Demo- 
crats in  Vienna  resolutions  are  adopted 
definitely  breaking  with  the  Moscow 
Internationale. 

The  Italian  delegates  in  conference  with 
Jugo-Slav  delegates  at  Rapallo  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Adriatic  problem  pro- 
pose that  the  Istrian  frontier  be  that 
established  by  the  Pact  of  London  and 
thai  the  independence  of  the  new  slate 
of  Fiume  be  recognized  by  both  coun- 
tries. The  latter  proposition  is  opposed 
by  the  JugO-Slavs  and  also  by  the  Ser- 
bian delegates,  who  maintain  that  the 
port  of  Finnic  is  indispensable  to  Serbia 
for  economic  and  commercial  reasons. 


THE  ELECTION 

November  3. — Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  former 
Speaker,"was  defeated  bv  a  Republican, 
T.  W.  Huckreide. 

Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Republican,  de- 
feated Alfred  E.  Smith,  Democrat,  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  by 
about  75,000  votes. 

It  is  reported  from  London  thai  the  Brit- 
ish applaud  the  election  of  Senator 
Harding,  altho  it  is  the  belief  in  Greal 
Britain  that  he  is  against  the  League  of 

Nat  ions. 

All  the  French  papers,  with  the  exception 
of  Hun  Soir,  a  Socialisi  organ,  express 
satisfaction  al  Harding's  victory,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Paris.  1  lis  elec- 
tion seems  to  be  considered  a  sign  of 
reaction  againsl  radicalism. 

I'    is    reported    from    San    Francisco    that 

California  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  antialien  land  law,  re- 
cently  adopted    by    the   Legislature   of 

thai    Slate  and   put    up  to  the  voters  by 

referendum.     The  law  provides  that  in 

the  future  no  alien,  not  eligible  to 
United  States  citizenship,  may  own  or 
lease    agricultural    land    in    California. 


It  does  not  affect  existing  ownership  or 
titles  already  acquired. 

General  Obregon,  President-elect  of  Mex- 
ico, expresses  his  satisfaction  with  the 
election  of  Senator  Harding,  stating 
that  he  thinks  he  will  make  a  good 
President  and  a  good  neighbor  for 
Mexico. 

November  4. — It  is  reported  from  St.  Paul 
that  Congressman  A.  J.  Volstead,  of  the; 
7th  Minnesota  district,  author  of  the 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Act,  has  been 
reelected  on  the  Republican  ticket  after 
a  close  fight. 

Dr.  E,  F.  Ladd,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  is  re- 
ported elected  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  will  be  the  first  Non- 
Partizan  League  member  of  the  Upper 
House. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  press 
of  Europe  continue  to  comment  favor- 
ably on  the  election  of  Senator  Harding, 
with  the  German  newspapers  rivaling 
tho  French  in  their  laudation  of  the 
President-elect.  It  is  said  that  tho 
opinion  seems  to  be  spreading  that 
consideration  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  must  come  quickly, 
and  there  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to 
say  the  League  is  dead. 

The  election  returns  from  the  Northwest 
show  that  the  Non-Partizan  League 
was  defeated  in  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington, Nebraska, 
and  South  Dakota,  and  its  control  in 
North  Dakota  was  somewhat  curbed. 

November  6. — The  Republican  plurality  in 
the  next  House,  according  to  the  un- 
official list  just  completed,  will  bo  170. 

N*ovember  8. — According  to  statements 
given  out  by  tho  Director  of  Publicity 
for  the  Non-Partizan  League,  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  are  construed  as 
"a  remarkable  gain  "  for  that  organiza- 
tion. It  is  said  that  League  candi- 
dates polled  more  than  a  million  votes 
in  nine  States,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  the  vote  of  two  years  ago. 

DOMESTIC 

November  4. — Incomplete  returns  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that, 
the  State  bonus  for  ex-service  men  was 
carried  by  a  big  vote  in  New  York. 
Approximately  100, 000  men  and  women 
will  be  awarded  a  bonus,  amounting  to 
$10  a  month  for  each  month's  service, 
tho  total  not  to  exceed  $250. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  an  interview 
at  Chicago,  suggests  that-  President 
Wilson  should  resign  so  that  Senator 
Harding  can  become  President  and 
carry  out  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch  the  policies  approved  by  the 
American  voters.  Mr.  Bryan  says 
Mr.    Wilson's    resignation    would    make 

Vice-President  Marshall  President,  and 
after  appointing  Mr.  Harding  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Marshall  could  resign. 
This  would  make  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  next  in  succession. 

November  5. — It  is  announced  at  the 
headquarters  of  Senator  Harding  that 
immediately  after  the  President-elect, 
returns  from  his  vacation  he  will  call 
into  consultation  on  foreign  affairs 
men  and  women  of  all  parties  who  have 
been  prominent  in  lhe  tight  over  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  in  an  endeavor  to 
formulate  a  program  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Nations  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor  during  his  campaign. 

Notice  is  served  on  lhe  coal  trade  of 
the  country  by  Senators  Calder  and 
Edge  that  unless  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer  is  materially  reduced  before 
December  <>  they  will  recommend  to 
t  he  Senate  that  the  Government  take 
over  control  of  the  coal  industry. 
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Canada  a  Country  of  Newspapers 

THE  "FIRST"  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  IN  CANADA 

IN   the  matter   of  advertising    England  has  her    "Hoardings,"    the 
United  States  her  Magazines— but  CANADA  IS  A  COUNTRY 
OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


In  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  are  pub- 
lished a  number  of  strong,  virile,  influen- 
tial Newspapers  that  give  the  people 
their  daily  news  of  progress,  of  politics 
and  of  MERCHANDISING. 

These  Journals  circulate  "inside"  and 
"outside"  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
published.  They  are  found  in  homes, 
trains,  clubs,  farms  and  camps.  They  are 
leaders  in  Canadian  thought  and  action. 
They  assume  and  honorably  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  of  "guide, 
counsellor  and  friend"  to  the  Canadian 
public. 

It  is  these  Newspapers  that  the  United 
States  Manufacturer  should  and  must 
use  if  he  desires  to  cultivate  and  obtain 


the  buying  friendship  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

For  the  influence  of  these  Journals  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
When  your  advertisements  are  in- 
cluded in  the  pages  of  these  papers, 
there  will  be  hardly  a  home,  a  farm, 
a  ranch  or  a  camp  that  will  not  know 
that  you  have  something  to  sell,  some 
article,  commodity  or  service  that  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  know 
about  and  buy. 

This  is  the  sure,  economical,  direct  way  to 
secure  for  your  goods  a  place  in  the  rich,  ex- 
panding markets  of  Canada — a  country  buy- 
ing at  present  nearly  three  million  dollars'  worth 
of  United  States  products  every  day. 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


City  of  Publication          Name  of  Paper 

City  of  Publication         Name  of  Paper 

City  of  Publication         Name  of  Paper 

Halifax  ....  Herald  and  Mail 

Ottawa  ....  Citizen 

Regina  ....  Leader  and  Post 

St.  John   .  .  .  Standard 

Ottawa  ....  Journal  Dailies 

Saskatoon   .  .  Star  and  Phoenix 

St.  John   .  .  .  Telegraph  and  Times 

Toronto  ....  Star 

Calgary  ....  Albertan 

Quebec  ....  Chronicle 

Edmonton.  .  .  Journal 

Quebec  ....  Telegraph 

London  ....  Advertiser 

Vancouver  .  .  Sun 

Montreal  .  .  .  Gazette 

London  ....  Free  Press 

Vancouver  .  .  World 

Montreal  ...  La  Patrie 

Winnipeg  .  .  /  Free  Press 

Victoria.  .  .  .  Colonist 

Montreal  .  .  .  Star 

Winnipeg  .  .  .  Tribune 

Victoria.  .  .  .  Times 

Spend  10%  of  your 

United  States  advertising 

appropriation — in  Canada  ! 

Prepared  by  SMITH.  DENNE  &  MOORE.   Adoertieing  Agency.    Toronto  and  Montreal.   Canada. 
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GIVE  ONE  FOR  XMAS 


$125 
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Notes 

Only 


POST 
PAID 
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Perforated 
Coupon  i'jgis 

ROBINSON    REMINDER 

Tear   Out    When    Attended   To 

Km<*h  memo  *  p«rf-r»t*d  coupon  which,  when  attended  to.  Is  torn 
oul  leaving  Live  Notes  Only.  No  Marching  thruolisoleto  notes. 
E.arrlhin*  ready  for  instant  reference.     Pocket  in  cover. 


SIzeB 

Reminder  with  extra  filler  3  x  5  in. 

Black  Leather  -  $1.2S 

•  <  Grain  Leather  -  -        1.75 

India      air      ...  -   2.50 

I     -Mde  -  -  -        2.7S 

Genuine  Morocco    ...  8.00 

Imitation  Leather  -  -  ."6 

■  ut  extra  filler)      ■       .25 

Ladle*'  Shopping  Reminder 
With  Pencil  Jnd  Ex 


Extra  Filler, 


Size  A 
SHx7  to. 

12.00 
2.76 
3.60 
3.76 
4.00 
1.00 
.60 

Sire  L 
2«  x3«  in. 
11.60 


Black  Leather  .... 

I'atent  leather  or  Croia  Grain       *  -  I  i» 

Morocco.  Cowhide  or  India  Calf  -  -  2.Z5 

Extra  Flllers-Per  dozen  :    Sire  B.  75c;  Size  A.  $1.00;  Sire  L.  70c. 
\lr».       Prices    chanted    without    notice. 
from  us.     (Stationers  write.) 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co..  88  Elm  St.,   Westfield,  Ma.s. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usinp; 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better— they  slick  better— they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals* 

nton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Kenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes — 
unlimited  variety— unsurpassed  color 
work  — printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  Us  your'order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PATENTS. 


Writ.-  for  Free  Guide  Hook   and 
I .  \  1DENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION   Ml  Send  model  01  &  invention 

opinion  of  it'  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UN  VtlN  1  UKb  urite  j 


i  desire  to  secure  patent  Bhould 
!  for  our    guide     book    "HOW 

i    01   aket 

desci  l  we  will  give    opinion  "1  its 

RANDOLPH    &    CO.,     Dipt.   171.    Washington,   D.   C. 


0 


INSYDE  TYRES 


J  ■     -r  A  --■     r   *..r      .'.     I :  r.    .       E"r*V«Nt  pooclUCM  an" 

I>"U'    '     mil<  ngty.       Kunily  applied.       Coat 

lit  Lit?        D'-Lait-s    )(■•-♦.      Aif'-nta  waril»:d.       Htjf  profits. 

AnwricM  Ace— twri—  Co.  Dept,  X^4, Cincinnati.  O. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


red   n.itiora- 

r.)    ul    the    I 

'.  FISHER,   <  balrman,  Professor 

of    I'.  '     i   i    ' 

.me  is  virtually  tin:  nation's 
J    .iii'l   home    li . 

;;.  exercise, 

J ; . so;  by  mail  i 
K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 
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No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  ThufxUy  »c*lt<-f  small  bin  01  "R'.ugh  On 
•  1  with  chopped  mrat  about  the 
pUce;  on  Friday  mix  riimprned  ostmcal  and 
"Rough  On  R*l»":  Saturday  chopped  liam  with 
"Roug  D   W'l  all  that   ate   left. 

Sunday   come*    but    tats   and   mice   are   gone. 
1  I  oh  the  pr»ti.     Get  "Rougli  On 
Rati    ardrug  and  general  Mora.  W  rile  (or  book- 
let— "Ending  Rau  and  Mice" — *enl  hee  to  you. 

E.S.WELLS 
Chemist 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


November  6. — Consternation  is  caused  in 
the  coal  industry  by  the  ultimatum 
issued  by  Senators  Calder  and  Edge. 
A  flood  of  statements  is  issued  by 
various  operators'  and  wholesalers'  as- 
sociations, the  general  trend  of  which  is 
that  the  coal  situation  is  now  normal 
and  that  prices  have  fallen. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  bank  in 
the  United  States  promoted  and  organ- 
ized solely  by  women,  run  by  women 
alone,  and  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  women  is  to  be  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  next  few  months.  The 
institution  will  specialize  in  loans  to 
women  who  want  to  go  into  business. 
All  the  officers  will  be  women. 

Six  names  are  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  New  York  University:  Mark  Twain 
for  the  authors'  class;  James  Buchanan 
Eads  for  the  engineers'  class;  Patrick 
Henry  for  the  statesmen's  class;  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Green  Morton  for  the 
medical  class;  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
for  the  artists'  class;  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams for  the  theological  class.  The 
name  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  edu- 
cator, was  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Great  American  Women. 

November  7.— The  director  of  the  census 
issues  a  preliminary  statement  regard- 
ing the  white  and  negro  population  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  showing  that  of  the  200,- 
616  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  an- 
nounced on  May  25,  137,834  are  white 
and  62,747  negroes.  The  figures  for 
1910  were,  white,  102,861;  negroes, 
51,902.  It  is  also  announced  that  of 
the  223,003  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  as  announced  June  29,  192,- 
614  are  white  and  30,341  negroes. 
The  figures  for  1910  were,  white,  171,- 
102;    negro,  31,181. 

Recommendations  drafted  by  Treasury 
officials,  if  approved,  indicate  that  the 
nation  will  have  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Approximately  $8,000,000,000 
in  victory  notes,  war-saving  securities, 
and  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness will  be  due  for  payment  within 
that  period,  Treasury  figures  show. 

John  F.  Cramer,  Federal  prohibition 
commissioner,  in  an  address  in  New 
York,  states  that  prohibition  will  not 
entirely  stop  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicants  for  a  generation.  The 
commissioner  believes  that  the  liquor 
traffic  will  only  cease  with  the  advent 
of  a  new  generation  that  does  not  know 
the  appetite  op  the  desire  for  liquor* 

Figures  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  show  that  soft-coal  production 
for  the  week  of  October  30,  was  12,338,- 
000  tons,  a  new  maximum  for  the  year. 

Dr.  Samuel  James  Meltzer,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology at  the  Rockefeller  institute  for 
Medical  Research,  dies  at  his  home  in 
New  York  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
in  the  country  and  will  be  remembered 
particularly  for  his  discovery  of  an 
unproved  form  of  artificial  respiration. 

November  8. — The  major  baseball  leagues 
are  broken  up  and  a  new  twelve-club 

league  organized  at  a  conference  of 
baseball  chief's  in  Chicago.  The  new 
league  IS  com  posed  of  the  eight  National 

League  clubs  and  the  three  from  the 
American  League  which  have  sided 
with  them  in  the  plans  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  game.  A  twelfth  member 
will  be  chosen  later. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  hands 
down   a   decision   holding  that   storage 


Cut  Your  Coal  Biffs 


IT 


SALYTE  makea 
every  gas-jet  a 
furnace.  It  gives 
you  heat  where  and 
when  you  want  it.  It 
usea  no  heat  where  you 
don't  need  it. 

USAL\TE,  the  heating 
marvel,  will  keep  you  warm 
on  the  coldest  VV  inter  day 
—  at  a  negligible  cost. 

The  coal  it  saves  will  pay 
for  it  a  dozen  times  over 
the  first  season  you  use  it. 
It  is  almost  everlasting, 
safe,  and  free  from  carbon. 

In  two  styles:  for  heat* 
ing  only  or,  with  the  new 
and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and 
lighting. 


For  healing  only,  $1.75 
For  heating  and  lighting. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 

from  us. 

Take  no  interior  substitute. 

Dept.L 


$2?5 


J.I.ROBIN£SONSlnc 

A7/?/V4/^/7CTt//7f«>S     Of    rue 

f/WO(/S  OS/JLYTE  as/V/f/YTifS 

l30%l3rSlanuPARKAVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Guide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  a  one  dollar  book 
worth  bund  reds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  reads  and  heeds  it. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  3So  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.     SI. SO  net;  by  mall  S1.62 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   New  York 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 


A  splendid  hook  by  Pyo  Henry  Ohavasse, 
F.K.C.S. .  upon  the  vitally  important 
subject  of  the  management  and  health  <if 
children.  Tells  all  about  the  baby  and 
on  the  Management  his  <-ure,  <1  esc  ,  n.es  the  sjmptoniB  of 
-.  -,        r*k'M  children  s  diseases  and   their  treatment, 

°*  »»er  Children         discusses    clothing,     amusements,     exer- 
cises, ete.    12mo,  Cloth.    310  pp.    $1.25;  by  mail  $1.37. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  854-860  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Can  We  Talk 
With  the  Dead 


Is  it  possible  to  get  messages  through  to 
the  spirit  world  and  to  receive  intelligible 
replies?  If  you  would  know  the  answer 
to  this  and  many  more  intensely  inter- 
esting questions  on  occult  subjects  re- 
cently brought  into  public  notice  by 
such  men  as  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle,  Mae- 
terlinck and  other  leaders  in  the  world 
of  affairs  and  of  letters,  read 

The  Marvels  Beyond  Science 

By  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D. 

National  Fellow  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  a  Noted  Investigator  of  Psychical  Phenomena 
This  great  book,  written  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
scientific  inquiry,  gives  you  all  the  facts  as  to 
mediums  and  their  methods,  describes  at  length 
seances  with  Eusapia  Palladino,  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
other  "psychics,"  and  is  also  packed  witli  infor- 
mation on 


Table  Turning  and  Rapping 

Slate  Writing 

Divining  Rods 

Hallucinations 

Crystal  Gazing 

Spirit  Photographs 

Ghosts 

Levilation 

Premonitions 


Hypnotism  and  Suggestion 

Materialization 

Thought  Reading 

Telepathy 

Clairvoyance 

The  Ouija  Board 

Haunted  Houses 

Removals  of  Objects 

Trance 


8vo,  Cloth,  $i.7S;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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of  lawfully  acquired  liquors  in  com- 
mercial warehouses  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  stocks  to  the  home  of  the 
owner,  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  The  belief  is  exprest  that 
the  result  of  this  decision  may  be  the 
release  of  about  10,000,000  gallons  of 
intoxicants  which  have  been  stored  in 
warehouses  since  January  16,  1920. 

The  War  Department  decides  that  the 
550  American  soldiers  who  died  on 
British  soil  are  to  be  buried  permanently 
in  Great  Britain.  The  bodies  will  be 
concentrated  in  a  cemetery  near  Lon- 
don under  the  perpetual  care  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

General  Nivelle,  of  the  French  Army, 
successor  of  General  Petain  in  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun,  arrives  in  this  country 
as  the  representative  of  France  in  the 
Mayflower  tercentenary  soon  to  be 
celebrated  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

November  9. — President  Wilson  announces 
that  he  has  directed  Secretary  Colby 
of  the  State  Department  to  visit  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  as  his  representative,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  recent  visits 
to  this  country  of  the  Presidents  of  those 
two  republics.  The  date  of  sailing  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 
Nearly  9,000  bodies  of  American  sol- 
diers who  died  or  were  killed  in  France 
during  the  war  have  been  shipped  to 
the  United  States  and  turned  over  to 
the  nearest  relatives,  and  1,000  more 
await  shipment  at  French  ports,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  United  States  Graves  Registra- 
tion Service. 


A  Motorist's  Adversities. 

Last  week  I  bought  a  tourin'-car,  an' 
the  agent  says  to  me,  that  I  could  learn 
to  run  the  thing  as  easy  as  could  be;  he 
said  that  all  I  had  to  do,  was,  first  to  fill 
my  tank  with  pure  extract  of  gasoline, 
an'  then  to  twirl  my  crank ;  an'  jump  right 
in,  an'  grab  the  wheel,  an'  give  the  thing 
a  twist,  an'  push  a  dew-dad  with  my  foot, 
an'  another  with  my  fist — an'  when  I  got 
to  goin'  I  was  not  to  lose  my  senses  but 
keep  my  eyes  straight  ahead,  an'  stay 
between  the  fences. 

The  first  time  that  I  tried  her  out,  as 
I  remember  now,  I  started  from  my  barn 
lot,  an'  killed  a  Durock  sow;  an'  when  old 
Dobbin  smelt  the  gas,  he  thro  wed  an  awful 
fit,  an'  jumped  a  stake-an'-rider  fence,  an' 
died  right  whar  he  lit.  I  run  again'  the 
gate-post,  an'  skidded  to  the  pastur',  an' 
when  I  went  to  slow  her  down,  the  blamed 
thing  went  the  faster.  I  cut  some  awful 
curlicues,  an'  double  figger  8's — I  never 
was  so  rattled  sence  I  tried  on  roller- 
skates.  At  last  I  jumped  to  save  my  neck 
— an'  landed  on  my  back — an'  saw  a 
million  shootin'  stars — then  everything 
turned  black — 

Ef  any  feller  wants  a  "  Car  "  an'  wants 
to  buy  it  right — my  telephone  is  23 — it- 
gets  me  day  er  night. — Uncle  John  in  the 
Excelsior  Springs  Standard. 


A  Hurry  Call. — The  genial  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  (Nashville)  likes  a  good 
story,  as  most  wholesome  people  do,  and 
so  passes  the  following  along  in  his  editorial 
notes:  "  Several  months  ago,  when  Dr. 
Hyer  resigned  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Bishop  Mouzon 
went  to  Louisville  to  see  if  Dr.  Boaz  could 
be  secured  to  take  Dr.  Hyer's  place.  In  a 
day  or  two  the  Bishop  wired  to  Dallas. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  the  operator  at 
Dallas  wrote  and  delivered  the  telegram: 
'  Booze  is  available.  Call  a  meeting  of 
the  committee.  Mouzon.'  " — Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate. 


These  prices  ffuaran. 
teed  against  decline 
to  April  1.  1921. 

All  pricet  f.  a.  b.  factory 


NEW 


The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


YOU'RE  interested,  naturally,  in 
getting  the  utmost  in  value  for 
every  dollar  you  put  into  a  motor 
car.  And  if  you  will  study  the  New 
Briscoe  in  detail  from  radiator  to 
rear  axle,  you'll  find  in  every  part 
a  built-in  super-service  that  insures 
long  life,  complete  comfort  and 
utter  satisfaction. 


Ask  about  the 

'Ten  Points  of 

New  Briscoe 

Superiority 


99%  built  in  the  great  Briscoe  plants, 
with  every  step  in  its  production 
under  the  supervision  of  our  own 
expert  staff,  the  New  Briscoe  is  right 
throughout.  And  the  fuel  and  tire 
economy  records  of  the  car  are 
matters  of  world-wide  fame. 

There's  a  Briscoe  show-room  near 
you. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited, 
Brockville,  Ontario 


Countersunk  Felloes— 

giving  a  support  on  the  whole  rim  instead 
of  at  six  points  only — mark  a  very  distinct 
step  forward   in  wheel  design.     One  of  the 

Ten  Points  of  New  Briscoe  Superiority. 
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Lest  They  Lose  Count. — If  all  of  Ireland 
is  to  indulge  in  the  game  of  reprisals,  there 
should  be  an  official  storekeeper. — Balti- 
more Sun. 


Till-    SPICE  OF  LIFE 


V   Cynicism.    -The  two  keys  to  success 
an'  luck  and  pluck— luck  in  finding  some 

one  to  pluck. —  / 


Well   Done   en   the   Gridiron. — "What's 
your  favorite  wild  game? 

■•  Football."  —Bostoi    T  ■■■■  script. 


(lr\er   Rfscal— "  How  extravaganl   of 

yon  to  pa     £50  for  a  diamond  ring  for  me!  " 
at  all  - 1  shall  save  on  your  glove 
bill-.'       /.<■   dot   Opit   "a. 


Unnecessary  Exertion.  "  You  should 
try  to  curb  your  had  habits." 

■■  What-  the  it-  ^  •'!  all  of  them 
will  he  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments."— /. 


Dearer   Than    He   Thought. — Dkmohii.- 
i/.Ki)  Tommy  Atkins    gazing  at  price-cards 

in  -hop  .  "They  told  me  1  was  fighting 
fur  dear  life,  hut  1  never  dreamt  it  was 
going    to    he    as    dear    as    this.*' — Punch 


Changing  the  (all. — "  They  say  Edison 
orlring  <>n  a  machine  that  will  enable 
us  to  talk  with  the  departed." 

■"I  suppose  the  proper  call  will  be 
Heaven-ho  !  instead  of  llell-o!" — Boston 
Transcript. 


Hi>    First     Thought.       Win  — "  Ta-ta. 
I'll    write    before    the    end    of    the 

■■;." 

Busband  "Good  gracious,  Alice,  you 
must  make  that  cheek  last  longer  than 
thai  I   '     London    Mail. 


The  Villain  ! 

"  I  call  that  die--  a  crime."  said  Hupp. 
Replied  his  storm  and  strife. 

■aw  ing  imv.   and  hook  me  up  !  " 
•  tied  tin-  crime  on  his  wife. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A     Mean      Advantage.     Chairman     (of 
public    banquet)     "Gentlemen,    before    I 

introduce  the  next  there  will   lie  a 

Bhori  ou  all  a  chance  to  go 

tch  your  legs." 
"  Who  i-  the  qi  \t  speaker? 
Ch  urm  w         I'"  fort   tel  -\  ho  he 

i-.    i    would    rather   wait    until   you   come 
back."     /. 


The     Decoy.  Jim,"     -aid     the 

friend   of  t1  cab-driver,   standing  in 

front  of  the  vehicle,  "  there's  a  pui 

on  th<   door  of  your  car." 

The  driver  looked  carefully  around  and 

then    \vl.  .time-    w  hen    busi- 

-  bad  I  put  it  there  ami  leave  the  door 

'out   you'-,  e  no  idea   how 
■  'II   jump   in    for   a    -hort    drive 
when  t  •  Kind    Win 


\n  Unreserved  Front.     A  mud-spattered 

dough-boj     -touched     into     the    "Y*      hut 

where  an  entertainmenl    was   in   prog 

and  -lumped  intu  a  front  -eat . 

Firm,  kindh  ,  and  efficient,  a  Y .  M .  ('.  A. 
man     approached     him.     Baying:     '•.Sorry, 

baddy,  bul  the  entire  front   section  i 
served  for  officers." 

Wearily  t  he  -.out  h  rose. 

"  All  right,"  lie  drawled.  "  hut  the  one 
I  just  got  back  from  wasn't."-  -Tfu  Amerv- 
01    Weekly. 


In    Tents. — "  Pop,    what    is   a    tentative, 

performance? 

It's     one     of     them     open-air     shows, 
sonny." — Baltimore  American. 


Just  One  Thrill  after  Another. — Some  of 
the  movie  actresses  seem  to  have  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  perpetual  emotion. — The 
Black  mill  Magenha  (New  Concord,  Ohio). 


An     Exception. — Flatbush — "  Do    yon 

think  a  man  profits  by  his  mistakes?  " 

Bensqnhurst — "  Not  if  he  marries  the 
wrong  woman  he  doesn't." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 


Even  Worse. — "  I  was  reading  an  article 
which  says  that  jazz  is  popular  in  China." 

"  Well,  if  you've  ever  heard  a  Chinese 
orchestra  you'll  know  why." — Baltimore 
A  merican. 

He  Should  Worry. — He  was  a  wise  man 

that  said  that  he  hadn't  time  to  worry.     In 

the  daytime  he  was  too  busy,  and  at  night 

he  was  too  sleepy. —  The  Black  and  Magenta 

N*  "•  Concord,  Ohio). 


One    Place    That    Stumps    'Em.—"  No 

city."  says  a  newspaper  story,  "  has  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  the  reckless  automo- 
bile speeder." 

How  about  Venice'.' — Detroit  Motor  News. 


Expensive  Both  Ways. — The  Elder — 
"  You  should  begin  to  save  up  for  a  rainy 
day." 

Tin:  Younger — "  I  will  as  soon  as  I  get 
through  saving  up  for  a  dry  day." — Detroit 
(ioti  way. 


Glad  to  Help. — Boy  Scout  (to  old  lady) 
"  May    I    accompany    you    across    the 

street,  madame?  " 

Old  Lady — "  Certainly,  sonny.  How 
long  you  been  wait  in'  here  for  somebody 
to  lake  you  across?  " — Judge. 


Not  His  Sort.— The  other  day  a  little 
fellow    of    middle-class    parents    and    drest 

accordingly  was  having  a  merry  romp  on  t  he 
esplanade,  rolling  around  on  the  concrete 
walk  regardless  of  his  clot  lies  entirely. 
During  a  pause  in  his  play  his  mother  said 
to  him,  pointing  to  two  hoys  in  immaculate 
white  suit s :  "  Look,  dear,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  he  nice  and  clean  like  those  children 
there?  " 

"Huh!"  replied  Hie  youngster  scorn- 
fully. "  they're  not  children;  they're  pets." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Its  One  Attraction. — Captain  Waters  was 
once  called  to  try  a  lawsuit  in  a  small  town 
not  BO  very  far  from  Topeka.  There  wasn't 
much  doing  and  Cap  got  very  lonesome. 
When  his  business  was  finally  attended  1o 
and  he  was  settling  his  hotel  hill  lie  said  to 
t  he  landlord : 

"  I  intend,  if  possible,  to  come  to  this 
town  to  end  my  days.      I  wish  to  die;  here." 

The   landlord   was  flattered   and  said: 
'  Indeed,  Captain,  I  am  glad  that,  you 

like  our  town  so  well." 

'  You  have  me  wrong,"  said  Cap.  "  The 
■>n  I  want  to  end  my  days  here  is  h<- 
cause  it  set  me  to  me  that  after  a  man  had 
lived  here  a  spell  death  would  he  a  wel- 
come relief.  I  never  saw  a  town  I  could 
e  with  so  little  regret."  —  Kansas 
Farmer  oml  Mail  ami  Breeze  (Topeka). 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  II.  J.,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — "  (1)  How  is 
Admiral  Crichton's  name  pronounced?  (2)  What 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  slough 
in  'slough  of  despond,'  and  the  word  soughing 
in  'the  soughing  of  the  winds  in  the  trees'?" 

(1)  The  name  Crichton  is  pronounced  krai'tan 
■ — ai  as  in  aisle,  a  as  in  final;  or  Scottish,  krih'tan 
— i  as  in  hit,  h  as  in  Scottish  loch,  a  as  in  final. 
(2)  The  word  slough  in  "Slough  of  Despond"  is 
pronounced  slau — au  as  ou  in  out;  the  word  sough 
in  "the  soughing  of  the  winds"  is  pronounced  sot* 
— au  as  ou  in  out. 

"C.  H.  S.,"  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Please  tell  me 
the  names  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved." 

The  wars  which  the  United  States  has  waged 
against  foreign  countries  are  the  following:  Tho 
Revolutionary  War,  177.ri-17S:{;  War  with  France, 
1798-1800;  War  with  Great  Britain,  1812-1815; 
War  with  Mexico,  1846-1848;  the  Spanish  War, 
1898-1899;  Boxer  Insurrection,  1900-1901; 
European  War,  1917—1918.  There  was  also  tho 
Civil  War,  I861r1865,  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States. 

"W.  F.  S.,"  Marion.  Ind. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  words  von  and  taxi." 

(1)  Von  literally  means  "of"  or  "from,"  and 
is  used  with  Gei  man  family  names  to  designate 
source,  as  of  title,  as  shown  in  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold,  Fiirst  von  Bismarck,1  Herzog  von  Lauen- 
burg.  (2)  The  aviation  term  "to  taxi"  means 
to  glide  along  the  ground,  oi  any  other  surface. 
Thus,  a  seaplane  is  said  to  taxi  along  the  water 
while  it  remains  on  the  surface  preparatorj  i<> 
taking  the  air,  or  landing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"S.  G."  Lniontown,  Ala. — "How  are  the 
streets  of  Washington  numbered  and  lettered?" 

The  general  plan  of  the  streets  of  Washington 
is  formed  on  the  basis  of  all  numbered  streets 
running  north  and  south,  and  lettered  streets, 
east  and  west.  There  are  four  districts:  N.  E., 
S.  E.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W. 

"C.  W.."  Plymouth,  Pa. — "Was  Samuel 
Meredith    ever   Treasurer   of   the    United    Slates? 

Two  encyclopedias  that   I   have  consulted  state 

that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  Mist-  Treasurer 
of  the  United  states." 

Samuel  Meredith  was  the  lirst  Treasurer  of  the 
United  states.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the 
first-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales; 
but  these  two  are  separate  positions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  being  a  cabinet  officer,  the 
Treasurer,  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary. 

"W.  C.  F.,"  Millvale,  Pa.  "Kindly  tell  me 
on  what  day  of  the  week  January  l,  IB59,  fell." 

According  to  the  Old  or  Julian  Calendar, 
January  I,  1659,  occurred  on  Saturday.  The 
New  or  Gregorian  Calendar  places  .January  i, 
1659,  on  Wednesday. 

"I.  E.  B.."   Pittsburgh,   Pa.— "Please  tell  me 

the  correct  way  of  pluralizing  the  word  Mercury 
when  it  is  used  as  a  name  for  a  club  or  an  organ- 
ization. Should  it-  be,  'The  Mercurys  will  play, 
elc,'  or  'The  Mercuries  will  play,  etc.'?" 

According  to  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  i>.  244,  obs.  12,  Mercuries 
is  the  correct  way  to  form  the  plural  of  "Mercury" 

as  used  in  the  sentence  cited  above. 

"W.  E.  K.,"  Akron,  Ohio. — "In  an  argument, 
1  v   declares  President  Johnson  was  not  impeached 

because  he  was  not  thrown  out  of  ollice.  'It' 
declares   he   was   Impeached   regardless  of  whether 

in  uas  'ousted'  or  not .  Each  understands  that  the 
verb  to  impeach'  means  to  arraign  or  to  bring 
charges  against,  but  'A'  maintains  that  an 
Officer  or  an  authority  is  not  '  Impeached  '  unless 
discharged  from  ollice.  Please  throw  some  light 
on   the  subject ." 

To  impeach  is  "to  charge!  formally  with  crime 
or  wrong,"  so  "A"  is  wrong,  for  in  President 
Johnson's  case  the  articles  of  impeachment  re- 
cited many  offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  public 
expression  of  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  tho  Government;  the 
declaration  that  the  one  in  session  was  not  a 
constitutional  Congress,  and  particularly  his  ob- 
struction to  the  execution  of  Congressional  acts. 
Johnson  was  acquitted  because;  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  was  not  obtained,  the  court  voting 
35  guilty  and  19  not  guilty. 
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A  thousand  satisfied  users  have  al 


STEFCO  READY-BUILT  SECTIONAL  STEJE 
are  of  the  rigid  mill  type,  designed  according  t 
practice  and  are  today  giving  100%  service  to  a 
turers  for  almost  as  many  different  uses.    STEFCO 
are  built  for  strength,  service  and  satisfaction. 


ead  /  done  so 


STEFCO  Trusses  will  Carry 


The  illustration,  from  an  actual  photograph  of  a  rai 
what  STEFCO  trusses  will  do.  These  trusses  are  of  the  stand 
riveted,  and  will  carry  overhead  loads,  such  as  shown  here 
out  additional  bracing.    Ask  your  engineer  what  this  means  in  sire 


cost-plus"  hazards  with  STEFCjQ  buildings 

he  STEFCO 


hoad 


Industrial  America  fire  years 

behind  demand 

Peace-time  production  as  a  result 
of  the  war  is  at  least  five  years 
behind  the  demand.  Almost 
every  industry  is  shy  in  produc- 
tion facilities  and  prices  of  ma- 
terials used  in  the  common  build- 
ing construction  have  become 
prohibitive.  Stefco  offers  your 
necessary  building  expansion  at 
once  at  prices  within  reason. 


The  STEFCO  system  identifies  every  cost  in  advan 
specifications  tell  you  exactly  what  you  are  buying  and  the  S Tf 
with  every  part  numbered,  tells  you  what  to  do;  and  you  can 
unskilled  labor.    With  immediate  shipments    from    stock    y:u 
up  and  ready  for  use  in  a  few  hours  or  days  after  arrival  on 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  and  save  time  py 
to  which  building  is  to  be  put,  with  approximate  width, 
side  walls.     Our  engineering  experience  and  service  are  at  r/<J>i 
out  cost  or  obligation. 

Steel   Fabricating   Corporation 


New  York.  N    Y..  1270  Broadway 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  707  Union  Bldg. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  407  Finance  Bldg. 
Norfolk.Va.,424  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ,802  Fulton  Bldg. 


St    Louis,  Mo..  21S3  Ry    Exchange  Bldg. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  211  Baltimore  Bldg. 
Birmingham,  Ala..  720  Brown -Marx  Bldg. 
Houston,  Tex.,  2603  Stanford  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Maheca  Bldg. 

Chicago,  1550  McCormick  Bldg. 


^  BIUILDINGS 
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shop,  shows 
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Fac lories  : 

Harvey,  III.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
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Wash  Day  and  theR&M 


The  motor-equipped  washing  machine 
is  an  accepted  utility  in  most  modern 
homes.  Not  only  has  this  household 
servant  relieved  wash  day  of  its  drudgery 
and  backaches,  hut  in  homes  where  a 
laundress  is  employed  it  has  proved  an 
attractive  inducement  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  reliable  help. 

Remember — when  you  huy your  motor- 
powered  washing  machine — to  look  at 
the  motor;  for  upon  its  motor  service  is 
based  much  of  the  usefulness  and  economy 
of  the  machine. 

Since  few  women,  or  men,  even,  are 
competent  judges  of  a  motor,  the  safe  way 
i^  t<>  buy  a  washing  machine  powered 
with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor.  Then 
you  know  it  is  dependable,  economical, 
simple  in  operation. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  ad- 
vantage, the  following  manufacturers  of 
electric  power  washing  machines  are  using 


Robbins   & 
equipment: 


Myers    Motors  as    standard 


Altorfcr  Bros.  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 
Almetal  Mfg.  Co..  Maplcwood,  Mo. 
Apex  Appliance  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Apex  Klectric  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bell  Washer  &  Wringer  Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
Central  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  H.  Connor  &  Sons,  Ltd. .Ottawa.Ont. 
Dowswell  I. ers  Corporation, Hamilton, 

Ontario,  Canada. 
Gillespie  Eden  Corporation,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Ilaag  Bros.  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
W.  A.  Kribs  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hcspcler,  Ont., 

Canada 
Landers,  Frary   &   Clark,   New 

Britain,  Conn. 


Locomotive  Electric  Washing 
Machine  Co.,  Belleville,  111. 

Maxwell's,  Ltd.,  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Meadows  Mfg.  Co.,  Pontiac,  111. 

Modern  Laundry  Machine  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rochester  Washing  Machine  Cor- 
poration, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

S.  E.  Schroder  Mfg.  Co.,  Miner,  111. 

St.  Louis  Washing  Machine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Superior  Machine  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 

Syracuse  Washer  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Victor  Mfg.  Co.,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas 

Wayne  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


R&M  Motors  are  also  found  on  suction 
sweepers,  adding  and  addressing  ma- 
chines, meat  and  coffee  grinders,  and 
other  motor-equipped  utilities  of  the 
higher  grade,  as  well,  as  on  labor-saving 
machines  in  progressive  factories. 

Look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name 
plate  on  the  motor.  You  need  never  give 
the  power  a  thought  after  that. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tiventy-t/iree  Years  Makers  of  Quality  bans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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Cornell  comes  in 
neat  dust-proof 
packages  of  10 
panels  each;  eight 
lengths  from  6  to 
16  ft.;  two  widths: 
"Cornell  32"  for 
small  rooms, 
"Cornell  48"  f°r 
large  rooms. 


A  Basement  Ceiling  of  Cornell  Panels 

Keeps  Cold,  Ashes  and  Coal  Dust 
from  Penetrating  Upper  Floors 


Panel  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  your  basement, 
garage  or  any  room  in  the  house  by  nailing 
Cornell  Wood  Board  right  to  the  joists  and 
studding  or  over  damaged  plaster. 

Cornell  Panels  take  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  cost  much  less.  They  form  effec 
tive  insulation — are  rigid,  attractive  and  fire' 
resisting. 

Be  sure  to  specify  "Cornell  Wood  Board" 
when  you  order  from  your  lumberman  because 
no  other  wallboard  contains  these  three  mv 
provements: 

1.  Cornell's  "Mill 'Primed"  Surface  takes  a 


perfect  spread  of  paint  or  calcimine  without 
the  cost  and  labor  of  a  priming  coat. 

2.  Cornell's  "Triple 'Sizing"  Process  gives 
triple  protection  against  moisture,  expansion 
and  contraction. 

3.  Cornell's  Oatmeal  Finish — pronounced 
the  handsomest  effect  in  a  wallboard  of  any  kind. 

These  features  have  put  Cornell  in  such  dc 
mand  that  another  great  mill  is  being  erected, 
to  double  the  supply.  Write  for  color 'book, 
"Cornell  Interiors,"  picturing  actual  results 
obtained  in  homes,  stores,  factories,  garages, 
window  displays,  etc.     Sent   free.     Address 


CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-8,  General  Offices,  Chicago 


©aricg? 


Takes  the  Vlace  of  Lath  and  Waster  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  ^Partitions 
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SALESMEN 

The  special-  \  61  1  1     :'•'•  n    i  permanent,  indepen- 

dent and  highly  remunerative  business  caieei  for  men  with 
successful  selling  or  tdvertiung  experience.  We  .ire  iiioneers 
and  leaders  in  ur  field  and  are  now  dosing  territorial  con- 
tracts for  our  thirty-i  n  year  which  opens  December 
27th.  Some  attractive  openings  still  available.  Complete 
line  includes  copyrighted  art  calendars  an. I  specialties  in 
paper,  cell'.  Liberal  commissions. 
Jy  remittal  -  U  us  your  sen  i  vn  uld  sell 
our  line.  1'ullqu  ;  age,  experience,  references,  etc i 
first  k  I 
THE  AMERICAN  ART  WORKS,  Coshocton,  Ohio 


Ladies  Let  Cuticur a 

Keep  Your  Skin 

Fresh  and  Young 

Soap.OIntrn^nt.Talram.STe. everywhere.  Forsampleg 
addrcF-  :  Caticura  L»boraiorl««.D«pt.  >',  Maiden,  Matt. 


Publishes 
cash  art  as- 
signments, 
lessons  anJ 
.■miilc*    on    Cartooning,    I  lesigning, 
Lettering    ami    Chalk- 
Talking.  (  riticises  amateurs'  work. 
Full  i>t  Information  for  artists  anJ 
ijents.  Satisfactory  or  money  refunded 

ror  sues.  Send  $i  Sow.  Thrift  Stamps  taken. 

6.  H.  L0CKW00D.  Editor.  Dept.  622.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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uiri.-     Portion     Stamps 

Vrnezui  r  and     h 

Only  finest 
approval»he*ts.50to60        Agents  wanted.  I! ..i: 

i  Free.  We  Buy  Stamps 

Hutiman  Stamp  Co.,   Dept.  111.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dialogs. Mnnolo: 

Drills,  Pageants 

Tableaux.     J    ■.•■-.     1  o  k     Dana 
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PLAYS 


Oattk 


Vaudeville  Acts 
How  to  Btage  a  Play 
Make  -up  Qoodl 

rialmnents, 
.Material. Speakers, 


ideas  and  Plans. 
I  .«..!».  ■■iii>iiA-l"o.i>ept.34C!iit:M|»'0 
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SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

\   ,     .'■■•{!■  r    ;   I  i-i  t    •■  I  i   'ory,  f>  rm. 

Structure.  -h..ri-Mcirf  tauj/ht  by 

lif.j     I  -  urn  Kdllor  ,.f  l.ippln'oU's. 

/  adc  rets 

lilt.  IMIlt    GOEaU  IPOIDI  M  I  M  HOOL 

Springfield,  Haas. 
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WALLED 

CITY 


■  ng    the    criminal 
Asylums,  by 
Iware  II.  Viiiil.mt,  M.D.    roll  <,(  facts 
clotb.  Illus- 
in.il.  tl  15.       Funk  ft 
Warnills  Company,  3M4th  Av.N.Y. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 
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hj    a 
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— Una  nd  1  rea  book  m  AccooDtaacy  firtv 

l*  Salle  Extension  L*nUertlt>  ,  Dipt*  11S2-IJC.  f  hlcafto 
"The  Largest  Uuuncsi   Irumitij    Institttttnti  in  the  *l  or/J" 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

\Y/E  print  below  the  names  and  ad. 
*'  dresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  November.  The  November  6th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges    for   Women 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ..  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  .  .  .Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School.  .  .  .Catonsville,   Md. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Hollins,   Va. 

Military  School 

Marion    Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 
Institute   of   Musical   Art New   York   City 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Devereux    Manor Devon,    Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  III. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State   Auto   Sch Detroit,    Mich. 


-FLORIDA^ 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  hoineseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  yon  can  own  your  own  .grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


FLORIDA-FRUIT-FLOWERS 

Lan.ri.of  Sunshine,  Winter  Paradise.  Thou- 
sands escape  the  Northern  winters  in  this 
land  of  out-door  joy.  Why  not  you  ?  For 
reliable  information,  write 

Sccretarr  Board  of  Trade,  U.KARWA  CF.R.'  FLORIDA 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     L^cuMy 

'  trained  men  win  hiirh  potutiona 

f  and  bi«  Hticeesa  in  husineflu  and 

:  public    life.    Greater  opporta- 

,   niii.'H  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

Independent— be  a  leader*   Law* 

$3,oooto"*iotooo  Annually 

Wo  (Hilda  you  Btep  by  step.    You  can  train  at  hom« 
during  npare  time.    Wo  prepare  you  for  barcxamina 
tion  in  any  titate.     Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.      Petrree   of  LI,.  B. 
conferred.      Thousands   of  Hticceaoful    Htudenta  on- 
rolled.      Low  cunt,  easy   terms.      Fourteen   volutin- 
law   Library   free  if  you  enroll  now.     (Jet  our  valuable  120  pago 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them  -now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1 1 52-LC,  Chicago 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby.  M.D  .  former  President  of  the. 
A  merican  Neurological  A  ssociation.  Consulting  Neurol* 
ogist  to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  /' ■. ycholhertipy,"  etc. 

I'nrt  I  treat*  of  the  jjeneral  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  pnychlatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
<A  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 

I'jirt  II  dealt  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
iik.  t  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 

I'iirt  III  is  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

Pnrl  IV  Indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  '.pinion,  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
Incases  whii  It  binge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  Questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail.  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       NEW  YORK 
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So  many  men  come  to  you 

to  talk  about  their  business 


What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  find  a  man  who  can 
talk  interestingly  and  helpfully  about  yours 


» 


A  LL  thru  the  week  you  are  besieged 
/-\  with  men  who  want  to  use  your 
A.  JLtime  to  their  advantage.  They 
have  many  reasons  why  you  should  do 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to 
them. 

And  only  once  in  a  long  time  does  a 
man  come  who  has  an  idea  for  you; 
who  can  make  a  suggestion  based  on 
the  experience  of  someone  else  whose 
problem  was  similar  to  yours;  who 
takes  as  much  satisfaction  in  talking 
about  your  interests,  as  most  men 
take  in  talking  of  their  own. 

You  welcome  such  a  friend;  no 
man  can  have  too  many.  Hence  we 
feel  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  add 
a  man  of  that  kind  to  your  acquain- 
tance. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  meet 
and  know  the  representative  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  in  your 
vicinity. 

As  a  lawyer  becomes  a  better  coun- 
sellor day  by  day  thru  his  experience 
with  the  problems  of  each  new  client, 
so  the  Institute  man  grows  in  value 
to  his  friends,  as  man  after  man  dis- 
cusses frankly  with  him  the  special 
problems  and  opportunities  of  his 
own  life  and  business. 

750  business  con- 
ferences a  day 

Day  in  and  day  out  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Institute  are  in  personal 
conference  with  at  least  750  business 
men  in  every  sort  of  business. 

Men  confide  in  them  problems  that 
ordinarily  would  not  be  discussed  out- 
side the  family  circle. 

"I  have  been  five  years  in  this  job 
and  seem  to  make  no  progress,"  one 
will  say.  "What  would  you  do  in  a 
situation  like  mine?" 

And  because  the  Institute  man  has 
known  other  men  in  similar  situa- 
tions, he  is  able  to  give  an  answer 
based  not  on  theory  but  fact. 


"How  can  I  get  into  busi- 
ness for  myself?'1 

Many  men  ask  that  question.  Too 
often  they  think  the  answer  is  merely 
a  matter  of  capital,  or  of  finding  a 
partner,  or  of  being  sure  of  so  much 
patronage. 

And  the  Institute  man  is  able  to 
point  out  that  the  reason  so  many 
business  ventures  fail  is  because  the 


men  at  the  head  have  been  depart- 
mental men  and  know  only  their  own 
part  in  the  problem  of  successful 
organization. 

Selling,  accounting,  corporation  fi- 
nance, factory  and  office  manage- 
ment, transportation,  advertising, 
merchandising — each  of  these  is  a  link 
in  the  chain.  And  many  a  chain  that 
is  otherwise  strong  breaks  because  one 
link  is  weak. 

The  representative  of  the  Institute 
never  intrudes;   he  never  attempts  to 


exert  pressure.  Every  day  applica- 
tions for  enrolment  in  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  are  re- 
fused to  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute's  representative,  are  not 
equipped  to  profit  by  it. 

You  cannot  impose  on  him 

Among  all  the  business  men  in  your 
vicinity  the  Institute  man  is  unique 
in  this — he  can  only  succeed  as  you 
are  more  successful.  He  literally  has 
no  interests  that  are  apart  from  your 
interests. 

He  has  at  his  command  all  the 
research  facilities  of  the  Institute. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  him  for 
any  reasonable  service.  He  repre- 
sents an  institution  that  owes  its 
whole  growth  and  prosperity  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  whom  it  has  enrolled. 

You  have  probably  read  some  of  the 
many  advertisements  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute  in  the  lead- 
ing magazines;  and  perhaps  you  have 
heard,    thru    acquaintances,    of    the 

CopuriffhtlOtO,  Alerandtr  Hamilton  Institute 


Institute  representatives  and  their 
willingness  to  serve.  But  do  you 
know  what  it  is  these  men  represent? 
Have  you  ever  asked  yourself,  "What 
is  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute — 
what  will  it  do  for  me?" 


*t 


"Forging  Ahead  in  Business' 

There  is  a  116-page  book  published 
oy  the  Institute  just  to  answer  such 
questions.  It  tells  what  the  Insti- 
tute has  done  for  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful men,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be 
in  every  thoughtful  business  man's 
library,  and  it  will  be  sent  without 
obligation.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

846  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Address,  C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,, Toronto 

Send   me   "Forging    Ahead    in    Business" 
which     I     may     keep     without     obligation. 

Name 


Address- 


Business 
Position, 
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Boy -Reading 
that  leads  U> 

Man-Doing 

Right  habits  of  reading:  develop  you* 
boy  fur  clear  thinking  and  decisive  ac- 
tion when  he  shall  reach  manhood. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY  magazine 
gives  him  the  happy  combination  of 
boy-reading  that  delights,  grips,  amuses, 
With  stories  that  rouse,  instruct  and  in- 
spire. Nothing  preachy,  nothing  wishy- 
washy;  just  straight,  honest  boy  stuff 
that  boys  like  best  and  profit  most  by. 

AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  in  All  the  World" 

William  Heyliger's  "High  Benton" — 
"the  greatest  school  story  ever  written" 
— helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
last  year  in  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 
.-  your  boy  can  follow  "High  Benton, 
Worker^  out  into  the  world  and  learn 
from  this  fascinating  serial  what  the 
first  job  looks  like;  how  the  first  days 
away  fnun  home  seem,  and  what  prob- 
lems confront  boys  at  work. 

y   story,  every   item,  every  de- 
partment in  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is 
aimed  to  guide,  instruct  and  develop  its 
lew  for  a  useful,  active,  happy  man- 
d;   for  a  successful  business  career. 
Whi  B    can    your    boy    gain    this 

knowledge  so  readily,  bo  pleasantly? 

*See  that  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
Comes  regularly  to  your  l>oy — to  those 
lU're  most  interested  in.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  other  boys  now  have  this 
advantage — why  not  your  lx>y?  Twelve 
big  a  year — enough  splendid  ma- 

ial  to  make  at  least   25  big  books — 
all  for  $2.50.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now, 

gift  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  happiness  for  That  Boy, 
now  and  for  the  years  to  come. 

$2-50  a  year  by   mail 
25c  a  copy  on  news-stands 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  171   American  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
No.  171  American  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

1.  <  (i  1 

the    buy   but   an    (X;    In   IhU   6<iuarc  Q  J 
-,0.  for  which  Mod  TUT.    tUBBJOAV 
m   year,    beginning    with    Diet:. 
issue  to  ■ 


City. 

Add.-- 


Why  Clark  Missed  His  Great  Chance 

"It  means  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  contract,  and  I  can't 
get  away." 

"Why  not  send  Clark?" 

"  Xo  use.     He  can't  talk  to  men.     He  has  no  command  of  the 

English  language." 

It  was  the  secretary's  opening — the  chance  of  his  life- time — 
the  big  opportunity  to  make  good  that  would  have  given  him 
better  work,  greater  rewards,  and  lifted  his  wife  and  children 
into  prosperity,  but  he  missed  it. 

Like  many  another  young  man,  he  never  knew  what  he  had 
missed,  for  the  matter  was  not  even  mentioned  to  him.  Because 
he  lacked  the  education  to  express  himself  clearly  and  positively,  because  his  employer 
could  not  trust  him  to  go  before  a  group  of  business  men  in  another  city  and  present 
the  proposal  of  the  big  contracting  company — he  lost  his  chance. 

How  many  opportunities  have  other  men  missed — perhaps  YOU  among  them — because 
they  lacked  the  power  to  put  forth  a  point  of  view  clearly  and  effectively  in  plain, 
compelling  English?     Thousands,  and  still  more  thousands. 

Words  are  the  currency  of  thought,  and  the  English  language  is  becoming'the  whole 
world's  language. 

You  think  in  ideas,  and  then  it  is  your  task  to  clothe  those  ideas  in  such  simple,  effective 
words  that  all  men  can  understand  you  quickly  and  easily. 

Men  have  risen  to  great  business,  professional,  and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of  well- 
chosen  English  words  rightly  used. 

At  Gettysburg  Lincoln  wove  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  words  of  plain  language 
into  a  speech  so  sincere,  so  heart-stirring,  so  compelling  that  it  will  stand  as  a  model  of 
dignity,  beauty,  and  force  for  all  time  to  come. 

And  YOU  can  become  a  convincing  speaker  of  the  English  language  by  spending  but 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of  reading, 

GrenviUe  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his  greatest  work, 
embodying  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his  years  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  published  in  the  form  of  ten  new  handy,  cloth-bound 
volumes  covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.     These  new  volumes  arc: 


HOW  TO  SPEAK 
WITHOUT  NOTES 

Furnishes  concise  directions  for  extempore 
speaking,  describes  the  main  divisions  of  a 
Speech,  gives  rules  for  clear  expression  and  hints 
on  gesture,  describes  valuable  voice-building 
exercises  and  gives  short  model  passages  for 
practise  that  illustrate  the  points  brought  out. 

SOMETHING  TO  SAY: 
HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

Teaches  how  to  prepare  your  material.  Ex- 
plains the  value  of  conversation,  observation, 
reading  and  meditation.  Tells  you  bow  to  in- 
fluence men,  how  to  condense  ideas,  bow  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to  make  an  effective 
political  speech. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform  speaking, 
emphasizing  the  power  oi  personality.  Affords 
numerous  model  speeches  for  study  and  describes 
briefly  the  method  and  style  of  various  well- 
known  speakers.  Advocates  sincerity  as  a  basis 
for  all  really  effective  speaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 
FOR  PRACTISE 

Contains  a   varied    assortment   of   successful 

Speeches  by  eminent  speakers,  thus  making 
familiar  the  best  examples  and  the  special  treat- 
ments demanded  by  the  widely  differing  ma- 
terial provided.  Covers  all  the  principal  forms 
and  fits  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

An  abridged  and  modernized  version  of 
Quint  celebrated     work    on    oratory,    so 

arranged  as  to  be  read  and  studied  with  the 
great'  i  po-sible  benefit  bv  the  modern  student 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking. 


HOW  TO  SELL 
THROUGH  SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone  who 
has  something  to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent, 
skill,  experience,  or  service.  Aims  to  develop 
the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who  would  speak 
in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker  how  to 
think  on  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease  and 
self-confidence  characteristic  of  the  best  im- 
promptu speakers,  qualities  which  are  more  of  ten 
acquired  than  innate. 

WORD-POWER: 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied 
and  well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis 
lor  really  successful  public  speaking.  Explains 
how  to  develop  power  in  the  use  and  choice  of 
wot.ls,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  platform  con- 
fidence. 

CHRIST: 
THE  MASTER 


SPEAKER 


Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most 
vital  of  the  Master's  teachings,  which  are  unique 
examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking 
styles,  and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an 
orator  by  leading  authorities  on  preaching  and 
public  speaking. 

VITAL  ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discrimina- 
tive choice  of  expression,  the  making  of  telling 
phrases,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  clear  and  force- 
ful style.  Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery 
and  illuminating  argument.      •* 


For  Sale  in  all  Bookstores,  or 

Only  $1.00  Brings  the  10  Books  to    Tfunk  a  wagnalls  company 
You  for  10  Days'  Examination 


lasteriy  volume   are  now  offered  to  you 

(12.50  foi  tie-  i  utile   et — $1.25  per  volume-    For 

boi ill  tore    ■•[    usi    I  hi    •  oupon.      They 

b.  ol  infoi  mai  ion  t  hat  i  an  not  be  at  quired 

.'int.      To  (ho  1    who  act 

pi  Jcer'e  practical  kit  will  be  sent  for 
only  $1.00 down,  $1.50  within  30 days,  and $1.00 per  month 
thereafter  for  ten  months,  il  you  an  ati  Bed  with  youi 
bargain.  If  you  an-  dissatisfied  foi  anyrea  on  whatever, 
the  booki  back  ;>t  our  expense,  we  will  refund 
money  and    you   will   on  itbing.      Sign  and   mail 

1  to-day. 


354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N«w  York  City 

Enclosed  find  #1.00,  for  which  please  send  me, 
carriage  paid,   Klelier**  Pocket  Guides  to  Public 

Speaking- -10  volumes.       If  satisfied,    1    am   to     end 

yon  I1.50  within  30  days  and  $100  pei  month  lor  i<> 
months  thereafter,  until  ti  2.50  In  alfU  paid.    Should 

I    he   dissatisfied    (Or    any    reason,    I    "lay    return    thi 
1    your  expense  within  ten  days,  you  will  re 
fund  my  money,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

I;-n-27-20 
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Street  or  R.P-D. 
City 
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The  benevolent  plot  of 

two  kindly  old  gentlemen 


A  plot !  And  against  the  chil- 
dren of  America!  Yet  judg- 
ing from  the  merry  faces  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  Santa  Claus 
it  bodes  no  ill. 

In  fact,  they've  decided 
between  'em  that  American 
youngsters  should  have 
American  playthings — and 
together — for  this  Christmas 
— they've  made  the  most 
splendid  things  in  the  whole 
wide  world. 


THE  TOY  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


Parents  also  are  conspiring 
with  the  two  jolly  old  gentle- 
men. They  know  that  if  little 
Bobby  is  to  become  a  real 
American  man — and  Jane  is 
to  become  a  real  American 
woman,  the  toys  they  play 
with  two-thirds  of  the  day 
must  be  Real  American  Toys. 

This  Christmas  buy  Ameri- 
can-Made Toys  for  your 
children. 


FLATIRON  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


American-Madelby5 
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Holiday  Books  for  Children  of  All  Ages 

Then  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing  that  can  not  he  realized  in  the  pages  of  a  hook.  Beauty,  knowledge, 
and  power  are  here  for  the  seeking;  romance  waits  between  the  covers  for  eager  young  readers.  By  putting  your 
gift-money  into  hooks  you  will  do  both  yourselves  and  the  children  a  good  turn,  for  you  will  spend  less  and  give 
more  than  in  any  other  way.  Here  are  books  that  growing  minds  will  glory  in.  In  this  splendid  line  will  be  found 
lething  to  suit  all  tastes  and  every  pocketbook.     Order  now  and  make  your  hoys  and  girls  happy. 


MY  BOOK  OF  r 

BEAUTIFUL  LEGENDS   (^ 

H>   <  hristicM   (  liaundlcr  and 
\  r  k    \\  ood 

iiiy  peopi 
■Iks   in 

rming 
(  li  old 
"The      Golden 
lora'a      I 

lin," 

- 

i         Man  in  the 

"The   Legend   of   the 

ifully 

. 
I 

.     S3. IK)  .mail 

S3.  If,. 
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MY  BOOK  OF  STORIES 
FROM  THE  POETS 

By  Christine  Chaundler 

Here  are  stories  from  many  of 
iems  of  the  world's 
literature  put  into  simple  prose 
form  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
Among  them  are  such  evi  r- 
popular  selections  as  Horatius, 
geline,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  Abou  Hen 
Adhem,  The  Princess,  The 
Ri  d  (  ross  Knight,  The  A 
Mariner,  The  Jackdaw  of 
Rheims,  Lochinvar,  Paradise 
and  The  Peri,  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  etc.  Bound  in  hand- 
Some  cloth,  with  many  lull-page 
colored  illustrations.  S3. 00  net; 
by  niail,  S3. 16. 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

La,  profusely  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  colors. 

$1.75  each  net;  by  mail,  SI. 87. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Pioneers 

True  stories  ol  such  great  adventurers  as  Livingstone,  Stanley, 
Peary,  Scott,  Amundsen,  the  Wright  brothers,  etc. 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Heroes 

Descriptions  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  battle-fields,  on  the  sea,  in 

air,  in  mini  S,  on  railroads,  in  great  fires,  in  the  jungle,  etc 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Adventure 

A   volume  full  of  irur  stories   of   fighting   Indian.-   and    Pirates; 
narrow  from  lions,  elephants,  wolves;  mutinies  and  tires 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Buccaneers 
A  hook  of  exciting  yarn-  of  sea-adventure,  told  vividly  but  with 
care  not  to  make  the  name  "pirate"  synonymous  with  "hero." 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Redskins 

Absorbing  stories  of   Red    Indian-,    all  of   them   true.     Tales  of 
lights,  captures,  escapes,   trickery,   hatreds,  friendships,  etc. 


THE  CHILD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE 

•ative  and 
Si  ripture  in  the  woi 
Printed  in  large  clear  type 

lull-page  plates,  12  in  color, 
ntings  by  well-known  artist-.  A 
itiful  gift-book.     620  pp.,  ex. 

S-4.00  net;  by  mail.  S-1.25. 


MODEL 
AEROPLANES 

the 

mia- 

the 

Tllus- 

planatory 

S  I  OO  mail, 

SI  in 


OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 

A  comprehensive  guide 
to      field,      lawn, 
aquatic     garni  -.     with 

rules     and     regulation-. 

1  ball, 
ling,    Cricket, 
Football.  Golf,  Lai  ri 
Lawn   Tennis,    Rowing, 
Swimming 

16    full-page      plaits    and 
numerous   illustrations. 

<  /  ,i'/      .  /;    by 
SI  t,2. 


THE  TREASURE-HOUSE  CLASSICS 


0  cents  l.ach  Postpaid 

12  Vols,  of  Animal — Outdoor  Life 
- 
The  Book     f  Pi  m 

M»r:  A  I)  i-'i  Trip 
teeu  C'ftU 

'  1         ■    -     Lifi 

- 
By  Pood  ui.l  ' 

1  1 

»u<l  shrub* 

4  Vols,  of  History  and  Mythology 

"•'■CO 

mo 

I    rig  Allliur 

10  Vol..  of  Fairy  TjIm  and  Fables 

- 

.     1  . 


THE  TRUE  ROMANCE  OF  WOOD  AND  FIELD 

Mories  of  Bird  and  Animal  life  by  R.   Kcarton,  F.Z.S. 

Fascinating  tales  of  outdoors  by  a  well-known  naturalist,  giving  the 
actual  lout  the  youngsters'  furred  and  feathered  friends  in  a 

novel  and  entertaining  way.  Illustrated  by  photographs  taken  directly 
from  nature  by  the  author.  Rooks  that  will  charm  every  child  while 
imparting  valuable  information. 


"Strange  Adventures  in 
Dickr-Bird  Land" 

Crown     6':r>,    cloth,    gilt. 

Si. 75    net;     h. 
Si. S3. 


"The  Adventures  of  Cock 
Robin  and  His  Mate" 

Crown  1.,   gilt, 

S2.<><>     -net;      by 
$2.12. 


"The  Adventures  of 

Jack  Rabbit" 

I -mo,  8  colur  ptntrs, 
St. 7  5  net;  bv  mail, 
SI.N7. 


MY  BOOK  OF  BEST 
FAIRY  TALES 

Selected  and  edited  by 
Charles  S.  Bayne 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of 
the  cream  of  the  world's  most 
popular  fairy  tales,  illustrated  by 
[6  lull-page  plates  in  color  by 
Harry  Rountree.  A  book  that 
can  not  fail  to  catch  and  hold  the 
imagination  of  a  child.  Among 
Stories,  every  one  a  gem,  will 
be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 

Duckling,  Puss  in  Bool 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  The  Enchanted  Horsi  . 
Ali  Baba,  The  Steadfast  Tin 
Soldier,  etc.  Large  Svo,  cloth, 
S3.00  net;  by  mail,  S3. 16. 


EVERY  BOY  HIS  OWN 
MECHANIC 

Com  11  electric 

wiring,  metal  and  wood   working, 

t.  lei  1  me  framing, 

Cloth.    Illtt  NJ   =.<*       [;  by 

$2.62. 


TOY  MAKING 

A  practical  guide  to  the  making 
of  populai  toye  that  will  delight 
ev<  ry  boj .  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
Sl.Oti  mail,  SI. 10. 


KNOWING  INSECTS 

By  Floyd  Bralliar 

A  vivid  portraj  al  of  the  life  of  the 
insect  world   in   easy  and  under- 
standable language.  Tells  how  the 
hornet  make-  paper,  how  the  ants 
milk  their  cows,  how  the  spider 
binds  itsvictims,  how  the  queen 
■  olony,  and  many 
<.t hi  1   'i.e. ei  and  unusual  things 
1    butterflies,  beetle-,  «ra--- 
hoppere,    moths,   etc.     The   t><><<k  is 
illustrated  and  h.is   many 
colored  plates.    Cloth  St. 75  net;  by 
mail,  SI.N7. 


BOOKS  THAT  TEACH  WHAT 
CHILDREN  LONG  TO  KNOW 

The  romantic  side  of  the  world's  most 
serious  undertakings.  Wonderful  vol- 
umes aglow  with  the  tttith  tiiat  is  more 
thrilling  than  fiction  and  replete  with 
fascinating  information.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone.  Ideal 
for  gift-purposes.  S2.00  each;  by 
mail,  $2.12. 

"All   About  Aircraft" 

By    !■'.    \.    Talbot 

An  absorbingly  interesting  review  ol  the 
evolution  of  the  airship  from  man's 
earliest  dreams  and  experiments  to  the 
latest  perfo  ti  d  ain  raft. 

"AH  About  Railways'* 

By   I\  S.  Hartncll 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  railroad  from 

it-  first  inception— unusual  bits  ol  his- 
tory, obstacles  overcome,  marvels  of 
Construction  and  development,  etc. 

"All  About   Engineering" 

By  Gordon  I  >    Knox 

Tell-  simply  and  graphically  how  the 
gnat  engineering  wonders  <>t  the  world 
have  been  accomplished— great  bridges, 

the    Panama   (anal,    the   Assouan  Dam. 

the  East  Rivej  Gas  'runnel,  1 

"All  About  Treasures  of  the 
Earth" 

By  F.  A.  Talbot 

Tells  how  the  hidden  riches  of  tin  world 
dug    up  and  otherwise  brought  to 

light  foi  the  service  of  man  in  the  dia- 
mond Gelds,  the  gold  and  silvei  mines. 
the  oil  regions,  the  coal  belts,  '  n. 

"All  About  Engines" 

By  E.  Cressey 

I),   cribe     the  origin  and  development 

of  engines  from  the  first  invention  ol 
Watt  to  the  modern  aeroplane  motor. 

"All   About   Electricity" 

By    Cordon    I).     Kiiuv 

The  magical  record  of  what  man  ha-  ac- 
complished  by  harnessing  the  lightning. 

Describee    the     telegraph,     telephone, 
wireless,  electric  lighting,  heating,  and 
1    1 10-1  hemisti  y,  1  tc. 


GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES 

1 

ly    popular    tali 

I     oved    by   all 
children.     The     charm     of 

Little     Snow- 

rl,  and 

'  -;  Gretel,     can 

old.      With    16 

color  ; 

■ 
P 
SI. 71  \  1  87. 


ANIMAL  LIFE 
UNDER  WATER 

B]    1  ram  is  \\  axd,   I  ./,.S. 
An  ii  1  op- 

tion of    the  under-watcr  habit-, 
methods  of  hunting,  etc.,  of  \.m- 
nnals,  such  as  the 
r,  of  such  birds  as 
11,    and   kingfisher, 
and  of  the  feeding  and  famil;   lit' 
of  different   fish,   their   rangi    of 
\  how  tie  and  bail 

I  .    Profu  • 
tratf:  Uh  a 

■  .  amera.   1 
$3.00  net;  fry  mail,  $3.12. 


CASSELL'S 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  I  ■  Martin  Hum   in 

( iraphii   di  -1  ripl  ion    ol  thi 

animal     kingdom     in 

one    volume    by    a    noted 

blOlOgi     I  .         D'l     ill        I  In       Ili:il- 

ol  ii"  in.  ol  a 
multitude   of  creaturi 

the  land  and  in  the  sea  in  a 

■in pie  and  ..  en- 
thralling that  it  will  cap- 
tivate  every  inquiring 
youngster.  Wit] 
illustrations  from  the  authors' 
1  large, 
atlractivi  volume.  $2.75 >n t; 
1,     mail,  $2.89. 


At  all  Booksellers  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


•The  Boy's  Book  of 

.\d\  ent  lire." 
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How  a  Pot  of  Coffee  Saved  $1502.°°* 


Johns-Man  ville 
Insulations 

Whether  the  service 
is  for  steam,  hot  water, 
air,  brine,  cold  water 
or  some  special  heat- 
carrying  medium  in 
the  plant  or  in  your 
home — whether  for 
heating  or  for  power 
use,  Johns-Manville 
will  apply  the  material, 
a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  assuring  maxi- 
mum heat-saving 
performance.  There  is 
a  complete  department 
of  this  service  in  each 
Johns-Manville  branch. 

Asbesto-Sponge 
Felted,  Asbestocel, 
Underground  System 
of  Insulation  for  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Pipes, 
Anti  -  Sweat  Sectional 
Pipe  Insulation,  Built- 
up  Brine  and  Ammonia 
Insulation. 


Atbtllo-Sfuri^E  Fcl.ed  /or  high 
Dresitire  steam  lines 


WORKMEN  in  a  certain  plant  found  the  bare  hot  surface  of  a  steam 
chest  a  most  convenient  stove  on  which  to  heat  their  coffee.  Refilled 
by  each  oncoming  shift,  it  became  a  continuous  service  to  coffee  drinkers 
— and  as  it  turned  out  it  was  the  means  of  teaching  the  plant  manage- 
ment a  very  valuable  lesson. 

)ne  day  a  Johns-Manville  man  (a  Waste  Killer)  happened  in,  saw  the 
simmering  brew  and  used  the  instance  as  a  simple  demonstration  of  the 
way  heat  intended  for  power  alone  was  being  wasted  by  many  surfaces 
throughout  the  plant,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  insulation.  The  cal- 
culations given  in  detail  below*  show  that  the  plant  was  losing  $1615  yearly 
in  this  way.  Insulation  cut  the  loss  to  $113,  an  annual  saving  of  $1502. 
Through  Johns-Manville,  Insulation  has  become  an  exact  science. 
Read  about  it. 


There  are  hundreds  of  places  where  heat  is  being 
wasted  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  in  this  conserva- 
tive coffee  pot  instance,  and  at  a  greater  expense 
because  fuel  costs  more  than  ever. 

Many  surfaces  regarded  as  insulated  are  wasting 
almost  as  much  heat  as  if  they  were  bare — so  poor 
is  the  protection  their  covering  affords. 

For  rule-of-thumb  often  regulates  the  application 
of  so  called  "Coverings."  In  fact,  guess  work 
coined  the  phrase  "pipe  covering,"  a  mysterious 
material  that  may  have  little  to  commend  it  except 
that  it  saves  some  heat. 

Today  there  is  an  expert  technology  in  Insulation. 
Johns-Manville  now  maintains  a  national  service  in 
Insulation  for  all  fuel  users.  It  is  based  on  sound 
engineering  practice,  made  practical  through  mate- 
rials of  known  merit  as  heat  savers.  Moreover,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  losses  from  present  faulty 
materials  now  in  service  and  to  predict  new  sav- 
ings under  corrected  conditions. 

And  in  this  day  of  high  coal  prices  it  is  no  wonder 

that  Industrial  Management  eagerly  welcomes  this 

phase  of  Johns-Manville  Service  in  Conservation 

that   is   saving   thousands   of  dollars 

of  wasted  power  to  the  hard-pressed 

industries  of  our  country. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

INCORPORATED 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,   New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,    Toronto 

•kThe  average  temperature  of  the  surface 
on  -which  the  coffee  pot  stood  was  320  de- 
grees, in  a  room  temperature  averaging  70 
degrees.  There  were  many  surfaces  like  this 
in  the  plant,  some  large  and  some  small. 
Based  on  a  loto  cost  of  coal  at  $}.oo  per  ton, 
the  total  loss  from  these  in  *  year  -was 
$16 1 5.  co.  Insulation  -was applied,  reducing 
the  losr  to  $1 13. 00,  a  net  saving  to  the 
_  plant  of  $1502.00  annually. 
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Autocar  Assets  are 

Assets  of  Every  Autocar  Owner 


Chassis  (l1/^  Ton) 
$2300,  97-inch  Wheelbase 
$2400,  120-inch  Wheelbase 


The  distinctive  name,  which  has  always  stood  for  efficiency 
in  transportation. 

The  distinctive  design,  which  is  the  basis  of  its  recognized 
dependability  and  economy. 

The  plant  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  where  the  Autocar  standard  of 
manufacture  has  been  maintained  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  national  system  of  direct  factory  branches,  developed 
through  a  long  period  of  years  to  assure  every  Autocar 
owner  maximum  operation  at  minimum  expense. 

Upon  these  is  built  that  greatest  of  all  assets — a  nation-wide 
confidence  in  Autocar  transportation — evidenced  by 
thousands  of  satisfied   users  in  every  line  of  business. 

The  new  Autocar  catalog  lists  thousands 
of   Autocar    users.       Write    for    a    copy. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa., Fs^;7s 


shed 


The  Autocar  Sale*  and  Service  Company 
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Atlanta 
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A  Syr..  San  Jose 

^^L  ^4  R,  presented  by  lh<<e  In,  tury  Hranrhes,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 

Wherever    there's    a    road 
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PART    OF    OUR    HUGE    IDLE    FLEET    OF    WOODEN    SHIPS,    IN    LAKE     UNION,    AT    SEATTLE. 


Only  about  forty  of  the  397  that  were  built  are  soon  here.  'The  wooden  ships,  from  first  to  last,  says  the  Baltimore  News  have 
been  the  white  elephants  of  our  merchant  marine;  there  are  192  of  them  tied  up  in  the  James  River  alone,  absolutely  useless  to  America, 
and  costing  S100   a  month    apiece   for  can-taking."      One  unfinished  hull   was  recently  sold  for  a  dollar,  according  to  a  New  York  paper. 


THE   SHIPPING   BOARD   SCANDAL 


THE    MOST    DISHEARTENING    DOCUMENT    that 
has  come  out  of  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  in  the  opinion 
of  not  a  few  editorial  observers,  is  the  sordid  story  of 
greed,  graft,  and  incompetence  under  cover  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Fisher-Richardson  report  to  a  Congressional  investigating 
committee.     It   is   a   story   of   alleged   mismanagement,   waste, 
graft,  bribery,  padded  pay-rolls,  and  systematic  looting  of  the 
public  treasury  by  minor  officials  and  employees  of  the  Board, 
involving  a  loss  of  millions*  of  dollars  to    the    taxpayers.     The 
Detroit  Journal  calls  these  charges  a  bitter  blow  to  American 
patriotism,  and  declares,  in  fact,  that  "Prussian   spies  did  far 
less  damage  to  the  American  cause  than  did  the  corrupt  agents 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"     ''The  disloyalty  among 
German-American  newspapers  during  the  war.'"  it  adds,  "com- 
pares with  this  disloyalty  of  native-born  Americans,  aflame  with 
greed,  as  door-mat    thievery    compares   with    house-breaking." 
And  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "out-  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes  that   can  be  charged  against   an  individual  or  a 
corporation  is  thai  it   was  false  to  a  public  trust  in  time  of  war- 
perils."    "Evidently  the  biggest  part  of  a  war-hill  is  the  high  cost 
of  graft,"  cynically  remarks  the  Cincinnati   Enquirer;  and   tin- 
New  York  Herald,  after  reading  this  recital  of  "thefts  by  minor 
officials,  graft  by  middlemen,  and  plain  waste  all  along  the  line," 
exclaims:     "This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States 
Government  to-day  owes  in  round  numbers  twenty-four  billions 
of  dollars,  and  has  an   interest  charge  on  its  debts  of  about   a, 
billion  dollars  a  year.      It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
people  have  a  tax  bill  of  four  billions  a  year." 

Conscious  of  a  peculiar  poignancy  in   the  fact  that   scandal 


should  smirch  our  efforts  to  answer  the  world's  desperate  cr\ 
for  shipping  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  German  submarines, 
the  Omaha  Bee  remarks:  "Not  only  did  the  shipyards  of  America 
present  tin-  strangely  mixed  spectacle  of  producing  sorely  needed 
vessels  in  record  time  and  providing  bomb-proof  employment 
for  a  lot  of  fellows  who  might  otherwise  have  been  in  the  trenches, 
but  they  also  afforded  a  remarkable  composition  of  the  shrewdest 
of  organization  and  efficient  management  and  the  most  reck- 
less of  waste,  extravagance,  and  incompetence."  In  addition  to 
exposing  "an  unsavory  mess,"  notes  the  Providence  Journal 
the  investigators'  report  makes  it  appear  that  many  of  the 
abuses  that  are  here  uncovered  in  retrospect  are  still  being 
continued  in  the  routine  operations  of  our  great  new  merchant 
fleet.  Because  the  Shipping  Board  is  a  going  concern  charged 
with  the  administration  of  United  States  property  whose  value 
runs  into  billions,  the  Baltimore  News  reminds  us.  "its  program 
didn't  slip  into  the  past  with  airplane  manufacture  and  govern- 
ment operation  of  the  railroads."  and  a  in  charges  agairist  it 
are  of  the  utmost  public  concern.  "The  country  will  nol  be 
satisfied  until  either  these  charges'  are  disproved  or  the  full 
responsibility  for  mismanagement  is  placed  where  it  belongs," 
declares  the  Kansas  City  Star.  "It  is  not  on  record  that  any 
oik-  was  ever  punished  for  the  embalmed-beef  scandal  of  the 
Spanish-American  War."  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  But 
it  adds:  "We  are  living  to-day  in  sterner  times,  and  no  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  deal  leniently  with  the  traitorous  scoundrels 
who  use  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril  to  rob  it." 

High  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  whole-heartedly  co- 
operating with  Congress  in  its  effort  to  get  at  tin  tacts  in  this 
matter.     Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  chairman  of  the  Board,  promises 


Ill 
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to  use  all  his  authority  to  see  that  none  of  the  guilty  escapes; 
;    his   aid,    Commander   Aimer   B.   Clements,   frankly    told 
Representative     Walsh's     investigating    committee     that     the 
cha  taioed  in  the  Fisher-Richardson  report  were  probably 

substantially   correct.     As   evidence   of   the   chaos   into   which 
the  Hoard's  finances  had  drifted  the  Commander  stated  that 
4,000   persons,  at    salaries  totaling  $8,000,000  a  year,  are  now 
i   in   an  attempt    to   straighten   the   tangle  of  building 

lUntS  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  He  told  the 
committee  that  in  rough  numbers  10,000  men  are  now  employed 
by  th«-  Hoard,  and  that  the  annual  pay-roll  is  approximately 
SI 9,000,000.  Nearly  1,200  ships  are  being  operated  for  the 
Board;  and  under  the  present  system  of  accounting,  he  said, 
-  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  are  operated  at  a 
profit   or  a  loss.      lie  declared,   however,   that   "'there  is  nothing 


Mil:  SPIGOT    \\l)  THE  BUNG-HOLE. 

— Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

eorrupt  in  the  transactions  of  the  United  Stales  Shipping  Hoard," 

and  explained   that  the  abuses  alleged  in  the  report  are  "a  result 

of  what  might  In-  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  amateurish- 
He  also  reminded  the  committee  that  the  Board,  organ- 
ized   in    haste    to    meet    a    desperate    emergency,    lost    its    most 
i(  nt  and  capable  personnel  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
just  a-  it  was  perfecting  its  organization  and  operation. 

Assuring  the  public  that  it  will  be  given  every  facility  forget- 
ting the  facts  and   placing  the  responsibility,  Admiral  Benson 
that  "in  an  organization  spending  more  than  three; 
billion  dollars,  where,  a-  the  largest  steamship  operator  in  the 

world,  millions  of  dollar-  are  expended  from  day  to  day,  it  would 
humanly  impossible  to  prevent  all  wrong-doing  or  to  do 
iness  without  suffering  financial  losses  from  time  to  time." 

Be  »3  -  further: 
"Then  i-  no  effort  on  our  pari  to  Bhirk  whatever  responsibility 

im>  d.      We  have  insisted  that  at  all  times  the  records 

iblic.     Every  facility   is  offered  to  those  who 
re  information. 

a  former  na\  al  officer  w  ho  -hipped  forty-eighl  years  ago  to 
I  believe  my  fellow  countrymen  can  depend 

Upon  i'  that  no  :..■  r  v.  iH  escape  i!'  hi-  w  rong- doing  is  called 

to  i       attention.     Not    only  have   I  insisted  upon  the    closes! 

tch    Upon    al!    matter-,    hut    I    have   followed    the    work   of   the 
Shipping   Board  tort  of  the  world  with  the  one  thought 

in  mind  tfa  ching  that  crucial  momenl   which 

.!>  either  the  success  or  failure  of  a  permanant    merchant 

marine."  ■ 

•  ■  the  press  t>  unanimous  in  it>  insistence  upon  the  truth, 
■•■  hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  this  vital  matter. 


many  papers  remind  us  that  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  that  of  producing  from  mine  and  forest  a  huge  fleet 
of  10,000,000  tons,  was  perhaps  the  biggest  job  that  ever  fell 
to  a  government  organization  in  any  country.  "Fair-minded 
men  will,  of  course,  make  a  large  allowance  for  the  enormous 
pressure  under  which  the  work  of  the  Board  had  to  be  .done, 
as  well  as  the  inevitable  lack  of  experience  at  the  outset  of  many 
of  the  supervisors  who  had  to  be  employed,"  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen.  "It  is  not  probable  that  any  evil  dealing 
will  be  traceable  to  the  men  "higher  up,'"  says  the  Boston 
Herald.  "We  must  charge  off  the  loss  which  the  Shipping 
Board  has  entailed  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  winning  the  war," 
remarks  the  New  York  Commercial.  "Public,  concern  over  the 
possible  lapses  of  the  Board  will  be  tempered  by  the  memory  of 
its  achievements  under  circumstances  trying  and  critical," 
predicts  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  offers  the  consoling  remark  that  after  the  investigation  is 
over  and  the  guilty  have  been  punished,  "the  people  will  still 
have  the  ships."  And  on  this  point  it  quotes  President-elect 
Harding  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  incoming  Administration 
will  be  to  appoint  to  practical  use  for  America  the  great  merchant 
marine  built  since  the  war.  The  record  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  one  continual  fiasco  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the  war 
ended  we  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  establish  shipping 
lines  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

"I  promise  you  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  incoming 
Administration  will  be  to  unfurl  the  flag  again  on  all  the  seas 
of  the  world." 

Reminding  us  that  in  1914  only  10  per  cent,  of  our  imports 
and  exports  was  carried  in  American  vessels,  while  as  a  result  of 
the  Shipping  Board's  activities  "to-day  we  carry  about  45  per 
cent.,"  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks: 

"The  Shipping  Hoard  is  a  permanent  arm  of  the  Government. 
It  will  have  great  tasks  and  great  responsibilities  in  the  future. 
We  are  emerging  from  the  comparative  chaos  of  a  colossal  war, 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  take  stock  of  our  condition  before 
setting  forward.  We  have  developed  a  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  our  place  in  the  world.  Its  magnitude  and  its  service 
must  be  maintained.  Hut  we  must  find  out  what  has  been 
wrongly  done  in  order  to  avoid  these  mistakes  in  the  future. 
We  must  find  out  by  retracing  our  steps  wherein  we  have  erred. 
We  must  find  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  organization,  the  de- 
fects in  its  structure  and  in  its  methods,  as  they  may  be  revealed 
by  investigation.  The  fixing  of  responsibility  for  wrong,  and  the 
punishment  of  any  offenses  of  a  character  demanding  punish- 
ment, should  be  but  incidental  to  the  process.  The  primary 
purpose  should  be  constructive.  It  will  avail  us  little  to  probe 
into  the  work  of  the  past  if  we  do  not  learn  and  apply  tin;  les- 
sons learned  from  the  errors  that  are  discovered  in  the  inquiry." 

The  public  should  mako  two  necessary  distinctions  in  reading 
the  sorry  tale  of  the  Shipping  Hoard  as  brought  out  before  the 
Walsh  Committee,  says  tho  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"It  should  distinguish  between  Shipping  Board  history  before 
the  armistice  and  since  the  armistice.  It  should  distinguish 
between  graft  and  incompetence.  Tin;  blunders  committed 
during  our  active  participation  in  the  war  include  the  wooden- 
ship  program,  the  construction  of  an  excessive  number  of  small 
steel  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  policy  of  allocation  and 
operation.  These  mistakes  arose  principally  from  incom- 
petence and  defects  in  organization  and  are  to  a  considerable 
degree  excusable  on  the  score  of  war  haste  and  war  confusion. 

"The  post-armistice  blunders  are  far  less  excusable,  and  hero 
again  the  fundamental  evil  has  been  inefficiency  rather  than  the 
graft  which  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  disorganization. 
Incompetence  on  the  Shipping  Hoard  has  been  shown,  in  the  first, 
place,  in  the  miserably  poor  management.  But  more  than  that, 
if  has  been  shown  in  a  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  the  entire 
problem  of  our  shipping  as  related  to  the  general  world-situation 
and  to  a  lack  of  courage  in  shaping  policy  to  shifting  conditions. 
The  Hoard  has  dawdled  along  and  hoped  for  the  best  at  times 
when  it  should  have  boldly  cut  our  losses. 

"The  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  cancelation  of  ship- 
building contracts  should  have   been  far  more  drastic   than   if 
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has  been.  The  Board  should  have  compensated  the  builders 
and  should  have  gone  to  Congress  with  a  frank  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  great  loss  rather  than  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  ships  in  large  quantities. 

"Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  characterize  strongly  enough  the 
blunder  of  the  Board  in  its  sales  policy.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
when  the  British  Shipping  Controller  was  selling  off  Britain's 
war-built  tonnage  for  £22  a  deadweight  ton,  equivalent  at  that 
time  to  approximately  $100  a  ton,  our  Shipping  Board  kept 
asking  from  $200  to  $225  a  ton  for  similar  vessels.  Then,  as 
the  shipping  market  grew  weaker,  the  Board  reduced  its  offering 
prices  gradually  but  always  at  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  narket.  As  a  result  very  few  ships  have  been  sold.  Some 
were  disposed  of  on  an  instalment  basis,  which  is  now  breaking 
down.  New  American  owners,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any,  have 
bought  their  ships  at  impossible  prices  and  are  facing 
bankruptcy." 

Congress,  it  will  be  recalled,  ordered  the  present  investigation 
by  a  vote  of  287  to  0,  and  appointed  for  this  purpose  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Representative  Joseph  Walsh  (Rep.,  Massa- 
chusetts). The  first  evidence  laid  before  it  was  the  100-page 
report  of  two  investigators,  A.  M.  Fisher  and  J.  F.  Richardson, 
who  have  been  working  in  the  Washington  and  New  York 
offices  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  many  months.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  report  are  thus  summarized  edi- 
torially iu  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"Defective  steel  forgings  for  Shipping  Board  vessels  were  fixt 
up  to  pass  the  official  test  in  the  following  way:  The  test  re- 
quired that  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  was  to  be  bored  into 
each  forging  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  steel.  Inferior 
forgings  were  •doctored'  by  having  good  steel  plugs,  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  deep,  inserted  in  them  iu  such  fashion 
as  to  conceal  the  fraud.  Then  the  test-hole  was  bored  into 
these  high-class  plugs,  'with  the  result  that  the  forging  was 
passed  by  the  inspectors  and  accepted  for  use  in  a  vessel  of  the 
Shipping  Board.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Richardson  said  that  it  was  due  to 
these  defective  forgings  that  many  shafts  on  Shipping  Board 
vessels  were  found  defective,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
ship  to  lose  its  propellers  at  sea.  He  asserted  that  this  was  an 
accident  that  happened  almost  every  day.  These  ships  would 
be  very  dependable,  wouldn't  they,  in  getting  away  from  murder- 
ous U-boats  if  the  war  had  continued  and  the  lives  of  our  boys 
must  have  been  trusted  to  the  ability  of  their  propellers  to  stand 
the  strain?  Mr.  Richardson  further  deposed  that  the  Shipping- 
Board  is  still  doing  business  with  the  concern  which  played  this 
deadly  trick 

"How  could  all  this  possibly  go  on?  In  a  wild  riot  of  graft 
men's  morals  give  way.  There  was,  of  course,  direct  bribery. 
Mr.  Richardson  says  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  find  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  corrupt  employees  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  Outright  bribes  were  offered  to  timekeepers  and  checkers : 
gifts  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  contracting  companies  and  offers 
of  better  positions  were  made;  'gifts  of  whisky  are  commonly 
tendered.'  Then  there  was  a  more  brutal  method  sometimes 
employed.  'Good  men  were  "heckled,"  insulted,  and  even 
frightened  off  the  work  when  they  would  not  prove  susceptible  to 
corruption.'  The  report  is  even  more  definite.  It  remarks 
with  sinister  humor  that  'it  Avas  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  drop  "accidentally"  bar  or  wrench  into  a  ship's  hold  when  a 
"straight"  timekeeper  or  inspector  was  standing  under.' 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  astonishing  and  incredible  acts  of  fraud, 
theft,  and  sabotage  could  be  successfully  put  over.  Indeed,  as 
one  reads  the  sickening  record,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  general 
scramble  for  the  property  of  the  country,  and  mighty  few 
guardians  on  hand  to  protect  it.  Officials  were  put  on  guard  who 
had  no  qualifications  for  the  duty.  An  auditor  was  employed 
whose  only  bookkeeping  experience  had  been  gained  while  look- 
ing after  a  set  of  books  for  a  bartender  in  a  Texas  village.  The 
system  of  payment  adopted  by  the  Shipping  Board  encouraged 
padding  of  the  pay-rolls,  which  resulted,  in  one  case,  in  a  man 
being  put  on  the  salary  list  who  was  really  a  house  detective  for 
the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  Unskilled  labor  was  rated  and  paid  as 
skilled,  and  the  contractors  got  their  swollen  percentage  of  profit 
on  the  larger  salaries. 

"The  amounts  and  methods  of  plain  graft  would  appear  ex- 
aggerated in  a  'muck-raking'  novel.  Ships  were  overcoaled;  and 
then,  when  they  naturally  did  not,  burn  all  the  coal  on  their 
voyage,  they,  nevertheless,  pretended  to  take  on  a  full  supply 
again,  leaving  the  surplus  not  needed  with  the  coal  company. 
The  'swag'  was  divided.     A  steward,  finding  that  his  predecessor 


had  left  considerable  food  on  board,  promptly  threw  it  into  the 
sea,  in  order  that  he  might  get  his  'commission'  on  the  purchase 
of  a  complete  new  supply.  And  all  the  while  the  families  of 
taxpayers  who  were  paying  for  this  were  stinting  themselves  at 
home  because  food  was  so  dear! 

"But  what's  the  use?  The  story  steadily  approaches  a  cres- 
cendo. 'The  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  masters,  chief  engineers,  and  stewards.'  In  many 
cases,  it  was  asserted,  the  supplies  are  purchased  from  brokers, 
who  add  a  profit  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  give  gratuities  to 
masters  and  stewards  in  the  form  of  'free  launches,  free  auto- 
mobiles, free  liquor,  free  entertainment,  etc.,'  and  charge  them 
with  the  price  of  supplies. 

"And  the  climax  comes  when  Mr.  Richardson  testifies  that 
these  conditions  not  only  existed  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  that 
Hhey  are  becoming  worte  every  day.'" 

Other  witnesses  called  before  the  committee  testified  to  such 
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ECHOES  OP  THE   GREAT  EXPLOSION'. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

items  as  a  bill  for  $623,000  paid  twice  over  by  the  Board  by 
"mistake";  a  bill  for  $1G1  for  putting  a  hinge  worth  83  cents 
on  the  door  of  a  ship's  galley;  fresh  water  worth  90  cents  a  ton 
sold  to  Shipping  Board  vessels  for  $25  a  ton;  asbestos  cloth 
valued  at  $1.10  a  pound  sold  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  $1.00 
a  pound,  causing  a  loss  to  the  Board  of  $1,000,000  in  one  year; 
overpayments  running  into  tens  of  millions  on  claims  submitted 
by  foreign  shipping  firms;  and  profits  running  as  high  as  750 
per  cent,  made  by  certain  firms  at  the  Shipping  Board's  expense. 
According  to  Martin  J.  Gillen,  who  was  John  Barton  Payne's 
executive  assistant  when  the  latter  was  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  that  organization  "had  no  records  to  show  how  much 
money  it  had  taken  in  during  the  war  and  how  much  was  ex- 
pended," Another  witness,  John  T.  Meehan,  deputy  chief  of 
the  Board's  Division  of  Investigation,  told  the  committee  that 
2,400  fraud  cases  were  now  under  investigation,  many  of  which, 
he  believed,  would  result  in  criminal  prosecutions.  "We  don'l 
want  to  press  the  petty  cases  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  gel  the 
'big  fish,'"  he  said,  explaining  further  that  he  had  opposed  ac- 
cepting restitution  from  many  firms  in  "the  hope  that  eventu- 
ally we  will  be  in  a  position  to  institute  prosecutions  and  obtain 
convictions."  "We  have  one  case  up  for  trial  soon,"  he  added, 
"which  may  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  which,  if  decided  in 
our  favor,  will  enable  us  to  go  after  many  of  the  offenders." 
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THE   NEW   BULGARIA 


T1IK  KINGDOM  OF  BULGARIA  oomes  out  of  the 
recent  European  '•  <  V  Bomewhat  less  disfigured  than 
the  other  nu  mbers  of  the  Germanic  alliance.  It  lias  lost 
mall  amount  of  territory  on  the  south,  including  its  JEgean 
littoral,  but  the  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference,  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  Current  History  (New  York)  observes,  "is 
expected  to  assign  a  port  on  the  .Egean  at  once."  That  south- 
western vermiform  appendix  containing  the  fortress  of  Strumitsa 
(marked  -'2"  on  the  map  .  which  was  a  veritable  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Allies  during  the  war.  has  also  been  lopped  off.  "Un- 
der the  guise  of  frontier  rectification,  a  large  strip  of  territory 
containing  no  Serbians  and  92.0(H)  Bulgarians,  who  had  formed 
an  integral  part  of  Bulgaria,  lias  been  annexed  to  Serbia,'-  com- 
plains a  Bulgarian  apologist,  Theodore  Vladimiroff,  who  pre- 
sents, in  the  November  number  of  Current  History,  a  bitter  pro- 
tosl  againsl  the  injustices  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  became 
effective  on  August  9.  Dobrudja,  with  a  Roumanian  popula- 
tion of  lees  than  7.000  out  of  a  total  of  275.000,  has  been  left 
in  the  possession  of  Roumania,  further  objects  Mr.  Vladi- 
miroff.  According  to  the  current  issue  of  "The  Statesman's 
Tear-Book,"  however,  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  208,000  are 
Turk.-  and  Tatars.  The  indemnity  laid  upon  the  country, 
aboul  I  r>0. 000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange,  is  responsible 
for  much  bitterness  in  Bulgarian  governmental  circles,  but  per- 
haps the  worst  blow  is  the  fact  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
Bulgaria's  old  rival,  Roumania,  is  practically  tripled  in  area  and 
population.  In  the  days  before  the  war  the  countries  were  of 
approximately  equal  Btrength. 

The  population  of  Bulgaria  in  19 IS,  according  to  a  compila- 
tion made  for  the  Matthew  s-\' or  thru  p  Works,  map-makers,  of 
Buffalo.  New  York,  was  -1. 407.0(H),  and  the  total  ana  43,305 
square  miles.  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  presents  figures, 
admittedly  estimates,  for  1917.  which  give  the  area  as  47,750 
.square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  5,517,507.  Mr.  Vladi- 
miroff. mentioned  above,  credits  the  present  kingdom  with 
"aboul  35,000  square  miles  and  4,500,000  people."  It  is  a 
farming  population  to  a  greal  extent,  with  the  unusually  high 

proportion  of  82  per  cent,  of  the  people  owning  their  own  land 
and    homesteads.     Aboul    a   year  after   the   conclusion  of   the 
armistice,  the   Parmer  party  came  into  power  and  the  present 
1  of  the  Government,  Premier  Stambolisky,  "a  farmer  him- 
i-  -aid  to  be  more  interested  in  agrarian  reforms  than  in- 
ational    politics.     The   population   includes  as   diversified    a 
mixture  of  nationalities  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  heterogeneous 
Balkan  In   L910,  according  to  "The  Statesman's  Year- 

Book,"  then-  were  3,203,810  Bulgarians,  488,010  Turks,  98,004 
(iiji-i.  -.  7.".. 77::   Roumanians,  0''..487  Greeks,  37,003  Jews,  3,803 
rmans,  3,275    Russians,    and    01.090  of  other  nationalities, 
r.  presenting   the    proportion  of  nationalities    in    the 
various  disputed  provinces  vary  according  to  the  national  aspira- 
ernmenl  which  presents  them. 
Th.  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  are  practically  the  same  as 

tho  ingdom  bad  obtained  half  a  century  ago,  as  is  shown 

by  an  Oxford  University  publication,  "An  Historical  Atlas  of 
Modern    Europe,"    which    follows   tin-   recent    development    of 
European  nations.     In  L885,  notesa  writer  in  this  work,  eastern 
Row        i  ■•    olted  and  united  with  the  Bulgaria  of  1878,  a  union 
recognized  by  Turkey,  whose  suzerainty  over  the 
ontinued.     In  1908,  following  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
ria,   Bulgaria  renounced  Turkish  con- 
trol, changed  the  title  of  her  ruler  from  "  Prince"  to  "Czar,"  and 
I    in    tin-    formation    of    th<-    Balkan    League,    including 
bio  rbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.    The  League  promptly 

challenged  "a  •  <1  Turkey,  jut  freed  from  the  war  with 

I.,,     and  the  loss  of  the  Tripoli) ;,  na  "  (October  18,  1912;.     The 
:•'•••   defeal  of  the  Porte  woe  followed  by  a  failure  of  the 


victors  to  agree  over  the  diversion  of  the  spoil,  which  led  up  to 
the  second  Balkan  war.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  took 
the  field  against  Bulgaria,  Avhose  defeat,  made  decisive  by  the 
intervention  of  Roumania,  left  national  feuds  that  worked  them- 
selves out  in  the  recent  war.  The  Dobrudja,  which  Roumania 
forced  from  beaten  Bulgaria  in  1913,  was  one  of  the  prizes  for 
which  Bulgaria  took  up  arms  in  1915,  and  to  whose  loss  the 
recent  statements  of  her  Premier  prove  her  still  unreconciled. 

While  waiting  for  her  port  on  the  -Egean,  Bulgaria  1  as  been 
obliged  to  use  her  Danubian  ports.  Thus  handicapped,  observes 
an  editorial  writer  in  Current  History,  "she  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed wonders,  particularly  in  the  production  and  export  of 
cereals": 

"The  official  statistics  show  that  the  yield  of  cereals  in  1919 
for  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  was  2,527,014  tons,  of  which  1,8(H),000 
tons  were  required  for  consumption  and  for  sowing,  leaving 
7_>7,014  tons  free  for  export.  Of  the  total  vield  wheat  provided 
920,112  tons,  rye  104,800,  barley  228,809,  oats  107,220,  and  maize 
985,290.  Information  furnished  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Bulgarian  statistics  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicates 
an  increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  the  above  figures  for  the 
1920  yield." 

One  of  the  outstanding  measures  elaborated  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  country  is  the  so-called  Labor  Conscription  Law, 
which  has  been  put  into  effect  in  combination  with  a  law  for 
"expropriating  the  surplus  land  of  individuals  who  can  not 
cultivate  it  themselves."  To  quote  from  Mr.  Vladimiroff's 
exposition  of  this  experiment  in  State  Socialism,  in  Current 
History: 

"The  law  provides  that  all  Bulgarian  citizens  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  completed,  the  men  twenty,  the  women  eighteen  years 
of  age,  are  subject  to  obligatory  labor.  Men  will  work  sixteen 
and  women  ten  months.  No  substitutes  are  allowed,  but  every- 
body who  is  not  physically  or  mentally  incapable  must  do  his  bit 
of  work.  For  religious  reasons,  which  prescribe  the  seclusion  of 
Mohammedan  women,  the  latter  are  exempt  from  this  obliga- 
tory labor.  The  conscripted  persons  will  be  put  to  work  upon 
tasks  for  which  they  are  fit,  and  part  of  their  time  of  service 
will  be  devoted  to  mental  and  manual  training.  For  this  pur- 
pose, schools,  workshops,  etc.,  will  be  provided. 

"As  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  law,  the  aim  of  t  his  obligatory 
labor  is: 

"  1.  To  organize  and  utilize  the  social  forces  in  order  to  increaso 
production  and  general  welfare; 

"2.  To  stimulate  in  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  their  social  and 
material  condition,  devotion  to  public  things  and  love  for 
physical  labor; 

"3.  To  elevate  the  people  morally  and  economically  by  cul- 
tivating among  the  citizens  the  sentiment  of  duty  to  themselves 
and  society,  and  by  teaching  them  rational  methods  of  work 
in  all  the  domains  of  national  economy. 

"  This  labor  conscription,  as  well  as  the  project  of  expropriating 
the  surplus  land  of  individuals  who  can  not  cultivate  it  them- 
selves, is  dictated  not  only  by  the  necessity  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, but  also  by  that  of  providing  the  many  thousands  of 
refugees  with  homesteads  and  land.  Owing  to  the  cession  of 
•  astern  and  western  Thrace  to  Greece,  of  Macedonia  to  Serbia 
and  Greece,  and  of  Dobrudja  to  Roumania,  thousands  of  Bul- 
garians have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  and  seek  refuge 
in  Bulgaria,  The  number  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  between  250,000  and  300,000.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  has  done  and  is  doing  what  it  can  for  their 
settlement,  and  the  above-ment ioned  measures  aim  to  effect 
this  settlement  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  as  possible." 

In  spite  of  these  economic  innovations,  which  have  been 
opposed  both  inside  and  outside  of  tho  nation  as  "pure  Bol- 
shevism,"  Bulgaria  shares  with  Turkey  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  two  nations  of  the  defeated  alliance  which  retain  their 
monarchical  system  practically  unaltered  by  the  war.  Tin;  pro- 
German  ( 'zar,  Ferdinand,  resigned  when  it  became  apparent  that 
he  had  backed  the  losing  faction,  and  his  son,  Boris,  the  present 
Czar,  is  -aid  to  be  somewhat  more  democratically  inclined. 
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AFTER    WRANGEL,  WHAT? 

I}'   BARON    PETER    KIKOLAEVTTCH    WRANGEL  had 
-pan    ilit    time  during  an  exceedingly   busy 
ad  up  his  own  family  history,  perhaps  he  might 

.-till  h.  •Jl;    defending  tin   Crimea  with  liis  army  instead 

looelj   •  For  th.    Baron  comes  of  a  mosl  dis- 

tinguished   military    famih  .    tin     mosl    famous  of   whom   foughl 
■  ,1  on  land  and  sea  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
one.  led  a  Swedish  army  over  the  ic<  to  capture  a  Danish  strong- 
hold.    For  it  was  by  th.  ioe  route  that  Wrangel's  enemies  com- 
pleted his  defeat,  taking  advantage  of  early  frost  bj  advancing 
i ml  his  right  wing  over  th.  fro...  a  marshes  of  the  Putrid  Sea 
d  striking  behind  his  main  line  of  defense  in  th.    Crimea.      Of 
elements  entered  into  Wiuagel's  defeat,  a-  all  our 
point     out.       II- 
was  deceived  by  Buden- 
ny's  pretended  desertion 
from  th.  Bolshi  \  lk  :  w  ith 
•  r    and     poorly 
equipped    force    h<     had 
'h.     complete 
army     1 1  I.  ased 
Poland;  there    was 
mutiny  in  his  own  rank-. 
alt  ho     hi-     soldiers     had 
lou|  it    valorously. 

\\  rangel's  positions,  says 
th.    civil  head  of  hi-  <  lov- 
at.  *'  w.r.    defended 

l»\  tell.   WOUIlded. 

d    soldiers; 
the    dead    were    piled    in 

th.    cruel   artill- 
snatching    nearly    all    the 

nmandi  •  And  I  h. 

Bolsheviki,    all    accounts 
ablj  led  dur- 
ing th.    recent  campaign 
B  it     perhaps    \\  rangt  I- 
def<  in.  vi table  in 

'•<  mark,  d, 
simply      another 
if  1    ■      Red       ght- 
ningw  hich  had  pr.  <  iously 
Kornilofif   and 
and     D.nikin 

Kolcl  \    few 

th<  Socialist  New  York  Call,  our  daily  papers 
inting  rum.  ]DS\    the  s<,\i,t    regime  in 

And  the   Socialist    editor's  further  comment  takes  the 
I-told-  "  — 


let  Russia  alone  and  permit  the  Russian  people  to  work  out  their 
own  problems.  The  other  was  to  war  on  Bolshevik  Russia 
as  the  common  enemy.''      The  latter  policy  would  seem  to  be  the 

one  favored  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  For  it  points  out  that 
th.  Bolshevik  power  has  again  and  again  "been  saved  by  lack 
of  coordination  in  movements  against  it.  The  Allies  have 
gingerly  given  aid.  bu1  uever  on  more  than  one  front  at  a  time, 
and  the  various  risings  against  the  Moscow  tyranny  have  been 
separated  in  point  of  time."  But  a  universal  war  on  Russia  was 
an  impossible  choice,  declares  The  World,  "for  the  excellent 
reason  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  French  nor  the  Italian 
people  would  tio-ht  a  war  againsl  Russia,  and  the  Government 

that  did  so  except  in  self-defense  would  be  overturned.  The 
lir-t  choice  mighl  have  been  made  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the 
French   Foreign  Office."     The  Brooklyn  Eagle  joins  hands  with 

The    World  in   declaring 


MAIN  BOLSHEVIST 

DACHMUT 


/IST~1 


k 


XHERSOM 


a«tt 


BUBENNY'S 
SECOND  BLOW 


'ST1  ^-^^NfT^-^C 


1 

ll<>\\    BOLSHEVIK   TRICKERY   AM)   ICK   WRECKED   WRANGEL. 

'•■  n.  ral  Mud. mix  was  reported  to  have  deserted  Trotzky,  so  Wrangel  was  counting 
"ii  lii-  ai.i.  Mm  the  cavalrj  General  joined  in  the  October  "Red"  drive,  in- 
usuallj  earlj  freezing  enabled  BudeAny  first  to  cross  the  Dnieper  on  the  ice,  and 
later  '"  ■  i     frozen  marshes  of  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea,  to  attack  Wrangel's 

rear  and  to  force  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol. 


mdil  financed  and  munitioned  by  the 

b      tin-    propaganda. 

pi  at  -  in  the  imp.  rialisl  organs,  be 

'"'ii  that  an  Allied  bandit   i    about  to 

Admiral  and  his 

for  bis  passing  are  dis- 

the  question  thai  remains 

bat  m    t?      "What  next.'" 

pursuing  a  policy  which 

ould    have   called   "making   war   feebly." 

inanimoue  condemnation  from 

",ir  '  ork  Glol  .:  ii„  ,„.  "ii  i-  long 

"     Tin  two  paths 

■  hn-li  might   hav.    been  con- 
Fort    World.       <•,..     .:i-   to 


that  the  one  cool  and 
wise  and  prudent  policy 
i>  that  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  Colby 
letter  to  Poland.  It  is, 
as  stated  by  The  World: 

"  Let  Russia  alone.  Re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  Bol- 
shevik (lo\  ernment  while 
it  continues  to  conspire 
against  the  other  nations, 
but  respeel  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Russia  and 
wait  for  its  people  to  find 
t  hemselves." 

Most    of    the   govern- 
ments of  the  world,  says 
The  Evening  World,  "have 
by    now    either    tired    or 
become  convinced  of  the 
futility  of   armed  opposi- 
lion    to    Bolshevism     in 
Russia."    This  being  ■"the 
utter     end    of     General 
Wrangel,"    declares    Mr. 
Garvin     in     the     London 
Sunday     Observer,    "  our 
business    now     and    here- 
after is   to   recognize   an 
effective  Government  in 
Russia,   whatever  it    may 
be.     The    Foreign  Office 
can   not.    smash    the   Bol- 
shevik  Bystem.      Trade  is  far  more  likely  to  transform  it  into  a. 
more  moderate  regime."     The   London    Daily  Chronicle  under- 
stands thai  trade  agreements  with   Moscow  are  being  considered 

by  both  British  and  Italian  cabin.ts.  In  Washington,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  to  the  New-  York  Call,  "the  collapse  of  General 
Wrangel's    Crimean    adventure"    is    taken    "to    presage    early 

opening    of   relations    between    the    United    States   and    Russia." 

It  is  known  in  Washington,  according  to  this  writer,  that 

"Greal  Britain  i-  now  fully  prepared  to  start  in  trading  with 
i  he  Soviets.  American  business  interests  are  anxious  that 
America  be  not  entirely  left  out  of  the  rich  Russian  commercial 
possibilities,  so  they  are  again  preparing  to  press  for  action  in 

i  lii-  conned  ion. 

"Presenl  indications  are  that  they  will  get  it." 

After  Wrangel,  what  for  Russia?  Or,  as  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  the  reason  and  imagination  of  one  of  our  editors: 

"What    will    Lenin.,   and    Trot/ky,    hi-    'Sword    of    Gideon,'    do 

next?"     Something  musl   happen,  continues  this  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Mini.     For — 

"Russian   Bolshevism,  like  the  French  Revolution,  can  not 
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be  static.  It  is  dynamic.  For  good  or  for  immeasurable  ill, 
it  responds  unfailingly  to  a  constant  and  inexorable  urge  for 
action — aggressive  action,  action  aimed  at  tremendous  results 
and  far-reaching  changes. 

"Disorganized,  starving,  terrorized,  outlawed,  and  bound 
with  an  iron  ring  of  foreign  hostility,  Bolshevism  has  accepted 
with  unfaltering  eagerness  every  challenge  that  has  been  cast 
at  its  feet.  Wrangel  is  the  last  of  these  challengers  now  visible 
on  the  Russian  or  the  international  horizon 

"After  Wrangel  will  come  the  reckoning.     It  will  be  a  reckon- 
ing either  for  Bolshevism  or  for 
those  who    have  opposed  it  by 
military  adventures  on  the  soil 
of  Russia. 

"But  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  will  be  no  suspension 
even  for  a  breathing-spell  of  the 
feverish  military  activity  of  the 
Soviet  at  Moscow.  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  India,  or  an  invasion  of 
Turkey  in  an  effort  to  block  the 
Anglo  -  Franco  -  Italian  pact  of 
partition  and  lay  hands  upon  the 
Dardanelles,  the  natural  and 
essential  outlet  of  Russia — it 
will  be  one  of  these  adventures, 
if  not  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  'Sword  of  Gideon.' 

"But  the  safe  prediction  is  that 
the  'Sword  of  Gideon'  will  not 
be  sheathed  for  some  time  to 
come.  That  portentous  fact  the 
world  must  face  squarely." 

The  New  York  Herald  finds 
it  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect 
on  Bolshevism  of  Wrangel's  de- 
feat— 


"The  overthrow  of  the  more 
formidable  movements  headed 
by  Kolchak  and  Denikin  gave 
a    little     longer     lease     to   the 

Bolshevik  power,  but  it  brought  no  more  permanency  to  their 
institutions.  The  real  strength  of  the  Bolshevik  Army  is  still  a 
problem. 

"On  the  Polish  front,  where  the  Bolshevik  Army  met  a 
force  of  corresponding  military  strength  and  under  able 
leadership,  its  defense  crumpled  up  and  the  first  really  aggressive 
movement  sent  it  in  rout  back  to  Moscow.  The  operations  in 
the  Crimea  were  no  test;  Wrangel's  small  force  was  merely 
overwhelmed  by  a  preponderant  superiority  of  numbers. 

"The  'Red'  Army  as  a  conquering  force  is  a  threat  held  over 
the  world  by  the  Bolsheviki.  It  fell,  however,  by  its  own  weigh D 
in  the  Caucasus,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  made  headway; 
it  was  driven  out  of  Persia,  it  failed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  and  in  central  Asia  and  India  it  is  con- 
sidered a  power  only  by  fanatics  and  revolutionaries,  who  would 
use  it  in  their  own  interests. 

"Wrangel's  defeat  may  be  a  means  of  disclosing  to  the  Russian 
people  their  own  national  strength — a  most  dangerous  thing  for 
Bolshevism.  But  will  it  restore  the  industries  of  Russia,  re- 
populate  Petrograd  and  other  devastated  cities,  will  it  furnish 
food  for  the  starving  Russian  millions  and  bring  to  Russia  a 
sane  government?" 

Lenine  and  Trotzky,  now  at  the  height  of  their  military  success, 
are  facing  their  most  serious  struggle,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  World.  They  face  "a  long,  hard  winter  with  no  tangible 
threat  of  counter-revolution  from  without.  They  will  be  forced 
to  defend  Bolshevism  from  internal  criticism.  The  severest 
test  of  Bolshevism  impends."  It  is  a  very  interesting  situation, 
agrees  the  New  York  Times: 

"Lenine's  Government  now  has  no  serious  opponent  in  Russia. 
There  are  brigands  in  eastern  Siberia  and  there  are  the  wander- 
ing armies  of  Balakhovitch  and  other  partizan  leaders  in  western 
Russia,  but  these  are  mere  guerrilla  bands.  They  can  give  no 
more  serious  annoyance  to  the  'Red'  leaders  than  Ferdinand 
Schill  did  to  Napoleon.  It  may  be  that,  like  Schill,  they  aro 
pioneers  of  a  movement  whose  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  for  the  present  the  peasants  are  not  disposed  to 


risk  their  skins  in  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Government  of  the 
cities.  They  do  not  like  that  Government,  but  they  have  little 
contact  with  it.  It  does  them  no  good,  but  hitherto,  because  it 
was  preoccupied  with  other  matters,  it  has  generally  let  them 
alone. 

"One  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  shall  see  now  is 
whether  the  Bolsheviki,  having  crusht  their  enemies  in  the 
Russian  civil  war,  will  continue  to  let  the  peasants  alone.  The 
internal  history  of  Russia  in  the  next  decade  or  two  may  turn 
largely  on  the  relations  between  the  small  city  faction  now  in  con- 
trol and  the  vast  rural  masses. 
Will  the  Communists  try  to 
make  the  peasants  conform  or 
will  they  leave  them  to  their 
own  devices? 

"A  more  immediately  serious 
question  for  the  outer  world, 
however,  is  what  the  Bolsheviki 
will  do  with  Poland.  When 
they  invaded  Poland  last  sum- 
mer they  had  Wrangel  in  their 
rear,  and  the  pressure  which 
he  exerted  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted in  some  measure  to  the 
Polish  recovery.  Now  the 
'Red'  armies  can  all  face  the 
west.  The  Bolshevik  foreign 
policy,  admitted  after  Brest- 
Litovsk,  is  to  give  up  whatever 
the  immediate  situation  may  de- 
mand in  the  hope  of  getting  it 
back  later  on.  Few  Russians 
thought  when  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  Riga  that  the  Polish 
marches  were  lost  forever." 

The  danger  to  Poland  is  clear- 
ly seen  by  the  French  press,  and 
according  to  a  New  York  Herald 
correspondent  in  Paris,  "leading 
French  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  Lloyd  George's 
theory  that  Bolshevism  once  freed  of  its  enemies  in  the  interior 
would  gradually  settle  down  into  a  peaceable  form  of  civilization 
which  will  not  endeavor  to  spread  'Red'  doctrine  through  the 
western  world.".  "The  Black  Sea  has  become  a  red  sea,  and 
once  again  the  peace  of  Europe  is  threatened  by  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism." 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  way  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  French  newspapers  interpret  the  Wrangel  defeat.  La 
Liberie  sounds  a  call  for  preparedness  for  the  new  struggles 
with  Moscow  which  it  looks  for  in  the  early  spring  when  the 
"Red"  troops  are  released  for  a  new  offensive  against  Poland, 
while  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  will  be  threatened  by 
the  junction  of  the  troops  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  Turkish  National- 
ist leader,  and  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Turks,  this  paper  notes, 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  an  armistice  on  the  Armenians,  while 
with  Persia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  Bolshevik  doctrines,  the  southern  sweep  can  wait,  with 
every  assurance  of  eventual  success  until  the  Polish  combat  is 
ended. 

French  writers,  according  to  the  Herald  dispatch,  have  little 
hope  of  the  recivilizing  of  Russia.  As  Jacques  Bainville  writes 
in  La  Liberie: 

"It  is  more  prudent  to  consider  that  events  are  talcing  on  a 
more  important  significance,  that  Russia  has  returned  to  the 
ideas  of  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  we  must  count  on  the  existenco 
in  the  East  of  a  powerful  world  hostile  to  ours  which  will  en- 
deavor to  arouse  the  East  against  us.  The  prestige  of  Bol- 
shevism has  increased  in  the  Moslem  world,  provoking  a  peril 
against  which  we  must  not  close  our  eyes." 

And  in  England,  the  London  Evening  Telegram  calls  for  united 
war  against  the  "Red"  menace,  saying:  "The  danger  in  eastern 
Europe,  whatever  disappointment  it  involves,  teaches  us  that 
Bolshevism  can  only  be  ended  by  force." 


CAN   NOT   BE   STOPT! 
— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist). 
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TROUBLE    BREWING    FOR    HOME- 
BREWERS 

AMERICA'S  rOUNGEST   lNIH'sTKY.  as  the  Syracuse 
ZA       /.  .  ■■  ,■:    facetiously    characterizes    the    home-brewing 
•^     A-  of  malt  liquor-.  i>  temporarily  in  a  bad  way:   hops  and 
ni;i  .  a  ruling  ol  Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner 

Kramer,  "being  component  parts  of  home-made  beer,"  may  be 
sold  only  to  bakers  and  confectioners.  "Setting  liens."  however, 
running  ih.  ingredients  that  will  give  the  Inst  re-nits,  and 
bearing  on  their  covi  rs  printed  instructions  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  beer  i-  to  be  made,  siill  are  for  salt  in  New  York 
,-.  "and  some  of  the  combinations  have  brought  fortunes 

their  inventors,"  notes  the  New  York  Tinas.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  Commissioner  Kramer  declares  that  "the  man 
who  makes  home-brew  in  his  Northern  home  is  just  as  much  a 
lawbreaker  a-  the  moonshiner  in 
the  mountain  fastnt  sses  of  the 
South." 

"Why  pick  on'  the  home- 
brew artists?"  one  pap.  r  asks, 
after  intimating  that  th<  se  in- 
offensive folk-  go  quietlj  about 
their  business.  Another  paper 
echoes  "Why?"  and  further  de- 
clare- that  they  an  "sufficiently 
punished  by  imbibing  their  own 
on-."  In  searching  fora 
reply  we  tind  iii  ih.  Utica  Press 
an  intimation  thai  "  the  manu- 
factui  soft    drinks   found 

that  their  business  was  being  in- 
red  with  li\  industrious  and 
thrifty  people  who  make  their 
own  home-brew."  Tin  \<  w 
York  Herald,  which  describes 
Commissioner     Kramer-    ukase 

"the  hardest  blow  that  pro- 
tells 
that 


hibition  ever  has  r<  cen  i  d," 
news     columns 
"tin     rn  ar  -  )>. .  r    industry    was 

lc.-ii  while   "the    demand    for    malt    for    home-brew 

.pint;    upward."       Dozens     of     breweries     in    Chicago, 

\. .r',.  St.   Louis,  and  Milwaukee,  add-   Thi    Herald,  have 

making  malt  -imp  for  home-brewing  purposes;  now,  since 

thi  "dry'    ruling,"   the   "purveyors    of    ingredients    to 

home-brew  to  the  number  of   100. 0(H),  will   he  thrown 

•  .id  on: 

••("I,  00,000  of  it-  families  were  making 

th>  Down  in  the  Custom-House  here  in  New  York 

do  figures  on  the  number  of  home-brewers  were  available,  because 

will  not  admit   that  anybody  i>  making  it.      Dealers  in  New 

■  .".oo.ooo  families  are  brewing 
^  per  cent,  beer  inn.      \i   thai   rate  the  reader  '-an  make  his 
com pu tat  ion  on  t  he  nation." 

•.   prohibitio  rcemenl    officers    the   country   over,   in 

un«:  orce  tic-  new  ruling,  "will  have  a  real  job  on 

ii  the  words  of  the  \Cw  York  Evening  Post,  is 

Litorial  opinion.       Bome-brew in^r  and  home- 

ented  as  long  ■■<    people  want  to 

the    •  •<•■  maintain-    the    New    York    Globe, 

to  outia      one  brand  of  home-brew  is  to  drive 
thir  other."     "Prohibition  officials  Hatter  them- 

•'..    Flochi   ter  Dei  nd  Chronicle,  "if  they 

going  to  put  a  stop  to  home- 
adds    the    Pittsburgh    Gazette 
m  tin-  businesc  tor  profit;    the  home-brewer  merely 
fy  hi-  p«  r-onal  thirst."     "The  real  problem,"  declares 
th.    I;.  •    /' ■  top  the  moonshine,  blind  pi-;, 


and  smuggling  business;  the  United  States  will  never  he  any 
drier  than  it  is  to-day  unless  that  is  done."  As  we  arc1  told  in 
the  Buffalo  Commercial: 

"Tin-  roads  from  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  are  congested 
with  the  running  of  hard  ami  contraband  liquor.  Whisky  of  a 
potent  and  generally  vile  sort  can  be  had  almost  everywhere. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  'dry'  forces  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  And  now  they  propose  to  cover  more  territory;  to 
go  into  tin1  homes  after  that  terrible  drink,  home-brewed  beer, 
which,  so  far  as  known,  has  never  done  any  more  harm  than  the 
spoiling  of  the  parlor  carpet  when  ii  foamed  over  in  its  too 
yeasty  foaminess. 

"On  tin-  same  theory  that  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  malt 
and  hops,  both  of  which  are  products  of  the  held  and  vine,  the 
Government  will  have  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  sugar  with  its 
alcoholic  possibilities;  apples,  ihe  juice  of  which  can  be  made 
into  the  deadly  hard  eider  and  applejack:  raisins,  the  use  of 
which  turns  a  soft  drink  into  one  which  inebriates;  corn,  out  of 

which  may  be  distilled  the  deadly 
'hootch'  of  crime  and  commerce. 
Why  not  prohibit  the  growing  of 
grapes  and  be  done  with  it? 

"Should  the  enforcement  offi- 
cials see  fit  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tention they  will  be  doing  the 
'wets'  a  real  service.  They  will 
have  usurped  functions  under  the 
Volstead  Act  which  we  do  not 
believe  they  possess,  namely,  the 
interpreting  of  the  law  in  the 
way  they  see  lit.  By  going  too 
far  they  will  turn  many  who 
have  become  reconciled  to  pro- 
hibition against  it." 

The  views  of  the  Buffalo  paper 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  <nul  Chronicle,  which 
maintains  that  "the  Volstead 
Act  is  in  far  more  danger  from 
over/.ealous  officials,  who  are 
bringing  it  into  disrepute,  than 
from  those  who  opposed  its  pas- 
sage." "If  ever  there  was  a  case 
in  which  the  public  must  be 
coaxed  as  well  as  driven,  it  is  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  law 
as  the  Volstead  Act,"  points  out  the  Baltimore  News,  and 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  reminds  us  that  "there  was  beer 
before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  there  will  be  long  after 
it;  the  authorities  might  as  well  accept  this  as  inevitable 
and  make  the  best  of  it."  In  an  editorial  headed,  "Brewing 
Trouble,"  this  paper  adds: 

"The  American  people  are  patient    under  affliction  and  long 
suffering.    They   are   generally    law-abiding   and    disposed    to 
heed   the   voice' of  authority.     But,    since   a   large   part    of   tin 
population  regards  prohibition  as  an    uncalled-for  invasion  of 
persona]  liberty,  this  docility  must  be  recognized  as  having  limits. 

"The  surest    way  to  bring  Ihe  prohibition  law  into  had  repute 

is  to  make  it  unnecessarily  oppressive.  But  the  proposal  to 
inaugurate  an  extensive  and  intensive  drive  against,  'home-brew' 
would  indicate  that  the  Federal  prohibition  enforcement  authori- 
ties arc  indifferenl  to  this  danger. 

"Even  if  'home-brew'  could  be  stamped  out,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  This  so- 
called  evil  is  by  no  means  flagrant.  In  some  aspects,  'home- 
brewing*  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  safety-valve  for  pent-up  antago- 
nism to  the  prohibition  plan.  11  is  not  engaged  in  on  an  extensive 
-<ale.  It  is  more  of  a  pastime  than  an  industry.  The  'home- 
brewer'  is  ordinarib  a  decent  citizen.  IK  is  often  tempted  to 
try  his  hand  by  a  de-ire  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  organic  chemis- 
try rather  than  by  a  craving  for  drink.  To  slamp  out  'home- 
brewing1  would  call  for  an  army  of  officials  and  would  involve 
an  inquisition  into  private  premises,  life,  and  habits  thai  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant." 

A  spiril  of  levity  runs  through  most  of  the  editorials  that  have 
come  to  our  attention,  altho  we  also  find  thinly  veiled  warnings 


PROM     HIM     THAI     HATH     NOT    SHALL     BE 
TAKEN  AWAY  EVEN  THAT  WHICH  HE  II  viu." 

— Fltzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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THE   GREAT  AMERICAN    DESERT- 


BY   D\\    AND   BY  NIGHT! 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


to  prohibition-enforcement  officers  to  "let  well  enough  alone." 
Many  editors  also  contend  that  the  recent  ruling  was  promul- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  decision  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  "The  question  will  undoubtedly  be 
taken  to  the  courts.  In  fact,  the  present  ruling  against  it  is 
doubtless  a  challenge  made  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  litigation 
and  having  the  matter  tested  out,"  suggests  the  Troy  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post  also  believes  that  "the  Supreme  Court 
may  have  occasion  to  submit  some  additional  observations  on 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Volstead  Act."  "Perhaps  it  may  be 
found  after  a  while  that  the  American  people  can  be  shoved  just 
so  far  and  no  further,"  notes  the  Baltimore  Sun.  As  to  the 
man  who  "makes  something  which  he  thinks  is  beer,"  and  the 
Commissioner  who  "quotes  a  section  of  the  law  and  then  tells 
what  he  thinks  it  means,"  the  New  York  Commercial  blithely  says: 

"It  may  be  that  the  Commissioner  has  been  actuated  by 
paternalistic  motives  in  a  desire  to  save  the  home-brewers  from 
themselves.  It  is  barely  possible  also  that  he  has  been  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  an  amateur  brewer,  and  that  one  taste  was  enough. 
Or  it  may  even  be  that  the  Commissioner  stopt  on  his  way  home 
one  evening  and  bought  the  makings  himself  and  had  such  hard 
luck  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  no  other  American  citizen 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  temptation. 

"His  ruling  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  good  motives, 
if  not  upon  good  sense  and  good  law;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  courts  will  uphold  any  such  drastic  invasion  of  an 
individual's  rights.  The  police  power  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  can  be  exerted  only  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  If  the  acts  of  an  individual  are  not  harmful  to 
the  community  it  is  the  theory  of  American  government  that 
they  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

"The  Commissioner's  ruling  will,  of  course,  add  zest  to  the 
manufacture  of  home-brew,  but  men  can  not  be  made  moral  by 
law." 

Of  the  papers  which  seriously  take  exception  to  Commissioner 
Kramer's  new  ruling,  the  New  York  World,  which  declares  that 
"the  despotic  spirit  in  Washington  operates  precisely  as  in 
Moscow,"  reminds  us  that — 


"Nothing  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  applies  to  hops  and 
malt.  Nothing  in  the  Volstead  Act  forbids  traffic  in  hops  and 
malt  except  as  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the  illegal  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicants,  which  must  be  proved. 

"The  ruling  of  the  bureaucrats,  therefore,  amounts  to  a  new 
prohibition  of  articles  not  named  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
law.  In  Soviet  Russia  when  new  oppressions'  are  contemplated 
by  what  is  called  the  Government  an  order  issues  from  a  bureau 
and  its  execution  is  left  to  a  Commissary  supported  by  a  tile 
of  soldiers.  In  free  America  when  attorneys  of  the  Anti -Saloon 
League,  squatted  at  the  elbows  of  the  prohibition-enforcement 
bureaucrats,  want  new  law  conferring  more  tyrannous  power 
they  make  it  offhand,  and  it  is  duly  proclaimed." 

While  the  "home-brew"  problem  "may  become  the  most 
serious  of  the  many  that  prohibition  enforcement  faces,  home- 
brewing  must  fall  under  the  ban  if  enforcement  is  to  be  a  prac- 
tical success,"  declares  the  Springfield  Union.  Continues  this 
paper : 

"It  might  not  be  a  success  even  if  the  ban  were  placed,  but  it 
certainly  can  not  be  a  success  if  it  is  not.  The  truth  is  that 
the  longer  experience  in  the  task  of  enforcement  runs,  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that  it  can  not  lie  a  success  unless  it  is 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  the  denial  of  individual  liberty,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the   private  house. 

"Apparently  there  is  no  road  to  successful  prohibition  that 
does  not  constantly  encroach  further  and  further  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  sale  of  suspected  com- 
modities. Difficulties  pile  up  as  the  task  is  pursued.  That 
which  was  open  is  driven  more  and  more  into  secret  haunts 
and  into  extremely  profitable  business,  permeating  every  little 
avenue  of  the  social  fabric  and  possibly  leaving  moral  deteriora- 
tion wherever  it  goes. 

"If  it  be  asked  wh,y  prohibition  may  not  be  liberalized  so  as 
to  remove  the  ban  of  illegitimacy  from  the  milder  beverages 
whether  made  in  homes  or  elsewhere,  the  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  liberalized  prohibition.  To  permit  anything, 
is  to  open  the  door  to  everything.  Practically  as  well  as  logically 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  semiprohibition  from  a  prohibition 
point  of  view." 


**    ^#" 


BISINESS  AS  USUAL. 


Brown  in  i in-  Chicago  ihiitu  News. 
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THE   COMING   OPEN-SHOP   WAR 


OX  ARMISTICE  DAY  the  heads  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  met  in  Washington,  not  to  commemorate 
peace,  but  to  make  plans  for  war.  In  the  belief  that 
the  "open-shop"  crusade  is  intended  to  undo  everything  union- 
labor  has  accomplished  and  to  "feudalize  America."  these  labor- 
ed, according  to  a  N«w  York  World  correspondent 
at  the  capital,  that  a  muted  front  must  he  presented  to  these 
ks.  and  that  every  unwarranted  attempt  to  reduce  wages 
and  working  conditions  to  prewar  levels  must  he  resisted  with 
[mate  weapon."'  One  vice-president  of  the  Federa- 
tion i-  credited  with  Baying  that  any  attempt  to  tight  unionism 
will  1m-  met  by  an  immediate  strike  in  the  industry  affected,  and 
another  \  ice-president  remarks  that  the  full  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  would  he 
behind  BUCh  a  strike.  Tim.-,  as 
the  Baltimore  x  ■  notes,  labor 
pita!  are  lining  up  for  a 
finish  tight.  The  leading  business 
interests  "  w  ill  bargain  colleotrt  eh 
with  labor  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  do  so,"  and  "a  con- 
centrated campaign  of  the  em- 
ployer interests  already  has  been 
launched  against  organized  labor 
on  the  reaffirmation  of  th<  'open- 
Bhop'  principle  and  on  the  stand 

that    wages    musl    !»■    reduced 

part  of  the  process  of  deflation." 
Tli>    -  labor  on   its  side 

"genuinely  alarmed  and  girding 
for  war."  -landing  blindly  by  the 
pn  —  ■  iii  wage-standards  and  show- 
ing no  willingness  to  see  thai  it 
must  hear  it-  share  of  price  de- 
clim  -.     Preside  nt    ( tampers  and 

hi-  chief  aide-,  we  read,  "declare 
that     the    validity    of    the    entire 

onion  principle  i-  to  he  put  under 
attack.  Thej  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  fighting,  therefore,  in 
words  of  Field-Marshal  EEaig, 
•with  their  backs  to  the  wall.'  " 
Thus,  "the  open-shop  issue  is  an 
a-  Harper'i  Weekly 
oba  rv<  -.     And  in  som<    quart* 

there  i-  a  deep  and  dark  suspicion  that  it  i-  not  only  an  open 
..   and  a  live  issue,  bu1  also  a  political  issue.     "If  the  Repub- 
lican Publicity  A --oei.it ion  i-  any  kind  of  prophet,"  says  The 
radical  weekly,  then  "then   is  to  be  a  pretty  vigorous 
r   for   the   open   -hop   with    the   <;.   ().   P.   standing  squarely 
ind   employers."    On    November  6,   jusl    four  days  after 
.:•  Bourne,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Associa- 
,'.  ith  a  statement  averring  that  the  election  returns 
showed  that  the  tide  of  public  Bentimenl  has  turned  against  the 
■  f   Mr.  Oompers,   whose  "cruel   autocracy   transcends 
thing  dreamed  of  by  rapacious  monarchs."     Labor-leaders 
in  W'a-hiir.  cording  to  a  N>  v.   York  World  correspondent, 

i-ide   to  be   "the   beginning  of   a   movemenl 
publican   party   for   the  open  shop."     Like  Mr. 
mw    7  '  considers  the  Republican  Land- 

for  unionism.     If.  i'  the  incoming  Adminis- 

tration has  tl  ich  a  plurality  Bhould  give  it, 

the  repeal,  of  the  Clayton  Law,  the  incorporation  of  labor- 
unions,  and  au  enforced  Been  t  ballot  for  strike  votes  are' on  the 
>irugr»ui  of  the  coming  session  of  Congress."     Or,  as  a  speaker 


at    a    recent    manufacturers'    convention   in   Chicago  is  quoted 
in  the  New   York  Call  as  sajdng: 

"The  union-labor  man  is  not  so  cocky  as  he  was  just  before 
the  election.  In  a  little  while  he  will  be  ready  to  eat  out  of  his 
employer's  hand." 

On  this  situation  the  Memphis  Labor  Review  comments: 

"The  results  of  the  national  election  may  be  just  what  was 
needed  to  show  labor  the  necessity  of  more  organization,  but 
t  he  result  s  were  not  such  as  were  desired  by  labor.  The  next  four 
years  may  see  the  wave  of  open  shop  spread  over  the  land, 
with  big  business  in  supreme  command.  It  is  perhaps  well  that 
the  contest  for  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
ti\ely  comes  now  rather  than  later.  Big  business  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  it  has  made  a  nation-wide  attempt  to  crush 
out  unionism.  That  it  will  bo  unsuccessful  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, but  the  lest  may  as  well  come  now  as  some  other  time. 

It  is  perhaps  better  for  labor." 

Aroused  by  the  open-shop 
crusade,  John  L.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  powerful  and  comparatively 
conservative  UnitedMine-Workers 

of  America,  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  400,000  members  of  his 
union  in  which  he  says: 

"All  over  the  country  those 
employers  who  are  bitter  enemies 
to  the  closed  shop  and  to  the 
trade-union  movement  are  band- 
ing themselves  together  for  this 
oncoming  tight.  There  is  no 
longer  any  secret  about  it.  Day 
alter  day  there  are  articles  in  the 
newspapers  that  tell  of  the  plans 
that  are  being  laid.  Manu- 
facturers' associations,  employers' 
associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  organizations 
are  banding  themselves  together 
for  this  light  against  labor-unions. 
They  till  consider  the  fight  to  be 
their  own  fight.  They  propose  to 
go  about  it  as  it*  each  employer 
were  the  only  one  involved,  thus 
giving  to  the  plan  the  tremendous 
strength  of  all  of  them.  Each  of 
the  labor-hating  employers  pro- 
poses to  put  every  ounce  of  his 
energy  into  the  fight.  And  when 
such  a  vast  number  of  powerful 
employers  and  organizations  do 
this  in  an  organized  and  united 
manner  it  is  easy  to  see  what  it 
means  to  the  labor  movement. 
"The  next  two  years  will  witness  the  most,  intensive  attack 
on  the  closed  shop.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  break 
down  the  closed  shop  and  reestablish  the  open  shop,  or  the  non- 
union shop,  in  every  industry  in  the  country.  The  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  attacked.  ...  A  nation-wide 
organization  of  all  the  elements  and  influences  that  are  opposed 
to  trade-unionism  are  lined  up  against,  the  closed-shop  idea. 
They  have  collected  and  an;  still  collecting  a  huge  slush  fund 
which  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the  fight  against  the  unions." 

In  reply,  William  II.  Barr,  a  leading  advocate  of  the  open  shop 
and  president  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  which 
with  another  organization  publishes  The  Open,  Shop  Review, 
characterizes  as  "absurd  and  untrue"  the  "charge  that  a 
gigantic  national  open-shop  movement  controlled  by  big  busi- 
ness is  contemplated."  Hut,  he  says,  in  an  address  delivered 
at  a  recent  convention  of  Hie  Founders'  Association,  there  does 
exist  "a  wide-spread  demand  on  the  part  of  practically  all 
classes  of  society  for  the  adoption  of  the  open  shop  in  the  conduct 
of  all  business  in  government  affairs."     According  to  Mr.  Barr 

"A  partial,  but  careful,  survey  of  irresistible  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  open  shop  shows  that  540  organizations  in  247 


GOING   DOWN? 

—Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 
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AT   THE   DOOR. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York' Call. 


IT   WILL   GET   HIM. 

-Churchill  in  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 
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cities,  of  44  States,  are  engaged  in  promoting  this  American 
principle  in  the  employment  relations.  A  total  of  23  national 
industrial  associations  are  included  in  these  agencies.  In 
addition,  1,665  local  chambers  of  commerce,  following  the 
splendid  example  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  also  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  open  shop." 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  which  prepared  the  sur- 
vey to  which  Mr.  Barr  refers,  says  under  the  editorial  caption, 
"The  Nation  is  Swinging  to  the  Open  Shop,"  that  "in  one  form 
or  another  the  open-shop  movement  reaches  into  every  com- 
munity where  there  is  an  employment  relationship  worthy  of 
the  name."  One  of  the  most  active  open-shop  organizations 
is  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis.  As  a  result  of  its 
work,  according  to  a  report  made  by  its  officers,  "Indianapolis 
has  become  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  an  open-shop 
city."  The  Indianapolis  association  is  making  an  effort  to 
round  up  all  the  open-shop  organizations  into  a  national  body. 
It  has  sent  out  literature  telling  of  the  results  of  open-shop 
campaigns  and  giving  advice  about  publicity  and  propaganda. 
It  has  issued  a  booklet  giving  a  list  of  open-shop  organizations 
with  addresses  and  of  publications  favoring  the  open  shop.  All 
of  this  open-shop  literature  is,  of  course,  full  of  attacks  on  union- 
labor  methods,  and  of  glorification  of  the  open  shop.  The 
arguments  are  summed  up  briefly  in  a  Rochester  Post-Express 
editorial  as  follows: 

"The  fight  for  the  'open  shop'  is  a  fight  for  American  freedom 
of  contract,  for  efficiency,  and  the  right  to  work.  Its  advocates 
believe  that  each  worker  will  do  his  best  if  he  is  rewarded  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  labor.  The  closed 
shop  militates  against  the  development  of  individual  skill, 
because  it  places  all  workers  on  a  dead  level  and  crushes  in- 
dividual initiative.  It  hinders  efficiency  also  because  union 
rules  prevent  the  retention  of  good  men,  an  unscientific  system 
of  seniority  being  insisted  upon.  In  the  'open  shop'  the  in- 
dividual obtains  his  chance  by  good  work  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  employer.  This  latter  is  a  quality  generally 
absent  from  the  closed  shop  because  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
socialistic  spirit  has  permeated  the  ranks  of  the  unions 

"Unions  have,  like  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  become  bullies, 
having  grown  until  they  terrorize  both  employer  and  worker. 
They  have  left  the  owner  of  the  closed  shop  virtually  no  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

"But  this  does  not  place  the  employer  in  opposition  to  real 
( onstruetive  unionism.  He  is  opposed  to  the  evils  that  have 
grown  into  unionism,  not  to  the  thing  itself." 


Conservative  dailies  like  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Buffalo 
Commercial  are  pleased  at  the  recent  decision  of  a  Massachusetts 
court  enjoining  workers  in  a  Boston  shoe-factory  from  con- 
tinuing a  strike  for  the  closed  shop.  Many  employers,  admits 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  will  justify  the  decision  on  the  principle 
"that  it  is  criminal  to  conspire  to  prevent  another  man  from 
earning  a  living  honestly  at  his  trade."  But  The  Eagle  believes 
the  unionists'  defense  is  worth  considering,  and  in  stating  it,  lb 
puts  the  case  against  the  open  shop  in  a  nutshell: 

"Their  members  pay  dues  and  make  sacrifices  to  keep  up 
wages,  to  keep  down  hours,  to  force  improved  working  condi- 
tions. The  non-unionists  make  no  sacrifices,  pay  no  dues,  and 
yet  claim  part  in  what  is  secured,  and,  incidentally,  even  in 
straight  non-union  shops  do  benefit  by  the  sacrifices  of  others. 
If  the  dues-payers  do  not  like  to  work  with  them  the  situation  is 
perfectly  understandable." 

Labor  (Washington)  denounces  the  attempt  of  "the  greedy, 
cruel,  profiteers"  to  bring  back  the  "glories  of  the  open  shop," 
and  declares  that  the  kind  of  "union"  they  want  has  never  been 
better  described  than  by  Peter  Finley  Dunne's  famous  Mr. 
Dooley: 

"'What's  all  this  that's  in  the  papers  about  the  open  shop?' 
asked  Mr.  Hennessey. 

"'Why,  don't  ye  know?'  said  Mr.  Dooley.  'Really,  I'm 
surprized  at  yer  ignorance,  Hinnissey.  What  is  th'  open 
shop?  Sure,  'tis  where  they  kape  the  doors  open  to  accommo- 
date th'  constant  stream  av'  min  comin'  in  t'  take  jobs  cheaper 
than  th'  min  what  has  th'  jobs.  'Tis  like  this,  Hinnissey: 
Suppose  wan  av  these  freeborn  citizens  is  workin'  in  an  open 
shop  f'r  th'  princely  wages  av  wan  large  iron  dollar  a  day  av 
tin  hour.  Along  comes  anither  son-av-gun  and  he  sez  t'  th' 
boss,  "Oi  think  Oi  could  handle  th'  job  nicely  f'r  ninety  cints." 
"Sure,"  sez  th'  boss,  an  th'  wan  dollar  man  gets  out  into  th' 
crool  voruld  t'  exercise  hiz  inalienable  roights  as  a  freeborn 
American  citizen  an'  scab  on  some  other  poor  devil.  An'  so  it 
goes  on,  Hinnissey.  An'  who  gits  th'  benefit?  Thrue,  it  saves 
th'  boss  money,  but  he  don't  care  no  more  f'r  money  thin  he 
does  f'r  his  right  eye. 

"'It's  all  principle  wid  him.  He  hates  t'  see  men  robbed  av 
their  independence.  They  must  have  their  indipindenoe, 
regardless  av  anything  elso.' 

"'But,'  said  Mr.  Hennessey,  '  these  open-shop  min  ye  menshun 
say  they  are  f'r  unions  iv  properly  conducted.' 

"'Shure,'  said  Mr.  Dooley,  'iv  properly  conducted.  An" 
there  we  are:  An'  how  would  they  have  thim  conducted?  No 
strikes,  no  rules,  no  contracts,  no  scales,  hardly  iuy  wages,  an' 
dam  tew  numbers.'" 
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A  FUME  SETTLEMENT   WITH  D'ANNUNZIO 

LEFT  OUT 

TBE    DISSOLUTION    OF   THE   WAR-CLOUDS   that 
have  hovered  for  two  year-;  over   the  Adriatic,  and  the 
unicable  agreement   between    Italy  and  Jugo- 
rding  the  Alpine  frontiers,  Finnic,  and  control  of  the 
if  the  most  important  and  encouraging  events 
am<  end  of  the  war.'-  think  the  Nev,   York  rimes  and  a 

dozen  other  representative  newspapers.     Al  last,  they  believe, 


ITALY— JUGOSLAVIA 
AGREEMENT  'ww 
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Promontory 


H'   Longitude  Eoat  from  Greenwich    Ifi* 


WHERE    THE    NEW    BOUNDARY     KINS. 

tdi  'I  lini  i  ncirclea  Plume,  leaving  it  a  free  Btate,  but  below  Flume 
it  ■  mong  th<    islands,  ^ri \inj-r  I>;irt  of  them  to  Italy  and 

part  to  Jugo  Blavia       Vbove  Plume  it  [eaves  ;i  narrow  coastal  strip  to 
emitting  approach  to  the  cltj  bj  land. 

a  ill  reign  in  the  Balkan  region— the  "powder  magazine" 

of  Europe     whence  apran  al   minor  war-  and  the  long- 

predicted  European  War  which  grew  into  a  world-war.    This 

harmonious  settlement    wae   sought   al    the   Peace  Conference. 

The  union  of  Czeoho-Slovakia,   Ron  mania,  and 

.  into  the  •■  Litti.   Entente,"  and  thi  >  ment  -with 

[tal  and  major  disputes  came  as  a  greal   Burprize 

•       American  editor--.     •What    brought  it  about?" 

for  tic-  Adriatic  problt  m  seemed  no  nearer  a 

■  'ion   than  o.     In  the  New   York    World 

ing  declares  thai   "a  common  fear,  rather  than 

id  will,  •  count r  i  settle  1  heir  differences." 

•  in  v.  menace  to  the  north     Hungary  and 

irt,'-;  they  must   unite  to  fact   it,  a  Mr.  Young, 

and 

idition  of  thi    Hapsbui  ■    i hat  any  territory 

I  n   unci,  r  it  i,,  it    still;    and  .in 

he  thront   i  'and  which  has 

h  •  ;-Emp  roi  I  'hai  l<  -  or  om  of  his  son 

•    I  tudapt  ■  t .  I  o<    .  holt    I  [apsburg  in- 

ption  not  onl\  of  Austria, 

■•Id  bj  Roumania;  Slovakia,  now  pari 

of   Czecho-  9Ia\    provinces    held   by   Jugo-Slavia, 


and  Finnic.  Trieste,  and  other  territory,  now  held  by  Italy-; 
not  to  mention  northern  Italy,  to  which  the  Hapsburgs  still 
lay  claim. 

"Powerful  natural  forces  work  in  favor  of  such  a  restoration 
of  territory.  First,  the  Hungarians  are  the  most  forceful  and 
united  race  in  Central  Europe,  as  they  have  proved  in  centuries 
of  struggle.  Secondly,  they  hold  the  economic  center  neces- 
sary to  the  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

"The  main  fact  in  the  new  alinement  is  that  France  has  taken 
Hungary  under  her  protection.  She  is  rebuilding  the  Hungarian 
railroads  and  industries.  More  significant  still,  she  has  under- 
taken to  rearm,  reequip,  and  reorganize  the  Hungarian  Army; 
and  a  Hungarian  military  mission  has  been  in  Paris  recently 
attending  to  the  details  of  this  task." 

By  the  now  agreement  Italy  is  guarded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  natural  barriers — the  Alps.  Finnic,  which  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Time*  calls  "the  chief  bone  of  contention,"  goes  to 
neither  party  to  the  dispute,  but  becomes  an  independent  state, 
territorially  contiguous  to  Italy,  and  not  under  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  fact,  points  out  the  Providence  Journal, 
"Fiume's  relation  to  Italy  will  be  similar  to  that  of  San  Marino, 
the  tiny  Republic  that  lies  within  the  Italian  peninsula,  inde- 
pendently governed,  but  truly  Italian."  Jugo-Slavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  wins  the  greater  portion  of  Dalmatia  assigned  her 
in  the  Treaty  of  London.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
the  cordial  spirit  exprest  by  the  heads  of  both  delegations  augurs 
well  for  the  future  relations  of  the  two  peoples.  Says  the  New 
York  Ti mi  s: 

"If  this  is  a  true  prophecy,  tho  details  of  the  agreement  are  of 
little  importance.  Finnic,  for  example,  belongs  to  Italy — and 
it  will  certainly  go  to  Italy  before  very  long — on  nationalist 
grounds.  The  argument  against  assigning  it  to  Italy  was  the 
fear  that  Italian  occupation  would  mean  discrimination  against 
the  trade  of  the  countries  for  which  it  served  as  a  port.  If  the 
happy  temper  which  animated  the  leaders  of  the  two  nations 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  endures,  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  that.  Slavs  in  I  stria  and  Italians  in  Dalmatia 
will  find  it  easy  to  get  along  with  their  new  rulers  if  the  spirit 
prevalent  just  now  is  carried  over  into  the  years  to  come. 

"This  same  spirit  did  prevail  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  for  a 
few  months  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Adriatic  problem  had  dis- 
appeared. It  has  not  disappeared  yet,  but  it  may  disappear 
if  the  two  peoples  live  up  to  the  example  set  them  by  their 
Governments.  The  economic  agreement  which  is  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  conference  should  enable  Italian  industry  and 
Jugo-Slav  agriculture  to  supplement  each  other,  and  the  way  is 
once  more  open  for  Italy  to  win  much  the  same  commercial 
position  in  the  Balkans  that  Germany  held  before  the  war. 

"Things  arc  already  going  bettor  in  the  Balkan-Danube 
area.  The  'Little  Entente'  seems  likely  to  include,  before  long, 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  perhaps  Poland.  If  the  Christian 
Socialists  in  Austria  are  reasonable.  Austria  might  be  able  to 
get  in  before  long;  the  admission  of  Hungary  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  without  a  change  of  government,  and  of  heart.  Bui 
there  is  nothing  exclusive  about  I  he  new  arrangement;  appar- 
ently it  is  open  to  any  -tale  which  convinces  ils  neighbors  that 
it  wants  to  stop  war  ami  begin  business." 

Italy's  territorial  acquisitions,  by  the  now  agreement,  do  not 
total  mote  than  10,000  square  miles,  points  out  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "with  a  non-Italian  population  of  less  than  1,000,000." 
"  Fiiime."  we  rend,  "can  be  developed  as  a  port  only  if  it  serves 
the  non-Italian  hinterland."     Therefore — 

"There  is  even,  economic  inducement  to  put  this  outlet  at 
the  service  of  its  best  customers,  Hie  more  so  as  Italy  will  benefit 
by  exporting  her  surplus  manufactures  into  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Hungarj  and  receiving  in  return  their  surplus  agricultural 
products.     Economic    considerations    alone    ought     to    insure 

a   fair  use  of  t  he  port ." 

The  estimated  population  of  Jugo-Slavia  is  14,000,000,  and  the 

ana  of  the  different  countries  comprising  the  "Little  Entente" 
about  100. 000  square  miles.  We  are  told  in  a  New  York  Times 
resume"  of  the  long-drawn-oul  Adriatic  dispute,  of  which  Fiume 
was  the  storm-center,  that — 

"The  great  dispute  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  has  centered 
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around  the  Istrian  frontier  and  the  identity  of  the  city  of 
Fiume  ever  since  Lenine  in  Petrograd,  in  December,  1917, 
unearthed  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  April  26,  1915, 
and  published  it  to  the  world.  The  Treaty  of  London,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war,  awarded  her  the  line 
from  Mount  Tarvis,  south  along  the  Julian  Alps  as  far  as  Mount 
Nevoso  and  thence  to  the  sea,  leaving  Fiume  on  the  east;  it  then 
skirted  the  coast  of  Croatia,  entered  the  coast  line  near  Trebinje, 
then  followed  the  crests  of  the  Dalmatian  Mountains  to  a 
point  due  east  of  Point  Planka,  at  which  point  it  again  entered 
the  sea. 

"  The  publication  of  the  Treaty  followed  six  months  after  Jugo- 
slavia, or  the  monarchy  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
had  been  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Corfu.  It  naturally 
antagonized  the  new  state,  and  a  satisfactory  attempt  was  made 
to  appease  its  varied  nationals  by  the  Pact  of  Rome  in  the 
following  spring,  which  waived  all  questions  of  frontiers  for  the 
lime  and  provided  for  minorities  whose  territory  might  fall 
cither  to  Italy  or  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

"A  long  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Italy  claimed  Fiume 
on  the  ground  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  so  willed. 
and  the  line  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  Jugo-Slavia's  principal 
claim  to  Fiume  was  the  fact  that,  if  deprived  of  this  port,  she 
had  no  other  available.  This  was  denied  by  the  Italians, 
who  offered  to  build  her  a  port  south  of  Fiume  on  the  Bay  of 
Buccari." 

In  the  end,  after  President  Wilson  had  suggested  that  Fiume 
and  the  surrounding  territory  might  be  made  into  a  buffer 
state,  a  slightly  modified  Anglo-French-Italian  arrangement  was 
presented  to  Jugo-Slavia  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  adds 
The  Times.  Thus  prest,  the  new  state  made  several  concessions 
and  renounced  all  claim  over  Fiume,  thereby  making  a  settle- 
ment possible.  "The  settlement  is  a  compromise — it  had  to  be," 
remarks  the  New  York  World,  "but  peace  in  the  Adriatic  with- 
out plundering  a  third  party  is  a  boon  to  Europe,  and  should  be 
gratefully  welcomed." 

But  will  there  be  peace  in  the  Adriatic?  And  is  the  quarrel 
over  Fiume  ended?  Several  editors,  in  view  of  d'Annunzio's 
fiery  temperament,  recall  that  the  poet-aviator  has  held  Fiume 
since  September  14,  1919;  that  the  garrison  is  with  him  to  a 
man;  that  he  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  agreement  be- 
tween Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  mainly  because  Fiume  was  not 
directly  annexed  to  his  country  or  represented  at  the  Council; 
and  that,  according  to  foreign  dispatches,  "many  young  men 
are  leaving  different  parts  of  Italy  for  Fiume,"  ostensibly  to 
join  one  of  d'Annunzio's  many  expeditions.  "When  d'Annun- 
zio  claps  spurs  to  his  Pegasus,  who  shall  prevent  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  from  rising  from  the  dust  beneath  the  beat  of 
those  golden  hoofs?"  asks  the  New  York  Tribune.  "The  whole 
Italian  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Idea  Nazionale,"  says 
a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times,  "warn  the  public  to  .  .  .  give 
no  weight  to  reports  from  Fiume,"  and  they  affirm  that  "it 
would  be  deplorable  if  the  treaty  .  .  .  should  cause  trouble  in 
Dalmatia  through  the  action  of  a  few  hotheads."  Editorially, 
The  Times  says: 

"Times  change  and  statesmen  pass,  but  d'Annunzio  is  still 
d'Annunzio.  The  Treaty  of  Rapallo  insures  to  Italy  the  virtual 
control  of  Fiume,  and  actual  sovereignty  is  sure  to  follow  before 
long.  The  sacred  city,  symbol  of  all  Italianity,  has  been  saved. 
But  for  d'Annunzio  this  is  not  enough.  The  Government  of  his 
country  has  disavowed  his  schemes  for  seizing  the  whole  Adriatic 
coast,  so  he  overrules  it. 

"Thousands  of  Americans  will  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  a 
distinguished  author  whose  master  work  has  been  rejected  by  an 
unsympathetic  publisher,  and  can  understand  that  d'Annunzio 
might  be  expected  to  do  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  that  is,  to 
start  a  private  war  against  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  set  out  on  the 
conquest   of   Dalmatia   and   adjacent    territories. 

"The  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  governments  have  been  regarded  as 
sovereign,  but  d'Annunzio  is  in  himself  a  superstate.  He  begins 
his  protest  against  the  Rapallo  terms  on  the  assumption  that 
the  delegates  did  not  represent  the  independent  state  of  Fiume, 
but  in  a  moment  he  forgets  himself  and  lays  down  frontiers  far 
away  from  Fiume — 'the  boundaries  of  Italy'  must  be  so  and  so. 
However,  there  is  still  technically  a  government  in  Italy."_ 


WAR-BONUSES   IN   TWELVE   STATES 

IN  THE  FACE  OF  BITTER  OPPOSITION  on  the  part  of 
many  New  York  City  newspapers,  a  soldier  "bonus"  of 
ten  dollars  for  each  month's  service  in  the  world-war  was 
carried  at  the  New  York  election  by  popular  referendum.  It  is 
estimated  that  400,000  ex-service  men  and  women  will  share 
in  this  grant.  In  Washington  and  New  Jersey,  where  opposition 
was  almost  negligible,  according  to  reports,  similar  results  were 
obtained,  Washington  voting  $15  per  month  for  every  month  of 
service  up  to  Armistice  day  and  New  Jersey  granting  her  re- 
turned soldiers  $10  per  month,  with  a  maximum  of  $100.  New 
York's  maximum  is  $250.  "There  was  never  any  question  of  the 
approval  of  the  voters  of  New  Jersey,"  we  are  assured  by  the 
Newark  Ledger,  "and  if  any  new  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
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THE    STATES   VOTING  BONUSES  ARE  SHOWN  IN  WHITE. 

"No  other  measure  submitted  to  the  electorate,"  says  a  Seattle  paper, 
"brought   forth   as    emphatic   an  expression  of  popular  sentiment." 

Congress  have  not  made  up  their  minds  regarding  the  American 
Legion's  four  plans  of  adjusted  compensation,  this  expression 
of  the  popular  will  should  be  helpful."  The  New  York  World, 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  Syracuse  Post-Standard  believe  that 
"the  generosity  shown"  by  Washington,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  "will  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  national  bonus,"  in  the  words  of  The  World,  and  the 
Seattle  Times  agrees  that  "no  other  measure  submitted  to  the 
electorate  .  .  .  brought  forth  as  emphatic  an  expression  of  popular 
sentiment." 

With  the  three  States  just  mentioned,  the  list  of  States  which 
have  voted  cash  bonuses  to  their  returned  soldiers  numbers 
twelve,  namely — Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Maine.  Of  these,  North  Dakota,  which  pays  her 
fighting  sons  and  daughters  $25  for  each  month  of  service,  with- 
out setting  a  limit,  is  the  most  liberal.  "Thus  the  people  show 
their  gratitude  to  their  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  in  a  practical 
way;  appreciation  of  their  achievements  and  their  sacrifices  did 
not  ooze  out  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,"  remarks  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  "But  it  will  not  discharge  the 
obligation;  that  debt  can  never  be  paid  in  money,"  adds  this 
paper,  and  we  read  further: 

"The  young  men  of  Washington,  when  called  to  the  defense 
of  the  nation,  left  lucrative  positions  in  civil  life.  They  had  the 
same  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  the 
millions  of  civilians  who  remained  at  home,  yet  because  they 
possest  youth  and  strength  they  were  called  upon  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  than  the  rest.  Every  man  who  wore  the  olive  drab 
of  the  Army  or  the  blue  of  the  Navy  was  required,  should  occasion 
arise,  to  give  his  life.  There  were  no  half  measures  of  sacrifice  on 
their  part;  they  were  called  to  give  their  all  when  the  need  came 
for  them  to  go  in.  Those  who  remained  at  home  also  had  their 
burdens  to  bear,  but  they  were  trivial  compared  with  those  of  the 
men  with  the  colors. 

"And  for  many  who  remained  at  home  the  period  when  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  in  the  country's  service  was  a  time  of 
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prosperity.     The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 

nation  made  wages  high,  while  the  service  men  drew  their  pit- 

tar  BO  a  month.     Whatever  their  earning  power  in  civil 

life  may  have  1  much  certainly  was  given  to  their  country. 

"Comparing  American  efforts  with  Canadian  effort  to  get  the 

ice  man  on  the  land  and  assisi  him  to  become  established 

bly  in  agriculture,  the  showing  i-  all  in  favor  of  Canada. 

•ominion  has  approved  applications  for  farm  loans  from 

men,  requiring  a  total  of  some  $150,000,000, and 

ultimately  perhaps  $200,000,000  will  be  required.     Aside  from 

national  obligation  to  its  fighting  men,  Canada 

will  profit  1>%  it>  encouragement  to  the  new  farmers  in  an  added 

n  of  from.  $200,000,000  to  *300,0O0,000  annually.-' 

;t  theworsl  of  the  bonus  is  that  it  pays  off  everybody  alike." 

[plains  the  New  York  Globe,  who  would  not  have  us  forgel  the 

wounded  ami  those  who  made  tin-  supreme  sacrifice.    As  we  read: 

"Moreover,  those  who  came  back  from  the  war  whole  and 
I  owi  \<  r  greal  their  deserts,  are  so  incomparably  fortunate 

inded  and  killed  that  to  hand  them  a  gratuity  is  to 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  lucky  fellows  who  came 
I  h    and    againsl    those    who   gave    their   lives;   against    the 
gically  broken  mi  n.  too.  who  losl  legs  or  eyes  or  health.     We 
can  not   reward  the  dead.     On  the  other  hand,  we  could  make 
ample  provision  for  and   take  ample  care  of  the  wounded  and 
I   nun   who  slill   fill  many  a  forgotten  hospital  to  over- 
flowing—and this  has  not  been  done.     Of  all  postwar  scandals 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  prompt  and  adequate 
aid  to  those  who  took  the  punishment  in  the  front  lines  is  the 
most  obvious  and  leasl  noted." 


"Two  years  after  the  armistice  finds  thousands  of  our  disabled 
soldiers  in  need  of  hospital  treatment,  in  need  of  compensation, 
and  in  need  of  rehabilitation,''  also  points  out  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  whose  articles  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  Voca- 
tional Board  were  quoted  in  part  in  former  numbers  of  The 
Literary  Digest.     Continues  The  Evening  Post: 

The  country  is  aware  of  the  tragic  breakdown  of  the  Voca- 
tional Board.  That  board  has  had  a  total  of  $130,000,000,  but 
at  this  date  it  has  put  into  training  only  50,000  men,  while  more 
than  70.000  eligible  for  training  are  still  waiting. 

"As  we  have  so  often  pointed  out,  the  basic  fault  is  the  dis- 
jointed attack  upon  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Three  agencies 
are  functioning  independently  and  at  cross-purposes.  There  is 
no  unity  of  direction  or  of  purpose  or  of  plan.  The  War  Risk 
Bureau  has  gone  one  way,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  gone 
another,  and  the  Vocational  Board  has  just  turned  round  and 
round  until  it  has  gone  dizzy.  These  agencies  should  be  coor- 
dinated. The  American  Legion  favors  that,  and  so  do  the  or- 
ganizations of  disabled  men.  The  Evening  Post  has  urged  it 
from  the  beginning  of  its  long  campaign,  and  the  press  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  waking  up  to  its  need. 

"The  remedy  is  within  the  power  of  Congress.  It  should  be 
applied  at  once.  To  pass  over  rehabilitation  reform  in  the  short, 
session  soon  to  convene  would  relegate  it  to  a  distant  date. 
Further  delay  will  mean  greater  difficulty  in  rehabilitating  our 
disabled  men.  Congress  should  face  the  problem  immediately 
and  by  placing  the  whole  work  on  a  sounder  basis  make  possible 
that  justice  to  our  disabled  men  which  no  one  wishes  to  deny, 
but  which  at  present  is  not  theirs." 
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Gompers's  labor  vote  refused  to  gomp. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
B<  {''trier. 

A  lot  of  that  daylight  we  saved  can  be  let  into  the  building  industry. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  shortage  of  building  materials  is  not  worrying  the  Cabinet  builders 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Recent  admissions  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  give  point  to  the  old  question. 
What  is  Fame? — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

A  couht  has  decided  that  a  man  is  the  head  of  his  family,  but  the  man 
still  has  to  prove  it. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Our  opinion  is  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  meek  to  inherit  the 
earth,  taxes  will  be  so  high  they  won't  want  it. — Dallas  News. 

Now  is  there  anybody  else  in  the  audience  who  would  like  a  referendum 

on  anything? — Kansas  City  Star. 

As  we  understand  it,  Lenine's  only 
hope   for    the   salvation   of   Russia    is 
the  ruination  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Dallas  News. 

Mr.  Harding  doesn't  seem  to  have 
done  badly  after  all  in  hitching  his 
wagon  to  the  Marion  Star. — London 
(Onl.)  Free  Press. 

Republicans  in  Oklahoma  are  going 
to  have  their  say  in  Congress.  They 
elected  a  woman  Representative. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Sometimes  we  almost  have  our 
doubts  whether  California  intends  ever 
to  conduct  herself  to  Japan's  entire 
satisfaction. — Cleveland  News. 

Those  business  men  who  are  urging 
education  of  the  young  Mexican  idea 
need  not  worry  about  teaching  it  how 
to  shoot. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Volstead  law  does  not  seem  to 
be  working.  A  man  in  California 
lias  just  reported  seeing  a  two-headed 
snake. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Charges  are  made  that  Shipping 
board  operations  resulted  in  enormous 
waste.  Why  should  it  not  have  the. 
same  privileges  as  the  other  depart- 
ments?— Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

Governor  Cox  will  take  a  trip 
abroad  next  year  to  study  conditions 
in  Europe.  Tho  Governor  probably 
figures  he  has  absorbed  all  there  is  to 
learn  about  conditions  in  this  country. 

I  In   Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News 
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HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS— AND  JUST  BEGINNING 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-ONE  THOUSAND 
dollars  are  added  this  week  to  the  Child-Feeding  Fund, 
more  than  double  last  week's  increase.  As  each  day 
passes,  Digest  readers  are  responding  more  and  more  earnestly 
and  with  a  growing  sense  of  the  bigness  and  urgency  of  the  need. 
Twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  to  save  three  and  a  half  million 
children  from  death — it  is  a  task  which  challenges  heroic  hearts, 
as  well  as  loving  ones,  to  the  greatest  possible  effort  in  giving. 
The  sprinkling  of  $10,000,  $5,000,  ,$1,000.  and  $500  checks  is  in- 
creasing to  a  shower  of  blessing;  while  those  for  $200,  $100. 
$50,  and  other  amounts  are  falling  out  of  the  mail  like  the 
manna  from  heaven  which  fed  the  hungry  multitude  in  the 
Sinai  Desert  of  Sin. 

More  than  three  thousand  letters  came  last  Monday  morning 
with  purchase  money  for  "  that  precious  and  priceless  thing,  the 
life  of  a  little  child";  and  some  bought  one  such  little  child  back 
to  life,  and  health,  and  happiness;  and  some  rejoiced  that  they 
were  able  to  pay  for  the  lives  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand— ransomed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Grim  Reaper.  Of  the 
three  and  a  half  million  starving  children  fifty  thousand  have 
thus  far  found  friends  and  saviors  among  the  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  Thirty-four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  still 
are  waiting.     For  you? 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  organizing  to  boost  the  Fund. 
Already  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has  been  heard  from  with  $50,000, 
and  others  will  follow  quickly.  Churches,  Sunday-schools,  and 
clubs  are  working,  and  in  many  public  and  private  schools  the 
boys  and  girls  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  generous-hearted  youth,  and  subscription 
lists  are  reaching  us  which  show  how  eagerly  the  happy,  well- 
fed-and-clothed  children  of  America  are  rallying  to  the  help  of 
the  starving,  shivering  boys  and  girls  upon  whom  the  Great 
War  has  laid  its  cruel  hand. 

In  a  California  factory  where  the  blind  employees  make  reed 
and  rattan  furniture,  the  appeal  of  the  children  was  read  at  the 
noon  hour.  The  manager  writes:  "Before  the  last  word  was 
reached,  nine  dollars  was  raised,  and  request  was  made  that  the 
article  be  read  the  next  day  in  the  lunch-room.  The  request 
was  granted,  a  box  being  placed  on  the  table  by  the  door  for 
voluntary  contributions.  As  a  result  we  are  mailing  fifty  dollars, 
a  gift  from  the  blind  employees  of  this  Association,  to  care  for 
five  kiddies.  One  blind  man,  just  from  the  hospital,  his  leg 
still  in  a  plaster  cast,  dug  down  into  his  jeans  and  handed  out 
two  dollars.  All  he  had  on  earth  was  five  dollars."  He  gave 
almost  half  of  his  entire  possessions. 

Children  are  children  the  world  over,  and  their  cry  for  help 
comes  in  a  universal  language  to  all  mankind.  Her.e  is  the  re- 
sponse of  a  Japanese  father  and  mother: 

"My  heart  is  moved  for  this  worthy  cause  of  Humanity,  and 
as  my  wife  and  I  count  ourselves  among  the  two  million  who 
help  raise  the  necessary  fund  to  complete  the  American  work 
in  that  region  we  are  enclosing  herewith  money-order  in  the 


sum  of  twenty  dollars.  As  the  name  indicates,  we  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  'Rising  Sun,'  but  in  this  worthy  cause  we  feel  that 
race,  creed,  or  nationality  should  not  be  questioned  or  con- 
sidered, and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  can  not  do  more.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  we  are  among  the  fortunate  in  living  in  this 
great  American  Republic,  and  tho  I  am  not  a  rich  man  can 
spare  the  amount  enclosed  for  such  a  worthy  cause." — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Hashimoto,  Utah. 

Out  of  their  own  pinching  need  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  his  wife  send  their  gift  with  this  message:  "We  really  can 
not  afford  this,  but  we  have  simply  got  to  afford  it,  one  little 
coat,  one  little  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  one  meal  a  day 
for  one  little  child  through  the  winter.  I  am  seventy-eight 
years  old,  get  a  Union  soldier's  pension  of  $50  per  month,  and 
we  rent  some  rooms  in  our  little  home.  Will  I  make  up  for  this? 
You  bet  I  will;  I  have  it  all  planned  by  now.  I  will  put  on  more 
taps  on  our  shoes,  and  color  over  my  hat  and  coat,  and  will  be 
happy  in  another  opportunity  for  displaying  true  AMERICAN- 
ISM."— K.  A.  and  J.  S.  W.,  Texas.     . 

Fresh  from  a  visit  to  the  devastated  lands  in  central  and 
Southeastern  Europe,  one  of  our  subscribers  tells  of  his  own  ob- 
servations: "The  crying  need  you  depict  can  not  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  except  by  those  whose  knowledge  is  gained  from 
personal  observation,  nor  can  one  forget  when  once  they  have 
soon,  as  I  have,  children  too  numerous  to  count,  lying  on  their 
backs,  with  abdomens  distended  to  twice  or  more  their  natural 
size;  limbs  ready  to  snap  from  that  dreadful  disease  rickets — 
all  caused  by  lack  of  proper  nourishment  for  the  child,  and  also 
the  mother  before  and  immediately  after  childbirth." 

Hundreds  of  letters  come  burdened  with  a  love  and  longing 
for  these  little  ones  far  greater  than  can  be  satisfied  by  the  gifts 
they  are  able  to  enclose.  From  the  man  of  affairs  who  sends 
$2,000  "to  be  invested  in  children's  lives  at  ten  dollars  each," 
to  the  one  \vho  writes,  "tho  almost  eighty-five  myself  and  depen- 
dent on  my  children,  I  will  feel  happier  to  share  with  the  poor 
children,"  the  letters  are  overflowing  with  the  spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  help  for  suffering  childhood.  When  to  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  and  women  who  have  been  the  first  to  respond, 
shall  be  added  the  ten  hundred  thousand  whose  gifts  are  yet  to 
come,  then  indeed  will  the  "windows  of  heaven"  be  opened, 
and  none  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  of  children  will  have  to 
go  without  one  meal  a  day,  and  a  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  little  overcoat  to  keep  them  alive  through  the 
winter  already  upon  them.  Give,  give  quickly,  give  to  the  ut- 
most, in  the  spirit  of  that  family  who,  writing  from  Indianapolis, 
said,  "  This  is  not  our  money  we  are  sending;  it  is  theirs — the  little 
children,  our  children,  who  need  it  so  sorely.  We  are  glad  God 
has  blest  us  so  that  we  can  do  this.  We  are  glad  we  are  find- 
ing real  happiness  and  abiding  peace  in  living  what  the  Master 
taught  us." 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund"  and  mail  them  direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Contributions  to  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST   CHILD-FEEDING   FUND— 

Received  to  November  17,  1920. 


$50.000.00 — Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Patriotic  and  Community 
Fund. 

$17,000.00 — Citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

$10,000.00— Edward   L.    Ripley. 

$5,000.00— Harry    W.    Croft. 

$4.000.00— Harry    B.    Schell. 

$2.500.00— "F.    F.    Inc." 

$2,000.00— George    G.    Booker. 

$1,000.00  each — F.  Wallis  Armstrong;  .1.  S.  Cullinan; 
F.  J.,  New  York  City:  H.  M.  Lane;  John  D.  Ryan; 
American  Relief  Committee  for  Sufferers  in  Austria;  J. 
M.  Longyear:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  F.  M.,  .lr..  Utica.  N.  Y. ; 
J.  C.  Penney:  Herman  L.  Heide:  David  Hunter  Miller: 
Mrs.  George  B.  Sloan;  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Mason;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Qarfleld;  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Jones:  William  G. 
Willcoi;  W.  Rodman  Fay:  "In  Memory  of  T.  B.  W."; 
National  Products  Co. 

$500.00  each  -J.  Wesley  Blair;  Maud  Rmugh :  Cash. 
N.     Y.    C. ;    George    J.     Hoster;    Olive    Black     Wheeland; 


Thomas  S.  Wiles;  Jane  B.  Hussewell.  Chas.  H.  Taylor; 
William  Gammell ;  .1.  M.  Tonne;  Julia  O.  Hunnewell; 
Messrs.  imnlnp  Hrcis. ;  B.  B.  Nagle;  Messrs.  Joseph 
Wild  &  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Brown:  Mrs.  Ada  C. 
Walker;  Eleanor  S.  Parker;  Mr.  and  Mis  M.  N. 
Smith;  Mrs.  William  II.  Jennings;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hunne-  \ 
well;  S.  L.  Sew  all;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Spod;  Isabel 
C.  Kelley:  W.  B.  Chew:  James  H.  Gallagher;  Robert 
Grant. 

$454.38— B.   Foster, 

$419.00— Beaumont   Citizens. 

$400.00  each  The  Park  Mfg.  Co.:  Frances  W.  Steel: 
Employees   of   Isaac  G.    Johnson    &  Co. 

$350.00 — Clinton   Township  War   Chest.    Shrevo.   Ohio. 

$301.00— Presbyterian    Church.    Rev.    L.    L     Wilds,    Jr., 

$300.00  each— Tho  Community  Belief  Fund  of  Chester, 
Nebr. ;  The  Spring  Holzwarth  Co. ;  George  G.  Allen ; 
Charles  E.   Foster;   Mrs.   John  E.    McGowan :   Geo.   Maag. 


$275.00— J.    A.    Judd. 

$250.00  each— Mr.   and  Mrs.  Goldstein;  Charles  Gulden: 

Anonymous."  Philadelphia,   Pa.;  Charlotte  S.   Baker:  Ed 
ward    Canby:   Olaf   Holt;   Officer   and   Employees   of   Onon 
daga     County     Savings     Bank;    John     Stambaugh:     C.     S. 
Hood;   Mrs.    Page   R.    Lorentz:   Helen    F,    Dunn:    Mr.    and 
Mrs.     W.     S.     Morton     Mead:     Irwin     K.     Kirkwood;    G.    S. 
Lyons   &   Sons   Lbr.   &   Mfg.   Co. 

$200.00  each— Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Baker;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black; 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Boynton;  Mrs.  O.  J.  Buck:  Axtell  J.  Byles; 
C,  H.  Grebenstein;  Mrs.  L.  Hubbell;  Mrs.  Wm.  8. 
Nichols;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edw.  S.  Swift:  Gertrude  Allen: 
a  II.  Brown:  B.  It.  Collins;  D.  l\  Eager:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Merriam:  Kduard  Pfelffer:  II.  W.  Buggies:  Man/ 
Engraving  Co.:  E.  W.  Ehmann;  A.  H.  Scovell;  "From  a 
Pennsylvania^,"  Wynnewood.  Pa.;  Doris  E.  Campbell 
Anna  M.  Hedst.rom :  Mrs.  E.  Lindon  Melius;  W.  D.  Duto 
Markham  &  Pieffer;  J.  W.  Cochran;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Camp 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  EUROPE   VIEWS   WRANGEL'S   COLLAPSE 


TRYING  TO  PLEASE  EVERYBODY,  he  succeeded 
in  satisfying  no  one,  and  so  was  doomed  to  disaster,  is 
(he  simple  political  epitaph  on  Gen.  Baron  Wrangel, 
•fully  inscribed  by  various  British  and  French  observers. 
Among  the  Bolshevik  Russian  pn  ss  General  Wrangel  was  hated 
as  a  worsi  autocrat  than  his  ill-starred  predecessors,  Kolchak 
and  Denikin,  and  a  significanl  thing  is  thai  nearly  the  same 
opinion  of  him  was  entertained  in  anti-Communist  Russian 
journals.  This  anti-Bolshevik  Leader  and  administrator  in 
southern  Russia  was  to  make  an  ally  of  General  Makno, 

the  Ukrainian  peasanl  leader,  for 
a  time,  only  to  find  Makno  fight- 
111  later  on  the  side 

of    th<     "  Reds."      lie    r ived 

it  in  some  quarters 
for  his  land  laws,  which  were 
aimed  t<>  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing   interests   of    the    peasants 

and      the      landed      proprietor-. 

Hut  it  is  charged  by  his  oppo- 
nents   thai     the    pea-ants    long 

■  I    the    land,    and    that 

what  he  promised  them  was  the 
possession  of  it  as  private  prop- 
erty in  exchange  for  their  >ur- 
render  of  one-fifth  of  each 
harvesl  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  •  ral  weeks  preceding 

his  downfall  the  movement 
among  hi-  adherents  for  the  re- 

blishmenl     of    the    Czarisl 

mi     became    stronger    and 

rnger.    The  peasants  want  a 

r  again,  we  are  told,  because 
inconvenii  aces, 
on<     had    a    decent    kind   of   life 
under  the  Czars.    And,  ofcour 

iar;.  «  Li  ments  among 
I    Wrangel's    supporters 

-id.    What  irrii  «>   Russian  observers  in  the  down- 

fall of  General  Wrangel  i  i1   once  again  proves   Europe 

not    ni(  -ia    in    any    way   excepl    '"through    a    mist    of 

artificial  ai  ads."     Firsl  of  these  is  the  Bolshevik 

which  "fortunately  lias  begun   to   be  dispersed  simply 

through  the  effect   of  pitiless  truth,"  remarks  Pour  la  Rusaie, 

■  •-<  'ornniuni-t,   anti-Wrangel    organ    published   in   Paris. 

Tic  id:  and  Denikin  it  gends,  l»ut  the  most 

ording  to  this  nev  jpaper,  was  the  legend  of 

Wrangel.  i  it  tells  us,  was  pictured  as 

irder,  lib  d   law,  and   was  supposed  to  have 

tht  dictators  who  preceded  him,  and 

•it  on  recognition  of  tin    prin- 

cipa  olution,  hut  all  tl  i  'th< 

the  truth.'"  for  \'  dii inguished 

froi  predecessors  in  thi  thai   it   was  "even 

.   while   ixi'  jic."     Pour  In    Russie 

: 

I   I  »•  t  i]  m  n    in  Borne  wrt  a 

ad  certain  Liberals 


whom  fear  of  the  revolution  had  thrown  into  the  camp  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  Wrangel  surrounds  himself  exclusively  with 
pure  Czarists,  and  proposes  to  do  without  the  cooperation  of 
even  the  most  moderato  Liberals.  He  wants  none  of  these 
intermediaries  who.  in  spite  of  everything,  are  considered  too 
advanced.  What  he  is  trying  to  do.  to  judge  by  his  whole 
action,  is  to  win  over  part  of  the  peasantry  by  a.  demagogic 
policy  and  to  make  a  pact  directly  between  them  and  the  Mon- 
archist reaction,  pushing  the  middle  elements  to  one  side." 

But   Pour  la    Rustic  maintains  that  this  maneuver  did  not 
win  the  peasantry  for  Wrangel,  who  was  able  to  secure  only  the 

adhesion  of  the  "bandit  General 
Makno,"  the  LTkrainian  peasant 
leader.  In  the  view  of  this  jour- 
nal Makno  is  the  "incarnation 
and  the  symbol  of  the  anarchic 
banditry,"  raging  in  some  parts 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  spreading 
terror  and  death  wherever  they 
rove.  However,  it  was  not  long 
after  this  was  written  that  the 
press  reported  General  Makno's 
defection  from  General  Wrangel, 
with  whose  army  he  had  been 
cooperating  in  the  region  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Crimea.  General 
Makno  went  over  to  the  "  Reds, " 
London  dispatches  relate,  and 
took  command  of  a  section  of 
the  front  against  the  volunteer 
army.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  blows 
suffered  by  Wrangel  at  the 
height  of  his  successes  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  Discussing  the 
downfall  of  Wrangel  and  the 
collapse  of  his  army,  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  writes  as  follows: 


I'lIK    RUSSIAN    STEAM-ROLLER. 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


"Wrangel's  idea  was  that  the 

volunteer  army  should  as  far  as 

possible  seek  to  fight  on  a  narrow  front,  utilizing  large  rivers  and 

other    natural     obstacles    to    protect    its    flanks    against    the 

numerically  superior  Bolsheviki. 

"When  he  succeeded  Denikin  in  command  of  his  army,  or 
rather  of  such  relics  as  survived  Denikin's  collapse,  he  set  to 
work  upon  these  theories,  always  handicapped,  however,  by 
very  inadequate  numbers  and  resources.  He  planned  to  use  the, 
Crimea  as  a  base,  as  a  sort  of  Torres  Vedras  with  sea  communica- 
tions open  behind  him  to  the  French  and  the  narrow  isthmuses 
of  the  peninsula  heavily  fortified  against  attack. 

"During  the  summer,  while  the  Bolshevik  armies  were  busy 
with  the  Poles,  he  sallied  forth  on  to  the  mainland  and  gained 
considerable  successes,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  to  exploit 
with  great  prudence,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  probability 
of  another  retreat  to  the  Crimea. 

"After  the  Bolsheviki  signed  peace  with  Poland  this  need 
soon  arose.  Very  large  Bolshevik  forces  were  concentrated 
againsl  him,  but  he  seemed  without  any  crushing  loss  to  have 
made  good  his  retreat  and  to  stand  firm  on  the  isthmuses.  By 
an  unexpected  ruse  the  Bolshevik  cavalry  succeeded  in  outflank- 
ing him.  Favored  by  hard  frost,  they  crossed  the  shallows  of 
O-called  Putrid  Sea  and  took  the  isthmus  defenses  in  the 
rear.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  rapid  and  irremediable 
collap  i . 
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"It  should  be  added  that  Wrangel  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessor not  only  on  strategy,  but  on  polities.  Denikin's  political 
administration  during  his  advance  last  year  developed  on 
frankly  reactionary  lines  and  hopelessly  antagonized  the  peasants. 
Wrangel,  on  the  other  hand,  enlisting  the  services  of  such  men 
as  Krivochin,  the  famous  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Struve, 
the  Constitutional  Democrat  leader,  worked  out  a  land  program 
which  was  popular  with  the  peasants.  This,  however,  was  much 
disliked  by  the  reactionary  officers  in  his  force,  and  their  dis- 
content may  have  contributed  to  the  final  breakdown." 

A  significant  editorial  on  Britain's  Russian  policy  appears 
in  The  Daily  Chronicle,  sometimes  called  Lloyd  George's  news- 
paper, in  which  we  read  that  if  three  years  of  government  by 
Lenine  and  his  associates  prove  anything,  it  is  that  they  are  not 
to  be  ousted  by  arms,  neither  by  foreigners  nor  by  "White" 
Russians.     What  is  more— 

• 

"Fighting  has  only  strengthened  them,  and  peace  may  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Whether  or  not  that  be  so,  peace  ought  to 
come.  We  hope  that  French  statesmen  may  now  be  led  around 
to  what  has  throughout  the  present  year  been  the  conviction  of 
British  statesmanship  on  this  subject.  If  so,  we  may  see  not 
only  considerable  strengthening  of  relations  between  the  two 
Allied  pillars  of  western  Europe,  but  a  vital  advance  toward  an 
economic  resettlement  of  the  Continent  as  a  whole." 

Paris  press  correspondents  report  that  the  French  public 
will  not  stand  for  extensive  anti-Bolshevik  aid  unless  the  Allies 
present  a  united  front  against  the  "Red"  menace.  Support  of 
(leneral  Wrangel  cost  the  French  some  millions  of  francs,  it  is 
noted,  and  French  Socialist  newspapers  claim  that  this  money 
coidd  have  been  saved  if  the  lessons  of  Denikin's  and  Kolchak's 
defeats  had  not  been  ignored.  Sebastopol  dispatches  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office  indicate  that  the  forces  of  General 
Wrangel  were  weakened  by  mutinies,  which  are  ascribed  to 
German  propaganda.  The  French  General  Staff  has  discovered 
that   Berlin   sent   technical  and  tactical  advisers  to  direct  the 


Wrangel  as  an  advocate  of  a  Czarist  restoration.  The  French 
official  view  is,  according  to  Paris  dispatches,  that  General 
Wrangel's  true  position  lies  midway  between  the  Right  and  the 
Left  Russian  Extremists,  as  was  shown  by  the  concessions  he 


THE    BOLSHEVIK    TURN. 

The  Entente  has  great  respect  for  this  performance. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

Perekop  offensive,  we  read,  and  not  only  was  the  attack  against 
the  Wrangel  forces  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  these 
Germans,  but  the  ground  was  prepared  beforehand  by  numer- 
ous propagandists.  The  latter  mixed  with  the  Wrangel  troops 
and    spread    discontent    among    them    by    picturing  General 


RUSSIA'S    CONQUERING    HERO. 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 

made  to  the  peasants  in  the  territories  from  which  the  Bolsheviki 
were  expelled  during  his  first  northward  sweep. 

But  in  the  Republique  Russe,  a  monthly  published  in  Paris 
by  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  Republicans,  we  read  the  following: 

"Only  the  grave  can  make  a  crooked  man  straight.  This 
proverb  may  be  well  applied  to  the  Russian  democrats  who 
support  General  Wrangel.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the* same  old  tale, 
with  the  self-same  people  now  serving  Wrangel  who  before 
served  Kolchak,  Yudenich,  and  Denikin.  And  the  same  motive 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all;  but  Bolshevism  is  still  triumphant 
and  the  reaction  is  again  becoming  as  black  as  in  the  days  of 
those  generals.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  these  democrats  in  the 
Wrangel  gang  is  that  they  do  not  see  that  the  cause  of  true 
democracy  and  of  the  Russian  people  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Wrangel,  and  that  all  attempts  to  change  his  course  are  wasted. 
The  Russian  people  understands  that  better  than  these  wretched 
democrats.  It  knows  that  so  long  as  these  military  adventures 
last,  reaction  and  Bolshevism  will  flourish  in  Russia." 

A  Ukrainian  Liberal  paper  published  at  Lausanne  charges 
that  the  whole  regime  in  the  Crimea  was  "reactionary,  with 
the  Monarchist  party  in  full  command,  the  press  muzzled, 
democratic*  organizations  forbidden,  and  the  Tatar  national 
movement  choked  out."  Meanwhile,  a  Sebastopol  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Matin  wrote  of  the  possibilities  of  Russia's 
return  to  a  Czarist  regime  as  follows: 

"It  is  incontestable  that  General  Wrangel  has  shown  proof  of 
the  most  Democratic  spirit  in  his  procedure,  in  the  measures 
that  he  has  put  in  force,  and  in  the  projects  of  a  constitution 
which  he  has  set  in  working  order.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  many  of  those  in  his  entourage  make  no  concealment  of 
their  reactionary  aspirations.  The  German  colonists,  who  have 
an  atavistic  fondness  for  discipline  and  order,  seem  generally 
to  favor  a  return  to  the  former  regime.  The  Mussulmans  are 
habituated  to  the  idea  of  a  leader,  and  as  for  the  peasants  they 
see  only  one  thing  and  reason  about  it  thus  bluntly:  In  the 
days  of  the  Czar  there  were  many  things  that  wr-ere  trouble- 
some, but  at  least  one  had  some  quiet,  and  life  was  easy  and 
cheap.  One  got  the  benefit  of  one's  work  and  could  provide  for 
one's  needs.  Since  there  is  no  longer  a  Czar,  there  is  no  Longer 
any  security,  any  order,  and  life  is  impossible  on  account  of  high 
prices,  while  all  one's  cattle  and  one's  grain  are  requisitioned  by 
this  authority  or  by  that,  and  so  oue  lias  nothing.  Therefore, 
a  Czar  is  needed  to  put  everything  back  in  shipshape." 
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.NOBODY'S    CHILD. 

•  — Passing  Show  (London). 


SINGAPORE'S   RUBBER   CRISIS 

ROBBER  [S  THE  EXTENSIVE  MEDIUM  by  which  busi- 
ness troubles  in  far-away  Singapore  have  contact  with 
•  conditions  in  Europe  and  America,  and  because  the 
traders  there  have  "acted  in  blind  ignorance"  of  conditions  in 
tin  western  continent,  says  the  Singapore  Straits  Times,  failures 
and  rumors  of  failures  arc  the  chief  theme  of  gossip.  Yet,  while 
th.  rubber  industry  is  the  origin  of  the  trouble,  the  simple  and 
obvious  truth  is  thai  there  lias  been  overspeculation  in  many 
din  and  credil  has  been  strained  to  the  breaking-point. 

Malayan  daily  continues: 

"Quito  recently  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  have  been  accen- 

by  tin  action  of  the  banks.     We  certainly  do  not  blame 

tin  tutions.     Tin  ir  stability  is  of  more  consequence  than 

the  BtabUitj  of  many  trailers,  and  if  they  feel  that  the  time  has 

omers  thai  heavy  o\crdrafts  must  be  reduced 

and  wil]  !><•  granted  except  on  the  most  approved 

quit*  sure  thai  they  have  the  public  interests 

their  own  in  view.     The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 

been  dealing  with  unfamiliar  conditions. 

Al:  ore  the  war  ended  there  was  a    tremendous  rush  of 

business  and  new  population  to  Singapore.     An  impression 

aboul  ic  business  was  to  be  done,  and  land  and 

1    hands  al    perfectly   preposterous  prices, 

while  local  trader-  hav<    tak(  □  up  from  the  lii^  importers  bigger 

ban  thej    had  ever  handled   before,  and 

on  to  the  retailers  al  the  famine  prices  which 

during  the  pasl  I  wo  or  three  years.     In  regard 

ed   the  other  day,  an   impression  got 

;  thai  1 1  j -  i  big  recover;,  of  price  in  the,  early 

Men  have  been  buying  rubber  al   Beventj   cents  per 

oring  it  in  the  expectation  of  Belling  at  eighty  or 

nine-  time." 

prospt  ct  of  a  fall,  The 

glut  of  rubber 

in  the  ma  •        Pari  of  the  explanation  of 

high  pric  -  buj  ing  for  a  ris<  .  and  we  are  assured 

thai  -     ;apori    and    old  there  has 

Much  -lock  is  held  and  some  of 
the  beat  authorities  maintain,  according  to  th  paper,  that 


The  Profiteer-Criminal  laughs   at  the  Executioner  who  hesitates  to 
draw  his  swoid  (Regulations  for  the  Control  of  Profiteers). 

— Jiji  (Tokyo). 
CARTOONS   FROM   FOUR   LANDS   THAT   SHOW   THE 

if  production  were  suspended  for  two  or  three  months  it  would 
only  suffice  to  clear  up  the  congestion.  But,  it  is  pointed  out  in 
a  warning  tone — 

"At  all  such  times  as  the  present  there  is  a  serious  danger 
of  conditions  being  made  ten  times  worse  than  they  need  be  by 
mere  senseless  panic.  Singapore  is  not  going  to  lose  all  the 
advance  it  has  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  rubber 
industry  is  not  going  to  go  to  the  wall  because  a  few  daring 
speculators  have  been  caught  short.  The  general  trade  of  the 
colony  and  the  peninsula  is  not  going  to  shrink  to  diminutive 
proportions.  On  the  contrary,  the  development  which  has 
taken  place  is  solid  and  permanent,  and  in  future  years  our 
trade  will  be  a  great  deal  bigger  even  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
we  have  to  face  a  crisis,  and  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  how 
that  is  done.  In  a  few  months'  time  the  surplus  stocks  will  be 
cleared  off,  possibly  at  a  heavy  loss,  but  still  cleared  off,  and 
then  trade,  sobered  by  a  sharp  experience,  will  carry  on  more 
prudently  than  it  has  been  doing  of  late." 

It  will  interest  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  hear 
this  Singapore  journal  say  that  while  the  situation  in  Malaya  has 
its  local  features,  it  has  much  in  common  with  what  is  happen- 
ing elsewhere.  The  price  of  almost  every  commodity — rubber 
always  and  specially  excepted — is  about  three  times  as  much  as 
it  used  to  be,  we  are  told*,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  present 
commercial  difficulty  is  due  to  failure  to  realize  that  consump- 
tion at  such  phenomenally  high  prices  is  of  necessity  smaller 
than  if  would  be  at  low  prices.  Roughly  speaking,  the  income 
of  the  population  has  increased  by  r>()  per  cent.,  but  food  is 
high  and  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  the  increase,  and  house  rents  are 
very  dear  and  absorb  a  good  deal  more,  according  to  this  news- 
paper, which  adds: 

"  Also  there  is  freer  spending  on  amusements,  and  the  general 
result  is  that  there  is  even  Jess  to  spend  than  there  used  to  be 
on  many  of  the  things— especially  clothing — which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bazaars.  Then'  is  not,  we  suppose,  in  all  Malaya 
a  home  where  purchases  are  made  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
1913.  Almost  every  one.  works  on  ban;  necessaries  in  the  hope 
that  before  replacement  becomes  absolutely  essential  there  will 
be  some  fall  in  prices.     We  have  said  that  the  people  spend 
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THE  VICIOUS  CIRCLE— HIGH   PRICES  AND  HIGH  WAGES.  EXCLUSIVE. 

— L'Asino  (Rome).  Prison  Inmate — "Say,    Mr.  Warder,   you  must  take  him  out. 

We    don't  want  .any   profiteer  in  here  with  us.     We  are  honest 
criminals."  —Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 

WORLD-WIDE    WAVE    OF   WRATH   AGAINST   THE   PROFITEER. 


more  freely  on  amusements.  That  is  a  somewhat  curious  feature 
of  the  situation.  The  cinema  has  become  a  mania  with  Asiatics; 
the  dance  party  is  equally  a  mama  with  Europeans,  and  money 
is  spent  recklessly  and  most  foolishly  in  a  good  many  cases  while 
more  solid  comforts  are  negleeted.  In  a  good  many  other  cases 
debts  are  being  contracted  which  will  hang  like  a  millstone 
round  the  necks  of  the  debtors  for  years  to  come.  One  might 
say  much  of  morals,  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  leave  them  alone. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  life  in  all  classes  is 
feverish  and  the  conditions  are  economically  unsound.  Nature's 
invariable  corrective  in  such  circumstances  is  a  great  reaction." 


LEGALIZING  LAND    SEIZURES  IN   ITALY 

A  LMOST  EVERYWHERE  IN  ITALY  since  the  autumn  of 
/-\  1919  the  seizure  of  large  estates,  known  as  lalifundia, 
•*-  -*-  has  become  more  and  more  frequent.  They  are  a 
feature  of  municipal  elections  and  have  become  so  common  an 
occurrence  that  they  excite  no  surprize.  Oddly  enough,  writes  a 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  invaders 
are  usually  soon  afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  land  poverty,  for 
when  they  attempt  to  cultivate  and  redivide  estates  they  soon 
discover  they  possess  neither  the  means  nor  the  discipline  to  make 
a  success  of  the  job.  To  regularize  the  seizures  of  estates,  this 
informant  goes  on  to  say,  Minister  Vissocchi,  a  member  of  the 
Nitti  Cabinet,  issued  a  decree  in  September,  1919,  which  reserved 
to  the  prefects,  representatives  of  the  Central  Government  in  the 
various  provinces,  the  right  to  authorize  the  seizure  and  cultiva- 
tion of  lands  not  actually  under  cultivation  by  cooperative 
associations  of  agricultural  workers.  But  it  was  required  that 
such  associations  be  legally  organized  and  also  be  willing  to  pay 
an  indemnity  to  the  owners.     We  read  then: 

"The  occupation  of  the  seized  property  was  to  last  four  years, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  understood  that  it  would  in  no  case  be 
construed  as  a  claim  to  possession.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
luster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  nation  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  opportune  initiatives.  At  the  same  time  he  urged 
landowners  to  put  their  properties  to  full  use  so  as  to  avoid 
seizure.     The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  this  was  to  open  a  safety- 


valve  to  the  resentment  of  farm  labor  and  to  stir  up  the  negligent 
owners  of  latifundia." 

The  results  of  Minister  Vissocchi's  decree  did  not  completely 
fulfil  expectations,  we  are  told,  for  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  for  instance,  the  war  has  "greatly  increased  the  tendency 
of  people  to  flock  to  the  cities"  and  has  weakened  the  bonds  of 
affection  for  the  old  country  home.  In  Latium,  this  informant 
relates,  the  invaders  usually  seized  properties  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  cities,  and  properties  which  quite  often  were  already  under 
cultivation  and  could  not  in  the  least  be  classed  as  real  latifundia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  associations,  whether  Red  or 
White,  are  technically  unprepared  for  the  task.  Nevertheless 
these  seizures  of  land  have  been  progressing  as  stated,  and  have 
been  carried  out  by  laborers  subscribing  to  the  most  different 
political  creeds:  Maximalists,  Social  Reformists,  Catholics. 
In  Sicily  special  conditions  seem  to  justify  such  proceedings, 
according  to  the  Guardian's  correspondent,  who  continues: 

"The  disproportion  between  small  farms  and  vast  latifundia 
there  is  really  enormous.  Out  of  a  population  of  3,700,000 
inhabitants  only  200,000  are  landowners.  Of  these  1,000  fami- 
lies alone — i.e.,  5,000  people  in  all — own  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  island,  much  of  which  they  leave  completely 
unattended  to.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the  remaining 
195,000  inhabitants,  who,  therefore,  do  not  possess  more  than 
14.8  acres  per  capita,  while  each  of  the  privileged  5,000  latifundia 
owners  possesses  an  average  of  617.7  acres.  These  are  official 
figures:  the  whole  area  registered  in  the  Survey  Office  is  (>,177.- 
500  acres. 

"Translating  the  above  figures  into  their  money  value,  and 
appraising  at  two  billion  lire  the  total  value  of  landed  property 
in  Sicily,  we  find  that  these  two  billion  lire  are  in  the  hands  of 
only  200,000  people  out  of  more  than  3,700,000  inhabitants. 
Half  of  this  amount — i.e.,  one  billion — is  lying  idle  in  the  hands  of 
only  5,000,  while  the  remainder  is  divided  among  105,000  in- 
dividuals. The  remaining  population  can  not  lay  claim  to  a 
single  square  foot  of  ground. 

"The  most  recent  invasions  of  latifundia  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  At  Sant'  Angelo  Muxano,  near  Girgenti, 
300   mounted    peasauts   invaded   a  fcudiun.     At    Alcamo   over 
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•J. (XXI  returned  soldiers,  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  party, 
il  by  a  monk  carrying  a  cross,  and  by  their  leaders  carry- 
ing national  Bags,  Followed  by  their  women  and  children,  in- 
led  more  feuda.  The  same  occurred  at  Caltanisetta  and  in 
the  counties  of  Piazza,  Aigore,  Bellia,  Montedoro.  In  these 
S  ilian  invasions  the  Catholics  are  uppermost,  as  the  Socialists 
have  little  or  no  following  in  Sicily.  As  a  fact,  there  is  not  a 
sing  in  Parliament  occupied  by  a  Sicilian  Socialist.     The 

.li-t  newspapers  ignore  the  Sicilian  invasions  of  lands." 

Thesi  invasions  generally  have  taken  place  in  a  "very  orderly'' 
way,  we  are  told  further,  without  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  in- 
cidents.    Only  laiifundia   thai    are  really   such  and   have  been 


Till.    \K\\     STATUE    of    LIBERTY. 
Now  that  Prohibition  has  been   permanently    established  in  the 
this   artist    suggests    that    the    famous    Statue   of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Earbor  should  be  brought  up  to  date. 

— Passing  Show  (London). 

lected  are  the  object  of  tlie  invaders,  who  absolutely  respect 
small   properties.      Moreover — 

"They  !  from  political  partiality,  the  political 

I  of  tl  ra  against    whom   they  were  directed  having 

nored.     They  have  not  been  tainted  by  any 

Mafia  spirit.     They  have,  rather,  been  accompanied  by  a 

theatricality    quite   in   harmony  with  the 

population,  religious  symbols,  silver  spurs,  and 

having  been  much  in  evidence.     Scarcely  had 

lands  1"  I  :i  I  ffi  ei,  ,|  than  a  committee  was  sent   to  the 

<•-<  d.      However,  as  the  mosl    part   of  the 

neither  water  nor  roads, and  it  was.  therefore, 

quite  impossible  for  all  tie  cupants  to  remain  there,  they 

limil  tie  .  maintaining  the  occupation  by  means 

of  small  groups  <.r  watchmen  left  on  the  spot. 

"Thi  of  land  was  seriously  considered 

members  of  the  Cabinel  at  their  h-t  meeting.     The  mea- 
ui'-h  ha  decided  upon  are  embodied  in  a  decree 

which  l  for  the  denature  of  il,,.  King  at  San  RoSBOre. 

This   decree   introduces    -one    ch  nto  Vissocchi's  former 

i"  rial  conditions  of  the 
In   dealing  with  thi-  problem  the  state  i< 
adhering  to    ■  principle  which  it  ha-  followed  in  settling 

the  recent  conflict  in  the  metal  industries     i.e.,  it  recognizes  the 
laborer.-.'  cl  are  grounded  in  justice,  and 

tries  to  hed]  i  m<  at  for  the  ultimate  benefit 

of  the  population  generally. " 


CONSTANTINOPLE   SHOCKED   BY 
NEW   YORK 

SPORADIC  MOISTNESS  ,n  "dry"  New  York,  as  revealed 
by  press  reports  of  infractions  of  the  prohibition  law, 
affords  Constantinople  the  opportunity  to  "turn  up  its 
nose  in  pride,  with  all  its  might,"  at  the  Empire  State.  This 
is  the  assertion  of  a  contributor  to  the  Constantinople  Journal 
d'Orioit,  who  admits  that  anywhere  in  the  world  the  "arguments 
of  drinkers  are  unanswerable,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"The  rich  toper  tells  you,  '1  drink  to  increase  the  measure  of 
my  happiness.'  The  poor  drunkard  tells  you:  'I  drink  to  forget 
my  sorrows.'  A  physician  having  forbidden  a  friend  of  mine  on 
pain  of  death — a  natural  death — to  drink  douzico,  the  man  pro- 
ceeded to  swallow  down  stafilina.  Only  the  label  was  different ; 
the  drink  was  all  the  same.  And  note  that  in  using  this  subter- 
fuge my  friend  was  sincere.  Drinkers  have  fearful  courage; 
they  brave  death  itself,  tho  they  know  he  is  going  to  strike  them. 
Here,  amid  laxness  and  remissness  of  all  sorts,  nobody  listens 
to  the  prohibitions  of  the  authorities.  But  in  a  country  like 
America,  where  people  do  not  trifle  with  the  law,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  has  had  only  a  negative  result?  I  have  before  me  a 
statement  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  this.  The  chief  of  the 
bureau  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  declares 
that  during  the  past  seven  months,  or  since  the  prohibition  law- 
went  into  effect,  his  staff  of  200  agents  has  made  2,500  arrests. 
In  almost  every  east1  those  arrested  were  fined,  but  in  small 
amounts.  Fifteen  million  gallons  of  whisky,  gin,  and  brandy- 
were  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  for  consumption,  not  counting 
the  thousands  of  gallons  of  drink  that  came  over  from  Canada. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  it  is  calculated  that  1,500, 000 
gallons  were  offered  for  sale.  The  population  of  New  York 
State  is  ten  millions,  which  means  three-twentieths  of  a  gallon 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  chief  asserts  that  alcoholic 
beverages  are  sold  openly.  In  New  York  alone  ten  to  twelve 
arrests  per  day  occur.  Among  the  persons  arrested  many  had 
been  condemned  three  and  even  four  times  before.  Contra- 
band trade  along  the  frontier  goes  on  on  a  vast  scale.  The  dealers 
in  contraband  use  high-power  automobiles.  Five  million  gallons 
of  liquor  were  seized,  which  tho  Police  Department  has  had 
distributed  to  hospitals.  We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  local 
Silenuses,  but  when  people  drench  themselvos  like  that  in  New 
York,  Constantinople  has  the  right  to  turn  up  its  nose  in  pride, 
with  all  its  might." 

But  something  of  a  contradiction  of  this  Constantinople  claim 
to  self-righteousness  appears  in  another  Turkish  daily,  Peyam- 
Sabah,  whose  editor  deplores  the  conduct  of  his  compatriots  in 
these  days  of  defeat.  Never  has  a  vanquished  nation  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  maintains,  which  "  pre- 
sented so  disgraceful  and  unworthy  a  spectacle,"  and  he 
proceeds: 

"Wo  do  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  single  carpenter's  saw  or  the 
pick  of  a  single  farm-laborer.  We  see  not  a  single  sign  of  restora- 
tion  or  of  vitality.  We  hear  nothing  but  languorous  music  and 
the  rollicking  songs  of  the  coffee-shops  on  our  main  thorough- 
fares, and  we  see  naught  but  indecent  dances  performed  by 
drunken  people.  That  is  all  the  life  there  is  in  the  capital.  We 
seem  to  be  attending  a  wedding,  while  in  reality  the  Turkish 
nation  is  going  through  the  most  cruel  period  of  mourning 
in  its  history.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous  stages  of  the 
country  such  dissoluteness  and  such  excesses  were  hardly  to 
be  seen. 

"A  little  shame,  gentlemen!  We  arc  at  a  most-  critical  turn- 
ing-point in  our  history,  bet  our  lips  move  only  to  ask  for  par- 
don, and  let  this  one  sentiment  guide  us — that  of  penitence. 
Every  other  act  or  altitude  would  to-day  be  unpatriotic. 

"How  long  will  the  country  endure  such  saturnalia,  such 
lupercalia?  How  quickly  we  have  forgotten  our  wound,  which 
OUghl  to  have  hied  unceasingly!  Have  we  not  Hie  least  bit  of 
sell-esteem  left?  The  ink  of  the  Sevres  treaty,  which  we  called 
'our  sentence  of  death,'  is  hardly  dry,  and  yet  I  fear  that  to- 
morrow we  may  be  forced  to  call  it  B>fetwa  of  deliverance;.  If  only 
our  women  were  a  little  less  frivolous!  Most  of  them  seem  as  if 
they  were  on  their  way  to  a,  performance  in  a  theater.  No 
conscience  in  the  world  could  tolerate  such  disgrace,  or  such  a 
scandal,  in  any  country." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
TRINIL  APE-MAN. 


NEANDERTHAL  MAN. 

THE    ASCENT    OP   MAN. 


CRO-MAGNON   MAN. 


From  restorations  by  J.  H.  McGregor,  based  on  skull  fragments  found  respectively  in  Java,  Germany,  and  France.  That  these  three  restora- 
tions of  prehistoric  man  form  a  progressive  series,  from  left  to  right,  says  Natural  History,  is  evident  not  only  by  the  general  form  and  the 
appearance  of  relative  intelligence  appreciated  by  the  most  casual  observer,  but  especially  by  definite  anatomical  characters  such  as  increased 
prominence  of  the  chin,  reduction  of  the  eyebrow  ridges,  reduction  of  the  prominence  of  the  lower  face  as  a  whole,  increased  size  of  skull  and  of 
brain  capacity  (brain  capacities  of  the  three  races  from  left  to  right:    858-900,    1408,    and  1550-1880  cubic  centimeters). 


A  NEW  SEARCH  FOR  THE   OLDEST  MAN 


THE  MOST  PRIMITIVE  HUMAN  REMAINS,  the 
"missing  link"  between  man  and  the  apes,  will  be 
trailed  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York  City.  The  expedition  will  be  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  and  will  work  for  five  years  in  remote  regions  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  It  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews,  of  the  Museum,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  carrying 
on  zoological  explorations  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  be  financed 
by  a  fund  provided  by  the  Museum,  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion and  Asia  magazine,  and  by  private  subscription.  To  quote 
a  press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Museum: 

"When,  in  the  year  1891,  a  Dutch  army  surgeon,  Eugene 
Dubois,  while  excavating  for  fossils  in  central  Java,  discovered 
part  of  a  skull,  two  molar  teeth,  and  a  thigh  bone,  he  had 
unearthed  one  of  the  most  perplexing  conundrums  in  the  study 
of  human  ancestry.  Were  the  remains  those  of  an  extremely 
early  type  of  prehuman  manlike  animal?  If  so,  this  ape-man 
must  have  lived  approximately  five  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
This  momentous  discovery  has  been  supplemented  by  that  of 
other  indisputably  human  remains  of  which  the  most  ancient, 
found  in  southern  Germany,  is  the  jaw  of  the  so-called  Heidel- 
berg man,  who  may  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  old. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Java  specimen,  all  fossil  human 
fragments  have  been  discovered  in  Europe  or  England.  Never- 
theless, the  leading  scientists  of  the  day  believe  that  Asia  was 
the  early  home  of  the  human  race  and  that  whatever  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  man  will  come  from  the  great 
central  Asian  plateau. 

"The  subject  is  one  that  makes  a  universal  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  The  causes  that  led  to  man's  evolution  from  tho 
apes,  how  that  evolution  was  first  accomplished,  what  primitive 
man  looked  like  and  how  he  lived — these  are  all  subjects  upon 
which  there  is  much  theory,  but  as  yet  very  little  fact. 

"Leaving  about  the  first  of  next  February,  headquarters  for 
the  expedition  will  be  established  in  Peking.     The  first  year  will 


be  devoted  to  studies  in  paleontology  and  zoology  in  China;  the 
second  year  the  work  will  be  carried  into  Mongolia  and  a  geolo- 
gist will  be  added  to  the  field  staff;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  archeologists  and  anthropologists  will  be  sent  out  who 
with  the  zoologists  and  paleontologists  will  carry  on  work  in 
various  parts  of  Asia. 

"The  importance  of  this  region  long  has  been  recognized,  but 
no  systematic  study  on  a  large  scale  ever  has  been  attempted, 
and  there  is  no  similar  area  of  the  inhabited  surface  of  the 
earth  about  which  so  little  is  known.  Whether  or  not  human 
remains  are  found,  it  will  yield  rich  collections  in  all  branches 
of  science. 

"The  material  will  be  exhibited  in  the  proposed  Hall  of  Asiatic 
Life  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  it  is 
hoped  the  city  will  add  to  the  Museum  buildings  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  present  time  if  one  wishes  seriously  to  study 
Asiatic  zoology  one  must  go  to  the  British  Museum  of  London. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  expedition  will  bring  to  New  York  the 
greatest  natural-history  collections  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  will  make  New  York  the  center  of  Asiatic  scientific 
activity. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  so  little  is  known  of  the  fossils  of 
China  and  interior  Asia  is  that  material  of  this  sort  is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  Chinese.  Fossils  are  supposed  to  have 
wonderful  medicinal  qualities.  They  are  known  as  'dragon's 
bones,'  and  whenever  a  fossil-yielding  locality  has  been  found, 
it  is  carefully  concealed.  Nevertheless  during  the  last  three 
years,  Dr.  J.  G.  Andersson,  Mining  Adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Republic,  has  been  carrying  on  investigations  on  behalf  of 
Swedish  institutions  and  has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries. 
Dr.  Andersson  is  practically  the  first  scientist  who  has  ever 
collected  fossils  personally  in  China. 

"We  know  almost  as  little  about  some  of  the  living  natives 
of  Asia  as  about  the  fossil  history  of  the  country.  Long  before 
the  Chinese  arrived,  China  was  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes, 
which  were  pushed  south  and  west,  just  as  the  Indians  were 
driven  westward  by  the  white  nun  when  they  advanced  across 
the  American  continent.     The  remnants  of  nearly  thirty  of  these 
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ancient  tribe?,  such  as  the  Lolos,  Mosos,  Lisos,  and  others,  are 
g  and  yet  almost  nothing  is  known  of  their 
n.  life,  i 

many  of   the  aborigines  were  scattered  anions   the 

mountains  of   Yunnan   and    Kweichow   and   alone   the  Tibetan 

■  tier,    the    1.  11    maintain   an   independent    territory   in 

S      hnan.  one   of  the  riohesl  and  mosl   populous  provinces  of 

\  .  i     inesi    is  permitted  to  cross  the  invisible  lines  of 

ir  •kingdom'  without  the  probability  of  incurring  a  violent 

I  ontinual  raids  are  carried  on  back  and  forth  along 

»rd(  r.     Perhaps  the  Chinese  will  capture  a  score  or  more 

ho  have  ventured  to  glimpse  the  world  beyond  their 
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WHERE    THE    SEARCH    WILL   BE    MADE. 

wild  hills  and  valleys.     In  retaliation,  a  few  nights  later,  the 

Loloa  will  burn  a  whol(    Chinese  village,  kill  all  the  men  and 

carry  the  women  into  slavery.     Thus  the  Lolos  have  earned  a 

ion  ae  barbaric  savages.     And  yel  a  French  explorer  who 

crossed  their  territory,  properly  'chaperoned,'  reports  them  to 

charming  people,  of  hospitable  temper  and  high  mentality. 

II'  "f  the  fi  Bntiste  who  have  penetrated  the  land 

Lolos  and  live  to  t'll  the  tale.     Mr.  Andrews,  who  has 

liu:  th  Loloa  in  Yunnan,  found  them  independent,  to  be 

Qtful  in  their  native  courtesy  and  simplicity. 

"Hi  impossible  not  t o  In   interested  in  this  strange 

pie.     They  are  totally  unlike  the  Chinese,  lor  they  are  tall 

and  slender,  with  lo  es  and  patrician  noses,  and  they  show 

I'ion  of  ('  blood.      If  they  have  it,  where 

did  it  c  i  the  questions  that  should  be 

i  d  before  th<   Loloe  disappear,  a    the  other  tribes  are  rap- 

idh 

i'  -  on  to  say,  why  cen- 
tral Asia  i  tifically  unexplored  bo  long.     It  is 

Moreover,  the 

•it  unusual  obstacles  to  scien- 

cting  mountain 

init  in  many  parte 

or  effect i  ■•  i.  in  winter.     In  some 

plac  picio       of   foreigners; 

religio  handicap  research  and  male  it 

decidedly  i  our  paleo  certain   to 

encounter  diffi  in  the  mo'  ions,  they  can 


probably  overcome  them  by  tact  and  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  situation.  In  Tibet  conditions  are  more  difficult.  All 
the  gold  in  the  country  belongs  to  the  Lama  Church,  and  the 
natives  can  conceive  of  only  two  reasons  why  foreigners  should 
come  to  their  country — either  as  gold-seekers  or  as  missionaries. 
To  continue: 

"Obtaining  the  animals  for  the  groups  in  the  Hall  of  Asiatic 
Life  will  furnish  excitement  enough  for  the  most  blase  sports- 
men. In  a  corner  of  the  Gobi  Desert  are  a  few  herds  of  the 
only  living  wild  horses.  Moreover,  there  are,  in  the  Gobi,  wild 
camels  and  wild  asses,  as  well  as  antelopes  that  can 
run  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  horses,  asses,  and 
antelopes  can  be  run  down  in  motor-cars,  lassooed 
by  Mongol  cow-boys,  and  some  of  the  specimens 
brought  back  alive  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
Not  far  from  this  particular  part  of  the  desert,  moun- 
tains tower  to  a  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  where 
there  are  big  horn  sheep  and  ibex  that  have  never 
heard  the  crack  of  a  high-power  rifle.  On  the  Tibet  a  n 
steppes  are  enormous  yak,  snow-leopards,  giant 
pandas,  and  beautiful  golden  monkeys  with  blue,  up- 
turned noses;  some  of  these  species  are  among  the 
rarest  and  least  known  animals  of  the  world.  In 
China  is  the  takin,  a  creature  with  a  veritable  'golden 
fleece,'  a  strange  ox-like  animal  that  roams  the  high- 
est mountain  valleys  and  that  actually  represents  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  antelope  and  the  goat. 
In  the  forests  of  Manchuria  is  the  long-haired  tiger 
of  the  Amur  River;  a  tiger  larger  and  finer  than  the 
royal  Bengal  of  Indian  fame,  which  has  furnished 
sport  for  kings  and  emperors;  a  tiger  living  in  caves 
amid  forests  drifted  deep  with  snow. 

"The  scientific  results  of  the  Third  Asiatic  Expe- 
dition will  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  volumes  that 
should  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  standard  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  central  and  eastern  Asia, 
and  also  in  popular  books  written  in  non-technical 
language.  Furthermore,  the  public  will  be  regularly 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  and  the  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition;  for  articles  written  in  the 
field  will  be  published  in  Asia  magazine  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  forwarded  to  New  York." 


KIND    WORDS     FOR     AMERICAN     ANTHRO- 
POLOGY—  British     anthropologists     are     "already 
leagues    behind"    their  American  colleagues,  for  in 
this  country  anthropology  has  shown  that  it  can  use 
its  heritage  for  the  public  good.     This  high  praise  is 
from    Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  English   anthropologist,  in   a  presi- 
dential address  before  a  section  of  the  British  Association.    He 
said,  as  quoted  in  Science  (New  York): 

"The  anthropologist,  if  he  is  to  advance  his  science  and  em- 
phasize its'services  to  the  state,  must  pass  beyond  the  university, 
the  school,  and  the  factory.  He  must  study  what  makes  for 
wastage  in  our  present  loosely  organized  society;  he  must, 
investigate  the  material  provided  by  reformatory,  prison, 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  mentally  defect iv  ;  he  must  carry 
his  researches  into  the  inebriate  home,  the  sanatorium,  and  the 
hospital,  side  by  side  with  his  medical  collaborator.  Here  is 
endless  work  for  the  immediate  future,  and  work  in  which  we 
are  already  leagues  behind  our  American  colleagues.  For 
them  the  psychometric  and  anthropometric  laboratory  attached 
to  asylum,  prison,  and  reformatory  is  no  startling  innovation, 
to  be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath.  It  is  a  recognized  institu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to-day,  and  from  such  laboratories 
the  'field-workers'  pass  out,  finding  out  and  reporting  on  the 
share  parentage  and  environment  have  had  in  the  production 
of  the  abnormal  and  the  diseased,  of  the  antisocial  of  all  kinds. 
Some  of  this  work  is  excellent,  some  indifferent,  some  perhaps 
worthless,  but  this  will  always  lie  the  case  in  the  expansion  of 
new  branches  of  applied  science.  The  technique  has  to  be 
devised  as  the  work  develops.  Bui  this  is  remedying  itself,  and 
if  indeed,  when  we  start,  we  also  do  not  at  first  limp  some- 
what lamely  along  these  very  paths,  it  will  only  be  because, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  American  experience.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  in  America  anthropology  is  no  longer  the  stepchild 
Of  the  state.  II  has  demanded  its  heritage,  and  shown  that 
'i  --an  use  it  for  the  public  good." 
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PAYING   FOR   TONS   OF  WATER 
IN   FOOD 

TONS  OF  WATER  contained  in  foods  are  transported 
and  bought  by  consumers  in  order  to  get  at  the  small 
percentage  of  nutritive  material  in  them.  The  water 
makes  the  food  spoil;  why  not  dry  it  out  and  replace  it  when 
it  is  needed?  Most  persons  do  not  like  dried  foods  as  well  as 
fresh.  They  are  discolored,  and  their  taste  has  altered.  Dried 
foods,  in  fact,  are  partly  cooked,  and  he  who  eats  them  is  par- 
taking of  a  "warmed-over"  meal.  A  process  of  drying  that 
should  preserve  all  the  properties  of  the  fresh  meat  or  vege- 
table should  be  welcomed.  Such  a  process,  we  are  told  by 
Robert  G.  Skerrett  in  The  Comprest  Air  Magazine  (New  York), 
has  been  perfected  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  foods  to 
our  troops  abroad.  In  it  the  goods  are  dried  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  in  a  partial  vacuum,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no 
cooking,  the  vitamins  are  preserved,  and  the  fresh  flavor  and 
properties  are  unimpaired.  The  new  process,  he  thinks,  may 
eventually  revolutionize  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  Saving 
of  products  from  spoilage  and  greatly  reduced  bulk  for  shipment 
are  important  factors  involved.     Writes  Mr.  Skerrett: 

"Precious  few  of  us  ponder  the  price  we  pay  for  the  moisture 
content  of  a  numerous  list  of  edible  commodities.  It  is  prob- 
ably no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  dig  profitlessly  into  our 
purses  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
to  buy  thousands  and  thousands  of  unrecorded  tons  of  water. 

"We  can  not  dodge  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
moisture  in  our  foodstuffs  is  primarily  a  promoting  cause  for 
spoilage.  These  substances  in  the  fresh  state  can  not  be  kept 
fit  for  human  consumption. 

"Refrigeration,   no  matter  how  effective,   merely  serves   to 


APPLES    LEFT    TO    SPOIL, 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  containers,  and  transportation.    A 
vast  quantity  of  each  year's  apple  harvest  is  sacrificed,  which  makes 
the  price  of  the  marketable  fruit  unduly  high.     This  could  be  changed 
greatly  for  the  better  if  apples  now  allowed  to  rot  or  fed  to  hogs  wer 
dehydrated  and  made  available  for  nation-wide  consumption. 


arrest  decomposition  and  certain  chemical  changes.  Canning 
is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  air  and  its 
myriads  of  trouble-breeding  bacteria.  lint  is  this  process  the 
most  economical  solution  of  the  vital  problem  of  food  conser- 
vation? 


"In  1919  we  produced  350,070,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes, 
and  it  is  likely  that  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  crop  was 
carried  out  of  the  territory  in  which  it  grew.  The  potato  is  78 
per  cent,  water;  and  the  tubers  soon  become  unfit  for  food  if 
not  handled  and  stored  with  care.     Germany  tided  her  popula- 


\ 
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SOt'P    FOR    6,000    DINNERS 
Can  be  made  from  this  barrel  of  dried  vegetables. 


tion  over  the  four  years  of  the  war  largely  by  means  of  dried 
potatoes.  The  Teutons  had  more  than  2,000  plants  engaged  in 
dehydrating  potatoes;  and  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month  they 
were  able  to  dry  nearly  three  times  as  many  potatoes  as  we 
raise  in  the  United  States  on  an  average  annually!  Every 
pound  of  those  desiccated  potatoes  was  100  per  cent,  foodstuff. 

"Dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  a  novelty,  but 
the  world-war  did  speed  up  the  industry;  and  vegetables  dried 
here  and  in  Canada  were  shipped  abroad  to  the  fighting  fronts 
in  quantities  totaling  scores  of  millions  of  pounds. 

"The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  something  new  in 
dehydration  which  promises  to  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the 
industry  and  to  overcome  at  the  same  time  prejudices  which 
do  exist  against  certain  desiccated  edibles.  The  inspiration  for 
the  primary  investigations  that  led  to  the  helpful  discoveries 
was  a  desire  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  '  embalmed-beef '  scandal 
of  1898. 

"  Study  of  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Harriman  Research 
Laboratory  of  New  York  City.  The  teehnicists  concerned 
grasped  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  real  goal  was  the  attain- 
ment of  a  process  which  would  preserve  beef,  etc.,  in  effect  fresh 
without  recourse  to  continual  refrigera  ion. 

"The  Harriman  Laboratory  devised  a  procedure  that  would 
not  coagulate  the  protein  nor  render  the  fats  rancid.  This 
meant  that  a  relatively  low  temperature  would  have  to  be 
employed  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It  followed  logically  that 
the  same  treatment  would  lend  itself  beneficially  to  the  drying 
of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  tests  revealed  that  these  commo- 
dities could  be  made  to  retain  desirable  properties  that  were 
commonly  sacrificed  during  dehydration  as  commercially 
practised. 

"Now,  low-temperature  drying  is  ordinarily  uneconomical 
because  of  the  length  of  time  required.  The  puzzling  question 
was  how  to  speed  up  dehydration  and  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  the  essential  factors  of  reduced  pressure  and  relatively  low 
temperature  upon  a  scale  that  would  lend  itself  to  commercial 
adaptation  in  the  drying  of  large  quantities  of  meat.  At  this 
stage  of  the  undertaking  the  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  planned  and 
installed  a  small  plant  capable  of  dealing  with  300  pounds  of 
fresh  meat  per  diem.  And  here  it  is  that  we  see  the  air-com- 
pressor operating  in  reverse,  in  a  way  to  revolutionize  desiccation. 
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"The  installation  consisted  of  a  vacuum  drying-oven,  a  vacuum 
pumj  and  a  small  hot-water  pump,  together  with 

and   thermometers.     The  shelves  in  the 

double-walled  with  hot  water  sent  through  them.     The 

temperature  of  the  water  is  subject   to  nice  control  and  moves 

continuously.     The  pump  withdrew  from  the  drying  chamber 

the  i  1  water  given  off.     There  was 

the  vacuum  pump  and  the 

•  a  condenser,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
r  auxiliary  there  was  provided  a  glazed 
ilight.  with    an    incandescent    lamp   set 

opposite,  which  made  it  possible. to  keep  a 
il  check  upon  the  rate  of  condensation 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  being  extracted. 
This  process  made  it  practicable  to  keep 
the  drying  temperature  below  that  at  which 
the   protein   content    would  coagulate,  and 
promote   rapid  d.  hydration.      Pivpara- 
drying,   the  hone,  the   connective 
■id  surplus  fat  were  removed  from 
the  I  bly  to  their  ultimate 

the  cuts   w.  n    ground  or  divided 
one-inch  cu 
14  As  Professor  MoKe<  hasexplained:  'The 
-  so  obtained,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion  of   mi  re    surface   contamination,   an 
sterile  and   free  from  bacteria.     They    can 

stored  in  wooden  boxes,  paper  cartons,  or  bagging,  and  shipped 

any    climate    without    further   consideration.      Some   of    the 

meat,  after  being  exposed  for  a  year  on  a  shelf  to  the  extreme 

_-arie*.  of  the  climate  of  New  York  City,  was  found  in  the  best 

indition.' " 

In  the  average  commercial  vegetable  or  fruit-drying  estab- 
lishment the  result-  are  obtained  by  heated  air.  A  hardened 
layer  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface,  the  withdrawal  of  moisture 
is  not  complete  enough  and  this  spoils  the  product.  The  use 
of  a  partial  vacuum  and  regulated  heat  promotes  an  entirely 
different  group  of  actions.  The  moisture  travels  freely  from  the 
peel  rec,  jses,  and  the  drying  is  general  instead  of  superficial. 
At  the  Columbia  University  experimental  plant.  Professor  McKee 

and  Dr.  Frankel  showed  thai  the  system  was  admirably  suited 

to  the  dehydration  of  ftsh.      We  read: 

-  and  clams  lent    themselves  in  a   very  satisfactory 

waj    to  desiccation  by  this  process.     It   is  said  that   the  dried 

after  soaking  could  be  fried  without  fear  of  ptomaine 

-oning    or    any    other    deleterious    infect  ion.      Similarly,    the 
clams  could  be  used  for  chowders,  broth,  etc.,  to  the  delight  of 

■ 

"The  general  objl  Ction  to  dried  vegetables  is  a  noticeable  "flat- 

-  "  v.  hen  ready  to  sen  e.     The  tempera!  ures  employed  precook 

the  green  -tuff-;  and  the  final  cooking  produce-  a  condition  charae- 

of  a  dinner  thai  lias  been  kept  too  long  and  then  reheated. 

The   hot-air  Bystem   i-  apt  to  destroy 

•   indescribable  and  invisible  essential 

.  \  itamins. 

•i  fed  dehydrated  vege- 
tables of  the  usual  kind    losi    in    weight, 

•  lopt  di  •  •  ir  coats  Buffered,  and 

■  •11;.    and    slug- 
Od     th(      ■••       ••    'i.-md.     when     given 

Mmilar  dried  by  the  so-called 

'll.irriman    process,'    the    guinea-pigs    n- 

and  fri-i  Idencing 

tin  ir  animal    vitality  in  The 

bored  to 
lal  ter  diet. 

desiccate  d 
mperal  wn  -•■  acuum   mel  hod 
will  ally  the  -a  me  purpi 

in  maintaining 
normal  physical  well-being  and  in  prevent- 
ing •  y  and  kindn  d 
diw                             'nutrition. 

I )-     :  •■  nd  vegetables  frequi  com<  discolored  by 

idation.     This  dally  noticeable  in  potatoes, 

■  The    new    process,  through    tbi    agency    of  the 

mi    pump,   bri'  ml    the   prompl    withdrawal    of  oxy- 

gei  chamber,  and  in  this  way  minimizes  any 
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THE    SPOT    THROWN    ON    THE    WALL   BY 
THE    ORDINARY    BATTERY   FLASH-LIGHT. 


To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  low -temperature-vacuum 
system  of  dehydration,  the  following  points  are  emphasized  by 
the  New  York  scientists  concerned: 

"  1.  More  economical  operation.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  fuel 
required. 

"2.  Shorter  time  needed,  hence  permit- 
ting products  sensitive  to  spoilage  to  be 
handled. 

"3.  Applicability    to    such    products   as 

meat   and   fish. 

"4.  Chemical  changes  minimized,  e.g., 
fats  not  made  rancid,  etc. 

"o.  In  general,  a  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter of  product :  and  in  case  of  fruits  sulfur 
dioxid  need  not  be  used  to  retain  original 
color. 

"Without  further  elaboration,  it  should 
be  self-evident  that  the  low-temperature 
process  promises  an  economic  revolution. 
It  will  make  it  feasible,  if  plants  are  suit- 
ably located  in  the  centers  of  producing 
areas,  to  conserve  enormous  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  which  the  farmer  can  not  now 
dispose  of.  The  reader  should  remember 
that  fresh  produce  promptly  dried  retains 
the  characteristic  flavor  of  that  freshness — 
something  that  is  all  too  often  lost  by  reason  of  transpor- 
tational    delays    between    the    farm  and  the  table." 


u  HEN  THE  NEW  A  If 
THE  BATTERY   II 1 1. 


WHEN   THE   HERO   LIGHTS   A   MATCH 

THE  MOVIE  ACTOR'S  MATCH,  when  he  lights  a 
cigaret,  as  he  frequently  does,  gives  forth  a  glare  that 
momentarily  illumines  his  face,  bringing  out  to  ad- 
vantage his  clear-cut  features  and  his  glittering  eye.  If  you 
have  given  thought  to  the  matter  it  must  have  puzzled  you  that 
the  mere  sputter  of  a  match  could  produce  such  effects  on  the 
sensitized  film.  It  doesn't.  What  really  happens  is  a  secret, 
given  away  casually  by  The  Photoplay  Magazine  (New  York): 

"You  have  known  many  stars,  but  here  is  one  destined  to 
cause  a  baby  revolution  in  film-production,  to  shine  far  more 
brightly  than  many  stars  longer  established,  but  not  nearly  so 
brilliant.  This  new  twinkler  began  to  illuminate  film  circles 
very  recently.     Her  name  is  Miss  B.  Arc. 

"  Keve  llouck,  of  the  Thomas  11.  Ince  studios — he  is  chief 
electrician    out    there — discovered    her. 

"She  is  not — do  not  mistake  us— any  ordinary  battery  flash- 
light. She  isa  baby  arc,  said  to  be  the  smallest  automatic  light 
ever  turned  on  in  a  studio,  but  she  has  1,000  candle-power, 
llouck  is  her  inventor,  and  he  has  been  working  for  five  years 
to  get  the  sort  of  light  ho  wanted.  Ho  says  he  has  it  now, 
and  it  solves  all  the  vexatious  problems  of  registering  on  the 

screen  the  different  kinds  of  illumination. 
"For,  you  know,  when  the  actor  strikes 
a-  match  in  the  dark,  it  does  not  register 
more  of  a  gleam  on  the  screen  than  a 
firefly  in  the  middle  of  a  honeysuckle  vine. 
II  is  the  same  with  lamps,  candles,  and 
firelight.  So  it  happens  that  every  time 
any  one  lights  a  match  or  a  lamp  or 
Hashes  a  flash-light  in  the  film  various 
lighting    devices    have    to    be    used     to 

stimulate   and   strengthen  the   feeble  glow 
of  the  original  illumination,      llouck    has 
perfected  five  different  types  of  his  baby 
arc,  all  operating  on  t  he  same  basis.     The 
match    substitute    is    the    tiniest,    seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four 
and    a    half   inches    long.      The   actor  can 
conceal  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  while 
the  connecting  wires  extend  up  his  sleeve 
and    down    his    trousers     leg.       When     he 
lights  his  match  Ik;  presses   the  button  of 
his   baby    arc.   and    you    can    even    see    the   little    mole  on   his 
U086.   •   •   •   When  Bull  the  burglar  uses  his  flash-light  it.  is  with 
deadly   effect      the    safe  of  the    millionaire   is   sure    to    be   rifled, 

the  lovely  governess  is  certain  to  be  suspected,  and  the  plot 
spins  merrily  on  for  Miss  B.  Arc  is  gleaming.  What,  in  fact, 
would  films  be  without  her?" 


IS  81  Bff]  n  I  'I  ID  FOR 
I  I'.IIT     IS    GREATER. 
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THE   DISHWASHING   MACHINE   AS   A 
GERM-KILLER 

SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  is  finding  that  dishes 
washed  by  machine  are  comparatively  germ-free,  while 
those  washed  by  hand  are  full  of  germs.  Specifically,  a 
hand-washed  cup  or  glass  may  contain  thirty  to  fifty  times  as 
many  bacteria  as  the  same  utensils  when  machine-washed.  Of 
course,  none  of  these  organisms  may  be  disease  germs,  but  then, 
again,  part  of  them  may  be.  Results  to  prove  the  thesis  stated 
above  have  already  been  quoted  in  these  columns.  We  now 
present  a  striking  graphic  chart,  given  by  Roy  S.  Dearstyne,  of 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Health  Department,  in  an  article  he  con- 
tributes to  The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  (Concord, 
N.  H.).  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  Mr.  Dearstyne 
thinks,  that  carelessly  washed  dishes  and  utensils  in  eating- 
places  and  at  soda-fountains  are  potential  disseminators  of  in- 
fection.    He  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  danger  from  the  stand- 
point of  sanitation  in  restaurant  inspection  is  the  matter  of 
cleaning  and  handling  dishes  and 
utensils  in  public  eating-places. 
Many  cities  have  stringent  regu- 
lations regarding  the  handling 
of  restaurant  utensils,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  despite  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  inspec- 
tion, such  places  are  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  'run- 
ning under  their  own  head,' 
and  are  placing  before  the  pub- 
lic utensils  of  questionable  clean- 
liness and  sterility.  That  such 
a  condition  is  a  factor  in  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  can 
hardly  be  questioned. 

"The  following  work  was 
done  during  the  early  spring 
and  summer  of  1919  while  the 
writer  was  connected  with  the 
Health  Department  of  a  city 
in  Virginia,  and  was  the  out- 
come    of     a     question    of    the 

relative  safety  of  various  methods  of  dish-cleaning  used  in 
eating-places  in  that  city.  Unfortunately,  only  one  eating- 
house  was  available  which  had  a  thoroughly  modern  mechan- 
ical dishwasher,  and  whose  proprietor  utilized  proper  precau- 
tions in  using  it.  The  rest  of  the  places  represented  every 
phase  of  the  old  system  of  washing  in  hot  water,  and  drying 
with  a  towel,  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  and  included  vari- 
ous degrees  of  temperature,  soapiness,  and  cleanliness  which 
the  respective  proprietors  considered  adequate  and  necessary. 

"In  the  following  tabulations,  restaurants  1  and  2  were 
Greek  lunches,  kept  in  a  fairly  clean  condition.  Number  3 
was  a  negro  lunch-room,  in  which  the  dishes  were  washed  in  a 
dish-pan,  probably  representing  as  bad  a  condition  as  could  be 
found.  Number  4  was  a  new,  up-to-date  lunch-room,  lacking 
only  the  electric  dishwasher.  Number  5  was  an  ordinary  lunch 
with  the  usual  conditions  prevailing.  Number  6  was,  as  noted, 
equipped  with  a  thoroughly  modern  electric  dishwasher,  and  the 
proprietor  took  pride  in  the  condition  of  his  glassware  and 
utensils.  All  of  the  places,  with  the  exception  of  Number  3, 
had  an  adequate  supply  of  boiling  water,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  was  used  at  all  times. 


Utensils  1 

Coffee  mugs  .  .  .26,000 
Water-glasses.  .23,000 

Spoons .'5,400 

Knives 1.500 

Forks 1,500 


"Little  work  has  actually  been  done  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  danger  of  disease  transmission  through 
restaurant  utensils.  Many  opinions  have  been  exprest,  however, 
and  the  consensus  of  these  opinions  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  real  danger,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  certain  respira- 
tory throat  and  skin  diseases. 

"1.  It  is  certain  that  in  most  restaurants  and  other  public 
eating-places  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  washing,  drying, 
and  handling  dishes  and  utensils. 

"2.  The  value  of  the  machine  dishwasher  over  the  old  system 
of  hand-washing  as  determined  by  the  numerical  bacteria 
growth  on  utensils  can  be  seen  from  the  above  tabulations." 


G 


Hand  Washed 
Machine  Washed 


J  1ml  Jim 


Coffee  Mugs   Water  Glasses       Spoons  Knives  Forks 


A    STRIKING    CONTRAST. 

"  A  graphic    representation    of  the    average    relative   difference  in 

bacterial  count  between  machine-  and  hand-washed  dishes,  from  a 

numerical  standpoint." 


Eacte 

rial  Count 
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h 

5 
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100,000 

290,000 

160,000 

136,000 

3,700 

130,000 

120.000 

33,000 

No  test 

1,700 

8,200 

70,000 

13,000 

17,000 

2,000 

20,000 

No  test 

6,400 

2,700 

1,800 

1 1 ,000 

3,200 

2,600 

7,600 

1,600 

*  Machine  washed. 


"Chart  1  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  average  relative 
difference  in  bacterial  count  between  machine-  and  hand-washed 
dishes,  from  a  numerical  standpoint. 


ANOTHER  GERMAN  MONOPOLY 
BROKEN 

ERMANY'S  GRIP  on  the  rare  sugar  industry  is  reported 
broken.  According  to  Drug  and  Chetnical  Markets  (New 
York),  several  American  manufacturers  are  now  able 
to  produce  those  costly  sweets  used  in  the  detection  of  disease 
germs.     At  the  outbreak  of    the    European  War  the  group  of 

rare  sugars  used  in  our  labora- 
tories was  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many. The  Teutons  had  such 
a  hold  on  the  processes  that  they 
were  able  at  any  time  to  de- 
stroy competition.  Says  the 
paper  named  above: 

"One  of  these  sugars  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value  in  the  detection 
of  typhoid,  as  the  organisms  of 
that  disease  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  naturally  select  it  and 
so  multiply  upon  it  that  their 
presence  can  readily  be  de- 
tected. The  military  hospitals 
of  the  United  States  called 
upon  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  to  cooperate 
in  the  making  of  rare  bacterio- 
logical sugars  for  typhoid  work 
and,  according  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Society,  these  efforts  soon  proved  successful. 
Other  rare  sugars  are  used  as  guides  in  the  detection  of  cholera 
germs. 

"Bacteriological  or  rare  sugars  require  the-  utmost  care  in 
handling,  for  the  presence  of  any  impurities  or  of  another  kind 
of  sugar  renders  them  unfit  for  the  precise  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  This  elaborate  care  is  responsible  for  the 
seemingly  enormous  prices  at  which  rare  sugars  are  listed. 
High  as  thesa  costs  may  appear  they  are  said  to  yield  only 
nominal  profits  to  the  manufacturers.  The  most  expensive  rare 
sugar  quoted  in  the  catalog  is  duleitol,  for  which  $375  a  pound 
is  asked.     Mannose  is  worth  $140  a  pound. 

"Another  sugar  is  mannite,  derived  from  manna,  that  nutri- 
tive gum  with  which  the  Bible  tells  us  the  Children  of  Israel  were 
miraculously  fed  during  their  wanderings  in  the  Wilderness. 
Manna  is  secreted  from  a  tree  and  forms  in  thin  scales,  which  at 
certain  times  and  under  unusual  weather  conditions  may  be 
blown  high  into  the  air  by  the  wind  and  then  deposited  upon 
the  ground.  The  Biblical  narrative  recounts  that  the  Hebrews 
found  the  bread  from  heaven  lying  upon  the  earth  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morn.  As  manna  has  a  delicate  and  delicious  taste 
which  resembles  that  of  a  sweet  wafer,  it  is  not  so  good  when 
long  exposed  to  the  air — as  is  also  told  in  Holy  Writ. 

"Xylose,  held  at  $120  a  pound,  is  made  from  the  lowly  corn 
cob.  Inulin  is  derived  from  the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia,  btit  can 
be  obtained  at  only  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Other  rare 
sugars  are:  aribinose,  for  which  $100  a  pound  is  asked;  levu- 
lose,  an  $80  a  pound  product;  and  raffinose,  for  which  the 
manufacturing  chemist  receives  $75  a  pound.  Only  small  quan- 
tities of  these  sugars  are  employed  at  a  time  in  the  laboratory,  so 
they  are  usually  sold  in  twenty-five-gram  bottles,  or  by  the  ounce. 
An  ounce  of  some  of  them  would  last  even  a  busy  bacteriologi-t 
a  year." 
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THE  FAMOUS  REJECTED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE   ELECTED 


IF  MEN  OF  THE  PAST  depended  for  fame  on  their  recog- 
nition by  the  hall  on  t  he  hill  t  here  would  be  many  diminished 
heads.  Fortunately,  to  award  fame  in  one  place  is  not  to 
withdraw  it  in  others,  tho  the  ardent  champion  of  some  of  the 
'•looked  oih<  will  always  \  i.w  elections  to  the  ITall  of  Fame 
in  thai  light.  Nobody  objects  to  Mark  Twain  coming  into  his 
own  at  the  first  possible  moment — ten  years  from  the  time  of  his 
death.  Hut  Roger  William-  died  in  1683,  and  one  commentator 
on  his  choice,  which  we  -hall  quote,  wonders  if  time  alone 
renders  innoxious  the  example  of  this  radical.     Patrick    Henry, 

another  choice,  pu/./les 
the  radical  mind  which 
marvels  how  he  comes 
into  this  gallery.  A 
whole  row  of  reproach- 
ful  women  are  conjured 
up  to  wonder  why  their 
claim-  are  -et  aside  in 
favor  of  the  one  chosen, 
tho  a-  the  New  York 
-/  observes,  "Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  was  a 
figure  of  -m  Qgth  in  the 
earlu  r  da]  -  of  higher 
education  of  women." 
"It  i-  easy  to  find  fault 
with  li-t-  of  the  depart- 

.  d  great,"  it  conclude-, 
■'hut  it  will  not  he  de- 
nied that  the  la 
names  Belt  cted  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame  are  those 
of  persons  who-,  lives 
are    worthy    of     serious 

study."   '/<.  World,  Less 

Mat.  ;<-  has  happened  before,  "the  election 
of   a    ii.  ip  of  American   worthies  to  the   1 1  a ' '    of    Fame    at 

'In-  I'n  of  N'\\    York  arouses,  perhaps,  a  keener  interest 

■ed."     Running  over  tin   list  with  tolerant  com- 
ment, i' 

Patrick  Henry,  Mark  Twain,  and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 

•  d  in.  and  there  i>  little  doubl   that  a  popular  referendum 
.Id     indorse     the     -election.      Roger     Williams,    advocate    of 

i-  Liberty  and  founder  of   Rhode  island,  Is  included,  tho 
William    JVnii    i-    left    out.     James    Buchanan    Eads,    bridge- 
builder  and  constructor  of  the  Mississippi  jetties,  and  William 
Morton,  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  .are  the  other 
ful  male  candidates,  chosen  from  a  list  of  177.     Alice 
Pa  ■  er   educator  and  president  of  Wellesley  College, 
tie   honor  of  representing  her  -ex.  in   preference 
-       :.    I:.  Anthony.  Martha    Washington,   Elizabeth    Cady 
!  ot her  women  candids 

to    narrow   the   final   choice   down    to   -even    in    so 
illus  field  of  nominees  is  difficult,  and  there  is  no  question 

of  the  com;  of  'he  e|.  ctoTS,  consisting  as  thej  do  of  college 

hare,   public  officials,   and   men   ami 
won  re.     ">  ■  Learned  electorate  may  wonder 

wh>  John  Paul  Jones,  Walt  Whitman.  Gen,  Phi]  Sheridan,  and 
Orover  Cleveland  wen  ed.     And  is  there  no  place  in  this 

gallery  for  Edwin  Booth,  for  Whistler,  or  even  for  Pocahonl 
"Wl  course,  i-  a  variable  question  on  which  the 

.nd  the  pn>r.  --,,,  in  ti,,  classroom  may  differ 


PATRICK    HENRY. 

TWO    LIBERALS    CR< 


radically.  And  to  attempt  to  codify  it  and  make  it  conform  to 
rules  necessarily  accentuates  differences  of  opinion.  As  regards 
the  selection  of  names  for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  perhaps  a  demo- 
cratization of  the  electorate  might  help  in  harmonizing  such 
differences  of  view." 

Perhaps  the  presence  of  America's  chief  humorist  leads  the 
New  York  Natio7i  to  use  some  of  its  jocular  weapons  in  calling 
the  choice  a  "haul  of  fame."  It,  too,  shows  its  complacency 
over  most  of  the  choices  made: 

"Of  twenty-seven  women  hut  one  is  selected  for  this  par- 

ticular  eminence:    Alice 

Freeman  Palmer.  Hard- 
ly ever  hefore  has  a 
choice  been  made  by 
the  electorate  of  tho 
Hall  of  Fame  to  which 
fewer  exceptions  could 
be  taken.  Mrs.  Palmer 
deserves  fame,  for  she 
had  greatness.  If  Mor- 
ton, the  discoverer  of 
ether,  should  not  bo 
famous,  few  benef actors 
of  mankind  have  any 
right  to  be.  Eads  and 
Saint-Gaudens  in  their 
different  ways  were  both 
geniuses.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  Mark  Twain  in 
this  new  list — the  first 
of  our  humorists  to  at- 
tract such  recognition." 

Not  missing  the  trick 
fairly  thrown  upon  tho 
table  seemingly  for  its 
particular  benefit,  The 
Nation  pounces  upon 
Roger  Williams  and 
Patrick  Henry  and  wonders  what  they  are  doing  in  this  company: 

"  Did  not  Williams  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  anointed  heads 
of  Massachusetts;  and  did  he  not  contend  with  them  on  points 
of  doctrine  and  government  until  they  could  no  longer  endure 
him;  and  did  they  not  threaten  to  send  him  back  to  England 
till  he  slipt  out  and  set  up  his  own  plantation  in  Rhode  Island, 
where — so  bitter  was  his  radicalism — he  even  refused  to  perse- 
cute the  Quakers  and  engaged  in  only  literary  controversies 
with  them?  And  Patrick  Henry,  of  all  Americans!  He  incited 
to  revolution  if  ever  a  man  did.  And  not  only  was  he  a  rebel 
against  the  distant  king  in  England,  but  he  was  remarkably 
shaky  as  regards  the  gentry  and  the  old  regime  in  Virginia, 
snubbing  the  rich  planters  and  championing  the  rights  of  the 
Dissenters.  Both  Williams  and  Henry,  as  it  turned  out,  were 
on  the  winning  side  in  their  controversies,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  harshest  feeling  about  them  has  died  down.  Hut  we  can 
not  believe  thai  any  red-blooded  American  will  make  allowances 
for  that.  These  men  stood  up  against  the  laws  of  their  country; 
they  desired  to  change  them;  they  were  willing  to  make  a  row 
about  it. 

"Or  is  there  something  in  the  effect  of  time  that  makes 
radicalism  harmless  as  time  passes?  Roger  Williams  was  a  radical 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Patrick  Henry  in  the  eighteenth. 
I'.ut  in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  different.  For  that  matter 
the  nineteenth  is  still  not  quite  safe.  There  are  the  names  of 
Walt  Whitman  and  John  Brown  and  Susan  15.  Anthony,  among 
others,  on  the  lisl  of  candidates  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  who  got 
some  votes  but    not   enough  for  election.      If  Whitman  is  not  a, 
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Oipyrk'lit^.1  i>v  De  \V    C.  Ward 


MARK    TWAIN". 


MRS.    ALICE    FREEMAN    PALMER. 
HUMORIST,  EDUCATOR,  AXD    SCULPTOR. 


AUGUSTUS    SAINT-GAUDENS. 


Mark  Twain  enters  the   Hall  of  Panic  as  soon  as  the  ten-year  rule  permits;    Mrs.   Palmer  is  accorded  the    right,   tho    other     women     may 

seem  to  have  a  prior  claim;  Saint-Gaudens  is  without   protest. 


great  seer  and  poet,  no  American  is;  but  his  metrical  innovations 
have  never  been  forgiven  him.  John  Brown  marched  with  all 
the  armies  in  Europe  during  the  late  war,  but  he  fought  in  a 
controverted  cause,  and  agreement  as  to  him  is  still  impossible. 
The  recent  victory  of  woman  suffrage  might  reasonably  have 
assigned  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  the  winners,  and  so  to  the  deserv- 
ers  of  fame;  but  there  are  still  antisuffragists  abroad.  Long- 
after  great  men  and  women  have  survived  their  own  antagonists 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  sons  and  daughters  of  their  antago- 
nists live  on  and  in  various  fashions  temper  the  fame  which 
naturally  seeks  the  great.  Not  even  three  hundred  years, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  win  a  place  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  for  that  early  American  here  known  as  Pocahontas 
Rolfe — now  in  the  Elysian  Fields  doubtless  consoled  for  her 
exclusion  by  the  kindlv  words  of  Eve  Adam  and  Cleopatra 
CsBsar."  

LOUISE   IMOGEN   GUINEY 


Ap 


PROTEST  against  the  nebulous  chaos  of  the  latest 
poetic  literature  and  the  intellectual  degeneration  that 
has  produced  it,"  such  is  declared  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  verse  as  well  as  the  life  of  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  who,  tho  an 
American,  died  recently  in  Wales.  Boston  was  her  birthplace,  and 
this  city  now  voices  its  regret  over  her  loss;  but,  says  "I.  E.  C." 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  its  workers  in  the  field  of  letters 
will  at  least  rejoice  that  in  her  scholarly  Oxford  she  found  '  honor 
at  eventide.' "  Oxford  has  been  her  home  for  many  years  past, 
and  there  she  followed  scholarly  pursuits  in  place  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  poetic  muse  of  her  earlier  choice.  She  "lacked  but 
the  spur  of  personal  ambition  to  raise  her  to  the  highest  rank," 
says  the  Transcript  writer,  continuing: 

"At  an  early  age  she  produced  verse  of  a  gemlike  quality  that 
won  the  admiration  of  all.  There  was,  indeed,  in  her  early  poetry 
the  promise  of  the  urge  and  crush  of  genius  as  well  as  of  the 
mastery  and  fine  choice  of  words  which  mark  the  true  creative 
poet.  Her  work,  tho  sometimes  possessing  the  quality  which 
critics  call  preciosity,  was  by  no  means  without  inspiration. 
What  nobler  avowal  could  a  young  poet  make,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world,  than  this  knightly  aspiration: 

Spirits  of  old  that  bore  mo, 

And  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  ureal  dreams  before  me 

And  deeds  as  great  behind; 
Knowing  humanity  my  star 

As  lirsl  abroad   I   ride, 
Shall  help  me  wear,  with  every  sear, 

llonoi  at  eventide. 


Let  claws  of  lightning  clutch  me 

From  summer's  groaning  cloud, 
Or  ever  malice  touch  me, 

And  glory  make  me  proud — 
Oh,  give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword 

Choice  of  my  heart's  desire: 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord ! 

Not  long  life  by  the  fire. 

"But  as  a  balance-wheel  for  the  poet's  urge,  there  was  always 
in  Miss  Guiney's  case  the  weight  of  the  scholar's  erudition  and 
the  restraint  of  a  kind  of  temperamental  quietness  that  made  her 
prefer  a  few  cultivated  friends,  and  the  loved  companionship  of 
dogs  and  of  fields  and  woods  and  flowers,  to  the  prizes  or  the 
passions  of  the  world.  In  her  tastes,  tho  never  in  the  world's 
pretense,  she  was  an  aristocrat.  She  early  passed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  perfectness  of  art 
possibly  restrained  her  from  a  freer  expression  on  her  own  part; 
there  is  such  a  thing,  in  the  literary  mind,  as  being  stopt  from 
doing  a  great  thing  because  one  is  so  completely  under  the  spell 
of  the  way  some  master  has  done  the  like.  The  last  part  of  Miss 
Guiney's  life  was  passed  in  a  sort  of  conventual  scholarly  seclusion, 
chiefly  at  Oxford.  Separated  from  the  inspiration  of  her  native 
scenes,  she  devoted  herself  largely  to  learned  research.  Her 
study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Henry  Vaughn  has  attracted  wide 
admiration  in  England,  and  it  is  understood  that  her  death  was 
hastened  by  her  keen  concentration  on  a  scholarly  work,  which 
happily  was  fully  completed,  that  may  be  regarded  as  her 
magnum  opus  of  scholarly  research  and  criticism.  No  pearl  of 
critical  scholarship  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  gleaming 
verse  which  she  might  have  written  but  for  this  prepossession. 
Yet  as  the  matter  stands  Louise  Guiney  is  to  be  credited  with 
many  poetic  masterpieces,  such  as  'The  Wild  Ride,'  'The  Kings,' 
'Tryste  Noel,'  'I  Try  to  Knead  and  Spin,'  and  others,  which 
already  have  their  honorable  place  in  every  anthology  and  will 
become  and  remain  classic  in  our  literature.  The  echoing  refrain 
of  'The  Wild  Ride'  will  never  leave  the  soul,  when  once  in  it: 

I  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses 

All  day,  on  the  road,  the  hoofs  of  invisible  horses, 

All  night,  from  their  stalls,  the  importunate  pawing  and  neighing. 

It  is  a  superb  criticism  of  life: 

A  dipping  of  plumes,  a  tear,  a  shake  of  the  bridle, 
A  passing  salute  to  this  world  and  her  pitiful  beaut  >  : 
We  hurry  with  never  a  word  in  the  track  of  our  fathers. 

The  Worcester  Gazelle  publishes  an  appreciation  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross  College.  The 
message  which  her  excellent  artistry  conveyed,  he  says,  "is 
born  of  the  high  places."      It  is  one  to  be  learned  by  heart : 

"She  is.  T  had  almost  said,  preeminently  the  poet  of  chivalrous 
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Aubrey  de  Vere  •walks  with  her  in  his  sonnets  of 
joyous  stoicism:  joyous,  I  say.  because  Matt  how  Arnold's  stoicism 
i-  depressing.  And  to  the  mere  negative  qualities  of  stoic 
character — the  »<  gtttd  nimis  of  joy  or  sorrow — Miss  Guiney 
adds  the  Christian  note  which  has  its  inspiration  in  heroic 
ticism. 
"Hen  ne  of  her  'Talismanio'  lines: 

T  ike  Temperance  to  tbj  breast, 
While  >et  i-  the  hour  of  choosing, 
\^  arbit  ress  exquisite 
Of  all  thai  shall  thee  betide: 
For  better  than  fortune's  bes( 
l-  master]  In  the  using, 
And  sweeter  than  anything  swerl 
The  art  to  lay  it  a 

"Epictetus  and   Marcus    Aurelius   mighl    have   spelled   out 
that  philosophy;   bul  Miss  Guinea   is  heir  to  higher  truths  than 


in  'the  melancholy   time  of    year,'  she  had   found  a  prayer  for 
such  a  season,  as  in  her  'Winter  Boughs.' 

O  ye  forgetting  and  outliving  boughs, 

Willi  not  a  plume,  gay  in  the  jousts  before. 

Left  for  the  Archer!      So.  in  evening's  eyes, 

So  stilled,  so  lifted,  let  your  lover  die, 

Set  in  the  upper  calm  no  voices  rouse, 

Stript,  meek,  withdrawn,  against  the  heavenly  door 
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mere    natural    philosophy.      Witness    this    to  "The    Ureal    High 
I      ■!': 

\ll  else  for  use  oni  onlj  for  desire; 

Thanksgiving  for  the  good,  but  thirst  tor  Thee: 

t'p  from  the  best,  whereof  no  man  need  tire, 

I  mp'-l  Thou  me. 

!)•  light  i-  menace,  If  Thou  brood  nol  by, 
Powi  r  a  quicksand,  Fame  a  gathering  jeer-. 

•  if'  u  i  in  i nol  ii    tho  none  on  earth  den) 

■    ilin  <■  an-  di 

Wash  me  of  them,  thai  I  may  be  renewed, 
Nor  wall  in  clay  mine  agonies  and  Joys: 
nj  hand  upon  B«  atltudel 

oj  -■ 

the  collection  of  whal   Bhe  considered  her  best  work, 

Mi--  Guin<  'he   title.   'Happy    Ending.'     A   worthy   title 

for    tho    during    the    past    ten    year-    her    friends    looked 

for  a  continuance  of  her  former  achievements,  it  was  rarelj  they 

found   more  1'  borl   critique   with   the  familiar  initials, 

I.    I    G       for  souvenirs,  however,  the  world  bas  a   'Happ; 

•   the  Ac  laurels,  if  we  had  a  dis- 

irty   for  the  court.      Out    of  that    precious   volume,   ii 

to  quote;  every  page  would  leap  to 

had  s]  act  for  a  full  stati  mem  about  Miss 

itfa  Worcester,  om-  Worcesteriana  would 

'  he  Holy  t  >,,-.   library  man;. 

..-plate;   'Given  a-  a    I..  to   her  father's 

OOL'      <  'oloml  <  of  the  old  Ninth  in  the  Civil  War. 

and  alumi  Holy  Cro  an  inspiration  to  hi-  gifted 

'I'll.-  id.  al  of  chivalry,  a-  the  greal   soldier 

he  theme  of  many  of  her  bt  

"Finally,  in  this  inadequate  not.   aboul   this  gifted  child  of 

if   her   passing   from    the   world    which 

her  lif<  and  work  ■  raored  to  a  heaven  <,f  reward  occurred 


THE   UNCR1TIC1ZED    ART   OF   ACTING 

WHEN  THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  ACT  I  NO  reduces 
itself  to  an  effort  to  bo  John  Barrymore  it  is  time  to 
take  the  art  in  hand.  Actors  are,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
to  blame  for  the  decadence  of  their  art  as  the  public  and  the 
critics,  who  know  too  little  of  the  matter  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  their  profession:  The  play 
ami  the  production  have  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  theater  reviewers.  The  playwright  and  the 
scene-painter  may  be  grateful  for  this,  but  the  art. 
of  the  theater  grows  lopsided.  If  is  a  long  day 
since  an  actor  was  made  or  unmade  by  the  critic. 
No  instruction  is  offered,  because  the  critic  has 
none  to  offer.  In  current  criticism  of  acting  what, 
we  get,  says  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  is  the  "im- 
pression made  by  a  commanding  personality  rather 
than  the  record  of  an  artistic  achievement." 
Lesser  actors  "are  dismissed  without  a  word  of  in- 
terpretation or  instruction."  A  di'bnt  at  the 
Conu'die-Erane  i  e,  for  example,  was  an  event  of 
importance  to  the  critic,  for  he  saw  there  the 
newcomer  who  was  to  carry  on  the  torch.  To-day 
with  a  newcomer  "  nothing  in  thsir  work  is  clearly 
defined  or  accurately  understood  by  the  criticism 
they  receive,  and  little  is  left  them  but  to  defy 
their  censors  and  to  blunder  on."  Mr.  Lewisohn. 
in  pointing  out  these  defects  in  The  Nation  (New 
York),  ventures  to  plead  that  even  "actors  de- 
serve helpfulness  ami  close  understanding.  Th  ir 
artistic  life  is  precarious  and  transitory.  An  ap- 
proach to  perfection  before  middle  life  is  their  one 
hope."  The  actor's  art,  as  Mr.  Lewisohn  maintains,  however 
difficult  to  practise,  is  not  difficult  to  understand.      He  argues: 

"The  actor's  intelligence  must  grasp  the  poet's  intention  and 
his  imagination  lend  it  the  concreteness  of  life.  But  his  imagi- 
native activity  must  always  be  the  servant  of  what  he  has 
observed  in  himself  and  others.  Nature  must  he  his  teacher 
and  his  norm.  He  has  never,  to  be  sure,  seen  a,  Hamlet  or  an 
logo,  an  O&vald  or  a  Henschel.  But  he  has  seen  men  in  spiritual 
perplexity,  sardonic;  mirth,  bleak  despair,  and  dumb  confusion. 
Having  built  up  the  concrete  projection  of  a  character  from  his 
imaginative  observation,  he  must,  with  that  personal  plasticity 
which  alone  justifies  his  calling,  melt  into  the  being  which  I  lie 
poet  and  he  have  combined  to  fashion,  and  speak  and  act  and 
live  outward  from  within  that  being's  very  soul.  His  faults 
may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  a  failure  iii  one  of  the  three  basic 
elements  of  his  art  intelligence,  imaginative  observation,  plastic 
expression.  Or  else  he  may,  yielding  to  a  frequent  temptation 
of  powerful  or  peculiar  personalities,  abandon  the  art  he  is  well 
lilted  to  practise  and  depend  on  ,i  continuous  display  of  his 
own  self  under  this  or  that    borrowed  name. 

"The  commonest  fault  of  our  actors  to-day  is  a  failure  in  the 
Second  element  of  their  art.  Their  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
l  heater,  upon  some  vivid  personality  of  the  stage,  upon  their 
careers  and  persons,  upon  anything  except  nature  and  its  spon- 
taneous expression  amid  the  varying  moods  of  life.  They  are 
not  unskilful  in  portraying  sharp  moments  of  passionate  excite- 
ment.     There  are  few   actresses  who  can  not   weep  convincingly. 

They  have  all  wept  and,  like  many  modern  people,  involun- 
tarily watched  the  adequate  expression  of  their  grief.  But  in 
the  level  passages  of  a  play,  in  attempting  to  depict  the  life 
from  which  the  passions  arise,  these  very  actresses  will  be  of  an 
insufferable  and  vulgar  artificiality.  They  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  observe  themselves  or  others  at  common  tasks  or 
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in  quiet,  hours;  they  have  no  ear  or  eye  for  the  kind  of  speech 
and  gesture  by  which  the  subdued  but  important  business  of 
nine-tenths  of  life  is  carried  on.  They  disdain  nature  and, 
rather  than  observe  it,  transfer  to  their  private  behavior  the 
metallic  graces  of  the  stage,  mouthing  and  languishing  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  stage  they  are  passable  or  even  eloquent 
when  the  situation  is  tense.  But  they  say  'good  morning'  or 
lay  the  cloth  for  breakfast  with  the  air  of  pinchbeck  princesses  in 
disguise.  The  men  are  more  aware  of  the  texture  of  common 
existence.  But  instead  of  observing  nature,  they  substitute 
personal  mannerisms  that  are  realistic  enough  but  wear  thin  by 
constant  and  wearying  repetition  in  play  after  play.  Mr. 
Sidney  Toler  has  a  quaint  glance  and  Mr.  Wallace  Eddinger  an 
amusing  aspect  of  hurt  innocence.  But  since  neither  one  has 
observed  life,  his  mannerism  has  become  a  mere  trick  and  his 
art  an  exhibition  of  that  single  possession.  The  personal  man- 
nerisms of  Mr.  Dudley  Digges  can  not  be  studied  from  the 
stalls.  When  we  see  him  we  lose  him  and  dwell  solely  with  the 
excellence  and  truth  of  what  he 
has  created." 

The  ambition  of  the  average 
American  actor,  according  to  this 
critic,  is  "not  to  interpret  drama 
or  create  character,  but  to  be 
John  Barrymore."  Even  Mr. 
Barrymore,  in  his  representa- 
tions of  Fedva  in  "  Redemp- 
tion," as  Gianino  in  "  The  Jest," 
and  as  Richard  III.,  is  charged 
with  playing  "  but  variations 
upon  the  theme  of  himself." 


when,  as  a  major,  he  defeated  the  whole  British  Army  on  the 
question  of  shaving  off  his  beard.  Mr.  John  might  possibly 
have  done  best  merely  to  send  Lord  Leverhulme  a  post-card 
with  'Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  what  mischief 
thou  hast  done,'  or  some  such  amenity,  on  it.  But  who,  as 
Macbeth  says,  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious,  all  in 
a  moment?  So  he  seems  to  have  written  much  as  the  rest  of  us, 
who  are  not  gifted,  would  have  done  in  like  case.  And  Lord 
Leverhulme,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  letter,  seems  to  have 
answered  much  as  the  rest  of  us  would  do,  too.  Had  he  not 
bought  the  picture?     Shall  he  not  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own?" 

When  such  questions  are  asked  it  is  usually  hard  to  find 
partizans  for  the  mere  money  argument.  "The  bottom  fact 
of  the  case  is,"  declares  The  Guardian,  "that  there  is  something 
in  a  work  of  art  which,  in  the  higher  equity  as  distinct  from 
law,  you  can  not  buy."     Arguing  further: 


WHO  OWNS  A  WORK 
OF   ART? 


w 


PORTRAIT   OF    LORD    LEVERHULME, 
As  painted  by  Augustus  John. 

A    WORK    OF    ART    AS 


"IIISTLER  never  ad- 
mitted that  money 
could  buy  a  picture. 
It  merely  entitled  a  man  to  a 
certain  custodianship.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  again  in  re- 
lation to  the  singular  act  of  Lord 
Leverhulme  in  cutting  down  or 
cutting  out  his  own  portrait 
from  a  canvas  produced  by 
Augustus  John.  The  insult 
added    to    the   injury   seems   to 

have  been  the  return  to  the  artist  of  the  superfluous  periphery 
representing  part  of  the  sitter's  trunk,  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and 
thighs.  But  this  is  explained  as  the  act  of  an  irresponsible 
servant.  The  case  which  caused  the  controversy  between 
Whistler  and  the  husband  of  Lady  Eden  had  not  even  this 
mitigating  act  of  courtesy  to  atone.  The  portrait  which  Whistler 
had  painted  of  Lady  Eden  proved  unsatisfactory  to  her  hus- 
band and  he  put  it  in  the  fire,  of  course  sending  Whistler  his 
check.  When  challenged  he  protested  his  right  to  deal  with  his 
own  property  as  he  chose.  Likewise  Lord  Leverhulme,  who  is 
reported  to  have  explained  that  "he  cut  the  head  of  the  por- 
trait out  with  the  intention  of  putting  it  in  a  safe  after  he  had 
found  that  there  was  not  room  in  the  safe  for  the  whole  canvas 
without  the  frame.  ...  In  another  letter  he  asked  Mr.  John 
to  dine  with  him." 

The  case  is  one,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "in  which  all 
the  legal  right  is  on  one  side  and  all  the  moral  right  on  the 
other."  Mr.  John's  right  is,  also,  as  The  Guardian  finds,  helped 
out  by  the  very  order  of  nature: 

"It  was  one  of  the  profound  observations  of  Scott's  Dugald 
Dalgetty  that  even  the  brute  creation  are  found  to  be  incensed 
against  those  'who  intromit  with  their  offspring';  much  more 
so  old  a  taker  of  his  own  part  as  Mr.  John,  whose  hand  has  been 
red  in  the  foray  from  the  days  when  he;  first  knocked  all  of  a 
heap,  as  the  French  say,  the  burgesses  of  Liverpool  to  the  time 


THE  PORTRAIT  AFTER  CUTTING, 

As  Mr.  John  got  it  back. 
TRIMMED    BY    THE    SITTER. 


"Suppose  Mr.  John,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  great  a 
painter  as  his  most  ardent  admirers  believe;  that  is,  a  peer  to 
Velasquez  and  Rembrandt.  Suppose,  too,  this  portrait  of  Lord 
Leverhulme  to  have  been  his  masterpiece,  the  work  on  which 
the  exact  measure  of  his  fame  a  hundred  years  hence  would 
most  depend.  Whatever  the  law  may  allow,  or  courts  award, 
the  common  fairness  of  mankind  can  not  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  one  man  may  rightfully  use  his  own  rights  of  property  in 
such  a  way  as  to  silence  or  interrupt  another  in  making  so  critical 
an  appeal  to  posterity  for  recognition  of  his  genius.  The  right  to 
put  up  this  appeal  comes  too  near  to  those  other  fundamental 
personal  rights  the  infringement  of  which  is  the  essence  of  slavery. 
The  position  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  in  respect  of  reputation,  is 
in  one  way  precarious.  His  works  usually  go  right  out  of  his 
hands.  Even  to  see  them  he  must  go  to  other  men's  houses. 
A  poet  can  at  least  keep  a  couple  of  his  poems;  even  an  etcher 
can  keep  a  print  of  each  of  this  plates.  A  portrait  painter  is. 
legally,  as  utterly  dispossest  of  his  own  work  as  a  greengrocer  is 
of  his  potatoes.  And  yet  every  one's  perception  tells  him  that 
these  canvases,  in  which  a  rare  mind  has  lodged  so  much  of  itself, 
are  not  as  the  potatoes  are.  They  may  be  sold,  hut  they  should 
not  be  sold  into  utter  servitude;  they  ought,  in  their  new  owner- 
ship, to  enjoy  undiminished  their  right  to  express  the  force  thai. 
gave  them  birth;  and  in  taking  legal  ownership  of  works  of 
art  a  man  should  put  it  straight  to  himself  that  he  is  aceepti'i!'; 
the  position  of  guardian,  in  some  measure,  to  another  man's 
reputation  and  that,  in  some  little  degree,  his  ownership 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  foster-parent's  ownership  of  an 
adopted  child.*' 


PROHIBITION  RESULTS   IN   ONE   CITY 


THE  PRECISE  EFFECT  of  the  passing  of  Johu  Barley- 
corn on  the  average  American  community  is  a  matter 
nide  ami  increasing  public  interest,  and  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  T       -         i   (New  fork),  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Justia    Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
.rt  —  the  fir>t  considered  and  elaborate  effort  of  its  kind  yet 
attempl  serves,     therefore,    close    attention.     In    Grand 

Rapids,  when   the  study  was  made,  investigators  heard  a  well- 
:  unanimous  approval  of  prohibition.     Here,  it  is  reported, 
the  extinction  of   the    liquor  traffic   has  brought    the   manifold 
gs    of   increased   bank-savings  in  the  place  of  barroom 
lance-halls,  once  productive  of  immorality,  have  been 
turned    into    factories,   shops,   and   educational   centers;     health 
and  recreation  have  become   mailers   of   first    importance;  civic 
improvement    goes   hand   in    hand   with   charity   and   increased 
church  attendance;   the  jail  anil 
county  hospital  are   practically 
empty,  and  to  women  who    had 
known  only  a  vacant    purse  has 
come    at     lasl     a     "heaven     on 
earth."     These,  in  brief,  are  the 
findings  of  the   research   made 
by  YVinthrop    D.    Lane,  of    the 
■\  oris    E\  i  ning    Post,  for- 
merly an  associate  editor  of  The 
■  ..   and    Bruno    Lasker,  an 

•  ditor    of    the    same 
azine.     Mr.   Justice    Bran- 
deis une  time  ago  to  the 
editor-  of  the  magazine  that  "we 
shall   Boon    have    had    a  year   of 

.hi    what     have     been 

-   the  main  causes  of 

misery— unemployment,    low   wages,   and    drink,"   and   asked: 

What    hav«     been    the  gains   from    this   first    year  of  freedom'.' 

What  further  gain  may  be  expected  from  the  elimination  of  these 

and    whal    else    mU8t    be    done    to    make    this   a   livable 

■Id'.''      'Ph.  editors  of  The  Survey  explain  that  Grand  Rapids, 

•    138,000  population,  was  chosen  for  the  study  because 

in  which  prohibition  has  been  in  effect  long  enough 

jults;    where  'here  was  a  variety  of  industrial  employ- 

the  recent    'steady-work'   period   had   not   been 

and    where    wages    and    living    conditions 

•  broad   bell    of  American   life."         It    may   be  objected. 

irs  readily  admit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 

ttributed    to    prohibition   and    whal    to 

■  higher  Bui   they  find  their  answer 

in  •  an  who  -aid:      "I   don't   know  what   differ- 

ed make  v.  ■  if  th(    Saloons  were  -lill 

•  drink  up  all  the;.  ,  arm  d."     This  \  iew  was  found 
"  Prohibition    in    ,  r.  d    M>mi     of    I  he    benefit 

of  I  ■  osing  one  avenue  of  wasteful  expenditure." 

Rapids  went  dry  at  midnight,  April  30,  1918,  and  since 

.<!•.  'I'  crease  in  crime  and  a 
iral  and  il  improvement.     Aglanceal  recorded 

if  54    I-  r  e<  nt.  in    the   firsl   year 

prohibition  from    th<  of  the   i  rs    immedi- 

id  of  1")  i»  r  eenl .  in  the  second  year.     The 

•ion  forth-  t v.  prohibition    wae    19.8 

>t.      In  •     amount    of   crime   was   almosl 
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"DRY"   LAWS   MEAN    EMPTY   PRISON   CELLS 
At  least   In  Grand  Rapids,  where  the  jail  population  has  decreased 
about    two-thirds,  as  shown  by   the  heavy   black  line. 


cut  in  two.  ...  In  April.  1918 — tho  month  before  prohibition 
— there  were  138  cases  of  intoxication  in  the  police  court;  in 
May — the  first  month  thereafter — 9."  Before  prohibition 
there  were  1(50  saloons,  and  forty  or  fifty  halls  were  permitted  to 
sell  liquor  under  club  license.  Much  immorality  was  bred  in 
these  halls,  and  when  they  were  closed  "a  great  sigh  of  relief 
seems  literally  to  have  gone  up."  To-day  several  of  the  halls 
are  tobacco-factories.  One  has  been  leased  by  a  furniture- 
factory;  one  is  occupied  by  a  tea-store,  and  several  soon  are 
to  be  used  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  as  educational  and 
recreational  centers.  Where  lately  were  saloons  are  now  billiard- 
rooms,  restaurants,  stores,  and  branch  banks.  It  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  social  workers  to  learn  that  "desertion  shows 
a  reduction  from  33  during  the  two  years  before  prohibition 
to   1-1  during  the  two  years  after;    non-support  from  82  to  53." 

Moreover,  "  the  jail  has  been  all 
but  empty  a  number  of  times 
since  prohibition  went  into  ef- 
fect. From  1909  to  1913  the 
smallest  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  jail  at  any  one  time  was 
66,  the  largest,  106.  The  rec- 
ords for  1919  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  show  thai  the 
smallest-  number  during  that 
period  was  9,  tne  largest  38. 
For  weeks  I  here  were  never 
more  than  20."  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  prohibition  the 
police  force  has  been  reduced  40 
per  cent.  "  I  tell  you,  in'  boy, 
prohibition  is  a  wonderful  thing," 
said  Chief  of  Police  Albert  A. 
Carroll,  who  in  early  life  was  a  bartender.  "There's  lots  of 
families  in  town  that  are  better  off  than  they  ever  were  before. 
Take  a  man  like  Jim  Dart  (a  fictitious  name),  .lint  was  the 
worst  kind  of  an  old  soak,  never  had  a  cent ,  and  now  he's  got  $800 
in  the  bank.  High  wages  alone  can't  do  thai.  Most  of  these 
fellows  would  spend  their  money  on  booze,  if  they  could  get  if, 
no  mailer  whal  their  wages  were."  But  to  I  he  women  whose 
husbands  '"soaked  "  their  all  in  booze,  prohibition  meant  "heaven 
on  earth."  bike  a  high  light  stands  out  the  story  of  one  woman 
who  bears  witness  to  a  common  experience.  Tho  they  have 
been  married  many  years,  she  and  her  husband  date  their 
wedded  life  from  the  day  prohibition  went  into  effect.  "You 
bet  everything  is  different,"  she  is  quoted.  "When  folks  ask 
me  how  long  I'm  been  married  I  tell  I  hem  three  years — the 
other  years  are  bygones,  jusl  as  if  they  hadn't  been.     And  now 

we  go  out  together,  and  we  got  our  debts  nearly  paid — in  two 
more  pay-days  we'll  be  even  with  the  world,  and  we  haven't 
been  that  hel'ore  in  our  lives."  And  I  here  was  her  husband's 
brother,  who  a  month  after  prohibition  went  out  with  his  wife 
"for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years.  Holidays  used  to-be  tin 
times  they  piped  up.  You  bet  his  wife  says  life  is  different 
now." 

Prohibition  as  well  as  better  wages  and  plenty  of  employment, 

the  investigators  found,  has  helped  business.  People  are  meeting 
their  obligations  more  promptly.  In  the  words  of  an  insurance 
agent,  "there  is  no  doubt  thai  insurance  is  being  purchased  more 
freely  now  on  account  of  increased  prosperity  and  (  f  prohibit  ion." 
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Pawnshop  transactions  have  been  reduced  by  33  per  cent.,  and 
"that  prohibition  has  led  directly  to  more  and  larger  savings 
accounts  in  the  banks  of  Grand  Rapids  is  the  testimony  of 
several  bankers."  The  first  3,600  accounts  started  with  one 
of  the  banks  which  opened  just  prior  to  prohibition  averaged 
only  $11,  whereas  the  first  accounts  started  with  one  of  the 
banks  which  opened  after  prohibition  averaged  $230.  "One 
banker  specified  'mechanics  who  drank  heavily,'  the  'sporting' 
element,  and  waitresses  as  among  those  who  have  accounts  in 
banks."  As  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  workers  in  the 
factories  and  shops,  the  investigators  "found  a  general  agree- 
ment among  employers  that  the  good  effects  of  prohibition 
were  distinctly  noticeable."  Now  "Mondays  are  no  longer 
blue  or  black.  Absenteeism  because  of  'severe  headaches' 
has  decreased;  industrial  accidents  likewise."  It  seems 
true  that  "when  men  don't  drink  they  think,  and  "Philip, 
sober,  has  begun  to  realize  that  some  men  are  worth  more 
than  others;  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  shop  concerns,  to 
express  himself  more  freely  and  intelligently  on  the  processes 
of  which  his  work  is  a  part."  But  the  change  has  "also 
made  for  restlessness,  especially  among  the  younger  workers, 
and  in  some  cases  it  has  slackened  effort  and  swelled  the 
labor  turnover.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of  retaining  ex- 
perienced employees,  manufacturers  are  coming  to  study 
more  closely  the  conditions  of  work  and  human  relation- 
ships within  the  factory." 

An  unquestioned  growth  is  noticed  in  the  popularity  of 
outdoor  sports,  and  fishing  is  so  popular  that  "the  golden 
age  of  the  angler  seems  to  have  returned."  People  "pay 
more  attention  to  their  health  now  than  they  did  even  three 
or  four  years  ago.  They  call  physicians  more  readily  and  pay 
their  bills  both  more  promptly  and  with  less  apparent  displeasure 
at  the  amount."  But  "how  much  of  this  is  due  to  prohibition 
and  how  much  to  education  in  hygiene,  larger  incomes,  and 
other  causes  few  doctors  were  ready  to  say."  Contemporane- 
ously with  prohibition,  and  perhaps  due  also  to  the  war  and 
"to  the  psychology  that  brings  people  closer  to  their  religious 
convictions  during  a  time  of  stress  and  suffering,"  contribu- 
tions to  church  and  church  attendance  likewise  showed  an  in- 


NEED   OF   AN   ABRIDGED   BIBLE 

BECAUSE  of  its  "clumsy  and  inconvenient"  form,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  its  material  is  not  chrono- 
logically arranged,  the  need  of  a  more  compact  and 
rearranged  Bible  is  readily  apparent,  says  The  Christian  Century 
(Disciples),  and  it  suggests  that  for  the  average  reader  certain 
portions  should  be  abridged.     "The  science  of  Biblical  criticism 


FATHERS    PAY    BUYS    FOOD    INSTEAD    OF    DRINK 

In  the  nine  Grand   Rapids   saloons    which   have    become   grocery-stores. 

This  particular  store  was  once  a  notorious  road-house. 


WHERE    WASTE    GIVES    WAY    TO    THRIFT. 

"A  flourishing  savings-bank,  drawing  money  from  the  same  people  who 
formerly  spent  their  earnings  in  it  for  drink." 


is  now  sufficiently  familiar,  and  its  results  sufficiently  tested  to 
permit  an  assured  and  satisfactory  resetting  of  the  various 
documents  of  the  Bible."  Some  approaches  in  this  direction 
have  been  made,  we  are  told;  "but  it  needs  to  be  carried  out  to 
completion  so  that  the  next  generation  may  be  emancipated  from 
the  burden  of  confusion  under  which  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture now  rest."  On  the  question  of  leaving  out  "a  considerable 
amount  of  material  which  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  col- 
lection" we  are  told  that — 

"No  one  ever  reads  it,  except  the  technical  scholars,  and  it  is 
a  hindrance  to  popular  knowledge  of  the  volume.  The  major 
portion  of  the  books  of  Numbers,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy, 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
and  Ezekiel,  and  much  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Judges, 
Joshua,  Proverbs,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Joel,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  one  or  two  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  could  be  left  out  with  advantage. 

"One  is  thinking  here  not  of  the  Bible  of  the  scholars, 
which  may  well  remain  as  it  is,  only  with  a  better  order 
of  material.  But  the  Bible  for  popular  use  ought  to  be 
abridged  and  simplified.  No  wonder  complaint  is  made 
that  it  is  an  unread  book.  That  it  receives  the  attention 
now  given  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the  unintelligible 
and  cumbersome  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  During 
the  war  great  numbers  of  Bibles  were  given  to  the  boys  in 
service,  most  of  the  books  bound  in  khaki.  These  little 
volumes  were  so  small  and  the  type  so  fine  that  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  if  even  a  small  fragment  of  them  served 
any  useful  purpose.  Careful  inquiry  in  many  of  the  camps 
suggested  the  doubt.  The  New  Testaments  served  a  wholly 
different  and  admirable  purpose.  They  were  compact, 
readable,  and  appreciated." 


crease.     But  what  has   the  passing  of  the  bar  meant  to  the 
fireside?    The  investigators  answer: 

"If  the  testimony  of  neighbors,  friends,  social  workers,  city 
officials,  business  men,  ministers — in  a  word,  of  almost  all  of 
those  with  whom  we  came  into  contact — is  worth  anything, 
one  can  be  fairly  certain  that  in  Grand  Rapids  prohibition  has 
rehabilitated  innumerable  families  and  has  joined  many  husbands 
and  wives,  many  fathers  and  children,  in  new  bonds  of  associa- 
tion and  happiness."^ 


No  sacredness  attaches  merely  to  the  form  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  Bible,  says  this  critic;  and  he  points  out  that 
certain  books  were  included  and  certain  books  left  out  as  the 
result  of  human  judgment  as  to  their  relative  value.  'This 
judgment  has  been  vindicated  to  a  large  degree  by  later  study." 
Moreover — 

"The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  magic  or  mysterious  virtues.  It 
is  the  record  and  library  of  the  world's  supreme  religious  expe- 
riences in  the  past.  And  every  met  hod  that  will  give  it  access  and 
meaning  to  the  present  generation  is  desirable.     The  impatient 


\0 
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and  practical  mind  of  our  time  can  not  be  persuaded  carefully  to 

k  out  the  vital  and  saving  truth  of  Holy   Scripture  and  sepa- 

it  from  the  less  important,  if  not  irrelevant,  material.    We 

■  i  a  Bible  chronologically  arranged  and  reduced  to  smaller 

din  ul  condensation." 


HOW  TO   FILL   THE   COUNTRY   CHURCH 

IN   THESE   DAYS  OF   RURAL  si  RVEYS  and   plans  For 
organizing  rural  churches,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
farm  and  country  press  occasional  reminders  that  country 
iple,  much  like  city  people,  arc  likely  to  he  found  in  the  pew 
Sunday  if  there  is  the  right  man  in  tin-  pulpit.     The  editor  of 
1     .  , al   in   rural    Missouri    was   asked    not 
long  ago  to  Lri\<    Fre<    publicity  to  an  appeal  for  more  students 
in  a  theological   seminary.     He  replied   by  declaring  that    the 
crying  need  is  not  for  "more  machine-made  preachers,"  hut  for 
trained  leaders  who  realize  "that  preaching  is  only  an  incidental 
part  of  a  pastor*-  work."      Unless  the  pastor  is  so  trained  and 
inspired  that  he  can  say  on  Monday  morning,  "Come  on.  folks. 
apply  to  Widow  Smith's  needs  or  Hill  Simpson's  worries  or 
iut community  's  problems  the  religion  I  dispensed  in  Sunday's 
ions,"   his   preaching   i-   not    going    to    go   very   far,   in   the 
opinion  of  t  he  M  issouri  editor.      Wallaces'  Farmer  started  a  lively 
discussion  aboul  how  a  minister  should  preach  to  a  congregation 
of   tanner-   when   it    printed   an   editorial   on    "Preaching  and 
Panning"  a-  a  reply  to  a  country  pastor  who  wrote  asking  the 
editor  "to  -iikc-i  a  number  of  agricultural  subjects  on  which 
I    can    preach   a    -cries   of   practical   sermons   of  real   interest    to 
farmers."     The    I).-    Moines    editor    does    not    believe    in    the 
agricultural  "sermon-lecture"  and  gives  Ins  reasons  as  follows: 

"The   mos1    successful    country    preachers  we   have   known 

bave  been  those  who  understand  the  work  and  life  and  manner  of 
thinking  country  people  and  who  are  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  them.  Through  this  understanding  and  sympathy  they 
have  been  able  to  connect  up  the  lives  of  their  people  with 
ptural  truth.  Hut  those  ministers  who  simply  try  to  post 
themselves  on   some  particular  agricultural  subject   and   then 

■  !i  a   -'  rmon  on    it    usually  disappoint   themselves  and  their 

•ell. 

"•If  it  i-  desirable  to  gel  up  some  lectures  on  agricultural  sub- 
-.  then  ii  seems  to  u-  wiser  to  deliver  these  at  special  gat  her- 
on week-day  evenings.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  country 
church  -hould  not  he  used  during  the  week  in  ways  that  may  he 
pful  to  tin    social  and  mental  life  of  the  community. 
"We  suspect    that    when  the  average    man   goes   to   church   on 
the  Sabbath  day,  it  i-  with   the  desire  to  gel  something  that  will 
to   hi-   spiritual   welfare  and   life  rather  than   to  the 
material;     something   which    turns   his   thoughts  away   from    the 

thint;>  of  every-day  life  and  toward  mailers  in  which  he  reason- 
ably expects  the  preacher  to  l><-  lictter  informed  than  he  himself. 
If  the  preacher  through  his  knowledge  of  farm  life  enriches  his 

ion-  with  agricultural  illustrations,  so  much  the  better;   hut 
if  i  an  agricultural  lecture  for  a  real  Scriptural 

doubl    whether   the  clYect    will   he   what    he  hopes." 

Heartfell    approval   of   this   editorial   comes   from   an    Iowa 
m-wife  who  write-  in  to  aaj     "We  belii  ve  that  even  worldly 

piritual  food   from   the  pulpit    rather  than  agricul- 
And  a  country  minister  likewise  finds  the  edi- 
torial  exactly    to   hi-   notion.      Tho    brought    up  on    a    farm   and 
in  touch  with  farming,  this  minister  says  he  has  "yet  to 
Concretely  agricultural    -'rmon."      In   his  opinion: 

The  farm  specialist  ha-  a  field.     The  gospel  messenger  ha-  a 

I.     When  either  undertaki  U  the  other  how  to  do  his 

quite  likely  to  display  a  lot  or  ignorance    and  hi- own 

-k  i-  lii.-  iffer." 

The  uni'  all  rural  churches  which  is  now  called  for  in  the 

ith  -'-'./I,  troui  an  Ohio  correspondent 

Pit  i  sburgh  .     He  think- 

•lion    -iniph    mean-    that    people   will    -top 

church   altogether   when    their  own   church-home   i- 


broken  up.  This  writer  is  convinced  that  the  trouble  with  the 
country  church  lies  in  1  he  pulpit,  and  he  proceeds  to  toll  farmers 
the  kind  of  pastor  they  must  have  and  how   they  can  get  him: 

"How  many  country  pastors  are  paid  a  salary  commensurate 
with  the  following  specifications? — Understanding  of  practical 
farming.  Leader  in  every  line  of  thought.  Ability  to  make  the 
church  the  social  center.  Power  to  constrain  the  youth  to  attend 
Sabbath  and  week-day  meetings.  Able  to  make  personal  friends 
of  the  whole  community  and  willing  to  feel  themselves  partly 
responsible  lor  their  methods  of  living.  Skilful  hall-player, 
tree-pruner,  and  able  to  he  a  wise  leader  of  a  farmer's  club.    A 

gentleman  who  has  been  tamed  by  the  music  in  the  trees,  the 
ripple  of  the  stream,  the  warble  of  songsters,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  storm.  A  man  who  can  see  God's  hand  operating  in  the 
soil,  plants,  trees,  and  animals;  who  can  see  'tongues  in  trees, 
books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stor.es,'  and  good  in  ail 
nature,  and  who  has  absorbed  bravery,  manhood,  and  culture 
from  thought  on  it.  These  are  some  requirements,  hut  no  other 
kind  is  tit  for  a  country  pastor. 

'The  country  pastor  must  know  the  Bible  as  it  applies  to 
farming.  The  Book  is  full  of  agriculture,  and  any  preacher 
who  is  deficient  in  it  will  make  some  blunders.  For  example, 
we  have  some  hymns  on  record.  A  real  good,  well-meaning 
Christian  was  moved  hy  'passing  under  the  rod'  to  devote  some 
victims  to  severe  chastisement  hy  the  way  of  consumption, 
death,  etc.,  not  knowing  that  the  shepherd's  rod  is  for  help, 
encouragement,  and  protection.  Another  tried  his  hand  in  a 
jingle  on  'Take  my  yoke'  and  made  it  an  emblem  of  captivity 
and  sacrifice  when  a  farmer's  hoy  knows  a  yoke  is  for  comfort, 
and  efficient  service  and  that  the  old  cattle  will  walk  up  to  have 
it  put  on.  Much  of  the  best  of  the  Hook  is  a  sealed  letter  to 
the  person  who  is  a  stranger  to  farming. 

"The  man  I  recommend  will  build  up  the  rural  church.  He 
will  cost  at  least  $2,000  a.  year  also,  hut  is  worth  it,  and  it  will 
he  no  mistake  to  get  him.  It  will  take  some  'loosening'  up  to 
pay  that,  hut  a  good  many  farmers  have  been  putting  money  in 
wildcat  stocks  that  should  have  gone  to  a  minister.  Such  a 
man  will  pay  100  per  cent,  on  the  investment  yearly  in  your 
increased  success  and  uncountable  gain  in  comfort,  in  holding  the 
youth  and  in  practical  religion.  You  will  never  he  ashamed  of 
him  and  he  will  not  need  to  shake  hands  sheepishly  and  'silently 
steal  away.'  This  is  a  heroic  prescription  to  men  who  have 
been  paying  a  few  dollars  a  year  or  none,  but  it  is  the  oidy  salva- 
tion of  the  country  church." 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  STILL  WORKING  ABROAD— It  will  he  a 
pleasant  surprize  to  most  people  to  learn  that  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  still  keeping  overseas  no  fewer  than  615  American 
men  and  women  engaged  in  various  services,  thinks  The  Continent 
(Presbyterian).  Examples  of  Y.  M.  (\  A.  activities  cited  in 
France  are  the  foyer  work  in  connection  with  the  French  Army 
and  the  work  still  being  maintained  among  the  Chinese  coolies, 
who  served  behind  the  lines  during  the  war  and  an1  now  in  France 
to  aid  in  restoring  the  battle-fields  to  cultivation.  It  is  purposed 
in  the  former  branch  of  activity  to  make  up  a  complete  staff 
of  French  secretaries  as  soon  as  they  can  be  trained.  At  present 
there  are  still  forty-two  Americans  helping  at  t  he  task.  Working 
among  the  Chinamen  are  fifty-one  Chinese-speaking  Americans, 
mostly  former  missionaries  to  China.  They  are  well  scattered, 
being  now  assigned  to  forty-nine  different  localities.      Elsewhere — 

"Sixteen  men  from  the  United  States  are  staying  with  Russian 
prisoners  in  Germany  until  the  two  governments  concerned  can 
agree  on  the  method  of  taking  them  back  home.  Of  course  the 
handful  of  American  troops  on  t  he  Rhine  his  not  been  neglected. 
The  124  '  Y'  m<ii  and  women  attached  to  those  garrisons  are  a 
better  complement  doubtless  than  any  division  had  the  benefit  of 
during  the  war.  Poland  has  had  a  force  of  sixty-live  of  the  same 
kind  of  people  cheering  on  its  fighters.  There  are  more  still 
.seventy-six  in  ('/.echo-Slovakia.  An  American  sailors'  hut  is 
open  under  '  V  '  auspices  in  ( 'onstanl  inople.  Roumania  is  being 
served  by  forty  representatives  of  the  American  association. 
There  are  twenty-nine  even  in  Siberia.  John  R.  Molt,  who  is 
just  back  from  Europe  after  having  seen  many  of  these  workers 
at  their  posts,  says  that,  they  ought  to  have  more  credit  for 
'their  quiet,  unflagging  courage  and  enthusiasm'  than  those  who 
Berved  through  the  'thrilling  glamour'  of  the  war." 
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"I  always  lead 

At  a  fancy  feed 
I  bring  you  the  zest  that  makes  it 

This  rule's  in  force 

As  a  matter  of  course 
And  I'll  hump  the  bird  that  breaks  it' 


a  h  ■ 


TOMATO 


"After  me!" 


No  use  talking,  you  have  to  let  Mr.  Turkey  follow 
after  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  if  you  want  to  give 
him  the  most  approved  royal  reception. 

The  whole  dinner  tastes  better,  and  digests  better 
when  you  start  it  with  this  tempting  and  delightful 
appetizer. 

Your  boys  and  girls  especially  will  enjoy  and 
benefit  by  a  soup  which  so  strengthens  and 
regulates  digestion.  Give  it  to  them  often.  Let 
them  have  it  for  dinner,  luncheon  or  supper — all 
they  want.     It  will  do  them  good. 

"Good  soup  every  day  in  the  year"  is  one  of  the 
best  health  rules  known  to  dietary  science.  You'll 
be  wise  not  to  miss  a  single  day. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


_ 


IN    both    France   and    England    Armis- 
ilay — November    11— was   signal- 
burial  of  an  unknown  soldier 
in  t:  honor  the  country 

.« — in  Pranoe,  beneath  the  Are  de 
in     England,  in    Westminster 
\.>  snob  honor  was  accorded  our 
soldier  body,   tho   the  day   did   not    pass 
wholly    unr.  I.     Perhaps  it   will   be 

for  the  ex-eoldiers  themselves  to  mark 
linirly  the  (lay  that  put  an  end  to 
their  tha.     H-  re  and  there  we  have 

culled  some;  the  firsl  thai  we  quote  is  rrom 
V   ■    York   Tin.'  - 

LRMISTK  E   NIGHT— 1920 

U\    Cl   BTIS    WHl  imp: 
Kirs:    Division 

i   Dun-sur-Meuse  to-night. 
M>  brothers  of  the  Mann-.  <io  yon  Care  well, 
Where,  bj  tin  ford,  or  on  some  windswept  height, 
h.  among  the  hamlets  where  you  fell? 

well  th<  -    pret   November  nights, 
When   there  i-  never  anj  brushwood  blase 

within  the  dugout  wavering  lights 
\n<i  warm  the  chill  ><r  these  benumbing  days? 

i.  ml     The  little  towns 

-.iiimii  iii  the  Moselle, 

■  ni r>  mi  tlii-ir  hlgh-backi  <l  cUro  as, 

ii  trta  .<)\,  -.ir  white  church's  bell — 

Bumble  little  church  "f  mist]  bills, 

Is  cross,   wiili  nil I 

through    the    window-gape     with     war- 

-ill- 
\  i  it  Into  the  rain. 

I  ij  . 
Tli  -    or  rows  of  crosses  white, 

•  bitter  words  thes  Ui 

i lnir  rrlenda  to-nlghl  ' 

!  w  hole  bel  i  ackling  n r<- 

w .    « bo  be  •'■  and  a  j ■  ar, 

mi  for  Oil 

iiil  have  n-  Ii-  bj  ' 

:  of  poppli  ■  In  the  whi 
bugle  mi  the  breew 
irhile  the  smell  of  leather  In  the  i" 

Ughl  iln  A  night, 

the  -mi. 
light . 

■•«  n   tin  'Inn. 

lift  behind, 
fell    like   a    moui 

f  and  blind 

Im  i  |i 


.lit  in  trivial  Hilii. 

In  ] 

cold  rain  I  d  anew 

b  and  bright 
idieu 
Wl 

i  ppenda  to  this  in  77  •    \  rm  >  U  an 
i  particular  me 


is  implied  in  the  line-  that  record  the  two 
days  and  leave  to  each  participant  to  rill 
in  the  details  thai  arc  vital  to  him: 

ARMISTICE  DAYS 
(American  Legion  Weekly) 
1918 
The  guns  wenl  dead  and  the  war  was  won 

\iui  the  last  mad  drive  "a-  through, 
\ncl  there  we  lay  with  the  big  j<>t>  done 

And  a  home  to  go  back  to. 
Mud-grimed,  wire-torn,  from  our  battered  liats 

Ti>  our  sodden,  frayed  puttees, 
And  our  fists  Still  clenched  on  our  empty  gats 
And  OUT  thoughts  across  the  seas. 

HIL'O 
The  worn  O.  D.'s  in  a  closet  now 
And  tv8  tin  hat  decks  the  wall. 
It's  back  wi-  arc  at   the  desk  and  plow 

We  left  at  a  bugle-call. 
It's  back  we  are  to  the  hearths  of  home 

And  the  dreams  they  hold  we  know 
\-  the  -lo»  smoke  drifts  and  old  memories  come 
of  a  day  i  wo  years  ago. 

A  contribtjtob  to  tlic  "  Bowling  Green  " 
column  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
visions   "The   Unknown"  in  the  guise  of 

the  average  soldier  with  no  higher  virtues  to 
commend  or  deeper  vices  to  condemn  than 
ju-l    one  as  human  as  I  he  lot  : 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

1(1     Siwi.I1     Went 

Hen  i',  iii:  Abbey,  where  all  the  greatest, 
All  of  England's  greatest  dead  are  put  to  lie — 

//,;,  /,•  !h<    ibbey  bring  wt  this  latest 
(tm  who  i<>r  England  knew  how  u<  dit 

\  simple  private  <>f  the  Buffs?" 

Maybe!     <>r   "Leicesters,"    "Lines,"   or 

"  Lanes'' — 

i  hi,    of  ;i   inol)  of  fellow   loughs — 

.lu-i    •other  Ranks  " 

Id    drilled  and  marched  and  groused  and  cursed 

Hi-  ('     S.   M  ..   whom  he'd  demolish, 
Because  Of  martinets  the  worst 

I  or      spit   and   polish." 

ii.   heard,  In  Inten als  of  ease. 

Tin-  ribald  Jest  and  \  ulgar  oath, 
The  barrack  room's  obscenities — 

\  ml   liked    I  hem   both. 

No  -i  ranger  to  the  canteen  i  mi 

\nd  near-bj  pub-,    i i-  likelj  be, 
Falling  from  grace,  would  sometimes  get 

Eight  days'  C,  B. 

in-  training  done,  he  wenl  to  Prance 

With  oi  hers  of  hi-  mob.      There  tried 
To  do  hi-  bil   and   lake  hi-  Chance 
I  i.i.k   il ,  and  died 

"  \n  i  nknown  Soldier"     That's  ins  fame. 
Bui  in  i  in  last  gr<  ;ii  muster  he 

\\  ill  spring  to  at  lent  ion  ;il    I  In    ilihh 
i  If    \ikin        I 

!!,■,  to  tht    ibbey,  when  all  the  greau 

England  i  greatest  dead  are  put  to  lit  — 

ii,  r,  u   ■!>•    ibbt  ■!  bring  u  >  this  latt  i 
i ,        •  gland  km  u  hou  to  dii 

A.  I .  "  onn  M  on  MncSv,  mi  \ .  re- 
printed a  couple  of  week-  ago  in  this 
department,  is  now  matched  1>.\  Mr. 
Housman  in  the  London  Jtmli/  News. 
It  i-  significant  of  the  tendency  to  think 
above  and  beyond  boundaries  and  govt  Mi- 
ne i. 

-GONE  WEST" 
liv   Lai  bjbni  b  Boi  -man 

a  ban  I  hi  d  prisoner  trof  hi-  native  land. 
Freedom  the]  look  fron   iiim    the  real  supplied — 

for  the  bod  j    -i  lodging  anf1  a  bed 
In  proof  of  servitude     with  careful  hand 


Proffered  him  sustenance.     "Eat,  eat,"  they  said; 
"  Let  thy  flesh,  not  thy  soul,  bo  satisfied." 
The  soul  made  answer  thus;    and  he  lies  dead. 
And  blind  men  scoff,  and  call  it  "Suicide" 

Who,  among  millions,  standing  for  his  race, 
Tho  dead  yet  liveth;    and  the  deathless  trust 
Of  a  defeated  Cause  which  still  lives  on. 
Renews  its  strength  where  now  he  sets  his  face. 
He  westward  to  the  waiting  ranks  has  gone 
Of  those  who  raise  the  Nations  from  their  dust. 

It  was  said  by  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Tumulty,  that  President  Wilson  was  as 
much  a  casualty  of  the  war  as  any  man 
who  had  fought  in  trenches.  The  report 
brought  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  of  the 
meeting  of  the  President  and  those  in- 
terested in  furthering  the  League  of 
Nations  contained  a  picture  of  the  stricken 
magistrate  which  inspired  these  lines 
printed  in  the  New  York  World: 

THE  SACRIFICE 

By  L.   H.   R. 

[The  whole  occasion  was  inexpressibly  solemn 
and  tender.  .  .  .  The  deputation  felt  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  tragic  that  the  great  President 
of  the  tTnited  States  should  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  stricken  physical  condition  as  the  result 
of  his  indefatigable  labor  for  his  country  and  for 
humanity.  .  .  .  They  felt  that  this  might  be  the 
President's  final  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  his 
countrymen  in  tho  supremo  moral  decision  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  make. — The  World.] 

Think  not  there  is  one  Calvary  alone. 

Nor  say  the  soul  of  truth  but  onco  can  die. 
In  every  ago  the  mob  cries,  "Crucify!" 
In  every  age  the  Pharisees  are  known. 
Who  speaks  for  truth  must  plead  to  hearts  of  stone. 
Who  lights  for  truth  must  face  tho  cynic  lie. 
Must  know  the  martyr's  fiery  agony 
In  every  ago,  till  wrong  is  overthrown. 

There  is  a  Lincoln  statue  down  the  way. 

And  men  beside  it  gather,  old  and  gray, 

Seeing  forgotten  years,  as  old  men  can. 

"In  every  ago,"  one  says,  "God  finds  his  man." 

"  ( iod's  man,"  another  answers.     "  Man's  man  too. 

Yet  how  men  hated  him — before  they  knew!" 

It  was  just  before  election  that  the 
New  York  Times  printed  Mrs.  Oilman's 
lines.  They  were  perhaps  no  more  vital 
then  than  now,  since  the  great  question 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  si  ill  debated: 

PIKERS 

Ry  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman 

Sii  in!     Sit  in!  cry  the  Nations. 
Sit   in  to  the  greatest  game 

That  ever  was  played 

Since  man  was  made 
For  Progress  and  Peace  and  Fame  I 

We  play  against   War  and   Famine, 
Pestilence,  Ruin,  and  Shame, 
W'e  stake  our  besl 
With  all  I  he  rest — 
si!  in  and  pla\  the  game! 

Great  and  small  came  the  Nations 
from  over  I  he  earth's  expanse. 

small  and  great 

Joined  Slate  on  State 
To  play  for  the  world's  advance. 

Rut  one      Ood  pity  the  pikers! 
One  was  afraid  to  play! 
W'e  might  lose,  they  said. 

If  we  went-  ahead — 
We  might  have  to  fight— or  pay! 

Forty-three  others  are  willing, 
Forty-throe  others  share, 

for  the  common  need 

They  forget   their  greed, 
Rut  we — Ood  pits   the  pikers! — we  do  not  dare. 
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Grapefruit 

for  Food  and  Health 


Tune  the  meal  and  tone  the  system. 

Nature's  own  aids  to  the  digestion  of  other 
foods. 

Appetizing,  delicious,  refreshing  and  strength- 
ening. 

The  ideal  fruits  with  which  to  begin  breakfast 
and  end  dinner. 

True  food-fruits,  delightful  and  beneficial  at  every 
meal,  they  may  be  served  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 


Soon 

This  week,  Today,  Now!  Tofour  Fruit  Dealer 

Say  to  your  fruit  dealer : 

"I  warit  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and  oranges: 

"This  season  I  shall  expect  you  to  supply  them  to  me  regularly." 

Say  this  to  him  right  away,  that  he  may  have  opportunity  to  provide  for  a  - 

stock  of  these  superior  grapefruit  and  oranges. 

Say  also  that  some  nearby  wholesale  house  will  regularly  furnish  him  with 

Sealdsweet  fruits  out  of  carload  shipments  received  direct  from  the  cooperating 

growers  who  form  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

Say  Sealdsweet  to  your  fruit  dealer  and  keep  on  saying  it;  if"  he  hesitates,  tell 

him  that  you  insist  on  having  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and  oranges.     Most  good 

dealers  like  to  sell  them  because  they  give  such  satisfaction. 

Write  No<w  For  Free  Book   "Florida's  Food-Fruits" 


To  make  sure 
of  dependable 
grapefruit  and 
oranges,  look  on 
boxes  and 
wrappers  for  the 
Sealdsweet 
trademark  of  the 
Florida  Citrus 
Exchange. 


In  natural  colors;  tells  tow  easily  and  quickly  to  make  many  delightful  cakes,  pastries,  salads,  sauces,  desserts, 
confections  and  ices. 

Invaluable  in  preparing  for  parties  and  special  occasions;  helpful  for  everyday  use.     All  recipes  thoroughly  tested. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy.     Address 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

628  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 


The  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange 
is  a  great  body 
of  5,000  grape- 
fruit and  orange 
growers  who  sell 
their  own  fruits 
to  avoid  specu- 
lation in  them. 


iealtafirt  Oranges 
Better  Because  Juicier 


All  oranges  'are  good,  but  Sealdsweet 
oranges  are  better  than  most. 

They  are  better  because  heavier  in 
juice,  the  food  and  health  element  of 
oranges. 

Buy  Sealdsweet  oranges  for  your 
health's  sake;  enjoy  them  because  of 
their  rare  deliciousness. 

Try  Florida  Sealdsweet  oranges  and 
see  for  yourself  how  much  more  juice 
they  give  you  than  oranges  from  sections 
less  favored  by  nature. 


CITRUS  tXCrlAJMOKI** 
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PEHUA^I 


Sfll/TED 

PEANUTS 


THE  NATIONAL  SALTED  PEANUT 


I0oz.net. 
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"Have  some  Planters  Pennant 
Salted  Peanuts"— is  an  invita- 
tion that  is  seldom  declined. 
They  are  so  delicious — so  fresh 
and  crisp. 

Sold  everywhere  in  the  5c 
Glassine  Bags. 

Always  fresh  and  crisp  for 
home  use  in  vacuum-pack 
glass  jars. 

Planters  Nut  and  Chocolate  Co. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Suffolk,  Va. 
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CONFECTIONERY   AND   SUGAR 


(Inter national  Confectioner) 


ANCIENT    EGYPT    never    heard   of    cane-sugar   or   any 

/-%  other  kind  of  sugar,  but  the  royal  Pharaohs  enjoyed 
-*-  -*-  pure  candy  made  from  honey,  flour,  and  nut  meats. 
To-Say  we  call  it  Turkish  Paste. 

The  Romans  were  highly  skilled  sweet-makers  and  used 
almonds  and  honey. 

Sugar  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  "sugar-baker"  was  a  man  who 
boiled  raw  sugar  and  refined  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  it  fit 
for  consumption. 

Candy-makers  and  candy-stores  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  candy-makers'  gilds  or  fraternities  were  formed  in 
Bordeaux  and  Caen,  France,  in  1650. 

The  first  candy-pedlers  appeared  on  the  streets  of  London 
in  1689. 

In  the  olden  days  the  pharmacists  or  druggists  were  the  only 
men  who  sold  candy  or  sugar  and  they  only  used  it  in  medicine. 

Bill  Shakespeare  knew  much  about  candy,  for  he  wrote  in 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  as  follows:  "Sweetmeats, 
messengers  of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth."  He 
knew  that  even  in  those  far-off  days  many  a  maid  was  wooed 
and  won  with  candy. 

Lemon-drops  were  first  made  in  England  in  1723. 

The  first  candy-factories  began  to  make  their  appearance  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  were  es- 
tablished outside  of  the  towns  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  gilds. 

In  1918  the  United  States  consumed  four  million  tons  of  sugar. 
Of  this  total  only  8  per  cent,  was  used  to  make  confectionery. 

It  is  estimated  that  prohibition  has  increased  the  demand 
for  confectionery  30  per  cent. 

There  were  in  1919  over  two  thousand  candy-factories  in  the 
United  States,  producing  approximately  a  billion  pounds  of 
candy  per  year.  There  were  in  1919  over  one  hundred  concerns 
in  the  United  States  manufacturing  cocoa  and  chocolates. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  four  thousand  candy  companies 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  Not  all  of  them  are  producing 
goods  to  capacity  . 

CONFECTIONERY 

The  United  States  exported  less  than  one  million  dollars' 
worth  of  confectionery  in  1914.  Exports  of  American-made 
confectionery  in  1919  exceeded  twelve  million  dollars'  worth. 

SUGAR 

In  1914  the  United  States  exported  195,205  tons  of  granu- 
lated sugar;  in  1915,  481,787  tons;  in  1916,  788,326  tons;  in 
1917,  505,397  tons;  in  1918,  203,615  tons;  and  in  1919,  737,849 
tons.  During  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919  a 
great  portion  of  the  sugar  listed  as  exportation  was  sugar  bought 
by  the  British  Government  from  the  planters  and  shipped  to 
the  United  States  to  be  refined  on  a  toll  basis.  This  sugar, 
therefore,  can  not  be  classed  as  American  owned  or  traded  sugar. 
This  sugar  was  owned  and  bought  by  England  and  France. 

COCOA  AND   CHOCOLATE 

Cocoa-beans  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  within  the 
tropical  belt.     They  are  native  of  Mexico. 

Christopher  Columbus  did  more  than  discover  America  when 
his  bark  bumped  into  the  West  Indies.  He  was  given  some 
cocoa-beans  by  the  natives  and  took  them  back  to  Spain  with 
him  in  1494.  No  one  knew  anything  about  beans  in"those  days, 
and  so  it  was  not  until  1521  that  Bernardo  de  Castile,  who  was 
with  Cortez  on  his  raid  into  Mexico,  then  ruled  by  Montezuma, 


Emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  discovered  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Emperor  what  a  delicious  beverage  could  be  made  from  the 
cocoa-beans.  The  Aztecs  were  the  first  people  to  prepare  cocoa 
as  a  beverage  and  make  chocolate  from  cocoa-beans. 

West  Africa  produces  more  cocoa-beans  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  were  first  made  in  Mexico. 

Over  eighteen  different  kinds  of  cocoa-beans  enter  the  port 
of  New  York  from  the  Orient,  Africa,  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, India,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico. 

Before  cocoa-beans  are  fit  for  the  market  they  have  to  go 
through  a  course  of  preparation  that  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks'  time. 

The  first  milk  chocolate  was  made  bjT  Daniel  Peters,  of  Vevy, 
Switzerland,  in  1890. 

Chocolate  was  first  sold  publicly  in  England  in  1657  and  in 
France  in  1661.      It  was  served  in  the  famous  London  coffee- 
shops  and  became  a  very  popular  beverage. 

In  1660  chocolate  was  sold  in  London  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
pound.  The  aristocrats  patronized  many  of  the  famous  choco- 
late-houses. 

Sweet  (eating)  chocolates  contain  60  per  cent,  cocoa  products 
and  40  per  cent,  sugar. 

Chocolate  confectionery  is  more  popular  than  any  other 
kind.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  demand  is  for  confectionery  made 
from  either  solid  chocolate  or  chocolate-coated  goods. 

The  first  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory  in  America  was  started 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1765. 

COCOA 

In  1914  the  United  States  imported  into  the  port  of  New 
York  1,059,427  bags  of  cocoa-beans.  These  bags  averaged 
160  pounds  each  and  came  from  twenty  different  points  in  the 
tropical  zone.  During  the  year  1918  the  United  States  im- 
ported 2,233,754  bags  of  cocoa-beans,  averaging  151  pounds 
per  bag.  Of  this  amount  2,122,505  bags  went  into  consump- 
tion. For  1919,  cocoa  importations  into  the  United  States 
totaled  2,789,309  bags,  averaging  14634  pounds  per  bag.  Of 
this  amount  2,570,382  bags  went  into  consumption. 

The  total  world  production  of  cocoa-beans  in  1914  totaled 
280,700  tons.  By  1919  production  had  been  increased  until  the 
total  for  the  latter  year  reached  457,700  tons.  Of  this  total  no 
less  than  242,310  tons  are  raised  in  the  British  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  world  received,  in  1919,  176,176  tons  of  cocoa-beans 
from  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  total  world  consumption  of  cocoa  in  1914  amounted  to 
259,300  tons.  In  that  year  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
consumer,  taking  70,124  tons.  Great  Bi'itain  came  next  with 
58,596  tons,  then  Holland  with  32,091  tons,  and  Germany  with 
20,000  tons.  In  1919  the  world-consumption  had  increased  to 
423,300  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  took  no  less  than 
169,395  tons;  Great  Britain,  64,613  tons;  France,  51,583  tons; 
and  Holland,  36,921   tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  raw  cocoa  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1919-  was  in  excess  of  fifty-five  million  dollars  and 
totaled  approximately  thirty-nine  million  pounds. 

Export ations  of  American-made  cocoa  powder  and  chocolate 
in  1914  was  slightly  over  one  million  dollars.  In  1919  the  expor- 
tations  of  American-made  cocoa  powder  and  chocolate  totaled 
over  twenty  million  dollars,  or  three  times  the  value  of  the  goods 
exported  in  1918  and  five  times  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
in  1917. 
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i     liin-r    in    I  In-   distance, 
iiiiil'   lliiliall)   on   lh<    side 


cai 
of 


IKMls.ll    BETWEEN    OPPOSING    IRISH    FACTIONS   IN    BELFAST. 

i  be  seen  In  retreat  before  the  stone-throwers,  near  at  hand.    The  police  and  British  military  forces,  inter- 

the  Unionists,  nave  swelled  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  to  proportions  suggesting  real  warfare. 


IJMTISH    SKETCHES   ON   THE    SINN-FEIN   FRONT 


SINN-FEINERS  may  be  divided  into  three  classes— mild, 
enthusiastic,  and  red-hot.     A  correspondenl  of  the  Union- 
ist London  Morning  Post  who  spent  some  time  in  intimate 
i.iii  with  all  three  varieties  in  their  Dative  haunts,  shortly 
MacSwiney's  tragic  death  in  ;i  British  jail,  does  not  find 
•  them  as  hopelessly  bad  as  some  other  reports  might  have 
led  the  world  to  expect.     Thi  Post  is  far  from  being  a  thorough 
r  with  the  methods  of  the  Irish  Republicans,  and  its 
iharee  its  general  attitude.      At   the  same  time 
mpathizes  with  'Ik-  very  human  and  likable 
-    died  rebels,  and  hi   gets  something  of  their  point 
:       .  tho  h<    ma  •    with  the  editor  of  the  New 

Yor  thai  the  situation  in   Ireland  is  •'more  hopelessly 

muddl'  ."  he  man.-  plain,  in  pari  at  least,  the 

ni-ni.  a-,  for  instance,  in  this  oast  .  of  which 

land  owned  by  a  family  with  an 

hi  back  to  the  < !rom- 

riod      Onl  in  old  ruined  castle,  the  owner 

nail  farmer,  who  lives  in  the  usual  Irish  farmhouse! 

e  chiefs   who   used   to  fide 

mtil  <  Jromwell  gai  e  il   to  one  of  his 

ill   find    pigs  and   fowls,  w  liieli 

the  impression  thai  this  Irish  farmer  cares  more 

f«.r  than  for  In-  ancienl  and  honorable  name. 

ae  his  children  are  old  enough 
be  ruin-  of  the  abb<  j  -  and  castles 
■  n  whicl  endowed,  and  rela 

r    '.  bich  doe-  uol   tc  ml 
•i    in   t  hi  g  mind-   for  either 

•  r  for  Oliver  Cromwell.     Tin   country 
ind  does  not  change  much,  and  altho  i1 

•     in     many    more    similar 
;  ating    land   thai    their  ancestors  once 

d. 

iring  my  tv  '  -<  rvice 

in  fronl  by  an  Irishman,  who,  pointing  a1  Borne 


ruined  abbey  thai  has  been  there  for  centuries,  will  exclaim: 
"Yes,  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  did  that.  'Twas  as  foine  an 
abbey  as  could  be  sane  in  the  counthry  until  that  black-hearted 
divil  desl  hroyed  it.  Indade,  'tis  yourself  that  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  looking  at  it  this  day."  Of  course  I  always  agreed  that  it 
certainly  was  a  most  unkind  thing  to  do,  and  had  I  had  my  way 
it  would  never  have  happened  at  all.  1  would  have  had  Oliver 
cashiered  first,  but  as  the  thing  was  done  about  two  and  a  half 
centuries  before  either  of  us  was  born  I  failed  to  see  how  it 
affected  us  personally.  This  view  was  always  too  much  for  the 
Sinn-Feiner  to  grasp.  He  expected  all  Englishmen  to  "be  as 
proud  of  the  feats  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Irishmen  are  disgusted 
with  them. 

Of  the  three  groups  into  which  all  Sinn-Feiners  are  divided, 
mild,  enthusiastic,  and  red-hot,  says  the  correspondent: 

Take  the  ease  of  the  mild  Sinn-Feiners  first,  as  they  are  in  the 
majority.  They  are  usually  people  living  in  Sinn-Fein  towns, 
who  find  ii  by  far  the  safest  policy  to  adopt.  Take  a  small 
tradesman  in  a  town  which  has  a  particularly  active  Sinn-Fein 
party.  If  he  refused  to  be  a  Sinn-Feiner  his  shop  would  be 
boycotted,  as  people  would  be  afraid  to  deal  with  him,  and 
he  would  probably  be  assaulted  in  the  street s.  His  life  would 
be  anything  but  gay.  So  he  hangs  from  his  window  an  orange, 
green,'  and  white  Hag  and    shouts,    "Up    the   rebels,"    when  any 

an-  in  the  vicinity,  lie  cheerfully  serves  Sinn-Feiner  and  soldier 
alike,  and  lives  at  peace  with  1  he  world  in  general  and  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  particular.  You  can  not  expect  him  to  do 
otherwise.     He  is  simply  a  rebel   because  he  dare  not  be  any- 

t  hing   el-e. 

Next  iii  importance  comes  the  enthusiastic  Sinn-Feiner.  He 
is  generally  a  young  man.  who,  being  a  shop  assistant,  clerk,  or 
rarm  laborer,  has  undoubtedly  missed  his  vocation  in  life,  for 
he  should  have  been  something  less  prosaic.  He  joins  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  a  young  English 
boy  joins  the  Territorials—  not  because  he  has  any  desire  to  kill 
one,  1  mi t  simply  because  the  uniform  is  an  aid  in  the  art  of 
lady-killing,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not  so  ferocious  as  if  seems. 
lie' Incomes  a  Sinn-Fein  volunteer  to  keep  himself  out  of  mis- 
chief, only  to  find  that  it  leads  him  into  mischief.  He  regularly 
parades  for  squad   drill,   in    which    he   hears  the  army  infantry 
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When  You  Make  Jam  at  Home 

■ — You  buy  from  the  market  berries  that  had  to  be  picked 
half  ripe  in  order  to  stand  the  hard  journey  to  the  city. 

You  stand  over  a  hot  stove  for  hours  because  you  alone 
know  when  the  jam  is  just  right. 

And  that  jam  is  GOOD;  rich  with  the  loving  self-sacrifice 
that  touches  everything  you  make  for  the  family. 

But  why  not  let  PAUL  make  jam  for  you  the  better  way? 

PAUL'S  JAM 

Full  ripe  berries  fresh  from  the  vine. 

Preserved  in  pure  sugar  at  the  great  white  Kitchens  in 
the  Berry  Fields. 

-—Preserved  with  scientifically  controlled  heat  that  does 
in  minutes  what  takes  you  hours  in  your  home. 

—  Preserved  so  quickly  that  the  full  flavor  is  sealed  in  each 
delicate  berry  cell;  the  jam  made  ready  for  "your  table  in 
vacuum  glass  jars. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  PAUL'S  JAM — the  Fresh  Fruit 
Product. 

PUYALLUP    &    SUMNER    FRUIT 
GROWERS  CANNING  COMPANY 


501  Paul  Ave. 


m    i 


Puyallup,  Wn. 


Peach  Fanchortettes 


Invert  small  fluted  cake  pans  and  cover  outside 
with  pastry.  Prick  pastry  on  top  with  fork;  set 
pans  on  baking  sheet  and  thoroughly  bake  the 
crust.  Remove  crusts  and  fill  with  PAUL'S  - 
PEACH  JAM.  Beat  whites  of  two  eggs  dry;* 
add  gradually  two  tablespoonfuls  powdered 
sugar;  fold  in  lightly  two  more  tablespoonfuls 
powdered  sugar;  spread  meringue  over  tops  of 
fanchonettes.  Brown  delicately  in  very  slow 
oven. 
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str   •   i  in  a  way  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
my  acquaintance,  "is  enough  to 
make  a  bla  -  J  "um,r  unjs." 

in,  with  ogs,  its  midnight  spying,  "blaok- 

:   death-to-the-invader  atmosphere,  gives  the 
opportunity  to  cover  himself  with  honor 
•  ry  without   much   risk 
l-  life  or  limbs. 
-  plenty  of  more 
or  less  liar-  nusement  to 

.■    time. 
■    ■    er  does  i-  to 
take  a.  prominent   part   in  the 
■ 
Hut.  a-  rioting  is  tin  national 
;time,  this  i>  nothing  to  write 
A-   Englishmen 
orator 
or  -  i   match  on 

H  ■  irdaj  afternoons,  so  Irish- 
riot,  merely  for 
amusement  in  a  mild  form. 
Taking  him  all  round,  the en- 
thi.  H  ■  n-Fi  iner  is  not  a 

i  -<>rt.     lit   is  ju-t  a  roman- 
tic, good-hearted    boy    with  a 
little  ov<  rweighl  in  high  spirits, 
public  he    likes  to  appear 
•  be  dan  <l<  \  il    r<  l>«  1    \  o!un- 
r;    hut   if  you  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  in  pri\  ate  life  j  ou 
will  find  that  he  ha-  thai  soci- 
able a  in  1 1  \<<  ptionally  generous 
nature  which  i-  the  birthrighl 
i.f  everj   Irishman. 

A-    for    tli'     nil -hot     Sinn- 
Y>  iner,  hi-  virl  u<  9,   sad  to  n- 

!n  rally  posted  in  the  casualty  lisl  as  "missing,  believed 

kill«  J."     Tho  this  type  of  Sinn-Feiner  is  by  no  means  plentiful, 

!'.\  far  the  mosl  deadly.     He  is  usually  one  of 

three  things,  a  hooligan,  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.     Sinn  Fein  to  him 

indulging  in  various  little  hobbies  for  amusement,  profit, 

or  n 

I  could  forgive  the  red-hoi  Sinn-Feiners  if  only  they  would 
d1  fair,  hut  they  -i  Idom  do.     Will  they  challenge  a  policeman 

man  to  man  and  fighl   till  the  besl    man  wins?      No,  they  skulk 

in  a  |»  -  behind  a  dike   and  shoot  their    man  in  the  back. 

•  them  will  Bel  on  a  couple  of  unarmed  soldiers  down- 

'.n.   knock  them  down,  heat    them,  and  kiek  them.      Do  they 

il  fur  the  1  cy  pickel   which  patrols  the  streets  about 

nty  mir  \"i  tin  j . 

sitting  in  tin    v.  M.  ( '.  A.  of  a  certain  pro-Sinn  Fein 
ning  whi 
ing    soldier 
I    m  and  colla] 
1  1 

found    that 
had  been  splil 
from 

badly 

hrui-<  •!.    \V  .ui'! 

■ 

mi  fron 

ight- 

d  him  do 
him   in    the 
imprint 

fell    in 

til  •  d       Up 

ho  had  kicked  the  soldi*  r  to 
pick  their  men,  and  fight  it  out.    Tbechallei 

ottered   in   vain.  ght  wit]  ■  .    lair  plaj   did 

of  their  getting  hurt. 

■dent,  in  ;.  certain  town 


SINN-FEIN    RIVALS  THE   "BLACK   AND  TANS" 

The  Revolutionists  are  credited  with  the  destruction  of  this  building, 
which  bears  tiie  non-l  i  ish  name  <>f  Win.   Krskinc.     in  these  raids 

and  counter-raids  by    Sinn-Feiners  und   British  troops  innocent  per- 
sons are  credited  with  being  the  largest  sufferers. 


■ 

BLA<   1     \     ii    i\\       REPRISALS    IN    BALBRIGGAN. 


■     flvi    policemen,  British  troops    said  i<>  have  been  led  by 
tin  ir  r,iiiei .  i   terror  and  destruction  through  two  Irish  towns. 


in  the  Midlands  in  which  the  writer  was  stationed  at  the  time, 
four  soldiers  returned  to  barracks  "in  a  sorry  plight  and  reported 
being  roughly  handled   by   a   mob  Of  about   one   hundred   men." 

Then,  he  says: 

The  major,  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  battalion,  called  for 

volunteers  to  clear  the  town. 
and  selected  fifty  men  from 
the  regiment.  In  ten  minutes' 
time  the  party,  armed  with 
entrenching-tool  handles,  and 
led  by  the  major,  set  out  gaily 
singing: 

I'll.  De  Valera,  he's  the  hero  of  the 

right. 
We'll   follow   him    to   battle   'neath 

the  orange,  green,  and  white. 
And  then  we'll  go  to  England,  and 

we'll  give    em  hell's  delight, 
And  we'll  make  De  Valera   King  of 

Ireland. 

This  is  a  favorite  Sinn-Fein 
chorus  which  the  Tommies  in 
Ireland  love  to  sin^;  to  the 
utter  mystification  of  Sinn- 
Feiners,  who  never  know 
whether  to  take  it  as  an  insult 
or  a  compliment.  Take  it 
either  way,  it's  all  the  same  to 
Tommy. 

The  entrenching-tool  war- 
riors set  out  singing,  but  they 
returned  in  an  hour's  time  us- 
ing language  which  would  have 
been  an  education  to  the  R. 
S.  M.  if  he  had  been  by  to  hear 
it.  ( )n  reaching  the  town  they  had  found  a  deserted  street  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  Scotch  village  on  t  he  Sabbath.  Alt  ho 
they  did  their  damnedest,  not  a  single  supporter  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  could  they  find,  and  as  the  major  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  for  wrecking  the  Sinn-Fein  Club,  they  had 
to  return  to  an  expectant  battalion  with  nothing  more  to  their 
credit  than  a  four-mile  march  on  a  cold  night.  The  cause  of 
their  bitter  disappointment  was  "A  youth,  civilian,  Irish,  one, 
Sinn-Feiners.  for  the  use  of."  He  had  noticed  the  little  band 
set  out.  and  had  straightway  run  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  town 
with  the  alarming  information  that  at  least  four  infantry  bri- 
gades were  on  the  march  to  raze  the  town  to  the  ground  and 
massacre  all  the  inhabitants.  As  news  travels  round  in  Ireland 
with  a  speed  which  would  give  Marconi  palpitation  of  the 
heart,    it    was     not    to    be    wondered     at    that    the    inhabitants 

of  the  "doomed"  town 
made  themselves  very 
scarce. 

You  have  no  doubt 
come  to  the  conclusion 
by  this  time  that  the  red- 
hot  Sinn-Feiners  are  not 
nice  to  know.  Still  the 
rebels  as  a  whole  might 
be  a  lot  worse  than  they 
are,  and  all  ho  some  of 
I  hem  are  bad,  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 
You  will  find  the  ma- 
jority quite  good.  They 
invariably  said  they  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  sol- 
diers, who,  they  quite 
understood,  were  mere- 
ly obeying  orders.  They 
had  the  intelligence  to 
see    that     most     soldiers 

"  knowed  of  a  better  'ole 

than  Ireland."  Except 
when  t  hey  were  on  I  he 
business  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public t  hey  were  as  civil 
and  as  charming  a  peo- 
ple as  one  could  wish 
tn  ni'et  in  the    proverbial  long  day's  march. 

Three  signalers  who  had  been  out  on  a  flag  station  in  a  vevy 
lonelj  country  were  -tailing  hack  on  their  five-mile  march  to 
the  outpost  to  which  they  wen-  attached  when  they  happened 
to  scramble  over  a  very  fiigh  bank  almosl  into  the  arms  of  thirty 
rebels,   who  had  jusl   come  down   to  the  standing-load   position. 
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Sure  footed  on  all  roads  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather 

A  sturdy,  oversize  cord  tire  that  establishes  a  new  standard  for  durability  and  freedom  from  skidding. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY  -  MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Other  factories  :    Clermont-Ferrand,  Franc*;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy.  —  Dealer*  in  all  part*  of  the  world. 
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in  uK  s  of  an    'Irish  Republican  Army  Mas- 

Instruct  deavoring  to  teach  them  his  idea 

andlinga  rifle.     Each  of  these  would-be 
a  useful-looking  rifle,  and  this  in  a 
count v  where  civilians  were  forbidden  to  possess  arms.     It  was 
a^  &v,  ad  the  soldiers  were  cursing  the  hick 

.  them  into  it.     For.  being  unarmed,  they  were 
rcy  of  the  Irishmen, 
instructor,  however,  rose   to  the  occasion  and 
lying  urrin  politely  bade  them  good  morning  and 
view  you'll  be  afther  getting  from  this  hill 
cpeself  would  be  advising  you  to  admire 
ttificanl  wink  with  which  these  words  wen' 
not  lost  on  the  signalers*  who.  being  quick- 
limes* promptly  took  the  hint.     They  be- 
:  in  the  view  that   had  the  squad  been  sud- 
oly    transformed    into   man-eating   tigers    they    would    have 
nely  unperturbed.     The  instructor  then  solemnly 
luired  if  they  had  seen  any  one  drilling  in  the  district.     To 
i.-li  they  replied  that   they   had   not   seen  a   rifle  and  civilian 
-  and  sincerelj    hoped  they  never  would,  but 
lid  meel  with  such  terrible  criminals,  they, 
Un  .  bad  memories,  would  lie  sure  to  forgel  it  by  the  time 

their  outpost.     This  was  quite  satisfactory  to  both 
some   more  comments  on   the  extraordinary 
i  itj  <>r  the  view  tlie  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 
.  their  memories  were  quite  as  bad  as  they  had 
y,  by  the  time  they  got  back  the  musketry 
tad  would  have  disappeared  and  their  rifles  evaporated  into 
thin  air.  <o  to  report  the  matter  would  have  been  mere  waste 
of  time. 

Manchester  Guardian,  an  English  Liberal  paper  whose 

mpathies  are  with  most  "suppresl  small  nations,"  not  exclud- 
ing the    Irish,   receives   from   one  of  its    Irish   correspondents  a 

■  ry  that  shows  another  side,  the  darkest  side,  of  the  British 
occupation.  The  account  deals  with  reprisals  taken  by  the 
forces  of  the  crown  in  West  Clare,  "as  a  reply  to  the  murder  of 

•  policemen  at  Rineen."     The  correspondent  writes: 

To  tak«    Ennistymon,  the  worst  case,  first.     Within  a  very 

:-t   time  uf  the  soldiers'  arrival      eye-witnesses  insist  they  were 

iier-  with  officers  from  a  garrison  Dear  by — two  men  named 

onoli  and  Ltinnane  had  been  done  to  death,  several  shops  and 

Town  Hall  set  ablaze,  and  marly  the  whole  of  the 

population  put   to  Sight.     Connole's  death  was 

ratal  I  hint,'.      A  party  of  men.  led  by  some  one  who 

Connole   and    his   house,    which    stands  apart    on 

/n. i md  above  the  town,  pr<  sented  themselves  at  his  door. 

the   local    transport    workers'    secretary.     They 

led  to  know  from  \i'\<  wife  whether  he  was  in.     She  said 

•  n'<  red  and  dragged  him  out,  his  wife  imploring 

•in  him.     Tiny  drove  the  woman  and  her  two  chil- 

ok   Connole   some  yards  down  the  road, 

'  the  wall  and  -hot    him  dead. 

bal  one  would  verj    much  like  to  disbelieve, 

sting  in  unreasoning  fury.     Connole's  house  had 

trol  by  this  time,  and  his  body,  says  his  wife, 

and  thrown  into  the  burning  building.     This 

iii  >l  yesterday  morning.     A  cross 

for  ilea  marks  the  place  of  his  death.     This  cottage 

:     burned-out    interior  with  only  a  tortured  iron 

.d    left. 

ged  out  to  die  other  armed  men. 

!  ah. nit  the  destruction  of 

had   loot.d   one  or  two  spirit   stores,  and 

•  ildly    dl  bad    not    only    come    h\ 

motor-lorr:  I  a  plentiful  Bupply  of  petrol  and  some 

bomb«.     Petrol    arai   thrown  into  the  Town   Hall  and  several 

■  'I   ah:.'  panl  -   lied   from 

■  I  deal  oi  shooting  into  the 

or  the  inhabitant     n  quired  no  Buch 

h<  ir  intimidation.     Already  men, 

lialf-dn  -1    or   i.  at    all,    had    taken 

d       I  Ine  man   told  me  how    he  came 

ir-old  children     twin  brothers     naked  and 

in  a  "boreen,"  or  sunken 

I-  bled  mi  an  armed  party  of  nun 

•  ii  one  of  the  burning  buildin 

H-  mi  -hot  afii  rward. 

f.  of  the  inhabitants  havi  crept  hack  into 
r-ridden.     The  oth<  hi  \U  red  in 

.  the  homi  -  of  relati 
Id. 


Lahinoh,  which  is  a  seaside  resort,  could  count  a  couple  of  its 
inhabitants  dead  and  six  shops  and  the  Town  Hall  destroyed 
when  the  morning  came.  The  charred  trunk  of  a  man  named 
Lehane  was  found  in  a  burned-out  spirit  shop;  a  visitor  named 
Sammon  from  the  east  of  the  county  was  shot  dead,  probably 
by  accident,  during  the  rifle-fire,  which  here  as  at  Ennistymon 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  reckless  bravado.  The  father 
of  the  dead  Lehane  had  his  home  fired  at  Moy,  two  miles  away, 
and  was  himself  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  throat.  The  rest 
of  the  population  spent  the  night  on  the  sandhills,  and  tho  many 
of  them  have  now  returned  it  will  be  many  days  before  they 
can  take  tranquilly  again  to  life  in  the  town. 

TJh  story  of  the  sacking  of  Milltown  Malbay  is  the  same. 
It  is  clear  from  questions  ashed  by  the  armed  invaders  here  that 
they  had  come  to  search  for  persons  known  to  be  of  Republican 
sympathies,  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  entered  Ennistymon 
with  the  object  of  running  down  Connole.  The  persons  they 
sought,  however,  had  cleared  off  on  the  first  hint  of  their  approach. 
They  wreaked  their  balked  wrath  very  effectually,  however,  on 
a  number  of  houses  and  shops  with  the  help  of  the  customary 
supply  of  petrol. 

As  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  terror  I  need  only  quote  the 
declaration  of  a  local  justice  of  the  peace  who  has  served  on  the 
bench  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  told  me.  constitutional 
Nationalist  'tho  he  still  is,  that  he  would  resign  his  commission 
to-morrow  if  it  were  not  for  dread  of  what  might  happen  to  him 
or  his  house  and  family.  That  may  be  a  comforting  piece  of 
information  for  any  one  who  hopes  from  reprisals  that  they 
will  check  the  Republican  drift  or  the  disintegration  of  Irish 
society. 

As  a  strange  commentary  on  this  real,  if  generally  smothered, 
warfare,  the  New  York  Call  prints,  under  a  London  head-line, 
a  dramatic  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  For  once,  at  least,  the  British 
Government  held  its  hand.     The  account  runs: 

A  little  band  of  Irish  pipers,  wailing  a  weird  dirge  and  shrieking 
defiance  by  turns,  lo'd  the  strangest  funeral  procession  that  ever 
wound  its  way  through  the  streets  of  London,  a  procession  of 
8,000  Irish  Sinn-Feiriers  and  sympathizers  following  the  body  of 
their  dead  leader. 

And  of  these  8,000  hundreds  were  proscribed  rebels,  with  a 
price' Upon  their  heads,  marching  in  safety  through  the  heart  of 
the  enemy  country,  protected  for  once  by  a  tacit  truce  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Irish  Republic. 

They  wore  their  Sinn-Fein  uniforms  beneath  long  overcoats. 
They  carried,  draped  in  black,  the  proscribed  green,  white,  and 
orange,  flag  of  the  only  government  they  recognize.  But  there 
was  no  reply  to  their  mute* defiance.  London  offered  them  only 
respect . 

For  their  own  part,  the  Sirm-Feiners  gave  and  accepted  pledges 
that  for  this* one  occasion  there  should  be  no  outward  indication 
of  that  ever-living  hatred  of  England,  never  so  bitter  as  it  is 
to-day,  that  burns  in  Sinn-Fein  hearts. 

The  pledges* were  kept,  while  soldier  of  the  Republic  and 
soldier  of  the  Empire  cooperated  to  make  the  final  journey  of 
Terence  MacSwiney,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  from  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  railway  station  an  uninterrupted  tribute  to  his  cour- 
age and  devotion.  '  «. 

The  funeral  of  Terence  MacSwiney  is  the  most  dramatic  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  Irish  revolt.  Hours  before  the  Irish 
leaders  emerged  from  St.  George's  Cathedral,  where  impressive 
services  had  been  conducted,  the  three  miles  of  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  lined  deep  with  British 
crouds. 

Four  hundred  .Metropolitan  Police  were  stationed  near  the 
cathedral.  Two  thousand  police  lined  the  roads,  a  lew  yards 
apart.  In  and  around  the  church  were  hundreds  of  men  in 
Gaelic  uniform  ready  to  enforce  decorum  if  emotion  should 
-iirtre  out  of  bounds.  Two  nurses,  also  in  Sinn-Fein  uniform, 
and  waving  large  Irish  Republic  flags,  made  a  splotch  of  color 
on  the  cat hedral  steps. 

The  Bound  of  I  he  pipes  heading  the  procession  could  lie 
heard  for  miles  and  stilled  the  noise  of  the  crowds  outside  the 
church  as  the  procession  took  up  the  stfep.  The  pipers  were 
followed  by  two  hundred  priesls,  chanting  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

Then  came  the  carriage  of  Archbishop  Daniel  Mannix.  buried 

beneath  floral  offerings.     The  hearse  bearing  MacSwiney's coffin 

with  it-  Gaelic  inscription  telling  that  he  was  "murdered  by  the 
foreigner  in  Brixton  jail,"  and  surrounded  by  its  body-guard  of 
Sinn-Fein  volunteers,  was  followed  by  the  mourning  party. 
And  after  this  came  the  hundreds  of  Gaelic  societies,  each  car- 
rying its  own  banner  and  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  crowd  there  was  a  hush  of  respect.      So  great   was  the 
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ARMOURS 

PANCAKE  fc   *  ^ARMOURS 
KAflour     I  ^#  MACARONI 


Full-Flavored  Oats 
So  Quickly  Prepared 

They  Cook  Perfectly  in  10  to  15  Minutes 

The  great  nutritive  value  of  oats  has  always  been 
appreciated,  but  too  much  time  has  been  required 
to  prepare  them. 

It's  different  now — in  homes  where  Armour's  Oats 
are  known  and  demanded.  While  the  coffee  is  boil- 
ing, the  oats  are  cooking.  In  10  to  15  minutes  they're 
done — perfectly  and  to  a  "  queen's  taste." 

Such  nourishment — such  exceptional  oat  flavor, 
the  secret  of  the  distinct  Armour  process  of  milling ! 
No  wonder,  then,  that  mothers  rely  on  Armour's 
Oats  to  form  a  mainstay  for  hungry  little  tots;  or 
that  persons  who  say  they're  hard  to  please  with 
breakfast  cereals,  order  "  a  heaping  bowl  of  Armour's 
Oats  "  when  at  home,  or  away. 

Your    grocer    will    respect    your  good 
taste,    when  you  order  Armour's  Oats 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company 

Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals — Oats,  Corn 
Flakes,  Pancake  flour,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles 
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You   Will  Want  this  Sedan 

"When  the  Frost  is 
on  the  Punkin" 

RED  leaves  flutter  in  the  sunshine  and  crackle  under 
the  wheels.  Crisp,  rousing  autumn  clays  ablaze  with 
beauty! — 

And  You — 

Cozily  sheltered,  with  Nature's  panorama  gliding  by 
your  Overland  Sedan! 

Its  glass  windows  permit  unrestricted  vision.  Perfect- 
fitting,  they  allow  no  chill  autumn  drafts  to  reach  you; 
no  drifting  dust  to  soil  apparel. 

But  let  there  come  one  of  those  rare  balmy  fall  days 
and,  by  adjusting  the  windows,  the  sides  of  the  car  may 
be  partially  or  completely  opened. 

When  freezing  weather  begins  to  harden  ruts  you  will 
fully  appreciate  the  wonderful  riding  ease  of  Triplex 
Springs. 

They  float  you  over  rough  roads  without  discomfort 
01  fatigue.  They  shield  the  car  from  strain,  adding  to 
its  economy. 

Overland  Sedan,  low  in  first  cost,  saves  on  gasoline 
and  tires  because  it  is  light  in  weight,  made  so  by  the 
use-  of  fine  heat-treated  alloy  steels. 

This  high  quality  extends  to  every  detail  of  the  com- 
plete- equipment  and  rich  interior  finish  of  the  car. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes.  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Willys-Overland  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  John  X.  Willys  Export  Corporation,  New  York 
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i  ne   Liierar\    i>iu<~  Joi  ToTFmht/   _'..    IWJU 

iTiish  thai  many  women  fainted.  But  nowhere  was  there  the 
slightest  threat  of  disturbai 

The  worst  elements  on  both  sides  arc  now  making  misery  in 
Ireland,   writes  Frank  Gettj    in   the  New    York    Tribune,  "bj 
conducting  their  activities  after  the  worst   manner  of  guerrilla 
Hi  tween  what  maj  be  regarded  as  the  two  extremes 
..i"  Irish  settlement,  a  republic  ami  the  presenl  British  Govern- 
ment's Home  Rule  Bill,  are  five  possible  compromise  measures, 
n  Sinn   Fein  knows  do  republic  is  possible  now.  says  Mr. 
Ity,  and  only  a  small  section  of  the  British  press  supports 
Horn.   Rule  Bill,  passed  since   Mr.  Getty's  article  appeared. 
Mi  concludi 

Tin  ggestions,  which  have  nm  been  so  thoroughly 

■  I  and  discusl  as  some  others,  are  the  follow  ins: 
1     \   proposed   means  of  settlement   by  way  of  secret   nego- 
tiation between  the  Government  and  Sinn  Fein.     Overtures  have 
:i  made  from  linn   to  time  in  this  direction;   one  has  recently 
n  attempted  bj  Lord  Middle  ion.  leader  of  a  group  of  soul  hern 
hich  has  held  aloof  from  the  Dublin  peace  conference, 
overture,  made  through  a  prominent  Catholic  bishop, 
failed,  like  all  it-  predecessors,  because  preliminary   conditions 
■  •I  negotiation  which  it  refuses  to  concede  are  demanded  of  Sinn 
Rein.     In  any  case  Sinn  Fein  i-  opposed  to  secret  negotiation; 
conversation  with  its  leaders  shows  them  convinced  they  have 
good  eas»    In  ton    ilu    world  and  consider  public  opinion  their 
ally. 

_'.   The  Dublin  peace  conference  put  forward  a  means  of  set- 
tlement.     lis  proposal  was  that   the  British  Government,  by 

UN'   Of    Parliament,    should    declare    Ireland    entitled    to   full, 

national  self-governmeni  within  the  empire,  with  complete  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  fiscal  independence,  and  should  sum- 
mon an  elected  Irish  constituent  assembly,  in  which  represen- 
tatives of  1  Ister should  ha\  e  i  he  status  of  free  contracting  parties, 
in  draft  an  Irish  constitution  for  automatic  ratification  by  the 
British  Parliament.     The  objection  offered  by  England  to  this 

proposal  is  that  in  an  open  election  90  per  cent,  of  those  elected 
would  In   Rinn-Feiners! 

\  movement  is  on  foot,  to  approach  Sinn  Fein  with  the 
suggestion  that,  failing  action  by  the  Government,  Dail  Eireanh 
itself  should  summon  an  Irish  constit  uenl  assembly,  to  he  elected 

proportional  representation  under  the  supervision  of  Irish 
returning  officers,  the  assembly  to  he  empowered  to  frame  a 

ilar  Irish  constitution,  provide  for  the  protection  of  minor- 
ities, and  determine  the  external  relations  of  Ireland.  It  is 
.xpecied  that  Sinn  Fein  would  agree  to  this  procedure,  as  it  is 
admitted  thai  the  Dail  i-  not  fully  representative  for  such 
pun  ll    i-  exlremeh    questionable,    however,   whether   the 

British  Government   would  accept   the  authority  of  such  an 

•  mhl>  . 

i  other  schemes  have  been  put   forward  recently  for  an 

Iri-h    settlement.      The    fir-t.    proposed    by    Viscount    (J  rev    of 

Pallodon,  met  with  instant  approval  from  a  large  body  of  English, 

M  well  a-   Iri-h.  opinion. 

The  main  point-  in   Lord  Grey's  suggestion  were: 

Ireland  to  have  t  h.    same  freedom  as  the  other  dominions  to 

nettle  her  own  government.     BUI 

foreign   policy,  one  army,  and  nav.v    for  Great    Britain 

and   Inland. 

Britain    to    withdraw    after   two   year-    and    leave    Irishmen    to 

('ln-i   on  tiii    he.u  of  this  generous  suggestion  came  another 
from  tin-  Liberal  leader.  ex-Premier  Henry 
lith,  wlm  proposed  for  Ireland: 

itonomouH  dominion  in  the  fullest  and  widest  -en-. 
Equal     •  ith  the  dominions  with  regard  to  external  rela- 

tion- and  making  and  revising  treaties. 

'in      .Hid   ua  v v . 

Fiscal  independent  i 

within    tin-,    limitation?   essential   settlement    of 

Irish   problem   must    lie.      If   England  and    Ireland  can  not 

pettier  and  frame  a  peaceful  solution,  Britain  must 

eoi  ■  iruli   Ireland  with  an  iron  hand.     There  are  at  present 

close  to  100,000  -oldier-  and  policemen  engaged  in  keeping  order 

in    Ireland,  and  t  hi  n    b  no  on!' 

A-  long  ae  tb<  condition  of  affair?  exists  murders  of 

(-.lie.  men  and    -oldier-   will  continue.      It    has   been    -liovvn   that 

murders  an    leading   to   counter-murders.     The    vicious 

circle  from  which,  bo  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  then-  i-  no  breaking 

in  the  direction  of  sheer  anarch]  and  annihilation,  is 

continued.     The  country   tends  more  and  mor<    toward  repub- 

l         agreed  that,  at   the  present   time,  it   i-  more  in 

Britain's  in  generous  toward   Inland  than  in   the 

aim  i-  an  lri-h  republic. 


HARDING  AS   BARN-PAINTER,  BAND- 
MUSICIAN,  AND   HUMORTST 

MR.  HARDING'S  TALENT  in  the  art  of  barn-painting 
has  been  neglected  by  his  campaign  biographers,  com- 
plains a  newspaper  writer  who  set  out  to  gather  some 
real  "inside  dope"  about  the  President-elect  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  did  the  Harding  right  hand  once  distribute 
red  paint  over  the  barns  of  a  countryside,  but  we  are  assured  the 
Harding  head  so  conducted  the  jobs  that  the  financial  results 
were  satisfactory.  From  another  source  the  inquiring  news- 
paper man  learned  that,  in  his  extreme  youth,  the  future  Presi- 
dent once  managed  to  get  from  Marion  lo  Cleveland  by  a 
method  which  might  be  colloquially  called,  "beating  his  way." 
As  soon  as  the  voting  was  over,  in  the  receni  national  election, 
says  the  correspondent,  everybody  who  knew  I  larding,  either 
in  Washington  or  Ohio,  began  telling  stories  about  him.  One 
thing  was  notable  in  all  the  incidents  encountered  by  this 
particular  news-gatherer:  whatever  criticism  there  might  be. 
all  the  stories  and  all  the  story-tellers  agreed  on  Harding's  per- 
sonal popularity,  his  even  temper,  and  amiability.  Taking  up 
the  barn-painting  episode  first,  the  correspondent  writes,  in 
the  New  York  'rimes: 

In  his  middle  teens,  Warren  Gamaliel  was  deep  in  that  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  he  had  formed  a  fifty-fifty  partnership  with  one 
of  his  Blooming  Grove  chums,  and  one  summer  in  the  early  70's 
the  pair  of  them  literally  painted  the  countryside  red.  They 
soon  earned  a  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert  barn  artists  in 
Morrow  County.  One  of  the  episodes  in  this  epoch  of  the  next 
President's  young  life  is  thus  related  by  a  close  friend: 

"Warren  and  his  partner  solicited  the  job  of  painting  the 
barn  of  a  farmer  having  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  thrift,  not 
to  say  tightness.  They  began  dickering  over  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  contract. 

"  I  to  you  paint  by  the  day  or  by  the  job?'  queried  I  he  cautious 
barn-owner. 

"Either  way,'  replied  Harding.  'Two  dollars  each  a  day  till 
we  finish,  or  S'_'.~>  for  the  whole  job.  we  furnishing  the  paint.' 

"The  farmer  did  a  little  mental  calculating  and  decided  he 
would  save  money  on  the  second  proposition.  The  decorators 
mixed  their  paints  and  started.  The  barn  was  big  and  the  day 
was  hot,  but  the  boys  plied  their  brushes  rapidly.  Before  noon 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  fanner.  1  laving  done  some  further 
calculating,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  been  stung. 
Me  said  he  wanted  I  he  work  finished  on  ;i  per-diem  basis. 

'That's  all  right,'  agreed  the  senior  painter,  'we  always  aim 
to  please  our  patrons.' 

"The  day  got  hotter  and  the  painters  took  their  time.  They 
picked  out  the  shady  side  and  accommodated  their  pace  to  the 
-hade-line  as  it  moved  slowly  across  the  boards.  The  farmer  go  I 
angry.  At  this  leisurely  speed,  he  figured,  it  would  lake  more 
than  a  week  to  finish  the  job.  Me  fumed  and  fussed,  while  the 
painters  daubed  calmly  on,  not  caring,  apparently,  whether  it 
took  a  week  or  a  month.  They  rested  a  good  long  hour  to  ea  I 
t  heir  lunches,  and  then  followed  the  shade-line  lo  the  north  side. 

"'Darn  you  fellers,'  the  fanner  finally  exploded,  'I'll  give  you 
the  $25     go  ahead  and  get  through.' 

"'Sure,'  said  Harding,  with  a  grin.  'It's  pretty  hot,  but  we'll 
gl  1   I  hrough  all  right .' 

"The  shade  was  abandoned,  and  the  boys  slapped  on  the  ret] 
paint  with  a  recklessness  that  broke  speed  records.  By  nightfall 
three  Sides  of  the  barn  were  regenerated,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  job  was  done.  The  farmer  sadly  paid  up, 
grumbling." 

\  side-light  on  this  story  is  I  he  fact  thai  last  April,  when 
Senator  Harding  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
it  was  incorporated  in  a  "human-interest"  article  prepared  for 
publication  in  a  certain  magazine.  The  article  was  submit  led 
to  the  Senator  for  his  approval.  When  he  came  lo  the  painting 
episode.  In     "Tinned. 

Well!"  he   exclaimed,  "  that  happened  allright  enough,  but 

I'll  have  to  blue-pencil  it.      ll    might   COSt  uie  the  farmer  vote." 
A  -ampli    of  Si  nator  Harding's  dry  humor  is  presented  in  Ihis 

incident,  which  comes  from  Washington: 

Two  Senator-  with  whom  the  President-elect  lias  been  on 
intimate  terms  are  Mini  "  Watson,  of  Indiana,  and  Philander  (  '. 
Knox,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  three  had  a  habit  of  lunching 
together  in  I  he  Senate  restaurant  at  the  Capitol.  One  day,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  they  were  joined  by  Senator  Iliram  Johnson, 
of  California,   who  is   (or  was;  chummy  with   Knox. 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


".  ■ '.  ■ — ^-.^ra-ffrjija 


Clean  rugs  are  the  foundation  of  immaculate  sur- 
roundings. Constant  and  proper  cleaning  will 
prolong  their  life  of  charm.  They  should  be  gently 
beaten,  to  dislodge  embedded  grit.  They  should  be 
carefully  swept,  to  detach  all  clinging  litter.  They 
should  be  suction  cleaned,  to  withdraw  the  loosened 
dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  three.  And  it  is 
the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

Vhe  HO  OVER 

It     Beats  —  as     it     Sweeps  —  as     it     Cleat* 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio         Hamilton,  Canada 
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The  Moon  Motor  Car  makes  its  strongest 
appeal  to  mature  judgment.  Individuality, 
the  distinctive  beauty  of  lines  and  finish,  is 
bached  up  by  mechanical  construction  which 
has  proved  its  exceptional  worth  in  the  tests 
of  service.  The  car  is  an  evolution  of  sixteen 
years'  successful  manufacturing  experience — 
priced  within  the  realm  cf  reason. 

tiuilt  by  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


THE    SUCCESS    OF    THE    YEAR 


The  eowt  V»ntilat,,r.  adjustable 
from  the  tfU*mmmt  board,  anil 
the    combinatn.  f    wind' 

shield  provide  com, ...  ft  ,„nirol  of 
fruh  air  in  Moot,  closed  models. 


Moon  enjineers  have  so  arranged 
the  tu>i>  that  the  interiors  of  the 
Sedan  and  Coupe  are  thoroujhlj) 
comfortable  in  an])  Weather  th$) 
whole  Dear  around. 
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"We  are  all  candidates  for  President,"  joked  Watson,  "why 
not  decide  now  who  gets  the  Republican  nomination.  Harding, 
there,  certainly  looks  the  part — let's  give  it  to  him.'" 

"No.  Jim,  you've  got  the  voice — you  would  sound  like  a 
President,"  retaliated  the  Ohioan. 

Watson  shook  his  head.     "There's  Hiram,"  he  said.     "He's 
got    me   beat    with    that   Gatling-gun 
oratory  of  his." 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  piped 
up  Knox.     "Haven't  I  anything?" 

"No,"     remarked    Harding    dryly, 
"you've  only  got  brains." 


Another  story,  one  that  caused 
Senator  Harding  no  little  discomfiture, 
is  founded  on  his  comment  on  his 
Chicago  nomination: 

When  the  news  was  flashed  that  he 
had  been  nominated,  the  newspaper 
correspondents  rushed  to  his  head- 
quarters to  get  the  first  interview  with 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 
was  the  question  asked  on  all  sides. 
The  Senator  laughed. 

"I  feel  as  tho  I  had  gone  in  with  a 
pan*  of  eights,"  he  replied,  "and  come 
out  with  a  full  house." 

The  poker  story  spread,  and  be- 
fore long  reached  the  ear  of  "The 
Duchess,"  as  the  Senator  calls  his  wife, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  They  didn't  like  it 
and  made  no  bones  telling  him  so. 
But  evidently  the  antipoker  vote 
wasn't  very  potent  at  the  polls  last 
Tuesday ! 

Mr.  Harding  is  said  to  be  devoted 
to  Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  the  slight 
mistake  in  the  name  of  a  play  with 
which  he  is  credited  during  the  recent 
campaign.     Years  ago,  it  is  related — 

Barrett  was  to  play  the  role  of  Brutus  in  "Julius  Caesar" 
at  Cleveland,  and  Harding  made  up  his  mind  to  get  there  and 
hear  him,  if  it  took  his  last  nickel.  Harry  Sheets,  a  reporter 
who  comprised  with  Harding  the  entire  editorial  staff  of  the 
Harding  newspaper,  was  a  Shakespearian  student.  Harding 
decided  to  take  him  along  as  company,  and  at  least  part  of  the 
pay-roll.  They  scraped  together  $6.  Harding  knew  the  Big 
Four  railroad  conductor  and  believed  they  could  work  him  for  a 
ride  to  Cleveland,  thereby  saving  fare.  The  scheme  worked  as 
far  as  Gabon,  where  the  conductor  got  off.  The  new  man  was 
an  icy  stranger,  and,  lacking  tickets,  the  travelers  were  forced 
to  dig  into  their  cash  reserve  for  $2.40,  leaving  a  combined  net 
balance  of  only  $3.60. 

They  arrived  at  Cleveland  with  great  voids  in  their  stomachs, 
but  went  straight  to  the  theater  box-office  and  waited  for  the 
gallery  sale  to  open.  The  ticket  man  relieved  them  of  $1  each, 
reducing  the  exchequer  to  $1.60.  That  evening  as  they  sat  there 
in  the  gallery  gazing  in  awe  at  the  marvelous  scenes  and  drinking 
in  every  word  that  fell  from  the  tragic  Brutus,  the  young  pub- 
lisher and  his  reporter  forgot  their  hunger  and  their  t lobulations, 
but  when  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  and  they  wandered 
down  into  the  street  they  were  conscious  of  an  overpowering 
desire  for  food  and  the  necessity  of  a  night's  lodging. 

At  the  old  United  States  Hotel  they  negotiated  a  deal  whereby 
the  clerk,  in  consideration  for  $1.50  in  cash,  paid  in  advance. 
allowed  them  one  meal  each  and  a  small  bed  in  a  dingy  back 
room.  Their  joint  balance  was  now  ten  cents.  The  next  morn- 
ing, breakfastless,  they  went  to  the  railroad  station  wondering 
how  they  both  were  to  get  back  to  Marion  on  a  dime.  But 
they  had  seen  Barrett  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  which  was  what 
they  had  come  for,  and  they  were  ready  to  ride  the  bumpers 
if  necessary. 

Luck  was  with  them.  The  conductor  turned  out  to' be  a 
Marion  man,  who  let  them  both  ride  free. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

"Senator  Harding  loves  to  talk  aboul  his  early  boyhood 
struggles  in  the  West,  and  several  times  has  related  to  me  the 
story  of  his  playing  the  alto  horn  in  the  Marion  Hand,  of  which 
he  was  manager. 

"A  great  event  in  Ohio  was  the  contesl  between  the  bands 
of   the   State  annually   held    at    Findlay.      Young    Harding  was 


Remember  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question.     Get  them  both. 

Be  truthful.     Get  the  facts. 

Mistakes  are  inevitable,  but  strive  for  ac- 
curacy. I  would  rather  have  one  story  exactly 
right  than  a  hundred  half  wrong. 

Be  decent,  be  fair,  be  generous. 

Boost  -  don't  knock. 

There's  good  in  everybody.  Bring  out  the 
good  in  everybody  and  never  needlessly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  anybody. 

In  reporting  a  political  gathering  give  the 
facts,  tell  the  story  as  it  is,  not  as  you  would 
like  to  have  it.    Treat  all  parties  alike. 

If  there's  any  politics  to  be  played  we  will 
play  it  in  our  editorial  columns. 

Treat  all  religious  matter  reverently. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  never  bring 
ignominy  to  an  innocent  man  or  child  in  telling 
of  the  misdeed  or  misfortunes  of  a  relative. 

Don't  wait  to  be  asked,  but  do  it  without 
asking,  and,  above  all,  be  clean  and  never  let  a 
dirty  word  or  suggestive  story  get  into  type. 

I  want  this  paper  so  conducted  that  it  can 
go  into  any  home  without  destroying  the  in- 
nocence of  any  child. 

WARREN    G.    HARDING. 
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anxious  to  get  the  uniforms  of  the  Marion  Band  paid  for,  and  so 
entered  the  band  in  competition  and  took  it  to  Findlay.  The 
uniforms  had  cost  $100,  and  he  thought  if  the  band  could  win 
one  of  the  prizes  it  would  pay  for  the  uniforms.  He  engineered 
the  affair  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  'we  blew  our  heads  off,  but 
there  were  so  many  bands  from  the  big  cities  that  I  felt  dis- 
couraged and  thought  we  had  failed.' 
When  the  prizes  were  to  be  awarded, 
all  of  the  players  had  left  except  the 
bass  drum,  the  clarionet,  and  Harding 
with  the  alto  horn.  Suddenly,  his 
name  was  called  and  he  was  presented 
to  the  judges  and  got  the  third  prize, 
$200,  and  was  told  to  follow  the  bands 
which  had  won  first  and  second  prizes. 
The  three  players  formed  and  fol- 
lowed the  other  two  bands,  playing  as 
hard  as  they  could.  When  they  got 
back  to  Marion  they  received  a  great 
ovation.  Senator  Harding  says  it  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life." 


HARDING'S    NEWSPAPER    CREED. 

This  set  of    rules,   perhaps    indicative    of  more 

than  the  journalistic  ethics  of  the  Prt  sident-elect, 

is  given  to  every  young  reporter  on  joining  the 

staff  of  the  Marion  Morning  Star. 


Mr.  Harding,  we  are  told,  has 
promised  to  appoint  one  Democrat  to 
office.  This  promise  was  given  about 
a  year  ago,  on  October  28,  1919,  the 
day  the  Senate  passed  the  prohibition 
amendment.     As  the  storv  runs: 


On  that  day  Senator  John  Sharp 
Williams,  of  Mississippi,  a  supporter 
of  the  amendment,  but  personally  a 
"liberal,"  approached  Senat""  Hard- 
ing and  said: 

"Well,  I  see  that  fate  has  it  that 
you  will  leave  us  next  year  and  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue." 

Harding  smiled  and  said  that  he 
was  a  candidate,  but  that  many  things 
intervened  between  the  nomination 
and  election. 

"I  have  some  of  the  vision  of  the 
old  slaves  that  are  still  working  on  my 
plantation,  and  I  tell  you  that  you 
will  be  the  next  President,"  retorted  Senator  Williams.  "And 
I  am  going  to  make  one  request  of  you,"  he  added,  "and  that  is 
that  you  appoint  me  Minister  to  Portugal." 

"I'll  do  it,  if  you  insist,  provided  your  vision  comes  true." 
replied  Harding,  "but  may  I  ask  you  why  you  want  such  a 
place?" 

"That's  simple.  I've  figured  it  out  that  Portugal  is  the  last 
place  in  the  world  that  will  go  dry." 


ONE   DEMOCRAT   THE   w MINORITY' 
THE   NEW   JERSEY   ASSEMBLY 


IN 


T 


HAT    FAMOUS    LIGHT-OPERA    SAILOR   who 

claimed, 

"  I  am  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  the  bo'son  tight,  and  the  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig," 


had  nothing  much  on  the  newly  elected  Democratic  minority 
in  the  1921  New  Jersey  legislature.  The  "minority"  consists 
of  precisely  one  man,  Harry  Runyon,  of  Warren  County,  the 
only  Democrat  Avho  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  whole 
Republican-swept  State.  Mr.  Runyon  is  at  present  Mayor  of 
Belvidere  and  clerk  of  the  Warren  County  tax  board,  positions 
which  he  will  continue  to  hold.  In  addition  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  represent  his  party  in  thirty  Assembly  standing  com- 
mittees, nineteen  joint  legislative  committees,  and  a  number 
of  special  committees.  Assembled  in  caucus,  he  will  nominate 
himself  and  put  through  his  election  as  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Assembly.  He  announces  that  he  fears  no  party  quarrels, 
or,  if  any  should  arise,  they  will  lie  strictly  internal  affairs. 
"The  minority  caucus  will  be  the  most  harmonious  and  quiet 
affair  you  ever  heard,"  he  assured  a  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  who  interviewed  him  in  Trenton.  The  entire  caucus, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  will  be  held  under  Mr.  Runyon's  hat. 
The  correspondent  reports  in  general: 

The  Democratic  minority  in   the  1921   New  Jersey  legislature 
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SWITCHES  AND  OTHER 


"SAFETY   FIRST"  DEVICES 
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Here's  a  Safety  Switch 

That's  SAFE! 


The  Westinghouse-Krantz  Safety- 
Switch  is  absolutely  safe  for  everybody 
in  the  plant.  Even  the  workman  who 
doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about 
electricity  can  operate  it  without  danger. 

It's  so  constructed  that  contact  with 
live  parts,  either  in  operating  the 
switch  or  in  replacing  a  fuse,  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

Open  it  up.  Put  your  hand  inside. 
Touch  any  part  of  the  simple  mechanism. 
Accident  is  impossible.    It's  100%  safe. 

And  why  shouldn't  a  switch  be  100% 
safe?  Electric  wiring  is  always  carefully 
covered  by  insulation,  both  for  its  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  Why  should  the  switch, 
with  which  the  operator  comes  most  in 
contact,  be  left  alive? 

Compare  the  Westinghouse-Krantz 
with  the  exposed  knife  switch.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  ordinary  enclosed 
switch  in  which  switch  and  fuses  are  in 
the  same  compartment,  and  the  live  parts 
are  exposed  when  the  door  is  opened. 


And  the  Westinghouse-Krantz  does 
more  than  protect  the  operator.  It 
protects  the  work  all  along  the  line.  It 
can  be  locked  in  the  open  position  thus 
doing  away  with  the  danger  of  careiess 
closing  of  the  circuit  while  others  are 
working  on  it. 

The  steadily  increasing  use  of  electric 
power  to  drive  all  types  of  industrial 
machinery,  large  and  small,  is  adding 
new  emphasis  to  the  demand  for  a 
safety  switch  that  IS  safe. 

That  Westinghouse-Krantz  Safety 
Switches  meet  every  requirement  of 
safety  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  under  classi- 
fication "A"  meaning  "Accomplished 
Safety,"  and  that  they  meet  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Westinghouse  can  supply  safety 
switches  and  safety  switch  boards  for 
any  installation. 


W 

/WESTINGHOUSE^ 
A        ELECTRIC      J. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


The  door  opens  only  when 
the  current  is  off. 


A  child  can  operate  this 
hoard  in  safety. 


SWITCHES  AND  OTHER 
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Have  you  any  hot  water 
on  tap  at  6  a.  m.? 

— or  3  a.m..  or  s  a.  m.,  or  at  any  other  time,  for  that  matter?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stay  up  all  night  to  nurse  the  furnace  or  the  gas 
heater  to  provide  your  hot  water  for  the  morning  bath  or  shower. 

An  abundant  supply  of  hot  water  is  always  on  tap  w ith 

The  JARVIS 

THERMOFLASH 

— and  moreover,  the  water  supply  temperature  is  automatically 
regulated  with  almost  human  ingenuity. 

The  Janis  Thermo/Jash  is  easily  attached  to  the  small  gas  water 

ter  of  any  make  and  range  boiler  of  any  size"  already  in  your 

le     Simple  in  operation.    Automatically  shuts  off  the  gas  the 

moment  the  w, iter  i->  heated  to  desired  temperature  and  automatically 

turns  the  gas  on  the  moment  water  is  required  to  be  heated.    No 

speeial    gas    or    water    piping    or 
meter — no   tearing   up  of  lawns. 


Your        ^ 

Water    Heater 
e   Boiler 

Your   Ho m r 
i 
RVIS 

FLASH 


dun     you     a 

■ 


Hot 
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pi   company 


B.    RYAN 
(  OMPANY 


See  your  local  plumber  or  gas 
company,  or  send  your  order  to 
us.  The  Jarvis  Thermo/lash,  price 

$35.00 

F.O.B.  New  York,  and  a  moderate 
charge  for  installation. 

ted  and  approved  of 

for  public  purchase  by 

>d  Housekeeping  Institute 
New  York  Tribune  Institute 

Send  for  free  booklet :  "How  to  Make  Any 
Gas  Water  Healer  and  Boiler  Automatic." 

B.  Ryan  Co. 

370  W.  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


was  hurrying  to  catch  his  train  to  Belvidere, 
the  little  Warren  County  town  where  he 
officiates  as  mayor. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  was  saying,  "we — I  mean 
1  arc  am  going  to  battle  for  the  interests 
of  our  my  party  from  the  beginning  of 
the  session  to  the  end." 

Tlie  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Jersey 
consists  of  sixty  members.  Harry  Runyon, 
who  won  by  1,800  votes  in  Warren  County, 
despite  a  Harding  majority  of  800,  was  the 
lone  Demoerat  chosen  on  Election  day. 
The  remaining  fifty-nine  Assemblymen- 
elect,  who  include  two  women,  two  minis- 
ters, and  a  negro,  are  Republicans. 

"Our  Governor,  Mr.  Edwards,  is  a 
Democrat,  you  know."  Air.  Runyon  re- 
sumed, "and" — with  a-  twinkle  in  his  eye — 
"I  ought  to  be  a  great  help  to  him,  don't 
you  think,  pushing  the  administration 
measures  to  victory  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Mr.  Runyon,  who  is  quite  young  and  a 
Former  service  man,  while  apparently 
realizing  the  truly  heavy  party  responsi- 
bility that  will  he  shifted  to  his  shoulders 
next  year,  is  not  blind  to  the  humor  in  the 
situation. 

"I've  been  getting  a  line  on  things,"  he 
said,  "and  I  find  thai  there  are  thirty 
standing  committees  in  the  Assembly, 
nineteen  joint  legislative  commit  lees,  and 
that  there  are  always  a  number  of  special 
commit  fees  of  the  House.  Under  the 
Assembly  rules  the  minority  is  entitled  to 
representation  on  every  one  of  those  com- 
mittees. Looks  like  I've  H'ot  my  work  cut 
out  for  me,  doesn't  it?" 

From  time  immemorial  if  has  been  the 
custom  in  all  legislatures  for  the  minority 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  very 
lirst  day  of  the  session  by  placing  in  nomi- 
nation and  voting  for  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers whom  it  has  selected  in  caucus  for 
speaker.  Mr.  Runyon  indicated  that  he 
will  not  depart  from  this  custom.  Rut  it 
will  be  a  simple  process. 

"The  minority  caucus  will  be  the  most 
harmonious  and  quiet  affair  you  ever 
heard  of,"  said  be.  "If  will  probably  he 
held  on  the  train  between  Belvidere  and 
Trenton.  There  will  be  no  debate.  I  will 
weigh  calmly  and  deliberately  the  re- 
spective merits  and  abilities  of  the  members 
of  the  minority,  decide  that  those  of  Harry 
Runyon  are  transcendent,  place  him  in 
nomination,  and  Mile  for  him.  He  will  he 
defeated,  hut  not  discouraged,  and  will  at 
once  assume  the  minority  floor  leadership. 

"There'll  he  one  satisfactory  and,  I 
believe,  Unprecedented  feature  about-  my 
floor  leadership.  The  ranks  of  the  minority 
will  always  be  intact,  none  of  my  men  will 
ever  'run  out'  on  me,  and  I  will  always  be 
able  to  deliver  the  solid  minority  vole." 

"How  are  you  tfoin^  to  manage  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  the  forty-nine  or 
more  committees  of  which  you  will  be  a 
member?"  Mr.  Runyon  was  asked. 

"Search  me,"  he  answered.  "I'll  have 
to  do  the  be.-l  I  can.  keep  my  eye  on  the 
most  important  one,  and  be  on  the  watch 
to  protest  whenever  the  Republicans  try 
io  ' put  over'  anything. 

"There'll  be  some  fun  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work    in    it,"    he    went   on.      "There   are   a 
great  many  Democrats  left  in  New  Jersey 
oh,  yes,  there  are.  regardless  of  last   Tues- 

day'svote—  and  I  will  have  to  be  spokesman 

for  them  all  in  the  Rouse  of  Assembly. 
I', csides  that,  there  will  be  my  duties  as 
Mayor    of     Belvidere    and    clerk    of     the 


Warren   County    tax    board    to   discharge. 
My  time  will  be  fully  occupied." 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  finds 
a  few  semiserious  considerations  mixed  up 
with  the  humor  of  the  new  "minority's" 
situation.     It  observes  editorially: 

It  is  a  little  premature,  perhaps,  to  dis- 
cuss a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1924,  but  there  can 
be  no  harm,  we  hope,  in.  calling  attention 
to  the  availability  of  New  Jersey's  favorite 
Democratic  son,  Hon.  Harry  Runyon,  of 
Warren  County,  who  will  be  minority  leader 
of  the  Assembly  at  Trenton  next  winter. 
Mr.  Runyon  is  not  only  a  favorite,  lie 
appears  to  be  an  only  son  of  his  party  in 
the  trans-Hudson  Commonwealth. 

When  the  legislators  foregather  he  will, 
we  presume,  call  a  meeting  of  the  minority 
and  organize  for  action.  So  thoroughly 
will  he  have  the  situation  in  hand  that  no 
opposition  to  his  policies  or  his  program 
is  possible.  Modesty  can  not  intervene 
to  prevent  him  from  supporting  himself 
for  leader,  for  there  will  be  no  other 
Democrats  in  the  House.  He  stands  alone, 
sole  survivor  among  all  Assembly  candi- 
dates of  Tuesday's  "involvement." 

He  is  in  a  position,  moreover,  to  build 
up  for  himself  a  fairly  strong  party  ma- 
chine. By  custom,  if  not  by  law,  the 
minority  leader  at  Trenton  is  entitled  to 
patronage  and  perquisites  in  the  nature  of 
patronage.  He  designates  certain  house 
retainers,  is  entitled  to  a  special  office  and 
clerical  assistance  in  his  work.  He  is 
favored  of  fortune.  We  will  watch  the 
course  of  the  Warren  County  statesman 
with  interest  when  he  assembles  himself 
and  organizes  for  action  in  January. 

New  Jersey  had  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  in  1912,  in  1916,  and  again 
in  1920. 

What's  the  matter  with  Runyon  for  1924? 
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WHERE   STONE-AGE   MERCHANDISING 
METHODS  ARE  STILL  USED 

BUSINESS  on  a  barter  basis  may  not 
be  as  common  in  1920  as  it  was  in  the 
stone  age,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  mighty 
profitable,  tho  ticklish.  The  natives  of  the 
parts  where  this  venerable  style  of  mer- 
chandising still  prevails  may  be  a  little 
vague  regarding  the  fine  points  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  it's  foolish  to  try 
any  "Ponzi  tricks"  on  them,  we  are  told. 
They  know  what  they  want,  and  tho  they 
don't  think  much  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  any  other  form  of  coin,  their  ideas  re- 
garding the  value  of  both  their  own  wares 
and  those  of  the  trader  who  seeks  to  deal 
with  them  are  well  defined,  and  they  possess 
memories  of  exceeding  length  and  clarity, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  anybody  who  tries 
to  slip  one  over  on  them.  We  learn  that 
there  is  a  large  field  for  barter  away  up  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  our  country  and 
across  the  strait  on  the  Siberian  coast  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  many  people  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it.  It's  futile  for  a  green- 
horn to  go  into  this  line,  however,  without 
first  informing  himself  thoroughly  as  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  surround  it,  ac- 
cording to  Meyer  Krupp,  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Fur  Company,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  many  years.  In 
an    article   in    Pacific    Ports    (Seattle),    he 
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jilways  on  Duty 


Set  this  device  at  work  on  your  car 

INSURES  the  motorist  against 
a  common  motor  worry — 
Battery  trouble  due  to  low  water. 
Works  by  itself.  Always  on  the 
job.  Automatically  keeps  up 
Strength,  Volume  and  Concen- 
tration of  battery  fluid.  Saves 
lighting  and  ignition  troubles. 


l/llways  on  Duty 


AUTOMATIC 

WATER  FILLER 

Increases  life  of  Battery.  A  big  money 
saver.  Adaptable  to  any  standard 
make  of  Battery  and  easily  attached  to 
any  car. 

Get  in  touch  with  nearest  dealer  through 
us.  Drop  us  a  postal  stating  make  of  your 
car  and  type  of  Battery  in  use. 

Send  for  Literature 

JOHN  HUNTER  CORP. 

Fulton,  New  York 

DEALERS — Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
distributor    of   this    quick    money    maker. 


<Jiujitca 
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"This  man  will  have 
his  Steam  Heating 
troubles  all  over 
again  this  year 


3: 


M      W.k-i   Fwe      □ 


t 


7:00— Cold   Radiator. 


Tri<i  to  Adjust  An  Valve 

KTCT 


What  kind  of  Steam  Heating 
wiU  YOU  have  this  Winter  ? 

The  red  line  in  the  thermometer  is  sinking  lower  every  day. 
Don't  wait  until  January  to  ask,  "  What  can  be  wrong  with 
the  heating  system?  "  Now  is  the  time  to  call  in  your  heat- 
ing contractor.  He  will  tell  you  how  economical  it  is  to 
equip  your  radiators  and  pipe  lines  with  Hoffman  Valves. 
No  alteration  to  your  present  system  is  required.  There  is 
a  Hoffman  Valve  for  every  type  of  steam  heating  system. 
Guaranteed   in   writing   for  five  years'   perfect   operation. 


& 


■u  i    * 


Don  It 


With  the  No.  1  Hoffman 

Valve — Watchman  of 

your  coal  pile — 

— Your  radiators  are  fully 
heated  almost  as  soon  as  the 
steam  is  turned  on. 
— You  have  steam  heating 
that  works  efficiently  and 
silently — no  rumbling  in 
radiators,  no  banging  in 
pipes. 

— No  water  can  leak  over 
your  floors  and  rugs — no 
steam  can  escape  with  an- 
noying hiss. 

— No  fussing  or  meddling 
is  possible,  much  less  neces- 
sary. Valve  is  non-adjust- 
able. Operation  is  auto- 
matic. 

— Your  coal  bills  are  smaller, 
for  with  complete  venting 
of  air  you  have  complete 
warmth  at  lower  steam 
pressure. 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Chicago:   J30  N.  Wells  St. 


INC. 


Send  us  $2.15  today  for  a 
No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.  Put 
it  on  the  radiator  that  has 
been  giving  you  the  most 
trouble — see  how  quickly 
the  radiator  heats.  Let  it 
prove  to  you  that  you  can- 
not afford  to  be  without 
Hoffmans  on  every  radiator, 
to  insure  heating  comfort 
and  small  coal  bills.  Once 
you  are  convinced  of  Hoff- 
man merit,  have  your  heat- 
ing contractor  Hoffman - 
equip  every  radiator. 

And  write  for  this  book 

"  More  Heat  from  Less 
Coal" — the  preliminary 
facts  you  want  to  know 
before  starting  your  steam 
heating.  Write  to  the  New 
York  office.  A  special  cata- 
log for  architects  and  heat- 
ing contractors. 

512  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Los  Angeles':  405  8.  Hill  St. 


10:1 5— Minutes    Later  • 

They  Are  Hot 


More     Heal     at    Lower    Steam  I 

Pressure,   Hence —  j    J 


Hoffman  Vmne 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 


^¥ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


writes  entertainingly  of  his  experiences. 
Mr.  Krupp  is  of  the  opinion  that,  while 
bartering  offers  good  opportunities  to  build 
up  a  lucrative  business,  it  calls  for  more 
real  merchandising  skill  than  does  any  line 
in  which  payment  for  goods  is  made  in 
money  or  its  recognized  equivalents.  The 
wares  of  the  natives  consist  mainly  of  furs, 
valued  by  them  in  terms  of  articles  that 
either  meet  their  pressing  every-day  needs 
or  appeal  to  their  fancies.  They  are  not 
much  interested  in  money,  tho  they  will 
accept  gold  certificates  at  times  and  they 
also  admire  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.  The 
things  that  really  get  the  natives  going, 
however,  are  small  hornless  phonographs,  or 
other  musical  instruments,  three-cornered 
needles,  rifles,  mixed  candy,  safety-razors, 
chewing-tobacco,  heavy  woolen  underwear, 
and  such.  For  instance,  the  writer  relates 
how  he  tried  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
an  Eskimo  who  was  in  a  grouchy  mood  and 
wouldn't  talk.  After  having  had  his  heart 
mellowed  with  a  plug  of  chewing-tobacco, 
the  native  finally  consented  to  let  the 
trader  look  at  his  furs.  He  showed  no  par- 
ticular disposition  to  trade,  however,  asking 
in  exchange  for  his  goods  such  impossible 
things  as  whale-boats,  anchors,  and  other 
things  he  knew  the  trader  didn't  have. 
Finally,  the  latter  showed  him  a  small  toy 
telephone.  After  demonstrating  that  with 
this  phone  and  two  hundred  feet  of  wire, 
the  grouchy  one  could  talk  to  his  family 
at  a  distance,  the  Eskimo's  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  also  his  desire,  and  the  trans- 
action ended  happily  for  all  concerned  by 
the  trader's  receiving  a  good-sized  collec- 
tion of  furs  for  his  telephone  and  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  wire  plus  sundry  amounts  of 
gum-drops,  peanut  brittle,  three-cornered 
needles,  a  musical  alarm-clock,  and  a  few 
other  little  odds  and  ends.  A  trader  who 
attempts  to  do  business  on  a  barter  basis 
had  better  forget  that  his  goods  ever  had 
a  price  in  terms  of  money,  we  are  told,  as 
quoting  prices  only  serves  to  complicate 
matters.  The  natives  usually  have  an  es- 
tablished schedule  to  go  by,  something  like 
this:  a  rifle  for  a  dark  cross-fox;  twenty 
pounds  of  cube  sugar  for  a  mink;  a  phono- 
graph for  a  dark  sable,  and  so  on.  A  trailer 
from  the  United  States  should  always  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  his  goods  are  Ameri- 
can made.  The  natives  think  American 
goods  are  great  stuff.  They  have  often 
been  stung  on  wares  from  other  countries. 
The  trader  is  also  admonished  to  exercise 
patience,  for  with  the  natives  time  appar- 
ently is  never  "of  the  essence"  of  any 
transaction  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
ested, and  they  seem  to  be  deliberate  almost 
to  the  point  of  stagnation,  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Mr.  Krupp  devotes  a 
part  of  his  article  to  stories  of  various 
transactions  in  the  barter  game,  from  which 
we  quote: 


Upon  entering  the  home,  so-called,  of 
an  Indian  trapper,  I  greeted  him  cheerfully 
with  a  "Hello,  Charlie." 

"Hi,  Hi"  (Yes,  Yes),  he  replied. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  plenty  of  American 
goods  to  swap  for  his  furs.  After  arousing 
the  Indian's  interest  my  Japanese  luggage- 
carrier  untied  several  bundles. 

I  handed  the  Indian's  wife  and  daughter 
a  bundle  of  flashy  bead  necklaces  to  exam- 
ine, and  then  started  a  phonograph  going. 
The  members  of  the  native  family  were 
very  much  interested.  The  wife  and 
daughter  had  bedecked  themselves  with 
the  bright-colored  beads,  while  the  head  of 
the  house  was  looking  inside  the  phono- 
graph for  the  singer,  who,  in  this  instance, 
was  Billy  Golden  singing  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw." 

"How  much  moneys  box  music  cost?" 
the  Indian  asked  in  his  own  way. 

"I  do  not  sell  phonographs  or  beads  for 
money,  but  I  may  trade  them  to  you  for 
furs,"  I  replied. 

The  Indian  wanted  to  know  how  many 
furs  I  wanted  for  the  phonograph.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  tell  until  I  had  seen  the 
furs  he  had,  whereupon  the  entire  family 
commenced  to  bring  in  martin,  sable,  er- 
mine, and  squirrel  skins.  I  looked  them 
over  and  made  several  lots.  I  traded  a 
phonograph  for  one  lot,  a  Mackinaw  coat 
for  another  lot,  a  ten-pound  bucket  of 
candy  for  another,  and  three  strings  of 
beads  and  one  calico  dress  for  still  another 
collection.  Before  departing,  I  presented 
the  Indian  with  a  harmonica,  and  gave  gum- 
drops  to  the  women  folks.  They  were 
highly  delighted  with  their  trade  and 
happy  over  the  additional  presents. 

Another  trade  was  with  a  Russian  hunter. 
After  an  exchange  of  the  usual  greetings, 
hot  tea  was  served.  The  general  conver- 
sation developed  around  his  questions  as  to 
how  long  I  intended  to  remain,  if  I  was 
married  or  single,  and  if  I  intended  to  come 
back  again.  In  the  end  I  traded  a  quan- 
tity of  prest  brick  tea,  woolen  stockings, 
steel  bear-traps,  one  accordion,  six  tins  of 
maple-sirup,  three  bead  necklaces,  a  hunt- 
ing-coat, a  large  box  of  chocolate/'andy,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  American  silver  dol- 
lars for  a  fair-sized  lot  of  sable  skins. 

A  Japanese  hunter  figured  in  another 
successful  trade  that  brought  good  returns. 
His  home  was  withoiit  any  furniture  what- 
ever, not  even  a  chair.  It  was  very  clean, 
however.  The  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren were  all  sitting  around  a  small  fire-pot, 
glowing  with  charcoal,  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  When  I  entered  a  small  piece  of 
matting  was  laid  on  the  floor  and  I  sat 
down  on  it  in  true  Japanese  fashion,  with 
feet  and  knees  bent  behind  me. 

The  conversation  commenced  with  an  in- 
vitation for  me  to  guess  the  ages  of  the  girls 
— an  old  Japanese  custom.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  guessing  contest,  which  resulted 
in  my  being  complimented  by  the  husband, 
tea  and  grass  cakes  were  served  on  the  floor. 
I  started  a  small  phonograph  going  with  a 
Japanese  record,  and  they  were  actually 
dumfounded.  I  handed  the  members  of 
the  family  some  gum-drops  and  fudge, 
which  they  accepted  with  avidity.  I  was 
asked  if  the  phonograph  would  play 
throughout  the  entire  year,  or  "just  when 
I  wanted  it  to  play";  also  "why  the  man 
who  sang  (in  this  case  it  was  Billy  Murray) 
did  not  come  along"  with  me.  Profuse 
explanations,  of  course,  were  necessary. 

The  women  folks  greatly  admired  the 
many  things  I  showed  them.  They  thought 
the  gum-drops,  some  of  which  I  gave  them, 
were  "wonderful."  My  visit  finally  was 
concluded   by  trading  one  30/30  rifle,  six 


boxes  of  cartridges,  four  boxes  of  chewing" 
gum,  one  small  phonograph  and  forty  rec- 
ords, six  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  socks, 
twelve  pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  one  field- 
glass,  twelve  fox-traps,  one  small  flute,  one 
flashlight,  ten  yards  of  fancy  cretonne,  ten 
yards  of  red  flannel,  one  bottle  of  perfume, 
200  yen  for  a  good  lot  of  ermine  and  white- 
fox  skins.  The  entire  trade  was  consum- 
mated in  the  Japanese  language,  inter- 
spersed with  a  smattering  of  pidgin  English. 

A  Chinese  fur  merchant  who  told  Mr. 
Krupp  he  was  "plentee  savee"  displayed  a 
price-list,  over  a  year  old,  issued  by  a  firm 
of  fur  dealers  in  St.  Louis.  This  Chinaman 
wanted  to  deal  in  terms  of  money.  He 
wanted  thirty-five  dollars  apiece  for  white- 
fox  skins  and  two  hundred  dollars  each  for 
sables.  The  American  showed  him  a  pair 
of  corduroy  pants  on  which  he  quoted  him 
a  price  of  thirty-five  dollars,  and  tho  the 
Celestial  did  not  evince  any  enthusiasm 
after  he  had  partaken  of  a  few  gum-drops 
and  cigarets,  he  finally  consented  to  let  go  of 
a  small  lot  of  furs.     The  account  continues : 

It  is  well  for  the  trader  to  be  on  close 
guard  in  swapping  with  Chinese,  as  they 
are  shrewd  traders.  Quite  often  they  will 
blend  and  rectify  sable  skins  by  dyeing 
yellow  or  pale  skins  to  a  medium  dark 
shade,  and  doing  it  so  nicely  thai  the  hide 
part  is  left  intact  with  no  visible  coloring 
in  sight.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  ex- 
amine sable  skins  with  a  fairly  strong  mag- 
nifying glass.  This  also  applies  to  the 
cross-fox.  When  a  trapper  has,  we  will 
say,  fifty  cross-fox  skins,  and  they  are  all 
dark,  it  is  then  time  to  bring  the  magnify- 
ing glass  into  action. 

Taking  on  another  Japanese  carrier,  in 
addition  to  my  regular  carrier,  I  proceeded 
to  a  native  settlement  about  ten  miles  up 
a  good-sized  stream.  The  village  possest 
two  bicycles,  one  with  real  rubber  tires; 
also  an  American  -  made  wheelbarrow. 
There  were  two  streets  in  the  village  and 
both  led  to  a  general  merchandise  store 
conducted  by  a  Chinese.  The  boss  was 
busy  balancing  his  accounts,  using  a  small 
paint  brush,  while  the  clerk  was  playing  a 
game  of  Chinese  checkers  with  another 
Chinese.  While  1  was  in  the  store  a  man 
brought  in  ten  squirrel-skins  to  trade  for 
some  medicine.  When  asked  what  kind  of 
medicine  he  wanted,  the  customer  replied 
that  he  was  not  particular,  whereupon  the 
clerk  mixed  various  herbs  in  a  bag  and  then 
handed  the  mixture  to  the  man,  and  the 
trade  was  concluded. 

The  Chinese  merchant  was  greatly  as- 
tonished at  my  visit,  and  asked,  as  tea  and 
rice  cakes  were  served  on  a  box  covered 
with  an  old  newspaper,  whether  I  came 
from  New  York  or  North  America.  I  told 
him  I  came  from  both  places,  but  the  mer- 
chant said  this  was  impossible.  To  avoid 
further  discussion  on  this  score,  I  directed 
my  luggage  carriers  to  untie  their  bundles 
and  show  the  goods  I  carried.  After  exam- 
ining several  articles,  the  merchant  was 
much  imprest  with  a  hair-clipper  and  a 
musical  alarm-clock,  which  1  traded,  to- 
gether with  a  bolt  of  red  flannel,  a  large 
horsehoe  magnet,  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
one  hundred  Shanghai  dollars  for  a  small 
lot  of  cross-fox  and  one  silver-fox. 

The  last  trade  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
in  this  article  was  with  a  Russian  trader 
and  his  Japanese  wife.  After  they  bad 
each  drunk  eight  cups  of  tea,  they  appeared 
to  feel  somewhat  drowsy  and  were  in  no 
mood  to  trade.  Besides,  the  trader  wanted 
to  go  with  his  furs  to  Vladivostok,  while  I  lie 
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ite,  Japan,  would  U 

ranted  to  travel  by 

..     app<  and  m  thai 

ite.     They  figured  that 

il.i  probably  have  to  wait  a  season 

sail-boal  to  appear,  bul  this 

(raiting  with 

then  ly  natural. 

:  1  had  traveled  for  thirty  daj  s 

and  thirty  nights  to  pay  them  a  visit,  which 

hem  very  much.     I  fol- 

ment  with  the  presentation 

large  illustrated  hook,  showing  photo- 

of    the   ports   on    the    Pacific    and 

Atlantic  -  I  uited  States.    They 

i  irbed  in  the  pictures  in  the  book 

and  decided  not  to  travel,  either  to  VTadi- 

ok  or  Hakodate,  and  1   traded  them  a 

Uaneous  merchandise  for  a  num- 

Mtne  and  sable  -kin-.      1  gave  thetn 

dditional  presenl  of  glazed  fruit  and 

dried  pears,  and  genuine  joy  resulted. 

Any   trader  intending  to  enter   Siberia 

rtering  trip  should  conform  himself 

strictly  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  and 

used    to    "roughing    it."     He    should 

avoid  giving  any  lessons,  imparting  knowl- 

.  xhibiting  manners,  for  where  igno- 

-  in  happiness  il  is  unbecoming  to 

be  wise,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  unappreciated. 

Tlie   most    important    feature   is  to   have 

something  original  to  barter  with.     1  may 

itiate  further  on  the  class  of  goods  thai 

find  particular  appeal  in  Siberia  as  follows: 

Very   Bmall-sized   trunks,   more  on   the 

onhr  of  toy  trunks,  with  metal  covering. 

in  be  had  in  department-stores  in 

t  lie  United  State-  during  'lie  holiday  season 

at  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  each. 
Field-glasses,  large  size,  leather  covered, 

brass  cap  ami  finish,  preferably  those  that 
scope  three  to  four  1  i 1 1 1>  3. 
all  music-boxes  that  play  two  or  three 
the  kind  that   are  shipped   in   by   the 

thousands  from  Switzerland. 
Alarm-clocks,  large  and  square,  that  play 

in--,  ad  of  '  he  customary  bell-ringing 
L'ular  int<  r\  als. 
I.  ■  -■   and  medium-sized  butcher-knives 
that  curve  at  the  end.  generally  known  as 
fish-km 

linen'  twine    for    gill    nets,    and 
ad  medium  laid  col  'on  t  trine  for 
per]  ad  whale  oi 

Uty   of    American    silver    dollars,    par- 

tlarly  if  trading  in  a  -'nail  coastal  boat. 

American  gold.     The  ten-  and 

-dollar      gold      l'       i  gr<  at  ly 

■  d. 

I  -.  m-i  t he 

if  an;      Ponzi  i  :>  any  of  1  he 

:•  BI    and    la 

!•  r  should  mal  • 

m  trade,  but   he  should 
full  value  for  hi-  product.      If  'hi-  i- 
II    hold   his  fur 

he  visit  9 
him  again. 

cle  with  a  few- 
vow  how 

■ners 
i  orld   r>  D    more  i 

inea  should   be 
misunder- 

'  he   different 
ind  to  result.     Further- 

ly  era/;,    after  a 

With   •  ption   of 


fancy  bead  necklaces,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
take  any  jewelry,  as  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  the  trader  will  not  have  the  kind  that 
will  appeal.  It  is  also  unprofitable  to  take 
along  such  items  of  women's  wearing  ap- 
parel as  skirts,  waists,  hats,  corsets,  coats, 
capes,  etc.,  as  they  are  not  in  demand. 

Traders  should  also  be  cautioned  against 
being  too  liberal  with  their  opinion  about 
any  political  or  local  questions,  even  if  it  is 
solicited.  One  faction  or  another  is  bound 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  opinions  that  may 
be  exprest.  It  also  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that   there  are  various  species  of  spies  to 

be   a\  olded. 

To  attempt  to  negotiate  a  trade  imme- 
diately upon  entering  the  home  of  a  native 
is  to  lose  out.  The  visiting  trader  should 
proceed  more  or  less  leisurely,  partaking  of 
tea  that   is  offered  and  commenting  on  the 

nice  cool  climate.  Another  important 
point  involves  the  matter  of  economy. 
Traders  should  not  try  to  trade  too  eco- 
nomically, particularly  among  Japanese 
settlers.  Traders  should  also  leave  pres- 
ents after  a  trade  is  consummated  for  the 
trapper  and  each  member  of  his  Hock, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  rename  him 
"Kechimbo  San."  which  in  plain  English 
means  "•  Mr.  Tightwad."  in  which  event  the 
trader's  days  of  profitable  bartering  are  of 
very  short  duration. 

No  attempts  should  be  made  to  force  a 
trade,  no  matter  how  zealous  a  trader  may 
be  to  barter  off  his  merchandise  and  get 
back  to  his  home  country.  The  natives 
must  be  given  ample  time  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  articles  that  are  offered  for 
their  furs,  otherwise  a  proposed  deal  is  cer- 
tain to  fall  flat,  and  the  visiting  trader  will 
receive  an  invitation  to  call  by  and  by, 
which  may  bo  taken  to  mean  a  year  or  two, 
for  no  one  in  this  country  classifies  time  of 
any  value,  not  even  the  tire  department. 


THE   FESTIVE  RUBBERNECK   WAGON 
IN   FRANCE'S   BATTLE-FIELDS 


W 


A  I  {-TO  UN 
idly 


northern  France  is  rap- 
assuming  the  character  of  a 
gigantic  "show"  attended  by  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  tourists.  On  the  roads 
where  a  little  over  two  years  ago  there 
were  munition-trucks  and  ambulances  and 
swift  cars  bearing  grim  generals,  (here  are 
now  only  automobiles  carrying  loads  of 
sightseers     and     rumbling     ''rubberneck" 

wagons  with   magaphone  accompaniment. 

The  voice  of  the  "spieler"  is  heard  in  the 

land,  and  lib  vocal  efforts  recall  the  Coney 
bland     "barker"    at     his    vociferous    best. 

"This  way  to  the  trenches.     Here's  where 

find   your  big  heap  of  ruins."     Amid 

crumbling    cathedrals    rise    hotels,    against 

shattered  walls  lean  tea-rooms  and  picture 

-card     booths,    and    staring    out    from 
positions,      taken      and      retaken 

during  the  war  al  the  cosl  of  thousands  of 
lives,  is  the  sign,  "Cool  drink-  sold  here." 
Th<     tourisl    traffic    to    the    battle-fields 

'i  almosl  immediately  after  the  signing 

of  the  armistice,  bul  T.  H.  Fbarra  tells  us 

in   the  New   York    ErciiliKj   I'd.  I   thai    it  is 
thislasl   summer  that  t  he  war-zone  has 

taken  on  the  unmistakable  look  of  "Tour- 

I le  goes  on: 

I    had    -<  i  I,    signs   up   everywhere   adver- 

tising  excursions  to  the  front,  yet  I  had 

not    suspected    the    truth.      You    could    get 


any  kind  of  tour,  posters  and  booklets  and 
pamphlets  informed  you.  There  were 
cheap  tours,  semicheap  tours,  expensive 
tours.  Meals  were  provided  and  rooms  at 
hotels.  Sometimes  wine  was  included, 
sometimes  not.  "Competent  lecturers" 
would  be  at  hand  to  give  full  details 
en  route.  Large,  handsome  autos  would 
transport  you  to  Hero  Land.  You  would 
see  real  trenches,  real  ruins.  And  not  for 
a  moment  would  you  be  uncomfortable. 
Everything  was  to  be  as  soft-cushioned 
and  luxurious  as  a  tour  through  the  most 
tourist-ridden  show  district  of  Switzerland. 

Still  I  did  not  suspect  the  truth.  Four 
years  of  the  most  terrible  lighting  in  history 
had  left  me  unprepared  to  believe  that 
the  scene  of  all  those  awful  battles,  with 
their  unprecedented  bloodshed,  could  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  take  its  place  alongside 
the  Riviera  and  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
many  "Wonderlands  of  This"  and  "Switz- 
erland of  That"  which  are  held  out  by 
tourist  companies  as  lures  to  the  tourist. 

Hut  the  battle-zone  is  now  "Touristia." 
And  next  year  it  will  be  still  more  em- 
phatically "Touristia,"  and  the  year  after 
that,  if  things  go  on  at  their  present  pace, 
northern  France  will  be  well-nigh  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  tourists  and  the 
accompanying  avalanche  of  caterers  to 
their  needs  and  desires.  "This  way  to 
Hero  Land!" 

You  strike  the  new  "Touristia"  just  as 
soon  as  you  get  into  the  Marne  country. 
In  an  automobile  of  the  same  family  as 
the  huge  vehicles  labeled  "Seeing  New 
York"  which  lumber  through  the  streets 
of  Manhattan  you  lumber  into  Senlis. 

"On  the  left  is  the  house  of  the  Mayor 
of  Senlis,  taken  as  a  hostage  and  shot  by 
the  Germans."  "On  the  right  is  one  of  the 
fine  villas  of  the  town,  set  on  fire  by  the 
Germans."  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
will  now  stop  at  the  Grand  Cerf  Hotel 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Those  desiring  re- 
freshments please  give  their  orders 
immediately." 

All  around  the  Grand  Cerf  are  ruins, 
mute  reminders  of  that  awful  summer  day 
of  1914  when  the  Germans  set  fire  to  the 
heart  of  Senlis,  after  shooting  the  Mayor 
and  other  hostages  in  revenge  for  "attacks" 
by  inhabitants  of  the  town.  And  while 
you  are  looking  at  blackened  walls  and 
doors  and  empty  window  frames  this  sign 
meets  your  eye:  "For  first-class  photo- 
graphs of  Senlis  in  ruins  go  to  Monsieur 
So-and-so,  Rue  So-and-so."  Not  for  an 
instant  must  you  forget  you  are  in 
"Touristia." 

The  big  Seeing  Hero  Land  car  rumbles 
through  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterots  and 
emerges  squarely  upon  what  was  the  Ger- 
man line  smashed  by  the  Americans  and 
French  in  the  final  offensives  of  July,  l')IS. 
You  pass  through  Corey,  almost  obliter- 
ated; you  speed  in  and  out  of  Ploicy  and 
Missy-au-Bois,  where  the  long  lines  of 
dough-boys  swept  across  the  open  fields 
and  right  over  the  Germans  frying  to  hold 
the  village;  you  see  Longpont,  shot  into  a 
lnap  of  rubbish  by  the  infernal  artillery- 
lire  of  those  bloody  days.  And  the 
"spieler,"  who  has  been  rather  quiet  for 
some  time,  jumps  up  again. 

"On  your  right  is  the  American  cemetery 
of  Ploicy.     It  contains  1 ,072  graves." 

The  car  draws  up  before  the  graveyard, 
with  the  long  rows  of  white  crosses,  all 
beautifully  cared  for  by  a  sturdy  Ken- 
tuckian  ex-dough-boy.  The  gaze  of  the 
Americans  in  the  cars  turns  to  the  ridge 
overlooking  Missy-au-Bois,  off  to  the  left, 
to  the  fields  over  which  the  Americans 
came  on  that  glorious  July  20  to  the  little 
village — nothing    but    a    few    walls    and    a 
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Continuous  Turbine  Operation 

Safeguarded  by  Gargoyle  D.  T.E.  Oils 


of 
be 


THE  progress 
mechanics  may 
summed  up  in  six 
words:  Less  bulk,  more 
motion,  more  work.  In 
other  words,  the  whole 
trend  is  towards  smaller 
machines  operating  at 
higher  speeds  and  pro- 
ducing greater  ouput. 

The  turbine  is  a  strik- 
ing example. 

Commercial  turbines 
first  appeared  as  an  in- 
dustrial factor  about 
1902.  They  presented 
three  new 
problems: 

1  Higher  speeds  of  1 800 
to  3600  r.  p.  m.  as 
compared  with  100  to 
360  r.  p.  m. 

^  More  rapid  oil  circu- 
_.  lation  with  conse- 
quent harder  oil  service. 
■J>  The  formation  of  a 
<J  sludge  by  the  mixture 
of  the  oil  with  water  and 
other  impurities. 

The  problem  of  producing 
an  oil  capable  of  meeting  the 
speed  requirements  and  rapid 
oil  circulation  of  turbines  was 
great. 

But  greater  still  was 
the  problem  presented 
by  sludge,  which  neces- 
sitated an  oil  that 
would  separate  readily 
from  impurities. 


T! 


ODAY  many  in- 
dustrial plants  em- 
ploy the  turbine  as  their 
main  power  unit.  It  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as 
"the  family  pet."  Why? 
Because  the  initial  cost 
of  the  turbine  runs  high. 
Also,  the  turbine  is  an 
enormous  worker.  It  is 
intended  to  run  continu- 
ally, at  remarkable  speed. 

A  large  proportion  ©f 
these  turbines  are  lubri- 
cated with  Gargoyle  D. 
T.  E.  Oils.  The  reason 
lubricating  is  that  in  repeated  tests 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 
have  shown  very  definite 
and  decided  superiority 
over  other  turbine  oils. 
The  operator  enjoys  free- 
dom from  shutdown 
trouble. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 
separate  readily  from  im- 
purities and  resist  to  the 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


highest  degree  the  for- 
mation of  sludge.  The 
strainers,  oil  pump  and 
piping  will  not  clog  up, 
and  therefore  full  oil 
volume  is  furnished  at  all 
times  at  moderate  oil 
temperatures. 

The  requirements  of 
fresh  oil  (makeup  oil) 
are  very  small. 

Based  on  their  experi- 
ence, practically  all  tur- 
bine manufacturers  to- 
dav  endorse  the  use  of 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 
are  manufactured  from 
the  highest  grade  crudes 
especially  treated  to  meet 
the  exacting  require- 
ments of  turbine  lubrication. 
Results  more  than  justify  the 
use  of  the  be~t  procurable  oil 
in  the  steam  turbine.  Un- 
suitable oils  at  any  price  are 
always  the  most  expensive  in 
the  long  run. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are 
manufactured  in  various  con- 
sistencies to  meet  different 
lubricating  requirements. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light, 
is  recommended  for  all  direct 
connected  turbines,  employ- 
ing oil  circulating  systems. 


Write  our  nearest  Branch 
for  the  Book  on  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oils  and  cur  paper 
"The  Horizontal  Steam 
Turbine." 


Domestic  Branches: 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City 
Dcs  Moines 


LE 
BEARING   OILS 

The  following  oils  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct 
lubrication  of  all  types  of 
bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation 
and  splash  systems  of  Turbines, 
Diesel,  Gas  and  Reciprocating 
Steam  Engines.  These  oils  sep- 
arate readily  from  moisture  ami 
other  impurities  which  accumu- 
late in  these  systems.  Recom- 
mended for  both  cylinders  and 
bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas  En- 
gines. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil.  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil.  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufac- 
tured for  the  lubrication  of  ma- 
chinery bearings  in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  bearings  of  light  high 
speed  engines,  machines  and 
shafting. 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil.  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

1  iaht  bodied  oils  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleached 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil.  K 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 


NT 

k 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  or'  hioh-nrade 

luhrtcania  for  eve^u  class  of  mac/ma  ry. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  said:  Property  is  the  fruit  of 
labor  *  *  •  :  property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good 
in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encourage- 
ment to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  dcwn  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built. 


eat  tie  for  the 

merican  Plan 

By  C.  T.  Conover 

THE  FOLLOWING  is  the  gist  of  a  recent  declaration 
unanimously  passed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club  and  approved  by  a  9 9  J/2 
per  cent,  vote  of  the  members  in  referendum: 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club  stands 
for  the  American  plan,  which  means  absolute  fairness  to  all  classes 
of  workers  whether  union  or  non-union.  It  unalterably  opposes  the 
"closed  shop,"  which  shuts  the  door  of  industry  against  the  Ameri- 
can working  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 
*  *  *  It  opposes  the  use  of  force  or  intimidation  by  any  one 
endeavoring  to   persuade  workmen   either   to  join   or  to    resign   from 


a    labor    organization. 


*     It   holds    that    both    employe    and 


Th*  induttrial  opportuni- 
ties now  ripe  in  Seattle 
are  beyond  precedent.  Be- 
atUe  want*  you  if  there  is 
an  opening  in  your  line. 
ly  and  frankly. 
You  11  receive  an  equally 
frank  reply.  Send  for  the 
booklet.  Seattle,  the  Sea- 
port of  Success. " 


employer  are  privileged  to  terminate  their  relations  whenever  either 
chooses  to  do  so  unless  there  be  contracts  between  them.  *  *  * 
It  does  not  countenance  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  given  time  or  the  manner  in  which  payment 
shall  be  made,  whether  by  hourly  rate,  piecework,  contract  or  other- 
wise. It  believes  that  every  workman  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  wage  proportionate  to  his  ability  and  productive  capacity. 

"This  declaration  was  endorsed  by  every  business,  commercial 
and  employers'  association  in  Seattle.  In  other  words, 
SEATTLE  IS  A  FAIR  TOWN— FAIR  TO  LABOR, 
FAIR  TO  CAPITAL  AND  FAIR  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Seattle's  new  labor  policy  is  based  upon  a  perfectly  frank 
understanding  between  employer  and  employe.  In  no  American 
city  is  the  labor  situation  more  satisfactory  or  brighter  with 
promise. 

Seattle  has  an  adequate  labor  supply  of  the  highest  class. 
She  has  a  command  of  basic  raw  materials  as  has  no  other  city 
on  earth — her  own  great  essential  products  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Orient,  Siberia  and  Alaska.  She  is  the  entrepot  to 
Alaska,  America's  undeveloped  treasure  land,  and  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  distance,  now  and  for  all  time  the  chief 
American  port  in  Oriental  trade. 

Contiguous  to  Seattle  is  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  water 
power,  and  practically  the  only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States — a 
never-failing  supply  for  all  purposes. 

Seattle  has  a  20  per  cent,  margin  in  manufacturing  costs  due 
to  her  incomparable  climate  and  the  ability  to  work  in  comfor1 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Seattle  is  not  only  America's  chief  Pacific  port  but  by  all 
odds  the  chief  railroad  center  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  reaches 
every  market  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  Seattle  Spirit  knows  no  obstacle  it  cannot  overcome. 
Seattle  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world  and  has  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 


Publicity  Bureau 


901  Arctic  Building 


Seattle 


Manufacture  in  Seattle 
The  Seaport  of  Success 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


mass  of  rubbish  now — where  the  Kaiser's 
men  tried  in  vain  to  cheek  them.  And  the 
"spieler"  calls  out:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it's  getting  late.  If  we  want  to  be 
in  time  for  lunch  at  Soissons,  we  must  get  a 
move  on!"     So  we  do. 

The  hotel  at  Soissons  where  lunch  is 
served  lias  been  hastily  patched  up  for  the 
tourist  trade.  In  the  walls  there  are  still 
plenty  of  bullet-holes;  you  can  easily  see 
how  they  have  tried  to  hide  the  places 
where  shells  came  through  when  the  town 
was  under  bombardment  or  when  bitter 
lighting  was  going  on  in  the  streets  outside. 
Around  the  shattered  cathedral  are  venders 
of  post-cards  and  drinks.  Shacks  have 
been  run  up  everywhere  to  lure  away 
tourists'  pennies.  Soissons,  during  four 
years  the  fighting-ground  of  Allied  and 
German  armies,  is  now  occupied  day  and 
night  by  the  armies  of  "Touristia." 

And  so  it  is  with  Reims.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral,  most  famous  of  all  the  ruins 
made  by  the  war,  is  a  heterogeneous  cluster 
of  shacks,  which  give  the  beautiful  square 
of  Parvis  Notre  Dame  the  aspect  of  a  min- 
iature county  fah.  From  every  side  pic- 
tures of  "Reims  in  Flames,"  of  ruined 
Reims  from  every  conceivable  angle,  stare 
you  in  the  face.  Tourist  syndicates  have 
their  agencies  here;  signs  advertising  tour- 
ist hotels  brazenly  loom  up  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  tottering  cathedral.  In  the 
square  stands  a  motor-car,  on  which  hangs 
a  large  sign  announcing  that  it  leaves  every 
day  for  the  Fort  do,  la  Pompelle,  the 
Chemin-des-Dames,  and  other  star  exhibits 
of  Hero  Land.  Parties  piloted  by  voluble 
guides  amble  in  and  out  of  the  superb  ruin, 
craning  their  necks  at  the  mutilated  gar- 
goyles and  smashed  towers  overhead. 

Nowhere  is  the  stamp  of  "Touristia" 
more  apparent  than  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  town  has  settled  quite  naturally  into 
being  what  it  is  destined  to  be  for  the  rest 
of  its  days — a  shrine  for  Americans.  You 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  frequently  among 
its  ruins.  Signs  in  English  are  common- 
places. The  pretty  little  waitress  at  the 
place  where  you  lunch  speaks  charming 
broken  English. 

Mr.  Ybarra  suggests  that  while  it  may 
seem  like  sacrilege  to  turn  the  battle-fields 
into  a  Coney  Island,  yet  it  has  some  things 
in  its  favor.     As  we  read: 

Why  should  not  the  inhabitant's  of  these 
ruined  cities,  Ihese  shattered  towns,  these 
pathetic,  broken  little  villages  recoup  their 
losses  from  the  profits  that  come  to  them 
by  grace  of  their  new  status  as  citizens  of 
"Touristia." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  for  your  night's 
lodging  at  Reims  to  a  landlady  who  stayed 
there  all  through  four  years  of  bombard- 
ment. It  does  your  heart  good  to  inscribe 
your  name  in  the  Golden  Hook  which 
prett\  .Mademoiselle  Francine  presents  to 
you  al  Chateau-Thierry  and  hand  her  your 
contribution  for  the  restoration  of  the 
town.  May  money  and  more  money  pour 
n,  upon  her  and  all  the  other  sorely  tried 
people  of  Hie  war-zone,  even  if  if  comes 
from  Seeing  Hero  Land  parties,  herded  to 
;ind  fro  by  professional  guides! 

But    viewed    from    another    angle,    the 

traffic  seems  all  wrong. 

For  instance,  one  can  not  help  pitying 
those  scores  of  lit  lie  villages  which  are  not 
getting  a  cent  of  tourist  money  because  the 
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poor  little  things  are  too  far  out  of  the  way 
to  be  visited  by  the  "Grand  Two  Days' 
Tour  of  the  Battle-fields,  including  hotel, 
meals,  and  the  services  of  a  competent 
lecturer."  But  this  is  a  world  of  injustice, 
you  think  to  yourself! — and  you  console 
yourself  by  reflecting  that  at  least  Reims 
and  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Arras  and  Ypres  and  Verdun  are  going  to 
get  some  profit  as  a  result  of  the  martyrdom 
through  which  they  went  for  four  long 
years. 

AMERICAN  NEWSBOYS  STAND  A 
GOVERNMENT  TEST 

TO  the  man  in  the  street  the  newsboy 
seems  to  be  a  husky  little  chap  with 
strong  lungs,  a  keen  wit,  much  knowledge 
of  city  ways,  and  the  possible  making  of  a 
good  salesman.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, desiring  to  find  out  something  about 
the  boys'  home  life,  their  earnings,  and  the 
effect  of  the  work  upon  their  morals,  con- 
duct, and  habits,  has  made  a  pretty  thorough 
study  of  youthful  newspaper  merchants  in 
a  number  of  cities.  The  report,  as  summa- 
rized by  the  New  York  Herald,  shows  that — 

In  the  last  school-year  considered  in  the 
report,   1917-18,  the  number  of  newsboy 
permits  issued  was  2,947,  which  was  about 
1,500  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  school- 
year    and    almost    2,000    fewer    than    in 
1915-16.     The  Attendance  Bureau  officers 
took   1,000  boys,  whose  names  they  ob- 
tained from  district  registers  of  permits, 
and  made  them  the  basis  of  the  investiga- 
tion.    Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were 
of   foreign   parentage,    Italian   being   first 
and  Russian  second.     Of  the  entire  group 
of  1,000  only  193  were  native-born.     Fifty 
per  cent,  were  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen years,  and  more  than  three-fourths 
were    less    than    thirteen    and    one-half. 
Commenting  on  this  the  report  says:  "We 
can  not  successfullyfpropose  legislation  for 
raising  the  age  to  fourteen  years  at  which 
boys  would  be  permitted  to  sell  newspapers 
when  by  so  doing  90  per  cent,  of  those  now 
engaged  in  the  work  would  be  eliminated." 
The  reason  for  procuring  a  newsboy  per- 
mit, as  stated  by  the  parents,  in  654  cases 
was  either    "to   augment   the   family   in- 
come"' or  "to  provide  necessities  for  the 
boy";    in  the  remaining  cases  the  reason 
was  to  keep  the  boy  employed  or  to  pro- 
vide him  with  money.     In  most  of  the  654 
cases  the  family  consisted  of  from  five  to 
ten  persons  and  the  income  was  less  than 
$20  weekly;    in  the  other  cases  the  family 
income  was  more  than  this  amount.     The 
earnings  of  many  of   the  boys  were  less 
than  24  cents  a  day,  but  at  least  179  made 
between  50  and  74  cents  daily.     This  gain 
of  $3  or  $3.50  from  six  afternoons  in  a  week 
made  an  addition  to  a  family  income  of 
less  than  $20  "by  no  means  to  be  despised." 
Only  in  nineteen  cases  of  the  group  of 
1,000  was  it  admitted  that  the  boys  were 
more  difficult  to  handle  after  working  as 
newsboys    than    they    were    before.     The 
question  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  work 
was   one   of   the   most   puzzling   to   solve. 
An  investigation  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
referred  to  in  the  report,  indicated  a  result 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Atten- 
dance   Bureau    officers,    who    based    their 
reports  upon  the  statements  of  the  boys' 
parents.     This  testimony  was  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  effect  of  his  trade  upon  the 
newsboy  does  not  make  him  more  difficult  to 
control,  that  he  does  not  acquire  bad  habits 
or  bad  companions  or  extravagant  tastes. 


Puts  Dollars  into  Your 
Company's  BankBook 


THE  fact  that  the  Monroe  saves  $200.00  monthly 
for  the  Virginian  Railroad  is  not  unusual.  The 
Monroe  is  making  proportionate  savings  in  over  15,000 
other  offices.  It  can  save  dollars  in  your  office,  what- 
ever your  figuring  problems. 

Not  merely  because  the  Monroe  figures  so  swiftly 
— although,  being  first  on  speed,  it  does  mean  dollars 
to  you  in  costly  time  saved. 

Not  simply  because  the  Monroe  figures  so  accu- 
rately— although  the  Monroe's  visible  proof  feature 
does  guarantee  you  the  correct  answer  every  time. 

But  also  because  the  Monroe  masters  with  equal 
dependability  all  your  figure-work — masters  it  all 
■without  mental  effort  on  your  part;  needing  neither 
complements,  reciprocals  nor  trained  operators. 

Invoices  or  inventories,  cost-finding  or  foreign 
exchange,  payrolls,  percentages,  estimates,  etc. — the 
Monroe  makes  all  figuring  as  easy  as  turning  a 
crank.  Just  turn  the  Monroe  crank  forward  to  mul- 
tiply or  add;  turn  it  backward  to  divide  or  subtract. 

The  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts"  shows  how  the 
Monroe  has  saved  for  others — how  it  can  save  for  you. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 


Monroe 

Calculating 

achineCo., 

Woo  I  w  orth 

Bldg.,  New  York 

Without  oblige- 
e's ^MST  tion  tcheck  Items 
^<J    ^  desired): 

t  ]  Arrange  for  a  de- 
monstration inouroffice 
on  our  own  work. 
[  ]  Send  usa  copy  of  Monroe 
"Book  of  Facts" 
Firm    Nam. 

My  Name 

Address ' 


III.NKY  FORD'S  PLAN  TO  HELP  IDLE  BOYS  LEARN  AND  EARN 


How    TO    UTILIZE    SURPLUS    BOY-POWER    so    it 
will  yield  a   profit,   primarily   lor  the  boys   themselves 
and  incidentally  for  In-  company,  seems  to  bave  been 
red  by  Henrj  Ford.    Apparently  be  has  been  able  to  turn 

ounl  a-  be  did  the  principle  of  'lie 


hour  is  spent  in  athletics  and  general  recreation  under  a  paid 
instructor.  In  the  shop  they  are  under  the  constant-  direction 
of  two  superintendents  and  nine  foremen.  These,  of  course, 
are  skilled  mechanics  who  understand  boys  and  are  interested  in 
their  welfare.  In  the  school,  six  well-paid  and  competent  in- 
structors give  them  an  adequate  knowledge  of  a  general  educa- 
tional  nature,   stressing  mathe- 


lllilM     . 


\l\M\(.    PROFITS   FOB   THEMSELVES   AND   Mill   THE   SHOP 


In  tlii*  shop  the  boys  learn  a  trade  besides  turning  oul  machine  parts  and  tools  thai  pay  for  their  edua 
lion  and  yield  the  companj  a  fair  return  on  its  Investment. 


<  Dgiiu  in  his  well-known  car.  On  the  edge  of  Detroil  Mr.  Ford 
i-  conducting  an  institution  where  he  is  successfully  demon- 
strating what  may  be  accomplished  with  the  proper  handling  of 
hoys.     This  institution  is    pari    factory  and   pan    school   where 

boys  frori lv<    '<<  eighteen,  who  would  otherwise  be  wasting 

their  time,  are  educated  and  trained  for  a  Hade.  It  was  designed 
in  reach  two  groups:  those  who  for  some  reason  are  compelled 
I  making  their  own  way  at   an  earlj    age 

thus  deprived  of  school  advantages   and 
I  bo  an-  temperamentallj    unfit   for  routine 

ol-work    am!    In  nee    I ime  habitual  loafers 

and   often    criminal-.      The    Ford    trade-school    for 

I  ha-    I" «  n    in   operat ion    four   .  «  ars,  ami  its 

:      jih1lt<  «1    from   the  I'aci   i  bat   i  here 

hi  ' hi    mil.  -non  io  In  incres  i  d 

i  and  it  ha-   1,500  names  on  it-  waiting-list. 

■■>}  t lie  bo      devob  ;  art  of  t heir 

tirm  inder  competent   supervision 

i        amid  p.-  !    e  rest  of  I  he 

Their    -hop-work    i      not 

Dougb  machine 
I  the  in-iit ution  self-sup-' 

balance  in  favor  of  the  Ford 
1  •  aili  >l  description  of  i  he  i  a- 

1      ■  b;     T.  I'. 

Hicl  e  Ford  Motor  Com- 

lli   ■••  rit4 

•  acta    driven    by   a 
:ii  ad.  ar<    a    part   of  the 

milling-machines  and  othei  of  tool-mak- 

of  other  latin  -  will  be  added  -oon. 
Tin  en    hour      p<  '•  <  I ;  i ;  .       They  go   to 

the  third  I  i  •      an    •  cholarship  of  from 

an    hour,    whether    working   or   in    school. 

Tl  •  ..rk  only  --  \.  ii.     Tin  eighth 


matics  and  science.  Boys  arc 
taken  in  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  and  are 
graduated  at  eighteen. 

The  school  is  a  regularly  in- 
corporated institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  shop  used  by  the  boys 
is  separate  from  the  main  fac- 
tory, but  one  end  of  this  shop 
has  no  partition.  Boys  are  con- 
stantly in  sight  of  men  engaged 
in  the  same  productive  employ- 
ment as  themselves. 

From  a  wire-net  ting-enclosed 
space  in  the  center,  boys  issue 
tools  and  parts  as  they  are  needed 
by  their  fellow  boy  workers. 

I  in  practical  as  a  business  prop- 
osition, do  you  say?  Very  well 
as  a  charitable  institution  run  by 
a  man  who  has  so  much  money 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
wit  h  it,  but  as  a  sound  indnst  rial 
principle,  no!      Too  much  scrap. 

Too  much  injury  to  costly  ma- 
chinery, too  much  waste.  Not 
practical! 

One     may     be     pardoned     for 
thinking   this  might   be  the  out- 
come, but  this  school  has  not  turned  out  that  way.     ft  has  stood 

the  strain  and  Stress  of  four  years*  tryout.  The  most  interesting 
and  perhaps  startling  fact  is  that  it  is  more  than  self-supporting. 
Snialle1-  parts  of  our  automobiles  and  tractors  are  made  and  sold 
to  the  company  at  actual  cost  price,  as  figured  in  t  he  main 
plant.  Tools  and  small  machine  parts  are  made  and  sold  in  the 
same  way.      Every  part  passes  through  regular  inspection.    There 

is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  scrap  nor  an  excessive  machine- 


WHERE  Till';    BOYS  GO  TO   SCHOOL. 

Here  the}  stud)   grammar  ami  high-school  subjects  for  a  week,  after  two  weeks  of 
productive  work  in  tin-  Bhop.     Their  shop-work  more  than  pays  for  their  schooling, 


repair  bill.  What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  is  this:  that  when  the 
boys  have  been  paid  their  scholarship  from  \\)  cents  to  35  cents 
per  hour;  w  hen  I  he  inst  ruclors,  the  superintendents,  and  foremen 
have  been  paid  when  all  waste  repairs  and  salvage  have  been 
charged  off,  t  he  act  ual  selling-price  of  parts  and  tools  made  by  t  he 
boys  balances  tin   sheel  and  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  similar 
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^At  Every  Pomr 
cfCity  Work 


F.  tillRUBUT  CO. 


(OUS       AND       A  r 
COAL 


jtember    11,    1920. 


Four   Wheel    Drivt-    Auto    Co. 

CI  intonvillt ,    Wis . 


Oentlenien  : 


We  purchased  our  first  F.W.P.  Truck  in  1916  and 
since  then  have  bought  four  more , -havmt-  dor-,  away  with  all 
of  the  conventional  trucks  we  formerly  used    In  fad  .  we 
have  standardized  on  t he  F .W. D .  because  our  experif nee  has 
convinced  us  that  it  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
trubk  for  our  work ,  which  i  ^   hajiling  coal,  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  city  and  country, 

Time  is'an  important  fae+br  in  our  business  and 
we  are  glad  to  ?ay    that  with  cur  F  ff.D'.'s  we  -ire    abl^  to 
rrake  more  trips  ser1  da-,  than  ever  before,   This  is  a  fact 
whi oh  other  concerns  in  our  locality  are  recognizing . 

The  short  turning  radius  of  the  F  W  D.  and  its 
narrow  tread  have  proved  indispensable  in  conges  ted  traffic  and 

on  private  d r i veway s  on  our  lir 

Our  trucks  have  stood  up  wonderfully  well  and  the 
mainTerar.ee  co:  ts  have  been  ■/•  ry  low.  Tht    attention  we  have 
had  to  order,  for  pari  ■  froi   'our  Service  Department  could  not 
have  been  better  had  »<  been  your  next-door-nei  --hbors  and  this 
is  a  feature  with  which  we  are  hirhly  gratified.   We  have  never 
lost  any  time  through  having  our  trucks  laid  up  for  want  of  part 

In  eonclusic n .  c 

the  F.W.D.  trucks  wr  are  i 
us  "by  the  satisfactory  mar 
immense  haulmf 

We  shall  be  glad  a+  all  tiroes  to  answer  any  inquiries 
regarding  your  trucks  for  we  feci  that  they  have  thoroughly 
solved  our  transportation  problem. 


ojoves 

Gasoline    *-   Tires 
Repair  cost  —  Time 


In  this  voluntary  letter  are  summed  up  all  the 
advantages  and  service  in  city  work  that  the 
most   exacting    truck   user    will    ever   require. 


THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE  AUTO  COMPANY 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ont.  CLINTONVILLE,  WIS. 
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Give  Him  a  crHickok"  Belt 

•with  Initial  or  Monogram  Buckle 

this  Christmas! 

^^^^   "WHAT  SHALL  I  GIVE 
HIM  THIS  CHRISTMAS?  He  has 

had  cigars,  neckties,  silk  hose  and  jewelry  time  and  time  again. 

Vd  like  to  give  him  something  different  this  Christmas." 

Give  him  a  HICKOK  Belt — with  an  initial  or  monogram 
buckle — in  a  HICKOK  Christmas  Gift  Box.  Every  well- 
dressed  man  wears  a  belt  nowadays.  And  a  man  can't  have 
too  many  belts.  He  could  have  one  for  every  suit  he  wears 
— and  certainly  a  nice  one  for  "dress-up"  occasions. 

The  better  dressed  men  wear  HICKOK  Belts  and  Buckles — 
for  HICKOK  Belts  and  Buckles  are  distinctive  in  design 
and  workmanship  and  are  made  from  the  highest  quality 
of  leathers  and  metals  obtainable.  They  wear  well — and 
look  well  to   the  end. 

HICKOK  Belts  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  the  finest 
belt  leathers  and  mounted  with  buckles  of  many  hundred 
different  hand  engraved,  hammered  and  engine  turned  de- 
signs in  Sterling  Silver,  Sterling  Front,  solid 
10  k  and  14  k  Gold  and  14  k  Gold  Front. 
The  improved  ratchet  attachment,  with 
which  all  Hickok  Buckles  are  provided, 
insures   a  firm   hold  at  any  desired  girth. 


>e^Sdr 


Leading  Haberdashers  and  the  Men 's  Wear  Departments  of 
the  leading  Department  Stores  everywhere  sell  Hickok  Belts 
and  Buckles.  They  "will  deliver  them  to  you  in  unique  Christ- 
■csentatwn  boxes.  If  your  favorite  store  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  direct  for  illustrations  and  prices,  and  send  us 
the  name  of  the  store. 


Look  for  this  trade 
mark  on  the  back  or 
side  of  the  buckle  of 
the  belt  you  buy.  It 
is  your  insurance  of 
HICKOK  superior 
quality. 


HICKOK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Manufacturing  Belts  and  Buckles 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

G 

Beits  and  Bwckfes 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


parts  obtained  otherwise.  The  school 
pays  its  own  way.  There  is  no  call  for 
philanthropy. 

The  labor,  in  a  way.  is  salvage  from  the 
street.  The  boys  are  being  fitted  to  enter 
life  as  skilled  mechanics.  When  they 
graduate  from  this  school  they  are  eligible 
to  enter  the  main  plant  at  a  wage  of  $6  a 
day.  There  they  may  continue  their 
studies  in  the  apprentice  course  for  men. 
When  they  have  completed  this  course, 
running  through  three  or  four  years, 
doubtless  some  of  them  will  be  able  to 
enter  the  Ford  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  offers  complete  engineering  training. 

Each  boy  is  carefully  informed  from  the 
start  that  this  is  not  a  practise  school 
where  work  will  be  turned  out  only  to  be 
scrapped,  lie  is  not  told  that  he  will 
make  complete  automobiles,  but  he  is 
told  that  he  is  to  make  real  automobile 
parts,  and  that  they  must  meet  blue-print 
specifications,  lie  is  told  also  that  as  he 
progresses  his  task  will  become  both  more 
difficult  and  more  interesting.  The  aver- 
age boy  loves  fine  machinery.  He  enjoys 
the  sensation  of  turning  on  power.  He 
glories  in  producing  something  of  worth, 
lie  responds  readily  to  the  genuine  appeal 
of  the  task.  We  have  a  long  waiting  list 
from  which  to  choose.  While  we  first 
seek  out  the  boys  most  in  need  of  support, 
we  are  able  to  choose  from  those  in  need 
those  who  indicate  a  real  interest  in  the 
work  and  give  promise  of  becoming  ef- 
ficient in  the  task.  The  very  need  of  the 
boy  acts  as  a  stimulus,  for  the  boy  knows 
that  if  he  shows  himself  incorrigible  or 
indifferent  he  will  at  last  be  forced  to  seek 
other  employment,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  be  less  interesting  than  that  he  under- 
takes at  the  Ford  school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  "labor  turnover," 
if  one  may  use  that  term  in  relation  to  a 
school,  is  very  slight,  something  like  10 
per  cent,  a  year. 

The  boys  like  shop-work,  says  Mr. 
llickey.  The  arrangement  of  two  weeks 
in  shop  and  one  in  school  was  adopted 
after  trying  many  other  periods.  It  seems 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  type  of  boy  this 
institution  deals  with.  Where  the  class- 
room work  is  done  everything  suggesting 
a  factory  atmosphere  lias  been  eliminated. 
The  building  was  formerly  a  school- 
building.     We  read  further: 

Every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  boys 
from  accidents  while  in  the  shop.  Serious 
accidents  are  practically  unknown.  All 
our  machines  are  operated  by  motors 
in  the  head.  This  is,  of  course,  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  economical  power. 
All  machines  are  equipped  with  safety 
devices  where  they  are  needed. 

Promotion  depends,  not  on  brilliant 
achievement,  but  upon  application  and 
interest.  Every  month  each  boy  receives 
two  grades— one  based  on  attitude  in 
shop   and    one   on    that    in    classroom.      On 

i  bese  grades  depends  his  monthly  one-cent- 
per-hour  promotion.  The  alphabet  is 
used  for  grading:  A  for  excellent,  I?  lot 
good,  C  for  fair,  and  \)  for  poor.  He  must 
receive  a  mark  of  B  in  each  department  in 
order  to  secure  his  promotion.  If*  he  falls 
down  badly  he  may  not  only  miss  pro- 
motion, but  may  be  set  back  the  one  cent 
he  has  secured  the  month  previous.  Nine- 
teen  cents  is  the  minimum   scholarship. 
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The  boys  live  at  home.  We  are  just 
now  installing  a  cafeteria  where  the  boys 
will  be  given  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  without 
charge. 

In  addition  to  his  scholarship,  each  boy 
finds  in  his  pay-envelop  at  the  end  of  the 
month  $2.  This  he  is  required  to  put 
in  the  bank.  He  must  show  his  bank- 
book to  prove  that  he  has  kept  faith  with 
us  in  this.  He  may  not  draw  this  money 
without  our  permission.  This  sum  acts  as 
a  guaranty  against  a  possible  period  of 
sickness-,  and  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to 
create  a  desire  to  save. 

This  school  has  been  run  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  four  years,  and  from 
the  management's  view-point  it  is  a  pro- 
nounced success.  I  doubt  if  we  have  any 
special  advantages  over  any  other  plants 
which  might  wish  to  attempf  a  similar 
school. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately a  million  people.  That  gives 
us  a  large  group  to  draw  from.  Yet  we 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  number  who  knock  at  our 
door.  The  idea  should  be  successful  in  a 
much  smaller  city. 


THE   TRICK   OF   GETTING   NEXT 
TO   BIG   MEN 

HOW  to  approach  big  men  is  a  problem 
confronting  many  persons  in  business, 
particularly  in  the  selling  game.  Some 
pointers  on  this  matter  are  given  in  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  (New  York),  by 
Albert  W.  Atwood,  financial  writer,  who 
tells  of  his  experiences  with  men  of  promi- 
nence in  many  lines  of  business.  Mr. 
Atwood,  who  interviewed  them  to  get 
material  for  articles,  suggests  that  while 
such  interviewing  as  his  work  calls  for  is 
not  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  insurance 
or  other  salesmanship,  yet  the  similarity 
between  them  is  close  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.,  He  informs  us  first  of  all 
that  in  his  opinion  the  average  person  is 
apt  to  stand  in  too  great  awe  of  men  who 
have  attained  unusual  prominence.  For 
his  own  part,  he  says  he  has  found  that  a 
lot  of  ostensibly  sizable  fellows  are  not  of 
such  overpowering  dimensions  after  all. 
Many  of  them  are  big,  we  are  told,  only  in 
"a  pecuniary  sense,"  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  they  are 
either  interesting  or  intelligent.  The  gift 
of  money-making,  it  is  pointed  out,  nearly 
always  presupposes  a  certain  narrowness  in 
aim  and  method,  a  certain  limited  range, 
as  it  were.  Of  course,  all  men  are  entitled 
to  respect  for  what  they  have  done,  be  they 
persons  of  extraordinary  achievement, 
salesmen,  journalists,  or  what-not,  a  point 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  one  in  the 
presence  of  big  men,  we  are  reminded.  To 
quote  Mr.  Atwood: 

There  is  no  patent  formula,  scheme,  plan, 
prescription,  or  rule  for  approaching  big 
men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  differ 
too  much  among  themselves  to  permit  of 
that.  Time  and  again  I  have  thought  I 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  interviewing 
(for  me  at  least),  only  to  be  disappointed  in 
trying  to  apply  it  the  next  time.  What 
works  in  one  case  does  not  in  another. 
You  can  classify  men  to  the  end  of  time 


he's  out 


^7 

/ 
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T^HAT  irrepressible,  uncontrolla- 
ble, indefatigable  big  toe.  Pushed 
his  way  right  through  a  brand  new 
sock,  just  to  show  how  easy  it  was. 

The  women  of  the  world  have  been  fighting  a 
losing  fight  against  the  big  toes  of  the  world 
for  years.  They  have  fought  with  the 
darning  needle — ab^out  as  much  use  in  such  a 
fight   as    a   pop   gun    against    shock  troops. 

socks     # 

KEEP  THE  BIG  TOES  IN 

Reinforced   socks  are  no  novelty,  but  these 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are  different. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are  made  by  a  process  which 
considers  the  rights  of  the  big  toe  as  well  as  his  un- 
ruliness. 

They  are  wonderfully  strong  but  smooth  and  soft 
and  yielding.  They  don't  hurt  the  toe  but  they 
teach  him  his  place. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  outwear  other  socks,  are  easy 
on  the  feet,  are  closely  woven  of  the  best  Japanese 
silk,  and  have  no  superiors  for  appearance. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152. 

TRUE    SHAPE  hosiery  is  also  made  for  women  and  chil- 
dren.     If    your    dealer  cannot  supply  you.   write   us  direct. 


Wherever  you  are, 
you'' II  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 
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OUR  PARTNERS 


The  name  Dunlop  comes  down  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  beginning  of  the  pneumatic  tire  industry. 

It  is  the  name  of  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  who  invented  the 
first  practical,  commercially  successful  pneumatic  tire  and 
whose  successors  were  responsible  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  most  important  pneumatic  tire  principle — 
namely,  the  combination  of  an  inner  tube  with  a  protective 
casing  open  on  the  inner  side. 

It  has  been  associated  with  the  progressive  development 
of  tire  types  for  tricycle,  bicycle,  automobile,  motor-truck 
and  motorcycle.  It  is  associated  with  the  first  commercial 
development  and  improvement  of  the  straight-side  and  also 
the  clincher  type  of  pneumatic. 

The  name  Dunlop  today  also  stands  for  a  great  tire- 
building  enterprise,  with  factories  in  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  Canada — with  ware- 
housing and  selling  organizations  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — with  vast  rubber-growing  lands  in  the  Far  East — with 
extensive  cotton-raising  activities  and  tire-fabric  mills  in 
different  countries. 

Thus  Dunlop  can,  in  a  special  sense,  view  all  who  are 
associated  with,  or  benefited  by,  the  automotive  industry  as 
its  partners  in  progress — a  progress  in  transportation  which 
affects  practically  every  individual  in  America. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation  of  America, 
which  has  been  established  to  manufacture  Dunlop  Tires 
in  America,  with  the  advantage  of  Dunlop  processes  and 
experience,  fully  recognizes  this  partnership  in  progress 
with  the  automotive  industry  and  the  public  it  serves. 

Dunlop  views  this  partnership  as  representing  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  purchase  and  use  tires,  to  the  builders  of 
automotive  vehicles  and  to  the  merchants  who  distribute 
the  various  products  of  the  industry. 


€: . 
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IN  PROGRESS 


^Therefore,  Dunlop  policy  is  a  policy  of  mutual  interest 
between  user,  dealer  and  manufacturer  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  continuous  transportation  service 
from  every  Dunlop  Tire. 

The  Dunlop  dealer  thus  becomes  a  Dunlop  representa- 
tive to  you  and  your  representative  to  Dunlop.  To  do  this 
he  must  as  truly  have  selected  Dunlop  as  it  has  selected 
him,  in  the  mutual  belief  that  responsibility  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  tires  does  not  end  with  the  sale, 
nor  even  with  any  stated  mileage,  but  continues  as  long  as 
the  tire  remains  in  use. 

Such  a  policy,  of  course,  calls  for  adequate  manufactur- 
ing equipment  and  efficient  manufacturing  methods.  It 
calls  for  the  production  of  high-grade  tires  in  volume 
sufficient  to  make  such  production  economical.  It  calls, 
too,  for  unceasing  application  to  the  problem  of  tire  develop- 
ment and  tire  improvement. 

All  these  demands  are  met  in  a  large-handed  way  by  the 
Dunlop  plant  nearing  completion  at  Buffalo,  which  repre- 
sents a  distinct  advance  in  tire -building.  This  plant,  with 
buildings  that  alone  cover  35  acres  and  with  capacity  for 
producing  12,000  tires  a  day,  is  in  itself  impressive  and 
important  evidence  of  ability  to  serve  in  a  way  consistent 
with  Dunlop  reputation  and  Dunlop  policy. 


Production  of  Dunlop  Tires  will  be  under  way  about  the 
first  of  1921  and  distribution  will  be  effected  through  retail 
channels  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  sound  policy.  We 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  distribution  plans 
with  retail  tire  merchants  who  may  be  interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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tJhe  Man  Higher  Up 

AND  the  bags,  too — straight  up  at  the 
/-A  aisle!  With  the  Economy  Portable 
*~  *■  Elevator  the  man's  reach  is  limited 
only  by  the  ceiling.  "Stepping"  the  packages 
and  wasting  half  the  space  along  the  aisles 
has  gone  out  of  practice.  Storage  space  has 
been  increased  without  a  single  change  in 
floor  space. 

In  more  than  a  hundred  different  lines  of 
industry  men  are  enabled  to  get  higher  up 
with  their  packages.  Whether  these  be  bags, 
bales,  boxes,  barrels,  crates  or  any  other  kind 
of  package,  the  Economy  Portable  Elevator 
permits  quick,  easy  piling. 

If  you  are  the  man  higher  up  in  the  busi- 
ness and  want  your  man  higher  up  in  your 
warehouse,  our  booklet,  "Economy  in 
Storage,"  will  interest  you.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  free  copy? 


ECONOMY 

SYSTEM 


ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

2f>39  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON     NEW  YORK      PHILADELPHIA      IihTFOH      ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO 


How  much 

space  arc  YOU 

wasting  ? 


Economy 
Portable  Elevators 

and  Storage  racks 


BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


and  employ  all  the  wiles  of  psychology,  but 
no  two  subjects  are  alike. 

Take  one  characteristic  of  interviewing 
(and  it  must  apply  also  to  insurance  sales- 
manship), the  talkativeness  of  the  subject. 
Most  of  the  men  1  go  to  see  talk  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  Either  they  will 
tell  me  nothing  (perhaps  because  they  have 
nothing  to  say  or  because  they  don't  want 
to  tell)  or  they  will  talk  too  long.  Most 
men  that  I  know  professionally,  big  and 
lit  tie,  fall  into  one  class  or  the  other.  About 
half  of  t  hem.  and  this  applies  to  the  wealth- 
iest and  busiest,  talk  too  long.  They 
waste  t  heir  own  time  and  also  mine. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  inter- 
viewing big  men,  says  Mr.  At  wood.  One 
is  for  the  interviewer  to  do  all  the  talking, 
and  under  the  other  the  interviewer 
mostly  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  lets  the 
subject  talk.     He  continues: 

I  mil  not  familiar  enough  with  life- 
insurance  practise  to  know  whether  it  would 
work  there  or  not,  but  in  interviewing  a 
useful  expedient  is  a  short  memorandum 
which  can  ho  handed  to  the  subject.  Not 
a  bunch  of  literature  to  confuse  him,  but 
a  couple  of  sentences  at  most,  never  more 
than  what  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  can 
hold.  I  recently  wrote  an  article  whoso 
preparation  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  interviewing  among  men  of  prominence 
and  wealth  in  the  New  York  financial 
district.  The  whole  article  hinged  on  two 
letters  I  had  received,  one  only  a  quarter 
of  a  page,  the  other  only  two  short  sen- 
tences in  length.  I  carried  the  original 
correspondence  and  showed  it  to  some 
men,  to  others  I  showed  ono  of  several 
copies  made  on  single  sheets  of  paper.  A 
number  of  men  who  wore  shown  the  original 
letters  failed  to  look  at  the  second,  altho 
the  first  had  no  moaning  without  it,  but 
all  who  were  given  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
carrying  both  letters  read  both  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  every  case  "re- 
acted" with  some  useful  information. 

Often  the  would-be  interviewer's  hardest 
job  is  to  get  by  the  officious  secretary  or 
other  watchful  personage  in  the  front 
office.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Atwood's  advice  is:  Don't  loso  your 
temper.     As  we  read: 

I  have  always  lost  out  when  losing  my 
temper.  It  is  an  indulgence  which  does 
not  pay,  at  least  when  indulged  in  openly. 
Approaching  big  men  is  a  game  in  which 
the  fat  and  the  lean  are  always  mixed. 
The  right  attitude  to  take  is  to  bo  thankful 
for  the  fat  and  to  forget  the  lean. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  certain  linos  of 
business  to  pursue  men  for  months,  but, 
fortunately,  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
most  salesmen.  The  business  world  is  a 
large  place;  there  are  many,  many  fish 
in  the  sea.  It  does  not  pay  to  cry  over 
spilled  milk.  As  far  as  my  own  work  is 
concerned,  while  i  1.  may  pique  my  vanity 
and  conceit  not  to  bo  abb;  to  "get  at" 
certain  big  men  whom  other  writers  have 
Keen  able  to  interview,  there  is  always 
comfort  in  the  fact,  that  I  have  reached 
other  men  as  important,  that  still  others 
would   like  to  he   interviewed,  that  luck 

may  change  with  the  next  attempt,  and 
1  hat  above  all  the  field  is  too  big  for  one  to 
ever  become  really  disheartened. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  ORIENTAL  APPETITE 
FOR  SILVER 

C CURRENCY  reform  in  China  and 
-'  India  depends  closely  upon  a  change 
in  the  oriental  attitude  toward  silver;  and 
this  change  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York).  No  doubt,  he  says,  a  flight  of 
fancy  is  required  to  catch  the  connection 
between  the  ability  of  a  Nevada  silver- 
miner  to  operate  profitably  at  one  dollar 
an  ounce  and  the  speculative  proclivities 
of  some  Chinaman,  the  bedecking  of  a 
dusky  bride  in  India,  the  favorableness 
of  the  monsoon,  or  the  possibilities  of 
educating  the  Oriental  to  the  use  of 
modern  methods  in  currency  and  finance. 
Yet  the  relationship  is  close  and  important 
to  the  silver-mining  industry,  which,  oddly 
enough,  depends  largely  on  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  natives  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated Asiatic  countries:    He  continues: 

"Ever  since  the  adventurous  and  roving 
British  and  Spanish  sailors  several  cen- 
turies ago  began  to  venture  to  the  Orient, 
exchanging  silver  pieces  and  bullion  for 
the  rich  products  and  highly  prized  trea- 
sures of  the  East,  an  unabated  stream  of 
silver  has  flowed  from  the  Occident  to  the 
Orient.  Occasionally  this  stream  would 
diminish  in  volume,  as  if  the  oriental 
silver  appetite  were  satiated,  but  more 
often  this  was  only  a  lull  in  the  vigor  of  the 
flow,  and  it  continued  in  even  greater 
volume.  Practically  all  of  the  silver  that 
finds  its  way  to  Asiatic  parts  is  absorbed 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  dis- 
appears from  circulation  as  if  removed 
entirely  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  gradu- 
ally percolating  through  the  interior  of 
India,  China,  and  even  Africa,  finding 
ultimate  lodgment  no  one  knows  where. 
The  tremendous  forces  that  account  for 
what  appears  to  us  the  enigmatical  and 
peculiar  behavior  of  the  Asiatic  native  have 
been  accumulating  momentum  through 
the  years;  they  act  ponderously  yet 
surely,  and  a  reversal  of  the  flow  would 
upset  the  habits  and  customs  of  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

"Silver  enters  into  intimate  daily  as- 
sociation with  the  life  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  native.  Both  have  a  striking 
fondness  for  the  metal,  and  their  handi- 
craft, as  exemplified  by  the  painstaking 
ornamental  work  which  they  have  pro- 
duced, needs  no  eulogy  here.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  silver  are  consumed  by  the  arts 
in  the  Far  East,  and  comparatively  trifling 
amounts  of  silver  per  capita  assume  stag- 
gering proportions  when  multiplied  by  the 
teeming  millions  of  Asiatic  inhabitants. 
China,  with  her  enormous  population, 
could  account  for  one  hundred  million 
ounces  of  silver  if  the  per-capita  consump- 
tion were  but  one-quarter  ounce  annually. 
This  would  be  about  half  the  world's  pro- 
duction. India,  which  is  a  greater  silver 
sponge  than  China,  has  actually  taken 
more  silver  than  the  entire  world's  pro- 
duction, and  did  this  last  year,  or  from 
June,  1918,  to  June,  1919.  In  fact,  that 
country  accounted  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output.     No  wonder  silver  reached  such 


%u  have  probably  never 
beard  of  this  Machine 

HERE  is  a  machine  that  plays  a  tremendously  important 
part  in  our  everyday  lives — yet  the  chances  are  that 
ninety-nine  percent  of  us  have  never  heard  of  it. 

It  has  probably  sifted  the  sugar  you  eat  with  your  daily 

meals. 

The   crushed   slate  used   in  the   roofing  shingles  of  your 

home  have  probably  been  put  through  it. 

It  is  used  to  screen  clay  for  making  brick.  Cement  goes 
through  it  before  it  is  transformed  into  concrete.  Glass 
manufacturers  use  it  to  get  a  uniform  grade  of  silica 
sand.  Chemical  concerns,  rubber  manufacturers,  coal 
operators  and  large  coal  consumers,  salt  manufacturers, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  industries  use  it  in  their 
production  process. 

It  is  the  HUM-MER  Electro-Magnetic  Vibrating  Screen 
for  sifting  fine  from  coarse  material  and  for  grading  mate- 
rials to  size. 

The  HUM-MER  is  the  first  machine  in  the  history  of 
screening  to  apply  electric  vibration  commercially  to  a 
woven  wire  screening  surface. 

Separating  fine  from  coarse  material  and  grading  mate- 
rials to  size,  heretofore,  has  been  prohibitive  in  most 
large  tonnage  productions  because  of  the  cost,  but  the 
cost  is  so  reduced  with  the  HUM-MER  that  these  separa- 
tions can  now  be  made  with  profit. 

The  great  value  of  the  HUM-MER  process  is  in  the  han- 
dling of  large  tonnages  at  low  cost. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  for  HUM-MER  Catalogue  No.  42-D 
which  shows  the    endorsement    of   many    large    corporations. 

THE    W.     S.     TYLER     COMPANY,     Cleveland,     Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Woven   Wire  Screens  and  Screening   Equipment 

HUM-MER 


INCLINED 


SCREEN 


Electro  Magnetic  Vibration 
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high  prices  last  year!  However,  on  a  per- 
eapita  basis,  even  this  ratio  is  small, 
two-thirds  ounce  of  silver  per  person.  For 
ten  years  prior  to  the  war  India  im- 
ported al>ont  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  silver  production. 

"The  oriental  mind  is  noted  for  its 
aversion  to  el.  mges  in  habits  and  customs 
of  centuries.  Hence  the  difficulty  at- 
tached to  the  attempts  to  alter  existing 
conditions  in  Asiatic  currency  and  finance. 
There  is  talk  of  Chinese  currency  reform — 
India's  is  being  continually  modified.  It 
needs  it,  and  the  world  would  welcome  the 
change.  Unification  of  the  currency  on  a 
silver  basis  is  suggested  as  a  start,  with  a 
gradual  conversion  to  a  gold  standard  or 
modification  thereof.  But  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  inclination  of  the 
Chinese  to  tho  present  intricate  currency 
system,  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
speculative  characteristics  "of  the  native. 
Even  should  currency  reform  become  a 
reality,  weaning  the  Oriental  away  from 
the  use  of  silver  as  a  monetary  medium 
will  not  be  easily  accomplished.  The  im- 
portance of  Asiatic  conditions  to  the 
white  metal,  and  vice  versa,  is  astounding." 


FUHW 

COAT 


These  arc  big,  warm  coats,  with  extra  rubberized  inter- 
lining, knitted  wristers  and  deep  collars — ideal  for  street 
or  motor  wear;  the  Reefers  are  especially  handy  for  sport 
urar  or  whenever  activity  and  freedom  are  required. 

Every  Chase  Furwove  Coat  is  smartly  designed,  styl- 
ishly modelled,  and  skilfully  tailored  throughout. 

The  big  feature  of  these  coats  is  the 
very  low  retail   price — $35  and  up 

Imagine  a  coat  with  the  charact-ristics  of  genuine  fur 
actually  looks  like  fur   at  a  short  distance — costing 
you  only  a  few  dollars. 

Truer  distinctive  models:  Full  Length;  Belted;  Reefer. 
The  trademark  "Chase"  in  each  coat  stands  for  73 
years'  leadership  in  manufacturing,  and  is  your  pro- 
tection against 
ini'-rior  im- 
itations. 


mi 


//(/our  dealer  does  not  carry  thev  coals,  a\b  your  nearest 
distributor  for  particulars.     Send  for  Catalog. 

Eitfcn  DulriH.r  THE  OWEN  COMPANY.  Borion.  Mut. 
•triUtor  MILWAUKEE  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO., 

Wwuktt.  Wu. 

Cm*  ITiiiilrtn    EDWIN  F.  MERRY.  Sin  frucisu.  CiL 


BEECH,  BIRCH,  AND  MAPLE 

THESE  woods  are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, and  have  approximately  the 
same  weight.  Hence  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  mistake  one  of  them  for  another. 
A  method  which  any  one  can  use  to  distin- 
guish them  is  suggested  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Says 
Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago): 

"The  method  makes  use  of  the  relative 
width  of  the  pores  and  medullary  rays  in 
the  three  woods.  If  the  end  grain  of  birch, 
beech,  or  maple  is  cut  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  examined  with  a  hand  lens,  the 
pores  will  be  seen  as  tiny  holes  distributed 
fairly  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  the 
medullary  rays  will  appear  as  narrow  lines 
of  a  different  shade  running  at  right  angles 
to  t  he  growth  rings.  In  beech  some  of  the 
rays  are  very  distinct  even  without  a  lens. 
The  large  rays  are  fully  twice  as  wide  as  the 
largest  pores.  In  maple  the  rays  are  less 
distinct,  and  the  largest  are  about  the  same 
width  as  the  largest  pores.  In  birch  the 
rays  are  very  fine,  invisible  without  a  lens. 
The  pores  are  several  times  larger  than  the 
rays,  usually  being  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  as  minute  holes  on  the  end  grain  and 
as  fine  grooves  on  drest  faces  of  tho  board. 
The  [lores  in  birch  are  considerably  larger 
than  the  pores  in  beech  or  maple.  The 
appearance  of  tho  medullary  rays  on  a 
'quartered'  surface  is  also  distinctive. 
Ibre  they  appear  in  beech  as  distinct 
'flakes,'  the  largest  being  between  one- 
eenth  and  one-eighth  inch  in  height 
when  measured  along  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  In  maple  they  are  considerably 
-mailer,  rarely  attaining  a  height  of  one- 
aixteenth  inch.  In  birch  they  are  com- 
paratively inconspicuous." 


No  Hope.—"  Where  have  you  been?  " 
"  To  the  cemetery." 
"  Any  one  dead?  " 

(Gloomily)  "  All  of  them."—  The  Prince- 
ton. Tiger. 


THE    CHILD-FEEDING    FUND 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

bell;    Alex.     Simpson;    C.    B.    Kurtz;    Margaret    Menvin, 
Jr.;  —  Stephen,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 

$192.65— People    of    Stony    Creek.    Va.,    per    Win.     D. 

Prince. 

$160.00 — "Friends,"    Estaeada,    Oro. 
$150.00— Mrs.    Frank    Page;   G.    C.    lluekaby;   Mr.    and 
Mrs.    P.    E.    House. 
$148.00— People   of  Kiverhead,   per  Roger  M.   Wiley. 
$125.00— J.    M.   Beniiss;  Greenville  Kleiser. 

$110.00— Mr.    and    Airs.    C.    A.    Bush;   Employees   of   the 
McMillan   Corporation. 

$100.00     MOh— Mis.     Wm.     Adams;     W.     L.     Alderson; 
Young    Men's    Class,    Alicevllle,    Ala. ;    Mrs.     Frances    0. 
Allen;    J.    Rodney   Allen;    Mrs.    W.    1).    Balantino;    W.    L. 
Browning;    W.    A.    Oablish;   Austin  Cary;   Mrs.    Willielniino 
F.    Coolbaugh;    Mr.     and    Mrs.     Solon    P.    Davis;    ii.     11. 
Doehler;   Nicholas   A.    Doyle;   Mrs.    K.    1'.   Eekles;   Louise 
K.    Eckley;    10,    E.    Edge;    \V.    S.    Emerson;    11.    P.    Paris; 
Frank  Frantz;  James  A.  Garnet;  Lizzie  11.   Glide;  Dorothy 
Green;   James    X.    Hale;    Warren   H.    Harris;    Elmer    iiay- 
ward;    John    D.     llerren;    Chas.    P.    Holland;    The    Joseph 
lterzstam     Co.;     Lawrence     Jacobs;     Joucsvilie     Ked     cross 
Branch;    A.    C.    Lewis,    M.D.;    Mis.    G.    K.    Little;    R.    J. 
Macdonald;   Willard   A.    .Mitchell;   Warren   Muilett;   W.    S. 
Mulford ;    .New    Orleans    Furniture    Mfg.    Co. ;    0.    B.    Or- 
eutt;    Dr.    .11.    M.    Page;   A.    C.    Pearson;   James    V.    1'eek; 
The  Philip  Bitter  Co. ;   Employees   Physical   Culture  Corp. ; 
W.   0.   Piatt;  E.   Quackenbush;  Mrs.   L.   S.   Roberts;  Eliza- 
beth  Boop;   Colonel    and   Mrs.    Edgar    Kussell;   Mrs.    Mary 
E.    Sanford;    The    Woman's    Guild   of    St.    John's    Episcopal 
Church,    Decatur,    111.;    L.    A.    Skeel;    ('has.     11.    Skinner; 
Annie   C.    Spiccr;   Win.    1.    Splcer;   Arthur   Stonham;   Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Wm.    B.    Talbot;    Miss   E.    L.    Vandyke;  Heath 
Wakeleu;    Stuart    Weston    Webb;    Lewis    T.    Woile;    Henry 
W.   Woodcock;  J.   M.   Wynn;  VV.    Ratcheldcr;   Hannah  Bel- 
sey;   J.    M.    Berry;    Presiding   Bishopric,    Salt   Lake    Cily, 
Utah;    Mrs.    G.    B.    Blake;    C.    J.    Bowen;    Geo.    F.    Burn; 
Helen    Butler;     "Anonymous,"     New     York    City;    K.     M. 
Collins:    F.    B.    Cruinbaugli ;    Geo.    E.    Culler:    Mrs.    Clara 
S.    Davis;    Eugene    Do    Forest;    E.    K.    DoErees;    Geo.    F. 
Dickson;    Downingtown    Woolen    Mills;    Mr.    and    Mrs.     II. 
C.    Dudley;    Mrs.    Kendall   Emerson;   J.    D.    Fletcher;   Her- 
bert G.   French;  James    F.    Gable-   Victor  Quinzburg;   Her- 
bert  P.   Hill;   Howard   L.    Hillman;  Mrs.   Olaf   Holt;  Mary 
Hooper;   K.    H.    Knox;    Helen   B.    Lathrop;    B.    M.    Lewis; 
C.   A.   Lockharl;   Geo.    \V.   Lyle;   "Office   Staff,"   New    1'ork 
City;    John    C.    Madden;    "A    Frjend,"    Indiana,    Pa.;    A. 
E.    Nettle  ton;   Richard  O'Brien;   Charles  H.   Osgood;   Mrs. 
Laird  N.    Park;   Henry  M.    Parmele;   Mrs.   W.    W.    Parry; 
Mrs.    Fennel   Harris   Peckham;  Elsie  Pierce;   Mrs.    Nelson 
Pierce;  "Anonymous,"  Providence,  B.   I.;  L.  B.  Bay;  Mrs. 
J.   H.   Robertson;  M.   M.   Rothschild  of  N.   Y„  Inc.;  Nat. 
Ryan;   C    T.    Salmonson;  Mrs.   W.    H.    Turner  ami  D.    M. 
Turner;    J.    A.    Walter;    J.    H.    Winchester    &    Co.;    C    S. 
Pelton;    James    11.     Denis;    Frank    M.     Tichenor;    Joseph 
Grainger;    Mrs.    C.    II.    Bigelow;   A.    A.    Loetscher;    A.    C. 
Crays;    Lucy   S.   Hubbell;    "Friend   from   Poughkeepsie,    N. 
Y.";  Wm.   J.   Dyer;   W.   Graham  Tyler;  Mrs.    Marion   Dow 
Cone;  Mrs.   Richard.  Butler;  A.    H.   Rice;   D.   O.   Williams; 
Paul  Jones;   Mrs.    Calvin   P.   Bentley;  C.   W.    Soesbe;  John 
T.  Harrington;  A.  A.  Foster  Co.;  Mrs.  Julia  C.   McArthur; 
Mrs.   B.  M.  Kilgnre;  Robt,  G.  Foster;  F.  C.  Niles;  Thomas 
Henry   Smith;   W.    F.    Howell;   Lewis  M.    Browning;   S.    It. 
Green;  Fred   Hoke;  T.   C.   Poral;  Frank   Hubbard   Smith; 
Mrs.    Armenia    H.     Smith;    Emily    W.,    Frew;    Albert    T. 
Bacon;    W.    Thomas;   E.    M.    and   M.    G.    McKinney;   Wil- 
lard C.   Jackson;   Olivlan   Byron   Sloane;   Mrs.    Matilda    M. 
Bonnor;  Harlan  W.  Woodford;  Mrs.   Lyman  B.   Goff;  Wil- 
liam  II.    Burko;    H.    A.    Everts;   Lopis   T.   Goldlng;    B.    K. 
Weitbrea;   John    F.    Obmer;    Louis    Gosseneg;    William    W. 
Caso;   T.    C.    Stevenson;    Hubert    Berghoff ;    G.    VV.    Ames; 
Fred  P.   Nash;  Mrs.   Henry  M.   Hoyt. ;  Andrew   II.   Hershey; 
S.  J.    Watorworth,   M.D. ;  Mr.   and   Mrs.    W.   A.   Campbell; 
B.    M.    Wynkoop;   Ernst   Kalow;   William    E.    Jacobs;    Wil- 
liam Walker;  Frank   Buck;  Penwell  Coal   Mining  Co.;  Dee 
Robinson;    W.    D.    Kinsman;   Soth    Wheeler;    A.    Edwards; 
L.   H.   Beck;  Miss  Cluetts;  Lt.   Jerome  Goldman   and  Mrs. 
Morris    Goldman;    Mrs.    Charles    Yandes    Wheeler;    Albert 
Morsbach;    Goo.    W.    Watt;    Mrs.    Merwln    White;    H.    N. 
Witherlee;    Mrs.    Norman    narrower;    Mrs.    John    M.    Grif- 
fith;   Wing   &    Evans,    Inc.;   Joseph    McKibben;    Willis    II. 
Peters;   Wm.    W.    Smith;   J.    W.    Minor;    Tho   S.    M.    Jones 
Co.;  Lewis  Dewold;  A.   Leslie  Lambert;  Frederick  Flather; 
C    A.    Vuille:    A.    G.    Sharp;    J.    D.    Barnjum;    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    A.    R,    Phillips;    H.    C.    Cole;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    P.    H. 
Ebel;    Edward    II.    Foot;   E.    W.    Bruning;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Allerton  Cushman;  Mrs.  James  II.  Windsor;  J.  A.   Seharff; 
Edw.    T.    Morrill;    Emma    Balds;    R.    II.    McCarty;    Henry 
W.    Rogers;    Mrs.    Henry    S.    Howe;    Mary    K.    Waterbury; 
J.   W.    Kline;   Mrs.   J.   A.   Swan;   Wm.    II.   Jennings;   E.   A. 
Baker;  Mrs.   R.    H.   McKlm;   Mrs.    Robert   L.    Stearns;  Dr. 
J.    M.    Ledbetter;    John    A.    Tate;    Stagmaicr    &    Co.;    Jo- 
seph M.   Brown;  L.    A.    Rowland;  Wm.    A.    Ainswnrt.h;   R. 
P.    Rohorts;  Allda  M.   Bigelow;  Dr.   J.    L.   Yates;  "Anony- 
mous,"   Slab   Fork,    W.    Va. ;    Henry   Marx ;    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
J.    Hungerford    Smith;    James    B.     Gleason;    Mrs.    Howell 
Lloyd;   Daniel   Underbill;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Gregory    Perkins, 
Jr.;    "Anonymous,"    Nashville,    Tenn. ;    Edward    Buchman'j 
II.   A.    Bcandrett;   The   Wheeler   Young  Co.;   "A   Friend," 
Zanesville,    Ohio;    S.    A.     Miles;    D.     B.     Mason;    Messrs. 
Ferguson    Bros. ;    C.    G.    V.    Sjostrom;    W.    B.    Rhodes;    R. 
T).    Lyman;   Richard    M.    Roseburgh;   John   M.    Moir;   Mor- 
rison's Inc.;  Mrs.  Ida  R.   Hall  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Hall. 
$97.61— Mr.   and  Mrs.   It.  W.   Adams  and  Ruth  Adams. 
$90.00— J.   R.   Grime. 

$80.00  each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  II.  Bates;  R.  L. 
Wall;   The   Chandler   Family. 

$75.00  each— Newman  Bros.;  "A  Friend";  S.  Ostetic; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  E.  Gale;  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.; 
Lillian  If.  Stanford;  F,  M.  Jackson;  II.  Earl  Kimball; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  W.  11.  Russell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Smith. 

$70.00— Tho    Ladles    Aid    of    Central    M.     E.     Church, 

Wl ling,     W.     Va. 

$65.00     Members  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
$61.00 — Maurice   Llngley. 

$60.00  each— Mrs.  H.  It.  Bradley;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hanks; 
History  Dept,  Slaton  High  School,  Slaton,  Texas;  Princi- 
pal and  Teachers  of  Clay  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ;  John 
Dixon;  Peter  Tito  ami  John  E.  Koerner;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E  I!  Try;  San  Krancisco  Association  for  the  Blind;  John 
A.  I.ethcrt;  Harold  L.  Wright;  Geodgo  Wood  Clapp, 
D.D.S. 
$57.00— W.   II.   Manly. 

$50.00  each  -Ira  A.  Abbott;  Lillian  S.  Allen;  J.  L. 
Asselin-  S  K.  Call;  E.  S.  Bancroft;  Maurice  Harnett; 
I)  W.  Beftty;  B,  B.  BeU;  John  L.  Bird;  Lt.  John  B. 
Black;  II.  II.  Brenner;  J.  K.  Brown ;  Win.  II.  Brown, 
M  E  C'rtwright;  Mary  E.  Chandler;  Denison  D.  Dana: 
II  II  Donaldson.  M.D. J  Tho  Drolln  Emb.  Club,  Mllford, 
la  "  J  T  C,  Denver,  Colo.;  Joseph  M.  Egan :  Henry  T. 
Fin'ck  and  Abble  II.  C.  Finek;  Morgan  H.  Grace;  II.  S. 
Graves-  Mrs  M.  J.  Gunnison;  Mrs.  B.  Bailsman ;  Thomas 
L  Uleks;  Samuel  B.  Billet;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ilowson;  H.  C 
Jrppeiols;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Jerauld;  Mrs.  C.  II.  Jones;  F. 
J  Kelly;  Floyd  Kelly;  G.  S.  Klnzer;  A.  B.  Klipstnie; 
Geo     K     Laiigenbaeber  and   the  Misses;  Mr.    and  Mrs.   John 

Url  Lloyd;    Robert   McBratney  &  Co.,   Inc.;   M.    F.    Ma- 

KUlre-  Edith  M.  Mackintosh;  Marshalitown  High  School, 
Marshalltown,  la.;  Meyer  Drug  Co.;  B.  C.  Middlebrook; 
Mr    and  Mrs.   W.   B.   Moon;  Mrs.   F.   H.   Morley;  W.   C. 
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PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO 

PLATE.  ART  AND  WINDOW  GLASS  ■  PAINTS  -VARNISHES-  BRUSHES  •  INSECTICIDES \ 
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60  Dishes 

in  a 

40-cent  Package 


Saves  You  $5 

When  served  in  place  of  meats 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  serves  about  60  dishes. 
Sixty  servings  of  meat,  eggs,  fish,  etc.,  would,  on  the  average, 
cost  you  $5  more. 

Then  figure  nutrition.  The  Quaker  Oats  package  supplies 
6,221  calories  of  food.  In  meat,  eggs  and  fish,  on  the  average, 
those  calories  would  cost  about  nine  times  as  much. 

Figure  food  value.  The  oat  is  the  supreme  food — almost  the 
ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness.  It  is  a  food  which 
young  and  old  should  eat  at  least  once  daily. 


Quaker    Oats,    for    many    years,    has    been    the   world's  best 
breakfast.     Today  it  offers  another  appeal  by  so  reducing  food 

COSt. 

Note  the  cost  comparisons  below.     The   other  necessary  foods 
toured  on   prices  at  this  writing.     Mark  what  you  save  when 
1  Ojrs  is  made  your  basic  breakfast. 


Cost   per 

1,000 

Calories 

Quaker  Oats     • 

•    . 

ey2c 

Average  meats    « 

• 

.     45c 

Average   fish       • 

• 

-     50c 

Vegetables       • 

lie 

to  75c 

Made  to  Delight 

'and  is  Baked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory 
■t  hut  t<n  pound-  from  a  bushel.     The  result  i^  a  delightful  dish 
G<t  it  for  5  our  pi  opli 

Packed  in  Staled  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


Murphy;  Mrs.  C.  It.  Osborn;  John  Ehriek  Parraly;  Rob- 
ert \V.  Patton;  J.  L.  Pennington;  H.  Peterson  &  Sons 
Co. ;  K.  A.  Powell ;  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.;  Gilbert  Ried;  0.  W.  Killer;  J.  H.  Rush; 
Erastus  Schifft;  Henry  Schottenfels;  o.  A.  Schuejs; 
Smeallie  &  Voorhees;  .luliet  Spencer;  Francis  G.  Tracy 
and  Olive  C.  Tracy;  Win.  H.  Turner  CO.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wall;  J.  S.  Ward;  Dr.  J.  G. 
A.  U.  Zilnke;  Mfs.  E.  V.  Zol- 
"  Anonymous,"  Nebraska;  Agnes 
Braggs;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
H.  K.  Carpenter;  W.  T.  Crane; 
K.  Cummins;  V.  M.  D.,  Hamilton, 
Washington,    D.    C. ;   Mr.    and    .Mrs. 


A.    W.    Tuthill;   Henry   J. 
Wheery;   Gordon  Wilson; 
lars;    B.    P.    Babridge; 
W.    Bragg;    Mrs.    C.    F. 
Burton;  John  R.   and  Mrs. 
W.    K.    Crosby;    V. 
111.;    "Anonymous," 


Ernest  II.  Davis;  Rafael  Del  Castillo  &  Co.;  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Eddy;  C.  R.  English;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Foley;  The  .lames 
Foster  Huuso  of  Art;  Ethel  L.  Gibson;  J.  <'.  Gibson; 
Frank  Gulden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Halladay;  E.  F. 
Halloway:  Mrs.  Mary  Harp;  .1.  Philip  Hartt;  W.  J.  Hell- 
mer;  Isabel  F.  Hinckley;  Oscar  Hinrlchs;  Anne,  Phoebe 
and  Alice  Hollister;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Howell;  J.  N. 
Jeppesen;  Margaret  Klein;  J.  O.  Latimer;  Walter  H.  Lee; 
Louisville  Bedding  Co.;  Charles  A.  CiUdey;  Will  C.  Mac- 
farlane;  T.  S.  Mayer;  F.  A.  Millard;  Wm.  G.  Moseley; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Norton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Par- 
sons; Geo.  H.  Partridge;  F.  W.  Peacock;  Mrs.  William 
R.  Peters;  Mrs.  Andrew  .1.  Port:  Akin  1).  Reiff;  E.  G. 
Richardson;  R.  R.  Ridgway;  Mrs.  George  Ripley;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Ryon;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Salmin;  M.  B.  Saw- 
yer; Herbert  R.  Smith;  Mrs.  John  Coventry  Smith;  Mrs. 
Robert  Spencer;  E.  E.  Stone;  John  Talbot;  Mrs.  W.  Q. 
Thayer;  James  Thomson;  G.  W.  Thome;  S.  C.  Thorn- 
tun;  H.  C.  Van  Voorhls;  W,  W.  Vaughan;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Walter;  "Anonymous,"  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Elbert  Wheeler; 
James  Piatt  White;  R.  W.  Zundol;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Blglow;  C.  Geo.  Hauser;  Philip  K.  Kussell;  F.  J.  Vlchek; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Robins;  Continental  Trailer 
Corp.;  Frank  B.  Pope  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gregory; 
S  Burchnrt ;  Wallace  &  Co. ;  Arch  and  la  Verne  Merri- 
fleld;  Edith  Millar;  S.  S.  Schmilte;  John  P.  G-able;  J. 
W.    Stewart;    Mrs.    G.    S.    Gray;   Louisa   Little    WhitclocR- 

I.  C.  Kiggins;  Mrs.  Rico  L  Steele;  11.  W.  Wellman; 
H.  J.  Wilson;  Chr.  Samuelson;  Edw.  G.  Waters;  C.  E. 
Gemcr;  F.  E.  Whitman:  E.  Miehle;  Plant  City  Com- 
posite Brick  Co.;  P.  C.  Mclntire;  Mrs.  Hamlin  H.  Hunt; 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry    Chase    Brearley;    Aaron    W.    Reed; 

II.  F.  Baldwin;  Northern  Wright;  W.  E.  Norvell.  Jr.; 
Edward  L.  Parker;  Geo.  P.  Flannery;  Hannah  Mowbray 
Circle  and  Tigert  Memorial  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Clara 
B.  Dotson;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Prince;  Hamilton  Cassard  &  Co.; 
John  C.   Knapp;  Mrs.  W.   G.  Dunham;  F.   W.   Paige;  Geo. 

E.  Hudson;  Chris,  Brcnincs;  Emily  L.  Johnston;  E.  B. 
Moshor;  A.  M.  Landon;  Anna  H.  Taylor;  C.  S.  Wort- 
ley;  J.  W.  Lcator  Stone;  James  C.  St.  John;  John  B. 
Beekman,  M.D.;  B.  G.  Foster;  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke;  J.  B. 
Freeman;  Perry  J.  Hollandersky ;  Henry  S.  Fleek;  Ceo. 
T.  Monroe;  D.  Clifford  Jones;  Wm.  R.  Wensley;  J.  E, 
Franklin;  Chief  Justice  Cushing  Chapter.  D.  A.  H.,  Brook- 
line.  Mass.;  Harry  B.  Johnson;  lima  E.  Droyton;  Alfred 
lloiman  .  Dr.  Ivan  Fawcett  and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hoge; 
Edward     D.     Kelly;     C.     W.     Klemm;     William    Judkins; 

F.  S.  Thompson;  Walter  Burnett;  Mrs.  H.  L.  North; 
Mrs.  Otis  N.  Pierce;  Walter  E.  Fisk;  Messrs.  Littleford' 
Bros.;  C.  H.  Campbell;  D.  W.  Linton  and  Family;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graham  MaeFarlane;  Badger  Packard  Machinery 
Co.;  Stuart  S.  Crippen  and  Friend;  Stephen  S.  Dav ; 
J.  Vawter  Rowan;  Roy  L.  Burtrh;  C.  W.  Steele;  Arthur 
L.  Reber;  Chas.  V.  Bales;  David  N.  Postlcwaite;  A.  R. 
Switzer;  P.  E.  Rutledge;  Dr.  Esther  M.  Bebout;  Airs.  G. 
L.  Gilmore;  Jennie  A.  Brown;  John  C.  Gilpin;  Chsrlea 
D.  Bukwlth;  H.  H.  Henry;  .Mrs.  A.  E.  Hillis;  Frank  .1. 
Baker;  J.  II.  Dellenberger,  Jr.;  Grouleff  &  Mauck  Lum- 
ber Co.;  George  D.  Bancroft;  E.  S.  BunnellB,  Jr.;  S.  B. 
Meiaennelder ;  G.  Niemann;  Marion  S.  Abbot;  Pupils  ot 
the   High   Bridge  P.   S. ;  Mr.    and  Mrs.   M.    Moody;   William 


C. 
D. 
P. 
G. 
R. 
R. 


E.  Van  Valken- 

Wm.  E.  Chase; 


G.  Vallon;  F.  H.  Merteus;  Kay  C.  Wilcox;  Dr.  11. 
Randolph;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  II.  Rcvhardson;  John 
Barber;  T.  S.  K.  Housken;  Edwin  F.  Green:  James 
Fox;  F.  S.  Fidlar;  B.  F.  Cobleigh  &  Co.;  William 
Hudson;  J.  H.  Mittendorf;  R.  G.  Fessendcn ;  F. 
Brewer;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Montgomery;  Alice  G.  Sehcrmer; 
P.  Williams;  Miss  Basllngton;  N.  C,  Blanchard  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Owen  Morgan;  F.  A.  Hazen;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Barnum ;  Mrs.  Anna  T.  llobart;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sanderson; 
N.  W.  Soble,  M.D.;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Klnyori;  Arthur  M.  Hart- 
well;  F.  11.  Hosmer;  John  W.  Slattery;  Bert.  Bruce; 
Frank  H.  Hackmann;  G.  H.  Haines:  Robl.  P.  Vail; 
Nellie  L.  Harmon;  Red  Bank  Coal  Co.;  J. 
burg:  A.  Manderson  Troth;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude   Hunncwcll;   James   B.    Evans. 

$46.00— Auditor's  Division,  Louisville  &  Nashville  By., 
Louisville,   Ky. 

$45.00  each— Stella  Jones;  Ada  M.  Roblson;  N.  E.  Ben- 
nison. 

$43.25  each— F.   H.   Brown;  Mrs.  I.   G.   Turner. 

$42.00 — Carlylo    Mutschler. 

$41.25— Mrs.   Van   Taassel. 

$40.50  each- E.  L.  Wilson  Hardware  Co.,  Beaumont. 
Texas;   Irving   C.    Brown. 

$40.00  each— Mary  E.  Boyer;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Brown:  R.  It 
Fleischmann  ;  Samuel  Hilts;  C.  W.  Kinnson;  John  C 
McKiSSOn;  Pendleton  Adult  Bible  Class,  Ponce  de  Leon 
Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  "C.  S.  D.,"  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  William  A.  Dabury;  Wm.  B.  Thlsing;  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Thrclfall;  William  J.  Binder;  G.  F.  Gaston: 
Charles  Hcrtel;  Allc;e  K.  Morehouse;  A.  L.  MuVphy  ;  Emu 
C  Peterson;  Collection  of  Anna  Anderson;  Mrs.  Hem 
brandt  Rowe;  Mrs.  John  T.  Rogers;  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Fuller. 

$35.00  each— W.  M.  Rltter  Flooring  Con'.;  Isabel  Allen; 
Mrs.  I).  Barrett;  Timothy  Flannery;  C.  P..  Boss;  C.  P. 
Edwards;  P.  M.  Cave;  Mrs.  H.  Ashton  Henry  and 
daughter. 

$33.00  each— Alex.  P.  Humphrey;  Employees  Philadelphia 
Record    Press    Room,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$31.75    each-   Sophomore    English    Class,    Wlnfleld    High 

Be I,    Wlnfleld.    Sans.;   Florence   P.    Ver   Planck;    B.    G. 

Kirk. 

$30.00    each     Louis    Anderson;    "Several    of    l>s";    .T 
Radcr;    G.     Blunden:    Mrs.     M.     C.     Blown ;    Mr. 
Elizabeth   E.    Chapln;  .1.    Wray   Cleveland;   II.    J. 

E     DeCottas:  Wm.    E,   Cox;  a.    Doherty;   Mrs. 

van-  Mary  B,  llnrgln;  W.  L.  Duscnbuiy;  E, 
"A  P.  "  Germantown,  Pa.:  Elizabeth  Goode; 
Greenwood;  J.  s.  Homey;  John  n.   Howdenj  n. 

Louis  i:  Jervis;  A.  M.  Jones;  E.  B.  Kemp;  Fred  Kurtz; 
Bertha     Btolo  and  John   Laufsweiier;   Elizabeth-Jean-Betty 

McCrory:  Ncgaunee  High   School    History  Classes,   Negau 

Mi.li  ■  p  &  s  lee  &  Coal  Co.;  "S.  It.  P.."  Ann  Arbor, 
\lieh   :    A      i:     Saxlnn;    Mrs.    J.    L.    SHsbee;    Miss    Richard - 

.,,„  ;,,',, i  the  Misses  Shute;  w.  I..  Soper,  A. P..;  Dorothy 
\  Lucie  a  and  Edward  A.  Sutherland;  Edith  and  lien.- 
Thompson:  George  P..  Turnbull;  T.  Turnbull;  Lizzie  E 
Wataon;  Mis.  Page  Welton;  Persy  S.  Wilson;  Wolfei 
I'riiil  invr    (  "  I    Mrs.    Asher    Wright    and    Friends;    "Anony- 

, »,"    Lake     Placid,    N.    Y.:    Mrs.    II.    C.    M. 

Edwin  Z.  L,esh;  it.  M.  Miller;  Rev.  F.  G, 
Mi       p..    p.    Purchase:    H,    A.    Sanford;    Mr. 

<;,,,       I.      V      Smith;     Miss     P..      F.     Stevenson 

Marj    C.   White;  Mrs.  John   B.  Yeager;  Miss  F. 
Baldwin;   Employeea  "l    Beaumont   Lumber  Co. 
and     Marguerite     Bishop;     Wise     M       Brarawell;     F.     U 
Bufflnton;  E.   A.    Clinton;   Bessie  J.    Daniel;   Fred    Dolan; 

Mu       Je    lie     Hall      Fitzgerald;     M.      A.      Gaines;     Kate     E. 

Garrison:  Mary  A.  Gibson;  M.  C.  Henry;  Nellie  J. 
Hunter;  A.  Kraus;  Clyde  H.  Lady;  D.  F.  I.emmon ; 
1JB     Cla3S,    Lincoln     High     School.    Jersey    City,     N.    J.; 


Budget  t  ; 
Cue;  Mrs. 
C.  Dona- 
A.  Ford: 
Alfred  I.. 
E,    Howe; 


[ngraharh : 
Mitchell; 

and     Mi 
and      Mi 

SI.    John 
Robert    H 
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J.  R.  Marsh;  Eoworth  League  of  Methodist  Church, 
Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. :  Grace  M.  Potter;  C.  B.  Root: 
Jos.  Sylvonder;  Henry  W.  Underhill;  Pearl  .Williams; 
Dr.  George  W.  Wood;  C.  C.  Arbuthnot;  Carl  Beving; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bickel;  E.  J.  Bring;  A.  A.  Cean ; 
Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Chinn;  A.  L.  Cornish;  W.  L.  Crissraan; 
John  E.  Cutter;  "J.  E.  E.,"  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
Luella  F.  Haiburt;  Emerson  D.  Hall;  Lodwick  Hanes; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Harris;  John  F.  Hersh;  W.  M. 
Hodges;  M.  A.  Hoskins;  Ethel  D.  Hubbard;  W.  C. 
Hunt;  Mis.  Daniel  S.  B.  Johnston;  A.  Geo.  Kindig; 
Ida  M.  Mitchell;  A.  J.  Morse;  W.  E.  Mullen;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Peabody;  Sandfor  Card  Co,;  Frederic  E.  Smith;  R.  C. 
Whitehead;  Margaret  G.,  Constance  P.  and  Esther  F. 
Wilder;  S.  Taylor  Wilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Wilson;  jr.  C.  Woudlief;  F.  Wright;  Theo.  S.  Youngsam; 
J.  Knmpinga;  Olive  E.  Bauraan;  Calude  Cambern;  Mary 
M,  Clowson;  A.  V.  Cornwall;  Kffle  J.  Farmer;  Laura  A. 
Fry;  A.  A.  Martin;  M.  M.  Rader;  Bettie  T.  and  J.  B. 
Elam;  T.  V.  Edmunds;  John  D.  Meyer;  "In  Memory  of 
A.  S.  B.,"  Boston,  Mass.;  Caroline  S.  Hubbard;  Her- 
mann E.  Goedicke;  Miss  B.  Crowe;  Hilda  M.  Compton : 
Mis.  F.  White;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Zahrt ;  J.  Emlen;  Ethel  F. 
Brown;  Co-workers  of  Albamont  Farms,  Campton,  N.  H. ; 
Ruby  Dexter:  John  Garst;  Edwin  S.  Grant;  S.  F.  Haskell, 
Jr.;  •'Check,"  Somerville,  N.  J.;  Mary  T.  Bowen; 
Leonora  Sayre  Platner;  Clinton  &.  Phillips;  Amie  M. 
Frost;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Newton;  Theodora  W.  Richards; 
Elsie   W.    Gorhani;   Helen   H.   Tearse. 

$27.25— Canaan   High   School,   Canaan,  Vt. 
$27.00     each— Mrs.     Emma     R.     Dole;    Beattie    R„     E. 
Ernest   and  Bertha   V.    Smythe. 

$26.75 — Auburn   High    School,    Mishoppen,    Pa. 

$26.50  each— Chapter  B.  1st  Baptist  Church,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. ;  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Whittle  School, 
Macon,    Ga. 

$25.00  each — Audrey  Achelis;  Frederick  Achelis; 
"Anonymous,"  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  "Anonymous,"  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Beam  Drug  Co.;  Albert  G.  Belmei ; 
Mrs.   E.   L.    Bishop;  Adolph  Boskowitz;   Odgen  H.   Bowers; 

A.  T.  Brookins;  William  Brosmith;  Mrs.  James  P.  Brown; 

I.  D.  Buell;  G.  Carrithers;  "A  Friend,"  West  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.;  Chas.  E.  Clark;  Mrs.  Albert  Henry  Corroll; 
J.  II.  Courtney;  Cornelia  L.  Craighill;  Tina  D.  Dele- 
hanty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Duncan;  George  Dunford; 
Dr.  H.  G.  Dunham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Edwards;  J.  B. 
Emerson;  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Evans;  Frank  M.  Forbush; 
Dr.  Mearle  C.  Fox;  Ray  S.  Frazier;  Julius  J.  Goldberg; 
From  Sunday  School,  Kittrey  Point,  Me.;  Grace  Church 
(Episc),  Jonesville,  Mich.;  W.  H.  Graves;  Howard  Grey; 
Charles  D.  Haines;  Mrs.  S,  M.  Hallowell;  F.  H.  Hamlin; 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Harris:  J.  DenHerder;  N.  F.  Hicks; 
Paul  W.  Hildebrand;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hilton;  Leon  Hirsh; 
Dr.  Mary  G.  Hoad;  W.  T.  Hoover;  H.  M.  Hoyt,  M.D. ; 
P.ev.  George  H.  Hopper;  Hettey  F.  Hubbell;  Fanny  Hull; 
Bertha  and  Thomas  Hynmon;  Milton  K.  Jacobs;  H.  H. 
Jenness;  C.  A.  Karmire;  M.  Keller;  Frank  G.  Kennedy, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  S.  McO.  Kite;  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf;  Jacob  T. 
Koenig;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Knotts;  G.  J.  Lang;  H.  H.  Lang; 
Ed.  G.  J.  Lauer;  E.  H.  Leitzbach;  C.  R.  Lipsey;  D.  R. 
MeCallum;  C.  P.  McKown;  Louise  A.  Maltoner;  Julius  M. 
Mayer;  Mary  S.  Mendenhall;  Hugo  Mock;  D.  C.  Moore, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  T'hos.  Morrison;  William  D.  Murray;  John  S. 
Pardee;  Edward  A.  Pierce;  Miss  A.  Pitman;  M.  Pitman: 
H.  H.  Powell;  R.  H.  Pretzfeld;  Provost.  Humbert  & 
Williams;  Mrs.  Alexander  Reed;  H.  M.  Reed  Co.; 
"Anonymous,"  Riverhead,  N.  Y. ;  A.  C.  Robertson;  Byrd 
Robertson;  Fenton  Ross;  Louis  F.  Rotschild;  Henry  R. 
Roup;  Seaboard  Mills,  Inc.;  Horatio  W.  Seymour;  Cora- 
bell  Sill;  Edwain  J.  Skillman;  Warren  Smadbeck;  Harry 
L.  Smith:  Martin  Stettiner,  C.  W.  Street;  Abram  R. 
Taylor;  "V.  B.  T.,"  Richmond,  Va. ;  Annis  M.  Town- 
send;  Benj.  Tuska;  Georgia  Waggoner;  S.  J.  Weiss; 
Henry  H.  Wells;  E.  I.  White;  Grace  E.  Williams;  A.  W. 
Willis;  Mrs.  Carsine  G.  Wilson;  Amy  L.  Adams;  Battle 
Bible  Class,  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  H.  A.  Beutley;  Biggs-Connolly  Company;  Wm.  N. 
Boiler;  Beverly  N.  Brown;  Walter  G.  Brown;  Fulton 
Brylawski;  G.  H.  Burrows;  A.  L.  Cantrell;  Geo.  R. 
Clark;  Harriet  J.  Colton;  Waldo  W.  Cole;  Alice  S. 
Davenport;  Ernest  H.  Davis;  Robert  A.  Dyer;  "G.  H.  E.," 
Boston,  Mass.;  Employees  Soldier  Co.;  Jos.  W.  Freeman; 
H.  Fryer;  Wm.  Goodyear;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Green;  James  A. 
Greene;  C.  D.  Hallstrom;  Conrad  Haller;  T.  D.  Harris; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Harrell;  A.  B.  Hassler;  B.  R.  Hieronymous; 
Frederick  Hinchliffe;  Charles  H.  Hooker;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  R.  Hopkins;  C.  C.  Hunt;  L.  Hunt.  U.S.N. ;  Sterling 
Johnston;  Mllburn  P.  Kelley;  Louise  Lighteryale;  Eliza- 
beth Livingston;  Herman  Livingston;  Charles  H.  Low; 
Charles  H.  Mayers;  J.  J.  Mitchell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace T.  Montague;  Estelle  Moss;  Theo.  H.  Mulch;  Mrs. 
Frances  H.  Mulford;  Florence  H.  Post;  .T.  A.  Niven ; 
E.  Quachenbush;  Howard  C.  Rand;  Lilian  Rice;  John  E. 
Roberts;  W.  C.  Scarritt;  Mrs.  Robert.  W.  Scharf;  H.  E. 
Sehnakenberg;  F.  L.  Schofield;  F.  W.  Shaefer;  Julia  F. 
Sherman:  F.  K.  Shults;  J.  William  Smallwood;  Phebo  T. 
Sutcliff;  H.  E.  Stubing;  Daniel  R.  and  Emma  H.  Sweet; 
H.  B.  Thomas;  M.  Van  Cott;  Florence  Walker;  Thos. 
Watts;  C.  A.  Wentworth;  H.  F.  Whittemore;  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Whittier;  M.  O.  Whitting;  S.  S.  Zulich;  F.  D. 
Allen;  K.  C.  Babcock;  Baldwin  Bros.  Co.;  A.  P.  Bark; 
Maizie  Barrett;  Mrs.  J.  Kemp  Bartlett,  Jr.;  Geo.  J. 
Bradbeer;  Geo.  K.  Brown  Co.;  H.  Brown  &  Co.;  Geo. 
Howard  Bruce;  N.  B.  Burrow;  W.  W.  Case;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Cherrington;  Laura  A.  Children;  Alice  B.  Chute;  Frank 
P.  Cohs;  William  H.  Coit;  Walter  J.  Comstock;  Bernard 
M.  Cone;  Ethel  Coover;  Dr.  L.  R.  Culbertson;  George  C. 
Daniels;  Harry  Danercheson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  C. 
Deam;  Chas.  K.  Eastman;  D.  M.  Finnard;  Young 
Peoples  Bible  Class,  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Hollywood,  Cal. ;  First  National  Bank;  Wm.  O.  Frailey. 
l'h.G. ;  Cleo  Glancy;  L.  A.  Glaser;  Mrs.  Herman  Bennett 
Good;  Dan  B.  Granger;  E.  D.  Gray;  A.  C.  Grim;  Fanny 
Haynes;  F.  William  Ileisler;  D.  J.  Herbert;  Hirumcl- 
lurgcr-Harrison  Lumber  Co.;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hinkley;  J. 
Holland  Moritz;  Albert  R.  Hostetter  Co.;  W.  O. 
Houghton;  S.  Hulnnay;  E.  Huttenbauer  &  Co.;  Jean  M. 
Jackson;  A.  Johna;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Johnston;  W. 
Kerkcslager;    J.    E.    Kinney;    C.    H.    Knapp;   Wm.    Kothe; 

B.  W.  Kraus;  Laura  Kroger;  Theo.  Kuhl;  Ben  Larber; 
L.  B.  Leonard;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lipscomb:  Henry  Locb;  "K," 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  11.  M.  Loomis;  F.  S.  Macourek; 
W.  R.  McCartney;  Benedict  S.  McCharlson;  E.  Mc- 
Culloch;   G.   J.    McGraw;   D.    Marx   Sons;  D.   M.    Meyers; 

II.  H.  Mockridge;  Howard  S.  O.  Nichols;  H.  G.  Penncr. 
M.D. ;  J.  Pennyn;  Dr.  J.  L.  Post;  F.  A.  Rider;  Mis. 
W.  II.  Rivers;  Mrs.  .T.  V.  Roberts;  R.  A.  Robinson; 
Josephine  Sailer;  B.  A.  Schoonbeck;  Otto  W.  Schuam; 
Charles  P.  Sigerfoos;  Thomas  McNider  Simpson,  Jr.; 
E.  K.  Sobcn;  A.  Spencer;  James  B.  Stafford;  II.  S. 
Stephenson;  C.  H.  Sternburg;  A.  C.  Stockton;  ().  C. 
Strickler,  M.D.;  Mrs.  M.  Sutherland;  Aldin  Swayze; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Terry;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Trent;  Samuel  II. 
Trosh;  C.  A.  Turner;  E.  W.  Voorhis;  H.  C.  Waile  Music 
Co.;  Walworth  Bros.,  Inc.;  S.  A.  Webb;  Jas.  B.  Wood; 
B.  L.  Young;  Ethel  Marler;  L.  E.  Oppenheim;  W.  South; 
J.  E.  Mechling;  C.  A.  Gallagher.  M.D. ;  D.  C.  Bender 
son;  Warren  R.  Handry;  J.  L.  Howard;  Mary  L. 
Andrews;  L.  D.  Ault;  D.  H.  Baker;  William  Beckert; 
J.    11.    Bodie;   J.    G.    Boehling;    s.    w.    Brewer;    Mr.    and 


%e  MlESSNER 


THE    LITTLE    PIANO  WITH  THE    BIG   TONE 


OAe  Musical  triumph  o/f/zeXfe 

A  DIFFERENT  piano — a  smaller  piano- 
combining  all  the  charm  of  a  beautiful 
tone  with  an  artistic  case,  yet  dispensing 
with  the  unnecessary  bulkiness  of  both  the  up- 
right and  the  grand!  Such  is  the  unique  instru- 
ment which  music  lovers  everywhere  have  longed 
for — the  Mies'sner. 

Embodying  every  beauty  of  line,  possessing  a  full, 
pure  tone  which  rivals  even  that  of  the  finest 
grand,  the  Miessner  satisfies  the  ideal  of  just 
what  a  piano  should  be.  From  home  and  studio 
come  honest  expressions  of  approval.  In  schools 
and  conservatories,  too,  thousands  of  Miessner 
Pianos  are  rendering  a  superior  musical  service. 

Compact  and  easy  to  move,  the  Miessner  furnishes 
piano  music  in  its  most  practical  form.  Only 
three  feet,  seven  inches  high,  it  offers  real  dis- 
tinction in  piano  style.  Changing  schemes  of 
interior  arrangement — virtually  impossible  to  make 
in  rooms  where  large  pianos  are  in  use — become 
almost  limitless  with  the  Miessner.  In  apart- 
ments, especially,  this  piano  answers  the  need 
for  economy  in  floor  space. 

The  Miessner  is  distributed  by  the  foremost 
music  dealers.  If  not  displayed  in  your  city,  at 
your  request  we  will  send  descriptive  catalog  and 
tell  you  where  you  can  see  and  hear  a   Miessner. 

THE  JACKSON  PIANO  CO. 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


so 
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TOGER 

—  the  finest    reproducing 
Phonograph  in  the  World 


EVERY  rendition  of  vocal  or  instru- 
mental  music  has  an  exceptionally 
distinctive  brilliancy  all  its  own — because 
of  the  patented,  almost  human  repro- 
ducer, the  tone-chamber  of  spruce  and 
the  adjustable  tone-arm,  which  insures 
the  proper  pressure  on  all  makes  of 
records.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
Steger  plays  all  records  correctly  —  no 
parts  to  change. 

See  the  artistic  Steger;  hear  it  play  any 
music,  faithfully  reproducing  all  of  the 
beauties  of  tone.  It  brings  all  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  to  you.  Period, 
Cabinet  and  Portable  Models,  $95  to  $1^50. 

Steger  Phonograph  Style  Brochure  free 
on  request.     Steger  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  &  SONS  gE&JESr 

Sieger  Building,  CHICAGO.  EM,. 

Factories:  Steger,  Illinois,  trhere  the  "Lincoln"  ami 
"Dixie"  Hialncays  meet. 

"IF  IT'S  A  STEGER-IT'S  THE  MOST  VALUABUI 
PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD." 


Wj&.<8tn*g&kf 

THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^SHJUPE 

$722  $822  S9  22  a  $10  22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
W.   L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


D 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


HE  best  known  shoes  in 

the  world.  They  are  sold 

in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

N .  I,.  Douiflns  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
btaldM  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
roa,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  hon  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


Mrs.  I>.  S.  Bullock;  Lucy  Jocelyn  Bushnell;  Geo.  B. 
Glenn;  Mrs.  V.  O.  Johnston;  "A.  B.  L.,"  Alliance,  O. : 
Egbert  Maith;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Peek;  M.  L.  Ream;  John 
Slnimerman ;  Lytlon  Sterling;  Beulah  Teeple:  J.  A. 
Welnland;  Geo.  11.  Williams;  R.  L.  Dingwall;  Mary 
Turley;  W.  s.  McCurdy;  Norbett  Delotte;  Arthur  Smith; 
A.    1!.    Ewer;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    L.    C,    Curtis;    11.    11.    Barrett; 

ML  a.  Gordon;  Elisabeth  W,  Keiiem;  Latimer  Lumber 
Co.;  u.  C.  Hunter;  li.  w.  Christian;  "No  Name," 
Philadelphia,  Ta. ;  G.  N.  Whltford;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Matliesue;  E.  K.  Armstrong;  John  Q.  Sehwarz;  Win,  11. 
Thornhill;  H.  G.  Davy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Caleb  Davles 
and  Mrs.  J.  I*.  Davies;  S.  R.  Shears  ton;  John  Amman; 
W.  11.  Hodges;  George  11.  Crosble;  G.  11.  Butler;  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Lewis;  11.  L.  Noyes;  DeLuxe  Clock  &  Mfg.  Co 
Reuben  Brooks;  Rev.  W.  A.  Ryan;  First  National  Bank; 
"Anonymous,"  Boston,  Mass.;  James  Fasey;  Sarah  11. 
Forsyth;  L.  L.  MeNair;  Charles  S.  Martin;  Robert  F. 
Keens;  Mrs.  Christine  v.  Mellen;  R.  i>.  Wlnsor;  H.  E. 
Corey;  Janet  M.  Moore;  Fred  Legg;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Willis ' 
W.  L.  Ball;  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.;  Lueey  W.  Perry : 
\hi  i in  M.  Weaver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gregory;  Will  M. 
Frazoe;  F.  E.  Bagger;  John  11.  Lane;  E.  M.  Hahu ; 
(sador  Schayer;  Waiter  w.  Webber;  w.  C,  Hall;  Windsor 

&  Jerarrld  Mfg.  Co.;  Neville  Steering  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co.; 
W.  B.  Clasper;  John  K.  Shaw;  Howard  Gould;  Major 
W.  A.  Randall;  Doherty  Mercantile  Co.;  Hasty  &  Peter 
Carnage;  A.  0.  Blum:  C.  B.  Simmons;  S.  L.  Wissler; 
W,  W.  Candy;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Fspenschied;  "Anonymous,'' 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y.  ;   M.    S.    Bunse. 

$23.40— Live   Oak   Sunday   School  of  Paielnes,    Cal. 

$23.00  each-  Henry  Moore;  Berean  Church.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.;    Brig*. -General    James    Parker. 

$22.00— Mrs.    J.    E.    Fairehild. 
•      $21.50— Mt.     Pleasant    Baptist    Church. 
Union,   Holdcroft,   Vu. 

$21.00  each— Room  202,  Sehenley  High  School,  Pitts 
burgh,   Pa.;  Dr.    Edwin   11.    Snepard, 

$20.65— American  History  Students,  Montclalr  High 
School,  Montolair,   N.  J. 

$20.64  Current  Events  Classes.  Central  High  School, 
Kvaiisvllle,    liul. 

$20.10— Dr.    and    Mrs.    F.    B.    Chase. 

$20.00  each— Dora  Acton;  Dr.  C.  M.  Alexander: 
American  Service  and  Welfare  club;  Ola  Arick;  Mabel  i. 
Arnstlne;  J.    li.   Balme;  W.    E,    Bell;  Mrs.   f.    m.   Blan 

chard;  Mrs.  Jessie  T.  Bidwell  and  Helen  Townsend ; 
It.  H.  Biere;  Miss  Era  A.  Bishop;  Ernest  Blood;  C.  J, 
Boner;     Edward    W.     Bourne;    W.     Frank    Bradley;    L.     P. 

Breckenrldhe;  A,  G.  and  M.  c.  Burbank;  M.  Caswall; 
Johnny  Clark;  Julia  A.  Clark;  Kathryn  Coggln ;  Maud  11 
Coleman;  .1.  S.  Combs;  Frank  ami  Martha  W.  Hale 
Ruth  E.  Davis  and  Robert  W.  Davis;  Helen  Jane  Davison. 
Frank  S.  Dennis;  F.  S.  Dlckejishlod;  John  Adams  Dix ; 
Laura  and  Nellie  Dodamead;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  s. 
Dow;  B.  E.  Dunham;  Mary  G.  Eddy;  11.  K.  Kldrldge. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  .1.  Elliott;  John  C.  Emlson;  B.  T 
Fainbild;  Ellen  Farquahsi' ;  I).  E.  Fisher;  F.  H.  B, 
Fowler;  C.  B.  Firestone;  Marion  French;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Fuller;    Mrs.     H.     G,     Funk;    [Catherine    II. 

Gilbert;    Mrs.    Clara    Harry    Oilman; 
Goodyear;    Douglass    and    E,    M.    Gordon; 

Raymond   Gorges;    Edmund    M.    Grand,    Jr.; 
C.     Ilaissenbuttal;    A.     S.    Hal 
llanieni;    C.    10.    Harding;    Julia 


Young    Peopled 


Pendelton    F. 

Geyser;     John 
Mrs.     A.     C. 
Mr.    and    Mrs. 

E.  .1.    Greenawalt ;    Harry 
sled;   .lens    Hansen;    O.    C. 

M.    Harrington;    S.    M.    llayward;    Mrs.    A.    J.    Hitchcock; 
Dorris    S.    Hough;    Mary    S.     Hungerford;    Mr.    and    Mis. 
James   A.    Juston,    Jr.;    Vera   M.    Hyde;    Howard    C.    Ives; 
Mrs.     A.     H.     W.     Johnson;    John     Kennedy;    George     \V. 
Klbby;    Mrs.    David    Kirk;    Jos.     P.    Klrkup;    Walter     K 
and   Anna    K.,    "Norfolk,    Va. ;    Mrs.    W.    J.    Lamb;   W.    F. 
Leary;     Marion     Llbby;    L.     McCartney;     Joseph     L.     Mc- 
Donald;   M.     S.     McKay;     Fred     K,     2d,     and     Lerov     II. 
McKusiek;  John  McNabb;   Boberl    F.  Miller,  M.D. ;  N.   W. 
Moodey;     Moore     Bros.;     Geo.     P.     Morse;     V.     C.     Molt: 
Robert  H.    .Murray;   Claude  M.   Nankivel;   Rose   M.   Neaiv 
Wi     A.     mall;     Malcolm     Fmory     Nichols,     LL.B.,     Dean: 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Henry   G.   Nieol;  Novella    Ueproad;   Mrs.    G. 
Scheltier    and    Mrs.    P.    Nut/.horne ;    Ottaway    and    Munson. 
W.    T.   Olney;    Charles  A.    Pace;  M.    L.    Palmer;    Margarei 
M.   Park;  Mrs.   W.   .1.   Payne;  F.   W.   Peokham;  Miss   E.    G, 
Piatt;  Elizabeth   Pomeroy;   11.   B.    Prowell;  Wm.   C.    Red 
tirey;   J.    L.    Bledesel;    J.    A.    Rlngwad;   Philip    S.    Ripley 
Mrs.    Cleland    C.    Ross;    J.    B.    Rountree;    J.    It.    Rowan. 
Veranus   M.    Bundle.    D.D.S. ;   Helen   A.    and   Mrs.    N.    E. 
Sears;   Sewing   Circle,   Riverdale-on-Iludsoh,   N.    Y. ;  Henry 
Steeler;    "Anonymous."     Shcllyvllle.    Ky. ;    Lewis    A.    Sib 
ley;    G.    .Murray    Smith;    Mrs.     Southwell;    Mrs.    Alice    \V. 
Siarkcy;    Mrs.    W.     I!.     Sn.wers;    Mrs.    Isabel    F.    Thayci 
().    .M.    Thoens;    II.    K.    Thurston;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

\in    Gaasbeek,    M.D. ;    F.    G. 
and     mother)     Mr.     and     Mrs. 
L,    Wall;    F.    J.    and   Lizzie    M. 
Rose    Watson;    Mrs.    V.    Webb; 
Willi    anil    daughters;    Miss    L.    A.    Westerman;   Glennic    <i. 

Weston;  C,  E,  Wheelwright;  S.  F.  Whipple;  Irene  Stein 
and  Ethel  Stem  Wilkinson;  C.  G.  Wlliment;  L.  i: 
Witten;   Woodworth;   C,   T.   Woollen;  Ida   M.    Vates;   Dr, 

F.  T.  Abbott;  S.  A.  Agnow;  Helen  Applcyard;  F.  A. 
Killings,    John     Braun;    Mrs.     J.     M.     Brlggs;    Nellie    s. 

Everett      Harvey     Brown;     Mary     T*. 
Brooklyn,    N,    V.;   II.   G.   Chamberlain; 
E.    Clark,    United   Society  of  Christian 

Mass.;    Mis.    L.     II.    Collins    and    Mrs. 
Bela    L.    Colpltts;    C.     Elizabeth    Combs;    Marian 

i,.   Cooper;  T,   F.   Cummlngs;  Caleb   H.   dishing;  Gllberi 

I  .  Davis;  Waller  Doll;  J.  and  .1.  Doran ;  T.  M.  Edmislon  ; 
S.  C,  l.nvin;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Tims.  \l.  Kynon ;  M.  Fluek ; 
C.    A,    Franzen ;   F.    II.    Frisb.e;    II.    C.    Glass;   Cyrus  Gray; 

Edward  f.  Hayes;  T,  E.  Hay  ward;  Frank  E.  Henderson; 
alary   Hessenberger;  Janes  m.   Hill;  R.  W.   Hunter;  Mrs, 

Helen    Keeler;    Horace    Kccsey;    Mrs.    Emma    M.    Latehaiii . 

M.  m.  Lehman;  V.  Llchten«feln;  Frames  Lowater;  Chas 
M.  MacMiiihi;  2B  English  class,  Superior  High  School, 
Superior,  Wis.;  Dr.  and  Mis.  J.  G.  MeMaster;  William  F. 
Morse;  Bllle  D.  Mulcohy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Baili 
Newcombe;  F.  K.  H.  Nightingale;  E.  F.  Norton;  John  J. 
O'Brien;  c.  P,  Oliver;  Mary  M.  Osgood;  Earl  W.  PetH 
bond;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  H.  G.  Pf sender;  Mr.  and  Mi^. 
ceo.  C.  Probst;  Mrs.  Lama  T.  Reynolds;  Ellen  P, 
Richardson;  Mr.  W.  W  Robinson  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Robinson;  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Sogers;  "A  Friend,"  Cambridge, 
Ms     ;  Annie  m.  Schuster;  Frederick  Schwlcker;  Ralph  9 

;    Mrs.    Susan    C.     ShattUck;    Mr.     and    Mrs.     Harold 

Simon. Is;  Julia   V.   Simpson;  Mrs.    J.   S.   Smith;   Mrs.   A.    It. 

Stearns;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  f.  P,  Swezey;  Mr,  L. 
i„   li.  Thompson;  Percy  Thome;  "Double  E," 

City;    H.    Tine    and    Kibe]    Jean    Farrlnglnii ;   V\'. 

wilt;    Lewis    B,    Wampler;    Nina    Welslnger, 

Wells; 

Grace 


Turner;  II.  D. 
Grace  Waddell 
Walker;  Mr.  G. 
Julia     Watson; 


Brooks ; 

"Cash," 
Francis 

Bust. jli, 

Watson ; 


Geo.    E. 

Vancoic  , 
Jas.      D. 

Watson  . 
Mrs.     A 


Caldweti . 

Kev.    and 

Endeavor, 

.lames    W, 


CAUTION  -Inilit  on  having  W.  L. 
DongUe  ihoet.  The  name  and  price 
U  plelnly  itamped  on  the  eole.  Be 
carvfal  to  tee  that  It  hii  not  been 
ching-d  or  mutilated. 


President 

,W.L.Dougl»«  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mail. 


M.    Talb.>l  : 

New  York 

.1.    Valid,  i 
Grace     G, 
II.         Whlltemore;        Lela        Wlldmai,  . 

Williams;  Harris  B.  Wilson;  Charles  I 
Wurrlk;  "A  Friend,"  Blackwood,  N.  .1. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I'  W,  Abbott;  Alex  Andrew;  Mrs.  Delia  It.  Albrook; 
II.  C.  Arnold  M.  F.  Aufsesser;  J.  N.  BaStreflS;  c. 
Beidleman;  F.  D.  Blakeslee;  Amanda  M.  Bodden; 
Sallle  W.  Bowble;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bowen ;  ('has.  T.  Brdckway; 
Dr,  George  ,T.  Bryan;  W.  H.  Huttertl.1.1 ;  Howard  D 
Campbell;  A,  C.  Campbell;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  R  Case; 
Charles  D.  Clark;  George  A,  Coffey;  Arthur  it.   Congdon; 


i  ne  Liiierury  uigesi  jui    nuvemuvr   <zt,    iy^,u  oi 


('.race  Conklin;  Mary  Conynalon;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Doan;  Miss  M.  E.  Donall;  Mary  J.  Drake;  A.  T.  Dumm; 
M.  S.  Eastman;  Anne  Elliott;  H.  F.  Faber;  Sybil  F. 
Fernandez;  B.  D.  Fleet;  John  P.  Fox;  Edwin  French; 
Dorothy  Pease  Frisbie;  J.  L.  Gillespie  Co.;  Wm.  T. 
Gould;  W.  H.  Gwinn;  Edward  C.  Harrison;  Louis  Has- 
bruck;  -T.  W.  Hayden;  J.  M.  Hayes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Henderson;  J.  H.  Higdon;  Commander  and  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Hllhart,  U.S.N. ;  Charles  E.  Holines;  Edward  Hommel; 
\Y.  P.  Hopkins;  Ernest  C.  and  Harry  M.  Houck;  E.  A. 
Howes;  Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Hunt;  Martha  Hutchinson; 
George  E.  Irving;  J.  L.  Jacobs;  Stewart  A.  Jellett; 
Chas.  H.  Johnson;  Frank  F.  Jones;  R.  H.  Jones;  Junior 
English  Class  High  School,  Bonesteel,  S.  D. ;  J.  W. 
Keenan;  W.  S.  Kellogg;  M.  J.  Kennedy;  Harold  L.  Ker- 
foot;  Helen  J.  Kesses;  J.  P.  Killilin;  G.  C.  Kinsman; 
Harry  L.  Kloeffler;  J.  W.  Knapp;  Mary  B.  Landell; 
A.  E.  Lang;  Mary  L.  Lanier;  M.  Leon  Lewis;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Lindsay;  J.  Wylie  Macallister;  Geo.  L.  Mc- 
Clure;  J.  L.  McGown;  W.  J.  McGran;  Fred  McKann; 
VV.  S.  McKinley;  Caroline  M.  Macomber;  T.  D.  Mather; 
William  A.  Mathewson;  Lucia  B.  Merrielius  and  Francis 
Ogilvy;  Prof.  Messer;  Philip  Van  Ness  Meyers;  Roy  J. 
Miller;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Mitchell;  Anna  C.  Mur- 
dock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Murray;  W.  D.  Murray; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Nelson;  J.  E.  Newton;  J.  A.  Odell;  Pacific 
Kleetric    Mfg.     Co.;    Cornelia    E.    Palmer;    Mr.    and    Seth 

E.  Parrett;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Peckham;  H.  E.  Perkins;  Wil- 
liam E.  Phillips;  Miss  E.  C.  Pierce;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Powell;  M.  A.  Reed;  Geo.  P.  Rice  and 
Sisters;  Paul  G.  Roberts;  S.  Bobinson;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  M.  Robotham;  William  Rohm;  A.  V.  R.  Sayre; 
C.  R.  Schmittel;  B.  F.  Schuman;  Dr.  E.  Seymour;  J.  Lee 
Shysard;  Mrs.  B.  C.  Simpson;  Alice  M.  Smith;  J.  Elbert 
Smith:  Pauline  F.  Smith;  Sarah  W.  Smullen;  J.  L. 
Snyder;  H.  B.  Stanffer;  Mabel  Stewart;  Wm.  F. 
Stewart,  Jr. ;  Phebie  A.  Stillman ;  Mary  Stimson ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Stone;  M.  B.  Strong;  V.  C.  Sweet;  O. 
Vande  Visse;  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wall;  Edward  H.  Weeks;  Leo 
Weiss;  Mrs.  Abby  B.  White;  Esther  T.  White;  F.  W. 
Whittemore;  Wm.  Wipple;  B.  A.  Worthington;  Mrs. 
Martha  R.  and  Joseph  W.  Beaman;  A.  M.  Begllnger; 
L.  D.  Branch;  D.  A.  Carter;  A.  Elizabeth  Churchill; 
Jas.  A.  Corey;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Easton;  P.  G.  Jenks;  S.  S. 
Lewis;  Sarah  Marshall;  "In  Memory  of  a  Precious  Baby 
Boy,"  Seattle,  Wash.;  Margaret  S.  Behr;  H.  L.  Rock- 
well; Wm.  Rounds;  Henrietta  W.  Sharpe;  Mam  C. 
Speed;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stevens;  Dr.  John  D.  Wil- 
liams; John  J.  Cregg;  Ada  and  Helen  Huss;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Lowrie;  John  Doe,  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.;  Mrs.  H.  Barkan;  Jennie  Lindeley;  "In  Memory 
of  A.  H.  C,"  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Employees  of  McFee 
and  Prater;  "Anonymous,"  Great  Barrington,  Mass.; 
W.    O.    Smith;    Dr.    A.    T.    Bowman;    Grace    E.    Bowley; 

F.  E.  Swanson;  Manford  R.  Shaffer;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lynch;  H.  A. 
Bowman ;  Jos.  Kast ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Robinson ; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacob;  A.  E.  and  M.  E.  Pargellis;  Mrs.  Jo'.in 
C.  Wyman;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Coh;  Mrs.  John  A.  Tate;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Dunnington;  H.  M.  Wagstaff;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  H.  Stearns;  Margaret  Carey;  Flora  G.  Tufts; 
George  E.  Pomeroy;  Jessie  T.  Thwaites;  Mrs.  Russ  S. 
Jenks;  Mrs.  Morris  Earle;  Ralph  M.  Williams;  Arthur  E. 
Buss;  Genevieve  K.  Johnston;  Mrs.  Janet  Miller;  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Bridges;  James  O.  Foss;  E.  L.  Porter;  H.  M.  Ash- 
ley; Kate  L.  Reynolds;  Mrs.  Edna  Pate;  The  Minerva 
Club,  Kelia,  Ohio;  A.  McGaffln;  Charles  E.  Wyman; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Hartman;  E.  Chrjstensen;  C.  A.  Earle;  J. 
Arthur  Garrod;  Elkin  D.  Bice;  M.  G.  Rowland;  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Seaman;  Burkett  D.  Newton;  Richard  Hays 
Hawkins,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kerr;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  M.  Ulp;  Ralph  R.  Llewellyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jas.  Reece;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Brown;  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Smith;  Louis  E.  Lathrop;  Wm.  P.  Taylor;  Dora  H. 
Pitts ;  A.  G.  Carroll ;  "Anonymous,"  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Genevieve  Thomas;  Captain  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Eddy;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gammage;  Mrs.  W.  Arrott;  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Mehaffey;  Edna  Bradfleld;  Chas.  P.  Ware;  20  Patients 
of  Miss   Butherford's    Sanitarium,   Biltmore,   N.    C. 

$18.52 — Mt.  Zion,  Cumberlands,  Lexington;  Presby. 
Missouri   Synod.,   Warrensburg,   Mo. 

$18.00— Leonard    Black. 

$17.00 — Verna   McLees. 

$16.50 — Superior   High   School,    Superior,   Wis. 

$16.25 — Raean   Baltzley,  mother  and  sister. 

$16.00  each — Fred  C.  Shepard;  Woman's  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  of  the  First  Engl.  Lutheran  Church; 
H.  A.  Stick;  A.  L.  Woodard. 

$15.00  each — E.  F.  Barker;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Bunn;  Anne 
Bender;  Baker  and  Daniels;  T.  H.  Cogswell;  Wm.  V. 
Ebersole;  James  A.  Elliott;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Elrod; 
"M.  H.  G.";  "E.  G.,"  Ironwood,  Mich.;  Edna  Hanna; 
Lizzie  and  Bert  and  C.  S.  Henderson;  T.  F.  Johnson; 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Lancaster;  Bertha  Lehmkuhl  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
A.  Buckner;  Lock  Haven  Junior  H.  School  and 
Teacher,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  D.  R.  Metzler;  Louis  Mont- 
gomery; Clarence  Moore;  E.  B.  Moore;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Richards;  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Roberts;  Marie  Thomas;  W.  D. 
Thomas;  C.  P.  Wallace;  Chas.  M.  Weed;  Albert  A.  Wert; 
Woodruff  Brothers:  I.  A.  Wyner;  John  B.  Allen;  W.  G. 
Creamer;  Martha  J.  Dickinson;  Louise  C.  Estes;  F.  G. 
Ferry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ford;  Fannie  L.  Hunt;  A.  P. 
Janes,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  Geo.*  Jenkins;  Marco  High  School, 
Marco,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Chas.  G.  Osgood;  George  B.  Bipley; 
J.  A.  Bippel;  Mrs.  Alonzo  Sedgwick;  Percy  W.  Simpson; 
Helen  H.  Spalding;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Stillwell;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Trippe;  J.  F.  Von  Nostrand.  D.D.S. ;  Dr.  F.  A 
Walsh;  Lee  W.  Woolston;  Emil  Bercher;  Martha  Isabel 
Boger,  M.D. ;  C.  C.  Bond;  A.  S.  Chamberlin;  Louisa 
Dorslieimer;  Mabel  Dumas;  V.  Drosuess;  Chas.  A. 
Ecklin;  Chas.  H.  Gray;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Haney;  Granville  H. 
Hull;  Charles  H.  Ingalls;  E.  G.  Keller  Mfg.  Co.;  Florence 
L.  Kenway;  Frank  G.  Lake  Lumber  Co.;  Ben  Lansdown; 
George  Manhart;  Mary  L.  Robinson;  Charles  Salmons; 
Rev.  Jos.  H.  Thompson;  Ludwig  Wechselberg;  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  White;  Edward  R.  and  Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Williams; 
W.  O.  Young;  Geo.  J.  Zuker;  Charles  H.  Wells;  Harriet 
Bannerstock;  Morgan  O.  Davis;  T.  F.  Delury;  J.  M. 
and  W.  S.  Smith;  Charles  M.  Walker;  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Sheldon;  "Anonymous,"  Boston,  Mass.;  John  W.  Pearson 
and  Family;  Florence  G.  Wilhelm;  John  D.  McKinley; 
Stanwood  Mfg.  Co. ;  Bobert  B.  Abrams ;  C.  A.  Hitchcock ; 
DeWitt  C.  Corley;  Anna  and  Nellie  L.  Mittendorf;  F.  H. 
Bease;  Olice  L.  Dunnegan;  Martin  Biemers;  G.  C. 
Borton;  Miss  L.  A.   Carter. 

$14.01— B.  H.   Kellogg. 

$13.02— Mrs.   Walter  Borland. 

$13.00  each— Belle  Ashley;  Edith  M.  Ingraham;  Mi's. 
M.   A.   Ommanney. 

$12.00  each — "Anonymous,"  Linglestown.  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Amy  J.  Colley;  H.  W.  Andrews;  Minnie  B.  Fox  and 
Bertha  St.  John  Graves;  E.  E.  Gay  lord;  Pansy  Payne; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  B.  Rogers;  Henry  Standfast; 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    W.   J.   Buckingham. 

$11.50  each— .lames  ami  Albert  Brvson;  W.  S.  Smith; 
S.   H.    Smith. 

$11.40— Fifth   Grade,   Bay   Minnette,  Ala. 
$1 1.25 --English   Classes,    Schury   High    School,   Chicago, 
111. 


"Ifiis  is 

one  of  10,000 

addresses  I've 

Addresserpressed 

today!" 


WHY  waste  time  and  money  handwriting  or  typing 
addresses?  Stencil  them  into  Elliott  Address  Cards. 
Quickly  and  easily  done  on  any  typewriter.  Then  in  the  ' '  Ad- 
dresserpress" — these  cards  will  automatically  address  your 
circulars,  statements,  shipping  tags,  labels  and  other  business 
forms  forever  after.  No  more  trouble  than  it  takes  to  tell ! 
Send  for  our  booklet  "Addresserpressing" 
THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  144  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Ji friendship  for 
Tiuylers  is  one 
of  your  greatest 
protections  in 
buying  candy 

X§arn  to  finou)  thenuylers  aaent 


NEWYOKK 

Chocolates 
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Rouse  Drug  Company 
Houston 

JICKEN    the 

pulse'*  of  your 
business  by  installing 
a  beautiful  Walrus 
WHITE-ICELESSSoda 

Fountain— enjoy  an  increased 

volume    and     bigger     profits. 

Leading   Drug   Stores, 

Holds,    Cigar    Stores 

and  Confectioneries 
everywhere  recognize 
WALRUS    superiority. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS    MFG.    CO. 

Soda  Fountains  Carbonatort 

Store  Fixtures 

Decatur.  Illinois 

Esprtssmtatavt*  in  ail  Principal  Cities  . 


Wains  Soda  TounlahtsQrc  Wtuh 


■■■■■■■■■■ 


Klllalllalilll 


PICTURE.  HANGING  MADE  EASY 

No  hammer  needed  when  you  use 


Moore  Push-Pins 


on  plaster  or  wood  work   Twist  in  with  your  fingers. 

F'ne  needle  point  won't  ma/  walis        Samples  free. 

Sold  by    Hardware.    Stationery.    Drug     1  Cc    per 

and  Photo  Supply  Stores  everywhere    .       *  **     pkt. 

MOORE  PPBH  PIN  CO..  14-11  Berkley  St..  Philadelphia 


The  Christmas  Gift 
Worth  While 


This  Christmas  thousands  of 
women  will  jointhearmyof  en- 
thusiasticNATIONALSTEAM 
PRESSURE  ALUMINUM 

COOKER  owners.  A  whole  meal,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  dessert,  can  be  cooked  at 
one  time  over  one  burner.  Cheaper  and 
tougher  cnta  of  meat  can  be  drlicioualy  prepared, 
I  it   watrhinK.  in   '  j   the  tune,  utmg    '4    the 

fuel.     IntereitiriK  booklet  free 
Northwestern    Steel 
At  Iron  Work*  * 

•47    Sp-m 
l.u   Clair* 


r  ttr«Ml 
Wisconsin 


rl 

n  (73  lmi 

>ICK  PAINT! 

* 

j^j 

1                                              | 

■ 

■ 
1 

THE  BILLINCS -CHAPIN   CO. 
•©•ton                         Cleveland                         Hi.  Yorl* 

3    •*!£**  '      DRIES  HA  iD 
*M        OVERNIGHT 

Helen 
Mrs.    t>. 


$11.15 — Maude  Mantrjn    Burrows, 

$11.00    taeti     Ellubetb    P,    and    K.    J.    Forsyth;    S 

0  .    Win     A.  itth;    Louise    Qunter; 

ft'.    B    Rae;   Ruth  Rose;   Etta  L    Mitchell;    "Anonymous," 

I    -.  Ii  a,    CaX      -\.    l.     C<  I'uian. 

$10.63     each-  Grace     Wahlgreo     Qelstoa;     The     Taylor 

$10.50-  Nettle   a.    Anderson. 
$10.30    Mrs.    «;.   D.    Stracban. 
$10.25— Win.  a.  Huper. 
$10.05    '•Anonymous,"    Blngbam,   Mass, 
$10.04    Dr,   Wallet   Darls   and  Son, 
JIO.OO     each— "A     Friend.'      Amnurst,      Mass. 
tvnowiea   Ackers;    II.    K.    Abbott;    v..    \.    Adams; 

idams;  Jami  -   \\.    klcack;  Raoul 

l      G.    AH, .id.    C.    II.    aIk.ii;    Alien    (  ates   Child 

ftelfare   Kund;   Mr.    and   Mis.   J.   S.    Ulen;   W.    l..    Allen; 

«•   \  v.    Etas    Anderson;    Ai  drews    Bros  ;  i     D 

-  \    In w     \\.     Archibald      I.      I. 

rung;    T.    N.    Armstrong;    Fred    P.    Auxer;    \V     M 

S    C.   Ayres;   K.   (..    Bachniann;   Fred  A,    Bacon: 

*"•„*'      M'~     B    Baer;  Anna   ll    i: ion   Bailes 

M      l;  B  M        u  d    Mrs,    Kiitu,    VV 

■■  0    i:.:  Mary  E.   Baldwin;  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Luther 
!     Ballon;   Maij    B.   Bannister;   Barber  Pen  Ranch;  Edgar 
m    Bardwell;  Jac.   Earl  Barger;   Mi-.   Glenn  C.   Baml 
Nellie  Bars;  Gertrude  Battel;  Battle]   Bros.  &    ll.ni.   Inc.; 
ML.   Bathrick;   U    D.   Baty;  ft'm.    Baur;   Eva   M.    Beach 
K.  v.      M.    J.    Beaslin;    M.    G.  stthur    Bt 

G     Beebe;   Hazel  K.    Bell;    \i.    A.    Bennett;   I-     H 
E.    Bergmann;    Francis   T.    Bestwick:   Chas     r 
■   e  Bt  ture;  Cynthia  Btgi  low    .1    K.  A    Bllca 
'"    Blgler;    Hillings    Feed    &    Produce    Co.;    C     F." 
i.   i  Igai    Co.     Mrs.    Meal    Bode;   s.    p.   Boggess 

•v     Son;    S     Bols;    "Anony us,"    Detroit,    Mich.;    itmh 

.    i"     Lewis    M.    Bowlby;    Florence    V.    Boyd;    Mis 

>•    !••    Boyd;    Edmund    S.    Ii Andrew    Boyle;    Benrj 

V.    A.     Bradford;    Harrj     R.    Bradley;    Stella     I 
Ear]    L.    Bradsher;   Alice  A.    Brandon'    E     ft 
Brickell:    Chas.     T.     Bridgman;    ll.    M.    Bridgham;    Mrs! 

M     I     Brttton;   Jennie   A.    Brons Jessie    P     Bross'    C 

B.    Brown   Co.;   Clara   s.    Brown;    Edith   L.   Brown;   J.'    \ 
Brown     \    l!.   Browne;  J.   it.   Buck;  Mrs.   Martin  Buckley; 
.Mr.    and    Mrs.    Buckner;    Mre     Edith    C.    Bullock;    E     M 
m;   I.   0.    Burnett;  A.  Burns;  Mrs.   M     E    Burrett: 
M.   s.   Burrowes:  S.  Burrows  and  Family;  Geo.  L.   Burtls: 
Butterfly  Club;  Butterfleld -Elder   Implemenl   Co     Ltd     W 
vy.    Calvert;   J.    ll.    Campion;    Edw.    CanQeld   &    Bro.;    \ 
rlson;  Andrew  M    Carlson;  Janel   L.  Carpenter;  Win 
■'■   V"  ■   N'"     ''■    l:'   '  a,>  •   "■   '•   Casmlr;   Mr.   and   Mrs 
Cammaek;  Alice  J.  Cassldy;  Dr.   Amasa  Day  Chal 
Mrs.     Charlotte     A.     Chambcis;     Iv\     <  luininess      .lolui 

<  •   >  hapman;    Mis.   St    K    I  I  ipn  an;    Paul   Chlpman;  C 

artetlan;   p.    K.    Clark;    Mrs.    Dnlght   Clark;    (da    i: 

Jean    Clark;   Edmund   Cocks;    E.    B,    C.,   Brooklyn 

£■    *      ■<'•■< B-    Coi  .    Mrs.    B.    E.    Cokely;   C.   G.    and 

',,  ( !     C     M      r.    Cohn;    Master    Edmond    C.    Co rd 

1,l:    <       l!     Col  n.iin:    t  lara    F.    Collier;    Laura    Collins; 
Amy  Comstock;  Henry  L.  Conant;  Concord  Union  Schools 
Nell   Conger;    Italian    Diy.    ol    the   Bouth.     Congregation  a  i 
Mevi    Km  mi.    Conn, ;    William    ll     Cook 
«'      Fannli    0.   Cooks;  Agnes  F.  Cooley;  Annie  and  Vena 

EJJ"    Cooi  e        li  im     L.     c cr;    Sarah     Post ■>■ 

C  Cordel,  Okla  .  G.   W.   I  ore;  B.    II.  Cousins 

i     Cowell;  Mrs.  j.    F.  Cowell;  Mary  h.  Cowell:   F. 

i  inn.   Cox;   Mrs.   J.   T.   Cox;   it.    i,.   Cox;   it.    C.    Creager; 

i-   k.  «...\;  Geo.  t.  Crane;  iidcn  Cressey;  Fred  \v    Croa 

Mrs    m.   v.   Crowley;  E.   \v.   Crulkshank;  S.  C.  Cum 

Mrs,    ll.    Cunningham;   Thomas    I     Curtln;    it     n 

■     M.s.     if.    i,.    cutshall;    Elmon    Cook;    Helen    M 

[iab"»«S  ■   Mrs.    ll.    I.    Daddow  :   A.   B.    Dadi  .  Golder   Daub 

Mis.    T.    n.    Daughtry;   Alma    Davis;   A.    l".    Davis     Bessli 

1  ■    Dai  Is      Ii.    i.     Davidson .    Mrs.    E.    W.    Dawson 

S.   Day  :   Mis.   Mlna   Daj  ;  Mr.,,    r.   A 

John  C.    Dees;  A.   P.   Degarj  ;  John   r 

Wm.    P.    de    Luna 

m      de     Mali; 

Albert    F.     Dlllman; 

l>'»i.ls;    Mis.    John     Dorrow  . 

Dewier;    Ethel    Downing;    Josephine 

ma;    Miss  c.    k.    Drury;  Geo     K 


Robi  rl 

i.     i; 
ii.    8. 


.    Mini, 
Decker 

M      W 

llelli.i 

M.     L. 


Ileal;    F. 

Denglei  .  F. 
Anna    Hancy 
i  .    Dennett ; 
Dlsereus;    Dr.    Mary 
Dottenhelm;    J.     r 
C.     Drake;    \v.     ii, 
..   Dunham;  Edna  G. 
Duscnnes;  \\ .    Ii.   Dynes;  Mrs.   .lames  W.    Easter;  Mrs    M 
\.    Easterlin;   Mrs.   Clarence  E.    Eastman;   Mary  It    Echo 
C,    L.    Edgar.    M.D.;   Chas   A.    Edwards;   Susie   Edwards' 
and    l. .una    A.    Edwards;    Mr.    and    Mis     t.    ,i     Edwards' 
iran;    Vuc\    <;.     Elgonbrod;    Fred    Eldrege;     Man 
i'1'"'  nee    ll.     Engleman :    A.     E.    Evana 
MP      Mis.    Geo     i)     Evana;    Rev.    E.    J.    Fagan;   .1     k 

MIS       I     i.  ill,     Fee   ;    W      11.     I'-I'i  i        Helen    A.     Frlltnli  ; 

xl     I'     Fenton;   N.    s     Perguson;  William    Ferguson;   Rev. 

V.    i>    Fero;   E.   A.   Field;   Ver A     Field;   M     L    Fille- 

ill  Inley;  Mis.  \v,   l<    Flshburnp;  C.  A    Fleak- 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     S.     M.    Fleishman;     Albert     0\     Fowler 

k.    Floyd;  s.   A.    Floyd;   ll.    B    Fonnej     i.    K    For- 

Joseph   Foray  the;  M     E.    Frame;   Rachel   is.    Fraser; 

Ben  i  Harriet    L.    Fra  sli        Hi      .1.    M.    Rrehch 

W.   .1     French;   Helen    Fromm;    M     M     Frost:   A.    a     Ful- 

kfartln   L,   Fulton;  F.   1..  Qarber;  Avle  Gardner; 

.lames   F.    Garvin;   John    Is.    Gat  ■     ll     T. 

Gavin:   Allison   Gaw;   .i    .1     Decker;    Martha 

0  ii     Gentry;    ll     T.    Gerdes;    Arthur    Getts 

i.     B     Glldi  i  ileevc ;    Plrla    Gilbert;   A     n 
I        E.  Qlasby  ;  w  m    Gla  ison  .  Children  of  <;n  n 
Pub     School,   Glenwood,   Ark.:   C.    it.    Qlea  on     m 
'  i .   Tom   Gorman;   Wm.    Jami      Gouldlng     Au 
1     Graham;  "A   Reader,"  Butler,   Pa  :   \iis    Thomas 
in ;  Herbert  Grant  .  Mrs.  Cornt  lla  Gray    .1    ll    G rebel", 
ti :  C.    ll.   Green  ;  C.   Gn  en  .   I     Green  ;    M    Jo- 
11;    Alex.    \l     Greenhow ;    Dr.    I).    A.    Greei 
,    Qeral  line    ll     Gi  Iffln :    Harold    W. 
■  I     Grobli ".  i  i ,   Zelle's   Grocery,   Humboldt, 

'  M     <>.    G bai  i ;    Majoi    i;     I.    Grumlej 

Rev.    ft'm.    Walker    Gwynne:    E     II     Hackney    A    W.     is 

1  ft  Hadli  i  .  \i  ua  i:  Hagaman  ;  l..  it  Hager; 
t>  i>  Hall,  M  l)  ;  Mra  C.  L  Han  111  m;  Di  Geo.  B. 
Hamlin;  E.  W.  Hammett;  Ruth  E.  Hammond;  Florence 
M.   Hanna;   E.  C.   Bannon;  "Anonymous,"  Juliet,   Nevada: 

D     Ha  gan :    Ml  ■     i:     A.    Harrl  .    Mlsa   J.    v.    n 

I.     II.    Hart;    S.    B.    Hun  ;    N.    A.     Ilniin. 
B.    Bastlni        kssl  tanta  ol    Public 
Library,   Haverhill,   Mas..  Hay  T.   Hatch;  N.   r.   Hatchet t; 
ii.i..  i..   <v  s  n.  Moravia,  N.   v.;  Eleanor  Ha 
B  \.    I..    Heine;    Alma    Hie 

It     I     Heller;   W     I'     Hemphill;    Henry    Brother;   E 

llerrb  I  ■  .,     I.      Mi     |;     1 1  ,i  1 1  •.      1'.      II.  iwi  s.    0      It      Hi' 

\.    A     Hlggs;    Mi       Haiel    A     High;    C.    A     Hlldt 
David    G      Bill;   L,    Hill:    Mary    E.    Hill;    'i     <: 
'  .   n    C     iin/.    Robert    ii' .i  on .  J.    F.    i>.    Huge; 
i.     \     1 1 < •  i r . > •. ■  i ;   Emma   Adi  lla   Hopkins: 
Mr.   and   Mi      Lewli   W.    Homing;   Francis  is    Horsburgh 
i       .     B      Hotcbklas;    w      P      Houghton;    w.     E 
\\'    J    Howard:  <;    n    Howt     9u  an  n    Howland; 
■    orge  m    H  vi ,   r'.eiiiii.,   i.    Bubl 
'"liarlcs   L    Hubbard;    lir.    and    Mrs.    Eliot    Hul 

ft       Hugglns;    Dorothj     L     Hull;    Mrs.     Willi 
i.        B     Hyde; 

Ing  r      ii      i,  .„ \\ 

i.    Jackson:   ll.    F 
'      B  B      M     Jenkins. 

I        E.  J     rohnaon ;    Itmii    ll     Ji  hi 
i      \l     .1  ii n  on ;   A     8.   John  ton  ;  D.    P 

i      i:     i  ■  ■       i      \    .1 .   Ho  bs    H    Joni    ;   W.il 

I ;      ai  d    Mrs     f.    P     lordan;   J,    C    Jor 
'      i.  i.-.'     Bro        i  rankfort,    Ky. ;    F.    w.    Ki  i 

a    ise.,.  i, ,  Jennie  E    Kellehei ;  Laura 
i     Kendall;   Floyd   Kennedy;   Francea 
Kent:   H.    it.    Kent;    is.    Ki 
Louise    King;    Charles    (.'.    King; 
Chas.   Kinalcy;  Cora  Knlerim;   Olive   Knin.  ;   Dr.    S.   Ii.    I'. 


■li   . 

Mi  ta  Wlgbtman  (ngi 
s.  i  n  m  i .  Ruth  ft 
Jacobs;  Dorothy  Jan 
Mi  .    r     is     Jennings; 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Beautiful  semi-embossed  Christmas  de-  d*  «■ 
signs,  in  colors,  with  your  name  neatly  *r   I 
imprinted.    Send  no:f  name  you  wish  im- 
printed vrlthSl.OOand  we  will  send  cards       *■» 
with  envelopes  prepaid.  The  Bixler  Co..  Dover, O. 


FOR    HIS  CHRISTMAS 


fcpceweiifiemuic/k 


MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISKIKD 


rer 


Adailycalendarftwelve  month- 
ly pads)  on  bond  paper,  and 
Ifiither  cover  hold  in  it  two 
months  at  n  time.  Insert  new 
pad  each  month.  Note  engage- 
ni.Mits  ahead.  Tear  ulT  Iohvcm 
daily  and  forRettinK  is  itnpOH- 
aible.      Fits  vest  pocket. 

BUY    FROM     YOUR 
STATIONER 

—If  unable,  we  will  send  on 
receipt  of  price. 

BLACK  LEATHER $1.60 

TAN   PIG   SKIN 3.00 

BLACK     SEAL 8.00 

NAME  IN  COLD  EXTRA.     .30 


INTERNATIONAL  TICKET  COMPANY,  150  Grafton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Lv5, 

CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

p. 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

AT  REST  STORES 

BARGAIN    ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

CHRISTAVV 
GREETINGS 

RUST  CRAFT 

60  INDIA  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Old  Virginia  Hams 

LINDSEY'S    SPECIAL    CURE 

will  trimmed  and  smoked  with  hickory  wood 
unexcelled  deliciousness  of  flavor,  From  ioto 
20  pounds,  60c  per  pound,  cash  with  order. 

W.  S.  LINDSEY,  Rural  Retreat,  Virginia 


mm 


A    REAL    XMAS    GIFT 

The  whole  family  will  enjoy  a  Myers  Re- 
player  all  the  year.  Replays  Victor  and 
Columbia  Recorda.  Great  for  Dances, 
Dinners  and  Parties. 

$  10  REPLAY ER  —  Holiday   Price 

I'oHntee  pan I    Money  back  If  not  <m  cq 

■  ii 1 1. in.  1       Cot  your   e. ■■■'■■■■.  ■       £  " 
for  Chrifltmaa.    Ordor  at  onco. 

The  Myers  Replayer  Co. 
1134  Nicholas  Bidg..  folede,  Ohio 


Cuaranteod 

Standard  makes,  fully  Inspec- 
ted,  strongly  rebuilt.  65.(10  down    6 
•nonUis  to  cay  balance  Send  u«  your  »d<Ir.mii ' 
ond  wo  will  mall  you  at  onco  dotalla  of  the* 

Most  Startling  Offer 

In  typewriter  values.  Don't  ininn  thin  sron- 
uine  opportunity  to  aecure  your  maehlno  ut  a 
price  you  11  irlailly  pay. 

International  Typewriter  E.ch.na. 
Bapt.  L.D.  177  Worth  Stat.  Streat,  Chlcalo 


DOWM 


P!  READ!  THINK! 


Areal  CALCULATING  MACHINE  for  $21 

Work  eguals  expensive  machines.  Autnniatlcally 
arlds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides.  Marvelous  spied 
ami  efficiency.  Used  by  U,  S.  Government  and  largest  corpora- 
.tiona.  Written  3-year  guarantee.  Costs  less  than  one  mistake.  Use 
and  enjoy  it  2  weeks  Frek.  If  you  aren't  delighted,  return  It  at  our 
expense.  Act  now,  send  no  money,  just  business  card  or  letterhead. 
The  RAY  ADDING  MACHINE  CO..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


TELL  TOMORROW'S  WEATHER 

Wbite'H  Weather  Prophet  forecantu  the  weath- 
er 8  to  24  hum.  In  advance.    N'ot  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  constructed  Instrument 
workiriK  automatically.      Handsome, 
re  liable  and  everlasting. 

AN  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 

Made  doubly  Interesting  by  the  little 
iiKur<«  ki  the  Peasant  and  his  good 

Wife,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
n  hat  1  he  weal  her  will  be. 
ize  <>y,  xt 'A;  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Postpaid  to  any 
arldrenH  In  U.  S.  or  Canada 
00  receipt  ol 

Agents  Wanted 
DAVID  WHITE,  Dept.  A -49, 419  E.  Water  St..  Milwtnkee.Wis. 


$125 


ine  Jbiterary  uigest  jor  lvovemoer  zi,  iy<iu         »3 


Glveyourboya 

Russell 

Barlow  Knife 

^WhittlerS  Kit 


It  will  afford  him  more  real  fun  than 
anything  else  you  can  think  of,  and 
teach  him  that  knack  of  doing  things 
which  you  admire  so  much  in  the 
"handy  man.'* 

Don't  let  your  boy  grow  up  all 
thumbs  —  whittling  will  develop  his 
fingers  in  countless  ways  that  will  be 
of  real  service  to  him  in  after  life. 


*Rr 


For  half  a  century  the 
Russell  Barlow  has 
represented  the  ex- 
treme knife  value.  The 
blade  is  of  the  finest 
cutlery  steel  and  will 
compare  favorably 
with  any  pocket  knife 
on  the  market  regard-* 
less  of  price.  The 
handle  is  made  for 
service  and  wear. 
There  are  no  frills  to 
the  Russell  Barlow  — 
the  value  has  been  put 
into  the  blade  where  it 
will 'do  the  most  good. 

»R*USSELL 

GREEN  RIVER  WORKS 


CLUB  BUTTON  *  $OGK  0?  VHSTRUCTXOU 


•f^USSELJy 

Green  River  Works 
CARVING     SETS 

for  the  XMAS   GIFTS 


You  remember    with  what  boyish  delight  you  acquired  your  first  knife,  and  the  hours  of  enjoyment,  full 

of  youthful  energy  and  purpose,  you  spent  in  whittling  things  dear  to  every  boy's  heart. —  Your  boy  wants 

a  knije. 

Here's  a  chance  to  give  him  one  and  direct  its  use  along  lines  which  will  help 
develop  his  fingers. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  art  of  whittling  $250.00  in  Cash  Prizes 

will  be  awarded  by  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  for  the  fifteen  best  examples  of  whittling 
done  by  boys  with  an  ordinary  pocket  knife.  This  contest  is  open  to  boys  all  over  the  land.  There 
will  be  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medal  awards  too  ! 

Ask  your  dealer  all  about  the  BIG  WHITTLING  CONTEST,  and  the  RUSSELL  WHITTLERS' 
CLUB — Your  boy  will  want  to  join  both. 

Each  Outfit  Contains 

One  Russell  Barlow  Knife,  Soft  Pine  Whittling  Sticks,  Whetstone,  Whittlers'  Manual, 
Membership  in  the  Russell  Whittlers'  Club  and  Whittlers'  Club  Button  to  prove  it 
to  the  boys.  Knife  of   finest  steel — in 

PRICE     COMPLETE     $1.00  ^Voi'd  thVldge tempered 

At  Hardware  and  Department  Stores  Beautiful   stag  handles, 

_             _,          „,     ,  with  sterling  silverferrules. 

Jt-v                            /-\,                         /-\                                            Green  River  Works  ,            .    .     , 

OHN  TTvUSSELJL  (^JTLEKY  (Jo.                       turners  falls,  mass.  m.  a-t^eV* ' Carting  sh 
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0TD  Advertisement 

which  appeared 

la  September 


Serving 

a  half 'billion  acre 


WOOD,"  said  Theodore  Roosei 
velt,  "is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  material  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests." 

With  our  resources  of  more  than 
a  half  billion  acres  of  timber  land, 
lumber  has  become  a  vast  industry 
requiring  a  multitude  of  saw  mills, 
«.hin<;le  mills,  logging  railroads, 
stream  improvements,  landings, 
machinery  and  rolling  stock. 

Gigantic  construction  and  up-kecp 
problems  confront  the  engineers  be- 
hind these  undertakings  and  involved 
in  each  of  them  is  the  cutting,  fitting 
and  repairing  of  thousands  of  metal 
m.  few-threads. 

The  lumberin- 
dustry  today  would 
be  primitive  with- 
out the  aid  of  the 
^-thread  —  and 
the  threading  tools 
made  by  the  Green* 


industry 


field  Tap  and  Die  Corporation  have 
contributed  largely  .through  threading 
machines  and  screw-plates  (sets  of 
taps  and  dies)  for  repair  work,  to  its 
rapid  advancement.  For ^^jf7^  tools 
are  not  alone  essential  in  factories 
and  workshops,  on  railways  and  in 
shipyards,  on  farms  and  in  the  mines, 
but  of  tremendous  importance  to  this 
great  open  air  industry — lumbering. 
Whoever  you  are,  @*Tp(p>  threading 
tools  are  making  your  life  easier, 
safer,  pleasanter. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  making,  re- 
pairing or  using  machines,  imple- 
ments, or  bolted  construction  of  any 
kind,  send  for 
"Tools  &  Divi* 
dends,"  our  non- 
technical booklet 
on  a  semi-technical 
subject  —  mailed 
anywhere  without 
obligation. 


GREENFIELD  |  TAP  AND  DIE 
CQRPOrg  ATI  O  N 


* 


0 


GREENFIELD,  V        MASSACHUSETTS 

(  anadian   riant:    (irttnfitld  Ta»  9  Die  Coloration  of  Canada,  Limited,  Gait,  Ontario 


GTD  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Without  obligation,  send  vour  booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends". 
I    ;im    interested    in    examining   screw-thread    production  for 


Name  of  company 


Name  of  ■■ 


Address 
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Knox;  G.  H.  Koemmerling;  Gustare  F.  Kolb:  Joseph 
Kraemer;  Alice,  Mary  and  Wru.  lioblnson  Kraus;  Chas. 
KrocUel:  A.  A.  Kronacher;  \V.  E.  Koehring;  J.  Kuhn; 
Mrs.  lledvig  Kure;  C.  M.  Lahnstein;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Lanagan;  Or.  Arthur  A.  Landsman;  C.  B. 
Larkin;  Augusta  Lamed;  Howard  M.  Laudes;  Win.  A. 
Lawrence;  T.  \v.  Lawton;  Albert  Lynn  Lawrence;  Emily 
si.  John  Leavens;  Valmore  W.  Lebey;  William  C.  Leckie; 
J,  (i.  Leigh;  C.  F.  Lennan;  Bessie  N.  Leonard:  Jacob 
Levin;  It.  l..  Lewis;  J.  C.  Leypoldt;  Win.  II.  j.iddlc. 
\v.  B.  Lillte;  Andrew  Little  &  Son;  Wm.  Loxterman;  Mrs. 
1,1a  Luckam;  Bertha  Steward  Ludlam;  Nadlne  Lyle;  Mary 
K.  Lyman;  J.  o.  Lynn;  Julia  Mao  Brien;  David  McBerry; 
Kate  McCarter;  Mrs.  Mary  It.  MoCrea;  Chas.  E.  He- 
Creedy;  Dr.  Samuel  McCullagh;  A.  D.  McCullough;  H. 
S.  R.  McCurdy;  L.  A.  McDonald;  S.  C.  McEwen;  James 
A.  McGraw;  1.  E.  McKee;  s.  c.  McKeen;  Mrs.  R.  M. 
McLaughlin;  W,  A.  McLaughlin;  Annie  B.  MacLear*. 
Harvey  s.  McLeod;  Carrie  C.  Mack;  Frank  C.  Magie; 
Patrick  Murphy  Malin:  Edwin  <;.  Marks;  Edw.  M.  May; 
Laura  Mayor:  G.  M.  Mawies,  Ml)  ;  l.uoia  Ames  Mead; 
P.  II.  Melchner,  Jr.;  Xhos.  J.  Melghan;  M.  McMlchael; 
i  [wood  s.  MacNabb;  Teen-Age  League  of  si.  Paul's 
M.    lv   Church,   siaio  Church,    Pa.;   Karl    it.   Maltby;   Ella 

0.  Manning:  Mrs.  James  A,  Marlay:  Ceo.  Marr.  Sr.  . 
Dr.    Marsh:   Harold  Marshall;   Ned  Wayne  Marshall;  Sarah 

1.  Martin;  Edna  l!.  Marvin;  Mrs.  J.  I).  Mason'  Elsie 
C.  Massey;  Mrs.  Walter  Massey,  Jr.;  Mrs.  C.  Mastln; 
Jessie  Taylor  Maxsor;  E.  S.  Maxwell;  E.  A.  May;  Mrs. 
I..  D.  Meek;  E.  s.  Melcher;  -Mrs.  Charles  Mendelsohn; 
Mr-.  W.  C,  MendenhaJl;  M.  C  s.  Merrill;  Wm.  Messer; 
Sidney  A.  Metcalfe;  Charles  W.  Mcyns:  It.  I,.  Miller; 
Ernest  Miller:  Louis  Q.  Miller:  .Tns.  S.  Miller:  Wilfred 
s.  Miller:  Mark  B.  Mingay;  E.  T.  Mitchell;  Wm.  A. 
Mitchell;  "Anonymous."  Moblesville.  Ind. ;  J.  H.  Mout- 
gomery;  Jos.  1..  Moody;  W.  W.  Moore;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore; 
Mrs.  Ella  I..  Morse:  J.  1..  Moseley;  Ted  Mosley:  Donald 
Morton;  John  B,  Murphy;  Wm.  Starr  Myers;  Jennie  A 
Xason;  M.  M.  Ncely ;  Leonard  C  Nelson;  Dr.  N.  J. 
Nessa:  Miss  M.  s.  Netherlands  Jacob  Neumark;  Cornelia 
1..  Nevlns;  David  M.  Newbold,  Jr.;  Myra  J.  Newton;  Miss 
A.  A.  Nichols;  Nellie  it.  Nicholsj  Helen  it.  Nichols;  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Noonan;  I. aura  II.  Northup;  K.  T.  Horwood;  Mrs. 
J,     'I'.     (idell;    David    Ogiivie:    J.     F.     O'llavor:     Frank     IV 

Olds;  Mabel  Oliver;  u.    P,   Oliver;  L   F.  Orenstein;  Mrs. 

Clark  Osborne;  Ossian  Public  School.  Ossian.  Iowa;  Mrs. 
Outterson;  W.  Carthage,  N.  Y. :  L.  W.  Oviatt;  Lillian 
Pace;  J.  H.  Packer;  Roger  S.  rahncr;  iioikins  Palmer; 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Fark;  Rev.  Reginald  R.  Parker;  Lucie  E. 
Parsons;  George  Pass  &  Son.  Mankato.  Minn.;  Cornelius 
II  Patton;  J.  W.  Paull;  Mary  Fish  Peck;  Annie  J. 
Pecker;  11.  Pemberton;  Mrs.  Albert  D.  I'cntz.  Jr.;  Anna 
L.  Perkins:  May  Phllo;  E.  M,  Pierce;  Mis.  J.  li.  Pierce: 
Mrs.  A.  Laurence  Pierson;  Henry  Pierson  &  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  V.;  J.  B.  Pinner;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pinner;  J.  P. 
Pinner;  W.  II.  Pitman;  Louise  Pollock:  C.  C.  Fond:  E. 
Poste;  1*.  A.  Powlinski;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Prentiee:  (lullnok 
class,  Verona  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Verona,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Preston:  Fannie  It.  Prince:  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Pulfer;  Rev.  E.  M.  Band;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rankin;  J.  N.  Kao- 
lin; G.  P.  Rassweiler;  Frank  S.  Reader:  II.  S.  Heck; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Redtleld:  Elsie  M.  Redtlrey;  A. 
W.   Redman;  Robert    I!.    Reel;   Louis   A.    Reed;  J.    L.    Itcid : 

Reformed  Church,  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa;  H.  it.  Renouf; 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Ronton ;  M.  M.  Reynolds: 
Philip  Rhlnelander,  2nd;  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Rice:  II.  P. 
Rich;  Ethel  It.  Richards;  Mrs.  Marie  A.  Richardson;  W. 
II.  Richardson;  Hick, Its  &  Hoagland,  Plainfleld.  N.  J.: 
W.  Robertson;  I.  It.  Robinson, 
Rockwell;  May  F.  Rogers:  E.  C, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Rogers; 
L.  I'.  Itogers;  Bright.  Roody ;  J. 
Rouaghan;    Mrs.    J.    P.    Roth; 

Rowland;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Roy;  Mrs. 
T  B.  Ruak;  Miss  Laura  L.  Runyon ;  ins 
Mrs.    Martha    I,.     Russell;    Mrs.    Charles     It. 


Charles   J.    Huberts;    Wm. 
II.    M.    Hock;    Mis.   J.    II. 
Rogers;  J.  W.   R.  Rogers; 
Mrs.    J.    Warren    Rogers; 
I..     Ross;     Mrs.     Mary    G. 

David  Rothschild;  W.   S. 
I..    Royal;  E. 

ci  n»'    Ruppe; 


Rustin;  Chas.  J.  Ryder;  C.  II.  Sacked;  F.  M.  Sanon  ; 
A.  Sautherner;  Alwiu  Sohallei"  C.  K  Sohantz;  Jerome 
A.     Soberer:     H.     M.     Schick;     \>  in.     Jay     Schictfclln.    Jr.; 

chas.    H.    sohieicr:   Gertrude   Scl ewelss;   A.    Schofleld; 

Mrs.  Augusta  Schramm;  Mrs.   H.  li.  Schultz;  Mrs.   Eliza 

lieili    Schuster;    SctJttlsh    Hih'    Masons.    Austin,    Texas;    G. 

A.   Scrll r;  G.   it.    Seager;    H.    0,    Sexsmith;  J.   <;.   w. 

Sew.  II;    Robert    H.     Sbackleton;    Daniel     M.     Shaffer;    S. 
Shapiro;   Chas.   P.    Shaw;   Louise   Sherman   Stone;   Martha 
"     C    Sidtiam;    Mrs.    J.    R.    Simison : 
David    F.    Simpson;   Ida  F.    Sin 
Frank     D.     Skccl ;     Mrs.     II.     M. 
Mrs.    Edw.     F.    Smith;    L.     W. 
Smith;    Grace   C.    Smith;   G.    L. 
Smith;    Sam    ll.    Smith:    O.    S.    Smith;    Mrs. 
Mrs.    Minla    Siunot  ;    Chas.    Snyder;    H.    £ 


I!.    Shoemaker:    Mrs.    E. 

Plor e    Simmons:    Mrs. 

clair;  Cora  I).  Simile ; 
Skillie;  M.  G.  Sliezer; 
Smith;  Annabel  Walker 
Smith;  P.  L. 
Xavler    Smith: 


Sparkman;  Mrs.  n.  Sparling;  Martha  Spoffard;  Vernon 
li.  SprlngBted;  •'.  C,  Squier;  Edw.  I,.  Staacke;  J.  Stande 

for;    Amelia    R.     Stanford;    II.     0.     Staples;    Order    of    the 
.Star     in    the    East,     Chicago,     III.'     Lillian     Stark;    Wesley 

stark:  w.   N.   Steele;  The   Physicians'  Supply  Co.;  C.  L. 

Sleiner:   Mrs.    W.    W.    Stevens;   A.    E.    Slevens;  G,    E.    Klevcn- 

ion,    D.D.S.;  Mrs.    R.    E    Stevenson;   P.   M,   Stewart;  W. 

J.  Stewart;  John  Stokes.  "Anonymous."  Latla.  S.  C.  ; 
E.  M.  Stonehill;  Storer  A  Clarke,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
chas.  A.  Streeter;  A.  It.  Btrlecker;  Mr.  Stryker;  w  I' 
Sullivan;  Mr.  and  Mis.  A.  W.  Sullivan:  A.  C.  Summers: 
"Anonymous,"   Bummerton,   s.   C:  Mary  E.   Svensend;  W. 

\  Suit/or:  C.  D.  Syiiinies;  Alice  It.  Taller;  Ceo.  S. 
Taber;  <1.  H.  Tatcl:  John  Talbot;  Maurice  IF.  Tallman; 
Mrs.  S.  .1.  Tate;  Margaret  Taylor;  Florence  E.  Thlss. 
Mrs.  Leah  E.  Thomas;  Mis.  A.  Eugene  Thomson:  W.  A. 
Thompson;  "Anonymous,"  Louisville,  Ky. ;  "Anonymous." 
I'alo  Alto,  Calif.;  Geo.  W,  Thomas;  J.  E.  Thomas; 
Mollie  J.    Thomas   and    Little   Mission    Rank;   Mr.    and   Mrs. 

c.    ii.   Thompson;  Minnie  ti ipson;  Mrs.   s.   J.  Thomp- 

wiiiis  n  Tiffany;  Mrs,  K.  s.  Todd;  Lillian  Tomes; 
c  F  Townc:  Tounliy  <*.  Kvsor.  Atlanta,  Ga.J  Helen 
Dawson  Tracy:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Tulloch;  Harry  C.  Turner; 
J     S    Turner-    Mrs     I.    Spencer  Tinner:   Rebecca   L.   Turner 

A  It.  rinv;  II.  C,  Dmplely;  C.  I).  VanDyke;  Mrs.  j 
Vande  Eire;  Miss  Van  Green  leaf ;  1.  N.  Van  Ostrand; 
N.  E.  VanStang;  Prank  Van  uxemj  Mrs.  C.  Van  Wool 
rlen;  Mrs.  George  T.  \'eal;  J.  H.  Vernon;  VV.  O.  Vogel : 
Q  II.  Voight;  F.  H.  Wakeham  Co..  New  York;  111  Memory 
of  Z.  L.  I).  Denton,  Texas:  Dan  <)  Walker;  Mary  II. 
Wallace;  Mrs.  <i  w.  Wanderer;  King's  Daughters  of 
Chappaqua,  Cbappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York;  Miss 
II.  P.  Ward;  Mis.  Minnie  E.  Ward.  Orson  C.  Warner; 
M,  ,      Ethd     !'•■     Waring;    Alice    B.     Washington;    Win.    S. 

Waterhouse;    w.    G.    Webb;    Edward   Weldenbach;  E.    R. 

Well.  William  V.  Wemplei  l'aul  F.  Werner;  Mrs.  S. 
Wertheim;  T,  L  Westerfleld;  J.  K.  Wheelerj  Roderick 
\vi lerj  F.   L   Whi taker;  Miss  H    s.  Whittmore;  H.  E. 

Wickman;  William  Wilcox,  "Anonymous."  New  York: 
Rev  Edward  C.  Wiley;  Until  Will  .  Lucy  It.  Wilkin;  II. 
S.  Wilkinson;  II.  Wilkinson;  Fred  T.  Williams;  J. 
Jay  Williams;  Mary  L.  Williams;  Carrio  U.  Willis;  Alice 
J  Wilson;  Marion  Wilson;  Win.  II.  Wllsoji:  George  N 
Wimer;  Manie  C.  Wlneman;  W.  M.  Winner;  Mrs.  William 
C.  Winter;  Elizabeth  W.  Wlntringer;  Mrs.  John  S. 
Withers;  Janies  I.  Woodruff;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wright;  W.  II. 
Ray  M.  Klcgler;  Leopold  Sbinsky;  J.  R.  L. 
Mary     Olean     Adams'     School     Class.     Fredonla, 

Win     Newton    Adams;    Alfred    VV.    Booth    &    ltro. ; 

Alkire;     Dorothy    I'.     Allen:    Miss    A.    C,     Allyn; 

Charles    A.     Ambler:    Dr.     H.    C.    Amriiie;    Marion    J.    An- 

Percy    P.     Anderson;    M.    Augustlna    Andrews;    A. 
ii     Andrews;    n.    s.    Antrim;    Louise    M.    Amdt;   Joseph 

H.  Ashmo.c;  II.  W.  K.  Co.;  Joseph  II.  Aubrey;  Arthur 
S.  Avery;  .Joseph  N  Itarleau ;  .lames  S.  Dailey;  Robert, 
awl     Mi,,      Balrd;    John     Baker;    S.     Harlan    Itaker:    Edith 

Bancroft;    Ester    and    Prances    Banton;    E.    P.    Barbour: 

Mr       Prank    A.    Darker;    I'.     F.     Haines;    Nancy    M.    Hart 

i,. i,  "Melrose,"  Melrose,  Mass.;  First  Baptist  Church, 
Whitehall,   111.;  Josephine  Beach;   Mrs.   A.  J.    Bean;  Ada 


VVyman ; 
John     L. 
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F.  Beatty;  E.  M.  Bechtel;  George  L.  Beemsterhan;  Mrs. 
Lucius  Hart  Beers;  Mrs.  Delia  H.  Beeson;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Belknap;  Mrs.  Alfred  Benjamin;  Bev.  J.  C.  Berrien; 
George  Bicker  Berry;  Mrs.  Celia  Beskstresser ;  C.  B. 
Bestul;  Isabelle  Blake   and  Nellie  Barrowman;  Mrs.   Geo. 

B.  Bevans;  J.  J.  Bidden;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Bigelow;  Artliur 
M.  Birdsall;  F.  W.  A.  Birtwell;  Morris  G.  Bishop;  H. 
W.  Blakeley;  Graham  F.  Blandy;  E.  J.  Bliss;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  K.  Bodge;  Mary  W.  Bond:  B.  E.  Boyd;  L. 
J.  Braddock;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bradley,  Jr.;  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Bradley;  F.  O.  Branch;  Clifton  L.  Bremer;  C.  W. 
Bridgman;  C.  B.  Bright;  Dr.  R.  O.  Brittain;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Brooks;  Sallie  C.  Brooks;  W.  A.  Brooks; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Brooks;  Gus  Brown;  Lloyd  E.  Brown;  W. 
S.  Brownell;  Brownell  Hardware  Co.;  Sarah  It.  Bruce; 
tiiorge  W.  Brush,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Butch;  E.  D. 
Burchard;  Mattie  C.  Burden;  Dr.  George  F.  Burke;  Alex- 
ander Burkhardt;  Celia  F.  Burlingame;  S.  G.  Burnet; 
James  A.  Burns;  Louis  C.  Burr;  John  H.  Burroughs; 
Ray  E.  Bushnell;  Marguerite  Buswell;  E.  Marion  Butler; 
Dr.  David  Walter  Byrne;  T.  V.  Cain;  H.  W.  Campbell 
and  Lucille  W.    Campbell;   LaMoine  H.   Candee;  Mrs.   F. 

C.  Canfield;  Emma  J.  Carr;  E.  T.  Clegg;  Mrs.  Agnes 
B.  Chamberlin;  W.  P.  Cheever;  Clara  Ailing  Child;  Mrs. 
Irving   M.    Clark;    Leah    Clark;    Mrs.    Robert   C.    Clark*  J. 

E.  Cleighton;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Ernest  Coffin;  Bertha  Col- 
burn;  Nellie  N.  Cole;  Fred  D.  Counelley;  Mrs.  Conrow's 
Section  of  Eighth  Grade,  Bordentown.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Cooley;  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Cooper;  Mary  E.  Cornell;  E. 
L.  Cothrell;  J.  P.  Courtney;  Evelyn  Crane;  Faires  B. 
Craig;  Mrs.  T.  O.  Crinlin;  Cripps'  Hardware  Co.;  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Cummins;  Grace  R.  Curtis;  G.  W.  C,  Clark- 
dale,  Ariz.;  Suian  T.  Cushing;  L.  D.  Daily;  H.  R. 
Davis;  Jennie  Davis;  Lillie  J.  Davis;  Pauline  H.  Davis; 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Davis  William  Holland  Davis;  Miss  C.  W. 
R.  Delafield;  Detroit  Lighting  Fixture  Co.;  Phyllis  and 
Isabelle  De  Wolf;  J.  L.  Dexter;  Emma  S.  Dickinson: 
11.  N.  Dickinson;  May  French  Dickenson;  Alda  A.  Ditten- 
haour;  Dorothy  Doatte;  Eunice  W.  Doggett;  "A  Friend," 
Dorchester,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Dot  emus;  Bruce  T.  Dougherty; 
"In  Loving  Memory  of  Francis  Ahcrerombie  Doughton," 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa;  William  W.  Douglas;  Mrs.  Alice  J. 
Dowling;  "In  Memory  of  Robert  M.  Doyle,"  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Drew;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Duff;  Nanna 
B.  and  Fanny  B.  Duncan;  Miss  ('.   P.  Dwight;  Elsie  Earle; 

F.  M.  Edson;  E.  T.  Elison;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Elliott;  R.  P. 
Elliot;  S.  C.  Irwin;  Mrs.  Dana  Kstes;  Jennie  G.  Ettinger; 
Robert  A.  Everitt ;  Mrs.  Emily  Farley;  James  Faulkner; 
Henry   L.    Felt;    Mrs.    Ellen    A.    Fern;    Dr.    F.    S.    Ferris; 

A.  H.    Fietsam;    Josephine    S.    Fisk;    Katharine    Fletcher; 

G.  Floyd;  B.  Foiling;  Mrs.  George  H.  Follows;  A.  A. 
Fonda;  Arthur  Foote;  Mrs.  Turner  Foote;  Elizabeth  L. 
Ford;  Harry  K.  Ford;  Harry  G.  Forrest:  Mrs.  John  F. 
Forth;  A.  H.  Foss;  George  A'.  Foster,  M.D. ;  B.  B.  Fowler 
Co.;  Arthur  G.  Francis;  Frankenberger  &  Co.;  A.  Scott 
Fraser;  Dr.  G.  B.  M.  Free;  "A  Friend."  Friendship, 
N.  Y. ;  A.  F.  Frost;  G.  K.  Fullager:  Henry  A.  Fuller; 
M.  W.  F.,  Deerfield,  Mass.;  Wm.  Fuller;  L.  A.  Gaddis; 
J.  H.  Gayler,  Jr.;  Rev.  R.  Leighton  Gerhart;  J.  E. 
Gibbs:  Mrs.  Eva  G.  Gilbert:  Mrs.  II.  M.  Gilbert;  Marjorie 
L.    Gilbert;    Thos.    D.    Gilliam;    Mrs.    J.    B.    Glennon;    J. 

B.  Click;  Lillian  R.  Godfrey;  Blanche  I.  Goell;  Edwin 
Golding;  Harry  N.  Goldsmith:  Mrs.  Alfred  Gooding; 
Rev.  Alfred  Gooding;  E.  M.  Goodyear;  Geo.  L.  Gordon; 
Louis  V.  Gosselin ;  Men's  Brotherhood  Class  of  Grace 
Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  II.  W.  Cranberry;  Jessie  Grant; 
Mary  W.  Gross;  Henrietta  L.  Graves;  Mrs.  Mariauna  W. 
Gray;  Miss  C.  W.  Green;  W.  G.  Greenwood;  A.  R. 
Grooby;  Geo.  H.  Guest;  Mrs.  Rosalie  Guiterman ;  Alma 
Gunning;  D.  Gunning;  Dow  R.  Gwinn;  Dilworth  S. 
Hager;  Clarissa  Hall;  Julina  O.  Hall;  M.  Halpert;  J.  R. 
Hammond;  "In  Memory  of  My  Two  Brothers,"  Newton- 
ville,  Mass.;  Wm.  B.  Hanna;  W.  H.  Hanseom;  Ollie 
Harbour;  Estelle  Harmon;  W.  F.  Harmon:  E.  A.  Harper 
Tool  &  Supply  Co.;  Lillie  F.  Harper;  Thomas  W.  Har- 
ries; Dorothy  Harrison;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  G.  Harri- 
son; R.  F.  Harrison  and  Mother;  Edith  Hart;  Harry 
Hartman;  Haviland  Shade  Ruller  Co.;  Edw.  J.  Hawkins; 
Florence  W.  Hayner;  Chas.  H.  Hayward:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hay- 
ward;  James  Heagle;  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Heaton;  Mrs.  Gus 
Herman;  Raymond  Y.  Herman;  Mrs.  H.  Heydenburk; 
Wm.  P.  Heydenburk;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Heydenburk;  W.  T. 
Hicketson;  R.  J.  Highland;  J.  P.  Hildrandt;  Alfred  E. 
Hill;  Katharine  Hill  and  Ellen  G.  Hill;  Chas.  T. 
Hinckle;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Holcomb:  B.  F.  Holden;  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Holler:  Walter  K.  R.  Holm;  Florence  W.  Holmes; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Holt;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hooper;  James 
M.  Howe,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Mark  Howe;  E.  S.  Hubbard;  Edw. 
F.  Hughes;  E.  L.  Hughes;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  B.  Hungerford; 
Emory  W.  Hunt;  Madeline  Hunt:  Thos.  M.  Hunter:  Inas- 
much Circle  of  Kings  Daughters,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. ; 
Henry  C.  Istas;  Wm.  Jackman's  Sons;  Mildred  A.  Jacobs; 
W.  T.  Jacobs;  Harry  A.  Jager;  R.  W.  Jeffery;  D.  P. 
Jerauld;  Shellie  T.  Johnson;  Wm.  Jones;  W.  F.  Jones; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Jones;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  A.  Karns;  Mrs. 
Wm.  Kealhofer;  Geo.  P.  Koehler;  Lydia  Keilohu ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Kellogg;  Arthur  C.  Kenison;  Wm.  W.  Ken- 
nard;  F.  L.  Kennedy;  Josephine  G.  Kenzee:  Miss  L.  S. 
Kiggins;  Mary  Kihm;  Carrie  B.  Klinefelter  and  Alice 
Crisman;  Geo.  A.  Knowles;  Wm.  M.  Laverty;  H.  L. 
Koopman;  Anna  M.  Kuhn;  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Laird;  Clif- 
ford Lamont ;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Landmann;  F.  M.  Laxton;  G. 
A.'  Leaner;  P.  M.  Learned:  Mrs.  Wm.  Henry  Lee;  Isadore 
Montefiore  Levy;  Chas.  W.  Lewes;  C.  S.  Livennore;  L. 
Marion  Lockhart;  Mrs.  Sol.  S.  Loeb;  Mrs.  Carl.  C. 
Lorentzen;  Emeline  Livingston;  Lucile  Loveless;  A.  G. 
Lund;  Elva  J.  Lyman;  F.  B.  MacArthur;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  MacConnell;  Mrs.  L.  J.  MacFarlane;  T.  S.  Mac- 
Mechan;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  MacAllister;  E.  F. 
McArdle;  M.  McBeath;  II.  II.  McCormick:  Mrs.  M.  J. 
McDavitt;  Samuel  M.  McGafrin;  11.  E.  McGregor;  J.  Me- 
Namara:   Robert  F.    McQuade;  Franklin   Machette;  Estelle 

F.  Mackay;  James  P.  Mackey;  Katharine  E.  Maloney;  H. 
E.  Mance;  Geo.  W.  Mansfield;  Mary  A.  Marple;  J.  A. 
Marsh;  Mrs.  I.  W.  Marshall;  Misses  Martin;  "A  Friend," 
Genoa.  Ncbr. ;  W.  W.  Mead;  Emily  J.  Means;  Mrs.  James 
Means ;  John  C.  Metzger,  Jr. ;  F.  J.  Meyer ;  Sarah  F. 
Millan;  Elizabeth  Miller;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Monteith;  Mrs.  F. 
H.  Montgomery;  H.  P.  Alan  Montgomery:  W.  T.  Moody: 
Almarinc  Mooro;  E.  E.  Moore;  (J.  W.  Moore;  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Morris;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Morrison;  Lt.  D.  M.  Myers;  Wm.  L. 
Myers;  E.  N.  Nay;  R.  L.  Nelson;  "Anonymous,"  New 
York;  "A  Lover  (if  Children,"  New  York;  Raymond  G. 
Noble;  Louise  S.  Norton;  ('has.  II.  Nugent;  Austin  Nun- 
namakcr;  II.  If.  Gates;  Mary  M.  Oliver;  D.  E.  Olson; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  O'Neil;  E.  B.  Osgood;  Mildred  Nelson  Page; 
Harry  L.  (idle;  John  A.  O'dOwd;  Pearl  Palmer;  A.  F. 
Paradis;  Dora  L.  Parke;  L.  J.  Parker;  Marjorie  E. 
Parker:  Francis  Parkman:  Frank  IT.  Parsons;  D.  J.  Par- 
tello;  E.  G.  Paules:  C.  N.  Payne.  M.D. ;  Madeline  Pear- 
son; Mary  L.  Pelkey;  J.  I).  Pendleton;  James  A.  Perduvn, 
Jr.;  F.  D.  Perkins:  n.  J.  Persons;  D.  T.  Peters:  Mrs.  II 
Anck;  Philathea  Class  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School,  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Henry  Phillips:  Mrs.  Laura  L. 
Phillips;  Alfred  Pierce;  Josephine  C,  Pierce:  John  Pierl; 
Fred  W.   Poel ;  Harrison  Potter;   Marianna  S.   Potter;  Mrs. 

E.  H.   Pratt:  Mrs.   James  C.   Pratt;   Philip   M.    Present!  :  C. 

G.  Price:  Margaret  II.  Pruden ;  Amelia  Purrington;  Mrs. 
Dennis  Quigg;  Carrie  E.  Itadker:  L.  T.  Ralston;  W.  A. 
KatelifTe;  J.  B.  Reeve;  .1.  L.  Bedahaw.;  John  A.  Reid ;  Mrs. 
Louise  P.  Reynolds;  II.  S.  Rhoada;  Robert  J.  Rhodes: 
Mrs.  James  B.  Richardson;  .1  W.  Rickey:  Flesa  W. 
Roberls;  V.  C.  Roekhill;  .Limes  Renwick  Rodgers;  R.  J. 
Rogers;    James    RoseborDUgh :    Rosenfeld    &    Sons;    Mrs.    J. 

C.  Ross;  Marion  Knss :  Miss  Itunkln:  C.  B.  Knnkle: 
Miss    Helen    Russell :    O.     K.    Ruprecht;    St.    Andres    Guild; 

F.  II.  Samuels;  liana  A.  Sanborn;  Mrs  Olga  M  Sanborn 
J.  E.  Banner;  M.  A.  Schneffe*:  Rudolntt  C  Rchaider;  Mrs 
11.  C.  Sehamm;  F  11,  .1  s.-hini-li :  Winifred  l.  Schulte: 
Mrs.  Mlns  s.  Sim  ,n;  Samuel  Seldermnn:  .1.  R.  Sell* 
man;  Susan  L.  Shattuck;  E.  T,  Shelly,  M.D.  .  Herbert  1: 
Sherman;    A.     G.     Sherwood;    Luther    Sheldon;    Ethel    L. 


Leadership  doesn't  come  like  a  meteor 


Up  in  the  Manning    Abrasive 
Company's    plant    at    Troy,    N.    Y. 
(the  home  of  Speed-grits),  they  are 
show  me"    men. 


Some  time  ago  these  human  ques 
tion  marks  decided  to  find  out 
exactly  what  grinding  produc- 
tion Speed -grits  discs  could 
reel  off  when  pushed  to  the 
limit.  But  how?  No  machine 
could  be  found  which  would 
tell  exactly  how  great  a  differ- 
ence existed  between  one  disc 


•Mannin 

SpccU-gtits 


Look  for  this 
trade-mark  on 
the    back  of 

and  another.     Well,  sir,  these     every  belt,      against   present    Speed-grits 
men  set  to  work  and  made  one.  '      leaders. 


a  scientifically  exact  constant  given 
pressure. 

But  this  machine  does  that  and 
more.  On  it  Speed-grits  discs  are 
proved  out  in  tests  against  discs  of 
every  known  brand — grinding 
tests  on  steel,  iron,  brass, 
alloys,  etc. 

And  day  in  and  day  out, 
newly  devised  types  of  Speed- 
grits  discs  are  tested  on  this 
new  testing  machine,  tried  out 


The  result?  Look  at  the  machine 
shown  above.  No  human  being 
could  possibly  make  the  tests  that  it 
makes.  No  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly hold  hard  steel  against  a  fast- 
whirring,  grinding  disc  and  maintain 


In  this  constant  vigilance,  we  be- 
lieve, lies  one  reason  for  Speed-grits 
leadership — one  reason  why  so  many 
manufacturers  have  found  the  differ- 
ence between  ordinary  abrasives  and 
Manning  Speed-grits. 


"Qood  workmen  know  the  difference" 

Write  today  for  "The  Difference  Book."  Address  Manning; 
Abrasive  Co.,  Inc.,  Factory  and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New 
York,  Philadelphia, [St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  other  principal 
cities.  [Took  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  yourtelephone  book. 


Manning 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varieties: 
Metalite  Cloth 

Handy  Rolls 
Grinding  Discs 

Dl'RIlE    (LOTH 

1  ><  rite  Paper 

Durite  Combination 

Uuri'niii'm  Paper 

Durundum  Cloth 

Garni-.  1  PAPER 

Garnet  Cloih 

Garnet  <  ombination 

h "i.iN  I  Paper 

Emery  (loth 

Emery  Paper 


Don't  say  sandpaper     say  Speed-grits 
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Bernards  For  Every  Plier 

Purpose 

Bernard  Pliers  turn  work  into  play.  They  don  t  depend  upon 
human  strength.  They  operate  on  the  Bernard  patented  prin- 
ciple of  compound  leverage.  They  bite  through  metal  that 
is  only  marked  by  ordinary  pliers.  They  have  a  stubborn, 
tenacious  grip  that  never  lets  go  until  you  do.  Bernards  are 
the  Standard  High  Powered  Cutting  Pliers. 

BERNARD  PLIERS 

Registered  U.  8.  Pattnt\Offlce 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  and  use  pliers  in  batteries  you'll 
find  Bernards  saving  money  because  they  save  time.  And 
after  long  hard  wear  of  every  day  factory  use,  if  a  cutting 
blade  becomes  dull  it  can  be  replaced  at  reasonable  cost  in- 
k1  of  having  to  buy  a  new  tool. 

l)mi"t  overlook  the  Bernard  open  throat  and  hollow  centre. 
yon  can  shove  a  long  wire  or  rod  right  through  the  parallel 
jsws  and  take  a  firm  grip  any  where  you  want  to.  It's  great 
ior  bending  or  stretching  wire. 

Bernard  Pliers  are  guaranteed  for  quality  and  against  defective 
metal  or  workmanship,     If  they  fail  you  through  no  fault  of 
.  they  will  be  replaced.    The  inside  of  the  handles  are 
closed  up  so  no  rough  edges  are  exposed* 

Our  reputation  is  built  on  the  quality  of  our  products,  an  honest 
guarmti-e  and  exceptional  Service. 

I  for  the  B>  ii.  .r<J  I  luld  Catalog— small,  compact  and  full  of  meat 
for  uiers  of  pliers. 


/ 


\rd  Pliers  are  told  by  all  first-clans  hardware  dealers  and  tool  houses, 
forth*  name  Bernard  on  taehpatr.      Sizes  4^,.5",5H,,6,,6H,.7"and  8" 
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Shonton;  C.  B.  Short:  G.  Emma  Shrlgley:  F.  M.  Smith: 
Harry  II.  Smith ,  Georgia  M.  Smith;  Joseph  U.  Smith; 
Margaret  <:.  Smith;  Estuer  Smyth;  e.  t.  Snavlln;  B.  M. 
Snell;  ('.  a.  Snook;  The  Sorosla  Club;  Mrs.  Rache  Spell 
worn;  Thomas  B.  Spence;  Dorothy  (i.  spun;  B,  (!.  siaah. 
Jacob  Stair;  Mrs,  Alice  u.  Stanton;  Jesse  11.  Stanton;  W 
o.  Starkweather*  .1.  Warren  Stearns,  -M.l>. ;  H.  1..  Stein; 
Dr.  Grace  Stevens;  E.  J.  Stevenson;  .1.  R,  Stevenson; 
.l.iiu-i  Holmes  Stewart;  Margarita  A.  Stewart,  M.D. ;  J.  a. 
Stlglich;  k.  it.  suies:  L.  B.  Stiles;  ii.  .1.  Stocking;  E.  u. 
Stoddard;  Mrs.  G.  o.  Stotts;  Helen  i>.  Street;  Maurice 
E.  Strleby;  George  U.  Swainbank;  A.  G.  Swallow:  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  l>.  K.  Swi mum. in.  jr.;  1).  K.  Swartwout;  Mis.  D. 
K.  Swartwout;  Mis.  E.  P.  Taddiken;  Mrs.  J.  s.  Tart; 
.Mane  Halo  Taylor;  Miss  Sarah  K.  Taylor;  Marie  Walder 
Taylor;  Mary  i".  Tenney;  Robt,  A.  Terry;  Albert  Thorn- 
dike;  Mrs.  Manila  Thompson;  Mary  Q,  Thompson;  Robert 
Thompson;  Robt  L.  Thompson;  Itoht.  T.  Thompson;  .1. 
Russell  Thomson;  it.  s.  Todd;  A.  L.  Toer;  F.  T,  Towle; 

Mrs.  Emily  L.   Town;   K.    II.  Tounsoml:   Edward  A.   Tuokoi  . 

sai aii  a.  Tuell;  Bradford  Turner;  Chester  J.  Turner;  Mrs 
Serbert  Beach  Turner;  W.  lioilis  Vail;  Win.  n.  Van 
Horn;  Mrs.  W.  II.  Van  Landringhaiu :  E.  Vansyckel;  Win 
Y.  Velio:  C.  C.  Vollines;  Miss  Taaraand  Vlk;  Mrs.  .1.  T, 
Votova;  Fred  Wachtel;  A.  T.  Wagner;  George  A.  Wagner; 
J.  Hoard  Wakeman;  1.  T.  Wales;  .1.  1'..  Wallace;  George 
V.    Wallin;  Mrs.   Al.   Warendorff;  Carolyn    1!.    Waters:  Mrs 

B.  It.  Watson;  L.  A.  Watson;  D.  II.  Webster;  "Anony- 
mous," Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Jeannetto  M.  Webster; 
Eugene  M.  Weeks;  Louis  X.  Weingartner;  Mrs.  Maude  B 
Welden;  Dr.  P,  C.  Wells;  Mary  it.  Wells;  Henry  Welti 

wolz;    May    I..    Wcnlnian;    Win.    11.    Wessolls;    Thomas    A. 
vVhidden;    Alice    E.     White;    Mr.     ami    Mrs.    Clifford     I" 
Wlcke;  E.  B.   Wicks;  M.   L.   Wikoff;   Rhoda   A.  Wilis;  s 
E.   Wilkins;  Caroline  E.   William;   M".    E.    Williams;   It.   11 
William;   Sirs.    S.    Q,    Williams;    Laura    It.    Willis:   William 
li.    Willis:  ('.   G.    Willoughby;   Alfred   (i.    Wllmot;   Barrle 
Wilson;    David    L.    Wilson;    Wlnalow    Grain    Co.;    Jacob 
Winters;  John  WiUell:  N.  II.  Wolf;  E.  11.   Wolfe;  Woman's 
Missionary     Society,     of    the     Congregational     ehuroli.     Le 
Mars,  Iowa;  Claude  Wood;  Win.  J.   Woods;  Geo.    S.   Wool- 

sey;  Ed.  Worthington;  Masters  Tom  and  Jack  Wuerth; 
Arthur  M.  Wyman;  Karl  W.  Young;  Mrs.  Y.  E.  Young. 
M.  C.  Zacharlas;  Elizabeth  Zahorsky;  Jos.  T.  Zielinskl; 
Jacob  Zlrinsky;  A.  V.  Zootman;  Amy  Zulich;  Miss  Wini- 
fred   Zullch;    Walter    Bassett    Smith;    Mrs.    M.    (!.    Lames. 

Mrs.    A.    C.    Huber;   Waiter   Stadler;    liaynos   Thompson: 

Emma  McGown;  Mary  L.  Alexander;  Fred  L.  Amos;  Susan 
Burrill  Bangs;  Arthur  Boswell;  J.  s.  Brothers;  Henry 
Bunko;   Frank  S.   Burney;   K.   0,    Burrer;   Myra   Butler; 

Melviu  S.  Bushong;  F.  A.  Bowcn;  S.  N.  Broun;  P.  P. 
Busse;    W.    H.    Birdscye;   EUlel    Chandler;    T.    A.    Collins; 

C.  C.   Cargill;  Francis  G.   Caldwell;  (i.    P.   Campbell;   Mrs. 

E.  P.  Curtess;  F.  A.  Christie;  A.  ().  Davis;  Klsio  J. 
Dresser;  Almira  A.  Drake;  Lri  Doolittle:  W.  B.  Davis; 
J.  E.  Daniels;  Allen  Davis;  Geo.  E.  Davis;  Mrs.  Hugo 
Koehn;  Elinor  C,  Bonis;  C.  1'.  Shumvay;  P.  P.  Keith; 
Miss  Hope  Washburn;  P.  J.  l'auly ;  M.  M.  Kohn;  R.  G. 
Fried;  Helen  M.  Woodruff;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Neal ; 
J.  H.  Stedman;  George  J.  Wilkinson;  Daniel  A.  Leh- 
man; Grey  Moore:  F.  W.  Maroncx  ;  Frank  K.  Boss; 
Thomas  Northen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Lynn;  C.  A. 
Baker;  Cecilia  Kolb;  Banford  Underwood;  W.  s.  Benson; 
Mary  C.  Spalding;  Mrs.  E.  M,  Duvoe;  S.  D.  Hoggs: 
Dorothy  Fairbanks;  J.  E.  Mahoney;  B.  II.  Boane;  J.  Y. 
Barker;  H.  C.  Boardinan;  Robert  S.  Lewis:  A.  A.  Floyd; 
T.  C.  Atchison;  Jas.  Bell;  F.  H.  Tappenbaek;  Stella  F. 
Malnburg;  F.  M.  Shelly;  W.  Frank  Maxwell;  W.  W 
Davis;  Nathaniel  Nicholas;  Louis  lUric-h;  Norman  B. 
Cole.  M.D. ;  G.  A.  Albrecht;  Elbert  Teetor;  Richard 
Weigman;  Billy  Palmer;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  C.  Kelton ;  Jos 
Newman;  George  Newton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Gere; 
Isabel  B.  Cartwright;  1'.  V.  PickerUigs;  A.  E.  Glover;  A. 
C.  Landon;  S.  D  .McGlnnis;  Irene  B.  Noyes;  I,.  II 
Zlmerman;  C.  II.  Weolll;  .lames  Alland;  W.  G.  Sheldon; 
Clarence  D.  Itlaekly;  Samuel  11.  Soott;  F.  C.  Goddwyne: 
Marie  L.  Miohle;  Julia  C.  Shepard;  Grace  Louise  Lind 
Bey;  Edwin  11.  Chapman;  c.  B.  Dubois;  O.  W.  Belllngs; 
Katharine  M.  ConkUn;  "E.  F.  W.,"  Fairfield.  Conn.; 
Merlle  Hatfield;  Sol.  Frankland  &  Son;  Clayton  II 
Noyes:  A.  W.  Scott;  E.  A.  Lambert;  F.  G.  Kaiser;  Luclle 
Campbell;  I'.  L.  Kuner;  n.  A.  fester;  The  Neuman  Lum 
her  Co.;  Mary  B.  Cooke;  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Baker;  K.  C. 
Bryant;  F.  A.  Conant;  K.  S.  Underwood;  James  II. 
Caddick;  Mable  M.  afcAssey;  Mary  W.  Young;  J.  Harding 
Armstrong;     John    J.     Weatherby ;     Louise     Zilly:     Howard 

Zacharlas;  James  T.  Elwell;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  w.  H.  Lewis; 
A.  F.  I'opliam;  S.  F.  Dibble;  E.  Oakman  Hood;  0.  E. 
Bean;  Dr.  J.  (;.  Marler;  Mrs.  w.  e.  Peale;  Edgar  s 
Schuman;  Mrs.  T.  T.  Roberts;  Ch.  J.  Bergfeld;  T.  ('. 
Kearney;  Ring's  Ambrosia  Co.;  Mrs.  ■  M.  W.  Eaton;  Mi. 
and  Mis.  F.  A.  Hill;  Mary  Pratt;  Alexander  J.  Young; 
Lenora  MaeComiskoy;  Edwin  Malloy;  Ira  V.  Fackler;  It. 
K.  Hover;  A.  Thurber;  ltosa  E.  Dantzler;  Fanny  m.  Shep 
ard:  Lucia  II.  Colter;  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Cochran;  M.  A. 
Holland;  Edith  Cutting  Bean;  Dr.  W.  A.  Klckland; 
Francis    S.    Gregory;    it.    G.    Young;    Tho    Misses    Hale; 

Frederick  O.  Guidor;  W.  II.  Drydon;  W.  J.  Whelan .  II. 
II.  Lawrence;  Samuel  Strauss;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Slovens. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Fauvre;  M.  F.  Allen:  J.  R.  Cortnell;  Henry  C. 
Draves;  e.  A.  Haskell;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Holden;  Catharine  II. 
Hucke;  Josephine  II.  Ingalls;  Dr.  Charles  It.  Keller; 
Edward  E.  Landers;  Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Mourin;  G.  A. 
Sargent;  Anna  M.  Schwarz;  tieorgo  W.  Staats;  .1.  Howard 
Talpc;  E,  F.  Thomas;  Thos.  W.  Tomun;  Dudley  L.  Webb; 
Joseph  Zoller;  Mrs.  Sterling  Nelson;  Francis  M.  Book; 
I'lilontown  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  7;  Mrs.  Frances  M 
Voltz;  c.  s.  Palmer;  Roiiort  c.  Venturl;  P,  s.  Reed;  Dr. 
Boone  Redens:  D.  A.  MoConib;  John  M.  Jiidah:  J.  A. 
Bool;  Laura  G.  Tavior;  Israel  J.  Hoffman;  F.  <;.  Webber; 

Mm.  Nellie  N.  Banks;  W.  O.  Higgate;  Geo.  E.  Tykle 
Albert  II.  Unpens;  Mary  E.  Keller;  F.  S.  Jarrclt;  J.  N. 
Oamett;  C.  E,  Pettis;  Walter  II.  Kager;  II.  A.  Funk; 
'S.t\  King;  Ella  C.  Fleischer;  Woman's  Club.  Newport, 
I'll.;    Jos.     Delabar;    Dorothy    Knapp;    Gus    Illgbllll;    L.    N. 

Safford;  S.  W.  Traber;  Harry  C,  Taylor;  A.  T.  Colburn; 
Miss  Watson;  G.   li.  Vlneland,  Br.;  Mis.  John  Glass;  i,t.- 

Col.  and  Mrs.  II.  L.  Cooper;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  G 
Miller;  Mrs.  C.  P,  Union;  Mrs.  V.  W.  Griffith;  J.  C. 
Newman;  O.  C.  Horden;  Thomas  Walker;  F.  A.  Franklin; 
Hi,..,  \V.  Moo,,.  .  C.  L.  Smith;  J.  H.  Folios;  C.  S.  Tar- 
lox;    II.    J.    Hutllnger;    Henry    A.    TappeQ;   J.    Davis    Hood; 

w.  Wande;  ii.  a.  Meetze;  Philip  H.  Goldslager;  it.  T. 
Smathers;  It.  Z.  Johnson;  Irene  Coletta  Reiche;  W.  H. 
Ramsay;  L.  s.  Freeman;  A.  Reiche;  s.  T.  Moreland;  J.  L. 
Sutphin;    Lucas   Nebeker;   B.    Males;   Campbell    Pancahe, 

A.  It.  Morong;  Kimpsoii  B.  Evans ;  Commodore  W.  C. 
Eaton;    Naltle    C.     Hales;    Ida    MeF.roy;    M.     S.     llayden. 

i   iac    P.    Foster;  Mary   H.   Norris;  Mrs.    s.    Klngsbaker; 

Harry  M.  (Jomml ;  Henrietta  Latliam,  D.D.  :  J.  It.  Karp. 
Mrs.   J.    B.    Wilson;    David   T.    Masson :  A.    Noumaii:   Chas. 

F.  Hodfleld;  ChaB.  Win.  Freeman;  W.  1..  llolllim .  Jacob 
L.  Taylor;  G.  A.  Peterson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Itoed ; 
Anna    I).    Walwoilh;    M.    D.    Goodman;    I'.    VV.    Morrill;    V 

ii    Oliver;  w.    EL   Tench;  Mr.   and  Mi;    w    w.   Flndlcy; 
.1.  .1.   Fitzgerald;  Mrs.  w.  M.  Williams;  Ellwood  l..  Jack- 
Rev,   D.  Quailey;  M.  Swezly;  J.    M,   Sweeney;  w.   E 
Lowe;  J.   A.    Peebles;   F.    s.    Bcott;   Horace   it.    Whlttlei 
,d   .1.    Rlcckelman;    Goo.    H.    Lawshe;   Mrs.    li.    W. 
iiovay;    Mn     Carleston    J.     Barker;    Chas.    a.     Wright 
i.,,,,, aid    Furgang;    Ely   &    Walker   Dry  Goods   Co.;   s.    s 
ii.   M.   Templeton;  H.   a.   Stewart;  Cun 
ham   Brick  Co  :  G.   w.    Hutchison;  Alice  Booth;  .loin, 
Bannl  ,  Nod   Osthaua;  G.   w.    Ro  i;  '      B     Reynold 
Warren    S      Bowell;     Mrs     James    Kates;    Francis    Linda 
James;  J.   w.  Bperry;   Mi  .   F.   W.   Rennell;  E,   C.  Harvey, 
i      ii.    Newhall:   Franklin    Rogers;  Amos  Schobert;   w.    a. 
Henry;  .1    M.   McLaughlin;  Tin-  Graham  Trusl   Cigar  Co  . 
i     .1     Blood;    Firsl    National    Hank.    Itatavla.   N.    Y. ; 
i.      Harnei   Selvidgo;   inn.-    vrmstrong;   Rebecca  vv.    I'.   B. 
V     Holmes    Printing  Co.;  W.    W.    Cans;   VV.   H. 
Laiigdon;   Dr.    Jessie   Wakehan, ;   Chas.    H.    DLsney   &   Son; 
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N.   Meacham ;  Mr.   and 

Gerber;    R.    J.    Myers; 

Rohy;  Mrs.   Walter  N. 

Wheeler;     George     Y. 


riedmont  Crockery  Co. ;  Walter  Crosby ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Thomas ; 
P.    B.   Wright;   S.   P.   Keeler;  N.   .1.    Lofmark:  A.   L.   Vail; 

E.  A.  Beason;  Kate  H.  Tibbs;  W. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Castler;  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Stanley  L.  Allen,  M.D. ;  Emily  M. 
Thompson;     Ed.     Hartig;     Isabejle 

Worthington  &  Son ;  E.  J.  Garsia ;  J.  P.  Sanpp ;  John  A. 
I  Icily;  Mrs.  James,  Ray,  Jr.;  J.  P.  Hodges;  Frank  D. 
foe;   William    Dessauer;   A.    C.    Bradley;    A.    B.    Whitney; 

A.  S.  Hughes;  O.  H.  Weaver;  "Washington  Post  Reader"; 
Sarah  L.  Sweot;  Phil  J.  Nevrmyer;  E.  E.  Kulp;  Mrs. 
Mayme  Tipton;  Richard  White;  Elizabeth  A.  Murray;  F. 
J.   Skodowski;  R.   M.   Muskituins ;  Arthur  E.   Fortin;  Lydia 

B.  Leonard;  W.  S.  Eberle;  R.  A.  Douglas;  C.  F.  Cutts: 
Miss  L.  S.  Russell;  Leo  Ciarlelli;  W.  F.  Waldron ;  Mrs. 
D,  O.  Rankin;  B.  Gehrlein;  Marguerite  DuBois;  R.  W. 
Hartman ;  B.   F.   Lippitt;  W.   A.   Wein;  A.   P    Trautmann ; 

C.  H.  Shipman;  W.  H.  Faville;  R.  C.  Eauphier;  Alex 
Block;  G.  H.  McCarthy;  William  B.  Baker;  Stella  Good- 
let;  Mary  H.  Thatcher:  A.  W.  Kinsman;  J.  M.  Hawk; 
Christian  P.  Amsendt ;  Florence  L.  DeFrees;  Lillie  Koch; 
High  School*  Class,  East  Nicholaus,  Cal. ;  E.  S.  Arnold; 
Jennie  Arnold;  John  R.  Marshall;  William  Higgins;  Marie 
L.  Franke;  A.  J.  Brodie;  Josephine  Morse;  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Butler;  The  Schutz;  Mrs.  Leslie  Darwin;  H.  C.  Booker: 
A.  C.  Shives  and  E.  R.  Timber,  W.  E.  Matthews,  M.D. : 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Dodge;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  McCready; 
Fdward  C.  Denault ;  M.  F.  Biggins:  Col.  M.  D.  Desch: 
"E.  A.  H.."  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Sadie  P.  Riohter;  F.  G. 
'i'ingley:  P.  E.  Kolb;  A.  H.  Price;  W.  N.  Carroll;  Mrs 
I'.  I*.  Mackinney;  Leonora  M.  Faring;  F.  A.  Hcigel ;  H. 
H.  Jones:  H.  N.  Wayne;  Robert  J.  Brown;  Charles  Dorr; 
John  J.  Kelley;  Miss  C.  L.  Whitlock :  Mrs.  Smith  Ely; 
A.  H.  Ellis:  C.  H.  Zlrchner;  Miss  Harley  J.  Hand;  W.  B. 
Gumpert :  Harry  C.  Lasie:  Wm.  A.  Cochran;  J.  W.  Feamp- 
tor;   Maude   I.    Riggins;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Henry  Allpass;   H. 

D.  Allman;  Clarence  Hill;  A.  E.  Oehrle  Bros.  Co.; 
Elizabeth  C.  Sailer;  W.  P.  Airey;  A.  M.  Johnston;  John 
W.  Glassey;  R.  H.  Marsh:  Mrs.  Crystal  A.  Puryear;  S.  W. 
Polk:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Tighe;  "Anonymous,"  Boston. 
Mass.;  E.  C.  Van  Syekle,  M.D. ;  F.  White;  R.  Manfred: 
Victor  C.  Caspar;  W.  H.  Comstock;  C.  J.  Hemminger. 
M.I). ;  W.  C.  Stanton:  Mrs.  Abel  Wheeler:  William  L. 
Woodcock,  Ph.D.:  "In  Memory  of  Helen  Alberter,"  Phil- 
pdelphia.  Pa.;  Orlardo  Merchant;  Ella  P.  Brandeburv; 
A.  A.  Oakley;  F.  White:  F.  C.  Waterhouse:  Wm.  H 
Bright;  H.  E.  Widman ;  L.  I,.  Greenwood;  T.  W.  Wil- 
li'ms:  H.  J.  Spencer;  D.  M.  Whitney:  J.  S.  Dahmer; 
Walter  F.  Donaldson,  M.D.  :  David  Roberts;  Robert  Craw- 
ford: Mrs.  William  A.  Sherry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  S 
smith:  John  Vallnogle:  Geo.  H.  Beltzhoover;  Ed.  J.  Falty- 
sek;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Faust;  Alston  Morrison;  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 
Fierce;  Herman  Lorenz;  Dr.  Edward  P.  Not-cross:  Emma 
K.  Brooks:  Ernest  Van  Arsdcl;  Pauline  Baker:  Mary  S. 
Reed;  Paul  Browne:  N.  Christensen ;  S.  Roy  Culbertson ; 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Fisher;  Charles  F.  R.  Ross;  W.  F. 
Oelilschlager;  J.  M.  Barnes;  G.  Benjamin:  Mrs.  Harold  I. 
Swift:  Cora  M.  Kurrle;  B.  I,.  Davles;  V.  L.  Timer/son; 
Howard  Heavener:  Miss  Clara  Kneubuhl;  Baxter  Mc- 
intosh; Isabell  Slathom ;  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Ramsdell;  J.  W. 
Kimberlin:  Walter  J.  Haag;  L.  T.  McGulre;  W.  H.  Teeter; 
J.  R.  Wendell;  Ida  B.  Johnson;  Allele  M.  Eastwood; 
Albert  Collins;  Michael  Stiefel;  E.  Warren  Tyler;  Mrs.  R. 
K.  Bear;  Miss  L.  M.  Fithian;  Mis.  Mattie  Reed;  F.  B. 
Miller;  C.  H.  Reding;  R.  G.  Reed;  Margaret  Root  Garvin; 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  Jones:  Dr.  B.  S.  Hunt:  Horace  Reed;  Mrs 
Bertha  F.  Fuller;  Bessie  B.  Ilaring;  E.  M.  Tarbell;  J.  P. 
Wirkersham  Crawford;  Eleanor  R.  Mercer;  Mr.  arid  Mrs. 
.1.  A.  Ford;  H.  S.  Mowren;  Nicholas  Pendergast;  Mrs. 
n.  R.  Smalley;  Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  O.  Elliott;  W.  R.  Crump; 
George  B.  Scrogir ;  John  H.  Ryder;  Charles  P.  Keyes; 
William  G.  Dietz  M.D. :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Babcock; 
Frank  Detriek;  S  A.  Shaffer;  E.  P.  Ryan:  Mrs.  Helen 
J.  Althen;  Wm.  H  Zinn ;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lanier;  C.  P. 
Northrop:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons:  Mrs.  Jeannett  Miller:  Airs. 
R.  S.  Curtis:  Mary  Hawes  Ryland;  Anne  Hull  Waring; 
Fanny  M.  Merrill;  Byron  T.  Thayer;  Henry  A.  Alher;  E. 
O.  Thomas:  W.  H.  Bristow:  Ellen  C.  Goosh;  Merle  M. 
Run  age;  Eugene  L.  Shepard;  Mrs.  Guy  S.  Lavender;  Susan 
M.  Ruyd;  J.  P.  Comyns;  Harry  W.  Johnson;  Hugh  W. 
Pence;  Kem  &  Howelh:  Edwin  S.  Carlson;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Wright;   Ethel    Hughes;   Wm.    S.    Tarr;    O.    B.    Parks   Co.; 

F.  Weeks:  William  H.  Best;  Mrs.  Lombard  C.  Jones;  H. 
Walter  Menlen;  Willard  Warne;  B.  L.  Roberts:  R.  H. 
Tallant;  E.  J.  Fair;  Agnes  McNare  Barrett;  Lillian  J. 
Reid;  James  Hutchinson  &  Sons;  Sydney  C.  Savage;  H.  S. 
Wheattey;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Johnson;  W.  S. 
Taylor;  Homer  W.  Cole;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Green:  W.  H.  Wis<-; 
N.  A.  Thompson;  Elizabeth  P.  Cooper;  Richard  D.  Knight: 
Thomas  R.  Ettingham;  Mrs.   H.  Spaelte;  Mary  A.  Thomas: 

C.  H.  Rock;  Richard  H.  Likly;  J.  M.  Finch:  Helen  C. 
Likly;  Fred  Kehnle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dietz;  Wm.  J. 
Sandberg;  A.  L.  Hougen;  C.  Irwin  Heaer;  "Anonymous," 
Baltimore,  Md. :  Mrs.  A.  P.  Miller;  Peter  J.  Dngerbuhler; 
W.  H.  Stahl;  Raymond  N.  Wing;  S.  N.  Kenyon;  E.  L. 
Whitfield;  C.  B.  Tudor;  E..  Wright;  J.  Benedict;  R.  E. 
Mathews;  Henry  Luers;  Mrs.  (has.  V.  Hohenstein;  Roberts 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co. ;  Hattee  E.  Melvin ;  Nina  C. 
Vandewalky;  Howard  Winship;  Geo.  Pitchford:  Helen 
Duns;  Chisholm  Bros.;  Ann  Woodward;  A.  Taylor;  Ivan 
von  F.aw;  George  W.  Blankfard;  E.  -T.  Richardson;  G. 
Henry  Phil;  Arthur  M.  Hall;  .1.  Bush;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  R. 
Chapman;  C.  H.  Rolfs;  Nelson  11.  Grover  Co.;  C.  E. 
Hodgman;  N.  H.  Jones;  S.  E.  Gregg:  Anna  L.  R.  Bacon; 
J.  A.  Hidgecock;  W.  C.  Emery,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hefflta; 
A  Harding.:  Johnson  &  Co.;  W.  R.  Donaldson;  Dr.  Gar- 
rette  Van  Sweringen;  Ellen  B.  Jackson;  Minam  J.  Hi<]<- 
hiut:  D.  B.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mis.  George  Muii :  A.  W. 
Chaffee;  Henry  E.  Berglioff;  K,  E.  Collins;  Mis.  C.  ISart- 
lett;  Mrs.  Marie  Malvin  ;  E.  E.  Stivers;  Edwin  L.  Schooler; 
F.  N.  Greeley;  Gaetano  Praino,  M.D. ;  Annie  G.  Lander; 
A.  C.  Miller:  Mary  Paul  Masi;  M.  M.  Scott;  Estelle  V. 
Buel;  T.  C.  Vantuyl;  Charles  P.  Schmidt;  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
O'Donnell;  G.  W.  Bowers;  Mrs.  Arabell  C.  lingers;  D.  E. 
Dills:  A.  M.  Livingston;  Lewis  H.  Koss;  Henrj  A.  Ander- 
son;  Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Longley;  Vincent  C.  Walker:  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Piiillbronk ;  J.  A.  Brownoeker;  .1.  J,.  Elliott; 
John  W.  Evans'  Sun;  Ida  M.  Lynn;  Geo.  W. 
D.D.S. ;  "Box.  115,"  East  Hartford,  Conn.:  F. 
11.  C.  Davis;  "in  Memoriam,"  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Starr;  Wm.  C.  Appleton;  Frames  L.  Swett;  S.  C. 
Vernon  Reed;  Eliann  Krainhall;  W.  IS.  Jordan; 
Earle;  Wilbclmina  T.  Nelson;  Barney  Wolf; 
mous,"  Christian  Pass,  Tenn,;  G.  c.  Reasner;  Frank  M. 
Riter;  J.  K.  Maytlcbl;  Harry  S.  nicy;  W.  1).  S.  Boyd; 
Jos.  A.  Keadin;  R.  M.  Kinsman;  C.  W.  Eldridge;  15.  L. 
Taylor;  A.  G.  Howland;  W.  H.  Shrevc;  R.  F.  Chamber- 
lain; W.  B.  Rouse;  "Anonymous."  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Allman;  Paul  Southard;  J.  A.  Matheny 
Elizabeth  Medlicott;  Levi  0.  (iratz;  Pratt  &  Letchworth 
Co.;  Elsie  Handy  and  R.  C.  Dandy;  A.  H.  Reynolds;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Wills;  Mrs.  Joseph  Eagle;  F.  W.  Peirce; 
Mary  B.  Dobyne;  A.  M.  Sherwood;  M.  s.  Crawford;  Frank 
W.  Couillard;  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter;  Louis  Koppenhoefer: 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Billings;  Meta  11.  Parkinson;  Elizabeth  A. 
Hamerschlag:  Alice  Nice;  Harriet  M.  Billings;  E.  M. 
Cox;  Harry  II.  Jackaway;  Bertha  H.  Breckenfeld ;  V.  C. 
Rlngo;  C.  W.  Pitzer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  ().  Adams;  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Kemper;  Mrs.  O.  D.  Hlltons;  F.  C,  Weygarrdt;  0. 
W.  McNay;  E.  W.  Reid;  Carrie  [■'..  Marion;  L.  Rodney 
Berd;  Florence  W.  Pentecost;  M.  P.  Brothers;  D wight  C. 
Stone;  Baldwin  and  Allison;  O.  A.  Allen;  C.  Walter 
Kirk;   Andrew    D.    Little;  W.    It.    Hallou;   II.    S.   Itodcarmcl; 

A.  C.  Willard;   Mrs.   Frank   II.   Brown;   E.   A.   Ilagar;   Milo 

B.  Hopper;  S.  E.  Snow:  C.  Macadam;  W.  J.  Keefe:  Bank 
of  Hartsche;  Dave  Vanderschcr:  John  1'.  Kelly;  Eslher  1. 
Gibbons;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Drew;  Mrs.  J.  Robins. 
Thos.    Holden;  S.  W.   Chllds;   Mrs.   Caroline  K.   Muller;  A. 

D.  Lockwood;  Miss  Huntington;  Miss  Kate  1.  Lord;  R.  15. 
VanWormer;  W.  E.  Coval;  Oliver  Morell;  .las.  L.  Fall- 
bey;  G.  Estelle  Kennedy;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Denlson ;  Geo.  R. 
Miller,   M.D. ;    Meyer    Ueliekowsky :    Walter   u.    Eft  el;    Wm. 
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W^EWruks  of  Auction? 

SEVERAL  important  Auction  Bridge  rules  have  just  been  revised.  You 
can't  play  correctly  unless  you  know  them.  Don't  be  humiliated  by 
..-nhaV^?  your  °PPonent  correct  you  in  play.  Send  20c  for  the  new  edition 
ot  The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"— just  off  the  press.  It  contains  the 
very  latest  rules  for  Auction— and  300  other  card  games.  Use  the  coupon 
below.    As  to  cards,  it  is  always  "according  to  Hoyle"  to  use 

BICYCLE 


PLAYING  CARDS 


—they  are  the  standard  deck  which  guests  expect  their  hosts  to  provide. 
Used  in  the  best  homes  and  at  the  best  clubs  everywhere. 

Congress  Playing  Cards— Full  color  art  backs,  gold  edges.    Ideal  for 
social  play,  prizes  and  gifts. 

Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards— One  color  back,  75c;  full  color 
back,  gold  edges,  $1.00.    In  Canada,  $1.00  and  $1.50.  .*•»** 

Auction  Bridge  Booklet  Free — Send  coupon  and  20c  for         „,«•**      n«pt.  B-i 

"The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Gaines"  and  we  will  send  you,  ,♦*"       The  u.  s.  pu> 

free,  Mr.  Foster's  simplified,  revised  rules  for  Auction  „**■*  ing  Card  Co.,  ciu 

Bridge— "Auction  at  a  Glance."  ^***         „..  "™**-  °  •  U-  s.  a 

„    _  **  or  w  mdftor.  Can. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY        .*** 

pv  tj   o  «»  I  lease  seud    postpaid    the  new 

.  .    L'ept.  D-Z  ^.*  "Official  Kwlesol  Card  Games"  mid 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  or  ++*'  ■AuctionmaGiauie  ••  [enclo*e20cenu 

Windsor,  Canada  ^*** 
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A  cougher  finds 
no  welcome  anywhere 


I  ramble  and  gamble  and  booze; 

I  come  in  as  late  as  I  choose. 
Says  my  wife  "I  forgive 
You  the  life  that  you  live, 

But  your  coughing  I  cannot  excuse. 


>» 


Drop  that  Cough 

5MITH  BROTHERS 

of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 


Put    one    in    your 
mouth  at  bedtime  'm 

liiiiimifisiinwniMii 


Hake;  Mrs.  H.  Bunion  Hunter;  W.  T.  Rail;  J.  F.  Flags: 
L.  S.  Gates:  Tom  H.  May;  John  It.  Babcock-:  Lizzie  A. 
Bowdoul;  Orville  s.  Poland;  Miss  a.  st.  Johnson;  C.  R. 
siierkian:  \v.  'i'.  Hudson;  it.  v.  Pennepacker;  Mis.  A. 
Johnstone;  Robert  8.  Benson;  Maud  Winchester;  w.  E. 
Beckner;  K.   it.   MacKnight;  Fein  Simmons;  a.   Fielding; 

Johanna  Kixiuiller;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Nelson :  \V.  A.  Bellinger; 
Frederics:  Kombrink;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce:  Emma 
C.  Kmeaile;  Chas.  J.  Moshcr;  C.  D.  Whelchel;  Harold  J. 
Wilson;  Mr.  and  Mis.  .1.  K.  Newell:  L.  W.  W'eller;  Laura 
]».  Dyer;  F.  H.  Lane  Co.;  W.  0.  Bollinger;  G.  11.  Con- 
way;   Win.     Blgelow;    J.    G.    Miller;    Airs.    A.    K.     Walter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thompson;  Nettie  Robertson;  Clarence  li. 
George;  Will  11.  Farley;  J.  Harrison  Reed;  A.  M.  Smith; 
F.  E.  Wiley;  .Mis.  L.  Braslferd;  The  ltogan  Co.;  Victor 
Berg;  J.  F.  Hollingsworth;  Walter  11.  Jones;  Ueorge  D. 
Pulley:  Lee  Kigley;  lasi  Ciarlclli;  Mrs.  J.  ],.  Collins: 
Pendleton  Armstrong;  W.  F.  Jurgens;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Eatoitgh ;  Mis.  H,  M.  Whiteway;  Eugene  A.  Ward;  Chas. 
C.  Crowl;  .\l.  M.  Chandler;  Fred  w.  Kreckel;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hoch;  K.  M.  Freshwater;  W.  G.  Loehr;  Rev.  F.  l!.  Rich- 
ards; W.  A.  Leneave;  Mary  li.  Humphrey;  Kirby  X. 
Hart;  Katie  Cobb;  Denlson's  .studio;  John  G,  Paxton;  Dr. 
C.  A.  Woodward;  Roy  U.  Fitzgerald;  E.  C.  Slater;  H.  F. 
Hudson;   Mrs.    Chas.    11.    Phillbrook;    E.    11.    Harvey,   S.    II. 

lacy;  Harry  E.  Sprague;  Esther  <;.  Brause;  Geo.  w. 
Wagner;  Mrs.  M,  1>.  Harder;  Bertha  P.  Dennis;  Craft  .v 
Sou    Realty    Co.;    Sophie    M.    Wind;    Jennie    M.    .Moody;   1. 

s.  PhUbrlek;  E.  L.  Patch;  J.  J.  Davenport;  W.  J. 
Went  he;  L.  Frank  &  Sons  Co.;  Myrel  Burk;  c.  E.  Hef- 

feltlnger;  Henry  1'.  McKnlght;  Edw,  C.  Wood;  Anna  M. 
Keppel;  W.  Ruben  Neel;  Everett  C.  Shaw;  It.  M.  Neale; 
"Anonymous."  Ft  Wayne.  Ind.  ;  Jane  F.  Kennedy,  M.l).  . 
C,  1).  Gassaway;  Charles  J.  Root;  J.  D.  Warren;  H.  A. 
Dell:  C.  A.  Clements;  C.  W.  French;  J.  D.  Burger;  Alice 
P.  Foster;  V.  C  and  Paul  H.  Noreross ;  William  Latti- 
niore;  Dr.  Frank  Crane;  Ada  Sanness;  Mrs.  Ellen  Irelan; 
Mildred  F.  Monroe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strickland; 
Rachel  B.  Griffith;  N.  Courtney  Werner:  Helen  W.  Cure; 
Edna  Eraser;  Michael  Danaher;  Mary  C.  Danaher;  J.  N. 
Keeker;  Dede  Merwin;  Thus.  Lyle;  Q.  11.  Allen;  R.  G. 
B tocher;  Fannie  C.  Southern;  Elizabeth  P.  Smith;  Audio 
J.     Pieolet;     W.     L.     llamhrick;    J.     A.     Moon;     Mary    1!. 

Fontaine;  Margaret  T.  Buckley;  M.  Havers  tick;  "Anony- 
mous," Atlanta.  Ga. ;  11.  M.  Webb;  Ellen  11.  Frankist; 
!•'.  S.  Rock;  Frank  L.  Hales;  E.  M.  LaaUiuan;  John  Ben- 
lleld;  O.  C.  Belche.  M.D.;  Wilbur  F.  Learned;  II.  Kohn- 
stauim  &  Co.;  F,  M.  Dickinson;  Jno.  W.  Kepner;  .Mi's.  J. 
II.  Medley;  Thomas  A.  Cole;  F.  Ha/.elrigg;  T.  11.  Startles; 
William    L.   Gray;  L.    L.    Ranch;  Mrs.    F.    0.    Branch;   Airs. 

J.  M.  Seemes;  D.  W.  Barber;  John  i>.  Sabine;  w.  R. 
Frederick;   Mis.    Win.    Scnlon;   Mrs.    Sarah   li.    Schreine; 

Irene  O.  C.  Slems;  R.  Kelly;  Mis.  M.  G.  Irwin;  C.  0. 
Drayton;  0.  V.  Ober;  Sarah  L.  Baldwin;  Geo.  1.  Flske; 
Carl  P.  McAssey;  Edward  11.  Kranss;  Grace  P.  Anderson, 
Leslie  II.  -Marshall;  Louis  II.  Keller;  W.  II.  Slebert;  A. 
M.  Duncan;  S.  S.  Ashbough ;  Herman  R.  Blink;  Frank  II. 
Umberger;  P.  a.  Berry;  J.  \v.  FItzglbbon;  J.  w.  Coombs; 
s.  R.  Peale;  M.  L.  l'cale ;  "Anonymous,  Viola,  111.;  1. 
Newton  Baker;  Orstin  S.  llouck;  W.  F.  Melton;  Ida  K. 
.Meyer;  Dr.  R.  M.  Colniore;  Jciinio  L.  Mayer;  George  W. 
Hardee;  R.  K.  Sands;  Dr.  L.  A.  E,  Storch;  L.  C.  Blunl  : 
Mis.  Flora  McF.  Woodsur;  Robert  E.  Orton;  T.  B. 
Kernaghan;  Thomas  Baird;  C.  E.  Backman;  W.  T.  II. 
Erring  Shaw;  Eugene  Hytlnner;  Air.  and  Airs.  A.  A. 
Campbell;  I.  C.  Dade;  Martha  E.  Ilanna;  It.  P..  Holmes; 
P.  M.  Hanks;  J.  A.  Loekwood;  B.  Rhodes;  Mrs.  W.  AI. 
Webb;  Shirley  Alullikcn;  Henry  Weinberger;  Jas.  S. 
Porter;  A.  V.  Morgan;  Hollin  C.  Ogburn ;  .1.  E.  Robinson; 
Mr.  and  -Mrs.  J.  T.  Hurt;  Wm.  H.  Kcnnah;  Lois  K. 
Prothingham ;  Fred  C.  Law;  Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  C.  Porter; 
Air.  and  Alls.  C.  A.  Whelan;  John  A.  Mills,  Jr.;  Harriel 
A.  Hatch;  Wm.  H.  Davis;  Alfred  Peterson;  Anthony  L. 
Williams;  S.  11.  Rubin;  Lydia  11.  Born;  C.  C.  Ferber;  E. 
M.  Young;  F.  Greene;  A.  AI.  .Moore;  Dr.  II.  C.  Johnston; 
J.  A.  die;  Airs.  Waller  I).  Tones;  George  Kllng;  W.  AI. 
Sinker;  E.  I'.  Jumps;  Frank  C.  Campbell;  "A  Friend," 
Brookline,    Mass.;    James    AI.    Spear;    John    E.    Kauler;    II. 

Nourse;   Wm.   H.   Linderman;  Margout    D.   Derbey;   Mrs. 

Bertha  M.  Amsler;  George  Schrocder;  Dr.  C.  W.  Orne ; 
Susie  D.  Ceu  Brown;  The  Buchanan  Bible  Study  club. 
Hampshire  Arms,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  L.  G.  Doughty  & 
Co.;  W.  T.  Galligan;  F.  W.  Kostcr;  A.  T.  Attlck;  Gcss- 
ner  T.  Smith;  Anna  Hebblewhlte;  Airs.  H.  G.  Gray;  11. 
Rohan:  Airs.  AI.  S.  Hart;  A.  C.  Fasenmyer;  J.  T.  Stepkin- 
son;  Will  II.  Good;  Geo.  Steeg;  Jane  AI.  Lewis;  L.  S. 
Gates;  Irene  (!.  Vale;  John  D.  Gougar;  G.  AI.  Fuller; 
Ceo.  II.  Jordan;  "Gaedeke" ;  C.  R.  BrowS,  Jr.;  E.  C. 
Briggs;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Peale;  A.  W.  Golder;  11.  E.  Messimer; 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bliss;  Mark  Wells;  S.  M.  Kuplcy;  li.  Steven- 
son;  Lida   H.    Thompson;   Liberty   Cooperage   St   Lumber 

Co.;  A.  J.  Burncs;  Joseph  Rice;  Florence  Mitchell;  Mrs. 
U.  N.  Thomas;  Mrs.  Edith  Sanger;  Leo  P.  Gilbert;  S.  P. 
Wixom;  Arthur  II.  Abbott;  William  E.  Cooper:  Airs. 
George  Upton;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Henderlck;  II.  W.  Vecder;  M. 
Glass;  William  A.  Tarbell;  -Mrs.  Boyd  Richards;  P.  II. 
Pool/.;  E.  I.  Parsons;  Mrs.  Rosa.  Cook;  J.  Marlon  Brore 
Ion;  Hester  P.  Cook;  R.  L.  Kirkpatrick;  Lewis  S.  Hillan; 
W.   A.   Turner;  C.   B.  Decatur;  W.    P.   McDonough;  Willard 

E.  Stewart;  J.  L.  Thompson;  Elizabeth  E.  By  on;  George 
w.  Wood;  C.  C.  Rondolph;  W.  n.  Halstead;  Mrs.  Evelyn 

Leo  Fltzhiigh  Shaller;  J.  Waller  Hosier;  Bessie  AI.  Soulcs; 
Bust  Mill-Work  Co.;  J.  E.  Cornish;  John  E.  Caldwell; 
Seymour  Hopkins;  T.  Hellman;  S.  S.  Hoover,  Jr.;  Waller 
lionham;  Morgan  &  Fowler;  Guy  R.  Brackin;  A.  M.  Volgt; 
Henry    J.     Butler;     Harry    Everett;    S.    O.     Beckman ;    Alls. 

Grace  J.   Cheever;  s.   E.  Albln;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Welsh;  Km. 

Anthony  Tarkowskl;  Ruth  Main;  L.  P.liiinenlhal;  Charles 
McKenna:  W.  J.  Johnson;  W.  C.  McClure;  Burl  Sheriff; 
I.  K.  Lamorce;  W.  It.  Webster;  Adult  Bible  Class,  No.  :i, 
Christ  M.  io.  Sunday  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  P.  B. 
Wo. .dock;  Elizabeth  A.  Cochran;  Mrs.  Arthur  Winter; 
Mrs.  Arthur  .1.   Rice;  Anlonnctte  Kcnyon   Robinson  ;  Andrew 

P.  Beneberger;   d.   E.   Leatherman;  Airs.   Geo.   D.   Emery; 

Mary     li.      Wadsworlb;      The      Dcmeritt      Co.;      Hugo      A. 

Walther;  Chas.  D.  Gillespie;  G.  A.  Phillips;  Edna  m. 
chandler;  John  R.  Babcock;  .1.  AI.  Ellis  Sons  Co.;  Katie 
Slutzeiibi  rger;  Koby  Gaillcld;  W.  J.  Howard;  Gilbert 
Morse;  D,  P.  Bander;  A.  II.  Malhewson;  Airs.  L.  K. 
Grant;    Elsie    Lalcll;    10.    W.    Pratt;    Mary    E.     Rows;    Mrs. 

BH      Jackson;    Bernstein,    Baum,    De   Costa   Co.;    n.    H. 

Godfrey;    John    W.    Walker;    Mis.    Grace   Chambers;    A.    C 

Holley;  R.  G.  Btocker;  Harold  William  Hoffman;  Lydia  E. 

II;    Randall    Whltaker;    (I.    A.     Hopkins;    Claudius    <;. 

Pendlll;  J.   li.  Martin;  n.  J.  Piepei  and  John  T.  Cowles; 

Mr.    and    Airs.    It.    H,    Soper;   John    AI.    Kainoeljc;    Mrs.    I 
Herbert    Morgan;   Employees  of  Boston  City   Club;   Samuel 
R.    Bowman;    Elizabeth    Bowman;    Margaret   A.    Bowman; 
,\ii      Mary  Morton;  Agnes  Newcomer;  Esther  Bowman;  \\ 
p    Walsh;  p.  C.  Halmo;  C.  Othello;  Monroe  Btoner;  Rose 
Lamb;   B,    G.    Fleeter;   Lawrence   A.    Carr;    Employees   ..i 

Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.  Co.:  Airs.  T.  S.  Mallard;  Sallie 
I!.    Tyler;   Mrs.    S.   G.    Spigcner;    Rupert    P.    Bicker;    Eunice 

Thomas;   n.   and  G,   L.  Coleman;  "Anonymous";  Bamuel 

II  Sbrlvcr-  T  C  Shepherd,  Jr.;  Arthur  II.  ArmlngtOll 
Air.    and   Mrs.   Albert   Win.    bin. like   Jr.;   W.    Ilolson;  J.    V 

Grim;  Russell  Rooker;  W.  J.  Howard;  Mary  Pressly;  John 
i:      Babcock;    "Anonymons,"    Needham,    Mass.;    g.     m 
Fuller;  M.  A.  Llttell;  .1    "    Coleman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Chss 
..   smith;  Bllwood  p..  Chapman;  Mi  .   Esther  C,  Coli 

man;  "  Anonymous. "  Boston.  Mats, ;  Dorothy  A.  Fisher; 
Lester  D  Borden;  P.  .1  LOesch;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bending,  l.. 
I,     lllgglns;    Rear    Admiral    Charles    O'Ncil;    II.    F.     Drake 

c  oal  Co  •  Dr.  J.  C.   Dexter;  Elizabeth  K.   Abbott;  W.   N 

Holler-    Air.     and     Alls.     R,     E.     Dougherty;    <:      P      Marsh; 

.1    Bendon;  Mabel  L.  Marston;  Bobt   D.  Olmstead;  «'.  •  '. 

Ludwlg'      \'      J       Nelson:     Samuel     Newman,     Mrs.      Ilatllo 

Reokman;    F.    Maude    Pease;    J.    D.    Woodward;    W.    B. 

lers;    IP    L,    Whitney;    J.    W,    Graves;    Alice    Newell 

Draper;    Grace   M.    Lighten;   Dr    w     P..    Wulgea;    I.,    v 

Tipton;    D.     Buttle;    Mrs.    E.    Blakeruore;    Margaret 
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Miller;  George  B.  Harding;  K.  C.  Armstrong;  A.  A. 
.Stathes:  "Anonymous,"  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  H.  R,  Warner; 
Mrs.  jr.  B.  Burrett;  Prank  A.  Meikle;  Mr--,  Isaac  W. 
Read;  Mrs.  W.  Crockwell ;  Georgo  A.  Abeel;  Mary  E. 
Helming;  Winifred  L.  ./ones;  John  II.  Craigie;  Henkel  & 
Sullivan;  Mrs.  T.  G.  Huff;  Katharine  Franklin;  Juhn  L. 
Lutz;  Kmilie  ODonnell;  Charles  J.  King;  Edith  Mae- 
Carthy;  Elsie  M.  Martin;  Archibald  Hopkins;  Allied  G. 
Patton;  S.  F.  Gooding;  Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Dietrich;  Mrs. 
Morgon  Burke;  Albin  Farsblom;  Jane  It.  Shaw:  H.  C. 
Brookner;  Max  M.  Beekowitz;  G.  1>.  Basse  &  Co.;  Jlr. 
Van  Fleeckern;  Greenwood  Jlfg.  Co.;  T.  Ji.  and  C.  C. 
Brown;  "Anonymous,"  Northampton,  JIass. ;  ('has.  A. 
smith:  L.  Raymond  Riegert;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Maeheski;  Sarah 
A  Mellen:  Mrs.  Louise  JI.  Stone;  Alfred  Ashendeu;  Jlrs. 
Arthur  Lincoln;  Jlrs.  L.  E.  Dicus;  Newton  C.  Smith;  C. 
I».  Kuckman;  Allen  &  Duncan;  C.  D.  Durfee;  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers  Association;  V.  G.  Wheat!.. v,  JI.l). ; 
William  J.  Stapleton,  Jr.,  M.D. ;  F.  M.  Klauber;  J.  H. 
Mogowan;  II.  N.  Lindsley;  Allen  <S.  Allen;  A.  JI.  Miller; 
J.  F.  Beale;  Chas.    !•'.   Smith:  Ella  E.  Williams;  Katherine 

E.  Lynch:  Hazel  L.  Hinrichs;  F.  P.  Houskeeper;  Florence 
P.  Junes:  John  Rose;  William  Bellinger;  Isaac  Goldstein; 
"Bill,   seven    months   Old";   F.    B.   Hovey;   JI.    S.    Crook;   J. 

F.  Aytown;  10.  G.  Gehret;  Wm.  Knox  Cooper;  U.  Ernest 
Tinker;  W.  L.  Lose;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Hunting;  D.  W. 
Washburn;  Prank  P.  Ball;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mllburn;  Elizabeth 
W.  Lanier;  C.  E.  Miller:  "In  Memory,"  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Omar  F.  Brown;  Laura  N.  Thurston;  F.  D.  Marion;  Edith 
N.  Marion;  E.  J.  Brenner;  Geo.  II.  Perkins;  J.  M.  Corbet; 
\V.  K.  Wolfe;  Dayton  Rebuilt  Typewriter  Co.;  Jlrs.  Agnes 
C.  Jerome;  Elizabeth  L.  Bishop;  J.  T.  Lerch ;  JI.  Eluiso 
.Schuyler:  Lawrence  11.  Patch;  E.  J.  Haskins;  H.  II. 
Berger;  George  H.  Hero;  Pearl  E.  noover;  Mrs.  Laurence 
E.  Mansfield;  Jlrs.  Annie  .1.  Fussell;  "In  Memory  of 
Florence  Elizabeth  Colton" :  Walter  E.  Taft;  Martha  W. 
Kitten;  F.  .1.  Hobart;  Gertrude  L.  Low;  D.  A.  Hart; 
Robert  H.  Cooper:  Jlrs.  F.  J.  Savage;  Coles  Phinizy;  Paul 
E.  Flotron ;  Jlrs.'E.  J.  Messner;  W.  S.  Bedal;  Gertrude 
Ten  Evck  Perry;  Jlrs.  Ivy  Major;  W.  O.  Gatewood;  Jlrs. 
Roy  W.  Stevenson;  Chas.  E.  Seale;  "A  Friend,"  Canton, 
N.  C. ;  Joseph  Donohue;  Jlrs.  Joseph  B.  Edwards;  Jessie 
M.  Deck;  John  G.  JlcDufee:  Argay  Davies;  Julia  M. 
Bristol;  Jlrs.  Geo.  <!.  Morris;  William  Sterne  Davis; 
Joseph  Craig:  T.  Lucas;  G.  Cronschrenk ;  S.  E.  Sill;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hosteller:  Jlr.  and  Mis.  I.  W.  JlaeReyuolds ;  V. 
C.  Dibble:  F.  E.  I).  JI..  Bristol.  Conn.;  JI.  L.  Smith; 
Frances  Elizabeth  Page;  The  Burvvood;  G.  S.  Stephens; 
Louise  Merrefee;  A.  C.  Hetherlin;  Anna  T.  Wilson;  Bobt. 
Taylor;  C.  C.  Wilbor;  Guy  M.  Norcross;  A.  F.  Crayton; 
Libbie  Hawkins;  E.  H.  Walker:  Jlrs.  11.  R.  White; 
Hairy  E.  Bay  den;  Jlrs.  E.  A.  McCormick;  E.  Erne  Daw- 
son; Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod:  David  Stewart;  G.  B.  Cox; 
William  W.  Hill;  M.  A.  Cole;  Jennie  Y.  Lewin;  Annie 
II.  Pemberton;  Elizabeth  Shankland;  Hugo  Williams:  Mil- 
ton JI  Sloman;  Mabel  Johnson;  H.  B.  Asplin:  T.  N. 
Edge!!-  A.  S.  Hastens;  Sidney  E.  Davis;  C.  S.  Caldwell; 
Rose  L.  Frankla;  S.  Goldsmith;  F.  R.  Jewett ;  Wm.  G. 
Hand;  Dr.  B.  E.  Franscein;  C.  Green;  Eileen  JI.  Rox- 
burgh: J.  J.  M.  Clav;  R.  T.  Coburn;  C.  A.  A.  Wooters; 
C.  T.  Bellamy;  S.  J.  Fletcher;  W.  B.  Fiteh;  .Mrs.  Frank 
Sibley;  Samuel  S.  Dager;  J.  G.  Bishop;  Wilson  Scott, 
DC;  Alfred  Fletcher:  "Anonymous."  Franklin.  Pa.; 
Lewis'  J.  Jones:  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  F.  W.  Nash;  "Anonymous," 
Alabama;  Florence  Carter;  Emma  Lipps;  Esther  G.  Bab- 
son;  J.  JI.  Hartt:  Anne  C.  Batterson;  S.  E.  Miller;  C.  L. 
Anderson:  Theodore  V.  Enslin;  Ada  S.  Hotchkiss;  N.  N. 
Gilman;  Georgo  Merwm  Beers;  A.  J.  O'Neill  Allison; 
L.  C.  Holcomb;  "Anonymous,"  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  C.  R. 
Crosby;  Orin  W.  Seers;  Leba  Kaplan;  A.  H.  Steen ;  Har- 
riet S.  Jarman;  Clara  JI.  Campbell:  "Anonymous."  St. 
Elmo,  HI.:  A.  G.  Eesning:  West's;  G.  A.  Gorman;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Peters;  F.  A.  Goodwin;  B.  Y.  Jones;  H.  Muir; 
Mrs.  D.  K.  Millikan;  Jas.  B.  Campbell;  JIartiu  Chris- 
tensen;  McGlll-Wamer  Co.;  Jlrs.  A.  P.  Fletch;  JIartha 
W.  Ober;  Wilfred  JI.  Hawkins:  W.  and  W.  L.  Robinson; 
M.  E.  Swart:  W.  H.  Ballinger;  Arthur  G.  Camp;  Ben- 
nett   E.     Coleman:    Hyman    Freiman ;    Jonas    W.     Burton; 

"Anonymous,"  Camden,  Me.;  Beulah  Smith;  If.  E.  Du- 
S.    Stewart;   Mona  Ryan;  L.    Gage 

C.    J.    B.    Wronski;    John    Owen; 

G.  0.  Horuell,  New  York;  Fred 
E.  Forde;  Arthur  Biggs;  R.  B. 
Washington;  W.  A.  Walsh;  Jlrs.  M.  JI.  Swett ;  G.  C. 
Hill;  F.  It.  Hlebacher;  C.  F.  Brown;  H.  F.  Alkise;  L.  E. 
Carlson;  Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.;  G.  H.  Adams;  N.  C. 
Morse  Jlrs.  JIary  J.  Fliffen;  C.  A.  Brunei- ;  Jelmer  John- 
son; H.  E.  Meyers;  JJrs.  E.  Hollingsworth ;  A.  Birch;  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  J.  F.  Place;  JIary  A.  Thornton;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Scheidenhelro;  W.  R.  Morey;  Jlrs.  E.  C.  Sharpe;  John 
W.  Stockholm;  O.  C.  Bater;  C.  B.  Bartlett,  JI.D.;  R.  S. 
Grant;  Jlrs.  J.  O.  Humphrey;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  G.  K. 
Brown:  Jlrs.  John  H.  Cole;  W.  M.  E.  Alton;  W.  W. 
Boland;  Mis.  C.  B.  Adair;  J.  S.  Dalyiel;  I.  Jr.  Porter; 
Margaret  Cowans;  s.  A.  Rickey;  F.  E.  Fouts;  W.  I. 
Ray;  William  Hudson;  Jlrs.  Emma  B.  Quiruby;  Herman 
A.  Lord;  "In  Jlemoriam."  Chicago,  111.;  J.  E.  Perks; 
"Anonymous,"  Newark,  N.  J.;  John  C.  Dennison;  "A 
Friend  of  All  Suffering";  Harry  C.  Anderson;  James  J. 
Dowling;   Susan   F.    Brown;   Frederick  E.   Johnston. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $5,332.17 

Previously  reported $267,474.74 

Total  this  report 241,484.42 


mors;  H.  B.  George:  J. 
Bagley;  W.  K.  Bolt  in: 
Catherine  S.  Devers;  A. 
Klineline,   Jr.;   Rev.    L. 


GRAND  TOTAL  $508,959.16 


One  Vote  Lost, — Here  is  a  humorous 
e<-ho  of  the  late  election. 

A  n  elderly  farmer,  whiskered  and  weather- 
beaten,  drove  in  from  his  nine-miles-away 
farm  to  the  polling-place  in  a  village  not 
far  from  Cleveland  and,  after  tying  his 
ancient  horse,  turned  to  tho  doorway. 

"  Hullo,  Uncle  Jed,"  said  a  bystander, 
"  how  are  you?    Where's  Aunt  Polly?  " 

"  She's  to  home,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  Goin'  to  vote,  ain't  she?  " 

"  Guess  not," 

"  She  registered,  didn't  she?  " 

"  Yep." 

"  Then  what's  the  trouble?  " 

"  Well,  we  argued  an'  argued,  and  she 
stuck  to  it  she  was  goin'  to  voto  for  Cox 
an'  the  League,  and  so,  finally,  I  druv 
away  an'  left  her." — Cleveland  Plain 
Deal,  r. 


The  electric  cable 

for  tig'  jots 

THE  sturdy  endurance  of  Duracord  is  fast 
making  it  a  national  standard  for  magnetic 
cranes,  three  phase  drills,  cement  and  sand  mix- 
ers, portable  loaders  and  other  places  where 
large  size  cable  is  used. 

Duracord?s  thick  woven  fabric  covering  stands 
up  to  the  hardest  kind  of  service.  The  cosily  re- 
newals of  large  cables  are  greally  reduced.  Men 
and  machinery  are  kept  working. 

Specify  Duracord  and  banish  cord-worries  for 
good.  Duracord  is  made  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
single  and  duplex  cable  and  in  all  sizes  of  port- 
able electric  cord  for  drills,  extension  lamps,  etc. 

Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about  Duracord  or 
let  us  send  you  samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary 
cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  pier?  of 
f\re  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  071/1/  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here  is  'tie  ordinary 
braided  cable  cover- 
ing. .Vote  the  open  and 
porous  construction, 
easily  cut,  stretched  or 
unraveled.  Compare 
it  with  1  lie  illustration 
Of  Duracord  above. 
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A    NINE-YEAR    RECORD    OF    BUSINESS    FAILURES. 


HOW   BUSINESS  FAILURES  MARK  THE  END  OF   OUR  WAR-TIME  PROSPERITY 


T  "<>|;    several   months  the  financial  au- 
■»-      thoritiea  have  been  calling  attention 
to  the  increasing  frequency  of  business  dis- 
E*revious  to  thai  failure-  had  been 
^rr< »\\  i iilc    less    l'roin    month    to    month    so 
•lily  that   BOme  writers  were  led  to  1m- 
t luii  failures  wen    ceasing  to  ho  valu- 
able a-  an  index   to  business  conditions. 
aboul    m\    month-    there    has    been    a 
rp  ri-<-  in  the  business-failure  curve  on 
kits  showing  industrial  condition-. 
In    October,    according    to    Dun's    figures 
•  d    in    Th,    .1  nnali  t,    then-   m  re  ,.»'-,:i 
<       meroial  failures,  involving  $38,9]  1,659. 
■•  ol  failures  w;i-  gr<  ater  i  ban  for 
i  ioue  month  since  March,  1918,  and 

involve  d  v.a-  greater  than  for 
preceding   month    ainoe   April.    1915. 
the  writer  in  The  Annalist, 
ilures,  the  total 
•  ii     an   iner.  asing  far  out  of  propor- 
l.e  Qumber  of  failuri   .     This  is  one. 
"ft'  •  notable  featun  n  of  the  ritua- 

are  told,  "the  tre- 
Bation  and  high  prices  of  the 
.  of  the  im- 
At  the  end  of  October,  as 
;  tbi  re  appeared  a  slight 

proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
failur-  -.     The     diagram     reprinted    above 
history  of  business   expansion 
for  the  Las1  nine  yeai 
d  by  the  failure  record.     The  de- 
it  ma;  ■  n,  data  -  from  Last 


May  or  early  June,  and  it  was  about  that 
time,  as  readers  will  recall,  that  the  depart- 
ment stores  in  a  number  of  cities  started 
their  price-cutting  movement.  How 
marked  this  readjustment  had  been  is 
indicated,  we  read  in  The  Annalist,  by  the 
fact  that  "in  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year  the  average  monthly  number 
of  commercial  failures  was  ').>>:>,  and  the 
money  involved  was  $10,750,000.  The 
second  five  months'  period  of  the  year 
the  average  number  of  failures  was  726, 
involving  $30,350, 000  each  month."  The 
disproportionate  rise  of  the  total  liabilities 
curve  in  the  latter  period  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  thai  "there  was  an 
unusually  large  number  of  'hig  failures,' 
failures  of  concerns  having  liabilities  of 
$100,000  or  more" — what  we  might  per- 
haps term  a  period  of  high  infant  mortality 
among  the  commercial  "war-babies."  The 
writer  in  The  Annalist  notes  that  "in  the 
lasl    half  of  1919,   when   'everybody  was 

making  money,',"  the  lailure  curves  touched 

their  lowest,  the  average  monthly  number 
being  only  408  and  the  sum  total  of  lia- 
bilities being  but  17,430,000,  a  low  record 
for  many  years.  This  writer  goes  on  to 
consider  this  failure  record  as  a  graphic 
history  of  our  "war-prosperity": 

From  1912,  which  is  far  enough  hack  to 
be  considered  as  a  thoroughly  "normal" 
.  ear,  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  July, 

1914,  commercial  failures  moved  along  on 


a  fairly  even  keel.  The  low  record  for  that 
period  was  $12,847,711,  in  June,  1912,  and 
the  high  to  December,  1913,  made  in  the 
last-named  month,  was  $31,480,961.  Then 
the  prewar  influence  began  to  manifest 
itself.  It  was  not  readily  recognized  at 
that  time,  if,  in  fact,  it  was  recognized  at 
all,  but,  viewing  it  from  this  distance,  it  is 
evident  that  the  war  was  then  beginning  to 
lay  its  hand  on  American  business. 

There  was,  for  one  thing,  a  big  gold 
export  movement  started  in  the  early  part 
of  1914,  started  in  defiance  of  all  recognized 
rides  of  such  movements  and  in  the  face 
of  a  foreign-exchange  market  winch  pointed 
toward  the  import  of  gold  rather  than  to 
an  export  movement.  France,  in  the  last 
week  of  January,  1914,  contracted  for 
$10,000,000  of  the  metal,  to  be  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  week  for  eight 
weeks,  and,  almost  before  the  contract 
was  filled,  additional  engagements  were 
arranged. 

Our  overseas  trade,  due,  economists 
agree,  to  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1913, 
was  moving  against  us.  We  were  import- 
ing more  goods  and  exporting  less  than  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  preceding  years, 
hut  the  swing  of  trade  balances  had  not, 
gone  against  the  country  in  the  visible  bal- 
ance and  shipments  of  gold  in  payment  of 
goods  seemed  remote.  Yet  tho  gold  was 
going.  It  is  perfectly  clear  now  why— 
Europe  was  buying  it,  without  regard  to 
price. 

The  first  half  of  1914  was  a  period  of 
uncertainty.  The  security  markets  began 
to  feel  the  influence  early,  and  declining 
prices  were  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
commercial  failures  began  to  mount.  In 
•January  of  that  year  they  totaled  in  value 
$38,374,347,  but  fell  off  again  after  that  to 
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The 

Motor  Driven  Brush 

as  perfected  in  the  electric  SWEEPER- 
Vac  is  the  greatest  Vacuum  Cleaner 
achievement  in  years.  You  don't 
have  to  push  the  cleaner  to  make 
the  brush  go,  for  it  is  Motor  Driven 
— not  muscle  driven ! 
It  has  made  the  Electric  SWEEPER- 
VAC  the  most  complete,  efficient  and 
faultless  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Because 

this  swiftly  revolving,  motor  driven 
brush  picks  up  ALL  lint,  threads, 
hairs  and  imbedded  dirt,  and,  with 
Powerful  Suction  whisks  it  away  in- 
to the  dust  bag  leaving  rugs  and  car- 
pets uninjured  and  thoroughly  clean. 

A  small  "Lever"  controls  the  brush  so  it 
can  be  turned  off  when  Plain  Suction  alone 
is  desired — really  two  Vacuum  Cleaners 
in  one!  Have  your  Dealer  send  a  new 
Sweeper -Vac  to  your  home  today.  Test 
it  rigidly  on  your  own  rugs. 


"y^RITE  for  this 
book,  the  most 
elaborate  one  ever 
written  on  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners. 


Pneuvac  Company 

164  Fremont  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


/p/tfA/  m  wei$M 
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Your  Ancestor 

Traveled  With  A  Map 
Like  This 


qA    Map    <\a 
EUROPE 


He  traveled  slowly  with  danger  and  inconvenience, 
probably  carrying  his  funds  in  a  money  belt. 

To-Day 

you  can  travel  almost  anywhere  with  speed 
and  comfort.  Those  who  travel  most  and 
travel  best  have  long  appreciated  the  great- 
er safety  and  convenience  to  be  derived 
from  carrying  their  funds  in  the  form  of 


A1^        *  m     American  ^^^ 
"J3  *J\>  Assaociluonwn6ciues 

which  are  well  known  and  well  received 
wherever  they  are  presented. 

Through  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's  Foreign  Service 
travelers  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe  may  exchange  the 
"A'B-A"  Cheaues  taken  with  them  for  other  "ABA" 
Cheques  payable  in  pounds,  francs,  lire,  etc.,  at  the  rate 
current  on  day  of  exchange. 

Issued  in  denominations  of$io,  $20,  $50  and  $100 
in  convenient  leather  rwallets  by  banks  everywhere. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 


New  York 


Paris 
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slightly  more  than  $20,000,000  a  month 
until  June,  when  they  reached  the  record 
volume  of  $57,881,2(54.  That  figure  still 
stands  as  the  high  record.  In  July  they 
declined  again  to  around  $20,000,000,  but 
they  were  up  to  $43,408,110,  and  stayed 
high  thereafter,  touching  $49,040,575  in 
January,  1915;  $43,517,870  in  April  of  that 
year,  and  then  pointing  downward  very 
rapidly. 

By  the  latter  part  of  April,  1915,  the 
"war-prosperity"  was  here.  Stocks  began 
to  boil  along,  the  "war-stocks"  came  into 
being,  huge  orders  were  placed  for  all  sorts 
of  goods,  and  inflation  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency got  under  way.  The  inflation  then 
was  "gold  inflation,"  but,  while  not  of  the 
unfavorable  character  of  "paper  inflation," 
its  effects  on  general  prices  were  as  positive 
as  the  effects  of  paper  inflation  later. 

The  drop  in  failures  was  as  notable  as 
any  of  the  other  indications  of  prosperity 
and  inflation.  After  the  high  total  for 
April,  1915,  the  failures  fell  off  rapidly. 
They  were  above  $21,000,000  the  following 
month,  but  were  under  $20,000,000  for 
each  succeeding  month  until  October,  when 
they  were  $26,522,380,  then  under  $20- 
000,000  again,  until  January,  1910,  when 
they  about  equaled  the  preceding  October 
figures,  but  after  that,  with  the  exception 
of  August,  1916,  they  did  not  again  equal 
$20,000,000  until  June  of  this  year,  when 
they  suddenly  rose  to  $32,990,965* 

Thus,  from  June,  1915,  to  June,  1920, 
there  was  an  almost  unbroken  movement 
of  contraction  in  the  value  of  commercial 
failures.  In  that  five-year  period  there 
was  unquestioned  prosperity,  of  a  sort,  and 
steadily  rising  prices  and  equally  steadily 
increasing  credit.  First,  it  was  the  influx 
of  gold  from  abroad.  Then  it  was  the  great 
credit  expansion  occasioned  by  our  own 
entrance  into  the  war.  And  business  prof- 
ited enormously  during  the  interval.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  for  the  average  mer- 
chant to  make  money.  From  the  way  the 
record  appears,  it  seems  that  it  was  quite 
difficult  for  one  not  to  make  money.  Some 
skeptic,  looking  over  the  chart,  has  re- 
marked that  failure  became  "almost  a  lost 
art. 

Now  the  swing  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Curtailment  of  credit,  lower  prices, 
the  withholding  of  purchases  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  at  least  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  has  changed  the  commercial  sit- 
uation. The  "lost  art  of  failing"  seems  to 
be  in  *a  fair  way  of  being  regained.  If 
there  is  to  be  further  contraction  and  price- 
cutting,  I  here  can  be  little  doubt  that  com- 
mercial failures  will  increase.  That,  is  Hie 
way  it  has  always  been  in  the  past. 

It  will  be  interesting  1o  nolo  the  relation 
between  money  values  involved  in  com- 
mercial failures  and  the  number  of  corpo- 
rations and  partnerships  which  go  under 
each  month.  In  recent  months,  say  in 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen,  there  has  been  pro- 
gression in  both,  but  the  progression  in 
money  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
progression  in  numbers.  In  October  of  this 
year,  for  instance,  the  92.'$  failures  for  $38,- 
'.H  1,659  gave  an  average  of  about  $42,200, 
while  in  the  same  month  of  last  year  the 
average  for  each  failure  was  $15,0(X). 
Taking  the  present  year  to  date,  the  aver- 
age by  months  starts  with  $12,700  for 
January,  $19,800  for  February,  $22,400  in 
March,  $20,200  in  April,  $19,800  in  May, 
$49,000  in  June,  $32, 100  in  July,  $42,100  in 
August,  $43,600  in  September,  and  $42,200 
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last  month.  In  October,  1918,  the  average 
was  $21,200;  the  year  before  that,  for  that 
month,  it  was  $12,000,  and  in  October  of 
1916  it  was  down  to  $8,700. 

As  this  chart  is  viewed  by  the  experts 
whose  business  it  is  to  interpret  it,  the 
expanding  tendency  in  commercial  failures 
is  likely  to  continue  until  the  average  for 
each  commercial  demise  comes  down  to  the 
proportions,  or  to  something  approximat- 
ing the  proportions,  of  prewar  years.  This 
theory  is  constructed  on  the  idea  that  easy 
credit  and  high  prices  make  for  inflation 
and  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Thus,  with  a  greater  number  of 
dollars  times  first  become  good  and  then, 
when  the  satiation  point  is  reached,  they 
turn  bad.  As  they  turn  bad,  failures  usu- 
ally are  large,  individually,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  dollars  and  their  diminished 
individual  value.  And  when  the  dollar 
gets  back  to  something  like  its  normal 
worth  the  money  value  of  failures  will 
shrink,  but  the  number  of  individual  fail- 
ures will  increase,  thus  reducing  the  average 
per  failure. 


IS    TRADE    DROOPING  BECAUSE  THE 
PUBLIC   IS   "SATURATED"? 

TO  some  extent  the  public's  growing 
reluctance  to  buy  commodities  is  "a 
strike  of  consumers  against  unconscionable 
prices,"  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  situation  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  the 
public's  purchasing  power.  This  cause  of 
the  business  slump  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently emphasized,  we  are  told.  During 
flush  times,  people  actually  bought  much 
more  than  they  needed  for  their  immediate 
necessities,  and  they  are  now  living  on 
these  reserves,  which  must  be  used  up, 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  before 
there  can  be  any  revival  of  buying.  In 
other  words,  the  public  is  "commodity 
saturated."     As  The  Evening  Post  puts  it: 

Wage-earners  not  only  bought  silk 
shirts  but  bought  them  by  the  half  dozen 
and  dozen,  and  it  must  have  been  the  same 
in  the  entire  field  of  dress.  To  millions 
with  a  very  moderate  income  there  had 
been  preached  for  years  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection: that  it  is  more  economical  to  buy 
high-class  goods  than  shoddy,  and  more 
economical  to  buy  two  or  three  suits  of 
clothes  and  get  long  wear  by  frequent 
change  than  to  buy  one  suit  and  consume 
it  rapidly.  It  was  the  same  counsel  of 
perfection,  or  the  same  regret,  so  often 
exprest  in  connection  with  the  tenement 
poor,  who  pay  more  for  their  coal  and  ice 
than  the  millionaire  does  because  they  have 
no  storage  facilities.  The  war  for  the  first 
time  made  it  possible  for  a  great  many 
people  to  buy  in  quantity. 

Are  people  as  shabby  as  they  are  reputed 
to  be,  in  protest  against  high  prices?  Are 
shoes  and  clothes  marooned  on  the  mer- 
chants' shelves  because  people  are  resoling 
their  old  shoes  and  wearing  old  overcoats, 
or  because  they  are  wearing  new  shoes  and 
clothes  purchased  on  a  generous  scale  in 
times  of  prosperity?  One  reason  for  the 
present  partial  paralysis  of  commodity 
markets  may  be  that  the  public  is  com- 
modity saturated. 

An  obvious  corollary  to  the  proposition 
thus  stated  by  The  Evening  Post  is  that  once 
people  have  worn  out  their  present  stock 
of   shoes   and  clothes  and  furniture,  they 


The  World's  Great 
Roundhouse 

CHICAGO  may  well  be  compared  to  a 
mighty  roundhouse  at  which  is 
assembled  rolling  stock  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Here  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  the  currents  of  traffic 
converge,  smoke  rises  from  thousands  of 
locomotives  throbbing  on  miles  of  tracks, 
while  between  the  stations,  yards  and  term- 
inals of  Chicago  an  endless  exchange  of 
passengers  and  products  takes  place  through- 
out the  day  and  night. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  1,339 
passenger  trains  bearing  an  army  of  192,000 
passengers  enter  and  leave  this  city,  the 
terminal  of  39  lines,  including  22  mighty 
railroad  systems. 

The  colossal  traffic  activity  which  forms  the 
background  of  the  life  of  Chicago  requires 
accurate,  adequate  and  efficient  banking  ser- 
vice. The  facilities  and  resources  of  the 
Continental  &  Commercial  Banks  are  used 
by  many  railroads  and  help  them  to  meet 
their  requirements  effectively. 

T^CONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  CAPITAL  MORE  THAN   50  MILLION  DOLLARS 
RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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HAYNES  1921  CLOSED  CARS 

Utmost  in  beauty ,  luxury  and  utility — $1,000  underpriccd 


NOW,  when  the  buyer  at  last  is  asking: 
"  What  am  1  getting  for  what  I  pay?" 
the  advantage  of  the  Haynes  selling  policy 
becomes  increasingly  evident.  Enthusiastic 
Haynes  owners  have  told  us  all  along  that 
the  Haynes  is  $1,000  underpriced.  The 
Haynes  principle  of  building  for  the 
future  has  held  good.  We  have  been  and 
•  satisfied  to  produce  the  choicest  car  of 
its  class  and  sell  it  at  a  price  that  is  fair 
to  the  buyer  and  to  ourselves. 

The  seven 'passenger  Haynes  Suburban 
J  the  five-passenger  Haynes  Brougham 
richly  deserve  the  high  praise  accorded 
them.  Among  closed  cars  they  establish 
a  class  of  their  own.  Quietly  rich  in  finish 


and  fittings,  as  such  cars  should  be,  they 
are  distinguished  in  line  and  completely 
desirable  in  appearance.  They  are  far  and 
away  beyond  anything  to  be  expected  in 
their  price'dass. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  many  supc 
riorities  of  construction  and  design  and  of 
the  thoughtful  conveniences  installed  in 
each  car  is  obviously  impossible  here.  A 
personal  inspection  of  these  closed  cars  is 
invited  and  urged.  To  secure  prompt 
delivery  an  immediate  reservation  is 
recommended. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 

Kokomo,  Indiana        -        '        '        U.  S.  A. 

EXPORT  OFFICE:    1715   Broadway,  New  York  City,  IU.  S.  A 


CHARACTER 

Beauty        *       Strength      -»-      T^olver 
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must  start  buying  again.  And  the  date  can 
not  be  so  very  many  months  ahead. 


THE  BRITISH   MINE -STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 

"DOTH  Italy  and  England  have  settled 
■U  their  industrial  disturbances  on  terms 
placing  the  industries  concerned  upon  a 
new  and  different  basis,  which  is  not 
exactly  socialism  but  is  a  decidedly  limited 
capitalism.  The  Giolitti  plan,  upon  which 
Italy's  new  industrialism  is  based,  was 
fully  discust  in  the  Foreign  Comment 
Department  last  week.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  chief  principles  of  the  British 
mine-strike  settlement  in  our  issue  of 
November  13.  At  that  time  the  full  terms 
of  the  settlement  had  not  been  published 
in  our  press.  Because  of  the  historic 
importance  of  the  document  we  now  reprint 
it  in  full  from  a  London  dispatch  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

1.  Recognizing  that  on  the  increased 
production  of  coal  there  depend  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  coal  industry  but  also  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  the  cost  of  life  of  the 
people;  and  having  in  view  that  this 
urgent  need  can  only  be  met  if  the  miners 
and  mine-owners  throughout  the  country 
work  together  cordially  for  this  common 
purpose ;  and  further,  having  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  setting  up  machinery  for 
regulating  wages  in  the  coal  trade  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  present  anomalies  and  provide 
against  future  difficulties: 

The  Mining  Association  and  the  Miners' 
Federation  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  these  objects. 

To  that  end  they  shall: 

(a)  Cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
to  obtain  increased  output,  and  for  this 
purpose  will  arrange  to  set  up  district 
committees  and  a  national  committee; 

(b)  Proceed  forthwith  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  submission  to  the  Government 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  not 
later  than  March  31  for  the  regulation  of 
wages  in  the  industry,  having  regard, 
among  other  considerations,  to  the  profits 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  any  surplus  profits  are  to  be  dealt 
with. 

2.  Pending  the  preparation  of  the  scheme 
referred  to  in  1  (b)  wages  shall  be  regu- 
lated on  the  following  basis  without 
prejudice  to  the  ultimate  scheme  above 
mentioned: 

(a)  An  advance  of  2s.  a  shift  to  persons 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  Is.  to 
persons  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  9d. 
to  persons  under  sixteen  will  be  paid  from 
the  date  of  resumption  of  work  to  the 
classes  of  colliery-workers  entitled  to 
Sankey  wage  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
under  which  Sankey  wage  is  payable. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  temporary 
arrangement  the  advance  referred  to  shall 
be  automatically  adjusted  on  the  basis 
set  out  below  from  January  3,  1921,  in  the 
light  of  the  results  of  the  five  weeks  ending 
December  18,  1920,  and  similarly  from 
January  31,  and  thereafter  every  four 
weeks  on  the  results  of  the  four  weeks 
immediately  following  the  last  preceding 
test  period;  but  the  Christmas-holiday 
week   shall    not   be   counted   in   any   such 


period.  And  an  adjustment  will  be  made 
in  those  cases  where  the  holiday  period  falls 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  New-year  week. 

The  basis  on  which  the  advance  shall 
be  adjusted  is  as  follows: 

If  the  weekly  averages  of  the  proceeds 
of  export  coal'  during  the  test  period  are 
maintained  at  the  weekly  average  of  the 
proceeds  of  export  coal  during  the  Sep- 
tember quarter,  the  advance  shall  be 
Is.  Gd.,  and  4%d.  respectively.  If  (after 
deduction  of  the  cost  of  extra  output) 
they  exceed  the  September  figure,  an 
additional  6d.,  3d.,  and  2}4,d.  respectively 
will  be  paid  for  every  complete  £288,000 
of  the  excess. 

(c)  For  this  purpose  the  amount  of 
export  coal  in  each  period  shall  be  assumed 
to  be  the  excess  of  the  tonnage  produced 
over  the  rate  of  219,000,000  tons  annually; 
the  proceeds  shall  be  calculated  by  multi- 
plying that  excess  tonnage  by  the  average 
f.  o.  b.  price  as  shown  in  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  Accounts  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1920;  and  the  cost  of  extra 
output  shall  be  taken  as  15s.  per  ton  for 
each  ton  produced  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
output  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1920. 

(d)  As  part  of  the  settlement  hereby 
concluded  the  Government  undertake  to 
make  an  order  under  section  (3)  of  the 
Mining  Industry  Act  which  shall  provide 
for  the  variation  of  the  one-tenth  share  of 
the  excess  profits  of  the  industry  payable 
to  the  owners  under  the  Coal  Mines 
(Emergency)  Act  by  the  deduction  there- 
from or  addition  thereto  of  one-quarter 
of  said  tenth  part  for  each  6cZ.  by 
which  the  men's  advance  is  reduced  or 
increased. 

(c)  The  certificate  of  the  Secretary  for 
Mines  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proceeds 
and  the  advances  payable  shall  be  accepted 
as  final.        

PITY  THE  POOR   BRITISH 
TAXPAYER 

"  A  NY  fool  can  put  on  taxes,"  ex- 
■**-  claimed  one  of  the  delegates  at 
the  Brussels  Financial  Conference;  "but 
what  every  country  wants  is  a  government 
that  knows  how  to  take  them  off."  This 
is  a  demand  which  is  being  heard  nowadays 
in  all "  the  clubs  and  pubs  of  Great  Britain," 
writes  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson  in  one  of  his 
London  letters  to  The  Boston  News  Bureau. 
According  to  the  latest  government  report, 
the  average  British  income  is  $550  per 
capita,  and  the  average  taxation  is  $145. 
"This  is  only  27  per  cent.,  says  the  Gov- 
ernment complacently.  Apparently  its  at- 
titude of  mind  is:  'We  leave  the  people 
73  per  cent.,  what  more  can  they  want?" 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  local  levies  are 
now  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  or 
$44  more  per  capita,  so  that  the  total 
British  taxation  is  at  least  $189  per  capita, 
or  35  per  cent,  of  income.  Mr.  Casson 
continues: 

The  mills,  shops,  factories,  railways,  and 
ships  of  Britain  are  working  eight  months 
for  themselves  and  four  months  for  the 
Government. 

Such  is  the  astounding  and  intolerable 
condition  of  tho  British  people  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  victorious  war. 

This  taxation  is  confiscatory.  It  is  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  trade.  It  is  crushing 
strong  firms,  as  well  as  weak  ones.  It  is 
pushing  the  country  toward  a  deadlock,  in 
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DO  you  want  shoes 
made  to  fit  a  price,  or 
made  to  fit  a  standard? 
Florsheim  Shoes  are 
made  according  to  the 
highest  standards— finest 
materials,  best  workman- 
ship,and  style.  The  price 
is  as  low  as  it  can  be  for 
such  good  shoes. 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
name — The  Florsheim  Shoe. 
Write  for  booklet  "Styles  of 
the  Times." 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our   guide     book    "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send   model    or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give    opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  6hort  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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311  Classes  of  PeopleBinj 
INVESTORS  BONDS 

THE  banker,  insurance  company,  trus- 
tee, schoolteacher,  mechanic,  widow 
and  farmer  all  buy  INVESTORS  BONDS 
because  they  are  SAFE,  free  from  fluc- 
tuation, convenient  and  pay  the  highest 
income  consistent  with 
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safety. 

INVESTORS  first 
-1-  mortgage  bonds 
are  secured  by 
highest  grade 
city  property  and 
plantsof  strongest' 
industrial  corpor- 
ations. They  are 
backed  by  a  house  with  sixteen  years  ex- 
perience, affiliated  with  one  of  Chicago's 
most  substantial  banks.  No  one  has  ever 
suffered  a  loss  on  INVESTORS  BONDS. 
Learn  about  our  partial  payment 
plan.     Write  for  Booklet  H-lOi 


SNf, 


Rome  of 
INVESTORS  BONDS 


securities  corporation: 

3131    w.    MADISON    STREET.    CHICAGO      >| 
COLUMBIA    BLOC,  LOUISVILLE.   KY.  '  ' 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


which  either  two-thirds  of  t  lit  -  Govern- 
ment expenditure  musl  be  stopt  or  the 
whole  responsibility  in  finance  must  be 
taken  over  by  tin-  Government. 

Out  of  21,000,000  voters  in  Great  Britain, 
the  bulk  of  the  taxation  is  paid  by  500,000. 
They  paj  the  piper,  while  the  voters  call 
the  nine.  What  some  linns  have  had  to 
pay  in  taxes  is  almost  incredible. 

One  firm  in  tlie  Midlands  has  paid,  all 
told,  as  much  money  in  excess-profits 
duly  as  seven  linns  its  capital. 

Another  firm  of  five  partners,  after  pay- 
ing its  rates  and  taxes,  found  that  the 
partners  had  made  17  cents  per  hour  for 
their  capital  and  labor.  This  was  26  cents 
per  hour  less  than  they  paid  their  workmen. 

The  «reat  Guinness  brewery  made  $65,- 
000,000  in  protits  la>t  year  and  paid  $55,- 
000,000  to  the  Government  in  taxation. 
This  brewery  now  realizes  that  it  is  working 
ten  months  a  year  for  the  Government  and 
two  months  for  itself. 

There  is  one  play  now  running  in  Lon- 
don- "Chu  Chin  Chow,"  which  has  paid 
over  $250,000  in  taxes.  This  play  is  now 
in  its  fifth  year  and  has  been  seen  by 
2,500,000  people,  who  have  paid  ten  cents 
extra  per  head  as  an  entertainment  tax. 

So.  while  many  other  matters  are  more 
sensational,  this  matter  of  confiscatory 
taxation  is  coming  into  view  as  the  domi- 
nant issue  of  1921 

In  Britain  there  are  si  ill  eighty  govern- 
ment departments  and  2,500,000  people  who 
are  supported  by  the  national  revenue. 

The  Oxford  professor  who  is  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Department  of  [Education  is  spend- 
ing more  than  the  total  national  revenue 
of  Spain. 

In  Mesopotamia  we  are  supporting  300,- 
(Kto  people,  one-quarter  of  them  soldiers. 
We  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,- 
000  a  year  t<>  hold  a  land  that  has  little  in 
it  of  any  value. 


New 


mOMBEftC    Does  it' 
1  Carburetor 


SAFES    AS   WELL  AS  MORE   EFFI- 
CIENT   HAILKOADING 

SAFE  railroading  is  an  essential  of 
efficient  railroading.  Hence  recent. 
figures  quoted  in  these  pages  showing 
increasing  operating  efficiency  may  well  be 
supplemented  by  indications  that,  "safety 

first"  is  being  kept  in  mind  by  railroad 
patrons  and  employees  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  ever  before.    Fewer  persons  were  killed 

on  railroads  during  1010  than  in  any  year 
since  1898,  and  fewer  were  injured  than  in 
any  year  sine-  1010,  according  to  figures 
Ben1    out    by    the    Interstate    Commerce 

Commission,  which  are  summed  up  as 
follows  by  Bradslreet's: 

During   1010  a  total  of  6,978   persons 

were  killed  and  149,053  injured,  compared 
with  6,859  killed  in  1898  and  L19.507  in- 
jured in  1010.  Of  the  killed,  273  were 
passengers,    as    were   7,456   of    the    injured. 

Railroad  employees  killed  during  the  year 

numb,  red  2,  IMS,  and  131,018  were  injured. 
Fewer  trespassers  on  railroads  were  killed 
m  1010  than  during  any  year  of  the  com- 
mission's records,  which  go  back  to  1800. 
Lasl  year  2, .")•">:'.  trespassers  were  killed  and 
2,658  injured.      Railroad  officials,  however, 

pointed  out,  that  thexe  were  fewer  tramps 

than  formerly,  tho,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might    be  pointed  out    that,  railway  traffic 

has  had  lew,  if  any,  more  active  years. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

November  10. — A  report  reaches  London 
that  an  extraordinary  commission  in 
Moscow  has  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
representatives  of  an  American  or- 
ganization giving  aid  to  Jews. 

The  Provisional  Commission  which  has 
been  conferring  at  Chita,  Siberia,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  Siberian  state, 
has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Far- 
Eastern  Siberian  Republic  controlling 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Baikal 
region  eastward,  says  a  Tokyo  report. 

Penetration  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  is 
reported  in  a  Russian  Soviet  official 
statement  received  in  London. 

November  11. — The  Bolsheviki  are  at- 
tacking General  Wrangel's  troops  in 
strong  force  on  both  wings  in  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  it  is  reported  from 
Sevastopol.  It  is  said  that  Wrangel's 
fortified  positions  near  Perekop  have 
been  occupied  by  the  "Red"  troops. 

November  12. — A  dispatch  from  Con- 
stantinople to  London  says  that  a 
Bolshevik  army,  supported  by  heavy 
artillery,  is  violently  attacking  General 
Wrangel's  last  armed  defense  on  the 
east. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the 
British  Government  is  understood  to 
have  received  a  long  note  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  unconciliatory  and  almost 
aggressive  in  tone,  calling  attention  to 
what  is  described  as  a  delay  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  resumption 
of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia. 

November  13. — General  Wrangel's  army 
has  been  defeated  in  South  Russia,  says 
a  report  reaching  Paris.  The  whole 
Wrangel  government  is  in  a  state  of 
collapse  in  the  opinion  of  French  mili- 
tary experts. 

November  14. — Sebastopol  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  "Reds,"  says  a  report 
received  in  London  from  Paris.  Gen- 
eral Wrangel's  defeat  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  mutinous  out- 
breaks against  his  leadership. 

A  blockade  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
coast  has  been  declared,  according  to 
advices  from  Constantinople  reaching 
London.  British  destroyers  have  be- 
gun patrolling  the  sea  to  prevent  the 
Bolsheviki  from  communicating  with 
the  Turkish  coasts. 

November  15. — Refugees,  probably  num- 
bering 100,000,  were  left  behind  in 
Sebastopol  when  the  American,  French, 
and  British  war-ships  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  as  the  Bolsheviki  entered  the 
city,  say  reports  reaching  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  The  ships  carried 
General  Wrangel  and  the  shattered 
remnants  of  his  army,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  several  foreign 
governments. 

November  16. — The  French  admiral  of 
the  Black  Sea  forces  threatens  the 
Bolsheviki  with  reprisals  if  they  loot 
Sebastopol  after  its  evacuation,  it  is 
reported  from  Constantinople. 

FOREIGN 

November  10. — Tim  Adriatic  question  has 
been  settled  at  the  conference  between 
the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Italians,  says  a 
report  reaching  London.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  settlement  are: 
The  Istrian  frontier  is  practically 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Jugo-Slavs; 
Fiume  is   made    independent;   Zara   is 


Gb{o  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck  is  completely  equipped  that 
is  not  equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine-Driven  Tire  cPump 

The  Kellogg  Pump 

Is  a  Vital  Part 
of  a  Car  or  Truck 


The  KELLOGG  Engine-Driven  TIRE  PUMP  is  as  essential 
a  part  of  a  motor  car  or  truck  as  a  horn,  lights,  or  a  brake. 

Pleasure  in  motoring  and  efficiency  in  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  are  dependent  upon  tire  conditions. 

Tires  of  any  size  can  be  inflated  quickly  with  a  KELLOGG 
power  pump.  An  interrupted  trip  can  be  completed  with 
little  delay.  And  tires  that  are  properly  inflated  are  not  so 
liable  to  puncture  or  rim-cut. 

Make  sure  your  motor  car  or  truck  comes  completely  equipped 
—with  a  KELLOGG  Engine-Driven  TIRE  PUMP. 

Practically  all  of  the  leading  motor  cars  and  trucks  manu- 
factured today  are  equipped  with  KELLOGG  Engine-Driven 
TIRE  PUMPS  as  standard  equipment. 


CAUTION 

<SMake  sure  the   Motor   Car  or 
Motor  Truck  you  buy  is  equipped 
with  a  KELLOGG  Engine- 
Driven   TIRE  PUMP 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


placed  under  Italian  suzerainty;  the 
islands  of  Cherso,  Lussin,  and  Unie  are 
granted  to  Italy. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  Tuba  resolve  t»  uame  a  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Washington  to  petition 
the  American  Government  to  annul  the 

Cuban  Presidential  elect  ions  held 
November  1,  on  the  ground  o\'  alleged 
violence  and  coercion  by  their 
opponents. 

Baron  von  Lersner,  former  President  of 
the  German  peace  delegation,  outlines 
before  a  committee  of  the  Reichstag,  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  for  tho  re- 
vision of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  He 
urges  that  all  parties  should  work 
together  for  this  revision. 

Fifty  thousand  German  soldiers,  with 
officers  and  a  great,  amount  of  war 
material,  have  crossed  over  the  East- 
Prussian  border  to  Lithuania  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  says  a  report 
reaching  Paris.  The  French  Foreign 
Office  is  concerned  over  the  situation 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  there 
may  be  a  renewal  of  the  monarchical 
coup  d'Uat, 

November  U.-«-The  Irish  Home  Rule 
bill  passes  the  Eouse  of  Commons  on 
its  third  reading.  The  British  Govern- 
ment lays  down  in  this  bill  two  prin- 
ciples: that  the  people  of  the  six  Ulster 

counties  shall  not  be  brought  adminis- 
tratively under  an  outside  Parliament 
in  Ireland:  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
weakening  of  the  reservations  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

An  armistice  has  been  signed  between  the 

Armenians  and  the  Turkish  National- 
ists, say  advices  received  in  London. 
The  conditions  give  the  Turk's  posses- 
sion of  Alexandropol  and  the  Turks, 
it    is   said,   guarantee   the   safety   of   the 

inhabitants  of  the  city. 
The  Nobel  prize  for  literature  for  1919 

has    been  awarded    to  t  he  Swiss  a  ill  hor, 

( !arl  Spitteler. 

It  is  reported  from  Peking  thai  Chinese 
troops  engage  in  skirmishes  with  forces 
composed  of  Russians,  Mongols,  and 
Japanese,  near  Urga, northern  Mongolia. 
This  hostile  movement,  said  to  have 
been  a  Mongol  attempt  to  restore 
autonomy  in  that  region,  was  supprest 

by  (  'hinese  troops. 

Britain  honors  her  war  dead  on  Armistice 
day  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ceremonies  ever  seen  in  London,  when 
the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier  is 
carried      through      the     si  reels     of     the 

metropolis  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

November  12. — The  hunger  strike  which 

five  Irish  prisoners  in  the  jail  al  Cork 
had  maintained  for  01  days  ends  when 
Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of  Sinn  Fein 
and  acting  President  of  the  ''Irish 
Republic,"  calls  on  them  to  abandon 
i  heir  protest  and  li\e  for  Ireland.  It 
is  believed  Unit  the  men  can  be  re- 
tored   lo  health. 

The  treaty  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 

is    signed    at     Rapallo.     The     treaty 

follows  in  much  of  ils  detail  the  terms 
of  the  secret    pact   of  London   which  the 

French  and  British  Governments  signed 
in  1915  to  induce  Italy  to  enter  the  war. 

The  Italians  yielded  mi  two  important 
points,  ceding  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  the 
Konganatico  district,  and  surrendering 

all  claims  to  Dalmatia  and  to  most  of 
the  i  land-  off  the  east  coast  of  1  he 
Adriatic.     The     treaty     means    a    net 
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Write  lor  Free  Guide  Hook  ami 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketcli  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
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territorial  gain  to  Italy  of  more  than 
3,500  square  miles  on  the  eastern 
frontier. 

The  French  Federation  of  Miners  decide 
to  send  out  a  general  strike  order  unless 
the  companies  agree  to  the  discussion 
proposed  by  the  Federation  concerning 
an  increase  of  miners'  wages. 

Charles  Edouard  Guillaume  Breteuil,  head 
of  the  Internationa)  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  is  awarded  the  1920 
Nobel  prize  for  physics.  His  dis- 
coveries relative  to  the  alloys  of  nickel- 
steel  won  him  this  honor. 

It  is  reported  from  Havana  that  prices 
in  that  city  are  about  twice  the  highest 
mark  reached  by  American  prices. 

A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Yucatan 
in  sympathy  with  the  striking  Vera 
Cruz  stevedores,  say  advices  reaching 
Mexico  City. 

November  13. — A  report  reaching  Paris 
from  Constantinople  says  that  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  Assembly  at  Angora 
has  adopted  Sovietism  and  proclaimed 
Mustafa  Kemal,  Nationalist  leader, 
as  the  People's  Commissary. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Hungary 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  signed  by 
Hungary  and  the  Allies  at  Paris. 

Violent  demonstrations  against  Italian 
renunciations  in  Dalmatia  take  place  at 
Zara  and  Sebenico,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Rome  reaching  London. 

It  is  reported  from  the  Canal  Zone  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  now  self-sustain- 
ing. During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
total  operating  expenses  were  $6,- 
548,272,  and  receipts  were  .$8,935,871. 

November  14. — Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
after  learning  the  details  of  the  Rapallo 
conference,  declines  to  accept  the 
treaty  with  the  Jugo-Slavs.  His  war- 
ships have  left  Fiume  for  an  unknown 
destination  and  the  insurgent  leader  is 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Itaio-Jugo- 
Slav  agreement. 

November  15. — The  Greek  Government,  in 
an  official  announcement,  virtually 
admits  the  defeat  of  the  Venizelists  in 
the  general  elections  throughout  Greece 
November  14. 

A  report  reaches  Paris  that  d'Annunzio's 
soldiers  are  extending  their  operations. 
It  is  said  that  demonstrations  through- 
out Dalmatia  against  the  Rapallo 
agreement  are  growing  more  violent. 

Marquis  Okuma,  former  Japanese  Pre- 
mier, in  an  address  in  Tokyo,  attacks 
the  plan  to  exclude  Japanese  from 
America  by  treaty.  He  said  that  the 
present  effort  to  make  restriction 
statutory  was  an  act  of  infidelity 
against  Japanese-American  friendship, 
and  intimated  that  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  have  to 
be  settled  by  force,  if  necessary. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
holds  its  initial  session  at  Geneva. 
Paul  Hymans,  of  Belgium,  is  elected 
President. 

Dispatches  received  by  the  New  York- 
headquarters  of  the  "Near  East  Relief 
say  that  Erivan,  capital  of  the  Arme- 
nian republic,  has  been  evacuated  and 
that  communications  between  Armenia 
and  the  outside  world  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  Turks.  The  roads  out  from 
the  capital  are  said  to  be  jammed  with 
refugees. 

November  16.— Reports  from  London  say 
that  Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece  has 
been  swept  out  of  office  in  tin;  recent 
elections  ami  is  planning  to  leave  the 
country.  George  Rhallis,  former 
Premier  and  leader  among  the  followers 
of  ex-King  Const antine,  will  head  the 
new    ministry.     Further    returns    from 
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Smokers'  teeth  discolor  more  than 
others,  usually.  But  the  stains  lie 
in  a  film,  and  removing  that  film 
removes  them. 

There  is  now  a  way  to  combat  this 
film.  Millions  of  people  employ  it. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise 
it.  See  how  teeth  whiten  when  you 
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Film  ruins  teeth 

That  film  on  teeth  which  makes 
them  dingy  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  is  viscous — you  can 
feel  it.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays. 

The  old  ways  of  brushing  did  not 
end  it,  so  millions  found  that  well- 
brushed  teeth  discolored  and  decayed. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar. 


It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Very  few  people 
have  escaped  these  troubles  caused 
by  film. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Now  dental  science  has  evolved 
ways  to  combat  film  day  by  day. 
Able  authorities  have  amply  proved 
their  efficiency. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  Millions 
have  adopted  it,  largely  through 
dental  advice.  It  opens,  we  believe, 
a  new  dental  era.  And,  to  let  all 
know  it,  a  10-Day  Tube  is  being 
sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


See  and  feel  it  act 


Pepsodent  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Some  are  instant,  all  are  quick.  A  very 
short  test  will  prove  a  revelation. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another  mul- 
tiplies the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to 
digest  starch  deposits  that  cling.  It  also 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

Two    factors    directly    attack    the    film. 

^^^    MaMBHM         PAT.  OFF.        I 
RE 6.  US.     ^^— — i ■■■— — — . 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 
With  every  application  it  combats  the 
teeth's  great  enemies  as  nothing  else  has  done. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis- 
appear. Let  this  test  show  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  what  clean  teeth  really  mean. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  34,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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A  CRUISE  de  LUXE  id  the 

MEDITERRANEAN, 

on  the  FloatingMatial  Hotel 
RMSCARDN1A  so.  CIMRDLINE 


STARTING  from  New  York 
on  January  15th.  A  48-day 
trip  which  includes  visits  to 
MADEIRA,  GIBRALTAR,  AL- 
GIERS, MONACO  ^RIVIERA), 
NAPLES.  ALEXANDRIA, 
PIRAEUS  (ATHENS^  returning 
to  New  York  via  NAPLES  and 
GIBRALTAR. 

The  greatest  care  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  shore 
excursions  by  allowing  adequate 
time  at  each  port  of  call.  A  full 
week's  stay  is  arranged  for  at 
ALEXANDRIA  which  will  per- 
mit of  visits  to  the  interior  of 


EGYPT  or  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

We  have  our  own  established 
offices  at  GIBRALTAR,  AL- 
GIERS, MONACO,  NAPLES, 
ATHENS,  ALEXANDRIA, 
CAIRO,  LUXOR,  ASSUAN  and 
JERUSALEM,  who  will  take 
charge  of  shore  arrangements 
and  excursions. 

Passengers  entrusting  them- 
selves to  our  care  will  benefit  by 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
our  various  local  staffs  and  will 
see  all  that  is  worth  while,  in 
comfort. 


The  "Caronia"  is  one  of  the  finest  steamers  afloat. 
The  opportunity  is  exceptional  and  early  reservations 
are   advisable.     All  further  particulars  on  request. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Boston 
Toronto 


A  Superb  Christmas  Gift 


FAMOUS    PAINTINGS 


Reproduced   in  Beautiful  Colors 


b 

15 


TWO  LARGE.  HANDSOME 
V01 1  STAINING 


r.  I :  fc '    • 

■ 
■ 

lllnair 
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Twto  magnifi- 
cent volumes 
issued  in  co- 
operation 

with  Cassell  & 

Company,  the 

famous  fine  art  publishers  of  London, containinglarge  and 

beautiful  reproducl  ions  of  (he  masterpieces  of  British  and 

European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes 

by  ( '•.  K.  CHESTERTON.  An  elaborate  work  for  homes  of 

lone  and  refinement.   This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 

loose  pictures,  &«*  a  reaJ  LIBRARY  of  ARTI  The  pub- 

li  hers  have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 

have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  format. 

Beautiful   Reproductions  in  Color — Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or  ready  reference.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  original 
•    paper  specially  selected  because  of  its  power  to 
roscuro  of  the  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  white 
art  l> 


harjent 
Maalff 

. 
I 

.r 


A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 

hi  tori'  al  and  expla 


7 
accompanying  each 

picture  f  bio- 

- 
ti'  ularly  unique,  va 
and  dc<  irable.    S( 

th.     $10.00  fit 
ii»:'.  t jo. oof',  let  payable 
ent  . 

Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company 
334-60  Fourth  Arc,   New  York 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sirn  and  Send  Thii  Coupon  To-day 

rum  a  vtaoraLU  company,  n«w  y.,.-k 

Sand  me.  on  approval,  earriairc  charge!  paid,  the 

u,,'.  ..f  /'(jmowi  PotntiHgs.  1  aneloia 
I'-'  00.   ff  natisfaetory,  I  will  retain  the  work  and 

.i  %'l  00  per  month  thereafter  until  120.00 
in  all  hare  hen  p.-ii'I.  completing  the  purchase. 
If  I  'io  not  want  th«  booki.  (will  return  them  with - 
in  ten  dftTI  at  your  ezpenie.  you  will  refund  the 

I   have  paid,  and  I  will  owa  you   nothing 
nix.  IU27-20 

.Nam. 

A  i  lre.» 

'   '<»         


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the  elections  show  that  the  royalists 
were  overwhelmingly  victorious,  hav- 
ing a  majority^)!  132  in  the  Parliament. 

DOMESTIC 

November  10. — Major  Turner,  Brigade 
Adjutant,  testifies  at  the  investigation 
into  the  acts  of  the  Marines  in  Haiti. 
that  the  American  Marines  killed  an 
average  of  three  Haitians  a  day,  during 
their  campaign  from  October,  1919,  to 
October,  1920. 

November  11.- — The  Government  enforce- 
ment officials  rule  that  the  sale  of  hops 
and  malt  to  others  than  bakers  and  con- 
fectioners is  a  violation  of  the  Volstead 
Act,  and  that  such  sales  must  cease. 
This  is  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  home 
brewing. 

November  12. — Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis,  of  Chicago,  is  made  head  of  the 
board  controlling  baseball,  as  reor- 
ganized by  the  sixteen  American  and 
National  League  clubs.  Judge  Landis 
accepted  the  position  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  keep  his  place 
on  the  Federal  Bench. 

Delegates  to  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  representing  350,000  union 
members  in  New  York  City,  greet,  the 
appeal  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
members  and  money  with  jeers  and 
hisses.  The  Union  adopts  unanimously 
a  resolution  declaring  their  intention 
not  to  give  a  cent  to  the  Red  Cross 
unless  it  desists  from  its  policy  of  dis- 
crimination against  Ireland. 

The  Government  has  collected  $51,- 
000,000  in  taxes  on  soft  drinks  during 
the  last  eleven  months. 

November  13. — The  Director  of  the  Census 
in  a  preliminary  statement  announces 
that  of  the  437,571  inhabitants  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  shown  by  the 
1920  Census,  326,854  are  white  and 
109,976  negroes.  The  figures  for  1910 
were:  white,  236,128;  negro,  94,440. 

The  National  Wheat  (J rowers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Omaha,  are  organizing  the 
fanners  of  Nebraska  and  neighboring 
States  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  the 
price*  of  wheat  to  $3  a  bushel. 

November  10.— The  long-standing  con- 
troversy between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  conies  to  an  open  break 
when  the  Company  refuses  to  handle 
any  further  cable  messages  for  the 
Department  except  upon  prepayment 
of  tolls. 

Figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  that 
California's  1920  population  of  3,426,- 
siil  contains  70,196  Japanese,  an  in- 
crease of  28,840  since  1910.  The  in- 
crease of  Japanese  in  the  State  during 
the  previous  ten-year  period  was 
31,205. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  issues  a  blanket 
imitation  to  every  citizen  having 
knowledge  of  irregularity  or  misconduct 
on  ihe  part  of  any  agent,  employee,  or 
officer  of  Hie  War  Department  to  sub- 
mit such  evidence  for  investigation. 
This  invitation  was  issued  in  reply  to 
recent  criticism  charging  that  the  War 
Department  bought  too  many  supplies 
during  the  war  and  thai  irregularities 
attended   their  disposal. 


Making  a  Goose  of  Gosse.  The  stand- 
ards of  literary  criticism  were  upheld  by 
Edmund  Goose,  Andrew  Lang,  Walter 
Besant,  and  many  others. —  Editorial  an- 
nouncement in  77k;  Forum  (New  York). 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Latest  Substitute. — If  you  have  got 
money  to  burn,  well  go  ahead  and  burn 
it.  It's  cheaper  than  coal. — Nashville 
Tennesscart. 


The  Second  Reason. — Tipping  is  said  to 
be  due  to  public  weakness,  and  it  is  also 
due  to  the  desire  to  have  luncheon  served 
in  time  for  dkiner. — Augusta  Herald. 


Slow  Work. — Guide — "  This  wonderful 
redwood-tree  has  taken  centuries  to  grow 
to  its  present  size." 

Tourist — "  No  wonder  !  It's  on  a  gov- 
ernment reservation." — Cartoons  Magazine. 


By  Contrast. — He—"  The  artist  whose 
paintings  show  that  angels  are  all  women 
certainly  didn't  know  women." 

She — "  That  is  perhaps  true.  It  may 
be  that  he  knew  only  men." — The  Overhere 
Digest  (Minneapolis). 


Prophetic. — Prof. — "  What  is  there  to 
substantiate  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  prophet?  " 

Soph. — "  He  was  foretelling  the  era  of 
home-brew  when  he  wrote  the  recipe  for 
Witches '  Broth  in  '  Macbeth.'  "—The  Pitt 
Panther. 


Considerate  Debtor. — Oke — "  I  don't 
see  why  you  haggled  so  with  the  tailor 
about  the  price — you'll  never  pay  him." 

Owens — ■"  Oh,  but,  you  see,  I  am  con- 
scientious. I  don't  want  the  poor  fellow 
to  lose  more  than  is  necessary." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Obstacle.— She— "  While  I  appreci- 
ate the  honor  of  your  proposal  of  marriage, 
circumstances  beyond  my  control  compel 
me  to  decline." 

He — ■"  What  are  those  circumstances?  " 
She — "  Yours." — The     Overhere     Digest 
(Minneapolis). 


Drawing  the  Line. — Miss  Cora  was 
taking  her  first  trip  on  the  train. 

The  conductor  came  through  and  called 
for  the  tickets.  Cora  readily  gave  up  her 
ticket. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  butcher-boy 
coming  through  called,  "  Chewing-gum." 

"  Never!"  cried  Cora  bravely.  "  You 
can  take  my  ticket,  but  not  my  chewing- 
gum." — The  Overhere  Digest  (Minneapolis), 


More  Outlines  of  History. — Sailor — 
"  We  have  just  seen  some  orange-peel  and 
banana-skins  floating  on  the  starboard, 
sir." 

Columbus — "  Was  there  any  chewing- 
gum?  " 

Sailor — "  No,  sir." 

Columbus — "  Then  it  must  be  the  West 
Indies  we're  coming  to,  and  I'd  hoped  it 
was  going  to  be  America."  —  Punch 
(London). 


Sufficiency. — One  of  your  Uncle  Samuel's 
stalwart  brunettes  had  been  gazing  thought- 
fully over  the  rail  of  the  homeward-bound 
transport  for  twenty  minutes.  A  dough- 
boy, curious  at  the  cause  of  such  con- 
centration, demanded:  "  What  you  think- 
ing about,  Sam?  " 

"  'Bout  de  ocean,  boss,"  came  the  reply. 
"  Dat's  de  fust  time  in  all  mah  life  I  ever 
see  somethin'  daro  was  enough  of." — ■ 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


"No  More  Boiling  Out  That  Radiator--I'm  Going  to  Buy  a  WASCO" 


<<"\TO  more  pouring  hot  water  on  carbureter  and  intake  manifold- 
■1N  battery  cranking  a  cold,  oil-congealed  motor. 


;;! 


m 


-no  more  wearing  out  my 
I'm  going  to  start  out  on  time  every  morn- 
ing from  a  WASC0-heated  garage.' 
Wasco  saves  the  car's  finish,  prevents  cracked  water  jackets,  frozen  radiators,  reduces  carbon 
deposits,  saves  the  bearings,  tires,  top, — makes  caring  for  the  car  easy  in  winter. 
The  self-regulating  hot  water  Wasco  System  requires  attention  but  once  a  day.  Any  handy 
man  can  set  it  up — no  expensive  steamfitter  necessary.    Costs  less  than  street  car  fare  for  coal. 

Write  for  catalog  that  Illustrates  Jfnd  explains  the   fuel 
economy  and  automatic  temperatur&regulation  of\VascO. 


W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 


130  Eastwood  Station, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


m> 


Originators  of  special  heating  system 

for  garages. 
W^sco    is    also  used  for  heating 

offices,  stores,  cottages,  etc. 
Some  good  territory   open  for  live 

distributors. 


AWA8C0  2  Car&ysimn,  Other  Sizes  top  ItolO  G&r  Guv-ages. 


ISknSNALB^fiMp  Device} 


SOME^accountants  know  exactly  what 
their  accounting  systems  demand  in 
the  way  of  recording  forms,  others  have 
only  a  general  idea  of  the  proper  rulings 
for  their  bookkeeping  departments.  In 
either  case  a  brief  examination  of  the 
National  "Good  Forms"  pamphlet  will 
quickly  identify  the  proper  items  and  lo- 
cate them  in  the  regular  National  Catalogs. 


By  sending  for  one  of  these  National 
"Finding  Lists"  you  will  greatly  conserve 
the  time  of  yourself  and  your  stationer. 
Keep  this  booklet  in  your  desk  drawer; 
select  your  requirements  at  your  leisure  and 
order  by  number  from  your  local  dealer. 
Every  buyer  of  blank  books  and  loose-leaf 
devices  should  have  a  "  Good  Forms " 
folder  in  his  possession. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  "GOOD   FORMS  FOR   RECORD    MAKfNG" 
showing   hundreds    of  ready   ruled   and  printed   forms   for   accounting 


NationaI    R^g  CoMEANy 


lO  RIVERSIDE,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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"Just  had  a 
and  I 

•/:/)•  Jtcl 


A  Speakman  Portable  Shower 
for  Christmas 

Gives    health    and   pleasure    to 
the  entire  family  for  manyyears 

THE  shower  is  the  clean  way 
to  bathe.  The  spray,  fresh  and 
sparkling,  dashes  against  the  body, 
cleanses  each  pore  and  runs  off.  You 
take  a  deep  breath — out  goes  your 
chest  and  up  go  your  shoulders.  You 
stretch  yourself  in  delightful  exhil- 
aration.    It's  more  than  just  a  bath. 

And  then  there's  the  warm  shower.  It 
gives  a  feeling  of  clean  coziness;  your 
nerves  are  quieted.  The  warm  shower,  by 
the  way,  is  especially  appreciated  just 
before  retiring. 

Settle  that  question  of  a  suitable  Christ- 
mas gift  now.  Give  a  Speakman  Portable 
Shower.  Think  of  all  the  pleasure  in  such 
a  gift  —health,  strength,  invigoration. 

But  make  sure  the  Shower  you  give  is 
a  Speakman.  It's  nationally  known  for  its 
quality — that  ability  to  give  ten  years  or 
more  <A  ^f-rvice. 

Order  your  Speakman  Portable  Shower 
from  any  plumber  or  plumbing  supply 
dealer  or  write  us.  Also  ask  for  a  folder 
on  the  Speakman  Portable  Shower. 

This  Speakman  Portable  Shower  can  be  put  over  any  bath  tub  in  half  an 
hour.  Has  a  24-inch  curtain  ring.  Hose  is  built  up  like  an  automobile  tire. 
Curtain  is  of  extra  heavy  duck  and  of  generous  size.  The  connection  is 
made  with  the  patented  Speakman  Clip.  It's  put  on  or  taken  offin  5  seconds 
and  fits  the  faucet  as  tightly  as  a  threaded  joint. 

Speakman  Company 


111  il 


m 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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Then  and  Now.— 1610—  Indians  sold 
Manhattan  Island  for  a  keg  of  whisky. 

1020 — Citizens  want  to  trade  back. — 
Detroit  News, 


Far  from  Thankless. — "  Don't  you  find 
writing  a  thankless  job?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  everything  1  write  is 
returned  to  me  with  thanks." — Fliegende 
Bl&tU  r  {Munich). 


Where  They  Wait.—"  There's  a  story 
in  this  paper  of  a  woman  that  used  a  tele- 
phono  for  the  first  time  in  eighty-three 
years." 

She  must  be  on  a  party  line." — Notre 
Dann  J  innjli  r. 


Safe  Offer. — "  And  is  ten  dollars  all  you 
are  offering  for  the  return  of  your  wife?  " 

"  Every  cent." 

'No  one  will  bring  her  back  for  that 
paltry  sum." 

1  know  it." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Restrictions. — "  Don't   they  allow  us  to 
raise  children    in    this  apartment-house?  " 
'  No,"  said  the  janitor. 

Nor  kittens  nor  puppies  nor  parrots?  " 
'  No.     Nothing  is  permitted  to  be  raised 
here  exoepl   the  rent." — Washington  Star. 


Cheaper. — "  Fancy  your  getting  married 
again,  Mrs.  Smale.  1  hope  you  have  done 
wisely." 

'  Yes,  mum;  1  reckon.  Yew  see.  1  'a\e 
so  much  washing  to  take  'ome  now,  if  I 
'adn't  go1  e  I  should  have  been  forced  to 
buy  a  donkey,  sure  'nough."-  London 
Tath  r. 


Everything  Goes. — "  No,  I  know  nothing 
about  music." 

"  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  jangle  this 
cow-bell." 

"  But  suppose  1  come  in  at  the  wrong 
place?  " 

'  You  can'1  do  that  in  jazz." — Louisville 
( 'mirii  r-Journal. 


Heat  a  Grid  ! 

"  My  idea  of  heaven," 
Said  Aaron  K.  Agatehead, 
The  well-known  truck-driver, 
"  Is  a  long  stretch  of  pavement 
Full  of  holes  and  puddles  of  water, 
And  the  curb  lined  with  people, 
All  drest  in  white." 

— Detroit  Motor  A'<  i/\s. 


Accounting  for  the  Groan. — "  You  wrote 

i his   report    of   last    night's  banquet,   did 

you?  "   asked    the  editor  with   the  copy  in 
his  hand. 

"  Yes,    sir,"    replied    tin;   reporter. 

"  And  this  expression,  '  The  banquet- 
table  groaned' — do  you  think  that  is 
proper?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  The  funny  stories  the 
after-dinner  speakers  told  would  make  any 
table  groan." —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Lessons  in  Railroading.—  Picking  her 
way  daintily  through  the  locomotive  plant, 
a  young  woman  visitor  viewed  the  huge 
operations  with  awe.  Finally,  she  turned 
to  a  young  man  who  was  showing  her 
through,  and  asked: 

"  What  is  that,  big  thing  over  there?  " 

"That's  a  locomotive-boiler,"  he  re- 
plied.    She  puckered  her  brows. 

"And  what  do  they  boil  locomotives 
for?  " 

"  To  make  the  locomotive  tender,"  and 
Hie  young  man  from  tho  office  never 
smiled. —  The  Overhere  Digest  (Minneapolis). 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  C.  G.,"  Philadelphia.  Pa.— "Kindly  tell 
me  what  wager  or  circumstances  were  the  cause  of 
Mrs.  Shelley  writing  the  novel  'Frankeustein.' " 

When  Mary  Godwin  Shelley  was  in  Switzer- 
land with  her  husband  and  Byron  in  1816,  a 
proposal  was  made  that  various  members  of  the 
party  should  write  a  romance  or  tale  dealing 
with  the  supernatural.  The  result  of  this  project 
was  that  Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  "Frankenstein"; 
Byron,  the  beginning  of  a  narrative  about  a 
vampire,  and  Dr.  Polidori,  Byron's  physician, 
a  tale  named  "The  Vampyre,"  the  authorship  of 
which  used  frequently  in  past  years  to  be  at- 
tributed to  BjTon  himself. 

"E.  J.  F.,"  Grass  Lake,  Mich.— "(1)  Why 
is  the  word  sure  used  instead  of  surely  in,  '  And 
sure  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man'?  (2)  What 
does  the  phrase  bona  jide  mean?  " 

(1)  In  Elizabethan  English  sure  was  good 
English  for  surely.  It  is  sometimes  used  col- 
loquially to-day,  but  the  use  survives  in  Shake- 
speare and  reflects  the  correct  English  of  his 
time.  (2)  The  phrase  bona  fide  means  "in  good 
faith." 

"A.  McC,"  Meeker,  Colo. — "Please  tell  me 
how  many  national  holidays  we  have  in  the 
United  States." 

A  national  holiday  is  a  holiday  prescribed  by 
Congress.  Of  these,  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Independence  day  are  the  only  two  formally 
recognized.  Thanksgiving  day  has  become  a 
national  holiday  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 
New-year's  day  and  Christinas  day  are  recognized 
by  all  States  as  national  holidays  altho  not  pre- 
scribed as  such  by  law. 

"E.  B.  S.,"  Mitchell,  S.  D. — "Is  the.  accent 
on  the  third  or  fourth  syllable  in  Manitoba?  Am 
I  correct  in  saying  it  is  really  two  words,  Mani — 
Tobah,  God  of  the  Mountain?  " 

In  the  word  Manitoba,  the  accent  is  on  the 
third  syllable.  The  name  Manitoba  sprang  from 
the  union  of  two  Indian  words,  Manito  (the 
Great  Spirit),  and  Waba  (the  "narrows"  of  the 
lake).  This  strait  was  a  sacred  place  to  the 
Crees  and  Saulteurs,  who  called  them  "Manito- 
Waba,"  or  the  "Great  Spirit's  Narrows." 

"M.  D.  T.,"  Ossining,  N.  Y. — "I  recently 
had  occasion  to  use  the  following:  'An  honester 
man  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the  position.' 
Kindly  advise  me  if  I  am  permitted  to  use  the 
word  honester  instead  of  '  more  honest '  and  still 
be  grammatically  correct?" 

The  form  honester  was  accepted  as  standard 
up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  but  since  then  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  Honester  and  honestest 
may  be  found  •  in  Shakespeare:  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  act  3,  scene  5;  "All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,"  act  3,  scene  5;  Part  II  of  "Henry 
IV.,"  act  2,  scene  4;  Part  II  of  "Henry  VI.," 
act  4,  scene  7;   "Coriolanus,"  act  4,  scene  5. 

"B.  B.  G.,"  Greenville,  Miss.— "In  Shake- 
speare's 'Henry  IV.,'  Part  II,  act  2,  scene  4, 
is  the  following:  'A  captain!  these  villains  will 
make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy,  which 
was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted.' 
Can  yo\i  tell  in  what  way  the  word  occupy  was 
used  to  make  it  'odious'?" 

Consult  the  glossary  to  your  copy  of  Shake- 
speare. The  verb  occurs  only  twice  (equivocally) 
in  Shakespeare,  is  not  in  the  Concordances  to 
Milton  and  Pope,  nor  was  it  used  by  Gray.  This 
avoidance  was  due  to  the  vulgar  sense  "to 
cohabit,"  which  it  acquired. 

"G.  D.  H.,"  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.—"  In  the 
following,  please  tell  me  which  would  be  more 
correct,  'for  them  who'  or  'for  those  who'— 'We 
pray  for  them  who  in  field  and  mine  and  shop 
serve  humanity  by  the  labor  of  their  hands;  for 
them  who  should  direct  men's  labor  with  minds 
trained  to  be  wise  and  considerate;  for  them  who 
seek  to  cultivate  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
people,'  etc." 

This  is  standard  English;  see  Matt.  5:44:  "But 
I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you";  also, 
Luke  (i:28:  "Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you."  "A 
noun  or  pronoun  used  as  t  he  object  of  a  verb  or 
of  a  preposition  is  In  the  objective  case"  (see  Fer- 
nald's  "English  Grammar  Simplified,"  page  22). 


The  simple  explanation  of  its  great 
popularity  is  that  the  Sedan  de- 
serves all  the  good  things  that  are 
said  of  it 

In  addition  to  its  good  looks  and 
the  protection  it  provides,  the  car 
has  an  unusual  reputation  for  con- 
sistent service 


The  gasoline  consumption  is   unusually  tow 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


_  jftte- 
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#^  STEEL   SPLIT  *^%| 

r  PULLEYS  ' 


A  frv  of"  the  large  plant*  where 
American  Steel  Split  Pullevs  are 
helping  to  conserve   power: 

International  Harvester  Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
American  Car  8C  Found ry  Co. 
Procter  and  Gamble  Co. 
1  ord  Motor  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Studebaker  Corp.  of  America 
I>odge  Brothers 
American  Woolen  Co. 
Scranton  Lace  Co. 
w. .  Mem  Electric  Co. 

lhtn   ar,    hitndmis  tif  othtrt 


25,000  American  Pulleys 

help  make  a  Ford  every  five  minutes 

IF  this  were  an  isolated  instance,  it  might  not  mean  very 
much  to  other  big  power  users.  But  there  are  just  as  many 
"Americans"  in  use,  for  instance,  in  the  Cadillac  plant. 
Over  twenty  thousand  in  the  Western  Electric  Company's 
Chicago  plant.  Several  other  automobile  plants  are  using  from 
five  to  fifteen  thousand  each. 

And  these  efficient  pulleys  are  used  exclusively  in  one  of  the 
largest  shoe  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world,  the  Brown  Shoe 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  many  of  the  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national Shoe  Company. 

If  the  short  list  of  users  in  the  adjoining  column  were  multi- 
plied to  include  all  o\  the  great  plants  that  have  installed  a  total 
of  over  five  million  of  this  one  type  of  pulley,  it  would  be  over- 
whelmingly convincing. 

The  choice  of  such  prominent  manufacturers  should  justify 
the  prospective  user  more  than  anything  else  perhaps  in  adopting 
the  "American"  Pulley  with  complete  confidence. 

It  seems  inevitable,  judged  by  more  than  20  years  of  progress, 
that  this  pulley  is  to  become  the  standard  of  pulley  excellence. 

For  name  and  address  of  nearest  Dealer 
see  Donneltey's  Red  Book.  On  file  at  all 
leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PULLEY 

"A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim  transmit- 
power  from  or  imparting  power  to 
ninety,  or  changing   the   direction 
ol  motion  by  means  of  a  fiat  belt." 
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Mastercraftsmanship  -  in -Steel 

JS  UNCLE  SAM'S  newest  and  mightiest 
*•— '*■  super-dreadn  aught  plows  the  Atlantic 
on  her  way  to  line  duty,  we  are  proud  to 
know  that  Van  Dorn  Mastercraftsmanship- 
in-steel  was  called  upon  to  fabricate  the 
steel  furniture  for  the  world's  largest  battle- 
ship afloat — the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  the  greatest 
fighting  ship  in  the  world,  steaming  from 
the  Navy  Yard  to  the  open  waters  for 
her  first  trial  trip 
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Our  buy  "back  guarantee' 
ables    you    to  tour   the   1 
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you    to  tour   the   land 

of   sunshine  at  less  expense  and 

without    the    inconvenience    of 

shipping  your  car  from  home. 


We  repurchase 
for  cash 
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en  you  leave 


For  full   information   write  or   wire 
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distributor 
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*10,000  Annually 

Too  can  tnun  at  homo 

it*  roo  for  bar  examina- 

■ 

lO'lvr.U  #•!)- 

iU  120  pax" 

La  Sail*  E«t»ns,on  Univartity.      Ocpt.  12521..  Chicago 


ART 


"GOOD  PEN  DRAWINGS 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM" 
'.-•ok  will  be 
i 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
£itn'  seat  Cleveland.  Ohio 


What 


The  little  matter  of  10  cts.  will  bring  you 
the  Pathfinder  elQht  weeks  on  trial.  The 
Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  pub- 
lished at  the  Nation's  center,  for  all  the 
aJfN"  Nation;    an    Independent    home    paper 

I||B%laffc    that    prints    all    the    iieus    of    the    world 
IM  and    tells    the    truth;    now    in    Its    28th 
■Villi V  year.      This  paper  tills  the   bill  without 
Will  hrinO  emptying  thepurse; 

miiuniigjt  costs  but  $i  a 

If  year.   If  you  want  to 

yAll  keep    posted    on    what 

I  Is    going    on    in    the 

■V**  world,    at    the    least 


From  the  SSSf  °' 

Nations 
Capital 


Washington  has  become 
the  World  's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 
this  Is  I 
your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable. 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder is  yours.  If  you  would  appre- 
ciate a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  strongly,  briefly — hero  it  is. 
Send  10c  to  show  that  you  might  liko 
such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the* 
Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  675  LangdonSta..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


a.  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bi*  balarleu.  Thousands  of  firm* 
need  th<-m.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountant**  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  b>  mall  in 
aparu  time-  for  C.  i'.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  BUpervimon  of  William  B.  <  'antrnholz,  A.M.,  C 
P.  A.,  former  ComptrolhT  and  instructor.  University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  a  -Hinted  by  a  Inrge  staff 
of  C.  1*.  A's,  including  member*  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.    Low  tuition   fee— easy  terms. Writu  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-H,  Chicago 
J  he  ttOrgest  liusiness  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

Get  Command  of  Language! 

Wonderful  new  way.  No  rule*  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Conversation,  letter 
Writing,  vocabubiry  Building,  taught  in  is  minutes  a 
day  ;it  home.  s<-]t  Correcting  feature  make*  li  fa  <i- 
:  i  in.  System  patented  by  Sherwin  <  odv, 
world  I  herof  practical  Engli  h    Good  English 

help    you  in  business  and  social  life.  Pool  English 

Mm  untold  harm,    Write  todaj   foi    Free  Cook  "How  to 

.  and  W  rite  Mai  terb  Engll  h."  A  ddri 
SHERWIN   CODY   SCHOOL  OF   ENGLISH 
712   Senrle  Bldy.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 
.  this    simplified    Hitfh 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  yeais     Meets 

nil  r..juircments  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
ionB.     This  and  thirty-six  other  Practical  courses 
eribad  in  our  Pre*  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  lOUAi. 
American  School  of  Corraspondeneo 

Dept.    HA-9S2  CHICACQ,  ILL. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A   fours'!  of    forty  lessors  in  the  history,  form, 
,and  writinuof  thesh..ri  M.irv  taught  by 
Dr.  4.  Ileric  r  p.t-n<».ln,  for  jonmKdlmr  <>f  l.lnplnrotl's. 
i  a taloj/ue  free.      Pleaseadarss* 
TIIK  110BE  G0RM8P03DEJI  I  HI  IIII0L 
in.  >..... ,i.a     Deft, 7]  Springfield,  JIsss, 


»E  A  BANKER 


A1 

■     ^A  l'r«pnr.    \,y  rnnil  In    spare    firm-    c.r  -ivc    fc/oJ«-KBion 

^■in  whirh  tfi-  r<-    :ir«-    v,ti-a\     OpPOrtai  id  K  OD09    for 

Mk\\\W^  K.IK, AH*.      AU'OKN,    l>rr*t'tr,.t 

American  School  of  Banking.   55   McLcne    Bid,*.,    Columbus,  O. 


TALK 


With. 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr.  Wernet's 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  W«rnet's. 
Relieves  sore  gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c, 
60c,  $1.00  or  write  direct  to 
Wsrnet  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  115  Beekmnn  St.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  Free  1 18  Page  Hook. 
It  tells  how  you  ran   gain  a  thor 
ough    knowledge  of    law    in  youi 
spare  time,  as  40,000  others aie  doing,     bpicudid  op- 
ixjrtunitic.sin  the  profession  of  law.  Bus!-, 
ncss  today  needs   law  trained  men.  Free] 
book  gives  experiences  of  successful  lawl 
trained  men,  and  tells  how  sou  can  read  ; 
law  under    guidance  of  Ex- 
President  Taft  and  8(1  other  j 
eminent  authorities. 
Black.stone    Institute 
Ooiit^l!)    608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago! 


T  A\MT  STUDY  AT  HOME 
jLiJ^kWV   BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

This  is  the  only  law  school  in  the  U.  S.  which  conducted  a 
standard  resident  school  and  gives  its  Students  Identically 
the  same  instruction  by  mail.  We  are  legally  qualilied  and 
authorized  to  confer  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  — 
LL.B.  — by  correspondence.  Over  450  lectures  delivered  in 
cM  rooms  and  especially  revised  for  our  students  by  a  large 
corps  of  prominent,  practicing  lawyers.     Our  Law  Library 

j  ists  of  24  volumes    bound  into  12  books    of  Students' 

Standard  Text  Books,  prepared  at  an  enormous  cost  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  our  students  by  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reliable  law  book  publishers  in  America.  Written  guar- 
antee to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination.  $0(1.00 
course  in  Oratory  and  I'ublie  Speaking  given  free.  Thousands 
of  successful  graduates.  Only  school  of  its  kind  in  America. 
I,  tahlished  in  l!dO.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
which  will  give  you  the  Facts-  the  Proof—  the  Evidence. 
Hamilton   College  of  Law,    503  Morton   Bldg.,   Chicago 


Higher  Education 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


HOME 
STUDY 


©f}*  Vnxw nutjj  of  (Etjtragu 


|?.3th  Year 


Division  9,     Chicago,  111. 
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$100  an  Hour  for  Your  Spare  Time 


If  someone  were  to  offer  you  #100  an 
hour  for  your  spare  time,  you  would 
hardly  take  him  seriously. 

And  yet— 

At  least  seven  hours  of  your  spare  time 
every  week  are  actually  worth  that  much 
to  you,  and  over  a  period  of  years  you 
can  collect  it! 

Thousands,  literally  thousands  of  am- 
bitious men  and  women,  as  a  direct 
result  of  not  more  than  500  hours  of 
systematic  study  in  their  spare  time,  have 
added,  during  their  best  working  years, 
more  than  #50,000  to  their  individual 
incomes.  That,  by  the  way,  is  an  in- 
crease of  only  $2, 000  a  year  (not  count- 
ing interest)  for  25  years — but  what  a 
difference  it  makes ! 

Here,  for  example,  is  Tom  Wright, 
Vice-President  of  a  moderate-sized  cor- 
poration—salary, #7,500.  With  him  in 
the  same  businessare  Jim  Bailey,  auditor; 
Washburn,  Manager  of  Sales;  Whittier, 
in  charge  of  foreign  business;  Jones, 
Manager  of  Traffic;  Edwards,  Corre- 
spondence Supervisor;  Harry  Chambers, 
Office  Manager  —  every  man  of  them 
swinging  a  job  that  pays  #5,000  a  year 
or  better. 

Luck' '  never  got  them  these  jobs. 

"Pull"  may  have  opened  the  door  — but 
if  they  hadn't  made  good,  it  would  have 
turned  them  out  mighty  quick. 

The  secret  of  their  advancement? 


—  Summed    up    absolutely 
Words,  business  training. 


During  the  past  ten  years  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  through  its  "Problem  Method"  of 
individual  instruction,  has  fitted  over  230,000 
members  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

These  men  and  women  have  obtained  this  train- 
ing in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  Under 
the  personal  guidance  of  men  conspicuous  for 
their  success  in  business,  they  have  gained  in 
their  spare  time  that  specialized  knowledge  and 
that  broad  understanding  of  business  principles 
and  procedure  which  have  led  them  steadily  and 
surely  to  greater  responsibility — and  greater  pay. 

During  a  period  of  only  three  months,  968 
members  of  La  Salle  Extension  University  re- 
ported definite  salary  increases  amounting  to 
$573,056,  an  average  increase,  per  man,  of 
ever  46  per  cent. 

Just  for  comparison,  set  down  on  paper  your 
present  annual  earnings;  then  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  them  within  the  next  twelve 
months  by  46  per  cent — or  more. 

It  may  look  impossible  to  you.  It  looked  im- 
possible— when  they  started — to  those  968  La 
Salle  members  who  won  equivalent  promotion. 

Now  they  are  rapidly  taking  down  every  barrier 
to  their  future.  Neither  they  nor  any  other 
man  or  woman  can  afford  to  stay  in  humdrum 


jobs  at  mediocre  pay  when  the  road  to  real 
achievement  is  so  readily  within  their  reach. 

Make  your  spare  hours 
hundred-dollar  hours 

Every  day  Opportunity  holds  out  to  all  men 
equally  the  material  of  success — TIME.  Are 
you  making  the  best  use  of  your  spare  time  — 
worth,  by  conservative  estimate,  $100  an  hour  ? 
No  man  in  his  right  senses  makes  a  bonfire 
of  one  hundred  dollar  bills.  Is  it  the  more 
reasonable  that  he  should  burn  up  time — and 
thus  burn  up  his  fortune  and  his  future? 
How  one  man  found,  in  the  well-directed  use 
of  his  spare  time,  the  key  to  real  success  in 
business  is  told  in  a  fascinating  story,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  a  story  that  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of  ambitious 
men  and  women.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
this  book  to  you  free  upon  request,  and  with 
it  full  particulars  regarding  the  course  listed 
below  in  which  you  indicate  your  interest. 

The  ability  to  decide  and  act  is  the  one  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness man.  Now  is  the  one  best  moment  for 
decision.  Mark,  sign  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon — and  let  not  a  week  go  by  until  you 
have  found  the  way  to  turn  your  spare  evening 
hours  into  money! 


r 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  1252-R,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  training  I  have  indi- 
cated with  an  X;  also  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promo- 
tion in  One." 
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D  Business  Management 
D  Higher  Accountancy 

□  Traffic  Management — 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

□  Production  Efficiency 

□  Business  Letter  Writing 


□  Law — Bar,  LL.B.  Degree 

□  Commercial  Law 

D  Banking  and  Finance 
U  Bookkeeping 

□  Commercial  Spanish 
D  Public  Speaking 


D  Business  English 
Q  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  and 
Institute  Examinations 
Personnel  and  Employment 
Management 


Name Present  Position. 


Address . 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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The  Birth  of  the 
First  Fairbanks  Scale 

The  Fairbanks  Scale  owes  its  origin  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  Vermont  in- 
ventor, manufacturer  and  artisan.  He  sought  a 
short-cut  from  the  laborious  method  of  weigh- 
ing hemp  on  the  crude  steelyards  then  in  use. 

His  first  scale  lifted  and  weighed  the  loaded 
hemp  cart;  chains  slung  from  a  huge  steelyard 
beam  carried  the  load  and  enabled  the  weight 
♦o  be  determined  within  fifty  pounds  of  abso- 
lute accuracy ! 

Working  far  into  the  night  to  perfect  his  first  crude  scale, 
prior  to  the  day  his  first  salesman  went  out  to  secure 
orders,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
platform  scale.  His  first  model  embodied  the  lever 
system  and  knife  edge  supports  today  found  in  plat- 
form scales,  the  fundamentals  of  which  modern  science 
has  never  been  able  to  improve  upon. 

Today,  as  always  since  1  830,  Fairbanks  Scales  domi- 
nate the  world's  weighing.  For  accurate,  honest,  de- 
pendable   weight    they    are    the    world's    standard. 
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Power  Transmission  Machinery 


When  we  say  that  any  Dodge  product  is  a  good  product,  we  mean  that  we 
guarantee  every  product  bearing  the  Dodge,  Oneida  or  Keystone  trade 
mark  to  give  honest  service  either  as  an  individual  unit  or  as  a  part  of  a 
complete  installation. 

Upon  this  basis,  provide  for  reliable  simplicity  in  such  equipment  as  you 
may  install  by  deciding  definitely  for  a  mechanical  power  transmission 
system  in  which  the  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  clutches,  collars,  coup- 
lings, etc.,  are  entirely  Dodge. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishavvaka,  Indiana  and  Oneida,  New  York 

Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dod^e  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. ,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Boston  Cincinnati  New  York 

Newark  Minneapolis  Houston  Seattle 
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The  Digest  Sehool  and  College  Directory 

Litei  an  Dieesl  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  Children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 

Il)in  ,,t    Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools,.     Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

(I,,,  institutions  which   interest   them.     Tin*  School   Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for.  man)   years, 

We  will  gladly    answer  any   inquiry   and,  if  given  full   information,  will  make  definite 


mi,,  iicl.ii ion 


w  ithoul  charge 


Kou    will   find    firrv 
t\re  of  internal  com- 
bustion motor  in  M    s 
A.S-  Equipment 


A  corner  in  M.  S.  A.  5. 
Electric  Department- 
Students  working  on 
the  Essex. 


M.  S.  A.S.  Training  Brings  You  Big  Money 

REGHT  NOW  thousands  of  properly  trained  men  arc  needed  to  start  garages, 
repair  shops,  and  service  stations,  and  to  operate,  repair  and  sell  tractors  and 
all  automotive  equipment  used  on  the  farm.  Experts  are  needed  to  install  and  do 
service  work  on  lighting  plants.  Salesmen  that  understand  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  automotive  business  are  in  great  demand.  More  brazing  and  welding  shops  are 
needed.  More  tire  repair  shops  are  also  needed.  Many  of  our  graduates  who  knew 
nothing  of  automobiles  and  tractors  before  training  and  had  little  or  no  capital,  now 

Make  $500  a  Month  and  More 

COME  TO  DETROIT,  th<  Auto  Center.    <>\' ',  of  automobiles -.ire  made  in  Detroit  district.    All 
turers  endorse,  i amend  and  <  ooperate  with  our  school. 

FREE 


\\  ri t < •  today  for  big  i  24-page  illu« 
tr.it.  <\    ..it.il-.e.    ,in<l   it>i»y  of  latest 

"Auto  S<  ln»il   New-."     1  ii.  \    tell 

<•,,,,,-.■--   -how  miirr  tli. 111  .i  hundred  picture)  "i 

. . .in   hit:  factories  and   tell 

fill  graduate.,  .d-<»  point   out   opportunities 


WHAT    WE    TEACH 

Automobiles  and  Tractors.  —  We  teach  the  auto- 
mobile  and  tractor  business  from  A  to  Z.  Very  thor- 
ough and  complete  t  raining  is  given  in  elect  ri.  ^.  Vye  give 
actual  factory  experience  in  assembling,  block  testing, 
bearing  scraping,  valve  grinding,  road  testing, eta 

Lighting  Plant  and  Farm  Tractor  Instruction  part  of 
M.  s.  A.  s.  Course. 


Courses  in  Brazing    and  Welding  and  Tire  Repairing 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

"Endorsed  by  all  Leading  Manufacturers" 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


**The  Detroit  Auto  School" 

3152  Auto  Building 

687-89-9  1    Woodward   Ave. 


Skidmore  School 

of    Arts 

CHARLES    HENRY    KEYES,  Ph.D.,   President 


I    I   \l<  \ 


'    Springs,    N.  Y. 


Marion  Institute 

The  ARMY  and  NA  VY  COLLEGE 

nated    "Honor    s<  hool    1920"  by  War    Dept.  Superb 

mem       -  *  a :ampu      (  ompli  te  .  quipment  f<u  mili- 

i.iuinn:.  t  oacliniK  courses  ior  examinations  to  We  I 
Point  and  ■Lnnapolis;  oollegi  coui  /ering  most  diffi- 
cult pari    ol                1     work  in  Academy    to  Insure  b 

and  high  tank.   Endorsed  by  l  .  5.  Adjutant  General,   Rates 
modi  rati  .   Foi  1  atalog  and  Information,  address  box  K. 


COL.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pres. 


MARION,  ALA. 


The  Elizabeth    (N.  J.)  General   Hospital, 

Elizabeth,    New  Jersey,    offers    a    Complete  Course   ill 
•  to  de  11. .I  Ig  <  .111.1  id .1 1 1-      \n  allowance  oi  $36  i   given 

ipletionol  in  t  three  month  ,$\  ,  1 .nth  foi  remaTndei 

.  and  the   ei  ond  yeai  10a  monl  h  lor  the  third 

ered  School.    Address:   Supt.  of  Nurses. 
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ATIONALLY  recognized 

one  "i  It  ad 

militai  enrol 

from  2'>  states.      I  ra 

for   business    Ii 

1       I  n  i  n  g  C  o  1 

logue. 
G  :  boy. 

Columbia 
D" 


BUILT  BY 
U.  S.   GOVERNMENT 

Ten     buildings     of    stone 
and    hrit  h    valued   at    hiitt 

a  million  dollars. 


The 

Bo, 


Military    Academy 
Columbia,  Tens. 
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PIAoN|C|7^tMOOL 

Cbrntgie  /fa//.   JVrw-ySjJL 

Pianists     Teachers     Accompanists    Amateurs 
NEW    YEAR    ENROLLMENT    NOW 

H'rirc   for   Booklet.    Details  and  Rates 


INSTITUTE  Of  MUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  Of  NEWYORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch.  Director.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents.      Address 

SECRETARY.  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


B>/\ /////<  mi  ("r  //ii6/h->s 
.  Mi/ii f//;t  ~'\(ii(/c>rnv^  < 


Described  by 
patron  as  "ideal  place  foi 
training  of  boys  in  charactei  and  schol- 
arship. Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Entering 
28th  year  with  improved  facilities.  Highest  moral 
surroundings.  R.O.  T.  C.  supervision  U.S.  Army  Officer. 
Kate  §500.    No  extras,  ll  wilt  pay  you  to  read  our  catalog. 

BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


zann 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Lexington,  Mo. 

Established  1880. 
New   Junior    Barracks   gives 

facilities  at  this  time  for  addi- 
tional number  of  boys,  4tlt  to 
8th  grades.  Enroll  now  for  rest 
of  school  year. 

Wentworth  is  a  high  grade 
preparatory  school  for  boys  of 
good  charactei.  Largest  school 
gymnasium  in  Missouri  Valley. 
43  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

For  information  address 

COL.  S.  SELLERS,  Supt. 
1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  oi  children  who  through  mental  disability  arc  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.    1.1  miles  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

Motile  A.  Woods,  Prln.,  Box  160,  RoBlyn.Pa. 


THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

Pol  Children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
m  truction along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
ideal  Home  life.    A  sociation  with  normal  children. 

J.    ROGHB    HEDLBY,   M.I).,   Resident  Physician. 

Mrs.    1.    Roger   Hedley    (n.  Y.  Univ.),  Prln. 
box   D,  Glbnside,  I'unna.  (12  miles  from    Philadelphia.) 

STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  (  ountry  E  itateol 
500  a.  res  in  1  be  hut. -.1 1    Bluet .  1  a     Region  of  Kent  ink  v.  hi  v.- 
buildings — Cottage  Plan.    Write  for  illustrative  <  atalogue. 
Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,    Box  C,   Frankfort,   KENTUCKY 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  kr-y  to  profession  f>i  physical  director)  play-ground 
supervisor.  Two  yeai  normal  course  for  High  School  gradu- 
ate in-  ludes  athletii  .  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing*  games. 
Swimming    pool.     Women's  dormitory*      Term   open* 

Feb]  11.)  1  ■    1   1 . 

AMERICAN  /^k  PHYSICAL 

COLLEGE  0/  (pK  EDUCATION 

Accredited  ^^j*jir  Coeducational 


Cot 
Addren  Dept   D-12,  4200  Grand  Boulevard, 


Chicago 
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1828 — Chartered  1836 

THE  OLDEST  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women  in  the  South 

"A   BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL."— MARK  TWAIN 
Honor  Medal   at    Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Columbia  Institute 

A  modern  curriculum  and  the  ideals  of  the  old  South. 
Site  chosen  100  years  ago  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
wonderful  climate.  Epidemics  unknown.  Not  one  case 
of  influenza.  Official  mean  temperature,  October  to 
April.  42° — for  entire  year,  58°.  Finishing,  College  Pre- 
paratory, and  Junior  College  Courses.  Reservations  lim- 
ited. Fees  moderate.  Six  scholarships  to  award.  Can 
accommodate  a  few  new  pupils  in  January  1921. 

Write  for  Catalog 
The  REV.  CHARLES  KENNETH  THOMSON.  M.A. 
Columbia  Institute,  Dept.  C240,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


For.  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Ward-Belmont  combines  highest  academic  training  and 
advantages  of  extensive  grounds  and  equipment  with 
that  much-sought-for  Southern  culture  and  refinement. 
Six-year  course  of  study  embracing  two  years  of  college. 
For  ^information  address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights        Box  F        Nashville,  Tenn. 


BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for:  Select  patronage  3D  states;  pleasant  social  life;  location 
foothills  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  North  of  Atlanta.  Standard  A.  B. 
course;  special  advantages  in  music,  oratory,  art,  domestic  science, 
physical  culture.  32  buildings  including  sorority  houses,  new  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.    Catalog  and  illustrated  book.  Address 

BRENAU,   Box  "L,"  Gainesville,   Ga. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  B.  A.  and 
B.  M.  Admission  by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading  universities.  280 
students. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

MARYLAND    COLLEGJTfOR   WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty;  66  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q,  Lutherville.   Maryland. 

G/>e  ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

Limited  number  of  girrs,  individual  instruction.  Special 
courses,  concentrated  college  preparation  by  teachers 
from  college  faculties.  Outdoor  life  on  ten-acre  estate 
near  Baltimore.  Scholarships.  Address  Box  400,  Calonsville,  Md. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington  (Suburbs) 

National  Park  Seminary  SS^^SS^gESSj 

courses  of  two  years'  collegiate  work  above  high  school. Home 
Economics,  Floriculture.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Music.  Painting, 
Dramatic  Art,  systematic  study  of  the  National  Capital. 
James  E.  ^ment,  A.M..  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  Illustrated 
book  on  request  to  Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  Standard  College.  Endowed.  Credit  recognized  by  universities  for 
graduat*1  work  and  by  State  Boards  of  Education.  Degrees  granted  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Music  and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Sec- 
retarial, Physical  Training  and  other  special  courses.  6  buildings.  Music 
Hall.  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool.  7  acres.  Tennis,  Hockey.  For 
catalogue  address  Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 

cMmmeriNg 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Eogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — -combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4291  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S' 
Kill  the  fear  of  stammering.  Re-education  the 
key.  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book  — "HOW  TO  STOP  STAMMER- 
ING." It  has  inspired  thousands.  Order  a  copy  today. 
THE    HATMELU   INSTITUTE,    IDS   N.   Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 


STAMMER 

If  vou  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  vou  get  my 
large  FREE  bookentitled-'STAMMERINCJ.ItsOriginand  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Nat-  ral  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  theworld.Writetoday. 
The  North-Western  School.  2319  Grand  Ave.. Milwaukee.Wis. 


To  Mothers— 

LITERARY  DIGEST  SCHOOLS  are 
all  honestly  represented.  To  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  a  school  known  to 
be  trustworthy  is  a  simple  matter.  To 
name  the  school  where  your  child 
may  have  a  particular  course  or  train- 
ing requires  more  thought. 

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  based  on  ex- 
perience, write  to  the  Principals  of  the  Schools,  or 
consult    The    Literary    Digest    School   Department. 


His  Best  Kiends! 

The  boys  that  live  in  the  pages  of 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  are  just  the 
friends  you'd  pick  for  your  boy.  He 
lives  with  them  the  same  fascinating 
situations  of  danger  and  daring,  the 
same  homely  problems  that  every  boy 
must  meet  and  solve  to  strengthen  his 
character  for  a  useful,  sturdy  manhood. 
The  boy  characters  in  this  great  boy 
magazine  are  chosen  for  their  fitness  to 
meet  and  help  your  boy.  "High  Benton", 
figuring  in  one  of  the  greatest  school 
stories  ever  written,  has  given  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  schooling.  Next  year 
"High  Benton,  Worker"  will  take  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  boys 
out  into  the  world  with  him,  to  see  what 
the  first  job  looks  like;  how  the  first 
days  seem  away  from  home;  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  what  faces  them 
when  they're  "on  their  own". 

AmeekmBoy 

"The    Biggest,   Brightest,   Best    Magazine 
for  Boys  in  All  the  World" 

High  Benton  is  just  one  of  the  many 
valuable  friends  Your  Boy  can  know  to 
his  pleasure  and  profit  through  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY.  Its  stories  and  ar- 
ticles are  by  the  foremost  writers-to- 
boys — by  men  who  know  the  boy  heart 
and  the  boy  mind;  by  men  who  know 
how  to  develop  boys  while  they  delight 
them,  how  to  guide  boys  without  preach- 
ing. The  spirit  of  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  is  clean,  live,  virile,  active,  healthy 
in  text  and  illustrations.  It  has  ab- 
sorbing, helpful  departments  on  useful 
hobbies — electricity,  carpentry,  photog- 
raphy, wireless,  athletics,  poultry  and 
pets  for  fun  and  profit.  There  are 
"Friendly  Talks  with  the  Editor"  on 
subjects  important  to  your  boy,  so  writ- 
ten   that    he    accepts    their    ideas    and 

lflpfll  s 

Your  boy  wants  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY.  Subscribe  for  him,  and  see  the 
happiness  this  thoughtful  gift  can  mean 
to  him — to  those  boys  in  whom  you're 
interested.  Cut  out  the  coupon!  Send 
it  now,  in  time  for  the  Christmas  issue. 

$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
25c  a  copy  on   news-stands 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

LNo.  172  American  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

[    vTNo.  172  American  Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

TTf  you  want  a  Christmas  Gift  Card  sent  to"| 

Lthe   boy    put   an    (X)    in   this    square    DJ 

Herewith  find  $2. .10.  for  which  send  THE  AMERICA'S 

BOY    tor    one    year,     beginning    with    December,     1920, 

Christmas  issue  to 

Name 

Street 

City State 

Your   name 

Address 


An 
Ever-Cherished 
Christmas  Gift 

Vy'HEN  CHRISTMAS  candles 
*  *  shine;  when  children  shout 
and  shake  the  laden  branches  of  the 
lighted  tree,  one  Christmas  gift  most 
highly  prized  is  something  of  lasting 
value  that  will  be  possessed  and 
prized  in  after  years  when  he  or  she 
who  gave  it  has  passed  away  except 
in  memory. 

Such  a  gift  is  a  set  of  books  that  will  in* 
struct  and  interest  from  youth  to  age. 

And  when  it  comes  to  such  a  set  there  is 
none  more  fitting  than  that  superb 
24-volume  Reference  Library, 


The  New 
International 
encyclopaedia 

Editors:  Frank  Moore  Colby,  A.M. ;  Talcott 
Williams,  LL.D.,  Lltt.D. 

The  fortunate  recipient  of  this  useful  and 
valuable  gift  finds  it  in  youth,  in  middle 
age  and  all  through  life  "a  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend;"  and  there  is  no  need 
to  say  that  the  donor  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  volumes  always  stand  a 
monument  to  good  judgment  in  selection 
and  generosity  in  giving.  The  New 
International  may  indeed  be  truly 
designated  as 

The  One  Superb 
Holiday  Remembrance 

With  this  you'll  Quite  agree  if  you  will  have  us  send 
our  So-pajidUusiraledBook, showing  Specimen  Pages, 
Engravings,  Plates  in  Color,  Maps,  etc.,  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  volume  devoted  to  our  Courses  of 
Reading  and  Study.   Tofindout  fully  about  the  work,  f 

Simply  Send  in  the  Coupon         /^ 

We  are  confident  you  will  agree  with  us  +\Q 

that  with  TheNew  International  as  »'^ 

an  ever-cherished  gift  to  someone  in  *\  L.  D. 

whose  welfare  you  are  interested,  ^/-V  122° 

you  can  arid  will  make  this  coming  *^tf 

Christmas   indeed   memorable.  >\V  DODD, 

y  Vr         MEAD  & 

DODD,  MEAD    A      ,&£•; 
&  CO.,  Inc.       /?  'KSKftSS 

tvt  V—.-.1,.         >  «.  >         Send  me  full  infonna- 

INeW     I  Otic         r^r      tion  regarding  The  New 

g-,.  AtS'       International  Encyclo- 

V^lty  >    ^       predla   (Second   Edition), 

^-»  with    details    of    the    present 

J\£r       Special    Price    and   Monthly 

>   o?       List  of  Prise-Questlonaenabling 

f     v     me  to  win  a  $  1.25  book  each  month. 

*  O        Name  ....    

/o 

»  Oct  upalion 

/y 

>  A/      Bu*.  Address 

►    *      Residence ' 

Town State 
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Give  Mother  a  MUELLER  for  Christmas 

Ask  Mother  how  she  would  like  to  have  the  new  Mueller 

Sink  Combination  E-3025  (illustrated  above)  for  washing  and  rinsing 
dishes  with  a  hot  water  spray  —  for  cleaning  vegetables  with  a  cold 
water  spray  —  and  to  be  able  to  draw  hot,  cold  or  tempered  water 
from  either  spout  or  spray  at  any  time. 

Then  arrange  with  your  local  plumber  to  install  this  efficient  and  labor-saving 
MUELLER  Fixture  in  your  kitchen,  to  make  Mother's  work  easier  year  after  year. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


The  superior  quality  of 
the  materials  used  in 
Mueller  Fixtures  —  the 
precision  with  which  they 
are  made  —  the  care  with 
which  they  are  finished — all 
combine  to  make  them  for 
each  year  of  dependable  ser- 
vice cost  less  than  other 
fixtures. 

Therefore,  when  you  build 
or  remodel,  instruct  your 
architect,  contractor  and 
plumber  to  install  only 
MUELLER    Fixtures 

use  their  first  cost  is  practically  their 
last  cost,  making  them  cheapest  in  the  end. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7-Anti-spreader.  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


illustrated  in 
ern  Homes"- 


The  metal  from  which 
MUELLER  Fixtures  are 
made  is  known  as  Muellerite 
and  contains  85%  pure  cop- 
per—  while  common  brass 
contains  less  than  60% 
copper.  Muellerite  excels 
brass  in  wear,  in  resisting 
corrosion,  in  taking  a  finer 
finish  and  in  holding  a 
heavier  nickel-plating  —  all 
money  -  saving  advantages 
to  you. 

All  of  this  is  explained  in 

"Dependable  Plumbing,  and 

the  "Mueller  Portfolio  of  Mod- 

— both  mailed  free  on  request. 


H.   MUELLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL. 

PHONE    BELL  153 

Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St., 


Phone  Watkins    5397 


Phone  Sutter  3577 


■    Huron     Mich.,  Maker*  of  "Red  Tip"  Brass  Kod;  Brass  and  Copper  Tubine:  Forcings  and 
'  -l  Aluminum;  On-  Castings  in  White  Metal  and  Aluminum;  also  ScrewMachined  Products. 
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THE  "PARLIAMENT   OF   MAN"  AT   GENEVA 


UNDER  THE  BARE  BROWN  RAFTERS  of  the  Hall 
of  Reformation  in  Geneva,  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
delegates,  representing  forty-one  nations  with  a  total 
population  of  1,100,000,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world,  met  on  November  15,  in  the  name  of  these  war- 
weary  millions,  to  attempt  an  "equitable  and  lasting  peaceful 
organization  of  the  world's  relations."  Within  the  building  no 
bunting  or  other  touch  of  color  relieved  the  austerity  of  the 
picture,  and  among  the  delegates,  we  are  told,  "not  a  sign  of  a 
single  military  or  naval  uniform  was  visible,"  altho  the  old  Swiss 
city  on  Lake*  Leman  was  ablaze!  with 
the  flags  of  all  the  member  nations  in 
honor  of  the  fateful  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Charles  A.  Selden,  a  New  York 
Evening  Post  correspondent,  who  was 
present  when  Congress  declared  war, 
saw  the  German  delegates  walk  into 
the  Hall  of  Mirrors  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  shared  the  thrill  of 
armistice  night  in  France,  reports  that 
"as  an  emotional  experience  none  of 
these  things  had  the  reach  or  depth  of 

this  meeting  in  the  little  old  Quaker-meeting-house-like  structure 
in  Geneva.  They  were  endings  of  old  things;  this  the  beginning 
of  something  new."  Broadly  speaking,  says  Mr.  Hoover's 
Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  the  League  Assembly  "is  the  lower 
house  of  the  first  'parliament  of  man'  ever  summoned  to  pass 
upon  world  affairs."  It  is  "a  landmark  in  the  development  of 
international  cooperation,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  (Ind.),  which  is  convinced  that  this  gathering  affords 
"eloquent  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  newer  and  more  hopeful 
spirit  is  abroad  in  the  world  and  will  not  be  dispelled."  "There 
is  a  vacant  chair  at  the  council-table,"  notes  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Dem.) ;  and  it  adds:  "Whether  America  finally  consents 
to  occupy  it  may  be  determined,  in  part  at  least,  by  what  use 
the  forty-one  nations  now  at  Geneva  make  of  the  uncompleted 
organization  for  world  peace." 

Does  this  event  make  ridiculous  the  many  confident  post- 
election announcements  in  this  country  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  "deceased"?  The  League's  newspaper  friends  and 
champions  emphatically  insist  that  it  does,  while  others  either 
aver  that  the  apparent  evidences  of  vitality  are  purely  illusory 
or  else  warn  us  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  judge  whether  the 
Assembly  is  a  growing  or  a  moribund  organization.  "People 
who  say  the  League  is  dead  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
denies  that  life-insurance  companies  exist  because  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  insure  his  own  property,"  says  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.); 
and  as  evidence  that  it  is  not  only  alive  but  growing,  it  reminds 
us  that,  in  addition  to  the  forty-one  member  nations,  "fifteen 
others  have  applied  for  admission,  among  them  two  of  the  former 


DID  YOU  READ  IT? 


In  response  to  many  requests,  we  are  re- 
printing, on  page  62,  "  The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,"  from  our  issue  of  October 
30.  The  matter  is  vital  and  urgent.  If 
you  did  not  read  the  article  when  it  first 
appeared,  turn  to  page  62  and  read  it  now. 
Or  read  it  again. 


enemy  States,  Austria  and  Bulgaria."  "The  existence  of  the 
League  as  a  powerful  agency  for  peace  is  not  debatable,"  insists 
this  Syracuse  paper.  Many  other  journals  confess  to  a  like 
inability  to  detect  in  the  proceedings  at  Geneva  any  resemblance 
to  either  a  funeral  or  an  autopsy.  The  impressive  inaugural 
ceremonies,  says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  "sug- 
gest anything  but  obsequies";  and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
remarks  that  if  the  gathering  in  the  Hall  of  Reformation  is  really 
a  wake,  then  the  corpse  is  a  very  lively  one.  President  Wilson 
announces  that  he  "looks  forward  with  perfect  confidence"  to 

the  League's  "increasing  usefulness 
and  success."  And  after  the  Assembly 
had  been  in  session  a  week,  a  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  TVz6- 
une  (Rep.)  cabled  the  following  im- 
pressions : 


"The  League  threatens  to  grow  in 
influence  faster  than  most  persons  an- 
ticipated and  some  desired. 

"America  will  be  disappointed  if  it 
expects  to  find  some  deserters  from 
this  League  to  another  association 
with  a  similar  object. 

' '  Practically  every  one  of  the  forty- 
one  member  states  is  keenly  anxious  to  have  America  join  this 
League,  for  it  is  a  question  of  this  League  or  no  League. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  countries  would  welcome  an  applica- 
tion for  membership  by  Germany.  This,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  made  as  long  as  the  French  threaten  to  withdraw  if  Ger- 
many is  admitted. 

"This  international  conference,  which  many  thought  would 
only  be  a  harmless  debating  society,  has  about  it  an  air  of  reality. 
It  gives  signs  of  vitality  and  offers  promise  of  developing  into  a 
real  association  of  free  nations  united  with  the  common  purpose 
of  preserving  world  peace. 

"The  old  order  still  persists,  but  it  is  feeling  the  pressure  for  a 
change  from  the  time-worn  procedure  of  international  diplomacy 
and  is  gradually  making  concessions  to  the  new  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism predominates,  for  nationalism  still  dominates  the 
Assembly." 

The  Assembly  meets  under  conditions  which  provide  the 
severest  possible  test  of  its  vitality,  notes  the  Springfield  Union 
(Rep.),  which  adds.:  "From  every  point  of  view  the  future  of 
the  League  is  problematical,  tho  it  may  have  a  saving  strength 
in  the  general  feeling  that  without  such  an  organization  the  na- 
tions might  run  into  chaos."  And  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) 
tells  us  that  "the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  be 
secure  until  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  become 
members,  with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  members." 

Turning  to  those  papers  that  flatly  reject  the  Assembly's 
activities  as  evidence  of  the  League's  vitality,  we  read  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Rep.)  that  "to  say  the  Wilson  League  has 
life  because  the  Assembly  shows  signs  of  activity  is  a  good  deal 
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like  announcing  that  a  snake  is  alive  because  its  tail  moves." 
And  to  make  clearer  its  analogy  of  the  snake's  tail,  the  Detroit 
pap  say: 

l     ler  t  ho  program  settled  upon  at  Versailles,  the  League 
illed  by  the  Greal  Powers  is  the  whole  thing.     It 
with  the  authority  to  determine  policies,  settle  dis- 
pu  anize  a  world  court,  and  decide  questions  of  peace 

It  has  the  authority  to  invoke  Article  X.     It  is  the 
the  world  overlord,.the  boss  of  mankind. 
Assembly   is   supposed   to   ho   only   an   unimportant, 
inc  of  the  machinery.     Wo  believe  it  was  Mr.  Wilson 

hiinsolf  who  pronounced  it   little 
than  a   debating   society; 
w  ho]  undertook  to  de- 
fend the  provision    which   gives 
the  Hri'ish  Empire  six  represen- 
tatives in  the  body  a-  against  our 
■    1  so  on  the  general  ground 
that      th<-      Asa  mbly      doesn't 
amount     to    any  t  hint:     anyhow. 
Th(  Assembly  is,  in  fact,  designed 
.  fur  i  he  befooling  of 
all.  gullible  bfat  ol  her- 

wise  mighl  noi  be  willing  to  place 
thi  -  under  a   yoke   fitted 

for    their    necks    by    the   Great 
Powers." 

"Tin  delegates  at  Geneva  are 
merely  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  peace-making,"  avers 
the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Tele-. 
ore ,  ».  |,  «  bioh  adds:   "The 

first  concerted,  constructive,  de- 
pendable « tiort  for  world  peace 

that    ha-    In  . n    made    since    t  ho 

last  Hague  Conference  will  take 
place     shortly     after    the    next 

March      1,     and     America,     with 

I'n  sidenl   Harding,  « ill  lead  I  be 

It  characterizes  I  In  ( !on- 

tion  of  the  Assembly  a-  "  the 

b a-song  of  the    League,"  and 

i  !iat  "th(  greal   majority 

of  v.  hr.   pi  opl(  .  numbering  1<M).- 

<  x  h >.f  x  k  i.  stand  out  side  I  lie  League, 

and,  t I  im)  loyal- 

The    Kansas    City    Tin 

I.'-  ronically    thai 

Assembly  has  not    . ,  i  found 

tim  the  disarma- 

orld;    and  it  adds:    "  Happily    the    weather    is 

G  the  hotel-,  comfortable,  and  tin-  acoustics 

ill  almost  I-  The  V  .-.    York   Tribune 

"it   'hat    --in    an    exacl    sense,  the    League   as 

I  by  thi     Paris    ( lonfi  r<  ace    has    been   joined    by    ao 

i  important  part  of  the  plan  is  thai  the  United 
of  the  nine  members  of  the   Lea 
abstention  of  the  United  Stati  -  from 
;"-r-  the  U  agifi     changes,  as  it  wen  , 

ironic,  note.  //„,-,,  i     Weekly,  is 

•  n    i  ncl<   8am  ssras  to  have  sat, 

r  would  have  bet  d 

■  r  would  hav<    been  formed. 

ption  thai  this  country  would  !><• 

■  nl  -.   in    the 

Tin.  oint   will,  alarm   to  the 

for  an  international  for.-,    to   be  senl    to  Vilna 

to   determine 
■    Poland   or  to  I. it), ii- 


hted  by  Harris  A  Bwin  » 

PRESIDENT  OF 


Paul    Eymans,  Belgian   Minister  for  Foreign   Affairs,  who  de- 
clare, thai   "The    League  Of   Nations  Is  not  and  must   nol   he  a, 
superstate  which  aims  at   absorbing  national  sovereignties  or 
reducing  them  to  bondage." 


ania ;  they  see  in  the  action  of  certain  South- American  delegates 
an  effort  to  involve  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  Mr.  Hearst,  at 
least,  finds  fresh  evidence  of  the  League's  domination  by  Great 
Britain.     Of  tin-  Vilna  .incident  the  Cleveland  News  (Rep.)  says: 

'Throe  days  after  its  Geneva  meeting  began — the  first  ses- 
sion of  its  Assembly,  or  lower  chamber — the  League  of  Nations 
ordered  a  force  of  British,  French,  Belgian,  and  Spanish  troops 
sent  into  Lithuania  to  preserve  order.  This  action  under 
Article  X  or  Article  XI  of  the  Paris  Covenant  is  said  to  have 
lioon  agreed  to  by  the  governments  supplying  the  troops  and  is 
supposed   to   prove   that   'the   League   has   teeth  if   needed.' 

"It    must    be    admitted    that 

the  League  has  lost  no  time  in 
showing  the  accuracy  of  a  chief 
objection  to  the  Wilson  League 
in  the  minds  of  American  voters 
— the  fact  that  it  threatened 
the  sending  of  American  boys 
to  distant  places  to  do  police 
duty  or  fight  in  wars  of  no  con- 
cern to  America." 

What  was  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  as  a  challenge  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  request, 
(afterward  withdrawn)  by  Bolivia 
and  Peru  for  a  revision  of  their 
oreaty  with  Chile.  As  to  the 
dominance  of  British  influence 
in  the  League,  tha.t  is  indicated 
by  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  in  the  following  edi- 
torial paragraphs: 

"As  soon  as  the  Assembly  met 
for  organization  the  delegates 
were  presented  with  a  ready- 
made  set  of  rules,  prepared  by 
Sir  Eric  Drununond,  the  British 
general  secretary,  a  good  British 
Tory,  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  tin;  League.  Tho  dele- 
gates of  tho  forty-two  nations 
promptly  adopted  tho  rules  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  tho  British 
seen  i  tary-ge  n  eral . 

"The  personnel  of  the  coin- 
missions  was  also  selected  by  the 
British  general  manager  and,  by 
a  coincidence,  I  ho  two  most  im- 
portant committees  are  headed 
respectively  by  tho  two  ablest 
British  Tories,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Arthur  Balfour." 

"Far  from  warranting  the  happy  belief  that  the  League  at 
Geneva  is  functioning  for  peace,  the  report  of  unimpassioned 
observers  of  its  daily  proceedings  makes  it  seem  more  and  more 
as  if  it  were  functioning  for  war,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Undid  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Bel  ween    the    ('ouiicil    and    the    Assembly    the   jealousies   of 

jurisdiction  and  potency  are  already  manifesting  themselves  in 
a  mosl  distressing  fashion 

"'lint   far  more  important  than  those  interior  disorders  arc  the 

broad  evidences  of  inherent  powerleBsness  to  agree  or  to  act 
upon  such  questions  as  those  which  the  League  was  supposed 
to  handle  wit h  sua vitj  and  celerity. 

"Spain,  a  neutral  in  the  late  war,  is  impelled  by  protests  at 
home  to  deny  that  she  will  participate  with  a  small  detachment 
of  troops  in  the  enforcement  of  the  League's  policy  with  regard 
to  tin     Polish-Lithuanian    dispute.      In  other  words,  Spain  holds 

hack  from  the  performance  of  a  military  obligation  under  Article 
XVI  of  the  Covenanl  because  public  opinion  at  home  is  opposed 

to  that   -ort  of  employment  for  her  soldiers 

"We  are  already  getting  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  what 
might  have  been.  There  is  not  only  Poland-Lithuania,  bul  also 
Armenia.  There  are  <  Ireece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  acting  on  nat  tonal 
interests  and  ready  to  fight,  League  or  no  League. 


lilt;    LEAGUE    ASSEMBLY. 
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"And  all  are  saying  that  if  the  United  States  would  only 
come  in  everything  would  go  as  sweetly  and  serenely  as  a  wedding- 
march,  which  means  that  if  the  United  States  were  involved  it 
would  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  police  job  for  the  world." 

In  a  message  to  President  Wilson  President  Paul  Hymans,  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly,  said: 

"The  Assembly  recognizes  that  you  have  done  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  League.  It 
feels  confident  that  the  present  meetings  will  greatly  advance 
those  principles  of  cooperation  between  all  nations  which  you 
have  done  so  much  to  promote." 

This  message,  in  the  opinion  of  many  papers,  emphasizes  the 
irony  of  our  .m-memberskip  in  the  League.  "It  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the  only  civilized  nation 
that  is  unrepresented  at  Geneva  by  reason  of  its  own  voluntary 
action,"  notes  the  New  York  World  (Dem.);  and  in  the  New 
York  Times,  another  Democratic  journal,  we  read: 

"Thoughtful  Americans  do  not  conceal  their  mortification  and 
regret  that  this  nation  is  not  represented  at  Geneva.  We  belong 
there.  We  ought  to  be  in  the  League,  if  only  to  help  perfect 
it  and  guide  its  first  steps.  Now  that  the  prejudices  and  vio- 
lences of  the  election  have  subsided,  there  is  a  general  and  an 
obvious  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  playing  a  shabby  part 
in  standing  aside,  when  nearly  all  the  other  Powers  are  striving 
to  shape  an  instrument  of  peace  and  civilization." 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  points  out  that  the  total  budget 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  1921  is  only  $4,200,000,  of  which 
the  share  of  the  United  States,  if  she  were  a  member,  would  be 
only  $220,296,  or  "almost  exactly  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of 
what  we  spent  on  armaments  during  a  single  year  before  the 
war,  or  something  like  one  two-thousandth  of  1  per  cent,  of  what 
the  direct  cost  of  our  belligerency  reached  in  1918."  And  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  discussing  the  contention  of 
Senator  Borah  and  many  Republican  newspapers  that  the  troops 
for  Vilna  prove  it  a  League  for  war  rather  than  for  peace,  says: 

"The  answer   to   Borah   is   that   the   League  did  not  order 


dition  and  now  announces  that  it  has  changed  its  mind.  Thoso 
nations  who  will  send  troops  will  do  so  of  their  own  free  will 
and  because  they  recognize  that  they  can  well  afford  to  employ 
a  regiment  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dispute  which,  if  it 
leads  to  war,  might  cost  them  a  good  many  regiments. 

"The  problem  that  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  Lithuania  was 
foreseen  by  friends  of  the  League  idea  long  before  the  Covenant 


Copyrighted  by  MrCutcheon. 

ALL  THEY  ASK  IS  TO  GET   HIM  INTO  THE  GAME. 
— McCutcheon  in  tho  Chicago  Tribune. 

troops  to  be  sent  into  Lithuania.  The  League  recommended, 
and  the  nations  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  police  expe- 
dition did  so  voluntarily.  The  answer  to  Borah  is  siipplied  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  was  to  take  part  in  the  expe- 


THK    SPECTATORS'   GALLERY. 

— Clubb  in  tbe  Rochester  Herald. 

was  drafted.  It  was  foreseen  that  occasions  for  police  dut\ 
might  arise,  and  it  was  the  assumption  from  the  beginning  that 
the  task  would  fall  upon  the  nations  nearest  to  the'  seat  of 
trouble.  The  possibility  of  American  troops  employed  on  police 
duty  in  Europe,  or  of  European  troops  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  dismissed  as  an  absurdity.  The  action  of  the  League  last 
week  was  in  line  with  this  principle." 

Concerning  the  request  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  which  some 
observers  regarded  as  a  gesture  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Democratic  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

"Those  who  during  the  recent  campaign  saw  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  a  deadly  menace  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
may  well  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  their  fears  when  they  note  the 
action  taken  at  Geneva  with  regard  to  the  Tacna-Arica  ques- 
tion, which  has  so  long  constituted  an  international  triangle  of 
danger  to  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  Not  unnaturally,  this 
seemed  one  of  the  problems  which  might  be  submitted  to  the 
League  for  adjustment.  It  involved  merely  a  question  of  ai'bi- 
tration  by  a  non-partizan  tribunal,  and  was  in  its  essence  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  matters  which  would  logically  come  within  the 
scope  of  an  association  designed  to  prevent  war.  The  South- 
American  countries  concerned ^were,  it  is  stated,  quite  willing  to 
invoke  the  good  offices  of  the  League,  but  they  withdrew  their 
request  at  the  suggestion  of  Old-World  delegates,  Avho  feared  the 
sensibilities  of  this  country  might  be  offended  by  even  the 
remote  appearance  of  intruding  upon  the  sacred  jurisdiction 
established  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  famous  doctrine. 

"In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  as  is  pointed  out  in  a  dispatch 
from  Washington,  arbitration  of  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  does 
not  come  anywhere  within  the  realm  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain  have  acted 
as  arbitrators  in  South-American  boundary  questions  in  the 
past,  and  the  League  might  do  so  with  even  less  suspicion.  That 
it  holds  aloof  even  from  the  performance  of  such  a  service  lest 
it  should  creato  a  false  impression  indicates  how  greatly  exag- 
gerated was  tho  campaign  panic  of  tho  Monroe  doctrinites.  1  fc 
seems  that  tho  League  of  Nations  is  not  only  not  a  'Meddle- 
some Matty,'  but  is  an  exceedingly  well-mannered  lady  of  most 
delicate  instincts,  who  has  not  tho  slightest  desire  in  this  world 
to  kidnap  Mr.  Monroe's  favorite  baby." 


[2 
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MR.  HOOVER'S   LABOR   PLANS 


"O 


F  HAPPIER  AUGURY    than  dozens  of  pretentious 
industrial   conferences  or  barrels  of  sermons  by  em- 
ployers to  their  men."  is  Herbert  Hoover's  presence 
ouncil   table  of  organized   labor,   remarks   one   editor. 
aother,  is  a  really  hopeful  prospeel  of  getting  a 


■ 


"  LP  TO   Vol  .  OLD   FELLOW." 

— Greene  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

industrial  order  out  of  the  present  chaos.     Even  now.  ob- 
serves a  Virginia  daily  mindful  of  the  many  recent  declarations 
of  war  over  the  open-shop  issue,  the  outlook  for  industrial  peace 
i-  not  bright,  hut  if  the  agitators  in  both  camps  can  be  supprest 
and   the  chips  are  removed  from  their  shoulders,   the  sound- 
thinking  Americans  ;m long  them  will  find  a  satisfactory  way  out." 
In  the  labor-camp,  at  least,  the  "agitators"  are  being  removed — 
tie  imm<  use  satisfaction  of  all  hut  our  mosl  radical  newspapers 
and  organized  labor  is  being  given  credit  for  shaking  off  what 
looks  like  a  chip  oil    its  OWI1   shoulder  in  seriously  taking  up  the 
iblem  of  increased  production.     And  the  New  York  Tribune 
hints  thai  if  the  union  Bhop  can  satisfy  the  employer  on  the  score 
of  production,  there  nee.]  belittle  worry  about  that  "open-shop" 
rrom    the   employers'    associations.     No   one   realizes 
.an  does  Mr.  Hoover  thai  it  is  no  simple  matter 
find  a   way  out    of  our  recurrent    industrial   difficulties.     He 
•  ii  through  two  industrial  conferences,  the  second  of  which 
laid  do  mi  outlining  a  permanent  relationship  between 

tital  and  labor,  but  as  the  N<  w  York  Evening  Post  sadly  note-. 
ini   attempl  to  take  advantage  of  these 
or  to  work  out  "a  thorough  test  between  the 
op  principles  on  their  merits."      What 
.■.hat  usually  happens:     "When  busi- 
f  and  labor  is  scarce,  the  union  shop  makes  head- 
f or  tin  on  thai  the  employer  can  afford  to  make 

-lump-  and  labor  i-  more  than  plenti- 
ployer  believes  thai   bis  day  has  come,  and  we  he 
a  dr  mop." 

lr.  Hoo  ith  the  executive  council  of  the 

Labor,    al    Washington,    there 
nd  e- 1„  ri.  aces.     No  remedy  was 
nore  than  a  suggest  ion,  and  in  bis 
will  h  many  more  similar  conferee 

irth  that  will  advance  the  stabilizer 

outpul    will   generally  approximate 

iod    of  time  than  ba    bt  i  d  the  experience 


of  the  commercial  world."  Mr.  Hoover's  own  industrial  pro- 
gram was  outlined  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies,  at  Washington,  just  after  his 
election  as  president  of  that  body.  It  is  the  engineer's  duty, 
according  to  the  most  famous  living  member  of  the  profession, 
to  eliminate  waste  in  production.  At  present,  there  exists  a 
"three-phase"  waste: 

"1.  From  intermittent  employment. 

"2.  From  unemployment  that  arises  in  shifting  Industrial 
currents. 

"3.    From  strikes  and  lockouts 

"In  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste  and  misery  of  intei1- 
mittent  employment  and  unemployment  we  need  at  once 
coordination  in  economic  groups.  For  example,  our  engineers 
have  pointed  time  and  again  to  the  bituminous-coal  industry, 
where  the  bad  economic  functioning  of  that  industry  results  in 
an  average  of  but  180  days  of  employment  per  annum,  where 
a  great  measure  of  solution  could  be  had  if  a  basis  of  cooperation 
could  be  found  among  the  coal  operators,  the  coal-miners,  the 
railways,  and  the  great  consumers.  The  combined  result  would 
be  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  employee,  a  reduced 
risk  to  the  operator,  and  fundamental  expansion  of  economic  life 
by  cheaper  fuel. 

"With  our  necessary  legislation  against  combination  and  the 
lack  of  any  organizing  force  to  bring  about  this  cooperation,  the 
industry  is  helpless  unless  we  can  develop  some  method  of 
governmental  interest,  not  in  governmental  ownership,  but  in 
stimulation  to  cooperation  in  better  organization. 

"In  help  against  the  misery  in  the  great  held  of  seasonal  and 
other  unemployment  wo  indeed  need  an  expansion  and  better 
organization  of  our  local  and  Federal  labor  exchanges.  We  have 
a  vast  amount  of  industry,  seasonal  in  character,  which  must 
shift  its  labor  complement  to  other  industries.  The  individual 
worker  is  helpless  to  find  the  contacts  necessary  to  make  this 
shift  unless  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  provided  for  him." 

The  one  "mitigating  measure"  everybody  is  agreed  on  is  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  its  universal  application  breaks  down 
"  in  the  method  of  its  execution."  Air.  Hoover  believes  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Second  Industrial  Conference  on  this  point 
ought  to  bo  given  renewed  consideration.  The  conference  held  in 
Mr.  Hoover's  words, 

"That  where  there   was  a  conflict  over   representation  the 


SOME  EMPLOYERS'   IDEA  OF  "NORMALCY." 

— Fit zpat rick  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

determination  should  be  left  to  a  third  and  independent  party. 
l!  also  proposed  that  each  party  should  have  the  right  to  sum- 
mon skill  and  experience  to  its  assistance.  It  further  proposed 
that  where  one  of  i  he  parties  at  dispute  refused  to  enter  upon 
collective  bargaining  the  entire  question  should  be  referred  to 
an  independent   tribunal  for  investigation  as  to  the  right  and 
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Cpyiighted  l>j  the  Chicago 


"CAPITAL  AND  LABOR,"  A  THRILLING  DRAMA  IN  TWO   ACTS  AND  AN  EPILOG 


ACT   I. — TIME,    LAST   YEAR. 

Capital  and  Labor  discovered  speaking. 
Labor — "  Curses  on  yen  !     At  last  I  have    yeh  at    me  mercy! 
Yield  to  me  demands  or  I  strike  and  close  you  down!  " 

Capital  (turning  pale  around   gills)—-'  Oh,  have  mercy!     Think 
of  me  wives  and  children!  " 

Curtain. 


Capital  and  Labor  discovered  speaking. 

Capital — "  Ah,  ha!  The  tables  are  turned  !  Now  it  is  my 
time  to  gloat!  (Gloats  loudly.)  I'll  make  you  suflah!  "  (Shows 
the  papers!) 

Labor — "My  Gawd,  the  papers.  A  thousand  curses  —  ay, 
1.500!"  Curtain. 


Epilog— Time,   1924.      Radicals  elect  D.-bs  President. 


-McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


wrong  of   the  whole  dispute,   but  only   for  investigation  and 
report." 

Coming  to  the  practical  problem  of  hours  and  wages,  Mr. 
Hoover  declares  that  first  of  all  the  worker  should  enjoy  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  should  have  leisure  "for  citizenship, 
for  recreation,  for  family  life."  "There  is  no  greater  economic 
fallacy  than  the  doctrine  that  to  decrease  the  hours  below  these 
primary  considerations  makes  for  employment  of  greater  num- 
bers, and  it  is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  eighty-foiir-hour  week 
of  some  employment  transgresses  these  fundamentals  to  a  point 
of  inhumanity." 

To  an  engineer  interested  in  maximum  production,  "the 
deadening  result  of  the  same  payment  to  good  and  bad  skill 
alike"  is  abhorrent.  So  Mr.  Hoover  suggests  the  use  of  a  new 
device  "in  encouragement  of  individual  interest  and  effort  by 
creating  two  or  three  levels  of  wage  in  agreements  for  each  trade, 
the  position  of  each  man  in  such  scale  to  be  based  upon  com- 
parative skill  and  character." 

"This  plan  should  be  developed  upon  the  principle  of  extra 
compensation  for  added  skill  and  performance  by  an  agreed 
basic  Avage.  In  order  to  give  confidence,  the  classification  under 
such  scales  must  be  passed  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
workers  in  each  shop  or  department.  This  plan  is  now  being 
successfully  experimented  with." 

Mr.  Hoover  thinks  great  good  has  come  from  the  "shop-com- 
mittee" experiment,  and  he  would  have  organized  labor  "extend 
more  widely  its  adoption  of  the  principles  of  a  shop  committee, 
settling  its  problems  of  wage  and  conditions  of  labor  in  general 
agreement  and  applying  its  energies  through  shop-committee 
organization  to  development  of  production  as  well  as  to  the 
correction  of  incidental  grievance."  The  "open-shop"  issue 
is  touched  but  briefly: 

"There  would  be  little  outcry  against  the  closed  shop  if  it 
were  closed  iti  order  to  secure  unity  of  purpose  in  constructive 
increase  of  production  by  offering  to  the  employer  the  full  value 
of  the  worker's  mind  and  effort  as  well  as  his  hand." 

Mr.  Hoover  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  great  association 
of  national  scope  among  both  workers  and  employers,  but  this 
"should  not  and  must  not  be  contemplated  as  an  alinement  for 
battle.  Battle  quickly  loses  its  rules  of  sportsmanship  and  adopts 
the  rules  of  barbarism."  Rather  let  these  organizations  "be 
considered  as  a  fortunate  development  of  influential  groups 
through  which  skill  and  mutual  consideration  can  be  assembled 
for  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  these  questions."  Then  wo 
could  work  out  a  new  economic  system,  "based  neither  on  the 


capitalism  of  Adam  Smith  nor  upon  the  socialism  of  Karl 
Marx,"  but  on  "a  third  alternative,  that  preserves  in- 
dividual initiative,  that  stimulates  it  through  protection  from 
domination." 

That  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  selected  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Labor  as  a  general  mediator  to  seek  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  has  been  denied  by 
Federation  officials.  "Neither  Mr.  Hoover  nor  any  other  man 
outside  of  the  President  of  the  United  States"  could  fill  such  a 
position,  said  one. 

Yet  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Newark  News 
sees  a  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gompers  and 
the  other  labor  leaders  have  called  upon  this  distinguished 
engineer  for  advice.  This  correspondent  recalls  the  intimate 
relations  which  Mr.  Gompers  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
eight  years  with  the  Labor  Department  and  other  bureaus  of 
the  Democratic  Administration,  which  "have  gone  far  to  sus- 
tain his  leadership  and  to  bring  him  useful  prestige."  With  the 
Democrats  about  to  make  their  exit  there  arises  the  necessity 
for  Mr.  Gompers  to  make  new  connections.  The  writer  in  the 
Newark  daily  continues: 

"As  a  matter  of  political  necessity,  Mr.  Gompers  must  have  a 
liaison  with  the  new  ruling  powers,  and  therein  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why,  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Hoover  is  called  upon 
to  furnish  recommendations  as  to  a  policy  upon  which  the  Federa- 
tion will  base  its  opposition  to  the  growing  movements  for  the 
open  shop  and  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  strikes 
on  public  utilities  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"In  other  words,  organized  labor,  or  at  least  the  conservative 
end  of  it,  by  establishing  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  hopes  to  utilize  him  as  a  bridge  for  gaining  con- 
nection with  the  Harding  Administration,  or,  in  any  eArent,  to 
have  within  the  circle  of  the  neAv  President  an  individual  who 
knows  them  and  who  will  speak  for  them  in  the  vital  affairs  of 
the  new  administration  touching  labor." 

As  labor  faces  a  "slackening  up"  of  industry,  with  unemploy- 
ment becoming  more  general,  it  naturally  takes  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  capital,  say  several  editors.  Yet  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  dailies  like  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  are  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  labor  campaign  for 
increased  production.  According  to  a  New  York  Evening  Post 
dispatch  from  Washington,  the  Federation  leaders  who  met  there 
last  month  "urged  cooperation  between  the  'scientists  of  indus- 
try' and  the  representatives  of  labor,  to  the  end  that  the  value 
of  output  be  increased  by  intensive  use  of  the  plant  and  that 
rising  costs  be  thus  balanced  rather  than  by  wage  cut." 


H 
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OPENING    LENINE'S  "TREASURE-HOUSE" 

WITHIN"  WALLS  BUILT  HIGH  by  years  of  war  and 
•Union,  behind  doors  close  guarded  bj   Trotzky's 
-.  •':..    Russian  treasure-house   awaits  the  ad- 
ire*  with  the  gold.     "In  the  south  there  are  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  awaiting  export,  and   oil-wells  have  been 
ning  unchecked  so  long  that  thej  have  had  to  bank  them  up 
-  of  oil."     "There  is  61,000,000  worth  of  timber 
lying  at  Archangel  and  other  ports  on  the  White  Sea."     The 

tains  "probably  the  world's  greatestun- 
and  oil  deposits,  with  the  fishing  off-ooasl  equal 


111   SINESS    IS    HI  sinks- 
K' .  p  your  eyes  open,  John  ! 

— Cheney  In  Tin    Passing  Show  iLondon) 

thai  of  Ala-.  Do  mi  rchanl  adventurers  come  not  to  buy, 

ell?     The  advocates  of  trade  relations  with  Russia  tell 

then,  that  British   linns  have  contracted   to  deliver  $20,- 

000,000  worth  of  goods  to  Russia  and  that  Mr.  Washington  D. 

ed  thi    salt   of  American  goods  worth  $3,- 

000,000,000,  including  litth   items  like  5,000  locomotives,  50,000 

.  10,000  airplanes,  and  25,000,000  pair-  of  shoes.     Can 

for  all  these  things?     Y<  Mr.  Vanderlip,  on 

From  his  business  conferences  with   Lenine;  they 

■   paid  for  in  "gold,  platinum,  furs,  oil  products,  manganese, 

ood-pulp,  flax,  hides,  grains,  and   other  raw 

All  •  the  New  York  Times,  speak- 

Bumberi  tical  and  practical-minded  editors, 

aderlip  is  practically  the  onlj  one  who 

i out  of  Russia  has 

ipped  immediate  pt  a  little  flax." 

of  railn  ot ion  on  long-1  ime  credits, 

d  in   Russia,  "if  tin-  Bol- 

And  ;.  -  for  gold,  says  The 

■Id  supply  i-  l<  ft,  but  tin   Rouma- 

I  '■  ■:  I  claic   on  tin  iir  i  $125,000,000* 

"Mr.  Vanderlip  doubtless  believes 

5  ork  paper;  " bul  he  conns 

from  Lc  long  contemplation  of  tin  climate 


has  developed  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  into  a  high-power 
magnifying  instrument,  and  close  association  with  motion- 
picture  press-agents  has  induced  a  carelessness  in  arithmetic." 
It  is  all  very  well,  agree  other  writers  in  the  press,  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Muscovite  treasure-house, 
bul  what  if  the  treasure-house  is  empty?  .Washington  authori- 
ties quoted  in  the  dispatches  deny  that  Russia  possesses  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  products  and  commodities  for  export.  The 
Russian  trade  commissioners,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public 
/.<(/.;</•,  "will  not  get  far  t ill  they  can  persuade  the  world  thai 
they  have  marketable  merchandise,  which  is  their  own  property, 
to  offer,  and  can  carry  it  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  point 
of  export."  Russian  agents  have  been  trying  to  make  Copen- 
hagen a  center  for  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  bul  without  much 
success,  according  to  The  Ledger,  which  quotes  a  Danish  Cabinet 
Minister  as  having  said  recently: 

•"  Mow  can  Russia  sell  I  he  goods  when  she  hasn't  them  to  sell? 
Even  the  source  from  which  Russia  obtains  her  money  is  ques- 
tioned. Before  Russia  can  hope  to  meet  the  world  on  even  terms 
she  must  show  that  she  has  the  goods  and  can  deliver  them." 

And  we  read  further  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Phila- 
delphia daily: 

'The  very  important  East  Asiatic  Association  has  thus  far 
declined  1o  take  part  in  any  proceedings  looking  toward  the 
resumption  of  trade,  and  the  opinions  of  many  are  guided  by 
Hie  at  lilude  of  this  influential  organization.  The  Soviet  author- 
ities (indirectly)  deposited  2, 000, 000  gold  rubles  in  Copenhagen 
last  summer  as  an  earnest  of  future  payments  for  commodities. 
A i  I  he  same  time  they  sent,  17,000,000  kroner  to  Stockholm  and 
32,000,000  rubles  to  Norway.  But  even  with  these  financial 
'hostages,'  easily  capable  of  being  converted  into  corruption 
funds,  they  have  been  unable  to  convince  the  hard-headed 
Scandinavian  trader  of  their  solvency  and  their  capacity  to 
produce  and  to  transport  as  well  as  to  pay." 

Protests  against  the  British  trade  agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia,  recently  announced  by  Premier  Lloyd  George,  are  based 
largely  on  the  implied  de-judo  recognition  of  that  Government. 
The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  "to  take  Lenine  and  his 
system  into  fellowship  is  to  abandon  those  in  Russia  who  fought 
for  civilization  and  democratic  ideals."  "Prudence,  as  well  as 
the  claims  of  morality,  forbid  strengthening  a  Russia,  which  in 
its  foreign  relations  avows  its  deliberate  purpose  to  wage  un- 
ceasing war  and  which  in  its  domestic  policy  is  devoted  to 
strangling  liberty."  To  make  such  a  trade  agreement  with  "the 
Lenine  autocracy"  seems  very  much  like  "a  moral  lapse"  on 
Britain's  part.  Lloyd  George  will  be  held  responsible;  yet,  says 
77m   Tribune,  he  is  being  pushed  on  by  I  wo  powerful  influences: 

"One  consists  of  the  British  Labor  party,  which,  so  far  as  the 
Russian  question    is  concerned,  is  controlled    by   a    small    group 

of  intellectuals  who  are  in  sympathy  with  revolutionary  ideas. 
.Joined  to  them  in  advocacy  of  recognition  are  the  commercial 
interests  which,  not  looking  far  ahead  and  bothering  little  about 
principles,    would    capture    Hie    Russian     market    before    others 

arm  e." 

Tin  new  British  policy  is  described  by  tin-  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  as  "opportunism  without  ethical  justification."  In  a 
series  of  editorials  the  New  York  Times  attacks  the  new-  British 
policy  as  unwise  and  not  exactly  fair  to  the  nation's  Allies.  The 
Tiims  notes   first    that   I  lie   picture   presented   by    the  successive 

announcements  from  London  "is  one  of  a  negotiation  fending 
rapidly  toward  a  treaty  of  peace  and  firm  friendship."  The 
Conditions  upon  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  willing  on  June  30 
to  resume    trade  "are  of  profound  interest  to  other  nations." 

The  flrsl  condition  was  that  "the  Soviet  Government  would 
refrain  from  hostile  actions  and  propaganda,  directed  against 
British  in.-!  ii  ut  ions."  The  Moscow  Government,  comments 
Tht  Times,  "will  be  left  entirely  free  to  continue  its  propaganda 
for  thi  overthrow  of  'capitalistic'  governments  other  than  that 
of  Great    Britain."     We  read  further: 

"Thi    3econd  condition  requires  the  Soviet  Government  to 
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"NEXT!  " 
— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


^£J5W88IA 


WRONG    KEYS. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CAN  TRADE    SUCCEED   WHERE    THE    SWORD    HAS   FAILED  ? 


refrain  'from  any  attempt  by  military  action  or  propaganda 
to  encourage  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  any  form  of  action  hostile  to 
British  interests  or  the  British  Empire.'  This,  we  may  well 
suppose,  is  the  paramount  consideration  for  Great  Britain,  the 
chief  motive  that  prompted  the  negotiations.  .  .  .  England  is 
strengthened,  undoubtedly,  but  the  Soviet  Government  is 
strengthened  to  an  incalculable  degree,  and  that  is  the  serious 
matter  for  the  Russian  people  who  have  suffered  from  its  crimes 
and  oppressions,  who  must  continue  to  suffer  until  the  day  of  its 
overthrow.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  other  nations  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  agreements,  whose  apprehensions  of  danger 
to  peace  and  civilization  from  a  continuance  of  Soviet  rule 
will  not  be  calmed  by  measures  that  confirm  its  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  writes  admiringly  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers — generally  critical  of  everything  British — 
about  how  "the  English,  level-headed  world-traders,  demand 
renewal  of  trade  with  Russia  and  urge  France  to  get  down  to 
business  and  give  up  squandering  hundreds  of  millions  trying 
to  recover  from  Russia  the  Czar's  debts  that  Russia  could  not 
pay  if  she  wanted  to." 

While  sympathizers  with  the  Bolsheviki  will  consider  their 
arrangement  with  Britain  as  a  triumph,  it  is  in  reality  their 
"first  serious  defeat,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which 
does  not  believe  that  "the  bizarre  Russian  experiment  can  sur- 
vive the  test  of  comparison  that  will  follow  the  reopening  of  free 
commercial  and  cultural  intercourse." 

An  interesting  presentation  of  the  Russian  view  of  the  new 
trade  arrangement  comes  from  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens, 
Soviet  representative  in  the  United  States.  The  results  of  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  are  likely  to  be  as  follows,  says  a  writer 
who  sums  up  points  made  by  Mr.  Martens  in  a  recent  interview 
in  the  New  York  Call: 

"1.  The  present  regime  in  Russia  will  be  tremendously 
strengthened  by  the  event. 

"2.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  that  regime  will  be  faced 
with  the  acid  test  of  their  careers. 

"3.  The  polity,  power,  vision,  and  energy  of  Lenine  and  his 
associates  will  be  tested  in  the  solving  of  the  great  problem  of 
reconstruction  of  the  largest  Aryan  nation  in  the  world  under 
an  hitherto  untried  form  of  government. 

"4.  The  result  will  determine  whether  a  government  so  con- 
stituted and  so  founded  can  long  endure. 


"5.  Trade  with  Russia,  while  it  will  stabilize  Europe  for  the 
time  being,  will  not  solve  the  various  economic  problems  of  the 
European  nations,  and  the  revolutions  in  the  various  countries 
will  go  forward  to  their  various  culminations. 

"6.  France  will  be  the  only  nation  to  back  counter-revolu- 
tionary plots  against  Russia;  not  even  America  will  be  able  to 
aid  Poland  should  Poland  attempt  to  move  again  against  Russia. 

"7.  The  fruits  of  the  Russian  revolution  will  never  be  lost; 
the  victory  of  the  peasants  and  workers  will  never  be  wrested 
from  them  by  imperialism  of  any  type  whatsoever." 

A  draft  of  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
has  been  published  in  London  dispatches.  While  it  is  subject 
to  modification,  London  correspondents  generally  believe  that 
it  will  form  the  basis  of  the  final  document.  Its  most  important 
provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  agree  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  except  in  arms  and 
munitions.  Each  is  to  appoint  agents,  having  the  usual  im- 
munities accorded  diplomats,  to  carry  out  the  agreement  and  to 
develop  trade.  The  Russian  Government  "recognizes  its 
liability  to  pay  compensation  to  British  subjects  in  respect  of 
goods  supplied  or  services  rendered  to  it  or  to  the  former  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  or  to  Russian  citizens,  for  which  payment  has  not 
been  made  owing  to  the  Russian  revolution."  The  British 
Government  on  its  part  agrees  not  to  attach  any  gold,  securi- 
ties, or  commodities  exported  by  Russia  in  payment  for  imports 
or  as  security  for  such  payment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  Government  has  formally 
announced  its  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  present  Russian 
Government  can  not  repudiate  the  debts  of  former  govern- 
ments.    This  refers  to  the  old  Russian  debt  to  France. 

While  the  Wrangel  defeat  is  held  primarily  responsible  for  the 
Avillingness  of  Great  Britain  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki, Mr.  Washington  D.  Vanderlip's  recent  sensational 
declarations  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  as  "a  spur  to 
hasten  Great  Britain's  conclusion  of  a  trade  pact."  Mr.  Vander- 
lip  insists  that  our  Congress  will  before  many  months  recognize 
the  Lenine  regime  and  reopen  trade  with  Russia.  The  Wash- 
ington dispatches,  however,  indicate  that  the  Administration 
still  holds  to  the  non-recognition  policy  embodied  in  the  Colhy 
note  to  Poland. 


Ifi 
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1111.    SEVEN    MILLERS   OF   KANSAS 

KANSAS  is  MAKING  AN  EXPERIMENT  for  the  entire 
nation,     lhr  Industrial  Court.  Governor  Allen's  crea- 
tion for  tli'  men!   of  industrial  disputes  and   the 
ailed  seven  Topeka  millers  to  answer 
they  arc  curtailing  production  of  Hour  to  affect 
Thus  not  onh    is  "a  new  angle  of  the  Industrial  Court 
ttention,"  notes  the  Wichita  Beacon,  but  " the 
■  art  is  the  firs!  of  i's  kind  ever  tried:  it  marks 
r  in  jurisprudence."    "Last  win- 
labor  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
rioting  production  in  an  essen- 
tial industry  (coal);  tin-  year  capital  is  under 
.   b                   ire  reminded  h\    the  South 
I  nd.)  Tribu 
The   working  out  of  the  Kansas  Court's 
pres            tblem,  namely,  whether  millers  are 
in  agret  men!  to  curtail  flour  production,  thus 
j  an  artificial  shortage  in  a  necessary 
pie  and  raising  prices,  "musl  either  justify 
tin                ce  of  the  Court  or  condemn  il   to 
oblivion,"  thinks  the  Chicago   Tribune,  and 
(he Grand  Rapids  Pn  sa  agrees  thai  the  Court 
•o   demonstrate   its  right   to  per- 
manency."    The  Tribune  goes  on: 

[(  will  We  remembered  thai  organized 
labor  throughout  the  United  states  protested 
the  establishment  of  the  Court,  [t  was  de- 
nounced a-  a  new  weapon  of  capitalism  for 
the  enslavement  of  labor.  In  the  Kansas 
miner-'  tnnihles  its  operation  brought  new 
and  vehement  objection,  not  only  from  the 
miners  bul  from  all  organized  labor. 

"  Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.     Capi- 
tal, a'   leasl   iii  so  far  a-  it  is  represented  by 
the  miller-  cited,  is  to  learn  just  what  power 
the  Court  really  ha-.     If  the  Court  proves 
that   il  can  and  will  work  both   ways  ii    will 
i   dent   which  is  likely  io  establish 
similar  courts  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
When   i'   appeared   to  he  designed  solely  to 
labor,  however  justly,  labor  nat- 
llj    opposed    it.      If   it    proves   able    to 

producers  or  to  capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
al  commodities  more  easily  available  to  labor  or  to  con- 
sumers in  any  class,  much  of  the  original  opposition  to  it  will  be 
eliminate  d. 

"When  it  it,  with  an  employer's  right  to  -top  produc- 

■  ppii  g  mii  dangi  rous  ground.     Ii  musl  move  with  due 

in  of  the  powerful  law    of  supply  and  demand.      lint 

lal«>r  i  [  a  commodity  as  Hour,  and  the  law   of  supply 

■  ice  applii  -  i  qually  to  it." 

labor,  told  by  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil, 

ion  of  Governor  Allen  in  the  Kansas  catn- 

ted   him  a-   an   enemy  of  labor  and  a  hireling  of 

However,   no'   on!  -he-  Governor  returned   to 

office,    but.  ]  ■■■     .urgli    Chronicle-Telegraph,    "every 

pl<  dged  to  support  the 
"Thi  bady<  ar  for  put  ..looting," 

lgl(    man   who  voted  against 

ICourtlawwa    returned  to  the  legislature."    And 

on  to  say: 

found  a  fri(  nd  in  thi-  (  !ourt.     They 
nd  a  fair  <  'oiirt.      They  have  found 
.n  infitii  .    iring  the  adjust- 

ment of  gr        aees  than  the  striki       In  thi-  election  thousands 
of  laboring  to  union-  supported  Allen  beca 

theyn  cognized 

'"  f' •    '  friend  of  labor  and  not  an  enemy. 

ration  f<  ..I  month-.       Il  has 

One  worthy   of 

the   mini  -o  U  ,    i hey 

'hem  in'  Mm    loan      and 


tin1  interesl  rate  was  high.  This  Industrial  Court  promptly 
abolished  this  practice.  I  none  instance  it  decided  a  case  in  favor 
of  the  miners  in  forty-eight  hours  which  walking  delegates  and 
paid  agitators  had  been  trying  for  years  to  remedy." 

In  other  words,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "it  represents  a 
square  deal,  with  the  rights  of  the  ]>eople  closely  in  hand." 
The  defendant  millers,  however,  assert  that  they  also  have  rights. 
While  admitting  that  several  have  curtailed  their  output  and 
one  or  two  have  suspended  operations  for  the  present,  they  de- 
clare that  "sound  business  reasons,"  and  not  a  desire  to  keep  up 
prices,  caused  them  to  act  as  they  did. 
"Only  a  lack  of  orders  has  caused  a  de- 
crease of  production,"  they  say.  The  price 
of  Hour  has  decreased,  since  September  1, 
from  about  $12.50  to  iftS.oO  per  barrel,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  manufacturing  costs  have 
risen,  avers  one  of  the  seven  millers.  Fur- 
thermore, they  say,  the  importation  of 
Canadian  flour,  which  sells  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  per  barrel  lower  than  they  can  manu- 
facture it,  shuts  them  out  of  that  market. 
Lower  shipping  rates  also  enable  foreign 
millers  to  buy  wheat  in  this  country  and 
grind  it  into  flour,  which  they  can  market  at 
a  price  lower  than  American  flour  can  be  sold 
abroad,  say  Topeka  dispatches.  "Under 
the  law,  therefore,  must  a  miller  keep 
milling  whether  he  is  making  a  profit  or  not?" 
asks  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  State  Journal.  "In 
that  case,  how  would  the  Court  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  miller  to  pay  his  employees?" 
We  are  told  further  that — 


il  IK    JUDGE, 

Judsjc  \V.  I..  Iliifjgins,  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court,  says  that  "in  so 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  case 
of  the  kind  winch  lias  been  tried 
in  the  whole  world." 


"The  case  of  the  Kansas  millers  brings 
on  one  of  the  issues  with  which  the  Indus- 
trial Court  subject  is  tilled.  The  Indus- 
trial Court  idea  goes  far  deeper  than  most 
of  its  advocates  have  dreamed.  Instead  of 
being  simply  a  beneficent  device  to  prevent 
strikes,  it  of  necessity  reaches  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  industrial  system.  When  courts, 
an  arm  of  the  Government,  assume  control 
over  wa^es  and   profits  and    power   to   say   when    factories   shall 

run  and  when  men  shall  work,  we  have  achieved  the  substance 
of  Socialism.  That  is  the  last  thing  the  advocates  of  the  Indus- 
trial Court  intended." 

Another  reason  for  curtailment  in  the  milling  industry  of 
Kansas  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Topeka  Capita],  which 

says: 

"The  miller  of  grain  must  sell  his  finished  product  for  cost  of 
production,  interest  included,  and  a  profit,  lie  can  not  foresee 
markets  or  know  what  the  materials  will  be  worth  at  the  lime 
of  delivery  of  his  finished  products.  That  is  the  risk  he  takes. 
If  the  wheat  falls  substantially  during  the  marketing  process  of 
the  flour,  he  faces  a  declining  flour  market.  He  has  sold  his 
goods  at  a  price  and  can  not  take  advantage  of  a  rising  market  on 
these  goods,  whereas  his  buyer  may  refuse  acceptance  of  delivery 
if  prices  fall.      These  are  the  regular  risks  of  business. 

"The  manufacturer  of  Hour  therefore,  as  he  buys  his  raw  ma- 
terial, sells  contracts  against  it,  bushel  for  bushel,  for  future  de- 
livery, hedging,  so  that  if  he  loses  on  the  material  he  uses  in  manu- 
facture, he  gains. an  equivalent  amount  on  the  future  contracts 
he  has  sold.  It  is  said  I  hat  many  Kansas  millers,  failing  to  hedge 
or  not  making  a  practise  of  hedging,  were  severely  hit  by  the  late 
decline." 

Of  tin  papers  which  speak  in  defense  of  the  millers,  the  New 
York  Time*  opines  that  "  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  will  save 
itself  worry  by  proceeding  cautiously  in  teaching  business  men 
business,"  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial  is  sure  that,  "under  tin 
circumstances,  the  millers  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  running 
t heir  mill-  at  a  financial  loss." 
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TRYING  TO   CARVE  TURKEY 

NOT  THE  PALATABLE  BIRD  thai  graced  the  American 
table  last  week,  but  the  land  which  has  prolonged  its 
existence  for  generations  by  cleverly  playing  one 
European  nation  against  another.  Now  the  Turks  have  refused 
to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Allies  which  was  signed  at 
Sevres  on  August  10  last,  and  Mustafa,  Kemal,  leader  of  the 
Turkish  revolutionists,  remains  defiant.  "Delay,"  says  the  New 
York  Weekly  Review,  ' '  is  the  only  weapon  the  Turks  have  left,  and 
they  are  past  masters  at  handling  it  against  a  hostile  alliance 
divided  within  itself."  In  this  instance,  the  "hostile  alliance" 
comprises  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  who  on  the  same 
date  they  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  signed  an  agreement  in  which 
they  undertook  to  support,  one  another  in  "maintaining  spheres 
of  influence  in  Turkey."  Altho 
this  -agreement  to  earve  up  the 
old  empire  was  not  made  public 
until  three  months  after  it  was 
signed,  the  signatories  maintain 
that  it  was  not  a  "secret"  one, 
and  was  induced  by  a  desire  to 
"help  Turkey  to  develop  her 
resources,"  and  to  "avoid  the 
international  rivalries  which 
have  obstructed  that  object  in 
the  past." 

"Surrender  to  greed  has  al- 
ready begun,"  notes  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  "and  this  settle- 
mentbetween  England,  France, 
and  Italy  is  exactly  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  diplomacy,  the 
diplomacy  that  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world-war."  "By 
the  old  standards  it  is  not  a 
specially  iniquitous  document," 
continues  this  paper.  Germany 
and  Russia  are  both  eliminated 
as  exploiting  Powers,  but  the 
Allies  have  inherited  their  meth- 
ods; this  agreement  perpetuates 
the  very  conditions  which  led  to 
(lie  catastrophe  of  1914."  The 
Republican's  scathing  arraignment  is  followed  by  one  of  almost 
equal  potency  in  the  Newark  News,  which  charges  "the  great 
Furopean  Powers"  with  rushing  back  "to  the  old  policy  of  ex- 
ploitation which  has  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  native  peoples 
n:id  bred  wars  ever  since  it  was  devised."  "The  .  .  .  agreement 
presents  a  real  danger  to  international  good-will  and  under- 
standing," agrees  the  Omaha  Bee. 

The  New  York  Times  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  new  agree- 
ment means,  and  also  what  it  will  entail  on  the  part  of  the  Allies: 

"The  division  of  the  remnant  of  Turkey  into  spheres  of  British, 
French,  and  Italian  economic  influence  is,  in  a  way,  a  frank 
partition  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  regions  where  self-determination, 
if  it  could  be  invoked  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  Turks,  would  give 
little  support  to  a  scheme  like  this.  In  what  is  left  to  France 
I  here  is  considerable  mineral  wealth;  there  is  also  a  population 
of  which  the  Armenian  part  leans  toward  the  French  when 
French  troops  are  at  hand  as  a  protection  against  the  Turks. 
,  "The  French  sphere  of  influence  means  that  for  some  years  to 
coine. considerable  bodies  of  troops  will  have  to  be  maintained 
in  these  parts  of  the  Near  East.  For  the  next  few  years,  at 
any  rate,  the  French  sphere  will  cost,  more  than  it  is  worth. 

"Italy  will  get,  the  valuable  coal-mines  of  Ileraclea,  which 
the  Italians  need.  An  Italian  concession  for  their  exploitation 
was  one  of  the  earliest  ideas  raised  at  the  Peace  Conference  ;is 
compensation  for  the  surrender  of  the  Dodecanesus  to  Greece. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  against,  this  part  of  the  arrangement 
except    that    in    the   present    slate  of  feeling   in    Asia   .Minor  the 


Italians,  too,  are  likely  to  have  to  maintain  considerable  over-' 
seas  garrisons  at  a  time  when  Italian  public  sentiment  is  cold  .to, 
such  enterprises. 

"British,  French,  and  Kalian  diplomats  are  going  about  it  in 
the  only  way  they  know.     Whether  practical  good  will  come  of. 
it  is  another  matter.     Doubtless  there  is  great  wealth  awaiting 
development."  •  - 

Furthermore,  continues  The  Times: 

"The  partitioning  of  Turkey  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
signed  in  secret,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  on  August  10 
would  have  aroused  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  United  States 
had  it  occurred  ten  years  ago.  It  is  an  arrangement  quite  in 
the  old  manner.  There  are  spheres  of  influence,  control  of 
railroads,  exploitation  of  mines,  diplomatic  support  by  all  to 
each  and  each  to  all  the  three  Powers  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tions in  'the  areas  in  which  their  special  interests  are,  recog- 
nized'    an  ancient,  tale  told  exactly  in  the  ancient,  way.     And  a 

British  general   is  to  have    the 
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■  Presidency  of  (  onsfautinople." 

"So!"  exclaims  the  Socialist, 
New  York  Call,  in  an  editorial 
headed  "A  Feast,  of  Turkey." 
And  The,  Call  reminds  us  of  our 
"fight  for  Democracy,"  and 
what  has  come  of  it,  in  the  pres- 
ent, instance: 

"Now,  what,  is  the  lesson  of 
all  this'.'  First,  it  reveals  that 
the  '  democracy '  for  which  the 
war  was  fought  consists  of  terri- 
tory, mines,  railroads,  minerals, 
oil-fields,  etc.,  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  capitalists  and  investors 
of  the  victorious  Powers.  It  is' 
stated  very  clearly  by  The  Times. 
A  death-toll  of  20,000,000  lives 
was  taken  in  order  that  this 
thieves'  supper  might,  be  held, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
such  feasts  that  have  been  held 
since  the  armistice. 

"All  this  for  the  despoilers  of 
the  masses  aL  home  and  helpless 
peoples  abroad,  with  clevt  r 
diplomats  indulging  in  this  in- 
ternational burglary  with  ei lo- 
cal and  moral  precepts  on  their 
lips.  In  the  background  are 
the  ghastly  piles  of  dead,  the 
stricken  homes,  the  bereaved 
parents,  the  broken  hearts  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  relatives 
of  the  crippled  and  dead  workers  of  the  warring  nations.  Like 
vultures  hovering  over  carrion,  this  plundering  goes  on." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  looks  upon  the  Sevres  agree- 
ment merely  as  "a  supplementary  compact  intended  to  lessen 
friction  in  the  economic  development  of  Turkey,"  and  the 
Providence  Journal  fails  to  discover  "any  sinister  meaning"  in 
the  document.     Quite  the  contrary,  we  are  told: 

"In  all  the  world's  history  was  there  ever  a  brighter  prospect 
for  a  country  following  its  conquest  than  Turkey  can  now  look 
forward  to?  Backward,  decadent,  for  centuries,  it  is  at  the 
threshold  of  an  era  of  political  and  economic  regeneration.  It 
would  be  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  the  situation  without  justifica- 
tion in  any  known  or  intelligently  conjectural  circumstances, 
that  Turkey  is  abour  to  be  'gobbled  up,'  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  three  Powers  which  will  now  assume 
charge  of  its  destinies.  . 

"The  compact  simply  confirms  what  had  become  a  status, 
resulting  primarily  from  military  operations,  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  dictated  to  the  Sultan,  and  it  was  naturally  completer) 
by  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries  coincidentally  with  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  The  businesslike  document  attests  the  recon- 
ciliation of  whatever  conflicts  of  interest,  may  have  once 
been   threatened,  and   reflects  a  purpose  of  cooperation  in  the 

tut  lire. 

"Nobody  need  doubt  that,  under  their  agreement,  Italy, 
France,  and  <  irea    Britain  «  ill  adminisU  v  Turkej  for  t  he  greater 


STILL    hkrf;  !  " 

—Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American 


,ple,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  world 

:i'   la 

_\,,..  •  i  his  nation  never  declared  war  on  Turkey, 

ja  ii^,.i  editors  generally  agree,  altho  the 

NJew  Yor  '  •        reminds  us  that   "the  United 

can  not   be  indifferent  to  any  arrangement  which  vitally 

economic  futun    of  so  important   a  section  of  the 

•vial  world,"  even  tho  the  nation  was  not  a  party  to  the 
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treaty.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Times 
reports  "an  inspired  Paris  Temps  editorial"  as  suggesting  that 
France  should  "negotiate  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists,"  led 
1>\  Mustafa  keinal,  tor,  says  l.e  Temps,  "unless  tin-  French 
come  to  terms  with  the  Nationalists,  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
tight  them."  From  what  can  be  gathered  in  foreign  dispatches 
and  editorials  in  our  own  press,  it  would  seem  that,  as  an  un- 
settled settlement,  the  Sevres  agreement  is  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Adriatic  compact. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Thc   ii.  »   .try    order  has  paused  consldeiable  ferment.     Indianapolis 

.ill.-  about  it  i-  thai   M  i^  not  the  market  atone  that  breaks 

ii  i  \  would  prove  a  good  man  to  lead  the  lean  and  hungry  Democrats. 

is    Mexico  'Ik-     '\      "i'  ex-President   i>  an  abbreviation  of  extinct 
s-Leader. 
■  i,..w  less  dangerous  to  transport  so-called     bonded  "  hootch  than  it 
drink  it      Bt     -.  ;-    / 

Socialist  victorj  in  1924      His  long  confinement  Is  beginning 
:i  mi  him. — Detroit  Journal. 
\\  optlmisl  can  always  see  tin    brighl  side  of  the  other  fellow's  mis- 
fortum       Richmond  N(  os-Leader. 

I  i\  \-~  Fire-Prevention  day  with  the  fellows  who  arc  holding  coal 
for  higher  prices      Brooklyn  Eagle. 

h   t  ocle  Sam  doesn't  wish  to  play  the  game,  perhaps  in-  could  enter  the 

-  .in  umpire      Son  Diego  t  nion. 
It    Prance  keeps  on  backing  failures  in  Russia,  the  cost  of  collection  will 

i  Kceed  tin  amount  of  the  bill.     Buffalo  NPws. 

It    th.    Shipping  Hoard  revelations  are  anywhere  near  true,  some  dollar- 
a-year  men  didn  t  earn  their  pay        ( 'U  n  land  Press. 

Tut    yield  of  the  plum-tree-   i--   expected   to  lie  heavier  in   the   northern 

latitude  of  this  countr]  the  next  season.     Savannah  News. 
ti\i  of  ih.  easiest  ways  to  seek  death  in  the  old  days  was  .to  blow  out  the 

Tin   present  way  i--  to  step  on  it. — Charleston  Gazette. 

\\  una    there  is  some  dispute  a-  to  when  the  first  snow  fell,  it  is  generally 
■  ii  that  tin-  first  fro-i  was  on  November  '-'.-   Baltimore  American. 

~\     1ST  is  now  recommended  as  a  daily  food      Followed  by  a  chaser  of 

ce  there  may  be  possibilities  in  it.-    Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 
I  i  used  io  In   the  rule  to     cm  down  dresses  for  little  sister."  but  that  was 
•  long,  long  time  ago. — Marion  Star. 

BIG!  BATING   plants  for  reindeer 

in     be     built     in     Alaska.      Ice 

should   i»-  cheap  there,  even  if  the 

■  le.r       li,^'nr,    I  Tonti  ri/)t. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  -afer  if  Bena- 
og  did  no;  go  to  the  Panama 
■       -.\    he  might  cause  another  land- 
down  there  —Columb 

•l.-ei-ion  making  it  lawful  to 

liquor  to  or  from  the  home 

will  •:  _-i  . .    a  might]    impetus 

«TJ  -your-luneh    movement! 

ogle. 

•"I  UUance," 

'.•.•         w  bat      i-     the 
■  i     with    the    old     alliance     with 

cranberrii  unpldn  pie? — Rich- 

:  ■ 

i.    in   Buffalo  that   you  mu-i 

-tor-  prescription  in  order 

■  ■I    coal    i-    logical 

■  medj 

bill*      i> 

I  »  ..    of   \a- 

•  •     rial]   of  Kef- 
arm,  of  admit 
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Does  the  Portuguese  Cabinet  meet  as  often  as  it  resigns?- 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Providence 


THE   Bolshcviki  will   now    proceed   to  exemplify   the  crime  in  Crimea.1 — 
Indianapolis  Slur. 


\ it wfi-ivri.v  the  Greeks  are  trying  to  draw  a  king  from  the  discard 
Not  folk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Tin:  only  wonder  is  (hat  nobody  sol( 
Board.   -New  York  Herald. 


the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Shipping, 


VPPARENTLY  the  treaty  didn't   make  the  world  safe  for  those  who  made 
it. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

THE   reformation  of  Mexico   has   been   so  complete   that    it    makes  one 
suspicious.  —Baltimore  American. 


In  retreating  from  Russia   Napoleon  seems  to  have  set  an 
example       New  York  Evening  Post. 

TIME   was   when  a   woman's  face  was  her  fortunt 
manufact  urer's  fort  tine. — Detroit  Journal. 


irresistible 


now    it   is  the  paint 


Brother  Bryan  was  always  a  cheerful  loser,  but  this  time 
positively  enthusiastic. — Toledo  News-Bee. 


ho  seems 
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\\  i     wish  once  more  to  assiue  our  Republican  friends  that    tho  South, 
tho  solid,  is  not  ebony. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

At   last    we  have  come   to   the  conclusion    that   too   many    Democratic 
fellows  married  Republican  wives.-  Charleston  Gazette. 

There  is  peace  between  Russia  and  Poland,  but  we  are  promised  that 
not  mal  conditions  will  soon  be  restored. — New  York  World. 

When  the  tongue  is  making  about   1,200  revolutions  per  minute,  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  brain  Is  in  neutral.     Richmond  News-Leader. 

THE  Shipping  Hoard,  it  is  testified,  paid  a  bill  for  $(523,000  twice.      Yet 
the  Board  is  criticized  for  lack  of  thoroughness. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Apparently   tho  people  favor  a   League  that  can  exist  without    the 

blacking  of  an  eye  or  tho  crossing  of 
a  sea. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

President  Wilson  paid  no  more 
heed  to  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  advice 
than  if  Mr.  Bryan  was  still  in  the 
Cabinet. — Chicago  Dailu  News. 

When  Mr.  Harding  puts  teeth  in 
that  association-of-nations  covenant 
which  he  expects  todraw  up  wo  hope 
they  will  be  wisdom  tooth. — Charles- 
ton Gazette. 

The  man  who  looks  for  a  long 
period  of  business  depression  is  quite 
as  foolish  as  the  one  who  thought 
war-profits  could  last  forover. — Balti- 
more American. 

The  great  heart  of  America  can 
not  escape  the  obligation  to  provide 
Europe  with  coal — not,  while  Europe 
offers  four  limes  what  it  is  worth.- — 
Richmond  News-Leadei . 

We  are  buoyed  up  by  the  state- 
ment that,  tho  profiteers,  somewhere 
some  day,  will  get  what,  is  coming  to 
them,  for  they  have  already  got  what 
Is  coming  to  as.— Charleston  Gazette. 

The  Flume  question  is  reported 
settled.      Yes,  we've  heard  something 

like  that  In  regard  to  the  marriage 
question,  the   divorce   question;  and 
the     prohibition     question,    loo. 
Wichita  Eagle. 
The  Prussian  Parliament  proposes 

to  give  the  former  Kaiser  about, 
$236,000,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
necessary  expenses  that,  makes  it  ab- 
solutely Impossible  to  pay  the  in- 
demnity demanded  by  the  Allies. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


i  ill.   THINKER 

— Morris  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
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THE   NATION'S   PRESS   RALLYING   TO 
THE   CHILDREN'S   RESCUE 
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LD  MEN  MAKE  WARS,  young  men  fight,  them,  bill 
always  the  children  suffer  most,"  observes  the 
Jrovidence  Journal  in  commenting  upon  the  wide- 
spread suffering  which  millions  of  children  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  are  undergoing  and  whuh  is  becoming  more  acute  as 
winter  comes  on  apace.  "These  innocent  children  are  the 
victims  of  men's  cruelty,  greed,  and  lust  for  power,"  agrees  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Indiana)  Jour- 
nal-Gazette, and  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  points  out  that 
they  are  neither  "responsible 
for  the  lafe  war  nor  for  their 
own  coming  into  the  world." 
"They  are  of  themselves  per- 
fectly helpless,  and  they  live 
where  local  aid  and  assistance 
are  absolutely  impossible;  their 
comfort,  their  health,  their 
happiness,  their  very  life,  de- 
pend upon  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people,"  declares 
the  Albany  Times-Union,  and 
while  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  are  coasting  and 
skating,  their  little  brothers 
and  sisters  over  the  sea  "find 
no  joy  in  the  frosty  air  and 
flying  snow,  for  the  chill  wind 
strikes  to  their  very  marrow 
through  their  tattered  rags," 
adds  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette. 

The  above  striking  sentences 
are  taken  at  random  from 
among  hundreds  of  editorials 
dealing  with  the  deplorable 
situation  which  faces  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe  and  which 
The  Literary  Digest  has  un- 
dertaken to  ameliorate  to  the 

utmost  of  its  ability.  Its  editorial,  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents," written  in  response  to  the  desperate  appeal  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  for  aid,  went  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world  over  the 
land,  under  the  seas,  and  through  the  air.  The  overwhelming 
indorsement  of  the  movement  to  aid  the  starving  children  of 
Europe  by  hundreds  of  American  editors  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Canadian  border,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Tampa  to  Puget  Sound,  gives  the  campaign  the  character  of 
a  great  national  movement.  It  was  our  intention  to  quote  in 
this  article  from  every  newspaper  which  has  given  its  aid  to 
this  cause,  but  the  editorials  have  come  flooding  in  from  every 
part  of  the  country  until  the  task  has  become  impossible.  The 
generous  cooperation  of  the  press  is  overwhelming.  While  we 
can  not  mention  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  names  here,  the 
readers  of  each  newspaper  knows  its  magnificent  cooperation 
and  will  not  forget. 

"It  is  a  bit  of  God's  own  work  The  Digest  is  doing,"  notes 
the  Birmingham  Mews,  and  the  Albany  (Georgia)  Herald  ob- 
serves that,  "Herbert  Hoover  is  'on  the  firing-line'  again,"  and 
it  wishes  us  well  in  our  attempt  to  "carry  his  message  to  the 
American  people." 

"Will  you,  reader  of  the ,  buy  for  ten  dollars  that  precious 

and  priceless  thing,  the  life  of  a  child?"  is  the  way  dozens  of 
editorials  begin,  freely  paraphrasing  the  appeal  which  appeared 
in  the  representative  papers  of  the  entire  country  as  an  adver- 
tisement.    Some  report  thai.  Stale  heads  of  the  movement  have 


Protected  by  George  Matthew  adams. 

CAN    YOU    HEAR    THEM    KNOCKING    AT    OUR    DOOR  ? 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service, 


been  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  and  others  write  to  us  that  it 
Will  be  their  privilege  to  publish  the  appeal  for  funds  free  of 
charge  as  their  contribution.  Still  others  publish  the  names 
and  amounls  of  contributors  from  their  particular  city,  and  a 
few  tell  us  that  "practically  all  of  the  city  pastors  alluded  to  the 
fund"  in  their  sermons  of  the  Sunday  before. 

"These  children  which  Mr.  Hoover  and  The  Digest  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  from  starving,"  declares  the  Durham 
(North  Carolina)  Sun,  "are  the  hope  of  the  Old  World;  they  are 
the  new  generation."     More  than  that,  affirms  the  Philadelphia 

Public  Ledger,  "these  children 
are  our  children,  too;  their 
future  helps  to.  mold  the  de- 
stinies of  America.  If  they 
grow  to  maturity  sickly,  un- 
derfed, and  of  criminal  and 
degenerate  tendencies,  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  is 
affected."  In  the  Ledger's 
contemporary,  the  Philadel- 
phia North,  American,  we  read: 

"The  one  touch  of  nature 
that  most  quickly  makes  all 
I  he  world  kin  is  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  child.  The  one  call 
for  which  even  the  lowest  sunk 
of  men  and  women  will  turn 
from  their  sordid  striving  to 
answer  is  that  which  sounds 
in  a  little  voice  or  makes  its 
mute  appeal  through  out- 
stretched little  hands  or  plead- 
ing little  eyes.  So  long  as  this 
remains  true  of  us;  so  long  as 
we  are  never  too  busy,  too 
tired,  or  too  concerned  with 
self  to  step  aside  and  stoop 
over  a  child  in  need  of  help, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
neither  "war  nor  wealth  can 
blight  our  dreams  of  bet  to- 
days. 

"It  so  happens  we  know- 
more  of  some  of  the  details  of 
the  situation  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe  than  is  set  forth 
in  this  stirring  appeal.  By  chance  there  came  to  our  notice  the 
other  day  a  personal  letter  in  which  was  simply  told  one  of  t  he 
saddest  facts  we  ever  have  seen  set  down  on  paper.  It  told  of  a 
baby  in  one  of  those  war-withered  lands  who  when  it  went  to 
its  mother's  breast  one  morning  not  long  ago  drank  therefrom 
not  the  white  food  for  health  and  growth,  but  its  mother's  blood. 
"This  is  a  mere  glimpse  of  conditions  as  they  exist,  to-day  in 
millions  of  all  that  is  left  to  call  homes  in  those  lands;  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  price  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  struggle  is  exacting 
from  those  who  of  all  were  most  innocent  of  its  guilt  and  shame." 

"No  worthier  cause  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,"  avers  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi- 
cator, and  the  Watertown  (New  York)  Standard  believes  "the 
appeal  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  made  to  America  in  this  genera- 
tion because  the  victims  are  innocent  ones."  The  Standard's 
neighbor,  The  Times,  thinks  there  could  be  no  better  combination 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  starving  children  of  Europe,  "because 
neither  The  Digest  nor  Mr.  Hoover  is  self-seeking."  Altogether, 
the  editors  of  the  country  furnish  every  incentive  to  proceed 
with  even  renewed  vigor.  There  is  not  one  word  of  criticism 
in  editorials  which  have  come  from  every  State.  In  the  \ew 
Haven  Journal-Cornier,  for  instance,  we  find  a  typical  editorial 
which  points  out  the  real  danger,  which  many  people  do  not  see, 
of    failing    to    relieve    the    grievous     conditions    in    central    and 

southern  Europe: 

"It  seems  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  do  more  than  state 
crisply   the  need   which   these  innocenl   children   have  for  this 
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NO    AKM1STICK   WITH    THESE. 


Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


relief,  and  to  add  thai  The  Literari  Digest  will  receive  the 
ilium  >.  and  see  thai  ii  is  expended  to  the  extenl  of  one  hundred 
rants  icir  everj  dollar  given.  It  is  of  incidental  concern  only 
en  these  distresl  children  live.  It  is  of  do  concern  whal 
their  forebears  « I i « I  i<>  bring  the  world  to  this  wretched  condition 
and  their  own  homes  to  ruin.  The  American  people  fight  men. 
mil  children;  malice,  nol  innocence.  We  need  no  inquiry  as 
in  the  cause  of  i his  fearful  condition.  The  word  of  Herberl 
Hoovi  r  is  enough  thai  ii  exists  and  thai  the  suffering  is  intense 
and  the  consequences  awful.  The  stories  of  undernourishment 
and  undevelopmenl  thai  are  t < > ! < I  are  inconceivable  in  their 
horror  ju-t  as  the  results  <>f  ignoring  the  condition  now  will  be 
inconceivable  in  terror  a  do/en  years  and  more  hence.  The 
world  can  ool  afford  for  its  own  protection  to  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  the  touching  character  of  the  appeal  and  let  such  a 
degenerate  evolution  proceed." 

And  in  Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News  we  read: 

"The  Tact  of  the  matter  is,  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
America  and  upon  Americans.  We  are  a  part  of  the  whole  world. 
We   arc  jufll    one   big   family   henceforth,   and    when    the    cry    of 

hunger  comes  from  one  pari  of  the  family  the  member  most  able 

•  nd  help  oughl  to  respond  as  speedily  as  possible.     We  have 

no  don  b  i  \iiai  America's  answer  will  be.     There  has  never 

i  a  time  iii   the  hi-tor\   of  the  United  Stales  when  our  hacks 
Lined    ii|H)ii    the   needy  and    helpless." 

Mention  of  Governor  Cox  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  Presi- 

dentr-eleel  Harding,  before  he  lefl  for  Panama,  subscribed  $2,500 

•he  fund  and    wired    hi-    good    wishes   for  its  success.     This 

new-  item  was  telegraphed  t<,  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  an.l 

the  burden  of  scores  of  editorials.     "Senator   Harding  is 

ited  as  a  man  of  wealth,"  remarks  a  Minneapolis 

■  editorial  similar  in  content  tu  scores  from  Loth  Repub- 

ui  and  I'  papers,  "bul  there  is  evidence  in  his  gift, 

ho  hal   h<    ha-  a    wealth  of    human    sympathy."     How- 

r.  million*  of  others   must   n    pond,  points  ou1   the  Kansas 

tor,  Tor.  declares  th<   Ban  Antonio  Light,  "these  children 

og  like  :  time,  and  their  death  is  a  long-draw  n- 

orture."     "Volunn     of  d<  scription  could  not 

dra  truthfully;   they  would  only  be  harrowing 

in  their  photographic  detail,"  af  •   Kansas  Citj  Journal. 

in,  in  order  to  help  their  readers  to  visualize  con- 
dition- in  I  place  befon   them  word-pictures  of  a  parade, 

-children   at    recess.     The   Burlington 
'"  pie,  pictun  trildren  in  thi  cil 

arn.  aradc — 


"These  children  were  warmly  clad,  and  altho  the  day  was  cold, 
they  exhibited  no  discomfort  as  they  trudged  along,  happy 
over  their  half-holiday,  proud  of  their  American  origin,  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm,  the  embodiment  of  happy  American 
childhood.     II.  was  a  most  inspiring  and  edifying  spectacle. 

"Contrast  litis  parade  of  contented  childhood  with  the  long 
cues  of  half-naked,  puny,  undernourished  youngsters  in  the  war- 
devastated  /ones  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe,  victims 
of  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  who  are 
merely  existing  on  scraps  and  particles  of  food  that  won  hi  be 
scorned  by  American  children." 

Other  editors  approach  their  readers  from  another  angle. 
"Al  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our  American  children  are 
looking  forward  to  the  joys  of  the  holiday  season,  these  little 
unfortunates  in  Europe  are  lacking  even  the  food  to  sustain 
life,"  points  out  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News,  and  the  Minneapolis 
News  asks  its  readers  if  they  can  "approach  the  holidays  with  a 
clear  conscience"  if  they  "close  their  ears  to  the  cry  of  these 
children?"  "Can  we  approach  Christmas  in  the  true  spirit 
when  there  are  children  for  whom  the  ending  of  the  war  meant 
nothing,  no  end  to  their  sufferings;  for  whom  there  are  no  rich 
harvests,  but  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  barely  enough  to 
sustain  them;  to  whom  the  Christmas  spirit  can  mean  little 
now'.'"  asks  the  Kaston  (Pennsylvania)  Ex/tress,  and  the  Great 
falls  (Montana;  Tribune  wonders  if  we  "would  not  be  happier 
at  Christmas  if  we  send  one  or  more  of  these  ten-dollar  units 
to  save  the  life  of  a  hungry  child."  "A  single  child  in  pain  or 
tfrief  will  break  a,  human  heart;  think  of  millions  of  them. 
shrunk  and  pallid  from  hunger,  facing  the  winter  in  nigs," 
beseeches   till'   A  I  la  111  a  Journal . 

"If  the  people  could  see  for  themselves  the  plight  of  these 

millions  of  children  in  contrast  to  their  own  little  ones,  the 
$23,000,000 fund  would  be  raised  in  a  day,"  declares  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record,  and  the  New  Haven  Times.-Leader  insists,  "we 
must  not  procrastinate;  disease  and  starvation  will  wait  for 
no  man'-  interference,  and  these  hungry  little  mites  have  none 
but   us  from  whom  to  hope  for  aid." 

"We  are  all  sick  ami  tired  of  drives  of  all  sorts,"  remarks 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer.  "But,"  adds  this  paper,  "we  must 
not  grow  weary  in  the  aorl  of  well-doing  called  for  in  this  appeal." 
And  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  concludes: 

"The  lives  of  these  millions  of  children  depend  upon  America. 
We  can  let  them  die  or  we  can  save  them." 


GET  YOUR  LIBERTY  BONDS   OUT  OF  THE  VAULT  AND 
MAKE   THEM   EARN   BIGGER  DIVIDENDS 


MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  PERSONS  will  read 
this  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest — substantial  men 
and  women  of  influence  in  the  community,  leaders  in 
every  worth-while  activity,  mothers  and  fathers  of  families, 
workers  in  every  profession  andv  trade. 

Startling  facts  are  confronting  us.  We  would  be  false  to 
every  instinct  of  humanity,  to  every  sense  of  the  solemn  duty 
pressing  upon  us,  if  we  did  not  urge  every  one  of  our  readers  at 
once  to  consider  these  facts  and  say  quickly  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  several  million  readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest,  it  is  a 
fair  assumption,  own  more  than  .$2,.S00,00(),000  worth  of  Liberty 
and  Victory  bonds.    Think  of  it!    One  hundred  times  ,123,000,000! 

In  the  naked  lands  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe 
three  and  a  half  million  innocent  children  are  to-day  threatened 
with  death  from  starvation,  cold,  and  disease.  They  are  the 
ones  among  that  greater  multitude  of  hungry  and  cold  victims 
of  the  cruel  war  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their  endurance, 
whose  little  bodies  are  wasted  and  consumed  to  the  point  where 
there  is  nothing  of  vitality  left  in  reserve,  and  if  they  are  not, 
rescued  NOW  their  plaintive  cries  will  soon  be  stilled  and 
their  struggle  for  a  little  child's  right  to  live  will  be  over. 

Herbert  Hoover,  whose  organization  has  fought  successfully 
for  the  past  six  years  against  the  Grim  Reaper,  has  written  to 
The  Literary  Digest  saying  that  the  resources  of  his  organ- 
ization will  be  exhausted  in  January,  and  that  $23,000,000  must 
be  provided  without  delay  if  these  three  and  a  half  million  little 
children  are  to  be  snatched  back  from  the  brink  of  death. 

The  precious  lives  of  these  little  ones  have  been  offered  to  you, 
readers  of  The  Digest.  They  have  been  laid  on  your  hands  and 
your  hearts  to  save  and  to  cherish — you,  who  can  do  it  so  well. 
You  have  been  highly  honored  in  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  this  splendid  thing.  To  be  the  friend  and  savior  of  one 
little  child — what  a  glad  privilege!  To  save  the  lives  of  ten, 
of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand!  How  can  we  measure  the  holy  joy 
of  such  a  thing — a  joy  that  will  last  through  all  eternity. 

Fifteen  thousand  of  our  readers  have  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  children — but  a  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand more  Digest  readers  have  not  yet  answered  the  beseeching 
cry  of  the  starving.  Seventy-five  thousand  of  these  perishing 
innocents  have  been  saved  by  the  loving  gifts  thus  far  received, 
but  three  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  little 
boys  and  girls  are  waiting  for  the  life-saving  gifts  not  yet  received. 
Those  who  have  already  given  to  the  point  of  sacrifice  are  watch- 
ing, as  we  are  watching,  with  eager,  anxious  hearts  the  progress 
toward  the  necessary  $23,000,000,  and  they  are  saying,  with  us, 
that  the  progress  is  too  slow.  Surely,  you  who  have  the  love  of 
children  in  your  hearts  and  the  God-given  ability  to  do  great 
things — your  "hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  can  not  save," 
when  children  are  starving,  nor  is  your  "ear  heavy  that  it  can 
not  hear"  their  plaintive  cries  for  help. 

There  is  need  now  to  make  haste  and  do  a  great  thing.  Where 
are  your  Liberty  Bonds?  Are  they  locked  in  a  vault?  Are  they 
safely  stored  away  in  a  strong  box?  It  was  an  act  of  patriotism 
to  buy  these  bonds.  It  gave  you  a  thrill  of  fervent  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  you  were  helping  America  in  its  time  of 
national  need.  Now  these  bonds,  that  service  rendered,  are 
waiting,  perhaps,  a  still  more  glorious  service,  a  far  safer  place 
of  investment.  They  are,  perchance,  waiting  for  you  to  deposit 
them  in  the  bank  of  heaven,  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal." 

A  fifty-dollar  bond  will  ransom  the  lives  of  five  children;    a 


hundred-dollar  bond  will  buy  ten  precious  lives  of  these  innocent 
sufferers;  a  thousand-dollar  bond  will  rescue  a  hundred  little 
ones  from  death.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  glorious  joy  that 
life  and  opportunity  could  offer  you  than  would  be  yours  if  you 
could  save — you  personally  could  save  the  lives  of  a  thousand  of 
God's  little  children  and  give  them  warmth  and  happiness  in  place 
of  cold  and  hunger  and  wasting  disease?  Every  Liberty  Bond 
or  Victory  Bond  you  consecrate  to  this  blessed  use  will  be  making 
heaven  on  earth  and  storing  up  priceless  treasure  in  heaven  above. 
Will  you  give  one,  or  five,  or  ten  of  your  bonds — NOW? 

What  are  they  earning  for  you.  in  their  strong  box,  those 
Liberty  Bonds?  A  few  coupons  dipt  off  every  six  months;  a 
few  extra  dollars  of  spending  money.  Think  of  the  difference 
in  the  dividends  they  will  earn  when  you  bank  them  as  treasure 
in  heaven.  Every  bond  given  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund"  will  be  the  price  you  have  paid  for  the  lives  of  a 
group  of  little  children.  Every  dividend  earned  for  you  will  be 
the  laughing  faces  and  shining  eyes  of  the  little  children  whom 
you  have  fed,  and  clothed,  and  saved  from  death.  Are  these 
worth  4%  per  cent,  on  your  investment?  If  this  is  not  enough, 
how  much  more  will  it  be  worth  to  hear  a  Voice  of  wondrous 
sweetness  saying  to  you,  "O  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  Me  meat,  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  Me" 

Do  not  for  a  moment  misunderstand  this  appeal  to  the  large 
generosity  and  the  deep  sense  of  duty  and  tenderness  of  our 
readers.  Every  gift  is  needed;  every  gift  is  welcome,  small  as 
well  as  large.  A  veritable  flood  of  "single  unit"  gifts  from  all 
who  can  not  do  more  would  sweep  away  much  of  the  suffering 
that  now  cries  to  heaven.  But  the  children  can  not  wait  for 
lagging  help.  Their  hope  of  life  hangs  upon  the  quick  response 
of  a  far  larger  number  than  have  heard  and  answered  them  thus 
far,  and  upon  a  great-hearted  generosity  of  many  who  can  do  a 
large  thing. 

How  many  will  send  at  once  one  bond — two — five— ten — a 
hundred? 

Here  is  a  letter  we  wish  every  man  and  woman  in  the  com- 
fortable homes  of  America  could  read : 

"Enclosed  please  find  U.  S.  P.  O.  for  25  dollars  to  be  used  for 
feeding  destitute  children  of  Europe.  I  am  a  shiftless  old 
bachelor,  will  be  sixty-nine  four  months  from  to-day  and  have 
been  skimping  and  saving  a  little  at  a  time  for  months  to  get  a 
new  suit,  but  to-day  when  I  saw  your  intense  and  humane  appeal 
in  a  Cedar  Rapids  daily  I  said  good  night  new  clothes,  the  old, 
threadbare  ones  will  last  a  while  yet,  and  I  can  still  do  quite  a 
bit  of  labor.  With  the  case  presented  as  your  editorial  presents 
it  I  certainly  would  feel  like  a  thief  if  not  a  cold-blooded  mur- 
derer if  I  should  neglect  to  do  what  I  could  to  succor  those 
millions  of  innocent  helpless  creatures.  I  have  been  wondering 
if  everybody,  especially  influential  ones,  had  forgotten  the  con- 
ditions in  the  horrible  war-zone?  So,  I  feel  a  little  easier  now 
that  I  have  that  bit  of  money-order  ready  to  leave  on  the  first 
mail-train,  and  to  the  first  friend  who  throws  me  over  for  wearing 
the  old  threadbare  duds  I  will  say  "good  riddance  of  bad  rub- 
bish."—W.  D.  McK.,  Iowa. 

How  much  more  can  you  do  than  that  poor  "shiftless  old 
bachelor"?  Contributions,  up  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  taxable 
income  for  the  year,  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Law.  Whatever  your  gift,  ten  dollars  to  save  one  child, 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  to  save  a  thousand  children,  whether 
you  send  money  or  Liberty  Bonds,  mail  direct  to  "  Child-Feed- 
ing," The  Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  "  The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund." 


Within  the  past  week  the  following  organizations  have  united  in  support  of  this  great  work:  The  American  Relief 
Administration,  The  American  Red  Cross,  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers),  The  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  The  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  The  Knights  of  Columbus,  The  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  efforts  of  these  eight  great  organizations,  coordinated 
with  those  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  will  be  concentrated  upon  achieving  success.  THE  DIGEST  appeal  has  already 
been  reprinted  and  editorially  commented  upon  by  hundreds  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  United  States.  This  week  it 
will  be  reprinted  in  hundreds  more  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  DIGEST  readers  are  setting  a  splendid  example 
to  the  whole   nation.    Do  not  hesitate  to  do  the  greater  things  now  asked  of  you. 

Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND,  Received  to  November  23,  1920 


$10,000.00 — Christian  Science  War  llelief  Fund  (pre- 
viously credited  to  Kilward   L.    Ripley). 

$5,000.00  -  Mrs.    Francis    P.    Prentiss. 

$2,600.00  Mary  llillard  Society.  Weslover  School,  Mid- 
dlcbur.v.   Conn. 

$1,166.50 — Citizens  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  per  "Beatrice 
l>aily    News." 

$1,000.00  each  -Margaret  L.  Bradley;  Davlspn  Cnunty 
War  Chest,  Mitchell,  s.  J).;  Mios.  Fisher;  W.  K  Grif- 
fltti;  Miss  M.  M.  Perkins;  William  Boycc  Thompson; 
Oliver  J.  Johnson;  "A  Friend";  11.   A.  Luiin  wiJ  Family; 


Charles  Tilgham;  Mrs.  Becker;  "Anonymous,"  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

$800.00— Memorial  Lutheran  Sunday  School,  Shippeus- 
burg.    Pa. 

$602.00—  Hubert     De     Revere. 

$600.00  each— "In  Memory  of  Two  Little  Boys";  Julia  J. 
I'icnpont. 

$592.75     People   of   Onconta.    N.    Y..    per   "The   Star." 

$500.00  each  Alaska  Packers  Association,  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, Cat:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  I.  Anus;  Mrs.  George  W. 
Armstrong;  Julia  liaitlett;  J.  A.  IJ.  Cowles  and  (.'has.   P, 


Cowles;  Janet  ('.  Everest;  Mary  A.  Fieblg;  Fred  L. 
Grampp;  Colorado  Wholesale  Groceries  Club.  Denver.  Colo.: 
John    11.    llolllday:    Dora    Isenberg:    Katharine    and    Edith 

Litchfield;   M.   J.   Kagley;   E,   it.   Scharringhaus;  Win.   M 

Scott;  Hen.  II.  Warren  K.  J.  Watson;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
.lames  M.  Willrov  ;  Wilson,  Naburs  &  Pane.  Inc.-  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  Eldridg?  it.  .Tohmon  Wo,  S 
Stearns;   "Anonymous,"    Monroe,   wis.;  wail    &    Dessauer 

Co.    and    Co-workers;    Fall    River   Junior    Red    Cross    Chap 

Ik.   Mass.;  Quaker  Mfg.   Co.;   Mrs.    H.   G.   Caruall;   Kmily 

(Continued  vn  page  105.) 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


EXIT   VENIZELOS,  ENTER   CONST ANTINE 


T: 


UK    FRIENDS  OF  OUR    ENEMIES  are    nol    our 
ads"  is  the  judgment  voiced  by  the  larger  section 
«.r    the    French    press    on    ex-King    Constantino   of 
■     return  to  power  is  made  possible  by  the  over- 
whelming vi.-tory   the  Opposition   parties  gained   in   defeating 
••   Venizelos   and    his   supporters   at    the   Greek    national 
.lection-  on  November  11.     A-  the  Paris  Petit  Parisian  voices 
■  timent,  "it  is  vain  for  the  brother-in-law  of  William  11. 
■   lain  the  advantages  gained  by  Venizelos  through  a 
al  alliance  and  faithful  coopi  ration  with  the  Western  Towers." 
Meanwhile  Pari-  dispatches  ad- 
vine   Us   that    the    French    policy 
would   l>«    i<>  withdraw  all  linan- 

md    economic    supporl    of 

•  in i  not  to  offer  phj  sical 
inri-i    to  id.    reenthronement  of 

<  onstantine.      Besides    the   op- 

inity  for  Constantino's  re- 
hire,   says    the    London    West- 

■■  ■  <,■!:<  iii .  the  defeal  of 
\ .  in  .  I..-  contains  "a  moral  for 

\l!i.  .1    statesmen    w  ho   are 

•  In  same  mi-lake  a-  hi 
.lid."  and  thej  are  now  faced 
with  possibilities  thai  may  re- 
ilnci  all  t In  ir  schemes  of  lasl 
;  ear  '<•  absurdity .  for  "  ir  t  he 
Turt       and      Bolsheviki      join 

|g,    and    there    i-    no   force    to 

uppotx  tin  in,  tin  Turkish  treaty 
u  \\\  vanish  into  '  bin  air."     ^.nd 

uiaili  r   of   tact.    (  iin-tant  i- 

.  dispatch)  -  report  that  the 

\  ■  ■  •  .  [os  has  resulted 

m  th.    formulation  of  demands 

'In       Turki-li      <  !i.\.  mm.  nl 

..i      .  i|in\  all  nl      to    a     re- 

•  I...  a  n  ■  ision  of  tin   Treat  \ 

-       r,  Th.  Stamlionl 

<  'abinet,    through    the     Italian 
High  <  'ommissioner,  we  an-  told, 

ha-   r«  rjiu  -led    I  In     Allies   to   -up- 

'.  i-  Allied  police  on  the  ground  that  their  maintenance 
ompatible   with  Turkish   sovereignty.     It    has  asked   also 
for  tin   abolition  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  and   non- 
ink  bj    th'    Allies  in  Turkish  internal  affair-.      How  I  he 
full  of  \  .  ni/<  lo-  links  up  with  Turkey's  recalcitrance  is  clearly 
.in    American   correspondent    in    Pari-,    who   recalls 
thai  I  hi   i  •ditioii  into  Asia  Minor  to  enforce  the  treaty 
Vngto-Gm*k  scherai   arranged  between  Premier  Lloyd 
r  Y<  in/el..-  iii  London."  and  rat  h<r  reluctantly 
Pr.mi.r   Millerand   al    Boulogne.      At    San    Kerno, 

I..I. I.   Marshal   Foch   ootified   the  Allied   premiers  that 

onld    I.,     needed    to    clean    up    the    Nationalists 
prop.  rL .     V.  in/.  I..-    "believed    be   could    manage   it,   hut   has 

pondent    alludes    to    the    reports    of    the 
demo  ''■-••  1  fora  -.  and  telU  ue  that — 

-tori'  quabblee    Let  wen    Venizelistf?    and 

i  ■    mor.    ominout    talk  about    mutinies 

lh«    desin    ol   tbi    men  t"  return  home  and  fanned  l>y 


I  M    THROl  GH    \\  ITU    STOUl" 

Farewell  message  ol  Hi.-  Greek  voters  opposing  Venizelos,  as  quoted 

fn.m  the  latest   popular  mhih  in  Alliens      The  olive-branch  on  tho 

guitar  is  Hi.-  party  emblem  of  tho  victorious  Opposition. 

— Athinaikl  (Athens). 


insidious  propaganda  launched  far  to  the  northeast.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  Greeks  will  he  very  greatly 
reduced  in  the  near  future.  The  consequent  marked  access  of 
Nationalist  influence  can  not  leave  unmoved  the  French  who 
are  holding  territory  that  runs  hundreds  of  miles  deep  beyond 
Cilicja. 

"An  inspired  Temp*  editorial  says  plainly  that  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  negotiate  with  the  Nationalists,  who  represent 
the  de-facto  power  in  Turkey.  This  would,  of  course,  mean 
tearing  up  the  Turkish  treaty,  but  as  the  Greeks,  who  would 
be  the  principal  losers  by  that,  have  themselves  pronounced 
against    the  Veni/.elist   policy  of  expansion.    France  is   now  free 

to  consider  her  own  interests. 
Italy,  who  is  also  concerned,  has 
virtually  renounced  occupation 
of  the-  territory  assigned  to  her 
and  the  British  are  withdrawing 
I  heir  outposts  beyond  the  Meso- 
potamia area.  Unless  the  French 
come  to  terms  with  the  National- 
ists they  have  no  choice  but  to 
fight  them.  Already  there  are 
protests  here  against  tho  ex- 
pense of  the  Near-Eastern  forces 
and  any  extension  of  their 
activities  would  ho  strongly 
opposed." 

Meanwhile,  Athens  dispatches 
report,  that  the  Cabinet  of  the 
new  Premier,  (Jeorgo  Rhallis, 
intends  to  continue  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Venizelos  ministry, 
and  expects  to  give,  aid  to  the 
(Ireek  troops  in  Asia,  Minor  in 
order  that  they  may  launch  a, 
new  offensive  against  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha,  leader  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists.  Constan- 
tino, who  has  been  busily  enact- 
ing the  role  of  the  "man  who 
would  be  king"  in  Switzerland 
since    his    deposition     by     the 

Allies,  offers  continuation  of 
the  foregoing  in  an  interview 
given  lo  the  Milan  Scroll,,  in 
which  he  says: 


"What  I  am  particularly  anxious  should  be  plainly  under- 
stood is  that  so  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned  all  tlreeks 
are  decidedly  of  one  opinion  with  Venizelos.  What  let  loose 
the  vials  of  the  nation's  wrath  was  his  home  policy,  and  more 
than  anything  else  his  suppression  for  three  years  past,  of  all 
popular  constitutional  liberties." 

Venizelos  hail  put  Greece  on  the  map  with  such  far-Hung 
boundaries  as  lo  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of  her  rivals,  press 
dispatches  remind  us.  and  had  revealed  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
many  as  the  "greatest  statesman  in  Europe."  Upon  his  resig- 
nation as  Premier,  which  followed  his  defeat  at  Hie  polls,  he  left 
Greece  for  the  south  of  France,  with  this  message  to  the  (Ireek 
people,  sent   through  the  press: 

"I  bear  no  bitterness  on  account  of  your  vote,  as  1  believe 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  other  nation  fco  remain 
under  arms  two  years  after  the  armistice. 

"My  friends.  I  beg  you  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  support.  1  shall  always 
Ben  i    my  country  first." 
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THE    INDICTMENT   OF   VENIZELOS. 

—Kathimerini  (Athens). 


A    SOCIALIST   VIEW    OF   THE 


FREE-SOLDIER   VOTE. 

— Rizospaslcs  (Athens). 


OPPOSITION    CARTOONS    ON   VENIZELIST    POLICIES. 


Reasons  for  his  defeat  are  said  by  Mr.  Venizelos  to  be  the 
weariness  of  the  people  with  politics,  their  desire  for  a  rest 
and  for  the  return  of  soldiers  from  the  front,  and  the  emphasis 
placed  by  his  opponents  on  the  charge  that  he  was  putting 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  According  to  the 
press,  Mr.  Venizelos  declares  that  this  charge  aroused  fears  of 
protracted  wars  in  connection  with  his  Greater  Greece  policy, 
and  he  says  popular  jealousy  played  a  part  in  his  reverse  at  the 
polls.  To  these,  he  says,  may  be  added  various  grievances 
against  the  internal  administration  and  the  feeling  that  he 
himself  was  the  victim  of  his  own  ideas  of  aggrandizement.  Mr. 
Venizelos  is  described  as  taking  his  defeat  courageously  and 
calmly,  and  as  a  purely  personal  remark  confesses:  "I  am  tired 
and  want  a  rest.     Now  I  will  have  time  to  read  political  history." 

As  some  observers  point  out,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  wholly 
the  charges  of  the  Greek  Opposition  that  the  policy  of  Venizelos 
was  tyrannical  especially  with  regard  to  the  press,  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  anti-Venizelos  cartoons,  here  reproduced,  which 
had  full  publicity  in  Opposition  journals.  Meanwhile,  ex-King 
Constantine  makes  full  use  of  the  press  to  secure  a  clean  bill 
of  royal  health.  In  one  interview  at  Luzerne  he  said:  "I  can 
not  help  being  related  to  the  Kaiser,  but  I  am  not  a  Germano- 
phil,  as  my  enemies  de- 
clare. I  was  born  and 
bred  in  Greece,  which  I 
love  and  which  I  hope 
soon  again  to  see."  To 
Mr.  Stephen  Lauzanne, 
editor  of  the  Paris  Matin, 
King  Constantine  ex- 
plains that  while  he  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Kai- 
ser, he  is  also  a  cousin  of 
the  King  of  England,  and 
he  declares  that  he  never 
shared  the  ideas  or  sym- 
pathized with  the  plans 
of  the   Kaiser.     He  was 


SARDONIC    "BON    VOYAGE," 
With  which  ail  Opposition  paper  would  send  Venizelos  back  to  his  native  Crete. 

— Kathimerini  (Athens). 


always  loyal  to  the  Allies,  he  said,  and  all  he  wanted  was  a 
"white  peace,"  a  peace  "without  all  being  sacrificed  to  victory." 
In  another  of  his  interviews  at  Luzerne  Constantine  said  to  a 
correspondent,  who  reminded  him  of  the  opposition  of  France 
and  Great  Britain:  "I  count  greatly  upon  the  moral  support  of 
America,"  and  he  sends  a  personal  message  to  the  Greeks  in 
America  through  the  editor  of  Atlantis,  the  oldest  Greek  daily 
in  this  country,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  want,  through  you,  to  thank  the  Greeks  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  their  cordial  support  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice.  I  also  want  to  thank  them  for  the  numerous  tele- 
grams I  have  received  from  them. 

"I  can  not  express  my  feelings  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  here  to  do.' 

"All  of  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  just,  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  the  nations. 

"CONSTANTINE,  King." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Greek  press  published  in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
Atlantis,  which  is  pro-Constantine,  declares  that  Venizelos  has 
failed  "mainly  because  he  has  never  wanted  to  understand  the 

people,"  and  it  adds: 

"His  advent  to  power 
was  the  outcome  of  a 
revolution,  which  he  him- 
self had  not  provoked, 
because  the  military  coup 
of  Goudi  (meaning  the 
military  revolt  of  Athens 
in  1909)  was  a  purely 
Greek  movement,  and 
Venizelos  systematically 
leans  to  those  revolutions 
that  are  carried  on  with 
foreign  assistance,  as  it 
was  proved  in  Therisso 
(in  Crete  during  the  re- 
volt of  1905)  and  in  Salo- 
niki.  The  revolution  of 
Goudi  gave  Venizelos  the 
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.    was  strengthened   in  ;i   way   never  before 

t.\   any  political  leader  in  Greece.     That  omnipo- 

liitn  ready-made,  strengthened  his  belief 

--   med   tin-  righl    to  become  the  regulator  and 

k  people  for  life.     All  liis  subsequenl  policy 

this  psychology   of  his.  which  was  trans- 

.  oworkers  and  partizans,  to  the  extenl  of  creating 

■    .,     Veni  elism  and  his  party  formed  some  sort 

eal    dynasty    thai    nothing   could    shake.  .  .  .  The 

pie  remained,  and  Venizelos  in  his  cleverness  oughl 

:   them.     Hui   the  Venizelisl   propaganda  had 

lo   put   tins  people  to  sleep  through  the  countless 


COMPANIONS    I  \    M  [8FORT1   N  K 

m\        Suppose  we  join  <>ur  resources?" 

lAjn        \\)\\     mil"      Even    partnership    »itii    you    couldn't 

m.,k<  mi  .m\  nrorae  off."  ... 

ii  a  rj<  t  <  urn  iiiini  ii  i  \  [enna ). 

Mini-  ui   mi. in  \   - j m  1 1 1  during  the  war.     And  because  of  the 

i   this  propaganda  and  its  foreign  support,  Venizelos 

believed  thai    the  desired  resull  was  accomplished  and  1 1 1 :  >  1  the 

-  |n(i|>l ild  not  be  considered  as  a  serious  factor." 

In  diametric  opposition  lo  iliis  view  is  that  of  the  leading 

ive  daily,  Tht  National  II < mid  (New  York),  which 

• 

utheriu*    Venizelos,    the   greal    Premier  of  Greece,    has 

upon  his  losing  the  late  elections.     His  failure,  how- 

■    d  ui  detracting  from  the  value  of  his  excellent  and 

incomparable'    patriotic    services,    placet    him    in    a    class    with 

Mil  'I'hiini-  Socrates,    ^ristides,  Capodistrias,  Tri- 

i'"l  other  men  of  greal   deeds  and  ideals,  who  were  not 

oiih    unappreciated    bj    their   contemporaries,    l>ut    even   con- 

.   I.;    them,   i  ho   the  work  Of  these  men  remains  honored 

in   ei\  ilized  world. 

"Thi  iple  havi  rejected,  as  it  certainly  is  their  right 

•  •  do,  'In   man  who  planted  our  often-insulted  and  torn  flag 

•  if  Constantinople  and  in  Broussa,  and  chose  Ralli, 

nan-,  and  othi  heir  soli    competent   agents,  men  who 

iii-t  ■  surrendered  eastern  Macedonia  to  the  Bulgars 

Minor  is  noi  a  d&h     ar    colony  of  the 

un! 

with  the  fiiiure  id  - 1 1 .  i  •.•.  of  how  much  service  the 

ople  will  be  to  Greece,  and  to  what  extent 

th<   complaints  mad<    against   the  Liberal  party, 

nternal  policy.     It  would  In   impossible  to 

fc<  I  inspired  even  by  the  leasl  -hadou  of  optimism,  it'  one  were 

■   record  the  men  who  took  the  rein-  of 
pular  approval.     Bverj  genuine  Greek,  how- 

•iat   he  ma;,    not  -,.,   crumbling  to  ruins  the 

ma.  i-i ur<    raised  bj   the  fiery  patriotism  and 

eminen     Cretai  in,  Mr.   Venizelos, 

■'  rsonifh  c  of  the  \  irl  ues  of  the 

■:   I  hi    lop  i.    |    id<  all-in  of  i  hi  race" 


AUSTRIA'S   PLIGHT 

INSTEAD  OK  DRAWING  INDEMNITY  from  Austria" 
tin-  Austrian  section  of  the  Reparations  Commission  has 
been  obliged  to  change  itself  into  a  quasi-Relief  Commission, 
say  press  dispatches,  which  add  that  Austria's  condition  is 
"admittedly  far  worse  than  it  was  last  year,  thus  making;  the 
reparation  clauses  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  more  of  a  farce  than 
they  ever  were."  However,  France  remains  adamant,  it  is 
said,  against  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany,  and  "no- 
body is  offering  to  rescue  her."  But  on  this  point  the  semi- 
official Paris  Temps  remarks  that  by  joining  Germany,  Austria 
would  succeed  only  in  "joining  her  misery  to  Germany's  misery 
and  in  effacing  herself  politically  before  the  absolute  preponder- 
ance of  Berlin."  All  the  elements  in  Austria  who  are  still  in 
thrall  to  Prussian  influence  would  like  to  lead  Austria  in  that 
direction,  but  the  Temps  points  out  that  the  victory  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  in  the  elections  for  the  Austrian  National 
Assembly  in  October  is  a  positive  indication  that  the  Austrian 
people  wish  at  least  to  try  the  experiment  of  an  Austria  recon- 
stituting its  independent  existence  in  due  dignity  by  its  own 
individual  effort.  To  revert  to  the  food  problems,  Ave  have  the 
report  of  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Reparations  Commissi*  n. 
cited  in  Paris  dispatches,  to  the  effect  that  unless  $100,000,000 
in  money,  or  food  equivalent,  be  immediately  forthcoming  from 
the  Allies  and  the  neutral  nations,  the  "whole  of  Austria  mui  t 
starve  this  winter."  !  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  Austria 
from  starving  hitherto,  it  is  staled,  are  the  $25,000,000  worth  of 
supplies  obtained  through  American  credits  last  spring.  If  was 
predicted  that  these  supplies  would  be  exhausted  by  December  1. 
"after  which  time  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  in 
sight,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  face  lo  face  with  actual 
starvation."  The  report  contains  a.. suggestion  that  the  $100,- 
000,000  needed  lie  raised  in  the  form  of  a  loan  in  which  all  coun- 
tries, especially  America,  be  asked  to  participate.  We  read 
further,: 

"Latest  statistics  show  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Austrian  chil- 
dren have  rickets  and  tuberculosis  from  lack  of  food.  Bread 
there  costs  3  crowns  a  pound,  meat  50  crowns  a.  pound,. and  shoes 
000  crowns  a    pair,   while   the  average   worker  earns  only  2,000 

crowns  a  monl  h. 

"[The  quotation  for  the  Austrian  crown  was  f>00  to  the  dollar, 
according  to  a  Vienna  dispatch  on  November  ,S.  Therefore, 
2,000  crowns  are  worth  less  than  $4.] 

"According  to  members  of  the  commission,  some  50,000 
foreigners,  including  some  Americans,  are  having  a  lugh  time 
in  Vienna  through  trafficking  in  exchange  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  live  luxuriously,  while  the  Austrians  themselves 
slar\  <•." 

Confirmation  Of  this  statement  about   conditions  in  Vienna,  is 

afforded  by  a  contributor  to  The  Contemporary  Review  (London, 
November),  who  writes  as  follows: 

"The  streets  in  the  middle  of  the  town  are  crowded  with 
people,  most  of  them  well  drest  ;  shop-windows  are  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  wares  as  they  used  to  lie  in  old  days;  the  well-known 
restaurants  provide  excellent  meals  at  prices  which  to  the 
foreigner  are  less  than  he  would  pay  in  London  or  Paris,  and  all 
the  tallies  are  taken  at  lunch  and  dinner;  there  are  plenty  of 
taxieabs,  and  pair-horse  Fial;<rs  with  horses  ami  drivers  in  the 
bpst  of  condition.  Theaters  are  well  filled  every  evening. 
Outwardly,  therefore,  the  Vienna,  that  the  casual  stranger  sees 
is  full  of  activity  and  has  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  Put, 
as  in  the  Balkans,  there  is  to-day  in  Vienna,  little  that  is  really 
what  if  appears  to  be.  This  money  that,  these  people  spend  so 
freely,  what  does  it  mean?  Practically  nothing.  And  the  people 
themselves  who  have  it,  to  spend,  who  are  they?  Many  of  them 
are  foreigners  to  whom  100  kronen  (nominally  £4)  now  only 
mean  a  few  shillings.  A  large  part  of  them  are  doing  business 
deals.  A  (lock  of  harpies,  .lew  and  Gentile,  has  settled  upon 
Vienna  and  are  doin;;  their  best  to  pick  her  bones  clean.  They 
congregate  in  the  principal  hotels  which  used  to  be  the  resort  of 
aristocratic  Austria  and  make  of  them,  as  it  has  been  neatly 
put,    a  combination  of  the  Slock  Exchange  and  Petticoat  Lane.' 
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The  real  Viennese  is  almost  totally  absent  from  this  life.  It  is 
not  because  he  would  not  like  to  be  in  it,  but  because,  unless 
making  money  by  successful  and  often  shady  transactions,  he  is 
altogether  unable  to  pay  the  prices.  Landowners  have  retired  to 
their  estates,  and  the  middle  classes,  whose  increases  in  salaries 
have  nowhere  near  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices,  are  driven 
to  eke  out  a  penurious  existence  by  living  on  their  capital.  Often 
they  see  no  meat  for  days  together.  So  long  as  clothes  and  boots 
hold  out  and  there  is  still  some  jewelry,  pictures,  or  furniture  to 
sell,  life  is  just  possible  for  them.  But  when  this  capital  is  at  an 
end  it  means  deep  poverty.  Vienna  has  always  been  the  city 
par  excellence  of  the  small  government  official  and  it  still  remains 
so.  Rather  than  let  them  starve  absolutely,  the  Government 
has  kept  on  large  numbers  of  useless  bureaucrats,  to  whom  it 
pays  the  merest  pittance.  For  it  merely  means  printing  a  few 
more  hank-notes." 

The  food  shortage,  which  is  the  main  reason  for  attracting 
foreign  attention  to  Austria.,  this  informant  goes  on  to  say,  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  decreased  production  in  Austria 
itself  "consequent  upon  lack  of  manures,  bad  seed,  and  similar 
effects  of  the  war  and  upon  a  government  food-policy  which  has 
done  nothing  to  encourage  producers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lands."  The  writer  admits  that  the  new  Austrian  state  "must 
always  be  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  provision  of  her  foodstuffs";  but  in  order  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  Austria  now  is  agri- 
culturally, he  presents  the  following  figures: 

"The  potato  crop,  always  of  great  importance  in  Austria,  is 
now  even  more  so  than  ever,  as  potatoes  have  to  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  number  of  other  foods  that  are  lacking.  Yet, 
while  in  1914,  there  were  160,000  hectares  (1  hectare  equals 
2/{  acres)  under  potato  cultivation,  producing  a  crop  of  1,600,000 
Tons,  last  year  there  were  only  100,000  hectares  under  this 
crop,  of  which  the  yield  was  only  571,000  tons.  This  year  the 
area  has  been  still  further  reduced  to  87,000  hectares,  or  just 
over  half  of  the  prewar  acreage.  The  figures  for  the  harvest 
are  instructive  as  showing  the  small  proportion  that  reaches  the 
rationed  population  through  the  regular  government  channels. 
Last  year  there  were  only  a  little  over  100,000  tons  available  for 
nearly  0,000,000  people,  altho  the  total  net  crop  was  about 
400,000  tons.  These  100,000  tons  were  the  amount  that  pro- 
ducers were  actually  forced  to  give  up  at  a  price  far  below  the 
cost  of  production.  The  remaining  300,000  tons  stayed  in  the 
hands  of  the  1,300,000  producers  or  were  sold  by  them  to  the 
wealthier  section  of  the  public  who  could  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  it.  While  for  a  time  Austria  must  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  assistance  to  help  her  tide  over  this  food  shortage — the 
value  of  the  requirements  for  the  next  year  is  estimated  at 
£26,000,000 — Austria,  given  a  government  policy  that  will  stimu- 
late production,  can  greatly  improve  her  food  position." 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  this  informant  goes  on  to  say,  and 
that  is  that  Austria  "can  only  live  if  she  is  assured  a  proper 
supply  of  her  economic  requirements."  It  is  for  this  reason 
as  much  as  for  political  reasons  that  the  movement  for  union 
with  Germany  finds  considerable  support.  It  was  incorporated 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  new  Austria  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration  that  she  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  German 
Reich,  and  we  read: 

"Such  union  is  now  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Treaties  of 
Versailles  and  St.  Germain,  unless  the  League  of  Nations  gives 
its  unanimous  consent.  France's  opposition  to  any  possible 
strengthening  of  Germany  makes  such  a  unanimous  vote  highly 
problematical  so  long  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not  a  dead 
letter.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  the  next  few 
years  that  matter.  Europe  and  America  can  do  a  certain 
amount  to  bolster  up  Austria  temporarily  by  granting  her 
credits.  But  ultimately  there  is  only  one  alternative  to  union 
with  Germany.  Outside  this,  her  future  depends  upon  one 
thing- whether  the  Succession  States  can  be  induced  to  forget 
their  hostility  to  Austria  sufficiently  to  let  them  supply  her 
with  coal  and  foodstuffs  and  the  necessary  raw  materials  for  her 
industries.  This  need  not  imply  the  close  political  Danube 
Confederation  so  much  feared  by  Italy;  but  some  working 
economic  arrangement  between  (he  si  ales  which  formerly  made 
up  the  4x,stro- Hungarian  Monarchy  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the' maintenance  of  I  he  Treaty  of  St.  Germain." 


LITTLE   LATVIA'S   GREAT   ROLE 

AS  A  BUFFER  STATE  between  Germany  and  Russia,  small 
I— %  and  obscure  Latvia  promises  to  bulk  large  hence- 
^-  -*-  forward  in  history,  according  to  a  Paris  Matin  cor- 
respondent in  Latvia's  capital  city,  Riga.  It  would  be  ques- 
tioned seriously  just  how  long  this  little  state  might  stand 
between  two  such  mighty  Powers :  before  they  pulverized'  il , 
he  admits,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a  country  infinitely 
more  powerful  is  working  its  way  in  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  that  country  is  Great  Britain.  Everywhere  in  Riga, 
he  tells  us,  in  shops  and  in  the  streets,  one  encounters  hosts  of 
white    sailor-hats    on    which    appear    cabalistic    inscriptions    in 
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THE  POSSIBLE  BIFKKR  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA. 

Latvia  would  not  stand  Ions,  it  is  claimed,  between  these  Powers 
"before  they  pulverized  it,"  if  it  were  not  that  (ireal  Britain  is 
"working  its  way  in  between  Germany  and  Russia."  Lithuania  and 
Esthonia  are  "entirely  too  permeable"  to  serve  "as  partition  walls." 

English.  These  are  the  "innumerable  British  sailors"  from  the 
destroyers  and  mighty  gray  dreadnoughts  that  are  moored  in 
the  harbor.  Latvia's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Meyero- 
vitch,  outlined  his  country's  problem  to  this  correspondent 
as  follows: 

"Gurs  is  a  difficult  task.  We  stand  in  the  path  of  the  Drang 
nach  Oaten  of  Germany  and  of  the  Drang  nach  Westen  of  Russia. 
a  double  pressure  which  is  the  more  redoubtable  because  it 
extends  along  the  seaboard  of  which  we  have  a  large  section. 
Obviously,  we  can  not  dream  of  playing  our  part  alone.  We 
must  have  an  understanding  in  the  north  with  the  other  Baltic 
states  and  meanwhile  lean  upon  the  great  central  pivot  of 
Poland,  while  in  the  south  we  are  upheld  by  the  young  states  of 
the  'Little  Entente,'  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ron  mania,  and  Jugo- 
slavia." 

Minister  Meyerovitch's  disquietude  is  not  fantastic  if  recent 
events  are  kept   in  mind,  says  the  Matin's  correspondent: 

"The  outfit  of  General  Bermont,  who,  at  the  head  of  reaction- 
ary Russians  and  Germans,- tried  to  surmount  the  obstacle  of 
Riga,  shows  plainly  how  irksome  this  new  Latvian  barrier  is  to 
the  policy  of  the  two  ex-empires.  •  On-  I  his  occaSi'on,  moreover, 
Latvia  gave  incontestable  proof  of  her  existence  in  her  show  of 
arms  and   the  blood'she  shed."    .... 


The  tirst  day  you  reach  Riga  you  wonder  whether  there  oro^ 
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enough  1.  tt€  in  the  country  to  hold  the  barrier  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  remarks  the  correspondent,  because  as  you  walk 
through  tlii-  beautiful  city,  where  there  are  more  gardens  than 
\ou  meel  only  men  and  women  who  speak  either  Russian 
or  German.  You  begin  to  wonder  whether  it'  all  this  talk  about 
•\  ia  ami  all  the  signs  in  Lettish  are  not   part  of  a  \ast  camou- 

all  aboul  you  there  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
[n  ;,,„!  rograd.     Hut   soon  you  begin  to  realize  that 

nhman  who  drives  you,  the  barber  who  shaves  you.  and 
the  waiter  who  serves  you  are  neither  German  nor  Russian,  bul 
plain  Letts,  and  you  begin  to  see  some  future  for  such  a  people. 
Then,  too,  comes  the  vision  of  interminable  British  sailors, 
with  tlie  subtle  significance  of  their  mere  presence.  Numerically. 
Latvia  ha-  only  about  1,500,000  inhabitants,  but  it  has  a  sea- 
250  mile-  approximately,  which,  of  course,  interests 
England.  Altho  Lithuania  and  Ksthonia  lie  to  the  righl  and 
left  or  Latvia,  we  are  told,  they  can  not  be  counted  on  for  buffer 
purposes,    I  "as    partition    walls    they    are    entirely    too 

permeable."  Latvia  had  already  shown  proof  of  her  force  and 
individuality  despiU  tin  fact  that  her  history  is  not  extensive, 
and  lie  outbreak  of    Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  the  Ger- 

man catastrophe  of  November  11.  Latvia  "'rose  to  her  feet 
between  these  two  fallen  giants." 


EMIGRATION    FROM    IRELAND 

ADVERSE  OBSERVERS  think  they  see  a  sign  of  the  weak- 

/-\      ening  of  the  Sinn-Fein  organization  in  the  record  of 

-*■     -*-  emigrations  from   Ireland  during  the  past  year.    They 

predict  a  constant  increase  due  to  the  growing  terror  in  Ireland, 
of  which  the  events  of  November  21  in  Dublin  constitute  what 
i-  called  the  "nio-t  terrible  episode  since  the  rebellion  in  191b." 
Press  dispatches  inform  us  that  on  this  date  "gunmen"  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  <>n  court-martial  officials  in  various  parts 
Of  the  city.  Fourteen  officers  and  ex-oHicers  were  killed  and 
six  wounded.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  "by  way  of 
reprisal."  it  i-  reported,  the  combined  force  of  military  and 
police,  accompanied  by  armored  cars,  mounted  with  machine 
guns,  invaded  a  football  match  in  (Yoke  Park.  They  fired  into 
15,000  spectators,  Bay  the  dispatches,  "for  some  undetermined 
cause."  and  kill*  d  ten  persons  and  injured  scores.  Many  were 
hurt  in  the  panic  that  followed.  According  to  one  version,  the 
police  were  tired  on  by  Sinn-Fein  pickets  when  they  were  seen 
approaching  the  park,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  but  another 
lion,  according  to  the  press,  is  thai  when  the  troops  and 
(K)l  red  the  grounds  a  panic  ensued  among  the  specla- 

Bhots    w.-re    tired    and    a     stampede    took    place.       With 

referenoi    to  the  shooting  of  the  officers  and  civilians,  Dublin 
1  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  which  read.-  as  follows: 

"  [1  would  Beem  a-  if  the  gang  which  has  made  the  murder  of 

1  ante  it-  business  for  some  time  past    had  become 

concerni  d  of  late  at  the  pace  and  pressure  with  which  the 

machinery   of  justice    has  been  exercised  againsl   them.     The\ 

becomi  acutely  conscious  thai  the  Crown  has  gained  of  late 

ml  •     ledge    not    only   of   their    methods   and    plans,    but 

o    of    their    names    and    whereabouts    and    of    their    criminal 

individually.      Murder    plan-    were    being    frustrated, 

am  members  of  the  murder  gang  and   their  associates 

di  in  iai  numbers  and  with  fuller  prospects 

During  thai  justice  Bhould  be  attained  and 

criminal-  brought   to  bo 

in   these  circumstances   thai    the  criminals   saw    fit 

•  I.   the  attack  of  assassination,  nol   againsl   the  Army 

prally,  bul  again*!  thai  pari  of  the  Army  especial!)  concerned 

m  bring  :n  to  justice,  and  in  this  di  sperate  effort  there  lay 

fold  motive,  nol  onlj  ol  scotching  the  machinery  of  justice 

rding  it-  pace,  bul  also  of  terrorizing  other-  who  were 

ith  it." 

London   D         I  le,  which  i-  called  Lloyd  George's 

an  editorial  to  th<    Dublin  shootings  which 
read-  in  par'  ; 


"Shocking  as  such  an  orgy  of  cold-blooded  massacre  must 
appear,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  is  gaining  power.  It  bears  much  more  the 
stamp  of  a  desperate  stroke  by  hunted  men  around  whom  the 
toils  are  closing. 

""So  growing,  indeed,  is  the  general  sense  in  Ireland  that  the 
once  omnipotent  murder  gang  is  doomed  to  defeat  that  not  only 
has  the  boycott  againsl  the  police  been  abandoned  over  large 
areas,  but  the  authorities  are  being  aided  by  information  from 
the  people  to  an  extent  that  was  not  dreamed  of  six  months  or 
e\  en  three  mont  lis  ago." 

Reverting  to  the  increase  in  emigration  from  Ireland,  journals 
opposed  to  Sinn  Fein  advise  us  that  Dublin  Castle  contrasts 
the  record  of  emigration  in  recent  months  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  to  the  effect  that  the  "departure  of 
any  Irish  Volunteer  during  the  most  critical  time  of  the  war 
of  independence  can  be  regarded  only  as  cowardly  desertion." 
Sir  Ilamar  Greenwood  lately  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  often  he  has  received  "piteous  letters"  from  Irishmen 
asking  him  to  aid  their  sons  to  emigrate  secretly.  But  now 
it  appears  that  Irishmen  are  beginning  to  "brave  the  Sinn- 
Fein  ban,"  says  one  American  correspondent  in  London,  who 
reports  that  while  "in  January  of  this  year  only  136  Irish  males 
left  for  America,  in  May  there  were  007,  June  932,  July  928, 
and,  tho  there  has  been  a  falling  off  since  then,  put  down  by 
the  authorities  to  seasonal  variations,  there  were  (500  in  Septem- 
ber and  350  in  October."  A  very  different  reading  of  Irish 
('migration  statistics  is  found  in  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal, 
a  Nationalist  newspaper,  which  tells  us  that  the  "larger  number 
of  the  emigrants  are  women  and  girls,"  and  it  continues: 

"The  emigrants  this  year  are  made  up  of  4,594  males  and 
7,151  females.  The  greater  number  left,  for  America.  No 
fewer  than  11.258  emigrants  left  for  the  Colonies  or  foreign 
countries,  while  492  went  to  Great  Britain — of  whom  394  were 
for  England.  Emigration  across  the  ocean  is  twelve  times  the 
number  of  emigrants  that  left  last  year  for  abroad.  No  fewer 
than  9,083  of  the  emigrants  sailed  for  the  United  States — an 
increase  of  8,811  above  last  year.  Thus,  77  per  cent,  of  the 
emigrants  from  Ireland  this  year  were  bound  for  the  United 
States,  and  only  15  per  cent,  sailed  for  Canada.  It  is  interesting 
t6  note  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  for  the  United  States 
had  their  passage  paid  by  relatives  in  America." 

As  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  had  passed,  The  Freeman's 
Journal  noted  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  had  increased 
by  538  per  cent,  over  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year.  No 
fewer  than  11,745  emigrants  (natives  of  Ireland)  left  up  to  tho 
end  of  September,  compared  with  1,840  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  This  compares  with  17,5(>;$  emigrants  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1914,  and  an  average  of  25,300  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  war,  and  this  daily  adds: 

"As  has  been  the  case  for  half  a  century,  the  greater  number 
of  emigrants  this  year  left  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  Ulster 
•  ■migrants  numbered  4,003  out  of  the  total  from  all  Ireland. 
While  emigration  from  Ulster  is  equivalent  to  34  per  cent,  of 
I  he  whole,  in  the  other  provinces  if  is  equivalent  to  28  per  cent, 
from  Minister,  26  per  cent,  from  Connaught,  and  \()x/2  por  cent, 
from  Leinster 

"Emigration  did  nol  really  Bet  in  this  year  until  June,  when 
il  reached  2,300  only  33  short  of  I  he  average  of  the  month  in  the 
decade  before  the  war.  The  emigration  of  July  exceeded  the 
prewar  average  by  432,  equivalent  to  20  per  cent.  In  the 
following  two  months  there  was  again  a  falling  off,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  number  of  emigrants  was  back  lo  half  the  prewar 
average.  April  and  May  are  usually  the  heavy  months  in 
emigration,  one-third  of  the  year's  emigrants  usually  sailing 
during  those  two  months.  Tho  the  falling  off  in  September  is 
reassuring,  it  is  premature  to  draw  eonclui  ions  as  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  full  tide  of  emigration  before  April  and  May  of 
next  year.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  the  reign  of 
terror  ha-  not  driven  the  200,000  young  men  of  Ireland  from  their 
country.  Another  outstanding  fact  is  that  Lister  did  not,  dur- 
ing the  war  or  since  its  close,  lose  its  bad  preeminence  as  the 
province  of  emigration.  The  drain  of  Irish  population  is,  as 
heretofore,  greater  from  the  North." 


EVOLUTION'S  MOST  ROMANTIC  MOMENT 


THE  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS  was  a  great  episode 
in  history.  But  the  landing  of  the  first,  animal  was  a 
greater.  _  When  animal  organisms  became  adventurous 
enough  to  tire  of  swimming  and  took  to  walking;  when  they 
grew  legs  and  set  forth  to  conquer  the  continents  that  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  undisputed  sway  of  vegetable  life — 
that  was  the  most  romantic,  moment  in  the  history  of  organic 
development.  At,  least,,  that,  is  how  if  strikes  Prof.  Roy  L. 
Moodie,of  the  Illinois  University  Medical  School,  whose  striking- 
title  we  borrow  from  his  article  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (.Lan- 
caster, Pa.).  This  moment,  is  well  illustrated,  he  says,  by  fossils 
found  in  Mazon  Creek,  in  northern  Illinois — a  stream  of  no 
local  reputation,  but  known  by  geologists  throughout  the  world 
for  its  relics  of  prehistoric  animal  and  plant  life.  Writes  Dr. 
Moodie: 

"There  is  a  small  stream  in  northern  Illinois  which,  since  the 
last  great  ice  sheet,  retreated,  has*  cut  its  unhurried  way  through 
some  forty  feet,  of  glacial  alluvium  and  has  thus  exposed  in  its 
present  bed  the  shales  and  rocks  of  the  old  Coal  Period  which 
was  the  witness  of  Nature's  most  important  moment.  The  old 
Indian  name  '  Mazon'  still  clings  to  the  stream  and  it  has  become 
famous  the  world  over  for  the  wonder  and  importance  of  the 
relics  of  ancient  animal  and  plant  life  found  along  its  banks. 
Locally  the  creek  is  held  in  contempt,  by  the  grown-ups  as  a 
breeding-place  for  mosquitoes,  and  by  the  small  boys  because  it 
is  nowhere  deep  enough  for  a  good  swimming-hole;  fishing  is 
almost,  unknown.  The  winding  ripples,  however,  offer  pleasant 
prospects  to  the  casual  visitor  and  its  banks  hold  untold  treasures 
for  the  student,  of  ancient  life. 

"The  water  has  worn  its  placid  way  for  centuries  through  sev- 
eral feet,  of  grayish  red  shales,  washing  out  an  occasional  rounded 
nodule,  which,  becoming  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  cracks, 
and  thus  discloses  its  buried  treasure  of  Paleozoic  insect,  centi- 
pede, spider,  fish,  leaf,  or,  very,  very  rarely,  the  remains  of  the 
first,  animal  with  legs,  which  resembles  so  very  closely  our 
present  niud-puppies.  These  small  creatures  are  the  oldest 
known  land  vertebrates  and  i"epresenf  that  most  interesting  and 
romantic  phase  when  the  animals  which  later  resulted  in   the 


evolution  of  man  were  beginning  to  come  out  of  the  water  and 
live  a  portion  of  their  existence  on  land. 

"If  is  difficult  for  us,  in  these  noisy  times,  to  realize  the  still- 
ness which  pervaded  all  nature  in  this  period  when  the  animals 
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IT    HAPPENED    IN    ILLINOIS. 
The  region  of  Mazon  Creek,  in  Illinois,  showing  the  location  of  the  fossil-beds. 


THE   ROMANTIC   MOMENT. 

When  the  primitive  animal  organism  tired  of  wiggling  and  squirming 

about   a.ntl  decided  to  grow  legs  and  go  ashore  for  a   walk.      Here  he  is 

shown  doing  it.     The  date  was  some  millions  of     years  ago. 

were  first  considering  an  existence  away  from  the  water.  It 
took  eons  of  time  for  them  to  develop  sufficient  courage  for  a 
complete  separation  from  their  ancestral  home.  There  were  no 
voices  of  insect  or  bird  in  these  later  Paleozoic  days,  and  the 
stillness  was  complete  save  for  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the 
thunder.  The  clouds  doubtless  sailed  as  quietly  and 
as  beautifully  through  the  sky  then  as  now.  The  sun 
shone  as  brightly,  and  the  rain  was  as  pure  and  re- 
freshing. There  were  no  grasses  for  the  raindrops  to 
glisten  on  and  no  trees,  save  only  those  of  the  fern 
type,  where  the  wind  might  moan  an  unheard  com- 
plaint. The  little  creatures  of  the  shore,  the  highest 
type  of  animal  of  their  day,  neither  heard  nor  spoke. 
They  were  made  aware  [of  the  approach  of  danger 
in  the  water  by  the  sense  organs  in  their  skin,  and 
on  land  they  trusted  to  then-  large  black  eyes  which 
set  well  exposed  on  top  of  their  flat,  heads. 

"These  little,  fellows,  whose  fossils  wt^  find  on  the 
banks  of  Mazon  Creek,  were  timid  adventurers  ami 
stayed  close  to  the  shore  of  the  old  brackish  bayou, 
the  relics  of  which  have  come  down  to  delight  mod- 
ern students  in  their  attempt,  to  unravel  the  story 
of  the  old  world.  None  of  them  exceeded  eight  or  at 
most  ten  inches  in  length,  and  they  were  often  sur- 
passed in  size  by  even  the  centipedes  which  crawled 
through  the  swamps  with  them.  But  in  potentialities 
of  development,  these  small  knights  of  l  he  Paleozoic 
surpassed  anything  the  world  had  ever  seen  or  will 
ever  see  again.  They  marked  an  important  stage 
in  this  great  progression  of  vertebrate  life  which 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  animate 
world  as  it,  is  to-day.  Had  they  not  ventured  on  to 
the  land,  what  to-day  would  have  been  the  result'.' 
Would  the  world  still  be  peopled  onlj  by  denizens 
of  the  sea,  or  would  the  impulse  for  a  higher  life  have 
come  at  some  later  time?  This  impulse  for  a  higher 
existence  than  one   in  the   water,   the  desire  to  enjoy 
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more    freely  the    sun    and    the    earth,    must    have   boon    very 

....   Implanted  in  the  Paleozoic  creatures,  for  shortly  after, 

nillion  years  later,  the     dame  experiment    was   tried 

in  far  Illinois,  however,  may  claim  the  credit 

.  :,-    spol    where    millions   of   years    ago    the 

-.  in   their  desire   to   develop  into  higher  be- 

a  that  most  romantic  movement  in  all  evolution. 

thai  we  see  lure,  doubtless,  the  result  of 

million-  ol    preparation.     Discoveries   in   other   parts 

,,f  ,  id  add  but   little  to  our  genera)  conception   of  this 

point  in  evolution.     While  fossils  from  Africa.  Europe, 

and  India  delight  our  eye  and  stir  our  interest  in  their 

,liv,  ticture,  none  approach.-  so  closely  to  that  parting 

nf  the  ways  a-  the  tiny  creatures  found  on  the  hanks  of  Ma/.on 

Cnvk.  in  Illinois.     We,  a-  human  beings,  are  interested  in  their 

aspirations,  for.  had  the?   not  aspired  to  a  life  on  land,  many, 

many    million-  of  years  ago,  evolution  would  have  missed  its 

mast  romantic  momenl  and  the  world  to-da\  would  not  he  what 
it  is.  Th.  development  of  our  race  might  have  been  deferred 
man]  millenniums." 

MEDICAL    NEWS    IN    THE   PAPERS 

MARVELOUS    CURES    AND     DISCOVERIES    that 
appear  in  the  daily  [tress,  hut  are  never  heard  of  again, 
an   not  confined  to  this  country,  it  seems.    Looseness 
and   inaccuracy    of  the    French  lav   press  with  regard  to   matters 
icientific    medical    interest    art    condemned  by  Dr.  Georges 
Bourgcau,  a  French  physician,  and  Tin  Journal  of  the  American 

>/.,/,.,/    \ ialion     Chicago),   which     notices     Dr.   Bour^eau's 

•k  editorially,  hid.-  the  press  of  our  own  country  take  it  to 
heart,  altho  it  admits  that  with  us  "there  is  at  leasl  a  begin- 
ning of  i-  ttetment."  "The  development  of  the  journalisiic  cop- 
Mience"  i-  prescribed  a- a  remedy.     One  of   the  French  doctor's 

count-  against    the  press  does  not  hold      

in  America,  for  we  have  no  law.  as  the 
French  have,  forbidding  the  advertise- 
ment    of     nostrums.       Dr.     Bourgcau 
oharge«    »hat    'hi-    law    is  openly  and 
habitually  violated,  and  he  regards  this 
- ;  -  *  1 1   a-   the   mo-t    Berioue   evil   to 
which  thi  press  contribute.    A  secondary 
tor  is  the  "looseness  and  inaccuracy" 
already  Bpoken  of .    Writes  the  editor  of 
■I: 

ampli  -  lie  cite-,  among  others, 
i  iptions  from  newspapers,  giving 
t,>r  .  aofa  '  he   nam.   of   the    publication 
and  the  date  of  issue:    'Contagion  lias 
Abolished  in  Scarlet  Fever';   'The 
Transfusion  of  Blood    I-  a  Dangerous 
Procedure   for    the    Donor';    'Arterio- 
sclerosis   I-   Vanquished";    'One-Half  of 
•    Who  Are   Deaf  Arc  Curable  by 
Radium.'     In  addition    to  headings  of 
thi-  sort,  which  have  no  place  save  in 

properly   takes 
■  the  process  of  '  -nap  judg- 
l  to  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine the  publication  of  report  -  o* 
advocated  orapproved  methodsof  treat- 
El.  igns  th.-  Matin  in  regard 
1o   it<    writn  ■>   the  vahn    of  anti- 
ioid    inoculation.     Thi-  paper   first 
one  of  incalcul- 

it    mo-t 

l        '•/  '  hat  •  nurses 

in  k  guinea- 

l   mortalities 

ilation.      -  on-  .lid 

the   A-  Bublique   regard    these 

I  hat    it    deemed  it   i 

1-1. ill-   printed  and  affixt  to 

'    hospital*  and   other   pi. 

e  ilat  ion  of  nursi  - 
,   I  .  1 h<    deaths 

o     nurse-    who 

•racU-d  typhoid  from   patient*  the; 
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were  attending,  and  one  who  died  as  the  result  of  an  infected 
wound  of  the  hand.  These  facts,  says  Bour^eau,  were  easily 
obtainable  by  any  serious  journalist.'  and  would  have  avoided 
the  discrediting  of  the  hospitals  and  the  spreading  abroad  of 
uross  misinformation  to  the  disadvantage  of  tin-  public. 

"The  same  course  has  been  followed  with  reference  to  cancer 
and  its  alleged  cures,  with  respect  to  tuberculosis,  and  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  arsphenamin  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis." 

Bourgeau  ascribes  as  the  reason  for  this  mass  of  illogical 
writing  an  undue  readiness  of  the  newspaper  writer  to  believe. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Why  does  the  journalist  commit  so  many  mistakes  in  matters 
medical'.'  It  is  because  he  is  ready  to  believe.  Science  has 
overthrown  the  gods;  but  the  necessity  for  fa'th  has  not  been 
done  awav  with,  and  it  is  lo  science  that  our  beliefs  turn.  The 
medical  man  is  the  latest  deity,  but  the  journalist  does  not  see 
the  human  personality  behind  the  savant,  the  man  with  his 
mistakes,  his  personal  pride,  and  his  self-interest.  The  news- 
paper believes  as  a  matter  of  self-interest.  It  sees  in  a  discovery 
an  article  to  he  written,  a  chance  for  a  sensational  heading- 
and  in  the  haste  to  be  the  first  to  announce  il  abandons  all 
effort  for  accuracy  as  to  either  facts  or  time. 

"The  man  who  writes  for  the  newspaper  believes  because 
he  is  ignorant,  and  his  excuse  is  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  things 
which  he  is  forced  to  discuss  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have 
universal  knowledge,  and  that  this  lack  of  knowledge  forces 
him  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  single  cases." 

As  for  the  practical  application,  we  read: 

"Some  may  ask,  as  Bourgeau  does.    Is  this  really  a  matter  of 
importance?'     His  answer  is,  'Yes.  unfortunately,  for  there  are 
many  of  the  public  who  believe  these  things  which  they  read  in 
the  papers,  and  it  is  this  class  which  abandons  a  rational  treat- 
ment  for    the    newest   thing  exploited. 
Not  infrequently  also  this  results  in  the 
failure  to  seek  competent   advice,  and 
with  what  sad  frequency  do  we  medical 
men  find  in  our  hospitals  tuberculous  or 
syphilitic     patients    who,    having   run 
through  all  the  "cures"  in  t  he  newspapers, 
finally  come  to  us  in  deplorable  shape.' 
"Bourgeau's  criticism  of   the  French 
press  applies  with  equal  weight  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States.    Fortunate- 
ly,  in  this  country    there    is  at    least  a 

beginning  of  betterment,  for  a  few  of 
the  larger  and  better  class  dailies  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  ac- 
.  uracy  in  this  class  of  reporting  and 
have  a  trained  personnel  to  cover  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  and  insure  that  the 
written  account  maj  be  something  more 
than  a  fanciful  story  written  by  oik;  to 
whom  even  the  terminology  of  the  sub- 
ject is  an  unintelligible  jargon.  The 
remedy  for  the  evil  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  journalistic  conscience. 
I  ley  wood  Broun,  the  critic,  recently 
said:  'The  reason  for  complaint  against 
the  yellow  press  is  not  that  it  repre- 
sents with  any  fidelity  the  taste  of  the 
average  man  and  woman,  but  that'  it 
first  creates  a  taste  and  then  satisfies  it.' 
There  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers  a  taste  for  the  sensational.  The 
developments  of  science  alon^  medical 
or  any  other  lines  are  seldom  sensational. 

To  satisfy  the  artificially  created,  per- 
verted taste  of  i he  newspaper-reading 
public,  the  newspapers,  especially  those 
of  the  yellow  type,  make  their  reports 
of    medical    ma  Iters  sensat  ional.      When 

such  papers  can  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  responsibilities  to  the  pub* 
lie.  especially  in  matters  affecting  health, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  fantastic 
fiction  of  newspaper  pscudomedical 
science." 
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STILL  HUNTING   GERMAN  TRAPS 

IN  THE  MINES  of  France  and  Belgium  the  owners  are 
still  looking  for  a  different  kind  of  mine — the  explosive 
traps  set  by  the  Germans  to  kill  or  disable  workers  who 
should  try  to  pump  out  the  water  with  which  the  shafts  were 
flooded,  or  in  any  other  way  restore  them  to  usefulness.  In 
such  mines  the  war  is 
therefore  still  on.  After 
several  casualties,  the 
plan  of  exploring  the 
flooded  shafts  photo- 
graphically has  been 
adopted  to  find  bombs, 
(raps,  or  suspicious  de- 
vices of  any  kind,  so 
that  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed before  they  have 
a  chance  to  do  any 
mischief .  The  following 
account,  headed  "Ex- 
ploring with  a  Camera, " 
we  find  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  Monthly 
(New  York),  which  gives 
credit  to  The  Illustrated 
London  News  for  the 
illustrations  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  description. 
We  read : 

"The  deep  treachery 
of  the  Germans  is  still 
bearing  deadly  fruit  in 
the  regions  of  France 
and  Belgium  that  they 
occupied  during  the  war. 
Aiming  at  commercial 
supremacy ,  the  Germans 
made  first  for  the  iron 
and  coal  centers  of  their 
enemies.  When  they 
were  finally  forced  to 
retreat  from  the  coal  re- 
gions of  Lens,  the  Teu- 
tons realized  that  they 
must  give  up  a  rich  prize 
which  could  not  be 
carried  along  with  them, 

and,  following  their  usual  policy  in  such  circumstances,  they 
proceeded  to  wreck  the  mines.  Had  they  merely  punctured  the 
lining  of  the  shafts  and  let  the  water  from  the  overlying  strata 
run  in  and  flood  the  mines,  they  would  have  made  the  mines 
useless  to  the  Allies  for  many  months  to  come.  That  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  serve  all  military  purposes;  for  the  Ger- 
man generals  knew  that  they  could  not  continue  the  struggle 
much  longer  and  the  Allies  could  not  have  put  the  mines  into 
shape  for  use  before  the  termination  of  hostilities.  However, 
it  was  not  merely  the  opposing  armies  that  the  Germans  were 
aiming  at,  but  the  peace-time  industries  of  France,  and  so  they 
undertook  to  make  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  mines  so  difficult 
that  they  would  be  practically  useless  long  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Not  only  were  the  mine-shafts  punctured,  but 
traps  were  cunningly  laid  to  blow  up  the  divers  who  would  be 
sent  down  to  make  repairs.  There  were  several  serious  acci- 
dents when  reconstruction  work  at  the  mines  was  first  started, 
and  repairs  had  to  be  suspended  Until  some  method  of  locating 
the  death-traps  could  be  found. 

"The  final  solution  of  this  knotty  problem  is  pictured  in  the 
accompanying  engravings.  The  French  Government  decided 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  explore  the  mine-shafts  with  the 
photographic  eye  of  the  camera  before  risking  the  lives  of  divers 
in  these  perilous  shafts.  The  problem  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  camera  would  have  to  take  its  pictures  under  water. 
However,  submarine  photography  is  not  a  new  art,  and  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  design  a  special  photographic  outfit  to  meet 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  Lens  district." 


Mercury 
Vapor 


A  commission  was  given  to  a  firm  of  submarine  engineers  of 
London,  and  they  built  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  apparatus  had  to  carry  its  own  lighting  equipment  to  pro- 
vide illumination  of  the  walls  to  be  photographed,  and  also  a 
set  of  cameras  that  would  make  records  of  every  part  of  the  mine- 
shaft.     To  quote  further: 

"The  diver  alongside  the  apparatus  in  the  photograph  gives 

some  idea  of  the  huge 
dimensions  of  the  outfit. 
It  weighs,  complete, 
about  1,700  pounds  and 
measures  over  all  3  feet 
4  inches  by  3  feet  4 
inches  by  4  feet  9  inches 
high.  If  is  composed 
of  three  main  gun-metal 
castings  bolted  together. 
The  cameras  are  located 
in  the  middle  section, 
while,  the  lamps  are 
situated  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  castings. 
Each  of  the  latter  cast- 
ings is  divided  into  four 
water  -  tight  chambers 
and  each  chamber  con- 
tains a  mercury  vapor 
lamp.  The  lamps  are 
of  3,000  candle-power, 
giving  therefore  a  total 
light  of  24,000  candle- 
power.  With  this  huge 
photographic  apparatus 
the  lining  of  flooded 
mine  -  shafts  will  be 
thoroughly  explored. 
The  photographs  will 
be  pieced  together  and 
examined  minutely  for 
any  signs  of  German 
treachery.  If  any  traps 
are  located  or  any  sus- 
picious objects  discov- 
ered they  will  be  blown 
up.  The  exact  loca- 
tion and  character  of 
breaks  will"  be  deter- 
mined." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Illustrated  London  News." 

DETAILS  OP  THE  1,700-POUND  CAMERA. 


SEEING    BY    EAR— 

The  skill  shown  by  bats 
in  avoiding  objects  dur- 
ing   their    flight    is   familiar.     Says    a    writer    in   The   Lancet 
(London,  October  2) : 

"Three  views  have  been  propounded  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. (1)  That  bats  are  endowed  with  very  keen  sight, 
which  enables  them  to  see  when  everything  is  dark  to  man. 
(2)  That  their  sense  of  touch  is  extraordinarily  acute,  particu- 
larly at  the  wing-tips.  (3)  That  they  possess  some  sense  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  not  possest  by  men.  In  a  recent  number 
of  The  Journal  of  Physiology  Dr.  Hamilton  Hartridge  criticizes 
and  discards  all  three  views,  in  view  of  his  own  experiments. 
On  summer  evenings  pipistrel  bats — sometimes  between  one 
and  two  hundred  at  a  time — used  to  fly  through  the  open 
windows  into  the  adjacent  rooms  communicating  by  an  inter- 
vening door,  capable  of  being  illuminated  by  electric  light  or 
completely  darkened.  As  a  rule,  in  the  rooms  the  bats  all  flew 
roughly  in  the  same  direction,  but  even  when  the  electric  light 
was  turned  off  nothing  indicated  that  collisions  occurred.  Even 
when  threads  were  placed  in  their  path  it  appears  that  bats  in 
full  flight  and  in  what  seems  to  us  absolute  darkness  can  not 
only  steer  round  a  room  and  avoid  one  another,  but  can  avoid 
obstacles  such  as  threads.  Further,  that  they  can  tell  whether 
a  door  is  shut  or  open  wide,  or  just  sufficiently  wide  open  to 
allow  them  to  pass.  The  hypothesis  is  advanced  that  the 
flight  of  bats  is  directed  by  a  special  sense  of  hearing,  since 
the  sound-waves  of  short  wave-length  which  they  are  known  to 
emit  are  capable  of  casting  shadows  and  of  becoming  sound- 
pictures." 
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THE    SEMITRAILER:     THE    MOTOR    DOESN'T    IIAVK    TO    WAIT    IDLE    WHILE    THE    TRAILER    IS    BEING    LOADED. 


MOTOR-TRAILERS   TO    SOLVE 
TRANSPORTATION 

EVER1  CAR  on  a  passenger- or  freight-train  is  a  ••trailer." 
NO  one  would  think  of  providing  a  separate  locomotive 
for  each  ear;   on  the  contrary,  we  have  in  tlii<  country 

•  and  heaviesl  train-  and  the  most  powerful  locomo- 
.  m   ili.    world.     I'   is  strange  that  the  application  of  this 

DCiple  t<i  highway  transportation  has  been  so  lardy  of  recog- 
nition. Now  that  it  has  begun,  it  is  spreading  with  a  rush, 
helped  on  by  powerful  motor-trucks  and  smooth,  hard-surface 
roads.  Thi  single  motor-truck  with  its  one  trailer  is  now  no 
uncommon  sight,  and  longer  trains  may  become  familiar  in  the 
future,  ll.-ir-r  Wilkin  Perry,  who  writes  on  the  Bubject  in 
i  '  \.  v,    York),  believes  that  trailers  will 

to   "l  »  the  transportation  problem  all  over  the  world: 

Railroad   swrvice  has  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  the 
■    r    and  older  method-  of  transportation  by  animal 

•  been  hopelesslj  outdistanced  l>>  the  march  of  prog- 
ui   industry    and   commerce.     As  a   result,   manufacturers, 

int*  and  fanners  are  turning  to  the  motor-vehicle.  Bui 
th< '  "i  enough  trucks  to  meel  the  demand;    Furthermore, 

■  of  haulage  by  motor-truck  is  high,  due  mainly  to  lacs 
of  pood  highways,  high  drivers'  wages,  and   the  high  price  of 

v   partial    lolution   is  being  found  in   many  places  by  the 

tier   with    motor-trucks,  tractors,  and   passenger* 

I  '•      doubling   or    tripling    the    hauling   capacity 

or-truck,  al  onlj  slightlj  increased  operating  expense, 

ile  to  transport  a  greater  tonnage  in  a 
on-mQe  cost  almost  in  half. 

iad(    in   a   '/real    variety  of  type-  ;md   sizes 

■d  in  a  industry.     More  are  used  in  the 

lumber  an    in   any  other  one   industry.    Th<    iron   and 

large  number,  farmi  ra  and  dairymen  use 

and  othi  r-  are  u«  'I  by  meat-packers,  contractor-, 

building  trade,, ici   and  ice-cream  companies,  the  automobile 

•;.  departments,  general  haulage  companies,  motor- 

ine  irs,   and    by    manufacturers  of  furniture, 

•id  barrels,  machinery,  and  other  articles. 
the  Ui  where  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 

■  he  lighl  two-wheel 

!  for  hauling  rarm-producte  to  market  behind 

runabouts  and  touring  •  the  many  advantages  of 

thi-  thai  '  h<  horse  can  \«  kepi  at  work 

in  tlj.  Held,  that  Dot  mind  driving  the  car  and  that 


fruit,  berries,  and  vegetables  arrive  in  fresher  and  better  con- 
dition. The  trailer  can  be  attached  and  detached  instantly 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  customary  use  of  the  machine 
for  passenger  purposes. 

"Drawing  of  a  frailer  increases  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
H)  to  20  per  cent.,  according  to  conditions,  adds  slightly  to  tire 
wear,  and  slows  the  rate  of  speed  about  one-fifth.  But  doubling 
of  the  tonnage  hauled  per  trip  much  more  than  offsets  the 
additional  operating  expense. 

"The  United  Stales  seems  to  be  the  only  country  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  semitrailer  are  widely  understood.  One 
grocery  company,  operating  forty  retail  stores  in  New  Jersey, 
operates  thirty-six  six-Ion  semitrailers  with  twenty  five-ton 
tractors,  and  estimates  that,  it  saves  a  total  of  $2S,800  a  year 
by  eliminating  loss  of  time  of  tractors  and  drivers.  The  load 
capacity  of  a,  truck  is  easily  doubled  and  commonly  tripled  by  the 
use  of  a  semitrailer." 


FRUIT-JUICES   IN    FRUIT   DRINKS 

SOME  RATHER  SEVERE  STRICTURES  published  a  Pew 
weeks  ago  in  the  government  Public  Health  Reports  on  orange 
drinks  which  contained  no  actual  fruit-juice  have  had  the 
unfortunate  result,  it  now  appears,  of  turning  the  public  disfavor 
againsl  some  orange  beverages  wholly  innocent  of  this  charge. 
"It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,"  said  the  report,  "that  in  some 
instances  mothers,  misled  by  the  labels  and  other  advertisements, 
are  feeding  'fake' orange  beverages  to  their  children  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  giving  them  the  orange-juice  recom- 
mended by  their  physician.  Unfortunately  these  preparations, 
ae  a  rule,  contain  no  orange-juice  and  are  lacking  in  the  organic 
acid-  and  the  vitamins  which  give  medicinal  value  to  the  genuine 
orange- juice."  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  henceforth, 
therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  ruled  that  the  terms 
"ade,"  "squash,"  "punch,"  "crush,"  and  "smash,"  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a  fruit,  "can  be  applied  cor- 
rectly only  to  beverages  which  contain  the  edible  portion  of  the 
fruit  or  juice  of  the  fruit  named."  Several  of  I  he  orange  drinks, 
however,  were  made  with  orange-juice  and  oil  of  orange-peel 
before  the  government  report,  and  as  for  the  others,  even  a 
Casual  reading  of  the  above  shows  thai  drinks  so  named  are 
almost    certified    by    the    Bureau    to  contain    the   actual    fruit,  or 

fruit-juices,  as  otherwise    they  will    be  liable  to  prosecution. 
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In  fact,  some  firms  using  deceptive  labels  are  now  under  pros- 
secution,  we  are  informed,  and  the  situation  will  soon  be  entirely 
cleared  up.  That  drinks  made  in  a  wholly  legitimate  manner 
should  suffejr  along  with  the  guilty  is  of  course  a  misfortune.  A 
reference  was  made  in  our  article  of  October  30  to  "orange  crush" 
as  made  in  a  synthetic  laboratory,  and  we  further  said  that  it 
was  no  longer  to  be  served  under  this  name  with  the  Govern- 
ment's permission.  This  statement  we  wish  to  correct.  Ward's 
Orange  Crush,  which  is  the  only  orange  drink  marketed  under 
the  trade-name  "crush,"  is*,  as  per  their  label,' composed  of  orange- 
oil,  citric  acid,  orange-juice,  pure  granulated  cane-sugar  and 
water,  and  colored  with  United  States  certified  food  color.  As  the 
government  report  was  quoted  in  these  columns,  it  is  only  right 
to  give  our  readers  this  additional  word  of  explanation  and  re- 
assurance. At  the  same  time,  the  final  sentence  of  the  govern- 
ment report  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  when  orange-juice 
is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes,  especially  for  ailing  children, 
"the  best  way  to  get  orange-juice  for  children  is  to  buy  the  fruit 
and  squeeze  out  the  juice."  The  ordinary  orange  beverage  con- 
tains only  a  small  amount  of  fruit-juice  per  glass  and  is  intended 
as  a  fountain  drink,  not  as  a  medicine,  and  one -of  the  leading 
manufacturers  says  in  a  statement  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  that  "no  medical  properties  are  claimed" 
for  his  product,  "nor  is  it  intended  to  replace  orange-juice  as  an 
antiscorbutic  in  infant  feeding."  But  where  merely  a  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  beverage  is  desired,  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  these  drinks  should  not  be  used. 


NUTS   AS   FOOD 

MOST  PEOPLE  EAT  NUTS  as  an  addition  to  a  meal 
rather  than  as  part  of  it.  We  are  occasionally  adjured 
to  live  wholly  on  nuts  and  other  uncooked  food,  after 
the  manner  of  our  arboreal  ancestors,  but  few  of  us  have  taken 
this  advice  seriously.  Nuts,  however,  are  real  foods  and  deserve 
a  place  in  the  diet,  not  as  a  sort  of  frill  superadded  to  it.  They 
are  indigestible  as  often  eaten,  but  apparently  not  because  the 
stomach  can  not  deal  with  their  substance.  Finely  chewed,  or 
made  into  flour  or  pastes,  they  cause  no  trouble.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago),  reporting  the  results -of  experimental  work  at  Yale 
University,  asserts  that  not  only  is  nut  protein  of  superior 
quality,  but  that  nuts  contain  elements  valuable  to  animal 
growth.  They  are  also  the  only  vegetable  product  that  is  as 
efficient  as  animal  food  for  the  elaboration  of  human  milk. 
We  read  in  the  medical  journal  named  above: 

"The  food  chemist  has  long  given  to  the  various  nuts  a 
prominent  place  among  concentrated  foods.  From  his  analytic 
standpoint  they  may  even  surpass  such  recognizedly  valuable 
foods  as  meats,  eggs,  and  cereals  in  their  concentration  of 
nutrients.  Altho  nuts  and  products  made  from  them  have  been 
used  by  man  the  world  over  as  adjuvants  to  his  usual  diet,  they 
have  only  lately  obtained  a  larger  recognition.  The  failure  to 
eat  nuts  more  extensively  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  their  repu- 
tation for  indigestibility  and  to  the  discomfort  that  may  occur 
after  eating  them  at  the  close  of  a  heavy  meal. 

"Scientific  studies  have  not  justified  the  reputation  for  the 
indigestibility  of  nuts.  Experiments  conducted  by  Cajori  at 
Yale  emphasized  anew  that  nuts  are  valuable  foods.  If  nuts 
are  eaten  properly  and  used  in  the  diet  as  eggs,  meat,  and  other 
foods  rich  in  protein  are  eaten,  they  behave  quite  as  well  in  the 
body  as  do  the  ordinary  staple  articles  of  food.  Particularly 
when  nuts  are  finely  chewed  or  are  consumed  in  the  finely 
divided  form  of  nut  pastes  or  nut  'butters,'  there  can  be  no 
complaint  about  the  proper  utilization  of  the  product. 

"But  the  nuts  have  something  more  than  mere  digestibility 
to  recommend  them.  Their  protein  is.  in  general,  of  a  superior 
quality;     The  production  of  good  growth  is  a  test   for  biologic 


'completeness'  of  a  protein.  In  experiments  just  conducted  at 
Yale  University,  Cajori  has  secured  very  satisfactory  growth 
over  long  periods  in  animals  on  diets  in  which  the  almond, 
English  walnut,- filbert,  and  pine  nut,  respectively,  furnished 
the  essential  source  of  protein  in  the  ration.  From  a  study  of 
the  relations  of  diet  to  milk  production  in  women,  Hoobler 
pointed  out,  not  long  ago,  that  as  a  rule  animal  proteins  are 
more  efficient  than  vegetable  proteins  for  the  elaboration  of 
human  milk.     However,  nut  proteins  were  an  exception  to  this 
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Courtesy  of  "  Popular  Mechanics."  Chicago. 

TAILORING    WITH    A    CAMERA. 


generalization  in  that  diets  containing  almonds,  English  walnuts, 
pecans,  and  peanut-butter  as  a  source  of  protein  proved  to  be 
as  suitable  for  milk  production  as  diets  that  furnished  protein 
from  animal  sources.  The  latest  information  as  to  the  nutritive 
virtues  of  commonly  used  nuts  can  only  be  welcomed,  particu- 
larly by  those  who,  like  diabetics,  rely  on  these  food  products, 
most  of  which  are  poor  in  digestible  carbohydrates  but  rich  in 
proteins  and  fats,  to  enlarge  the  variety  of  a  limited  regimen." 


TAILORING  WITH  A  CAMERA— As  maps  are  now  made  by 
photography,  the  news  that  the  same  method  is  now  to  be  used 
to  measure  the  male  sex  for  its  garments  should  surprize  no  one. 
Says  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago): 

"When  the  new  photographic  method  of  measuring  is  adopted 
by  the  tailoring  trade  a^misfit  should  be  a  rarity.  Low  or  round 
shoulders  will  be  unerringly  recorded  by  the  infallible  plate,  and 
the  cloth  may  be  cut  and  joined  in  such  a  way  that  these  and 
other  bodily  peculiarities  may  be  masked  or  accentuated,  which- 
ever may  be  desirable.  It  is  claimed  that  misfits  caused  by 
the  s'ippage  or  stretching  of  the  tape  are  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  new  method.  Another  point  of  value  to  the  tradesmen 
is  that  the  customer's  dimensions  are  always  on  file  ready  for 
instant    reference  and   use." 
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TREATING   LABOR  ARTISTICALLY 


A  RAILROAD  YARD  W01  LD  SEEM  to  be  one  of  the 
last  pi  attract  an  artist,  l>ut  a  few   years  ago  one 

-  ol  the  leaders  in  the  new  photography  made  a  picture 
of  on.    of  these  enclosures  with  the  foreground  scored  by  the 
Tied,  radiating   lines  of    railway-tracks  and  called   it   •"The 
J    Man.'"     Nothing  of  nature  unconverted   by  human 
toil  was  visible.     Th<  photograph  was  an  adoption  of  principles 
employed  by  Whistler  in  some  of  liis  etchings.    The  subject  is 
paratively  nothing,  in  these  examples,  and  the  treatment  all. 
A  photographer  like  Lewis  W.  Hine,  who  has  been  showing  his 
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the  Kthical  Culture  School  in  this  city.  Later  he  carried  on 
extensive  pieces  of  work  for  the  Survey  magazine  and  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  There  followed  some  work  for  the 
playground  committees  and  the  Red  Cross. 

'In  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  he  spent  a  year  photographing 
conditions  in  France  and  afterward  accompanied  Homer  Folks 
on  his  sociological  foray  into  Serbia  and  the  Balkans,  an  expe- 
dition reported  on  by  Mr.  Folks  in  his  'Human  Cost  of  the 
War.'  The  photograph  of  the  young  Greek  at  the  Parthenon, 
Athens,  which  was  much  admired  in  the  recent  exhibition,  was 
one  of  the  early  exposures  on  that  trip.  Since  the  Serbian 
expedition  Mr.  Iline  had  been  working  on  the  peace-time  pro- 

gram  of  the  American  Red  ( Jross, 

particularly  the  development  of 

emergency  relief. 

"The  Parthenon  photograph, 
by  the  way,  is  an  amazing  snap- 
shot, in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  young  soldier  whose  hel- 
met ed  head  is  silhouetted  against, 
the  sunset  was  of  the  American 
forces.  He  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  the  United  States,  a 
Ohicagoan,  but  more,  remotely 
he  belonged  within  the  influence 

of  the  earlier  ci\  ili/.at  ion.  In 
fact,  he  had  been  born  just,  across 
the  bay,  and  the  ruins  where 
Mr.  I  line  found  him  had  been 
a  familiar  haunt  of  his  boyhood 
hours. 

"On  such  an  incident  Mr. 
Hine,  who  is  something  of  a 
dreamer,  will  build  amazingly. 
Despite  Hie  literal  character  of 
much  of  his  work,  imagination 
was  noi  left  out  of  him.  His 
studies  of  individual  representa- 
tives of  various  trades  are  in 
consequence   usually  significant 

aS'Well    as   informative      miners, 

glass  -  blowers,  col  ton  -  workers, 
farmers,  many  of  the  types  of 
workman  stand  <>ui  from  the 
occasional  print,  a  triumph  in 
Bpacing,  lighting,  and  always  in 
significant  expression." 


■"•'""ell"  mi,    ol  "Handling  n<>t    Metal  In  a   Pennsylvania  Shop,"  but  the  contrasts 
ghl   and   shadow    brought  out  In  oni   ol    Mr.    Bine's  photographs  might   have  given  delight  to  the 
old  Dutch  masta    forth   plate  "qualifies  in  i»>ih  lighting  and  pattern." 


entlj  ai  var New  York' clubs,  achieves  some  of  the 

milt«,  tho  he  maket  .1  more  modest  claim  than  the  "art 

A   writer  in  the  New    Yorl    Evening  Pout  finds 

him  better  suited  with  the  title  of  "sociological  photographer." 

do!   th<    rforl   of  photographer  who  gds  himself 

an  "an"  photographer,     lb   does  not  go  at  his  task 

ial'  photographer  either."     In  his  pursuits  as  a 

"•••d  in  '"I  record)  r.  Mr.   Hum    has,  whether 

d   In-  in  1     an  artist.     The 

nt.  r  ob 

Hiic   I  ahisplati     by  the  thousand.     The  record 

ight,  it  1-  r.  markable  how 

and  qualify  in  pattern  of  lighting  or 

1  arrang  Mr.  Kin.  has  throughout  his  work  been 

arlj  ur  11  colli  ctii  of  children's  portraits. 

He  1  ork  in  •  on  with  some  teaching  at 


Mr.  Iline's  purpose,  more, 
fully  staled  in  The  Evening  Post, 
is  "  to  show  1  he  meaning  <>f  1  he 
worker's  task,  its  effect  upon 
him,  and  tin  character  of  his  relation  to  the  industry  by  which 
he  earns  his  li\ing."  The  photographer  is  planning  a,  use  for 
li  is  work  thai  has  a  combined  artistic  and  sociological  significance: 

"Atide  from  1  heir  high  artistic  quality,  the  photographs  are 
of  interesl  in  thai  they  represent  a  new  development  in  the 
movement  to  Study  the  human  problem  of  men  and  women  in 
modern  industry.  They  are  the  first,  of  a,  series  of  studies 
which  Mr.  Iline  i  planning  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting in  photographs  or  lantern  slides  in  the  factories  them- 
selves, both  to  the  workers  and  the  managers,  a  picture  record 
of  the  significance  of  industrial  processes  and  of  the  people 
engaged  In  them.  This  is  to  be  done  under  arrangement  with 
various  individual  companies,  and  the  experiment  has  already 
been  tried  in  some  plants. 

'The  intention  is  not  to  make  technical  studies,  but  to  develop 
photographic  surveys  of  the  human  phase  of  industry,  with  its 
bearing  on  the  whole  social  problem  of  labor  relationships. 
The  pictures  have  a  rare  quality." 
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THE  OPERATIC  STRAWS  IN  WORLD 
REVOLUTIONS 

TO  TAKE  THE  OPERA  as  an  index  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world  is  perhaps  one  way  of  showing 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  world's  changes.  Strangely 
enough,  France  is  most  irruptive  if  the  opera  alone  is  taken  as 
a  gage.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  and  a  sliding  scale  of  wages, 
not  to  speak  of  a  tendency  toward  Sovietism  in  the  matter  of 
management,  are  observable  over  there.  Russia  is  not  half  so 
arbitrary,  for  we  have  it  on  the  word  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells  that 
even  Lenine  is  not  so  powerful,  operatically  considered,  as 
Chaliapine.  Lenine  may  tell  his  less  endowed  fellow  mortals 
that  if  they  do  not  work  they  shall  not  eat,  but  Chaliapine 
"refuses  absolutely  to  sing  except  for  pay,"  and  requires  Lenine 
to  furnish  "payment  in  flour,  eggs,  and  the  like."  As  for  us, 
the  opening  opera  season  finds  us  swinging  slowly  back  to 
"normalcy."  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  reappears  in  the  com- 
pany's repertory  after  its  war-time  ban.  It  will  be  sung  in 
English,  tho.  Mr.  Gatti  is  quoted  by  The  Musical  Digest  (New 
York)  as  holding  the  belief  that  German  opera  "could  safely 
be  given  in  German  now — the  public  is  not  objecting  to  German 
lexts  in  song  recitals."  In  another  year,  he  thinks,  "we  shall 
have  German  sung  at  the  Metropolitan."  Some  English  journals, 
notably  the  London  Alhenaum,  applaud  the  broadness  of  mind 
here  shown.  England  is  forgetting  as  rapidly  as  possible  her 
Germanophobia.  Paris  never  listened  to  the  German  tongue 
in  German  operas,  so  Wagner  retains  his  place  in  the  National 
Opera  House,  and  incidentally  furnishes  some  weapons  for  the 
recalcitrant  musicians  whose  turmoil,  generalized  under  the  term 
of  "a  strike,"  is  thus  set  forth  by"Mephisto"  in  Musical 
America   (New  York): 

"It  appears  that  the  musicians  and  singers  claim  the  right  to 
criticize  and  judge  the  merit  of  the  conductor,  and  also  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  artists  engaged  each  year.  They  have  also 
demanded  a  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  pay  the  various 
instrumental  players  should  receive.  For  instance,  they  demand 
that  the  players  of  ancient  string  instruments  are  entitled  to  more 
money  than  the  musicians  who  can  only  scrape  the  violin.  They 
demand  special  rates  for  those  who  play  the  French  horn  in 
'Siegfried,'  the  English  horn  in  'Tristan,'  and  the  viole  d' amour 
in  'Huguenots.'  Then,  if  they  play  on  the  stage,  as  in  the 
'Soldiers'  Chorus,'  they  are  to  have  extra  money.  If  any  singer 
has  to  stain  his  or  her  body  to  play  the  part  of  a  negro,  as  in 
'Ai'da,'  for  instance,  that  costs  more.  Those  who  have  to  use 
a  blue  dye  in  '  Salome '  are  to  get  still  more,  as  blue  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  wash  off  than  black.  Extra  pay,  too,  is  demanded  for 
those  who  have  to  play  the  parts  of  courtezans  on  the  ground 
that  this  infringes  on  their  dignity  as  women,  for  which  they 
should  be  paid.  Whenever  they  appear  as  angels  dangling  at  the 
end  of  a  cord  of  wire,  they  are  to  have  extra  pay. 

"Some  of  the  demands  may  appear  humorous,  but  there  are 
signs  of  a  reversal  of  the  situation  in  the  demand  of  the  musi- 
cians and  singers  to  criticize  and  judge  the  merit  of  the  conductor, 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  1he  engagement  of 
foreign  artists,  who  naturally  displace  home  talent.  When  you 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artists,  singers,  chorus, 
they  ought  to  have  the  right  of  a  word  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ductor. Perhaps  you  think  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion or  oppose  a  conductor  who  was  autocratic,  in  favor  of  a 
conductor  who  was  easy-going.  As  a.  matter  of  fact,  experience 
has  shown  the  very  contrary.  There  never  was  a  more  auto- 
cratic conductor  than  Toscanini,  whose  vocabulary  of  abuse 
covered  at  least  ten  languages,  and  which  vocabulary  he  poured 
forth  with  a  volubility  suggesting  the  breaking  of  a  dam,  and 
yet  the  singers  and  the  orchestra  adored  Toscanini.  It  means 
that  they  realized  that  under  such  a  man  they  gave  a  better 
performance — always  learned  something — than  they  would  have 
done  under  one  whose  temper  was  more  even  and  whose  disposi- 
tion was  more  amiable. 

"The  question  of  limiting  the  number  of  foreign  artists  engaged 
is  also  one  that  would  no  doubt  be  considered  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  this  country.  However,  it  can  be  said  for  Gatti 
that  lie  is  showing  an  increasing  disposition  to  give  young  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity,  tho  even  he,  broad-minded  as  he  is,  has 
not  escaped  criticism  in  this  regard." 


The  New  York  World  and  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  look 
upon  the  proceedings  in  Paris  as  "pure  Bolshevism."  The  latter 
attempts  to  interpret  the  mind  of  Paris  itself  as  it  views  the 
antics  of  its  pet  institutions.  The  theater  is  concerned  along 
with  the  opera  in  the  new  Federation  du  Spectacle,  but  the  opera 
has  given  the  earliest  demonstrations  of  its  practical  workings: 

"We  had  come  to  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  violent 
the  champions  of  labor  the  more  loudly  international  their  sym- 
pathies.    The    Federation    du   Spectacle   has   achieved    the   sur- 


"A    TRINTEB" 

Botter  porhaps  than  by  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  does  Mr. 
Hine  here  show  himself  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt. 


prizing  feat  of  flavoring  a  policy  domestically  Bolshevik  with 
chauvinism  iradenled,  Its  proposal  that  its  members  should 
manage  the  Opera  is  the  pure  milk  of  the  Bolshevik  word,  but 
one  of  its  leading  principles  of  management  is  that  not  more 
than  four  artists  of  foreign  blood  should  be  allowed  to  come 
upon  the  stage  in  any  one  year.  Excessive  admiration  for  the 
art  of  other  nations  has  never  been  a  French  weakness,  but 
Paris,  not  unnaturally,  has  decided  lhat  this  demand  is  the 
reduction  of  patriotism  to  absurdity.  We  do  not  suspect  the 
Federation  of  any  sense  of  humor,  but  it  was  certainly  a  happy 
thought  to  apply  the  principle  of  high  protection  to  that  most 
cosmopolitan  of  all  arts,  the  operatic.  It  is  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries dangerous  to  be  ludicrous,  and  most  dangerous  in  France. 
The  Federation  du.  Spectacle  is  rent  already.  The  conception 
of  it  was  that  all  who  work  in  theaters,  the  actor  and  the  scene- 
shifter,  the  lady  with  the  programs  and  the  prima  donna,  the 
electrician  and  the  call-boy  and  the  sweeper,  should  unite  in  a 
grand  alliance  and  compel  the  managers  to  do  whatsoever 
seemed  good  to  any  one  of  these  component  parts.  If  the 
theater  charwomen  were  not  satisfied  with  the  entertainment 
the  actors  and  actresses  were  to  join  in  a  sympathetic  strike. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  policy  were  that  some  players  of  fame  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  stage  rather  than  bind  themselves  to  support  it. 
"Now  the  actors  and  actresses  have  decided  to  give  up  the 
demand  that  managers  shall  only  engage  members  of  their  trade 
union,  and  they  open  an  abyss  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Fidiration 
by  claiming  the  right  to  examine  all  proposals  likely  to  lead  to 
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fore  they  will  give  their  support.     Whether  or  not  it, 

i-  an  offei  more  heinous  to  declare  thai  while  they  ask 

gher  salaries  they  will  qo!  strike  for  them  we  can  not  tell. 

\\'i  -  that  tht   \\  hole  scheme  to  use  the  I  >sential  brain- 

workers  obtain  the  control  of  the  theaters  for  the 

others  has  collapsed.     It  was  obviously  hound  to  fail  in  the  Long 
run.     Actors  have  often  hard  things  to  say  of  their  managers, 
but  the  phenomenon  of  an  artist   who  would  prefer  the  man- 
syndicate  ol   scene-shifters  and  dressers  and  pro- 
j  iris  is  not  often  found.     We  can  imagine  a  real  grievance 
in  the  oth<  r  rank-  of  labor  which  a  trade-union  of  artists  mighl 
tight  solidly  to  redress.     Bui  to  suppose  that  men  and  women 
upon  whose  skill  an  industry  depends  will  make  an    alliance 
to  uris>   its  control  to  those  who  are  their  subordinate  auxiliaries 
:i  idea  only  rational  in  the  atmosphere  of  Moscow." 


AMERICAN     FILMS    CORRUPTING   BRITAIN 

TO  SAVE  I  3  from  our  film  selves  is  a  not  unpraiseworthy 
effort   of  a   British  writer  if  the  facts  are  as  he  depicts. 
Perhaps  we  have  acquired  a  sort  of  film-hypnotism  which 
prevents   part    of  our  nature-  at  Least  from  reacting  lo  what  we 
on  th<  screen.     Mr.  Arthur  Weigall  points  out  in  the  London 


that  her  breed  were  tainted  by  madness  or  some  terrible  disease; 
but  in  these  tilms  the  police  would  be  'squared,'  all  would  be 
forgiven,  and  she  would  many  the  hero  who  had  caught  the 
old  gentleman  out.  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

"Or.  again,  a  young  man,  impelled  by  poverty,  becomes  a 
blackmailer,  but  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
victims,  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  and  becomes  a  respected  member 
of  New  York's  most  exclusive  set.  These  tin- American  American 
films  lower  our  conception  of  American  ideals. 

"With  us  honesty  is  regarded  as  inherent;  with  the  makers 
of  these  tilms  it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  nice  quality,  dependent 
on  circumstances. 

"In  our  stories,  honor  is  taken  for  granted;  in  theirs  it  is 
something  exceptional,  a  thing  which  has  to  be  encouraged 
by  loud  praise  and  high  reward. 

"With  us  crime  is  treated  rather  like  a  disease;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  heredity  comes  at  once  into  our  thoughts.  With  them 
heredity  is  usually  ignored  and  tradition  is  not  understood. 

"Without  being  strait-laced,  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open  to 
the  effects  which  this  alien  point  of  view  will  produce  upon  the 
cinema-going  public,  if  it  be  not  counterbalanced  by  some  good 
honest  British  stuff. 

"It  presents  law  as  arbitrary  and  not  fundamental;  it  negates 
the  idea  of  the  police  being  the  servants  of  the  public;  it  indicates 
that  honesty  should  not  go  without  saying,  but  should  be  received 

with  fulsome  applause;  it  submits  crime 
to  us  not  as  a  horror  and  a  taint,  but  as 
an  exigency  or  a  mere  scrape;  and  it  sug- 
gests that  what  we  in  Britain  call  the 
common  instincts  of  a  gentleman  are 
there  regarded  as  the  exceptional  pecu- 
liarities of  rare  heroic  characters." 


till.    GODDESS   OK   THE   MACHINE. 

Art  ami  ■i-mill-  are  not  two  disparate  ideas  if  Mr.  Hine  conveys  his  niessago  here 

«iiii  his  little  cotton-spinner. 


TURKISH  WOMEN  ON  THE  STAGE— 

But  one  Turkish  actress  has  so  far  been 
able  to  surmount  the  prejudice,  if  not  the 
prohibition,  against  women  appearing  on 
the  stage  in  Turkey,  and  an  edict  has 
gone  forth  restraining  others.  This  con- 
servative opposition  is  looked  upon  as  an 
injustice  to  Moslem  women  by  the  famous 
Turkish  actor  Burhaneddin,  director 
of  a  Turkish  company.  It  is  not  stated 
that  the  opposition  was  any  way  inspired 
by  the  action  of  Abdul  Hamid's  harem, 
which,  upon  his  deposition,  was  obliged 
to  seek  means  of  support  and  went  into 
vaudeville,  touring  non-Turkish  parts 
of  Europe.  Burhaneddin  writes  to  Stam- 
boul  a  protest  that  is  translated  thus  in 
The  Orient,  an  English  journal  of  Con- 
stantinople: 


!>■  I  American  films  which  com<  to  England  represent 

"an  on-British  poinl  of  view  in  regard  to  honesty,  honor,  and 
The  writer's  apparent  ohj,ct  i^  to  call  attention  to 
ch  featun  an-madi   films  monopolize  so  much 

'i  of  cinema  audiences  in  England,     lie  is  gener- 
actuallj    ■hat  hi  finds  so  objectionable 
i-  not  "th(    standpoint  of  Americans  in  general."     Hi   lays  the 
bla  hi    'loor  of  "tl-  specialized  group  of  scenario- 

writ  i  producers,  picture-palace  managers,  and  financiers, 

in.  crapulous  bulk  of  the  film  trade  abroad 

\'.  i    read: 

minal  of  thinking,  commits  Borne 

■•I.    ion  \.  r   brands    him    U   often 

aerel     •■    one  who  has  had  tin-  mi  - 

for'  fall   ton  r-arnii'-al    set    of   cutthroat-    known 

A  girl,  ...  rather  whom  me  ha-  discovered  to 

thief.     To  the  1..  tter-class  British  mind  thieving  is  so 

thinkable  that  the  girl  would  act  much  as  tho  Bhi  had  learm  d 


"I  have  read  with  great  interest  in 
The  Stamboul  tho  brief  paragraph  about 
Moslem  women  on  the  stage.  Your  paper, 
which  lias  never  ceased  raising  its  voice  in  favor  of  all  measures 
to  raise  the  moral  lone  of  this  poor  country,  but  alas!  without 
securing  a  hearing,  deserves  to-day  the  thanks  of  the  community 
for  its  attitude  On  this  subject.  1  have  twelve  Moslem  young 
ladies  as  pupils,  belonging  in  some  cases  to  well-to-do  families,, 
in  others  to  those  with  moderate  means;  and  these  young  ladies 
have  much  talent.  I  am  proud  to  have  pointed  the  way  to  the 
slage  to  the  youth  of  the  country  by  entering  it  myself,  even  at 
great  sacrifice,  against  the  wishes  of  my  parents  and  the  calumny 
and  prejudice  of  the  public.  I  shall  strive  to  the  end  for  this 
new  purpose.  Woman  ought  to  show  her  talent  in  playing. 
Public  opinion  favors  it;  I  can  prove  this  any  time.  The 
authorities  grant  permits  to  women  to  lead  aloose  life,  and  these 
are  even  countersigned  by  physicians  of  the  public-health 
administration.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how 
i  hey  can  refuse  to  arl  what  they  allow  to  vice.  The  Moslem 
women  who  sec  their  coreligionists  from  Russia,  who  are  now 
refugees  here,  serving  like  their  Christian  compatriots  in  restau- 
rant- and  elsewhere,  have  hard  work  to  understand  this  prohibi- 
tion. The  Turkish  woman  of  Constantinople  is  in  general  more 
advanced  than  her  fellow  Turks  of  the  male  sex;  and  she  must 
be  allowed  self-expression." 
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A   CANADIAN   LITERARY   DECLARATION 
OF   INDEPENDENCE 

TO  BE  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  TEUTONISM  in  its  worst 
and  not  in  any  of  its  best  features  would  be  a  pill  hard 
to  swallow.  "Americanism- — not  Americanism  at  its 
best  but  at  its  very  worst" — is  said  to  be  a  danger  threatening 
Canada.  The  chai-ge  is  put  forth  by  "a  literary  journal  of 
independent  critical  opinion  on  public  affairs"  called  The 
Onlooker  and  published  in  Toronto,  which  finds  this  menacing 
flood  in  the  "literary  slush"  that  Canada  imports  from  her 
southern  neighbor.  To  remove  any  possible  sugar-coating 
from  the  pill,  the  writer  cites  the  cases  of  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Belgium  in  "rapidly  succumbing  to  the  dazzling  ma- 
terialism of  Germany'''  in  years  just  preceding  the  war.  There 
is  even  found  the  excuse  "for  the  coarse  aggressiveness  of  the 
German"  that  "it  did  result  in  a  renaissance  of  a  kind  in  Europe." 
The  same  or  worse  complaisance  is  charged  against  Canada 
with  the  bitter  complaint  that  she  is  surrendering  to  an  even 
lower  ideal.  "We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  national  soul," 
says  this  Canadian  writer,  "without  even  a  decent  fight  in  its 
defense."  The  average  American,  he  declares,  has  nothing  to 
offer  Canada  that  she  does  not  already  have.  If  America  has 
neglected  to  have  her  portrait  taken  recently  she  will  find  one 
ready  supplied  here: 

"  The  average  American  .  .  .  is  swayed  by  no  great  philosophy , 
lias  produced  none;  is  lean  in  originality,  superficial  and  excitable 
in  politics,  but  repeats  (as  do  we)  the  creeds  he  brought  with  him 
from  overseas,  and  is  the  victim  of  a  reckless  optimism,  which, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  are  up  for 
solution  in  that  land,  is  appalling.  He  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being  in  business.  Everything  is  business.  He  manufactures 
literature,  for  example,  like  soap.  No  'still,  small  voice'  for 
him;  no  'pearl  of  a  perfect  expression.'  He  is  after  'Best 
Sellers.'  Immediate  success,  if  only  for  a  week,  a  day,  is  the 
ideal.  He  advertises — magnificently,  opidently — because  it 
pays.  How  does  all  this  affect  us  as  a  nation?  In  this  way:  we 
are  literally  inundated  with  American  slush.  We  buy  the  worst 
that  America  has  to  offer.  Harper's,  Seribners,  The  Century, 
The  Atlantic,  languish  on  our  book-stalls,  as  alas!  they  are 
beginning  to  languish  on  American  book-stalls.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  bulk  of  our  trashy  novels  come  from  that  quarter,  and 
the  bulk  of  our  magazines  and  weeklies,  but  even  their  daily, 
and,  more  especially,  their  weekly  papers  are  spread  abroad 
in  the  land.  A  stranger  coming  to  these  shores  and  living  at 
hotels  and  on  trains  might  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  had  no  national  identity,  and  were  but  a  race  of  intellectual 
Cretans.  We  are  asked  to  admire  American  beauties  whom 
we  shall  never  meet;  to  take  an  interest  in  cheap  local  politicians 
and  all  their  sordid  doings  whose  commonplace  lives  have  not 
even  a  glimmer  of  human  interest;  to  gloat  over  the  libidinous 
details  of  personal  scandals;  to  concern  ourselves  with  what  is 
as  remote  as  Mars.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  why?  Do  they 
reciprocate?  Never!  Only  when  some  fool  hints  at  separation 
from  Great  Britain  do  they  prick  up  their  ears.  That  interests 
them  tremendously." 

The  writer  nullifies  the  one  retort  he  imagines  the  outraged 
Canadian  may  try  to  make  to  his  charge,  by  putting  us  into  the 
same  boat — "the  Americans  act  in  precisely  the  same  way  toward 
England"  and  "their  country  is  fairly  deluged  with  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  European  life."     He  adds: 

"We,  who  are  of  sound  British  stock,  ought  not  to  follow  a 
bad  and  vulgar  example.  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  the  people  of 
Canada  should  annually  waste  millions  on  well-advertised  trash — 
there  is  no  other  word  that  will  apply — and  allow  themselves 
to  stand  before  the  world  in  the  position  of  a  nation  that  is 
apparently  incapable  of  producing,  or  supporting,  a  robust 
literature  of  its  own.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  stuff  we  buy  and 
read  so  carelessly  leaves  us  neither  wiser  nor  better.  It  emascu- 
lates. There  is  not  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  there  ever 
been,  a  magazine  that  for  vivid  interest  and  charm  and  remark- 
ably beautiful  English  can  compare  with  Blackwood's;  yet  its 
circulation  in  this  country  is  insignificant.  And  so  with  all  the 
other  great  British  monthlies.     What  is  needed  in  Canada  is  an 


organ  devoted  to  large  imperial  interests.  We  are  of  those  who 
believe  that  if  the  British  Empire,  as  at  present  constituted, 
were  shattered  into  fragments  the  end  of  civilization  would  not 
be  far  off.  No  nobler  end  could  be  conceived  than  to  bring  into 
close  touch  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  printed  page  the 
great  souls,  widely  scattered  throughout  the  world,  in  whose 
control  is  vested  the  carrying  on  of  the  traditions  of  our  race. 
We  need  an  organ  of  imperial  expression  to  voice  the  loftiest 
ideals  of  the  Empire." 

Envisaging  the  possible  conquest  of  Canada  by  "  the  American 
spirit,"  he  sees  that,  in  such  a  case,  "it  will  be  by  that  spirit  in 


NOT    A    GAUGUIN    OR    A   VAN    GOGH, 

But  a  close  competitor  in  a  Hine  photograph  of  a  Slovak  worker  in 
the  steel-mills  of  Homestead. 


its  cheapest,   nastiest,   and  most  trivial  manifestation." 
here  again  he  jars  our  self-love: 


And 


"The  Teutonic  spirit,  which  all  but  enslaved  Europe,  was 
violent,  headstrong,  and  selfish,  but  it  was  stimulating — even  if 
it  only  aroused  the  latent  devil  in  mankind;  but  the  make- 
believe  sensationalism;  the  cinema-madness;  the  shallow, 
libelous  gossip;  the  counterfeit  illustrations;  the  cartoons, 
ghastly  in  their  sameness;  the  crazy-quilt  speculations;  the 
snippets  of  information!  (better  got  from  a  good  encyclopedia) ; 
the  dreary  dime-novel,  picaroon,  fake-adventure  short  story 
that  young  Canadians  are  being  fed  upon  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  all  thought  and  originality  and  reducing  us 
to  a  mere  echo  of  the  least  original  nation  upon  earth.  It  is 
time  for  Canada  to  stop  boasting  about  being  a  nation,  and  to 
ask  itself  seriously  if  it  has  a  soul  and  an  ideal  of  its  own.  If  it 
hasn't;  if  these  publications  exactly  express  what  it  stands  for; 
if  its  intellectual  life  is  limited  by  a  purely  commercial  literature; 
then  what  right  has  it  to  boast  of  nationhood?  If  we  are  but  the 
intellectual  mendicants  of  the  United  States,  content  to  accept 
back-kitchen  hospitality,  we  are  not  a  nation,  because  not 
possest  of  a  soul  that  we  can  call  our  own.  No  hybrid  ever 
develops  into  a  type.  If  we  are  conquered  by  present-day 
American  literature,  which  is  purely  an  advertising  success, 
it  will  be  the  cheapest,  the  most  sordid  conquest  ever  made  by 
one  nation  over  another  since  the  beginning  of  time." 


I"l.   lof  -apt.*  illiisiratinv  t  \tj    At.-u'lii. 

WHERE   THE   FOLLOWERS  OP  OMOTO-KYO   AWAIT  THE    MILLENNIUM. 
The  Ayabe  community    where  "  the  villages  are  neatly  kept,  and  the  hills  are  adorned  with  tasteful  temples  surrounded  by   trees  and  flowers." 


JAPAN'S   NEW   RELIGION 


WIIF.N   A   NATION   is  RIPE  for  a  new  religion,  the 
new  revelation  is  likely  to  be  a1  hand.     Japan,  like 
many   other   countries   in    these    troublous  after-war 
!<1  to  be  showing  signs  of  religious  restlessness.    Two 
Shinto  comparatively  recent  origin  are  growing  at  the 

of  older  branches  of  the  national  faith.  And  now 
comes  another  offshoot  of  Shintoism  called  Omoto-Kyo,  which 
maj  l>e  translated  a<  the  religion  of  the  Greal  Foundation  or  the 
Fundamental  Faith,  since  the  war,  according  to  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson,  v.  ho  writes  aboul  the  new  Japanese  religion  in  Tltc 
dent,  it  has  been  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  spite  of  the 

ininelit    tO  Suppress  it.         Indeed,    he   s;iys,    "if 

the  Japarn      i         rnment  will  only  persecute  it  long  enough  to 

Bolidify   the  new    Becl    in   common  defense,   it   may  become  a 

i  in  the  world."     In  being  originated  by  a  woman,  in  its 

em:  on  faith-healing,  and  in  its  effective  use  of  printing — 

it  bafc  a  monthly  organ  and  a  daily  newspaper  which  aims  at 

journalistic  perfection     it    bears  a  certain   resemblance  to  the 

Christian   Science   movemenl    in    this   country.     Among   other 

characb  of  the  new  Becl  are  communism,  millenariahism, 

iticiam,  and  patriotism.     The  romantic  Btory  of  the  origin  of 

n  lab  'I  i>     I )r  Slosson  as  follows: 

"In   the   village  of  Ayabe,   fifty   miles  from    Kyoto,   in   the 
mba,  there  lived  a  poor  ragpicker  called  (>  Nao 

<  i]d  Woman  Nao.      She  was  the  widow  of  a  drunken 

ami  d  o  I  >•  buchi,  «  ho  had  lefl  her  with  tio 

pro;  uli  eighl  children  to  support.     All  day  long  she 

wandered  aboul  thevill  thering  up  scraps  of  rags  and  paper 

for  her  family,  bul  n<\  er  Tailed  to  praj  in  I  he  Shinl  > 

Bhri  and  night.     1 1  lengl  h  rewarded, 

for.  D       l^'1-'.    hi  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 

of  Kuni-toko-tachi,  the  Earth  God  of  Shintoism.     she  straight- 

.   prophesy,   Bhouting   unintelligible   warnings   to 

n  el.      Altho   almost    illiterate,    she. 

bbled  Imt  n  alls  of  buildings  and  Buch  bits 

of  could  find.     People  called  her  crazy  and 

her  forebodings  of  fires  and   wars.     She 
proclaii  thai   Ayabe  was  buill   upon  holy 

acuated  the  >  illage  a   mighty 
•n    would  II    their    homes.     This    prophecy 

•  ical    police   simplj    am   1  •  *  J    her   for 
inoendi  ipposition  thai  Bhi   had  furnished  the  ful- 

fill!.' her  own  prophi  imprisoned  for  a  time 


and  later  turned  over  to  her  relatives  on  condition  that  they 
keep  her  safely  locked  up.  This  they  did,  and  the  room  in  which 
she  lived  until  she  died,  in  1918,  is  known  as  Zashiki  Ro,  the 
Parlor  Prison,  now  a  sacred  shrine.  To  the  end  of  her  life  she 
kept  busily  writing,  and  her  visions  fill  10,000  volumes  of  manu- 
script, according  to  her  followers,  tho  the  critics  of  the  cult  say 
there  were  fewer  than  3,000  volumes  originally.  Much  of  the 
manuscript  is  illegible  and  much  of  what  can  be  deciphered  is 
incomprehensible,  but'  her  disciples  read  into  it.  or  out  of  if 
messages  of  marvelous  import.  The  writings  of  the  Mother 
Founder  form  the  bible  of  the  new  faith,  and  are  known  as 
O  FVfde  Saki,  or  the  'Flourish  of  the  Honorable  Brush.'  In  I  hese 
she  is  said  to  have  prophesied  the  wars  of  Japan  with  China  in 
1895,  with  Russia  in  1905,  and  wilh  Germany  in  1914.  But  tho 
Kyoto  police  claim  that  they  compelled  Deguchi,  the  high  priest 
of  the  cult,  to  confess  on  cross-examination  that  most,  of  the 
manuscript   was  written  after  these  events  instead  of  before." 

No  part  of  the  sacred  book,  so  far  as  the  writer  in  The  Inde- 
pendent knows,  lias  been  yet,  translated  into  English.  But 
piecing  together  such  fragments  of  the  teachings  as  he  can  find, 
he  gives  us  this  summary  of  the  new  gospel: 

The  world  is  on  the  eve  of  blossoming  like  the  plum-flower. 
One  of  the  great  gods  shall  soon  appear  in  person,  welcomed  by 
blooming  (lowers  and  evergreen  pines,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  whole  earth  and  bring  it  peace.  Japan  is  a  divine  country 
and  must  be  divinely  ruled.  Foreign  countries  are  under  the 
control  of  beastly  devils  iii  human  form.  Even  Japan  has  now 
become  a  land  of  beasts,  'this  dirty  world  must  be  cleansed 
and  made  lit  to  be  t  he  abode  of  the  gods.  Occidental  civilization 
is  based   upon   individualism,  that    is  to  say,  selfishness.      All  its 

literal ure  and  moral  codes  are  inspired  by  selfishness.     It,  has 

stolen  society  and  stolen  the  state  and  would  steal  the  world 
and    the    universe    itself.      All    this    must,    lie    destroyed    by    the 

abolition  of  individualism.  The  people  of  the  world  are  clamor- 
ing for  reform,  but  1  heir  reform  is  only  the  reform  of  formality. 
Such  reform  is  like  a  house  built  on  the  sand.  The  reform 
designed  by  our  gods  is  the  reform  of  man  himself." 

The  Omoto  cult  has  its  organizer  and  its  theologian  as  well  as 
it-  prophet.  The  first  named  is  found  in  0  Nao's  son-in-law. 
lie  was  trained  for  the  Shinto  priesthood,  and  it,  is  said  lobe 
due  to  his  ability  in  practical  affairs  that  the  So-  ialietic  colony  at 
Ayabe  has  been  a  success.  The  chief  theologian  of  the  new 
sect  ig  [)r.  Asano,  formerly  instructor  in  English  in  a  naval 
engineering  school,   who  is  developing  and   systematizing  the 
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revelations  of  the  found- 
er. His  brother,  Vice- 
Admiral  Asano.  has 
joined  him  in  the  colony 
and  brought  with  him 
many  retired  naval  and 
military  men.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Omoto-Kyo, 
we  read,  are  looking  for 
a  day  of  judgment, 
which,  "according  to 
the  Honorable  Brush  of 
O  Nao,  is  due  in  1922." 
When  the  great  day 
comes  "only  the  rock 
that  supports  the  sacred 
district  of  Tamba  shall 
remain  secure  and  the 
chosen  remnant  who 
have  gathered  in  this 
city  of  refuge  will  re- 
populate  and  regenerate 
the  world."  Dr.  Slosson 
continues: 


WITHIN    O    NAO'S    PRISON-HOUSE,    NOW    A    SACRED    SHRINE. 
The  present  head  of  the  cult,   Deguchi,  kneels  before  the  founder's   picture. 


"Since  these  will  pre- 
sumably be  all  Japanese,  this  doctrine  connects  the  new  cult 
with  the  parental  Shintoism,  which  is  essentially  a  religion  of 
patriotism.  Omoto-Kyo  then  appears  as  an  imperialistic  social- 
ism, and  as  such  appeals  both  to  the  soldier  and  the  workman. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  much  alarmed  over  the  spread  of 
these  doctrines  in  the  army  and  is  taking  stringent  measures  to 
suppress  the  propaganda.  General  Nagasaka,  commander  of 
the  military  police,  say9:  'It  appears  true  that  the  number  is 
growing  among  both  the  men  and  the  officers,  mostly  those  upon 
the  reserve  list,  who  are  becoming  tainted  with  the  hideous 
doctrine  of  the  Omoto-Kyo.' 

"The  Omoto  cult  regards  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil  and 
denies  the  right  of  private  property.  Like  the  early  Christians 
they  hold  all  things  in  common.  Land  is  divided  up  between 
the  families  somewhat  as  was  done  by  the  Mormons  at  Salt 
Lake.  The  villages  are  neatly  kept  and  the  hills  are  adorned 
with  tasteful  temples  surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers  that 
promise  to  make  Ayabe  a  rival  in  beauty  to  the  theosophical 
community  of  the  Purple  Mother  at  Point  Loma.  Every  day  is 
Friday  for  the  followers  of  Omoto-Kyo,  since  they  never  eat 
flesh,  but  only  fish.  Prayer  is  substituted  for  medicine.  Disease 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  evil  spirits  in  the  form  of  animals, 
generally  a  fox,  a  serpent,  or  a  dog,  but  the  malignant  obsession 
may  be  expelled  by  divine  power. 

"Like  the  Perfectionists  of  the  Oneida  Community  the 
disciples  of  Omoto-Kyo  hold  that  one  may  attain  to  a  sinless 


state  even  in  this  life, 
and,  like  mystics  of  all 
faiths,  they  believe  that 
those  who  are  sufficient- 
ly pure  and  devout  may 
in  a  state  of  trance  gain 
the  power  to  see  and 
hear  divine  beings.  The 
gods  reveal  themselves 
to  the  seers  of  Omoto- 
Kyo  in  the  grotesque 
form  with  which  they 
have  been  clothed  by 
the  oriental  imagina- 
tion. These  are  the 
gods  of  the  dragon,  be- 
cause they  are  nearest 
to  the  earth  of  all  the 
gods." 

With  all  their  mysti- 
cism, the  leaders  of  this 
sect  are  up  to  date  and 
practical  enough  to 
make  good  use  of  the 
press.  We  read  in  The 
Independent: 

"Besides  books  and 
its  monthly  religious 
organ,  Omoto  Jiho,  the  publication  department  issues  in  Osaka 
an  evening  paper,  the  Taisho  Nichi-nichi,  which,  if  it  keeps  to 
its  promise,  will  rival  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  its  news." 


LIGHTING  THE  "CHRIST -CANDLE  "—An  old  tradition 
has  it  that  "a  lighted  candle  set  in  the  window  on  Christmas 
eve  will  guide  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  to  your  home,  that  he 
may  bring  you  happiness."  In  some  countries  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  so  to  mark  the  coming  of  Christmas,  and  John  H. 
Stedman,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  originated  a  movement  to 
spread  it  in  this  country.  In  a  pamphlet  urging  all  to  light 
the  "Christ-candle"  on  Christmas  eve  he  says: 

"The  Irish  will  tell  you  that  the  Christ-candle  was  always 
lighted  in  their  homes  in  the  Emerald  Isle  as  it  has  been  for 
years  and  years  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Boston  has  had  it 
for  a  decade.  In  Rochester  1916  was  our  third  celebration — 
the  first  year  a  few  houses  shone — the  second  over  a  thousand — 
the  third  nearly  every  one;  and  it  has  spread  to  town,  village, 
and  country  over  a  forty-mile  radius.  Many  far-away  homes, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  California,  Florida,  kindled  their  candles  from 
ours,  and  when  you  have  lighted  yours  you  will  appreciate  why." 


DISCIPLES    OP    OMOTO-KYO    WORSHIPING    IN    THEIR    TEMPLE. 
The  reader  on  tho  platform  is  reading  from  the  Sacred  Rooks. 


—  ■— ■•»■ 


- 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA'S   NEW   NATIONAL 

CHURCH 

RELIGIOUS  SELF-DETERMINATION  has  followed  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  political  self-determination  in  Czecho- 
-  s:  the  most  self-reliant  of  the  now  states  born  of 

the  war.  "the  land  of  John  Hus  remaining  true  to  its  traditions," 
r  remarks,  mindful  of  Prague's  pre-Lutheran  re- 
formers.    The  establishment  of  a  new  national  Church  in  the 
land  ruled  by  President  Masaryk  is  applauded  in  Protestant  oir- 

-  in  this  country,  where  it  seems  a  significant  event  in  religious 
history.  Put  Catholic  critic-  see  only  the  machinations  of  the 
R  me,  and  they  attempt  to  minimize  the  strength 
attributed  to  it  by  friendly  Protestants.  The  Catholic  Neiv 
World  (Desplaines,  111.  charges  that  "the  President  of  Czecho- 
-      akin,   notwithstanding   his   pledged    word,  is  covertly  and 

■ily  making  a  combination  to  destroy  the  Catholic  Church  in 
that  country.  The  weight  of  Government  has  been  cast  on  the 
of  a  new  schism,"  and  "the  Catholics  are  being  deprived  of 
their  churches."  An  entirely  contrary  report  comes  from  the  Rev. 
Roht  r>  Keating  Smith,  who  has  been  making  a  personal  study 
of  conditions  in  the  newly  founded  nation.  He  writes  in  The 
Living  Church  (Episcopal  that  the  people  generally  are  so  loyal 
to  the  republic  that  the  churches,  which  are  owned  by  the  towns, 
an  Bhared  by  the  Roman  and  National  congregations,  each 
taking  a  separate  hour  for  worship.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  rise  of  the  new  Church  was  accompanied  by 
no  viol<  nee  and  no  disturbance.  He  describes  it  as  the  result 
of  "a  spontaneous  movement  affecting  nearly  half  the  population 
i.r  tin  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,"  and  says  that  people 
an  DOW  (  uterine  it  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  "in  some 
instances  entire  villages  enrolling  themselves  with  their  parish 
priest-  as  members  of  the  National  Church."  In  some  cases 
where  the  priesl  has  remained  faithful  to  Rome  and  most  of  his 
people  have  renounced  their  allegiance,  he  has  "faithfully  and 
earnestly  remonstrated  and  has  been  loath  to  give  up  the  keys 
of  the  church,  but  the  legal  decisions  are  always  fairly  made  and 
all  settle  down  quietly  and  in  order." 

movement  of  the  National  Church  began  a  number  of 

rs  ago  "on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  the  people  and  the 
priests  to  reform  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  within,"  we 

!    in    '/ "/  <    /.  ch.     A  commission  of  the  Reformist 

clergy  was  senl  to  Rome  to  ask  permission  to  use  the  national 

language  in  the  liturgy  and  breviary,  and  that  the  clergy  be 

allowed    to   marry   if   they   so  desired.    «Tho   in   Slovakia  "the 

Greek  <  latholic  Church  is  in  union  with  Pome,  having  a  married 

priesthood  and  mass  said  in  the  Slavonic  language,"  the  petition 

oied.     On  January  8,  1920,  a  convention  of  ihe  Catholic 

clergy  desiring  reform  mel  at   the  National  House  a)   Smichov, 

Prague.      The   meeting   was   public,   and   was   attended   by   210 

priests,  including  a  mission  of  Czech-American   Roman  Catholic 

priests.      For  the  formation  of  the  Czech  National  Independent 

[lurch   I  cast;  65  were  against,  and   *i 

did    Dot  April   the  movement  has  progressed   by 

for,  a-  we  are  told — 

"II   i-  distinctly  spiritual  in  nature,  and  the  clergy  of  the 

■    time  only  to  respond  to  the 

lis  upon  them  to  visil  communities  where  a  large 

population  has  joined  in  the  movement.     In  Louny 

10,000  oul  of  13,000,  in  Turnov  4,000  out  of 

7,000,  in  O  000  o   I  of  1,000,  in  Jaromer  6,000  out  of 

8,000,  ;•  J   o  i   2,800  o  l1  of  2,900.     In  Prague  there  are  25,000 

Mayor  of  the  citj  has  granted  the  use  of  St. 

Mw  Church,  which  v  I  befon  the  war  by  the  Russian 

d   during  the  war  was  fitted  out  by  the 

1  Ihurcfa  for  the  use  or  the  army,  and  since  lias 

it    of    DSe.      In    St.    Michael's    Church    Sunday    mornings 
~><K)  at  the  nine  o'cli  •  and  1 ,000 

at  the  11  ■   the  Tyn  Church,  the  ancient 

Iral  of  tl  Bohemian  National  Church  until 


the  year  1623,  but  a  stone's  throw  from  St.  Michael's  and  in  the 
very  center  of  the  city,  only  one  Roman  mass  is  said  Sunday 
mornings  and  with  a  congregation  seldom  exceeding  200  people." 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  Church  going  into  or  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Eastern  Orthodox  body,  says  this  writer  in  another 
article  in  The  Living  Church.  "It  remains  definitely  and  fixedly 
Western,"  having  at  the  same  time  "the  strongest  decision  not 
to  turn  to  the  Old  Catholic  Church  anywhere  or  in  any  sense, 
except  that  the  most  fraternal  relations  are  looked  for  toward 
both  the  Eastern  Orthodox  (especially  in  Serbia)  and  the  Old 
Catholic."     But— 

"What  this  Church  does  look  to  is  recognition  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and  from  the 
Anglican  communion  they  ask  fullest  sympathy  and  spiritual 
assistance.  They  hope  for  the  episcopate  in  due  time,  when 
they  shall  have  demonstrated  to  tho  world  their  right  to  exist 
and  their  actual  life  as  a  true  and  vital  body  of  Christians  or- 
ganized with  priests  of  unsullied  and  undeniable  Catholic  faith 
and  apostolic  orders." 

But  the  London  Tablet  (Catholic)  notes  the  lack  of  a  bishop, 
and  says  it  "is  a  feature  little  calculated  to  strengthen  the  pros- 
pects of  the  schism."  Rather  "it  is  a  proof  for  all  to  see  that 
the  Czecho-Slovak  hierarchy  has  stood  firm  in  its  allegiance  to 
the  Holy  See,  which,  through  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Office  of 
January  5,  formally  condemned  the  movement  as  schismatic." 
Comfort  is  taken  in  the  "outstanding  testimony  to  tho  recovery 
of  Catholic  forces"  found  in  the  Catholic  Congress  held  in  the 
capital  in  August,  and  attended  by  people  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Slovakia.  Tho  congress  sent  a  message 
of  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  adopted  measures  for  tho  improvement  of 
religious  education,  social  and  charitable  work  and  the  press, 
and  for  the  organization  of  Catholic  youth.  Resolutions  against 
the  "de-Christianity  of  school  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,"  and  "against  the  violent  seizures  of  Catholic  churches 
and  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  offenders  by  the  Government" 
were  taken.  In  the  light  of  all  this,  says  the  Catholic  observer, 
"it  is  not  excessive  to  think  that  such  declarations  from  such  a 
gathering  may  bo  taken  as  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people,  and  are  surely,"  it  adds  ironically,  "a  striking 
illustration  of  what  Mr.  Keating  Smith  calls  'faith  renewed  and 
church  attendance  crowding  to  the  Gospel.'" 


CHRISTMAS    CHEER     FOR     PRISONERS'     CHILDREN  — 

"Some  of  them  have  not  even  stockings  to  hang  up,"  says  Mrs. 
Maud  Ballington  Booth  in  her  annual  Christmas  appeal  for 
clothing,  toys,  and  money  for  the  children  of  prisoners.  She  asks 
"the  hearts  in  happy  homes  where  prosperity  makes  the  Yule- 
tide  bright  and  joyous,"  "to  remember  those  who  are  needy 
and  help  us  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  little  ones."  To  quote 
from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Volunteers  of  America: 

"The  work  has  always  adhered  to  Mrs.  Booth's  original  plan 
of  having  for  each  mother  and  each  child  at  least  one  or  more 
new  garments,  with  toys  for  the  children  and  such  other  suitable 
gifts  as  are  supplied  by  donors  who  contribute  clothing,  toys,  and 
other  articles.  The  money  contributed  is  used  for  purchase  of 
new  clothing  or  given  to  families  in  instances  where  this  seems 
wisest. 

"Names  and  addresses  of  families  remembered  are  learned 
from  prisons  all  over  the  land  through  the  chaplains  or  other 
officials  I.y  whom  such  lists  are  prepared.  Careful  investiga- 
tions are  made  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  this  ( 'hristmas 
activity  the  means  of  bringing  Christmas  cheer  into  desolate 
homes." 

Mrs.  Booth,  in  her  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest,  gives  the 
following  assurance: 

"The  Volunteers  of  America  is  an  incorporated  society,  our 
hooks  are  open  to  inspection  and  are  properly  audited.  Every 
dollar  contributed  will  go  directly  to  the  need  of  those  we  serve. 
Articles  of  clothing,  toys,  or  money  should  be  addrest,  to  Mrs. 
Maud  Ballington  Booth,  Volunteers  of  America,  34  West  28th 
Street,   New    York  City." 
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Throwing  the  switch 


You  can  see  it  any  day — 

A  slight  shift  of  the  rails,  only  a  few  inches  one 
way  or  the  other,  yet  it  makes  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  miles  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

You  see  the  same  thing  all  through  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  your  health.  Form  the 
habit  of  eating  good  soup  every  day  in  the  year 
and  you  are  on  the  right  road  to  good  physical 
condition. 

Beginning  your  meal  with  Campbell's  appetizing 
Tomato  Soup  not  only  increases  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  that  particular  meal  but  it 
strengthens  digestion,  helps  to  regulate  the  entire 
process  of  nutrition  and  is  thus  a  direct  meansof 
improved  health  and  condition. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  it? 


i 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  emotions  that  stirred  the  country 
•  ply  during  the  war  seem  to  have 
dissipated  in  the  waves  of  recent  polit- 
ical conflict.  Only  in  poems  like  some  of 
thosi  evoked  by  those  symbolic  ceremonies 
in  London  and  Paris  on  Armistice  day  do  we 
-  of  our  old  heart-stirrings. 
In  addition  to  those  we  reproduced  last 
week  are  two  that  should  not  he  overlooked. 
Tin  on,  immediately  following  is  from  the 
Nrw  '\  ork  Tinu  s: 

FOR  REMEMBRANCE 
Bi   Basil  k.  Bbi  bs 

[••The   American   Ambassador,  after  the  cer<>- 
moniee  In  Westminster  Abbey,  placed  a  wreath 

thl     k'ra\e   of  the  unknown  soldier.     It    bore 
tin'  words.   America  will  not  forget.'  "J 

\m.  n.-a  has  placed  a  wreath  upon  his  grave — 

That  unknown  soldier  laid  in  England's  fane. 
That  through  the  centuries  he  might  remain 
Ooarded  by  England's  love;  one  of  the  brave 

Prom  "in  the  heroic  unknown  hosts  who  gave 
Their  lives  for  England  and  for  Liberty. 

They  knew  lie  fell  in  that  tireat  war  of  wars, 
And  a-.ked  no  more:  of  birth  the  lowliest. 
Or  if  of  bUxxl  as  gentle  as  the  best 

of  those  who  perished  in  that  sacred  cause. 

It  matters  not;    here  shall  his  dust  have  pause. 
With  Kings  and  masters  of  old  chivalry. 

With  loftj   music  and  with  throbbing  drum 
The)   l>ore  him  to  his  place  among  the  dead 
Thai  deeds  have  made  immortal:    here  was  said 
Thi-  solium  ritual     here  the  King  had  come 
To  scatter  dust  upon  tin-  soldier's  tomb — 
Wot  Death  is  brothei    too.  to  royalty. 

\nd  here  we  placed,  with  England's  offering,  ours: 

\   pledge      "America  will  DOt   forget" — 
Woven  of  blooms,    and  if  it   was  not  wet 
With  visible  tears      that   wreath  of  living  flowers, 
I  pon  our  hearts  fell  hoh   christnal  showers, 

riving  here  our  fading  loyalty. 

What  is  it.  O  dear  Count!  J  of  our  pride, 

\\  i    pledge  anew   that   we  will  not  forget? 

To  keep  on  Freedom  s  altar  burning  yet 
The  Bras  for  which  a  myriad  heroes  died, 
Known  and  unknown,  beyond  the  far  sea's  tide, 

That  their  great  gift  be  no  futility. 

with  the  Dead  kept  through  our  living  faith; 

In  this  alom   the  true  remembrance  lies, 
mfadlng  garland  for  their  sacrtflct 
To  prove  their  dream  of  Brotherhood  no  wraith, 
No  moment  ■  bopi  .  its  birth-pang  our  with  death, 
'he  ll\t  goal  of  our  humanit  \  . 


Tm  same  idea  of  vicarious  Bacrifice  is 
dramatically  imagined  in  the  following  from 
the  London  Tii 

"NO   ONE"   AT  TUi;   ABBE!    GATE 

C    .1     I) 

\  Mend 

\\  hence  conn-  j  • 

a  ruined   StP  I 

is,  further? 
town  at  our  Mothei  -  ! 

Mother? 
-     thine; 

ii.  r  whom  we  proudl]  a  lif.-.  in  death — 

Her  do  I  guard,  friend 

uerT 

..   fail  her  who  do  yet  draw   breath 

\\  ;  .  n? 

Mo  nam.  \ti  unknown  host  ate  we 

Pas*  on.  bra\e  spirit 

I  '         '  ..uwes 
•)«*.  poor  sold  didst  die  for  ine. 


How  seldom  old  men  move  the  youth  to 
poetic  fancy!  Wisely,  perhaps,  Dale  Col- 
lins, one  of  the  poets  of  The  Bulletin 
(Sydney),  has  given  his  subject  the  silence 
of  the  Sphinx,  while  he  has  allowed  to  pass 
before  this  old  man's  memory  the  whole 
pageant  of  life. 

OLD  MAN 

By  Dale  Collixs 
Old  man,  old  man,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
What  was  the  struggle  worth  now  the  raec  is  run? 
How  dues  life  look  to  you  now  it's  all  behind? 
Under  your  bald  pate,  what  lingers  in  your  mind:' 
I  wonder  if  you  cherish  still 

The  blue  day  on  the  windy  hill 
When  first  your  eyes  met  hers,  and  things 
Bright  as  a  pigeon's  sheeny  wings 
Flashed  through  you,  and  delight 
Burned  you  with  kisses  white. 

I  wonder  if  you  love  the  best 
The  memories  of  rowdy  jest 
.Made  carelessly  with  fellows  who 
Laughed  and  were  young  with  you — 
Laughed  and  drank  well  and  long. 
Tipsy  and  full  of  song. 

I  wonder  do  you  dwell  with  pride 
On  those  rough  days  in  which  you  tried 
Your  strength  against  your  fellow  men, 
And  won  and  lost  and  won  again — 
Bappy  to  toil  and  strive 
That  you  should  be  ali  vc ! 

Is  gladness'hid  in  moonlit  eves 

When  love  comes  sighing  through  the  leaves? 

Or  is  it  garish  stressful  days 

To  which  your  hungry  fancy  strays — 

Greta  seas,  the  busy  mart, 

Which  wrote  upon  your  heart? 

Have  you  regret  for  marriage  ties? 
Did  children  make  you  sad  and  wise? 
What  mattered  much?     What  not  at  all? 
And,  prithee,  what  would  you  recall 
And  leave  undone,  to  reap 
Sounder  and  sweeter  sleep? 

Old  man,  old  man,  drawing  near  the  night. 
Speak  wisely  through  your  heard,  answer  me  aright — 
Thai  1  mag  hare  good  dreamings  when  life  is  done, 
I. earing  me  to  bide  as  you,  eold  in  the  sun! 

Tin-;  London  Nation  by  some  curious 
chance  gives  us  the  key  to  the  old  man's 
silence.  Whatever  the  end  of  life  may  be, 
il  is  obviously  not  for  the  aged  to  turn 
garrulous  with  advice  or  reflection: 

CHRISTINA 

By  Angkla  Cave 

"  Would  you  be  old.  Christina?  " 

"  Nil.  1   would  not  be  old  . 
I  should  not  love  to  become  outworn. 

Like  a  tale  that  is  told." 

"The  old  eyes  see  best,  Christina." 

"  Thej   ma\   see  clear. 
But    I  see  w  hat   I   w  isli  to  see. 

And  hear  what   I  would  hear." 

"  Old  hearts  are  true,  ( 'hrislina." 

"That  does  not  make  for  laughfci  : 
My  heart  goes  where  it   lists,  my  lo\es 

Bun  softly,  run  after." 

"   Vge  drinks  at   the  well  of  peace,  Christina." 

"  And  I  drink  joy; 
Laughter  i  una  into  my  life 

Like  a  quick-footed  boy." 

"Art    ..on  never  sad,  Christina?" 
"The  young  love  Sorrow; 

'I  In  lips  in  a  dieam, 

\nd  wake  to-morrow." 

What   will  you  do  when  you  are  old,  Christina?" 
I     hall  save  my  breath: 
,-^it  and  stare  at  Die  world, 
And  wail  for  death." 


Something  of  Swinburne's  feeling;  and 
Swinburne's  music  sings  in  this  Australian 
verse,  again  from  The  Bulletin.  The  old 
perplexities  of  life  so  well  exprest  here  have 
not  yet  given  way  to  the  sophistications  of 
most  very  modern  versifiers.  In  them  we 
should  expect  to  see  Psyche  nodding  to  a 
grocer  boy  in  "the  suburbs'  stony  ways": 

PSYCHE  IN  SUBURBIA 

By  J.  Hollo  way 

The  bronze  staccato  of  the  morning  rouses 

My  brain  from  sleep*s  gray  places  with  a  jar. 
Rippling  and  clanging  round  the  quiet  houses 

As  night  puts  out  her  candles  star  by  star. 
Scant  is  my  faith  in  ghosts  and  gods  and  fairies. 

Yet  sad,  I  know,  till  Death  the  dustman  call. 
The  hearth's  immortal  and  malicious  Lares 

Hold  me  in  thrall  I 

Through  the  drab  days  of  all  the  years  hereafter 

1  must  pace  meekly,  who  am  pagan,  wed 
To  futile  fears,  and  smug  decorous  laughter, 

And  life  that  walks  in  paths  as  gray  as  lead — 
1,  Psycho,  of  Love's  golden  Eldorado, 

Grown  pinionless,  of  all  that  passion  brings, 
Hold  but  at  heart  one  aureate,  far  shadow 

Of  whisp'ring  wings  I 

1  hear  and  marvel  through  Day's  tumult  breaking 

The  gay  love-passage  of  fair  seasons  met. 
That  is  Spring's  music,  deep  at  heart  awaking 

The  minor  of  an  infinite  regret. 
The  (iery  lips  of  Spring's  immortal  passion 

Murmur  of  song  and  skies  divinely  gold, 
Till  my  heart  aches  that  dear  forgotten  fashion 

Love  taught  of  old! 

Ah,  me  I     1  know  not  why  men  strive  and  worry. 

Pass  and  repass  the  suburbs'  stony  ways, 
Why  at  my  gateway  Miller  nods  to  Murray, 

Murray  greets  Miller  with  unchanging  phrase. 
Nor  guess  why  Love's  flushed  face  grows  gray  and 
dreary 

To  those  who  chain  him  fast  with  golden  rings — 
1  know  alone  that  1  am  very  weary 

Of  all  these  things. 

The  class  who  have  given  England  so 
much  trouble  lately  have  a  spokesman  for 
their  inner  life  in  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
taken  from  The  Welsh  Outlook  and  reprinted 
by  London  Public  Opinion: 

A  MINING -TOWN  AMONG 
THE  HILLS 

By  Muiukl  Lewis 

A  mining-town  among  the  hills — 

No  gay  cafes  or  boulevards — 

And  yet — its  ramparts  touch  the  stars. 

And  each  majestic  peak  distills 

The  mountain  magic  known  to  those 

Within  whoso  ardent  veins  there  Mows 

The  blood  of  Celtic  ancestry. 

Saturday  night  in  the  market-place — 
The  crude  oil-flares  throw  vivid  light 
On  much-scarred  features,  lit  with  bright, 
Dark  eyes—  the  sign  of  Cambria's  race, 
Whose  love  of  melody,  inborn, 
Beaches  its  height  when  hearts  an:  torn 
By  the  grim  death  that  miners  see. 

They  surge  along  the  winding  way, 
A  tragic  tide — heart-piercing  lament 
And  dirge  outpouring — finding  vent 
For  all  the  pain  of  Life's  brief  day. 
Singing,  they  scale  the  shining  heights. 
And  look  down  on  the  clustered  lights 
That  mark  the  streets  of  the  sordid  town. 

Mark  me—  I  say  these  men  look  down — 
Pilgrims  of  Song-  they've  travel'd  far, 
Vnd  Music     like  a  silver  star 

Shines  in  their  sky.     Why  shotdd  they  frown, 

And,  with  the  city-bred,  despise 

The  hill-girt  town  so  near  the  skies, 
Where  minstrels  still  may  win  renown? 
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HAT  gift  from  a  thoughtful  husband  can 
be  more  welcoirie  than  a  Simplex  Ironer  ? 
It  is  a  gift  to  gladden  52  ironing  days  every  year — 
days  which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  wearisome 
toil  instead  of  comfort  and  ease.  It  means  hundreds  of 
happy  hours  gained  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  favorite 
recreations — the  call  of  the  outdoors,  music,  frolics 
with  the  children  or  other  pleasures  that  the  chang' 
ing  seasons  bring. 

implexIronek 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

506 — 168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office:   New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Office:   San  Francisco 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  111. 
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A  Message  to  Mothers 

About 

"Laurel"   Elastic 

LAUREL"      ELASTIC      is 
j  proof  against  the  careless 
play   of   childhood — which 
puts    such    a    terrific    strain    on 
garters. 

"  LAUREL  "  ELASTIC  is  made 
of  specially  constructed  yarns  and 
of  sturdy  threads  of  pure  "  live  " 
rubber  that  are  a  match  for  the 
muscles  of  tireless  little  legs. 


■  >. 


,   > 
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Ask  for  "  LAUREL " 
ELASTIC  by  name.  It 
comes  in  all  widths  and 
a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Look  for  the  Rusco 
Parrot  on  the  black-and- 
white  striped  package. 

The    Russell    Manufacturing    Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
349  Broadway  New  York  City 

Founded  1834 
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1920  FOREIGN  TRADE  COMPARED  WITH  1914 


(From  The  Americas) 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Imports  and  Exports  in  (he  Fiscal  Years  1914  and  1920  in  which  Weight  Can  Be  Stated* 


Per  Cent,  of 
Increase 


■ Weight  in  Pounds . 

19Uf  1920 

Imports 34,992,000,000  57,978,000,000  65.6 

Exports 110,409,000,000  148,693,000,000  34.6 

*Includes  all  articles  having  a  valuation  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  1914,  for  which  weight  can  be  determined,  and  represents  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  years  named. 


Stated   Value  of  Articles  for    Which 

Weight  Is  Shown 

1914  1920 

$1,163,000,000  $3,999,000,000 

1,667,000,000  5,474,000,000 


Per  Cent,  of 
Increase 


243.9 
224.4 


Value  of  1920 
Quantities  at 
19 lit  Prices 

$1,977,000,000 
2,308,000,000 


Ten  Principal  Imports  of  Food,  Raw  Material,  and  Manufactures;  Fiscal  Years  1914  and  1920 

(000  Omitted) 
Pounds ■  . Value . 

FOODSTUFFS-  191J>  192°  191*  192° 

Sugar 5,063,932  7,587,195  $102,436  $688,127 

Coffee 1,001,328  1,414,228  110,725  310,702 

Tea 91,130  98,274  16,735  25,800 

Cocoa 176,267  420,331  20,798  72,946 

Meats,  fresh 197,473  60,928  17,079  9,947 

Bread-stuffs 1,762,300  1,389,600  24,120  53,250 

Fruits  and  nuts 5,137,000  4,560,000  39,100  105,400 

Vegetables 430,000  845,000  8,400  35,200 

Vegetable  oils 235,000  769,000  20,200  115,000 

Food  animals 738,113  489,028  18,697  45,081 

Total 14,832,543  17,633,584  $378,290  $1,461,453 

Increase,  18.5%  Increase,  286.3% 
Manufacturing  Materials — 

Cotton 123,347  345,314  $19,457  $156,918 

Fibers 937,288  875,974  54,350  86,630 

Silk 28,595  47,133  97,828  437,951 

Wool 237,649  427,578  53,191  212,848 

Rubber 131,996  632,393  71,220  274,156 

Hides 561,080  798,570  120,290  376,892 

Tobacco 60,108  94,105  35,029  78,164 

Tin 100,177  131,084  39,122  73,641 

Copper 394,000  465,000  54,300  89,300 

Soda,  nitrate 1,263,470  2,031,772  17,950  40,315 

Total 3,837,710  5,848,923  $563,037  $1,826,815 

Increase,  52.6  %  Increase,  224 . 3  % 
Manufactures — 

Cotton  cloths 15,408  32,296  $11,845  $44,090 

Cotton  yarn 6,418  9,020  3,877  19,510 

Woolen  cloths 12,385  5,095  12,794  12,858 

Burlaps 124,576  541,114  11,038  88,020 

Jute  bags 57,035  38,246  4,627  5,280 

Steel  ingots 14,151  30,818  775  845 

Steel  bars 48,307  25,718  814  1,252 

Paper,  printing 562,837  1,322,890  11,076  51,210 

Wood  pulp 1,130,000  1,630,000  17,100  53,400 

Silk  yarn 2,759  2,990  3,461  13,477 

Total 1,973,876  3,638,187  $77,407  $289,942 

Increase,  84.3%  Increase,  275.7% 


Value  of  1920 

Imports  at 

19 lit  Prices 

$151,744 
155,865 
17,984 
46,942 
5,240 
21,100 
75,500 
13,600 
62,100 
12,387 

$562,462 


$51,797 
47,302 

161,244 
95,349 

335,168 

167,700 
54,711 
51,581 
63,500 
28,445 

$1,056,797 


€24,545 

5,412 

5,258 

43,239 

3,098 

1,664 

411 

25,135 

24,900 

3,757 

$137,419 


Ten  Principal  Exports  of  Food,  Raw  Material,  and  Manufactures;  Fiscal  Years  1914  and  1920 

(000  Omitted) 

. Pounds .  . Value . 

Foodstuffs-  19V*  19Z0  1911>  19Z0 

Breadstuffs 8,982,000  17,513,000  $156,900  $756,000 

Meats 1,146,000  2,128,000  176,500  614,400 

Milk 16,151  710,533  1,341  104,862 

Fish 94,000  149,000  8,265  26,280 

Fruits  and  nuts 428,000  442,000  15,600  41,500 

Sugar 50,896  1,444,430  1,840  131,771 

■    Oilcake 1,530,362  846,782  21,668  30,611 

Vegetables 141,000  425,000  2,600  21,700 

Vegetable  oils 21]  ,000  175,000  15,200  38,400 

Food  animals 7,390  79,083  515  11,522 

Total 12,606,799  23,912,828  $400,429  $1,777,046 

Increase,  98 . 5  %  Increase,  344 . 2  % 
Manufacturing  Materials — 

Cotton,  raw 4,761,000  3,544,000  $610,475  $1,381,707 

Copper 864,602  622,643  128,137  127,354 

Nickel,  oxid,  etc    28,895  2,392  9,043  1,144,000 

Tobacco 446,944  632,774  53,903  271,941 

Hides  and  skins 19,837  24,100  2,801  10,689,900 

Paraffin 186,358  360,808  6,516  31,404 

Lead 1 17,443  69,781  4,502  4,207 

Zinc 133,000  316,000  8,750  26,100 

•    Resin 677,000  370,000  11,217  24,847 

Iron  ore 2,250,000  2,178,000  3,401  4,579 

Total • 9,482,079  8,125,498  $838,751  $1,370,604 

Decrease,  14.3%  Increase.  60.9% 
Manufactures — 

Locomotives 45,960  184,730  $3,693  $42,979 

Steel  rails 758,493  1,240,646  10,259  32,207 

Steel  bars 159,557  1,555,366  7,392  53.843 

Steel  billets 105.114  646,835  1,042  17,887 

Tin  plates 105,899  457,796  3,643  34,205 

Leather,  sole 29,190  71,530  7,475  35,406 

Cotton  cloths 103,715  216,822  28,844  211,958 

Binder  twine 109,418  59,472  9,426  9,805 

Automobiles 104, koo  3S  1,200  26,400  150,400 

Cement 899,186  1,195,510  3,382  9,599 

Total 2,721,332  6,009,907  $101,556  $598,289 

Increase,  120.9%  Increase.  495.3% 


Value  of  1920 
Exports  at 
191  h  Prices 

$311,000 
278,000 
58,995 
12,175 
19,200 
52,274 
11,982 
10,500 
12,200 
5,516 

$771,842 


$454,378 

92,151 

748 

77,524 

3.399 
12,592 

2,673 
21.300 

6,147 

3,293 

$674,210 


$13,698 
16,782 
25,041 

6,417 
15.748 
18,311 
60,776 

5,100 
90.000 

4,496 

5250,369 
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BIG   BUSINESS 


THE  DETECTIVES  are  still  unable  to  truer  the  perpe- 
trators of  tlu    reoenl  dynamite  outrage  in  New  York 
City.    l>ut    to    many    the    motive    seems    clear,    for    the 
ii    .illy    in    front    of   the    banking-house  of 
.1.  1".  Morgan  A.  Co.  in  Wall  Street.     A  recent  attempt  to  trace 
it  to  a  labor  feud  has  been  interesting,  but  not   yet  conclusive. 
'"This   famous   thoroughfare."   as  James    Bryce   describes  Wall 
i  "  Thi-  American  Commonwealth,"  "is  hardly  a  quarter 
a    mile   long.     It    contains   the   Subtreasury   of   the   United 
and  the  Stock  Exchange  i which  used  to  be  in  it)  is  quite 
0  it.     In  it  and  the  three  or  four  streets  that  open  into 
it  are  situated  the  l*roduce  Exchange,  the  offices  of  the  great 
railways,  and  the  places  of  business  of  the  financiers  and  stock- 
brokers, together  representing  an  accumulation  of  capital  and 
intellect   comparable  to   the  capital  and  intellect  of  London, 
arid  destined  before  many  years  to  surpass  any  similar  spot  in 
i  ither  hemisphere." 

Whin  else  in  America  could  an  anarchist,  communist,  or 
oraokbrained  fanatic  have  struck  at  such  numbers  of  "those 
an  malous  giants  called  Trusts,  groups  of  individuals  and 
corporations  concerned  in  one  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture, 
which  are  placed  under  the  irresponsible  management  of  a  small 
knot  of  persons  who.  through  their  command  of  all  the  producing 
or  distributing  agencies,  intend  and  expect  to  dominate  the 
market,  force  manufacturers  or  dialers  to  submit,  and  hold  the 
Consumers  at  their  mercy"".'  A>  for  the  exact  spot  selected 
for  the  explosion,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard 
University,  reminds  us  in  "Actual  Government"  that  "the 
United  Btates  Steel  Company  was  capitalized  at  $1,100,000,000 
and  was  financiered  by  the  house  of  .J.  1'.  Morgan  &  Co." 

Sometimes  violently,  sometimes  with  scholarly  deliberation, 
sometimes  abusively  in  cartoons  and  flaming  editorials,  some- 
time- with  statesmanlike  dignity  at  Washington,  the  protest 
against  Big  Business  has  been  carried  on  pretty  continuously 
for  -.ears.  What,  then,  is  Big  Business?  Whence  came  if' 
At  what  date  did  it  first  develop'.'  "Notwithstanding  that  the 
f'oloiii.  founded   on  charters    granted    to    trading   com- 

paniee,"  says  Professor  Hart,  "commercial  corporations  were 
little  known  in  America  till  after  the  Revolution.  In  17M1 
chartered  the  first  bank  the  North  American,  in  Phila- 
delphia—and about  the  same  time  began  turnpike,  canal, 
insurance,  and  manufacturing  companies.  From  that  time  the 
thi/ation  of  business  by  corporations  has  gone  forward  by 
hap-  and  bounds"  with  governmental  sanction,  be  if  observed, 
alt  ho  "  not  hint,'  is  said  in  the  Federal  Constitution  about  chart  er- 
ing  corporations,  and  a  clausi  granting  Buch  a  right  to  Congress 

onvention.     Nevertheless,  the  North- 

•   of  ]7^7  was  a  charter  tor  a  public  corporation; 

in   1791   the   Federal  Government   chartered   the   Bank  of  the 

1  '  and  a-  Boon  a-  it  had  a  £  ai  of  governmenl  it 

arter  companies  in  tin    Di-niet  of  Columbia.     By 

the  pr;,  backed  up  by  numerous  decisions  of 

a  righl  t..  e|i;, iter  corporations 
for  ional  purposes,  with  power  to  carry  on  operations 

throughout    the   Union.     Most    of  the  charters,   however,  are 

gni:  ile    u-ed    to    he    iieces- 

•  .•  ai  pr.  -ent  many  Siat.  -  have  general  laws 

of  i  in,  under  which,  after  fulfilling  a  rtain  formalities, 

body  of  pea  right  to  l><  incorporated." 

Why.  one  natural]  does  a  business  bo  gladly  outgrow 

ad  then  it-  mere  partnership  stage,  and 

into  a  corporation.'      Imbedded  in  Dr.  Noiris  A.  Bri.sco's 


"Economics  of  Business,"  you  wall  find  tho  entire  story,  which 
rims  briefly  thus:  "The  simplest  form  of  business  organization 
is  that  in  which  a  single  person  controls  the  whole  enterprise. 
The  simplest  form  of  organization  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  is  a 
partnership.  A  partnership  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
persons  who  agree  to  carry  on  a  business  enterprise  for  their 
common  benefit.  Each  represents  the  partnership  fully  and  can 
make  contracts  for  it  without  consulting  the  other  partners,  and 
any  contracts  so  made  are  binding  on  all.  Each  partner  is 
personally  liablo  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wealth  for  all  debts 
contracted  by  any  member  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
This    is    known    as    unlimited    liability." 

Nevertheless,  "the  partnership,  until  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
prevailing  type  of  business  organization,  but  with  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  business  unit  and  the  use  of  large  sums  of  capital 
in  business  enterprises,  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  partner- 
ship proved  a  drawback  and  the  corporation,  with  limited 
liability,  came  unto  prominence.  A  corporation  is  an  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons  formed  and  authorized  by  statute 
to  act  as  a  single  person  in  the  conduct  of  a  specified  business. 
Members  of  a  corporation  are  not  the  corporation.  They  com- 
pose it,  but  the  corporation  is  a  separate,  distinct,  artificial 
person,  a  creature  of  the  law.  The  corporation  continues 
uninterrupted  by  the  dissatisfaction,  the  insolvency,  the  death, 
or  the  retirement  of  its  stockholders.  Tho  liability  of  stock- 
holders is  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  invested  for  stock 
in  a  corporation.  The  enterprise  may  prove  a  failure  and  incur 
great  indebtedness,  yet  the  stockholders  will  lose  only  their 
investment.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  a  partnership,  where  a 
partner,  in  such  a  case,  would  lose  not  only  what  he  had  invested, 
but  would  be  personally  liablo  for  all  unpaid  debts  of  tho 
corporation." 

But  combination  begets  combination,  and  the  day  was  soon 
to  arrive  when  the  corporations  themselves  would  combine,  and 
then  we.  should  have  "those  anomalous  giants  called  Trusts" 
— Big  Business  at  its  biggest.  Says  Professor  Hart:  "To 
facilitate  the  combination  of  corporations,  the  method  of  trusts 
was  invented,  by  which  certain  persons  were  designated  as 
trustees  to  hold  the  stock  of  several  corporations  and  to  vote 
it  all  for  one  purpose.  At  first  these  trusts  were  merely  private 
associations  of  individuals,  who  were  not,  liable  in  their  own 
property  lor  the  debts  of  the  trust  or  of  any  of  its  corporations, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  enjoying  the  privileges  of  incorpora- 
tion without  its  limitations  and  sab  guards.  At  present  all  such 
organizations  have  taken  out  separate  corporate  charters: 
corporation  A  may  own  all  or  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tion B,  which  may  own  the  whole  stock  of  corporations  C  and 
D,  which  may  be  made  up  of  amalgamations  of  corporations 
F,  P,  G,  and  II.  Such  trusts  are  exceedingly  hard  to  follow 
and  control,  especially  as  corporation  A  may  be  chartered  by 
New  York,  corporations  B  and  C  )>y  New  Jersey  and  West 
Virginia,  and  the  other  corporations  by  still  other  States  or  by 
foreign  countries." 

Very  complicated,  all  this.  Very  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen  indeed,  for  the  average  legislator — to  comprehend 
clearly.  Meanwhile,  very  disturbing,  and  "of  late  years,"  says 
Professor  Hart,  "the  name  'trusts'  has  also  been  applied  to 
corporations  which  comply  with  the  regular  corporation  laws, 
but  are  formed  to  control  the  whole  of  some  great  line  of  busi- 
ness. Such  are  the  Meat  Trust,   the  Federal  Steel  Company, 

(Continual  u/i  /jayi'  S4) 
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883  K  sterling  enamel 
$4.00   pair 


893  K  sterling  enamel 
$4.00  pair 


890  K  sterling  enamel 
$4.00  pair 


GIFTS 

of  Worth  and  Sincerity 

HERE  are  gifts  that  carry  the  spirit  of  worth  and  sincerity.    For 
they  are   fashioned   in   a  way  that  commands  admiration  and 
respect  through  long  wear  and  first  class  service. 

Krementz  Jewelry  is  made  with  one  idea — to  create  jewelry  of  char- 
acter, of  proper  design,  of  faultless  manual  execution  and  not  a  whit 
less  of  finish.    Those  who  know  it,  say  that  we  carry  out  that  idea. 

But  for  your  protection  and  to  make  gift-buying  easy,  we  stamp  on  the 
back  of  every  Krementz  piece 


14-  KT.  ROLLED 


PLATE 


This  mark  is  both  protection  and  guarantee  to  you.  It  is  our  warranty 
as  though  it  were  the  deed  to  a  piece  of  real  estate,  signed  and  sealed. 
For  it  expresses  the  same  in  meaning.    It  says: 

"If  this  article   proves    unsatisfactory  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,   any  Krementz  dealer  or  we  will  replace  it  free. ' ' 

Krementz  Jewelry  is  quality  through  and  through  and  so  proved  by 
daily  use  for  years  and  years.  Krementz  Jewelry  is  to  be  had  in 
appropriate   gift  boxes  at   good  dealers  everywhere. 


Correct  Evening  Jewelry 


704  K  P  705  K  P 

4  vest  buttons  3  studs 

$3.50  $2.00 

Mother  of  pearl,  half 
pearl  center,  non-tarnish- 
ing white  metal  rims. 

Set  complete  in  box  $9.00 
Studs  and  links 

in  box    .    .    $5.50 


187  K  links  $3.00  pair 


_£&- 


Studs  and  vest  buttons 
fitted  with  bodkin-clutch 
back.  Goes  in  like  a  needle 
—  holds  like  an  anchor. 


189K.  188  K  4  vest 

3studs$l.50  buttons$3.00 

Mother  of  pearl,  with 
rims  of  non- tarnishing 
white  metal. 

Set  complete  in  box  $7.50 
Studs  and  links 

in  box    .     .    $4.50 


6KL  2KS 

Collar  buttons  25c  each 

collar  buttons  and  pair 

Plated  cuff  buttons     ,     .  $2.50 

Plated  loose   links    .     .     .  3.00 

Plated  enamel  center  links  3.50 

Sterling  enamel  links  .     .  4.50 


W~~  " 


803  K  B  rolled  gold  plate 
$2.50  pair 


683  K  E  rolled  gold  plate 
$2.50  pair 


878  K  B  rolled  gold  plate 
$2.50  pair 


173  K  B  $1.25 
Rolled  gold   plate  tie  clasp 

Tie  clasp,  2  collar  buttons,  and  pair 

Plated  cuff  buttons  .  .  $3.75 
Plated  loose  links  .  .  4.25 
Plated  enamel  center  links  4.75 
Sterling  enamel  links  .      .     5.75 


BASEBALL'S    MIGHTY    O.XKS    GKOL'PED    AROUND    WHILE    THE    JUDGE    "SIGNS    UP." 

The  new  arbiter  <>f  the  Major  Leagues  is  shown  affixing  Lis  signature  to  an  agreement  which  provides  that  he  shall  decide  what's  what 
In  baseball,  In  return  for-  a  salary  of  $12.. "><)()  ])cr  year.  The  magnates  shown  in  the  pic-tun-  are:  From  left  to  right,  Phil  Ball,  of  the 
81  Louis  Browns;  Barnes  Dreyfuss;  of  the  Pirates;  Connie  Mack,  of  the  Athletics;  Clark  Griffith,  of  the  Senators;  Col.  Buppert,  of  the 
I  ink  \a\iu,  of  Detroit;  Sam  Bread  on,  of  the  Cardinals;  Charles  ll.  Ebbets,  of  the  Brooklyns;  Joseph  Dunn,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Indiana;    Charles     \.    Stoneham,  of  the  Giants;    Garry    Herrmann,    of  the  Cincinnati    Reds;    Harry  P'razeo,  of  the  Boston    Red  Sox; 

William   Veeck,  of  the  Chicago  Cubs;  and  Bob  Quinn,   of  the   St.   Louis  Cardinals. 


JUDGE   LANDIS,  THE   NEW   CZAR   OF  BASEBALLDOM 


JUST  As  IT  BEGAN  to  look  like  a  prosperous  winter  for 
the  attorneys  and  others  who    profit    through   large  legal 
wrangles,    the   greal    baseball   war   ended    abruptly,   and 
Judge  Keneeaw  Mountain  Landis  took  his  stand  in  the  midst 
of  tin-  battle-field,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.     The  Judge,  in 
the  word-  of  YV.  o.  McGeehan,  sporting  editor  of  the  New  York 
"has  been   given  the  complete  supervision  of  profes- 
sional basebalL"     Be  is  an  admitted  dictator,  and  no  one  who 
know-  him  bul  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  will  dictate.     From 
the  days  when  be  imposed  a  $29,000,000  fine  on  Standard  Oil, 
and  bait  d  John  I).  Hock*  Feller  into  court  to  inquire  if  there  was 
why  tin    -uiii  -hoiild  not  he  paid.  Judge  Landis  has 
l"'i;        national   figure,  known   for  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and 
bis    upstanding  way  of  championing  whatever 
e  believes  to  I"    right.     His  appointment  as  a  one-man 
ae  -oh  arbiter  in  major-league  disputes  seems 
to  need  the  editors  of  the  countrj   thai   henceforth 

•hall  arhitiiiL'  will  he  done  Btraighl   from  the  shoulder,  and 

raight"  in  other 
!'.       'ill  has  alwa  n   one  of  hi--  hobbies,"  says  a  dis- 

h  from  Chi  -1,.   Washington  Evening  Star: 

In  'lie  littl  art,  lud..  « here  be  was  reared, 

teur  and  aemiprofessional  teams.     His 
brilliant  pi  brought  him  man;   offers  to  turn  professional, 

hu'  iere]     for  Bport  and 

in  l'."l!  presided  in  the  legal  battl<    which  re- 

the  fighl   of  the 

leral    I.  the   National   and    American   leagues. 

The  jud  di  eision  in  i  hi-  cast  .  bowevi  r,  for 

it  '•'  !  Ml  forming  his  official 

nion.     Wh,  .   the  Jut  a1  man;,  hours 

■  j ,  1  be  national  agreement .  and  other 
giving  information  concerning  basebalL     The  knowl- 
quired  during  this  period  made  him  a  legal  authority  on 
administration  affaira. 


Judge  Landis  attends  many  major-league  games  here  every 
year  and  seldom  misses  a  world  series.  At  the  annual  fall 
classic  be  usually  may  be  found  in  a  box  back  of  third  base,  bis 
old  black  slouch  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  during  a  game, 
and  a  long  black  cape  falling  from  his  shoulders.  He  never 
talks  during  a  game,  but  studies  every  play  closely  and  enjoys 
analyzing  the  strategy  used  by  the  opposing  players.  One  of 
his  hobbies  at  a  game  is  to  try  to  guess  the  next  play. 

The  Judgo  will  remain  on  the  bench  of  the  Federal  Court, 
where  his  salary  is  $7,500  a  year.  He  stipulated  that  this  sum 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  $50,000  offered  by  the  baseball 
men,  and  so  bis  salary  as  chairman  of  America's  national  pastime 
will  be  $42,500  a  year.  The  term  for  which  he  is  chosen  is 
seven  years.  The  minor  leagues  are  invited  and  expected  to 
join  the  majors  under  the  Landis  banner,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Chicago  to  the  New  York  World,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Judge's  powers  may  be  givon  an  international 
scope  is  suggested  by  President  Maines,  of  the  Michigan-Ontario 
League.  The  presidents  of  half  a  dozen  minor  leagues  joined 
President  Maines  in  calling  the  Judge's  appointment  "the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  for  baseball."  The  Judge,  in  reply- 
ing, declared  that  he  wanted  the  approval  of  the  men  in  the 
bleachers  more  than  that  of  the  magnates.  "It's  their  game," 
he  explained,  "and  we  havo  got  to  run  it  the  way  they  want  it 
run." 

A  dispatch  from  Chicago  to  the  Detroit  News  gives  this  char- 
acteristic account  of  the  Judge's  acceptance  of  his  large  new  job: 

Judge  Landis  was  hearing  a  case  in  which  a  $15,000  bribery 
in  connection  with  an  income  tax  was  charged  when  a  committee 
of  eighl  club-owners  called  on  him.  As  the  magnates  filed  into 
the  court-room,  hats  in  their  hands,  the  Judge  sharply  banged 
his  gavel  and  ordered  them  to  make  less  noise. 

When  informed  of  their  mission  he  had  them  escorted  to  his 
chambers,  where  they  were  kept  in  waiting  for  forty-five  minutes 
before  the  Judge  would  listen  to  the  offer  which  added  $42,500 
to  his  annual  income  of  $7,500  as  judge. 
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The  original  steering  sled  that  made  coasting  popular  and  safe 


All  steel  front 

acts  as  shock 

absorber 


Grooved 
non-skid 
runners 


REMEMBER  the  first  sled  you  got   for 
Christmas?    Didn't  it  thrill  you  and 
*-  make  you  dance  with  joy,  even  though 
it  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  rigid  types  ? 

Imagine  how  happy  you  can  make  your 
girl  or  boy  this  Christmas  with  a  Flexible 
Flyer — "the  sled  that  steers." 

It  is  the  safest,  speediest  sled.  Patented 
non-skid  runners  make  steering  easy  and 
coasting  safe,  comfortable  and  swift.  Built 
like  an  airplane — sturdy,  strong,  yet  light  in 
weight. 

Outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds 

The  new  steel  front  takes  up  shock,  adds  strength 
and  prevents  splitting  of  seat  and  rails.  Seven  sizes, 
38  to  63  inches.  Look  for  the  name  and  eagle  trade- 
mark on  seat.    None  genuine  without  it. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  1100N  Philadelphia 

FREE  cardboard  model  showing  how  the  Flexible  Flyer  steers.    Write  for  it. 
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While  the  magnates  waited  the  Judge  conducted  the  bribery 
trial  in  his  usual  vigorous  fashion  and  gave  vent  to  some  scath- 
ing remarks  about  men  who  falsify  their  income-tax  returns. 

Waiting  on  the  judge  were:    Charles  Comiskey,  presidenl  of 

th<  go  American  Leagm   Club;    William  Veeck,  president 

the  CI  nals;    Jacob  Ruppert,  of  the  New  York 

Ai  Clark  Griffith,  of  the  Washington  Club;    Charles 

okryn;   Carry  Herrmann,  of  Cincinnati;    Barney 

Pittsburgh;    and  John  Breadon,  of  the  St.  Louis 

ionals. 

ined  by  Connie  Mack,  of  the  Philadelphia 
America]  s,  Rotx  rl  Quinn,  and  .lames  Dunn,  of  Cleveland. 
•irst  the  Judge  refused  the 


NOW    FOR 
— Morris,  for  the 


offer   on    the    ground    that    he 
"loved  hi<  position   as  judge" 
•  much  to  quit    the    bench. 
Finally,  hi  bi    agreed  to 

hold  K>th  positions. 

the     meeting,    Judge 
Landis    took    Clark   Griffith,    a 
al    friend,    over    to    the 
\\  indi 

■if."  lie  said,  "  I'm  going 
tell  you  just  w  In  1  look  this 
job  See  1  hose  kids  down  there 
on  thestreet?  See  thai  airplane 
propeller  on  the  wall?  Well, 
that  explains  m\  acceptance. 

■  You  see  t hat   propeller  was 
<>n  tin    plane  in  which  my  son. 
Maj.    i;.  •  d    Landis,    flew   while 
Ki  i  d  and    1    went    to 
tin-   world    series   games 
at   Brooklyn.     Outside  tin-  gate 
win-  a  bunch  of  little  kids  play- 
around.      Reed    turned    to 

me  ami  -aid:    '  Dad.  wouldn't   it 

a   Bhame   to  have  the  game 

of  these  little  kids    broken   up? 
Wouldn't     it     he    awful    to   take 

baseball  away  from  t  hem.' '  Well, 
while  you  gentlemen  were  talk- 
ing to  me,   1   looked    up  at   this 
propeller    and     1     thoughl     of 
d       Then     I    thought  of   his 
remark  in  Brooklyn. 
"(inf.  we've  go1  to  keep  baseball  on  a  high  standard  for  the 
thi    youngsters     that's  why   I   took  the  job,  because   1 
■  help." 

To  the  public  Judge  Landis  issued  this  statement  of  his  atti- 
and  intentions: 

"I  bav<  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  baseball  on  the  invita- 
en  major-league  clubs.     At  their  request,  ami 

m  accordance  with  my  own  earnesl  wishes.  I  am  to  remain  on 

the  bench  and  continue  my  work  here.     The  opportunities  for 

an   limitless.     It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  been 

:  for  nearly  forty  years.     On  the  question  of  policy  all  I 

ln~:    The  only    tiling  in  anybody's  mind   now  is. 

■  I  keep  baseball  what  the  millions  of  fans  throughout 

■  ant    it    to   l>e." 

Jud  lis  was  born  in  Millville,  Ohio,  November  '_'<),  1866, 

•ued  for  K>  ■  fountain,  Dear  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 

•  ■undid   in  the  Civil  War.     He  first   became 

illy  prominent    when  he  fined   the    Si    adard    oil    Com- 

129.240,000  after  forcing  John  1).  Rockefeller  to  come  to 

Cb  lh-  decision   was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 

.rt    however.     The  writer    supplies    a  few  pungenl   details 

from  hi 

Durii  ded  ;>'  the  I.  W.  W.  trial,  -rn- 

Bttl"  Haywood.  Becretary-treasurer  of  the  organ- 

o  other  members  to  prison.     Il<   also  sen- 

•  utaiive  in  Congri  36,  to  prison  for 

all-  ruction  of  the  oatic  r-preparations. 

Jud  lis  drew  Congressional  attention  shortly  after  the 

are  app<  aring  before  him 
tches  had  not  been  in  t  h<-  Ben  ice. 
h  lawyers  file  a   atatemenl  as  to 
whi  h  of  the  Bervice  tl  .  in,"  he  ordered  his  clerk. 

'  do    in  an  address  in   the  Senate, 

ould   1"    impeached   for  In-   ord<  r.     The 

Do       I   ii    beat   I  In    de\  il  what 

'•'ill    do  I  hi     time   ;iv,;i\  '.'  " 

Judj  o — or   humorous — verba]   attacks  from 


the  bench  are  directed  at  men  in  all  stations  in  life.  One  day 
he  scathingly  denounces  a  corporation  and  the  next  day  sym- 
pathizes with  ami  helps  some  unfortunate  prisoner  brought 
before  him.  His  favorite  expression  is:  "Take  this  man  up 
to  Mabel's  room"  (the  jail),  or,  "Take  him  to  Room  33  and 
give  him  the  easy  chair." 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  an  editorial  that  may  be  accepted 
as  generally  typical  of  editorial  feeling  toward  baseball's  new 
supreme  arbiter,  hails  the  Judge's  appointment  in  this  fashion: 

Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Chicago,  intends 
to  stay  on  the  bench  at  a  salary 
of  $7>50Q  a  year  while  acting  as 
arbiter  of  disputes  in  the  major- 
baseball  leagues  at  a  salary  of 
$42,.r)0().  Judge  Landis  has  long 
been  a  follower  of  baseball;  his 
judicial  experience  should  aid 
him  in  the  composition  of  quar- 
rels among  the  magnates  of  the 
green  diamond;  he  is  not  afraid 
to  make  precedents  and  to  un- 
make precedents. 

If  the  history  of  professional 
baseball  furnishes  a  criterion  for 
the  future,  Judge  Landis  will 
have  in  the  composition  of  its 
misunderstandings  and  the  ad- 
justment of  its  rows  enough  work 
to  keep  him  busy.  Should  it 
prove  impossible  for  him  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  United 
States  judge  and  the  task  of 
baseball  supreme  court  at  the 
same  time  he  would  give  up 
one  job.  Unless  his  pocket- 
book  nerve  is  peculiarly  insen- 
sible, he  would  leave  the  bench. 
The  business  of  furnishing 
entertainment  in  the  form  of 
professional  baseball  contests 
for  the  American  public  has 
reached  enormous  dimensions. 
The  annual  receipts  are  counted 
in  millions  of  dollars.  How  deep  the  popular  interest  in  the 
league  games  is  the  great  crowds  which  stand  in  front  of  bulletin 
hoards  in  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  read  the  scores 
made  on  far-off  diamonds  testify.  The  sixteen  clubs  composing 
the  National  and  American  leagues  have  a  following  truly  na- 
tional and  truly  American.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  business  should  be  kept  wholesome  and  honest.  That 
dishonesty  and  graft  have  been  detected  in  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
To  put  a  stop  to  evil  practises  is  important  not  only  to  the 
club-owners  as  business  men,  but  also  to  the  community  at  large. 
Judge  Landis  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  a  big  thing.  Clean 
baseball  means  much  to  all  of  us,  and  his  now  job  will  give 
him   a   chance   to  help  give  it  to  us. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  enlarging  on  this  last  sugges- 
tion, finds  a  close  connection  between  baseball  morality  and 
American  morality  in  general.     In  an  editorial  headed  "Doing 

It  for  the  Kiddies,"  we  read: 

If  .Indue  Landis  can  keep  I  he  game  of  baseball  on  a  high  plane 
of  sport  ethics,  he  will  do  far  more  for  the  boys  of  America  than 
he  has  ever  done  or  ever  can  do  on  the  Federal  bench.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  baseball  has  a  stronger  influence  upon  the 
sport  standards,  and,  therefore,  the  personal  integrity  standards, 
of  the  youth  of  America  than  any  other  sport.  Probably 
not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  hoys  of  this  country  play  ball 
in  their  younger  and  character-forming  years.  They  take  an 
intense  interest  in  the  professional  games  and  from  them  get 
t  heir   et  hical    .standards 

Since,  then,  professional  baseball  establishes  Ihe  sport  and 
moral  el  hies  of  the  youth  of  America  to  so  large  an  extent,  no 
one  could  do  more  for  Ihe  kiddies  than  to  keep  that  sport  clean 
and  its  ethics  high.  Nor  could  he  do  more  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  because  Ihe  .standard  of  integrity  of  the  boy  becomes 
aLo  his  standard  as  a  citizen.  If  the  boy  of  tO-day  is  crooked 
and  dishonorable,  selfish,  and  untruthful  in  his  play,  he  will 
show  the  same  qualities,  developed  and  intensified,  in  his  adult 
life,  in  business,  in  society,  in  politics.  Crime  and  high  achieve- 
ment come  from  the  same  nursery  of  youth.  What  influences 
are  we  going  to  pul   into  that   nursery? 


A    OLEAN-UP. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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Looking  down  on  a  bay 
window  on  windward 
side  of  house,  showing 
top  of  Perfection  Heater. 
It  acts  like  a  radiator  or 
register  placed  near  the 
window,  converting  cold 
air  into  warm  air. 


Keep  warm  and  keep  well 

■    '-'Jn  any  exposed  nool^  or  corner 


Very  easy  to  light.    Full 
heat  in  a  minute. 


\17HAT  good  is  a  favorite  bay 
window  or  sun-parlor  corner 
when  the  cold  wind  drives  through? 
It's  the  most  satisfactory  spot  in  the 
whole  house  for  natural  reading 
light,  but  it  can't  be  used  with 
safety — unless  you  have  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  to  put  in  the  path  of 
those  air  currents  that  seep  through 
the  sash.  Then  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" or  "Little  Women"  can  be 
enjoyed  in  the  cozy  comfort  of  70° 
or  72°. 

How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of 
Your  Furnace  or  Base-burner 

Most  people  realize  that  they  can- 
not heat  the  whole  house  with  the 
furnace  or  base-burner  without  mak- 
ing some  rooms  too  warm.  Keep  a 
low,  even  fire  for  general  heat — for 
keeping  the  floors  warm,  etc.  That 
cuts  the  coal  bill.  Then  use  the 
Perfection  Oil  Heater  for  special 
local  comfort  heat  in  the  rooms  you 
actually  work  in  or  sit  in.  If  you 
want  heat  for  the  baby's  bath,  the 
Perfection  can  be  placed  right  in  the 


bathroom.  If  you  are  sewing,  there 
is  the  Perfection  creating  heat  beside 
you,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  it  creates.  None  is  lost  on 
the  way. 

The  Perfection  will  go  into  the 
laundry  to  dry  clothes  indoors  on  a 
wet  day.  It  will  heat  shaving  water. 
It  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  cheer, 
and  it  keeps  off  the  colds  and  chills 
that  lead  to  graver  forms  of  illness. 

Protect  Against  Fuel  Shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters 
are  now  in  use  and  are  protecting 
thousands  of  homes  daily  against 
the  perils  of  a  fuel  shortage.  Buy 
your  Perfection  now  and  end  all 
fuel  worries. 

Your  Dealer  Will  Suppty  You 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by 
progressive  hardware,  housefurnish- 
ing  and  department  stores.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  Perfection 
models  handsomely  finished  in  blue 
or  black,  or  write  to  us  for  booklet, 
"Warm  Rays  for  Cold  Days." 


Easily  carried  to 

any  part  of  the 

house  — ■  upstairs 

or  down. 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO 

7464  PLATT  AVE     CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
^(ot/f  in  (anadn  &f 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO  LTD  SARMA. 


t/T/so  makrrs  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

0)1  Cook  Stoves.  Ovens.  Cabinets. 

Water  //eaters  and  ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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CoronA 

Qlie  Personal  IPntincrlMac/iine 


Corona— 

and  a  Sensible  Christmas 

\X7HAT  makes  a  sensible  Christmas? 
™  *    Perhaps  a  single  gift  among  many. 
Why  not  Corona? 

A  Christmas  one  hundred  percent  sensible 
would  never  do,  of  course,  but  Corona  is  so 
friendly,  so  logical,  so  welcome  and,  withal, 
so  helpful  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
that  it  finds  a  place  on  many  a  gift  table. 

Any  day  will  be  a  red-letter  day  that  intro- 
duces Corona  into  your  home.  It  soon  be- 
comes the  staunch  friend  of  everyone,  and 
its  convenience  grows  more  marked  with 
closer  acquaintance. 

Consult  your  telephone  book  for  nearest  Corona  Agency 
Built  by 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

GROTON.  NEW  YORK 


SS0,  with  Carrying  Case 

Weighs  a  little  over  six  pounds; 
retires  when  not  busy  into  most  any 
drawer  or  cupboard  or  its  own  snuff 
traveling  case.  Does  standard  work, 
neatly  and  lceibly.  Yon  can  become 
an  adept  in  its  use  witli  a 
few  hours' practice. 


TBAOt     MAQK 


R&d  it  up  —  Take  it  with  you  — Typewrite  anyxvhere 


THE   BIBULOUS   FRENCHMAN   UNDER 
FIRE   BY  PROHIBITIONISTS 

AMONG  THE  VALUABLE  MATTERS  that  the  American 
A-\  dough-boy  left  in  France  was  the  idea  that  water 
■^-  -^-  might  be  useful  as  a  beverage  even  when  more  exciting 
liquids  were  obtainable  and  almost  as  cheap.  This  information 
is  especially  valuable  just  now,  for  France,  the  land  of  light 
wines  so  frequently  urged  upon  other  nations  as  a  substitute  for 
distilled  liquors,  is  said  by  competent  prohibitionist  authorities 
to  have  "a  liquor  problem."  Prohibition  has  made  headway, 
especially  as  regards  distilled  liquors. 

The  Frenchman  does  not  drink  in  a  violent  way,  but  he  takes 
his  stimulant  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals, 
with  the  result  that  a  good  many  Frenchmen  are  at  least  a  little 
drunk  a  good  part  of  the  time.  As  one  French  writer  summed 
the  matter  up: 

Other  nations  may  think  that  we  are  temperate,  because 
a  drunken  man  is  such  a  rare  sight  among  us,  and  because  drink 
is  no  part  of  our  tradition.  But  the  French  system  is  to  take 
"  something  "  every  hour  or  so,  with  the  consequence  that  a  man 
will  suddenly  commit  some  crime,  and  be  removed  to  an  asylum, 
altho  he  may  have  been  drunk  but  a  very  few  times  in  his  life. 
Alcohol  and  improvidence  are  the  two  curses  of  our  workmen. 

"  If  it  was  water  only  I  had,  I  would  prefer  not,"  said  a  French 
under  officer  who  stood  watching  a  group  of  American  soldiers 
gathered  about  a  Lister  bag,  which  was  yielding  the  "filtered 
favorite  drink  of  the  American  forces."  Altho  this  remark 
was  an  incident  of  the  Argonne  of  two  years  ago,  it  illustrates  the 
attitude,  says  the  Yankee  dough-boy  who  recalls  it,  of  the 
average  Frenchman  concerning  water.  This  French  antipathy 
for  anything  without  a  kick  in  it  became  a  joke  among  the 
Yankees.  However,  it  was  a  joke  with  a  serious  side.  Just  how 
serious  is  indicated,  says  Melvin  D.  Hildreth,  an  ex-Sergeant 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  by  a  letter  written  on  August  4,  1914,  by  Capt. 
Ferdinand  Belmont,  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins.  The  letter,  which 
Mr.  Hildreth  quotes  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Forum 
(New  York),  runs  as  follows: 

To  describe  our  journey  as  a  pleasant  trip  would  be  exaggera- 
tion; but  one  must  take  things  as  they  come  and  put  up  with 
the  means  in  requisition  (thirty-two  men  in  each  compartment — 
horses  lengthwise,  eight) — whereby  everybody  is  crammed  in 
pell-mell  without  distinction  of  either  rank  or  class  and  with 
half  the  men  more  or  less  intoxicated.  ...  It  is  here  that  we 
realize  the  abominable  action  of  alcohol  on  the  working-class 
population  of  towns  and  even  of  the  country.  At  the  medical 
inspection  it  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  see  these  capital 
fellows  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight,  miners  of  the  Loire  or 
day-laborers  from  everywhere,  with  ulcerated  stomachs,  fatty 
hearts,  or  poisoned  nerves  who  are  manifestly  incapable,  even 
when  desires  and  will-powers  are  adequate,  of  performing  the 
task  now  set  them.  What  a  scandalous  curse  that  corrupting 
alcohol  is!  And  what  a  crime  these  young  men  commit,  irre- 
sponsibly, unfortunately  against  their  families  and  descendants, 
against  their  country  and  themselves.  At  their  age,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  which  ought  to  be  the  flowering  time  of 
physical  and  moral  being,  they  are  already  shattered,  almost  old 
men,  morally  and  physically  slaves  of  their  vices,  socially  useless, 
if  not  dangerous.  Among  the  dangers  which  now  threaten 
France  this  one  is  perhaps  as  redoubtable  as  the  cannon  and 
bayonets  of  the  Germans. 

Yet  these  same  men,  comments  the  ex-Sergeant,  were  able 
to  turn  back  the  enemy  at  the  Marne  and  to  hold  them  at  Verdun. 
He  continues: 

\Yhen  they  discovered  that  they  must  be  sober  to  fight  they 
faced  their  problem  and  saved  France.  "A  word  will  bring 
pride  and  light  to  their  eyes,"  writes  Dr.  Talbot.  "It  is  Vive  la 
France!  They  are  citizens  of  a  world  wider  than  their  fields, 
they  belong  to  la  Patrie."  It  was  in  effect  an  appeal  to  patriotism 
that  enabled  France  to  solve  the  liquor  problem.  All  along 
the  front,  in  billets  and  in  railroad-stations,  could  be  seen  posters 
showing  the  French  soldier  seated  at  a  table  while  behind  him 
stood  the  Kaiser  filling  his  glass.  The  French  soldier,  facing 
such  an  appeal,  dropt  his  liquor  and  used  wine  only  in  modera- 
tion.    He  saw  to  it  that  he  was  always  fit  to  fight. 

Perhaps  one  should  not  be  too  critical  of  the  French  tendency 
to  ignore  water,  especially  for  drinking  purposes.  Wells  200  feet 
deep  will  often  yield  but  a  chalky  fluid.     The  soil  of  France, 
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while  fertile,  is  very  porous,  and  most  of  the  water  comes  from 
ponds,  cisterns,  and  deep  wells.  The  water  is  muddy,  scarce, 
and  hard  to  get.     Wine  has  become  a  necessity. 

France  produces  on  an  average  one- third  of  the  world's  supply 
of  wine.  The  main  sources  of  production  are  the  lower  Langue- 
doc  (from  which  comes  one-fourth  of  the  French  production), 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  the  lower  Loire,  the  Lyons  district,  and 
Charente.  The  vineyards  of  Champagne  cover  37,000  acres 
and  produce  30,000,000  bottles,  of  which  all  but  8,000,000  are 
exported.  Wine  is  the  daily  beverage  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  the  center,  east,  west,  and  south  of  France,  while  those  of  the 
north  and  northeast  drink  beer,  and  the  northwest  cider. 

It  varies  in  price  from  four  centimes  to  forty  francs  a  bottle. 
Sometimes  when  wine  is  very  plentiful  producers  will  send  one 
barrel  free  to  every  person  sending  two  empty  wine-barrels  to  the 
producer.  Before  the  war  common  or  vin  ordinaire  ranged 
from  one  franc  to  thirty  centimes  a  quart. 

The  wine  falls  into  two  classes,  well  known  to  the  dough-boy, 
vin  rouge  (red)  and  vin  blanc  (white),  and  it  seems  there  is 
quite  a  distinction  between  the  two  apart  from  the  color.  White 
wine  is  classed  as  a  tonic,  supposedly  making  the  consumer  very 
happy  and  to  act  as  a  brain  stimulant.  It  is  a  wine,  so  we  are 
told,  for  early  morning  and  for  sportsmen.  Soldiers,  for  example, 
are  often  advised  not  to  drink  any  red  wine,  or  liquor,  which 
would,  to  quote  the  phrase,  "cut  off  their  legs."  They  are 
urged  to  restrict  themselves  to  white  wine  entirely.  Red  wine 
is  supposed  to  be  rich  and,  like  food  of  that  character,  will  make 
one  sluggish.  The  workingmen  who  drink  their  quart  of  red 
wine  at  meal-time  will  not  drink  it  during  working-hours.  The 
white  wine  is  usually  of  good  quality  and  brings  a  better  price 
than  any  of  the  grades  of  red.  It  is  made,  as  is  champagne, 
from  black  grapes  usually. 

The  better  classes  will  seldom  drink  wine  between  meals, 
unless  it  be  heavy  wine  such  as  vermouth,  but  the  working 
classes  drink  it  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  three  great  wine  centers,  from  which  the  prod- 
ucts get  their  names,  are  Champagne,  Bordeaux  (claret),  and 
Burgundy. 

In  the  Charente  is  produced  a  brandy  called  cognac,  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  It  is  produced  by  distillation  from  heavy, 
coarse  wine.  As  production  was  stopt  for  a  considerable  period, 
due  to  the  influx  of  the  phylloxera,  French  brandy  was  replaced 
to  some  extent  by  whisky.  Whisky  depends  on  the  method 
of  production,  while  cognac  depends  on  the  vineyard.  Wine 
and  the  products  of  the  vineyard  vary  constantly.  For  this 
reason  it  is  dated  and  some  years  will  be  more  prized  than  others. 
Rainfall,  frosts,  and  the  elements  affect  the  vintage,  and  some 
farmers  believe  that  the  best  is  produced  in  the  years  of  comets. 

On  the  plain  of  Champagne  (the  word  formerly  meaning  a 
flat,  open  country)  is  produced  the  best  cognac,  called  "fine 
champagne,"  which,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with 
champagne  wine.  In  1913  France  had  1,300  distilleries  and 
over  3,300  private  stills.  In  the  same  year,  the  profits  on  vin 
ordinaire  and  vins  superieurs  amounted  to  1,505,492,355  francs. 

Cider  is  the  drink  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Maine.  These 
districts  in  1913  produced  over  500,000,000  gallons  of  cider,  and 
in  1916  over  125,000,000  gallons.  Some  of  the  farmers  prepare 
a  substitute  obtained  by  pouring  water  over  prest  apples  or 
grapes.  Such  drinks  are  called,  from  their  bitter  taste,  piquettes, 
from  piquer,  to  sting. 

When  the  extent  of  this  industry  is  known,  remarks  the 
writer,  it  will  be  understood  what  it  means  for  France  even  to 
suggest  the  curtailme.it  of  the  liquor  habit.  In  America  the 
production  of  drink  was  confined  to  a  few  cities.  Over  there 
it  is  part  of  the  business  of  every  home.  In  1830  there  was  an 
annual  consumption,  per  capita,  of  forty  quarts  of  wine  and  one 
of  liquor.  In  1914  it  had  grown  to  150  quarts  of  wine  and 
four  of  liquor.     Further: 

During  these  years  the  French  temperance  societies  have 
been  working  without  headway  against  a  universal  habit  of  a 
people.  But  during  the  war,  when  the  nation  was  actually  in 
extreme  danger,  they  put  aside  their  liquor  and  drank  wine  in 
moderation  and  astounded  the  Germans  with  their  masterly 
resistance.  They  were  supposed  to  be  a  decadent  nation — per- 
haps they  were  heading  that  way;  but  a  poster  campaign  con- 
ducted by  a  few  earnest  men  caused  them  to  remember  the 
picture  of  the  Kaiser  filling  the  glass  of  the  poilu,  and  they  put 
their  drink  aside. 

The  first  society  ever  organized  in  France  to  combat  excessive 
drinking  was  the  Blue  Cross,  or  "La  Croix-Bleue,  SociSte'  Fran- 
caise  de  Temperance."  "It's  origin,"  says  Mr.  Monod,  the 
general  secretary,  "can  be  traced  back  to  1873,  when  a  few 
Christians  in  the  Protestant  country  churches  of  the  east 
bordering  the  Alsatian  frontier  spontaneously  took  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  without  knowing  of  similar  movements  in 
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III  I :  N     FEEL    THAT    THEY    ARE    COMPETENT    TO    RUN    THEIR    HOME    TOWN. 

!i'«b    elected  Mayor  ol   Yoncalla,  Oregon,   Mrs.   Man    Hurt,  is  shown  in  the  center,  with  the  other  (own  officials  on  cither  side.     Each 
of  them  gol  her  job  1>>    beating    her   masculine   predecessor  in   the  recent  municipal  election,  and  they  announce!  that  their  general  policy  will 
in    to  do  everything  as  differentlj   as  possible  from  the  way  in  which  the  former  administration  did  it. 


other  countries."  In  1883,  in  connection  with  the  temperance 
ino\<  tin  m  in  French  Switzerland,  the  Blue  Gross  was  organized 
in  France.  In  1892  it  was  organized  as  a  national  society  with  a 
central  committee  and  branches  in  the  colonies,  During  that 
year  greal  progress  was  made  in  its  work,  and  the  doctrine  of 
moderation  was  preached  generally  throughout  the  republic. 
Societies  which  allowed  their  members  to  use  wine,  beer,  and 
cider  in  moderation  were  established  in  the  various  communes  and 
the  work  of  education  started. 

Later  on  the  "Ligue  Nationale  contre  l'Alcoolisme,"  which  is 
now  a  a  miofficial  agency,  was  established.  This  is  a  federation 
of  other  leagues,  and  the  members  are  not  bound  to  any  definite 
pledge,  the  associations  generally  working  against  the  use  of 
liquor  and  for  moderation  in  the  use  of  wine. 

There  U,  in  addition  to  these,  a  Roman  Catholic  temperance 
society  known  as  the  "  Ligue  Ant ialcoolique  de  la  Croix  Blanche." 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  French  of  even  faith  are  working 
for  a  definite  end. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Blue  Cross  initiated  a 
campaign  againsl  the  use  of  absinth,  which  in  its  concentrated 
form  i-  more  of  a  drug  than  a  drink,  affecting  the  brain  and 
Causing  temporary  insanity.  Here.  too.  posters  were  used. 
<)n<  showing  a  mother  and  tiny  son  watching  a  father  in  the 
midst  of  delirium  tremens  had  a  tremendous  effect,  and  when 
at  l&sl  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Deputies  the  bill  prohibiting  absinth  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whehning  vote.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  French  societies,  however, 
.tually  to  prohibit  all  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  "We 
put  the  emphasis  for  a  long  time  on  individual  abstinence," 
Mr.  Monod,  of  th<  Blue  Cross,  "bul  by  degrees  we  became 
supporters  of  prohibition  by  law." 

Undoubtedly    the   coming   of   the    American    troops   helped 

•];.    in  educating  the  people  as  to  the  filtration  of  water  and 

for   drinking    purposeB.      The  American  soldier  belonged 

'•il\   army  which  did  not   use  liquor  at  the  front;    he  went 

tie     top    with    a    canteen   of   water  and,    to   quote   Sergeant 

delet,    of    the    French    Army,    himself    a    poilu,    "Those    who 

with    what    indifference    and    what    scorn    of    danger    the 

Americans  went  into  battle  Bay  thai  these  devils  of  men  risked 
their  !i\  i  bad  a  couple  in  resan  e." 

Bianquis,  honorary  president  of  the  Blue  Cross,  writes 

A  their  mi  mbers  who  were  themselves  total  abstainers 

throughout    the  war  in   the  army  and   "their  individual 

elf  in  man     circumstances."     Before  the  war 

000         Abstaining  members.     Its  junior 

Band  of  Rope  "  ha-  more  than  '2. 000  members. 
I  rench  election  il  was  very  evident  the  prohibi- 

tion qui       in   had   com*    to   plaj    it-   part   a-  a   political  issue, 
of  billboard-  wen  covered  with  the  vivid  illustrated 
ionale  contre  L'Alcoolisme.     Slogans 
I'  Pram  pprese  alcohol,  alcohol  will  sup- 

l  ■  r<  ■   million  individuals  live  on  the  traffic 

of  alcohol;    35,000,000  and   die  from   it,"  w«n    numerous. 

ppeal  to  patriotism  with  this  slogan,  "Is  France, 

which    mad'     such   gTi  a  t    sacrifices   during  the   war.   alone   unable 

to    n  and    liquors?"       It    should    be    under- 

n  f<  i'  onl     to  heavy  drink-,  Buch  ae 
whisky  and  gin.     No  n  i-  made  to  wine. 


"MUCH-SURPRIZED"  CITY   OFFICIALS 
OUSTED   BY    WOMEN 

PESSIMISTS  WHO  PREDICTED  that,  once  women  were 
given  the  vote,  they  would  soon  chase  mere  men  into 
political  extinction,  may  "point  with  alarm"  to  the 
recent  feminist  revolution  in  Yoncalla,  Oregon.  The  women  of 
the  little  town  have  risen  in  their  wrath,  stirred  by  the  alleged 
inefficiency  of  the  municipal  officials,  and  swept  every  masculine 
office-holder  out  of  his  job.  Five  representatives  of  the  gentler 
sex  now  control  the  destinies  of  Yoncalla.  The  women  worked 
secretly,  and  when  the  blow  fell,  on  Election  day,  the  superseded 
mayor  and  his  ousted  assistants  were  too  much  shocked  to  make 
any  statement  beyond  admitting  that  they  were  "much  sur- 
prized." The  town  has  a  population  of  323,  according  to  the 
l'.)20  (  Vusus,  in  which  the  men  outnumber  the  women  almost  two 
to  one,  but  the  women  persuaded  so  many  of  the  sterner  sex  of 
t  he  justice  of  their  cause  that  their  all-woman  ticket  was  elected 
by  a  safe  majority.  They  are  now  starting  in  to  show  the  native 
residents  "how  a  town  should  be  governed,"  reports  a  writer  in 
the  Fort  land  Orcqonian.     He  observes  further: 

Their  policy,  in  a  general  way,  according  to  their  announce- 
ments, will  be  to  depart  just  as  far  as  possible  from  the  methods 
and  measures  of  their  male  predecessors. 

The  triumph  of  the  women  at  the  polls  was  a  noteworthy  coup. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  had  been  running 
along  and  they  decided  to  elect  their  own  officials.  At  first  the 
plan  was  whispered  only  among  a  small  group  of  leading  spirits. 
Then  it  was  broadened  until  practically  all  the  women  in  the  city 
were  party  to  it.  That  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  were 
kept  in  the  dark  may  be  accepted  as  proving  the  falsity  of  that 
moss-grown  libel  that  a  woman  can  not  keep  a  secret.  Even  up 
to  the  morning  of  Election  day  the  male  residents  who  had  heard 
inklings  of  the  scheme  did  not  take  it  seriously,  and  there  was 
genuine  surprize,  not  to  say  consternation,  when  the  votes  were 
counted  and  it  was  found  the  women  had  won  out  by  a  safe 
majority  over  the  incumbent  officials,  all  of  whom  were  can- 
didates for  reelect  ion. 

The  women  had  a  good  many  grievances.  They  maintained 
that  the  mayor  and  councibnen  were  not  progressive;  that,  thej 
were  letting  the  streets  and  sidewalks  go  unrepaired;  that  the 
lighting  facilities  were  inadequate;  that  no  effort  was  made  to 
check  automobile  speeders,  and  that  affairs  generally  were  not 
what  they  should  be  in  an  up-to-date  and  forward-looking  com- 
munity. They  might  have  summed  it  all  up  by  saying  that  the 
officials  were  la/.y,  so  far  as  public  business  went,  but  they  put  it. 
more  diplomatically. 

The  new  officials  are  the  real  leaders  among  the  women  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Mary  Burt,  elected  mayor,  is  a  native  Oregonian  who 
ha-  lived  in  Yoncalla  .for  forty  years.  She  is  a  university  graduate 
of  1873  and  has  long  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
she  is  a  Republican 

No  one  in  Yoncalla  was  more  surprized  at  the  turn  of  event- 
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Small  Car  Owners 

This  is  Your  Opportunity 

GET  far  more  tire  mileage. 
Get  greater  comfort  because 
the  tire  is  more  resilient 
and  because  it  can  be  safely  used 
with  less  air  pressure. 

Get  your  mileage  at  a  lower  cost 
and  without  interruption  in 
service. 

Get  [the  best  in  looks  and  in  endur- 
ance and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
your  maintenance  expense. 

A  Cord  Clincher  Tire  will  do  all 
this  if  it  is  built  right — but  it 
must  fit  the  rim! 

Quality  alone  is  not  enough — suc- 
cess in  making  straight-side  cords 
is  not  enough.  The  clincher  bead 
must  be  right  or  the  tire  is  not 
right. 

The  Fisk  Cord  Clincher  Tire  bead 
is  different  from  any  other  and  it 
does  fit  the  rim. 

It  is  the  most  satisfactory  and 
the  most  economical  tire  on  the 
market  for  the  small  car. 

Next  Time-BUY  FISK 

Sold  only  by  dealers 


/ 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

I  Buy    Fisk) 
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than  J<  i  II,  the  retiring  mayor.     This  surprize  was 

due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lasswell  was  elected 

■icil.     T  -ays  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 

bis  administration,  let  alone  the  fact  that  his 

i  the  opposing  tioket. 

:    women  elected   to  the  council  were  Mrs.  Edith  R. 

wealthy  property-owner  and  active  in  women's  clubs; 

M-  w.i,  pioneer  school-teacher,  wife  of  the  Yoncalla 

Nettie  llannan.  wit'e  of  a  retired  capitalist. 

tie   first    surprize  Mayor    Lasswell  congratulated   the 

.1  thai  they  would  have  the  assistance  and  advico 

ring  officials,  altho  he  did  not  believe  they  would  neod 

Mr-.  Burt,  mayor-elect,  says  the  women  are  not  yet  ready 

announce  their  policies  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

"We  intend  to  study  conditions  and  do  all  in  our  power  to 

L.T.  alia  a  good,  effioienl  government,"  she  asserted.     "At 

--;  we  can'1  do  much  worse  than  tho  men  have  done." 

The  women  will  go  about  their  new  duties  in  a  serious  frame 

mind,  for   they   believe   that   the   success   or  failure  will  be 

watched  with  interest  by  their  newly  enfranchised  sisters  iu  all 

parts  i»t"  the  country. 

ENGLAND   LEARNS    HOW   MUCH   IT 
SUFFERED   BY  THE  AIR-RAIDS 

WBEK  SQUADRONS  OF  ZEPPELINS  ami  bombing 
airplanes  dropt  their  deadly  cargoes  on  England  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  the  reports  of  "trifling  damage" 
which  were  likely  to  be  issued  by  the  British  Government  were 
wide  <>f  the  facts  that  a  leading  London  newspaper  has  lately 
discovered  and  revealed.  Heavy  losses  followed  many  of  these 
raids,  nor  could  tlu.  defense  be  said  to  have  "definitely  gained 
on  the  attack"  by  the  end  of  the  war.  Figures  gathered  by 
the  London  Times,  furnishing  the  basis  of  "the  first  authentic 
account,"  as  the  paper  significantly  says,  "that  has  been  pub- 
lished from  our  side,''  show  that  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
attacking  Germans  was  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  effects  to  bo 
expected  from  aerial  attacks  in  future  wars  will  be  "terrific"  and 
"appalling."  As  an  indication  of  the  real  damage  done,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  minimized  in  the  official  report,  we  read: 

On  May  10  "a  few  dozen  bombs,"  according  to  the  bulletin 
issued  at  the  time,  "were  dropt  promiscuously  in  certain  parts 
of  the  London  district,  doing,  in  a  few  cases  only,  no  incon- 
siderable damage  to  small  dwelling-house  property."  Unim- 
|H>rtant  as  this  property  may  have  been,  the  damage  done  to  it 
turns  out  to  have  amounted  to  £133,000.  Of  an  inland  raid 
in  the  previous  month  it  was  said  that  most  of  the  bombs  were 
dropt  in  the  open  country,  and,  apart  from  the  demolition  of 
four  houses  at  one  place,  the  damage  reported  was  inconsider- 
able. This  statement,  it  appears,  covers  the  bombing  of  tho 
important    industrial    center    of    Wigan    and    of    blast-furnaces 

\-i'!'    from   the  actual  Losses  caused  by  tho  raids,  then*  was 

difficulty  through  "the  migration  of  London  residents  which  at 

on    periods   took  on   quite  a  considerable  scale."     Tho  at- 

ioape  from  the  raiders  led  to  a  redistribution  of  tho 

population,  "which  produced  congestion  and  disorder  in  several 

it  red  to  be  immune  from  tho  invader."     As  a  London 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  summarizes  this 

part  of  tip  reporl : 

•i    remote   Cornwall   received    so   many   fugitives  that  it 
>n    the   sobriquet   of   "cowards'   oorm  Nearer  resorts — 

bly  Brighton — were  -till  more  popular  as  a  shelter.    Many 
no  doubt,  whose  business  affairs  would  not  allow  a  pro- 
Ion  ;i   London,  have  since  returned,  but  in  other 

•.Mill    reason  compelling  residence 
in  0  rather  than  anothi  r,  the  change  of  abode  has  been 

LOrtage  of  housing  accommodations 

with  a  roof  above  his  head  think  twice  before 

.r.    domicile. 

Nor.  again,  i  i    tor  tin  i  r  to  be  shown  anything 

•  nd   make   him    realize   the  injurious  effect    of  the  raids 

upon  the  health  and  them  'he  people  who  suffer  not  only 

from  the  shock  larms  bu1  from  the-  wearing  appro- 

il  night-  in  succession  at  times 

-    favored    the    raiders.     Delicate 

children,  in  particular  hustled  out  of  bed  again  and 

again  in  the  middle  of  the  night   to  flee  for  shelter  to  a  tubo- 

of  the  ordeal  far  on  into   their  adult 

Th<  re  is,  :;.  ^etiological  consequence  of 


the  raids  that,  while  not  definitely  calculable,  is  bound  to  count 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  near  future — namely,  the  wide-spread 
disbelief  in  the  veracity  of  the  public  authorities  that  resulted 
from  the  character  of  the  official  bulletins  of  the  amount  of 
damage  done.  It  was,  presumably,  considered  all-important 
to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  community  by  minimizing  the 
effects  of  the  raids.  Those  whose  homes  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spots  where  the  bombs  fell  could  judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  these  statements  came  short  of  the  facts.  Others 
had  a  general  impression  at  the  time  that  nothing  like  the  full 
story  was  being  told. 

This  impression  is  confirmed,  and  it  is  instructive,  remarks 
tho  correspondent,  to  compare  the  information  now  supplied 
with  tho  War  Office  communique's  issued  at  the  time.  For 
instanco: 

One  of  the  earliest  raids  of  any  consequence  was  on  June  15. 
1915,  when,  as  we  now  learn,  munition-works  on  the  Tyne  suffered 
rather  badly,  including  Palmer's  works  at  Jarrow  and  the 
Marine  Engineering  Works  at  Wallsend,  the  latter  having 
£30,000  worth  of  damage  done  to  its  machinery.  In  the  con- 
temporary official  statement  all  we  were  told  of  this  damage 
was  that  "some  fires  were  started,  but  have  been  overcome." 

It  is  now  revealed  that  even  more  material  damage  had  been 
done  in  a  raid  on  Hull  ou  June  6.  The  official  statement  an- 
nounced no  damage  beyond  that  from  fires  started  by  incendiary 
and  explosive  bombs,  and  reported  that  "the  principal  fires  were 
in  a  drapery  establishment,  a  timber-yard,  and  a  terrace  of  small 
houses."  On  September  8  of  tho  same  year  there  occurred  an 
extensive  raid  on  London,  in  which  bombs  dropt  between  Noble 
Street  and  Aldermanbury  started  fires  which  caused  the  heaviest 
material  damage  suffered  in  the  whole  series  of  raids.  The  total 
damage,  it  is  now  said,  amounted  to  £500,000.  In  the  official 
bulletins  published  at  the  time  nothing  whatever  was  said  of 
any  material  damage. 

In  1916  there  was  an  attack  on  January  31  on  certain  midland 
towns.  Somehow  or  other,  the  number  of  bombs  dropt  on  that 
occasion  has  increased  in  the  interval  from  220  to  more  than  360 
and  the  casualties  from  121  to  183.  We  now  read  that  on 
September  23  the  Midland  Railway  freight-station  at  Nottingham 
"suffered  severely."  One  certainly  would  not  have  suspected 
as  much  from  official  statements  which  reported:  "Somo  dam- 
age was  caused  at  a  railway-station.  Tho  damage  done  by  the 
raiding  air-ships  was  slight." 

There  was  nothing  in  tho  official  announcements  to  indicate 
the  seriousness  of  tho  midday  raid  on  London  on  June  13,  1917. 
Neither  does  tho  statement,  concerning  a  raid  of  June  16,  that 
"some  damage  was  dono,  and  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  coast  town," 
prepare  one  for  learning  that  an  air-ship  blow  up  the  ammunition- 
store  at  Ramsgato  by  a  direct  hit. 

Of  other  raids  in  the  same  year,  which  it  would  bo  tedious 
to  specify  in  detail,  there  was  a  considorablo  understatement  of 
the  damage  they  caused,  both  to  property  and  to  lifo  and  limb. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  a  London  raid  on  March  7, 1918,  tho  report 
that  "a  certain  amount  of  damage  was  caused  to  residential 
property  in  London,  several  houses  having  been  demolished," 
makes  much  less  impression  than  the  statement  now  mado  that 
one  bomb  alono  wrecked  most  of  a  street. 

Some  very  interesting  general  conclusions  are  drawn  by  The 
Times  from  the  particulars  it  publishes.  As  tho  Post  corre- 
spondent's summary  runs: 

They  tend,  on  tho  whole,  to  confirm  tho  apprehensions  of 
those  who  believe  that  in  any  future  war  the  destruction  dono 
by  air-raids,  outside  what  is  technically  called  tho  war-zone, 
will  be  of  an  appalling  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  air- 
ship which  Started  the  series  of  raids  on  England,  but  gave 
way  later  to  tho  airplane — was  beaten  not  by  the  guns  but  by 
the  incendiary  bullet. 

If  there  can  be  discovered  a  non-inflammable  gas  of  tho  lifting 
power  required,  the  air-ship  will  not  bo  an  out-of-date  weapon, 
but  will  become  "a  very  gravo  menace."  In  tho  second  place, 
we  are  warned  that,  against  airplanes,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that,  at  tho  end  of  tho  war,  the  defense  was  gaining  on  the 
attack.  The  danger,  in  fact,  grew  progressively  more  grave 
toward  the  end  of  the  war,  but  at  that  stage  the  Germans  were  so 
preoccupied  in  France  that  they  were  never  able  to  spare 
enough  machines  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  the  attack 
on  London  as  formidable  as  it  might  have  been. 

A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  ideal  of  air-defense  for  Great 
Britain  is  to  insure,  by  very  early  warning  or  other  moans,  a 
reasonable  probability  that  the  battles  of  the  air  will  bo  fought 
over  the  sea.  And  the  final  word  of  The  Times,  in  concluding 
its  series  of  articles,  is  this:  "In  the  last  war,  in  fact,  London 
was  let  off  very  lightly  indeed." 
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The  crane  picks  up  a  load  of  bars 
in  a  deep  aisle  that  juts  from  the  main 
assembly  bay. 

Swiftly  with  its  burden  it  moves 
out  of  the  spur  and  advances  to  the 
spot  where  a  truck  has  been  placed 
for  that  load. 

No  time  is  lost.  Quickly  each  cus- 
tomer's order  is  assembled.  Promptly 
it  is  despatched  on  its  way. 

Here  is  a  step  in  a  system  perfected 
through  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  known  to  steel  consumers  as 
"Ryerson  Steel  Service." 
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The  Literary  Digest  for  December   /.    1920 
\    WOMAN    WHO    GOT   INTO   CONGRESS 
naROUGH  THE   WANT-AD  COLUMNS 

M[SS    LLICE   ROBERTSON,  just  elected  to  Congress 
from   Oklahoma,    was   a   bitter  opponent    of   woman 
suffrage  before  the  legislature  of  that  state  gave  the 
e  ballot.     When  thai  happened  she  said:    "The 
■    thrust   the  vote  on  US  and  now   I  am  going  to  see 
whether  they  mean  it."     Thereupon  she  filed  nomination  papers 
for  !;•  |   •  -i  ntatiw  in  Congn  ss,  coming  out  on  a  platform  whose 
principal    planks  Chris- 

tianity, Americanism,  Repub- 
licanism, and  Standpattism. 
1 1.  ■■  ocrats  laughed  at  ber. 
had  no  organization,  she 
knew  nothing  aboul  politics, 
and.    1  -li«'    had     other 

thii  '.".   being    the    pro- 

■  of  a  cafeteria  in  ber 
home  city,  Muskogee,  to  say 
ling  of  a  farm.  But  Miss 
Rob  rtson  was  not  daunted. 
-  d  a  highly  original 
scheme  for  get  ting  votes.  It 
3  a  "want-ad"  system  of 
political  advertising.  In  agate 
type  in  the  classified  colunms 
of  tin-  daily  papers  in  her  dis- 
trict she  published  her  own 
writings,  little  paragraphs  in 
which  she  set  out  her  views  on 
politics  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  This  small-type  ad- 
vertising had  a  distinct  ap- 
peal, and  it  was  known  weeks 
before  her  election  that  folks 
were  turning  the  first  thing  to 
the  classified  page  to  read 
"what  the  woman  candidate 
had  to  say  to-night."  Tho 
Mi~<    Robertson    is    an    "old 

maid,"    I  hat 's   no    si^ii  she  is  a 

manhater.     In   fact,  she  says 

has  always  got  along  better 

with  men   than  with  women  and  she  is  going  to  have  a  man  for 

•  tary  in  Washington.     In  speaking  of  her  opposition  to 

•nan  suffrage  -he  said  she  thought  this  might  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  Bhe  has  always  done  a  man's  work,  carried  a  man's 
burden-,  and    paid  a   man's  hills.      She  always  regarded  as  non- 

•  I-'  contention  that   their  being  deprived  of 

cast  of  taxation  withoul  representation.     Every 

man  to  advise  her  when  it  comes  to  money  maf- 

M        Robertson.     "The  only  woman  in  the  United 

■  r  handled  all  her  financial  affairs  without  male 

B  linen,  and  she  wasn't  a  woman      she  was 

a  fn  The  hit.    Theodore  Roosevelt   was  a  warm  friend  of 

Mi  '  .  and  in  1903  made  her  postmistress  of  Muskogee, 

barge  of  a  first-class  post-office.     Her 

ng  with    Roosevelt    took   place  in    1891,  when   Miss 

ered  an  addn  be  a1  a  conference  at.  bake  Mohonk, 

telling  what  she  knew  about   the  Indians.      In  tin    audience  was 

Mr  bom  Mi—   Robertson  did  not   then  know,  and 

ely   that    the    speaker  found   herself  for- 

the  Listeners  and  talking  to  that  one  under- 

:  • '    :  over  Roose\  ell   made  his 

ker.  I    OOUld   not    wait    for  a   formal   intro- 

•ion."  lie   -aid.      ••[  jusl   had   to  tell  you   how  fine   I   thought. 

■  •  r  i  Indian  education  are  mine  also." 

of  old  American   -lock.      One  of  her  ances- 

Winthrop,  the  fir-'  Go  ernor  of  Massachusetts. 
Her  Austin  Worchester,  was  a  missionary  among 


the  Cherokee  Indians  and  his  daughter,  who  became  Mrs.  A.  K. 
W.  Robertson,  the  new  Congressman's  mother,  gave  her  life  to 
work  among  the  Indians.  One  of  her  tasks  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  Creek  language,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  We  read  of  Miss 
Robertson's  life  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Alice  Robertson  was  born  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  1854. 
The  family  had  settled  at  Tullahasse  Mission,  in  Wagoner 
County,  near  Muskogee,  and  worked  among  the  Indians  during 
the  Civil  War,  undergoing   many  hardships  during  that  time. 

Later  came  the  opportunity 


Uopyrlghted  l>y  the  Keystone  Viow  Company. 

AN        \NTI"    WHO    GOES    TO    CONGRESS. 

Miss    Alice    Robertson,  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  opposed   suffrage 
until  it  came — and  then  got  herself  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.     She  lias  a  number  of  settled  and  flavorsomc  convictions 
on  things  in  general. 


to  come  East  to  school,  going 
first  to  Boston,  but  graduating 
later  from  Elmira  College, 
where  she  took  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree. 

A  position  in  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington  was  next, 
but  the  call  to  return  to  the 
West  was  too  strong,  so,  after 
a  few  months  under  "Miss 
Corson,  first  cooking  school- 
teacher, and  Miss.  Huntington, 
first  teacher  of  social-welfare 
work,"  she  came  back  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

She  became  the  first  domes- 
tic science  teacher  in  the  terri- 
tory. Sho  also  learned  type- 
writing and  shorthand,  and 
was  tho  only  stenographer  in 
the  section  for  many  years. 
As  such  she  attended  many 
conventions  and  learned  first 
hand  of  political  doings  and 
other  worldly  affairs. 

Miss  Robertson  also  spent 
two  years  at  the  Carlisle  In- 
dian School  to  fit  herself  for 
service  among  the  Indians. 

Funds  for  Creek  education 
were  low  because  of  the  "green- 
peach  war,"  but  Miss  Robert- 
son raised  funds  in  the  Hast 
and  came  back  to  establish  the 
Nuyaka  Mission,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  ('reek  schools  to 
survive  to  the  present  day. 
She  taught  later  in  the  day- 
school  at  Okmulgee. 

In  1885  she  went  to  Mus- 
kogee, her  present  home,  to  es- 
tablish a  boarding-school  for  girls  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes — 
('reeks,  Chorokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles.  She 
had  much  to  do  with  starting  and  was  later  a  professor  in  the 
school  that  grew  into  Henry  Kendall  College,  now  situated  at 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  next  duty  that  fell  to  her  lot  was  that  of  supervisor  of 
Creek  schools— auditing  accounts,  appointing  teachers,  visiting 
schools,  and  preparing  reports.  But  it  was  too  much  traveling 
about,  so  she  went  to  Muskogee  to  settle  down  as  tin;  post- 
mistress of   the  local  office. 

Next  came  the  postmastership  from  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
after  which  Miss  Robertson  took  up  welfare  work  for  girls  and 
as  a  part  of  it  established  her  cafeteria.  This  soon  became  so 
popular  that,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  became  an 
institution.  It  won't  be  closed  now  that  its  owner  is  going  to 
Washington. 

"The  true  test  of  business  and  executive  ability  lies  in  organ- 
izing your  business  so  that  its  spirit  reflected  in  the  employees 
will  just  keep  it  running,"  says  Miss  Robertson. 

All  through  the  years  of  activity  were  other  deeds  that  called 
for  the  best  there  was  in  Miss  Robertson.  Hundreds  of  stories 
might  be  told  of  the  good  deeds  she  performed  for  many  indi- 
\  iduals.      Here,  is  one  that  is  typical: 

During  the  early  days  Muskogee  was  a  wild  place.  One  night 
Miss  Robertson  was  told  that  an  Indian  girl  of  the  Bad  bands 
had  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl.  Miss  Robertson  went  directly 
lo  the  house,  was  given  charge  of  the  baby,  and  kept  it  living. 

She  had  promised  to  return  tin:  baby  fco  its  mother  when  the 
latter  became  a  Christian.  I'.ul  the  mother  died  and  Miss 
Alice  kept  the  baby  until  it  grew  to  womanhood.  The  baby  is 
now  the  wife  of  one  of  t  he  richest  men  in  Oklahoma. 

Dozens  of  orphan  girls,  taken  under  her  wing,  have  been 
married  in  her  home. 
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The  roof  that  blends 
naturally  with  the  landscape 

WITH  its  natural  slate  color  of  red  or  green, 
a  roof  covered  with  Everlastic  Shingles  forms 
a  harmonious  part  of  nature  herself. 

Sun  and  rain  have  no  effect  on  the  beautiful  color- 
ing of  the  genuine  slate  surface.      It  is  permanent. 

Though  exceptionally  attractive  and  durable, 
these  distinctive  roofings  are  most  economical. 
They  are  quickly  and  cheaply  laid,  practically  free 
from  upkeep  expense,  weather-proof  and  fire- 
resistant — in  short,  a  splendid  roofing  investment. 

The  same  slate-surfaced  material  is  also  made  in 
roll  form  and  for  those  who  require  a  plain  roll 
roofing  there  is  the  popular  Everlastic  '  Rubber" 
Roofing. 

Among  the  four  styles  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roof- 
ings will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  steep-roofed  problems  for  residences,  schools, 
churches,  farm  buildings,  factories,  etc.  Look  for 
the  name  Everlastic  when  you  buy. 

Special  Booklet  descriptive  of  each  style,  free 
on  request  to  nearest  office  named  beloiv. 


Your  Choice  of 
Four  Styles 

Everlastic  Multi- Shingles. 
The  newest  thing  in  roofing— 
four  shinglet  in  one.  Tough, 
elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high- 
grade  waterproofing  materials 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly 
like  individual  shingles  and 
make  a  roof  worthy  of  the 
finest  buildings.  Weather  and 
fire-resisting.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles, 

Same  material  and  art-finish 
(red  or  green)  as  the  Multi- 
Sbingles,  but  made  in  individ- 
ual shingles;  size,  8  x  12% 
.inches.  A  finished  roof  of 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  an  ordi- 
nary shingle  roof  and.  in  ad- 
dition, costs  less  per  year  of 
service. 

Everlastic  Slate  -  Surfaced 
Roofing.  The  most  beautiful 
and  enduring  roll  roofing  made. 
Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in 
art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Very  durable;  requires  no 
painting.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll. 

Everlastic  " Rubber"  Roof • 
ing.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  roofings.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  buildings  all 
over  the  country  are  protected 
from  wind  and  weather  by 
Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
durable  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and 
cement  included  in  each  roll. 
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But  it  was  in  war-work   that   she  found  her  greatest  oppor- 
tunity  to  help  otht 

r  living  through  the  Civil  War  as  a  girl,  she  got  her  first 

ring  tin-  war  with  Spain.     She  helped  recruit  the 

Rough  Rider  Regiment  which  went  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  up 

.  Juan  Hill.     She  prepared  a  kit  for  each  man  who  went  to 

that  war.     In  these  kits  were  testaments  and  sewing  utensils 

for  all. 

When   the  world-war  came  along  -he  was  ready   again.     As 
head  of  the  canteen  service  of  the  Red  Cross  here  she  \'vd  thou- 
loldiers   who   passed    through   on   their   way    to   Texas 
ape. 

The   Democrats  down   in    Miss   Robertson's  district    are   still 
wondering  how   she  happened   to  win.      Her   Democratic  oppo- 
nent had  already  served  two  terms  and  was  popular.      It  is  sug- 
•  g  other  things,  that   possibily  one  route  by  which 
iu  d  the  voters'  favor  was  through  their  stomachs.     Her 
aurant    is   famous   throughout    that    region   for   its   "eats." 
It  is  called  Sawokla  Cafeteria,  "sawokla"  being  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "perpetual  welcome."     It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that   it   was  her  unique  political  advertising  that  did  the  trick. 
It   attracted  wide-spread  attention,  and   appears  not    to   have 
followed   conventional    lines   at    all.     Says   the   writer   in    The 
Tribui 

Usually    it     was    something    apparently    far    removed    from 

politics,  like  this: 

"There  is  no  race-suicide  in  this  district.  No  greater  joy 
has  come  to  me  through  all  the  happy  days  of  the  campaign 
than  to  fee!  in  my  time-worn  hand  the  soft  hands  of  little  ones 
who  smile  at  me  because  their  mothers  or  fathers  had  gone  to 
school  to  inc." 

One  day  she  set  out  upon  a  campaigning  expedition,  but 
mingly  forgot  the  object  of  her  trip,  for  the  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  this: 

"1  Bpenl  some  time  yesterday  in  a  beautiful  spot  where  the 
sofkey  pot  bubbled  over  the  lo<^  lire  out  in  the  open,  where  chil- 
dren played  Indian  ball,  the  boys  with  ball-sticks  eagerly  trying 
to  throw  th<-  hall  over  the  bleached  cow-skull  crowning  a  tall, 

ader  pole  centering  on  the  ground,  while  ^irls  scuttled  to 
catch  and  return  it.  and  men  gravely  gambled  while  women 
performed  the  simple  domestic  tasks  that  mark  primitive  life. 
It  was  the  old-time  Indian  life,  and  the  time  seemed  to  have 
gone  hack  fifty  years.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  vote.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  registered.  Hut  1  learned  that  the  old 
things  had  not   passed  away  in  this  wonderland  of  ours.'' 

Politicians  of  the  opposing  party  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

of  those  advertisements,  and  they  spread  the  story  that  she 
had  hired  a  prouo  agent  who  wrote  them  for  her.  The  charge 
drew    tin-  response,  -till  in  the  same  column: 

ie  have  asked  me  who  wrote  these  ads.      They  have  even 

hinted  that   I  had  a  press-agent  in  some  distant  town  who  gol 

them  up.      Hut   I  leave  it  to  the  readers  if  they  sound  as  if  they 

re  dictated  or  of  the  rubber-stamp  variety.      I'm  not.  any  one 

but  home  folk-,  and  I  want  to  go  to  Congress,  first,  because  a 

lot   of  men   moved   that    I   go  and   then   because  a  lot   of  women 

ended  them.  Some  gag  I  won't  gel  there,  but  I'm  well 
pleased  with  the  outlook.  More  are  crowding  my  homely  old 
band-wagon  every  day." 

Hut  her  little  v.  ;ini  ad-  never  found  t  heir  way  into  1  he  Sunday 

She   dfeW    the   line   there. 

Tin-  Sabbath   wa-  made  for   man.   for  rest,   and   for  tune   to 

:>  burning  in  our  souls  the  pure  Barnes  of  faith  and  trust," 

and   then   we  should   gel    belter  acquainted    with   our 
h    and  attend  our  chost  n   place  of  worship." 

Robertson  ha-  not   -aid  much  on  national  issues.     She 

.'  th(    League  of  Nation-,  hut  is  for  an  association 

oft  lc  mi'   Harding  advocates.     We  read  further: 

trance  the  new   Congressman  is  by  no  mean-  fussy. 
In  unkind  enough  to  -;,-,    thai  she's  a  little  bit 

Hut    with    her  ores-   i-    not    the   mosl    im- 
'I  bi  ck   and    the    powder-puff    have 

h  her  program  of  activity,  that  touches  every 
.r  complex  civilization. 

Indians   and    other  old-timer-  of  tin     Indian    Territory 
will  h.  pecial  attention  of  Mi--   Robertson  when 

she  foughl   for  separate  States  for 
«nd  Oklahoma,  but  had  to  yield  to  Congi 
and  President   Roosevelt,  who  said: 

rrupt  government  i-  I"  tt<  r  than  two  corrupt  govern- 
In  tl  'old  Mi--  Robertson  on  their  fir-t  meeting 


that  he  was  Republican  when  she  asked  him  which  party  he 
belonged  to. 

"Both  parties  in  New  York  are  corrupt,"  he  said,  "but  the 
Republican  party  is  the  lesser  of  the  two,  so  I  guess  I'm  a 
Republican." 

And  Miss  Robertson  is  much  like  her  famous  friend.  Active, 
versatile,  educated,  a  powerful  personality,  and  a  wonderful 
mind,  she  has  the  background  of  her  pioneer  and  college  experi- 
ence to  throw  into  the  new  woman's  sphero  of  politics,  and 
she  will  do  it   credit. 

"The  only  reason  for  women  in  politics  is  to  make  clean 
government,  to  till  the  truth  and  do  justice  to  all.  and  to  re- 
frain from  bitterness  after  the  example  of  the  Great  Exemplar, 
who.  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  them  not,'"  is  one  of  her 
declarations. 


BALKING  THE  BRINGERS  OF  BOOZE 
OVER  THE  BORDER 

A  GENIAL  OPPONENT  of  the  Volstead  Law  from 
Virginia  found  himself  in  Montreal  recently  with  a 
powerful  hankering  to  take  back  with  him  to  his  desert 
home  a  supply  of  the  forbidden  fluid  still  being  purveyed  in  the 
land  of  the  Canucks.  Heing  among  those  citizens  Avho  abhor  the 
violation  of  their  country's  laws,  especially  if  there  is  danger  of 
being  caught  at  it,  the  circumspect  Virginian  made  discreet 
inquiry  of  the  proprietor  of  a  Montreal  liquor-store  whose  wares 
had  made  a  hit  with  the  thirsty  American  as  to  what  the  chances 
might  be  of  his  being  able  to  cross  the  border  with  two  or  three 
quarts  of  the  best  in  the  Canadian's  stock.  The  latter,  after 
due  consideration,  replied:  "  You  may  expect  a  raid  in  a  Pullman- 
train  about  once  every  ten  days.  When  the  law  enforcers  in 
the  States  want  to  give  a  party  wouldn't  it  be  natural  for  them 
to  take  up  a  collection  of  bottles  of  the  bonded  goods?  It's 
human,  my  friend — only  human."  In  telling  the  story  when  he; 
reached  New  York  the  Virginia  man  suggested  that  while  this 
liquor-dealer  appeared  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  honest,  it  was 
just  barely  possible  that  he  was  mistaken  and  that  his  state- 
ment of  the  ease  may  have  been  unfair  to  the  revenue  men. 
However,  the  dealer's  conversation  found  favor  with  the  Vir- 
ginian, and  when  the  latter  boarded  the  train  for  the  United 
States  there  were  artfully  concealed  in  his  baggage  two  quarts 
of  line  Scotch  whisky,  one  bottle  of  good  brandy,  and  two  pints 
of  absinth.  Now,  whether  the  liquor  man  had  been  mistaken 
in  what  he  told  the  gentleman  from  the  land  of  drouth,  or 
whether  this  was  one  of  the  times  the  law  enforcers  were  out  of 
accumulate  joy-producer  for  another  party  nobody  knows. 
Hut,  in  any  event,  what  happened  to  the  boo/.e-bearers  on  that 
train  was  heart-breaking,  the  harrowing  details  being  set  out  fn 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  as  follows: 

We  wore  just  getting  out  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  when  the  revenue 
agents  boarded  the  train.  They  started  in  at  the  rear  of  my 
Pullman  and  won)  right  down  the  aisle  with  as  much  precision 
as  the  conductor  taking  up  tickets.  They  had  a  big  gunny 
sack,  into  which  (hey  placed  all  the  confiscated  bottles.  All 
they  said  by  word  of  warning  or  reproach  was:  "You  ought  to 
know   heller  than  try  to  get  away  with  this  stuff." 

There  was  no  resistance  and  no  threat  of  arrest.  One  of  the 
passengers  had  evinced  such  symptoms  of  weariness  I  ha  I  his 
was  the  lirsl  berth  made  up.  Fatal  mistake.  If  you  are  a 
booze-smuggler,  don't  ever  ask  I  he  porter  to  make  iij)  your  berth. 
Wait  till  he  asks  you  if  you  are  in  lower  6  or  Upper  10.  The 
traveler  who  had  his  bed  first  prepared  for  an  uneasy  sleep  was 
instantly  the  center  of  the  search.  In  his  pajamas  he  was 
dragged  forth  from  his  berth,  blinking  like  a  fellow  who  had  for- 
gotten how  to  play  blind  man's  buff,  while  the  revenue  men 
threw    out    his  pillows,   sheets,   hlankets,  and  even   the  mattress. 

Then  came  the  bottles  more  than  a  dozen — which  were 
quickly  transferred  to  the  official  bag.  This  detail  of  Hie  work 
occupied  at  least  five  minutes  of  valuable  time,  and  in  the 
interval  the  resf  of  us  were  thinking  and  scheming.  Oik;  man 
from  Philadelphia,  who  was  opposite  me,  was  quickest  toad.  He 
had  two  quart  bottles,  Hie  necks  of  which  wore  slightly  bulging 
above  the  glass  body.  He  produced  from  his  pocket  a  twine 
-triii!.'.  tied  hi-  two  hollies  securely  around  the  necks,  opened 
the  window  and  suspended  his  treasures  on  the  oufside  of  the 
Pullman,  then  (dosed  the  window  tightly. 

There    was   one    woman    in    the    middle   of    the   car   who    was 
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What  Did  \ou  Get  For  Chris tmasf 


You  do rit  know?  Well, Doctor  Hitikle  does, and 
possibly  his  memory  is  no  better  than  yoturs** 
But  look  at  the'reasoiT  he  has  for  remembering 


JFtrat  Congregational  Crntrrtj 

EATON,    COLO. 
RALPH   V.    HINKLE.  MINISTER 

April  22,  1920. 
RUBBERSET  COMPANY, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  a  RUBBERSET  shaving  brush  which  was 
given  to  me  at  Christmas  time  1909.  A  few  of  its 
bristles  have  been  broken  off.  But  after  nearly  ten 
and  a  half  years  of  constant  daily  service,  it  is  a  better 
brush  than  the  one  which  I  used  previously  was  after 
six  months  of  service.  And  this  previous  brush  was, 
when  new,  just  as  good-looking,  was  just  as 
expensive,  and  was  supposed  to  be  "just  as  good" 
as  a  Rubberset. 

If  my  brush  continues  to  give  as  good  service  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  I  will  never  need  a  new  brush.  But 
if  some  burglar  should  find  that  I  carelessly  leave  it 
on  the  bathroom  shelf,  and  make  away  with  it,  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  no  one  would  ever  sell  me  a 
brush  without  the  Rubberset  trademark  on  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  RALPH  V.  HINKLE. 


as.  y^tZtJ 


f_c~> 


(  NOTE — The  suggestion  we  are 
going  to  make  may  seem  un- 
necessary, but  the  artist  indicated 
that  this  space  was  for  "re- 
marks." We'll  be  brief:  Nine- 
teen-thirty  or  thirty-five  or  forty 
is  a  long  ways  off,  but  if  you 
choose  the  right  remembrance, 
that  good  old  pal  of  yours  ("him" 
or  son  or  father  or  brother)  will 
probably  still  know  then  what 
you  gave  him  for  Christmas 
even  so  long  ago  as  nineteen- 
twenty.  That's  the  truly 
"Christmasy"  sort  of  feeling, 
don't  you  think  ? — and  so  dis- 
tinctively RUBBERSET!  Thank 
you — and  a  merry  one  for  yours.) 


TRADE      MARK 


SHAVING    BRUSHES 
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surrounded  by  hand-baggage.  From  a  hat-box  she  calmly 
k  two  bottles  of  champagne.     One  of  them  she  placed  in  a 

p    that  At    tile   aisle,    and    the   other   she 

ilt  iven  d  with  the  folds  of  her  traveling  gown,  so  that 

it  resembled  the  curve  of  her  I 

When  the  revenue  men  came  along  they  readily  found  one 

but  they  were  too  polite  to  disturb  the  woman  passenger, 

who  :  to  be  transtixt  with  awe.     She  saved  halt' of  her  store. 

When  they  Lrot  to  me.  they  -.  emed  to  be  in  a  very  good  humor, 

ami  I  said:   "Oh,  what's  the  use:  my  only  regret  is  that  I  have 

only  three  quarts  t,»  give  to  my  country."     They  took  the  three 

•tit-  and  one  of  the  men  replied,  "You  have  done  nobly." 

When  they  had  lift  us  all  the  men  adjourned  to  the  smoking- 

mpartment,  where  we  held  an  indignation  meeting.     The  last 

a  ho  joined   US   was   the   man   who  had   tied  his  hopes 

.1  twine  string,      lb    had  the  necks  of  the  bottles  as  proof  of 

hi.  s,  but  that  was  all.      His  two  quarts  of  Scotch 

I  been  bestowed  upon  that  side  of  the  Pullman  when  we  were 

aiding  a  curve  in  the  Adirondacks,  much  the  same,  but  without 

the  ceremony,  that   a   maiden  vessel  goes  down  the  ways  at   a 

shipyard     the  sponsor  who  does  the  christening  keeps  the  ribbons 

'  he  twine. 

\\  ■   reviled  ourselves  for  not  having  a  celebration  in  the  diner 
■■    crossed  the  Canadian  line.     What  a  treat  it  would 
havi  And  what  a  pack  of  fools  we  were.     The  conversa- 

tion became  louder  and  louder,  tho  no  one  was  really  angry. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  It  was  worthy  of  the 
climax  in  a  greal  comedy  founded  on  the  Volstead  Act.  The 
curtain  of  the  sinoking-conipartinent  was  suddenly  thrust  aside 
and  we  saw  the  pallid  features  of  the  woman  who  had  saved  one 
bottle  of  champagne.  1  thought  she  was  a  ghost,  as  she  stood 
there.  And  then  raising  the  bottle  aloft,  until  it  looked  like  a 
torch  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  she  said:  "Hoys,  if  this  will  help 
any,  go  to  it." 

INTRODUCING  THE   CRACK  BOLSHEVIK 
DIPLOMAT     DR.  JOFFE 

A  MAN     OF     EDUCATION,    social    sophistication,    and 
finisx  is  Dr.  Joffe.  who  headed  the  Soviet  peace  dele- 
-  iration  at  Riga.     Be  is  a  dark,  little  man,  wears  whiskers 
m<l  spectacles,  and  looks  like  a  professor  of  philosophy.     He  is 
-    .  iet   Government's  crack  negotiator,  and  has  been  kept 
busj    ever  since   the  Bolsheviki  gained   supremacy,  fixing  up 
..tie-,  protocols,  and  things.     Observers  say  thai  at  the  Riga 
conference  be  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  Air.  Dombs'n,  the 
chief  representative  of  the   Poles.     The  latter  is  described  as 
ippareiith  lacking  in  the  flexibility  and  the  quick  intuitiveness 
ts  to  find  in  the  accomplished  diplomat.     As  he  sat 
looking  across  the  conference  table  at  the  imperturbable  Bol- 
ik  wi  are  told  thai  the  Pole's  air' was  that  of  a  boxer  watch- 
ing for  an  opening  to  land   on   hi-  adversary.      The  advantages 
'hat  go  with  confident    ami  self-pOSSessioil  all  appeared  to  be  on 

the  side  of  the  adroil  Joffe.     "lie  was  the  most  arresting  ligure 

•he    conference,"    we    read    in    an    article    in    the    New    York 
Post  by  Arthur  Kuhl.  whose  interest  in  the  personality 
of  the  Bolshevik  leader  led  him  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him 
is  hotel  al  Riga.     In  private,  says  Mr.  Kuhl,  Dr.  Joffe  con- 
tinui  -  the  impression  om  g<  ta  of  hi-  ability  as  a,  diplomat  at  the 
incil-table,   adding   thereto   a   certain    affability   and   humor. 
Then    ia  nothing  of  the   wild-eyed  demagog  or  urgenl    pro pa - 
di-t  about   him,  it   is  Said      lb    appears  perfectly  at  ease  and 
sure  of  himself,  know-   what    he   want-   to  Bay,  and  says  it    with 
'•i-ion.     lb   has  the  faculty  ot  discussing  even  the  most  vio- 
lently controversial  subjects  with  seemingly  complete  objectivity 
thoul  excitemenl  or  invective.     Nevertheless,  this  calm 
ami  cool  gentleman  is  a  thorough  Bolshevik  and  a  firm  believer 
in  world  revolution.     To  quofc  Mr.  Buhl. 

To  ml  to  the  "world  revolution"  and  the 

iiln  "  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  overthrow  other  governments 

foroi     l>-    Joffe  answered  that  the  so-called  world  revolution 

ling  th;  eertainlj    believed  would  develop,  in 

one  form  or  another,  from  the  inherent  fact-  of  the  present 
tem,   but    t;  .     not    intent    on   forcing  it.      It    could   not 

•  ••    hurried  or  brought  about  from  tin    out-ide.  ami  they  oppo  i  d 

BOW,  and  had   opposed,   individual   and   -poradic  act-  of 

violent*  they  merelj  defeated  their  own  end-,  and  by 

tbi  'ii  thej    produced  hindered   instead  of  hastening  the 

ultimate   r-  -ult . 


1  suggested  that  whila  the  Soviet  Government  might  officially 
refrain  from  propaganda  and  agitation,  this  might  be  done  by 
individuals,  natives  of  the  various  countries  trained  and  sent  out 
by  the  Third  Internationale.  Dr.  .Joffe  replied  that  agitation 
and  propaganda  in  other  countries  was  a  necessary  act  of  dc- 
fense  forced  on  them  by  other  countries  themselves,  which  were 
sending  ammunition,  money,  men,  and  propaganda  to  overthrow 
the  Soviet   Government  by  force. 

These  and  various  other  replies,  while  they  had  an  air  of  snap 
and  freshness  while  Dr.  Joffe  was  saying  them,  were  not  new, 
and  might  as  well  have  come  from  almost  any  doctrinaire  Marx- 
ian as  from  a  practical  statesman  acquainted  with  the  rough- 
and-tumble  nature  of  the  real  world. 

Bis  really  interesting  observation  came  during  a  discussion 
of  just  how  much  support  the  Soviet  Government  had  from  the 
peasants  and  bourgeoisie. 

"Of  course,  the  peasant  complains,"  he  said;  "he  is  an  indi- 
vidualist from  the  nature  of  his  work  and  he  objects  to  bread 
monopolies  and  lixt  prices.  But  his  attitude  toward  the  Soviet. 
Government  when*  any  outside  force  threatens  Russia  was  shown 
during  the  Polish  offensive.  Now  Savinkov  (a  former  member 
of  the  Kerensky  Government,  now  in  Warsaw)  talks  of  starting 
a  revolution  of  the  peasants  against  us.  He  has  learned  enough 
from  the  experience  of  others  to  announce  a  proletarian  pro- 
gram of  his  own.  But  why  should  our  own  program  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  revolution  against,  us?  Land?  The  peasant 
already  has  the  land. 

'There  will  always  be  adventurers  like  Savinkov  after  any 
great  revolution,  and  always  officers  out  of  a  job  who  must  get 
somebody  to  light.  We  have  30,000  old  regime  officers  in  the 
Soviet  Army.  But  Savinkov's  scheme  will  no  more  succeed 
than  did  the  others. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  not  only  have  the  peasants  with  us; 
we  are  beginning  to  have  the  bourgeoisie.  They  even  come 
back  to  Russia  from  abroad.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  But,  they  say:  'Your  Government  is  cer- 
tainly  had.  Hut  it  is  a  Government,  better  than  any  other  in  sight, 
ami  the  only  Government  at  present  possible.'" 

I  print  this  observation  in  italics  because  Dr.  Joffe  appeared 
to  Come  out  of  his  abstractions  here  and  to  use  the  frank  and 
human  speech  of  a  practical  politician.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  "said  a  mouthful."  Possibly  not.  Even  as  close  to 
Russia  as  this  one  may  still  hear  any  day  from  apparently  equally 
reliable  sources  that  the  Bolshevik  regime  is  about  to  fall  to- 
morrow and  that  the  experiment  has  crystallized,  solidified,  and 
that  any  change  must  come  in  the  form  of  slow  change  from 
within. 

This  latter  opinion — that  in  line  with  Dr.  Joffe's  remark — 
may  not  be  the  whole  truth.  But  the  chances  are  that  it  is  as 
near  the  truth  as  the  opposite  opinion,  implied  if  not  exprest,  in 
Mr.  Colby's  note,  that  a  Russia  and  a  Russian  people  not  greatly 
differing  from  what  they  were  in  1017,  except  that  they  are  three 
years  older,  have  been,  as  it  were,  kidnaped  by  an  alien  force 
and  are  only  waiting  for  some  hero  to  come  and  release  them. 

I  have  not  been  in  Russia  proper,  and  one  learns  to  have  no 
opinions  about  anything  Russian  which  one  has  not  seen  with 
one's  own  eyes.  But  any  one  who  expects  to  find  the  former 
Baltic  Provinces  as  they  were  in  1017  has  much  to  learn. 

Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  they  may  be  as  much  a 
pari  of  some  future  Russia  as  Scotland  is  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Hut  any  one  who  fancies  that  t  hese  new  stales,  which  have  fought 
for  their  independence,  attracted  their  intelligentsia  back  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  1o  help  get  the  governments  going,  which 
are  beginning  to  have  their  own  life,  and  even  to  celebrate  patri- 
otic anniversaries  if  any  one  fancies  that  these  little  nations 
are  merely  " dismembered "  bits  of  a  great  Russia  "off  tho 
trolley  "  for  the  moment,  and  only  waiting  for  some  great  Russian 
repair  man  to  put   them  right  again,  he  decidedly  lias  another 

gllt'SS. 

Ail  example  of  the  Rolshcvik  diplomat's  decisive  method  of 
doing  lliings  was  his  way  of  breaking  off,  al  Riga,  on  November 
21,  the  negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace  that  had  been  under 

way  between  the  Poles  and  the  Soviets  since  the  Russo- Polish 
armistice  was  signed.  With  characteristic  abruptness  Mr. 
.Joffe  told  Mr.  Oombski  that  Poland  had  failed  to  fulfil  her 
promise  to  withdraw  her  troops  to  her  borders,  that  the  Rol- 
sheviki  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Poles  were  planning  a 
union  of  their  own  troops  with  the  Ukrainians  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Soviet  troops,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  then; 
was  no  use  going  on  with  the  negotiations.  Whether  it  was 
pure  bluff  on  Joffe's  part  or  a  genuine!  war-measure,  the  move 
put    the   "Ibd"  diplomat    once    more    in    the    head-lines    of    the 

world's  newspapers. 
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URPRISED!  The  fortunate  one  who  receives  a  modern 
I  ndestructo  Wardrobe  Trunk,  with  its  beautifully  decorated 
interior,  its  wonderfully  convenient  and  capacious  accom- 
modations, and  its  damage-resisting  construction,  must 
indeed  be  happily  surprised. 

An  Indestructo  will  remain  a  permanent  delight  for 
many  years  to  come,  for  it  is  built  just  that  way. 

Women's,  Men's,  and  Combination  styles. 
NATIONAL   VENEER    PRODUCTS    CO. 

INDESTRUCTO  INSURED  TRUNKS;   N  V.  P.  TRUNKS 
MISHAWAKA  INDIANA 


INDESTRUCTO 


Insured 


Modern 


85S5P  Trunk  Makers  Qffig 
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THE   SLAUGHTER   OF   THE    INNOCENTS 


W3      IIK1ST  came  upon  the  earth,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  to  save  all  mankind,  his  mere 
ag  set  med  t<>  interfere  with  the  material  interests 
>i  that  period,  notably  King  Herod,  who  promptly 
-.   of  this  "interloper,"  and  sent  forth  his  sol- 
id orders  to  -lay  all  the  children  of  two  years  old  and 
under.     Thus  was  consummated  the  most  atrocious  crime  against 
innocent    childhood   ever  committed   up   to   that    time.      It    has 
..    down  to  as  through  all  the  ages  in  song  and  story,  and 
.  r  painters  have  pictured  it  on  marvelous  canvases. 

To-day  passing  in  review,  as  we  look  out  through  the  windows 

■  ir  comfortable  home-  in  tins  great  and  happy  land,  are  three 

and  a  half  million-  <>(  helpless  children,  the  innocent    victims  of 

tlit  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity.     It  matters 

not.  a-  wi  gase  in  the  direction  of  these  children,  that  our  eyes 
must  stretch  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  we  still  can 

them  ami  we  -till  can  hear  them,  if  we  wish  to  do  so;  and 
w.   can  not   help  hearing  the  tragic  appeal  in  their  voices  aiui 

nt:  their  tiny  arms  stretched  out   to  us.  and  their  searching 

-  looking  into  our  -ouls.  as  they  say.  '"Help  us.  or  we  perish." 
And  if  we  tail  to  listen  to  this  great  call  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion- nt  God's  helpless  children;  if  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears 
t<.  this  greal  demand  of  duty,  we  will  he  just  as  guilty  of  the 
"slaughter  of  the  innocents'*  as  was  Herod,  nearly  two  thousand 
J  car-  agtfc 

In  these  land-,  -wept  by  death  and  tilled  with  tragedies  too 
deep  fur  'ear-,  a  sum  of  human  suffering  is  being  written  greater 
perhaps  than  for  all  ages  gone  by.  The  mind  grows  numb  and 
the  heart  -ick  from  a  constant  recital  of  tales  of  such  tragedy  as 

-  difficult    to   believe  the  twentieth  century  could  hold. 
And  -o.  when  we  received  the  letter  from  Mr.   Hoover  telling 

us  that  America  must  not  allow  hunger  and  cold  to  return  to 
this  ma—  of  3,500,000  helpless  children  our  soul  was  stirred  and 
the  hot  bleed  surged  up  in  OUT  heart.  We  felt  it  was  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  use  all  the  power  God  has  given  us  to  aid  this  noble- 
hearted  American  in  continuing  the  work  of  saving  human  lives 
to  which  he  ha-  devoted  unsparingly,  and  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, his  tremendous  energy  and  administrative  genius  during  the 
pa-t  -ix  years,  in  which  time  he  and  his  American  colleagues 
havi  administered  two  billions  of  dollars  of  relief  funds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  a  total  overhead  expense  of  only  three- 
eighths  of  one  per  cent.,  without  any  remuneration  to  the  Ameri- 
can directors.  Now  he  asks  us  all  to  help  save  the  children 
who  are  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation  this  coming  winter. 
Then  they  an.  in  the  midst  of  wrecked  homes,  and  farms, 
and  factories;    in  cities  Crowded  with  masses  of  refugees  without 

Laining  food   for  children,   through   the  destruction  of  live 

-'ink:     seeds   fnr   planting,   raw    material-,    tools,   and    machinery 

.  r.  at  an  a-  w  it  1 1  everv  thing  burned,  or  looted,  or  smashed; 

•    unemployment    for    worker-:     no    means   of   subsistence;     a 

■  mimic    ruin,    of    mutilated    life,    and    lingering   death; 

and   in   tin    midst   of  it   all      the  little  children. 

In  long  line-  tin  .    ari    waiting  at    the  American  food-kitchen- 

Will  tin   food  i>.    then   for  them?     Will  thej   be  turned  away? 

Tli'  ao  happy,  healthy  faces  in  those  long  lines     not  one. 

■  i  ban  footed  children,  but   never  so  rnari.v 
litt  rls   literal!}    dresl    in   latter-.     Soon  it    will  be 

Mil.  and    for  those    ban     little   f,  el    and    le^s  a  ml  arms  t  here 

'  home  to  put  on. 
Hollow  id  shrunken  bodies  are  so  common  that   their 

adition  doe-  not   become  evident   until  we  impure  more 
1  'In  ti  we  and  thai  most  of  them  an-  from  one  to  five 
m  their  growth.     Children  of  eight  years  old  have 
:    th<    normal   -i/i    of   two  and  a    half.      They  are  just 
lone.      Other-  aliin,-i  a-  old  can  not  yet  -laud 
on  theil  Their  arm-,  and  let.'-,  ami    spines,  and  chests  are 

irped,  The  flesh  and  skin  are  shriveled  on  their 
bones,  it  j,  surprizing  that  life  can  -till  exist  there.  If  fchej 
can  dually  regain  their  health  and  strength, 

but  with  mod  of  tl  a  qu<  -tion  oT  now  or  never.      Starva- 

tion and   tub.  rculoau   will   not    WttH 

In  Poland  alom    a  million  five  hundred  thousand  such  children 

must  b.  ear.d  for.     In  hat.  la  and  K-thonia  the  people  are  living 

diet   mad.    Trom  potato-flour,  oat-flour,  and  -awdu-t. 

fn  Czeeho  igary,  in  Austria,  ami  in  other eoun- 

triei  •  ■■       .  m  Europe,  two  million-  more  are 


in  dire  need  of  food;  and  who  stops  to  ask  regarding  creed,  or 
race,  or  nationality  when  a  little  child  is  starving?  Children  are 
just  children  the  world  over,  and  the  great  American  heart  is  big 
enough  to  care  for  them  all. 

But  the  appeal  now  is  not  for  all.  The  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  children  in  immediate  danger  of  starvation,  if  this  organ- 
ization fails,  who  must  have  food  at  once,  are  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  number.  The  hungry  children  of  those  destitute  coun- 
tries have  been  examined  by  competent  physicians,  and  only 
those  whose  wasted  little  bodies  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
weight,  and  whose  endurance  of  hunger  has  reached  the  end 
which  merges  into  actual  starvation,  are  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can kitchens  and  given  one  mail  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  turn 
away  thousands  of  hungry  boys  and  girls — to  hear  them  ask, 
pleadingly,  "Do  I  weigh  too  much?"  "Am  I  not  thin  enough?" 
"Can't  I  come  any  more.''  Hut  this  restricting  of  food  to  the 
extreme  cases  is  compulsory,  because  there  isn't  enough  for  all. 

And  these  neediest  ones  can  not  reach  the  kitchens  through 
the  cold  winds  and  the  snow  barefooted  and  in  the  pitiful  rags 
which  form  only  a  partial  covering  for  their  bodies.  They  must 
have  clothes.  Each  outfit  consists  of  one  pair  of  warm  woolen 
stockings,  one  pair  of  boots,  and  a  little  overcoat.  This  one 
meal  a  day,  and  these  boots,  stockings,  and  little  coats  can  be 
supplied  only  if  we  give  them.  If  we  do  not,  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  by  cold  and  starvation  will  be  appalling. 

Among  the  more  than  two  million  men  and  women  who  will 
read  this  page  there  is  not  one — there  can  not  be  a  single  one — 
whose  heart  will  not  respond  gladly  and  eagerly  to  the  challenge 
of  this  great  need.  We  are  asked,  you  with  us,  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  raising  twenty-three  million  dollars  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  children  and  save  them  from  death  this  winter. 
It  can  be  done.  It  shall  be  done!  Tut;  Litkhary  I)i<;kst 
knows  its  readers  and  the  deep  earnestness,  the  (puck  sympathy, 
the  great-hearted  generosity  they  always  show  when  any  real 
human  need  calls  to  them.  You  have  never  bean  called  upon 
in  vain.  We  are  counting  on  you  now  with  a  great  confidence. 
We  know,  also,  how  truly  you  represent  the  American  spirit, 
which  beats  in  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  ami  three  millions  more 
in  this  big  land  of  plenty,  a  spirit  which  leaps  ready  at  every 
such  call),  and  is  never  weary  in  well-doing.  We  are  not  a  hermit 
nation,  isolated  from  the  world,  when  suffering  and  want  cry 
out  to  us  from  anywhere  under  the  sun.  A  great,  a  beautiful, 
and  heart-sustaining  hope  supports  these  stricken  people — 
America  will  come  to  their  relief.  For  in  the  far  places  of  the 
earth,  where  famine  stalks,  one  name  and  one  alone  is  synony- 
mous with  rescue  and  hope — and  that  name  is  America.  ' 

The  small  individual  unit  of  ten  dollars  will  provide  the  coat 
and  boots  and  stockings  and  one  meal  a  day  for  one  child  this 
winter.  A  hundred  dollars  will  save  the  lives  of  ten  children. 
For  a  thousand  dollars  you  may  have  the  joy  of  saving  a  hiut- 
dred  little  ones.  We  urge  our  readers— we  urge  every  one  whose 
eyes  are  on  these  words  to  give  quickly  as  many  of  these  units 
as  possible,  to  buy  for  themselves  that  precious  and  priceless 
thing,  the  life  of  a  little  child  as  many  of  them  as  they  can,  and 
every  one  will  be  a  shining  star  in  an  eternal  crown.  It  was  the 
Divine  Lover  of  little  children,  who  came  to  earth  as  a  little 
child,  and  who  reigns  now  as  the  King  of  Glory,  who  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  it.  unto  me."      He  does  not,  forget,  nor  fail  to  reward. 

So  deeply  do  we  ourselves  feel  the  urgency  of  this  great  need, 
knowing  all  the  facts,  that  we  should  feel  a,  heavy  burden  of 
iruilt  if  we  did  no!  go  beyond  anything  we  have  felt  possible  here- 
tofore iii  order  to  save  these  innocent  children  from  suffering 
and  death.  Therefore,  Tin;  LlTEBABI  DlGEST  will  start-  this 
fund  with  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  feed  and  clothe  twenty-live 
hundred  little  boys  and  girls  this  winter.  What  an  inspiration 
il  will  be  to  all  of  us  what  an  inspiration  .///'/  example  to  many 
thousands  who  may  be  uncertain  how  much  to  give  if  in  the 
Very  first  week  there  shall  be  a  great  shower  of  cheeks  for  $1,000, 
for  So, 000,  for  $  10,000,  as  well  as  a  deluge  of  smaller  amounts, 
to  send  the  fund  rolling  on  toward  the  necessary  twenty-three 
millions.  Let  us  all  see  again  what  the  father's  heart  is  like 
in  ihi-  great,  rich  land  of  America.  Let  us  have  again  a  won- 
drous revelation  of  the  heart  of  American  motherhood.  Let,  us 
have  a  great  outpouring  of  love  ami  helpfulness  in  the  name  of 
him  who  -aid.  "Feed  my  lambs!" 

Make  all  check-  payable  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child- 
Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail  Idem  direct  to  The  Lrn;u ary  Diokst. 
Every  remittance  will  be  acknowledged,  and  Tin:  Litioraio 
Digest  will  be  responsible  for  every  dollar  contributed,  to  see 
that  it  goes,  without  one  penny  deducted,  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  i-  given.  Address  Child-feeding,  The  Litkhary 
DlOEBT,  354   :',<>0   Fourth   Avenue,    New    York. 
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Power  and  Light 
for  the  Farm 

Sure  and  dependable  operation  is  an  essential 
feature  of  electric  light  and  power  outfits.  Delco- 
Light  dependability  is  well  known,  particularly  on 
the  hundred  thousand  farms  that  already  derive 
electricity  from  Delco-Light  units. 

Every  part  must  live  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  Delco-Light  for  the  whole  machine.  The  field 
coils,  for  instance,  are  Acme  Wire  Coils — standard 
in  their  branch  of  the  electrical  industry. 

In  all  sorts  of  electrical  appliances,  from  magnetos 
to  vacuum  cleaners,  and  from  doorbells  to  self- 
starters,  Acme  Magnet  Wire  and  Acme  Wire  Coils 
are  doing   their   part   to  give   you    reliable   service. 

Acme  Wire— It  goes  in  the  space 

Our  new  catalog  shows  details  of  Acme  Wire 
Products.      Sent  free  on  request. 


THE  ACME  WIRE   CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


* 


Acme  Wire  Products 


MOTORING  -AND  -AVIATION 
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ROLLING   HOMES   THAT   GATHER   NO   RENT 


Cupjri      '■..'■    I.  I 

\    MOTOB    HI  NGALOW    WHICH    ACCOMMODATES    AN    ENTIRE    FAMILY. 

It    even    has  a    porch,    with    ;i    set    of  "fronl  steps,"  which  can   be  lei   down.     Tin 
driver's  seal  can  he  converted  into  a  sleeping  apartment,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  berth 


HOUSES     a  wheels  have  come  into  unusual  popularity 
tlnriiiLT  the  reeenl   and  continuing  scarcity  of  houses 
foundation.     England,  of  course,  has  for  many  years 
n     moving  population  which  lived  in  "caravans," 
hut  these  small  horse-drawn  houses  have  never  become  popular 
in      America.       The 
built      on     a 
howev<  r, 
qualitii  s     more 
lik.  mmend 

th<     American 
rament,  on  the 
:  umber 

.ns  who   have 

buill    them,  and    this 

■  scaping 

rent-man  is  said 

to     I-      increasingly 

popular.     We  are  told 

of  the  case  of  a  movie 

ir    who    found    it 

•d  to  find  lodgings, 

not  only  in  his  '*  home 

m."    hut     in     the 

various    localities    to 

wliicli     lib     business 

called  him.      1  [<    buill 

a  bungalow  upon  t lie 

chassis    of    a     small. 

popular-priced  truck. 

I  •  cost  him  only  about 

0,  i  xclusive  of  the  truck,  and  he  can  use  it  eil  her  as  a  toiiring- 

place  of  abode.  1  linked  boards,  and  other  clever  fittings, 
ve  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  allow  him  lo  have  any  kind 
h<  desires.  Another  man  built  his  "motor-apartment" 
on  a  largi  truck.  He  cruises  South  during  the  winter,  and  lives 
during  the  summer  in  any  part 
of  the  country  that  suits  his 
inclination-..  In  California  and 
Flor  ■   trav«  ling  bou 

tie    buill     to    it-    coii- 
and  offering  a 
wide  field  for  architectural  in- 
round  apprecia- 
.    A  write  r  In  Motor 
and  Bpecifii 
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An  instance    oi 
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'.    with    aii    upper  and   u 
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•     jHI'Oi.y. 

THE    KITCHEN     END 

irlft  and  her  husband  have 
an  auto  chassis.     The  one  room 

fittings,     can     l><-     made    a    llving- 

bedroom,  or  printing-shop  at 


Another  example  is  found  in  Florida,  where  William  Travers 
has  discovered  that  a  rolling  home  gathers  no  rent.  Travers 
is  a  former  soldier  and  lives  at  Jacksonville.  Mustered  out  of 
the  sen  ice,  he  was  up  against  it  for  a  home,  so  he  bought  a  used 
army  truck  and  built  a  three-room  house  on  it. 

This    home    on   wheels   is  26  feet    long-  and    10  feet    wide.      In 

front  is  a  room  large 
enough  to  accommo- 
date the  driver  and 
everything  in  a  mod- 
ern kitchenette,  from 
gasoline -stove,  cabi- 
net, and  cooking- 
utensils.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  the  dining-room, 
with  table,  chairs, 
china- (do set,  and 
book-rack.  Next  to 
this  is  the  combina- 
tion living-room  and 
bedroom,  with  a  small 
bathroom  containing 
stationary  plumbing 
fixtures,  and  flexible' 
piping  for  sewer  con- 
nect ions  when  in  town. 
In  order  to  be  right 

up   to  date  when  in 

the  city  for  the  win- 
ter, Travers  has  the 
motor-flat  piped  for 
gasand  wired  for  elec- 
tricity with  still  other 
pipes  for  city  water 
connections.  He  ex- 
pects    to     spend     the 

summer      and      fall 

months  in  the  country 
and  the  winters  in  the  city,  where  he  can  connect,  up  his  motor- 
home  with  city  water,  gas,  and  electricity.  The  Hat  is  now 
connected  up  with  electricity  obtained  from  a  line  leading  from 
a  traction  line  near  t  he  highway. 

This  kind  of  a  home  costs  now  about  $800,  including  the  truck. 
Excepting  the  annual   motor-truck  license,  it  is  tax  free  and  no 

rent  to  pay.  Every  day  may 
be  moving  day  if  you  wish  and 
the  price  of  moving  is  only  I  he 
price  of  gasoline. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  novel 
methods  of  combining  comfort 

with  freedom,  quiet,  and  effi- 
ciency is  (\\ir  to  the  invention 
of  a  motion-picture  actor,  John 
Mowers,  who  plays  leading 
parts  in  Goldwyri  pictures,  lie 
planned  and  built  his  own  house 
and  used  the  chassis  of  a  Ford 
car  as  a  foundation. 

"Not  counting  the  cost,  of 
t  he  chassis,  the  building  ma- 
terials stood  me.  a  little  less 
than    $500,"    he   said    proudly, 

looking  tit  his  handiwork.    The 

"house"  looks  like  a  one-room 
bungalow,   l.ut     it     has    several 

convertible  bat ures  that  make 
it  a  touring-car,  a  living-room, 
a  bathroom,  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  or   bed-room,  with  bul 

a  few  shift  ings  of  hinged  boards. 
Mr.  Bowers's  house  on  wheels 
has  a  folding  bath-tub,  a  close! 
large  enough  to  carry  a  com- 
plete wardrobe,  a  folding-table 
on  which  meals  can  be  served, 
an  ice-Chest,  and  several  Other 
articles  of  furniture. 


HI      \N    AUTO    HOME, 

buill  a  complete  little   home  on 
by  tie    use  of  numerous  clever 
room,    dining-room    and  kitchen, 
the  whim  of  the  occupants. 
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There  is  but  one    "Caterpillar"—  HOLT  builds  it. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

STREET  CLEANING  DEPARTMENT 


\i 


Reg.  U.S.  R*t  OS) 


TRACTORS 


FOR  THE  SEVERE  WORK  of  snow  removal  in 
the    congested   business  districts   of  lower  Manhattan,   City 
Engineers  found  "Caterpillar"  endurance,  power  and  traction 
indispensable  for  keeping  the  traffic  open  and  preventing  the  fire 
danger  of  ice  and  snow  covered  streets. 

The  5-ton  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  unanimously  selected  on 
the  basis  of  its  particular  fitness  for  this  work,  its  military  and  com- 
mercial record  for  performance,  as  well  as  the  stability  and  the  facili- 
ties of  the  manufacturers. 

Getting  to  work  when  the  storm  commences,  cleaning  snow 
faster  than  it  falls  or  drifts,  bucking  deep  snow  drifts,  ice  and  sleet, 
the  "Caterpillar"  keeps  the  traffic  open  on  city  streets,  park  boule- 
vards, hard  surfaced  highways  and  country  roads. 

Street  Cleaning  Departments,  Township,  County  and  State 
Highway  Officials,  Public  Utilities  and  Industrial  Plants  can  depend 
upon  the  "Caterpillar"  for  snow  removal 
as  it  has  proven  its  ability  to  solve  this 
problem  just  as  effectively  as  the  severe 
tasks  of  road  building,  lumbering,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  service. 

Bulletin  C-145  on  request. 


//< 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 

Inc. 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Spokane,  Wash.  New  York  Office,  50  Church  St. 

Factories  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Peoria,  111. 
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fatal  accidents  following  disregard  for 
common  rules  of  flying,  and  even  For  com- 
mon sense,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  in 
sing  that,  thanks  to  their  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  regulatory  lav  s,  airplane  accidents 
arc  o(  very  infrequi  Ql  occurrence  in  Euro- 
pean countrii  s  and  general  confidence  in  t  he 
3  of  air  travel  is  pretty  well  established. 


MOTORING     \M>    WIVTION 
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ern  air  travel,  mos 
o  have  made  a1  a  beginning  in 

that  direction.  Great  Britain  established 
an    Air    Mini-try    thiv.  before    the 

.-.  orld-war.  and  for  several  years 
-   department   of  the  Government 
3]     ited    machines. 
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:  hal  cross- 
hts  in  airplanes  must   be  at    a 
Recently    in   that 
country  an  aviator  nas  fined  $250  in  a  polici 
court  for  making  '  Immelmann  turns 

.mi  to  600  feet.    A  m<  asure 
embodying  rules  laid  down  by  an  inter- 
inal    conference    held    at     Paris,    in 
:■•!•.   1919,  is  pending  in  Parliament, 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  and  now 
■  i  be  <  'ommons. 
The  international  conference  laid  down  th< 
principle    thai     complete    territorial     sov- 
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the  air   •  I  -  own  domain. 

the  pn  ipted  are  clauses 

giving  local  anthoritie  to  acquire 

land  for  the  furtherance  and  regulation  of 
civil  aviation,  and  others  dealing  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  om- 
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To  illustrate  the  results  of  England's 
national  policy  regulating  flying,  and, 
therefore,  encouraging  it  by  making  it 
r,  the  writer  gives  these  facts  and  figures 
from  the  latest  available  governmental 
report : 

In    the    twelve    months    preceding   last 

July   within  the   British   Isles  alone  almost 

700,000  miles  had  been  flown  by  airplanes 
of  all  types.  More  than  67,000  pass*  tigers 
had  been  carried  and  more  than  10(1,01)0 
pounds  of  Freight  transported.  In  that 
period  there  had  been  only  four  fatal 
accidents  and  only  twenty  other  minor 
a  -cidents  -without  fatality.  Actuallj  28,877 
miles  had  been  flown  for  every  accident. 

To-day  the  United  States  is  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  its  aerial- 
mail  service,  and  the  successful  operation 
of  this  air-mail  service  is  arousing  much 
admiration  abroad,  but  this  is  the  only 
'■nautical  undertaking  in  whfch  we 
I  ad,  and  competent  observers  returning 
from  ov<  rseas  report  that  Europe,  gener- 
ally speaking,  regards  aeronautics  far  more 

»usly  than  most  people  lure  do.  In 
Europe  (lure  are  now  more  than  twenty 
regularly  organized  commercial  operating 
companies  engaged  in  carrying  passengers 
and  goods  by  aircraft.     The  principal  lines 

between    London  and    Paris;    Copen- 

ii.  London,  and  Amsterdam;  London 
and  Glasgow;  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp; 
Paris  and  Brussels,  and  Rome  and  Athens. 

age  on  some  of  these  lines  has  to  be 

hooked  seven  to  ten  days  ahead,  and  by 

conservative    estimate     several     hundred 

pie    daily    are    making    business    trips 

by  air  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 

l,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  people 
to  fly  from  London  to  Paris  to  attend  tin 
opera.    Czecho-Slovakia,  which  hasnosea- 

t.  is  encouraging  aviation  and  ad- 
vertising itself  as  "the  heart   of   Europe 

dr." 
In  America  nearly  every  aerial  accidenl 
thai    re  ul1  -  in   loss  of  life  or  damage  to 
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profitable,  and  to  encourage  commercial 
flying  and  the  business  of  air-transport, 
airplanes  must  be  required  to  use  those 
"highways  of  the  air"  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  landing- 
fields  and  airdromes  owned  or  licensed  by 
the  nation  and  controlled  and  operated 
under  rules  and  regulations  based  on  an 
international  code  administered  by  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  perhaps  to  that  regu- 
lating steam-vessels  used  in  navigable 
waters.  And  the  inspection,  licensing, 
designating,  and  numbering  of  aircraft,  the 
licensing  of  pilots,  and  the  like,  should  be 
uniform  for  the  whole  country,  and  there- 
fore should  be  done  only  by  the  National 
Government . 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  possibilities 
of  air-travel  and  transport  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  aerial  legislation  must  be  based  on 
an  international  convention,  must  have 
international  concurrence,  and  must  bring 
eventually  great  and  radical  changes  in  tin- 
laws  pertaining  to  communications,  trans- 
portation, and  commerce. 

The  undertaking  to  provide  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  that  shall  govern  and  control 
this  whole  subject  is  one'of  the  most  im- 
portant confronting  present-day  civiliza- 
tion and  one  of  tin  most  complicated.  The 
public  must  be  protected  from  the  careless 
or  reckless  flier  and  from  the  dishonest  or 
unscrupulous  manufacturer  who  might 
attempt  to  put  out  unsafe  machines.  The 
flier  also  must  be  protected  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  From  public  carelessness.  The 
manufacturer  must  be  protected  against 
the  flier.  And  the  airplane-manufacturer, 
the  owner,  the  pilot,  the  passenger,  and 
the  shipper,  all  will  need  insurance,  such 
as  no  insuring  agei  cy  row  in  existence  is 
prepared  to  provide. 

More  and  more  the  thinking  men  who 
arc  taking  an  enlightened  interest  in  aerial 
navigation  are  convinced  that  the  one 
thing  most  needed  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance the  development  of  the  airplane 
industry,  as  well  as  aviation  itself,  in  the 
United  states  is  a  wise  system  of  juris- 
prudence applicable  to  aeronautics  and 
aerography.  And  they  are  likewise  con- 
vinced   that    in    the   consideration   of   the 

Urgently  needed  legislation  these  two  facts 
are  of  primary  importance: 

First  —Aerial  navigation  is  international 
in  scope;  therefore,  regulation  must,  be 
based  on  a  Foundation  common  to  all 
ci\  ilieed  countries. 

Secondly  -International  regulation  of 
aerial  traffic;    the  adoption  of  standards 

ai  d    the   issuance  of  licenses  consequent  ly 

can    not    be   a    function    of   merely    local 

■tiiic   bodies,  bul    must    be  t  he  duty  of 

t  he  Na1  ional  Government. 

Recently  the  American  Bar  Association 
the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion have  be*  n  cooperating  in  the  study  of 

the  whole  subject   of  aerial  legislation,  and 

each  association  has  a  committee  a1  work  on 
the  problem,  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  which  probably  will  be  placed 
before  Congress  next  winter.  Last  April 
Repn  sentative  .Julius  Kahn,  of  California, 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  "to  make 
more  effectual  provision  for  the  aerial 
di  f<  n-e  of  t he  United  States  and  to  provide 
for  the  concentration  of  the  national  air 
strength,"  by  creating  a  "bureau  of  air," 
.irate  and  dittincl  from  existing  execu- 
tive departments,  and  a  director  of  air,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  receive  a 
rv  of  $12,000  a  year,  and  to  coordinate 
and  control  all  the  National  Government' 
undertakings  in  air  naviation.  Afie,  hav- 
ing  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military    Affairs,     this     measure    fell    by 
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THE  "REVERE' 
Design  1962 — in  Twin  Pair 


Should  the  great  hotels  have  a 
monopoly  of  comfortable  beds 


speak    of 
the  Met- 


For  your  own 
Bedrooms 

Ask  your  Home  Merchant 
to  show  you  the  beds  that 
famous  Hotels  all  over 
America  pride  themselves 
on — 

SIMMONS  METAL  BEDS 
Built  for  Sleep 

Twin  Beds,  Cribs,  Day  Beds — 
and  Simmons  Springs,  in  every 
way  worthy  to  go  with  Sim- 
mons Beds. 


PEOPLE     often 
the  comfort  of 
ropolitan    Hotels    as    some- 
thing impossible  at  home. 

Yet  your  own  table  brings 
you  every  day  food  prepared 
just  as  you  like  it. 

And  just  so  soon  as  you 
make  sleeping  quality  your 
first  point  in  selecting  a  bed, 
you  can  have  the  same  lux- 
urious beds  as  the  Hotels 
have — Simmons  Metal  Beds 
and  Springs,  Built  for  Sleep. 

From  the  Hotels  you  may 
get  a  hint,  too,  how  beauti- 
fully Simmons  Beds  furnish 
a  room. 

You  will  want  to  discard 
your  old  wooden  beds,  your 
rattling  metal  beds,  putting 
Simmons  Beds  —  Built  for 
Sleep,  in  every  bedroom. 
Then  you,  your  children  and 
your  guests  will  finally  get 


the  sound,  relaxing  sleep 
Nature  intended. 

In  every  room  shared  by 
two  persons,  Twin  Beds,  by  all 
means!  One  sleeper  does  not 
disturb  the  other, or  communi- 
cate colds  or  other  infections. 

THE "REVERE" 
Design  1962  —  in  Twin  Pair 

A  Simmons  creation  of  rare  sim- 
plicity Charming  rectangular  pat- 
tern, carried  out  in  rich  inlay  effect. 
— Simmons  new  Square  Steel  Tub- 
ing: seamless,  smooth,  beautifully 
enameled  in  the  accepted  decora- 
tive colors. —  Simmons  patented 
pressed  steel  noiseless  Corner 
Locks.  —  Easy  rolling  casters.  Your 
choice  of  Twin  Pair  and  Double 
Width.  Specially  pleasing  in  Twin 
Pair. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  show 
you  the  Simmons  line,  you 
need  only  write  to  us.  We  will 
see  that  they  are  shown  to  you . 

Free  Booklets  on  Sleep!- 
Write  usfor"What  Leading  Medical 
Journals  and  Health  Magazines  Say 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound 
Sleep"  and  "Yours  for  a  Perfect 
Night's  Rest." 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 


ELIZABETH         ATLANTA         KENOSHA         SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


MONTREAL 


£*>uilt  for  Sleep 
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ACROSS      THE      VALL 


Across  the  valley  in  the  dusk, 
like  a  phantom  thing  possessed, 
a  fleeting  shadow  with  two 
fiery  eyes  sweeps  for  a  moment 
and  is  swallowed  in  the  dark. 
It's  a  car,  quick    responsive— - 


subtle  -seeming  wild.  The 
Jordan  Brougham  leaps  lightly 
to  the  throttle  on  its  way. 
Nimble,  snug  and  hammock 
swung,  close  to  the  skimming 
road,  it  carries  young  hearts 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COI 
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IN     THE      DUSK 


\ro\wAcm\j 

and  young  hopes  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  a  place  where  the  lights 
of  myriad  festival  lamps  tell  of 
revelry  for  those  now  young 
and  for  those  now  old— the 
spell  of  old  enchantments- 


old  untarnished  dreams.  Such 
comfort  as  is  known  in  homes 
where  the*  Yuletide  spirit 
abounds  is  the  comfort  that 
completes  the  charm  of  the 
Jordan  Brougham. 


IY,  Inc.,   Cleveland^    Ohio 
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MOTORING     \M>    WIAI'ION 

ntinued 


tment    would   ' 

rked  a  beginning  of  aerial  legislation  by 

ion,  but  it-  was  not  broad 

n  of  much  advantage, 

y,  in  furthering  civilian  interest  in 

ernmental  \  entures 

. 

The  American  Bar  As  ociation's  special 

■••■   mi    atrial    jurisprudence   com- 

9  William  V.  Hooker,  of  Indianapolis, 

rman;      Simeon     K.     Baldwin,     New 

Haven,   Conn.;    John    P.    Briscoe,    Prince 

k.  M.I.:    -         W.  Burr,  St.  Paul, 

R.    E.   I..  Saner,    Dallas,   Texas; 

Julius  Henry  Cohen,  New   York  City, 

ary. 

As    chairman    of   this    committee,    Mr. 

.t    to    hi-    associates    a    I< 

ting  oui   that,  because  of  the  lark  of 

tpirical  knowledge"  of  the  subject,   it 

(1  be  necessary  to  invite  the  assistance 

•hose    learned     in    other    professions. 

ordingly,  he  suggested,  says  the  writer, 

that   a  questionnaire  asking   the  required 

information  l>e  addresl  — 

To   univers  nd    seats  of  learning,' 

ami     mathematicians 

support   the  claim  thai   aerial  law   is 

aical,  and    therefore    analogous  to 

admiralty  law. 

To  members  of  the  bar,  that  they  may 
how  to  phrase  and  suggest  the  vari- 

•  'aw- 
To  economists  Financiers,  and  capitalists, 
for    suggestions    a>    to    how    the    aircrafl 
industry  should  be  limine  d. 

To   th(    skilled^  workmen  and   engineers 

building  aircraft,   that    jusl    laws   m .- 1 >    be 

.  permit  t  be  economical  product  ion 

aircrafl    and    their    gri  atesl 

in  transportation. 

in'   other  and   in    terrestrial 

.'   transportation,  such  a>  the  rail- 

mships,    automobiles,    and    the 

ill  !■•■  aski  d  for  opinions  as  to 

aircrafl  should  be  limited  in  activity, 

or  permitted  to  develop  and  Bupplemenl  all 

insurai  I  casualty  <  Lhe 

of   which   i-   in   fix   responsibility 

I    owners   of 

i   for  da  to  prop  rty  and 

To  Stati      and   other 

municipal    officers,     that     they     may     pre- 

hich   the  non- 

of   I  he  Stale 

To  the  D  it  of  Si  )■•   i  m- 

informa- 
i  ighl 

■ 

from   both 

besl 

oped    as    common 

I   mail. 

In  the 

■ 

■     ■ 

hich 

'  Iie- 

and 

I  fi 

ii     mind 
application,    v  • 
that    neither    t.  in    nor    the    at 


phere  is  exposed  to  geometrical  measure- 
ment. One  can  not  plant  a  corner-stone 
nor  establish  a  boundary-line  in  either  the 
ocean  or  the  atmosphere.  It  follows  from 
this  premise  that  neither  the  ocean  nor  lhe 
atmosphere  is  exposed  to  allocation.  No 
person's  portion  of  either  the  ocean  or 
the   atmosphere   can    be   set    off   to   him    in 

eralty.  It  follows  from  this  that  both 
the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  common 
funds  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  forms 
of  life,  with  no  element  of  segregation 
except  such  as  nature  has  employed  to 
distinguish  marine  lib-  from  life  on  land. 
It  follows  further,  in  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  withdraw  the  ocean  and  the 
atmosphere  from  power  of  allocation,  that, 
there  can  not  he  established  in  either  the 
ocean  or  the  atmosphere  a  State  nor  any 
municipal  subdivision  of  government  nor 
any  unit  of  dominion,  not  even  so  small 
a  unit  as  a  home.  It  further  follows 
from  these  situations  that  there  can  be 
no  such  municipal  organism  in  the  ocean 
or  the  atmosphere  as  functions  under  (he 
common  law,  and  as  the  common  law  can 
not  be  present  except  a>  a  function,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  presence  of  the  common 
law  must  be  wholly  denied  on  the  ocean 
and  in  the  atmosphere  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  agency  appropriate  to  the  common 
law's  adminisl  rat  ion. 

"We  have,  historically,  a  richness  of 
intelligence  most  happilj  useful  to  us  in 
respeel  of  lhe  jurisprudence  of  the  sea. 
It  is  not  worth  while  at  this  point  to  enter 
into  any  extended  survey  of  this  rich 
intelligence.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  tin 
I)e  Lovio  rase  (De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  Gall., 
398;  Fed.  cases  No.  3776),  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  literature  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  sea  and  traced  it  to  its 
origin,  lie  demonstrated  happily  the 
adequacy  of  the  admiralty  law  to  per- 
form   those    duties    which    have    resulted    in 

bringing  the  continents  of  earth  in  com- 
munion." 

Four  important  fact-,  it  may  he  observed, 

are  draw  n  from  I  he  facts  state  d  : 

1.  That  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  t  he  a  1  local  ion  of  the  at  ntosphere. 

2.  That  the  atmosphere  is  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  forms 
of  life. 

3.  Thai  t  lure  can  not  be  establish*  d 
in  the  atmosphere  any  State  or  municipal 
subdivision  of  government  or  any  unit  of 
dominion? 

I.  That  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  are  nol  applicable  to  the  atmosphere, 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  agency  ap- 
propriate to  the  common  law's  adminis- 
tration, bul  that  (inferont ially  at  least  i  the 
■ipks  of  the  admiralty  law  an-  ap- 
plicable to  a  large  extenl . 

i  !ommen1  ing  on  t  In  se  conclusions,  \V. 
Benton     Crisp,     chairman     of     the    special 

I    commit  tec    of    t  he    Manufacl  ur<  n  ' 
Aircraft  Association,  -aid: 

"While   these  conclusions,    in    the   main, 
are     academically     correct,     nevertheli 
they  Bhould  he  received   with  some  reser- 
vations.     Thus   it    i-    not    Strictly   accurate 
i  hat    t  here  can   not    he  established 

he  atmOBf  anj     unit    of   dominion. 

bccaUSI     i'    i-    i.'ow     well   recognized    that    lie 

.  of  i  In  world  maj  be  subdn  ided 
mto  a-  many  juri  -diet  ion  .  a-  i  here  are 
national  i  ich   »ubdn  i  ion   being  sub- 

to  the  jurisdiction  and  jurisprudence 
of  the   nationality  owning   or  controlling 
it  territory  . 

"In     t  he    convent  ion     relal  ing    to     inter- 
national   an-    navigation    adopted    by    the 
Aeronaut  ical     '  !ommission    at     Paris,     in 
1919,   the   principle    was    recognized   that 
has    complete  and  exclusive 


sovereignty  in  the  air  space  above  its 
territory  and  territorial  waters.'  This 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
every  state  to  enact  such  laws  as  will 
enable  it  to  make  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  effective. 

"While,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  physi- 
cally possible  to  establish  a  state,  a 
municipal  subdivision  of  government,  or 
a  unit  of  dominion  in  the  atmosphere, 
nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  subdivide 
the  air  space  of  the  earth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  separate  governmental  juris- 
dictions and  divisions  and  .subject  such  di- 
visions to  different  governmental  agencies. 

"It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hooker  recognizes, 
that  these  conditions  may  not  be  brought 
about  except  by  the  action  of  an  inter- 
national convention." 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
considerations,  which  really  only  graze 
the   outlines   of   a   great   and    important 

subject,  that  the  legislators  who  attempt 
to  formulate  a.  system  of  jurisprudence 
for  the  control  and  regulation  of  air  navi- 
gation will  need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
from  every  possible  source  of  wisdom. 


SOME  MYSTERIOUS   ENGINE 

TROUBLES   AND  THEIR 

CURES 

A  MULTITUDE  of  ills  beset  lhe  motor- 
ist, some  of  them   so  mystifying  as 

seemingly  to  defy  discovery  of  their  cause. 
Investigation  painstakingly  made  affords 
no  clue,  and  the  motorist  is  in  despair  until 
some   one   whose   continual    tinkering   With 

automobile  machinery  has  given  him  a  lot 
of  inside  information  comes  along  with  a 
friendly  tip.  A  writer  in  The,  Motor 
(London)  discusses  some  mysterious  troub!.  s 
he  experienced,  and  tells  us  how  he  found 
their  cause,  turned  the  necessary  trick, 
and  went  rejoicing  on  his  way.  For  in- 
stance, he  writes  that — 

One  very  hot  July  day,  when  taking  the 
long  hill   over  Ashdown    Forest,    there   was 

a  series  of  violent  explosions  in  the  carbu- 
reter, the  power  fell  off,  and  eventually  1 
came,  to  a  stop.  Examination  of  plugs, 
magneto,  carbureter,  and  valves  produced 
negative  results.  The  engine  was  re- 
started without  difficulty,  but  in  another 
one  hundred  yards  the  trouble  was  repeated. 
||  look  me  twenty  miles  and  at  least  as 
many  stops  to  discover  the  reason,  which 
was,  simply,  that  several  inlet  valves  were 
sticking  up  occasionally,  owing  to  the  oil 
on  the  stems  having  congealed.  This 
was  not  so  easily  discovered  as  one  would 
imagine,  as  the  valves  wen'  all  but  closed 
when  they  si  uck  up,  and  moved  freely  in 
their  guides  when  pushed  up  and  down 
against  the  springs  except  for  the  last 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  When  the  charge 
was  fired  part  of  the  gases  blew  down  the 
inlet  pipe  to  the  carbureter  a,  very  possi- 
ble cause  of  a  fne,  by  the  way.  The  remedy 
proved  to  be  to  lake  all  lhe  valves  oul  aid 

give  them  a  thorough  cleaning  and  they 
ii  eded  some  scraping  grinding  their  Beat- 
ings in  at  the  same  time.  I  spenl  lhe  he  I. 
pari  of  the*  afternoon  on  the  job,  bu1   tie 

nulls    were    surprizing,    for    the    engine 
it   was  not  my  car      1  hen  indicated  a  wholly 
unsuspected  reserve  of  power. 

Equally  mystifying  was  another  ex- 
perience with  a  new  car  and  a  reputedly 
fasl  engine.  On  the  very  firsl  hill  it  began 
to  show  signs  of  distress,  after  attaining  a 

speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour;  suddenly 
it     pinked    atrociously,    blew    back    in    the 
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Why  Leland  Standards  of  Precision 

mean  longer  life  and  greater  charm 

in  the  Leland-Built  Lincoln  Car 


To 


.o  produce  a  motor  car  whose  parts 
are  made  with  greater  precision  than 
ever  before,  is  a  purpose  inspired  not 
only  by  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  a  work  well  done,  but  also  by  the 
determination  to  build  the  finest  car  of 
which  human  skill  is  capable;  because 
that  means  a  car  of  longer  life  and  of 
lower  maintenance;  it  means  a  car  that 
is  smoother  and  more  delightful  in  its 
ways  of  going;  and,  too,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  sound  com- 
mercial policy. 

Precision,  for  mere  precision's  sake 
alone,    however,   is   of   little   value;    but 


precision  for  the  sake  of  what  precision 
means  and  does  is  of  value  almost  in- 
calculable. 

Precision,  in  a  sense,  is  purely  relative. 
A  limit  of  tolerance  which  in  one  piece 
of  mechanism  would  be  amply  precise, 
might  be  grossly  ill-fitting  in  another. 

A  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  thickness  of  a  hair 
from  your  head,  and  ordinarily  is  re- 
garded as  a  fine  and  close  degree  of 
accuracy;  but  a  limit  so  liberal  as  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  an  operation 
which  warrants  a  limit  of  only  a  quarter 
of  a  thousandth,  might  prove  disastrous. 


In  the  diagram,  let  the  first  straight  line 
represent  unlimited  miles  of  travel,  and  let 
the  second  straight  line  represent  limitless 
qualities  of  car  endurance.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  condition.  It  would  mean  a 
motor  car  in  whose  parts  there  would  be 
no  wear;  hence  if  wear  were  the  only  factor 
with  which  to  contend,  the  car  woi'1  ' 
endure  forever. 

Infortunately,  science  has  not  discov- 
ered nor  has  genius  invented  a  substance 
which  indefinitely  will  withstand  wear; 
therefore,  we  can  only  choose  materials 
from  those  available,  best  adapted  to  the 
various  functions,  and  manufacture  the 
parts  to  precise  dimensions. 

In  an  internal  combustion  engine,  the 
parts  subjected  to  impact,  or  hammer-like 
blows,  must  endure  the  most  rigorous  pun- 
ishment— parts  such  as  wrist-pins,  connect- 
ing-rod bearings  and  crankshaft  bearings. 
The  more  nearly  these  are  made  to  ap- 
proach the  consistency  of  a  solid  piece,  and 
with  a  film  of  oil  between  have  no  more 
than  just  sufficient  freedom  to  permit  their 
turning,  the  greater  will  be  their  wear 
resistance. 

As  a  specific  example,  'we  will  cite  a 
wrist-pin  and  its  bearing  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  connecting-rod,  where  it  attaches  to 
the    piston.     In    the    Leland-built    Lincoln 


car,  these  are  made  with  an  extreme  tol- 
erance of  three  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch 
(about  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  a  hair 
from  your  head).  They  fit  with  each  other 
so  closely  that  they  are  almost  as  firm  as 
a  solid  piece,  but  there  is  just  sufficient 
freedom  to  oscillate. 

Fitting  so  perfectly,  they  should  with- 
stand millions  upon  millions  of  explosion 
impacts  before  there  is  a  perceptible  effect, 
or  before  the  space  between  the  wrist-pin 
and  its  bearing  becomes  enlarged  even  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  parts  were  made  so 
loosely  as  to  have  even  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  too  much  freedom  at  the  outset,  then 
they  would  immediately  have  entered  the 
period  of  serious  wear  and  early  destruc- 
tion. 


These  conditions  are  illustrated  in  the 
diagram.  When  parts  are  made  to  the 
correct  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  begin- 
ning, their  usefulness  extends  over  the  long 
period  shown  from  A  to  B,  before  they 
even  enter  the  period  of  serious  wear  as 
shown  by  the  line  from  B  to  C.  But  if 
those  parts  are  not  made  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, they  commence  to  deteriorate  immedi- 
ately and  decline  rapidly  as  shown  by  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  curve  from  A  to  D. 

In  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  car,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  fine  and  close  me- 
chanical operations.  This  does  not  imply 
so  many  thousands  of  parts,  because  oft- 
times  there  are  many  operations  upon  a 
single  part,  the  degree  of  precision  in  these 
various  operations  depending  upon  condi- 
tions and  upon  the  function  involved. 

With  what  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  finer  work-shops,  having  an  equip- 
ment whose  equal  we  have  never  known, 
and  with  an  organization  trained  in  Leland 
standards,  it  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  con- 
jecture that  the  makers  of  the  Lincoln  car 
will  accomplish  their  purpose. 

And  that  purpose,  as  we  have  said  before,  is 
to  buildafincr,  a  smoother,  a  more  dependable,  a 
more  comfortable  riding  ear — regardless  of  road 
conditions — than  has  ever  been   made  before. 


LELAND-BUILT  LINCOLN  MOTOR  CARS  COMPRISE  EIGHT  BODY  STYLES 


LINCOLN     MOTOR     COMPANY 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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For  the  Good  of  the 
Greatest  Number 

«iiiutiiitiniiiir(iiitiii] MtiiiJinuitiuiiiiiiiiuiifiiiMiiirintiriit Jtiniitin^ntiH riMiiiiJiNiiiiiinMriitiuiiuiuiiuiiiiniriMrMiiiiiiuiiuriiiifnrtiiiiiitifnMriuJif  iiiMiiiiiMiiiMii:MiiJiiiiiiiiiMinM»tiiitiiiituiiiiMiiiriiiiMtiir)intiiJiMrMMiiiii» imiiMrMur iiiiiiMriiiartiiiiiiirHMiMi>iiu»iniiniiiiuMMiiiiiiiJiULUUitnituiiiuMitunifntruiuii»- 

T^WO  distinct  aims,  each  of  them  conceived  in  the 
■*■  interest  of  the  public  we  serve,  have  animated  this 
Company  in  all  its  activities  since  the  beginning. 

One  is  to  produce  products  of  uniformly  fine  quality; 
the  other  is  to  manufacture  and  distribute  these  products 
in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  their  cost  low. 

The  passing  years  have  seen  the  things  Goodyear  builds 
move  steadily  onward  in  excellence,  and  in  the  abiding 
public  regard  that  such  excellence  always  compels. 

Today  the  millions  who  use  these  products  enjoy  the 
economy  not  only  of  intrinsic  goodness,  but  of  relatively 
low  price  made  possible  by  immense  and  growing  sale. 

In  no  other  article  we  manufacture  has  this  process  of 
advancing  worth  and  receding  cost  been  more  evident 
than  in  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars. 

By  improved  construction,  by  an  enlarged  capacity  for 
service,  they  have  held  their  measure  of  value  intact 
against  even  the  rising  costs  of  material  and  labor. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  deliver  today  a  kind  and  extent 
of  performance  that  for  reliability  and  final  economy  is 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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HEINZ 

Cream  of  Tomato 

SOUP 


Made  ivith 

Real  Cream 


57 


1 1  einz  Tomato  Soup  amazes  house- 
\\  ives  who  have  doubted  that  soup 
in  a  can  could  be  so  good. 

Rich,  heavy  cream  takes  the 
place  of  meat  stock. 

Choice,  sun-ripened  tomatoes 
grown  under  Heinz  supervision 
from  selected  seed  provided  by 
1  leinz  are  exclusively  used. 

Seasoning  ingredients  of  the 
finest  quality  only  are  employed. 

The  Heinz  cooks  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  soup-making  and  the  re- 
sult never  varies—  is  never  in  doubt. 

Heinz  Chili  Sauce 

An  appetizing  and  satisfying  good- 
persists  throughout  the  meal 
if  there's  a  bottle  of  Heinz  Chili 
Sauce  on  the  table.  Use  it  as  a 
relish  and  see  how  good  it  makes 
everything  taste. 


All  Heir  5   joottx  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  (Janada 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
Continued 


carbureter,  and  I  declutched  and  pulled  up. 
The  engine  was  still  running  on  the  pilot 
jet.  Obviously,  a  choked  main  jet.  It 
was  not,  however.  After  wasting  some 
time  making  sure  that  all  passages  in  the 
carbureter  were  clear,  and  that  petrol  was 
reaching  the  float  chamber  in  ample 
quantities,  I  proceeded.  There  was  no 
further  trouble  until  the  next  long  bill, 
when  exactly  the  same  symptoms  were 
repeated.  It  was  then  that  I  hit  upon 
the  cause. 

1  noticed  that  the  plugs  appeared  to  be 
rather  badly  placed  in  deep  valve-caps. 
Furthermore,  upon  taking  one  out,  I 
found  that  the  plug  points  were  very  thin 
and  also  projected  one-eighth  inch  beyond 
the  cylinder  walls.  At  the  next  opportunity 
I  fitted  a  fresh  set  of  plugs  of  the  same 
reach  but  with  heavier  electrodes  not  pro- 
jecting so  far  into  the  cylinders.  The 
trouble  was  completely  cured,  but  the 
manufacturers  of  the  car  were  not  easily 
convinced  until  they,  too,  had  solved  the 
same  difficulty  in  this  way.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  electrodes,  while  good 
for  certain  engines  where  the  plugs  keep 
cool  and  the  compression  is  not  high,  were 
entirely  unsuited  for  one  running  at  high 
speeds  and  with  more  than  the  average 
compression,  with  the  result  that  the  points 
became  incandescent  on  full  load,  causing 
preignition. 

Other  causes  of  blow-backs  are  mixture 
too  weak  (as  when  starting  on  a  cold 
morning);  incorrect  valve-timing;  air 
leaks  from  the  inlet  valve  stems,  carbureter 
flange-joint,  cylinder-head,  valve-cap,  or 
ping;  preignition  from  carbon  deposit; 
and  irregularities  in  the  ignition,  such  as 
faulty  timing,  broken  carbon  brushes,  bad 
distributer  connection,  and  oily  or  faulty 
plugs.  At  present  my  friend  is  going  over 
all  these  possible  causes  and  I  shall  be 
interested  to  learn  what  he  discovers  to 

be  the  reason. 

I  knew  a  car-owner  who  was  very  fas- 
tidious about  his  engine  adjustments.  The 
thought  of  the  possibility  that  one  plug  had 
a  gap  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  wider  than 
the  others  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce 

him  to  take  them  all  out  of  the  engine  and 

microscopically  gage  them  anew.  He 
claimed  to  be  able  to  judge  if  there  was  a 
small  leakage  of  compression  in  one  of  the 
cylinders;  and  would  test,  all  the  joints 
with  oil  or  soapy  water  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  an  air-bubble. 
boss  of  compression,  however,  was  his 
bite  none  and  one  day  he  related  to  me 
how  he  had  been  greatly  mystified  by  his 
engine  pulling  badly  after  he  had  been  on 
the  road  half  an  hour.  On  stopping  to 
investigate  he  found  he  had  come  up  against 
his  bite  noire — two  cylinders  had  no  Com- 
pression. He  could  detect  no  blowing  past 
;it  any  point,  he  though!  it  must  be  the 
piston-rings  Ibis  time,  and  visions  of  a 
general  engine  overhaul  loomed  in  view. 

The  engine   being   hot,    he   considered   it 

wise  to  wait  until  if  cooled  down  suffi- 
ciently to  test  t  he  plug  and  valve-cap  joints. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  pulled  the 
engine  round  again,  and  to  his  further 
mystification  the  compression  had  "come 
back"  as  strong  as  ever.  It  couldn't  be 
"stuck"  piston-rings,  he  thought,  as  he 
had  not  injected  any  kerosene  to  free  them. 

Anyway,  the  compression  was  there  all 
right  and  that  was  good  enough.  So,  off 
again,  once  more  with  the  engine  pulling 
well.     He  covered  about,  eight  miles — then 
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came  the  same  ominous  falling  off  in  power 
as  before.  He  stopt  again  to  investigate. 
Compression  in  two  cylinders  all  gone  once 
more!  He  decided  to  make  for  home  as 
well  as  he  could  and  do  no  more  tinkering 
on  the  road  that  day. 

Relating  the  experience  to  me  the  next 
day,  I  learned  that  he  had  punctiliously 
and  very  thoroughly  ground  in  the  exhaust- 
valves  the  day  before  the  incident,  but 
was  positive  this  fact  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mystery.  His  valve  tappet  ad- 
justments were  perfect,  but,  nevertheless, 
I  suggested  they  might  easily  be  "too 
perfect,"  and  as  he  had  done  some  extra 
grinding  in,  the  tappet  clearance  would 
be  smaller  than  normal,  owing  to  the  valve 
fitting  deeper  into  its  seating. 
•  I  pointed  out  that  the  length  of  the  valve 
was  appreciably  greater  when  hot  than 
when  cold,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  expan- 
sion, hence  he  probably  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  clearance,  and  the  valve,  when 
hot,  would  not  close  properly,  and,  obvi- 
ously, there  could  be  no  compression.  He 
had  never  thought  it  a  possibility,  but 
decided  at  once  to  screw  back  the  tappets 
of  the  two  valves  one-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  and  thus  give  more  clearance.  Next 
day  he  tried  the  car  on  the  same  routo  as 
before,  and  this  time  the  compression  did 
not  vanish. 


WHERE  WOMEN  MOTORISTS 
EXCEL  MERE  MEN 

IF  hitherto  you  have  scoffed  at  the  wo- 
man motorist  as  an  amateur,  it  is  both 
wise  and  expedient  that  you  reverse  your 
attitude,  for,  we  are  told,  she  has  come  to 
claim  a  permanent  and  enviable  place 
among  the  turbulent  brotherhood  whose 
passwords  are  "blowout"  and  "puncture." 
In  driving  ability,  says  George  Bancroft 
Duren.  in  Motor  Life,  woman  does  not 
quite  measure  up  to  man,  but  with  the 
mechanism  of  her  machine  she  more 
quickly  familiarizes  herself,  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  she  locates  a  defect  and 
repairs  damages  she  is  not  surpassed  by  her 
brother.  Observation,  says  this  authority, 
has  shown  that  men  and  women  have  an 
almost  entirely  opposite  reaction  to  motor- 
ing. Women  have  a  faculty  of  expressing 
themselves  more  clearly  in  the  examination 
for  a  driver's  license,  and  are  more  collected 
and  have  Less  apparent  fear  of  the  inspectors 
who  conduct  the  tests,  invariably  they 
pass  the  examinations  with  higher, averages. 
While  there  are  no  statistics  on  which  to 
base  exact  information,  there  are  more 
women  motorists  than  the  layman  realizes, 
this  writer  believes.  In  New  Jersey  there 
are  15,000  of  the  gentler  sex  who  drive 
machines.  This  number  is  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  motorists  in  that  State,  and,  figur- 
ing on  the  same  basis,  our  authority  finds 
that  we  have  approximately  300,000  women 
drivers  in  the  country  at  large.  It  must 
bo  admitted,  however,  that  woman's  rise 
in  the  motoring  field  has  been  somewhat 
meteoric,  says  the  writer,  and  explains: 

The  late  war,  which  has  shouldered  the 
burden  of  many  of  the  reforms  and  changes 
of  the  past  three  years,  was  primarily  the 
cause  for  the  rapid  influx  of  women  drivers 
back  in  the  early  days  of  1917.  This,  at 
least,  according  to  Mr.  Dill,  was  the  case 
in    New    Jersey,   and    in    his   opinion    un- 


The  Most  Thoughtful 
Gift  of  All 

Y EAR-AROUND  freedom  from  spirit-breaking 
house-cleaning  drudgery — days  upon  days  of  longed- 
for  leisure  and  craved  recreation — hours  of  delight  in  a 
home  that  is  satisfyingly  clean  and  restfully  sweet  — 
what  more  could  any  woman  wish  for? 

Yet  that  is  only  part  of  what  the  gift  of  a  Royal  Electric  Cleaner 
means  to  her.  The  best  part  is  that  it  so  aptly  expresses  your  appre- 
ciation of  her  unceasing  effort  to  keep  the  home  bright  and  full  of  cheer. 

Show  your  thoughtfulness  by  giving  her  a  Royal.  And  be  sure  to 
include  the  attachments.  With  them  the  Royal  is  a  complete  house- 
cleaning  plant  that  will  meet  every  cleaning  pur- 
pose. 

Many  of  her  household  possessions  give  a  woman 
satisfaction.  In  a  few  she  experiences  pride.  But 
for  her  Royal  Electric  Cleaner  she  has  a  genuine 
affection.  Its  contribution  to  her  comfort  and 
well-being  has  invested  the  Royal  with  qualities 
that  are  akin  to  human. 

In  this  light  it  is  not  surprising  that  thousands  of 
women  feel  that  they  are  doing  their  friends  a 
real  service  by  recommending  the  Royal. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Company 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BV    INVITATION 

MEMBER  OF 


NEW  YORK.   U.S.A. 

This  emblem  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Rice 
Leaders  of  the  World 
Association  is  your 
assurance  of  satisfac- 
tory quality  and 
dependable    service. 
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Fountain  Pens 


A  Gift  of 

Personality 


\  Parker  Pen  for  Christmas 
for  everj  member  of  the  fam- 
il\  \\  i M  mean  LASTING   pleasure 
not  merelj  the  MOMENTARY    joy 
*«f  the  usual  gift. 

Parker  Pens  art-  "Safety- 
Si  aled,"  can't  leak.  The  "Lucky 
<  1 1 r  \  i  "  feeds  the  ink  m  ithoul  blot- 
im_'.  The  "Prese-the-Button"  self- 
filler  i-  concealed  in  ih<-  cud  of  1 1  •  *  - 
barrel.  In  .ill  ;i  perfect  pen  for 
all  uses. 

\  style  and  size  to  fit  every 
ta-ie.     Prices  $2.50  up. 

There  is  a  Parker  dealer 
near  you.  We  will  be  glad 
to  put  you  in  touch  with 
him  and  see  that  your  re- 
quirements are  satisfied 


The  Parker  Pen  Company 

Janoville,  Wisconsin 

w 
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doubtedly  held  true  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  United  stales.  Reports 
which  he  has  received  from  various  sources 
at  Least  point  to  such  a  condition. 

America's  manhood,  answering  to  the 
nation-wide  call  to  the  colors,  left  behind 
many  vacant  places  to  be  tilled.  Then1 
were  the  great  wheels  of  industry  to  be 
kept  in  motion,  and.  as  in  every  other  coun- 
try of  the  world,  the  women  of  America 
turned  eagerly  from  their  more  genial 
duties  and  accepted  the  heroic  lask  of 
keeping  the  home-tires  burning.  To  tell 
how  well  they  did  t ho  job  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  Merely  we  may  mention  that 
they  fought  the  battle  against  loneliness, 
heartache,  and  separation  with  the  utmosl 
courage. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  question  as  it 
directly  concerns  the  motorist.  Thousands 
of  automobiles  were  idle  in  garages.  Fat  hers, 
brothers,  and  sweethearts  who  had  driven 
them  were  Over  There  iu  the  mud  and  hell 
of  Flanders.  There  were  tasks  to  bo  done 
which  required  the  use  of  automobiles, 
there  were  heartaches  which  could  be 
soothed  by  drives  into  distant  places.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  great  army  of  women 
drivers,  spurred  on  in  part  by  desire  and 
in  pari  by  necessity,  came  into  existence. 

This  is  not  fiction,  but  truth,  upheld 
by  actual  observation.  At  one  period  of 
the  war  the  New  Jersey  motor-vehicle  in- 
spectors were  examining  more  women  for 
driver's  licenses  than  they  were  men.  This 
average  continued  for  many  months,  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  greatest 
number  of  women  ever  recorded  became 

automobilists  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  many  ambulance  corps  which  were 
organized  in  every  section  of  the  country 
added  appreciably  to  the  number  of  women 
motorists.  And  this  type  of  work,  calling 
for  unusual  nerve  and  ability,  graduated  a 
class  of  drivers  pari  icularly  able  at  handling 
cars  as  well  as  repairing  and  otherwise 
caring  for  them.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  probably  more  women  drivers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  their 
automobiles  than  men.  That  is  to  say,  on 
a  percentage  basis. 

You  don't  believe  this?  Well,  in  the 
vernacular,  "you'd  be  surprized."    When  a 

woman  concentrates  on  something  (if  you 
are  a  married  man  you  will  appreciate  this 
without  a  detailed  discussion),  whether  it 
be  knitting  a  sweater,  winning  a  husband, 
or  learning  the  intrinsic  mechanisms  of  a 
motor,  she  puts  her  whole  heart,  soul,  and 

ability  into  the  task.  If  you  ever  have 
conversed  with  any  of  the  young  women 
ambulance-drivers,  who  were  forced  during 
the  war  to  do  much  of  the  so-called  (and 
rightly;  dirty  work  about  their  cars 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  male  labor,  you 
undoubtedly  discovered  that  they  knew 
more  about  automobiles  than  you  ever 
gave  them  credit  for.  Perhaps,  if  you  were 
like  the  writer,  you  might  deftly  have 
changed  the  Bubject  to  something  with 
which  you  woe  more  familiar  in  order  to 
■  ourself    from    an    embarrassed    eon- 

.11  of  ignorance. 
It  was  a  common  practise  for  the  girl 
members  of  these  corps  to  do  every  bit 
of  the  repair  work  on  the  cars  themselves, 
■  xcept  in  cases  "where  it  became  necessary 
to  call  upon  a  mechanical  specialist  to  cure 
the  ill.  ("hanging  tires,  cleaning  carbon, 
ami  a  greal  many  other  similar  tasks, 
which  many  a  man  would  have  had  done 


at  the  nearest  garage,  was  just  part  of  the 
daily  routine  for  them. 

A  woman  fussing  over  an  inert  spark- 
plug will  display  as  much  attention  to 
detail  as  her  more  domesticated  sister  will 
over  the  mysterious  process  of  cooking  a 
plum  pudding.  Or  perhaps  to  make  the 
picture  even  more  effective  you  might 
find  this  same  Miss  Motorist  herself 
bending  over  some  fragrant  dainty  as  it 
emerges  in  a  vapor  of  luseiousness  from 
the  oven  The  fact  that  a  woman  makes 
a  good  mechanic  or  driver  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  she  is  not  equally  as  apt 
at   housework  or  cooking. 

This  efficiency  with  the  "in'ards"  of  an 
automobile  seems  to  be  due  to  woman's 
infinite  patience  with  detail  and  to  her 
painstaking  care.  In  New  Jersey,  which 
the  writer  lakes  as  an  illustration  for  the 
country,  woman  comes  to  the  examina- 
tions more  thoroughly  equipped  with 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  automobile,  but 
also  of  the  laws  governing  driving.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Dill  that  a  woman 
who  fails  to  pass  the  written  test  never 
returns  ahead  of  the  next  date  set  for  the 
examination.  A  man  will  return  ahead  of 
time  with  great  assurance  that  this  time 
he  "will  do  the  right  thing";  but  the 
woman  waits  patiently  for  the  proper  hour. 
Usually  Iter  patience  is  rewarded  with  the 
coveted  license,  while  the  man  loses  even 
his  assurance.  However,  continues  the 
writer — 

In  respect  to  driving  ability,  Mr.  Dill 
believes  that  women  do  not  quite  measure 
up  to  men,  alt  ho  he  is  frank  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  excellent  women  drivers. 
This  condition,  he  believes,  is  due  primarily 
to  their  natural  sense  of  timidity  and 
nervousness.  It  must  be  admitted  also 
that  when  compared  to  men  they  are  for 
the  most  part  virtually  novices  at  the  game. 

Despite  a  woman's  natural  carefulness 
and  her  feminine  horror  of  causing  others 
pain  or  discomfort,  Mr.  Dill  has  found  that 
they  are  participants  in  equally  as  many 
accidents  as  men.  Often  in  that  zero 
hour,  when  every  second  of  cold,  clear- 
headed calculation  is  of  vital  importance, 
they  are  found  wanting.  Understand,  this 
is  not  a  prevailing  condition.  Yet  its 
occurrence  is  prevalent  enough  to  offset  the 
advantage  which  woman  has  in  her  other 
attributes,  with  the  result  that  statistics 
show  men  and  women  measuring  up  prac- 
tically equal  in  the  number  of  serious  and 
lesser  motor  catastrophes. 

So  here's  to  the  women  motorists — 
God  bless  'em!  Hubby  will  find  sweet 
solace  in  the  assurance  that  if  a  tire 
"blows"  wifey  will  be  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  Father  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  daughter  will  take  the  wheel  when  his 
arms  gel   tired. 

And  in  conclusion,  turn  back  again  if 
you  will  to  the  second  setting.  You 
remember  the  little  slip  of  a  girl  and  the 
red  roadster  ambling  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
along  I  he  highway?  If  you  are  still  single, 
bul  nevertheless  susceptible,  perhaps  you've 
dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  such  a  little 
woman  to  light  your  pipe  and  fetch  your 
slippers.  (Please  note  that  we  admit  you 
must  have  been  dreaming.)  And  perhaps 
you  have  mentally  heard  the  wedding-bells 
and  bit  Hie  trickle  of  rice  behind  your 
collar.  Well,  if  you  have  dreamed  all  t his 
and  the  fatal  step  is  not  many  moons  away, 
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STEINWAY 

THE    INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


Rachmaninoff  at  h.s  Steinway 

ALF  a  century  ago  Anton  Rubinstein,  like  his  im* 
mortal  contemporaries,  Wagner  and  Liszt,  pronounced 
the  Steinway  "unrivalled"  among  pianos.  Today 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  greatest  Russian  pianist  since 
Rubinstein,  has  said:  "Only  upon  a  Steinway  can  the 
works  of  the  masters  be  played  with  full  artistic  justice." 
Generation  after  generation  the  Steinway  stands  supreme — 
the  chosen  piano  of  the  masters — the  immortal  instrument  of 
the  Immortals  of  Music. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS.  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
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Bu  rroughs 

THE  needs  of  small  and  medium  size  businesses,  where  a 
moderate  priced  figuring  machine  can  be  used  profitably, 
have  been  kept  in  mind  at  every  step  in  the  production  of  this 
new  Burroughs. 

Small,  compact,  light  in  weight  and  ample  in  capacity,  it  is  the 
ideal  general  purpose  figuring  machine  for  your  business — for 
any  business.  The  features  (described  below)  with  which  it  is 
equipped,  fit  it  for  a  very  wide  variety  of  practical  uses  and  are 
the  results  of  years  of  experience  and  contact  with  several 
hundred  thousand  owners  of  small  Burroughs  Machines. 

Needless  to  add,  it  is  a  real  Burroughs,  through  and  through. 

A  demonstration  of  this  new  Burroughs,  Style  315,  will  suggest 
many  uses  for  it  in  your  business.  You  can  get  in  touch  with 
our  nearest  office  by  phone  or  letter,  or  by  writing  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Its  Features  and  What  They  Mean  in  Your  Work 


Two-Position  Carriage — Adapts  the  ma- 
chine for  all  kinds  of  two-column  work,  on 
special  forms  or  the  regular  roll  paper, 
enabling  you  to  list  and  add  in  both 
columns,  or  in  one  column  only. 

Seven-Column  Capacity — Gives  ample 
listing  and  totaling  capacity  for  all  ordinary 
work,  and  makes  the  machine  available  for 
many  jobs  of  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division. 

Non-add  Key — Lists  and  marks  dates, 
clerk  or  department  numbers,  invoice 
numbers,  etc.,  without  adding  them. 

Repeat  Key — Saves  time  in  repeating 
items,  serial  numbers  and  amounts  in 
multiplication. 

Sub-total  Key — Used  to  carry  totals  for-, 
ward  from  page  to  page  or  column  to 
column;  saves  re-adding. 

Total  Key — Gives  a   clear  signal   before 


work  is  started,  prints  the  total  of  items 
listed.  Restores  all  keys  depressed  in  case 
you  want  to  change  an  amount  before 
printing  it. 

Complete    Visibility — You    can    see    all 

items  on  the  keyboard  before  they  are 
printed,  they  are  visible  as  soon  as  listed, 
and  the  total  in  the  adding  dials  is  in  sight 
at  all  times. 

Automatic  Ciphers  and  Punctuation — 

The  automatic  printing  of  ciphers  and 
punctuation  saves  25%  of  time  required  to 
write  down  amounts. 

Flexible  Keyboard — To  change  or  correct 
items  set  in  the  keyboard,  you  need  only 
depress  the  proper  keys. 

Portability — Built  compactly  so  as  to  take 
up  little  room,  this  machine  can  be  used  on 
desk  or  counter  or  be  carried  from  place  to 
place.     No   stand   is    required. 


MACHINES    FOR  EVERY    BUSINESS 


MOTORING    AND    A\  I  \lloN 

Contiu 
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same  views  regarding  it  that  the  country- 
man «li«l  about  th<  giraffe.  In  an  inter- 
view given  a  representative  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Aircraft  Association  of  New  York. 
Captain  street  told  of  sunn  of  their  expe- 
riences, lit  said,  according  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  tin   Association: 


Lsk  you.  would  1"  r  than  a 

irirl  as  chauffeur? 
her.    smoking. 

■     will  refrain   from   the 


•  is  bumming  along  the 

pinch    yourself,    \  i 

But   the  dream   is  not    an   im- 

•   •  ■•    are  over 

them — discounting  those   who 

"  _       .     and    done   it."      Why 

thing     like    this.    •'One 

Go   to 

Cupid! 
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NI\  !    miles   of   flying   oi  er 

an  ■!    territory  ought    to   leave 

a  flying-maohj  ty    well    frazzled,   it 

.  and  its  occupants  practically 
all  in.     This  the  case   with   the 

Army   Air  Service   Alaskan 
ion  upon   its  recent    return 
^i  ork,  however,  from  a  little  jaunt 
up  Both   men  and  equipment 

ek  and  Bpan  as  on  the  day  of  tin." 
months  before.  "We  never  had 
cylinder  on  the  entire  flight  be- 

i    Nome,  and    return,"    said 

commanding  officer 

lit  ion,  '•and  we  m\ ,  r  changed 

ark  plug."      At  that,  the  aviators  were 

united  in  the  opinion  that  they  had  had  a 

gh  trip.     "I  never  want  to  fly  through 

•  r  again,"  -aid  <  'aptain  Street, 
"hut   the  |i  „„1   ii    magnificently." 

immander    Baid    it    v. a-  the  worsl 

lie  had  ever  flown  through.      They 

.;.!.-    of    everything   -rain.      -now. 

hail.  t,     clouds,     fog,     and     mist. 

1    that    tin-    existing    maps    ,,f 

British  ( 'oluml.ia  and  Alaska  "aren't  wort  h 

•ark  plug,"  and  that  they  might 

•  had   a    photograph  of  the  mid- 

While  the  •  m»  di- 
■  ii  the  round 

">  •■•  I    ■■>  Horn*  .   -!  i    9, odd 

:••  in  onlj     1  !'_'  flj  in 
Of  the  t  '.sail  log  lor 

r  and  in  gathering  data 

':  OUr    im;i- 

tion,    aM    of    tl 

0.     11  .     ,      |j,|„  ,|     u  jtl, 

•001  and  manned 

Probablj   do  flight  • 

wilder  stretch  of  terri- 

'•  rangell,  Alaska.     I 

in    Contact    with    in.  n 
'heir  hip  .      I' 
d  and  .-aril. on.  with 
of    unbro 
and    u\; 

if  their  mot  ghl  aa\ 

of  forest   and   trail 

r  or  fri.  be  l.ird- 

■  ■  n 

.•    had  scarcely 

•  machine .  and  held 


On  the  return  trip  we  were  held  up  five 
days  by  a  southwester.  We  wanted  to  gel 
hack  to  Wrangel,  and  were  told  we  could 
make  a  landing  at  Telegraph  Creek.  This 
was  on  a  bee-line  to  Edmonton,  so  wo 
started  out,  hut  ran  into  clouds  over  the 
mountains  and  had  to  put  hack  150  miles. 
Tin  next  day  in  good  weather  we  set  out 
again,   and   found   that    flying  at    8,000  to 

0.000  feet  We  Ware  still  below  t  lie  tops  of 
mountains    we    had    been    told    were    onlv 

5,000  fe.t   high.     The  field  at   Telegraph 

Creek,  which  we  had  heen  informed  was 
perfect,  proved  to  ho  an  old  heaver  dam 
from  which  hay  had  heen  cut.  I  broke  an 
axh1  landing,  and  we  had  to  wait  four  days 
for  a  replacement.  The  trails  out  of  Tele- 
graph Creek  were  impassable  even  for 
horses.  Meanwhile,  we  hunted.  Nelson 
shot  a  black  hear. 

As  in  other  places  we  visited  we  dined 
sumptuously  on  reindeer  meat,  caribou, 
and  hear.  We  saw  much  wild  frame.  At 
one  time  we  flew  over  herds  of  caribou, 
moose,  reindeer,  and  mountain-goats. 
Over  thi'  Bering  Sea  we  spotted  schools 
of  while  whale  and  hair  seal. 

Hut  getting  back  to  Telegraph  Creek,  on 
leaving  we  had  to  climb  12,500  feet  to  clear 
the  firsl  mountain  peak,  and  then  we  ran 
into  the  worsl  snow-storm  I  ever  saw. 
First,  we  would  fly  very  high  to  avoid  the 
mountains,    and    then    we    would    have    to 

come  down  to  find  the  course,  because 
while  we  were  flying  mainly  by  compass, 
we  knew  thai  tin  Yukon  River  would  guide 
us  direct  to  our  destination.  Passing  over 
the  native  villages  was  great  fun.     As  the 

inhabitants  would  see  us  whir  around  a 
bend  in  the  river  a  majority  would  scatter 
and  run  for  shelter.  Whenever  we  landed 
tin    Indians  always  waited  for  one  of  us  to 

Btep  out  of  the  plane  before  approaching. 
One  chief  remarked: 

'You  heap  smart  man;    but  heap  damn 

fool." 

Flying  through  Canada  was  one  con- 
tinuous round  of  hospitality.  Evidently 
the  people  thought  we  had  flown  up  for  a 
drink,  because  the  first  thing  offered  us  on 
landing  was  liquor— liquors  of  vari- 
ous Kinds  and  brew,  and  from  flasks  as  dis- 
tincth  e  as  I  he  contents. 

In  Ala-La.  I  half  believe,  every  person 
owns      hi-     own     still.      HoBpitable?      The 

most  hospitable  people  we  ever  mel  in  all 
our  lives.     That  heart  painted  on  my  ship? 

They  call  it  "TlleColden  Heart  of  Ala-ka." 
Our  trail   led   over  golden   hearts  from   the 
time  we  left  New  York  until  our  return. 
The    maps    of    the    Yukon    and    Alaskan 

mountains  a  few  miles  back  from  the  coast 

mere    blanks.       Yes,    we    secured    much 

data  ami  a  fair  number  of  photographs 
which  will  be  employed  to  correct  the  ex- 
i-tinL'  maps.  The  maps  of  British  ''„- 
lumhia.  at  least  over  the  uninhabited  areas, 
■  rived  mainly  from  reports  brought  in 
by  trapp.  rs.  The  geographic  survej  maps 
along  the  rivert  were  correct  however,  and 
proved  or  considerable  help  in  maintaining 

the  Com 

1  aptain  Street  gave  Lieutenant  Nelson, 
th<  engineering  offic*  r  of  the  expedition, 
chief  credit  for  thi  success  of  the  trip  be- 
cause of  hi-  -trio  supervision  of  the  motors. 


All  the  machines  and  motors  had  to  be 
operating  perfectly  before  they  left  a  field. 
Their  plan  was  to  fly  one  hop  a  day,  devot- 
ing a  part  of  each  day  to  looking  after  the 
machines.  The  only  serious  mishaps  were 
a  broken  propeller  or  two  and  a  shattered 
wing  panel.  They  were  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  landing-places,  which  necessi- 
tated a  good  deal  of  dodging  of  various 
obstacles  and  consequent  havoc  to  their 
tires.     The  captain  is  quoted  further: 

I  think  that  a  regular  service  could  be  es- 
tablished clear  through  with  very  little 
trouble — and  with  landing  fields  and  per- 
manent service  stations  wo  could  make-  the 
trip  iu  much  less  lime.  July  is  a  poor  time 
to  start  on  a  pathfinding  trip  to  the  North. 
tho.  Dense  clouds,  fog,  and  mist  litem  lb 
blanket  the  entire  region  after  Juno.  We 
did  not  get  all  the  photographs  we  hoped 
for.  We  had  planned  to  photograph  the 
entire  area,  but  were  able  only  to  secure 
a  number  of  strips  whenever  occasion 
permitted. 

We  found  tho  people  of  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  greatly  interested  in 
commercial  aviation.  Tho  Canadian  Air 
Board,  with  all  the  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  possible,  facilitated  our  progress 
and  tendered  all  necessary  aid.  I  believe 
the  Canadians  will  make  permanent  our 
routo  through  British  Columbia.  Gov- 
ernor Riggs  of  Alaska  is  very  enthusiastic, 
as  are  the  ontiro  populations  of  some  six- 
teen of  the  largest  cities  in  Alaska.  They 
will  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  permanent  air 
service  from  the  States. 

Still,  those  regions  have  only  a  popula- 
tion of  some  50,000  with  an  area  a  third 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  commercial  venture  would  bo  a  paying 
proposition  at  the  start.  However,  there 
are  good  chances  for  if.  Freight  charges 
aro  excessive.  It  costs  from  $55  to  $05  a 
ton  to  transport  freight  up  Hie  rivers.  Add 
that  to  the  cost  of  haulage  and  freightage 
from  Seattle  to  Alaskan  ports  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  living  means  to  these 
people. 

Mail  requires  thirty  days  to  get  through 
from  the  States,  if  it  does  get  through. 
By  air  mail  Alaska  would  be  within  seven 
or  eight  days'  communication  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Why,  in  all  the  months  we  were  gone,  I 
received  only  one  letter. 

Our  photographic  data  are  worth  the 
trip.  Por  example,  airplanes  will  be  re- 
quired tip  there  to  establish  railroads,  which 
are  greatly  needed.  Planes  will  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  out  routes  and  make  general 
surveys.  In  the  valleys  such  as  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana,  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
fertile  lands  are  awaiting  drainage,  and  we 

proved  I  hat  this  work  can  he  accomplished 

easily  by  airplane  survey.  Our  meteoro- 
logical data  are  not  complete  for  all  seasons, 
and  are  not  for  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions. We  learned  that  the  weather  iu 
Alaska  is  determined  closely  by  that  pre- 
vailing on  the  Pacific. 

We   found    that    to    negotiate    these    vast 

distances  on  regular  schedules,  planes  must 

he  made  to  avoid  crystallization.  Motors 
must  he  perfected  so  that  they  will  remain 
heated  al  even  00  or  70  degrees  below  zero. 
The  latter  pari  of  May  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  make  the  flight.  I  would  rec- 
ommend a  relay  service  for  a  permanent 
route,  such  as  having  a  plane  make  only 
one  hop,  and   1  hen   use  another  plane. 

Tin    results   of   the   trip  are  considered 
highly   satisfactory.     The   fliers  sueeeedrd 
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Genuine  Jenkins  Valves   are   known   by    the   name   within   a 

Diamond    Mark    cast    on    the    body.       They    are    obtainable 

through  supply  houses  everywhere. 


Assured  Dependability 

Architects  can  specify,  engineers  can  recommend, 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  can  install  Jenkins  Valves 
with  confidence  born  of  a  knowledge  that  Jenkins 
Valves  have  been  standard  for  more  than  55  years. 
Home  owners  having  plumbing  and  heating  systems 
equipped  with  Jenkins  Valves  are  assured  of  de- 
pendability and  freedom  from  valve  annoyance. 

Every  Jenkins  Valve  is  strong  and  heavy;  made  of 
the  best  brass,  iron,  or  steel,  and  so  proportioned 
that  it  remains  dependable  and  unaffected  when 
subjected  to  the  strain  of  hard  usage  and  severe 
service. 

The  valves  illustrated  are  of  the  types  commonly  used  in 
plumbing.  Jenkins  Valves  are  also  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  power  plant  service,  high  and  low  pressure; 
of  plumbing  and  heating  service  in  the  home,  office,  factory, 
hospital,  and  public  building;  of  railroad,  round  house  and 
marine  service;  and  of  any  service  where  a  substantial,  satis- 
faction-giving valve  is  demanded. 

Write  to  the  nearest  Jenkins  Office  for  data 
on  the  valves  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Home  owners  can  be  supplied  with  booklets 
on  plumbing  and  heating  valves. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York 

524  Atlantic  Avenue      .........  Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Boulevard  .......  Chicago 

St.  Louit        Pittsburgh        Washington        San  Francisco        Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 

103  St.  Remi  Street Montreal,  Canada 

6  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2  -         -         London,  England 
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Sargent 
Night  Latch 

IN  your  present 
home,  store  or  of- 
fice, you  need  the 
extra  security  given 
by  Sargent  Day  and 
Night  Latches.  They 
should  be  on  the 
front  door,  cellar 
door,  back  door,  and 
on  out  buildings. 
Made  extra  strong 
and  sturdy  to  resist 
entrance  of  the  law- 
less. The  handy 
Push-Button  Stop  is 
an  exclusive  feature. 


Hardware 
Harmony 


HARDWARE  should  not  be 
chosen  for  utility  alone.  Its 
decorative  features  should  also  be 
considered.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  your  hardware  does  not  clash 
with  its  surroundings. 

In  Sargent  Hardware  you  are 
sure  to  find  just  the  pattern  to  har- 
monize with  your  architectural  and 
decorative  standards.  You  will 
also  find  in  Sargent  Locks  and 
Hardware  that  solid  quality  which 
assures  protection  and  durability. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  for 
the  convenience  of  architects  and 
home-builders.  In  it  are  shown  the 
many  tasteful  patterns  created  by 
Sargent  designers.  Write  us  for  a 
copy  and  select  with  your  architect 
the  design  that  will  harmonize  with 
your  new  home. 

SARGENT    &    COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  St.,   New  Haven,  Conn. 


r 
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LOC  KS         AND  HARDWARE 


MOTORING  AND   AVIATION 

Continued 


in    accomplishing     their     mission, 
included: 


which 


1.  Establishment  of  an  effective  aerial 
route  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
American   continent    and   Asia. 

2.  The.  charting  and  photographing  of 
inaccessible  areas  in  Alaska  which  had 
never  been  mapped. 

3.  Demonstration  of  the  airplane  as  a 
means  of  transport,  both  for  mail,  pass- 
engers, and  freight. 

4.  Pointing  out  the  necessity  of  landing 
tields  and  service-supply  stations  through- 
out the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

5.  Proving  the  durability  of  modern  air- 
planes and  motors. 

(i.  Proving  that  Hying  is  safe,  even  over 
territory  where  transport  by  railroad,  auto- 
mobile, and  wagon  is  considered  extremely 
dangerous. 

7.  Demonstrating  the  comparative  ease 
and  dispatch  with  which  troops  can  be 
transported  over  long  distances  by  air. 

8.  Practicability  of  aircraft  for1  use  in 
photographing  and  surveying,  meteorolog- 
ical work,  and  general  observation. 

9.  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service  and  the  Canadian 
Air  Board. 

Where  the  mail  from  the  interior  of 
Alaska  is  thirty  days  or  more  in  reaching 
the  United  States  at  present,  two  or  three 
days  by  air  will  bring  this  mail  from  the 
very  heart  of  Alaska  to  the  center  of  the 
United  States. 


THE   GEE   AND   HAW   MECHANISM 
OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

T^IIE  "steering-gear"  of  an  automobile 
-*-  is  on*?  of  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
vances in  the  whole  machine.  Many  per- 
sons remember  the  first  autos  with  a  long 
steering-bar  like  the  tiller  of  a  boat.  These 
were  all  right  in  the  days  before  the  speed- 
bug  developed  to  the  robust  proportions 
it  enjoys  these  days.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered, however,  that  if  the  horseless  carriage 
was  to  get,  any  sort  of  a  move  on,  it  couldn't 
have  a  "wobbly"  front  axle.  So  men  of 
genius  went  to  work  with  the  result  that 
to-day  we  have  a  practically  vibrationless 
steering  mechanism,  and  one  that  does  not 
tire  the  driver's  arms  as  tho  he  had  been 
sawing  wood,  or  jerk  out  of  his  hands  in  a 
savage  and  peremptory  manner  when  the 
car  strikes  some  little  obstruction.  A  de- 
scription of  the  common  steering  mechan- 
ism in  use  to-day,  together  with  a  few  hints 
as  to  its  care,  is  given  by  H.  Clifford 
Brokaw  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  steering-gear  consists  of  a  wheel  at- 
tached to  a  rod  or  tube  mounted  in  a  hous- 
ing in  which  it  turns.  On  the  lower  end  is 
a  worm  or  Spiral  gear  which  meshes  with  a 
worm-gear  or  sector,  through  which  a  proper 
motion  is  transmitted  by  a  lever,  called  a 
drag  link,  to  one  of  the  steering-knuckles 
on  which  a  wheel  is  mounted.  A  rod 
known  as  a  (de-bar  connects  this  knuckle 
with  its  mate  on  which  the  other  front 
wheel  turns,  so  that  they  move  in  common. 

Where  the  throttle  and  spark-control 
levers  are  mounted  on  the  hand-wheel  the 
steering-post  is  a  tube.  Within  it  is  an- 
other  tube   to   which    is    attached    a    lever, 
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controlling,  with  proper  linkage,  the 
throttle.  Within  this  inner  tube  there  is 
a  rod,  with  a  lever  on  the  lower  end,  and 
linkage  from  this  controls  the  spark  ad- 
vance. All  the  linkage  mentioned  here  has 
ball-and-socket  connections,  easily  kept 
lubricated  and  clean,  and  the  entire  mech- 
anism usually  is  easy  of  access,  so  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  keeping  it  in 
order.  And  inasmuch  as  upon  its  condi- 
tion much  of  the  comfort  of  steering  depends 
the  wise  guy  will  spend  a  few  minutes  occa- 
sionally looking  after  it. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  front 
axle  does  not  move,  but  is  rigidly  attached 
to  the  frame,  and  the  wheels  move.  On 
each  end  of  the  axle  is  a  steering-knuckle 
mounted  in  a  yoke  and  moving  on  a  pin. 
A  spindle  on  which  the  wheel  hub  revolves 
is  attached  to  or  made  a  part  of  the 
knuckle.  A  tie-rod  connects  the  knuckles 
and  is  provided  with  a  turnbuckle  or  other 
device  for  keeping  the  wheels  parallel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  in  theory  the 
wheels  should  be  at  all  times  exactly  parallel, 
in  practise  they  are  not,  and  the  reason  they 
are  not  is  exactly  why  the  auto  steers  so 
easily.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  steering 
device  may  be  to  prevent  vibration,  wheels 
turning  straight  ahead  would  magnify  every 
little  unevenness  of  the  road  and  turn  the 
wheels  aside,  producing  a  wabbling  effect. 

A  square  prow  does  not  steer  easily  in  the 
water;  with  the  pointed  bow  the  water 
presses  equally  on  both  sides  and  keeps  the 
vessel  straight.  So  with  the  auto.  The 
wheels  are  very  slightly  toed  in,  and  there 
is  equal  pressure  from  either  side,  tending 
to  keep  the  wheels  straight  ahead.  But 
beware  any  excess  in  the  toe-in  of  the  wheels, 
for  then  there  is  a  grinding  of  the  tires  over 
the  roadway,  with  great  wear.  I  have  seen 
a  pair  of  tires  worn  through  the  fabric  in  a 
seventy-five-mile  run  because  the  tie-rod 
had  been  bent  enough  to  throw  the  wheels 
off  true. 

The  wheels  do  not  run  perfectly  vertical 
either,  but  are  slightly  off  the  upright — 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the  top — so 
that  the  load  is  brought  directly  over  the 
tire,  that  is,  a  vertical  line  of  weight  would 
intersect  the  knuckle  and  tread  contact, 
and  there  is  thus  no  undue  strain  upon  the 
knuckles.  The  steering-knuckle  pins  also 
are  often  set  on  an  angle  to  give  the  wheels 
a  caster  effect,  so  that  they  trail  easily. 

For  all  that  the  steering-gear  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism,  there  is  usu- 
ally but  little  trouble  with  it.  According 
to  Mr.  Brokaw,  the  most  important  thing 
to  observe  is  to  see  that  the  mechanism  is 
properly  oiled,  in  harmony  with  the  man- 
ufacturer's directions.     We  read  further: 

About  the  only  wear  there  is  comes  to 
the  worm  and  worm-gear  or  sector.  These 
move  together  for  such  a  limited  part  of 
the  thread  and  gear  that  all  the  wear  comes 
practically  in  one  spot.  The  worm-gear  is 
fastened  on  an  eccentric  to  take  up  this 
play,  but  this  only  moves  the  parts  to- 
gether, and  there  might  be  a  binding  when 
the  wheel  is  turned  for  a  sharp  curve  or 
corner.  So  that  on  an  old  car  where  there 
is  much  play  it  is  wiser  to  take  off  the 
worm-gear  and  turn  the  steering-wheel  half 
around,  then  replace  the  worm-gear  or  sec- 
tor, or  put  in  a  new  one,  and  it  will  engage 
a  part  of  the  worm  which  is  not  worn. 

If  not  kept  lubricated  the  ball-and-socket 
joints  will  wear  and  give  an  annoying  play, 
besides  making  the  front  wheels  wabble 
excessively,  but  there  ordinarily  will  be 
little  trouble  between  the  steering-wheel 
and  the  steering-knuckles  with  slight  at- 
tention regularly,  according  to  book. 


Regulated 
Sunshine 

No  danger  of  Baby's  catching 
cold  after  her  bath — There's  a 
Reznor  in  the  room.  The  Reznor 
distributes  the  heat  evenly 
throughout   the  whole  room. 


Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 

The  copper  reflector  directs  the  heat  to  the  cold 
floor.  It  spreads  out  and  rises  in  a  sweet  mellow 
flood  of  comfort  that  envelops  everything  in  its 
permeating  warmth. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  furnace  or  as  a  complete  heat- 
ing system  in  itself,  it  makes  the  Reznor-equipped  home 
a  comfortable  home  and  a  cheerful  one. 

The  Reznor  is  safe  where  there  are  children.  The  front 
is  protected  by  a  strong  metal  guard. 

The  Reznor  Heater  was  demonstrated  very  successfully 
under  the  extreme  low  pressure  of  one-half  ounce  in 
connection  with  the  conservation  display  of  cooking 
ranges  and  gas  heaters  which  attracted  so  much  favor- 
able attention  and  interest  at  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  Gas  and  Oil  Men's  Association,  held 

at  Columbus,  Ohio,  September    28th 

and  29th. 

Wall-style  where  room  is  small,  fireplace 
models,  designs  especially  built  for  living  room, 
bedroom,  nursery,  office  or  garage. 

At  your  dealer's.     Booklet  upon  request. 


iJT 


Reznor  Wall  Heater 


Reznor  Fireplace 
Heater 


This  interesting  and 

valuable  booklet  free 

— write  for  it. 


Reznor  Garage  Heater 


To  Dealers:  In  case  you  are  in  unrepre- 
sented territory,  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  write  us.  A  Reznor  agency  is  valuable, 
and  -will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 


Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 
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Reznor  Oil  Heater 
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THE  decl  .  ila  is  the  marvel  phono- 

graph  ■  II    His  come  to  the 

rescue  of  people  who  were  winding  their 
talking  machines  by  hand,  just  as  the  self- 
startr  -  oftheautomobilUt. 

Motrola 

winds  am  phonograph  electrically 

A  simple  touch  of  the  button  when  changing 
a  record — and  the  MOTROLA  electrically 
bring'  the  spring  motor  to  the  proper  tension 
.ying  Easily  attached  to  any  phono- 
graph in  place  of  the  winding  crank  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  woodwork. 
Could  any  Christ  maa  fi,fr  be  more 
,.1/  and  delightful?  At  nil  phono- 
graph shops. 

Jcmes-Motrola,   Inc. 
29  W  est  35th  St-  Nen  ^  <»rk 


OUR 

MILLION  DOLLAR 
GUARANTEE 

Protects  You  When  You  Buy  A  Can  of 

RADIATOR 

NEVERLEAK 

It  it  .iocs  not  do  all  we  claim  tor  it 
and  more,  it  it  docs  not  mend  all 
ordinary  leaks  anywhere  in  cooling 

•  -m  without  the  k-asr  injury  to  any 

'  < A  your  motor,  your   dealer   will 

ind   your  money   or   replace    the 

at  your  option. 

Trya7Sccan  of  this  perfect  liquid 
and  you  will  he  astounded  by  the  re- 
sults. Can  not  clog  the  cooling  sys- 
tem. IJ ;■•■■  em  ales  and  rust.  There 
are  inferior  imitations;  he  sure  you  get 
the  original.  At  your  dealer' s  or  send 
to  us.     Write  for  free  pamphlet. 

'an'  txptrienu  in   manufacturing  I  ak- 
•      - 1  cparatt: 

Buffalo  Specialty  Company 

398    Ellicott    St..    Buffalo.    N.    Y. 


BIG    BUSINESS 

Continued  from  pa<i<  11 
tin  Cottonseed-Oil  Trust.'*  Moreover,  "it 
has  become  a  business,  almost  a  profession. 
to  promote  a  consolidation  of  large  enter- 
prises. Thegreal  banking  bouses,  especially 
in  New  York,  are  the  agencies  for  great 
aggregations  of  capital,  and  their  members 
are  large  owners.  Through  these  agencies 
understandings  have  been  reached  be- 
tween the  heavy  capitalists,  especially  the 
owners  of  railroads:  the  great  Bast  and 
\\  est  trunk  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  undertake  to  keep  rales  up  to  a  pay- 
ing   figure,    and    who    avoid    competition 

w  ilh  each  ot  her." 

Remembering  the  old  maxim,  "Compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  trade."  and  taking  pity 
on  the  small  merchant  and  the  small  pro- 
ducer "driven  to  the  wall"  by  these 
"anomalous  giants."  Americans  long  ago 
raised  the  cr J  of  "Down  with  the  Trusts!" 
and  the  cry  grew  louder  when  they  were 
told  that  Big  Business  "owned"  the 
Government.  Actually,  it  had  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  Senate. 
A  World's  Work  article,  "The  Senate— of 
Special  Interests."  was  followed  by  an- 
other, elsewhere,  called  "The  Treason  of 
the  Senate."  and  an  era  of  political  "house- 
cleaning"  and  Legislative  "trust-busting" 
set  iii  ai  Washington,  while  State  after 
Male  east  about  for  devices  to  "curb  the 
trusts"  particularly  the  "foreign"  trusts 
— in  other  words,  trusts  incorporated  out- 
side it.  Says  Dr.  Briseo:  "A  corporation  is 
domestic  in  the  State  where  it  obtains  its 
charter.  In  aH  other  States  it  is  foreign, 
and  in  foreign  countries,  alien.  The  ad- 
mission of  a  foreign  corporation  into  a 
Slate  i>  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
State's  discretion.  A  Slate  may  entirely 
exclude  a  foreign  corporation  or  restrict 
ii>  business  to  a  particular  locality,  or 
exact  security  for  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  its  citizens,  but,  a  State  can  not 
interfere  with  the  interstate  commerce  of  a 
corporation.  A  foreign  corporation  has  no 
rights  except  through  courtesy  or  such  as 
tnaj    he  granted   by  the  legislatures  of  tne 

States.     Ii  must  strictly  comply  with  the 

ii  1  - 1 1 1  —  or  conditions  imposed.  All  States 
have  passed  laws  differing  in  detail,  but 
generally  providing  that  a  foreign  corpor- 
al ion  can  not  enter  and  do  business  wit  hout 
firs!  obtaining  a  license.  A  foreign  cor- 
poration i-  usually  required  to  keep  a  local 
office  with  an  authorized  agent  in  charge, 
upon    whom    legal    papers    may    he   served. 

Frequently  a  copy  of  the  charter  must  he 

tiled    with   the   proper  State  official.     Some 

States   demand    the   payment    of  fees  based 

II  .    upon   the  amount   of  capital  which 

the  corporal  ion  employe  in  the  state." 

Big      business     no     longer     "owns"     the 

Government.  To  that  extent  and,  in 
fact,  to  a  much  larger  extent  corporations 
ha\<  been  curbed.  For  example,  no  cor- 
poration 1-  now  permitted  to  contribute  to  a 
political  campaign  fund.  But  tin-  "bust- 
ing" of  truste  «a-  not  at  all  magnificently 
successful.  Despite  restriction*  imposed 
by  the  Sherman  Act.  they  tin-  .-till  here, 
and  apparent!}    hen    to  Btay.     We  are  less 


afraid  of  them  than  we  were,  for.  as  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University, 
remarks  in  "American  Government  and 
Politics":  " Within  recent  years  there  has 
come  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  our  economic  development,  and  the 
undiscriminating  criticism  of  all  corpora- 
tions is  being  replaced  by  saner  views 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  era  of  small  business  concerns  is  at  an 
end.  Only  relatively  few  men  in  public- 
life  to-day  assume  the  attitude  of  the  past 
generation  that  trusts  and  corporations, 
as  such,  should  be  broken  up.  A  large 
number  of  publicists  wTould  discriminate 
between  'good'  and  'bad'  trusts,  placing 
in  the  former  category  those  business 
concerns  which  do  not  attempt  complete 
monopolies  and  unreasonable  enhance- 
ment of  prices  and  in  the  latter  category 
the  corporations  which  are  constantly 
violating  the  law  and  endeavoring  to  create 
monopolies.  At  all  events  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  decided  movement  away 
from  the  old  blind  hostility  to  corporations, 
in  the  direction  of  some  form  of  govern- 
ment regulation." 

Even  as  long  ago  as  1908  a  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  took  the 
same  view,  and  wrote,  "There  is  an  irre- 
sistible movement  toward  concentration 
in  business.  We  must  definitely  recognize 
that  this  is  an  inevitable  economic  law. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  industrial 
concentration  is  already  largely  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  general  statutory  prohibi- 
tion. Recognizing  these  facts,  the  aim  of 
new  legislation  should  be  to  regulate  rather 
than  to  prohibit  combination." 


WE  ARE  BECOMING  A  FOUR-BIL- 
LION  -  DOLLAR  GOVERNMENT  —  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  would  undoubtedly  like 
to  see  the  Government  cut  down  expenses 
during  the  next  few  years  so  that  he  could 
relievo  the  taxpayers  from  handing  over 
$4,000,000,000  a  year,  as  they  are  doing  now. 
But  indications  are  that  it.  might  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  achieve  this  ambition  with- 
in the*  limits  of  a  single  Presidential  term. 
Some    time    ago,    Bradstreet'a   reminds  us, 

Secretary  Houston  exprest  the  opinion 
that  about  $4,000,000,000  of  revenue  would 

be  necessary   to   meet    1  he  financial  obliga- 

t  ions  of  t  he  Government  during  t  he  next,  fis- 
cal year,  and  a  more  recent  survey  of  the*  sit- 
uation has  led  to  no  modification  of  this  es- 
1 1  mate.  Indeed,  as  appears  from  Associated 
Press  advices  from  the  national  capital,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  thai  level  for 
a  period  of  at  least  three,  and  perhaps  four, 
years  in  order  to  come  out  even.  This  is  so 
because  in  addition  to  meeting  current 
expenses,  about  $8,()(X),000,00()  in  Victory 
notes,  war-saving  securities,  and  Treasury 
certificates  of  indebtedness  will  be*  payable. 
The  Victory  Loan  notes,  amounting  at  the* 
close  of  last  month  to  .14,'2:{7,70S,(i0.r>,  will 
mature  on  .May  20,  1923,  tho  they  OT  any 
of  I  hem  arc- redeemable  at  the  option  of  the: 
Government  on  the  interest,  dates,  June*  15 
or  December  15,  in  the;  preceding  year. 
The-  war-saving  certificates  and  thrift 
stamps  main  ring  on  January  1,  1923  and 
1924,  amounted  at,  the-  end  of  last  month 
to  s7Sb,H is.  146.38,  and  the  Treasury  cer- 
tificates to  $2,629,432,950. 
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What  shall  we  get  him  for  Christmas? 


MAKE    your    Christmas    present 
something  he  will  be  glad  to 
have — something  that  will  fill 
a  real  need  all  the  year  round. 

Nine  out  of  ten  men,  for  instance, 
will  tell  you  that  their  faces  are  tender 
and  their  beards  are  tough. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  their  razors  pull  and  scrape — that 
after  every  shave  their  faces  burn  and 
smart.  It  is  rapidly  dulling  blades 
that  make  shaving  a  daily  discomfort 
for  so  many  men. 

What  more  welcome  Christmas 
present  could  you  give  such  a  man 
than  a  razor  that  sharpens  itself? 

Built  right  into  the  frame  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  simple,  efficient 


/4uto£trop  Razor 


stropping  device  which  quickly 
sharpens  the  blade.  It  renews  the  edge 
in  a  few  seconds,  without  removing 
the  blade  or  taking  the  razor  apart. 

AutoStrop  Razor  users  are 
guaranteed  500  satisfying  shaves  from 
every  dozen  blades. 

This  unique  razor  is  a  Christmas 
gift  a  man  will  enjoy  day  after  day — 
something  that  will  mean  real  shaving 
comfort  every  morning  of  his  life. 

Make  your  gift  this  Christmas  an 
AutoStrop  Razor.  Ask  your  dealer 
today  to  show  you  the  many  different 
styles  of  AutoStrop  Razor  outfits — 
from  the  folding  pocket  kit  to  fitted 
and  complete  travelling  sets — from  the 
standard  set  at  five  dollars  to  the 
sterling  silver  set  at  twenty-five. 


— sharpens  itself 


Onrazors,  strops,  hind  cm,  etc. ,  hereafter  manufactured  by  us  we 
shall  apply  the  trademark  "Valet"  inaddition  to  the  trademark 
"AutoStrop"  as  an  additional  indication  that  they  are  the 
genuine  productsof  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.  New  York. 


TWENTY-SIX   CHRISTMAS   BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN 


URIMM'S  niKV-TVIiv         .cted  and  Illustrated 

J  ork:    Charles  Seribner's 

M. 

Which]    one     of    Grimm's     fairy-tales 

ild  you  like  to  illustrate  if  you  were  an 

Such  a  question  was  probably  in 

the  mind  of  Elenore  Abbotl  when  she  set 

to  work,  with  her  colorful  brush,  to  make 

this  holiday  edition  for  young  folks.     Her 

ehoiee  not  only  uri\.s  us  a  good  flavor  of 

iin.   but    is  an    indication   of   her  own 

well.    The  picture  of  Cinderella's 

the  bazel-tn  e  is  mystic  in  ii> 

fairy  quality  of  moonlight,  a  delicate  con- 

i    the   ogre   which    thrills   on    the 

r  design,  or  to  the  giant,  white-capped 

grandmother  silhouetted  against  an  orange 

in  "The  Giant  with  the  Three  Golden 

11;,  Her  decorative   sense   in     "The 

-     -      as";   her  foresl  spirit  in  "The  Two 

I  are";  her  brighl  contrasts  of  costume 

in    "Th<    -  Which  Were    Danced    to 

Pieces,"  and  bo  on  throughout  the  twelve 

color     plates,     are     indication     that     Mrs. 

Abbotl    has  grasped   sympathetically   the 

proper  variety  of  the  make-believe.     She 

-.-,  n  with  the  eye  of  romance,  and  with 

grace  of  the  designer.    There  are  thirty- 
eight  tali  B  in  t  his  rich  volume. 

HI    ■OY'S    BOOS    OK    MAGIC.      By    Herewanl 

rrington.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Tin-  mj  Btcry  of  ma  trie  alwa>  a  catches  the 
.  irl  w  ho  tact-  a  sleight-of-hand  man. 

want  immediately  to  know  how  the 

thing  i-  done.     In  a   book   which   invites 

ly,  Dr.  Carrington  reveals  many  tricks 

which  he  claims  can  be  mastered  by  the 

amateur,    with    bands   that    obey 

and  with  ease  of  manner.  .Those  are  the 

requisites  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 

outdo    lloudini    or    Cellar,    or   any    of    the 

of  magic.     The  author  tells  you 

the  stage  <>n  w bich  you  are  to 

appear,  how    to  dress  bo  a-  to  obtain   the 

iid     so    a-    to    conceal    any 

.mi    may    need    during    the 

of    your    entertainment.      Tricks 

witl  handkerchiefs,     coin-,    cards. 

all  come  in  for  d<  tailed  description.     Alto- 

■  ■:-    i-    a    manual    which    claim-    to 

hi  in    the    masbBTj    of  illusion. 

by  a  man  v  ho  has  given  much 

thought   to  the  occult,  and  who  therefore 

somel  hing  more 

.1    pgj  chological 

The  text   contain-  diagrams,  as 

well  .'trait-     ol"     tin       world"-      mo-t 

-  in  this  special  lim 

Till    (HIIOKIN   Ol    ODIN,     i:     Padraic  <  olum. 
'.'.illy    Pogany.      New     York       The 

. 

If    you     v  i lie    rush,     the 

Northern 
-nine  the  i  nd  papers  draw  n 

charming  edition  of  old 

And  then  turn  to  the  color  pis 

in  hi-  conceptions 
of  A-L'ard.  and  in  hi-  picturing  of  the 
Vah  id    in    bis  other   color   illu 

tie  northern  lights  in  their 

gold    and     g  ad     flash)  •    of    r«  d.       In 

•    which.    I'oL'an;      i-    mo-t      -uc- 

ful  in  hi-  line-drawing     'hat  are 

toriet     The 

ni  ti  n  by  Mr    ( 'olum  w  ith 
hi-  .nd  In-  ha-  made 

th.     old 


in  --  which  is  somehow  lost  to  childhood  if 
the  original  sagas  an'  used.  Odin's  super- 
natural and  human  adventures  are  clearly 
detailed.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  Mr. 
( 'olum  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Children's 
Homer." 

PRINCESS  WHITE  FLAME.  By  Gertrude  Crown- 
lield.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

This  story  is  shot  through  with  a  web- 
like imagination,  and  tells  the  love-story  of 

Prince  Radiance,  who  seeks  to  rescue 
Princess  White  Flame1  from  the  thrall  of  a 
wicked  Earth  Fairy.  The  adventures  have 
largely  to  do  with  wicked  fairies,  who  try 
to  outwit  the  Prince  in  his  efforts  lo  throw 
a  much-coveted  veil  over  the  Princess. 
At  her  birth  she  was  turned  into  a  spirit 
flame,  and  her  father  tries  in  every  way  to 
overcome  the  evil  influence  east  tipon  her. 
There  is  great  picluresqueness  in  the  local 
habitations  and  names  in  this  story:  the 
Palace  of  Burning  Coals,  Flying  Soot,  the 
Giant  of  the  Wide  Gray  Plain,  the  Ash 
Goblin,  and  Curling  Smoke — to  mention 
only  a  few.  The  one  objection  is  that  most 
of  the  adventures  take  place  in  the  land  of 
evil,  with  grotesqueries  which,  while  they 
are  interesting,  are  none  the  less  evil. 
Prince  Radiance,  and  his  love  for  White 
Flame,  and  the  love  of  the  King  for  his 
daughter,  are  really  secondary,  even  tho 
the  romance  of  the  adventure  is  bound  np 
in  them.  As  with  all  good  fairy-tales,  this 
one  ends  happily,  with  conquest  over  evil, 
and  obliteration  of  many  of  the  wickedest 
Imps  of  Darkness,  and  Dragons,  and 
Wielders  of  Dull  Skies.  The  story  is  told 
with  greal  charm  of  style,  and  is  holding  to 
the  end.  The  illustrations  are  not  dis- 
tinctive, tho  they  are  sufficiently  graphic, 
while  the  cover  design,  artistic  in  its 
lettering,  has  not  the  juvenile  flavor 
the  publishers  have  given  to  the  jacket. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Illus- 
trated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York:  Cosmopolitan 
Hook  Corporation. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  regarding 
this  as  one  of  the  notable  gift-books  of  the 
year,  first,  because,  like  the  Scrilmcr  edi- 
tion- of  famous  classics  for  children,  it 
give>  adequate  type  expression  to  this 
DOtable     adventure     story,     but     likewise 

because  \.  C.  Wyeth  has  made  sixteen  full- 
page  color  illustrations  for  it.  As  the 
artist  Bays  in  his  introduction:  "The 
outstanding     appeal     of     this     fascinating 

romance  to  me  personally  is  the  remark- 
ably sustained  sensation  one  enjoys  of 
Crusoe's  contact  with  the  elements — the 
■  ;i  and  the  sun,  the  night  and  the  storms, 
the  -and.  rocks,  vegetation,  and  animal 
life."  His  pictures  give  expression  to  such. 
Tin  end  papers  begin  the  adventurous 
Spirit.     The  sense  of  loneline.-s,  the  touch  of 

ingenuity,  the  excitement  of  discovery,  the 
physical  effort  of  conquest  are  all  brought 

forward  in  these  excellent  illustrations. 
Tin-  i-  a  hook  for  every  boy  to  own,  for  if 
gives  "Robinson  Crusoe"  a  setting  BUCh 
a-  ii    ha-   not    had  before  in  recenl   editions. 

THE  SANDMAN'S   MOUNTAIN.    By  \am\h  Dodge. 

IIIUHtraicd   l>y   I'aul   Hransom.      New  York:    Charles 
Scrihrn-r'.H  Sons. 

Mr.  Louie  Dodge,  in  a  picturesquely 
-imple  style,  digs  out  of  the  sandman's 
mountain  ■>  multitude  of  worth-while  ad- 


ventures— and  they  all  befall  a  young  hero 
named  Giddy,  who  is  waiting  for  his  Uncle 
William  one  May  day  to  go  fishing.  And 
he  might  have  gone  had  he  not  looked  at 
the  picture  of* an  eagle,  and  had  his  ham- 
mock not  been  too  drowsily  comfortable. 
For  these  factors  changed  Oiddy's  ad- 
ventures into  unexpected  channels.  Read- 
ers of  '"The  Sandman's  Forest"  will  wel- 
come this  new  book,  with  its  attractive 
cover-design  —  will  welcome  the  eagle. 
the  bears,  the  Captive  Knight,  and  the 
Smugglers,  and  other  fanciful  characters 
from  a  fertile  inventiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  This  is  a  well-printed  book, 
a  good  story. 

STOR1KS     1IY     JULIANA     HORATIA     EWINO. 

Pictures  by  Edna  Cooke.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 

Imagine  under  one  cover — a  thick,  blue 
one,  with  a  story-book  design  in  color  on  it 
— being  able  to  find  "Jackanapes,"  "The 
Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  and  nine  other 
famous  tales  of  childhood  by  this  excellent 
writer — smiles  and  tears,  and  a  poetic  sense 
of  juvenile  joys  and  sorrows — Avritten  with 
a  beautiful,  old-fashioned  flavor  that  never 
stales.  It  is  a  delightful  idea,  this,  of 
giving  children  a  generous  feast  tinder  one 
roof,  with  such  quaint  illustrations  in  color 
as  those  done  by  Edna  Cooke.  There  may 
be  those  who  prefer  each  story  in  its 
separate  boards — there  are  several  good 
editions  of  Mrs.  Ewing — but  here  is  a  rich, 
generous  serving  of  her  clear  style,  printed 
in  a  type  that  will  rest  the  eyes  of  child- 
hood. For  girls  and  boys  will  pour  over 
Mrs.  Ewing  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  will  not  be  willing  to  givo  up  this  book 
until  the  last  page  is  turned.  This  is  ono 
of  the  memorial  holiday  issues. 

THE  SEC  RET  OF  EVERY-HAY  THINGS.  By  Jean 
Henri  Fabre.  Translated  by  Florence  C.  Bicknell. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company. 

It  is  not  a  new  method — the  conversa- 
tional one — of  imparting  information,  which 
is  here  adopted  by  Mr.  Fabre  in  his  talks 
with  children  on  what  one  might  call — 
adapting  a  phrase  from  Maeterlinck  to  our 
purpose  —  the  science  of  the  humble.  Hut, 
Fabre — out  of  date  tho  some  of  his  talks  may 
be  in  their  scientific  facts— is  a  charming 
instructor,  and  there  is  in  store  for  the  girl 
and  boy  alike  who  read  this  volume  a 
fascinating  array  of  commonplace  romances 
about  pins  and  needles,  soap,  fire,  water, 
matches,  salt,  spices,  pebbles,  and  other 
things  we  conn;  in  contact  with  during  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  day,  and  take  for 
granted,  just  as  we  do  interesting  people 
on  the  highway  —  without  thinking  what 
romantic  depths  lie  beneath  the  homely, 
familiar  exteriors.  Fabro's  books  for 
grown-ups- dealing  with  spiders  and  other 
creepy  things — have  about,  them  a  simple 
interpretation  of  fact  that  might  easily 
hold  ;i  youngster.  How  much  more 
welcome,  therefore,  this  book,  especially 
written  for  the  young.  Didacticism  flies 
before  Fabre's  freshness  of  style  like  dust 
before  a  broom. 

A  ROOK  OF  BOYHOODS:  (liaucer  to  MacDowell. 

By  Kugenie   M.  Fryer.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

It's  a  very  delightful  thing  for  an 
author  to  take  the  lives  of  noted  person- 
alities,   and    illustrate    how    boyhood   sang 
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Graton&Knight 

Standardized  Series       €7 

Leather  Belting 

Tanned  by  US  for  beltvuj  use  ^ 


Where  Clothes  Are  Cleaned 
— and  Wrong  Belts  Ruined 

A  laundry  is  a  bad  place  even  for  good  belts. 

Steam  and  hot  water  quickly  sap  the  strength 
from  leather  belts  that  have  not  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  job.  High  speed,  quick  turns 
over  small  pulleys,  and  varying  loads  combine 
with  the  steam  and  water  to  kill  the  belts. 

But  Neptune  and  Spartan  belts  are  right  for 
laundries.  Our  engineers,  who  developed  the 
special  processes  of  tanning  and  manufacturing 
these  brands,  figured  against  the  belt-destroying 
elements  in  laundries,  and  Neptune  or  Spartan, 
each  designed  for  its  particular  type  of  drive, 
successfully  resists  them  all. 

Neptune  and  Spartan  brands  are  two  of  the 
Graton  &  Knight  Standardized  Series  of  belt- 
ing. The  belts  in  this  Series  permit  you  to  choose 
the  right  belt  for  the  job,  for  they  have  been 
made  by  engineers  who  have  classified  belting 
conditions  and  made  special  belts  to  fit  any 
one  or  any  combination.  Write  to  us  on  all 
problems  involving  the  transmission  of  power. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  a  booklet  on  the 
Standardization  of  Leather  Belting. 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather 
Belting  and  Leather  Products 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Exclusive  Export  Representatives:  Belting  and 
Leather  Products  Ass'n,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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"lake  tt  from  Father !" 

A  Durham- Duplex  Razor!  Handsomely 
finished — durable — useful !  No  gift  from  a 
father  to  a  son  could  be  more  sensible. 

Father  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  shaving  qualities  of  the  oil- 
tempered,  hollow- ground,  double-edged 
Durham-Duplex  blades. 

"Take  it  from  him"  that  when  he  gives 
you  a  Durham-Duplex,  he  gives  you  not 
only  a  nifty  Christmas  present  but  a  life- 
long guarantee  of  shaving  comfort. 


rrcra* 


«•/  flea/  cRazor~made  Safe 


Standard  Set  One  Dollar  Complete.  (Made 
and  sold  in  Canada  at  same  price. )  Razor  with 
attractive  American  ivory  handle,  safety  guard  and 
package  of  three  Durham-Duplex  blades  (6  shaving 
edges)  all  in  handsome  American  ivory  case. 

Christmas  Model  Two  Dollars.  Same 
as  above  but  with  gold  plated  blade  holder 
and  safety  guard. 


Other  Sets  up  to  $12 

Additional  blades  50c  for  a 
package  of  5 


DURHAM  -DUPLEX 

RAZOR  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FACTORIES 

Jersey  City.  U.S.A. 

Sheffield,  Eng. 

Paris,  France 

Toronto,  Can. 

Sale* 
ReprtMentativet 
in  all  Countriet 
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•  low  n  theages,  from  Chaucer  to  MaoDowell. 
There  are  strong  contrasts  to  be  had  in  a 
volume  which  shelters  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Miss  Fryer, 
in  her  stories  of  Boyhood,  includes  such 
names  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Balboa, 
Drake,  Washington,  Nelson,  Burns,  Lin- 
coln, Wordsworth,  Joffre,  and  Kitchener. 
England  and  America  join  hands,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  text  is  well  measured  by  the 
picture  of  Millais  depicting  the  Boyhood 
of  Raleigh,  which  decorates  the  wrapper. 
There  is  feeling  and  style  in  the  treatment 
of  each  subject,  and  so  thoroughly  does  the 
author  believe  in  her  "beginnings  of 
biography"  that  she  plans  further  "lives" 
next  year. 

UNCLE  REMUS:   His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.    By 

Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost 
and  E.  W.  Kemble.     New  York:   B.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  few  years  ago.  "Nights  with  Uncle 
Remus"  (Houghton)  delighted  our  eye 
with  the  fresh  drawings  of  Milo  Winter; 
it  only  took  the  added  issue  of  such  a 
green  and  gold  treasure-house  as  the 
present  new  volume  to  complete  our  store 
of  Brer  Rabbit  happiness.  Here  are  page 
after  page,  with  decorative  thumb-nail 
sketches  along  the  margins,  detailing  the 
characters  of  animal  land,  filled  with  that 
delightful  dialect  which  is  so  humorous 
when  well  read — that  difficult  dialect 
which  children  find  impossible  themselves 
to  master.  But  with  those  pen-drawings 
and  full-page  wash  illustrations  done  by 
Frost  and  Kemble — who  are  to  Harris 
what  Tenniel  was  to  Lewis  Carroll  and 
Charles  Kingsley  —  our  appetites  are 
whetted  afresh  for  the  delectable  Brer 
Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby,  and  for  the 
further  adventures  of  Mr.  Fox,  Miss  Cow, 
Old  Man  Tarrypin,  and  the  other  animal 
frequenters  of  plantation  paths  in  the 
South.  The  edition — what  a  fat  gift  for 
the  Christmas-tree — is  prefaced  by  Harris's 
interesting  account  of  how  he  picked 
these  legends  from  the  untutored  blacks — 
an  excellent  essay  on  folk-lore  hunting — 
and  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  appreciative 
comment  which  suggests  in  a  small  way 
the  large  measurement  of  Harris's  place; 
in  American  letters. 

THE  TIPPY-TOE    BUBBLE   BOOK.     The  Little 

Miss  Mischief  Kiililile  Book.  Stories  in  each 
volume  hy  Ralph  Mayhew  and  Burges  Johnson; 
pictures  by  Rhoda  Chase.  Each  volume  containing 
three  records  for  the  graphophone.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  rimed  stories  told  in  these  decorative 
little  volumes  are  merely  vehicles  for  carry- 
ing a  series  of  songs  which,  in  record  form, 
may  be  taken  from  their  pockets  and 
played  on  the  victrola.  These  are  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  in  a  series  of 
Bubble  Books  that  are  unique  in  their 
design,  if  not  novel  in  their  execution. 
The  songs  are  sung  by  a  male  voice,  the 
enunciation  being  dear  and  the  rhythm 
Catching.  The  tenth  book  contains: 
"There  Was  a  Little  Girl,"  "Oh,  Dear 
What  Can  the  Matter  Be!"  and  "Bobby 
Bhafto";  the  eleventh  book  has  "The 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse," 
"Mother  Tabbyskins,"  and  "Old  Mother 
Hubbard."  Tin;  books'  effectiveness  is  in 
their  mechanical  novelty. 


WESTWARD  HO! 

by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Sons. 


By    Charles    Kingsley.     Pictures 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 


Kingsley's     stirring     romance     of      the 
Spanish    Main    is    a   tale   wherein   wander 
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such  figures  as  Walter  Raleigh  and  Francis 
Drake.  Dashing  heroism  crowds  every 
page.  In  addition  to  which  N.  C.  Wyeth 
— to  whom  yearly  we  are  beholden  for  joyful 
editions  of  his  favorite  boys'  books,  like 
"Treasure]  Island,"  "Kidnaped,"  and 
"The  Black  Arrow"— has  painted  a  series 
of  pictures  which  graphically  illustrate 
the  varied  spirit  of  the  book,  and  demon- 
strate his  own  fitness  to  appeal  to  young 
folks.  As  a  test,  look  at  the  picture  en- 
titled "The  City  of  the  True  Cross," 
facing  page  320,  and  the  one  called,  "The 
Battle  with  the  Armada,"  facing  page  382. 
And  his  dramatic  effectiveness  is  well  seen 
in  the  color  plate,  "The  Duel  of  the 
Beach,"  facing  page  158.  We  should  be 
glad  of  such  illustrators  for  such  books. 

LABOULAYE'S  FAIRY-BOOK.  Illustrated  by 
Edward  G.  MeCandlish.  Translated  by  Mary  L. 
Nooth.  Introduction  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  reader  of  these  charming  tales 
should  welcome  Mrs.  Wiggin's  introduction, 
detailing  so  feelingly  her  own  experiences 
with  Laboulaye  when  she  was  a  child. 
And  the  publishers  should  be  thanked  for 
presenting  so  delightful  a  printing  of  it, 
on  paper  soothing  to  the  eyes,  in  a  day 
when  paper  is  almost  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  These  are  fairy-stories  which  have 
been  swamped  beneath  a  recent  oversupply 
of  obscure  folk-lore,  and  which  should  be 
rescued  from  obscurity.  Test  the  drawing 
power  of  Laboulaye  with  "Yvon  and 
Finette,"  a  tale  of  Brittany;  there'll  be  no 
need  to  induce  the  child  to  go  further  with 
the  other  nine  stories.  There  are  an  appeal- 
ing cover-design  to  their  book,  good  comic 
end  papers,  and  rather  bold,  colorful  full- 
page  illustrations. 

JIMMY  QUIGG,  OFFICE  BOY.  By  Harold  S. 
Latham.      New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Mr.  Latham  is  now  becoming  one  of  the 
popular  authors  for  boys.  He  aims  in  his 
stories  to  catch  the  rising  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  patriotic,  zeal  now  rampant  in 
the  juvenile  world,  and  typified  in  our 
Boy-Scout  organizations  and  our  Ameri- 
canization plans.  His  sketching  of  the 
evils  of  the  "Office  Boys'  Club"  is  done 
with  the  sharp  pen  of  the  sociologist  writing 
about  the  limitations  of  the  A.  F.  L.,  while 
his  hero  keeps  pace  with  Marty  of  last 
year  in  his  spirit  of  wide-awakeness  and 
loyalty  to  comrades  in  distress.  Jimmy's 
detective  work,  his  manly  honesty,  his 
various  reactions  to  events  which  show  that 
not  all  office  boys  need  be  merely  office 
boys,  are  likely  to  interest  many  a  young 
reader,  and  will  encourage  the  author, 
undoubtedly,  to  write  more.  Mr.  Latham 
improves  in  his  narrative  style  and  cumula- 
tive interest  of  plot. 

THE  STORY  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE.  By  Hugh 
Lofting.     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Certainly  no  doctor  ever  had  a  more 
peculiar  life  at  home  or  more  astonishing 
adventures  abroad  than  this  lover  of 
animals.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprize  to  open 
a  volume  whose  illustrations  appeal  be- 
cause of  their  inherent  nonsense,  and  to 
find  the  author,  who  is  as  well  the  illus- 
trator, maintaining  a  delightful  sense  of 
proportion  in  his  imagination.  Surely  we 
do  not  care  whether  he  stretches  the 
natural-history  truth  in  his  invention  of 
the  extinct  Pushmi-Pullyus,  and  we  are 
glad,  by  the  time  we  have  read  the  story, 
that  the  poor  doctor,  who  grows  poorer 
because  of  the  large,  family  of  strange  com- 
panions he  has  to  feed,  discovers  a  source 
of  income  near  at  hand.  Children  will 
delight  over  Dab-Dab,  the  duck;    Jip,  the 
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The  Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  conies  In  the  finest  of 
combed  cotton  materials,  and 
in  fine  silk-trimmed  worsted 
and  mercerized  garments  of  all 
weights.  There  are  suits  for 
men,  boys  and  misses,  and  we 
have  just  added  to  the  line  the 
most  recent  member  of  the 
"One  Button  Family"  —  a 
sleeping  suit  for  the  kiddies — 
the  simplest,  most  comfort- 
able sleeping  garment  ever 
constructed.  « 

This  garment  is  featured  at  the 
best*  stores  everywhere,  but  if 
you  cannot  get  it  easily  and 
quickly,  send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at  Albany, 
and  you  will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men's  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 

$3,  $3.50,  $4,   $4.50,  $6,  $7,  $8 

Boys'  Fall  and  Winter  Suits 

$2  to  $2.50 

Misses'  Fall  and  Winter   Suits 

$2.50  to  $3 

Children's  Winter  Weight 

Sleeping  Suits,  $1.50  to  $2 


IF  the  week's  mending  is  done  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  ask  how  long  it  takes 
just  to  replace  the  buttons  and  repair  the 
buttonholes  on  underwear  each  time  the 
laundry  comes  back.  You'll  find  it  aver- 
ages at  least  15  minutes.  Multiply  by  52, 
and  you  have  the  time  wasted  each  year. 
Wasted,  because  on  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

there  is  only  the  one  master  button  at  the 
chest.  No  row  of  nine  or  more  buttons 
and  buttonholes  has  to  be  looked  after  every 
week,  as  on  the  ordinary  union  suit. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story — no  indeed. 
The  one  button  makes  possible  a  greater 
underwear  comfort  than  you  ever  knew  be- 
fore. It  does  away  with  the  wrinkles  and 
gaps  that  come  when  two  edges  have  to  be 
pulled  together,  as  with  a  row  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes. 


si  catalog  describing  the  complete  line  ivill  be  sent  free  on  riquctt 

FULD    &   HATCH    KNITTING   GO. 

Albany    /^      T\    New  York 
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Sport  Coat 


"Mother  gave  the  children 
and  me  Thermo  Sport  Coats 
for  Christmas.  That's  what 
I  call  'some  present*.  I  had 
no  idea  how  comfortable 
and  sort  o*  chummy  a 
Thermo  could  be,  especially 
as  a  house  coat  or  smoking 
jacket.  With  a  Thermo 
under  the  coat  we'll  all  be 
warm  enough  outdoors  art)) 
cold  day.  Men  wear  them 
who  will  not  wear  sweaters.' 

Guaranteed  All  Wool 

~[  he  Thermo  Sport  Coat  is 
a  knitted  fabric  coat,  soft 
and  "easy,"  that  fits  without 
binding,  yet  is  shapely  and 
dressy.  Makes  a  mighty 
pleasing  appearance,  and 
all  wool  means  long  wear. 
Comes  in  popular  heather 
mixtures.  Men's  sizes  $9.00. 
Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you;  or  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Company 

349  Bro.dway,     Dept.   D,     New  York 


Also  Makers  of~ 
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dog;  Gub-Gub,  the  baby  pis;  Polynesia, 
the  parrot:  and  the  owl,  Too-Too.  But 
more  than  any  of  these,  they  will  find  the 
doctor — whom  the  author  describes  with 
a  satiric  touch  which  now  and  again 
enlivens  the  well-written  text — as  an 
M.D.,  which  "means  that  he  was  a  proper 
doctor  and  knew  a  whole  lot."  Surely 
this  author  is  a  child  at  heart. 

EILEEN'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND: 
The  Life  Story  of  Our  Word  Friends.  By  Zillah 
K.  Macdonald.  Illustrated  by  Stuart  Hay.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

A  very  clever  little  idea,  this — the 
introduction  of  a  word-game  into  fiction, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Land  Behind  the  Dic- 
tionary. But  the  author  wisely  doesn't 
tell  us  what  dictionary,  so  it  may  be  read 
by  those  who  have  Standards,  or Websters, 
or  Centurys  as  well.  To  make  friends  with 
Anglo-Saxon  Words,  with  words  born  of 
the  French  Aristocracy;  to  come  under  the 
temperamental  sway  of  Lexy,  and  to  find 
out  what  a  large  heart  Mother  English 
Language  has  had  all  through  the  making 
of  our  own  tongue — is  a  novelty  indeed. 
Miss  Macdonald  writes  her  story  with 
enthusiasm;  one  seems  to  hear  her  chuckle 
over  the  more  or  less  outlawed  characters 
in  her  book — words  born  of  the  trenches, 
bandit  words,  those  vagrant  words  with 
Gipsy  natures.  And,  with  all  her  fun,  she 
tries  to  be  soundly  etymological,  which 
will  please  the  educators,  without  annoying 
the  children  who  will  enjoy  Eileen's  ad- 
ventures, and  perhaps  give  a  thought  to  the 
strange  manner  in  which  dictionaries  grow 
and  become  overcrowded,  just  as  hotels 
do  when  too  many  people  seek  to  enter. 
The  illustrator,  Stuart  Hay,  adds  much 
with  his  line-drawings  to  a  book  which  is 
bound  to  give  its  readers  a  good  time. 
Many  will  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
common  characters  in  the  book,  such  as  one 
meets  in  Slangville.  Dear  old  Gladhand, 
Joyride,  and  J iminy Christmas — democratic 
(letyourgoat  and  Inthesoup  may  not  be 
a  I  ile  to  enter  Murray's  Dictionary,  but 
they  are  just  such  words  one  meets  along 
the  streets  nowadays,  rather  than  the 
frilled  words  of  courtesy.  In  conjunct  ion 
with  this  story,  examine  "Fairy  Grammar," 
mentioned  here  in  the  list  of  short  reviews. 

TYLTYL.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The  Play  of 
"The  Betrothal"  Told  as  a  Story  for  Children  by 
A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated  by  Herbert 
I'aus.    New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  motive  of  this  story  of  Tyllyl.  who 
asks  of  his  Ancestors  and  his  Children 
Of  the  Future  the  best  choice  of  a  Bride  for 
his  Happiness,  is  here  well  followed  in  a 
combination  of  line  and  color  pictures  by 
Herbert  Pans.  Naturally  his  illustrations 
suggest  graphically  the  beautiful  scenes 
from  Wlnthrop  Ames's  production  of  "The 
Betrothal,"  because  be  designed  ih<'  scenery 
for  it.     Bui  the  pictures  here  are  distinctly 

made  for  the  text,  not  merely  repetitions 
Of  the  play.  Mr.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  has 
taken  most  of  the  dialog — Maeterlinck's 
dialog  is  always  simple,  even  if  misty 
sometimes — and  woven  it  into  a  continu- 
ous narrative  by  slender  threads  which 
merely  make  the  drama  drop  its  play  form 
and  become  a  story.  The  color-plates 
are  no  whit  more  colorful  than  the  inci- 
dents of  Tyltyl's  journey  with  Light  and 
Destiny,  the  six  little  heroines,  and  the 
mysterious  Veiled  Form  that  comes  to 
warm,  breathing  life  at  the  close  of  the 
hook. 


THE  BOT  SCOUTS'  YEAR-BOOK.  Edited  by 
Franklin  K.  Mathiews.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Mathiews,  the  chief  scout  librarian 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Organization,  has  for 
several  years  past  compiled  a  book  of 
stories,  articles  of  adventure,  and  "shop" 
suggestions  which  have  in  large  part  ap- 
peared iu  the  files  of  the  official  magazine, 
Boy's  Life.  He  always  tries  each  season 
to  print  messages  from  world  leaders,  and 
so,  during  the  visits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  others,  he  se- 
cured contributions  which  should  warm  the 
heart  of  any  boy.  Thei-e  are  stories  by 
William  Heyliger  and  Joseph  B.  Ames, 
description  of  animals  by  Dr.  Hornaday, 
while  Dan  Beard  and  others  tell  the 
secrets  of  good  scouting.  One  can  readily 
see  that  Mr.  Mathiews  has  tried  to  main- 
tain in  his  annual  the  manly  spirit  for 
which  the  Boy  Scouts  are  famed  the  world 
over.  Nor  does  he  disdain  having  a  de- 
partment of  jokes,  which  shows  that, 
even  in  doing  good,  this  book  doctor  be- 
lieves the  boy  should  have  a  holiday  from 
official  courtesy. 

BOY  HEROES  IN  FICTION.  GIRL  HEROINES 
IN  FICTION.  Each  volume  by  Inez  N.  McFee. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  author  has  rightly  felt  that  in  this 
day  of  oversupply  the  modern  story  has 
crowded  out  from  the  children's  library 
familiar  characters  of  a  past  age.  She  has, 
therefore,  rescued  six  girls  and  seven  boys 
from  the  pages  of  famous  novels,  and, 
through  a  process  of  condensation,  has 
told  us.  in  the  author's  own  words,  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  David  Balfour,  Oliver 
Twist,  David  Gopperfield,  John  Halifax, 
and  Little  Dorrit,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Little 
Nell,  and  Cosette— to  mention  a  number. 
It  may  be  that  these  short  chapters  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger 
books  in  which  they  were  born  of  the 
famous  writers'  invention.  If  so,  these 
two  volumes  will  prove  a  serviceable  ad- 
junct in  library  and  school  use. 

ROADS  TO  CHILDHOOD:  Views  and  Reviews 
of  Children's  Books.  By  Annie  Carroll  Moore. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

To  any  one  wishing  an  up-to-the- 
minute  guide  to  children's  literature  this 
tasteful  volume  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Children's  Work  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  will  make  instant  appeal.  Her 
vast,  experience  in  weighing  the  tastes  of 
young  people  is  drawn  upon  on  every  page, 
and  she  approaches  her  task  with  freshness 
and  with  an  abounding  love  for  childhood 
necessary  for  the  work.  Every  librarian, 
parent,  and  teacher  should  catch  Miss 
Moore's  unfeigned  joy  in  the  task  she  has 
set  herself.  She  has  often  made  us  forget, 
the  multitude  of  titles — some  of  them 
sound  and  some  ephemeral — in  charming 
memory  of  her  early  days  and  in  her 
responsive  appreciation  of  the  quandaries 
of  youth.  Hooks,  past,  present,  and  to- 
morrow, are  discust. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT.      By    Edmund    Lester 
Pearson.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  told  this  eventful  life 
within  small  compass,  and  he  has  quoted 
appropriately  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Being  partly  a  product  of  party 
politics,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the 
biographer  of  Teddy  to  advance  victori- 
ously over  the  snares  of  parti/.an  warfare. 
Mr.  Pearson  has  cleverly  explained  certain 
workings  of  our  municipal,  State,  and 
national  government,  and  has  described 
the  rise  of  Bossism,  with  Roosevelt's  at- 
titude toward  it.  He  has  been  unwise  in 
trying  to  explain  Roosevelt's  war-policies 
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f,  Philip  Sonsa 

Celebrated  Band- 
master and 
March  King 


P.  Capodlffero 

First  Trumpet 
New  Symphony 
Orch.,  New  York 


CharleB  Randall 

Trom.  Virtuoso 

New  York 


Benne  Henton 

Saxoph.  Virtuoso 
Sousa's  Band 


Bobanifr  Kni 

Famous  Cornet 
Virtuoso  and 
Bandmaster 


Ed.  Llewelyn 

First  Trumpet 

Chicago  Symph. 

Orchestra 


Bert  Smith 

Trom.  Soloist 
New  York 


Jean  Hoermans 

Saxoph.  Soloist 
Pittsburgh 


Arthur  Pryor 

Famous  Trom. 
Virtuoso  and 
Bandmaster 


! n  Uandzllek 

Cornet  Soloist 
Pryor's  Band 


Eugene  Adam 

Trom.  Soloist 

Boston  Symph. 

Orchestra 


g* 
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James  Borelll 

Clarinet  Soloist 

Sousa's  Band 


Pat  Conway 

Bandmaster  of 

the  Famous 
Conway  Band 


Chas.  Edwards 

Cornet  Soloist 

Detroit  Symph. 

Orchestra 


Leo  Zimmerman 

Trom.  Soloist 

Symph.  Orch. 

New  York 


It.  Llndenhahn 
French  Horn 

Virtuoso,  Minn. 
Symph.  Orch. 


Fred  N.  Innes 

Bandmaster  of 
the  Famous 
Innes  Band 


Engene  LaBarre 

Former  Cornet 

Soloist  Sousa*s 

Band 


Carroll  Martin 

Trom.  Soloist 
Chicago 


J.  J.  Perretto 

Euphonium 

Soloist 
Sousa's  Band 


A.  Llberatl 

Bandmaster 

and  Cornet 

Virtuoso 


Neli* mi  Bernler 

Cornet  Soloist 

Boston 


Modeste  Alloo 

1st  Trombonist 

Boston  Symph. 

Orchestra 


A.  Helleberg 

Bass  Virtuoso 
Metrop.  Grand 
Opera.  New  York 


J.  Clmera 

Bandmaster 

and  Trombone 

Virtuoso 


0.  C*  Colonens 

Cornet  Soloist 
Los  Angeles 


.  E.   K  Pechln 

Cornet  Virtuoso 
t  Conway's  and 
-  Innes'  Bands 


Allle  Clark 

Trom.  Soloist 

Cleveland 
.Symph.  Orch. 


Biehard  Stross 
Cornet  Soloist 
Sousa's  Band 


Ralph  Corey 
Trom.  Virtuoso 

Sousa's  Band 


John  Dolan 

Cornet  Soloist 
Sousa's  Band 


Gardie  Simons 

Trom.  Virtuoso 
Philadelphia 
Symph.  Orch. 


3.  N.  Procter 

Trom.  Soloist 
Boston 


Fred  6elb 

Premier  Bass 

Symph.  Orch. 

New  York 


Carrying  the  Cheer  of  Christmas 
Through  the  Year 

AFTER  all  the  joyous  bustle   over  gay,  mysterious 
packages  comes  the  silver  chime  of  bells  on  frosty 
air;  voices  raised  in  song  around  the  glittering  Tree. 
What  would  Christmas  be  without  its  music?    How  it  warms 
your  heart  and  thrills  you  with  the  spirit  of  good  cheer! 

That  stirring  in  your  heart  is  the  spark  of  talent.  Develop  it. 
Brief  practice  will  open  the  door  to  pleasures  of  which  your  present 
appreciation  of  music  is  only  a  foretaste. 

The  endorsement  of  world-famous  musicians — only  a  few  of  whom 
we  can  picture  here — will  be  echoed  in  your  own  experience  when 
you  learn  how  far  a  Conn  instrument  carries  you  into  the  pleasures 
and  profits  that  lie  in  music. 

Golden  beauty  of  tone  and  remarkable  ease  of  playing — 
these  are  Conn  Qualities,   the  basis   of  our  supremacy. 


<4  Guarantee  Bond  With  Every  Conn 
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Albert  Knecht 

Saxophonist 
Sousa's  Band 


Jaek  Pierce 

Premier  Bass 

Pryor's  Band 

New  York 


FREE 
B  O  OK 

Send  the 
coupon  below 
for  ou  r  free 
book,  full  oS 
valuable 
music  a  t 
info  rmation, 
anddescribina 
all  band  and 
orchestra 
in  st  ruments. 
Cet  details  of 
our  free  trial 
and  easy 
payment 
plan. 


!^1222Conn  Bldg  Elkhatt.lnd 
Agencies  in  all  large  cities 
world's  largest  manufacturers  of  high  GRADS 

CAND    AND.  ORCHESTRA     INSTRUMENTS) 
All  Exclusive  Conn  Features  at  No  Greater  Cost 
Awarded  Highest  Honors  at  \\  'orld's  Expositions 
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92  Users  of  Timken  Axles 


Passenger  Cars 


Beggs 
Cadillac 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis 
Dt-troit 
Electric 


Abbott  & 

Downing 
Acason 
Ace 
Acme 

*Ahrcns-Fox 
Armleder 
Atterbury 
Available 
Brinton 
Brockway 
Chicago 
Clydcsdal< 
Collier 
Dart 
Denby 
Diamond  T 


Dorris 

Essex 

Forster 

Geronimo 

Handley 

Knight 
Hanson 
Holmes 
Hudson 


Jordan 

McFarlan 

Metz 

Moon 

Noma 

Pan-American 

Preston 

R  &  V  Knight 

Riddle 


Trucks 


Dorris 

Equi  table 

Facto 

Fageol 

Federal 

G.  M.  C. 

Gary 

Hahn 

H-  ndrickson 

King-Zeitlcr 

Kissel 

Kk-iber 

Koehler 

is-Hall 
Maccar 
Master 
Menominee 


Michigan 
Hearse 

Minneapolis 

Moreland 

National 

Nelson  & 
LeMoon 

New  England 

Oneida 

Paige- 
Detroit 

Parker 

Rainier 

Sandow 
'Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 


Shaw 
Sheridan 
Singer 
Standard 

Eight 
Stephens 
Velie 
Westcott 
Winton 


Signal 

Southern 

Standard 

Sterling 

Sullivan 

Tegetmeier  fit 
Riepe 

Tower 

Walker- 
Johnson 

Ward 

LaFrance 

White  Hickory 

Witt-Will 

Wilson 

'Front  Axlea 
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TIMKEN 
QUALITY 

The  Timken  policy  "to  build  all  the  good 
axles  possible,  but  not  one  more"  is,  we  be- 
lieve, responsible  for  the  firmly  established 
reputation  of  Timken  Axles. 

Throughout  the  Timken  organization 
quality  counts  above  everything.  And  large- 
ly because  of  this,  because  Timken  Quality 
goes  into  every  axle  we  build,  92  of  the  most 
able  and  progressive  manufacturers  of  Ameri- 
can passenger  cars  and  trucks,  whose  names 
are  listed  on  opposite  page,  buy  Timken  Axles 
year  after  year. 

Not  one  of  these  companies  buys  Timken  Axles  because 
we  build  more  axles  than  some  one  else.  It's  the  quality 
that  creates  the  demand  for  the  quantity.  And  knowing 
this,  Timken  is  striving  to  build  still  better  axles  — 
working,  studying,  planning  for  future  needs —  every  day. 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Gift  That  Lightens  Daily  Tasks 


The  pleasure  of  receiving  a  Bissell's  on 
Chnstrras  Day  is  multiplied  365  times  during 
the  year  for  the  home  manager.  Day  by  day 
rugs  and  carpets  are  kept  clean  and  neat  with- 
out the  old-fashioned  drudgery.  Women  are 
happier.     Homes  brighter  and  more  livable. 

Light,  smooth  running,  always  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  Bissell  Sweepers  remove  dust,  dirt 
and  litter  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Easily  car- 
ried from  room  to  room,  upstairs  and  down. 
Kun  with  one  hand. 
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Every  home  needs  both — the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  for  the  daily  sweeping  and  the  Bissell 
New  Lightweight  Vacuum  Sweeper  for  the 
periodical  house  cleaning. 

The  Vacuum  Sweeper  develops  a  more 
powerful  suction  than  the  average  electric, 
and  there  is  no  operating  cost 

Give  her  a  Bissell's.  See  Bissell's  demon- 
strated at  most  good  stores.  Prices,  $9.00  to 
$17.50.  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers, 
$9.00  and  less.    Send  for  booklet. 

BISSELL'S 

Carpet  Sweepers  and  Vacuum  Sweepers 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

236  Erie  St.,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 

Made  in  Canada,  too 

Put  Your  Sweeping  Reliance  on  a 
Bissell's  Appliance 


Why  not  give  him 

a  box:  of 

LION 

COLLARS 

for  Christmas 


United  SI  art  &  Collar  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y.,  oJlso  Makers  of  Lorn  Shirts 
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to  the  detriment  of  President  Wilson,  and 
to  land  the  efficiency  of  one  party  over 
another — especially  in  his  capacity  as 
writer  for  children  who  want  the  essential 
action  of  the  man — Roosevelt — without 
the  political  struggles  in  which  he  was 
involved.  For  his  life  was  stirring,  was 
typically  American  in  its  strenuousness, 
and  he  himself  will  always  be  a  hero  to  young 
folks,  just  as  long  as  there  are  lovers  of 
ranch  life,  of  picturesque  fighting,  and  of 
wild-game  adventures ! 

THE  ITALIAN  TWINS.     THE  SPARTAN  TWINS. 

Both  volumes  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.     Illustrated 
by  the  Author.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

When  Mrs.  Perkins  started  her  series  of 
stories  of  children  of  different  nations,  with 
her  inimitablo  "The  Dutch  Twins,"  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  she  had  lighted  upon  a 
scheme  which  eventually  would  lose  its 
freshness  if  overworked.  But  considering 
the  number  of  volumes  that  have  piled  up 
since  then — she  is  still  remarkably  fresh 
and  joyful  and  faithful,  both  with  her  pen 
as  an  anthor  and  as  an  artist.  And  the 
publishers  have  maintained  that  excellent 
level  of  typography  and  agreeable  restful- 
ness  of  ink  and  paper  which  they  first 
adopted.  "The  Italian  Twins,"  like  their 
relatives  from  Mexico,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Japan — to  mention  only  a  few — meet 
with  adventures  which  enable  Mrs.  Perkins 
to  detail  characteristic  events  in  national 
life  and  characteristic  legends  and  beliefs 
as  well.  I  imagine  that  children  will  not 
only  delight  in  looking  at  the  crayon 
effect  drawings,  but,  if  they  are  of  an 
artistic  nature,  they  will  like  to  trace  and 
to  draw  them  also.  Mrs.  Perkins's  stories 
appeal  to  youngsters  between  four  and 
seven. 

THE  UPWARD  PATn.  A  Reader  for  Colored 
Children.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  R. 
Moton.  Compiled  by  Myron  T.  Pritchard  and 
Mary  White  Ovington.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe. 

An  unpretentious  little  volume  this,  but 
striking  a  rather  new  note  in  the  line  of 
education.  Selections  are  gathered  to- 
gether, written  by  the  best  negro  authors, 
and  the  object  has  been  to  reflect  in  the 
choice  the  aspiration  of  the  race.  A  body 
of  pedagogics  for  negroes  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping, so  the  principal  of  Tuskegee 
seems  to  think,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
negro  should  be  made  to  feel  consciously 
the  richness  of  his  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive life.  The  writers  figuring  in  the  con- 
tents indicate  that  the  compilers  of  this 
"reader"  had  a  mass  of  material  to  draw 
from.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Booker 
Washington,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Charles  W. 
Chcsnutt,  Fred  Douglass  are  among  tho 
best  known  authors  of  selections.  But  tho 
biographical  notes  in  the  back  pages  of  the 
volume  indicate  that  among  negro  writers 
may  be  accounted  clergymen,  literary 
critics,  lecturers,  educators,  lawyers — and 
even  a  musician  who  studied  under  Jean 
de  Keszke.  Such  a  volumo  as  this  chal- 
legens  discussion  as  to  its  particular  uses. 

SOME  BRITISH  BAIXADS.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Hackham.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

It  may  be  that  when  parents  see  Rack- 
ham's  dramatic  picturing,  half  pen  and  half 
tint,  of  the  ballad  of  "The  Twa  Corbies," 
they  will  have  some  misgivings  as  to  its 
suitability  for  young  folks.  But  tho  con- 
tents of  "Percy's  Reliques" — accounted  a 
boy's  book  for  generation  after  generation 
— and  upon  which  tlie  nursery  of  a  previous 
age  was  amply  fed,  is  not  delicate  food.    It 
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is  strong,  virile  stuff  of  brave  wars  and 
tragic  loves,  of  red  passion,  of  anger  and 
hate  and  loyalty,  with  many  villainies 
thrown  in.  But  the  villains  nearly  always 
meet  their  deserved  end,  and  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  the  innocent  come  to  a 
woful  finish.  Nevertheless,  there  are  worth- 
while loyalties  in  these  ballads,  and  the  hit 
of  the  strange  speech  of  many  of  them 
tingles  the  blood.  That  is  why  this  large 
blue  book — a  gift,  indeed — should  not  be 
passed  over.  For  boys  and  girls  of  four- 
teen there  is  much  to  be  missed,  if  "Chevy 
Chase,"  and  "The  Duke  of  Gordon's 
Daughter,"  and  "Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  are 
passed  by  because  of  nerves  or  the  diffi- 
culties of  dialect.  Rackham  is  always 
decorative,  delicate,  and  dramatic. 

A     CHILD'S     BOOK     OF    MODERN    STORIES. 

Edited  by  Ada  M.  Skinner  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner. 
With  pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Misses  Skinner  have  for  a  number 
of  years  delved  into  stories  for  children, 
picking  them  out,  adapting  and  abridging 
them  for  various  tastes.  Their  school  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  grade  these  stories 
in  their  many  books  to  suit  the  various 
school  tastes.  The  big,  fat  volume  which 
bears  their  name  on  the  title-page  this 
year  will  fill  a  great  need,  for  it  appeals  in 
its  homely  subjects  to  the  very  young 
child — and  in  this  particular  field  there  is  a 
sad  want  of  good  material.  The  table  of 
contents  suggests  that  maybe  the  editors 
had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  permission 
to  use  material  which  might  have  lent 
itself  readily  to  adaptation  from  the  pens 
of  better-known  writers.  But  the  stories 
have  been  edited  with  tact  and  put  into  a 
style  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  simplest 
minds.  The  color-plates,  which  follow  the 
spirit  of  childhood  one  usually  finds  in  the 
pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  were 
many  of  them  made  familiar  to  a  grown-up 
public  by  their  former  use  as  magazine 
covers.  For  the  kindergarten,  the  nursery, 
and  that  peculiarly  modern  invention,  the 
bedtime  hour — so  peculiarly  modern  that 
it  has  encouraged  a  particular  type  of 
story  for  the  young — this  decorative 
volume  will  be  most  suitable. 

MY  DAYS  WITH  THE  FAIRIES.  By  Mrs.  Rodolph 
Stawell.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Edmund  Dulac. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Some  years  ago  Dulac,  the  illustrator, 
painted  a  series  of  pictures  for  "Perrault's 
Fairy-Tales,"  and  while  they  appealed 
ostensibly  to  grown  people,  they  possest 
about  them  all  the  magic  of  fairyland  for 
the  wonderment  of  young  people.  The 
present  volume  confirms  our  opinion  of  his 
suitableness  as  a  depicter  of  fairies  and 
goblins  and  "things  that  go  bump  in  the 
night."  First  of  all,  no  doorway  to 
fairyland  is  more  inviting  than  the  cover 
for  this  book — red  and  green  and  gold,  with 
flowers  of  blue.*  Then,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  the  text  has  told  a  series  of 
nature  stories  which  will  have  instant 
appeal,  and  which  are  so  simple  that  read- 
ing them  aloud  will  be  joy  to  the  parent. 
"The  Bird  of  Shadows"  is  a  poetic  treat- 
ment of  the  birth  of  the  nightingale  and 
the  evolution  of  the  lark,  while  "The 
Making  of  the  Opal,"  a  mixture  of  jewel 
richness,  is  fantastic.  Dulac  mixes  humor 
with  his  conceptions,  tho  Mrs.  Stawell 
barely  suggests  it,  her  interest  being 
centered  on  the  symbolism  which  all 
children  possess  and  upon  which  she 
counts  for  the  appreciation  of  her  talcs. 


BROMM'S  OLD  VIRGINIA 
FRUIT  CAKE 

Order  now  for  Holiday  feasts 

A  delicious  "bit  of  old  Virginia,"  just  the  thing  for 
Christmas  Dinner,  or  a  Christmas  Remembrance. 
Made  from  the  same  recipe  for  54  years.  Chock-full  of 
choice  fruits  and  nuts. 

Park  &  Tilford  in  New  York,  and  Fancy  Grocers  in  other  cities 
carry  Bromm's  Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake  all  the  year  round.  If 
your  grocer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  prepaid,  delivery  guar- 
anteed to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  Prices:  2  lb.  tin  $2.75 — 4  lb. 
tin  $4.75—6  lb.  tin  $6.50. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box  it  keeps 
indefinitely  like  old  wine — always 
deliciously  fresh. 

L.  BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

518  E.  Marshall  St.      Richmond,  Va. 


"the  best 
I've  ever 
tasted" 


more 

than  you 

claimed 

for  it" 


'excel- 
lent" 


— quota- 
tions 
{torn   out 
daily 
mail 


The  best  coffees  in 
the  world,  perfectly 
blended. 

— //  you  cannot 
buy  Maxwell 
House  in  y out- 
locality,  write  to 
our  nearest  plant 
for  prices,  and 
give  the  name  of 
your  dealer. 
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MV/W  shalhve  £0  0 
thisHmter/ 

Of  course  its  California. 

Hut  —  just  to  select  the 
very  spot  you'll  most  enjoy! 

(Icranium  hedges  six  feet 
high — the  warm  Pacific  spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
swift  resolutions  for  new  en- 
joj  ment  and  recreation  that 
are  born  of  out-of-door  life  and 
the  fragrant  sea  breeze  — 

That's  the  beginning  of  life  for 
you  at  San  Diego,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia's second  city. 

Miles  of  attractive  homes,  rose- 
garlanded  all  year,  are  built  around 
the  third  largest  park  in  America, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city — a  wilder- 
ness of  beauty. 

Motoring,  golf,  sea-bathing, 
beach  suppers,  launch  parties,  and 
the  social  life  of  90,000  hospitable 
residents  are  the  more  enjoyed 
because  all  the  days  are  those  of 
Spring. 

'I  hrough  Pullman  service  is  op- 
erated between  San  Diego  and 
Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connec- 
tion   with   the   Rock   Island    and 

jt hern  Pacific  "Golden  State 
Limited." 

r-"r  the  man  who  has  establish- 
ed a  competence  and  still  retains 
an  active  interest  in  life's  affair*, 
the  Meal  city  for  a  permanent 
hon.- 


WW 
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JOO  Sprr.  .  -,g,  San  Diego,  Cslifc- 

•'  lend  me  your  I  -t  iboul  San 
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Adilrro. 


\  GLANCE  AT  TWENTY-FOUR 

MORE  JUVENILE  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

WONDER-TALES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Retold  by 
Constance  Armfleld.  Illustrations  by  Maxwell 
Anafield.     New  York:    llarcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

With  very  unusual  illustrations  by  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Armneld  retells  some  pic- 
turesque wonder-tales  from  seventeen  na- 
tions, dedicates  them  1o  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  writes  an  excellent  prefatory 
poem  to  the  tune  of  "London  Bridge  is 
Palling  Down." 

FOI'RTH  DOWN.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  main  idea  of  Mr.  Barbour's  stories 
is  "the  game.'*  but  into  them  he  always 
introduces  the  misunderstood  boy,  the 
suspected  boy,  and  the  boy  of  mean  incli- 
nations. Either  these  are  shown  up  or  else 
their  characters  are  saved  in  the  end  by 
the  way  they  meet  difficulties  in  "the 
game."  "Fourth  Down"  is  much  on  this 
order  of  football  school  story. 

BOB  THORPK,  SKY-FIGHTKR.  IN  ITALY'.     By 

Austin     Bishop.      New    York:     Harcourl,    Brace    & 
Howe. 

The  author  served  as  an  aviator  in 
France  and  Italy  during  the  war.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  write  a  series  the 
first  volume  of  which  deals  with  France; 
the  ■second  —the  present  one— dealing  with 
Italy,  and  a  prospective  one  with  America. 
There  is  much  technical  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  pilot  heroes,  who  do  much  in 
the  air  toward  winning  the  war. 

FOOTBALL  WITHOI  T  A  COACH.  By  Walter 
Camp.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  ('amp.  one  of  the  great  authorities 
on  athletics,  seeks  in  his  small  manual  to 
give  big  counsel  on  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  "don'ts"  are  very  likely  to 
lead  the  amateur  on  the  home  gridiron  to 
victory,  if  carefully  followed. 

FAIRY  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  Harold  Carpenter. 
New  York:   K.  I'.  Dutton  &  Co. 

If  only  the  grammar  of  old  had  been 
taught  the  way  the  hero  of  this  small  but 
well-written  volume  was  taught  the  seven 
parts  of  speech,  it  would  have  been  an 
agreeable     occupation.      The     author     has 

made  use  of  a  novel  scheme  for  denning 

these  part-,  writing  a  good  story  as  well. 
We  recommend  the  book  as  a  supplemen- 
tary reader  or  as  an  out-and-out  fairy-tale. 

THE    THIRD    BOOK    OF    STORIKS    FOR    THE 

STORY-TELLER.     By    Fanny    E.   Coe.     Huston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  rich  contents  of  this  serviceable  vol- 
ume contain  the  names  of  Andrew  Lam-. 
Howard  Pyle,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Ewing, 
Dinah  M.  Mulock.  S.  R.  Crockett,  and 
others.  The  book  is,  as  its  editor  declares, 
a  "'firsl  aid'  to  third-grade  teachers  tobusj 

mother-,  and   to  social   workers." 

HOYS'  BOOK  OF  SEA-FIGHTS.     By  Chelsea  C. 

1'ras.  r.      New   York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  present  volume,  recounting  the 
heroism  of  commanders,  both  British  and 
American,    begins   with    Drake   and   ends 

h  the  battle  of  .Jutland.  So  it  brings 
the  romance  of  the  sea  up  to  the  last  word 
in  1,.    -aid  on  naval  warfare.      The  pictures 

vividly    illustrate    the   advance    we    have 

mad<    in  ship  construction. 

THE    rOTOTO    CITIZEN'S    OWN     HOOK.       By 

Ch(  raaer.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

I  ,  -my. 

Th<  rights  of  citizenship  are  diBcust  sim- 
ply and  directlj  and   the  functions  of  the 


Government  analyzed  suitably  for  the  boy 
of  fifteen. 

THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL.  By  Eleanor 
Gates.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  reprint  is  worth  while  emphasizing, 
because  it  is  rarely  that  we  get  so  well 
balanced  the  whimsical  and  the  real;  a 
story  bordering  on  the  psychic,  with  imagi- 
native freshness,  of  a  little  neglected  rich 
girl,  whose  environment  gives  the  author 
excellent  opportunity  for  social  satire, 
which  grown  people  also  will  relish. 

REFUGEE  ROCK.  By  Rupert  S.  Holland.  Phila- 
delphia: George  \V.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

A  story  of  adventure  and  mystery  deal- 
ing with  the  Maine  coast  and  a  mysterious 
Frenchman. 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY  IN  SCOTLAND.  Bv  George 
MoPherson  Hunter.  WHEN  I  WAS  A  IJOY  IN 
PERSIA.  By  Youel  B.  Mirza.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 

These  two  stories  belong  to  the  "Chil- 
dren of  Other  Land  Books."  Each  one 
seeks  to  tell  the  social  customs  under  which 
the  different  authors  grew  up. 

THE  CITYr  CURIOUS.  A  Story  for  Children.  Told 
in  English,  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.  Illustrated 
by  Jean  de  Bosschere,  and  told  by  him.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  color-plates  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  scenery  and  the  black-and-white 
drawings  are  grotesque,  as  is  also  the  text. 
The  author  will  be  remembered  for  his 
"Christmas  Tales  of  Flanders." 

NUOVA:  The  New  Bee.  A  Story  for  Children  from 
Five  to  Fifty.  By  Vernon  Kellogg.  Pictures  by 
Milo  Winter. 

Like  Maeterlinck,  the  author  finds  in  the 
be<  hive  an  instance  of  modern  struggle  and 
an  exemplification  of  modern  problems. 
He  makes  rebellion  enter  the  hive  as  it  has 
entered  the  world,  and  ho  scrutinizes  the 
modern  "worker"  as  one  would  view  tho 
new  woman.  Children  will  not  get  the 
satire,  but  they  will  find  much  useful  in- 
formation as  well  as  much  fancy  in  the  text. 

THE  BOOK   OF  BRAVERY.     Third  Series.     By 

Henry  W.   Lanier.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

This  is  a  book  of  courage,  wherein  people 
in  their  daily  pursuits  meet  with  obstacles 
which  they  surmount  through  excellences 
of  character.  The  man  who  is  paid  for 
his  brave  work,  like  the  life-saver,  the 
policeman,  the  fireman,  is  none  the  less 
brave  and  his  deed  is  none  the  less  fraught, 
with  the  tingling  quality  of  bravery.  In 
the  missionary  field  and  on  the  battle-field 
Mr.  Lanier  finds  material  for  this  volume 
of  a  series  that,  in  homely  application,  in 
detailing  of  useful  historical  fact,  and  in 
picturesque  telling,  is  distinctive. 

THE  ARGONAUTS  OF  FAITH:  The  Adventures 
of  the  "Mayflower"  PilKrinis.  By  Basil  Mathews. 
W  it  h  an  Introduction  by  Viscount Bryce.  New  York: 
George  Doran  Company. 

The  tercentenary  celebration  of  tho 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  has  not  figured  very 
extensively  in  t  he  season's  out  put  of  books. 
Hence  this  simple  and  full  account  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  difficulties  and  their 
supreme  faith  will  come  as  a-  timely  book 
for  young  readers.  It  draws  on  original 
sourees. 

TIIK  BLACK  BUCCANEER.  By  Stephen  W. 
Meader.     New  York:   llarcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

The  frontispiece  v.  ill  start  the  boy  reader 

in    this  stirring  story   of   the   Maine  coast. 

Where      (litre     are     buccaneers     there    are 

buried    treasures,    and    this  adventure   has 

much  salt   tang  of  the  sea  about  it. 

TIIK   BOYS'   LIFE  OF   LAFAYETTE.     By  Helen 

Nirolay.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Even  tho  this  is  pure  history,  as  the 
author  declares,  there  is  a  deal  of  romance 

in    the    life    of    Lafayette    to    fascinate    the 
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When  You 
Want  BEAT- 

and  plenty  of  it! 


It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  touch  a  match  to  the 
pilot  light  of  a  Gasteam  radiator — and  in  a  few  minutes 
have  the  room  glowing  with  clean,  healthful  steam  heat. 


Gasteam  radiators  are  not 
ordinary  " heaters."  They 
are  complete  steam-heating 
plants  in  miniature,  each  with 
its  own  little  boiler  and  ther- 
mostatic control.  Outwardly, 
they  look  exactly  like  any 
steam  or  hot  water  radiator. 

There  are  many  places 
where  Gasteam  radiators 
make  winter  pleasanter 
— the  bathroom,  before  the 
house  has  warmed  up — 
glassed-in  porches  —  chilly 
attics — for  example. 


But  besides  these  supple- 
mental uses,  thousands  of 
homes  depend  on  Gasteam 
as  their  sole  means  of  heat, 
because  it  is  low  in  first  cost, 
low  in  maintenance,  elimi- 
nates boiler  and  piping,  and 
abolishes  coal  worries  and  the 
nuisance  of  ashes  and  furnace- 
tending. 

Its  economy  has  brought  it 
into  wide  use  for  heating 
stores,  offices,  factories, 
schools,  churches  and  the 
like. 


Send  for  the  Gasteam  book.  It  is  packed  with 
interest  for  anyone  with  a  building  to  heat 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:    534-546  S.  Franklin  St. 
Chicago 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


••JT  ^     The  Clean  Heat  V     J^ 

tx  as  team 
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What  the  Right  Motor  Means  to 

Your  Pocket-book 


1  Hli>    curve    shows    that    this 
*     motor  is   not  the  right  type 

1 

k 

for  the  machine  it  is  used  on. 

1 

It  tries  to  do  all  the  work  at  once 
instead  of  spreading  it  out  over 
a  longer  time.     It  is  therefore  a 
larger  motor  than  necessary  and 
takes    twice    the    power    that    it 
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""THIS"  curve    shows    the    right 
type   of    Lincoln   Motor  on 
exactly  the  same  machine. 

The  motor  itself  costs  25%  less 
to  begin  with,  and  what  is  more 
important,  the  power  bills  are 
approximately  50%  less. 


Tti  rjirri'M^' 


DO  YOU  know  what  it  means  to  your  pocket- 
book  to  get  the  right  electric  motor  on  a 
piece  of  machinery? 

The  illustration  above  shows  one  actual  instance 
out  of  thousands  where  firms  are  buying  bigger 
motors  and  paying  larger  power  bills  than  they 
should. 

Such  waste  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. It  simply  results  from  the  old  system  of 
taking  a  machine  with  an  arbitrary  and  inaccurate 
horse-power  rating  and  trying  to  drive  it  with  an 
electric  motor  which  rates  "about  the  same." 

There  is  a  scientific  way  to  select  a  motor  for  a  machine  so 
that  the  two  will  absolutely  fit  and  do  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  power.  That  is  by 
actually  trying  the  two  together  and  checking  the  result. 

Lincoln  Engineers,  because  they  specialize  on  this  one  sub- 
ject, can  select  motors  for  a  machine  by  this  scientific 
method.  They  work  with  the  machinery  manufacturer — 
test  out  motors  on  machines  in  actual  operation — measure 
the  results  with  delicate  instruments. 

Then  they  recommend  a  motor  of  correct  type  and  size  for 
each  model  of  machine,  even  design  a  special  motor  if  that 
be  necessary,  and  guarantee  that  motor  to  do  the  work  in 
the  best  way,  at  the  lowest  power  cost. 

Every  user  of  motor  driven  machinery  can  save  money  by 
specifying  that  his  machines  come  ready  equipped  with 
Lincoln  Motors.  Every  machinery  maker  can  give  his 
customers  more  service  for  their  money  by  having  Lincoln 
Engineers  test  and  recommend  motors  for  his  complete  line. 


I  1NCOLN  MOTORS  are  40  degree 
*— '  motors — their  capacity  for  work  is 
approximately  25  %  greater  than  the 
"continuous  rated"  motor. 


"Link  Up  With  Lincoln 


>» 


Also  Sold  by  The  Fairbanks  Company 

LINCOLN    MOTORS   are   the    only   motors   sold   by  the 
23   branches  of  The^Fairbanks  Company   under  their 
famous  Fairbanks  "OK." 


New  York  City 
Buffalo 

use 
nati 

UJO 
Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electri'c  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Toronto-Montreal 


Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Minneapoli 

Hartford,  C 


m 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


young  reader.  It  is  a  story  of  a  French 
gentleman  and,  for  the  moment,  of  an 
American  patriot. 

THE  WHIRLING  KING  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French,  and  illus- 
trated in  silhouette  by  Harriett  Mead  Olcott.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

These  stories  were  all  written  before  the 
American  Revolution  and,  we  are  told,  must 
have  enlivened  the  childhood  of  Lafayette. 
Certainly  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy  enter- 
tained many  a  court  family,  and  with  Per- 
rault  she  has  come  down  the  ages  revered 
in  the  nursery.  The  translator  has  deco- 
rated her  book  with  delightfully  whimsical 
silhouettes — ninety- three  in  number. 

TOBY  TYLER,  OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A  CIRCUS. 

By  James  Otis.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  famous  story  for  boys  never  grows 
old  because  it  was  told  by  a  writer  who 
loved  to  tell  a  story.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion there  is  an  account,  by  the  author  of 
the  former  editor  of  Harper's  Young  People, 
of  how  he  accepted  the  story,  and  there  is 
likewise  a  reminiscence  by  W.  A.  Rogers, 
the  original  illustrator  of  "Toby"  some 
forty  years  ago;  both  of  these  forewords 
read  like  stories  themselves.  Those  who 
love  a  circus  will  certainly  love  Toby's 
adventures  beneath   the  tent. 

PLAYS     AND     PAGEANTS     OF     CITIZENSHIP. 

By  F.  Ursula  Payne.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  dramatic  instinct  as  a  means  of 
Americanization:  such  a  motive  is  behind 
the  publication  of  this  book  and  its  kind. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  through  action,  and 
through  popular  sentiment,  the  value  of 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
author  is  a  teacher  who  has  shown  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  the  writing  of  these  his- 
torical pieces,  suggesting  costumes  and 
music. 

THREE  LITTLE   KITTENS.     By  Katharine  Pyle. 
New  York:   Dood,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  clever  little  tale  for  clever  little  people 
of  about  three  or  four.  The  illustrations 
are  done  by  the  author.  Those  who  recall 
"Six  Little  Ducklings"  of  previous  years 
will  find  Miss  Pyle  just  as  understanding 
of  the  kitten  family. 

THE  BLUE  PEARL.    By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.    New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 

This  is  a  Boy  Scout  adventure  in  the 
woods  of  the  Northwest.  As  the  title  of 
the  book  suggests,  when  the  heroes  set  out 
to  find  the  jewel,  they  know  they  are  not 
going  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  but  they 
did  not  know  at  the  outset  what  adven- 
tures they  would  encounter  with  Indians. 
There  are  many  quests  and  many  tests  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

TRAVEL     STORIES,     RETOLD     FBOM     "  ST. 
NICHOLAS."     New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

This  is  an  entertaining,  informative  vol- 
ume. It  tells  all  about  famous  clocks, 
about  how  firecrackers  are  made,  about 
Dutch  cheeses,  and  other  curious  things 
one  meets  with  in  travels  from  New  York 
to  Timbuctoo — in  other  words,  in  adven- 
tures all  around  the  world. 

THE    PURSUIT   OF   THE  APACHE  CHIEF.     By 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

A  tale  of  the  campaign  against  Geronimo 
in  which  two  young  engineers  have  thrill- 
ing adventures.  General  Miles  gave  the 
author  much  first-hand  information  as  to 
the  Indian  warfare  in  which  he  played  so 
important  a  part. 
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STEAM,  OR  ELECTRICITY? 

MECHANICAL  and  electrical  engineers, 
in  a  joint  meeting  in  New  York  on 
October  22,  thrashed  out  the  question 
of  the  respective  merits  of  steam  and 
electric  locomotives.  The  proceedings,  we 
are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York), 
differed  from  an  orthodox  debate  in  that 
the  papers  were  all  prepared  in  advance, 
no  decision  was  rendered  on  the  question 
by  a  board  of  judges,  and  each  side,  more 
or  less,  admitted  the  other  to  have  some 
ground  to  stand  upon.  As  the  discussion 
proceeded,  the  need  for  a  cooperative 
effort  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  electrification  is  desirable  became 
increasingly  evident.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"While  there  will  always  be  differences 
of  engineering  and  economic  opinion  re- 
garding the  wisdom  and  practicability  of 
electrifying  a  given  section  of  track,  there 
ough^  to  be  no  difference  in  the  aspects  of 
the  f^cts  involved.  In  other  words,  a 
fact  ought  to  look  the  same  to  an  electrical 
or  a  mechanical  engineer  whether  he 
is  connected  with  the  operating  or  the 
manufacturing  side  of  railroading.  The 
engineer  of  either  type  is  apt  to  be  prej- 
udiced in  favor  of  the  apparatus  which  he 
most  admires  and  most  fully  understands. 
The  most  helpful  function  which  a  meeting 
like  that  held  in  New  York  can  perform  is, 
then,  what  might  be  termed  the  'mitiga- 
tion of  prejudice,'  or,  maybe  better,  the 
'stimulation  of  tolerance.' 

"In  getting  together,  the  first  step  is  to 
agree  upon  a  few  salient  principles  or  facts. 
There  are  some  sections  of  some  railroads 
that  obviously  are  not  suitable  for  elec- 
trification, while  others  ought  to  be  elec- 
trified at  once,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  the  money  market.  The  reasons  in 
both  extreme  cases  are  easy  to  find.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  are  zones  of  less 
definiteness  gradually  approaching  a  region 
of  doubt.  There  are,  in  each  case,  certain 
controlling  factors.  Why  could  not  these 
factors  be  listed  for  present  and  pros- 
pective electrifications  by  a  group  of 
competent  engineers — say  by  a  composite 
committee  made  up  of  appointees  of  the 
railroad  and  engineering  societies?  This 
would  not  be  a  formidable  task,  and  the 
result  would  constitute  a  piece  of  really 
constructive  work." 

The  writer  just  quoted  speaks  from  the 
electric  standpoint.  On  the  steam  side, 
The  Railway  Age  (New  York)  complains 
that  most  of  the  speakers  "gave  little  or 
no  consideration  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  side."  In  particular,  it  asserts,  the 
electrification  advocates  were  guilty  of  mak- 
ing unfair  comparisons.     Says  the  writer: 

"Thus  one  of  the  speakers  did  not 
hesitate  to  compare  the  operation  of  mod- 
ern electrical  equipment  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  the  results  that 
were  obtained  many  years  ago  on  that 
road  with  Prairie-type  locomotives.  He 
did  admit,  however,  that  this  was  not  an 
absolutely  fair  comparison  and  said  that 
operation  with  modern  Mikado  locomotives 
might     show    different    results.     On     the 
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Give  Her  a 

DOMESTIC 

Electric  Iron 

Solve  the  problem  of  your 
Christmas  gift  forherquickly, 
easily,  acceptably.  Give  a 
Domestic  Electric  Iron  —  a 
gift  that  appeals  in  both 
utility  and  beauty.  Nothing 
more  welcome  or  more  useful. 

The  Domestic  is  so  good  an  iron 
that  in  eight  years  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  discriminating 
American  women  have  added  it  to 
their  househ'old  equipment.  A 
wonderful  record,  built  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  without 
one  word  of  national  advertising. 

No  Better  Electric  Iron  Made, 
Regardless  of  Name  or  Price 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  Domestic  dis- 
tributors and  users  prove  it  a  time-tested 
iron  giving  efficient  service,  continuously. 
Hardware  dealers  call  it  "the  iron  with  no 
complaints." 

It's  this  service  feature  that  places  the 
Domestic  in  the  home  and  keeps  it  there. 
Women  can  depend  on  it — handles  any 
kind  of  fabric — never  disappoints.  It's 
just  a  good,  honest,  common-sense  iron 
— no  frills  or  fuss — built  by  a  company 
with  a  thirty-year  reputation  for  quality 
products. 

The  Domestic  is  also  so  gracefully  formed 
and  attractively  finished  that  it  makes  an 
unusual  appeal  as  a  gift. 

At  Dealers  Most  Everywhere 

Your  dealer  should  have  it,  or  we  send  it 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
eight  dollars.  Attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  gift  box,  presentation  card  in- 
cluded. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  LD  4,  5600  Roosevelt  Road 
CHICAGO 


"Uhe  Electric  Iron 
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The  Nationally 
known  HAYS 
[love  "Double- 
Hit." 


You  do  not  need  to  wear  ^larger  size  to  get 
comfort  in  a  LINED  glove  if  you  buy— 

IfeYS  Gloves 

Lined  gloves  that  really  FIT — that  are  always  warm  and  comfortable — 
that  cannot  bind  and  freeze  a  finger  or  so — must  be  made  as  we  make 
HAYS  lined  gloves. 

We  use  special  dies  in  the  cutting  and  considerably  MORE  leather  than 
is  usual,  so  Hays  gloves  are  roomy  and  warm  but  still  are  your  regular  size. 
Like  HAYS  unlined  gloves  they  are  made  in  varied  and  attractive 
models — "Superseam"  stitching  of  course — the  seams  cannot  ravel,  even 
though  the  thread  is  cut  or  broken. 

HAYS  Lined  Gloves  for  Men  and  Women  in  Buckskin, 
Cape  and  Mocha  are  sold  by  the  Dealers  you  like  to  patronize. 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


You    Need    These    Electric    Hand   Warmers 

King  to  jump  into  your  car  and  put  your  hands  on  the 
who  Warms  laced  on  it.     Your  Gingers  may  be  tingling  with  the  cold,  but 

th-  eat  from  the  "grips"  will    oon  make  them  warm  and  corn- 

Warm  hands,  also,  keep  the  body  warmer  and  you  are  not  so 
apt  t  old. 

women  who  driv<-  in  wmtrr-titne.     Tlu-y  protect  delicate  In 
:t  and  effici'-nt.     Th>-y   crxt  nothing  to 

At  your  deal<r.      If  \v  cannot 
will  send  prc[>aid  up 

Ai   a   Amu  .,,      Anyone  who  drives  a  car  will 

Preienl  Let  Ivc  your  Xmas  problem. 

I  <.r   Sumlard  Can        $10  00 
I  M     I  <>r<l»        -        -  7.50 

Some  valuable  trmiory  BVaUabk  for  ri>ponsjble  distributor 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 
Dept-   177.  New  Orleans.  U.  S.  A. 

Camdj4t<m  D\str\bvXHTm 
Motor  Soadrta*.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Canada 
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other  hand,  one  of  the  advocates  of  steam 
operation  was  unkind  enough  to  compare 
the  train-loading  on  the  Virginian  Railway 
with  that  on  the  electrically  operated 
divisions  of  the  St.  Paul.  He  did  not  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Virginian 
carries  bituminous  coal  almost  exclusively, 
whereas  the  St.  Paul's  traffic  is  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character  not  conducive  to 
heavy  train-loading.  These  are  only  two 
examples  of  many  such  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

"Apparently  the  advocates  of  elec- 
trification do  not  yet  realize  how  greatly 
the  efficiency  of  tho  modern  steam  locomo- 
tive has  been  improved  in  recent  years. 
Some  may  refer  to  tho  railroads'  con- 
servatism. The  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  make  that  statement,  for  the 
rapidity  of  tho  replacement  of  wooden  by 
steel  cars,  tho  enlargement  in  the  capacity 
of  all  kinds  of  cars  and  locomotives,  the 
introduction  of  automatic  block-signaling, 
etc.,  are  certainly  not  signs  of  conservatism. 

"The  electrification  advocates  apparent- 
ly do  not  realizo  the  naturo  of  the  sales 
problem  before  them.  They  have  long 
since  sold  electrical  engineers  in  all  lines  of 
industry.  At  presont  they  are  trying  to  sell 
the  general  public.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  tho  real  buyers  in  this  sales 
campaign  are  the  railroads.  Tho  present 
task  of  the  advocates  of  steam-railroad 
electrification  may  properly  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  selling  of  their  idea  to  the 
hard-headed  railroad  executives  and  operat- 
ing men.  These  men  were  brought  up  and 
educated  under  steam  operation.  They 
are,  however,  open-minded  to  the  value 
of  electrification  and  ready  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  if  it  is  available,  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  such  expenditure  will 
result  in  sufficiently  lower  operating  costs 
to  make  such  expenditures  advisable.  The 
advocates  of  electrification,  in  their  pres- 
entation, made  little,  if  any,  progress  in 
this  direction;  indeed,  neither  side  showed 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  basing 
its  argument  on  simple,  sound  economics." 

Another  electric  journal,  The  Electrical 
Review  (Chicago),  quotes  as  follows  from 
the  paper  of  F.  II.  Shepard,  director  of 
heavy  traction  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, who  reminds  us  that  in  considering 
the  comparative  performance  of  steam 
and  electric  locomotives,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  one  is  a  generator  of 
power  and  the  other  a  transformer  of 
power.     He  goes  on: 

"The  generation  of  power  in  central 
stations  is  surrounded  with  many  re- 
finements, and  in  the  consumption  of 
coal  there  is  every  opportunity  for  skilful 
handling    and     supervision,     so     that,     the 

thermal  efficiency  of  a  modern  central 
station  is  relatively  high  and  is  also  con- 
tinuously maintained.  With  the  steam 
locomotive,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  thermal 
efficiency  is  dependent  not  alone,  upon 
the  design  of  the  locomotive,  hut  tho 
manner  in  which  it,  is  worked,  its  condition 
(which  differs  widely  from  the  best),  and 
finally  by  the  skill  in  firing.  The  electric 
Locomotive  consumes  power  only  when  in 
service  and  works  at  any  load  at  its 
designed  efficiency.  The  average  per- 
formance, in  the  case  of  tho  electric 
locomotive,    approximates    the   maximum 
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in  efficiency,  while  the  steam  locomotive, 
on  average  performance,  will  differ  widely 
(herefrom. 

"We  can,  therefore,  hardly  expect  that 
with  the  best  steam  locomotives  the 
average  coal  consumption  will  be  equal  to 
twice  the  coal  rate  for  the  same  work  per- 
formed by  electric  locomotives  with  steam- 
generated  power.  Obviously,  with  hydro- 
electric generation,  the  saving  in  fuel  is 
complete.  There  is  further  economy  due 
to  the  lesser  work  performed,  because  the 
electric  locomotive  does  not  have  to  trail 
supplies  of  fuel  and  water,  nor  is  there  need 
for  the  hauling  of  coal  to  points  of  local 
supply,  which  will  always  be  greater  than 
hauling  to  electric  central  stations. 

"There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
different  designs  of  electric  locomotives  all 
in  successful  operation,  and  each  possessing 
certain  advantageous  features.  Further 
experience  will,  undoubtedly,  result  in  the 
survival  of  common  types  for  the  different 
classes  of  service.  The  great  latitude  with 
which  electric  locomotives  can  be  designed 
while  fundamentally  most  desirable,  is 
in  itself  at  the  present  time  somewhat 
of  a  handicap.  This  is  now  the  subject  of 
intensive  analysis,  and  this  study  is  un- 
doubtedly developing  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  running  characteristics  of  the  steam 
locomotive  as  well. 

"To  state  the  case  briefly,  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  transportation  problem. 
Electrification  is  bound  to  be  the  most 
potent  factor  for  its  relief.  We  should, 
therefore,  invite  and  embrace  closest  co- 
operation with  the  engineering  and  me- 
chanical skill  which  has  been  so  productive 
in  the  steam  locomotive  field." 


ARE  WE  HALF-EDUCATED? 

FRENCH  girls  with  curls  down  their 
backs  and  boys  in  knee-breeches  are 
taking  their  baccalaureate  degree  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  means  that  they  are  as 
far  advanced  as  our  college  juniors.  In  the 
Polytechnic,  the  French  military  academy, 
1,000  out  of  1,200  candidates  for  admis- 
sion are  rejected,  only  those  of  the  highest 
standing  being  accepted.  It  is  a  distin- 
guished honor  just  to  get  into  this  school. 
Have  we  in  America  any  scholars  or  any 
schools  of  this  kind?  Prof.  Arthur  Gordon 
Webster,  of  Clark  University,  thinks  not. 
Why  not?  Do  we  not  spend  more  money 
on  education  than  any  other  nation?  Pro- 
fessor Webster  is  afraid  that  we  think  edu- 
cation may  be  bought.  The  person  who 
is  to  be  educated  is  an  important  element 
in  the  situation,  and  Professor  Webster 
fears  that  our  young  people  do  not  take 
study  seriously.  Football  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, worthy  of  one's  best  attention  and 
effort;  but  lessons  may  be  neglected  or 
scamped  if  necessary.  Writes  Professor 
Webster  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lan- 
caster, Pa.): 

"We  have  been  accustomed  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  common  schools  are  an 
American  invention.  We  have  no  peasants 
in  this  country,  and  we  think  that  the  aver- 
age of  education  and  intelligence  is  very 
high.  And  yet  we  find  as  a  result  of  the 
psychological  tests  made  upon  about  three 
million  men  in  our  army  that  the  average 
mental  age  of  the  soldier  was  about  thir- 
teen and  one-half  years.  The  officers  were 
very  good,  it  is  true,  but  were  chosen  to  a 


Your  Boy  Can  Build  This 
Crane 

and 

Hundreds  of 

Other  Models 

That  work! 


AND  with  his  Meccano  Electric  Motor  he 
.  can  make  them  run  like  real  machinery- 
It's  loads  of  fun  to  build  Beam  Engines, 
Locomotives,  Tractors,  Looms,  Clocks,  and 
countless  other  models  in  shining  steel  and 
brass,  that  work.     With 

iVIECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 

he  can  have  a  new  toy  every  day.  No  study. 
The  Manual  shows  how  to  build  over  300, 
and  he  can  invent  and  reproduce  hundreds 
more.  It's  a  glorious,  manly  sport,  good  all 
the  year  long.  By  all  means,  get  him 
Meccano  for  Xmas. 

Send  for  Free  Xmas  Book 

called  "Meccanoland."  Contains  the  inventor's  own 
story  of  Meccano,  and  over  50  pictures  of  models  and 
boys  building  them.  Just  the  thing  to  help  you  pick 
out  his  Xmas  gift.     Send  for  it  now. 

MECCANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Division  M,  71  West  23d  St..  New  York  City 
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Outfits  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


No.  0 $1.50 

No.  1 3.00 

No.  IX 5.50 

No.  2 6  00 

No.  2X 8.50 

No.  3 9.00 

No.  3X 11.50 

Up  to 40.00 

Electric  Motors 
$3.00  and  up. 


See  the  No.  IxOutflt 
at  $5.50.  It  includes 
a  dandy  motor. 

Sent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.if  not 
at  your  dealer's. 

(X  outfits  and  mo- 
tors slightly  higher 
in  Canada.) 
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BKrJOY^ 


YOU  were  a  kid  once,  yourself.  You  had  your  "big  joy." 
Maybe  it  was  a  pony,  a  row  boat,  or  a  velocipede — anyhow, 
the  remembrance  of  it  has  gladdened  you  at  intervals  all 
through  your  life.  Give  your  boy  his  "big  joy" — a  life-like 
Lionel  Train.  He'll  remember  you  as  well  as  the  gift  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  Boy  Jumped  for  Joy 

"I  jumped  for  joy  when  I  saw  my  Lionel  Train,"  shouted  an  excited  youngster 
on  Christmas  morning.  He  is  but  one  of  550,000  boys  who  in  20  years  have 
bought  Lionel  Trains.  Lionel  Trains  have  steel  bodies  and  wheels- — heavy 
metal  tracks — powerful  quick  acting  electric  motors.  Good  for  years  of  daily 
fun.  Money  put  into  a  Lionel  Railroad  System  is  a  genuine  investment, 
yielding  dividends  of  delight.  Operates  on  batteries 
or  from  your  lamp  socket. 


IIOJEl 


ELECTRIC  TOY 

&Multivolt  Transformers 


Send  for  Catalog  in  Colors — 

Then  Buy  From  Your  Dealer 

Catalog  shows  electric  lighted  tr  ins.  stations,  tun- 
nels, bridges,  semaphores,  153  items  in  actual 
colors.  Fret — send  for  it  and  gladden  your  boy 
with  a  worth-while  gift. 
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(THOUSANDS 
of  women's 
hearts  will  be 
gladdened 
Xmas  mor- 
ning by  the 
gift  of  gifts — a 


BEE-VAC 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER 

If  you  want  to  see  real  hap- 
piness  on  "friend  wife's" 
face,  get  her  a  BEE-VAC. 

250,000  Sold  Without 
Advertising 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago 
not  a  penny  was  spent  in 
advertising  to  the  public. 
The  BEE-VAC  sold  on 
merit.  You,  too, will  appre- 
ciate BEE- VAC  superiority. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to 

Demonstrate 

Try  it  personally — note  how 
light  it  is — a  child  can  carry  it 
anywhere,  and  use  it,  too.  The 
BEE- VAC  develops  more  suc- 
tion than  the  average  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  —  its  gear- 
driven,  reverse-revolving  hrush 
loosens  imbedded  dirt  and 
ricks  up  hairs,  threads,  rave- 
lings,  paper  scraps,  etc. 

The  BEE-VAC  is  sold  at    an  ex- 
traordinarily low  price  by  responsible 
dealers  everywhere. 

Let  us  send  you  des- 
criptive  literature 
and  tell  you  where 
to  see  BEE-VAC 
demonstrated. 

RIRTMAN 

ELECTRIC 

f Q MP ANY 

Manufacturers 


206  N.  Desplaines  St., 
Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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large  degree  from  persons  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education. 

"Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs?  It  is  frequently  said  that  it  is 
because  the  country  is  new.  How  new 
is  it?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  United 
States  is  the  oldest  republic  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  San  Marino  and 
Andorra.  For  considerably  over  a  century 
we  have  had  a  large  measure  of  political 
freedom  and  an  unexampled  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Ever  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  had 
such  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  almost  everybody  to  have  a 
College  education,  with  the  result  that  our 
educational  institutions  are  full  of  the  most 
mediocre  intellects,  persons  who  really 
ought  to  be  plumbers  or  something  of  an 
even  less  intellectual  status. 

"A  college  is  looked  upon  as  a  country 
club  somewhat  marred  by  attendance  at 
recitations.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  no 
more  than  schools  of  a  somewhat  superior 
grade,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  stu- 
dents and  even  professors  coming  from  the 
South  and  West  almost  uniformly  refer  to 
the  college  as  a  school. 

"How  is  it  that  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  in  France  can  pass  the  exam- 
inations for  entrance  at  the  Sorbonne? 
Are  they  brighter  than  our  boys  and  girls? 
No.  But  they  look  upon  education  as  a 
serious  business.  They  look  upon  an  edu- 
cated man  as  a  superior  person.  They 
consider  the  chief  aim  of  man  not  to  be  the 
accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  mil- 
lions of  francs,  but  the  accomplishment  of 
some  creative  task.  In  Paris  it  is  not  the 
fat  profiteers  riding  about  in  limousines 
who  attract  the  attention  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  members  of  the  Institut,  the  great 
men  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  Rightly 
does  Paris  call  herself  La  Ville  Lumikre. 
France  is  still  la  grande  nation.  After  a 
residence  of  any  length  of  time  in  Paris 
how  tame  seems  life  in  the  most  attractive 
American  city!" 

The  trouble  with  education  in  the  United 
States.  Professor  Webster  thinks,  is  with 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  do  not  insist  that 
their  children  shall  do  anything  exact,  stick 
to  it ,  and  get  it  done.  We  are  content  with 
imperfection.  If  a  boy  multiplies  two  by 
three  and  gets  five,  of  course  that  is  pretty 
near;  it  is  the  next  number,  but  that  is 
hardly  what  we  want.     He  goes  on: 

"Colleges  have  again  and  again  changed 
their  standard,  making  more  and  more  sub- 
jects elective,  until  now  nobody  has  to  do 
anything  that  is  very  difficult  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  mind,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  psychologists  nave  done 
more  to  spread  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
subject  that  trains  the  mind  for  anything 
else,  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  hold  in  the 
slightest.  If  I  had  my  way,  no  one  should 
graduate  from  college  unless  he  knew  at 
least  what  the  infinitesimal  calculus  was  and 
what  it  was  for,  what  relation  its  invention 
bore  to  the  history  of  thought  in  general, 
and  a  lew  matters  of  similar  import  which 
should  be  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment   of  every  educated  adult. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  Army  and  Navy  the 
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But  in  the  Army  and  Navy  we  have  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Boys  are  admitted  to  West  Point 
or  Annapolis,  for  I  shall  speak  of  the  two 
on  like  footing,  who  have  the  merest  frag- 
ment of  elementary  education,  and  in  four 
years  they  are  supposed  to  be  turned  out 
complete  officers  and  gentlemen.  These 
officers  are  always  extremely  agreeable 
gentlemen,  accustomed  to  the  handling  of 
men  and  thoroughly  competent  in  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  their  stations.  They  are  all 
alike  in  one  thing,  however.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  a 
really  superior  education.  Army  and 
naval  officers  do  not  as  a  ride  originate 
ideas,  nor  do  they  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  even  in  their  own  profes- 
sions. Hi  France,  Germany,  or  Italy  it  is 
no  rarity  to  see  shoulder  straps  at  scientific 
meet ingS.  In  the  United  States  it  is  almost 
unheard  of. 

"In  the  Army  and  Navy  the  theory  is 
that  anybody  can  teach  anything  if  ordered 
to.  Of  such  a  theory  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  high  time  that  this  country 
had  a  college  in  which  a  few  elite  officers 
of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  could  study 
together  the  superior  portions  of  the  tech- 
nical branches  of  their  subjects.  They 
should  have  as  professors  the  most  distin- 
guished scientific  men  that  tho  country  can 
afford.  They  need  not  necessarily  wear 
chickens  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  feeling  of  self-sufficiency 
which  impregnates  officers  of  the  regular 
military  establishments  should  be  some- 
what dissipated.  They  may  as  well  learn 
that  occasionally  a  person  not  in  uniform 
can  give  them  some  advice." 

How  can  we  better  things?  In  the  first 
place,  says  Professor  Webster,  we  must 
cease  our  self-satisfaction.  We  are  not  the 
best-educated  nation  in  the  world.  We  do 
not  produce  the  most  original  ideas.  We 
are  extremely  quick  and  facile,  and  that  is 
one  of  our  weaknesses.  It  is  easy  to  leave 
a  thing  until  the  necessity  arises  and  then 
to  jump  at  it  and  do  it.     He  continues: 

"Secondly,  we  must  dispel  the  illusion 
that  the  chief  thing  in  life  is  to  have  a 
good  time,  an  expression  which,  as  I  re- 
cently heard  a  charming  young  French- 
woman say  in  a  lecture,  does  not  exist  in 
French.  Youth  is  the  time  for  work; 
youth  is  the  time  for  beginning  to  learn. 
But  manhood  is  the  time  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  learning,  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  learning  is  the  chief  thing  that 
distinguishes  the  upper  classes  from  any 
other  classes,  that  learning  has  a  value  of 
its  own  and  is,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward. 
We  must  improvo  our  elementary  schools, 
which  are  now  in  dire  danger  of  extinction 
through  the  wretched  rewards  paid,  insuf- 
ficient to  attract  competent  teachers. 
These  schools  never  were  good  enough  and 
now  bid  fair  soon  to  fall  almost  to  zero  level. 
There  is  no  reason  that  our  children  should 
not  be  as  thorough  as  French  children  or 
that  graduates  of  our  colleges  should  not  be 
able  to  pass  the  examinations  formerly  set 
for  Rhodes  scholars. 

"In  my  opinion  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
relegate  the  colleges  to  the  rank  of  schools 
and  actually  to  limit  the  number  of  people 
who  go  to  them.  The  insane  desire  to 
increase  and  increase  the  size  of  our  col- 
leges must  be  replaced  by  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  quality  even  at  the  expense  of 
numbers. 

"We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  research 
councils,  of  organizations  of  research,  of 
cooperation,  of  organization,  of  efficiency, 
of  questionnaires,  and  of  red  tape.     1  hear 
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ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

Mid.  and  Licensed  under  our  own  Basic  Patents 

Dodge  Brothers  Cars 
Can  Be  Rex-Equipped 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Dodge 
Brothers  touring  car  or  roadster.  Or  you  may 
already  own  one.  A  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  will  add 
materially  to  its  utility  and  value. 

The  Rex  Top  that  is  installed  on  a  Dodge  Brothers 
car  is  specially  designed  and  built  for  use  on  that 
car  only.  Consequently,  it  fits  perfectly  and  har- 
monizes with  original  body  lines  and  dimensions. 

And  while  the  Rex  Top  converts  an  open  model 
into  a  handsome  closed  carof  maximum  comfort  and 
protection,  its  purchase  represents  marked  savings 
in  the  cost  of  a  sedan  or  coupe  of  the  solid  body  type. 

New  Dodge  Brothers  cars,  Rex-equipped,  are  now 
on  display  in  dealers*  showrooms.  These  dealers 
also  are  installing  Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  on  Dodge 
Brothers  cars  that  have  been  on  the  road  for  a 
year  and  more.    Write   for  descriptive  literature. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1481  Western  Ave.,  Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured    under   license  in    Canada  by   Carriage    Factories,   Ltd.,    Orillia,    Ontario 


Rain  protection— cur- 
tains quickly  attached 


iips^^ 

I      J 

"Slf    S  U  M 

M 

Tap 

Complete  ventilation— 
all  panels  removed 


Tonneau  protection— for- 
ward panels  removed 


Weather-tight— all 
panels  in  place 


There  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  that  is  specially  designed  and  built  for 
touring  cars  and  roadsters  of  each  of  the  following  maizes :  Buicfy,  Dodge 
Brothers,  Essex,  Hudson,  Lexington,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebafyer 

A  Dodge  Brothers  touring  car  fitted  with  a  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top.    Rex  Sun-and-Rain  Visor  furnished  as   an   extra 
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The  Public 
Be  Jammed! 


Nothing  like  a  ride  in  the  street  car  at  rush 
hour,  if  you're  feeling  lonely.  There  you  will 
find  companionship  a-plenty. 

Friendly  elbows  digging  into  your  ribs, a  foot 
or  two  placed  affectionately  upon  your  own, an 
umbrella  handle  caressing  the  small  of  your 
back. 

This  is  the  mode  of  travel  we  Americans 
apparently  prefer.  At  any  rate  it  is  all  that 
we  pay  for. 

Yet,  though  the  brave  effort  of  two  or  more 
bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time  may  be  interesting  as  a  scientific  experi- 
ment, to  the  health  of  the  contestants  strug- 
gling in  the  foul  and  germ-laden  air,  it  holds 
a  menace. 

But  after  all,  the  street  railway  can't  give 
us  any  better  service  than  we  pay  for.  Whatever 
extra  cars,  extra  seats,  extra  speed  we  desire 
can  come  only  from  the  money  we  furnish. 

The  service  of  street  railways,  whether 
owned  by  the  public  or  by  private  interests, 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who  ride. 

So,  how  much  we  pay  and  what  we  consider 
worth  paying  for, are  questions  purely  up  to  us. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  material  and 
labor,  shall  we  hold  our  railways  down  to  the 
old  fare — and  watch  the  service  become  less 
and  less  adequate  as  their  resources  shrink? 

Or  rather,  shall  we  spend  a  few  cents  more 
each  day  to  keep  the  street  railway  equipment 
in  good  order,  to  build  up  a  better  service  for 
our  own  comfort  and  convenience,  and  even 
lor  our  health? 
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yet  of  no  corporations  for  the  cooperative 
production  of  poetry,  of  music,  of  sculpture, 
or  of  painting. 

"In  my  trip  last  summer  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
lessor  Paul  Sabatier,  of  the  University  of 
Toulouse,  who  has  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  chemistry  and  was  looked  upon,  as  was 
perfectly  evident,  by  all  his  colleagues  as 
the  chief  adornment,  of  that  flourishing 
university.  Even  then  there  was  being 
constructed  for  him  a  new  laboratory  to 
accommodate  those  students  whose  influx 
there  was  due  not  to  athletic  prowess,  or 
pride  Of  age,  or  great  buildings,  or  marble 
palaces,  but  to  the  reputation  of  the  master. 

"When  sUch  a  spirit  as  this  prevails  in 
all  universities  of  the  United  States,  when 
professors  do  not  have  to  act  as  policemen 
or  judges  to  portion  out  punishments  and 
rewards  and  to  spend  their  time  in  doing 
lliings  that  are  of  no  importance  <o  the 
Community  whatever,  when  learning  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  best  intelleets, 
and  when  those  financial  resources,  which 
we  command  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  known  world,  have  been 
devoted  to  tliis  cause,  and  when  it  is  thought 
better  to  invest  twenty  million  of  dollars 
in  laboratories  rather  than  in  one  battle- 
ship devoted  exclusively  to  purposes  of 
(lest ruction,  then  possibly  we  may  see  the 
United  States  take  the  position  that  her 
material  success  entitles  her  to  take  among 
the  greal    nations  of  the  world." 


NO  VACCINATION  AGAINST  COLD— 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the  editor 
of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago)  asserts  that  there  is 
no  scientific  evidence  that  common  colds 
can  bo  prevented  by  the  use  of  vaccines, 
despite  the  glowing  recommendations  of 
vaccine-makers,     lie  writes: 

"Colds  characterized  by  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose  and  throat  are  ca;iise,d  by  various 
organisms,  including  a  number  of  the  com- 
moner cocci  and  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer. 
Thej  are  contagious,  and  spread  rapidly 
from  one  person  to  another  by  the  transfer 
of  the  bacteria  concerned,  so  that  small 
epidemics  of  colds  are  continually  occurring 
in  homes  and  communities.  The  organism 
concerned  in  one  small  epidemic  may  be 
different  from  thai  in  another,  and  if,  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  what  organism  is 
about  to  invade  the  household  or  com- 
munity. The  inoculation  of  mixed  vac- 
cines in  I  he  hope  of  providing  against  a 
number  of  possible  invaders  fails  to  pro- 
duce immunity  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
infection  of  mucous  membranes.  Where 
completely  controlled  experiments  have 
been  made  with  large  numbers  of  persons, 
colds  have  occurred  among  (lie  inoculated 
in  as  large  proportion  as  among  the  unin- 
oculated.  During  the  war  some  evidence 
was  obtained  which  indicated  that  preven- 
tive inoculation  of  troops  with  a  vaccine 
Containing  large  numbers  of  pneumococci 
reduced  the  incidence  and  mortality  of 
pneumonia.  In  the  case  of  superficial  in- 
fection of  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
membranes  with  diverse  etiology,  less  can 
be  expected,  and  practical  resulis  indicate 

thai    this   skepticism    based    on    theoretical 
considerations  is  well  founded." 
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(Continued  frum  pu(/e  21) 

.S.    Hancock;    J.    M.    Hi.\on;    E.    G,    Lewis; 
(His;    Elizabeth    H.     Paige. 

$400.00-    E.    B.    Jackson. 

$330.00     Lake    Placid    School.    Pupils    and 
vioualy    credited    to    Herbert    L.    Malcolm). 

$325.00 — People   of    Frederick,    Okla.,    per 
hank   of  Commerce. 

$310.00-  Dr.    Theodore    B.    Barringer.    Jr. 

$300.00  each — Mrs.  (J.  A.  Ball:  Sanmel 
"A  Friend,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  Larrowc  Milling  Co.; 
.Mrs.  Edward  Wetherill :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  <i.  E.  BUckhout; 
Members  of  Valuation  Department,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad. 

$260.67-  L'nitcd  Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  Churches  of 
lliehmond,    Kan. 

$260.58 — People  of  Eric,   Pa.,  per  "The  Times." 

$250.00  each— J.  M.  Auld ;  Lewis  Bremer;  Geo.  H.  Clip- 
pert;  Wni.  Colgate;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hey  burn; 
Clarence  II.  Kelscy;  Edward  and  Joseph  Kohnstaram; 
Ceo.  A.  Learned;  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.;  O.  M.  Reif; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Sinclair;  F.  A.  Weiss;  F.  J.  Gage; 
George  W.  Williams;  H.  F.  Fortmann ;  Employees  and 
Manager  of  Mining  Camp,  Alamo,  B.  C.  Canada;  Flor- 
ence Becker;  Mrs.  Charles  Bradley;  William  D.  Guthrie: 
Kalph  Hechs tetter;  Mrs.  B.  Hoffendun ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  F.  lloge;  Kennedy  Bros.;  Wilson  E.  Sehmick;  Mrs. 
G.    Edwin    Smith;    "M.    L.    W„"   Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

$246.00 — King's  Daughters  of  Central  Christian  Church. 
Warren",    Ohio 

$228.89 —People  of  Clarkesville,  Tenn.,  per  "Clarkesville 
Leaf -Chronicle." 

$220.00— Monnct  Township  Waldensian,  Monsett.   Mo. 

$202.50— Citizens   of   Eustis.    Florida. 

$200.00  each— Mrs.  Mary  Barbara  Blair;  Peter  B.  Brad- 
ley; Central  City  Friends  Meeting;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Bourke  Cockran ;  Georgo  A.  Crocker.  Jr.;  Ed.  G.  and 
Mary  G.  Dudley;  R.  F.  Ehni,  D.D.S. :  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Frary:  Gould  Manufacturing  Co.:  8.  H.  Hubbard;  E. 
E.  Hewitt;  Women's  Club  of  the  Lawrenceville  School; 
I.  L.  Lucas  &  Son.  Inc.;  Mack  Neville:  Otis  N.  Pierce; 
E.  V.  Price;  H.  W.  Buggies;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stock 
well-;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Thompson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Throssel ;  Thomas  Trammed:  F.  M. 
Townsend;  Miss  E.  K.  How  land:  Le  Baron  Smith;  E.  E. 
Helfrich:  Mrs.  Adelo  Barrett;  I.  T.  Axton ;  Charles  Bire- 
ly;  Frank  Burgess;  President  and  Employees  of  Logemann 
Brothers  Co.;  Almira  B.  Millard;  Charles  ami  Helen 
Minshall.    Mrs.    Laura    Camp    Mosher. 

$171.01  — The    High    School     (History 
New    Jersey. 

$155.50 — Library    Bureau    Employees. 

$150.00  each — George  M.  Canfield;  Harriet  A.  "Clapp: 
H.  1).  DirTenderfer:  Edith  lde  Eaton;  Marion  Stearns: 
Abraham  Haas;  F.  C.  Hiller;  Vernon  Merrill;  Children 
and  Teachers  of  Hough  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio.:  Ruth 
.1.    Davis    and    Daughters;    T.    K.    Pilgrims:   John    Willing. 

$146.50-  -Pupils'  Branch,  Township  Public  School, 
Llewellyn.     Pa. 

$134.00— First    Baptist    Church.    Shutland.    Ky. 

$131.25-    First   Methodist    Church.    Lancaster,    Pa. 

$131. 00  -Oswego  State  Normal  School  Faculty,  loo  \V. 
Sixth    St..    Oswego,    N.    V. 

$130.00- -Frank    Palmer    and    Family. 

$125.00  each— Mi.  and  Mrs.  \V.  O.  Allen;  A.  T.  and 
S.    F.    Shop:   Geo.    L.    Newhoff. 

$120.57 — The   Stevens   School.    Hoboken.    N.    J. 

$120.00  each    -Caspar  E.   Sharer;   E.    W.    Vaeher.    Ini3. 

$117.25 — Employees  of  (he  Bond  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company. 

$116.00 — The  Keokuk   and    Hamilton    Bridge  Co. 

$110.00  each—  H  W.  Coles:  Guy  F.  Stovall;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Waugh  and    Miss    M.    Eliz.  '  Seudoles. 

$I06.00--Friends  at  East  Northfield,  Easl  Northneld, 
Mass 

$101.00 — Grant  Carpenter.  

$100.06 — Mr.   and   Airs    E.   B.    Kent   and  son. 

$100.00  each — Paul  S.  Ache;  Joseph  Adams:  "Anony- 
mous," Detroit,  Mich. :  J.  E.  Ambler,  M.D.  :  A  E.  An- 
derson; Fred  C.  Anderson:  Ankrum  Advertising  Agency: 
Mrs.  Nathan  Anthony:  Grace  T.  Arreal.  A.  R  Ballen- 
tlne;  Baraca  I'lass  of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  H.  G. 
Barnwell;  Jos.  B.  Barroll;  Onward  Bates;  Anna  M 
Becker:  The  A.  H.  Berry  Shoe  Co.:  Mabel  M.  Boardman. 
G.  L.  Bobilya;  A.  E.  Boustield ;  Albert  Boydeu;  Mortimer 
Jay  Brown:  The  Misses  Buckingham;  Henry  Bugl,  Jr.. 
"Anonymous."  New  York  City;  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Burns;  W.  H 
Burris;  I.  N.  Bushong:  Tin-  Cambridge  Glass  Co.;  Wil- 
liam C.  Carnegie;  Elmer  H.  Catlin;  W.  N.  cimare  John 
E.  Cook;  George  E.  Cummlngs;  Joseph  Curtis;  "E.  G. 
IV  New  York  City,  E.  A.  Davis:  Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  DeHny;  C.  F.  Eggert:  "Anonymous."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  . 
Misses  Louise.  Ella  and  Arvid  Ek;  J.  B.  Engel ;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Parrel!:  J.  C.  Fitzwater:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
B.  Fizzell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Foote.  The  Fort  Pitt 
Supply  Co.;  Benjamin  Frankfeld;  Ansel  Freeland;  W.  C. 
I'ullington:  Medora  Gale:  John  M.  Given,  Inc.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Godley ;  John  R.  Goodall;  H.  Goodstein:  Mrs. 
Frances  H.  Gorrell;  Goyne  Steam  Pump  Co.;  L.  O.  Gavitt: 
Mrs.  Victor  Guinsburg,  ("has.  A.  Hagamau:  Emma  A. 
Hagaman;  William  S.  Harman ;  Mrs.  Yettie  R.  Harris: 
G.  A.  Hattersley;  C.  F.  Hawley;  E.  A.  Hendrickson ; 
Sherman  H.  Hinds;  C.  M.  Hoult;  H-  H.  Hughes;  Mrs 
Dexter  Hunter:  C.  S.  Huntley;  Otto  Jaeger  &  Sons,  Inc.; 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Johnson;  Fred  H.  Johnston;  Norwood 
Johnston;  Nellie  B.  Jordan:  L.  Kcesing;  Dr.  L.  E.  Kelly; 
The  Kenmore  Lumber  Co. ;  George  B.  Kimball ;  Mrs.  Edith 
Davies  Kingsburg;  Edith  M.  Kling:  Win.  J.  Krome;  J. 
B.  Laureri;  A.  O.  Leonard;  "Anonymous."  Oneida.  N.  Y. ; 
Francis  E.  P.  Levy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Little:  O.  N. 
Long:  J.  M.  Longneeker;  Low's  Cash  Store;  Mrs.  S.  A.  A. 
McCausland;  J.  T.  McChesney:  Mrs.  l/ouis  J.  McCall; 
It.  J.  McCreary:  J.  J.  McGraw:  Mrs.  James  Graham 
McNary;  Mary  Helen  MaeCoy;  E.  F.  Mahady  Co.;  E. 
B.  Mahood;  Maiden  Rock  Lumber  Co.;  Katharine  G. 
Matheal;  Donald  Miller;  Herman  Miller:  .1.  Allison  Mol- 
ley:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Montgomery:  Henry  S.  Mont 
gomery;  Mortcnson  Construction  Co.;  G.  F.  Newell;  Ger- 
trude W.  Nields:  Anna  M.  Nor'oross;  Mrs.  Waller  Brigham 
Nye;  Fred  C.  Olds;  Mrs.  Aloney  Owen;  Mr.  and-  Mrs. 
Edwin  Owen;  Emelie  B.  Owen;  W.  W.  Pardee;  Mrs.  A.  B 
Park;  The  A.  M.  C.  of  the  town  of  Perkins.  Perkins, 
okla.;  E.  J.  Pollock:  frank  T.  Pope;  Dr.  William  Camp 
hell  Posey;  M.  I.  Rank;  .1.  J.  Rcardon;  Geo.  W.  Peed. 
\V.  J.  Reed:  Mrs.  G.  N.  Reid ;  A.  J.  Bice;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I;.  W.  Robinson;  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ropes;  F.  J.  Ross:  C. 
«'.  Russell:  Schauer  Bros.;  Chas.  G.  Schjrmer:  Mrs.  J. 
If.  Schumann;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  II.  Scott;  Daniel  Segal, 
S.  Sharpc:  Frank  J.  Sheble:  Adolph  R.  Shulz:  Mrs.  .1. 
Sickney  Mitchell;  A.  G.  Silver:  F.  S.  Silver:  1..  Frank 
Smith  Co.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  L.  Snyder;  Henry  A. 
Spallb'olz;  Louis  Stern;  S.  Sidney  Stern;  F.  M.  Stillman ; 
John  A.  Stlllwell;  W.  C.  Street;  Robert  S.  SUirgis;  W. 
I!.  Swindell;  Mrs.  11.  11.  Sykes;  Agnes  T.  Taylor;  Evan 
W.  Thomas;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Upton  B.  Thomas;  The 
Thomson  Family;  Charles  I.  Travclli;  Georgo  I.  True; 
Mrs.  Aug.  Clifford  Tower;  Turk  Bros.;  Helen  H.  Tumbull: 
Florence  L.  Tyler:  G.  F.  Underbill:  J.  Van  Mattrick; 
Mrs.  Cornell  Walbridgc:  Henrietta  A.  Walker;  lv  1! 
Warded  ;  Harriette  F.  Warded;  Mabel  F.  Warded:  M.  I'. 
Watts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goo.  E.  Webb:  S.  W.  Wells:  W. 
H.  Whittig;  H.  L.  Williams:  1..  It.  Wilson;  The  Misses 
Withitifc'ton;  Isabel  M.  Wolfe;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Yuillc;  Napoleon 


"First  Aid"  to  Friend  Scalp 


Send  for  these 

"Packer"  Sample 

to  cents  each 

Half-cake  of  Packer- 
Tar  Soap,  good  for 
several  refreshing 
shampoos,  io  cents. 

Liberal  sample  bottle 
of  Packer's  Liquid 
Tar  Soap,  delicately 
perfumed  and  delight- 
fully cleansing,  to 
cents. 


YOUR  scalp  is  eager  enough, 
never  fear.  But  you  must  do 
your  part,  too.  Otherwise  you  will 
suffer  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
your  hair  get  thinner  year  by 
year. 

Give  your  scalp  a  fair  chance. 
Cultivate  the  shampoo  habit. 
Use  your  Packer's  Tar  Soap, 
regularly,  according  to  the  simple 
directions  that  come  with  each 
cake. 

Coax  the  abundant  pine-tar  lather 
into  your  willing  scalp  tissues  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Rub  this 
velvety  lather  in  gently  but  firmly, 
making  sure  that  every  portion 
of  the  scalp  receives  its  due  share 
of  attention. 

If  you  follow  this  pleasant 
'■Packer"  practice  regularlv,  your 
scalp  will  feel  cleaner  and  actuallv 
he  cleaner.  Your  hair,  too,  will 
show  its  appreciation  by  becom- 
ing softer,  and,  in  time,  healthier. 
Due,  of  course,  to  the  increased 
vitality  and  all-around  improved 
condition  of  your  scalp. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  84L,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 

"PURE    AS    THE    PINES- 


PACKER  PRODUCTS  ARE  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE 
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Every   Jeweler 

knows  W-W  -W  Rings. 
For  jrears  they  have  been 
a  recogn:/'-il  standard  in 
solid  gold,  gem-set  rings. 
Their  national  advertising 
i>  in  itself  a  guarantee  of 
uniform  quality. 


Remember  These  Letters: 

W-W-W 

They  mean  guaranteed  value  in  rings 

NO  other  gifl  is  so  truly  expressive  of  affection  as  a  ring.  It  is  the 
token  of  betrothal,  the  symbol  of  .marriage,  the  emblem  of  never- 
ending  love. 

Therefore,  a  ring  should  be  more  than  beautiful.  It  should  be  of  a 
quality  as  tine  and  enduring  as  the  sentiment  which  it  expresses.  It  must 
lie  of  solid  gold.      Its  gems  must  be  flawless. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  make  certain  that  the  ring  you  give  is  truly 
worthy  to  typify  your  love. 

See  that  it  bears  these  letters — "W-W-W."  If  it  does,  you  may  know 
thai  it  is  of  solid  gold  and  that  the  gems  are  guaranteed.  Should  a  stone 
be  cracked  or  come  out,  it  will  be  replaced  and  re-set  free  of  charge. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  his  assortment  of  W-W-W  Kings.  Let 
him  advise  you.  Whether  you  seek  a  dainty  ring  of  feminine  daintiness 
for  sweetheart,  wife  or  friend,  or  ono  of  masculine  pattern  for  father, 
brother  or  husband,  you  can  find  in  W-W-W  Kings  the  most  artistic  and 
modern  designs    -every  one  of  solid  gold,  the  stones  guaranteed  to  stay. 

By  no  means  expensive 

And  remember— W-W-W  Rings  are  by  no  means  expensive.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  at  what  moderate  cost  you  can  buy  the  artistic  designs 
which  your  jeweler  will  show  you. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn't  W-W-W  Kings,  write  us  for  our  free  booklet, 
•"The  Romance  of  the  King."  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with 
the  rings  you  desire.  This  booklet  will  help  you  to  find  just  the  right  solu- 
tion for  some  of  your  Christmas  problems.  In  il  is  shown  a  choice  selection 
From  our  large  assortment,  also  a  list  of  the  birt  h-stones  and  their  meaning. 
But  be  sure  to  send  us  your  jeweler's  name  and  address.  W-W-W  Kings 
are  sold  only   through   retail  jewelers. 

* 

WHITE,  WILE  &  WARNER,  Dept.  N290,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Makers  »f  Soli)/  (!,, Id  GetrirScl  Mihjx  in   Which  I  he  Stone*  DO  Slay 


lh  It  K 


nnf.      torx' 

■ 
reamr 

..  .  Mri 


No     I  -    '  lid  Kol'l  nnK 

1  '.    I 


or 


ii- 


S..     SOI  l 

ii  ilc.lgn.  IJO. 


No      5122     Lady'i     iolid     K"l'l 
■'in*  rinir.  BIuiim  moanttaff  with 
UK  wruii-  v<.\ 

■pphln 
Mm,  928:  in  ranulna    wi.l 

.  ii,     nil     r'i  mi""     wl.llr 


No  tS*7       '  ,.  :i'  !.  i olid 

gold,  haped     genuim 

■  "i      Sami    ru  . 
■  I     in     geauliu     rynthi  ' " 
ruby,  I  10. 


No.  4862—  I  ad  "l"!  I  old  rinit. 

filigree  mounting  with  H  K  white 

gold    lop.   in   genuine       ii'lonyx   or 

siS;   in  genuine  aqua 
marine,  $40;  in  at  hetic 

ml,..  $25. 


No  I8K5  (  ,•  nil.  in  .in  olid  soM 
;;i  nuini  ..oi-,n  ■  m  I  ilood  "•"' 
nnii  In  luntl  curve)  mounting,  $1  I. 


No.  4874-  Lady'i  solid  gold  ring, 
filigree  mounting  with  14-K  white 
gold  top,  In  genuine  rardonyx  oi 
bloodatone,  $17.50;  In  genuine 
.inn;. in. .Mill-.  $48;  in  genuine  syn- 
thetic  ruby,  $28. 


No.  SOU — Gentleman's  solid  gold 
genuine  synthetic  ruby  ring;  orig- 
inal in  design,  $30. 
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v..  Dotsou;  Robert  B.  Rreer,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Spicer: 
[/.  H.  Lac.i ;  Jolm-H.  Kemp:  Mr.  Bird;  Fischer  Special 
Mfg.  Co.:  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Steinmetz;  C.  A.  Wood;  John 
I.  TurubuII;  Mrs.  W.  3.  Fcathcrbouc:  George  Har- 
greaves;  Thomas  N.  Hall:  W.  H.  Morris;  Edward  A. 
I'hase;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J..  G.  Worstoll;  Mary  C.  Kay;  3. 
Monroe  Young;  Warner  Tills;  Solomon  Bloom:  W.  II. 
Ilendrey;  J.  E.  Mullin ;  W.  H.  Davis;  Mary  Ilannawetl; 
Poplar  Ridge  Ladies'  Aid  Society;  G.  F.  Morton;  Mrs. 
Susie  Armstrong  Ball;  Clinton  L.  I'oston ;  The  Com- 
munity War  Chest.  Hamden.  Ohio:  Eleanor  C.  Hill; 
l>r.  Louis  Dysart;  New  KichuionU  War  Organization 
Board;  Charles  E.  Milmilie;  Dr.  It.  C.  Olmsted;  Fred- 
erick H.  (J.  Lehman;  Florence  Payne  Webster;  F.  I). 
Haskell;  Mrs.  J.  G.  McDonald;  Mrs.  George  W.  Kerr: 
W.  E.  Braden;  William  A.  Davis;  R. 
and  Mrs.  *E.  Bell;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Reid; 
Edgar  Cope;  Women's  Club  of  Orange, 
School  Parent-Teacher  Association;  M. 
sephine   Spooner;   T.   O.    Gromerud;  J. 


D.    Stanford;   Mr. 

.lames    Reid;   Mrs. 

Calif. ;   Lafayette 

A.  .lones;  S.  Jo- 
Krank   East;    "The 


Patriot,  and  the  Evening  News";  C.  L.  Hogue  Lumber 
Co. :  W.  P.  Benson;  Mrs.  lues  Fredericks;  Charles  P. 
lord;  Harry  P.  Robinson;  "A  Friend  of  the  Cause.  It.  X. 
T.  ;  Mary  Bailey  Moores;  Edward  Durfee:  A.  K.  Wil- 
son: Delia  F.  Bishop;  Fred  X.  B.  Weber;  Oklahoma  Cen- 
tral Oil  Co.;  George  Luff;  California  Poultry  Co.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Ballard;  G.  E.  Noll:  Employees  Parks- 
Cramer  Co.;  11.  C.  Pell;  Mary  A.  Booth;  H.  A.  Gray; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Butler;  C.  W.  Berry;  C.  A.  Ficke;  Michigan 
Mortgage  Investment  Corporation;  Thomas  K.  Matter;  C. 
M.  Barr;  H.  Belmer;  Janes  n.  Boyd;  Mrs.  Abbie  H. 
Campbell:   c.   B.   Coate;  Mr.   and  Mrs.    D.    Coles tock;   A. 

B.  Curtis;  Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Derr;  T.  Driscoll;  DuRoy 
Manufacturing  Co.;  I.  It.  Edmands;  Joseph  B.  Edwards; 
George  Henry  Ellis;  F.   Finoleisese;  Theodore  Foster;  Wm. 

C.  Geer;  B.  D.  Glascock;  Mrs.  David  Gunsburg;  George 
L.  Bassetf;  Mrs.  George  H.  llawes;  J.  M.  Milliard;  H. 
G.,  Peter.  .  Albert,  E.  A.  and  A.  P.  Hoegh;  Frank  J. 
Hogan;  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Hosmer;  Elizabeth  C.  Jackson: 
Charles  Jackson;  Henry  W.  Jackson;  E.  M.  Johnson;  G. 
H.  Johnson;  I.  B.  Johnson;  J.  W.  Johnson;  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  M.D. ;  J.  N.  Kelnian;  H.  D.  Knight:  George  R. 
Koester;  David  R.  and  E.  Leslie;  Frank  E.  Liudsley; 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Lowry;  D.  IT.  McAbee;  John  M.  McClintock; 
If.  P.  McCormick;  "Anonymous,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mils 
McMillan;  Amelia  C.  Maeomber;  V.  S.  Maihen ;  A.  D. 
Mallory;  Mrs.  Olive  Mandelert;  Mershon,  Eddy  Parker 
Co.;  F'rank  C.  Morrow;  "William  A.  Morse;  3.  James  Mur- 
phy; Mrs.  Estella  J.  Nessen ;  Geo.  B.  Nichols;  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Nicuui;  F.  D.  Pepper;  J.  R.  Perkins;  W.  Peterson; 
Nina  A,  Pilstrom;  Dr.  G.  E.  Potter;  The  Princeton1 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  John  Richards; 
Victor  M.  Rider;  Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  Family;  P.  T. 
Sharpies;  T.  L.  Smith,  Jr.;  Ernest  W.  and  Minnie  H. 
Smith:  C.  C.  Smith;  H.  '!'.  M.  Treglown:  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Veazley;  Mrs.  W.  C.  White:  Helen  B.  Wilcox:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Williamson;  E.  G.  Willingham;  H.  H.  Willis; 
Stanley  Wood;  Mrs.  W.   E.   Wood;  W.   H.   Hall. 

$95.00— E.    P.    Tingley. 
$90.50— Earl  B.   Minnis. 
$87.75 — Citizens   of   Madison.   Alabama. 
$87.00" — Sunday   School   at   Kent,   Oregon. 
$86.95— C.    H.    Millard. 

$82.00 — Employees   J.    Horace   McFarland  Co. 
$80.00  each— Mr.   and  Mrs.  c.   K.  Taniel;  H.  S.  Waldo; 
Park  Ave.   Congregational   Church,  Minneapolis.   Minn. ;  F. 
C.    Low;  Mrs.   Bertha  L.   Bailey;  Chase   B.   Newcomb;  Dr. 
Paul_  Sanger. 

S.    S..    Highstown.  N.   J. 
Couse:    Church    of    God.    De- 
Keyser    and    .las.    D.    Ke.vser; 
and   Clara  E.    McWethy ;  Eliza- 
Mrs.    G.    H.    Schinunk;   Louisa 
A.     D.     Reynolds:    Jefferson 
E.  Thornton;  R.  W.  T.  Hill; 


$77.52— Highsl  own  M.   E. 

$75.00    each — William    .1. 
troit.    Mich.;   Mrs.    W.    L. 
W.   G.   Manchester:  H.    L 
beth    D.    Porter;    Mr.    and 
K.    TJltes:    A.    S.    Warland; 
Club  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  R, 


.Mrs.    L.    Jennie   and  F.    N.    Pauly. 

$72.00 — James    J.    Hurley. 

$70.00  each— Employees  of  Paepcke  Leicht  Lumber  Co.: 
Stone  Lake  Citizens.  Wis. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Elliott 
and    Children;    A.    B.    Finke. 

$67.50— The  Cathcart  Home  for  Incurables,  Devon,  Pa. 

$67.05 — Clifford    C.    Creelman. 

$65.65 — Anamosa   High   School,    Anamosa,   Iowa, 

$65.25 — Faculty  of    Home  Economics  Div.,   Ames.   Iowa. 

$65.17 — Miss  Harvey's  Freshman  History  ('lass,  Beau- 
mont,   Texas. 

$65.00  each — Jessie,  Stella  and  Read  Spencer;  "Anony- 
mous," Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Citizens  of  Beau- 
mont,    Beaumont.    Texas. 

$63.50— Marion    Township    High    School,    Marion,    111. 

$63.00— H.    Vaughn    West. 

$66.11 — Stamford  Seminary,  Stamford  in  Catskills,  N.  Y. 

$60.00  each — The  Alc'uin  Preparatory  School,  N.  Y.  C. : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Lambert  Barnard:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Brown:  W.  W.  Cherry;  Dixie  Chapter,  N.  D.  C.  Co- 
lumbus, O.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('.  L.  Ililleary:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.T  W.  Lamont  and  Daughter;  R.  W.  Morris;  R.  L.  San- 
ders; "From  Six  Teachers,  Vincennes  Schools,"  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.:  N.  S.  and  Alice  C.  Craig:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eeinard  T.  Carney;  M.  Louise  Stahl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
J.   Tracks. 

$59.31 — Hoeutt  Memorial  Baptist  Sunday  School, 
Burlington,  N.   C. 

$57.50 — Brown  Preparatory  School,  Broad  and  Cherry 
Sts.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$57.00 — People  of  Hempstead,   Hempstead,   Texas. 

$56.12— J.   L.    Dupuy  &   Co. 

$56.00- -Empoyees  of  Guiterman,  Rosenfcld  &  Co.,  35 
So.    William    St..    New    York    City. 

$55.50 — Kingsvillc  Centralized  Schools,  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

$55.00  each-  J.  R.  Horgis;  Methodist  Sunday  School, 
Plains,    Ga. 

$53.50— W.    S.    Taylor. 

$54.82— L.    James    Church    Club.    Greenville,    Miss. 

$54.01— The  School  Children  of  Lowell  Bldg.,  Prince- 
ton,   Ind. 

$53.00  each-Duluth  Board  of  Trade;  Employees  of  Ari- 
zona Butler  Mines  Co.:  The  Reformed  Sunday  School, 
Hickory,  N.  C. ;  Children's  Sunday  School,  First  Fres- 
hvterian    Church,    Roseburg.    Ore. 

$52.50--Tho  Foxboro  Woman's  Club. 

$52.15— Carthage    High    School. 

$52.00  each — Employees  of  the  Scottish  Union  and  Na- 
tional  Ins.  Co.;  Charles  H.  Limerick;  People  of  Stony 
Creek,   Va. 

$51.00  each— F'rank  N.  Morrill;  Mrs.  Hope  Maher 
Whinery. 

$50.50— W.    P.    Huff. 

$50.00  each  Samuel  Ach;  Pearl  B.  Adams;  "Anony- 
mous," Akron,  Ohio;  Georgo  H.  Allen;  Linton  E.  Allen: 
Dana  Anderson:  E.  K.  Bacon;  Robert  S.  Bacon;  Bailey 
Family;  Mary  Spear  Bard;  Mrs.  (J.  P.  Baxter;  John  W. 
Beach;  B.  F.  Bean;  A.  P.  Berlin;  Raymond  L.  Berry; 
Geo.  W.  J.  ilissell;  F.  Blake:  Chas.  F.  Bonzzel;  IX.  L. 
Bostwick;  It.  J.  Boyle;  The  Joseph  II.  Brant  Co.;  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Brewster:  C.  Waltrr  Brill;  It.  R.  Brinkerhoff;  Mrs. 
Robort  P.  Brodhead;  J.  Bnikner;  F.  W.  Bullock:  W.  11. 
Bunco:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burlingamc;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Poabody  Byrne;  Mrs.  E.  it.  Calhoun;  J.  A.  Campbell;  w. 

I',.  Campbell:  Herbert  Carlelon  :  Mrs.  Harry  Carlton:  Mrs. 
Kllert   L.    Carpenter;    D.    L.    Chestonuan;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

A     N.   Cloaver;   S.    It.   Cockrill; 

Collins;   James    J.    Collins;    Rev. 

T.  D.  Corcoran;  M.  I.  Corning; 
CowleBS   Cowuie,    Tanning    Co.; 


Herbert   M.    Clarke:   Mrs. 
W.    P.   Coleman;   E.   W. 
/cd  Hetzel  Copp.  Ph.D. 
Jas.  *C.    Couscns;   C.    A. 


Amy  E.  Crawford ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin:  Crystal  Molyneaux; 
"The  Daily  Pantagraph"  :  Stanly  T.  Dancy;  B.  F.  Davis; 
E.  H.  Day;  E.  A.  Dewees;  Dewey  Sporting  Goods  Co.; 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Dodge;  E.  F.  Drake;  Mary  F.  Drown;  F.  S. 
Dunham;  T.  C.  Dymond;  Robert  D.  Elder;  F^llensburg 
Lumber  Co.;  D.  T.  Elmer;  Mrs.  Henry  Esberg:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chauncy  Evans:  II.  Everett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Ezell;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fainstoek;  E.  D.  Field;  "Anonymous," 
San  Diego.  Cal.;  Alfred  P.  Fletcher:  E.  <i.  Flinn;  Bthel 
Forrest  Folsom;  Mrs.  C.  Foster;  Jay  D.  Foster;  Dora 
Freitag;  N.  D.  French;  Judge  Henry  A.  Fuller;  Geo.  B, 
Galbraith;  Walter  B.  Calloway;  John  L.  Gibh;  I.  C. 
Gibson;  E.  H.  Gillespie;  George  A.  Gould;  Harry  R. 
Giaham;  "The  Grand  Kapids  Press";  John  W.  Green; 
John  A.  Gregg;  Jacob  Haller ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauitch: 
Mrs.  William  Harrington;  Grace  W.  Harrison;  "Cash," 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Gretchen  and  David  Hausehild;  F.  A. 
Heckler;  Wm.  H.  Heffner;  Emil  Heikel;  W.  A.  Hervey; 
Sarah  A.   Hill;   Henry  W.   Hodges;   Charlotte   R.    Holmes; 

E.  I*.  Howard;  A.  E.  Hunn;  John  A.  Jackson;  Eleanor 
Virginia  Jeffrey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Johnson;  Miss  C. 
P.  Jones;  E.  F.  B.  Jones;  A.  R.  Justice  &  Co.;  A.  H. 
Karbaeb;  Frank  M.  Karnes;  Elizabeth  C.  Kefcrstein;  E. 
R.  Keller;  Mrs.  J,  J.  Kidd;  George  Klein;  "Anonymous," 
Kokomo,   Ind. ;   Hugh  G.    Kyle  and   Others ;  Mr.    and   Mrs. 

F.  J.  Laarveld;  W.  T.  Evans;  J.  E.  Lawrence;  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Lindsay;  Linseott  Motor  Co.;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Little;  Mrs.  and 
Dr.  K.  W.  Longnecker;  Four  Grandchildren  and  Their 
Grandmother;  Miss  June  and  Mr.  Erwin  Lowell;  A.  Lyle; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  McCandless;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  McCaw; 
J.  B.  McKibben;  Mrs.  11.  L.  .McLaughlin;  Margaret  R. 
Mace;  B.  F.  Maag;  W.  P..  Mallett;  Lois  E.  Mann: 
M.  L.  Marsh;  George  W.  Martin  and  Family;  Werna 
Marx;  B.  Y.  C.  D.  Class  of  the  Palmer;  C.  L.  Muhn; 
S.  G.  Mosby;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Moser;  White  Lane 
Moss;   F.    E.    Moulton;   Miss    E.    H.    Moynihan;    Cornelius 

D.  Mulder,  M.D.;  H.  R.  Munger;  John  M.  Neel,  M.D. ; 
Sarah  Xewlin;  H.  P.  R.  Noone;  D.  O.  North;  Hilda  M. 
Olsen;  The  Oxford;  J.  W.  Park;  John  R.  Parker;  Mrs. 
Mary  Parnael;  Richard  Pascoe;  N.  A.  Percy;  Mrs.  L. 
F.  Perdue;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Edward  H.  Perry;  W.  W. 
Perry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Peterson;  Alice  Phillips;  Mary 
H.  Phillips;  G.  H.  Plummy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Polly:  Thomas  M.  Potter;  Richard  P.  Powell;  E.  H. 
Powers;  Mrs.  Edgar  F'.  Preston;  F.  E.  Putnam;  Leo 
Bassieur;  R.  L.  Ray;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Raymond;  J.  D. 
Reeves;  Thos.  S.  Robinson;  "P.  R.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Mrs.    John    B.    Rogan;    Mrs.    Agnes    M.    Rogers;    Frances 

E.  Roper;  George  L.  Rose;  C.  F.  Ross;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  M.  Russell;  E.  E.  Samson;  Edwin  J.  Schoettle; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Schwab;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Seright;  E.  il. 
Shonk;  Nat.  R.  Simmons;  Sloan  Brothers;  Eugene  H. 
Sloman;  Mrs.  Everett  R.  Smith;  Mr.  and' Mrs.  Harry 
Smith;  Smoot  Lumber  Co.;  "Anonymous,"  Somerset,  Ky. ; 
Mrs.  F.  E,  Spaulding;  James  A.  Stacy  &  Son.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F'rederiek  W.  Standart;  Stanton's  Lunch  Room;  J. 
M.  Steele;  M.  A.  Steele;  Louis  Stern;  Stewart  Bros.; 
C.   A.    Stewart;   Thos.   D.    Stewart;  A.    C.    Stifel;   Maj.    W. 

C.  Stiff,  M.D. ;  Miss  Stillman;  H.  K..  Stoner;  Harry  K. 
Stork;  Baby  Grace  J.  Strohschein;  E.  W.  Stuart;  Cole- 
man Sutton;  The  Guests  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel;  "A 
Friend,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Isabella  T.  Tatham;  A.  J. 
Teeling,  D.D. ;  C.  W.  Thomas;  George  D.  Thornton;  L. 
P.  Tolman;  F]mile  R.  Toum;  Julia  F.  Lfford;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Underbill;  C.  W.  Valencourt;  John  W.  E. 
Van;  Mrs.  K.  M.  Van  Zannetf;  W.  S.  Walbridge;  Marcus 
Walker;  Joseph  Walsh;  Wickes  Wamboldt;  R.  B.  Wat- 
sou;  A.  Franklin  Wayne;  F.  K.  Weaver;  H.  W.  Weber; 
Mrs.  VV  M.  Weldon;  John  O.  Wesner;  AI alone  Wheeler; 
Allan  T.  White;  H.  J.  White:  M.  L.  Wilkins;  Arthur  S. 
Williams;  J.  K.  Williams;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wolfe;  Chas.  F. 
Wood;  J.  F.  Wood;  W.  A.  Wright;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Zimmerman:    Ross    J.    Cotts;    Mrs.     R.    B.    Rand;    Susie 

D.  Harding;  Mary  Harding  Thrclkcld;  H.  V.  Wilkie; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Findley;  O.  I".  Jaycox;  L.  H.  Spencer  and 
Family;  Mrs.  Phillip  W.  Ayers;  Sarah  J.  Fluke;  A.  H. 
Langdou:  W.  S.  Short;  Golden  Belt  Lodge  No.  163;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Einstein;  E.  J.  Warren;  Ritter  Lumber  Company; 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Elmwood  Ave.  United  Brethren 
Church;  Catherine  Percival;  A.  W.  Hecht;  Ralph  H.  Muir; 
Earle  Nesley;  E.  Eppstein  &  Co.;  George  F.  Stahuier; 
Hardwood  Lumber  Co.;  Harry  Jackson;  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.;  H.   P.   McGaw;  H.  E.  Honhorst;  O.  W.  Keeler; 

E.  B.  Wilson;  Harry  Schwartz;  Helen  R.  Wardwell; 
Elizabeth  Hepstonstall;  F.  Van  Saril ;  Employees  "Muske- 
gon Chronicle,"  Muskegon,  Mich.;  John  T.  Boyle;  Wm.  D. 
Gaillard;  Bert.  Snyder;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hall  and 
F'riends;  Juliet  Rogers;  Sunday  School  Norwegian  Ev. 
Free  Church,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Joseph  Homess;  A,  H. 
Frost;  Mary  A.  Greene;  William  T.  Patterson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  L.  Clark;  Arthur  B.  Howson;  J.  D.  Clark; 
Samuel  Lyons;  1.  L.  Chapman,  M.D.;  Martha  McKay 
Hutchinson;  Warren  C.  Graves;  C.  D.  William  English; 
Sam  P.  Saltcler;  F.  E.  Brooder;  Estate  of  Mrs.  H.  L 
Harris  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  W.  Ford;  Mrs.  F'rilla 
Phillips;  W.  B.  Weir;  Garden  City  Pottery  Co.;  Grace  P. 
Durfee;    Florence    S.    Durfee;    J.    Roberts;   B.    F.    Curtis; 

E.  H.  Doty;  John  L.  Cox;  H.  J.  Gay;  L.  W.  Russell; 
S.  C.  Noland;  I.  A.  Johnson;  Percy  Watkins;  R.  G. 
Moffatt;  Alex  F'itzhugh;  Theo.  Heehaw;  Airs.  Hester 
Philips;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  H.  Shirley;  Richard  B.  Smith; 
Jolui  W.  Craddock;  Big  Creek  Sunday  School,  Big  Creek, 
Cal.;  R.  W.  Cross;  The  Fast  Family;  Francis  C.  Grace; 
Melvina  Thompson;  J.  W.  Latimer;  F.  J.  Kinglcr;  Chas.  A. 
Ahlborr;  J.  C.  B'achman;  Alice  G.  Barret;  E.  W. 
Barstow;  Belgian  Benevolent  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  E.   Bell;  Fred  H.    Blackburn;   T.   H.   Bolser;   Roy 

F.  Bridgman;  H.  S.  Brit;  M.  W.  Brittenham;  E.  J. 
Bushnell,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Philip  P.  Calvert;  R.  L.  <3art- 
wrighl  ;  "Anonymous,"  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Clark  Vamler- 
hoof  &  Little;  Henry  E.  Clarke;  Johu  W.  Coekburu;  Air. 
and  Airs.  Chase  Benjamin;  Edward  Colston;  Louis  11. 
Coma  tock;  Airs.   W.   T.   Cooper;  Mary  A.   Costello;  William 

B.  Cullen;  George  A.  Deering;  Ella  Do  Hart;  J.  C. 
Dougherty;   Airs.    Sarah   Eastwood;    Sara   C.    Eddie:   Thos. 

C.  Edmonds;  Elizabeth  S.  Edwards;  H.  C.  Eldridge; 
W.  11.  F^vaus;  Grace  U.  de  Fremery;  Airs.  Oscar  Frieder; 
Gathers  Garage;  J.  J.  Gilbert;;  Webbannel  Club,  Kenne- 
buuk.  Ale.;  P.  A.  Goodnough;  Airs.  Ivan  Marshall  Green; 
Alary  and  Henry  C.  Hall;  Henry  Hansberger;  James  I. 
Hearne;  Air.  and  Airs.  A.  AI.  Hickle;  Roy  Hohuyard; 
Elizabeth  Hopkins;  Mrs.  Alargaret  Ho  wens  tine;  Elmer  P. 
Kayser;   C.    L.    Kimball;    Mary    Kirkbridc;    George   Kraft; 

A.  B.  Kurtz:  John  A.  Lesner;  B.  C.  Lingle;  George 
Lurmer;  L.  AI.  McKelvey;  S.  H.  McKibben;  -Mrs.  F,  J. 
Aiaddell;  George  Marsh;  Grance  Field  Marvin;  Airs.  K.  K. 
Alackillop;  "Anonymous,"  Melrose  Park,  Pa.;  August  H. 
Aleyer;  Air.  and  Airs.  C.  L.  Alillhouse;  Julia  R.  Alorse; 
C.  W.  and  Edith  Myers;  Alice  Ncvin;  New  Bedford 
Mothers  Club,  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Air.  and  Airs.  T.  S. 
O'Brien:  S.  E.  Olson;  Smith  F.  Pearsall;  F.  L.  Pickett, 
Present  Era  Club,  Portland.  Me.:  Joseph  Reed;  The  A.  J. 
Reach  Co.;  A.  S.  Roberts;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Robertson;  Johanna 
C.  Rummelin;  E.  S.  Sawtelle;  Harry  L.  Schcllenhcrg; 
Mrs.  George  C.  Sherman:  II.  H.  Shelling;  William  C. 
Simons;  Anna  B.  Sourher;  Charles  F.  Swain;  S.  EC, 
Tarkinglon;  Solatia  AI.  Taylor:  Airs.  E.  J.  West;  J.  J. 
Wilkins;  Alaster  Sgt.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wilkinson;  Mr.  and 
Mis.  E.  II.  Wilkinson:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  II.  Jay  Witbiug- 
ton;  Mrs.  Henry  Craig  Wiser.  Jr.  :  Clara  W.  Wright;  Mrs. 

B.  Det'ord    Webl :     F.     C.     Finlcy. 

$48.00— Telegraph    Employees    General    Office    Norfolk    &, 
Western    It.    it..    Roanoke.    Va. 
$46.33— The  Shelby   Presbyterian  Church,   Shelby,  N.  C. 
$45.00  each— Mrs.   and  Airs.    U.   D.  Frisby;  Mrj,   L.   W. 


How  To  Save 

Your  Child's 

Teeth 

Use  NO  GRIT 

IOOK  at  your  child's  teeth.  You  find  at  the 
margin  of  the  gums  a  greenish  film. 
_^/  Fermentation  causes  this  film,  which  is 
destructive  in  its  effects,  hastening  decay  and 
tartar,  clouding  the  teeth's  pearly  beauty. 

Remove  this  film  and  stop  its  cause.  Brush 
your  child's  teeth  with  Revelation  Tooth 
Powder,  the  scientific,  new,  impalpable  powder 
which  instantly  arrests  fermentation.  Now 
look — the  film  is  gone — the  teeth  are  lustrous 
and  beautiful  again — the  gums  glow  with  per- 
fect health. 

"Revelation"  is  made  without  grit,  for  grit  is 
dangerous.  Grit  cuts  and  inflames  the  gums. 
"Revelation"  is  a  scientific  dentifri'  c  pre- 
scribed by  thousands  of  dentists  NOT  A 
PASTE,  mind  you,  but  a  prophylactit  and 
cleansing"  powder  that  hardens  the  gums  while 
ir  polishes  the  teeth  and  overcomes  fermenta- 
tion.    Pastes  contain  glycerine. 

Look  at  Your  Own  Teeth 
Then  Make  This  Easy  Test 


Put  a  little  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  in  your  hand. 
Wrap  a  clo.ni  handkerchief  or  piece  of  sterile  gauze- 
around  your  linger.  Dip  this  into  water  and  then 
into  the  powder,  and  rub  any  stain  on  any  tooth. 
Sec  how  easily  the  stain  is  removed.  Or,  brush  all 
your  teetli  with  "Revelation"  and  see  how  quickly 
they  become  pearly  white,  how  cool  and  refreshed 
your  gums  feel. 

Remember,  "Revelation"  is  a  scientific,  grit- 
less  powder,  NOT  A  PASTE.  It  is  supplied 
to  you  with  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  back.  Keep  your  child's 
teeth  strong,  the  gums  pink  and  firm  by 
stopping  fermentation.  Make  your  own  test. 
See  the  good  that  "  Revelation  "  does.  Massage 
your  gums  with  "Revelation"  tonight  and  gel 
up  with  a  clean  mouth  and  a  sweet  breath. 

We  prefer  that  your  druggist  supply  you, 
hit  if  you  wish,  we  will  mail  you  a  can 
on  receipt  of  the  regular  price,  35  cents. 

REVELATION 

Tooth   Powifer 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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(YALE)^ 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 

The  word  YALE 
used  in  connection 
with  Locks,  Door 
Closers.  Carbure- 
ters, Industrial 
Trucks,  etc.,  is  ex- 
clusively the  prop- 
erty of  The  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

It  is  secured  to  us 
by  the  common  law 
and  by  trade -mark 
registry  throughout 
the  world,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  on 
similar  products 
made  by  others. 

It  is  not  the  name  of 
an  article.  It  is  an 
abbreviation  of  our 
corporate  name,  and 
for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  has  been  used  to 
indicate  products  of 
our  manufacture. 

The  name  YALE  ap- 
pears on  every  article 
we  make  as  a  guarantee 
that  we  made  it. 

The  Yale  &  Towne   Mfg.   Co. 

ers  of  the  Yale  Locks 

General  Officer  t*  Work*:   Stamford.  Conn. 

<  Office:  9  East  40th  Street 

Chicago  Office :  it  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  fit  Towne  L 
St   Catherine*,  Ont. 


Tho   Edgewater   M. 

Wilson ;  Camp  Fire 


Lancaster:  Faculty  and  Students  Columbia  College,  S.  Ci 
Leva  .1.   and  T.  .1.   Moon   and  S.  Emma  Jordan;   Esra  P. 

$44.00    Mrs.    Pink   Perkins. 

$43.81     i>     M.    N'ea 

$43.00  each  Daniel  Gllchrlal  Co.; 
E.  Church,  Edgewater,  Md. ;  John  i>. 
Girls    oi     Edgar,     Wis. 

$42.76     1 1. 1..:    Pike 

$42.00    Qrogan    U     Jfacturlng    Co. 

$41.00     '  a  i ymous,"    Lancaster,    Pa, 

$40.10    M.    c.    and   U.    Harris. 

$40.00  eaci     m is.    l.   D.    Buford;  Emma  and  Elizabeth 
e;    Mrs.     W.    K.     Aycr;    Lucile    C.    Callert;    C.    P. 
Cheseman;     Brothers    We     Bible    Class    ol     the    Waverly 
Congregational     Church,     Boston,     Mass :     History     (lass. 
Delaware    High    School,     Delaware,     Ohio;    Mrs.     E.     \v. 
Dupree     and     Robert     B.     Dupree;     A.     P.     Gilbert     and 
Friends;  G.    D.    Glvens   Bros.;   Employees   Goodman  Motor 
Co.;   Olive    Harbert;    Amelia    Holden    and    friends;   A.    F. 
in;   The   Lewis   Family;   "t'ash."    Bedford,    l'a.:   Sun- 
ot   Tnnin    M,    E.   *  Imri'li.    Roanoke,   Va.;  Dean  W. 
Richards;     Margaret     Sisson;    Gllhart    Smith:     Henry     P, 
smith:    l.    B.    and    R.    M.    Young;   W.    P.    Menhell;  Junior 
Red    Cross,    Attalla.    Ala  :    Western    Lettei     Service,    Chi- 
ll       Lero]     Lynch;    "Anonymous,"    Portland,    Me.; 
Nam-)    Qrace;   O.    Kit.    Freight    Handlers,    Dayton,   Ohio; 
E.     M,      kyers      Tlieo.     P.     Holt;    Mr.    and    Mrs,     Ira    T. 
"Anonymous";  Geo,    M.   Champlin;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
\     Cliasi      Monday    Bible    Stud]    Class,    Portland, 
Me       Mi      li  I    Mrs.    W,    C    Watklus    and    Mary    Hello 
Watkl 

$39.66  Webster  Co,  Agricultural  High  School,  Empura, 
Miss 

$38.61    The   Sen    London   (Conn.)    IUkIi   School 

$38.00    H     Bates. 

$37.50  The  Sam  A.  Cobb  Lumber  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Ti  xaS, 

$37.00  each  Angella  s.  Thompson;  J.  ii.  Minor  Saw 
Mfg.    Co.    Employees,    Meridian,    Miss. 

$36.50    '  .    N,    Manning. 

$36.25  each  Lowell  Specialt]  Co.  and  Employees;  Mr. 
and    Mrs     Wm.    H.    Jacoby. 

$35.00  each  C.  IE  Beebe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Frank  m  Carey;  Kenneth  Chisholm;  Martha  H. 
OfBc  Force  ol  John  D.  Finucan;  Anna  and 
Alice  Hasson;  M.  W.  L.  Johnson;  Harvej  K.  .Tones;  s 
M.  Littreal;  Swedish  M.  K.  Church,  Chicago,  ill.;  A,  E. 
Parker;  Samuel  Stewart;  E,  <i.  ami  F.  Weber;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Wlghtman;  Uieai  Red  Cross,  Akron,  Tad.; 
a.  <:.  Fraser;  B  i:.  Butt;  c.  W.  Flndeisen  and  Hen- 
rietta Werde;  Franklin  p.  Miller  &  Son;  iiattie  I. 
White;    First.    Baptist    Church, 

$33.00    Red   Cross   <  bapter. 

$32.87    E.   C.  Blake. 

$32.18  -Mordoe    Community 
\v.    Va. 

$32.00  each — Boggs   Tate   Co. 
bault,    Minn. 

$31.70     Tho    Woman     Bible 
DulUth,     Minn. 

$31.00   each    Mr.    and   Mis.    G.    W.    Greenwood;   Haz.Jt 

.V     Smith:     Mr.     and     .Mrs.     Clarence    Skinner. 

$30.91     Grace    Rotzel. 

$30.50    Congregational   Church    of   Seneca    Kails.    N.    Y. 

$30.20     Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    Waverly,    Iml. 

$30.00  each  Alice  Norton  Adams;  ^damson  l)i\  Goods 
Co.;  c.  L.  Alexander;  W.  Ailing;  Mrs.  ionic  Alsup;  A. 
W.  Ashburn;  c.  a.  Bates  and  Family;  I).  Walter  Bell; 
Mis  c  B.  Benton;  Wm.  M.  Binder;  Maria  L.  Booth; 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Bowman;  Harry  H.  Boyd;  Dr.  Edwin  c. 
Braynard;  Mr.  and  Mis.  W.  10.  liriggs;  B.  M.  Calhoun; 
J.  it.  Callaghan;  Florence  i...  Florence  E.,  H.  J. 
Charles;  Mary  and  Helen  Chase;  Amy  E,  Clark;  Emma 
M.     Clean:     II.     B.     Cockrell    and    family;    Sarah     F.     and 

Alice  N:   and  M as  N,   Codman;  T.    F.  Cox.    l>.    I).  s. ; 

i       \      i  randall;    Drs.     Dale    and    Norrls;    Asbton    P 

Irwin    i>.    Dietrich;   Elizabeth    Edwards;   Mrs.   h. 

s     Bldrldge;    Anna    Forster;    c.    R.    Forsythe;    Marjorle 

Jeane   Francis;   Donald   Frantz;  Edith.   Carol   and   Teddy 

French;    Dr.    c.    E.    Fulton   and   Family;   Mabel  Garrett; 

Mis.   Germain   and   Daughters;   F.    n.   Gllkey;  Ellen    \v. 

GUI;  Mrs.    Dora    B.   Goodwin;  Arthur  M.   Graffls;  Watts 

II.    Gragg;   Thomas   Green;   .lames    1-.    Greenleaf;   Casper 

Gruber;   c.    L.    Gulllck;    Bamllton    and   Ingram;   Samuel 

Hart;    lone    P.    Hartford;   Mis.    Wm.    T.    Harvey;   C.    w. 

Hess;   Mi     and   Mis.    wm.    Hill;    Hermann    Hills;   Fldilla 

is;    ii.    T.     Hubbell;    John    A.    Hull:    Elizabeth    J. 

Hurlbut;    John    E    Johnston;    Mr.    and    Mis.    Robert    II. 

a;  W    M.  Jones  r  Juvenile  Protective  Ass'n,  Atlanta, 

Mis  W.  B.  Kemhle;  .1.  .1.  Kissel;  John  (!.  Klein; 
Edward  D.  Klerlein;  F.  KUppel;  c.  Tracy  LaCOBt;  Tho 
Aid  at  Mountain,  N.  1). ;  Mineral  Springs  Council, 
Mulllns,  s.  Car.;  Eliza  3.  Leavenworth;  it.  II.  Lem- 
in.  n .  a.  B.  Littlewood;  Elizabeth  F.  Logdell;  Mrs, 
Loriliard;    D     P.    Luomis;    Elizabeth    II     McColl;   O.    li. 


Mumford,   N.   Y. 

Sunday  School,  Murdue, 
;  State  Blind  School,  Earl- 
Class    Of    First    P.    Church, 


Mclntyn  ; 
Marshal] ; 
Maynard . 

X       Miller 

Mount       V     L.     Mnrrell 

"  \i   '.|l\  IlieOs."       Illiao.l  .       \. 

iioi     'i       Patten ;     Mrs. 


Willa    McReynoids;   D. 

Mi.      and     Mis       W.     .1. 

Mrs,    io.    li.    Melsgeier; 

i  h.n  i. air    Mohi  :   Mis. 
M.     E. 
V.  ;    Sara 
Kai 


I.  Maggard;  Jennie  E. 
Maaterson ;  Frank  W. 
Airs.    Craig    Miller;    It. 

C.    d.    Morley;   C.    A. 

Muzzy;    C     10.     Nelson; 

B,    Parsons;   Mrs. 

Patton     anil     Mrs. 


rquhar;  T.  I'..  Patton;  Mis.  John  Perot;  Mrs. 
i  pf  ifi  i  .  \i.  ii  d.  Pollard;  May  n.  Prentice;  it. 
i:     Randall;    B.    E,    Roberts;   Georgi    C.    Roberta;   M.    L 

ii     \     Robinson;  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Henridb    Rosen- 

Carll    "'I     and     Mi       and     Mrs.     (hu.     w. 

J.    m     Russell;   Mis.    V    <v  <:     Schmelllng;  Scott 

II.     Si  91        'I     and     I'.i  in  1 1\  ;     A  lice     10.     Sliin- 

ii.un  James  smith:  Susie  8.  Smith;  3.  G.  Ij. 
■  ii  Btfeers;  Harrj  Sprunger;  Mis.  lioraco 
Mi       Elizabeth    B.    Stone;  J.    L.    Thompson;   Mr. 

I      .1      War.     and    S..n;    Mrs.    Tims.    ,\|.    Whidden; 
li      P.     White    and     Famih;    Wid.  man    ami    Noil  :     E.     II. 

and     \<u    M.    WUey;    Mra     n     8,    Williams;    John    T. 

Margaret    E.    Woodrop;    Annie    M.    Wolf;    n. 

\.    Young   and    Co  :    Frances    l    Zimmerman;   Mr.    ami 

Mi~.    i      B.   Sharp;   Mis.    Alex    v.    Warner;   s.    d    Rm, 

Mi       \.    A    Pemberl :   Edw   \     Hartford :    Hai 

i  Baking    Co. :    Hah  h    M.    Welch;    Mrs. 

\     t;     Eaton;  'I.    io     Duncan;   Mi.    and    Mis.    Frank    EL 

aV    Bchoeubam;    Louisa    Mlers;    Man    F. 

Burrln;    T      II.     Bincock     and     Family;     Mrs.     Maynard 

Ellen  OHvei      B     I.     Dunlai  :   I''.    •'.    Hohman;   •'. 

I,.    Anvil;   .1.    c     Blegerl    and    Victor    <•     Kay;    B.    B. 

i       m     r..  idi  ■! .    Ben   .1     Mi  pUnl  .    Mi  ,    v,  m     I 
Vdams;    Ella    Anderson;   .1     m     Arnold;   Cbaa.    F     Bailey; 
1  Mi  B     B<  iht.  i   .hi. i  S...I 

i  inii    nf    Ames,    lows  :    Ml 
l.     Boydi  n      Mort Imei    W.     i*^.  I        D 

Hi  in  .  Fl 

Dr.    li     V.    Cornet t;  .1    G     Davl 
1 
0  rdon;  3.   il. 


b  T    Bishop; 

W.    c.    and    Mary 

i,.    Chamberlain; 

:    Man     E     I  i 

Mi      ,        \t      and     M 

i       li  of     Bailey    & 

Hall     i.     H,    Jan    en   and 


•  i   m       |.    Jan  wen    8    J    K  Ing    E  annie 
..     i  mgford;  Ma    n   Bn     .  class  So    20,  M    E    Church, 
Knoxiiiu,    Tenn       Mi        Arthur    Anthonj    Mosber;    Mn 
ii    Mi      ii    f.    Pattberg;    Mi      E    B. 

1  Pierce ;    F.    H. 

Hai      I.    Bhaefer;   Martha   and 
Misses    Smith;    E.     I      Snod 
iirats;  Mrs.   L.   C   Si/arka;  W.   W.   Xuturkr;  K.   O.    W« 


and    Gatliright. 
F.   W.   Mueller; 


\V.  B. 


Grew;  Wm.   J.   Irick;   "Anony- 
itiKh  School,   New  Brunswick, 


Henri- 

s.   .1. 
it.   n. 


wood ;    B.    E. 
Mill    Supply 


C. 

M. 
M. 

('. 


satt;  E.  IT.  Williams;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  M.  II.  Williams;  Mr.  and  Mrs  F.  II.  Foster: 
.1.  W.  Sisson  &  Co..  Inc.;  Alfred  C.  Fisher;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I..  I.  lnman.  slice  Franklin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Williams;  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Ferris;  I..  Longfellow;  Nancy 
M.    Ward;    Van    Auken   Family;   Mrs.    Mary   S.    Verlenden. 

$29.85     I.    Itode.  ' 

$29.50— People   of   PortviUe,    X.    Y. 

$29.25     Como   Ave.    Men',    Bible   Class.    Columbus.    Ohio. 

$28.60     Sunday    School    of   S.    W.    Mission    Church.    Au- 
burn.   N.     Y. 

$28.50     Employees    of   Harbison 

$28.00   each     .1.    A.    Biggers;   A. 
Boue    and     Friends. 

$27.50— Mrs.    F.    A.    Cogswell. 

$27.23— Citizens    of    Auburn.     Ala. 

$27.10     West     Middlesex    l'ublie    School,    West    Middle- 
sex,   l'a. 

$26.65 — 7H.    Special   Advanced  Class.   Northwestern  High 
School.     Detroit.     Mich. 

$26.50— E.    T.    Jones. 

$26.27 — o.    H.    Johnson. 

$26.00   each     Henry    II. 
uirti-."     Charleston,     S.     C. 

$25.87     New    Brunswick 
N.   .1. 

$25.50    M.    Bunyon. 

$25.05     .1.     C.     Hedspetb. 

$25.00  each  l.illie  Adams:  J.  Allenburg;  F.  W.  An- 
derson: S.  F.  Andrews;  K,  I?.  Archibald;  H.  B,  Arnold; 
.Mrs.  J.  W.  Auehineloss;  "Anonymous."  Au.luhnn.  Iowa; 
C.  11.  Avery;  ,1.  B,  Buddie;  M.  Amies  Badgleyl  Mi's, 
c.  <;.  Bailey;  Harriet  A.  Balrd;  H.  E.  Baker; 
etta  S  Baldwin;  Fred  E.  Harney:  II.  R  liasforcl : 
Bassett;  A.  G.  Beckwith;  H.  Lynn  Beers,  MD. ; 
Begole;  .1.  F.  Hess:  E.  H.  Bettinger;  A.  c.  Bishop: 
Chas.  A.  Blair;  E.  S.  Rlair,  MD. :  Eugene  n.  Blake; 
I>.  O.  Blevtns;  Mrs.  c.  A.  Bockovan;  Chas,  Bolsh,  M.I). : 
Dr.  1.  H  Bossel;  Henry  C.  Bowman;  Walter  I..  Hindoo: 
l.ee  c.  Bradley;  Barbara  K.  Bragg;  A.  I..  Brandon; 
Elizabeth    Briggs;     Dexter    ,\.     Brlgham;     Kd.     Brookes; 

Mrs.  Flla  E.  Brooks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  Hrowu :  Kmil 
Brunswick;  J.  H.  Burgin;  Geo.  R.  Burkhardt;  0  n 
and    Mabel    H.     Burleigh:    C.     W.     Bui  iiheimer ;    Wm.     N. 

Bush.  D.D.S. ;  Mr.  ami  Mis.  w  a.  Came;  W.  A. 
Caldwell:  Roy  Callahan:  C.  D.  Calverley  .V  Co.  i  Douglas 
H.  Campbell;  Canton  Auto  Top  Co.;  C.   E,  Carlstrum;  H. 

Carroll;  Geo.  Catlen:  A.  .1.  Child  &  Sons  Mere.  Co.; 
i;  i  Chislett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  w.  F.  Chittenden;  Helen 
A.  Chote;  Louis  Clark:  John  W.  Clements:  Burnell  Col- 
son;  Mrs.  Frances  Colson ;  K.  S.  Coiieland:  John  -I. 
Cornwell,  Governor  State  of  W.  Virginia:  Miss  1.  Cox: 
Mrs.  It.  F.  Coyle;  Mrs.  A.  Still  Craig:  Mrs.  Hairy 
Crandall:  Miss  Cress;  C.  .1.  Dauley;  Alex  M.  Davis; 
E  S  Da\is;  .Mrs.  Edw.  H.  Davison;  I*.  M.  Deauer;  C. 
A.     Decker;    M.     S.     DeLineiids;     II     10.     Dengler:     W.     II. 

Deiip;  f.   A.    Dexter;  "Anonymous,"   Washington,  D.  C. ; 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Dowd;  H.  Drews;  W.  A.  Eaton;  JeSSie  M. 
Eden;  It.  L  Fly;  C.  R  Emerson;  Dr  W.  Emmet  Gate- 
Engleman;  Winifred  L.  Evans;  Factory  & 
Co.;  A.  W.  Fagerstrom;  K.  Fain;  David 
I,.  Fan-child;  ,1.  O.  Fairleigh ;  Louis  Falk;  W.  S.  Fallls; 
G.  Fenwick;  W.  W.  Ferguson;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Kicks:  II.  Fisher;  W.  E.  Finding;  <).  N.  Floyd:  Mrs.  E. 
F.     Follelt;    F.     M.     Ford;    Mrs     Lottie    S    Foreman;    Mrs. 

F.     Fox;     Francis    C.     Frary ;    Then.     F.     Freeman;    F. 

Frost;    William    A.    Gallon;    Mrs.    John    F.    Gauss;    F. 

Germane;    F.    L.   Guides;  J,   c.   Gilbert;   Will  Qirvan; 

V.  Glekner;  H.  I'.  (Hidden;  15.  (i.  Goodwin;  II.  B. 
Gordon;  Fred  Gould;  Mabel  Dresser  Gould;  C.  H. 
Craves;    W.     B.     Gray;    R.    It.    Greenland;    "Anonymous." 

Greenwood,  Miss.;  Alfrew  Peter  Grimm;  it.  A.  Grosse;  J. 
J.    Grothe;    E.    t'.    Guerard;    Andrew    Qutflelsch;    G.    A. 

liaag;  O.  I1'.  Hamilton;  J.  F,  Hardin:  i'.  N.  Harley 
Hardware  Co.;  Katharine  1.  Harrison;  Frank  Hart:  Paul 
W.    llart:    Harvey    Blodgett  Co.;  Mrs.    !-.    Edna    Hawman; 

Arthur  llawxhuist;  K.  B.  Hayes;  Frank  E.  Haynes; 
Maj  C.  Hay  ward;  James  Haywood:  Harry  W.  Hazard, 
Jr.;     W.     10.     Ilellner;     lOmma     S.     Hell;     E.     W.     Ileiutz; 

Mrs     ii.    K.    Herbert;   W.    li.    Herman;   w.    it.    Hlckox; 

A.  Ilinus;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  Harold  Hitchcock;  ().  C. 
Holcomb;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  I,.  Hodge;  H  D.  lloen;  Mar- 
garet Hofsteater;  A.  S.  Holberg;  c.  G.  Holding;  Lewis 
M.    Holland;    H.    K.    Holloway;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Chas.    H. 

ii. i. id:  Mis.  H.  J'.  Hood;  E.  L.  Hopkins;  Miss  L.  W. 
Hopklnson;  M.  1*.  Hosea;  Aubrey  Conwaj  and  II.  11. 
Houchins;     C.      C.      Howell;     Frank     S.      Howell:     Warren 

E  Hoyt:  Myron  Hubbard;  T.  H.  Hull;  J.  w.  Humphrey; 
Scott  Huntley;  Allen  S.  Hurlburt;  Geo.  A.  Hurst;  Mrs. 
a.   w.    Hutchinson;   Laura  Hyde.  Ruth  Ingraham,  M.S.; 

W.  II.  Ish.11  ;  William  G.  James;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Harry 
Jefferson;  Harriett  and  PhyJUs  Vaughan;  L.  B.  Jen- 
Dings;     K.      \.     Joffray;     D.     W.     John:     10.     .1.     Johnson; 

Wayne  Johnson;  <;.    M.    Jones;   it.    Jones;  Frank   F.    I'. 

R.    Karn;    S.    I).    Karns;    Mrs.     10.    I'.    Ken- 
<;.     Kennedy,    Jr. 
•     Oneida.     N.     Y. 
Kirkland:    W.    F. 

Kleiner;    Walter 
S.    E.    Carter    I.anask;    "  Aiioin  minis. "    Lebanon,    K.V.  ;   G«0 

B.  i.anson;  John  La  tenser;  Walter  Lawrenoe;  Mrs. 
George  a.  Learned;  Wallace  Lee;  Sarah  I.  Leldlgh;  «'. 
ii.  i..  ,,ii ;  (itin  Letzerlch:  C.  W.  Lockwood;  Will  H.  Look; 
T.  v.  Lyons;  H.  (j.  McAden;  C.  it.  McBurney,  M.D.; 
Three  McColllster  Sisters;  n.  c.  McComas;  !>'.  MoKen 
zic;  Samuel  J.  McKenzle;  W.  D.  McKlnulc;  Geo,  B.  M. 
McMillan  and  Brother;  Ruth  R,  M.  Milieu;  c.  v.  Malm 
gren,  M.D. ;  10.  s.  Malvern;  W.  Judson  Marsh;  A.  M. 
Mai  hall;  io.  a.  Mason;  Madeline  Mattox;  R.  «'.  Mat  to*; 

John    T.     M.I. all;    I'.     G.     Miller: 

Moi  i"'i  :  Mrs.    Howard  T.    Moshei  ; 

M.    Mm ph>  ;    Ralph    Murphy :    A. 

It.     V.     Nell;    .tared    T.     Newman ; 

Mr     and    Mis.     II.    D.    Nowell ;   Mrs.    John    M.    Oallinnt;    I. 

in,  ,1 i;    Kind    Okoy :   T.    J.    O'Ncil;    Mrs.    K.    M.    «>us 

ley;  A.  J.  Parker;  Walter  Parker;  Parsons  A  Scovllle 
Co  :  The  Patterson  Screen  Co.;  Mrs.  Eliot  n.  Payson; 
|.-    it.    pearce;  T.    s.   Pease;  Mr.   and  Mm.   it.    P.    Peck; 

Mrs.  H  «>  F..l.les;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ,1.  I).  IVuihcrton ; 
c  m  Pennington;  Perry  and  Saunders;  W.  <;.  Phelps; 
i:  Phillips;  O.  IL  finer:  Richard  N.  Piatt;  Bollinger 
Family;     Helen     It.      I'otts;     Nelson     C.      Frails;     Adelaide 

W  Prentice;  William  a.  Prentiss;  K.  E,  Price;  Anna. 
Bratl  Pugsley;  H.  Purcell;  W.  S.  Rankin;  D.  Raymond; 
\ii  and  Mrs.  Beep;  The  Repiogle  «"  :  W,  H.  Repp; 
B1C(     and    Arnold;    Mr.    and    Mis.    Ralph    C.    Richards; 

.1      |.-,     Rlepe;    Harley    F.     Itnlierls;    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Norman 

Roberts;     ^      R.    Robinson;    Daniel    c.    Roper;    w.     P. 

fsabel     B.     Russell;    Russell    and    Russell;    Mrs. 

ii     |f    gage;   "Anonymoui  "   San    intonlo,  Texas;  A.   M. 

Sanborn;    Chas,     H.    Sant. ml:    Edward    Sanford;    H.    E. 

,.    j     \    Bchellhase;  Man  "    Scott:  M     E    Bealte; 

Bthel    B     Beaver;    Security    National    Hank.    Mi.    and 
■j,        \\       B     Seeley;     \      B.    Shaw;    Dr.    It. ih. it    G      Sllav^. 

it  ,i  Sh.iiar  and  Family;  Mrs.  l.  T  Bhettler;  Mrs 
k  H  Shllllto;  •'  C.  Hiiinn:  B.  siiiieiy;  Carl  ShuU; 
Malm     M     ShuttJewortb:    Bldlo,    Simons    Fela    &    Co., 

E     s     Sin, lo,    O.    F.    Sinks;    .1.    II.    Skinner;    <).    1! 

Slaughter  Mr  and  Mrs.  II.  E.  Slusher ;  Helen  E 
Sri.it).  ■    Mrs.     Ira    S.    Smith;    John    W.    Smith;    W.    BriSCOS 

Bmoot;  Kate  a.  Snyder;  MltcheU  H    Bnyder;  B.  Maun.:., 

irrle    I*    SpragUO;    Mary    B.    Springer;    Geo.     I,. 


k. Hi-hart  ;    B. 
.li  nk  :     Frank 
"Anonymous,' 
Kincaid;    A. 
Korh;    I'..     M. 


.Mrs.  w.  c.  Kenned]  : 
A.  D  Kimball;  Wm. 
Kllng;    Rev.    Balph    w. 

J.     Kulin  :    ().     J.     Laiuev: 


Mis.  to.  G.  Maxwell; 
Philander  Moon ;  F.  W. 
it  K.  Mosley;  Alonzo 
Myersnn;    l).    H.    Nash; 
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UNCOMMON    ability    to  keep  on 
plugging  away,    with    the  very 
minimum  of  expert  care  and  attention. 

We  believe  this,  above  all  else,  is  the 
groundwork  for  the  wonderful  hold 
which  the  Kupmobile  has  upon  its 
owners. 

It  means  a  daily  faithfulness  that  is  re- 
markable. It  means  almost  total  lack  of 
the  need  for  costly  repairs.  It  means 
car-service  that  you  can  count  on  with 
tranquil  assurance. 

If  these  things  constitute  greater  value 
— and  we  believe  you  will  say  they  do — 
then  we  do  not  see  how  Hupmobilc 
value  can  possibly  be  excelled. 
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"Their  advice  saves  me 

two  hundred  dollars  a  year" 


How  one  man  learned  to  get  expert 
advice   on    running   his   car— free 


U 


I 


DIUYK  my  car  six  days  ;i 
week,  sometimes  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night — 
and  1  know  the  most  valuable 
thing  1  gel  from  my  automobile 
-apply  and  garage  man  is  his 
advice.  How  often  t<>  change 
the  oil  in  the  crankcase,  how  to 
adjusl  tlic  carburetor,  advice 
about  tin'  brakes,  the  bearings, 
i  In-  gears,  advice  on  how  to  keep 
m\  battery  charged,  the  cylin- 
ders free  from  carbon ! 

"New    accessories  arc  coming 

out  e\  cry  inont  h.      Sonic  of  them 

ure  good;   some  are  useless.     My 
supply  man  keeps  me  up-to-date 

..n  tin-in  all  and  steers  me  right. 

"  I  figure  thai  il  is  worth  at 
l«-a-t  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  yt-i  suggestions  of  this  kind." 

flow    experienced    car    owners 

avoid    the    usual    string    of 

unnecessary   troubles 

In   I  he   I    mtcd   States   t  here  ;nv 

50,000  garages  and  automobile 
*s oi\  dealers.  Every  one  of 
these  men  has  back  of  him  an 
u  ■  erage  term  of  experience  of 
from  four  to  five  years — four  to 

• 

li\<-    years    ntudying    automobile 
troubles  timl  Hon  to  avoid  them. 


These  accessory  dealers  and 
garage  owners  realize  today  that 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  furnish 
the  supplies  the  motorist  asks  for, 
or  to  make  repairs  after  the  dam- 
age has  been  done.  They  arc 
ready  and  eager  to  give  service — 
service  in  the  "little  things"  of 
upkeep — service  that  means 
studying  the  special  problems  of 
each  one  of  their  customers  and 
solving  those  problems  for  them. 

To  every  car  owner  in  the 
United  States,  we  make  the 
following  suggestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  \  our 
local  garage  man  and  accessory 
dealer.  Tell  him  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  on  your  car. 
Get  him  to  take  a  personal 
interest    in   how   your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in 
I  he  ma  tier  of  repairs  and 
accessories. 

Above  all,  don't  try  to  "go 
il  alone."  Don't  try  to  make 
technical  decisions  without  the 
technical   knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a 
friend  of  him,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  service  he  is  ready 
to  give. 


mnouneemeni    '•    ""•    of  n  aeries   being  presented  in 
.i  <i  closer  relationship  between   //<,■  motoring 
public  and  (lit  dealer*  who  supply  their  urn/n. 

A.  ni-v.s  Gbaphitj  Co. ,  Makers  of  Gredag 

Lubricants 
Ammii   s.   Bbowm    Mi...  Co.,   Makers  of 

Tilton  I  an  Belts 
(.-lJn  i     Co.,   Makers,   of    (■  Pie]     Muffler 

Cut-(  )ut  and  I.ori£  Horn 
Stkbuva  Varnish  Co.,  Makers  of  Nitrex, 

ih.   protective  coating  for  spare  tires 

Sah  t  Di  parlnvnl 
i:i)\\  \HI)  V<'\SSII>,  CO.,  In. 

m  Wert  ttrd  S -i 

\.  u   Vurk  (it> 


p. 
w. 

B. 
B. 
B. 


Suulbb;   R,    r*    Stanford;  e.    u   Stanley:  O.   C.   Stanton: 

A.  K.  Stark;  James  Stark.  Jr.;  Jake  Starr;  O.  A. 
St-  Clair;  Eunioe  Stehlins;  Carrie  Stephen;  S.  E.  Stew- 
art.:, Mrs.  .1.  »V.  M.  Stewart!  15.  Stockman;  M.  N. 
Slokoly:  Edw.  C.  Stone:  Eva  l>.  Stone;  Mrs.  A. 
Stow:  E.  Stow:  Evelina  EC.  Strong:  Mrs.  Evilina 
Strong;  P.  H.  Strublng;  Jobn  J.  Sullivan;  Miss  B. 
Sutfleld;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sutterby;  Mrs.  A. 
Swift:  Major  L.  H.  Talia tenor:  Clara  L.  Taylor:  E. 
Taylor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva!)  1,.  Terry:  Mary  W.  Thomp- 
kins;  J.  A.  Thompson;  M.  Thompson;  Mrs.  Milton 
Tiddy;  Mrs.  Bar!  M.  Tilton:  Oscar  I..  Tompkins:  Geo. 
W.  Thurston;  e.  K.  Tracy:  VL.  P.  Ullmann;  Anna.  T. 
Roberts  VaU;  B.  W.  Vallet:  Valley  Iron  Works;  John 
E.  Vanoe;  John  H.  Veil:  W.  J.  Veitch;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Verrill:  <i.  S.  Yioary:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Voegtly; 
Frederick  J.  Volkmann;  Varies  Baking  Co.;  Mrs.  Louise 
Wachter;  Margaret!  a.  Wagner:  C  K  Wakeley:  J.  B. 
Waldwell:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Wardner:  W.  H. 
Warren;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Waters:  Waller  M.  Weehsler:  J.  e. 
Weedon  &  Co.;  A.  C.  Weiss:  .1.  P.  Wellington:  Sarah 
w.  Wellington;  Eugene  Wertheiraer:  D.  B.  Whitehlll; 
Iter.  G,  M.  Whittcmoie:  1..  L.  Whitlemore:  Mary  0. 
Williem:  Mrs.  Ben  'I'.  Wilson:  Mrs.  K.  Wilson:  John 
II.  Wilson:  Martha  Wilson:  John  l>.  Winn;  Herman 
Wittel;  Worthingtoii  Creamery  &  Produce  Co.,;  II.  H. 
Wright:  II.  I,.  Wright:  M.  K,  Voder:  A  G.  Zimmer 
man;  Mrs.  Anna  W.  /tucker:  Mrs.  A.  V.  ZueKer;  Willis 
Van  Ness;  F.  O.  Woodruff:  Battelle  &  Battelle;  John  1 
McGregor.    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Hugh   Martin;   0.    Ii.    West;   A 

B.  Whitney;  (1.  A.  Gustafson:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hobbie 
and  Mrs.  0.  W.  Maxwell:  C.  S.  Smith:  K  S.  Schmieden: 
John  Raabe:  1..  I..  Nichols:  Dorothy  O.  Lee:  Mare  N. 
Maxwell;  J.  Weil:  T.  L.  Wiper;  E.  B.  Greene:  M.  K. 
Greene;  Arch.  J.  Tourtellotte:  Ruth  B.  Williams:  Mrs 
Carlton  Curtis  and  Miss  Mary  Gwyn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
.1.  Swarming;  Win.  J.  James;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Carlton 
Palmers  Fortnightly  Club,  Port.  Clinton,  Ohio;  Gcorga 
11.  Smatliers;  W.  C.  llopson;  Dr.  Alex.  Marcy.  Jr  . 
Corinne  Bacon :  Mrs.  Belle  S.  Hawley ;  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Davidson;   A.    C.    Pollard:   Mrs.    Lucie  I.ynch;   M.    C.    P.: 

I.  W.  Clark ;  Henry  Wetherhorn ;  J.  W.  Ileyenbrock ; 
r>avid  S.  Edwards;  Adela  T.  Robotham;  Claude  Lonae 
necker.  D.D.S. :  Ii.  I!.  Halstead;  Alan  B.  Moody;  Mis. 
Charles  B.  Walker;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Bovard:  Miss  Mary 
Bonis;  I.ydia  A.  I..  Emery;  Win.  B.  Thalheliner;  M.  T. 
Uoser;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Murray;  Jenkins  Bros..  F.  E.  Allen: 
Edity    L.    Anderson:    il.     II.     Barlow;    The    Misses    Door: 

A.  W.  Land;  W.  M.  Towers:  Mrs.  A.  K.  Wilson;  Miss 
Mary  Wintleld;  Alfred  C.  King:  O.  C.  Hanson;  Lola 
Penland:     Ernest     A.     Cullen:     Daniel,    M.     AlcConnell ; 

C.  S.  Stehhlns:  W.  ('..  Tregloan:  J.  H.  Sparling.  M.D.  : 
H.  Freeman;  Geo.  Kerr;  Thomas  C.  Smith;  Nott  N. 
Antrim:  W.  0.  Marl:  A.  B.  Hunt:  7.1na.  Wood:  Charles 
W.  Owen:  Mrs.  David  Roe;  James  II.  Copoland:  Frank 
Powers;  B.  Wooley;  "Anonymous,"  Oronvilie.  Wash.:  N. 
C.  and  EC  H.  Strang;  D'r.  .1.  T.  MacDonald;  Mrs.  Har- 
riet C  Price  Mershon:  W.  B.  Francis:  C.  T.  Pldgeon 
Millinery  Co.;  B.  V.  Itevsnn ;  I).  W.  Lyon  and  C.  0. 
i.y.m:   B.    V.    Bastoll;   Martha  w.    Buehlrej  Miss  0.   B. 

Bat.tlea;  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  Maysville  Baptist 
Church.  6a.;  Mrs.  Ii.  M.  (icrhart:  B.  C.  Black;  J.  O. 
Smith;  I..  J.  Bey u on :  Emma  Mack;  M.  Ii.  B..  Boston. 
Mass.;  Claude  Saunders;  M.  M.  (iruhbs:  Lora  G.  More 
house:  Mary  Wilson:  Mrs.  A.  II.  Strung:  Mrs.  Minnie 
Ii.  Roe:  .Ins.  Strauss;  I.  N.  Bergstr.nn:  Hamilton  Abert ; 
W.  B.  Alherger:  TialVurd  Alliiass:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  II. 
Bagley;  w.  R.  Baldwin;  I..  I..  Ballielt;  B.  B.  Bales: 
Louise  M.  Bickett;  Miss  S.  A.  Blake:  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Boardman;  II.  H.  Boyd;  Mis.  Win.  Ilriggs:  Guhelma 
Brinton;  Mis.  B.  K.  Brown;  It.  M.  Brumby;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Campbell;  Beld  Carpenter;  Grace  L.  Cnrtwrlght;  Mrs. 
(i.-o.    it.    Clegg;    wiiiar.i    Clemens;    Kiora.   M.    Cochran: 

.1.  C.  Condon:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hall:  Mr.  a.nd  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward I  In  I  pin :  W.  It.  Hamilton:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Harris;  Nicolas  Hasselo;  Thus.  B  Haven:  C.  II.  Hayes; 
John  L.  Heffron;  Carl  Herbster;  II  G.  Herr:  Frank  B. 
Ilighel  :  Hlmebailgb  Bros.:  Cash  from  Texas.  Bl  Paso. 
Tex.;  Elizabeth  It.  .Helmut:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  John - 
slon;  Isn.  B.  I.lddlc:  Mrs.  B.  K.  Kirka.ldle;  Daisy  R. 
Liehcr:  M^rs.  Carrie  M.  I.lsson;  V.  M.  I.ooinls;  \V.  K. 
Lump;  Earner  E.  nyon:  .1.  E.  McCadden;  W.  D.  Mc- 
Elwee;    l.nhi   A.    Mclntire;  M.    A.    Mason:  T.    C.   Meyer; 

B,  e.    Million:    B*.     P.     Moore:    W.    A.    Moran :    Frederick 

II.  Mnlilliiherg:  Samuel  Murray:  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Newell; 
"Ai ymous,"     New     llavon.     Conn.:    Chas.     11.     Nichols: 

B.    J.    Parsons;    C.     B.    Pollack:    chas.    J. 
and     Mrs.     S.      H.      Pratt;     William     Bees; 
:    K.     B.     Reld: 
Rlohter;    .1.    N. 
Robinson :    B. 
C.     Kyan ;    Geo. 

Sawyer; 
Schwa  ri/.: 


Jens    Olmen; 
roller;     Mr. 

Albert    Reber; 
Rlebe:   Jane 

cits;    <l.     A. 

Mrs.     Emily 

I,.      I,.     S.     and     L.      I/. 

Schurz;     Mrs.      Frank 


William     B.    Remey : 

Ritchie:    Herbert    B. 

.1.     Kilt  I .     Ilarrlsburg. 

I).     Ryder;    G.    A.    S. 


Louis 
Rob- 
Pa   : 

and 


Mr.     and    Mrs.     J.     G. 
Jerome     L.     Schwartz ; 


II.     Seavev;     Fred 
Sinail;    Mrs.    Carv 
'..IK      Snilinan:     SI. 
.    J.     Starr;    Niel 

Mis.     .1.     A.     Toy; 


P.  Shana- 
Smlth:  c. 
Adalberts 
P.  Sterne; 
Charles   A. 


Scoble    &    Parker    Co.;     II. 

fell  ;    Waller    Sivt  :    Martha. 

Louise     Smith:      Frances     I 

Rectory,    Whiting,     hid.  :    < 

Bank    of    Sutton;    Mr.     and 

Tawney;   Thompson    *    Norrls   Co.;    W.    R.    Turner;  John 

it.    Waldo;  w.   c.    Waii.m:   Muri    s.    Wallace;  Jul  id    . 

Wall. or:   S.    II.  Hie  C v.-r:   W.    Dudley   Cotton;    Dr.   J.   T. 

Cra r;    Dr.    C.    T.    Crandell;    A.     E.    Curtis:    Mrs.    S.     B. 

David:  Warllok  Sheel  Metal  Mfg.  Co.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  it.  Watson;  Mary  Gerwals  Watson;  Josephine  b. 
Wei  lis;    Henrietta    Wiel;    Allien    Wilcox:    Catherine    P. 

W'illets:  Homer  H,  Winecoff;  Blanche  Wilder;  Woolslon 
A  i 'lough;  A.  Voiidorf;  Adam  Zlmmer:  "Anonvinous." 
Will.. -s  Bane.  I'a.  :  Ladies  Aid  M.  B.,  I.lherly  Mill 
liol.;  Anna  M.  Ii  Francis;  Mildred  P.  Leuis;  R.  Clav- 
and.m  and  Mrs.  Waller  C.  Brandon: 
Mrs.  Maurice  Rosenfeld;  "Anony- 
Ohlo:  Roy  Nichols:  L.  Peake;  Jacob 
K.s-lv;  Chris  Anderson;  Walter  E 
Dr.  II.  A.  Smith:  Dewey  Blocksma ; 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Taguea;  Willis  Collins; 
N'.    T.    ij-ase;    Glenn    Conktin;    Mrs. 


I  in;    Francis    B.     Hi; 
W       Rniul.     M.D.  ; 
iih.iih."     Lakewo.nl. 
Bergliuis:     W.      It. 
Hovl  ;   .1.    M.    Perry: 
Mildred    Johnson: 
Geo.      W.      Sliealev 


E.  J.  Galley;  Homer  l.  B>ss:  Paul  n.  Vmodan;  Mrs. 
d.  c.  Baker;  a.  p..  Ambler;  War  B.  Plainer;  c 
Davidson;  Mrs.  Samuel  Voting;  Orvllle  W.  Terry;  F.  II. 
n.  ..ling:  L.  Oltrer:  Alice  Langstair:  F.  B.  Marsh: 
John  W.  Wheat;  Lima  B.  Weaver:  "Anonymous."  New 
toil.  City;   It.    M.    Adam:  Mrs.    Ward    M.    Iti-ekwilh ;   W.    II 

Berry;    Prank    E.    Anderson;    Hans    Banke;   Julia   Camp 
bell;    Mrs.    Marv    a.     Dyer;    WlUella     Howe-Waffle;    D. 

Vtherton;     Lillard    C.     Thompson:     Edith    M.     Fair:     Ml 

Thoe.    E    Cooper;    Literary    Digest    club.    Diamond    inn 
High   School,    Foil    Worth,   Tex. !   Mrs.    Bra  M.    L.    Dili: 

.lean  10.  Hennetl:  R.  F.  Ci. •villi-;  Dawes  Page  &  Down 
ing:  \  B  H:  Mrs  Farle  c  Derby;  \darn  DlngMall  : 
ii  Glen  Dili.:  \  W.  Duncan;  B.  T.  F.llls;  Max 
w  Ernst;  C.  f.  Evans;  Robert  B.  Friend;  Dr.  Thos 
i  Oallaher;  \  mend,  Pittsburgh,  i'a. :  Ethel  Gentry; 
Dr.  .1  S.  Gibson:  0.  NT.  Glllett;  Mrs.  Emma  Gilmore; 
I.    C.    Goodridge;    John     M.    Graham;    Mrs.    Charles    Ellol. 

Guild;  Ohsrles   a     Hale;   Lizzie   Plnley;   Walter  Preeman 
^24.00    Cia.i.    Class   ..f    FiiKi    Baptlsl    Church,    Water- 

.  .'.     Mass 
$23.38 — ••Sunshine    Chapel. "    New     Vork    Cilv. 

$23.07— The   2ud    Congregational    church    of   Oriswold, 

I  'orni. 
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$23.00  each— C.  Fred  Hutchinson;  John  A.,  Caroline  A. 
and    Catherine   A.    Carr. 

$22.75 — Superior    High    School,     Superior.    Wis. 
$22.50   each— George   W.    Pollock;   William   J.    Rohinson. 
$22.40— Cathedral    Church    of    St.    Paul.    Boston.    Mass. 
$22.00    each— Mrs.    E.    R.    Bradley;    E.    B.    Gage;    Dr. 

C.  McGill;   J.    S.    P.    Rohertson. 
$21.50— Frank    J.    Baker. 

$21.25— Miss    A.    P.    Perkins    and    O.    F.    Perkins. 

$21.00  each — Friends  Siuiday  School  of  Clarksville. 
Ohio;  Perl  Paben;  U  A.  Ottaway;  Marietta  Annett; 
Kinployees  in  the  office  of  the  Division  Engineer.  Chicago 
Terminal  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  M.  M. 
Smith. 

$20.42— Congregational    S.    S.    Maine,   N.   Y. 

$20.25— Charles    W.     Hill. 

$20.20— Robert     O.     Koifer. 

$20.00  each — Mesadurta  Ahbay;  Charles  R  Ahhott ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  G.  Adams;  A.  W.  Albiez;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chas.  Dexter  Allen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Allen; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Allen;  Robert  Anderson;  Arcadia 
Valley  Men's  Bible  Class,  fronton.  Mo.  ;  A.  F.  Ash- 
burn;  Delia,  Atwood;  Herman  Aye;  Chas.  T.  Bagby; 
W.  W.  Bailey.  Jr.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  \Y.  Ban- 
croft; Mary  J.  Banner:  Class  No.  5  Kirst  UupTist  Church, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  M.  Barnes;  H.  C.  Barrnll;  Elizabeth 
Bartel;  L.  P.  Barton;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bate:  Clara.  J.. 
John  C,  and  Geo.  F.  Hates;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  C. 
Bauman;  Geo.  E.  Bayliss;  R.  C.  Ba/.emore  &  Co.:  Wil- 
mer  H.  Beatty;  Arthur  D.  Becker,  D.C. ;  Grace  Beebe; 
V.  M.  Bendann;  Mrs.  J.  Bennett:  A.  Bergland:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Bergman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Berry; 
Howard  G.  Bishop;  Joyce  Bissell ;  C.  E.  Blake;  Mrs. 
Vernon    E.     Blake;    Bombay    Senior    School    Class;    Sam 

D.  Boaz;  Dr.  J.  N.  Bone;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Bonnett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CM.  Bossett ;  Teachers  of 
Bowman  School,  Mansfield.  Ohio:  Mrs.  B.  C.  Boyle; 
W.  J.  Boynton ;  Rachel  and  Bernice  Branson ;  A.  C. 
Brennemann ;  Arthur  E.  Brickett;  M.  Bridge;  CAR., 
Winstead,  Conn;  James  T.  Brodie;  Margaret  A.  Broid- 
rick;  Elizabeth  Clark  Brooks;  Annette  V.  Brown  and 
Frank  Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Brown;  Glenn  K. 
Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Buchanan;  O.  P.  Buchanan; 
Annie  E.  and  Miss  P.  M.  Bucklin;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Buff  urn; 
Addye  Bulock:  Mrs.  Eddie  K.  and  J.  M.  Burns;  Ruth 
Harriet  and  Elizabeth  Anne  Burns;  Mrs.  D.  I.  Bush- 
nell;  Mrs.  Sarah  1*.  Butman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Butolph;  Hazel  T.  Cairns;  James  S.  Carey  and  Lizette 
F.    Carey;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    L.    Carroll;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

C.  D.  Cassell;  Fred  Cebulla;  R.  B.  Cessna;  Louise 
Eleanor  Chapman ;  Homer  F.  Chase ;  Louisa  S.  Chenn : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Christian;  Christian  Science  Read 
iug  Room,  Big  Pine,  Cal. ;  Iver  and  Irwin  H.  Christian- 
son;  Anna  C.  Clander;  W.  B.  Clarke;  Wharton  Clay; 
J.  E.  Clifford;  J.  H.  Closson;  E.  F.  Cockroft ;  S.  A. 
Cogsdill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Colegrove;  Helen  and 
Alonzo  Collamore;  Eleanor  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Cornell:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Corson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cozatt; 
David  M.  Craig;  Wm.  T.  Craig;  R.  M.  Crofton;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Cropper:  Col.  H.  B.  Crosby;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  W.  Culver;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Cummings; 
J.  E.  B.  Cunningham ;  E.  F.  Curtis ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Cushing;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Dalquist;  D. 
Dalquist;  Hattie  and  Mary  D'Antrement;  Edw  M.  Datisi- 
nan;    S.    B.    Davenport,    Jr.;   Mrs.    S.    B.    Davidge;    Olive 

E.  Davis;  Emma  B.  Davis;  Jennie  Florence  Davis; 
B.  R,  D.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  Decker;  Cornell  Decker; 
Lulu  K.  Dell;  Mary  P.  DeMomtram ;  Harry  Dennis; 
Jos.  D.  Dennison;  John  W.  Dickey;  Jessie  I.  Dickin- 
son; Mrs.  B.  Dillan;  Orville  L.  Dines;  T.  Fayette 
Dixon;  John  Dolman;  Mary  E.  Don:  Mark  3.  Dondero; 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Door;  Frank  Dorris;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  N.  Downes;  Maud  G.  Dresser;  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Dulin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  G.  Dumbleton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Dunbar;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Duncan;  Geo. 
W.  Dungan;  Mr.  J.  E.  Durham;  A.  C.  Duston;  B.  L. 
Early;  L.  A.  Easterly;  Miss  E.  B.  Eaton;  Joseph  and 
Peggy   Eaton;  William  Edmond;  Mrs.    Ida   N.    Elliott:   C. 

D.  Ellis;  G.  T.  Avery  and  Alma  E.  Ellsworth;  Grace 
Erismay;  C  W.  Evans;  F.  T.  Evans;  Mrs.  F.  C  Ewing; 
Dr.    and   Mrs.    Arthur   Er    Falkenbury;   L.    W.    Farquhar; 

E.  Ferber;  O.  W.  Ferguson;  Emma  Feth;  Wm,  L.  Fey; 
J.  A.  Fisher;  G.  M.  Fishay;  E.  B.  Fisher;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Edwin  G.    Fisher:   Mrs.    E.    W.    Fiske;   Mrs.    Allan 

D.  Brown;  Leonie  W.  Flisch;  J.  R.  Flowers;  Alice 
Fogleman;  L.  P.  Forster;  M.  V.  Fort;  E.  R.  For- 
sythe;  W.  A.  Foster;  Mr.  .  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fox;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Foxton;  J.  M.  Flanagan;  J.  N.  Frankel; 
S.  H.  French;  Friend  Church  Sunday  School,  Dublin. 
Ind. ;  E.  A.  Fritsch;  Bill  Fritz;  The  Literary  Digest 
Class  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  H.  S.  and  Its  Teacher, 
Jeffe-son,  Ind.;  John  R.  Furman;  J.  D.  Garnett;  J.  F. 
Gedge;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gelsthorp;  Grace  Getz;  T.  D. 
Gillespie;  J.  Ginison;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gittingham; 
Church  School.  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Augusta, 
Ga. ;  Mrs.  Velette  Goode;  Helen  B.  Graham:  Grant 
Manufacturers"  Agency,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Alfred  W.  Grey; 
Geo.    D.    Gray;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Win.    Grecht ;    Mrs.    Cora 

E.  Green;  Elizabeth  Green;  E.  McC  Green;  Fred  T. 
Grenell;  Mary  Elsea,  Gossett;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Gould;  Lester  Griffith;  Paul  S.  Griffith  and  Irma  Grif- 
fith; A.  M.  Grimm;  Paul  Grosse;  Mrs.  George  J.  Gun 
ther;  Georgia.  Haring;  Addie  S.  Hale;  M.  Hall;  E.  C 
Hamilton;  C  A.  Hampton  and  Fia  L.  Hampton;  M. 
W.  Harnish;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Harper;  Delia  D.  Harrison; 
Holmes  C  and  Nancy  C.  Harrison ;  Wm.  Harrison ; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hart:  Mary  A.  Hartwell;  S.  A..  Hasbrouck; 
.Tas.  F.  Haslip:  ,T.  H.  Hatcher;  Oscar  L.  Haught;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hause;  R.  A.  Healy;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hebard; 
C  E.  Hedges;  Jean  M.  and  L.  L.  Helsel;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Henderson;  N.  A.  Hennessy;  Robert  E.  Heun; 
Nancy  and  Sonny  Hewitt:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hickman:  M.  J. 
Higgins;  Charles  Hildebrand;  Mrs.  Christina  Hills;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ('has.  A.  Hobbs;  Young  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  Oil  City.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Hoffman;  Isaac 
.1.  Hofmayer;  Harry  Hall  Holley;  Adelaide  Holloway; 
Clyde  A.  Holman ;  Mary  C.  Hopkins;  Isabella  Holt;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Hopps:  Jane  Hoskin;  Ruth  S.  and 
Frederick  W.  Howe;  Stanley  D.  and  Agnes  S.  Howell; 
W.  H.  Hoyt;  R.  G.  Hutchinson;  "W.  L.  H„"  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Alice  W.  Ipronll;  C.  P.  Jackson;  C  D. 
Jacobs;  Jens  Jensen;  Andrew  Johnson;  K.  M.  Johnson; 
Bertha  and  Mrs.  II.  A.  Johnson:  Dr.  H.  B.  Jones; 
Harry  G.  Jones;  Mi.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Jones;  Mar- 
garet C  Jones:  I/.  B.  .lumper:  Mrs.  Marcus  Kchiuitlial; 
Rose  and  Cora  Keim;  Mrs.  G.  Earle  Kelly:  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Kelly:  R.  D.  Kelly;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Kelly;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keinion;  A.  L.  Kep;  Fenton  C.  King;  Mis.  L.  II. 
King;  Mabel  C.  Kingston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  G.  Kinnev; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  .1.  I!.  Khitz;  Fred  Kloese;  Irwin  L. 
Kramer;  H.  K.  Kricbel;  Emil  Kroessman;  T.  It.  Lan- 
ders: Mary  K.  Lapham;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lark;  E.  F.  Lat- 
timer;  Mrs.  J.  U  Lawrence;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  II.  Leh- 
man; Mrs.  O.  A.  Lender;  c  Laser;  Unlnger  Implement 
Co.;  Alice  I..    Linney;  Julia  \v.   Litchfield:  \v.  C.   Utch- 

worth:     Live     Wire     Class.      Meailmont.     II.     8.,      Ucaumont. 

Tex.;  Loesoh,  Scofleld  Loesch  and  Richards;  John  ll. 
Long;  B.  .1.  Loomls;  W.  I,.  Lord;  C  W.  Longhead:  F. 
J.  McAvny;  Hnvtclnin  I.  Met 'lintnck :  W.  G.  MeComson; 
O  R.  McCotlon;  C  ]|.  MeClure:  Mrs.  F.  S.  McCord' 
Sunday  School  Collections,  Belleville,  N.  J.:  Mrs  Wm 
E.   McHenry;  Mi's.   I>.   Mclieuzie;  Mrs.   M.    McLean   and 


Compartment  Ruadster 

$1285 

Four-door  Sedan 

$1885 

These  prices  guaran- 
teed  against     decline 
to  April  1,  1921. 
All  prices  /'.  o.  b.  factory 


MEW  BRISCOE 

The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


At  the  Auto  Shows 

Hew  York 

Grand  Central  Palace 
Space — B-25,  Second  Floor 

Chicago 

Coliseum 
Space — B-l,  First  Floor 


MASSIVE,  roomy,  comfortable 
and  distinctive,  this  Briscoe 
sedan  possesses  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree every  attribute  of  closed -car 
desirability. 

The  scientific  elimination  of  surplus 
weight — the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  light-car  building  — 
gives  you  wonderful  gasoline  and 
tire  mileage.  And  the  price  is  re- 
markably low  for  a  car  of  its  quality. 

See  the  Briscoe  at  the  national 
shows,  or  at  the  nearest  Briscoe 
salesroom.  You  will  find  that  in 
any  of  the  four  models  it  gives  you 
the  utmost  possible  car-value  per 
dollar. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motof  Company,  Limited 

Brockvillc,   Ontario 

The  Centering  Device — 

holding  the  universal  joint  in  absolute  alignment- 
prevents  "whipping"  of  the  propeller  shaft  and  con- 
sequent strain  on  bearings  and  joints. 


The  l.niuus   Digest foi   December  /.  1920 


Out  of  the  rut 

a  welcome  relief  from 
the  drab  sameness  in  men's 
ureal  Is  the  growing  vogue 
toi  Mosai  n  Cuff  Links. 
MoSAIN  makes  it  possible  to 
match  jrour  color  preferences 
in  shirts  with  the  correct  col- 
or combinations  in  your  cuff 
links.  In  place  of  the  same 
old  brace  of  fa>teners  day 
after  day,  Mosain  enables 
sou  to  enjoy  an  occasional 
change  that  is  pleasantly 
noticeable  without  unduly 
advertising  the  fact. 

When  you  select  MOSAIN 
Cuff  Links  to  go  with  your 
preferences  in  shirt  patterns 
and  colors,  you  avoid  the 
i  lashes  that  result  from  mis- 
mating  shirts  and  links  never 
suited  to  one  another. 


Your  men's  wear  dealer  can 
show  you  Mosain  Cuff  Links 
in  j  wide  range  of  delicate 
tonal    shadings    and    attractive 

patterns.  He  can  assist  you  to 
pick  the  links  to  match  the 
shirts  you  have  or  those  you're 
Inn  ing. 

MoSAIN  Cuff  Links  are  also 
sold  in  pairs  of  three  in  a  hand- 
some gift  case,  with  a  handy 
«olor  chart  which  shows  you  in- 
sraritK  what  color  in  links  to 
with   its  color  affinities. 

Either  in  chain,  post  or  snap 
Mile-     a-   \oii    vs  tlh. 

Fieimam-Daughaday  Company 

' '  Jr-jrlry 

t  hartle\ .  M 

.    *  0/  UOSAJN  Collar 

Hold't:  and  I'irr  !  r  Snjt 


Win.  J.  Suavely:  E. 
W.  Swller;  The  Tab- 
R.    <!.    Taylor;    Mrs. 


McLean  Co  :  I.  r.  McMahon;  .1.  w.  and  John 
McMlnehy:  Mrs.  1..  It  McNeal:  -Mrs.  I..  B.  MeVeal; 
a  k  MacFarland;  1;  0.  MaoNeU.;  it.  P  Manahan: 
"Anonymous."  Mansfield.  Ohio:  Mi  ami  Mrs.  Charles 
11.  Market;  W.  T.  Markhus:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  .r. 
Mwkivard;  PrisclUc  and  Morriam  Marshall.  May  Mar- 
tin: W.  U  Maury;  Sam  Mayor;  Mi  ami  Mrs.  w.  Mel- 
rose; a.  K.  M. 11,11.  M  !>.;  .1.  A.  Merrill;  Win  N.  Me- 
aerve;  Frank  MettfeU  ami  Bros. :  Raymond  Metager;  E. 
11.  Meyer;  .1.  it.  Meyers;  -Mr.  ami  Mrs  w.  It.  Millard; 
Mis.  Alex  Miller  and  Mrs.  Annie  Miller;  Austin  Mil- 
ler; Howard  Millor;  Allen  Woolen  Mills;  Mrs.  Edwin 
inous,"    Birmingham,    Ala  .    Virginia    Mo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Morgan;  .1.  M.  Morgan;  Ruth 
Morgan;  Mrs.  Lues   v.  Mourj  and  Daughter:  0.  A.  Muel 

Mi-.  John  Midr;  11.  a.  Murray;  Simon  Murray; 
C.  it  Myers;  11.  A.  A.  Myers;  II.  11.  Myers;  Warren 
v  Nevlns  ami  Family;  Kathryn  Newmyer;  John  Nich- 
ols;  Carrie    I-    Nicholson;   Mis.    v.    P.    Nicholson;   Mis. 

M.  Q.  Nixon;  Cm  10  I!,  and  1..  M.  Morris;  Mrs.  A. 
Wilson  Morris;  M.  s.  Northrup;  Mary  (i.  and  Mary  T. 
Moss;  Hugo  oik;  Geneva  M.  Olsen;  otto  Olson;  W.  T. 
Omwake;  c.  1>.  Oppehhan;  The  OUs  Padle)  Co.;  Mr. 
\iis.  Jos.  ovois:  E.  11.  (jwoiis;  Claude  H.  Parker, 
Mil  .  Mis.  f.  .1.  Parker;  M.  K.  Parker;  Win.  W.  and 
11. mm  1:.  Parker;  1..  C.  Parminter;  .1.  e.  Parsons; 
.1.  H.  Pat  ton;  C.  11.  Payne  and  Son;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Payne;  U.  ray  Peiroe;  J.  E.  Pendexter;  Bliss  Perry;  las. 
Peters;  A  W.  Peterson;  Mi.  and  Mi-.  Manuel  W.  Peter 
son;  Mi.  and  Mi-.  F.  R.  Phillips:  w.  11.  Phillips; 
Mi-.  Kate  Pierce,  Mis.  Georgia  Qulllian  and  11.  K. 
Qnlllan;  "In   VCemorj   ol   Elisabeth  Wynn";  E.   E.   Pinney; 

Ml       ami      Mi-.      Win.      Pope!     A.      I..      roilor:     PottS     ami 

Potts;  Hunter  R.  Power;  I'.  F.  Powers;  Mis.  Ella  L. 
Pratt;  Prank  .1.  Probst;  Eatelle  B.  Prunk;  Pupils  and 
feachera  ol  Valentine  St  School,  Westbrook,  Me.;  Prank 
Purse;  Mrs.  Josephine  Ramsey;  Donald  Reddeck;  Theo, 
<;.  Beddy,  Jr.;  I.  N.  W.  Seed:  D.  11.  (tees;  Ernest 
Bees;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rees:  Nellie  M.  Belghard;  Mrs. 
George  l.  Belly;  Man  E:nil\  Belly;  G.  P  Reynolds; 
T.  N.  and  Anna  P.  Reynolds;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Chas. 
Ripley;  David  L.  Roberta;  M.  I'..  Robertson;  Austin  P. 
Robinson  M  D  :  Mi.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Holiinsou  and 
Lucllt  Robinson;  Or.  a.  II  Bodgers:  RossvUle  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  Bossvllle,  »ia. :  A.  I>.  Rucke]  &  Son; 
1  u.  Buokstahl;  Mrs.  E.  li.  Buss;  Wllke  Saaihoff; 
J.  .1.  Sabon:  .1.  R.  Sanborn;  Melon  K.  Sawyer;  R.  P. 
Scharrlnghaus;  Mis.  Geo.  1..  Scheln;  I).  K.  Schenck; 
I.  and  Anna  Solilosstoin :  M.  O.  Schnoekenliurger ; 
II.  Schroeder:  Arthur  M.  Schubert;  Mary  ami  vietoria 
Scnuffenecker;  Annie  Buell  Scott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  E. 
Scott;  Mrs,  \V.  a.  Bcrippe;  Alfred  P.  Scull;  Mrs.  Sen- 
kowit.z;  Laura  it.  Sequine;  Geo.  W.  Shadle;  Marj  Cahetle 
Sheppard:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  C.  Sherman;  Mrs.  C.  ('. 
Shields   ami    Daughter;   W.    O.    Shumwaj  :    Plorence  Sii- 

wn;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shook.  Jr.;  Mrs.  Isaao  Munis  Siinnnin: 
().  B.  Skoiseth:  I..  Z.  and  Thomas  W.  Sineal:  Art 
Smith;  S.  li.  Smith;  P.  C.  Smothers;  Ida.  Mae  Snyder 
and  11.  B.  Snyder;  n.  E.  Solberg;  J.  .1.  Sondergaard; 
Cora.  B.  Boner;  Henry  A.  Spear;  Mrs.  bring  .1.  Spear; 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  S.  Sjirout ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  li.  II. 
siahr:  Mrs.  George  R-  Statnoa:  Mrs.  G.  Staring;  Dr. 
Monroe  St.-.-l.  ;  .Mary  W.  Stickney;  Mrs.  Emily  E. 
Stlmson  and  Sun;  "Aiionynions."  LaJolla,  Cal. ;  W. 
Stout;  O.  F.  Strand;  Strang  and  Prosser  Adv.  Agency; 
(has.  W.  Stuart;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
11.  Swain:  I.  B.  Swauson;  Mrs.  .1. 
ernacle  Church,  Columbus,  ind. : 
Thomas  P,  Taylor;  Mi  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Taylor;  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  S.  B.  TellVr;  E.  Jean  Thomson;  Mr.  and 
Mis.  j.  P.  Thomson;  It.  N.  Thomson;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Thrahken;  Mis.  C.  11.  Threlkeld;  Win.  Thurman; 
Elizabeth  P.  Torrence;  Trayser  &  Co.;  Lydla  Tread- 
well;  Annie  »'.  TrumhuH;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Turner: 
Miss  S.  'P.  T'lilen;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wm.  C.  Tnlhill;  Alioo 
1..  ami  Wilfred  Tyler;  l>.  s.  Underwood;  Guy  W.  Van 
Horn;  W  A.  Van  Horn;  Mis.  Helen  ('.  Van  Kirk;  L. 
A.  Viilal:  Mis.  w.  M.  Vines:  Mis.  Frederick  A.  Yogi  ; 
Chas.    Vnikio:    Caroline    I.    Voyoe;    Ellen    Walker;    Mis. 

Etta  L,  Waul;  1''.  ('.  Walker;  Weston  W.  Walker:  An- 
drew I..  Warner;  Stanlej  Warner;  "W.  A.  (;.."  Clinton. 
V  V.:  Mrs  Anna  K.  Watton;  Mrs.  James  G.  Weart ; 
Geo.  A.  Wells;  .1.  A.  Wettoek:  .las.  Weiss;  IMiilia  M. 
Whipple;    Mrs.     Dwighl     M.     While;    .lav     I.     White:    Mrs. 

Robert    II.    White;  .1.    K.    Whiten ;    ■Memory   of   William 

1  lark  Thomas";  Almerson  W.  Wlekham;  Prances  ami 
Clara    Wlesae;   Mrs.    11.    a.   and    Dmiso  A.    Wlggenhom; 

It.  E.  Wllboum;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilkins:  Mrs.  II.  S. 
Wilkinson;  Marv  L  Wilkinson:  J.  P.  Williams:  Minnie 
Williams;  Mis.  Siisanne  1'.  Williams;  .1.  ('.  Williams 
and  A.  ami  Perna  Williams;  .1.  ('.  Williamson;  Mrs. 
A-licv  l\  Wilson;  Mrs.  Qrlswold  Wilson;  W.  II.  Wilson; 
l.lla  K.  Winchester;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  I'-.  Wolfe;  (Mar- 
,  me     IS.     Wood:     Hen     P.     W'oohiei;    Julia     Wright:    Tom 

Taylor  Wuerth;  Mrs.  Kaie  Wyatl  ami  Daughter;  Caa- 
pei  s.  \osi;  Chas.  Young;  Eliza  G.  Young:  W.  H. 
Young:  Misses  It  R.  &  S.  It.  /.al.iiskio;  Dr.  E.  ('. 
Zlckendrath;   Harold  Marshall;   Isabella    P.    Halsted;  Hen 

a.    Beed;  w 's  Service  League  of  The   Plral    Baptist 

Church  of  Fltchburg,   M    s. :  S.    E,    Egekovost;   i).    i.ind- 

I m;    Dr.    John    II.    Wheeler;    Mis.    M.    ('.    Halsom    and 

a.  I'.  Balsom;  1..  a.  Pulton;  s.  11.  and  S.  P.  Thayer; 
Elizabeth  M.  Back;  Oak  Lawn  Circle  Plral  Presbyterian 
Church,    Dallas.   Texas;  Red   Cross   1  nit.   O'Fallon,   Mo.; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kdw.  If.  Jlans;  The  Senior  Class.  Mil- 
lon-l  nion      High     School,     WV-t      Milton,     Ohio;     Panama 

Nebraska  BIgfa  School,  Panama,  Neb.;  J.  A.  M.  Manns; 
m,.     .md    Mi-     Job,     i.oadeii;    i:i.am.ra     I..     Helgesen; 
Georgia    Metcalfe;   Mrs.    Louise  M.    Elliott;   Mrs.    T.    T. 
Baiey;  Junloi    Dept    Vlneyille  Baptist   Sunday  School,  Ma- 
(,.,  ;    a     W.    Ocobock;   Jessie   Grommerud;    Harriet 
\i.    cole;   M.-s    11.    i>.    Hockhlmer;   Aabdown    Sinclair   & 
Mr.   and   Mi-    >'.    A.   Trumbull;  chas.   Bchaeppl;  R. 
1.     Brooks  Co.;  Carolyn   Scherer;  it.  C.   Thatcher;  Allen 
Oil iir;    Scholars   ol     Bridgwater   rfew   Church,    Bridge- 
Mass  :  John  0.  Holly;  Mr,  and  Mr.-.  11.  B.  Nelles; 
n.iri    Bentles  :    A.    and    B,    Bquler,    Banford    Plum- 
\ii      .1.   c.    McCauley;    U    a     Keith;  C.    P.   John; 
1     \    Meade;  Pred  <;    Miner;  Merl  Johnston:  c.  J.   Hull; 
S      s      Lambeth:    Geo.     C.     Mac  Knight;    Mi-.     William 
Macdonald;     Theodon      Snyder;      kmelli      s.      Maxwell; 
11    tieid;   Arthur  .1.    Coth;    Dorcas   Society,    Tiger- 
\'. ,    .  mi      Amanda  Mayer;  The  Misses  Paulin,  Sara 
Emma     Prank;    Walter   J     Swain    and    Mrs.    Allen 
i).     McCcmb;    Mr.     and     Mis.     A.     W. 
nlth;   Bertha   -\     Bishop;   11.   S.    Whipple;  Mrs.   E. 
1.     Wagner;   «'.    a.    Hartman;   c.    .1.    Wade;    Clarl    Hood 
Hdw.    Co.;    Marguerite    wit-on;    David   It"':    Louise   ami 
Robert    Kimball;    11     Jewctt;    Blanche    E     ('rafts:    Aihen 
\s     .1.     Oiderson;   Mr.    ami   Mi  .    1.     D.    Brabham; 

\ii      1      c      Schlatter;   1     W.    Morgan;   Women'-   M 

.,1    m    1      Church,    So.    Chattenhoochee,    Pla, : 
it     D.ar;    P.    0.    Brew;    Helm    Messman;   Mr.    ami 

m.       .1.    T.    Bar) :    E     11.    (Turds    ami     Emma    S.    E. 

li    1,     si   op;   Mi     and   Mrs.  C     I'    Dh  i.  on;   Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Joseph  s    Ma. 1.  on;   B<     le  A.   Mlddleton;  lun. 

1       1     p.";   t.    u.    Hofflne;    Mi     and    Mi  1     W. 

B     1    1    on;    Mi       1..    1.    Waldo;  .1.    D.    Andrews;   Mabel 

,;    Mr.    ami    Mi      Phillip   Martin;   Mr-.    P.    S.    Me.- 

Mrs.  J    1..   Webster;  Mr.   ami  Mrs.  .1.  \V.   Pow 

Msjoi    c     T     'I  Ittm  in;   1  H      r;   A      Inderson : 

lulls    it     Udri  ', ,    "Anonymous," 

Baxter:   Mi     ami   Mi-    1.    T.    Ben 


Alfred    H     Et  1  inner; 
Edward   Pickes;   a 

Irene    George;    Jane 


nptt;  V.  W.  Bennett;  Charles  A.  Berryhlll:  Florence 
N.  liielen;  Mrs.  Kate  II.  liiggcrs  ami  Bernard  Hun- 
rod;  Cant,  B.  P.  Blackstone;  P.  J.  llohls;  E.  W.  Bol- 
ton; Mrs.  .1.  /,.  Brand:  Mrs.  0.  A.  Brleger;  W.  0. 
ltrinkman;  Tlios.  W.  Brundlge;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Buckles; 
Alice  ('.  Uurdette:  P.  Kurlinmame ;  S.  E.  Campbell : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Cayoe:  Mrs.  Ora.  B.  (Turvenka; 
Berth  A.  Cist:  Mrs.  K.  ('.  (Temlenirs:  Emily  E.  Cole; 
Stuart  U  Connell:  Thomas  Connlff  and  .  Anna-  l^att; 
Emma  I*  Cook;  Helen  and  Jean  CoppacejS  "Anonymous." 
Corsica,  S.  1).;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  It.  Cowles  and  Alice 
W.  Cowles;  ('.  Milford  Cow  lint;  Sallie  S.  Cos;  F.  H. 
Craddock;  John  11  Crans;  .1.  M.  Critton;  J.  S.  Cuwon; 
Eugene  Danforth;  R.  Debenham;  Estate  of  Saul 
Delches;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Douglas:  Mrs.  Hilda.  J.  D'uBois: 
Mrs.  T.  II.  Dunn;  Kerniee  li.  Dunning;  W.  A.  Dyer: 
<;.  A.  Evans;  Mrs  E.  B.  Fickes; 
Friend;  C  11.  Gardner;  J.  a  Gaul; 
K.  Glbbonej  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Glower;  Mandel  Qoldwatac;  Isla  Gough;  Elizabeth  P. 
Cow:  Harrison  Graham  and  Geo.  R  Graham:  Carl 
Hammer;  Anna  Hans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Harden 
burg;  It.  P.  Hardin:  HartzeU  liros.;  Mrs.  S.  E.  and 
Miss  1>.  M  Hayes;  ('.  W.  Heath:  Mrs.  Mary  and  Roger 
II.  liegeman;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kraneis  E.  Heller;  E.  B, 
Hervey;  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth;  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ulme:  Mrs. 
Edna  Sogan;  D.  A.  Holoomb;  Mrs.  R.  o.  Holland 
and  P.  W.  Rloutamire:  Mrs.  M.  V.  G.  Holdt ;  Mrs. 
M.  1..  Holwaj  :  Home  for  Agerl.  C'olumhus.  Ohio:  John 
P,  Hoptdn;  "Anonymous,"  Montpeller.  Vt.;  Mrs.  L.  .1. 
Horton;  John  C.  Howard:  Florence  D.  Howard;  C.  H 
Hughes:  P.  li.  Hunt;  Mrs.  Harold  liuntslmiger;  Linln- 
gei  Implement  Co..  Allen  Ingall;  Walter  E.  Jetuiey ; 
1 1'rederic  C.  Johnson:  Earl  .f.  Justice;  "D.  E.  K.,"  Wash- 
ington. D.  ('. :  H.  H.  Calloway;  Austin  Kastner:  Dow- 
nes  and  Bertha  Kerr;  Mrs.  Janice  E.  Kerr;  B.  B. 
King;  .1.  T.  Kontz;  Miss  L.  Lallberte;  Miss  T.  G. 
Langford;  Mrs.  Lavon  Lanyon  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Lan 
yon;  Mra  Dena  and  Miss  liertha  l.egtens:  S.  C.  Leigh; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vt.  W.  I.otius:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Macaliiiiic;  p.  D.  MeCarty.  M.D. ;  Frederick  A.  McCord; 
I..  B.  MoCullooh:  McCoy;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  MeCurdy:  Alice 
and  Luej  MacQregor;  Dr.  J.  K.  McQuarrie;  J.  G. 
Mabry;  A.  M.  Marshall  &  Brother:  M.  H.  Martin;  R. 
1  Martin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Q.  Mewnome;  Bertha  K. 
Michael;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Frank  Mot/,;  "A  Friend."  Newark. 
Ohio;  Pred  Nack;  John  li.  Nichols.  M.D. ;  Wm.  D. 
Nlehans:  Jno.  E.  Nilsson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  North 
ion:  LaSaa  Noton;  "Anonymous,"  Ontario.  Cal.:  Ray- 
mond and  Alta.  lynUso  <)tl.>;  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Palmer: 
P.  S.  I'arnienler:  Arthur  (J.  I'ohndorf:  Ora.  M.  Pros 
ton  and  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Preston;  Dr.  Marv  S.  Pritchett; 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  R.  M.  Seed;  Mrs.  Worth.  Reed:  Mrs. 
BenJ.  Rhodes  and  Isabella.  K.  Rhodes;  H.  H.  Rice; 
Margaret  A.  Riddle;  "A  Friend,"  Jamaica  Plains.  Mass  : 
W.  J.  Robinson;  C,  A.  Rose;  Pauline.  Ruininelin;  Lin- 
coln Hush:  W.  E.  Sanders:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sayem: 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  ill.;  Mary  A.  Shaver: 
.1.  11.  Shepard;  J.  P.  Shoemaker;  T.  Sibbcrnsen:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith;  Jos.  E.  Smith;  Mrs.  Matilda.  R.  Smilh: 
Mr.  Stewart.  K.  Smith;  narngrove  and  Speelit ;  Mrs. 
Albert  Splcely;  (!.  B.  Stearns;  Mrs.  May  A.  Stuck;  A. 
V.  Thomas;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson;  (irace  M.  Tlldeii; 
Helen  Tutt;  Henry  C.  Trirmbower;  Win.  F.  Voegele;  Gol>- 
don  G.  W'allcv  Paul  1).  Walsh  Co.;  J.is.  II.  Ward: 
Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Weston;  Philip  II.  Wertz:  W.  K.  Whii 
Unghani;  S.  P.  Williams;  Mary  Virginia  and  Julia 
Homer  Wilson:  Luclle  Wooten:  Alfred  Va.nka.uei-;  Edward 
P.  /.iiinnennann ;  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rhea;  Jos.  I. 
Lloyd;  Saul  Magner;  Lewis  li.  Meliride;  A.  li.  Moore; 
Judge  A.  <!.  Hanson;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Miller:  Mrs. 
M.  Strauss:  Mrs.  .1.  II.  McCorinick ;  Mrs.  II.  Anderson: 
Chas.  II.  J.  Bliss;  Helen  Bryan;  "Anonymous,"  421  Bea 
con  St.;  Louis  W.  1'rinz:  W.  H.  Wilcox;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Salomon  and  Sam  I..  Salomon;  J.  W.  Thorn.  AID.: 
Hilda  G.  Jeanson;  Mrs.  E.  Moss:  Edwin  Ewins:  Mis 
L.     M.     PltZhUgh;    R    L.     Calkins:    Louise    Rickey;    C.     V. 

Roral k;    Lcroy    W.     Frislice;     Mail  in     and     Eunice     Hoi 

dell    Donne;    M.    Missel;    MeDonoiigll    Manufacturing    Co.: 
Mrs.    P.    V.    Rutherford:    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hubert   Sprague ; 
\ettie.    G.     Bradley;    Mrs.    Flora.    D.     Brietle:    Augustus 
Z aimer;  W.  P.   Bald:  W.  F.    Buston;  "Anonymous."   I'.ai 
tie    Crock.     Mich.;    Miss    Flora.    A.     Walker    and    C,     E. 
Walker;    Henry    Dodd;    Itay   U.    Marston;    Edith   B.    Well.; 
J.     li.     Combs    and    Loyse;    Arthur    R.     Cook;    "Anony 
inous,"   Toledo,    Ohio;    D.    O'Connor:   II.    S.    Brown ;   ChC 
V.     Smith;    1''.    N.    Nelson;    Mrs.     W.    J.    llowey;    P.    J 
rnrulh;    D.    Hlrseh:    W.    S.    -Hell;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    G.    J. 
Straight;    Howard    11.    Shim;   N.    C.    Oalfas;   Joseph    Bla 
bon;    Edward  J.    Cox;   Mrs.   A.   0,   Royall  and  jyaugbters : 
Dr     F.    Beaker   arid   Miss   Lena    Berber;   Mr.    and    Mrs 
John     II.     Harms;     It.     E.     Pllcher;     Phil.     H.     Sipfla;    Mis. 
Delia    M.    Mark:    Mrs.    J.    ('.    Larson:    W.     E.    Jenoy. 
$18.67     Sunday    School    of    the    Chapel    of    the    Prince    of 

Peace,    Phlla,,    Pa- 

$18.00    each— A.     A.    McCrono 
"Anonymous,"    Columbia,    Va. 

$18. 4U     John  II.   Oaks. 

$17.75    English  Class  of  Cumberland  Coll  eg 

burg,    Ky. 

$17.25  each— Employees  of  tho  New  Auditorium  Theatre; 
Superior    High     School. 

$17.00    each     Brotherhood    Class    of    the    Presbyterian 

Church,    Van    Weil.    Ohio;    Bessie,   Ceo.,    Lucy   .loynos;    Mr. 

ami    Mis.    Raymond   Qaylord. 

$16.25   each     0.    W.    Dewey. 

$16.00      each     Susannah      Covle;     Elizabeth 
Friends;     Mildred      Bales:     Tho     Dane     Sin. 1 
tioual    Church,     Beverly,    Mass.;    'Anonymous,' 
N.     V. 

$15.50— Ceres    M.    E.    Sunday    School.    Ceres. 

$15.40— Prospect     High     School, 

$15.35     Geo.     W.     Ilinkle. 

$15.25    each      Mis.    T.     A.     Binford 
Baling    ami    Inspection    Bureau. 

$15.00  each  6.  T.  Anderson;  M.  Anderson:  Mrs. 
LOUlB  Amovltzi  Nathalie  U  Asp;  Oliver  Avon:  W.  F. 
Bacheler;  Albert  J.  Ball;  Laura  W.  Barton,  Mrs.  Wil- 
l.am  T.  Bailon;  W.  0.  Beebe;  John  Beelyi  (Tarkson 
Black;  Henry  A.  Boorse;  Mrs.  Lloyd  <;.  Bowers:  Mr. 
,,,  1  \i,  11.  n.  Busche;  John  'l'.  Butler;  a.  Esther  <'um 
Held1    David    M.    ('ami. bell ;    Margaret    Carroll;    "Anon) 

, ,',•'   Chicago.    III.;    Prescotl    Childs;  V.    K.    Clark:  Mrs. 

Florence  ('lenience  and  Dora.  M,  W'ylic:  Aaron  Colin: 
Mrs.  R.  II.  Cole:  Ann  Man.. 
W.    V.    Cosilen  ;    V.    K.    Covin  i  . 

E.  Crocker;  Mrs.  Crouch;  Mrs. 

DlPSVi  :  It.  H.  Doolitlle;  Robell. 
Elizabeth  C.  I'.cldiai.l 
•A.     L.    Gibson;    Emma 


Agnes    Lane     I. aid; 


Wllllami 


Jung      anil 

Congrega 

1       I'itl-lolil, 

N.    Y. 
Prospect,   Term, 

Si  ah"   of   Wisconsin 


I.      ii-    I.    Cole;    Mr.    and 

Connor:  Grace  •'.  ConoU; 

1  i  a    li.   Creblln :  Martha 

1:    w.    Davis;  It.    Henry 

Stewart    Douglas;    Margaret    Duff; 

and    Brother;    Eleanor   w.    Bdson 


D  ami  Gertrude  Gilbert;  Wm.  Eskridge  Gllkeson;  Gill 
Ueaitv  I'...;  c.  \'.  Goldsmith;  Mr.  and  Mis  J.  F 
Orandy:  B.  A.  Greenwood:  Grace  Hanson:  A  It.  Harsted; 
-!     T      Hart;    Juilgo    and    Mis.     \11mld    Heap;    Mrs.    <:.     \\ 

lleinlZ.;       HennalUllle       High       School.        llillliallVille,        Ml 

Vbram  Hey;  Blva  Hlckox;  c.  II.  Howse;  A.  E.  John 
son-  Edna  e.  W.  Johnson;  <:.  •'•  Joy:  Martin  L. 
Kaiser;   Mrs.    1..   M.    Kearney   ami  T.    11.    Kearney;  Ella 

K     Kegemis;    ('has.     11.     Kllbourne;    Dallas    Kirk;    R 

r;    Ulle     Kioiiheimei  ;    ('ail     II.     Lane;     Domthy     ('. 
I^gg-   Mrs.    Johanna   I.l.ka  and    Martha    Larimore;   lU'hi 
\v     Lord;    OUvet    MoClintock;    Boberl     MoCmre;    3      m 
\i.  Murry  and  PamUy;  J.-ssia  J    McNall;   Mi     ami    Mi 
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c7he33est  '"Way  to  Select  a  ^honogr 

To  accept  the  first  phonograph  offered  is  both  foolish  and  unfair.  Make  sure 
you  are  buying  the  best  Compare  it  with  the  othert  in  all  of  these  six  points : 


1  TONE 

I  VERSATILITY 

O  (GUARANTEE') 

4  MOTOR 

5  SIMPLICITY 

6  ADVICE 


This   is 

Advertisement  No.  _j 
of  a  Series 


A   GOOD  phonograph  should  last  for  life.    Yet  even 
if  "something  goes  wrong"  within  the  first  few 
months,  you  have  no  direct  claim  against  the  manu 
facturer  who  does  not  give  you  a  written  guarantee. 

A  signed  and  printed  guarantee  accompanies  every 
CRESCENT  Phonograph.  In  case  of  trouble  you  have 
only  to  notify  your  dealer  to  obtain  prompt  and  expert 
repair  service  without  charge.  Compare  the  CRESCENT 
guarantee  with  other  guarantees  before  you  buy. 


PHONOGRAPH 

A  musician  visited  many  dealers  to  determine  what  points  are  most  important 
in  selecting  a  phonograph.  These  points  are  contained  in  this  interesting 
booklet,  mailed  with  our  compliments,  at  your  request.  Address:  Crescent 
Talking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  7  White  Street,  New  York  City. 


Crescent  Talking  Machine  Co.  Inc.  New  York 

O      ESTABLISHED    f9l3 


] 
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CLEAN  COAL  AND 
WHAT  IT  MEANS 

Bl  SIDE  the  loading  tipple  of  one  of  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  big  mines,  there  stands  a  tremendous  mound 
th'.-t  closely  resembles  coal.  It  looks  so  much  like  coal  that  the 
ordinary  layman  would  probably  buy  it  as  such.  It  really  is  not 
coal,  but  slate-  a  waste  substance  of  no  fuel  value.  Piled  ton 
upon  ton  that  would  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  haul  to 
tidewater,  it  stands  there,  a  silent  testimonial  to  our  tradition  and 
our  ideal  that  Consolidation  Coal  must  be  clean  coal. 

From  the  hist  days  of  its  operation,  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  has  invariably  supplied  clean  coal  to  its  customers.  No 
matter  what  the  condition  of  the  times,  we  have  unfailingly  sent 
from  our  mines  only  the  fuel  from  which  slate,  rock,  bone,  dirt 
and  sulphur  balls  had  been  removed.  Sulphur  balls  produce 
about  one-third  as  much  heat  as  the  same  weight  of  coal,  but  the 
other  impurities  which  we  eliminate  have  practically  no  heating 
value.  I  hey  represent  mere  worthless  material  bought  by  the 
coal  consumer  in  undeaned  coal  at  the  same  price  and  freight 
rate  charged  foi   real  fuel. 

Onl\  the  closest  inspection  and  consistent  instilling  of  this 
tradition  in  the  miners  can  produce  clean  coal. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  when  the  Government  controlled  the  fuel 
industry,  all  mines  were  ordered  to  produce  clean  coal.  Because 
oi  our  fixed  practice,  the  order  necessitated  no  change  for  us. 
In  the  period  of  fuel  shortage  when  many  consumers  were  glad 
and  anxious  to  purchase  "anything  that  was  black,"  we  adhered 
to  the  Consolidation    standard. 

(  lean  coal  maintains  the  reputation  of  our  Company,  provides 
oui  customers  with  maximum  fuel  value  for  money  expended, 
and  produces  a  feeling  of  institutional  pride  in  every  part  of  the 
(  onsohdation    organization. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

'Bankers  'j'ntst  'Building   JVew  York  City 


W.  A.  Marks;  W.  F.  Martin,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  h. 
Miller;  Mrs.  Q.  Miller  and  Grace  Miller;  Adaline  S. 
Moffett;  F.  H.  Moore;  C.  S.  Morris;  O.  Mueller:  P.  V. 
None;  William  and  Ethel  Padget;  Vesta  M.  Pegg:  Susan 
.1.  Piese;  -Brewer  Pomeroy;  Growing  Class  of  Lloyd 
Presbyterian  Church.  EaGrange.  Ga. ;  Young  Men's  Bible 
Class.  Oxford  Presbyterian  Church.  Oxford.  Pa- :  A. 
Renwick;  E.  K.  Rice;  F.  R.  Richtmyer;  Grace  Ricker: 
.1.  R.  Roberson:  D.  \V.  Roslxirough:  John  Rowe;  C. 
R.  Bussum;  V.  1).  Saunders;  ("has.  J.  Sehuelle:  J.  W. 
Stager;  L.  O.  Smith;  Mary  E.  Smith;  It.  F.  Smith:  The 
MiBses  Spelling;  T.  B.  Southall;  \v.  a.  Spencer;  [rvin 
c.  Stayer,  M.D. ;  Leon  ft.  stow;  Adelaide  T.  Sullivan; 
P.  A.  Swczy.  M.D. ;  Clarence  Waterman :  Clifford  T. 
Wcller:  Blanobe  S.  Wells;  Dr.  ami  Mrs.  .1.  A.  West; 
Marlon  B.  White;  May  E.  Wolcott ;  Office  Force,  Ken- 
neth    II.     Wood;     "Anonymous,"     Austin.     Texas:     Arthur 

II.    Yetrnan;    David    C.    Campbell;    Mrs     n.    I,.    Rohr- 

hnugh:  ft.  C  Mavis;  E.  S.  Orscr :  A.  E.  Hubachek;  In 
Memory  of  P.  L.  W.  :  .1.  V.  Rarou;  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  Sunday  School.  Savannah.  Ga,  :  Messrs.  Onss. 
Klmbrough  &  Hutchinson:  Mrs.  Sumner  Robinson;  I, aura 
A.  Bradt;  A.  P.  Thomson:  lrena  W.  Rrawngcr:  Almina 
Dun  lop;  Jos.  W.  Lcadenham:  S.  I..  Reeves:  l.eon  W. 
Whiting:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bishop;  ('.  C.  Kinkier:  Frank 
Major:  Mrs.   Harvey  Peacock;  Rev,   Jas.    Sunderland:  T 

F.  Ila/.en:  Cecilia  Stamlisli ;  Helen  F.  Biles:  I>.  ('. 
Brown;  Mrs.  D  E.  Bryant;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Benua:  Mrs  Prsnk  Betts;  Mrs.  J.  ft.  Hrumbv:  L,  I! 
Hull:  Eunice  Cagwin;  Geo.  D.  Carney:  Hess  M.  ami 
Elizabeth  Cash;  Mrs.  Louise  Crosier  and  Sister:  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Geo,  E,  DeWolf:  Rhoda  Eaton;  Effle  Craves: 
H,    1..    Hoffman; -"Anonymous."    Hartford,   conn. :   ft    \. 

Howell:    Lillian    Kent:    Win.    .1.    Kcrby:    Mrs     S.    1'".    King: 

K.     w.     Kirk|>atriek :    "Anonymous,"     Lewiaton, 
J.    W.    I.oekhart:   II.    B.    Logan;    I).    R.    McGchee; 
Rebecca    J.     Mason:    Mrs. 
Philips;  Chas.    s.    Price: 
Rebecca     Robert ;    E.     R. 
Ashnmn    T.     Salle]  :    J.     Ernest 

Stone;    Grace     ami     Edith 
M.D. :   ,T.    A.    Van    Hoessn 


Maddo\:    Elizabeth    and 

o'Malley;   Mrs.   Elver   II. 

Render;    D.    M.    Riordau: 

field:   Max    Salem: 

Arno     G.     Silfker:     1'attie 

Tatnal;    Coleman    TOUsey, 

Watson;    Geo.     Williams:    EX     E.     Smith:    Mrs 

DeWitt    and    Sara    Hubbard:    A    Carruthers; 

M.    Werkheiser:    C.    K.    Chadwick:    Mrs.    E. 

and   Mary    A.    Kane;    C.    H     Market ;    Mrs. 

man:   A.    R.    E.    J,,    and   M.    K.    Hueknian : 

Carpenter:    Frank    H.     Heamer:    George    A 

W.    ft.    Carter;  w.   B.   Carpenter;   Elnia   J. 

King:   H.    P.    Loach;  E.    M.    Griggs;    Henry 

$14.52— Walter    Hay. 

$14.50   each-   John    Z.    Miller;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Smith. 

$14.10— Pupils    of    Struble    School.    Struble. 

$14.00  each    H    H.   Prenke;  M.    \.   Lehman 
dren :     M.     E.     Woman's     Missionary     Society, 


blah..; 
Viola 
.lames 
J.    A. 
Saal- 
Seott : 
M 
S. 
Chas.     E. 
J.     E.     and 
G      Buckle] 
Alida    Kage 
Elizabeth    M 

Allensworth . 

Tidd;  c.   E. 

N.    Starke] 


Albert   L, 

Ta. 

and    Chll 

Crenshaw. 


"Miss.:     Mrs.     W.     W.     Hicks;     Richard     ajrd    Lewis     Me 
Coml)s.    Emleuton,    Pa, 
$13.64— Bert   and   Alice    Winter. 
$13.09-  -Ij.    8.    Johnston. 

$13.00  each— Sunday  School  Class,  Field  M.  B  Church. 
Syracuse,     N\     V.;    The    First    Church    of    Christ    Congre 
Ration     of    West     Hartford,     Conn.:     Mrs      Geo.     W.     ami 
Faith   Tyler:   Mrs.    Helen    K.    Zimmcr:   \V.    H.    Bcehcn :  J. 
C.     Ramos    and     Kraun    Hargrove     and    Mrs.     Mablc    Wil- 
li    Cristman    anil    Friends;    Walter    E. 
E.    Trice. 
Simmons. 
.    L.    Daucy. 
$12.50    each— William   Todd   DeVan;   Allen   P.    Gabriel 


liams;    Mrs.     11 
Trice    and    Lira 

$12.75-   T.     11. 

$12.64     Grace 


c.   stuii; 

and    Mrs. 


C.  E.    Morton : 
3.    Hums;    E. 


and  Family:  G.  H,  Lalng:  E. 
Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Roster;  M. 
W.     Elrod    and    Friends. 

$12.25     Kentucky    School    for 

$12.00  each  H.  J.  Adams; 
0.  E.  Gresaby;  An  English 
Springfield,  Fairfax,  Co. ;  J.  B, 
Mrs.  Anne  Robey  Vincent.  Nancy  and  {Catherine  Vincent: 
Bertram!  C  Avery:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cuffel :  Nina 
M.  Nash:  Jean  Bradford  Lei d:  Maxwell  and  Ram- 
sey Hackett;  Dr.  Jos.  I).  Freed;  Mrs.  W.  J,  Sanders' 
aiid  Mrs.  Kate  Chambers;  Professor  B.  Flcagel's  Dl 
English  class.  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md! ; 
H.  F.  Link;  F.  w.  Oebrle  and  Family;  Lewis  J.  Small; 
E.  N.  Smith:  Bprlng-Holzwarth  Co.,  Alliance, 
Wltteur. 

$11.60    .Tamesville    High    School.    Jamesvillc, 

$11.50—0.     H.     Woods. 

$11.43— Nat'l  Training  School  for  Girls,  Washington. 
D.    C. 

$11.12— The  Pupils  of  Vivian  Consolidated  High  School, 
Vivian,    So.    Dakota.  V     ., 

$11.00  each  Arthur  H.  Childress;  W.  Downs:  W.  M. 
Eby;  Margaret  A.  Fife:  A.  M.  Graham:  Ethel  M  Hol- 
hici.il,  .ind  Rae  I-  Wilson;  A.  R.  Hood;  Annabel  Kahn; 
Man 


Deaf.    Danville.    Ky. 
Mrs.     II.     W.    Gilbertson: 
Mill  her  :     Anne      Hessclei  ; 
IVousilale;    White    Bros,  i 


Ohio:   D. 
N.    C. 


F.  W. 
Phelps 
of  the 
Inson : 
s.  c. 

J      M. 


Newcomer;   ft. 


E.    Fra- 

McLeod : 

c.    Putnam. 


Mcuse;   George,    M. 
Man    i..    Dexter. 

Alberta   T.    Burmueter;  H.  M.   Kerschne'i 
each     Ruth     F.     Gannon:    Walter     c.    Jackson 
Pettee;     Mis.     EdW.     Jordan     Taylor;    Alice    R. 


W.     Harlan 
each     W.     P 


vntt. 

Meliee 


Mary    Elinor    Moran ;    F. 

Lumberman. 


C.    Miller 
N.     Y. 
Wright;  Fred  W. 


History 
Gates:  ft. 


I.ovell.      Mother     and     Sister;     Harrell    "Moraii ; 

Morris:  Alice  Perry;  Estelia  Phelps.  Frederick 
:.ikI  Mis.  George  Pbelps;  Hoys  Willing  Workers 
Presbyterian    Church,    Ada.    Ohio:    Roy    M.    Rnb- 

Slmp8onvllle    Mill     8 lay    Scl I.     Slmpsoilvllle, 

D.    Starch;    B      B,     Steel.    G.     S.     Davis    and    Mrs. 
Davis.    Rev,    David    C.    Tony;   Co.    ll.    Williams: 
Mrs.   N.   S.    Boynton;  Progress  Nursery  Co.;   v. 
zier;   William    M.    Bge;   II.    El    Logan;   Anderson 
Barbara 
$10.63 
$10.62 
$10.50 
James    C. 
(     I, 
$10.47 
$10.25 
H.     Williams. 

$10.23    Coleman,    The 

$10.20   each— J.    H.    Davids:    N'elli 
403,    Girls    High    School,    Brooklyn, 

$10.15  each     Frederick 
S.    Wlngfleld, 

$10.13    Ed,    Coder. 

$10.10   each     C.    M.    Fralcy;   Warren    E. 
Chapman, 

$10.05-   Mis.    B.    It    Wllllngham. 

$10.00   each     Chas.    T.    Aaronson;    J.    M.    Abbott:   J.    A. 
D   Abercromble;  N.  W,  Abernathy;  P.  C.  Adams;  Cordon 

Vlam        Mr.    and    Mrs.     It.    .1.     Adams;    S.     IV     A. lams,    Jos. 

Ad i  .  H.  w.  Adems;  J.  H.  Aiken;  Mrs.  Lida  Rey- 
nolds   Alklu-    S.    A.    Alhray;    Henry    .1.    Alhrerht;    Win.    S. 

Aldehoff;   Elizabeth    H.    Aldan;    n.    J.    Alexander;   J.    II. 

Alexander:  Ella  C.  Allen;  Mrs,  Chas.  ll.  Allen;  Edw.  L. 
All,",  &  Co.1  <lny  R.  Allen;  W.  B.  Allen;  W.  II.  Allen; 
I,      C      Allendcr;    Irene     E.     Alexander;     Mary     E.     Ailing. 

\'  Allsebrook;  Plate  Ambrose;  American  Paper  Co.; 
Archer  Anderson;  V.  L.  Anderson;  H.  A.  Anderson;  James 

G     Anderson;    Nettle   Anderson:   Oliver    II.    Anderson: 

nmnd    s.    Anderson;   S,    E.    Anderson;    Thos. 

Thos    T.    Anderson;   Wm,    Anderson;    Emory   Andlcr;  (.. 
Andrews;    James    Andrews;    !,.     D.     Andrews; 

dross;    Philip    P.    Angler;    Harry 
Antrim:   Dr.    F.    P.    Anzinger; 
Appleton;  Mrs.   Prank  C.   Ard; 
strong;    Mrs.    II.     M. 
Bobt. 
Arut ;    J. 


Smith;    E.    S. 


Anderson  ; 
llcr;  G.   A. 
W.    A.    An- 
Ankeny;     Eugene     M 
J.     I).    Appleshlte;    A.    W. 
M.    M.    Argn;   Agnes   Arm- 
Armstrong:    Rev.    JC    •'.     Armstrong; 
Armstrong;    Mrs.    S.    S.    Armstrong;    Chesler    S. 
W.    Arthur;   W.   G.   Arthur;   B.    Stuart   Ashby, 
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r.tiruell  A.  Atkinson;  T.  K.  Atkinson;  MtS.  A.  M.  Simp- 
son  Atmore;  George  L.  Attog;  Alice  Atwater:  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Austin;  Emery  H.  Averill;  Dr.  J.  H.  and  Charlotte 
Averill;  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Aydlette:  Laura  B.  A.vdelott;  Mrs.  T. 
S.  Ayers;  W.  C.  Ayres;  Annie  Baalen;  \V.  .1.  Babb:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Royal  G.  Babcock;  A.  M.  Babruok ;  Grace  E. 
Backus:  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bacon;  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Badger;  Vina 
C.  Badger;  Ellen  M.  Bagley;  Mrs.  Abbie  (■.  Bailey;  Mrs. 
I  telle  Bailey;  C.  A.  Bailey;  (has.  Bailey:  C.  H.  Bailey; 
Edward  h.  Bailey:  Mrs.  Sarali  S.  Bailey;  S.  I*.  Bailey; 
Susan  L.  Bailey :  VV.  A.  Bailey :  VV.  Frank  Bailey ;  \V.  O. 
F.  K.  Barnard  Mrs.  C.  0.  Baird; 
B.    Baker;   Flora    A.    Baker;   George 

Baker;    ('has.    E.     Baldridgc;    Clara    F. 

O.    Baldwin:    Mrs.    F.    E.    Ballard;   Mr. 

Ballantine:    Mrs.   B.    N.    Banell;   Adelia 

Banning.  D.D.S. ;  E.  E.  Baranowski ;  R. 
Barbur;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   (i.    10.  Bardcen, 


Bailey;  J.  J.   Baily; 

\lbert   L.    Baker;    I). 
Baker:    James    E. 
Baldwin:   Harmon 
nnd   Mrs.    H.    W. 
K.    Bangs:   H.   M. 
1.    Barber;   Alex.    II 


Jr.;  Mrs.  Joseph  Barett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  B.  Barioni; 
IMward  Barker  &  Son;  Mrs.  VV.  W.  Barksdale;  "Anony- 
mous," Ambler,  i*a. ;  Charles  B.  Barnes;  E.  E.  Barnes; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Barnes;  O.  .1.  Barnes:  Geo.  Barnet.t;  Julia  C. 
l'.arnum;  Jane  Barr;  Hary  A.  Bair;  ('.  E.  Barradulc; 
.lames  Barrett;  J.  T.  Barrett:  "Anonymous,"  Greal  Bar- 
riugtou,  Mass.;  Charles  II.  Barritt;  Henry  H.  Barroll; 
William  A.  Barron;  Blanche  (i.  Barrows;  Gladys  Barry- 
Susan  Barry;  Employees  of  J.  Barth  &  Co. ;  F.  VV. 
Barthel;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bart  let  I ;  Ida  M.  Bartou;  Emil  A. 
Basener;  VV.  G.  Basinger;  For  Grade  S-B,  Emory  Street 
School.  Asbuiy  Bark.  N.  J.;  A.  H.  Bates;  (has.  E.  Bates; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bates;  F.  0.  Bates;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  VV. 
Bates;  R.  H.  Bates;  Sanford  Bates;  Mrs.  Jonnie  K.  Bath; 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bauerfeld:  F.  A.  Bauman  &  Co.:  Phil  .1. 
Baur;  VV.  E.  Baxter;  Clinton  O.  Bay:  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bayard; 
Hush   E.    Beachnian:  Dudley    Hardy  Beadle;  R.    B.    Beahin ; 

Bertha    F.    Beale;    S.    A.    Beanc:    Mrs. 

A.    Beard: 

Beattie;    J. 

Jr.;  VV.   M. 
Mrs.     F. 
Beebe;    Florence    H.    Bee! :    Mrs.    W.    G. 
Beisinger;     Homer     •'.      Beiss:     Henrietta* 


Clara    H.    Beaird; 
Bella    Beard;     B. 
Bcardsley:    Ernest 
and  Frank   Becker, 
rest     P.     Beekwith 


Fayc  Beard:  Georgia  M. 
B.  Beattie;  Faith.  Betty, 
Becker;  VV.  H.  Beck;  Fur- 
Harding  Beebe:  Mary  C. 
Beinsmade ;  D. 
S.     Beitenman; 

Anna  G.   Bell;  G.   M.   Bell;  Thomas   Bell:   Fred   H.   Bemis: 

Felix   Bendann;  Frances  Benedict;  Helen  C.    Benson;  Mrs. 

H,    P.    Benton;    James    C.     Bentz:    Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.     H. 

Berges;  J.   H.    Berkheimer;    F.    Berlin;   Wilbert   Bernhardt; 

Carroll   L.    Berry;  James   VV.    Berry;   Edna   Beson;   Mrs.   C. 

A.  and  Lenora  Bessey;  Nolan  R.  Best:  Mrs.  B.  P.  Bestor, 
.lr. ;  VV.  Bertsch;  Bettie  Bethge;  Isabel  Bevier:  Dr.  Jno. 
It.  Bevil:  Mrs.  Vivian  C  BevLs;  Dr.  VV.  L.  Bible:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Bicknell;  "Anonymous,"  Carlisle. 
Pa.:  R.  Biederman :  Georgia  A.  Bigelow ;  Mrs.  B.  Bigham; 
c.  I.  Bigley;  George  Bilbo;  H.  E.  Billan;  Edw.  A. 
Biugeman;  Clara  L.  Bird;  Harry  Bird;  E.  G  BishorT  & 
''•>.;  C.  L.  Bishop;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Bishop  and  Family;  Francis 
BUsell;  John  Bitter:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bjorhman ;  Gil- 
bert R.  Black:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Black;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Blackburn;  D.  E.  and  A.  L.  Blackner;  E.  M. 
Blacksher;  H.  S.  Blaine:  Etta  M.  Blake;  Mrs.  H.  VV. 
Biake;  John  Blake;  O.  B.  Blake:  Albert  F.  Blakeslee; 
Harry  Bleich:  John  Bliim;  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Blodgett;  Anna 
P.  Bloom;  P.  Blottin;  Dr.  Milton  B.  Blouke:  Amy 
Bloye;  Edward  Blust;  Vincent  T.  Bly ;  It.  II.  Blythe; 
Alonzo  P.  Boardman;  G.  D.  Boardman  :  Harold  M.  Board- 
man;  J.  H.  Bodenheimer:  Fred  D.  Bodtke;  H.  D.  Boeh- 
mer;  John  W.  Boobne;  Charles  Boehringer;  J.  P.  Boggess 
&  Son;  John  H.  Bogue;  Dr.  J.  C.  Bonn ;  A.  J.  Boink; 
Mrs.  Adolph  Boiler;  W.  R.  Bone:  Susan  Louise  Bonstedt; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Boody;  Margaret  Booker:  J.  Robert  Boomer; 
Mary  J.  Booth;  J.  A.  Borah;  Cora.  E.  Borders;  Walter  H 
Bornman  and  Douglas  Leese:  Miss  B.  Borrill;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Borsch;  II.  L.  Bost;  Mrs.  M  Bostick;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  G:  Bott;  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Bourne:  "In  Memory 
of  R.  R.  Borne,"  D.  C. ;  Lilian  S.  Bourne:  J.  L.  Bowdish; 
Sara  L.  Bowen:  C.  F.  Bower;  William  Bower:  Mrs. 
Sophie  L.  Bowers;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Bowles;  J.  Bowman: 
Mabel  E.  Bowman;  Wm.  J.  Boyd;  Mrs.  F.  D  Boyer; 
Maurice  Boyer;  Violet  Boyle;  I.  S.  Boyles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Bozeman;  Emma  M.  Bradler;  Chas.  E.  Bradley; 
<  'ornelia  Holyrod  Bradley ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Bradley ; 
Branch  Ave..  Community.  Sunday  School.  Clementon 
Heights,  N.  J.;  M.  G.  Branch:  Mila  H.  Brand:  G.  M. 
Brauerfels;  N.  Braunstein ;  E.  Josephine  Brazier;  Eliza- 
beth W.  Breed;  Susie  Brensinger;  Katherine  and  Gladys 
Breozeale;  Jane  K.  Brett;  Harlen  Bretz;  J.  Wilmon 
Brewer  Thurston  Brian;  John  H.  Bridenbaugli,  Atty. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Brierley  :  L.  B.  Bright :  Robert 
Bright;  L.  O.  Brightbill :  L.  Brink;  Oscar  Broderick: 
"  Vnonymous,"  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks;  Helen 
l,ee  Brooks;  Mrs.  V.  L.  Brooks;  Mrs.  VV.  L.  Brooks; 
Sidney  O.  Broussard;  Arthur  H.  Brown;  C.  G.  Brown:  P. 
E.  Brown;  Rev.  F.  Converse  Brown:  F.  E.  Brown;  G. 
l.uther   Brown;   H.    M.    Brown:   Herbert    G,    Brown;   Nellie 

B.  Brown;  Mrs.  Nelson  Brown  and  Phyllis  G.  Brown;  P. 
1).  Brown;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Brown:  Ruth  Wini- 
fred Brown;  S.  D.  Brown;  Wililiam  J.  Brown;  W.  A. 
Brownlee;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brownell ;  Margaret  Grace  Bruce; 
Ijillie  Brummer;  R.  J.  Brunell;  Geo.  L.  Bruner;  Mary 
Bryant;  Robert  J.  Bryant;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Baynton; 
I'.  O.  Bucher:  Martin  Buchholz:  C.  J.  Buck;  Gustave  R. 
I.  Buck;  H.  C.  Buckner;  Mrs.  J.  Buegeleisen :  J.  W.  Bugg; 
".  M.  Buick;  L.  G.  Bunnell;  F.  A.  Buntehill:  A.  B. 
Bunten;  S.  R.  Burberry;  Mrs.  Lily  A.  Burgess;  J.  C. 
Burkardt;  John  J.  Burke:  Marcus  E.  Burke:  Walter 
Burke;  Frances  M.  Burlingame;  Elizabeth  Burnett:  VV.  E. 
Burnett;  J.  W.  Burnett:  C.  O.  Burns;  Frank  Burns;  L.  A. 
Burr;  Harry  Burry;  Fiances  Burt;  ('.  F.  Burton:  Frank 
Bush;  James  R.  Butler;  Mrs.  Julius  M.  Butler:  Kate  L. 
Butler;  Richard  L.  Butler;  Mrs.  William  Butler:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Butts;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bynum;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Byrne; 
Henry  L.  Byrne:  Dempster  Cadwell;  Mrs.  Eda  Nemoede 
Caeterton;  H.  E.  Caldwell.  M.D. :  Helen  H.  Caldwell: 
Wesley  Hirst  Caldwell ;  Mrs.  Clara  E.  and  Charles  F. 
Calhoun,  Jr.;  Fred  M.  Calkins;  J.  T.  Callahan:  J.  F. 
Calvert;  Mis.  R.  M.  Calvert;  Joaquin  E.  Camara;  Dr.  C. 
I.  Cameron;  G.  f.ee  Camp;  Mrs.  Campbell;  F,  E.  Camp- 
bell; H.  A.  Campbell;  Isabel  Campbell:  Marv  Campbell. 
N.B. ;  M.  P.  Campbell;  G.  A.  Campfleld;  F.  B.  Can; 
l,eonard  Canatsey;  Alice  M.  Cane;  Air.  Canimann;  B.  F. 
'aim ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Cannon:  John  T.  Cannon;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cantvill:  G.  R.  Carg;  I,.  Carlin ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Carlisle;  O.  M.  Carlson;  John  A.  Carman;  Laura  H. 
(armed;  C.  Came;  O.  E.  Carnes;  Grant  Carpenter;  Itobt 
W.  Carpenter;  Carpenter  &  Son:  F.  J.  Carr:  J.  A.  Carr. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Carr;  Harold  L.  Carroll:  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Carson:  Charlotte  O.  Carter;  Mrs.  John  Carter:  Otto 
Carty;  Chas.  Carver;  H.  (  arvill;  Silas  Caryon;  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter B.  Case;  Julia  V.  Case; "Win.  VV.  Case;  Agnes  M. 
Casey;  H.  R.  Cashing:  Thomas  (!.  Cassady;  W.  L.  fasten; 
Otis  H.  Castle;  s.  E.  Castonguay;  Marjorie  (!.  Cathcart; 
.1.  B.  Caward;  Lydia  R.  Chadwick:  L  Chalmers:  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Chamberlain;  Jennie  M.  Chamberlain;  VV.  B.  Chamber- 
lain; Carrie  E.  Chambers;  Rciy  Chandler;  E.  Chaninel: 
E.  E.  Channini:  B.  J.  Chapin ;  Geo.  A.  Chapin ;  Miss  M. 
I).  Chapman;  \.  A.  Chapman;  Mrs.  VV.  VV.  Charles;  F. 
\V.   Chase:  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Geo.   VV.   Chase;  Mrs.   Harriet  N. 

•  'base;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Chase;  It.  A.  Chase;  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Cheney;  Orr  M.  Chenoweth:  Dr.  C.  Chenowoth; 
Bertha  B.  Chesley:  Loren  \V.  Cluster;  "Anonymous,"  Chi 
ego,  111.;  Arnold  L  Chick;  Ruth  L.  S.  Child:  R.  C 
'  hipley;  R.  C.  Christenson ;  First  Christian  S.  S.,  Carlisle. 
tnd.i  C.  E.  Christian;  A.  Christie:  Miss  C.  christlo;  Mrs. 
VV.  G.  Christie;  John  F.  Chrlslol:  Capt.  M  Christy:  A  B 
Church;  Edith  H.  Church:  Irving  P.  Church;  Margaret 
Church;  Ralph   L,  Cies;  "Anonymous,"  Cincinnati,   Ohio; 


This  book 
is  free  to 
executives 


Transfer  Cases 
and  Supplies 


Start  1921  with 
clean  letter  files 


NINETEEN-TWENTY  has 
been  a  heavy  year  for 
correspondence. 

Business  transactions  have 
dragged,  orders  have  been 
delayed. 

Constant  reference  to  old 
letters  is  still  necessary,  but 
files  are  already  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

Our  new  book  for  Office  Managers 
shows  u  how  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem easily,  inexpensively,  without 
confusion. 

It  explains  how  and  when  to  trans- 
fer old  correspondence,  and  illus- 
trates all  of  the  transfer  cases, 
folders  and  guides  that  you  will  need 
to  properly  file  your  1920  letters 
and  records. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book 
today,  or  telephone  to  our  near- 
est branch  or  dealer  and  ask 
for  your  copy. 


Notice  how  the  steel  transfer  cases 
are  piled  on  top  of  each  other. 
"Y  and  £"  welded  channel 
construction  makes  this  possible. 


VawmananpFrbe  Mfg.Cp. 

Filing  System  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1234  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Branches,  Agents  or  Dealers  in  ell  principal  cities. 
In  Canada:      The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,Lld..  Newmarket.  Ont. 


Filing  Systems 
Filing  Supplies 


Filing  Cabinets 
in  steel  or  wood 


"Y  and  E"  Efficiency  Desks 
"Y  and  E"  Record  Safes 
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CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

A  T  FEST  STORES 

BARGAIN    ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CRAFT 

60  INDIA  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  W«t  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


*now 
yearly  for  electrical  protect  L. 
C  M  in  y.ur  electrician    get  the  figures— 
'^ur -fifths  too  high  if  you  areu>in(f 
fuses  which  are  discarded  a:'  tim. 

An  inoxpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  js  discarded  but  the  broken 
'"«"  h  has  operated.  This  makes 

possible  the  80','c  cut  in  the  cost  o;  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
I  Tiet  in  all  ca 

from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
tod  600  volts. 

For  §ale  by  alt  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealer* 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

IcoBfK  Fa*M  tlH  are  made  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


C.  G.  Ctssna;  Geo.  E.  Clapp:  Leslie  T.  Clapp:  T,  S. 
Clapp:  W,  P.  Claneottla;  A.  Clark:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alien 
11.  Clark:  A.  W.  Clark:  Edward  D.  Clark;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  .1  Clark;  B.  .1  Clark:  Mrs.  David  Clark;  Howard 
Clark:  Joseph  Clark:  .1.  1..  Clark;  L.  S.  Clark:  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Clark;  Clark  Pease  &  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  L.  Clark; 
Amelia  Claaen;  s.  a.  class;  Adelaide  Claudel;  Kniph  B. 
Clayberger;  Philip  Claypool;  Gene  C.  Clear:  J.  Clements: 
Cleveland  Bank  ,.\;  Trust  Co.;  Mrs.  Newcomb  Cleveland; 
r.  W.  Clinchy;  C.  P.  Close;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  A.  I'lousci  ; 
Ethel  Cloyde;  Jno.  1).  Cluck;  T.  .1.  Coak;  Margaret  B. 
Cobb;  Prlscilla  Cobb;  Eugene  C.  Cobby;  Julia  M.  CtSbey; 
Elizabeth  I*  Cochran;  John  Cogan:  Jeremiah  .1.  Coh&ne; 
Mrs.  H.  Cohen;  Joseph  Cohen  and  Family;  Mrs.  11.  1. 
Cohen;  Maurice  B.  Cohill;  Mrs.  Edward  Colin;  Frank 
Arnold   Colby;   Geo.    Y.   Colby:   Samuel   CoUurd:   Geo;    G. 

Howard  M.  Cole:  ,1.  A.  Colehour;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christopher  EL  Coleman;  Helen  Coleman;  Delta  B,  Collins; 
Georgia  A.  Collins;  Monroe  Collins;  Waller  A.  Col) Jus; 
ido  Ranch  Egg  Co.;  J.  c.  Colther;  Thos,  C.  Cbltman; 
Ellas  CoMUe;  Mrs.  E,  V.  Colwell;  W.  11.  Coiniskey; 
Nellie  .lane  Oompton;  Mrs.    Kiln  M.   Conant;  Jnp.   \V.   Cune; 

Ruth    Congdon;   Junior   Girls    Club,    see.    Cong.    Church, 

Derby,  Conn.:  J.   Conklln;  T.    B.   Connes;  .1.   J.  Connelly. 

M.l>. ;  Albert  E.  Converse,  D.D.B.;  <     C.  Cook;  Mrs.  c.  ll. 

Chas.    M.    Cook;    Mrs.    Uenaid    K.    Cook ;    Robed    I. 

Cook;   c.    ll.    conke   Co.;   Louisa    Cooke;    V.    P.   Cooks; 
Gaines  Cooksey;  Miss  a.   J.   Cooley:   Adelaide  Cooper;  ■' 
W.  Cooper;  Thos.  ll.  Corcoran;  B.  V.  Cordell;  The  Cordes 
man  Bechtln  Co.;  F.  W.  Cornell;  Cornell  &  Son;  Mr.  and 
Mi>.   ('has.   ll.   Corner;  J.  \v.   I,.   Corning;   K.   Cotton;   K 
\i    Coughlan;  E.  3.  Coughlln:  Lillian  M.  Coughtoo;  ll.  W. 
Coven    Co.;   Prestou    King    Covey;    Wilkes    l'.    Covey,   Jr. ; 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.    F.    Coweru;   Mrs.    L,    B.   Cowl;   K.   \v. 
Cos;  J.  V  cv\:  Lulu  H.  Cox;  Mrs.  Boy  Cox;  W.  W.  Cox; 
Emilia    S.   Craig:   G.    D.   Grain.  Jr.:   G.    N.   Cralle;  C.   <!. 
Crampton;  Car]  Crandell;  Anna  K.  Crandon;  c.  M.  Crane; 

D.  L,  Crane:  William  A.  Crane:  s.  B.  Cranse;  Mrs'. 
Josephine  Craw;  Ells.  VV,  Cray;  Lizzie  Crayton';  Nan 
Cray  ton;  Grace  Crosby;  Henry  C.  Crosby;  Janus  F.  Cross: 
i.    m.   Cross;  A.  \v.  Crosson,  Dr.    Mary  s.  Croswell;  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Harold   Crolhers;   W.    II.    Crowe;   Josephine    Cro- 

well;  Lawrence   N.   Cram;  Cuesta,   Rej   .v  <'o. ;  Freshman 
Class,    Cullman    Co,    High    School,    Cullman,    Ala.;   Cum- 
Mrs.  c.   A.  Cummlngs;  Eliza- 
K.   Cummlngs;  A.   D.   Cunady; 
A.  Cundy;  v.   i,.  Cunningham; 
Jno.    G.    Cunningham:    Albert 
Currier;   Gilford   T.    Currin,   Jr.; 
W.    Curry;    "Anonymous";    Mrs, 


mings  Equity  Elevator  Co, 

betll    F.    dimming:    Jennie 
Zeta  B.   Cundej  ;   Miss    \. 
Mrs.     II.     1..     Cunningham: 
Curd:    Mrs.     Fannie    P. 
Elisabeth    Curry;    John 


Henry     Curtis;     II.     J.     Curtis:     Deon     S.     Cushing;     P.     I. 

Dahlen;  chas.  W.  Dalton;  G,  M.  Dalton;  Edwin  E,  Daly; 
Mrs.    Henrietta   Daly;  A.    Dammes;    Edna  L.    Damproan; 

E.  A.  Daney;  J.   N.   Daniels;  Anne  \v.    Darin;  Paula    E 

Danncr;  J.    S.    Darby;   Mrs.    Emma   Darling; *F.    D.    Dangh 
eriy:   Fuller   L.    Davenport,    D.D.S. ;    Mary   Blnney   Davey; 
B.    Davidson;   Blanche   Davidson;   M.    L.    Davies;  Dr.   Adam 
c.  Davis;  Archer  T.  Davis;  H.  C.   Davis;  J.  H.   Davis  and 
Maude   \v.    Davis;    Mrs.    Lane    Davis;    David    Laundry   & 

(leaning  Co.;  Nathaniel  F.  Davis;  S.  Blanche.  Davis; 
Win.  II.  Davis;  W.  I,.  Davis;  Anna  I..  Huwes;  Mrs.  John 
!■:.  Dawson;  L.  E.  Dawson;  Arthur  C.  Day;  it.  E.  Da> : 
K.  F.  Dean;  Mrs.  N.  V..  Dean;  ll.  I..  Deans;  "Anony- 
mous," Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  F.  Deck:  Bess  E. 
Decker;  E.  11.  Deerlng;  S.  D.  DeForest;  Charles  Q.  De 
France;    Chas.    <i.     DcHnll;    II.    C.     Dciehmiller;    Huh\     G. 

Delahan;  c.  s.  Delano;  \v.  A.  DeLap;  \v.  B.  DeLenil; 
it.    M.    Delworth;   A.    (;.    Dennlnger;   «'.    D.    Dennis;    Dr. 

F.  S.     Dennis;     X.     B.     anil    Adeline     B.     Dennis;    11.     C. 

Densten;    Harlnda    D.    and    Alida    M.    Denton;    "Anonj 

moUS,"    Denver,    Col.;    W.    S.     Desch    iinil    Sons;    John    I!. 

Deshler;  Mrs.  clement  Lyndon  Despard;  J.  ll.  Detmer; 
Dolores  Detwller;  Oliver  Dewberry;  F.  T.  Dower;  \v.  A. 
Dewenter;  M.  M.  DeWitt;  Lora  M.  Deihelmer;  Eleanor 
Dexter;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dexter;  Harry  Diamond;  Bessie 
Dickenson;  John  A.  Dickey;  Noris  C.  Dickey,  M.D.,  D.D.; 
Julia  it.  Dickinson;  B.  v.  Dlckman;  J.  E.  Dickson;  Mario 
Dickson;  s.  w.  Dickson;  Estella  Dlefenbach;  Geo.  Dilewlg; 

Clara    G.     Dllks;    Anna   L.     Dillinger;    P.    J.    Dillon;    F.    P. 

Dimalo;  w.  n.  Dinlus;  Frances  L,  Dixson;  Mrs.  Helen  F. 
Dixon;  Dorothy  A.  Dobbs;  Mrs.  Adna  Dobson;  Mollle  It. 
Dodge;  H.  L  Donnell;  (.;.  J.  Donnelley;  ll.  M.  Don- 
ey;  L,  F.  Donnelly;  Louise  C.  Donrier;  Bev.  M.  W. 
Donovan;  P.  F.  Donovan;  Thos.  n.  Dooley;  C.  1).  Dor- 
rell;  M.  f.  Doney;  J.  B.  Dortcn;  Katharine  M.  Dorwart; 
.i.  M.  Doubleday;  John  C.  Dougherty;  John  ll.  Douglas; 
Percy  Douglas;  Frank  Doujak;  J.  B.  Douthih;  F.  W. 
Dovers;  C.  F.  Dowe;  <!.  it.  Dowlng;  Helen  Downen; 
Downington  National  Hank;  Dr  P.  s.  Downs;  E.  s. 
r;  ll.  EC  Draper;  Misses  Dreery;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  (!.  l. 
Dresdow;  c.  II.  Dresser;  Allen  B.  Dudley;  Harry  B.  Duff; 
W.  C.  Dngan;  Charles'  I..  Dukes;  Alice  Dunbar)  M.  Dun- 
bar;  w.    s.    Duncan;   Frederick    Dunham;   Mrs.   Geo.   A. 

Dunn;  F.  B.  Dunning;  Elizabeth  M.  ineun ;  James  B. 
Duncan;    N.    C.    Duncan;   L.    W.     Diuh.  Co.;   Anna   M. 

Eamon;  Frank  Eardley;  B.  J.  Bartbopi  "lilip  s.  Basley; 
a.  w.  Easterday;  Valeria  Easton;  Anna  Eastwood;  ll.  S. 
:  Ebenezer  Sunday  School,  Chuckey;  Tenn. ;  C.  D. 
Ebereole;  J.  Walter  Eby;  Clarice  W.  Eckenbeck;  A.  H. 
Erkles;  Dr.  Guy  Eckman;  J.  it.  Eckstein;  Isabel  Eddy;  J. 
Lynn  Eddy;  Mrs.  Mabjd  I!  Edes;  Catherine  I  Edgar;  The 
Edgewater  M.  B.  church  Sabbath  School,  Edgewater,  Md.; 
The  Edgewater  M,  K.  Church,  l. a. lies'  Aid  Society,  Edge- 
water,  Md  :  Gertrude  Edmlnister;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  it.  E. 
11;  Mrs.  Eats  Edward;  Mis.  (has.  L,  Edwards;  J. 
Llvermore  Edwards,  D.D.S.;  Elvira  W.  Eggleston;  J.  W. 
Eggleston;  Louis  II.  Ehrllch;  W.  s. 
Ludwlg  Elseman;  W.  W.  Blsenhart; 
K.  it.  Ekey;  Lawrence  <>.  Ekstrow; 
Modera,    Cal.;    Mis.    M.     F.     Eldred; 

i:-i,   i,  iic     BUas;     Nellie    S.     Flicker;    K. 
it;    D.    T.    Kills;    1'..    It.    Ellis;    Mrs. 

,    G.     II.     Kills;    W.    J.     Mage,    Ellsworth;    Mary   <i. 

Ellwood;   Salem   Ely;   Florence    L    Emery;    v.    w.   Emory; 

William  H    Enberg;  B.  !■'.  Engle;  G.  B.  Bngleman;  Frank 

i     \    Erickson;  K.  W.   Brier,  M.D. ;  Thos,  Ernst; 

W.    A.    Ersworthy;   c    It.    E  ben  hade;   8,    I. aura   Eungn; 

:    Mr.    and    Mis.    J.    M      Evan    .    Mi.    and    Mrs. 

I.  J.    I. van    .    M'       W.    A.    I. vans;  Sunday   School  "f  Kvans- 

ii.;  Andy   Evaslme;   Herbert    Ewald;  John   B,   Eward; 

Bell   Ewing;   Wm.  A.    Bwlng,   M.D.;  O,    ll.   Eyerly; 

Adolph  Fabry;  Mrs.   Mary  T.   Fahnestock;  Ellen  C.    Fah  . 

II.  C.    Fans;   Thomas    Fair;    Mr.    and   Mrs.    M.    II.    Fair- 

i  ilrfleld;  Mis.  Alice  C.  Falby;  A.  T.  Falk; 

f.  a.   Falkner;  B.   E.   Fallon;  "Anonymous,"  Fall   River, 

i   ll.  Fannin;  ll.   P.    Farts;  J.  J.   Farnsworth; 

s.    a.    i  irrance;    P     i  .,    Ig;   A,   <».    Faulkner;   Morris  y. 

Arthur  W.   Fay;  Dors   i.    Fay;  Mr.  and  Mr.,   ll.   I. 

Featherly;  it.   s.   Feldman;  Jane   Felker;  Dr.  A.  8.   Fell; 

land    Fellai   ;    i.    D.    Pergu  ion ;    Mrs,    Geo.    8. 

Fen    ler;  C.    M.    Fette;  w.  J.   Fickle;  Elizabeth  C.   Field; 

Albert    i  Ifi      B    r     i  lib,  rt;  Ml      I      B.  1  Inch;   K.    Finch; 

II.     M.     Finn,  rud,     M   D    ;    Ml        1      K      I  nine.  ;    Dr.    Clan  nee 

'       i  |  cher;    Henry    Fischer;    Frank     \l      Fisher;    G.    C. 

II.    J     Fisher;    ll.    I..    Flic      i  i  i„  -    Paper   Box 

Co.;   Inez   U    Flsk;    Mrs.   J.   J     Fitzgerald;  J.    It.    FUer; 

Wallice    F.     Flanders;    Mrs.     K     M.     Fleenor:    Allan    M. 

lug;  .1.  s.   Fleming;  Jenny  C.   Fletcher;  A.  c.   Flick- 

Geo.    h  Mi       John    B.    Foley;    C.    M 

Leon    P     Foote;    Sins    Perry    Foots;    Danna    ll. 

\s.     \      Ford;    Albert     Foreman;    Edith     E 

Paul    Fi   •■iin.  i;    a.   Forrester;   it.   K.   Forster; 

i.     \      I',  Bllzaheth    Foster:    8.    H. 

r;    Mr=.    Theodore    \\ .    Foster;    (has.    f.    Fountain; 

I    ,v.  hr ;    I'.    S.    Fowler:    Mr. 

:uu,   W.  .V.  Fowler,  C.  A.   ivs;  Fox  chase  Junior 


Elckelburger;  Mrs, 
B.  F.  Elsenlohr; 
La  Vina  School, 
Geo.  K,  Eldrldge; 
It.  Elliot;  R.  D. 
E.    I).    Ellis;  Fred 


GIVE  ONE  FOR  XMAS 


$125 


1 


Live 

Notes 

Only 


POST 
PAID 


Act*  fit  No 

Imitation 

Perforated 

Coupon  Pages 

ROBINSON    REMINDER 

Tear  Out   When    Attended  To 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon  which,  when  attended  to.  la  torn 
out.  leaving  Live  Notes  Only.  No  searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 
Kverythine-  reedy   for  instant,  reference.     Pocket  In  cover. 

Size  A 
8)aj  x7  in. 

*2.ort 
2.76 
3.60 
3.76 
4.00 
1.00 
.60 

Size  1, 

iii  x3$4  in. 

fl.50 

1.76 

2.26 


RlzeB 
Ramlndar  with  extra  filler  8x5  in. 

Rlack  leather         -  -  $1.26 

Cross  Grain  Leather  •  ■        1.76 

India  Oalf      ....  2.60 
Cowhide  ...       2.76 

(ienuine  Morocco    •  •  -  3.00 

Imitation  Leather  -  -  .76 

Cloth  (without  extra  filler)      •       .25 

Ladles'  Shopping  Reminder 
With  Pencil  and  Extra  Filler. 

B'aclc  Leather  • 

Patent  Leather  or  Cross  (-rain 
Morocco,  Cowhide  or  India  Calf 


Extra  Flller»-Per  dozen  :  Size  B,  76c;  Size  A.  $1.00;  Size  L.  70c. 
(iold  name  on  cover  25c  extra.  Prices  changed  without  notice. 
If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.    (Stationers  write.) 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  88  Elm  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


(z/atvician  c/ecans 


The  Pinnacle  of  Pecan  Perfection 

'TpHK  RIGOEST  of  the  very  finest  pecans — superior 
•*•  in  size,  quality  and  flavor.  Thin-shelled,  easily 
opened  with  the  bare  hand.  Flic  large,  luscious  kernels 
readily  removed  whole. 

The  cream  of  the  world's  pecan  crop — fresh  from  the 
orchard — packed  in  a  fittingly  De  Luxe  gift  box.  Send 
me  $1.50  today  and  I  v  11  send  you  postpaid  this  12- 
ou"ce  box  of  Patrician  Pecans. 

GUARANTEE:  Fat  s'x  at  my  risk  and  If  dis- 
satisfied return  the  balance  within  ten  days  :  nd 
flet  your  $1.50  back.     10-pound  Family  <  artcn 
delivered,  $15.00. 

EL  AM  G.  HESS,  Box  404,  Manheim.  Pa. 


TELL  TOMORROW'S  WEATHER 

White's  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the  weath- 

8  to  24  hours  in  advance,    Not  a  toy  but 

a  scientifically  constructed    instrument 

working  automatically.     Handsome, 

reliable  and  everlasting. 

AN  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 
Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little 
figures  of  the  Peasant  and  his  good 
Wife,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be. 
Size  6  Yi  x  7  Yi ;  fully  guar- 
anteed.    Postpaid  to  any 
address  inU.  S.  or  Canada 

on  receipt  of 

Agents  Wanted 
DAVID  WHITE,  Dept.  A-49,419E.W«t«r St.. Milwinkee.Wii. 


$125 


WAS    YOUR    STEAK  TENDER 

last  night?    Our  IDEAL  FIBRE  CUTTER  makes  every 
eteak  tender  and  juicy.    Cuts  the  fibre  without  tearing 
.,     .  .  aaaaaaal    *"'  bruising.    Over  a  quarter 

Meat  Tenderer  W    of  a  million  In  use.    MONEY- 

BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Reference  Delaware  County 
Testable  Chopper  ^^A  National  Bank.  Write  for 
Agents  Wanted  ^ee»P   facts  right  now. 

rk      U      DP-UQUIMf       205  Nortn  High  Street 
U.    H.    FLKoHIlNtj,  Muncle,  Indiana 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a 
On  My 


Special  Price 
Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.  If 
vou  are  not  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted I  will  refund  every  cent, 
tict  my 

Special  Low  Factory  Price 
direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alu- 
minum lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
,  oines  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
hook  of  valuable  recipes. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Use  these  forms 
for  your  inventory 


USP^  them,  because  they  will  put  speed 
and  accuracy  into  your  stock-taking, 
and  will  give  you,  at  a  glance,  any  infor- 
mation you  desire  about  your  stocks  of 
merchandise  and  materials. 

The  smaller  form  is  filled  out  and 
attached  to  stock.  Entries  are  then  tran- 
scribed to  the  larger  sheet.  These  indi- 
vidual forms  may  not  apply  exactly  to 
your  business,  but  you  can  quickly  work 
out,  with  their  aid,  the  ones  you  require. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  port- 
folio containing  these  forms,  together  with 
others  which  are  in  use  by  big  business 
houses  the  country,  over. 

More  and.  more,  business  routine  is 
being  standardized  on  printed  forms.   Time 


is  saved,  mistakes  are  avoided.  Paper 
does  the  work  of  people,  and  does  it 
economically. 

Many  business  houses,  as  a  further  step 
towards  efficiency,  standardize  all  their 
office  printing  on  Hammermill  Bond,  the 
Utility  Business  Paper.  It  combines  the 
qualities  necessary  for  fine  work  and  real 
economy,  and  is  the  lowest-priced  standard 
bond  paper  on  the  market. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  uniform,  strong, 
and  has  a  good  printing  surface.  Its 
twelve  colors  besides  white  afford  an 
opportunity  for  color  classification,  which 
saves  time  and  prevents  errors. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER  COMPANY,   Erik,  Pa. 


Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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aws  40  Cords 
a  Day! 


Government 
Schools 


Used  by  tho 
A  U.  S.  Navy 


OTTAWA 

Buzz 
Saw 
Rig 


tUett  the  Coal  Shortage  with  tho  Ottawa  Lob:  Saw  and  make  big" 
money.  Cut  your  entire  winter's  fuel  supply  quick,  then  make  big 
profit*  sawing  wood  for  othera  und  Belling;  wood  In  nearby  towns.  Pro- 
vides cheapest  and  most  plentiful  fuel  at  a  cost  of  about  lVic  a  cord. 
Do  the  work  of  10  to  16  able-bodied  men  at  one-tenth  the  cost  with  the 

OTTAWA  IQG  SAW 

Cuts  Down  Trees— Saws  Logs  by  Power 

Pulls  Over  4  H-P.  Makes  S10  saw  cuts  a  minute.  Direct  pear 
drives  saw— no  chains  to  tighten;  no  keys;  no  Bet  screw3.  4-cycle  Frost 
Proof  Engine  with  counter-balanced  crank  shaft.  Oscillating  Magneto. 
Ignition,  no  batteries  ever  DOOdod,  and  Automatic  Governor  with 
Sped  K.  gulntor.  I  s.s  little  furl.  lOasy  to  operate.  As  easily  moved  by  ono 
i  as  hCwUmutow.  When  not  suwing,  engine  runs  pumps,  feed  grinders,  etc. 


Wheels  Like 
a  Barrow 


30  Days  Trial.    Every  Ottawa 

t  hipped  oti  M  duyH  triul.  Must  fulfill 
t  iuanuitee.  For  near- 
ly a)  yearn  ere  D4YV*  b.  en  Bellini:  direct 
from  factory  to  users,  saving  them 
thousands  of  dollars.  Now  over  10,lXH) 


•unshed  users  all  over  too  world. 
^___»_|  Alba  Write  ot  once  for  Spj N  -ial 
&P&CI3I  UTTei4  vth  r  and  Low  Direct 
Factory  Price;  also  Free  Book,  fully  illustrated,  show- 
ing how  thousands  of  Ottawa  users  have  paid  for 
thilr  \o%  ■>ilm  IrirvnkH.  Don't  .t.lay.  It  coats  nothing 
totovaada-at*,  Ju.t  a«.n.i  >our  Dame  an<i  afldr.*.-.  on  a  ixvitnl 
card  for  cooipl.lo  Informal  >ou  ami  bd».  lullutroductorr  ollor. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2953  Wood  Street  Ottawa.  Kansas 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms.    Get  our 

payment  plans  of  purchase  and  find 

out  howoa.-y  it  is  to  own  an  OTTAWA 

Log  Saw.  It  will  Boon  p:iy  for  itself.    Any  man 

with  lot's  to  cut  c:m  not  afford  to  bo  w.thont 

this  Log  Saw .  and  he  can  soon  own  it  under  ocr 

wonderful  selling  plan. 


WORK,  in  homes  or 
factory,  means  dust. 


Luden's  make 
work  easier. 
Clear  nose 
and  throat. 


coughs  and  cold> 
pure  menthol  and 
eleven    other 
ingredientl   male 

iil   so. 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

R  sdlng.  Pi..  Sir..  I 


(ID 


Monday  Hub,  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Mary  A.  Fr alter;  Henry 
Franc,  Jr.;  Mm,  Albert  Francke;  Walter  P,  Prancoia, 
Jr.;  Henry  Frank:  Louis  Frank;  Mrs.  A.  ft.  Franklin. 
Jr.;  A,  Mildred  Franklin;  t\  io.  Franklin;  Mrs.  Edward 
Franklin;  Qeorge  Franklin,  Jr.;  Gertrude  M,  Franklin; 
Grace  Frary;  .1.  M.  Freed;  Mrs.  F.  K.  Freeman;  Florence 
Freeae;  If,  H,  French;  Florence  n.  French;  W.  s. 
French;  Mrs.  Charles  Prick;  "A  Friend";  Friends  Sun 
daj  school.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. ;  Martin  L.  FroeUoh;  Frosi 
Coal  Co.:  L.  K.  Frost;  Mrs,  W.  A.  Frost;  Mrs.  M 
Funder;  Grace  s.  Fry;  Mrs.  M.  Fuessel;  M,  M.  Fuest- 
mann;  otto  Waller  Fuhrmenu;  Marguerite  L.  Fuller;  Mrs. 
Grace  Wilcox  Funk;  Waller  A,  Funk:  Leonard  N.  .1. 
Fuyat;  C  A.  Fyke;  Rev.  iv  J.  Gafflkiu;  "Gallants";  Ray 
E,  Qalbreath;  Mrs,  11.  E.  Gallinger';  Murv  Gallup;  Wil- 
liam Qalvln,  M.D.;  T.  H.  Gamble;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  1>. 
Gammill;  H.  s.  Gammon;  Eva  M.  Gans;  Mildred  S. 
Gant;  A,  IS,  Gardner;  Emma  A,  Gardner;  F.  A.  Garey; 
Win.  V.  earner;  ('.  io.  Garrett;  Mary  M.  Garrett;  S.  M. 
Gars;  Mis.  Win.  Garty;  Thus.  L.  GasklU;  Bells  Gassou- 
beimer;  Fred  Gate;  "Anonymous,' 
Catawood:  Martha  F.  Gatman; 
Gavin;  William  Holt  Gayle;  W. 
Gaylord;  Louis  N,  Gayner;  t'lias. 
Gebhardt;   Jacob   Gelger;   Ceo.    I> 


Milllown,  Wis.  ;  F.  W. 
Mis.  II.  C.  (lauss;  I,. 
C.  Gay  lor:  Mrs.  E.  B. 
E.  Gebhard;  Mrs.  Fred 

Galwlek;   It.    E.   Gem 


and  -Mrs,    Ham 
Mrs.    Gluek;    C. 


moll;  J.  (J.  Genu;  Emma  E,  Geodell;  .1.  C.  German;  J. 
Oscar  German;  M.  Qcrstacker;  L.  C.  Qetslnger;  O.  C 
liueths;  Ada  s.  (ilbson;  C.  11.  Glfford:  Miss  <:.  Qlfford: 
II.  A.  Gilbert;  The  Gllbertson  Myhre  Co  ;  Christina  mi 
lander:  J.  '<■  Gillespie;  W.  C,  Gillespie;  William  miles 
lie;  W.  \f.  Gillespie;  John  E.  Oillls:  G,  W.  MeGlllivrnv : 
ii.  F.  Gl.mnre;  Mr.  and  Mis.  f  M  Gilpatrlck;  II.  ii 
Clenson;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Qleeson;  Tims.  Qleason: 
Christine  F.  Glen;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robt,  N.  Glenn;  Mrs. 
\V.  h.  GUtlden;  Mis.  E,  L.  Glover;  Mr. 
n.  and  Dorothy  Glover;  Helen  Glover; 
Gluna  and  Sun;  Elisabeth  I.  Glynn;  J.  <\  Goddard;  J.  D. 
Goddard;  D.  Code;  Rebecca  Godsham;  Mrs.  Herman 
Qoepper;  Arthur  II.  Colt.  E.  W.  Goff;  o.  .1.  Goff;  Etell 
G,  Coidsniiih;  Ellen  Golcithwslte;  "Anonymous,''  Golva. 
N.  Dak.;  Evelyn  Qoodale;  Levi  C,  Goodale;  Charles  I 
Goodrich;  s.  f.  Goodrich;  10,  P.  Goodwin;  .lames  10. 
Goodwin;  A.  A.  Gorman;  Mrs.  Ida  (inn;  Julian  Qortatow- 
sky;  Robert  Gosman;  F.nill   floss;   Mrs.   [gabelle   K.   Gosa; 

E.  J.  Cossetl  Co.;  S.  S.  Could.  Jr.;  M.  F.  H.  QoUVer- 
neiir;  Walter  W.  Cover;  F.  0,  I).  Graff;  Mary  E,  Graff; 
w.  if.  Graff  am;  J.  E.  Graham;  .Mrs.  A.  W.  Graley;  Emily 
Craves;  Harry  fs.  Graves;  L.  M.  Craves;  Alice  A,  Gray; 
Mrs.  Belinda  M.  Gray;  ElWln  E.  Cray;  Mrs.  George  II. 
Cray;  John  Gray,  Jr.;  It.  A.  Gray;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cray: 
Saidee  Gray;  A,  It.  Green;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Green; 
llerlwyn  It.  Green:  John  10.  Green;  Neltlo  Grant  Qrocne; 
it.  I.  Green;  Susan  A.  Green;  ('.  F.  Greenlee;  Florence 
Greenruy;  s.  Greenwald;  Bess  M.  Gregg;  w.  E.  Gregg 
M.  S.  Gregory;  Mrs.  Tracy  Grey.;  It.  F.  Griddle;  B.  (;. 
Griff;  W.  It.  Griffin;  Blanche  Griffith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  It. 
Griffith;  Robert  Griffith;  Mrs.  i<\  1>.  Griggs;  it.  L.  Griggs; 

Frank   Grimes;  Lars  ,1.    (Villager;  Geo,    W.    Graff;   Ruth    A 
Groombrldge;    Francis    C.    Gross;    l)r.    N.    Gross;    W.    s. 
Grose;  Guarantee  Exterminating  Co.;  Mrs.  E,  10.  Gubte'.; 
Sam   Gudger;   0.    Guenther,   Jr.;   Mrs.    A.    D.    Guernsey; 
Harriet    Farnsworth  Gulick;  M.   I.   Gunn;  G.  n.   Gustln, 

Mil.;  Mis.  F.  K.  Guv:  L.  M.  Cwlnn;  ltut'us  L.  Gwyn 
It.   W.   Haas;  William   Haas,  Jr.;  W.  A.  Haas;   Haas   l.iehei 

Grocery  Co.;  Tims.  P.  Haase;  io.  Alexander  Haalz;  Chris 
Haenkle;  LeRoy  H.  Habenicht;  William  Haden;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Haffer;  Mrs.  ai.  T.  iiuim:  it.  it.  Halmes;  J.  W.  Haines; 
Moselle   Hair;   W.   M.    Hair;   Damon    E.    Hall;  John   \\ 

Hall;  LouiB  T.  Hall;  Marie  Hall;  Thomas  R.  Hull;  Will 
II.  Id    Seutt     Hull;    Wirt    W.     Ilallam;    Mrs.    Geo,     llallei 

Lucy  n.iiioweii :  Bessie  Hallwood;  II.  O.  Halsted;  Maheli 
M  Ham;  Daisy  Hamilton:  Ed.  G.  Hamilton:  Dr.  Jo 
Hamilton;  Evelyn    Hammecker;  J.    C.    iiampion;  J,   Geo. 

Haulier;    J,     Iteeves    lliin.ll.v;    Clara    W.     Ilaiiiilngton ;    Mrs. 

F.  Ransell;  Julius  Hansen;  N.  P.  Hansen;  Dr.  t'has.  II 
Haralson;  Robert  J.  Hauling;  a.  G.  Hardman;  L.  W 
Hardy;  Douglas  A,   Hare;  Rose  Harford  and  Mabel  Hods 

son;   Geo,    T.    HarglU;   Mrs.    W.    W.    Darker:   .Inn.    .1.    II, i 
land;  Fred    Hurley;   L,  Harper;  J.    It.  Hanoll;   Fmina   II. n 
rlngton;     Mis.     It.    G.     Harris;    Edna    10.     Harris;    H.     Iv 
Hams;  John   10.    Hauls;   .Mrs.    It.    0.    Harris;  8,   C.    Harris; 
T.     E,     Harris;    W.     It.     Harris;    10.    ('.     Harrison;    Dr.    and 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Harrison;  Mrs.  James  Harrison;  Mrs.  It.  s. 
Harrison;  Charles  Harroun;  V,  M.  Barroun;  G.  M.  Hart; 
.1.  C.  Ilarl;  W.  K.  Hart:  W.  II.  ilarlcr;  •'Anonymous." 
Hartford,    Conn.;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    David    G,    Harvard;    Mis. 

l.  m.  Harwood;  F,  Hasenzahl;  11.  J.  Hustings;  w.  s. 
Haswell;  Mrs,  Annie  W.  Hatch;  .1.  1*.  Hatfield;  F.  V. 
Hathaway;  Harrison  II.  Hathaway;  10.  It.  Hauensteln; 
Frank    II.    Hausner:    Chas.     P,     llaulh;    Geo,    II.    Hawley, 

W,  ('.  Hawley;  Minerva  J  lliiivn ;  Thomas  A.  II.  Hay; 
Mrs.   Jessie    It.    Hayes;   W.    D.    Haves;   \V.   .1.    Haves;    F.    V. 

iiavin.iii.i ;  I,.  M.  Haynle;  J.  a.  Hays;  Helen  \l    Hazard; 

Arthur  ll.izehv. mil ;  G,  W.  Hazlett;  James  Heard;  Guy 
Hearn;   Richard  C,   Hedke;  Mis.   W.  10.    llei.l.i .   Louis   10. 

iiei iiier:  C.  it.    Helns;  J. is.   F,   Helsley;  A,   It.    Heist; 

s.  M.  iiehiii.k;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Helch:  C.  G.  Hellman; 
i;.  I,.  Hemenwsy;  It.  10.  Hempstead:  Victor  Hendee,  Jr.; 
Ii.  W,  Henderson;  Mrs.  John  Henderson;  J.  T.  Henderson; 
I,.    Henderson,   Si. ;   Mary    Henderson,   Mr.   and   Mrs,    P.    It. 

Henderson;  O.  H,  Hendrlx;  W,  H.  Hengy;  Sol  Henoch; 
Chas.  P.  Henry;  Dr.  E,  «'.  Henry:  10.  V  Btmrv:  Mr.  ami 
Mis.  it. ni.  Hepwortli;  Elsie  Hcriot;  Henry  Herman;  M. 
Hilda  ii.ir:  Belle  Shaw  Herrick;  n.  M.  Herrlck;  M.  K. 
Herrlck;  Eugenia  Herring:  It.  M.  Herrlott;  .1.  D.  Herron; 
K.iitii  F.  Hersey;  I.  N.  Hershey;  s.  it.  Bershey  Circle  of 
Kings  Daughters,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  Isaaa  E,  Hess;  Mrs. 
J.  it.  Hess;  Sue  w.  Hethlngton;  .1.  H,  Hewson;  Frederic 
L  iievn;  i'.  1..  Hlbbard;  it.  i..  p.  Hlchs;  .1.  it.  Hickey; 
Mis.  J.  W.  Hickey;  W.  .1.  Hickman;  Edna  M.  III. 'Its.  B.N  : 
J.  M.  Hlgglns  &  .Son;  Mr.  and  Mis.  John  IV  Hlesiei; 
J.  f.  mikei  ;  G.  10.  and  Sophie  M.  Hill;  Price  Hill:  L  !•' 
Hilyard;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  It.  G.  Hlnkel;  J.  P.  Hlnshy;  J.  u. 
iiim. m;  I.  M.  Hirst;  J.  G.  Hirst;  Martha  i..  Hitchcock; 
Orris  E,  iiniie;  Charlotte  it.  Bocijland;  Andrew  C.  Hoak; 
E.  II.  Hoard;  Mrs.  c.  10.  Hobbs;  Wm,  Boben;  Mi  and 
Mis.  C.   m     Hockett;  Geo.    Hoes   ■:  A,   B,   Hodgklns;  Mr. 

and     Mis.     Hai.ild     llodgmun ;    <!.     .1.    Hoff:    M      A,     Hoff; 

Minnie   Hoffman;   it.    w.    Hoffmi    :   Annie   j.    Hogg;  The 

UolslllgtOn     Dispuleli;     ('.      It.      II  .11. 1. ink.     I'li.nl.    .     Iloll.stel, 

E,  G,  Holleston;  T.  M.  Hollynun;  Rev,  and  Mis  0  w 
Holmes;  E.  J.   H. 'lines;  II.  N    Holmes;  I.    Grace  Holmes; 

i.i/.  i.    s.    Hot s;   v.    Holmes;  •'.    Holthusen;   Clara    \ 

Holuhaunser;  Thos,  <:.  Bolyoke;  Louis  J.  Holzapfel  and 
Son;  'iiie  Homer  ITnlon  sun. lay  School,  Homer,  Minn.; 
Mi  i,  i. n>.  (j.  Honness;  BeUe  v  Hopkins;  B.  M.  Booker; 
.\ii<     i  sroline    it.    Hooker;    N.    M.    Hooker;    Charles    it 

II ni'      Mal.el     M.      lln.ipes;     IJI/.alu  III     M.     Ilonvei  .    J,     S 

Hoover:  it.   Brooke  Hopkins;  Mrs.  Daniel  w.  Hopper:  Mi 
Mors  Hopper;  Qeorge  w.   Hormell;  Geo,  T.   Home;  R.   it. 
Horner:   "Anonymous,"   Ft,   Lynn,  Colo,;  J,    n.   Bornton; 

I      .       II.  nil  i  ;    Mr.    and    Mrs.   .1.    S.    Hossler;   A.    C.    Hotel. 

kiss;   Vena  10.   House;   Elizabeth   ii. nisiaii;  "Anonymous," 

Houston,    Texas;    Maigant,    P,     lloiiston;    Nellie    K.    House 

worth;  Addle  io.  Howard;  Carrie  m  Howard;  F,  B. 
Howard;  G.   H.   Howard;  John  n.   Howard;  J,  W    Howard 

and   Family:  Oivls    \.    Howe;   It.    M.    Il.nv.il;    F     L.    Il.ivei  . 

Edw.    M    Hoyt;    Mrs,    H.    N.    Hoyt:    Bernard    Hubbard 
ide  it.   Hubbard;  H.  W.   Hubbard;  Dr.  and  Mis.   p 
i:.    HubbeU;   it     K.    Hubbard;    Harry   C.    Bubler;    P    W. 
iiui.ier;  Carl    Hudson:  C.   W.    Budson;  J.   I.    iiuir.    m 

It.    A.    Hughes;   Mr.    and    Mrs.    T.    10.    llugh.s;    Maiga'et    B. 

Hugbey;  Nellie  H,  Huge;  J.  w.  Huiir;  William  W  Hulin, 
Edwin  llull.y;  Wm.  Bulse,  Dr.  an.l  Mm  Geo  II  Huma- 
son:    II.    M.    Uuinphrcy;   Kate   L.    Humphrey;   Jessie   P. 
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Hll  'hys;  A.  E.  Hunt;  A.  .T.  Ilunr;  Mr.  and  Mr*.  N. 
Bunt  'uui  Daughter;  Mrs;  George  HuDter;  J.  I •'.  Hunter; 
Jlata  ilcinti-r;  Boae  H  Hunter;  s.  (;.  Hunter;  Elizabeth 
B  Buntington;  A.  W.  Huogens;  11  I.  Hurd;  B.  M. 
Hurley;  B.  M.  Bunt,  M.D.;  W.  G.  ilurtl ;  Jos.  .1.  Bur- 
uiiz;  Aim  s.  Huagey;  P.   P.  Huatow;  \v.  0.  Hutchinson; 

O.  K.  Hutsell;  Tbt».  Bryan  lluyck;  A.  A.  Byde;  ( '.  Ii. 
Hyde;  Ira  B.  Byde;  VV.  H.  Byde,  Jr.;  Mrs.  F.  B.  By- 
land;  Janet  Icenbarger;  Mr-.  Henry  .1.  Me;  11.  II.  Imray ■; 
F.  C.  Ingalls;  Uyera  Ingram;  W.  W.  Ingram;  Mrs.  A.  I. 
inwood;  Maude  Ireland;  <'.  i>.  Irvin;  Jos.  w.  Irving, 
.lames  Irwin;  W.  15.  Jack;  Blanche  H.  Jackson,  M.D. ; 
Elsie  8.  Jackson;  Julian  Jackson;  Bev.  J.  L.  Jackson;  w . 
Jaekaon;  Kather  Jacobs;  Maurice  Jacobs;  EL  W.  Jacob  on; 
Tne  Extension  Society  of  the  Adelphl  Academy,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  E.  J.  Jaeger;  Mrs.  Loui-.  Jaeger;  T.  C.  James  an.l 
Belle  Sturgeon;  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  James;  Mrs.  Emi 
Jaros;  E,  H.  Jenkins;  Jenkln  Jenkins;  "A  Friend,"  Fair- 
Beld,  Conn.;  Marie  B.  Jennison.;  Tbos.  Jenny;  I»er  Jei 
loan  T.  and  Frederick  T.  Jensen;  Jeno  L.  Jensen;  Orlnui 
Jensvo&l;  C.  C.  Jerome;  <;us  Jeschkg;  Gurley  Jett;  Geo. 
A.  Jewell;  Hotel  Jewell;  S.  M.  Jonaimsed;  8,  P.  Johns, 
Jr.;  Carl  II.  Johnson;  C.  II.  Johnson;  Charles  W.  John- 
ion;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Cbas.  W.  Johnson;  a.  Frank  Jot 
Jr.;  H.  G.  Johnson;  Julius  Johnson;  J.  I-'.  Johnson;  Kate. 
Johnson;  l..  E,  ami  II.  B;  Johnson;  Mrs.  Maud  M.  John- 
ion;  oiof  Johnson;  P.  A.  Johnson;  K.  B,  Johnson;  Richard 
Johnson;  K.  S.  Johnson;  8.  v.  Johnson;  V.  EL  Johi 
Mrs.  W.  F,  Johnson;  J.  Florence,  >^.('.;  Joseph  M.  John 
Bton;  Mary  Allen  Johnston;  Stanley  John-ton;  '. 
Johnston  Co.;  w.  C.  Johnston;  "Anonymous,"  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  Albert  <;.  Jone  l  arrie  o.  Jones;  (.'.  ii.  .lone., 
Charlie  K.  Jones;  C.  Irving  Jones;  Chas.  J.  Jones;  David 
and  E.  Jones;  Daws  W.  Jones;  EL  W,  Joaes;  Florence  N. 
Jones;  Geo.  I'.  Jones;  G.  II.  Jones;  B.  I'..  Join--.;  II.  I.. 
Jones;  Ida  G.  .lom-;  J.  A.  Jone,;  j.  Emery  Jones;  Mao 
P.  Jones;  Kaymoml  W.  .lorn--;  Hose  PhlUSps  Jones;  Talbot 
Jones;  VV.  I.  Jone.;  Wrn.  L.  Jones;  William  'f.  Jones;  W. 
VV.  Jones;  E.  II.  .Ionian;  Elizer  J.  Jordan;  ().  A.  .lordon; 
"II.  L.  J,"  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Lee  M.  Jordan;  A.  II. 
Jorges;  if.  Joseph;  Bosalind  Joseph;  Ilanna  L.  Joseplei; 
I. aura  K.  Joy:  Thomas  Joyce;  W.  W.  Juden;  W.  Jungling; 
"i.  f.  J.,"  Lexington,  \'a. ;  W.  H.  Jurgenameier;  H  I 
Katnsowski;    "Anonymous,"    Kansas   l  Mo.;    "A 

mons."    Kansas   City,    Mo.;   Jessie    L.    Kant;    Mrs.    C.    A. 
Karmire;   From  the  Karpelc,    Babies;   Daud    Ka 
KatChum;   Geo.    L.    Kauer;  Tlie  Kaufman    Family;    Ml 

E.  Kawlute;  C.  B.  Kearny;  George  L.  Keeler;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  VV.  Keever;  l>.  B.  Kehler;  Cora  Kerm;  < ',  || 
Keisker;  Warren  P,  Keith;  E.  it.  Kellon;  BUen  J.  Keller; 
I  Mel  lure  Kelly;  Mary  Ford  Kelly;  Theodore  B 
Kelly;  Wallace  Kelly;  Wallace  Kelly,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Wallace 
Kelly;  Wrn.  Bodes  Kelly;  Mrs.  Join.  Kelting;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Kemls.  D.D.S.;  Mao  J.  G.  Kendal;  Murdoch  Kendrick; 
Mrs.  Charles  Keadrickott;  Eyra  K.  Kennedy;  i.ii.ian  A. 
Kennedy;  Mrs.  X.  C.  Kennedy;  VV.  Kennedy,  Jr.;  Kent 
Manufacturing  Co.;  E.  M.  Kent;  Ell/aheth  15.  Keogh ; 
Mrs.  A.  Kerr;  F.  VV.  Kerr;  J.  K.  Kerr,  M.S.;  W.  0.  Kerr; 
W.  S.  Kerr;  J.  K.  Ketchersid;  J.  H.  Kettendorf;  Dr. 
Walter  N.  Keylor;  Faith  Kidder;  C.  A.  Klentz;  L.  J. 
Kimball;  J.  K.  Klme;  A.  J.  Kirnm;  John  A.  Kincaid; 
Mrs.   J.  W.   Klrrdig;  Charles  King;  Mr3.  C.   B.  King;  Mr-. 

F.  A.  King;  Horace  A.  King;  -May  King;  It.  M.  King: 
Mrs.  V.  C.  I.  Kingsley;  Helen  I.  Kinsman  Paul  H. 
KirehofT;  J.  H.  Kirkland;  J.  E.  Kirkpatriek;  A.  F. 
Kitchel;  JJeanor  C.  Kline;  Klivans  Jewelry  Co.;  A.  *M. 
Knapp;  Ethel  Marjorie  Knapp;  G.  A.  Krrapp;  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Knappen;  D.  Ii.  Knight;  Frank  II.  Knight,  Ph.G. ;  Jack, 
Paul  and  Richard  Knight;  M.  E.  Knight;  Mrs.  Bosa 
Knittel;  Henry  Knott;  .1.  W.  Knox;  W.  L.  Koehn;  ' 
Kohler;    Mrs.    Albert    Kol;    Mr.     arid    Mrs.    E.    Ii.    E 

C.  K.  Koorrtz;  Wm.  W.  Krafrt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ii  B. 
Kr»pe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  VV.  Krause;  John  U.  Kroger; 
K.  8.  Krorner;  Mrs.  Kurnmel;  Kalph  Kump;  H.  L.  Kunkel 
and  lietti  Kunkel;  Mrs.  Krnma  H.  Kurtz;  M.  Kushner; 
F.  A.  A.  Kuson;  D.  S.  Kyzc-r;  W.  N.  La/ey;  Mrs.  E  L 
Murphy  and  Harriet  L.  Ladd;  E.  P.  Ladd;  Lillian  Ladwig; 
Anna  M.  LaFleur ;  Mrs.  Tnorna.-*  Lafow;  "A  Friend  of  the 
Poor,"  Lake  Bentore.  Minn.;  F.  F.  Lamb;  Henry  A. 
Lamb;  H.  F.  Lamb;  Mrs.  VV.  .7.  Lamb;  VV.  S.  Lambert; 
Lamoda  Deltas  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bosland,  111. : 
J  X.  Lamon;  Wm.  J.  Lanagan;  t~.  O.  Land;  J.  W. 
Lander;  M.  J.  Landergan;  Harry  C.  Landman;  Eliz.  K. 
Landsdowne;  Constance  Lane;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fred  Lane; 
J.  A.  Lang;  Agpes  C.  Langdon;  F.  J.  Lange;  Dora 
Langum;  Mrs.  E.  Lanoir;  May  M.  Lansdale;  D.  S.  Lans- 
downe;  A.  M.  Lamed;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  I.  Larrett;  Cora 
K.    Larson;   Mrs.    Lottie   Larson;   Wm.    F  Wm. 

Lathrop;  Gardiner  Lathrop;  John  T.  Lauin;  F.  VV.  Laub; 
A.  B.  A.  Laudon;  F.  E.  Laughead;  B.  Laughon;  Bev.  C. 
Laurisin;  Jas.  V.  Lavery;  E.  A.  Lawrence;  F'rank  L. 
Lawrence;  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Lawson;  Mj3.  S.  Lawton;  T.  H. 
League;  K.  W.  H.  Leavitt;  lira.  W.  A.  Leavitt,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Ledbetter;  Chas.  A.  Lederer;  Geo.  A.  Lee;  Samuel 
Lee;  Dr.  H.  K.  Leech;  Mrs.  Everett  Leek;  "J.  Ij., 
A.  L.  and  M.  L.,"  Omaha,  Neb.;  Helen  Lehnhard;  Wel- 
lington Leininger;  Louise  D.  Leiper;  Mr3.  J.  D.  Leiteh; 
J.  H.  Leland;  F.  A.  Lent;  Florence  LenU;  Mrs.  Llla 
Leonard;  Mrs.  Irene  T.  Lepper;  Kaoul  Le  Proux;  Perley 
Leslie;  W.  T.  Letteney;  Josephine  Camp  Levi;  J.  E.  Levin; 
S.    H.    Levin;    David    Stanley    Lerinson    and    Shirley    Ann 

en;  Moses  Levinson;  E.  S.  Levi3;  James  B.  Levy; 
Adelaide  Lewis;  A.  W.  Lewis;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lewis;  Mr-. 
Emily  M.  Lewis;  Mrs.  H.  E.  VV.  Lewis;  Jean  K.  Lewij,; 
J  T.  Lcrris;  Dr.  W.  H.  Lewis;  W.  M.  Lewis;  Wm.  D. 
Llbby;  W.  B.  Libhart;  Evely  and  Beatrix  Lien;  J.  M. 
Lighten;  W.  W.  Likins;  John  Llllig;  Ludvig  Lima;  K.  J. 
Lind;  Wm.  Lindemneir,  Jr.;  V.  Llnder;  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Lindley;  S.  B.  S.  Lir.irf;  Link  Belt  Pacific  Co.;  W.  P. 
Link;  Lester  L.  Linn;  Hugo  Llnrjartz;  H.  C.  Lixmebur; 
John  G.  Linner;  Eery  Lippman;  Jane  Ll3tman;  F.  D. 
Llttlefleld;  Geo.  H.  Lloyd;  Chas.  M.  Lobaugb; 
Lockie;  C.  V.  Lockwood;  W.  S.  Loekwood.  Elizabeth 
Lodge;  L  Lowensteln;  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Logan;  T.  K.  Lom- 
bard; Mrs.  J.  Lonegren;  Dr.  B.  G.  Long;  E.  B.  Long;  J. 
S.  Longford;  Fred  Longwell;  William  Longworth;  Dr. 
and    Mrs.    E.    F;.    LoomLs;    Mr,.     M.     F.    Loomis;    Jennie 

z;  Mrs.  D.  W.  I^ju;  Benjamin  B.  C.  Low;  Mrs. 
K.  D.  Lower;  W.  B.  Lowranee;  J.  L.  Luce;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ludlow;  Hugh  Lumsden;  M.  D.  Luther;  I.  A.  Lutsey; 
Amelia  R.  Lots; Mrs.  Louise  T.  Lyle;Lee  A.  Lyman;  Wm. 
H.  Lynch;  George  E.  Lyaott;  Dr.  L.  A.  Lyon;  Mr.  arid 
Mr3.  Martin  H.  Lyon;  W.  W.  Lyons;  II.  W.  Li-'.er;  Mr-. 
J.  R.  took;  Mr3.  Chas.  M.  Berry;  •'Sympathy."  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  The  McAfoos  Kiddles;  Mrs.  Mary  McAlpin; 
Elizabeth  R.  McAraber;  C.  B.  McAuley;  M.  J.  McAuley; 
W.  B.  McCann;  Anna  B.  McCarthy;  H.  L.  McCarthy; 
John  B.  McCarthy;  Dr.  J.  Louis  McCarthy;  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey;  E.  L.  Mctieiian;  J.  O.  McCUntie;  c.  E.  Ifc- 
Cllntock;    Mr3.    J.    D.    MeCloy;    Richard    McCloy;    Dave 

,gage;  H.   >:.   McConkey;   Fi.    McComieB;   Ii.   J.   M   - 
Connell;  Robert  H.  MeConneB;  Wm.  E.   McCord;  Job      ( 
HcCormick;    Karl    B.    McClumpha;    Jas.    W.    Mc' lung    & 
Son;  McCrarken,   Dexter   Co.;   J     C.    McCrary;   C.    H.   kfe- 
crea:  Mrs.  M.  a.  MeOram;  f.  H.  McCubbte:  F.  i: 
Cullough:    Mrs.    Jennie    McCnllough;    Chas.    W.    McCully: 

McDonald;    J.    M.    McDonald;    John    L.    McDowali; 
Dr.  B.   McDowell;   Bertha  V.  McDowell:  Miss  H.    a 
Elman;   Anna   MeKlroy;   J.    F.    McEhraka;   Mary    B 
Evoy;    May    McFarland;    John    ilcF'arlane;    W.    W.    Mc- 
Cangbey;    Jos.    W.    McGehee;    Grace    MeGovern;    C    M' 
Oregor;  Mrs.   James  McGulre;  Miss  J.  G.   McGuire;  Mrs. 
Thomas   J.    McGuire;   Mrs.    W.    J.    Mclnnes;   D.    B.    M 
Intyre;  Tboa.  F.  Mclntyre;  Janet  S.  McKay;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  McKean;  G.  A.  McKee;  R.  C.  McKee;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
C.  E.  McKeegan;  J.  J.  McKelvy;  John  W.  McKemy.  M.D. ; 


^DeLuxcTHDC 

^All  SeasomA.  V_y  1    O 


ENJOY  your  touring  car  all  win- 
ter, in  spite  of  wind  and  snow- 
equip  it,  now,   with  a  Badger 
Top  De  Luxe,  the  real  all-season 
top. 


Strikingly  beautiful,  California 
design,  stoutly  made,  securely 
and  permanently  attached  to  your 
car,  free  from  rattles  and  squeaks 
—the  Badger  Top  De  Luxe  pro- 
vides all  the  comfort  of  a  luxu- 
rious Sedan,  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Snug  and  warm  in  winter,  open 
to  summer  breezes,  it  makes  the 
ideal  all-year  car. 

Now  built  for  Buick,  Nash,  Studebaker, 
Hudson,  Essex,  Chandler  and  Oldsmobilc 

See  your  dealer  at  once  or  write  for  de- 
scriptive literature. 

McAvoy  Bros.  &  Co. 

239  Baker  Block         Racine,  Wisconsin 

Makers  of  Fine  Topi  for  Automobile* 


ilBMBIHWI  IMilJ  I II  WMTnm 


TheMctz£  offi/ieMe/rJuuidLsr 


I  In-   Literary    Digest  foi    Decent 

AGood  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


ON  APPROVAL 
DIRECT  TO  USER 


IL  UNIVERSAL  D00KCA5E 

I  odorsed  b>  Over  100,000  Users. 

Made  lor  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Particularly  adapted 
dso  lor  school  libraries.  Made  in  sections  of  different 
Mies;  combining  utility,  economy  and  attractive 
appearance.  Fitted  with  felt-cushioned,  dust-proof 
door.*.  Method  of  interlocking  concealed  —  no 
unsightly  metal  bands  exposed.  Style  shown  above 
is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing    glass    doors. 

Other  styles,  with  and  vtithoul  doors,  in  different  grades  and 
linuhrs,  all  at  very  reasonable  prices,  shown  id  our  catalog, 
-tupped  direct  from  factory  ON  APPROVAL,  at  a 
cooaderahlc  saving  TO  YOU.    Write  for  new  Catalog  No.  2  3. 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. ,  Little  Fall.,  N.Y. 

Mfrs.  Sectional  BooLcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 

DATKTKITC       Uri"  forFrec  Guide  Book  and 
TM  I  CM  19-     i  \  i  Hi'  N(  E  OF   (  ONCEP- 
lI'iN'    BLANK       Send  model  01  sketch  of  invention 
|i ...  of  its  i  ttei  table  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 

SaVo  air  moistener 


m> 


Savei  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos. 

Fuel.  Paintings.  Plants,  etc 

I  ill  m  iih  «  -atcr  ;  hang  on  the  I) -at  k 

of  un>  Radiator  oiii  of  sight 

Other-,    for    Hot     Air    Registers 

I  he  lent  humldirsei   made 

Write  tor  I  RLE  Booklet. 

SAVO   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Uept.  M,   39  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  III. 


50^Ux 


'o AT  p£° 


EVER  : .  :  it  shook 

ertain  engine  speed? 

Yon     ..  .id     such     condition 

when 

VC'nte  for  new   leaflet.   "How    to  select   a 
•  ar,  from    die     standpoint    of    vibration 

Vibration  Specialty    Co. 

DaUTlCOfl    Building 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    I       s       \  . 


bar   ..   1920 

i     M  \     \i,  k,i  teg  .    \     R     McKlnnej  .  Wm. 

\  UcLaughlii  .  Ham  K.  MeLeery;  0.  c.  McLeod:  Floyd 
P.  McLoughUn;  It.  J.  McManon;  Alice  MeMeen;  Geo,  A. 
McMiUen;  Mis.  C.  I..  McMurray;  Oacu  II.  M, Minnie; 
i.  m  v  .  Julia  .1.  McNabb;  M.  H,  McNamara;  Ella 
n.  McQuester;  Mrs,  is.  0.  McBeynolds;  "Anonymous," 
Duluth,  Minn.;   I.    MacGregg;  A,  N.   Machemer;  Mrs.   w. 

A.  Mi  Mrs.  It.  J.  Mackensle;  Esther  Maokey; 
Man  m...  i  , .  ;  n  j.  Mscklin;  Mr.  ana  Mrs,  M.  C. 
MacLennau;  Boy  MacLeod;  W.  li.  MacMUlan;  11.  W. 
Ma.l. hug;    I.    J.    Maddock;    Mrs.    Irene    Madran;    J.    S. 

elway;  B.  K.  Magee;  Esther  1'.  Magee;  K.  0.  Math- 

.    Chas,    li.    Major;    il.    A.    .Maim;    Bva    Malsbary; 

E.    i».   Mann;  John  T,   Manry;  c.    i:.   Mantlnbank;  Gladys 

B.  Mapes;  M^.  Alden  March;  Miss  A,  It.  Merchant; 
Edward    Margeres;    Arlanah    F.     M  argot;    Roy    Maring; 

Hanson  J.  Marks;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Marks;  James 
li.  Marquette;  Thorn a9  S.  Man-;  A.  A.  .Mans;  E.  U 
Marsh;  G.  u.  Marsh;  M.  Marshall;  A.  Martenson;  t'. 
Martin;  Miss  <.  A.  Martin;  L.  t;.  Martin;  Maud  E. 
Martin;  W.  C.  Martin;  Milton  Marx;  E.  M.  Mason; 
George  A.  Mason;  Dr.  Geo.  lv.  Mason;  Scott  If.  Mason; 
Miv  Virginia  Masoi  ;  W.  M.  Maaou;  Maurice  J.  Mas- 
■     as.     Mast;    C.     O.     Masi  ;    \V.    \V.     Masters;     K. 

Maiheny;  Mrs.  Adrian  Mathews;  Edw.  J.  Matltews;  J.  D. 
Matthew;  10.   P.  Matthewes;  Lillian  E.   Matthews;  Maj  W. 

icss;  VV.  Crank  Mattson;  Almon  II.  Mans;  E,  t'. 
Mautenband:  Addle  May;  Fanni  Mayblum;  Joseph  W. 
Mayo;  Henrj  C.  Meader;  Mr.  an. I  Mrs.  Wm,  it.  Mealy; 
Man  -V.  Meckel;  Wm.  .r.  Meckel:  OrvlUa  W.  Maddlck; 
ook;  M.  L.  Medlar;  William  Medley;  S.  M. 
Meek;  Marjorle  Meeker;  Albert   Meenen,  Jr.;  it.   L.  MeiBr- 

.  s.u an  T.  Meigs;  Conrad  Melster;  Caroline  \V.  K. 
Mi  Ick;  Lester  ll.  Mellor,  M.D.;  Men's  New  Movement 
Bible  Class  ol  the  Firsl  Presbyterian  Church,  fiulis,  Ohio; 
Raj  i.  Menzemer;  Jennie  m.  Merltbew;  Jnlia  \V.  Merrill; 
Ruth  II.  Merrl  .  William  '.  Meraman;  Mrs.  L.  Mertens; 
W.  i.  Messner;  E.  M.  Metcalf;  Methodlsl  Episcopal  Sun- 
day School,  Hannah,  X.  Dak. ;  Ernes!  Mete;  W.  L. 
Mi  i..   i;    Meyer;  Emma  I..  Meyer;  lOva  Meyer;  Garret 

i  Meyer;  Irvln  li.  Meyers;  P.  0.  Mlchaud;  (has.  J. 
Michel  Mi  i..  T.  Michler;  Ma  M.  Middleton;  William 
P  Miehel;  E.  L.  MUburn;  .Mrs.  M.  E.  Miles;  L.  A. 
Millar;  Chss.  L..  Mlllen:  Miss  Miller;   -Vima  He  P.  Miller; 

A.  VY.  Miller;  B.  F.  Miller;  .Mrs.  li.  II.  Miller;  Belle 
Miller;  Ben  P.  Miller;  C.  D.  Miller;  Chits.  H.  .Miller; 
Claude  M.  Miller;  Cora  Miller;  Mrs.  c.  B.  .Miller;  C.  S. 
Miller;  Elisabeth  V.  Miller;  Erie  J.  Miller;  G.  A.  Miller; 
Geo.  ll  Miller;  Mrs.  G.  Leroy  Miller;  Gertrude  Miller; 
ll.  H.  Miller;  .lac.  C.  Miller;  J.  T.  Miller;  Miss  lv.  p. 
Miller;  I.  V  Miller;  Mrs.  Martha  Miller;  Mrs.  K.  VV. 
Miller;  Miller  supply  {-o.;  Vance  IS.  Miller;  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Miller;   \V<  lis  N.    Miller;   E.    Mills;  .1.    S.    Mills;    VV.   Mills; 

w  I..  Mills  and  S.  h.  Shock;  i>.  J.  Mlnard;  J.  M. 
Hlnick;  Marguerite  King  Minor;  Louise  Minse;  It.  P.  Min- 

\1.    Dora    Minion ;    it-.iso   10.    Minion;   .Mrs.    P.    .1.    Mlt- 

Lestei    W.    Mitchell;    Mis.    Margaret  Mitchell;  Paul 

N.    Mitchell;   Mis.    ,s.    it.   Mitchell;   Louis  C.   Mittelstadt; 

David  Mlisell;  r.  A.  Moffatt;  Edna  .lean  Montague;  P.  A, 

Montle;     Gract      Royers      Montgomery;     "In     Memory     ot 

by  Montgomery";  J.  M.  Montgomery;  M.  it.  Mont- 
gomery;  C.  ll.  Moods,  I). U.S.;  .Mrs.  John  vv.  Mooney; 
i  B,  Moon  K.  A,  ami  E.  G.  Moors;  .Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Moore;  Gertrude  Moore;  J'.  .1.  Moore;  1.  K.  Moore;  Ira 
i  .  \l.i.. re,  Jr.;  J.  Walter  Moore;  It.  B.  Moore;  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Moore;  W.  A.  Moores;  Maud  \v.  Moray;  Dr.  H.  1*. 
Morgan;  P.  I.  Morgan;  Lena  H.  Morrill;  Anna  M.  Morris; 
Chas.  E.  Minus,  D.  .1.  Morris;  C.  P.  Morrison;  Sara 
Morrison;  J.  W.  Morrow;  E.  s.  Morse  &  <'o.;  Mrs.  ami 
Mi-.,  s.  W.  Morse;  s.  Morteud  Co.;  Merle  Mortland; 
Helen  Morton;  II.  E,  Masher;  Powler  Mould;  Mrs.  Clara 
Moulton;  ll.  C.  Moulton;  J.  II.  Mounce;  Clarence  M. 
Movius;  Rena  Mowder;  C.  W.  Mowry;  Katharine  C. 
Moyer;  Lillian  M.  Moyer;  Marietta  It.  Mudd;  Marjorle  li. 
Muhleman;  Hugo  Muiro;  .Martin  Muller;  Natalie  Muller; 
lti\.  John  It.  Mulroy;  George  Ladd  Munu;  Hugh  F. 
Monro  and  Sons;  John  A.  Munro;  E,  .1.  Murclay;  C.  J. 
Murphy;  J.  1>.  Murphy;  Wm,  Murphy;  II.  S.  Murray; 
T.  w.  Murray;  Clarence  W.  Mussette;  C.  Mutchler;  Fran- 
ces B.  Myer;  Mis.  Annie  L,  Myers;  Mrs.  \V.  M.  Myers; 
.i    Edward  My  re ;  Henrj   p,  Nachtneji;  A,  H,  Naftzgei .  Edw. 

C.  Nagel;  Major  Wm,  Nalle;  C.  H.  .Nash;  Mrs.  g.  T. 
Nash;  A.  Nleman;  Bertha  A.  Neal;  T,  Nealey;  Mrs. 
Emllj  W.  Neall;  P.  M.  Neely;  Justus  V.  Neff;  Mrs.  T.  K. 
Nelson;  John  Nesi.iu.  Mrs.  8.  D.  Neslln;  il.  W.  Nesting; 

«  has.     M.     Nn.lii;    ('has.     Newell:     S.     L.     Nevill;     It.     It. 

Kevin;  J,    il.    Newby;  Sarah  (J.   Newhouse;   "Anonymous," 

.\.w  Kensington,  Pa.;  L.  s.  Newkirk;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  D.  W. 

Newaou;     Helen     L.    Newman;    Harvay    Nickerson;    Jas. 

Nn  >il.    Jr.;    Alhin    G.     Nlcolayson;    J.    ]'.     Nielsen;    Mrs. 

US    11.     Nisi, el;    Maliel    II.    Nissley;    \V.    M.    Nissley; 

"A.    E.   S.,"   N'uio,   W.    Va.;   S.    E.    Nivln;   N.    E.    Nivln; 

W,  ll.  Noble;  E,  Nolan;  II.  O.  Nordnesa;  Thomas  S.  Nor- 

<■.  W,  Norman;  "Anonymous,"  Lincoln,  Nek.;  T.  L. 

Northup;  it.  M.  Norvell;  J.   Francis  Nourse;  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 

W.   l  .   Nuxen;  Dr.   D.   i>.  Oak;  Mrs.   Fred  O'Brien;  It.  C, 

O'Brien;  A.    W.    O'Connell;  James   P.   A.   O'Connor;  George 

E,    O'Connor;    Emma   L.    O'Connor;   .Maty   JO.    O'Connor; 

iih II;    F.    M.    Oehne;    O.    It.    Oelnnler;    J.    W. 

Ogden;  John  M.  Olin;  Mis.  W.  G.  Olinger;  Evangeline  R. 
01  a;  i ian  01  on;  J.  J'.  Olson;  Jerrj  <>.  Meara;  On- 
tario Warehouse  Co.;  Mrs.  A.  E,  Onterbrldge,  Jr.,  and 
Mi.  ami  .Mis.  ' '.  a.  Maun;  Fred.  Opperman;  Cliarles 
Orcutt;  J.  L,  Orgain;  L.  D.  O'Boark;  it.  li.  orr;  William 
W.  Orr;  Herbert  C.  Osbome;  Emma  Osbourn;  Minnie 
in;  Mis.  t  na^.   K.  ntt;  Chas.  K.  Ott;  Mrs.  Prances 

B,  Ott;  Jno,  C.  on:  Mrs.  0.  Otterson;  Miss  M.  l. 
Over  acker;  Man  L.  Oen;  Mrs,  Katie  E,  Packard;  L.  li. 
r.n."  ;   M.   «.    Painter;  cna^.   b.   Palmer;  \v.   P.   Palmer; 

\i.   Palmer;  S,  L,  Panooaat;  D.  S.  Panwash;  W.  W. 

1        Edwin    Park;   Joseph    Park;    Battle   Parker; 

Man    I...    Charlotte   and    Dora    it.    Parker;   Charlotte   L. 

r;    "Anonymous,"    Bloomlngton,   ill.;   llalph    Parker; 

i; E,   Pari      .   Rebecca  E.    Parker;  S.  C.  Parker;  Wm. 

r. hi. inn  . i   a.    B.    Parkman;  Ailee  .1.  Park- 
iii. in.    "A    Friend,"    r.irk   Baplds,    Minn.;   Bobert   Parry; 
i      p.    Parsons;  Gladys  Pattee;   Arthur   H.   Patten;    Mar] 
i     Patten;   Mr.   and   Mrs     v    Patten;  Agnei  l..   Patterson; 
Robert   C.    Patterson;   Emma   Paulson;  Charles   B,    Pavey; 
0.  i..  Payne    Mrs    n.  A,   Paynter;  M,  M,  Peacock;  Harold 
.1.    Pearce;    Albert    ('.    Pearson;    .lane    s.    \'*-;ir,<m;    Anna 
Wood  Pi  ii  on;  i.    n     Peavey;  A.   li.  Pechln;  Fannie  Peck; 
i.     Peck;  w.    it.    Pei  k;   Marion   Peck- 
ham;  Kliv.'u   i;     Peddlcord;  Matha  C.    Peebles;  Chas,   s. 
Peck;    M.    r.     Peln;    J.    ll.    Pelham    a    Co.;    Ruth    ll. 
Mi    and   Mrs.  A.   il.  Pence;  George  <•.   Penney; 
I,,    k     pei    ■  . ,    i. -I. 'i    B.    Pennman;    Wm     Penrose,   Jr.; 
'        Employees;   Man-    B,    Perkins;    E.    it. 
F.  t.   Perry;  .1.   L,   Parry;  Genevieve  il.   Pershing; 
m     Peterman;  K.   N.    Peters;  "Prlenda,"   Petersburg,    in.; 
Pel   i  ot  .  <  i -I  .    !'■  ten  on;    Mi  .   James  .1.   Petei  - 
on;  P.  L.  Peterson;  <  .  L,  Pettlbone;  D,  I.. 
iMiiiin.  ,    <;     B.    PhlUlps;    Grace    Phillips;    Mrs.    I.    W. 
i      PhiUipi  ;  Mi..  .1.  i..  Owen  Phillips;  I.. 
ii    I'liinii  .i    <  . .   Mi-,    v   F.  Phillips;  Mi      a. 

Phi    -         Ufred     Phlnna)  .    A.    Pickens,    Jr. ;    M.    A. 
tt;    Alice    It.    I'iiM.-.    Mi-.    KaiiH-iini-    Pierce;    Mary 
E     iv       .   i      m.    Pterponl ;  .1     B     I'm  ion;   Elizabeth    W. 
i     I    !<..(■;  "Anonjrmmu  "  p|  .   Bluff,  Ark.;  i:.  A. 

Pingri  i  ."     Pittsburgh,    Pa  .    "Anonymous," 

Ucl       i      \.   Plot  n.   Mm,   m    .1    Plumlej  ;    Mice 
Plunkett;   i:    P.    LaPlur;  Joseph  L.   Plush;   Poad  i'mduee 

'       .     I.  ■•    Pollack;    J.     P,    Pol  I       11      Poppe,     M.I/.; 

carl  E.  Porter;  Mrs,  Elian  .i    Porter;  Man   Porter;  Mattie 
i  v. ,   1     Porter;   J    h     Post;  Wm.  J. 


P.uis;  l.v.Ua  r.nls;  Kenneth  C.  Poiilson;  C.  Powell;  E. 
K.  Powell;  Elisha  B.  Powell;  Mrs.  H.  s.  Powell;  Mrs.  P. 
L.  Powell;  J.  R.  Power.  M.I). ;  Helen  L.  Pratt;  Eliza  H. 
Prentice;  Q,  Preston;  |[.  w.  Prentice,  Jr.;  C.  F.  Pres- 
ton; Ed.  C.  Preston:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Price;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Aston  Price;  Dr.  Horace  T.  Price;  R.  li.  Price.  Jr.;  W.  ('. 
Prlddy;  Mrs.  Alice  Priilcl:  Mrs.  ().  F.  Priester;  Mrs.  J. 
a.  Prim;  A.  a.  Prince;  Mrs,  Anna  ll.  Prdbasco;  Robert 
11.  Proctor;  D.  D.  Proper.  D.D. ;  L.  Margaret.  Pryse;  Frank 
Pukropp;  c.  C.  Pults;  A.  L.  Punchard;  Bessie  it.  Pur- 
.iii;  s.  \v.  Purdy;  L.  L.  Putnam';  F,  w.  Quants;  Alma 
Quarnstrom;  Mrs.  S.  I.  Queen;  (ieo.  D.  Radabaugh ; 
Martini    Radcliff;    Maxwell    Itailin;    .1.     10.     Kaiser;     E.     S. 

Ralph;  J.  B,  Balaton;  Employees  of  Hamaley  Print ing 
Company;  ll.  ^.  Barney;  l.nla  Barney;  George  A. 
Ramsey;  H.  H.  Randall;  iiutii  ltamiaii;  Wilber  itandie; 
A.    J.    Rankin;   Waller    M.    Rankin;   Mis.    .1.    B.    Kansdell . 

11.  t'.  and  H.  W.  Itiilhlione;  J.  S.  ltalliti;  Kdw.  M.  Rat 
terson;   Charles    D.    ltau;    Mrs.    Ruth    Itau   and    Daughter; 

Henry  v.  Raymond;  W.  T.  Rayner;  Josephine  (!.  Raynor; 
Jack  Kedicin;  Charlotte  It.  Reed;  Miss  E;  Q,  Heed;  Morton 
.1.  Reed;  .Mrs.  it.  Reese  j  Mary  10.  Iteese ;  \V.  10.  Reeves; 
.1.  P.  Itigan;  Bertha  I.  Regar;  A.  M.  Ueichenberger; 
.1.    W.    lteid:   VV.    A.    II.    Iteidci  ;    In.    Ileilly;  Joseph   Reilly ; 

Robert    It.     Rentier;    Mr,    and    Mrs.    John    A.    Reinhardi  ; 

Lydia     L.     Belnhardt;    Martin     'rhomsen     Reinholdt    aiid 

Marius    't'.     Nlssen;     John     W.     Keith;    O,     Remensnyder. 

D.D.5.;  t'.  c.   Remsburg;  Prank  N.,  Rengud;  Mrs.  Isabella 

Pratt    Kendall;   Joe   Reno;    Ed,    Iteodon;    GhSS.    H.    Rerine; 

William    II.    Kesuei  ;    Mary    10.    Keutt.er;    Paul    Kcyerson ;    ( 

l\.     Reynolds;   Dean    S.    Reynolds;   John    Reynolds;    K.    E. 

Kliuades;    Levi    T.     lth. II la.-ker ;    Isaac     II.     Rhur;    Edw.    A. 

Rich;  Lilian  K.   Rich;  W.   A.   Rich;  Byron   Richards;  C.   L. 

Richards;   Mis.  G.   Gardner   Richards;   P.  W.   Richardson. 

Rebecca  Richinan ;   Cells    Richmond;    Maria   L.    Ricker  and 

Grandmother;  J.   C.    Bicketts;   P.    E,    Kkkey;   T.    K.   Rid 

dick;    Mrs.     Emllj     11.     Riddle;    Col.     F.     Riddle;    J.    E. 

Reisenmey;  M.   Beisner;  a.  L.   Rigg;  J.  T.   Rightsell  Geo. 

W.    Rinard;   Mark    V      Rineliail.;   Mrs.    Menry    P.    RingoeD . 

Joseph  H.    Rlppier;  Mary    Rising;  (J.   I.   Kisley;  Dr.    H.    ll 

Rlttenhouse;    Dr.  John   \\.    Robb;   Maj    E    Robbin;  H.   S. 

Robert;    Miss   Roberts;   Henna    \i.    Roberts;  J.   J.   Roberts 

Realty  Co.-;   Mrs.   It.   E.    Roberts;  Emily  and  Anne  Roberts. 

George    1.    Robertson;    Annie    Robinson;    V.    C    Robinson. 

Mrs.     Elisabeth    Robinson;    Estelle    (i.    Robinson;    J.     H. 

Robinson;    J,    P.    Robinson;    idle    H.    Robinson;    L.    P 

Roberts;  Marie  L.  Robinson;  Prudence  Robinson;  Ida  May 

Roby;  .1.  Koeliier;  Geo,  lv.  Rogers;  First  Lt.  Hess  B. 
Rogeis;  .lames   Rogers;  J.   \V.    Rogers;  Marj'  Rogers;   Nettle 

A.  Rogers;    Chas.    A.     Rolule;     Mrs.    W.    S.    Roney ,    "In 
Memory   ol    i:    G,    U":    Bobby    Rose;   W.   G.    Rose;   Mrs 
Anna  \l.   ltuseli;   H.   II.    Rosenhaum ;   Ernest  J,  Von  Rosen 
berg;  Chas,   W.   Ross  and  Son;  Hen  Rosenfeld;  Mrs.  Stella 
Botenheiser;   1.    Rothchild;    Rothwell   &  Co.;   Mrs.   G.    V. 
Ronntree;   10.   Pred   Rouse;  Car)  Rowland;  Wm,   Rowland; 
Rubinow    lOdge  Too)  Works;    Mr,    ami   Mrs.    Henry   J.   Rug 
gles;    Emily    Foote   Runge;    Norman    Rupert;   M.   A.    Rush; 
Renisen     Rusliuiore;     J,     ('.     Russell;     John     T.     Russell. 
Manlia   M.    Russell;    It.    II.    Russell;   J.    M.    Rutledge;   W. 
ll.  Riithrauff;  Jess,-  M,  Butter;  A.  P.  Kutty;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Thomas    P.     Ryan;    Ethel    S. ;    M.     E.    Sadler;    Dr.    H.    T. 
Safford;    ,s.    Salisbury;    .Salomon.    Blum    &    Co.;    Charles 
Saisliury;   Mrs.    Geo.    It.    Salter;   Patricia   Salyards;   A.    It 
Samuel;   Chas.    If.    Sanborn;    Laura    E.    Sanders;   C,    \\ 
Saniiird;   Sanitary   Cleaning-Dyeing   Co.;   Justine    N.    San 
tier;   Kittle   M.    Sanson;   Prank    Saracool;   J.    E.    Abrahams; 
M.    L.    Andersen;    I).    B.    Andre;    G.    K.    Andreas,    M.U 
Mary    D.     Andrews;    Three    Widows;    W.    Austin;    L.     W 
Ay  res;    Nils    Backlund;     Mrs.     .1.     M.     Bacon;    Edwin     1. 
Haggc;  O,  K.  Bakery.;  F.  W.  Kalis;  Mbinle  W.  Bail;  Abblc 
M.    Bamberger;    Sunday    School   Class,    No.    H10,    of   Grace 
Baptisl  Church,  Philadelphia,   Pa;  Prank  I.  Bard;  W.  W. 
Barron;    il.     B,     Bartlatt;     Mis.     G.     F,     Barton;    Tims. 
Barutha;    Bertha    liainn;    S.    .1.     Reals;    L.    N.    Beauliu, 
lOilnionia  P,   Kedusc;  Kesl.  Service  'l,re  &.  Supply  ("o. ;  J.  A. 
Itexell;    Mrs.    P,    A.    M.    Hixliy ;    Mathew    G.    Black;    L.    L. 
Blackford;    W.    N.    Blanton;    Charles    W.    Blood;    R.    J. 
Bogert;  VV.  N.  Bomesberger;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Bowman. 
Mrs.  George  Bowen;  Edith  C.  Bower;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Boyles 
ton;     Geo.     VV.     Boynton;    Anna     L.     Breesly;    Hugh     M 
Brereton;    it.    P.    Briggs;   Mrs.    lOula  Brizendine;  Mrs.   VV 

B.  N.  P.ruuks;  P.  ft.  Brothers;  A.  M.  Brown;  K.  O.  and 
Dorothea  Brown;  John  j.  Bruce;  Mr.  Buck;  E.  L.  Bui 
lock;  J.  E.  Burcb;  D.  C.  Burton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  T. 
Burton;  I).  Bushnell;  James  ll.  Butler;  P.  B.  Gallaway; 
J.  E.  Campbell;  Union  Sunday  School,  Schulter,  Okla 
Mis.  D.  B.  Case;  M.  Clialaron;  M.  Maria  Chase;  \V.  B, 
Chase;  J.  Jt.  Cheshire;  J.  T.  Chousey;  Iterean  Bible  Class 
of  Central  Church  or  Christ,  Lima,  Ohio;  P.  N.  Claflln; 
Clarke  Legal  Department;  Pinery  W.  Clark;  W.  B.  Clarke- 
(Irollii  122  of  the  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cocks;  George  Collins;  Rhoda  Coin;  Gracu 
Wilbur  Conant;   Cecil   V.   Connole;  J.   c.   Conway;   Ellen 

Terry  Cook;  VV.  S.  Corrotliers;  .1.  M.  Corse;  Mrs.  Ednu 
(J.   Cowles;    10.    P.   Cowles;  J.    10.   Crawford;  Class  .'(22  Grace 

Baptist   Bible  Scl i.    Philadelphia,   Pa.;  M.   s.   Crumley. 

.1.    I.    Clincher;    Mr.    and    MrH.    J.    E.    Culpepper ;    Miss    It. 

Wallace  Cunningham;  Mrs.  John  Daugherty;  J.  Havey; 
io.   B.    Davis;  Nellson  Debevolse;   Decatur  Box  &   Baslfel 

Co..  Decatur,  Ala.;  W.  VV.  Dees-  Minnie  T.  DeurdorfT; 
Joseph  DeutSCh;  Con  DeVlleger;  Miss  S.  S.  Dickinson; 
K.  M.  Hicks.. ii  ;  lir.  C.  S.  Kiel/.;  II.  Dillcinutli ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  /.  L.  Dlmmlch;  It.  A.  Donecker;  (.'.  N.  Downer; 
Mary  A.    Xriimanl;    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Geo.    Dunham;   Wm.    A 

Dunham;    it.    L.    Dulany;    J.    Albion    Dunlop;    Mary    K 

Dvorak;   C.    M.    C,    lOagleslon ;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    A.    Easl 
man;    Miss   ii.    L.    Eaton;    Lillian    M.    lOlsele;  Mrs.    D.   Tal 
mage  Kills;  William  lOinils;  SI.    Mary's  Guild  of  St.    Paul's 
Episcopal   Church   Of   Vermillion,   S.    Halt.;    10.   G.    Everritl ; 
O.    C.     Eye;    Mr.     and    Mrs.     Uno    Fahlherg;    F.    C.     Fair 
hanks;    Edith    FamsWOrth;    10.    E,    Ferguson;    Mrs.    Martha 
Ferguson;   Miss   Virginia  Plckes;  VV.    It.    Plnklelm-;   Loyally 
Class    of    the    Pirst    Methodist    Church,    Syracuse.    N.     Y.  . 

First.  National  Rank.  Santa  Barbara,  calif. ;  Mrs.  D. 
Flsk;  Lucien  I'linn;  N,  I.  Floyd;  it.  Flynn;  Agnes  Fogge; 

The  Foil    Family;    Mrs.    VV.    O,    Polk;    Mrs.    F.    VV.    Pooshc  ; 

Esther  B.  Ford;  G.  A.  Foster;  Geo.  E.  Fradenburg;  B.  B, 
Frazler;  Mrs.  D,  C.  Frelmuth;  Percelia  French;  John  vv. 
Fulton;  Miss  Ola  s.  caddis;  Marian  .1.  Galbreath;  Jos. 
vv.  Gardner,  Jr.;  Ellen  P.  Garrison;  A.  P.  Gerlach;  Mrs. 
ii.  p.  Giles;  Mrs.  Norton  L,  Goldsmith;  L.  B.  Goodall;  ll. 
L.  Goodwin;  Mrs.  io.  M.  Gorman;  Mrs.  Freda  Grashorn; 
Mis.  I.  Grauman;  Sallle  Gravely;  Mrs.  Mary  Gray;  Rohen 
B.  GraybeU;  Mrs.  William  T.  Gregg;  Mrs.  Ratio  II 
Greene;  s.  \.  Greene;  "Anonymous,"  Greeruburg;  Pa. . 
vv.  (i.  Grieves;  Margaret  F,  Grimes;  J.  ll.  Groff;  Laura 
B.  iiaic;  Mrs.  Edward  Hall;  F.  P,  Halmemann;  Irene  J' 
Hamilton;  Robert   Hamilton;  Mrs.   Boot   Hammett;  D,  T. 

Hand;   Mis.    Knux    Harper;   C,    l».    Harrington;    Bertha    11. n 
rlaon;     Evelyn     Haskell;     li.     VV.     Hartley;     Miss     Delpliln.- 
Hautet;  Annie    vi     Hawkins;  Josephine   P.    Hawse;   II.    N. 
ii. nn.    :  n.  w    Haynle;  J.  c.  Heaney;  C.  F.  Helm;  A.  R 
Hemphill;    Stafford     Herbert;     Mr,     and     Mrs.     John     N 
Hetrick;  VV.   II.   Hetsel;  Ailc.  A.   Hlckox;  C.   F,   Hickman; 
Be    i-    Y.    High;    Alice    L.    Hlldebrand;    M.    E.    Ilinman; 
Martha   J,    Hippenateel;   10.    Hitch;   W.   A.    Hodges;   L.    i 
Holloway;    Joseph     II.     Homer;     Mrs.     Alice,    Hood;    Curtis 
Hood;    Mis.    Prank    Hood;    Mrs.    A.    A.    Hopkins;    lOmlly   K 

Hopkins;  vv.   i.    Hopkins;  a.  ,i.   Horn;  Grace  Hornberger; 

L.  C,  llorst;  T.  II.  Hough;  Maggie  Howard;  Mrs.  Itran 
don  Howell;  Cora  C.  Howell;  Mrs.  ll.  D.  Hubbard;  Kliza 
lieth    Hudson;   E.    a.    Hughes;    Mr.    and  Mrs.   Humphrey: 

Mary  s.  Hungerford;  Edmund  p    Hunt;  Jai    11    Hunt 

Geo.  W,  Hurd;  io.  B.  Hutchinson;  ll.  J.  Hutchinson;  Man 
Irigraiiam:  R    vi    Isenberg;  Oomnari  Jsmsll  iv  Sons,  Ltd.; 
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X "for  steam  and  hot-water  boilers 
saves  the  householders  coal- 


WATER  is  hard  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  steam  or  hot  water  boilers  hard 
water  leaves  a  deposit  of  scale. 

If  your  boiler  contains  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  scale  you  will 
need  25%  more  coal  to  get  you 
through  the  winter. 

The  older  your  boiler  gets  the 
more  scale  and  the  less  heat  from 
every  ton  of  coal.  The  remedy  used 
for  years  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada  by  28,000 
steamfitters  is 
now  available  to  • 
everybody. 


Boiler  "X"  is  a  liquid  whose  chemical 
properties  are  such  that  it  not  only  elimi- 
nates the  Scale  and  Rust  already  formed,  but 
also  prevents  them  from  forming. 

And  -when  heated  and  in  contact  with  the 
air  it  turns  to  a  metal-like  solid,  effectively 
stopping  all  holes  and  cracks. 


"X"  Liquid  for  boilers  comes  in 
a  handy  can.  Your  steamfitter  can 
put  it  in  your  boiler  in  five  minutes. 
So  can  any  man  if  he  is  mechani- 
cally inclined  and  a  plumber  is  not 
handy. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  is  a  'pint  of 
prevention."  It  dissolves  scale  and 
prevents  more  forming.  Stops 
leaks  in  cracked  or  porous  sections 
or  split  nipples.  An  "X"  Liquid  re- 
pair takes  half  an  hour  and  tjien 

will  stand  500  lbs. 
pressure.  Any 
good  steamfitter 
or  hardware 
dealer  will  sup- 
ply you. 


XLABORATORIES  SKBS 


YORK 
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BEAUTY 

THE  compelling  power  of  beauty 
has  put  the  civilization  of  centuries 
in  debt  to  ancient  Greece.  Her  art  and 
architecture  have  inspired  our  proudest 

creations. 

So  complete  is  the  influence  of  beauty 
over  our  lives  that  we  can  trace  our  prog- 
ress by  i t>  expression.  Beauty  has  man) 
forms;  the  perfectly  balanced  machine 
and  the  perfectly  sculptured  marbleeach 
i  arries  the  charm  of  harmony. 

•  The  sway  of  beauty  is  of  greater 
momic  importance  today  than  ever 
before.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  mass 
production  and  standardization  the 
craftsman  could  cast  about  until  he  hit 
upon  .1  design  that  pleased  the  greater 


number  of  his  little  group  of  consumers. 

Now  appearance  often  dictates  success 
or  failure,  for  the  whole  equipment  of  a 
plant  may  be  based  on  the  value  of  a 
design;  and  the  value  of  that  design  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  please  the  public. 

This  meeting  of  public  approval  is  the 
severest  test  to  which  the  manufactured 
article  is  subjected.  And  not  the  least 
of  it  comes  through  advertising,  the  great 
distributor  of  the  evidence  of  beauty.' 

Beauty  in  advertising,  and  beauty  in 
the  thing  advertised,  are  both  potential 
agents  in  securing  consumption.  Ad- 
vertising has  capitalized  the  beauty  of 
the  wares  of  commerce  through  pub- 
lishing proof  of  their  desirability. 

0 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Advertising  Headquarters 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Boston 


Clf.veland 


Chicago 
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Charles 


W.  .1.  Jamison;  B.  W.  Jewell:  Alfred  M.  Johnson:  I.  W. 
Johnson;  J.  E.  Johnson;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones;  Luther  It. 
Jones;  Sarah  Joseph;  Chas.  Karsa;  P.  H.  Kelini;  Cyrus 
Kohr;  Mrs.  Otta  Kelley;  Miss  Alicia  Kenealy;  Mrs.  Helen 
It.  Kenealy;  Helenita  Kenealy;  Muriel  Kenealy;  Robert 
and  A.  II.  Kiechhofer;  Edith  M.  King;  Walter  G.  King; 
Mary  A.  Kinne;  T'uos.  It.  Kinsey;  Mrs.  G.  D.  Klein;  Ketta 
Knickerbocker;  Mrs.  Johnson  Knight;  Maude  Knoll;  D, 
Kramer;  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  and  Shirley  F.  Kraus;  Mrs.  A. 
G.    Larson;   William   W.    Lasby;   J.    Fred   Lawrence;  Helen 
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w. 

h. 

E. 

Luden ; 

Clui_. 

Mrs.    K.     H.    McKay;    Geo.    Alclverrow;    W.    _ 

Grant    McNeel;   Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    W.    Marshall;    manes 

T.    Marshall;  Sarah  Marshburn;  Dr.  J.  A.   Mailack;  H.   J. 

Mattel!   Lumber  Co.;'R.  W.   May;  Mrs.  H.  K.   Meech;  Mrs. 

E.     Meitzel;    J.     S.    Melton;    Mary    and    Myra    Newborne; 

Tlie    D.    E.    Meyer    Co.;    E.    M.    Michener;    Miss    Caroline 

Miibank;   C.   L.   Miller;  Miss  Georgia  Miller;  J.   R.   Miller; 

John    M.    and    Mildred    F.    Miller;   N.    J.    Miller;    Clayton 

Mitchell    Co.;    Mrs.    F.    S.    Moffett;    Mary    Ann    Mott'ett; 


Ala.;  Mrs.  S.  G.  Mugler;  Mrs.  Eugene  Muller;  F.  P. 
Mundorff;  Harry  Murray;  Edward  H.  Musson;  Prentice 
A.  Myrick;  Mrs.  Lucile  Naylor;  H.  V.  Nave;  L.  Neeth.ing; 
Neighborhood  Club,  Groton,  Mass.;  Sarah  M.  Nelson; 
The  Misses  Niles;  Alice  L.  Noven;  Norfolk  School,  dish- 
ing, Okla. ;  Edmund  Norton ;  Lyman  Odell ;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Odeneal;  A.  G.  Ogden;  Addington  N.  Olding;  Mary  M. 
O'Loughlln;  Adeline  Orr;  W.  L.   Orr;  Fred  C.   Orth;  Grace 

D.  Orth;  N.  Burl  Osburn;  Hilton  Osterman;  E.  D.- 
Packard; Miss  Marie  Alice  Palmer;  Mrs.  Marie  Alice 
Palmer;  Clara  F.  Parker;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Parker;  Parsons 
Clothing  &  Hat  Co.;  Martha  Parsons;  Nina  Peak;  R.  T. 
Pentecost;  "Anonymous,"  Perry,  Okla.;  Peru  Women's 
Relief  Corps;  Rose  Peterson;  A.  S.  Peters;  Walter  G. 
Phelps;  Maude  M.  Phillips;  "Anonymous,"  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  John  W.  Poe;  Dorothy  M.  Pool;  Esther  Pounds;  Kate 
L.  Powers;  John  H.  Prather;  W.  A.  Prattler;  Mrs.  Chester 
II.  Prince;  I'riscilla;  Circle  of  Clarksville;  Lewis  F. 
I'ugh,  Jr.,  and  Maria  Jane  I'ugh;  Aug.  F.  Reinoehl ;  Mrs. 
Rem.  Remson;  John  E.  Rector;  "Anonymous."  Reliance, 
Ohio;  J.  A.  Remington;  James  G.  Rice;  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Richardson;  Akin  Richey;  A.  T.  Ridlon;  D.  M.  Hiordan; 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Riordan;  Sunday  School  Class  of  Girls, 
Roanoke,  Iiul. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Roberts;  Warren  T.  Robert- 
sou;  J.  H.  Robinson;  W.  J.  Robinson;  John  Robson; 
••Anonymous,"  Rochester,  N.  T. ;  D.  H.  Rohrer;  H.  A. 
Koike;  Amy  P.  Rowland;  H.  N.  Ruland;  Nellie  Russ; 
Sara  T.  Buss;  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Ryan;  A.  M.  Salsman;  A. 
Sartain;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scarpa;  Nell  B.  Schmittel;  D.  W. 
S'chmoldt;  W.  F.  Schubert;  H.  M.  Scluntz;  Sevierville 
Mills;  S.  E.  Shioud;  J.  P.  Shipman,  Jr.;  I.  H. 
maker 
Skan 
A. 
J.    C 
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Sara  K.  Smith;  W.  A.  Smith;  John  E.  Soodey;  Edwin 
Soule;  Win.  Spatschker;  Mrs.  May  E.  Spencer;  Carrie 
Spring;  Nancy  L.  Steel;  Mrs.  M.  Steuernagel;  E.  M. 
Stevens:    R.    C.    Stewart   &   Co.;   Jacob   P.    Stirewalt ;   Mrs. 

C.  (I.  Stollenwerck;  Herbert  F.  Stone;  A.  M.  Story;  John 
O.  Street,  Jr.;  B.  S.  Summers:  Alexander  B.  Sutherland; 
S.  C.  Swartz;  Eva  M.  Taggart;  R.  SI.  Taliaferro,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Terrell;  W.  A.  Thomas;  Ida  Z.  Thompson; 
Helen  L.  Thompson;  M.  R.  Thompson;  N.  Thompson; 
Wayne  B.  Thompson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Tison;  J.  P. 
Toehary;  E.  S.  Toelle;  W.  A.  Tower;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Treat;  Mrs.  C.  S.  fuller;  B.  T.  Turner;  Dr.  Dudley  B. 
Turner:  Charles  J.  Tyler;  H.  P.  Vande  Bogert;  Robert 
and  Harold  Van  Dragt;  Jas.  G.  Van  Keuren;  Boys  and 
Teacher  of  Home  Room  15  and  Principal  of  the  Junior 
High   School,   Vincennes,   Ind. ;   Mrs.    L.   E.   Waggoner;  W. 

E.  Wallace;  Frances  and  Elinor  Walters;  E.  E.  Wangehn; 
A.  K.  Webb;  Margaret  Webb;  J.  B.  Welch;  Grace  N. 
Wells;  Charles  Wendling;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wentworth;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Wheelock;  Mrs.  Harry  White:  Master 
Billy  Whitener;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Whitener;  Francis  S. 
Whittemore;  Austin  Whittleson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Wilkerson;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Williams;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Williams; 
J.  J.  Williams;  J.  W.  Williams;  Airs.  M.  W.  Williams; 
It.   J.   Williams;  W.   P.   Williams,  M.D. ;  Mr.    and  Mrs.   E. 

D.  Williamson;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Williamson;  Mrs.  Wilson; 
Mary   Wilson ;  Rebecca   C.   Wilson ;  Wfilets  Wilson ;  Robert 


Shoe- 


iis;  ►>.  1-..  enioua;  J.  f.  »mpmau,  jr.;  i.  n.  .miuc- 
ker;  F.  Simon;  Charlotte  Simpson ;  Mrs.  It.  W.  Sloan; 
aneatles  Training  Class;  C.  W.  Smelser;  Ada  C.  Smith; 
G.  Smith;  Chas.  Ellis  Smith;  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Smith; 
Carlton  Smith;  J.  M.  Smith.  M.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Smith; 
artha   M.    Smith;   Philip   S.    Smith.   M.D. ;   S.   E.   Smith; 
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Irwin  Yerkes;  Yoch  Bakery  Co.;  Mary  S.  Yocum;  D.  A. 
Y'oevell;  James  L.  Young;  John  C.  Young;  Marie  G. 
Young;  Rose  Y'oung:  John  W.  Young;  Madge  M.  Young; 
Anson  Y'oungs;  Burks  Ynille;  Mrs.  Millie  N.  Zarne;  A. 
H.  Zeichinger;  Hazel  Zentz;  Jennie  H.  Zimmerman; 
Josephine  K.  Zollner;  Theo.  Zollner;  L.  F.  Zurebel;  F.  R. 
Davey;  Alfred  H.  Brundage ;  Addie  E.  Stanton;  Blanche 
Curry;  W.  W.  Jones;  Women  of  Thursday  Club,  Swea 
City.  la.;  Martha  Thomas;  Louis  B.  Runk;  Robert  C. 
Naylor;  David  Smith;  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  Cornell 
University;  Mrs.  Anna  Read;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Loneks;  J.  D. 
Reedes;  C.  E.  Kist;  P.  A.  Wars;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  G. 
Goodrich;  Alberta  M.  Hubbard;  Hattie  Phelps  and  Nancy 
Phelps;  Harold  Walker;  G.  A.  Lindquisjt;  James  Dawson; 
W.  B.  Gunn;  S.  J.  Fritz;  Fred  C.  Vosper;  Mae  Rardin; 
F.  L.  Foster;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Cook;  L.  Ballou; 
Mrs.  Jessie  Spears  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Shrayac  and  Mrs. 
Is!, am;  Nellie  C.  Kant;  Mrs.  Dollie  A.  Simms;  Grace 
Wightman;  Rosa  Swinnerton;  T.  T.  Woodruff;  Joella  F. 
Gowdey;  Charles  A.  Pollock;  John  Reiehel;  H.  R.  Nielsen; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  Selndquist;  Esther  M.  Cleveland;  L.  D. 
Henderson;  George  W.  Higby;  Mrs.  Wilma  Grefe  Mehlin; 
Harriet  Mary;  Harry  Ayrton  Maddoek;  C.  A.  Head:  G.  W. 
Goldsmith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chafebos;  Milton  W.  Coleman; 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Gooderham;  The  Misses  Davis;  Will  C.  Wal- 
lace; Judge  II.  W.  B.  Hewen;  Mrs.  Fred  Wide;  Fred'k 
E.  Hudson,  M.D.;  F.  L.  Higgs;  Caroline  11.  Ilowland;  M. 
Blake;  John  A.  Schwinn;  .Mrs.  I.  H.  Peterson;  J.  G. 
Wolf  rum;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Craig  Morrison;  Frank  Thilly; 
E.  O.  Osborn  ;  Ora  E.  Loung:  J.  O'Leary;  Eleanor  Shilla- 
ber;  P.  is.  Beatty;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Geo,  W.  Hoffman;  Mrs. 
Minnie  Henshaw;  T.  J.  Duane;  Mrs.  Bettle  G.  Everett; 
Mrs.  Al  Knowles;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Tallmadgc;  Mis.  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell Ituf;  Adeline  O.  Goessling;  Mrs.  G.  Evelin ;  Mrs 
R.  it.  Bushe;  Wm.  n.  Cady;  W.  Boy  Shettel;  E.  P. 
Alexander;  Mis.  Laura  A.  Greenwood;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  W.  Thayer;  R.  J.  Bravand;  M.  E.  Y'oung;  S.  A. 
Langum;  II.  W.  Esselstyn;  "Anonymous,"  Chicago,  III.; 
W.  J.  Jenkins:  Mrs.  A.  11.  Mackie;  .1.  L.  Jackson;  Kmnia 
Wood:  Mrs.  George  Griff  an;  Sarah  J.  Glow;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Kinnon  ;  A.   Strauss;    "In  Memory  of  Wm.    Buckley  Shull"- 
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Mrs.    Louise    Bert'a ;    John    M.     Baker:    The    Misses    Ward; 

F.  Madden    &    Co.;   Harriet   E.    Macks;    C.    1".    Nielsen:   I). 

G.  Thompson;  Yarmouth  Grammar  School,  Grade  7,  Yar- 
mouthville,    Me.;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Fred.    N.    Sunnier;    Arthur 

Green;  Mrs.  j.  C.  Lowe;  E.  it.  Garland;  Jos.  Slegel;  Mrs. 
Mary  Ludvickson;  A.  L.  Martin;  J.  M.  Duff;  G.  I).  Johson  • 
Hayden  s.  Pitch;  T.  J.  Hobbs:  V.  a.  Cuneo;  Mrs.  it.' 
Alexander;  Captain  Wilson;  Mis.   ji.  l.  Parmelee;  W,   c! 


Thompson:  C.  L.  Rion;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bridge;  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Tlios.  Hunter  and  Family;  Houston  Cooperative 
Mfg.  Co.;  W.  M.  Foley ;  Mabel  De  Groodt;  H.  C.  Estep; 
H.  H.  Lake;  S.  P.  Hoffmann;  Clayton  G.  Cleverly;  M.  C. 
McBride;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warner;  Margaret  Warren;  O.  F. 
Wamnler;  C.  E.  Waters;  D.  K.  Watson;  W.  It.  Watson; 
Frank  E.  Waugh;  Mrs.  James  Webb;  Mrs.  James  H. 
Webb;  J.  L.  Webb.  M.D. ;  Julius  Wegner;  J.  W.  Weimer; 
H.   K.   Weis;  Mr.    and   Mrs.   James  Weisel;  Kate  F.   Weld; 

A.  J.    Weller;  G.   S.   Wellis;  L.   L.   Weils;  Mr.   and  Mis.   F. 

B.  Westcott;  H.  Wetherell;  J.  R.  Wharton;  A.  D.  Wheeler; 
J.  R.  Whitbeck;  N.  C.  Whitney;  H.  M.  Whitacre;  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Whitlow;  Mrs.  V\'.  S.  Witte;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Williams;  1'.  A.  Williams;  Heiga  Arlene  Williams;  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  J.  J.  Williams;  W.  S.  Wills;  Ernest  C.  Wild- 
man;  Mrs.  Lean  Morse  Wilson;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Williams; 
"In  Memory  of  Joyce  Winifred,"  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. ;  C.  S. 
Williams;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wiles;  Alary  N.  Williams;  Airs.  Eliz. 
Woodward;  Thomas  Wood;  Anna  C.  Woodward;  A.  W. 
Wooten;  Josie  Worrell;  Herbert  A.  Wood;  Alary  AI.  Wood; 
T.  J.  Woodside;  Ruth  Worsham;  A.  H.  Wright;  Dorothy 
Yelton;  F.  A.  Zensler;  "Anonymous,"  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Yr. ;  W.  A.  Zollinger;  Keath  J.  Evans;  Mrs.  W.  P. 
L. ;  Martha  JI.  Miller;  Hannah  B.  Wi.son  and  Lilian  G. 
Pierce;  Airs.  K.  E.  Pierce  and  Edith  G.  Pierce;  C.  C. 
Jantzen;  A.  H.  Devers;  Betty  Byrd;  Kay  Pen.enot;  Virgil 
Stowe;  Isabella  Banker;  Delos  Sail;  Kendeli  Investment 
Co.;  J.  H.  Klovstad;  F.  AI.  Kriswell;  Airs.  L.  Dubois;  C. 
W.  Knight;  Dr.  W.  L.  Walling;  F.  H.  Zumsteg;  J.  JI. 
Clark;  R.  W.  Smith;  Mrs.  H.  Kent;  Loyal  Daughters 
Class,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Alary  Hope  Powell,  and  D.  H. 
Powell;  Laura  J.  Aloore;  Alargaret  and  Annie  Parsons;  W. 
T.  O'Connell;  Virgil  Bullock;  Chas.  L.  Furry;  R.  F. 
Lewis;  Helen  M.  Boss;  Mrs.  H.  Al.  Schilling;  Raymond 
School,  San  Francisco,  Caiif. ;  Geo.  H.  Durber;  Rev.  L.  L. 
Pickett-;  H.  J.  Gerdes;  W.  H.  Coyle;  P.  A.  Peterson;  Airs. 
Geo.  W.  Hamilton;  A.  A.  Palmer,  Jr.;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Richer; 
"A  Wellwisher,"  New  Y'ork  City;  Airs.  B.  W.  Silsbee; 
Mrs.  Dalton  Galloway;  A,  H.  Officer;  Airs.  H.  B.  Hayden; 
J.  B.  Kesterson;  Grover  Grady;  Airs.  Alary  JI.  Shelle- 
hamer;  Eloise  Ozawal;  R.  R.  Kridler;  J.  H.  Butte;  JIassey 
Thomas;  Airs.  Eiiza  A.  and  Alice  G.  Brackett;  B.  W. 
Begeer;  R.  H.  Bullock;  Airs.  A.  R.  Kellerman;  Wilhel- 
mina  Stutz;  Baker  &  Hammer;  F.  G.  Henderson;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Miller;  A.  C.  Stewart;  Jlyrlle  A.  Simler; 
Susau   E.    Downs;   Jlrs.    E.    H.    Leard;    E.    S.    Piper;   Jlrs. 

C.  E.  Hollister;  "Anonymous,"  Independence,  Ore.;  B.  C. 
White;  Emma  W.  Wood;  B.  H.  Smith;  Warren  Wood; 
Joseph  A.  Buchman;  Ada  JI.  Gebbart;  Albert  Wallace: 
Ladies'  Social  Ciub,  Ironton,  Mo.;  William  Stone;  Jliss 
JI.  J.  Rogers;  F.  J.  Currigan;  C.  R.  Livery;  Commercial 
High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  H.  H.  Smith;  T.  J.  Jackson; 
Eli  Aloorhouse;  Alary  H.  Linn;  Airs.  S.  A.  Seelye;  J.  B. 
Lazzier;  "A  Mother,"  Purcell,  Okla.;  James  Stolder ;  Jlrs. 
Sallie  H.  Grimes;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Parker;  Airs.  Cordelia  N. 
Barnes;  T.  B.  Whipple;  "In  Memory  of  Sarah  E.  Weill - 
worth,"  Cambridge,  Alass. ;  Helen  Blind;  The  Faithful 
Workers'  Circle  of  Kings  Daughters,  Rockford,  111. ;  Ciydo 
Parkhurst ;  Samuel  Wadsworth;  N.  G.  Coole;  G.  J.  Davis; 
P.  J.  Cinocchio;  H.  Bogan;  F.  JI.  Jlikell;  John  JI. 
Jlickle;  Edith  E.  Morin;  Allen  H.  Cray;  Lillian  G.  Har- 
rison; Jlrs.  G.  V.  Warson;  E.  H.  Tompkins;  Jlrs.  J.  H. 
Woodbury;  J.  Forsberg;  J.  C.  Packard;  Air.  and  Airs.  W. 
R.  Gregory;  F.  D.  Wilcox;  C.  E.  Bottomley,  D.D.S.-;  C. 
E.  Kalian,  D.D.S. ;  Airs.  Henry  P.  Brown,  Jr.;  Jliss 
Jlary  E.  Parks;  Rela  Hill;  E.  W.  Keudrick;  Geo.  Swan- 
son;  Alajor  and  Jlrs.  H.  W.  Fleet;  E.  C.  Harris;  Percy  G. 
Corwin;  L.  Schoenfeld  &  Sons.  Inc.;  Isabelle  AI.  Clark; 
W.  AI.  Beal;  C.  H.  Ball;  Floyd  Lorentz;  Ruth  Pinkerton; 
Julia  Bagley;  W.  W.  Bradiey;  Charies  Oakman;  Airs. 
Leontine  C.  Briggs ;  Jr.  Red  Cross,  S.  S.  Stewart  Inst. ; 
Study  Club  of  South  Lyon;  V.  D.  White;  Lawrence 
Cooper;  Joseph  J.  Ware;  Mrs.  Gary  Flick;  Henrietta  Whit- 
lock;  AI.  Alaude  Stewart;  Airs.  R.  C.  Wheeler;  Airs.  Char- 
lotte K.  Topping  and  Daughter;  Charles  B.  Kaylor;  Arnold 
Schoenstedt;  Mrs.  Annabel  Rogers;  L.  A.  Littlefield;  It.  B. 
Snow;  J.  R.  Biss;  1).  Alacleod;  J.  Skala;  Airs.  John  T. 
Aleehan;  Hal  F.   Wildey:  H.  M.  Ernst;  R.  H.  Urie;  George 

B.  Soule;  H.  AI.  Farker;  C.  M.  Stowell;  B.  Chrislin; 
John  R.  Allison;  W.  L.  Wilkinson;  Henry  Hendrickson; 
W.  J.  Darby;  Ida  L.  Foss;  Aliss  Nellie  Hovey;  II.  E. 
Adams;  Mrs.  Alyrtle  C.  Hovey;  C.  R.  Grogan;  Nellie  AI. 
Wallace;    Geo.    H.    Bannoft;   J.    E.    Gallaway;    Lee   Marx; 

C.  L.  Hanson;  G.  H.  Weller;  John  E.  Stansbury,  AI.D. ;  C. 
C.  BeckwiUi;  Airs.  Ella  F.  Wentworth;  R.  C.  Blackner; 
Minnie  B.  Crieghton;  W.  Powell;  F.  G.  Mcintosh;  R.  E. 
Fields;  James  W.  Weber;  Jane  D.  Wood;  Charles  Ross: 
P.  E.  Bradley;  J.  W.  Brown;  "Tne  Wheat- 
land Times";  A.  W.  Hedrich;  Chester  Blunt;  C. 
W.  Arnum;  C.  C.  McNeal;  Arthur  Leiber;  J.  R.  Thomp- 
son; I.  Crichton:  J.  R.  Coddington;  Edna  Hardaway;  C. 
L.  Ross;  G.  V.  Benson;  Edna  Hale:  J.  L.  Thurston;  Four 
History  Classes,  North  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  • 
Bessie  Wilbert;  E.  K.  Biggerstaff;  Lida  H.  Robinson; 
"Anonymous,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Airs.  Nettie- V.  Kelly; 
Geo.  Millar,  Jr. ;  W.  A.  Rasinusen ;  Janet  Walker ;  Belva 
Timmerman;  Allan  Shaw;  L.  T.  Hale;  R.  C.  Kinnaird; 
Ethel  AI.  Wotring;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Mitchell;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Clark;  C.  A.  Fabian;  Airs.  E.  Schenkel;  E.  L. 
Marsh;  Alartin  Wick;  Charies  H.  Bridges;  Alaud  C.  Sey- 
bert;  Hetta  Field;  Edith  F.  Bagley;  Jay  Brooks;  Mildred 
K.  Smitte;  G.  R.  Derr;  Win.  S.  Buvinger;  Airs.  Horatio 
G.  Hellman;  R.  F.  AIcKitrick;  "From  a  Little  Girl," 
Alorgantown,  Va. ;  Airs.  F.  E.  Burnham  and  Little  Girl ; 
George  H.  Wilcox;  Fred  H.  Peoples;  Thomas  Bennett; 
Frank  R.  Hiidebrand;  R.  P.  and  R.  R.  Walker;  G.  F. 
Barber;  Jlrs.  W.  B.  Francis;  A.  Thomas;  Clear  Creek 
Coal  Company;  R.  D.  Henderson;  Chas.  W.  Wilcox; 
Williams;  W.  F.  Pitt;  E.  E.  Vanderbergh;  L.  W.  Jerim- 
sou;  Benj.  J.  Finch;  Florence  Schutte;  Sanford  Stark;  B. 
R.  Putnian;  J.  B.  Putman;  J.  B.  Lewis;  Elizabeth 
Thomas;  Dr.  W.  J.  Gilstrap;  Esta  R.  Nash;  Leah  A. 
Rathbone;  Frank  A.    Schuster;   Katherine  A.    Erwin;  Geo. 

■  B.  Cromer;  J.  R.  Knox;  D.  D.  Lester,  Jr.;  G.  Wodth; 
Cassie  Rogan;  C.  O.  LaFontaine;  Liemn  L.  Crafts;  U. 
Scott;  Jlrs.  Ellen  Fowler;  -Mr.  and  Jlrs.  J.  S.  Downing; 
C.    L.    McDonald;    Mr.    and    Airs.    Will    M.   Johnson;   Airs. 

A.  Christopher;  W.  Ford;  Mr.  and  Airs.  J.  C.  Batham; 
H.  B.  Hawley;  Grace  Tonkin;  Susan  H.  Sallman;  Airs. 
Emma  R.  Pipes;  Ella  G.  Beeson;  L.  J.  Houghton;  Emil 
Capclle;  Dr.  Burton  Al.  Van  Dervoort;  A.  Belmont;  J.  R. 
Stear;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  O.  S.  Causey;  C.  J.  DeRoo ;  Kings 
Daughters  Circle,  Danbury  Baptist.  Church,  Danlmry 
Conn.;  JIarie  C.  Lorenzen;  A.  G.  Walton;  Jas.  J.  O'Keane; 
Mary  C.  Hartman;  Lavinia  Stewart;  Edna  Morse;  Chas. 
Kerr;  Frieda  T.  Leberstein;  Herman  Goldstein;  Minnie  C. 
Jaqucs;  G.  I..  King;  Alma  Langenstein;  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Novak;  A.  O.  Loomis ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Prentiss;  -Mrs.  w.  s. 
Gordon;  G.  H.  Wolcott;  Geo.  F.  Degen;  Leo  Shapiro;  M 
C.  Barnes;  T.  V.  Rogers;  Walt.  March;  Mrs.  E.  V.  Fel- 
led.; Mr,  and  Mis.  ,i.  I1.  Burgess;  Eiroy  AI.  Avery; 
Menard  Milby;  H.  I.  Ward;  L.  Withrow;  Hattie  B.  Cone; 
Wm.    F.    Bostwick;   Nathan    Chase;   Mrs.    15.    U.   Wilkinson ; 

B.  W.  Alott;  JI.  A.  Curtis,  Jr.;  Airs.  Edw.  Dooley;  "A 
Friend."  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Esek  R.  Darling:  Miriam 
Skelton;  Carl  K.  Devlin;  Ancient  History  Class.  Northwest 
Nazarene  College;   A.    Al.    McClurg;   -Mrs.    K.    D.    Harrison; 

E.  Sandin;  Air.  and  Airs.  Chas.  Herson ;  Airs.  A.  J. 
Barnes;  Phil.  l.  Thomson;  Annie  Bergman;  Adda  L. 
Hurd;  S.  Nieol;  Ben  Arakle ;  It.  R.  Mullen;  R.  E.  Blair; 
llovl.  S.  Gale:  J.  L.  l'oullney;  C.  JI.  Fuller;  D.  L. 
Johnson;    Paul    Smith;    li.    II.    King;  Samuel    Van    Iluskirk; 

John  Newcomer;  Charles  Mushrusb;  Mary  h.  Oliver;  Mrs. 

F.  If.    Van   Leer;  Mis.    Harriet    IV    Ensign;    Dr.    Edward   W 
Bak;  Mis.   Alaij    L.    Irwin;   Dr.   Chas,   T.   Acker;  Louis  C 


Rush  Work! 

Speed  up  your  business.  Put  your 
ideas  to  work.  This  machine  prints 
sharp,  clear,  personal  letters  in  your 
own  office,  without  type-setting,  with- 
out delay,  without  trouble — almost 
without  cost. 

R  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  type- 
written, hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled. 
It  is  easy  to  operate.  Just  write  the 
form — attach  the  stencil — turn  the 
handle.  Twenty  to  a  thousand  strik- 
ing, stimulating,  clear,  exact  copies 
ready  for  the  mails  in  20  minutes. 

Pays  for  Itself  in  10  Days 

That's  the  experience  of  many  users.  It 
saves  time — reduces  printing  bills — helps  to 
increase  sales  and  collect  money.  Used  by 
banks,  manufacturers,  merchants,  churches, 
schools  and  the  United  States  Government. 

FREE   TRIAL  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  office 
on  trial.  Use  it  as  if  you  owned  it.  We  will 
send  complete  equipment  and  supplies.  We 
will  send  you  samples  of  Rotospeed  letters, 
forms,  etc.,  used  by  others  in  your  line  of 
business  to  increase  profits  and  save  expense. 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW  for 
booklet,  samples  and  details 
of  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 
THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 

491  E.  3rd  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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r*r\rwo>  travel 

l^WvylV  O  SERVICE 

TROPICAL  CRUISES  DE  LUXE 

embracing  COBA.  the  gem  of  the  Caribbean, 
•resplendent  Jamaica,  wonderful  PANAMA, 

the  caral  ZONE,  and  picturesque  COSTA 
|  RICA,  will  «ail  from  New  York  on  palatial 

steamers  of  the  GREAT  white  fleet 

Jan.  29 — by  s  s.  "Calamares" 
Mar.  12— by  s.s.  "Ulua" 

CALIFORNIA  Select  escorted  Tours 
at  frequent  Intervals  during  Winter  and 
Spring.  Itineraries  include  GRAND  CANYON, 
APACHE  TRAIL.  CALIFORNIA  COAST  RE- 
SORTS,  etc. 

FAR  EAST  —  Most  attractive  Spring 
Tours  embodying  Honolulu,  japan.  Man- 
churia. KOREA,  NORTH  CHINA,  MIDDLE 
CHINA,  SOUTH  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES,  etc., 
leave  Pacific  Coast  Jan.  24;  Feb.  5,  19; 
March  5.  16;  April  2. 

Other  Tours,  escorted  and  individual,  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA     ANTIPODES 

BERMUDA      EUROPE,  etc. 

Booklets   and  full   information   on   request. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Hi  w  York        Boston         Philadelphia         Chicago  ' 
San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Montieal     Toronto 


FLORIDA 

FOR.    SALE 

■  ly  furnished.     Situated  b 

i  Hay  front. 

.   Beautiful  groin 
k    ll .  im   rM AN,  236 E.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Come  to   Florida   Farms 

irn  the  in 
month, 

1  grapefruit 

make 
iundant  rn  iwn.  Write 

'      M.    JONES,   General    Development   Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  Room  400,  Rnyjter  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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IfOUB  MONEj  IN  thebank 

one 
J  •        uiir  arcum ulalion      ■ 

ink,  iti'l  '•>•  ■  i  invest  in 

5 MILLER  MORTGAGE T5 
o   - BONDS—    f b 

ii  il\     lir\  «r 

Ikj        J>o  a  first  claim  on 

'     strength- 

■ 

monthly  oi 

U  r   ' 

rig  Goo*/  fn 

G  LiV]]11E1oG)MPAbtI 
':  '■  ■  _  '  using,  Atuuh    Ca. 


Learn  to  Make- 
Money  Work! 

EVEI  •.  ho  has  money  to  in- 

up  a 
lay  lor 


1       •'.  L»w  of  Action-Rca  .  incss. 

WriteToday  ■  -y 

forrr  ■  il  import* 

who  now  ha*.  <  y  to. 

. 

Babson  Institute,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-24,Welle»leyHilU. 82,  Boston, Mat*. 
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■:    Era     B.     Mahler;     David     W      Terry;    Emma    II. 

Wheeler;  Nancj    B.    McKean;    Mrs,    Cora    S.    Sents':   Ales. 

■    \v.    ii.    Irion;   H.    B,   Miller  and   Mrs,    E. 

B.    Miller:    "K.    K.    ll.."    North   Carolina;    Win.    Ingram; 

■  Healing:  J-    H,    Holtman;    l'r    W.    C.    Gutermuth; 
Win.   A.    Helneg;  Otto  Hysicha;  Mrs.  J.   C.   Merrill;  C.  O. 

dson:  J.   A.    Orrell;  .1.    B.    Van   Evera;   Richard  A. 

r;    Glenn     Llterarj     Society,     Dallas    U.    s. ;    T.    J. 

Jenkins;     C.     Perrj     Sturgeon;    John    S      Hair:    Jas.     r. 

Thomas    P.    Hlldreth;    Mrs.    J.    II.    Reid;    C.    P. 

i  C.     M.     Braum;    Mrs.    Jennie    Siurnbrlerue; 

"Auonymous" ;    Robert    S     Breyer;    "J.    V.    S."    Alturas; 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Roy   ll.   Gelb;  Rey.   ana  Mrs.   c.   A.   smith: 

i     Holly e;  H.   Lathrop  .v.-  Son;  "Anonymous,"  North- 

ii        :  p.   W.    Elser;    E,   J.   Zevalkink;   Mrs.    Sarah 

i  n;    r.    V.   G.    Fahenoruck,   11.    Perry;   Guy   C. 

I  Dawson;    Pamela    Bei  Ian;  Mr.   and   Mrs,   t'. 

\    Gageby;  Junior  Academic,   Ursuline  Academy;  Mr,  and 

\      \.    Wilson;    Mrs.    M.    T.    Cockrell;    Mrs.    c.    J. 

Mrs.    Martha  J.    McHarg;   Rev.   George  J.    Wonder; 

ressman    Burton    1..    French;    Anna    v.    Sail;    Secours 

Club  V   M.   C.  A.:  C.  T.  Thomas;  Paul  Lutz;  Prances   R, 

\     Bliss     M.   is.  Sowell;  B.  K.   Smith;  Velina  J.   Rahnard; 

.   .1.    SUTWitz;    A.    L.    Silencer,    K.    It. 

River  Ken:'.    Mieli.;  Fred  II.  Smith; 

Mis.    l.    .1.    Jacobs;   Q.    C.    Bpler;    Prone   Mathur;   N.    ('. 

Crumwell;  Dr.  I.   s.   Kahn;   Mis.    R.    McGregor;   Mabel   E, 

Tolles;  X.   M.    Burllnghani;  P.    M,   Schick;   Louise  Mun.lv: 

Mrs,     i.     E.     Reyerson;     "Anonymous,"     Scribner,     Neb.; 

.     Bai  i-.    Omaha,    Neb.;   Mrs.    ll.    v.    Nicolal; 

Blanche    Willis;    Mary    C.    Fundi;    Mrs.    G.    P,    Larrabe»t 

Dr.  C.  S.   Ken:   Fred.   W.   smith:  P.  <'.  Decker;  Monemia 

i   Mrs.   k.   c.   Beecher;   ll.    L.    Bugunin;   10. 

is.    Dinwiddle;    Mrs.    K.    ll.    Draper;   Emma    D.    Bartlett; 

M:s.    e.    s.    Collins;    Sam    11.    Lough;   John   li.    Whitley; 

lei    \.  E  iberg;  J.   E,  Poss;  M.  B.  Rohertsdn;  Barry 

ii.    K.   Gunkle;  Mrs.  Anna  M.    Nevi.le;  Donald 

m.    Levis;    Margaret    Ward;    Mis.     w.    II.    Winn;    Z.    L. 

Ramsey;   Theodore   Barnes;    <>.    E.    Gill;   O.    ll.    Woodflll; 

Belle    Alexander;    George     DaJenberg;    W.     L.     Rice;    S. 

\\  iod  I   irnell;   Edna  w.  West;  Mis.  Maud  Ila\is;   Dr.  and 

\.    G,    Hagan;    Helen   S,   Morse;   Mrs.   John    McKey; 

W.    I>.    Brown;  A.   W.    Hllderbrand;    Howard   W,    Knight; 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  it.  GUI;  0.  T.   Nelson;  .1.  Sharer;  Anne 

Nesom;  Henrietta  Y.  Thurman;  <!.  A.  Wilcox;  Mrs. 

0.    K  i. inns;  V.    B.    Nelson;  Mrs.   Charles  I).  Adams;  Jesslcb 

r,    Austin;   Susan    Blue;   Annie   B,    Morgan;   Mrs.    ll.    A. 

Prink;    Mrs.     Maude    Mrninuui;    C.    Haiford;    Mrs.     11.    C!. 

w  iu<1 Ige;  C.  W.  Darisson;  A.  A.  Palrfleld;  Nellie  Blue; 

Ramey;   C,    M.    Condon;   S.   C.   Thompson;   P.   A. 

Kendrick    Mercantile    Co.;   Chaplain     \.    P.    Janes; 

Mr.   and   Mis.   e.   It.   Reno;   17.    Emerson;  ('has.   Orme;  B. 

.1.     Rudolph;    Mrs.     Walter    1>.     li.iss;    Mrs.    Grace    St. me; 

G.    it.    W I;    Mrs.    M.    H.    Dimock;   C.    B.    Courtright; 

rille  High  School  and  Eighth  Grade;  Carl  r.  and 
Lucia  it.  Kutzner;  Mrs.  C.  H.  smith;  L.  II.  Brockman; 
W.  s.  Hemlngu  ry;  i>.  Kell;  T.  J.  Lucas;  J.  Hunter  Mao- 
ri; Edward  P.  Quigloy;  Alfred  P.  Ernst;  Martha 
Rim;  "Anonymous,"  Monroevllle,  (ihio;  Leon  Goodman; 
l>.     Rol  it.    Gannaway;    Susan    If.     Wilklns    and 

Katharine   Balrd;   Rhoda   Crlttendon;  A.    I..    Mm. re;   Wm. 
is.    Drummond;    John    Hasfurther;   L.    H.    Sawyer;   Manta 

B.  WhlU  ;    G.    G.    Barnes;    Mrs.    M.    MacNeill;    Ellen    E2. 
Hayden;  Florence  M.   Rockwood;  l.uther  Needlanas;  J.  B. 

:  s.   L.  Braverman;  John  Reeves;  Laura  Martin:  Bev. 

and    Mi  .    Wm.    Meyer;    D.    w.    Jennings;    Air.    and    Mrs, 

I!      M,i    in;    C.    IS.    Parks;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Hansen;     A.     J,     Danstrom;    Mrs.    E.    L.    Hawea; 

Ruth    McDonald;    Geo.    S.    Raper;    Ada 

Bush;    Albert    Berg;    Mis.    k.    m.    McClelland;    Dr.    Bben 

Alden;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    (J.    Shuck;  Pierce  J.    Fleming; 

Clarence    llos:    Matt    Green;   W.    S.    Allen;    -Mis.    Louise 

Netzel;    Beulah    .1.    Archer;    Mrs.    Annie   L.    Gilchrist;   Mrs. 

!■'.    if.    Stewart;    B,    J,    Geher;    Mrs.    Braeo    Morgan;    U 

Butzer;  ii.   E,  Woods;  u.  s.  Carley;  P   C.  Diven;  Mis.  ir. 

(J.    w I:    M.     II.     I'.liveii;    .!.    M.    Arrlngton;     Mary    li. 

Rumsly;  Mrs.  s.  K,  Moner;  A.  L.  Bachman;  A.  V. 
Nordqulst;  s.  Blumenthal  .^  Co.;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sanford; 
A.  C.  Carpenter;  Grant  Egbert;  Mis.  B.  A.  Robb;  Mrs. 
or  C.  Stockman;  Mrs  Mary  Wheeler;  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 
L.  D.  Jennings;  Efflo  P.  Breck;  Herman  Knost;  Leila  Kuth 
McMurry;  Charles  Sill;  <_'.  B.  Towne;  E.  J.  Meyer;  Stan- 
S,  Pier;  Clara  B,  Allen;  Virginia  Robinson;  Mrs, 
Iddls  C.  Boanam;  Mary  ll  Hayes;  W.  W,  Sanborn;  Dr. 
if.  is.  Corson;  Geo.  <:.  Mitchell;  C.  A.  Bunnell;  Mrs,  W. 
i  .    Anderson;  Fann I     H    Wlnchell;  J.  J.  Mulroy;  Katharine 

:   Mary  A.    Ini i;  Nan  Whiteley;  J.  T.   A.   Bowlby; 

i  ■      Baugh;    0.    G.     Edw  ards;    Lt.     I  lanlel     Howe 

Mrs     B     M.    Hartzell;    Lincoln    House    Association; 

i       ich;  .lack  L.  Palmer;  Jack  (.'.   Brlstowe;   Mr. 

and    Mi  .    S.    0.    Noble;  I.    L.    Peeney;   A.   .1     Madison   .^ 

Co. ;  Lee  3     Barbi  ■  :   Mrs.    W.    E.    Bi     i  .;    Helen   C.    Hill; 

C.  W.   ch. min.  John   E.   Nelson;   M.    B,    Hale;   Elwood  W. 

larj     Ottaw  ay :    .1.    L.    Owen :    John    C.    Owers; 

■    ll.    Paigi  :    Palla  I    I  lub   ol    Greenville;   .1.    Pallin; 

\i  Hih. i    B.    Palmi  i  :    M.    P,    Park;  J.    W. 

Pa        ..ii ;   Anna    B.    Payne;   C.    I'cr- 

M ;     B.     C.     Pi  Qdleton ;     Hazel    A.     Pendelton ; 

Amanda    n     Pennell;    Henry   S.    Peni k;   W,    W.    Perry; 

I     .1     Pi  i.  .  ..ii  :    Pi  lei    C.    Peti  rson  ;    H.   .1. 

i     i     Pi  Charity  Circle  B  Ini  '     I  'aui i  ol 

,.   \     y. ;  Ed.  Pierson;  W.  J.    Pittman  ; 

Poi      .   .1.    A.    Porh  i  :    i      R,    Potl  •;    Mr.    and    Mi  i, 

W     \      Powell;    <  lada     I      Prli  i  .    R.    W.    Price;    M,    B, 

...    c.    Pi  Itchi  tl  .    'rii-     Pblla pic   Club, 

Pottsvllli  .   Pa.  ;    Mrs.    Brenda    I3i   I    Philip       U  u  .    i  .    It.m- 
dolph;    Mi     ai  i    Mi  .    ii.    \.     Reed;    D,    W.    i:.  ed;   J,    S. 

.    it.  in  ;    i'i.. i e     \     R Robi  ii    Rclzle; 

Kmin.i  .  "in   M.  I..     .   of   Martha   Itej nolds," 

i  \.  .•.    Mexico;  Mis.  Addle  E.   Rich;  Glendon  A. 

■    ■         O.N     ftli    an;    \     E    Rltzwaller; 
i  i;  J,      \.     Robi     ... :     l.l.     Roche ;    John     A. 

I.,     w.     I!  ...      ah     M       Rosen  I  iial :     I  laac 

W    W    Rowi  ii  .   Mis.    \  i  .la   Royce ;  Stepl    n    I 
K.  I/.  Boye;  Doi  \.    1 1     Ru    ell;  G     E     Ru    ell; 

p     i     Ryan;    s.   A.    Ryberg;    Mi       Earl    Smith    and    Mi  . 
i;         on;     ii.cci     Richard    m    Searle;    Di .     Paul 
.  .    M.   i      Sa     .  i  .    Libert  S 
i      ;;     .-   .  pard ;  .1.    \\  foseph       fain     P.    W. 

.    B  •  oda  sin  im. hi;   Lucj    Bdlth  .  The  Sal- 

Taunton,    Ma      :    0.    Q     8m  ill;    Mary    B. 
■  : ,    I  .    1 .  1 1  a   < ; . 

i\  '.        Nancy  Stout;  Bi     le 

B    O.   Smith ;   I  M       Grace   v. 

i  I  '     ib,  Ames,  Iowa;  Anne  V. 

.      Stanley :   w.    It.    Bcotl ;    Margaret    it. 
don;  C.  B.  Sj  Ivandei  ;  Mi      Ru 

■  .    m         .i  H  R.  Si  hmi  ■. .  i  .  W.  T. 

i  f  Locki  '■• .    S   :   Mi 

\i    .    .1.    ii.    Saui  i  :   A.    \v  m ...  .    P.    Schumi   -    : 

.  Edwin    a.    Schell :    "An      mou  ." 

i  ihn  T.  Schaafl  .  Edith 

.  Mr. 

1 1    w. 
i.     i  ,    T.    P.     Steger;     Mi        E     <;. 

J,    n     Stafford;   Emma   Sproal ;    Heli  n 

Eli      -     r      Smith;     Mrs.     i       p 
i     A     Si       .    Mi  .    I.    EL    Sr  I         U        W.    Henry 
■  I    Summei ;   Mr.    ai  I    Mrs. 

i..     a.     Thorns   :    Fred     i  hon  as;    H.     r. 
m        |  n;   Pi  am  i      W, 

i    Id;  Mr.   and   Mi  -    Edward  Tow 
i  Belle 

Turnbull;    Mrs.    .f.    w.    Turner;    Nathan    fJllms 

l..  rjnderhUl;  Anna  M.  Upjohn;  L.  W.  VanDyke  *c 


Co.;  Mrs.  (J.  w.  Van  Merter.  Srrs.  C.  M.  Van  Valken- 
burgh;  Mrs.  Jeanette  G.  Vaughan;  Vinton  Library  t'luh; 
Anton  Vitamas;  A.  Voetter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  II. 
Vogel;  Georgina  s.  Vrooman;  Arthur  L.  Walker:  Clint  Z 
Wallace;    II.    P.   Waller:  .1.  A.   Walter:   Mrs.    11.   H.    Saltier; 

Mrs.  i..  T.  Saulsburg;  Ed.  A.  Saunders;  ll.  Shelby 
Saunders';  T.  ll.  Saw  hill;  D.  B.  Sawyer;  P.  ll.  Sayers; 
Mis.  i.  \i.  Sayler;  Ethel  Mary  Scadden;  .las.  w.  Scan- 
Ian;  Geo.  A.  Scherer;  Andrew  J.  Schick;  Frelda  Schiff- 
nian;  Mis.  Paul  Schmidt;  E.  P.  Schmidt;  .Mm.  Geo. 
II.  Schmidt:  Wm.  II.  Schmidt;  Retta  Schmiit:  Marv 
M.  Schmitz;  Bertha  M.  Schhutt;  D.  M.  Schoemaker; 
G.  \.  Schoenberger;  .inch  Schrieber;  Matilda  Schreiber; 
ll.  A.  Schroyer;  G.  W,  Schuch;  P.  K.  Schuchmark;  Mis. 
Laura  L.  Schutz;  Prank  s.  Schwartz;  Baj  Schwartz;  N. 
Schwarz;  D.  *>.  Scott;  Edith  J.  Scott;  .).  P.  Scott;  ,f.  M. 
Scott;  w.  W.  Scott;  Jhj  Schnurman;  W.  11,  Scoville; 
Geo.  W.  Stiil... Id:  Lauretta  A.  Seaman;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C,  i..  Searcy;  Henrj  B.  Sears;  Affe  S.  Seely;  G.  N.  Seek,; 
M.  S.  Seelman;  Geo.  Sehwalte;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Selby; 
it.  I..  Selden;  Mis.  is.  Seligman;  Mrs.  Patty  It.  Semple; 
c.  P.  sdes;  <;.  W.  Sevett;  George  Sewell,  M.D.;  H.  M. 
Sewell;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A,  G.  Sexton:  li.  w.  Seymour; 
Sallie  Shaffer;  .1.  P.  Shambaugh;  w.  s.  Shannon;  Mrs. 
c.  n.  Shanow;  Mrs.  Fanny  Sharp;  Mrs.  Helen  Sbatlock; 
J.  T.  Shattles;  Walter  Shattuck;  Hum.. us  Shaw;  .1.  n 
Scheckles;  Miss  M.  E.  Sheibner;  lt.  S.  shell;  Chas.  J, 
Shellenberger;  G.  B.  Shepard;  Florence  E.  Shepperd;  Fred 
crick  li.  Shepherd;  ('has.  Sheppard;  Mrs.  John  C.  Sher- 
lock; E,  B.  Sherman;  Joseph  Sherman;  Katharine  E. 
Sherman;  Mary  Clare  Sherwood;  Wm.  M.  Shields  and 
Mrs.  ('.  A.  Boyd;  G.  II.  Shlnville;  Owen  Shoemaker;  H. 
A.  Shonle;  Mis.  Flora  E.  Shontage;  B.  (.'.  Shreve;  Ben- 
net  Shugart;  Avis  E.  Shumaker;  .las.  W.  shull;  Leonard 
vV:  Sibley;  .1.  Siegrlst:  W.  ll.  Siernering;  Daniel  Silchrisl 
Co.;  Cyrus  D.  sill:  J.  Stanley  sills:  G.  E,  Simpson; 
Howard  Simpson;  Marion  P.  Simpson;  Mrs.  w.  Y.  Simp- 
son; Thos.  Sinclair;  Pauline  sine;  F.  ii.  Singer;  William 
SinnottS  Suns;  Miss  M.  M.  Si/.cr;  Mrs.  A.  l\  Skerry. 
C.  A.  Skill. . n :  Lewis  ('.  and  Mary  B.  Skinner;  ('has. 
Skutr;  H.  Gertrude  sleeper;  Adam  li.  Sloan;  Mark  Sin 
in. in;  Gale  li.  Small;  Harriet  10.  Small;  P,  I).  Snialhw  : 
K.  M.  Small;  James  Small;  Maude  Smart;  11.  II.  Smick  : 
M.  0.  Smlgelow;  H.  A.  Smiley;  itcv.  A.  A.  Smith  and 
wife;  Anna  I.  Smith;  Charles  Smith;  Charles  10.  Smith: 
('has.    II.    Sniiih;    Claude    f.    Smith;   Donald    P.    Smith, 

10.  G.  Smith;  Erdix  T.  Smith,  M.D.;  Grace  Clee  Smith; 
Gcorgo   T.    Smith;    George    I).    Smith;    Harrison    A.    Smith: 

11.  ('.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  10.  Smith;  U.  .1.  Smith; 
Helen  M.  Smith;  Mrs.  Jerome  Carruth  Smith;  3.  Spencei 
Smith:  Katherlne  M.  Smith;  Lillian  S.  Smith;  Lillian  P. 
Smith;  Lyon  Smith:  Nora  A,  Smith;  Miss  R.  O.  Smith; 
Sadie  M.  Smith;  Mrs.  Sara  W.  Smith:  Stanley  M.  Smith ; 
Walter  10.  Smith;  Waller  P.  Smith;  W.  I.  Smith;  Willai.l 
and  Rachel  Geddes  Smith;  Mrs.   Willie  L.   Smith;  .1.   Ella 

Smither;    W.    V.    S ik;   Julia  P.    Smooh;   C.    w.    Sunit- 

ncy  B.  c.  Snover;  Mrs.  n.  II.  Show;  Elmer  Snyder:  J, 
C.  Snyder;  J.  M.  Snyder;  Paul  L.  Snyder;  Mrs.  Zelda 
Snyder;  Jacob  Solovey;  James  Sorenson;  M,  Sosland; 
Elizabeth  P,  Soule;  Etta  Soule;  ll.  li.  Sowers;  C.  C. 
Spear;  Mis.  Gertie  Spears  and  Mrs.  Eleanors  Hulurck; 
Mrs.  .1.   C.    Spiki  i  ;  John  Sparrow;  Elliot  Spear;   Mrs.    Owen 

C.    Spear;    Horace    Speed;    Mrs.    Kate    A,    Speer;    "In 

Memory  of  Leonard  Sohear" ;  Spicss  Family:  Kay  M. 
Silencer;  Wm.  11.  Spencer;  B.  H.  Spenser;  Mis.  p,  M. 
Spercher;  "('.  B,  S.":  MolUe  P.  Splgel;  A.  it.  Spllman; 
Nellie  Spore;  Mrs.  James  It.  Sprauklc;  Mary  10.  Springer; 
P.  10.  Spring;  Solomon  Springman;  Thomas  w.  sprinkle; 
Martha  C.  Sprout;  A.  Homer  slacks;  John  Stalger;  L. 
is.  Stafford;  Frances  A.  Stancliff;  sr.  Andrew's  M.  10. 
church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Heidi  Standen; 
John  C.  St.an.lt;  Win.  c.  Starr;  W.  .1.  Statum;  Alonzo 
Stead;  L,  M.  Stearns;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  is.  s.  Steams;  Anno 
M.  Sichii;  it.  .1.  Stedler;  Mrs.  Douglas  Stedman,  A.  G. 
Steele;  C.  io.  Steele;  Irene  M.  Steele;  (!.  w.  Steiner; 
ll.  'I1.  Stephens;  S.  S.  Stephens;  L,  Sterukopf;  Frank 
K.  Stevens;  Llla  ll.  Stevens;  Wm,  Stevenson;  Clark  E. 
Stewart;  Elizabeth  Stewart;  P.  M.  Stewart;  John  Stewart; 
J.  A.  Stewart;  C.  P.  Stiarwalt;  Elizabeth  Stleghtz;  ll. 
T.  stiir-  A.  l>.  Still;  "Anonymous,"  Stillwater,  Minn.; 
Mrs.    McClellan   Stlilwell;  si.   Jullen   and   Pournet;   io.    I). 

si.    John;    Maude  i».    Stlnchcum;   li.    P.    s lull :   L.    II. 

Stoddard;  Park  J.  Stoddard;  Mrs.  J.  ll.  Stoflel;  Minnie 
M.   Stohr;    ll.    it.    Stoltzez;  W.    W.   Stokes;  Samuel   Stolz; 

Marie     SI ;     Elizabeth     W.     SI. me;    J.     K.     Stone;     Sam. 

W.  Sioiic;  Mrs.  I. aura  Slooel;  Geo.  si.  Paul;  Austin 
I).    Storms;   Mis.    Many  C.    Stouffer;  Geo.   A,    Stough;   C. 

a.    Stout;  G.    W.   Stout;    Hugh   Stratton;   May   J.    SI 

nine    Strauss;    Darien    A.    Straw;    Miss    ll.    E.    Streeker; 

Minle  M.  Street;  Evjar  L.  sued;  .las.  I*.  Strickler,  Ml).: 
L.  ll.  Stringer;  Aimer  J.  Strobel;  J.  Guy  Strohm;  Miss 
Grace  C.  Strong;  Helen  10.  Strubing;  Mrs.  I.  J. 
Struthers;  ll.  C,  Stuart;  D.  W.  Stubbs;  W.  O.  Stubba 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  It.  Stuckey;  C.  A.  Stueve;  M.  P.  Stults, 
M.  l>. ;  ll.  Lt.  Stump;  W.  II.  Stump;  J.  ll.  sum. ling; 
Sarah  E.  Stuntz;  Mis.  William  M.  Sturtevant;  Mrs.  J. 
\.  Sullards;  J.  Austin  Sullivan;  ('has.  A.  Sumner;  W. 
S.  Siiinnei  :  Superintendence  Co.,  inc.;  Mrs.  Ernestine 
p,   swallow;  Wallace  H.   and  Mrs.   Anna  M.   Swan;  W,    F. 

Swan:    CllHS.     I        SwartOUt;    .Mis.     10m Sweeney;     10.    W. 

Sweet;  A.  Swldensky;  P.  C.  Swineford;  Mrs.  J,  It. 
Sweitzerf  P.  J.  Swltzer;  K.  L.  A.  Symann;  L.  Taber; 
Emily  I.  Taggart;  Ellen  it.  Talbot;  John  Talbot;  Mignon 
Talbot;  J.  I-.  Tally;  Blwyn  M.  Tanner;  P,  C  Tarbell; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  10.  Tasker;  Minnie  M.  rate;  Mrs,  B 
Taussig;  Mis.  c.  Taylor;  E.  O.  Taylor  ami  Frank  l>. 
Taylor;  'ho.  Taylor;  Mis.  II.  M.  Taylor;  John  S.  Taylor; 
Mary    E,    Taylor;    Sidney    Taylor;    W.    A.    Taylor;    it..... 

T.ci r;    s.    Jay    Teller;    Willis    n.    Temple;   J.    A.    Tern 

Dleton;    Mrs,    P,    W.    Tepper   and    Mrs.    J.    W.    Person;    Amy 

z.  Terhune;  it.  Terriil;  A.  it.  Terry;  A.  P,  Teetal; 
i  harles  Tete,  Jr.:  F.  W.   Thallon;  J.    ll.  Tharp;  Agnes  de 

Groff  Thomas;   Bi ira  A.   Thomas;  I'.  S.  Thomas:  Geojgo 

ll.  Th. mi. i .,  M.ii  :  i. it.  Thomas;  Jennie  Curry  Thomas; 

.i.ini    i'    Tl ;    Pearl   Thomas;    David    Ross   Thompson; 

Dr.  (!  nice  p.   Thompson ;  J.   l>.  Tl pson;  J.   1..  Thomp 

on;   M    it.  Th "...  Mabel  Thompson;  Mary  H,  Thomp 

ion;     Oscar     Tl pson;     s.     Harvey     Thompson;     s.     .1. 

Thompson;  Mi  L  Thomson;  F.  w.  Thorndlke;  Annabel 
Thornton;  C.  H,  Threlkeld;  F.  Thrunkjum;  Mrs.  Alien 
G.   Thurman;   Mrs.    ll.    P.   Tlelke;  Geo,    s.   Tiffany;   Mary 

A.  Tiffany;   Frederick  Tillinghast,  8rd;  it.  (i.  Tine,;  Mm 

W.    Toennles;    Henry   Tolksdorff;    Mis.    J.    It.    T61 
well;  Shelby  Topp;  Wm.    ll.   Torian;  "Friends,"   AndOver, 
Ma      ;   Mrs.   Ermlnnle  Torres  on;  Charles  C.  Tough;  James 

B.  Tower;    Mr.    ami    Mis.     Howard    Townsend;    Geo.     10. 

I,.     10.     Tiainiir;     ('aniline     Trainman;     Joseph     A. 
Margaret     ll.    Trimble;    Trinity    Episcopal    Sunday 

School,  Trinity  CI h,  Ohio;  1 1.   B.  Tripp;  John  li.  Ti  Ipp, 

Jr.;   Horace   io.    Troth,   Jr.;   Gwendolen    Trottmann;    Fred 
cii.k    Tm.iiiIv;    Mrs.    Tiulaiil;    Am;,    (i.    Trunk;    The    Truth 
'Class,  We  tmlnstei   Presb,  s.  S..  Rochester,  N.   Y.; 

J.    ,f.    T.s.  Iill.lv;    Mrs.     Sarah    B.    Tucker;    II.     IV    Tull.    T,    S. 

Tullie;  Samuel  i;.  Turney;  C.  Wayne  Tutthlll;  A.  M.  Tut- 
tle;  m.  and  Mrs  T.  Twyman;  M.  P.  Tyen;  M.  li.  Tyler; 
j.    w.     i mi;    Mora    Oilman;    a.    O,    Unangst;    M.    A. 

Mr.  and  \1 1  s.  L.  Ii.  Fpham ;  Irma  J.  I.slick;  V\'. 
.1,  i  mi,.  Two  lii. nil,.  I  tica.  N.  v.:  Mabel  E.  i/.zell; 
\n  .  \.  C.  Vail;  Louise  M.  Valentine;  Mrs.  ii.  Ji. 
Valletta;  J.  n.  Vallier;  C.  A.  VaUlmont;  L.  B.  Van 
Bi    ...I  Dorotby    A.    Vandegrlft;    i>.     Van    Donselaar; 

.  it.  Van  Gilder;  B.  B.  Van  Qorder;  Jennie  Y.  Van 
Hook;  B.  m.  Vannah;  it.  s.  Vannaman;  J.  I.  VanNess; 
j.  ii.  Vannlngs;  Edgar  8.  VanSant;  Katherlne  Van  V. 
Avery;  Mrs.  A.  c  Vasterllngj  Anna  L.  Vaughan;  w.  '). 
Vaughn;    D.    J).    Velde;    Mi  .    Barbara    It.    Vclto;    E.   J. 
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New  England's  Fisheries 


WHEN  the  Pilgrims  sent  their  agent  from 
Ley  den  in  1 6 1 8  to  secure  the  consent  of 
the  English  crown  to  the  settlement  they  pro- 
posed making  in  America,  King  James  asked, 
"What  profit  might  arise  ?  "  The  single  word, 
"Fishing",  was  the  reply.  But  the  colonists 
did  not  intend  to  engage  in  fishing;  as  a  busi- 
ness.  Only  by  chance  did  they  land  at  Plym- 
outh Bay  and  by  dint  of  circumstances  they 
took  to  the  sea  for  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Once  realizing  the  value  of  this  industry, 
however,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
soon  passed  enactments  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  men  to  set  upon  fishing".  In  the 
year  1641,  Governor  Winthrop  reported  300,- 
000  dry  fish  sent  to  market — the  early  begin- 
ning of  a  business  that  in  1918  brought  to 
Boston,  Gloucester  and  Portland,  alone,  over 
300,000,000  pounds  of  fish,  valued  at  more 
than  $10,000,000. 

Not  only  in  the  fisheries,  but  in  the  canning 


and  preserving  of  their  products,  does  New 
England's  interest  extend.  The  latest  avail- 
able statistics  report  that  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts together,  in  19 14,  canned  nearly 
5,000,000  cases  of  fish  and  oysters  —  more 
than  half  the  total  in  the  United  States  —  and 
over  100,000,000  pounds  of  cured  fish. 

New  England  has  nurtured  from  infancy 
many  other  industries  for  which  she  is  famed, 
besides  her  fisheries,  and  she  possesses  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  which  make  her  the  natural 
marketplace  for  European  and  South  American 
trade.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of 
Boston  is  prepared  to  render  every  financial 
service  to  those  wishing  to  benefit  by  her 
many  commercial  advantages  of  location  and 
resources. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  our  booklet, 
"  four  Financial  Requirements  and  How  IVe 
Can  Meet  Them" ,  outlining  our  many  facilities. 
Please  address  Department  B. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

mOSTO^C 
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HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 
Now  One  Thousand  Rooms  with  Bath 

HE  crowing  patronage  of  Hotel  Sherman  has 
made  necessary  the  addition  of  three  full  stories — 
now  ready  for  occupancy. 

This  increased  space  will  enable  us  to  accommo- 
date the  traveling  public  without  annoyance  or 
delay  in  securing  reservations. 

Each  floor  in  Hotel  Sherman  is  a  separate  unit  as 
to  clerk  and  attendant  service.  This  is  only  one 
n pie  of  the  finer  details  of  modern  management 
which  have  made  Hotel  Sherman  so  popular. 

Hotel  Sherman  is  the  home  of  the  College  Inn,  one 
of  the  world':;  famous  restaurants,  widely  known 
;<n  the  fathering  place  of  prominent  people  for  din- 
ners and  after-theatre  entertainment. 

Rooms  with  hath,  from  5.3:50  to  $5  per  day  for  one 
person — from  S5  to  $8  for  two. 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

/  an  Buren  at  La  Salle 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with  out- 
side light  and  air.  In  the  heart  of  the  whole- 
tale,  financial  and  general  business  district, 
directly  across  from  the  La  Salle  St.  Station. 

Rates  52.50  and  S3  a  day. 

li"  I  I .  L  SHE  R  M  A  N  C  O  M  P  A  N  V 
Own<  r  and  Operator 

II  '     ,rago 
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Verlie;  Mr?.  M.  S.  Vomer;  Peter  .1.  Vibe;  A,  F.  Vlck 
Roy;1  Victoria  Undergarment  Co. ;  L.  .1.  Vincent;  Ellei  i 
Vlvash:  lOddie  Vogt;  Harry  A.  Vol/,;  Arthur  W.  Vosi  . 
Mis.  Walter  Vose;  n.  \v.  Vrooman;  Julia  M.  Wachen- 
beim;  John  Wadsworth;  G.  J.  Wagg;  Luclen  Waggener, 
Jr.;  Miss  A.  Wagner;  Gertrude  1<\  Wagner;  II.  K. 
Wagner  and  Maud  B.  Wagner;  (Near  Wagner;  \v. 
Wagner;  William  L.  Wagner;  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Wait;  Q.  W 
Wakefield;   Grant  Walden;   Mario  W alder;  R.   a.   Walfe; 

C.  C.  Walker,  M.D.;  Caroline  K.  Walker;  10.  M.  Walker 
Mrs.    Frances    M.    Walker;   11.    A.    Walker,    D.D.S.  ;    II.    \Y. 

Walker;  Dr.  J.  G,  Walker;  Leo  Walker;  Walker  Bros  .i 
c.  Wall;  E.  H.  Wallace;  May  R.  Wallace;  Louise 
Wellington;  F.   1>.   Waiter;  W.   li.  Walter;  J.   T.   Walters; 

E.  K.  Waltmau;  Chariea  L.  Walton;  Dorothy  Walton  ana 

Temple     Newsom;    L.     A.     Walton;    L.     L.     Walton;    Mary 

Ward;    Mrs.    Thomas    Ward,    Jr.;    J.    li.    Wark;    A,    B. 

Warner;  K.  S.  Warner;  Frances  V,  Warner;  Mabel  A. 
Warner;  Margaret  E.  Warner;  T.  P,  Warnick;  Chas.  W, 
Warralug;    Alfred    I.    Warren;    George    G,    Warren;    11.    1'. 

Warren;  F.  M.  Warwick;  A.  c.  Washburn;  Louise  A. 
Washburn;  10.1.  J.  Washington;  Frank  T.  Waters 
D.D.S. ;  Mrs.  Aliee  F.  Watkins;  Thos.  J.  Watkins;  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Wanes;  Carey  Watson ;  Minnie  ana  Isabella 
Watson;     Oliver     Watson;     T.      E.      Watson;      Dan      Walt; 

Mis.  Gertrude  M.  Waits,  c.s. ;  John  I..  Way;  Fanny  J,.' 
Weaver;  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Weaver,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Lucy  Weaver 
but. or  Webb;  R.  J.  Weber;  Elisabeth  Webster;  Horace 
K.  Webster;  L.  A,  Webster;  Slgmund  Wedeles;  Dr.  p.  L, 
Weegar;  L,  c.  Weeks;  Warran  A.  Weeks;  .i.  f.  Weems; 
Emma  E.  Weer;  C.  H.  Welebecker;  R.  Wehl;  John  r. 
Welgand;  "Anonymous,"  Goidsboro,  N.  C. ;  Sara  B. 
Weller;  Chas.  Welnnagen  and  Co.;  R.  A.  Weinstein;  Mi- 
ami Mis.  1).  (.I.  Weippoit:  11.  S.  Weiss;  Alia  I.  Welch; 
Lynn   Wulcher;  Frank  Weller;   Mr.    aiui    Mrs.    E.    It.    Wells; 

F.  C.  Weils;  Frank  M.  Wells;  Mrs,  Harry  C.  Wells;  Mr. 
and    Mrs.     James    G.    Wells;    Ruth    M.     Wells;    Albert    A. 

Wert;   Mrs.   M.   J.   Weschcke;   Ursula  Wessel;   Clinton  s. 

Westcott,    M.D.;   The   Children   of   the   s. n.i   Grade,    A. 

class  of  the  West  End  School,  Spartanburg,  s.  c. ;  a.  e. 
Westervelt;  c.  v.  Weston;  li.  Weyman;  Finest  E. 
Wheeler ;  I,,  w.  Wheeler  Tire  Co.;  Mary  Wheeler;  R.  E. 
\\  heeler;  Jeannette  c.  Whiitle;  F.  ts.  White;  Mrs.  F,  G. 
White;  ll.  Denton  White;  Drs.  White  ana  Ellison;  11  V 
White;  J.  S.  White;  Lucy  Nye  White;  M.  11.  While;  11  I, 
While;  1'.  M.  While;  White  Brothers;  W.  F.  Wliyte.  M.D.; 
A.  A.  Whiting:  Jeffers  Bible  Cass,  Preabyterian  Church! 
Caflesteo,    N,    v.:    Ceei: in    Hedeuberg    Whltlock;    L,    F. 

Whitniy;  M.  A.  It.  Whillenioro;  Finest  Whitworth;  Nellie 
Whyte;  Samuel  Wlber;  M.  J.  Wlckersnam;  F.  M.  Widdi 
field;  John  Wiggins;  Mrs.  B.  F,  Wilcox;  Dr.  Haduen  P 
Wilcox;  NeLie  H,  Abbott;  B.  L.  Abicht;  Mrs.  R,  c. 
Ackley;  J.  F.  Alexander;  F.  M.  Alford;  E,  J.  G,  Allen; 
Ruth  Allison;  Jonas  Allmont;  Carl  JO.  Anderson;  W.  B. 
Anderson;  Eva  E.  Andrews;  Geo.  A.  Andrews;  Sabra 
Andrews;     Associated      Laundries  »Co. ;      "Anonymous" 

Atchison,    Kan.;    Mrs.    D.    Atkins;    V.    C.    Austin'    1,      K 

AverlJl;  The  B.  B.  club;  S.  A.   Bacon;  NetUe  E.   Baird"; 

J.  L.  Baker;  Henry  Ball  ami  Family;  Esther  Hallos;  E. 
L.  Bandy;  Mrs.  Alice  Barker!  L.  c.  Barnes;  Mrs.  j.  i.. 
Barnford;  Mis.  Charles  A.  Barrett;  Sybil  Barrlngton;  li 
C.  Barry;  Mis.  Helen  G,  Bartlett;  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  G,  F. 
Bateman;  Arthur  R.  Bauder;  Delight  Bexter;  Rev.  0  C 
Beall;  Mis.  J.  m.  Beck;  F.  W.  Bednar;  Miss  L.  it. 
Boors;  Warier  II.  Homier;  10.  1'.  Hennolt;  Chas.  1'.  Ben- 
Bon;  Miss  Delia  Berglund;  A.  10.  Host;  I,.  K.  BUbrey; 
i,.  Belle  Bittlnger;  J.  W.  Blackmau;  F.  K.  Blanchard;  Alice 
II.   Boesford;   Leon   Bolllor;  C.    is.    Bosworth;  A.    li.    Box 

rud;  Henry  Brachhold;  "Annny us,"  ricasani   inn    m,, 

eighth  Grade  1*.  s.  No.  mi,  Brooklyn,  N.  v.;  c.  ii.' 
Brosins;  A.  w.  Brown;  James  It.  Brown;  John  F.  Brown; 
W.  T.  Brown;  Sadie  Brownell;  Frank  Brunncr;  Mrs.  R. 
10.    Buchanan;   Win.    F.    Buck;    Mary    M.    Bunuslcr;    Mimic 

T.  Bush;  Mrs.   Emma  Buxton;  c  £  c.  on  &   Fuel  Co.. 
M.  A.   CadwaUader;  Mrs.   c.   Calvert;  Camerson   Brown  .v 
Sun;  John  Cameron;  Juo.    B,    Campbell;  Mary   a.   Camp 
boil;    chcsicr    s.    (an;    Canigan    Montgomery    Britain    & 

Morgan;  Clarissa .  1".  Camion;  Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Caw;  Chil- 
dren of  .Mciaivio  Ridge  S.  s..  Now  Orleans,  La.;  Dan   E. 

Church;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kwlng  Clagett;  Mrs.  Edith  Clapp; 
Edith   M.    Clarke;    Harriet   Q.    Clay;   Sunnier  Clement;   Mis' 

.tamos  Harlan  Cleveland;  Lloyd  G.  Coater;  Mr.   ami  Mrs 

H.    V.    Coes;    Mary    L.    Cole;    T.     10.    Collins;    Mrs.    C.    N. 

Cone;   Edward   Connolly;   Elizabeth,   Marjorle  ami    Robert 

Dexter  Conover;  Anna  C.  Cook;  W.  Henry  Cooke;  Eleanor 
J.     Coolidge;    Mrs.     C.     E.     Cooper;    Mr.     ami    Mrs.    T.     II. 

Corfleld;  it.  w.  Cotton;  Waiter  Courtney,  M.D. ;  w.  n. 
Covington;  Lee  Cox;  Myrta  a.  Craig;  W.  J.  Crawford; 
Geo.  W.  Grenshaw;  Mis.  f.  a.  Creasy;  Win.  N.  Crocker' 
Fred  V.  Cronk,  A.M..  M.D.;  Elizabeth  Crosby;  Mrs.  F. 
10.  Cross;  II.  J.  Cross;  Miss  Mary  Culp;  D.  A.  Curds;  Mis 
1'.  J.  Daggett;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Dalton;  Terrence  J.  Daly 
Bert    Dam;  Richard  F.   Daniel  ;  Zara  Harrow;  Mrs.  R.  it. 

Dass;   .1     W.    Davidson;    Mrs.    A,    B.    Dai  is;    Miss    10.    Davis. 

i  II  abeth  i(.  Davis;  J.  A.  Davis;  Lorenzo  ll.  Davis;  Wm. 
I.  Davis;  D.  M.  Day;  [da  it.  Daw;  Seraph  M.  Dean; 
Mis,  io.  ll.  Declus;  Merlbele  Delapbaine;  DeVoe  &  Rey- 
nolds Co.;  C,  it.  Dickerson;  I..  T.  Dixon;  "/..  'A.  Doddg; 
m.  io.   Doffiemyer;  Donaid  s.   Doty;  Peter  s.  Douglas;  Mrs.' 

Mabel    i Bias-Graham;    a i    n.    Doyle;    H.    it.    Drum, 

s.  a.  Duerson;  J,  L.  Duncan;  io.  c.  Dunkelberg;  Miss 
Hiiih  io.  Dunsford;  J,  w.  Dunston  .•*  Co.;  Edward  H. 
Dyer;  Helen  R.  Eaton;  Stuart  Eaton;  J,  A.  Eccles;  John 
P.  Elliott;  Paul  W,  Ellis;  Engle  G.  Engelboecht;  H.  (!. 
man;  w.  L.  Engiebrecht;  Dr.  c.  F.  English;  I).  J. 
lam, ;ht;  T.  C.  Full. ink,  ii.  ,i.  Evans;  Rey,  Charles  Evers"; 
Mr.  ami  Mi  ni, ia  Folmer;  F.  0.  Field;  .Mrs.  c.  w. 
Frills;  J.  limn  Flelsher;  Miss  Qeraldlne  Fleming;  Mrs. 
Fcnton    B.    Fleming;   Boyce   Flcklen,    Br.;   M.   c.    Fleener; 

Mrs.   ciara    I..    Foster;  ti Fershland;  August    Lohman; 

Mr,  an. i  Mi-.  F,  .1.  Flulaulskl;  Katherine  Kerr;  J.  s. 
i-  D.  Schulz;  Mrs.  Rhodes  s.  Baker;  Oak 
■  hool .  Laura  A.  Taylor;  W.  a.  Bolce; 
T.  D.  Redington;  Mrs.  s.  M.  Hehnon;  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 
i  i'  Gott;  io.  c.  ana  Aliee  ii.  Cole;  Peter  Drummond; 
Winifred  Almy;  "in  ills  Name,"  Yukon,  Okla.;  Dr.  a.  G. 
Osterman;  si.  Michael's  Branch,  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
Bri  i-i.  it.  i  :  Jennie  l.  Page;  W.  E.  Walker;  Mar- 
guerite   i.    Lang;   .1.    Watter   Jones;    Mary   a.    Kami    ami 

>-  b.  Parker;  Floyd  A.  Wheat;  Mrs.  David  Low; 
x.  b  Xempleton;  JO.  M.  David  mi;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Cyrus  J. 
Quick;  Mis.  W.  II.  Qleason;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Milton 
i  i  in;  a.  Biggs;  Edw.  Welse;  n.  B.  Cleveland;  B.  a 
Jom  .  Mi  i,.  i  rev.  ,\.  Fa,, la;  wiiiiam  Siddon;  M.  J. 
Hipp;   l.   j,    Bern;   Mis.   A.   T.    8 wisher;  <;.    M.    Eumler; 

i'.    Gamble;   B.    w.    D.    Hart;   L    Dallltt;  w.    Fai 
W     Hodge;  w    M.   ami  s.    m.    Weir;  Glen 
Christian;   a.    W.    French;   Grace   A.    Smith;    n.    Adam 
Rev.    \.    M.    Ylvisaker;    ll.    L.    Lox;   G,    F.    Richards;    P 
I  oi  Allsburg;  .ban  n.  Simpson;  A,  C.  Bong;  Wm.  Rettli 
F.   A.   Jordan;  (J.    w.   Cooley;  Stanley   s.    Buastler;  .1    S. 
McKennoy:   Mrs.    ii.    w.    Meyers;  Emma  Adella   Hopkins; 
Neil   m.    Young;    Robert  w.    Lazen;   Niels  Juel   Spenrlcl 
■en;  K.   W.   Robinson;  Catherine  c.   Winters;  .las.   O'Gara 
Mr.     ami     Mrs.     A.     V.     Llttlefordi    W.     II.     McDougal;     Dr.' 
la    Smith;    I,.    C.    MeKinhv;    Minnie    Daniel;    Gladys 

Kemper;  Addle  t.   Hemp;  F.   Ryder;  Asa   L.    Pari 

'I       I.     I. a   ih.im;    s.    Biuiiner;    Trevor    Teele;    c.    c. 

id;  Mary  B.  Patterson;  J.  T.  George;  w.  a.  Holt; 
v  '"  B,  Nlcholl;  George  l*.  Dekum;  W.  (liven;  J.  B,  Bell; 
Geo.  ii.  Foster;  Daniel  Griffith;  Bettj  Byrd;  s.  Ranso- 
hoff;  Ella  B,  Ashcroft;  Llbbie  Koss;  Lottie  M.  Joins; 
i  iii  e  o  Zamal;  i.a.  Rounsvllle;  Ernesl  Njlisen;  Ingwaid; 
i  ■'■'•  on;  Fred  Digre;  Carl  Olsen;  F.  Horington;  Thomas 
Menzies;  Mildred  Miller  ana  Helen  Do  Pre;  St.  Barnabas 

a  Auxiliary   Society;  s.   s.   Childs;   C,   s.   Beards- 
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ley;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Vaughn;  charlotte  V.  Darvill;  Zua  E. 
Clough;  Nash  Drug  Co.;  A.  It.  Hoskins;  F.  L.  Ryan; 
The  Farmer's  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co.;  E.  G.  Hasellon; 
John  E.  Bush;  J.  A.  Craig;  A.  B.  Reading;  Mrs.  John 
Walbridge;   Virginia   B.   Black;  Mrs.   John  P.   White;  Rosa 

B.  Armstrong;  Virginia  Mills;  Rachel  C.  Hale;  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Dicker;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Bodine;  A.  J.  Proebstel;  J.  F. 
Stephenson;  Harry  C.  Blanton;  L.  Breckenridge;  Mrs. 
Allyn  S.  Morgan;  Mrs.  \V.  B.  Nelson;  Robert  J.  Kellogg; 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Price;  A.  D.  Preston;  Mrs.  C.  Skinner; 
Alice    M.    Comett;    R.    B.    Vallance;   A.    W.    Hyde,    M.D. ; 

C.  M.  Hoopes;  G.  VV.  Tait;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pierce,  Sr. ;  Oscar 
R.  Aldinger;  L.  E.  Hastings;  Janet  G.  Whitfield;  Pupils 
of  the  Eighth  Grade  Brighton  School;  Catherine  Huber; 
C'has.  J.  Schuler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurdon  Bradley;  Win. 
Amamm;  John  Simons;  Supt.  and  Mrs.  A.  U.  Hannum; 
C.  O.  Owens;  Martin  Best;  Lander  S.  Smith;  The  Liberty 
Circle  of  Buffalo;  Irene  Konts;  Oscar  E.  Waer;  Georgia 
C.  Wood;  L.  B.  Wood;  Frank  A.  Turvey;  J.  Lane  Polk. 
Jr.;  C.  Wight;  Mrs.  S.  Strock;  L.  H.  Wright;  William 
C.  Barton;  The  Recreation  Club;  "Anonymous,"  New- 
berg,  Ore.;  "Anonymous,"  Wichita,  Kan.;  J.  W.  Brady; 
Frank  SI.  Streamer;  C.  F.  Lesan;  A.  A.  Parkhurst ; 
Warren  F.  Bleeker;  Frank  L.  Moorhead;  L.  W.  Cumker- 
ford;  J.  B.  Hiskey;  H.  B.  Wolf;  Roselle  P.  Ford;  Sam 
H.  Smith,  Jr.;  Jeannetto  Gohl;  William  Harris  Pierce; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Kirkwood;  Myron  Parsons;  Robert  Durney; 
J.  R.  Bevis;  E.  Needham;  Harriet  E.  Beard;  Sarah  J. 
Tooker;  Heming  Johnson;  W.  T.  Ogle;  William  Kcmpt'oit ; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Holcomb;  Lawsou  G.  Lowry,  M.D. ;  Wm.  C. 
Figner  and  Family;  H.  P.  Farrlngton;  Jessie  H.  Far 
well;  R.  G.  Ferguson;  Mrs.  \V.  E.  Fohl :  "Anonymous," 
Pilots  Point,  Texas;  "A  Friend,"  Fairport;  Howard  Fike; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Fichburn;  M.  H.  Flaherty;  Ruth  E.  Fuqua;  XI. 
J.  Filiatrault;  James  P.  Feely;  E.  S.  Galusha;  James 
Garbarino;  Ella  A.  Green;  Gardner  Printing  Co.;  Paul  C. 
Gillette;  Mrs.  Gomley;  John  I).  Goddard;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Gordon;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gullion;  0.  E.  Gill;  "C.  G.,"  Nevada. 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Grace  iM.  Ganssle;  E.  A.  Greek;  P.  E.  Goode; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Gwyn  and  two  boys;  Mrs.  B.  Green; 
Mary  Stonet  Gregory ;  G.  T.  Greenwood ;  E.  W.  Gleasson ; 
O.  D.  Gifford;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gorham;  Adult  Bible  Class, 
No..  22,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  K.  D.  Gerrans;  Geiyll  Bros.; 
G.  E.  Hammer;  Isobel  S.  Hall  and  Mildred  E.  Talbot; 
Delia  C.  Hawley;  N.  S.  Hanger;  W.  T.  Henly;  Roger  W. 
Hastings;  F.  A.  Hactitz;  E.  E.  Hughes;  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hughes;  Janet  1'.  Hedges;  J.  A.  Nichols;  E.  A.  Moberly; 
A.  B.  Uungerford;  W.  S.  Rogers:  Rev.  Geo.  Howard; 
Grace  Homberger;  Edward  Helmcke;  Belle  C.  Harris; 
John  Hamilton;  Helen  Harrington;  Henderson;  Mrs.  Geo. 
II.  Hanson;  Wm.  Henderson;  Miss  Anna  M.  Howard;  J. 
Hucher;  Mrs.  M.  VV.  Horr;  J.  W.  Heckethorn;  John 
Heinkel;  Mrs.  Harsliman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nich  Hanson; 
Hill  &  Scott;  Wm.  R.  Harris;  Mrs.  John  S.  Hook;  Caro- 
line C.  Hook;  W.  P.  Hardesty;  Edgar  Hemiessy;  Jane  L. 
Harrower;  C.  F.  Hoeckel;  Harriet  T.  Haynes;  Jeannetto 
Hall;  Mrs.  J.  Holden;  Miss  I.  Hoecker;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Hooper;  Mary  E.  Hutchison;  C.  M.  Henley;  Herman 
Hisse;  Chas.  M.  Hampson;  J.  I.  Hellerman;  Mrs.  Elihu 
Harpham;  Horace  C.  Hays;  F.  W.  Heckel,  Jr.;  Geo. 
High;  Nancy  Lee  Hill;  Harry  Honeyehurch;  J.  W.  Henry; 
Lillian  V.  Haines;  A.  J.  Hilt;  H.  S.  Hibbard;  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Hager;  E.  S.  Hosmer;  Tourist  Club,  Iron  to,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  John  Irwin;  Geo.  E.  Iverson;  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnston; 
J.  B.  Church;  Morris  Johnson;  J.  O.  Johnson;  Anna  M. 
James;  Robert  Johnston;  Erwin  Johannsen;  Anna  H.  Judd; 
Mary  Dyen  Jackson;  Miss  Mildred  Johnston;  Irene 
Jordan;  Miss  Ellen  W.  Johnson;  Emily  A.  Jarvis;  S.  B. 
Jensen;  C.  V.  Jones;  Sam  C.  Johnston;  Ruth  Lambert 
Jones;  Mrs.  Harry  .lay;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Kaufman;  J.  Percival 
King;  W.  W.  Roller;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Knox;  R.  B.  Knox;  Wm. 
M.  Kennedy;  E.  S.  Kennedy;  Ralph  Kipper;  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Keeler;  Mrs.  Harry  T.  King;  W.  J.  Kling;  Mary  Frances 
Korn;  Mrs.  W.  R.  King;  T.  Kubeo;  Ben  Kooi;  Edgar  E. 
Kirchner;  J.  S.  Kuntz;  Belle  F.  King;  Sadye  E.  Karlsen ; 
Airs.  II.  E.  Knapp;  Wm.  S.  Kriebel;  A.  L.  Keil;  Dora 
Kromo;  Joseph  L.  Kochiss;  Dr.  G.  L.  King;  J.  T.  Kitchen 
Lumber  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Jones;  J.  C.  John- 
ston; Mrs.  Alice  Jones;  D.  R.  Lassing;  Ladies'  Hypath 
Literary  Club,  Greenville,  Mich.;  School  Teacher, 
Lynn,  Mass.;  D.  R.  Lehman  and  Family;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lunney;  F.  Lathrop;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lyman; 
A.  I.  Loop;  Mrs.  I.  B.  Landis;  Chas.  A.  Levin;  S.  R. 
Lowe;  C.  A.  Lingquist;  "Anonymous,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
H.  T.  Littlefleld;  L.  M.  Levy;  The  Ladies  of  St,  John's 
Church.  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Loeing;  M.  W. 
Lane;  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Loehr;  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis; 
Thos.  Law;  Winnifred  P.  Lambert;.  F.  A.  Laux;  5-1! 
Grade  B.  E.  Lee  School,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  E.  F.  Linstrom ; 
A.  E.  Leggctt;  Mary  McCann;  "Anonymous,"  Pittsburgh, 
I'a.  ;  Thompson  McClintock;  John  McCool;  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dougold;  Alex.  MacDonald;  Mrs.  M.  J.  McGuire;  Mrs. 
N.  Mcllhenny;  Aloysius  Mclntyre;  Bertha  H.  McKay; 
Geo.  H.  McGee;  "J.  J.  McK.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
A.  W.  MeKenzie;  Mrs.  E.  S.  McKitrick;  Annie  F.  Mc- 
l.cod;  Norman  A.  McMeekin;  Mrs.  W.  D.  McNeilis;  Lillie 
W.  Mack;  W.  F.  Mackey;  Edward  and  Nelly  Marek;  H. 
N.  Man-  and  Family;  Mary  E.  Martin;  "Anonymous," 
Mitchell,  Neb.;  Dr.  Richard  Mason;  R.  M.  Mathews;  The 
Maxon  Furnace  &  Engineering  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Mrs. 
T.  Q.  Maxwell;  Elmer  May;  Irving  L.  Mayer;  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Mavhugh;  Ernest  S.  Meeks;  Mildred  and  Jane  Messl- 
mer;  M.  M.  Messingcd;  J.  M.  Metzler;  Harold  A.  Meyer; 
Bertha  Baker  Middlcton;  Mary  J.  Middleton;  Mrs.  Jos. 
II.  Milans;  Blanche  Bain  Mider;  W.  H.  Miller;  Edw.  T. 
Miller;  J.  I.  Miller;  Robert  M.  Miller;  W.  C.  Mills; 
Silas  R.  Mills;  Mary  E.  Monahan;  E.  M.  Montague; 
Montgomery  Carriage  Works,  Ala.;  Lawrence  L.  Moore;  L. 
Louise  Morton;  Chas.  E.  Mott ;  Eugene  L.  Muffat;  J.  O. 
Mumhy;  A.  G.  Munson;  Andrew  Munson;  Sailer  W. 
Murdock;  D.  L.  Murphy;  W.  A.  Nanus;  Vernon  Nasli . 
W.  T.  Nelson;  II.  C.  Nethciwood ;  Lynn  Newman;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Newman;  S.  B.  Newberry;  Gibson  W. 
Nickum;  C.  A.  Noble;  Mrs.  S.  E.  O'Dell;  A.  L.  Oestreich; 
.lane  I,.  O'Hara;  A.  Oiseth ;  Chas.  B.  Allen  and  Family; 
H.  O.  Craig;  J.  Armstrong:  Wm.  Cronaek;  Miss  E.  Whit- 
field; Mrs.  W.  H.  Carey;  "In  Memory  of  Theresa," 
Auburn,  Cal.;  "Anonymous,"  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jas.  F.  Mis- 
1, . .  iky;  Geo.  II.  Elvis;  Ruth  Shull;  Thomas  J.  Laing;  II. 
Weeden  &  Co.;  C.  G.  Pierce;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  T.  Kimball; 
Jesse  Shrodcr;  Nels  Johnson;  Katharine  Burke;  Tom  D. 
Blanchard;  E.  <>.  Wolf;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller;  Edward  Toby; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Eastman;  L.  L.  Banks  and  Friends;  Hedwig 
Weiss;  K.  E.  Newton;  Mrs.  Hazel  A.  Seay;  Carl  B. 
Sherred;  Shields  Metzler  Grocery  Co.;  Bert  Shaw;  J.  M. 
Shively:  S.  M.  Sjogren;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Somerville; 
Jules  Bert  Sloss;  Sarah  E.  Sialic;  Jean  C.  Slauson  ;  S.  M. 
Sloman;  II.  S.  Simon;  Edw.  Simkin ;  Rae  Simiiiernian ; 
Mis.  N.  J.  Sevbold;  Jessie  Spencer;  Miss  E.  T.  Sullivan; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Spafiord;  Mrs.  John  T.  Reid;  E.  M. 
Monitor;  Fred  B.  Blair;  Lena  Fulls;  Geo.  F.  LeClere: 
Julius  Crisler;  M.  Shepard ;  Mrs.  Edward  Leake:  Martha 
A.  Locke;  Welcome  Ayer;  F.  E.  Fellows  A.  Crumpton; 
L.  O.  McAfee,  E.  A.  Ridell:  Emily  Dagget  Sinclair;  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  J.  C.  Dills;  Fort  D.  A.  Russell;  Mary  Esther 
Pfeil;  B.  F.  Weisman;  Flora  Emily  lloltes;  Frank  A. 
Kidder;  Chas.  Burnett;  Jesse  R.  Jankin;  Chas.  Fallagan; 
R.  A.  Barrett;  Dr.  Mary  E.  Renter;  Meriden  Candy  Co.; 
Merrill  I'.rockway;  Ladies'  Aid  of  M.  E.  Church,  Pulaski. 
Iowa;  A.  A.  Spear;  Alfred  McQueen;  Miss  L.  Mylton; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wilcox;  M.  A.  Wilcox;  Dr.  Mary  R.  Wilcox; 
Blanche  N.  Wlldberg;  W.  Eugen  Wilde;  ('.  A.  Wilding; 
Helen  Kay  Wiles;  1{.  Wilgus;  B.  C.  Williams;  10.  P. 
Williams;  I<\  C.  Williams;  Henry  Williams;  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Wilkin;  B.  Q.  Wilkins;  Willing  Workers  S.  S. 
Class,  Episcopal   Church,   Tallahassc,    Ela. ;   Willing   Work- 


Modern  Discoverers  of  Opportunity 

EACH  new  discovery  and  invention  multiplies 
opportunities    for    new  and  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

Such  achievements  are  no  longer  financed  by 
kings  and  queens,  like  the  venture  of  Columbus. 
The  privilege  of  investing  in  modern  achievements 
is  open  to  everyone. 

Our  Monthly  Securities  List  brings  together 
offerings  which  we  have  investigated  and  recom- 
mend as  desirable  investments.  This  list  may  be 
had  at  any  one  of  our  offices  in  fifty  leading  cities, 
or  will  be  sent  direct  upon  request  for  D150. 

Fdds  far  CAREFUL  INVESTORS 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  on 
request: 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment  se- 
curities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  more  than  50 
offices  and  international  con- 
nections and  service. 


Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS   •  PREFERRED  STOCKS      ACCEPTANCES 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 
How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  w  ith  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


1 1    TWffflfiffi "  *1    ) z 

NAT  I O  N  A  L   c  lfY~B  ANKj 
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Xmas- 


Smooth  1 


IN  design  ami  workmanship  thi> 
handsome,    genuine   leather   bill- 
holder    reflects   that    fineness   so 
characteristic  of  all  Amity   products 
te  the  handy  pockets  for  pass,  cards 
and  loose  change — also  flap  protected 
bill  compartment. 

•  t  good  retailer. t  bundle  the  Amity 
line   of  gwnUsmsn's  purses   and    bill- 

;.  r<  /'  )ourj  if  not  yet  stocked, 
order  diret  t. 

Amity  Leather  Products  Company 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Kunderd's  Newest  Gladioli 


rfci  More  than  eighty  new 

varieties  never  before 
offered  and  hundreds 
of  our  other  famous 
kinds  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  our 
catalog  for  1921.  This 
book  of  sixty  pages, 
illustrated  in  beautiful  colors,  is  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  your  name  for 
a  copy. 

AdJmi  iht  oritinalor  ol  "Tht   RulHed  Gladioli" 

A.   E.    KUNDERD 

2  7,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


INVENTORS 


le    lx.uk    "HOW 

i  and  we  will  give    opinion  of  its 
re. 
K\m>oiimi    «c    <  o      n.pt    i7i.    Washington,  i>.  <:. 


No  One  Need  Buy 
Guticura  Before  He 
Tries  Free  Samples 

Soap,  o  -tmrnt.  T->lrtim,  25c.  everywhere.    Samp!, a 
Cuticor»L&L>or*torUt,Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mm 


KEY  KASE 


/^\ 


Saves 

Your  Pockets 

i  ■ 

All  I'  a- 

I 

L   A.W.  Novelty  Co. 

Depl     l< 

Springfii  I'l,  Mass. 

/  It.  Ltd. 


At  DEALERS 


m 


it. 

s. 
a 


Hazel     E.    Wright; 

c.   Wright;   8.    <■ 

Richard   s.   Wylei  : 

Alice  Robinson;   I). 


Sunday    School    Class     Methodist    Church,    Wichita, 

K  (1.    WUIOUghhy;  A.    B.    Wilson;    I.    W.    Wilson;  Mary 

M  Wilson;  Samuel  B.  Wilson;  W.  I,.  Wilson;  Mrs.  W. 
I.  Wilson;  Susan  T,  Wllkenson;  C.  K.  Wilkinson;  Harold 
r.  Wilkinson;  Clifford  Guy  Wlllard;  Mr,  and  Mis.  B.  P, 
Williams:  i>.  a.  Williams;  Ellison  a.  Williams;  <:.  P. 
Williams;  (.;.  T,  Williams;  Joseph  Williams;  .1.  P  Wil- 
liams; Mis.  S.  Williams;  William  1'..  Williams;  Mr.  ami 
Mrs  \\m.  li.  Williams;  Irene  de  Williamson,  a.  u. 
Willis  Mr.  and  Mrs.  i\  J,  Willis;  Wlllison  Audil  System 
Co  :  W.  11.  Wills. 'ii :  Kenneth  Wilne;  Blanche  Wilson; 
W  :    Clara     S.     Wilson.    Mr.    and    Mrs.     Kdw. 

c.   Wilson;   [da   K.   Wilson;  Jane  M.   Wilson; 
II.    Wilson:   Ruth    1..    Wilson:   A.   Winans;   a.    n. 
C     i".    Winfrey:    Pierce   Winn;   ii.    M.    Winnett; 
li.    B.    Wlnsor;    W,    B.    Winston:   Maude   M.    Winters;   I 
Winters;    B.     ll.    Wlrtemsburg;    Thos,    Wise;    Frances    M. 
Witmer;    Mrs.    Benry    E.    Witson;    ll.    P.    Wittier;    Dr. 
ii.   Wizson;  Mrs    J,   B,  Woenrle;  Herman  Wohlsen;  <. 
,   R.   K    Wolcott;  M.   M.  Wold;  P.  11.  Wolf;  ll. 
Wolfi  .    Prank  <;.   Wolfe;   ll.   ('.   Wolfe;   Mrs. 
Emma    l>.    Wolff;   T.    Wolfson;   C,    P.    Wolpert:    Harry   J. 
Woman's   Aux.    of   the   Local    Baptist   Church, 
Gould,   Ark.;   a.    k.    Wood;   Calvin   Wood;   C,    M.    Wood; 
Mrs.    Edith   Elmer  Wood;    Mrs.    Bmilj    Wood;   Mrs,    i:     V. 
George    I.     Wood;   Gertrude   Wood;    ll.    L.    Wood; 
"Anonymous,"    St,     I.  lub     Mo.;    W.    X,    Wood;    Isaivoilo 
Woods;    Roy.    John    P.    Woods;   A.    P.    Woodard;   Geo,    T. 
ury;    Harold   Woodhead;   R.    S.    Woodruff;   John    h. 

i;    Nellie   W I- :    Robert    E.    Woodson;    1.    E.    Wood- 

i     B.   w Iward;  Marian  Woodward:  Sunday  School 

i    West    Point,    Va.;    Win,     V    Woodward;    Dr.    ami 

Min.    James   A,    Work;   World    Peace   Association,   Green- 
Iowa;    v.    Worms:    n.    B.    Womall;    Daises    Lee 
Worthlngton;   L,    l>.    Wosher;    Albert    K.    Wright;    A.    It. 
Wright;     Mrs,     Frederics     P.     Wright; 
lit:  N.    w.   Wright;  O. 
,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Carl  J,   Wurm; 
i:    i      w  \  lie:   Mrs.   <;.    s.    Wj  rosdicol  ; 
G.   Greenfield;  James   Porbes;  W.   A.   Carlton;   Lauretta  B. 
Ferguson;   Mrs.    J     i..    James;   <'.    W.    Stephens;    "Anony- 
mous,"   H.    P.    P.;   Beech    Roberts;   Mis.   Jennie  Chesebro; 
r     \i     Hagan;    C.    M,    White;    H.    •'.    Adaml;    Edith    I.. 
Kinsman;    Thomas    B.     Krlnbley;    Lulu    Kanagy;    Arthur 
an;  "A   Prlend  of  Little  Children";  .1.   C.  Carrls;  L. 
.   Hanger  &  Co.,  A.  ll.   Norcross,  D.D.;H.  Habegger;  Ovid 

.1.    Boudrier;    M.    M.    Crasaford;    Rel ca    1..    Veech;    Miss 

\i  i  Oxtoby;  Winston  P.  Henry;  Jessie  M.  Johnson: 
eth  P.  Haswell;  Emesl  Rubbert;  Minneapolis  Read- 
ing Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Women's  Club,  Blcknell, 
In. I. ;  s.  T.  Bunch,  si  Louis,  Mo.;  B.  A.  Kent  and 
Family;  S.  ll.  Creager;  John  w.  Marshall;  Charles 
win,  i.i  :  in.  w.  v.  Mchols;  Mrs,  E.  T.  Lange;  t'ani.- 
'i'.  Honey;  A.  11.  llardesty;  It.  X.  Nicholas;  Ellen  P. 
McGready;  Kathryi  Maley;  Henry  <'.  Parrar;  Sara  Plnk- 
erton;  Annie  W.  Womack;  ".  S,  Hodges;  «  R,  Coleman; 
Mrs.  Clara  N.  Sprague;  li.  P.  Parwell;  ll.  Wllmlnk;  A.  S. 
iux;  it.  s.  Parker;  s.  w.  Balsley;  Dorio  Lighetti; 
.1.  Marsh:  Walter  ll.  Kelley;  Anion  smith;  Mrs.  p,  ll. 
Minor:  Mrs.  J.  w.  Wogaman;  A.  I..  Patterson;  S.  C, 
Coult;  MolUe  Dittey";  Mrs.  .1.  T..  HlneS  and  A.  Hines; 
Carter  and  family;  AMn  M.   Anderson;  Mrs.  s.  II. 

Mi,    mi. I   Mrs.    w.    A.    Phillips;   M.    i-:i« 1   Smith; 

Hecher;   Mrs    -i tte   M.    Buell;   Ora    E.    Phillips; 

Bamet;  Herman  Swanson;  i.  G.  Tiffany;  S.  K, 
Hlrschman;  A.  w.  Frlck;  .1.  A.  Simpson;  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
ii  c  Coars;  it.  it.  Wyatt,  M.K.:  Pred  D.  Ward:  Miss  M. 
Whin;  Fannie  Mahone;  Panny  H.  Prescott;  Wm.  Loel- 
rlcb      Mi--    Mm. us    Washburn;    ll.    C.    Coleman;    M.    G. 

Lind an     Irene    B.     Field;    Mis.     Lipscomb:    Anna    M. 

Fries    and     Louisa     ll      Kilos;    ll.     Hampshire;    Tom    <:. 

Taylor;    .1.     M.     Hayden;     li.     Marauard;     "Anonymous": 

Sarah    Edwards:   .i     E,    Edwards:    w.    It.    Sugden;    F.    L. 

Darlandl    G,    A.    Lincoln;    Mis.    Nellie    M.    Doyle;    I..    K. 

Wiley 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $10, 189. 82 

Previously  reported $508,959.16 

Totnl  this  report    238,940.47 

GRAND  TOTAL $747,899.63 


Ed.  it 

i;     \ 
c.    s 


Kuphemistic. — Often  when  a  man  sa\s 
lie  is  misunderstood,  it  means  lie  lias  Keen 
found  out. — Siouv    City  Journal. 


Strinniiij<  Father. — Mary — "  I  suppose, 
your  father  will  be  all  unstrung  when  be 
hears  about  your  exams." 

Jack — "  No,  1  wired  him  last  night." 
— ./<  8ft  ''.  

Memorable  Suit. — "  Have  you  ever  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  in  a  suit  before?" 
asked   the  bully-ragging  attorney. 

"Why,  ol'  course!"  replied  the  young 
lady  on  the  witness-stand, 

•:  What  suit  was  it'.'  " 

■•  ll  was  a  blue  suit  with  a  white  collar 
and   white  cuffs  and  white  buttons  all  the 

down   the  back,"  replied  the  young 
lady. — /-"    Angeles  Tvmt  . 


Severely  So. —  Summoning  all  t  he  pathos 
ible  into  his  voice,  the  amateur  settle- 
ment-worker was  addressing  his  audience 
on  the  subject  of  certain  poverty-stricken 
foreigners,  who,  if  they  weren'1  wretchedly 
miserable,  at  leasl  ought  to  he. 

Think  of  it."  he  cried,  dabbing  at  his 

I     •    .      "  There  ;ire  people  down  there  who 

on   garlic  alone  !     Imagine  it  !     Gar- 

lie  alone  '  " 

•  Well."  called  back  the  Old  Grouch,  as 
he  made  bis  way  down  the  aisle  toward  the 
Dearest  exit,  "if  they  live  on  garlic,  they 
ought  to  live  alone." — The  American  Le- 
gion Weekly. 


Cut  Your  Coal  Bills 


U' 


SALYTE  makes 
every  gas-jet  a 
furnace.  It  gives 
you  heat  where  and 
when  you  want  it.  It 
uses  no  heat  where  you 
don't  need  it. 

USALYTE,  the  heatinpr 
marvel,  will  keep  you  warm 
on  the  coldest  Winter  day 
—  at  a  negligible  cost. 

The  coal  it  saves  will  pay 
for  it  a  dozen  times  over 
the  first  season  you  use  it. 
It  is  almost  everlasting, 
safe,  and  free  from  carbon. 

In  two  styles:  for  heat- 
ing only  or,  with  the  new 
and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and 
lighting. 


For  heating  only,  $1.75 

For  heating  and   lighting, 

Order  from  your  coaler  or  direct 

from  us. 

Take  no  interior  substitute. 

D»pt.L 


$2.25 


J.I.ROBIN£SONSInc 

/^/Jrt'i/^flcrt/fff/Ps    Of  rue 
f/ttfOC/S  OS/Ji.YT£  GAS  rtn/VTl£S 

l30%l3rST.an<lPARKAvE. 

MEW  YORK  CITY 


Never-Failing  Exterminator 


No  need  to  be  troubled  with  rats  and  mice.  "Rough 
On  Rats  '  never  fails  to  clear  the  premises  of  these 
pests  when  usfd  according  to  directions.  It  is  not  a 
ready-mixed  exterminator;  rats  do  not  learn  to  avoid  it 
because  the  food  you  mix  it  with  can  be  changed  as 
necessary.  It  tempts  old  and  young  rats  alike.  A| 
drug  and  general  stores.  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice" — 
booklet-   sent  free. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,     Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticlo 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unllmitedvariety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 
S06-S12  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Keeps  You  Warm  When  Driving;  Keeps 
Engine  Warm  When  Car  is  Standing 

Clark  Double  Purpose 
Automobile  Heater 

Most  convenient  and  practical  heater  for  motorists. 
Indestructible  steel  frame  with  attractive  covers. 
Not  an  exhaust  heater.  Uses  our  Clark  Carbon  to 
operate.  No  flame,  smoke  or  odor.  Inexpensive  — 
from  $3.26  to  $11.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  for  cir- 
cular showing  various  sizes  and  models. 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,5613Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


No.7X 

Clark 

Heater 


Printing*  Cheap 

0ards,circulan,  Laoelfl  boolc,paper,  Pr6ui8xz\ 

y  f*~~2  Larger  $:i.j  Job  press  IT50.  Save  money.  Print 

.  ;'••,.  urvvior  others,  big  profit,  a  ii  cm  ,  ,  rules  sent, 
l^&yfoak  Writ.nf.-H-t.orv  for  press  oatalog.TYPK.cardJ, 


etO,   THEPRESSCO.,    D-23.  Morldon.  Conn. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  fgoEffi 

i  ,  i,  ,,,,•  trotn  Invention  '*>  myoiu  Mod  for  blank  form 
"EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION"  to  be  ■Iffntd  ihi<J  «ritn«MM.  Form 
and  Information  concerning  patanta  fraa. 

LANCASTER   &   ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSYDE  TYRES 


'■r   Armor    for  t»" 
voutH,      Double 


tir^H.    Prevent  punctorei  nn*i 
iilease.     i'»  \\y  applied.      ()-»Mt 


little.     Details   frea.    Agepla  nrantad.     Hiif  proflta, 
lean  Acceaaorlea  Co  .  Dept.T40l2,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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How  many  men  in  your  plant  work 
standing  in  their  own  light? 


How  many  men  in  your  plant  work       How  many  men  in  your  plant  grope 
under  a  blinding  glare?  for  their  tools  in  semi-darkness? 


Four  Important  Questions 
For  Every  Employer 

Above  are  four  stop-you-in-your-stride  questions.  If  you  have  not 
read  them,  do  so  now.  They  have  an  important  bearing  on  your 
production,  your  spoilage  and  your  accidents.  If  your  plant  is  in- 
correctly lighted,  your  net  profits  are  being  affected  by  some  or  all 
of  the  above  conditions. 

Do  you  realize  that  an  improperly  lighted  factory  costs  more  for 
illumination  than  one  that  is  correctly  lighted?  It's  a  fact.  Tests 
prove  it.  Here  are  the  figures.  Poor  lighting  is  costing  you  12% 
less  production,  25%  more  spoilage  and  25%  more  accidents.  .Trans- 
late this  into  dollars  and  you  have  a  cost  many  times  the  price  of  a 
complete  100%  efficient  Benjamin  Industrial  Illumination  equipment. 
In  other  words,  you  are  paying  more  for  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
inadequate  illuminating  service  than  you  would  for  the  best  the 
illuminating  engineering  world  affords.  Can  you  afford  it?  We 
hardly  think  so. 

Benjamin  Industrial  Illumination  has  revolutionized  the  illumination 
in  many  of  America's  foremost  plants.  It  has  turned  inadequate,  ex- 
pensive lighting  into  efficient,  economical  illumination.  It  can  do 
the  same  for  you.  Our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  will 
gladly  co-operate  with  your  engineer,  contractor  or  architect  in  making 
recommendations  that  will  secure  for  you  all  that  modern  artificial 
lighting  provides.     Further  information  awaits  the  asking. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  806  W .   Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplaines,  III. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

247  W.  17th  St.,  New  York        806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago       S90  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.    i  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Limited,  London,  England 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panels  are  distributing  centers  for  elect)  ic  wiring  which 
mark  the  new  safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.  They  are  approved 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  little  labor 
in  installation. 

Order  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct  in- 
dustrial lighting  installations  for  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine 
appearance. 

Immediate  shipments  make  possible  immediate  installations. 


How  many  men  in  your  plant  carry 
work  to  windows  for  fine  measure' 
ments? 


TTS^^T^ 


The  following  are  divi- 
sions of  Benjamin  prod- 
ucts on  which  we  will  be 
giad  to  send  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Di- 
vision 

Electrical    Division     (in- 
cluding   Benjamin   Two- 
Way  Plug^ 
Pressed     Steel     Products 
Division 

Enameled  Products  Di- 
vision 

Starrett  Panel  Board 
Division 
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<7fic  most  valuable  piano  in  the  world 


RICH  corns  allure;  hut  the  power  of  good 
muMC  penetrates  our  souls.  Music's  charm 
is  graciously  intensified  in  the  living,  singing 
voice  of  the  superb  Steger  Grand  Piano.  Here, 
indeed,  are  deep-set  richness  of  tone,  sym- 


pathetic response  and  quiet  beauty  of  design 
that  win  warm,  lasting  admiration.  The 
trained  finger,  the  cultured  ear,  the  dis- 
criminating eye  — all  can  enthust  over  the 
Steger's  finer  qualities. 


STEGER    &  SONS    PIANO   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Factories  at  Steger,  Illinois        Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879        Steger  Building,  Chicago,  /il. 
Ifii't  n  Stsgi  i —  it's  the  finest  reproducing  phonograph  in  tht  world. 


M 


Buddie 


•/ 


THE  HOME  DESK  FOR  LEISURE  AND  WORKING  HOURS 


The  Practical  Permanent  Christmas  Present 

Built  in  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children, 
"Buddie"  is  a  scientifically  designed,  handsome, 
comfortable  chair  and  adjustable  desk  all  in  one  unit. 
Strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  yet  light  enough 
to  be  carried  from  room  to  room  or  from  window 
to  lamp,  so  day  or  night  you  can  always  have  the 
best  working  light. 

The  Desk  top  raises  and  lowers,  tilt;  and  fa  .tens  at  any 
desired  angle  from  level  to  45  degrees.  Also  moves  for- 
ward and  back.  ?o  "Buddie"  is  just  as  convenient  for 
mechanical  or  freehand  drawing  as  it  is  for  reading,  study- 
ing and  writing.  These  adjustable  features  enable  you  to 
always  have  your  work  at  the  proper  distance  from  your 
eyes  and  at  the  same  time  sit  easily  and  correctly  in  your 
chair.  This  prevents  eye  strain  and  insures  correct  posture. 

The  large  drawer  unde-  the  seat  holds  your  reference  books, 

envelopes,  paper,  pens,  etc.,  right  at  hand  whenever  you  need  them. 

A'  odd  times  "Buddie"  also  makes  a  fine  Telephone  or  Typewriter  desk. 

Ask  >our  Dealer  it  Write  for  FREK  Catalog  and  Find 
Out  How  and  Why  "Buddie"  Can  Help  You, — And 
«h>  :is  a  Christmas  <-ift  "Buddie"  will  hrint>  years 
of   <  > >i 1 1  f > .1  t    and    health    to  any    grownup    or    child. 

Remember,  for    children  there's  a   "Buddie"  to  fit   every  child    from 

three  years  up.     "Buddie"  gives  them  a  place  of  their  very  own  in  the 

family  circle.      Enables  <hem  to  play  games  or  study  without  straining 

ileir  eyes  or  hurting  their  backs.     Authorities  on  child  welfare 

'Buddie"  in  the  home  as  correct  posture 

ance. 


e^~  %pt       recr  mmend  the  use  of  ' 

|^H\     is  <  f  such  vital  imports 

j^_"        ^ ■        If  you  want  a  "Buddie' 

u  write  for  the 


'  for  a  child, 
booklet. 


tell   us  the  age  and  height 


Moulthrop  "Buddie"  Desk  Co. 

141  Jay  Street  Roche»ter,  N.  Y. 

Especially  adaptable  for  I.C.S., 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  other 

home  study  courses. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

November  17. — The  Ukrainians  evacuate 
Kief,  and  are  fleeing  defeated  before 
the  new  Russian  Soviet  offensive,  says 
a  report  from  Warsaw.  It  is  further 
reported  that  a  strong  Bolshevik  of- 
fensive is  developing  along  the  entire 
Volhynian  front. 

A  report  reaching  Washington  says  that 
all  Americans  have  been  brought  out. 
of  the  Crimea,  after  the  downfall  there 
of  General  Wrangel,  and  American 
naval  and  merchant  vessels  are  now 
assisting  in  the  evacuation  of  other 
civilian  refugees. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
sends  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  wireless  message  in  which  he 
says  that  participation  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  evacuation  of  General 
Wrangel  in  the  Crimea  would  con- 
stitute a  hostile  act  toward  the  Soviet 
Government. 

A  Moscow  report  received  in  London  says 
that  reorganization  of  the  Government 
in  the  Crimea  already  has  been  begun 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Russians  will  agree  to  recognize 
Russian  debts  owed  to  the  British 
Government  and  private  British  in- 
dividuals. 

November  IS. — Premier  Lloyd  George  an- 
nounces in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  approve 
the  draft  of  an  agreement  carrying  out 
the  arrangement  made  last  July  for 
resuming  commerce  wit  h  t  lie  Bolsheviki. 

A  Kovno  dispatch  reaching  London  says 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  pre- 
paring for  a  winter  campaign  and  that 
a  decree  calls  to  the  colors  all  citizens 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

[gnace  Paderewski,  former  Premier  of 
Poland,  signs  the  Convention  between 
Poland  and  the  free  city  of  Danzig. 
The  Convention  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  composed 
half  of  Poles  and  half  of  residents  of 
Danzig. 


rheodosia,    Bast  Crimea, 
a   French  war-ship  as  the 


N 


November  20.— 
is  shelled  by 

result  of  the  firing  by  the  Bolsheviki  on 
French  destroyers  earning  refugees, 
says  a  Constantinople  report.  General 
Wrangel  declares  that  he  and  his  army 
and  navy  are  ready  to  recommence 
lighting  immediately,  but  t  hat  his  future 
course  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

November  '21.  Peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  Poland  are 
interrupted  when  the  head  of  the 
Bolshevik  delegation  fells  the  Poles 
that  the  work  of  arranging  for  a  per- 
manent peace  will  not  proceed  until 
Poland  fulfils  her  promise  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Russian  territory. 

It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  General 
Semenoff,  leader  of  anti-Bolshevik 
forces  in  the  territory  east  of  Lake 
Baikal,  faces  a  critical  situation  and  his 
full  is  imminent.  It  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  High  Command  has  broken 
faith  with  General  Semenoff,  and  is 
keeping  that  region  of  Siberia  stirred 
up  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  buffer 
stale  between  Soviet  Russia  and  1  he 
Far-Eastern  republic. 

Fighting  with  renewed  energy  is  reported 
in  the  north  between  General  Zelgouski, 

commander  of  the  insurgent  Polish 
troops,  and  the  Lithuanians.  From 
Vilna  it  is  reported  that  (he  Lithuanians 
have  Launched  an  offensive  against 
Central  Lithuania,  which  has  replied 
with     a     counter-attack,     driving     the 
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TTHuero5©  joust  oirae  iMome  Aati  sttaurodfts 
for  Umveirsd.  Jonirails  aedl  B^jeller 
Ufits  im  4©  anDfltflannodaive  imiistoj 
even  as  ttlkeire  is  juastt  ©me  mamme 
'UftiifflO:  steuM&s  tor  nine  leaAugf  qfmialnty 
nwodittct  in  every  iiudkastry^ 


SPICER    MANUFACTURING     CORPORATION -SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  and  PROPELLER   SHAFTS 


A~B~The*  sprunf  pm'fsi  frame  body.ongin*  Otc )  \      $S 
C'Tha  unspiungpji'tslwhpek  and  axle) mover  up        ' 

iind  down  over  th*  road  . 
Power  it  tmn»mili»d  from  8  fo  C  by  tha  unlwrssl 
joints  and  propollor  fchrtff  ID) 


Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for  booklet  concerning  Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts. 
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First  Cruise  .^Mediterranean 


.1 


anuary  15th 
49  Days 


[1450  up.     Shore  Excursions 
and  Sightseeing  included 


S.  S.  Caronia 

The  Trans-Atlantic  Cunard  Liner 
672  ft.  Long— 20,000  Tons 

ITINERARY 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Al- 
giers, Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Naples, 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Luxor, 
Athens,  Palermo. 

This,  the  first  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  six  years,  will  be  conduced  by  the 
American  Express  Company.  The  Traveler 
is  thereby  assured  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  pleasure  and  comfort  throughout  the 
entire  cruise. 


Write  or  'phone  for  details 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS 
COMPANY,  65  Broadway 
New  York 

Or 

Branch 
Office 
in  Your 
City 


A  New  Year  Resolution:— 

To  Carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
When  Traveling 

The  usual  New  Year  resolution  often  entails  self-sacrifice  and 
more  or  less  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  but  if  the  above 
resolution  is  carried  out  during  1921  it  will  be  repeated  auto- 
matically in  the  years  to  come,  because — 

the  use  of  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  in  1921 
will   save  you  from 

— financial  worry  when  away  from  home 

— anxiety  about  your  family  when  they  are  traveling 
and  you  are  at  home 

— loss  or  theft  of  your  Travel  Funds 
—embarrassing  situations  which  arise  from  the  use 

of  personal  checks 
— exchange  losses  when  abroad. 

Three  to  Choose  from 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  may  be  secured  in  three 
forms:  Pound  Sterling  Cheques  in  amounts  of  5  and  10  Pounds 
for  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies,  French  Franc 
Cheques  in  amounts  of  200  and  400  francs  for  France  and  its 
Colonies,  Dollar  Cheques  for  use  in  Europe  (outside  of  Great 
Britain  and  France),  North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Orient. 

Purchasable  at  Banks  and  Express  Offices 

Travel  Facilities 
In  Addition  to  the  Above  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

The  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Express  Company 
offers:  Two  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  sailing  January  15th  and 
-uary  19th,  a  seventy-day  Cruise-Tour  to  South  America, 
January  29th,  and  a  number  of  Tours  under  escort  to  Europe,  the 
Orient,  California  and  Florida.  For  details  address  the  Manager 
of  the  Travel  Department. 

American  Express  Company 

Head  Office:   65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 
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Lithuanians     northwest     and     taking 
prisoners. 

A  Constantinople  report  says  that  a 
treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the 
government  of  Bokhara,  central  Asia,  a 
vassal  state  of  Russia,  and  the  Moscow 
Soviet  Government. 

Four  ships  carrying  Russian  refugees 
from  Sebastopol  leave  for  Cattaro, 
Jugo-Slavia,  where  the  refugees  will  be 
cared  for  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Allied  authorities. 

November  22. — The  Russo-Polish  peace 
negotiations  are  resumed,  says  a  mes- 
sage from  Riga,  the  Bolsheviki  having 
received  assurances  from  Moscow  that 
the  Polish  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
to  the  Polish  state  frontier. 

November  23. — Units  of  General  Semen- 
off's  anti-Bolshevik  army  in  Siberia  are 
reported  to  have  killed  their  officers 
and  surrendered  to  the  Soviet  forces, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  joined. 

FOREIGN 

November  17. — Former  King  Constantine 
of  Greece  asserts  in  an  interview  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  return  to  Greece 
until  the  people  demonstrate  that  the\ 
want  him  to  do  so.  He  favors  a 
plebiscite  for  this  purpose,  which  he 
wishes  arranged  when  the  new  Chamber, 
controlled  by  the  Constantine  party, 
meets. 

Queen  Mother  Olga  of  Greece  probably 
will  assume  the  Regency  of  that 
country  at  once,  according  to  Athens 
advices.  The  Queen  Mother  is  the 
widow  of  King  George,  who  was  as- 
sassinated at  Salonika  in  1915. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that 
Turkish  Nationalists  have  demanded 
that  the  Armenians  establish  a  Soviet 
Government  under  Turkish  protection. 
Bolshevism  is  said  to  be  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  Armenia,  and  the 
situation  in  that  country  is  considered 
most  grave. 

November  IS. — A  League  of  Nations  army 
composed  of  British,  French,  Belgian, 
and  Spanish  troops,  will  go  to  Vilna 
when  a  plebiscite  is  held  there  to  decide 
whether  that  city  shall  go  to  Lithuania 
or  Poland,  according  to  a  decision 
reached  at  the  Conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva.  rl  his 
is  the  first,  time  that  military  interven- 
tion has  been  decided  on  by  the  League. 

Armenia  rejects  the  ultimatum  recently 
presented  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
demanding  that  the  Armenians  es- 
tablish a  Soviet  Government  under 
Turkish  protection,  says  a  report  from 
Constantinople.  The  Armenians  de- 
clare that  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
Armenia's  sovereign  rights. 

Kleutherios  Venizelos,  defeated  Premier, 
leaves  Greece  secretly  for  Nice. 

It  is  reported  from  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
that  preparations  an*  being  made;  there 
for  a  rush  by  airplane  to  the  petroleum- 
fields  near  Fort  Norman  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie liiver,  said  by  Dominion  sur- 
veyors to  be  richer  than  the  oil-lands 
of  California. 

Two  thousand  university  students  meet 
in  Tokyo  to  discuss  the  question,  "Shall 
Japan  fight  America?"  The  debate 
lasts  four  hours  and  is  marked  by 
vehement  oratory,  but  the  audience 
remains  in  good  humor. 

A  cablegram   from  Peking  says  a  terrible 
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famine  is  gripping  the  five  northern 
provinces  of  China.  Fifty  million 
people  are  involved,  20,000,000  of  them 
starving. 

November  19. — The  German  Government, 
in  a  long  communication  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  protests  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  of  mandates  has 
been  handled  by  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  note  asserts  that  the  nations  hold- 
ing mandates  cVer  former  German 
colonies  have  permitted  these  to  be- 
come nothing  less  than  the  colonies  of 
the  states  holding  the  mandates  over 
them,  which,  the  Germans  maintain, 
is  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Three  days'  rioting  at  Prague  culminates 
in  an  attempt  by  the  crowds  to  storm 
the  Parliament  building.  The  intrud- 
ers break  into  the  building  and  de- 
manded that  German  Deputy  Baern 
be  surrendered,  for  having  spoken  in  a 
disparaging  manner  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak legionaries. 

The  French  Commissioner  of  Oils  and 
Petrol  proposes  at  a  Cabinet  meeting 
that  a  monopoly  of  petrol  and  oils  be 
established  in  France  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  beginning  next  January. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Jugo-Slav-Italian 
treaty  arranged  at  Rapallo  become 
known  in  Belgrade,  enormous  crowds 
of  angry  demonstrators  demolish  the 
Cabinet  Council  building. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  of  240  to  10,  grants  women  suffrage, 
says  a  Rome  report  reaching  London. 

American  citizens  in  Constantinople  pass 
a  resolution  to  ask  the  United  States 
Government  for  funds  to  aid  the  ref- 
ugees from  the  Crimea,  which  are  said 
to  number  upward  of  100,000.  The 
cost  of  feeding  the  refugees  amounts  to 
nearly  a  million  francs  daily. 

November  20.— Senator  La  Fontaine,  the 
Belgian  pacifist  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly,  declares  against 
disarmament  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. He  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  League  will  be  compelled  to  enforce 
its  decisions  by  force  of  arms,  and 
advocates  the  appointment  by  the 
League  of  a  General  Staff  to  study  the 
problems  of  attack  and  defense. 

November  21. — It  is  reported  from  Geneva 
that  the  nations  that  were  neutral  dur- 
ing the  war  and  are^now  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  protest  against 
the  requirement  that  they  enforce 
certain  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles in  which  they  did  not  have  a 
part.  The  neutrals  state  there  are 
certain  phases  of  reconstruction  work 
called  for  in  the  Treaty  which  they 
can  not  join  in  putting  into  effect. 

Twenty-seven  persons  are  killed  and 
nearly  70  wounded  in  an  outbreak  in 
Dublin.  Twelve  British  officers  and 
Secret  Service  men  are  shot  dead  by 
the  Sinn-Feiners,  and  later  in  the  day 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  open 
fire  on  the  crowds  at  a  football  game, 
killing  10  and  wounding  more  than  50. 

The  Society  of  the  Spanish  Women's 
Crusade  begins  an  intensive  campaign 
throughout  Spain  in  favor  of  the 
equalization  of  the  laws  for  men  and 
women,  which  at  the  present  time  they 
declare  are  unjust  to  women. 

Orders  for  a  general  attack  against  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  northeast  of 
Smyrna  are  issued  by  the  new  Greek 
Government.  It  is  reported  further 
that  the  Greek  garrison  in  Smyrna  is 
showing  agitation  and  demanding  de- 
mobilization. Lack  of  discipline  and 
affrays  between  parlizans  of  Venizelos 
and  former  King  Constantino  are  re- 
ported. 

November  22. — Patrol   parties  are  comb- 
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Big  printed  pieces  must  have 
extra  strength  to  save  their 
appearance — to  stand  up  against 
extra  folding  and  handling.  That 
is  why  Foldwell — with  its  rag 
base  and  long  fibres  which  give 
it  unusual  strength — is  the  logical 
paper  for  elaborated  broadsides. 
Send  for  samples. 


Coated  Book 
Coated  CoVer 
Coated  Writing 


jo  I  dwell 
and  Wational 
Advertising 


YOUR  dealers  know  only 
what  you  tell  them  about 
your  1921  campaign.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  share  your 
enthusiasm  or  ''hook  up"  with 
your  campaign  unless  they  are  as 
familiar  with  it  as  you. 

This  year  a  great  number  of 
national  advertisers  presented  de- 
tailed plans  of  their  advertising  to 
their  dealers.  Unusual  broadsides 
were  used  for  these  presentations 
in  which  the  advertisements  them- 
selves were  reproduced  in  actual 
size  and  color,  and  their  purposes 
explained. 

Such  broadsides  give  the  dealer  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  his 
sales  possibilities  and  naturally  the 
advertiser's  results  show  marked 
improvement. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  CO.,  Manufacturers 


800  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Nationally  Distributed 
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CHECK  WASTE; 
BOOST  PROFIT 

Every  year  thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  by  the  office  using  improper 
methods. 

TERRELL'S  STEEL 

All- Purpose 

OFFICE  CABINETS 

will  eliminate  this  business  laxity.  Supplies 
are  kept  safe  and  clean,  and  are  ready  for  use 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

All  Shelves  and  Compartment  Dividers  in 
Terrell's  Cabinets  are  adjustable. 

WRITE    FOR    FREE    BOOKLET 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 

of  the 

MODERN 
OFFICE 
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\  USE  THIS  COUPON  * 


TERRELL'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Grand    Rapid*,   Michigan 
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lull     lie     will 
just    claims 


tng  every  hiding-place  in  Dublin 
searching  for  the  band  of  men  who  per- 
petrated the  Sunday  murders  in  which 
fourteen  British  officers  and  Secret 
Service  men  were  slain.  Dublin  is 
surrounded  by  rings  of  steel,  the  mili- 
tary with  machine  guns  and  armored 
oars  guarding  every  possible  exit. 

A  fist  fighl  takes  place  in  the  British 
House    of    Commons    when    an    Irish 

Nationalist  member  seeks  to  make-  a 
speech    and    tell    of    the    indiscriminate 

shooting  by  the  military  into  a  crowd 
at  a  football  game  in  Dublin. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that 
the  defeat  of  Yenizelos,  the  Greek 
Premier,  has  resulted  in  the  Turkish 
Government's  formulating  demands 
equivalent  to  a  request  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Allied  control  in  Turkish  in- 
ternal   affairs. 

French    troops   repulse    the   Turks   who 

attack  them  in  considerable  force  north- 
east of  Tarsus. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  insurgent  com- 
mander at  Finnic,  declares  that  he  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  accepting  the 
treaty    of    Rapallo,   and    t 

continue   fighting   until    the 

of  Italy  are  met.  , 

Prince  Regent  Alexander  of  Jugo-Slavia 

ratifies  the  treat y  of  Rapallo.  settling 
the  Adriatic  question  between  Italy 
and  JugO-Slavia,  says  a  report  from 
Belgrade. 

N'ovember  23. — The  League  Assembly  coin- 
mission  on  general  organization  decides 
to  rule  out  for  the  present  all  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant. If  this  is  accepted  by  the 
Assembly  no  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  until  the  United  States  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  conditions  upon 
which  it   will  enter  the   League. 

Eight  persons  are  killed  and  more  than 
100  wounded  in  a  pistol  and  bomb 
affray  at  Bologna,  Italy,  growing  out 
of  bourgeois  dislike  of  the  way  the  new 
Bolshevik  city  government  was  being 
inaugurated. 

In  Dublin  the  military  and  police  con- 
tinue wholesale  raids  to  apprehend 
Sinn-Peiners  responsible  for  the  recent 
assassinations  in  that  city.  Many 
arrests  have  been  made,  and  it  is  under- 
stood efforts  will  be  made  to  round  up 
everybody     concerned      in      the     recent 

outrages. 

DOMESTIC 
November     17.      The     Farmers'     National 

Union,  with  representatives  from 
twenty-seven  States,  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  withholding  farm  products 
from  the  market  until  "prices  are  re- 
stored to  a  profit-making  level."  The 
organization  adopted  a  resolution  as- 
serting    thai      the     fanners      had      been 

"robbed"  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  re- 
duction of  values  of  products  now  on 
hand. 

Direct   steps  to  eliminate  radicalism  from 

control  in  organized  labor  and  to 
meet  the  menace  of  increasing  unem- 
p]o\  men!  are  being  taken  by  t he  Ameri- 
can Federal  ion  or  Labor  through  its 
Executive  Council  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  total  number  of  American  soldiers 
ed  during  the  war,  exclusive  of  ma- 
rine- and  Bailors,  was  70. .">.?_>.  according 
to  a  -tatement  made  public  by  the 
mical  Warfare  Service.  Of  those 
gassed,  1.2-1  died  and  2,853  were  dis- 
charged as  having  suffered  some  dis- 
abilitj   from  gassing. 


November  IS. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  orders  the  railroads  of  New 
York  State  to  establish  passenger  and 
baggage  rates  on  intra-State  traffic  con- 
forming to  advanced  interstate  sched- 
ules. This  is  the  Commission's  first 
decision  on  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Transportation 
Act  to  require  railroad  rates  within  a 
State  to  correspond  to  the  higher  levels 
of  interstate  tarifjs. 

Figures  made  public  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  disclose  that  the  total 
income  tax  collected  throughout  the 
United  States  in  1918  was  $1,127,721,- 
s:}.">,  of  whichNew  York  State  paid  31.4 
per  cent.,  or  $354,263,417. 

More  than  0,000 mill- and  factory-workers 
in  the  New  England  States  are  made 
idle  through  shutdowns  and  part-time 
schedules. 

November  20. — During  October  and  No- 
vember tho  cost  of  living  throughout 
the  country  declined  nearly  2  per  cent., 
according  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  de- 
crease added  to  that  which  already  had 
occurred  makes  the  total  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living  ">.2  per  cent,  from  the 
figures  of  last  July. 

Representatives  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  buy  the  properties  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  at  a 
foreclosure  sale  in  Denver  for  $5,000,000 
cash.  The  purchasers  also  agreed  to 
assume  $141,175,000  obligations  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

November  21. — Nearly  1,000  persons  are 
placed  under  arrest,  in  Chicago  as  the 
result  of  the  biggest  round-up  of  crim- 
inals in  that  city  for  many  years. 

About  a.  thousand  delegates  said  to  repre- 
sent more  than  seventy-five  of  the  lead- 
ing unions  of  Greater  New  York  pass  a 
resolution  demanding  the  immediate 
lifting  of  the   Russian  blockade. 

The  annual  report  of  Adjutant-General 

Harris  reveals  that  in  the  year  ending 
November  15,  1919,  a  total  of  3,422,233 
officers  and  men  were  returned  to  civil- 
ian life.  General  Harris's  report  also 
shows  that  on  June  30  last  the  Strength 
of  the  Army  was  15,451  officers  and 
184,848  enlisted  men. 

The  Panama  Canal  closes  tho  best  year 
financially  in  its  six  years  of  operation 

with  an  excess  of  .f2,:'*X7,599  in  revenue 

over  the  expense  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

November  22. — The  forty-five-foot  auxili- 
ary ketch  Typhoon  lands  at  Staten  Is- 
land after  completing  a-  voyage  of  8,000 
miles  from  Badock,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
('owes,  England,  and  return. 

November  23.      Announcement   is  made  of 

the  establishment  in  New  York  of  the 
European  Relief  Council,  comprising 
eight  relief  organizations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Herbert  Hoover.     The 

purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  raise 
funds  to  feed  children  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe.  Mr,  Hoover  said  that 
$23,000,000  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  undernourished  children  alive  this 
winter. 

President-elect  Harding  reaches  Panama 
on  his  vacation  trip.  He  will  inspect, 
the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  on  board  a  government   boat. 


Mixed  Politics.— An  old  lady  in  Halls 
township,  Sampson  County,  N.  C,  when 
twitted  about  casting  her  first  vote  for  the 
Republicans,  retorted  that  she  had  never 
seen  the  word  "  Democrat  "  in  the  Bible, 
but  that  she  had  seen  "  Republicans  and 
sinners  "  and  that,  she,  was  sure  the  sinners 
were  Democrats. — Mount  Olive  'A.  C.) 
Ti  ibune. 
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Sedan  teats  five  luxuriously.  Front  seat 
and  compartment  done  in  real  leather — 
rear  compartment  in  rich  brocaded  silk 
velour.  Window  lifters,  lamp  rims  and 
other  ornaments,  in  exquisite  colonial  pat- 
tern.    Vanity  pockets  in  doors. 

Coupe  seats  three  liberally  with  extra  fold- 
ing seat  for  emergencies.  Optional, 
leather  or  silk  velour  upholstery. 

Both  models  have  Marshall-spring  cush- 
ions; French  plate  sashless  windows  me- 
chanically operated  by  best  type  lifters  we 
can  find;  Rubber  foot  pads;  non-glare 
lenses;  handsome  instrument  board  with 
clock;  rear-view  mirrors — every  conven- 
ience and  luxury  she  could  desire. 

U.  S.  Royal  Cord  tires  (33x4)  on  all wheel*. 


Make  This  a  Christmas 
She  Will  Ever  Remember 

You  know  what  she  most  desires  of  all  things  in  the  world — an 
enclosed  Reo. 

A  cosy,  companionable  Coupe  or  a  luxurious,  5-passenger  Sedan. 

Of  course,  if  you  asked  her — which  you  will  not,  for  you  hope  to 
derive  more  pleasure  than  she,  from  seeing  her  eyes  light  up  in 
wonder  and  surprise  when  she  sees  that  exquisite  car  gleaming  in 
the  sun  of  the  Christmas  morning — 

But  if  you  did  ask  her,  she  would  say,  "Oh,  get  me  some  little 
thing — for  it  isn't  the  intrinsic  value  but  the  spirit  that  prompts 
the  gift" — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  she  means  it  too — bless  her  heart,  women  are  more  frugal 
than  men  despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 

Nevertheless,  your  own  instincts  tell  you  that  the  spirit  that 
prompts  a  momentary  sacrifice  on  your  part,  but  gives  her  her 
heart's  dearest  desire,  is  the  bigger  spirit. 

Of  all  the  gifts  she  ever  has  received  at  your  hands — not  even 
excepting  the  engagement  ring — this  gift  of  an  enclosed  Reo  will 
please  her  most  and  live  longest  in  her  memory. 

Every  woman  likes  to  drive — ninety  per  cent  of  women  much 
prefer  the  seclusion  of  the  car  to  the  presence  of  a  chauffeur. 

And,  that  every  woman  who  does  drive  prefers  a  Reo,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  women  own  and  drive 
Reos  than  of  any  other  car  of  similar  class. 

We  said  "similar  class"  deliberately — for  there  is  no  other  car  of 
this  class. 

Reo  is  in  a  class  by  itself — in  quality  as  well  as  in  price. 

Reo  is  recognized  as  "The  Gold  Standard  of  Values". 

That  is  shown  by  the  tremendous  demand  for  enclosed  Reos. 
Always  in  excess  of  possible  supply. 

We  will  not  presume  to  suggest  whether  her  car  shall  be  a  Coupe 
or  a  Sedan — in  fact  the  choosing  is  so  difficult  a  matter,  we  prefer 
to  leave  that  task  to  you! 

See  them  both — note  the  wonderful  silence,  balance,  and  power  of 
that  magnificent  Reo  Six  motor. 

Especially  note  design  of  body  and  finish  of  exterior  and  interior. 
Note  how  carefully  little  details  have  been  designed  and  done. 

These  are  the  points  that  will  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  her 
fastidious  eye. 

She  will  adore  this  Reo — and  Christmas  will  be  like  another 
honeymoon  to  you. 

Don't  wait  though — if  you  do,  both  of  you  will  be  disappointed. 

If  you  see  your  dealer  now — at  once — and  place  your  order,  you 
can  have  her  Sedan  or  Coupe  at  the  door  Christmas  morning. 

Delay  even  a  few  days,  and  you  will  have  to  give  her  a  certificate 
calling  for  later  delivery. 

To  ensure  the  supreme  result  and  pleasure — to  give  her  that 
magnificent  gift  in  the  hour  of  hours — order  Her  Reo  now. 

Today — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


PRICES 
Coupe  ....        $2700 
Sedan    ....  2750 

f.    o.    b.   factory,   Lansing,  plus 
Special  Federal  Tax 


The-  GOLD 

[standard  of 

VALUES  " 


REO     MOTOR     CAR    COMPANY    '/LANSING.    MICHIGAN 
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Health  Underwear 

eySrMen.Women  and  Children 

15 


Keeps  Them  Warm 

THE  man,  boy,  woman  and  child  clothed 
underneath  in  Duofold  enjoys  a  warmth, 
comfort  and  health  protection  worth  a  great 
deal  to  them. 

The  two-layer  fabric,  with  the  warm  wool 
outside  and  the  soft  cotton  inside,  combines  the 
advantages  of  wool  underwear  with  those  of 
cotton  underwear — the  warmth  and  protection 
of  wool  and  the  comfort  of  cotton. 

In  Duofold  you  are  noticeably  warm  enough 
outdoors  and  enjoyably  comfortable  indoors, 
even  in  over-heated  rooms. 

See  Duofold  at  most  any  good  store. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Henderson  &  Ervin 

331  FourtK  Ave..  New  York 
Hi:. ii'  ii  Offices  in  Chlcugo  and   S:>n  Francisco 


AND  REMEMBER: — In  spring  and  summer  enjoy  the 
I.  and  Comfort   of  Rockinchair  Underwear — with  the 

full  blouse  in  back  above  the  waist,  closed  seat  and  crotch, 
side-leg  opening  and  the  positive,  ever-lasting  fit  due  to 
"Kittle  Srunk"  process  of  finishing  that  makes  the  cotton 
•uits  absolutely  unshrinkable. 

ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 
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Westclox 


Baby  Ben  will  slip  snugly  even 
into  small  stockings 


BABY  BEN  does  his  work 
>  with  a  smile — and  gets 
you  up  the  same  way.  Not  so 
easy  sometimes,  either,  on 
those  cold,  dark  mornings 
when  you'd  a  lot  rather  stay 
in  bed  for  another  little  roll- 
over nap. 

Maybe  it's  his  littleness 
that  gets  him  so  many  friends: 
folks  chum  up  with  Baby  Ben 
on  sight.  But  he's  a  lot  more 
than  just  cute!  Otherwise  his 
friendships  wouldn't  last. 

He's  a  good  timekeeper 
and  a  dependable  alarm — 
like  all  Westclox. 


Baby  Ben  will  call  you 
once  with  a  long  ring  or  he'll 
coax  you  gently  out  of  bed 
with  intermittent  calls— any 
way  you  say. 

He's  just  about  as  big  as 
a  minute  but  he  takes  every 
minute  seriously — as  a  good 
timekeeper  should. 

That  Westclox  construc- 
tion inside  his  case  is  what 
helps  him  make  good.  The 
name,  Westclox,  on  the  dial 
and  tag  always  means  West- 
clox patented  construction; 
and  honest,  faithful  time- 
keeping. 


WESTERN   CLOCK   CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  IVestclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.      In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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draining  for  tfuthorslitp 

HoWto  Write,  What  to  Write, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

Culfc'ate  your  mind.  Develop 
your lif  erary  gifts. Master  Hie 
art  of  Stflf-eSpression.Make 
your  spare  hme  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses-  in  Short -Story  Writ, 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Llppincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honeet,  helpful  advice.      Rear  teaching. 
One  pupil  hae  received  cvrr  J5.OD0  for  atoriea  and 
•rtklea  written  nxxuV  in  apaJWCroe — "pl»jr  work,"  he 
Call*  h.     Another  pupil  receieed  over  |1,000  before 
compWtinf  Her  Tint  courts.     Another,  •  biujr  wife 
fend  mother,  U  aeerafiaf  orer  }75  •  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W.  p2btah  T»e  Wriltr'g  Lihrorr,    IJ  volume;  4eecr1(*ive 
I  tree.  W.  the  patten  7JU  Wr.ttri  Moilkl,.  the  lead. 


Dr.EseTtWem 
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ISO-Page)  illuetrated  catalogue  Tree.  PUom  AJJrc 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcpl  74     Springfield, Masa. 
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A  BOOK   FOR   BOYS 
—AND  MEN 

Anyone  who  loves  a  dog  will  delight  in 
Lytle's  great  book.  The  Story  of  jack. 
It  is  t  h  r  i  1 1 1  n  g — gripping — real.  The 
author  knows  dogs  and  how  to  write 
about  them.  Give  it  for  Xmas  to  your 
friends  who  are  fond  of  dogs.  Order  from 
Book  Dealers — or  send  $1.50  to 
PETTI  BONE -McLE  AN  COMPANY 
Book  Dcpt.  10  Dayton,  Ohio 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  ft  lawyer.  Legally 
J  trained  mm  win  hiffh  positions 
'  and  biff  success  in  business  and 
.'  public  life.  Greater  opportn- 
.'  nitiers  now  than  ever  before.  Ba 
Independent— be ■  loader.   Law- 

S3,&<(o  '£?$  10,000  Annually 

W«  fftude  you  Htep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
dorinffsparo  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  eramin* 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  oar 
Guarantee  Bond  If  diaaatisfled.  Deere*  of  LL.  B 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Taw  Library  free  Ifyou  enroll  now.  Get  oar  valuable  120  p«*ro 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evldenco**  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dopt.  1252-LA,  Chicago 
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JAMIN  N.  BOGUE, 
4353  Bo(uc   Building 


President 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Power  of  Expression 


CI.  '.Dg. 


-  w  book  on  English  •Jcprot" 
D.  L.H.L) 

that    makr    for  U.o 


EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 


Tn!» 
t     -  < 


all  pha*>  .  eivint;  riplana- 

diecloaanc  srereta  that  will  put  the  full  ;  r 

r  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 

pr   •   -  and  tram  mar   uc  -o!-.>-<!    and  foo 

.  rn  how  to  rxpreee)  exactly  what  you  have  ln  mind 
ejrv.h  th»  j;r  /  an  1  effect.    This  book  is  inval- 

uable to  every  uaer  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  bound.  474  pjfi.   priu  f  I  'jO  ntt;  by  mail  fa. 00 
FUNIC  *  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-60  FonrtJi  ATa..N.T. 


Send  for  (freel  Illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tell, 
how  Stammering  and  Stuttering  ran  be  quickly  cured 
bv  the  most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  In  the  world. 
THE  LEWIS  S'TIOOL.    18  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Is  Communication  With 
The  Departed  Proved? 

See  article  on 

Science  vs.  Psychical  Phenomena 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  December.  30c  copy.  $3  a  year 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.     354  Fourth  Avennc,  New  York 


By   Rev.   CHARLES  H.  PRIDGEON,  M.A. 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Is  Hell  Eternal 

=  OR  ,-■<■> 

Will  God's  Plan  Fail? 

SUCH  i-tli'  Bin  ting  title  of  a  remarkable  new 
U«,k  which  dealt  with  this  momentous  quet* 
i   from  .in  orthodox  standpoint  and  in  a 

i ictlvt  mannei  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 

man  a   who  has  had  difficulty  with  the 

doctrini     fendk   >  punishment  as  usually  taught. 

i  estly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 

d  upon  the  <"i>'  i  ption  <>t  time 

ami  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 

tif  nil   the  hcrij.t  ural  texts  relating  to  penalties  for 

h  foi  Bfblii  al  problems  ;dl  that 

I    ■  ry  of  relativity  promises  to  do  for 

natural  science. 

Ion  "f  this  Rreat  maw  of  testimony 

I    and  satisfying,  and    is  full  of   hope    for 

who  Turns  to  repentance.     T    preachers, 

Bible    students,    evangelists,   and    Sunaay-schol 

volume  •■'.ill  prove  a  Bureuourc     I 

aiun  and  enlightenment. 

12mo.  Cloth,  336  pages.    $1. 75  net;  by  mai7,  $1.87 

At  All  Bookstores  or  direct  from  the  Publiihers 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  December.  The  December  4th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges   for  Women 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College..  ..Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 
Maryland  College  for  Women. .  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Holiins  College Hollins,   Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion    Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy Lexington,  Mo. 

Columbia  Military  Academy.  .  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.. Acad. Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed..  ..Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Granberry  Piano  School New  York  City 

Institute   of   Musical  Art New  York  City 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago.  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis- 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State  Auto   Sch Detroit,   Mich. 
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"Oh! 
It's  the  wonderful 
electric  SWEEPER- VAC 
suction  cleaner  with  the  Motor  Driven  Brush  and  That  Lever." 

Write  today  for  the  most  elaborate  Vacuum  Cleaner  book  ever  issued 
PNEUVAC  Company — 164  Fremont  Street — Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

for  Boys  and  Girls 

GOOD  books!  Clean  books!  Rand  M?NALLY  books! 
More  than  100  different  books  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16.  Interesting  books!  Books  that  the  children 
Will  like  to  read  !  Books  that  they  will  absorb — with  profit! 
Why  should  one  ask  for  Rand  M^Nally  books? 
Because  they  are  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper.  Be- 
cause they  are  illustrated  by  such  famous  artists  as  Milo  Win- 
ter. I  lope  Dunlap,  Ruth  1  [allock,  Maginel  Wright  Enright,  and 
Blanche  Fisher  Wright.  Because  they  are  wholesomely  written  I 

RAND  M(  Xai.i.y  books  are  for  sale  at  all  good  book  stores 

and  department  stores. 

A  few  of  the  many  Rand  M^Nally  Books 


Bookl  for  children  under 

6  >ears  of  age: 

Dotty  Dolly's  T 

Wk 
Petrr  I'attrr  I. 

'I 

Thf  K  ;n  irgfS 

The  Stay  Teller's  Kook. 


I       >kl  for  clrildren  from 
Id  to  12: 

-I'lrr- 

lliustrati 

J 

•     I'unlap 


Bookl  for  children  from 
8  to  10: 

for  Children,  Illustratnl 

And'  ■  rail        Illus- 

tratnl by  Mil"  Winter 
1 1  n      Brinkei      /' 

.'.  ml  To.  Is.  II 


Send  tor 
36-paga  catalog 

■ 
■ 

II     1 IMJ 

..    i   ■■  ipany. 
In    tbli     f 
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Books  for  boys  and  girls 
from  12  to  14: 

A  Wonder  Hook.  Illustrated 
by  Milo  Whit*  r 

Ivanhoc.  Illustrated  by  Milo 
Winter 

Kidnapped.  Illustrated  by 
Milo  Winh  r 

Kipling's  Hoy  Stories.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  Alien  St.  John 


Books  for  young  people 
from  14  to  16: 

t'.iilliver'-i  Travels.     Hhnlratcd 

by  Milo  Wintt  r 
Stories  of  Heroism.    Mace 
Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

I'uinphrey 
Tanglewood  Tales.    Illustrated 
by  Mill)  Winter 


Rand    McNalia    lV   Company  —  Headquarters   for   Juvenile   Books 
536  S.  (  lark  Street,  Chh  \go — 42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

QJskjor  the  RAND  M<?NALLY  Sditwn 


BOOKS  that  Count 


TO  meet  the  demand  for 
books  of  permanent  value 
and  which  really  count,  the 
Abingdon  Press  presents  an  ex- 
tensive list  that  from  point  of  in- 
terest and  breadth  of  view,  more 
than  fulfils  this  requirement.  The 
fact  that  it  bears  the  Abingdon 
imprint  is  guarantee  that  a  book 
is  worth  while.  Below,  selected 
from  our  lists,  are  a  few  titles 
that  should  have  permanent  place 
in  your  library. 

Music  for  Everybody 

By   Marshall    Bartholomew 
and  Robert  Lawrence 

This  book,  a  pioneer  volume  in  the  field 
of  community  music  organization,  contains  a 
complete  course  for  the  training  of  song 
leaders,  as  worked  out  through  three  years  of 
continuous  teaching  and  experiment  during 
which  time  more  than  30,000  men  were 
trained  by  these  methods.  It  contains  also 
detailed  information  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  for  music  in  communities, 
industries,  neighborhood  and  rural  districts. 
It  is  not  only  a  book  of  inspiration  for  com- 
munity workers,  but  a  text  book  of  definite 
authority  in  its  field. 
Illustrated.    Price,  net,  $1.00,  by  mail,  $1.10 

The  Man  Who  Dares 

And  Other  Inspirational  Messages  to 

Young  People 

By  Leon  C.  Prince 

An  inspirational  call  to  "Young  America." 
A  book  of  vision  and  life,  incisively  written, 
and  portraying  the  essential  values  in  graphic 
and  forceful  fashion.       Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

My  Neighbor  the  Working  Man 

By  James  Itoscoe  Day, 
Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University. 

"A  vigorous,  straight  from  the  shoulder 
book,  written  by  one  who  was  himself  a 
working  man.  Americanism  of  the  old,  in- 
dividualistic, successful  type,  whose  message 
is  not  yet  outgrown.  A  fearless  exposure  of 
the  sinister  forces  underlying  certain  forms  of 
social  unrest.  Labor  unions  are  offered  much 
wholesome  advice." — The  Expositor. 

Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

The  Eyes  of  Faith 

By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

"In  a  literary  style  of  much  force  and 
beauty  and  in  a  spirit  sympathetic  with  the 
sound  and  sane  traditions  yet  open  to  modern 
expression,  Professor  Hough  states  anew  the 
verities  of  our  Christian  religion.  The  book 
is  calculated  to  give  new  and  clearer  vision 
to  the  eyes  of  faith,  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  upon  which  Christian  faith  rests." 
— Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Chel 

By  Johanna  Spyri 
Translated  by  Helene  H.  Boll 

"A  great  charm  pervades  this  quaint  story 
of  the  teacher,  Francesca's  work  among  the 
simple  folk  of  a  remote  Swiss  settlement. 
Tlie  advent  of  the  woman  at  Hinterwalden, 
and  her  bravely  patient  rescue  of  the  lad 
Chel,  pitifully  misunderstood,  from  the  village 
watchman's  persecution,  and  from  the  gloom 
of  his  burial,  in  punishment  for  a  fancied  of- 
fense, in  the  'stone  hole'  of  the  hamlet, 
through  mining  the  latent  good  in  his  nature, 
make  up  a  fascinating  tale,  touched  by  a 
masterful  stroke  of  realism." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer.       Frontispiece.    Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

A  Year  of  Recreation 
By  Ethel  Owen 

A  little  book  of  twelve  suggestive  socials, 
one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  A  complete 
social  is  outlined  for  each  month,  including 
games,  suggestions  for  place  cards,  menus, 
etc.  All  of  the  suggestions  are  practical  and 
can  be  carried  out  in  home,  school,  or  church. 
A  compact  recreational  program  for  a  year  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

Illustrated.    Net,  35  cents,  postpaid. 

(Prices  arc  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


The  man  you  make  of  your  hoy ! 

Look  far  down  the  years  and  see  your  boy —        sands  of  splendid  American  boys  will  finish  1921 

A  MAN.  having  a  more  accurate  sense  of  their  responsi- 

, .    _,  bilities,  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  advan- 

At  this  critical  period  every  influence  counts         t  th      wiU  be  better  prepared  to  enter  the 

Every  advantage  you  can  give  him  now  will  world  for  having  read  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

shape  his  steps  to  take  a  big  place  in  the  world.  #                                              . 

It  does  not  sermonize; it  does  not  preach.  Sim- 
Year  by  year  the  parents  of  hundreds  of  thou-  ply,  in  a  boy-natural  way,  THE  AMERICAN 
sands  of  American  boys  look  to  THE  AMER-  BOY  gives  boys  information  they  will  absorb  in 
ICAN  BOY  magazine  to  help  develop  their  boys  no  other  way — through  stories  that  grip,  that 
for  a  clean,  useful  manhood.    Hundreds  of  thou-  delight,   that   inspire   them  to   think   and   act. 

A  m  Mm^m*J£f!2JZ  m  m  Tl  mv  v       "The  Biggest,  Brightest, 

AMERICAN  BOY  e -Js t*% .— 

William   Heyliger's   "High   Benton" — "the   greatest  — enough   splendid   material    to    make    25    big    books, 

school  story  ever  written" — helped  thousands  of  boys  worth  at  least  ten  times  the  subscription  price.     Use 

to  appreciate  the  value  of  school.     Now  your  boy  can         the  attached  coupon.     It  isn't  a  gift  that  will  be  soon 
follow  "High  Benton,  Worker,"  out  into  the  world,  to  forgotten — the   appreciation  will    increase    with   each 

face  and  solve  for  himself  problems  that  every  boy         succeeding  month, 
must  meet  on  entering  manhood. 

There  are  departments  to  develop  the  boy's  ^^  $250  a  year  h>  —**  2Sc  a  c°py  on  news-stands 

love  of  research— stories  by  experts  on  natural  THE    SPRAGUE    PUBLISHING    CO. 

science,     mechanics,     chemistry,     photography,        m    |ENM  Ifu         »,        ,  n<y    K  •  dij         r-»  •«.    iv/i-    i 

carpentry,   electricity,  poultry   and  pets   to  oc-        ^m^^m         No-  17->  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
cupy  his  spare  time  with  pleasure   and  profit.  |Lj£  jgjp        MMMMMm*mMmmm*,MM*,,m,,,,,,„,M„m,„MMm 

There  are  "Friendly  Talks  with  the  Editor"  on         Bp^  ^*i  I*  >*  >s  desired  to  include  special  Christmas  card,  put    [~- 1 

subjects  important  to  your  boy,  so  written  that        ^.  aa^v^V  /  mark  (x)  in  square-    I — I 

he  accepts  their  ideas  and  ideals.  C^^^T  THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO..  No.  173  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Every    Story,    article    and    picture,    every    de-  >w-^  Herewith     please    find     $2.50,    for    which    please    send     The 

partment,    every    item    in    THE    AMERICAN  num'ber?''tcfoy  f°r  °"e  year'  Starti"g  wlth  the  b'g  Christmas 

BOY  is  selected  to  amuse,  to  interest,  and  to  develop  Name 

your  boy;  to  help  him  appreciate  his  advantages — his 

home,  his  church,  his  school ;  to  make  the  most  of  him-  Street  Address 

self.     What  better  Christmas   gift  is  there   for  your 

boy,  for  those  boys  you  love  and  for  whose  interests  Clty State 

you  particularly  care?     More  than  500,000  other  Amer-  Y       N  If  you  want  to  make  presents  to 

ican  boys   read  it  every  month.     Why  not  give  your  ame additional  boys  paste  this  coupon 

.  ... _j    __. _,      t>        i         u-  i.  on  a   sheet,   add  their  names  and 

boy  the  same  advantage?    Twelve  big  numbers  a  year         Address addresses,  remitting  at  $2.50  each. 
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PIERCE-ARROW 

2-ton,  3i*ton,  5-ton 

Dual  Valve  Trucks 
Mean  Added  Power 

Increased  valve  area — larger  intake 
and  quicker  exhaust— and  complete 
gasoline  consumption  assure  full 
power  delivered  by  each  explosion* 

The  result  not  only  is  power  equal  to  any 
demand,  but  many  signal  economies: 
time-saving,  easy  handling,  minimum 
strain,  labor  saving  and  surprisingly  small 
gasoline  consumption. 

Pierce- Arrow  has  been  noted  always  for 
freedom  from  break-downs  and  mini- 
mum repair  expense.  The  accessibility 
of  every  part  cuts  down  materially  labor 
cost  of  necessary  repairs.  Keeping  trucks 
running  is  essential  to  successful  opera- 
tion and  a  major  objective. 


lerce 


AQ  of  the  FIRST  FIFTY 
■  ^trucks   still   running 
after  9  years'  service. 


Ar 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  • 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates 
less,  commands  a  higher 
resale  price. 


THE   PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A    Ills        .UIM     /HI     f         1/lCCJl      I^J*         *^»-^^ 


j      ^t^otj. 


The  block  and  tackle  method  by  which 
Archimedes  is  supposed  to  have  performed 
the  then  incredible  feat  of  hauling  a  ship 
out  of  the  water. 


Upon  the  cornerstone  laid  by 
those  far-seeing  discoverers  of  the 
crudest  of  basic  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, the  world  has  built  the  highly 
efficient  organism  that  supplies  it 
with  POWER  today.     C|  And  nowhere 


is  the  responsibility  for  continued 
development  more  fully  appreciated 
than  in  the  organization  whose 
product  is  identified  by  the  uni- 
versally accepted  mark  of  quality 
—  the  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Continental  Molars 


STANDARD  POWER  FOR  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 


j  AJtr    L-inrui  \     A/itfSt    it/#     L/fifitiut:i     ±1.     i -'_" 
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Between  Shutdowns  and 
Uninterrupted   Production 

The  successful  operation  of  your  plant  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  Fire 
Brick  and  other  Refractories  you  use.  Don't  buy  brick  whose  chief  virtue  is  low  initial 
cost.  The  yearly  expense  of  making  repairs,  whether  you  employ  mason's  time  or 
your  own  men's  time,  will  run  into  a  surprising  figure.  Besides,  consider  the  interrupt  ! 
tion  of  operation — often  a  shutdown  of  the  entire  plant — that  results  every  time  repairs 
are  necessary. 

L-C  Fire  Clay  Refractories 


are  really  the  most  economical  refractories  you 
can  buy,  when  you  judge  them  upon  a  cost-per- 
year  basis.  That's  why  they  are  first  choice 
with  thousands  of  leading  firms  in  every  industry. 
Everything  that  we  have  learned  in  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  our  products,  but  in  their  perfect  suit- 
ability to  the  work  in  which  they  are  used. 

Right  now,  stocks  of  finished  product  in  the 
basic  Refractories  Industry  are  low,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  for  some  time.  In  view 
of  this,  a  great  many  of  our  customers  are  safe- 
guarding   against    costly    delays    and    furnace 


troubles  by  anticipating  their  fire  brick  require- 
ments way  ahead.  They  are  seeing  to  it  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  L-C  Refractories  is  kept  on 
hand  constantly. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Illinois  Glass 
Co.,  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Erie  City  Iron 
Works,  and  the  Burlington  Route  are  typical 
customers  who  are  profiting  by  Laclede-Christy 
service.  If  you  use  refractories,  write  today  for 
a  free  copy  of  our  new  publication,  "The  Refrac- 
tories Book"  — it's  attractive,  interesting  and 
helpful. 


Branch  Offices.     Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.      New  York,  504,50  East  42nd  St.     Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.     Detroit,  835  Book  Bldg. 
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A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   I&44 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Low  pulse  and  high  fever 

cost  fuel  users  millions 


How  much  is  lost  heat  from  steam  lines  costing  me? 

Not  long  ago  fuel  users  might  ask  in  vain  for  the 
answer.  Today  everyone  can  know  and  save  fuel 
through  proper  insulation  correctly  applied.  Instru- 
ments for  determining  pressures  and  temperatures; 
charts  and  extended  calculations  are  the  tools  that 
Johns-Manville  Insulation  Service  is  using  to  answer 
this  very  practical  husiness  question. 

Whether  you  burn  fuel  in  the  house,  the  factory  or 
the  power  plant,  read  what  the  science  of  insulation 
has  accomplished. 


TWO  symptoms  always  signal  heat  loss 
from  a  steam-pipe.  One  is  lowered  pres- 
sure in  the  pipe,  the  other  is  high  tem- 
perature of  the  air  surrounding  the  bare  or 
poorly  insulated  pipe. 

Now  this  tailing  ot  the  pulse  and  external  fever 
means  that  fuel  in  the  form  of  heat  is  being  lost. 
It  is  Insulation's  job  to  minimize  this.  And  so 
well  is  this  being  done  by  the  Johns-Manville 
Insulation  Service  that  the  materials  applied 
are  paying  for  themselves  by  the  heat  they  save. 

This  kind  of  Heat  Conservation 
has  become  a  science 

In  past  years  little  was  known  of  the  real 
truths  of  heat  loss.  Materials  were  recom- 
mended after  inadequate  tests;  in  fact,  today  if 
many  of  the  steam  pipes  covered  sometime  ago 
with  materials  of  unknown  value  were  checked 
up,  their  covering  would  be  replaced  by  insula- 
tion of  known  value,  and  new  records  for 
economy  set  up. 

Rising  fuel  prices  make  heat  losses  doubly 
serious  and  economy  in  heat  transmission  has 
been  realized  to  be  a  real  factor  in  cutting  heat- 
ing, power  and  manufacturing  costs. 

Changing  the   physical  design  of  Insulation 

An  insulation  to  be  of  maximum  value  must 
have  more  than  the  property  of  preventing  heat 
loss.  It  must  also  have  physical  durability,  for 
a  short-life  material  means  early  replacement, 
so  that  if  insulation  values  are  equal,  the  most 
durable  insulation  is  the  most  economical. 


If  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  a  loss,  it  is  surely 
advisable  to  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum.  Be- 
lieving this,  Johns-Manville  developed  physically 
strong-felted  insulations — and  with  obvious  ad- 
vantages to  the  fuel  user.  For  these  felted  insu- 
lations are  built  up  in  ply  form,  physically  strong 
and  not  easily  damaged  by  vibration,  handling 
or  rehandling.  These  improved  materials  have 
not  only  overcome  the  physical  shortcomings 
of  most  insulations,  but  made  higher  heat  effi- 
ciencies possible.  In  fact,  on  test,  one  of  these 
insulations  has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  efficient  commercial  material  in  existence. 

Insulation  for  every    service 

No  one  material  should  or  will  serve  all  prac- 
tical needs.  Steam  service  where  high  pres- 
sures are  used  demands  different  treatment  than 
cold  water  or  brine  service.  Johns-Manville, 
in  realization  of  this,  offer  materials  suitable 
for  use  indoors  and  out;  overhead  and  under- 
ground and  for  every  type  of  system,  and  not 
only  does  this  service  include  the  furnishing  of 
the  materials  but  their  application  as  well. 

The  application  of  an  insulation  is  vital  to  its 
performance  in  service,  hence  the  necessity  of 
controlling  this  factor  if  economical  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Johns-Manville  Insulations 

Asbesto-Sponge  Felted,  85%  Magnesia,  As- 
bestocel,  Zero,  Anti-Sweat  and  Ammonia 
Insulation,  Underground  Conduit  Insulation 
and  Insulating  Cements. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Incorporated 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Efficiencies  of 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ASBESTO-SPONGE  FELTED 
.  INSULATION   ON  5"  PIPE 

Thickneti    Temperature  Differer.ee  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
inlnehel     ,„„•         20c/>        300«  4<m«  }00» 

i"        8}.8<fr       86.2%       889i>  89.8%      91.1% 

2"         88.6  90.}  91-6  928  94.> 

j"        91. 1  92.5  «3»  94  >  95-4 

What  Insulation  Efficiency  Means 
90    per    cent    efficiency. —  for    instance,— 
means  th«t  the  insulation  of  that  efficiency 
saves  90  per  cent  of  the  heat  that  would  b« 
lost  if  the  insulation  were  not  applied. 

Example: 

One  hundred  feet  of  uncovered  5"  pipe 
conveying  steam  at  150  pounds'  pressure 
through  a  room  whose  temperature  is  70°  F. 
loses  1,222,000,000  B.  t.  u.  (units  of  heat) 
per  year.  An  insulation  90  per  cent  effi« 
^cient  saves  90  per  cent  of  this  los»,  or  i,oo9,- 
800,000  B.  t.  u.  (units  of  heat). 

The  equivalents  of  this  loss  and  saving  in 
pounds  of  coal  are:  LOSS— 122,200  lbs.,  or 
ot.  1  tons  coal;  SAVING  by  Insulation— 
109,980  lbs.,  or  55  tons  coal. 

The  figures  on  pounds  of  coal  lost  due  to 
uninsulated  pipe  and  saved  by  use  of  insu- 
lation are  based  on  continuous  operation,  24 
hours  per  day,  365  days  per  year  and  10,000 
B.  t.  u.  available  per  pound  of  coaL 


To  show  the  great  flexibility  of 
felted  insulation,  so  vital  to  long 
life.  Nothing  to  break,  crack  or 
powder  off  as  in  molded  materials. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSOLATION 

thai  ketpt  the  beat  where  it  belongt 
CEMENTS 

thol  malrtboitn  walit  leokproof 

ROOFINGS 

that  rug  down  fire  nth 
PACKINGS 

that  ww  power  watte 
LININGS 

that  mate  broker  lafe 


FIBE 

WIVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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FIRST  in  Public  Utility  Service 


IN  no  other  field  of  motor  hauling 
do  speed  and  dependability  count 
as  in  public  utility  work.  A  five-minute 
delay  in  repairing  a  line  might  prove 
serious.  Breakdowns  need  instant 
attention.  The  areas  covered  are  often 
extensive.  Emergency  calls  keep  whole 
fleets  on  the  go. 

In  the  building  and  extending  of 
telephone  and  telegraph,  water,  gas, 
railway,    light   and    power   lines,   the 


hauling  is  heavy  and  the  roads  often 
bad. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  exacting  fields, 
White  Trucks  are  predominantly  used. 
They  have  the  stuff  in  them  to  stand 
up;  as  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work 
after  years  of  service  as  they  were  at 
the  start.  They  are  always  ready  and 
they  stay  ready.  Year  after  year  they 
continue  to  do  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money. 


A  Summary  of  White  Trucks  in 
Public  Utility  Service 

46  Telephone  and  Telegraph  companies  own  635  White  Trucks. 
143  Electric  Light  and  Power  companies  own  482  White  Trucks. 

64  Railway  companies  own  144  White  Trucks. 

77    Gas   companies  own    230    White    Trucks. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

WHITE  TRUCKS 
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AMERICA'S   HIGH  TIDE   OF  CRIME 


THAT  A  "WAVE  OF  CRIME"  is  sweeping  America 
with  a  deluge  of  murders,  burglaries,  robberies,  and 
every  kind  of  violence  and  lawlessness  seems  proved  to 
some  by  the  head-lines  reporting  crime  upon  crime  that  greet  us 
in  every  morning's  paper.  But  the  police  authorities,  in  an 
effort  to  calm  the  public,  assure  us  cheeriugly  that  there  is  no 
wave  at  all,  or  anything  out  of  the  ordinary — the  murders  and 
robberies  are  no  more  numerous  now  than  usual.  All  the 
worse,  then,  if  the  disease  is  chronic,  is  the  reply,  and  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  country  should  awake  and  clean  up  so 
scandalous  and  dangerous  a  situation. 
In  Chicago  more  than  a  thousand  citi- 
zens of  the  underworld  were  recently 
rounded  up  in  a  swift  series  of  spec- 
tacular raids  wrhich  marked  the  advent 
of  a  new  chief  of  police.  In  New 
York  City  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
The  Tribune  tells  us,  "the  unsolved 
murders  alone  total  more  than  100," 
and  the  hold-ups,  robberies,  and  thefts 
reported  by  the  police  represent  a 
property  loss  of  more  than  $3,100,000. 
Chicago  in  the  same  period  reports  "68 
murders  that  have  defied  solution"; 
and  the  news  columns  reveal  the  fact 
that  just  before  Chief  Fitzmorris's 
raids  one  day  was   marked   by  three 

pay-roll  robberies,  twenty  hold-ups,  eight  burglaries,  and  a 
murder.  In  Philadelphia,  according  to  The  Inquirer  of  that 
city,  there  have  been  100  murders  in  eleven  months;  and  a 
recent  record  of  fifty  hold-ups  in  one  day  has  resulted  in  plans 
for  a  special  motor-cycle  squad  of  bandit-chasing  riflemen.  In 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  a  correspondent,  "there  has  been  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  crime  this  year,"  and  "13  murders 
remain  unsolved  by  the  police."  In  Boston,  says  The  Herald 
of  that  city,  "hold-ups  by  gunmen  are  becoming  increasingly 
numerous."  The  Newark  Ledger  reports  "some  increase  in 
crimes  of  violence."  In  Cincinnati  The  Commercial  Tribune  states 
that  "every  agency  of  robbery  is  working  overtime."  In  St. 
Louis  conditions  have  recently  compelled  Chief  of  Police  O'Brien 
to  organize  a  "drive"  against  gunmen,  gangsters,  and  the 
criminal  forces  generally.  Cleveland's  records  show  70  murders. 
Detroit  confesses  to  an  increase  in  homicides  and  robberies  over 
its  average  for  the  last  six  years.  In  San  Francisco  the  head  of 
the  detective  bureau  reports  that  "crimes  of  violence  have 
increased  since  the  advent  of  prohibition."  In  Seattle  "rob- 
beries, hold-ups,  and  burglaries  have  been  occurring  with 
disturbing  frequency,"  according  to  the  Seattle  Times,  which 
adds:  "The  entire  country  is  experiencing  a  veritable  epidemic 
of  crime." 

The  assurances  of  police  authorities  In  some  of  these  cities 


Each  day  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  in* 
quiries  from  readers  asking  our  opinion  of 
the  reliability  and  worthiness  of  various 
charitable  enterprises  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions by  mail  from  the  charitably  inclined 
throughout  the  country, 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  investigate  all 
of  these  organizations.  There  is,  however, 
an  association  that  supplies  just  that  kind  of 
information.  It  is  called  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau,  and  is  located  at  No.  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  will  be  glad  to  give  reports 
when  asked. 


that  there  is  "nothing  abnormal"  in  the  crime  situation  merely 
adds  emphasis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  to  a  problem  which 
seems  to  be  more  acute  with  us  than  with  any  other  great 
civilized  nation.  In  the  annals  of  city  crime,  apparently,  we 
enjoy  a  startling  and  unenviable  preeminence.  This  is  revealed 
by  a  comparison  of  our  crime  statistics  with  those  of  Europe. 
Such  a  comparison  is  made  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  in  his 
"American  Police  Systems."  From  this  book  we  learn  that 
New  York  City  in  1916,  with  a  population  of  less  than  6,000,000, 
had  six  times  the  number  of  homicides  that  London  had,  with 

its  population  of  more  than  7,000,000, 
while  in  1917  the  homicides  in  New 
York  City  exceeded  by  fifty-six  the 
total  homicides  of  England  and  Wales 
together.  In  1918  New  York  again 
had  six  times  more  homicides  than 
London,  and  exceeded  the  total  homi- 
cides of  England  and  Wales  by  sixty- 
seven.  In  1916,  Chicago,  only  one- 
third  the  size  of  London,  had  105 
murders,  or  nearly  twelve  times  Lon- 
don's total.  That  same  year  gives. 
Chicago,  with  its  2,500,000  people, 
twenty  more  murders  than  England 
and  Wales  with  their  38,000,000  peo- 
.   pie.     To  quote  Mr.  Fosdick  further: 


"Statistics  of  this  kind  could  be 
multiplied  at  length.  In  the  three-year  period  1916-1918  in- 
clusive, Glasgow  had  38  homicides;  Philadelphia,  which  is  only 
a  trifle  larger,  had  during  this  same  period  281.  Liverpool  and 
St.  Louis  are  approximately  the  same  in  size;  in  1915  St.  Louis 
had  eleven  times  the  number  of  homicides  that  Liverpool  had, 
and  in  1916  eight  times  the  number.  Los  Angeles,  one-twentieth 
the  size  of  London,  had  two  more  homicides  in  1916  than  Lon- 
don had  for  the  same  period;  in  1917  she  had  ten  more  than 
London  had.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one-tenth  the  size  of  London, 
had  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  homicides  in  1917,  and 

approximately  twice  the  number  in  1918 

"Equally  significant  is  the  comparison  of  burglary  statistics 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1915,  for 
example,  New  York  City  had  approximately  eight  times  as  many 
burglaries  as  London  had  in  the  same  p^cd,  and  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  burglaries  reported  in  all  England  and  Wales. 
In  1917  New  York  had  four  times  as  many  burglaries  as  London, 
and  approximately  the  same  number  as  occurred  in  England 
and  Wales.  In  1918  the  burglaries  which  the  police  reported 
in  New  York  were  approximately  two  and  a  half  times  those  in 
London.  Chicago  in  1916  had  532  more  burglaries  than  Lon- 
done;  in  1917,  3,459  more;  in  1918,  866  more;  and  in  1919, 
2,146  more.  Detroit  and  Cleveland  generally  report  several 
hundred  more  burglaries  per  annum  than  London,  altho  London 
is  seven  or  eight  times  larger.  The  annual  burglaries  in  St. 
Louis  always  exceed  those  in  London.  The  disproportionate 
number  of  burglaries  occurring  in  American  cities  as  compared 
with  English  cities  is  reflected  in  the  prevailing  burglary  insur- 
ance-rates of  the  two  countries.    Due  to  differences  in  insurance 
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■  mi  methods,  exact  comparisons  are  impossible,  luit 

-  bees  gathered  from  careful  investigation  to  warrant 

'  conclusion  thai  burglary-rate/  in   American  munioi- 

s  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  higher  than  in  the 

principal  cities  <<(  England. 

•■  K\.  ii  man  rt«rtling  are  the  statistics  of  robbery.    Wu  Fork 

City  in  1915  reported  s-'<s  robberies  and  assaults  with  intenl  to 

roll  wt  •       I.     don    had  20  and  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 

r  had  l<>"-\     In  1916  New  York  had  886  such  crimes  to 

id  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland's  227.      In  1917 

\.  w  York  reported  s<>!  to  London's  38,  while  England,  Wales. 

-  otland  reported  233.     In  1918  New  York  had  849,  while 

London  had  63  and  England  and 

Wale-  had  LOO.     fraotically  the 

me  proportion  exists' between 

(.'1         -  -  and  tho-<    in 

:in.       In    l"|s.  for  -  \- 

ainple.  Chicago  hail  22robberi<  - 

ry  one  robbery  in  London, 

I    l  {   robfo  ries  tor  everj  out 

robbery  in  England  and  Wales, 

Washington,  D.C.,  in    1916  had 

64  more  robbi  ri  -   than  all  of 

England,  Wales,  ami  Scotland 
nut  'ml'!  'her:  in  1917  she  had 
126  more  I  ban  the-  I  in-. .■  oouh- 

t ri.  -.      ( Sties   like  Si.   Louis  and 

I ).  troit,  in  their  statistics  of  rob- 

•  and  assault  w ith  intenl  to 
rob,     frequently    -lu>s\    annual 

d-  \  an  ing  from  three  timi  - 

live  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  such  crimes  reported 
for  tin  \\  hoi.  of  Great  Britain." 

\  red  al  bulletin  of  th<    \<w 
«rk  Mur.-au  of  Social  ll> giene 

I  !iai    crimes    Of   all    kinds 

more  numerous  in  America 

,ii     in     European    countries. 

\nd  Frederick  I..  Hoffman, who 

compiles  homicide  statistics  for 

.  \.  a    ^  ork   insurance  journal 

.•all.  d   Thi   Spectatoi .  a\  era  thai 

human  lit-    was  never  a-  insecure  in  the  United  state-  as  it 

■  .-da;. ,"  and  that  "our  national  apathy  in  this  matter  is 
in   indictment    ..t    our  alleged   civilization."     Mr.   Hoffman's 

-  i<>r  1919  an-  for  thirty-one  American  cities  with  a  total 
population  of  about  20,000,000;  and  they  .-how  that  thedeath- 

•  from  homicides  in  these  cities  increased  from  an  average  of 
k2  per  100,000  during  1909  13  to  8.8  during  PU4-18  and  9.1 

ing  1919.  'I'h.  highest  homicide-rate  for  l'.tl't,  which  is  55.9 
iH-r  100, ixx).  i-  attributed  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the  lowest, 
J  5  par  HHUXX),  to  Milwaukee.  Wi-consin.  Commenting  on  his 
tables,  Mr.  Hoffman  sa 

"The  homicide  record  for  the  year  1919  is  of  unusual  interest 

on  account   of  the  anticipated   effecl   of  national   prohibition. 

Perhap  -h  to  expect  far-reaching  changes  in  homicidal 

hut  it  i-  eertaiylj   contrary  to  popular  expectation 

1919  should  actually  hav<    been  higher  than 

during  ■•  when  alcoholic  liquors  were  freely 

I    in   mo-t    ..r   il  in. I.r  review.       In   fact,    with    theex- 

1916  and  1917  the  rat.   for  1919  was  the  highest  on 

•rd   -inc.    id.-  commencement    of   the   presenl    investigation 

t  homicidal  frequency  of  thirty-one  cities  repre- 

t  urban  conditions  throughout  the  country  at  large." 

Whs  -  behind  thi   startling  prevalence   of  crime 

in    the    i  I   St  Mr     Fosdick    reluctant!:     concludes 

•  "with  all  ,d  good  nature  the  temper  of  our 

■  muniti.  trong     -train    of    violence,"  and    "we 

high  instinct  for  order";  and  the  Chicago  Triburu  not 
long  ago  affirmed,  thai  "there  i-  probablj  more  undisciplined, 
egot  for.-,    in  the  United  States  than  in  any 

•  rank  in  th<-  world."     Bui  other  explanations 
an  'II.     Mr.    Posdiok,   in   hi-   new    hook  on  our 

jx.li  .    divides    the    Mam.     between    our   faulty    judicial 
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system,  our  national  habit  of  enacting  unenforceable  laws,  our 
dislike  of  "experts"  in  government,  and  the  control  of  our  police 
machinery  by  politics.  He  also  points  out  that  our  problem 
is  greatly  complicated  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  our  city 
populations.  But  in  this  connection  a  correspondent  of  the 
Xew  York  Tribune  cites  various  authorities  to  prove  that  we 
can  not  unload  on  the  foreign-bom  element  of  our  population 
the  responsibility  for  our  criminal  record.  One  of  these  author- 
ities is  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission,  from  whose 
report  he  quotes  these  sentences: 

"No  satisfactory  evidence  has 
yet  been  produced  to  show  that 
immigration  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  crime  disproportion- 
ate to  the  increase  in  adult 
population.  Such  comparable 
statistics  of  crime  and  popula- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  indicate  that  immigrants 
are  less  prone  to  commit  crime 
than  are  native  Americans." 

Noting  that  "all  the  large 
cities  are  complaining  of  a  crime 
wave  which  appears  to  have  the 
same  general  features  in  all," 
and  that  "oue  feature  of  this 
wave  is  the  extent  of  youthful 
criminality,"  the  Baltimore 
I  uteri  can  remarks: 

"Some  ascribe  it  to  the  in- 
evitable reaction  of  the  war, 
with  that  terrible  conflict's  dis- 
turbance of  all  normal  condi- 
tions. The  unsettled  frame  of 
mind  in  which  it  left  the  young 
men  who  lived  in  a  feverish 
stale  of  excitement  iu  the  army, 
and  who  can  not  adjust,  them- 
selves readily  to  the  routine  of 
ordinary  life,  is  doubtless  re- 
sponsible for  much/' 

Our  lax  administration  of  criminal  law,  says  ex-President 
William  Howard  Taft,  is  one  reason  that  crime  flourishes  with 
us.     Writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Mr.  Ta ft  says: 

"For  years  ihe  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  many 
of  our  State  courts  has  been  humiliatingly  inefficient  and  a  real 
disgrace  to  our  civilization.  The,  theory  that,  ninety-nine  guilty 
men  should  escape  rather  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  be 
punished  has  been  carried  in  practise  to  a  ridiculous  extreme 

"We  are  Buffering  from  overenthusiasm  in  the  devising  of 
criminal  laws  to  make  people  good  and  to  reach  results  that  can 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  attained  in  this  wax.  The  failure 
to  enforce  these  laws  always  adds  to  the  disrespect  for  law  and 
greatly  enlarges  a  class  of  violators  of  law  immune  from  prose- 
cution. For  a  time,  at  least,  this  must  be  Ihe  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion law  8." 

The  ease  with  which  thu^s  and  gunmen, can  make  their  escape 
in  automobiles  after  a  crime  is  a  factor  in  the  situation,  remarks 
the  Boston  Herald;  "and  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for 
acquiring  weapons  is  another."  In  Detroit,  according  to  Police 
Commissioner  James  W.  Inches,  the  situation  is  further  com- 
plicated by  "rum-running"  from  Canada,  "which  has  brought 
to  Detroit  criminals  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates."  Turn- 
ing again  to  Mr.  Fosdick's  book,  we  find  the  case  thus  stated 

against   making  the  jKjlice,  depart  merit,  part  of  the  political  spoils 

-_\  -teui : 

"Every  American  police  department,  is  a  graveyard  of  projects 
and  improvements  which,  had  they  been  developed  lo  maturity, 
would  have  reconstituted  the  police  work  of  the  city.  They 
have  died  because  the  particular  administration  sponsoring 
I  hem  iia-  nut  the  fate  of  all  municipal  administrations,  and  the 
3UCCeeding  regime,  to  justify  its  existence,  has  had  to  discredit 
the  work  and  aim-  of  its  predecessor." 

Searching  for  a  remedy  for  our  epidemic  of  crime,  the  press 
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naturally  watch  with  interest  the  effect  of  Chicago's  campaign. 
While  some  see  only  discouragement  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
persons  rounded  up  in  the  police  raids  were  afterward  dismissed 
or  fined  a  trifling  sum,  others  think  that  Police  Chief  Fitzmorris 
has  pointed  the  way  by  serving  notice  on  the  criminal  element 
that  its  activities  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  by  attacking 
those  breeding-places  of  crime,  the  gambling-houses,  boot- 
legging headquarters,  and  "clubs."  Mayor  Thompson  calls 
upon  the  State  of  Illinois  to  "mobilize"  against  the  criminals, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  criminal  code  to  make  robbery 
with  the  aid  of  a  revolver  punishable  by  life  imprisonment. 

The  Peoria  Transcript  fears  that  if  this  anticrime  campaign 
of  Chicago's  is  sustained  "the  crooks  will  seek  refuge  in  other 
cities  of  the  State  until  vigilance  is  relaxed  over  their  old  haunts." 
The  reason  that  crime  has  hitherto  seemed  unhindered  in  Chicago, 
says  The  Tribune  of  that  city,  is  that  "its  beneficiaries  have 
what  the  self-respecting  majority  has  not — organization  and 
system."     "Raids  are  not  enough,"  it  warns  us,  and  continues: 

"The  drastic  changes  needed  in  our  machinery  of  public 
protection  and  law  enforcement  must  come  through  deeply 
aroused  public  morale,  and  this  can  be  insured  only  by  organ- 
ized effort  of  all  the  agencies  of  decent  living  and  civic  reform 
and  business  and  community  betterment  throughout  the  city. 
The  Tribune  will  continue  to  do  its  part  in  this  campaign.  The 
Crime  Commission  will  go  steadily  forward.  The  most  energetic 
members  of  the  bench  and  of  the  council  and  of  the  law-enforcing 
branches  of  our  various  governments  will  work  with  a  will.  But 
they  must  be  joined  by  the  churches  and  by  all  the  civic  associa- 
tions, which  together  may  concentrate  such  pressure  upon  the 
centers  of  government  and  law  agencies  that  the  influences  of 
organized  vice  and  crime  and  their  allies  in  politics  and  office 
will  be  overwhelmed.  As  The  Tribune  pointed  out  a  year  ago, 
'if  the  people  are  to  crush  this  ugly  combination  it  must  be  by 
combination.'  We  must  meet  organization  and  system  with 
organization  and  system."  f 

And  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  0$peal  we  read: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  housecleaning  of  Ameri- 


crusades  of  this  sort  have  been  allowed  to  dwindle  to  nothing- 
ness and  the  enemies  of  society  allowed  to  come  back  again  into 
their  unlawful  own.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  law  and  order  as  well." 

"Probably  Chicago  is  pointing  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
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CiKT  BUSY,  PLUG   IIP  THE   HOLKS  IN  THE   DIKE. 

— Ohapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

can  cities  will  not  be  the  matter  merely  of  a  temporary  exercise 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  new  broom 
is  allowed   to    become   ragged   and  unserviceable.     Too  many 
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A  VOICE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

crime  problem  that  presses  upon  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun- 
try," remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  goes  on  to  say 
in  defense  of  "drag-net"  raids: 

"It  is  a  rather  safe  assumption  that  any  able-bodied  man  of 
sound  mind  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  gainful  occupation 
in  the  last  year  or  so,  when  employment  was  unusually  plentiful, 
is  open  to  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him.  In  a  time  when  so  many  crimes  of  violence  are  being 
committed,  the  authorities  of  the  larger  cities  are  justified  in 
going  to  unusual  lengths  to  discover  'who  is  who'  in  the  com- 
munity. There  is  an  existent  'emergency'  not  unlike  that 
which  prevails  in  war-time,  and  emergencies  call  for  emergency 
treatment.  If  there  should  be  a  temporary  reversal  of  the 
principle  that  every  man  should  be  considered  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  guilty,  the  reversal  may  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  serving  a  public  good." 

Less  imprest  by  the  Chicago  raids  is  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial Tribune,  which  remarks  that  "everybody,  including  the 
criminals,  has  enjoyed  a  baptism  of  notoriety,  and  nobody, 
including  the  criminals,  has  been  hurt."  Equally  cynical  is  the 
comment  of  the  New  York  World,  which,  under  the  heading 
"How  Cities  Are  Hoodwinked,"  editorializes  as  follows: 

"This  sort  of  thing  takes  place  in  most  of  our  large  cities  when 
public  complaint  against  lawlessness  can  no  longer  be  brushed 
aside  or  when  a  change  in  command  at  Police  Headquarters 
appears  to  call  for  a  spectacular  display. 

"Officials  who  countenance  such  raids  and  gain  undeserved 
applause  thereby  are  usually  to  blame  for  the  conditions  that 
lead  up  to  them.  If  the  laws  were  enforced  persistently  and 
justly  it  would  never  be  possible  for  the  authorities  to  seize 
hundreds  of  men  known  to  live  by  crime.  Most  suspects  of 
that  kind  are  protected  in  one  way  or  another — if  not  by  noto- 
rious influence,  then  by  police  neglect  of  duty.  Where  lawless- 
ness is  colonized,  as  it  must  be  to  invite  wholesale  raids,  we 
may  be  certain  that  for  months  or  years  previously  it  was 
winked  at  and  perhaps  encouraged." 
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THE   NEW  AND   GREATER  ROUMANIA 


ROUMANIA  WENT  INTO  THE  WAR  shaped  very  much 
like  an  old  boot,  with  a  remarkably  thin  ankle  section, 
•  and  emerged  a  rounded-ont,  compact,  roughly  circular 
ion  of  nearly  three  times  its  former  size.  Its  area,  iu  1911, 
was  53,489  Bquare  mil.  -.  With  the  recenl  additions  of  Transyl- 
vania, Bukovina,  and  Bessarabia,  it  now  includes,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  the  map  experts  of  the  Matthews-Northrup 
Works.  122,282  Bquare  miles  of  territory.  Its  population  lias 
ased,  by  tlie  same  recent  treaties  which  enlarged  its 
graphical  domain,  from  7.771  ,:i41  to  17,393,149.  Roumania 
i-  one  country,  at  [east,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
by  the  outcome  of  the  war.  "We  have  achieved  what  was  our 
dream  for  more  than  a  thousand  years."  said  the  new  Roumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  Take  Jonesou,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Loudon, 
quoted  by  tin-  London  Telegraph.  "We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  show  whether  we  are  worthy  or  not  of  the  sacrifices  that  have 
a  mad<  for  us." 
Tin  i  resCnl  kingdom  of  Roumania.  as  may  he  seen  by  com- 
paring  the  latest  map,  printed  on  the  opposite  page,  with  the 
historical  records  cited  by  a  writer  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannioa,  includes  practically  the  same  territory 
which  once  constituted  the  old  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  con- 
quered by  Trajan's  legions  early  in  the  Christian  era.  The  land 
was  thoroughly  Romanized  in  the  following  centuries,  and  the 
Roumanian  of  to-day  is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  Roman  conquerors  and  colonizers. 
The  language  of  the  peasants,  notes  a  philological  expert  writing 
in  tht  Encyclopedia  Britannioa,  "represents  the  original  rustic 
Latin  of  the  Roman  provincials  in  Meesia  and  Dacia,  as  modi- 
in  d  by  centuries  of  alien  rule.  .  .  .  Some  words  retain  unaltered 
the  forms  under  which  they  were  used  by  Vergil  and  Cicero." 
The  state  of  Roumania  a<  it  existed  prior  to  the  war,  as  Prof. 
Basil  Stoiea,  now  a  Commissioner  of  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment in  New  York,  observes  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  formed  in  1859,  by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  had  both  existed  as  consolidated  states  since 
the  early  twelfth  century,  and  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  down  to  their  union  autonomous  principalities  under 
Turkish  suzerainty.  The  pressure  of  the  Magyars  on  the  west, 
of  the  Muscovites  on  the  northeast,  and  of  the  Turks  on  the  south. 
presl  the  kingdom  into  the  peculiar  shape  which  it  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Of  the  large  territories  which  it  has 
annexed.  Transylvania  is  generally  admitted  to  be  preponder- 
antly Roumanian  in  nationality.  The  annexation  .of  Bessarabia, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Russia,  has  been  attacked  by  ex- 
Premier  K>  r.  risky  and  others  as  B  plain  theft  of  Russian  territory. 
Professor  Stoiea,  answering  this  contention  in  a  booklet  called 
"Bessarabia"  (George  II.  Doran  Company),  says,  that  Bessarabia 
Led  to  Russia  by  the  Turks  in  IS  12.  when,  "save  for  the 
n  corner  of  the  province,  the  population  was  every- 
where pun  I'  Ro  imanian,"  and  only  the  fringe  along  the  sea  was 
in  nalit;  a  Turkish  province.  The  two  Turkish  commissioners 
(terward  beheaded  for  giving  up  1 1 1 » -  territory,  which  was 

,r-   to  give,      >        Professor  Stoiea,  and  Russia  has  held  it, 

ace.     Answering  the  objection  that  "the  present 
pulation  ol   B<  jsarabia  i-  about  2,500,000  and  the  Moldavian 
of   it   constitute*    less   than   .">•)   per  cent.,"  the  Professor 
d  a  letter  '<>  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Indeed,  according  to  'Ik   official  Russian  statistics  of  ls<»7, 
■  mm  18  per  cent,  of  the  Bessarabian  population; 
Russian!  and  Ukrainians  together,  19  percent.;    .lews,  11 
'••lit.:    Bulgarians,  5  per  cent.;   Germans,  •'>  per  cent.;    the 
r<  maind)  r  i«  ing  small  group*  of  Moslem  colonists.     Even  accept- 
big  thesi   data  aa  correct,  which  they  are  not,  by  what  right 
ild  i'»  )•  Rustdani  and  Ukrainians  (by  the  way,  two 

distinct  nationalities,  who  hafa   om   another  cordially;  overrule 


the  will  of  48  per  cent.?  But  the  Russian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Casso,  says  in  his  book,  'Russia  on  the  Danube':  'The 
information  received  by  the  central  departments  on  Bessarabia 
is  not  correct.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Year-Book  of  1910,  published 
by  the  Central  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  enumerating  the  nationalities  of  Bessarabia, 
does  not  even  mention  the  Moldavian  nation,  altho  this  nation 
forms  more  than  half  of  the  province's  population.'" 

Ukrainia,  to  the  northward,  which  at  first  objected  to  the 
Roumanian  annexation  of  Bessarabia,  on  July  31  formally 
accepted  the  new  arrangement   and  sent  a  consul  to  Kishinef. 

The  present  government  of  Roumania  is  headed  by  King 
Ferdinand  I.,  nephew  of  the  late  King  Carol,  whom  he  succeeded 
on  October  11,  1914.  A  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  early 
last  summer,  has  had  its  hands  full  unifying  tho  different  con- 
stitutions of  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukovina,  and 
Transylvania.  The  ethnographical  map  included  in  Professor 
Stoica's  booklet  on  Bessarabia  shows  a  considerable  colony  of 
Hungarians  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Transylvania,  now  the 
geographical  center  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  colonies  of  Germans, 
Bulgars,  and  Turks  along  the  eastern  Black  Sea  littoral.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1920  issue  of  the  "Statesman's  Year-Book"  (Mac- 
millan  Company): 

"Among  Roumanians  there  are  racial  differences  of  which  the 
census  returns  take  no  account.  In  Central  Moldavia  and 
East  Transylvania  there  are  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  Magyar 
descent  (Changer  and  Szeklers);  in  South  Transylvania  and  in 
the  Banat  there  are  thousands  of  Saxons  and  Swabes.  In  Buko- 
vina and  Bessarabia  there  are  some  German  and  Ruthenian 
colonies.  The  communes  along  the  Danube  have  some  inhabi- 
tants of  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  origin;  in  the  Dobrudja  there 
are  many  foreign  elements — Bulgars,  Russians,  Germans,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  are  Turks  and  Tatars." 

There  are  some  three  million  Jews  in  the  country,  according 
to  figures  collected  by  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  They  con- 
stitute  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  population,  said  to  be  "a 
larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  country." 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Roumanian  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1900  the  country  was  third,  after 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  in  the  production  of  grain.  Here, 
as  in  the  neighboring  agricultural  country  of  Bulgaria,  agrarian 
problems  are  receiving  the  attention,  of  the  Government.  At 
present,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Current 
History  (New  York),  a  Committee  on  Agrarian  Reforms  is  mak- 
ing progress  with  "a  comprehensive  scheme  for  distributing  land 
lo  the  peasantry." 

Dealing  with  the  measure  in  detail,  the  writer  continues: 

"The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  90,000,000  lei  for  this  purpose.  The  land  law,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  laid  in  1917,  provides  for  the  expropria- 
tion of  all  landed  property  over  500  hectares  of  individual  hold- 
ing in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  over  100  hectares  in  Bessarabia, 
Bukovina,  ami  Transylvania.  There  is,  however,  an  influential 
group  headed  by  Professor  lorga,  and  the  former  Ministers,  Dr. 
Yaida,  Lupu,  and  Mihalache,  to  reduce  the  maximum  in  Rou- 
mania proper  also  to  KM)  hectares. 

"The  expropriation  measures  apply  in  the  first  place  to  estates 
held  in  mortmain,  and  the  rich  holdings  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
have  already  been  largely  broken  up.  Application  of  the  law 
meets  with  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Magyar  churches  in  Transylvania,  whose  sympathizers  exert 
themselves  abroad  to  represent  the  expropriation  proceedings 
being  directed  specifically  against,  the  Magyars — notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  all  land  taken  is  paid  for  in  full  on  the  basis 
of  prewar  values,  ami  that  the  law  is  applied  to  the  Roumanian 
Church  with  equal  vigor.  The  peasantry  pays  (55  per  cent,  of 
the  expropriation  price,  the  remaining  35  per  cent,  being  borne 
by  the  state.  A  period  of  forty-five  years  is  allowed  for  pay- 
ment. A  special  'law  of  pastures'  encourages  cattle  raising  on 
expropriated  areas,  an  industry  much  needed." 
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FIRST  MEETING   OF  TDK    \ssKMBLY  OP  THE  LEAGl'E   OF  NATIONS. 
Held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva  on  November  l~>       Paul  Hymans,  of  Belgium,  is  in  (he  President's  chair. 


TMi:   LEAGUE'S   SWADDLING-CLOTHES 

A  CHILD  WRAPT  IN'  s\\\  \  T)D  LI  N'G  -  CLOTHES,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  not  everywhere  extinct,  may  not 
-  lie  a  very  lively  infant,  bul  its  immobility  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  death.  So  the  infant  League  of  Nations  begins 
life  all  hound  round  with  a  complexity  of  prejudices  and  dis- 
trusts and  legal  limitation-  and  financial  difficulties  and  political 
obligations,  hindrances,  and  burdens  of  every  kind.  Among  the 
observers  about  tin-  cradle  some  predict  that  these  wrappings 
will  smother  the  child,  others  that   the  child  will  manage  to  sur- 

•  tho  handicapped  lor  a  while,  and  still  others  believe  that 
•    Ixmds  will  actually  help  development   into  straight  ami 

rdj  youth.     Many  editorial  friends  of  the  League  are  frankly 

disappointed    with    the   result-   of    tin     Assembly's   sessions   a1 

.    anti-Leaguers    who    once    protest     to    fear    a    "super- 

ernment"  now  jeer  at  its  "helplessness,"  while  others  set 
themselves  to  balance  fond   bopes  and  gloomy  apprehensions 

inst  the  actual  accomplishments  reported  from  the  League's 

:--.        One    \  jew    i-    -...ell   repp-en  t  ed   by   tile  dis'api>oilltcd 

liberal  editor  who  thus  Bums  up  the  situation  in   Tht    Nation: 

.  itorn  a-  a  splendid  dream  of  international  peace, 

•  tiling  down  t..  of  international  clerking  which  it   can 

do  well  and  which  it  is  well  that  some  such  organization  should 

•  lo.     p.  tiling  the  Aland   islands  question  or  at 

tntrol  should    deceive  no  one  into  believing 

that  this  is  the  Leaf  ad  war  for  a  vision  of  which  men  died." 

Correspondents  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  follow  up  their  chiefs 

ipaign  'in    League  bj    reporting  that    "within   the 

U  of  tie  ied   R<  formation  at  Geneva  the  most 

sordid  battle  has  been  <  linforpurelj  selfish  motives  under 

•loak  of  tic  real  Brotherhood  of  Man."     But  a   New 

\<>r,    Tim    correspondent  oh  that  despite  obstacles,  both 

and    permanent,    the    lug   accomplishment    of    the 

Assembly  will  have  been  that   -forty-one  nation-  met  ;it   the 

sami   tabli   to  discusc  their  affairs  and  difficulties.     That  never 

hapj*  ned  i«  fore  in  the  history  of  the  world."      "rii.  Bolemn  dec- 

ition  ot  Benatox  Harding  and  Senator  Lodge  that  the  League 

wa  bnost   ludicrous  l»\    the  animation,  by  no 


means  of  a.  galvanic  sort,  which  marked  the  opening  reading  of 
the  Assembly,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican.  The  League,  we 
are  told.  •"  may  blow  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  tho  perils, 
internal  and  external,  by  which  it  is  beset,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
pass  away  quietly  in  its  sleep."  For  this  first  session  of  the 
League's  most  popular  body  showed  conclusively,  in  the  opinion 
of  The  h'c publican,  that  it  is  filling  a  long-felt  want;  because,  tho 
executive  action  is  taken  by  the  League  Council,  "the  Assembly 
<loes  give  even  the  small  nations  a  chance,  which  in  the  age  of 
dreadnought  states  they  had  lost,  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  exert, 
influence.  It  does  for  them  something  like  what  proportional 
representation  does  for  minority  parties;  the  great  states,  like  the 
great  parties,  may  prevail,  but  it  is  something — indeed,  it  is  very 
much      for  the  smaller  groups  not  to  be  disfranchised." 

'The  small  nations  are  in  control  in  the  Assembly,"  says  a 
New  Fork  Herald  writer.  In  particular,  as  several  correspon- 
dents observe,  the  point  has  been  reached  whero  the  Latin- 
American  states  are  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  a  balance  of  power. 
Hymans,  a  Belgian,  was  elected  President.  Out  of  twelve  chair- 
manships ami  vice-chairmanships  of  committees,  nine  were  given 
to  Latins,  all  but  three  of  them  from  Latin-American  countries. 
At  the  very  opening  session  a  call  was  made  for  amending  the 
League  ( Jovenant  to  provide  that  the  member  states  of  the  League 

Council  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  instead  of  having  the  big 
Lowers  kept  iii  the  Council  in  perpetuity.  The  Assembly, 
observes  Mr.  Charles  A.  Belden,  New  York  Evening  Post  cor- 
respondent at  Geneva,  as  it  represents  all  member  states,  "does 
not  propose  to  be  the  dog  wagged  by  the  tail,  which  latter,  in  its 
opinion,  is  the  Council  representing  only  (sight  states."  This 
attitude  is  wholesome,  declares  Air.  Selden,  who  continues: 

"That  there  are  differences  in  the  Assembly  itself  and  that  tho 
Assembly  is  determined  to  give  greater  democracy  to  the  Coun- 
cil are  healthy  signs  of  the  League's  virility  and  must  not  bo 
mistaken  for  weakening  dissensions.  Another  year  of  such 
Complete  and  deadly  harmony  as  the  Council  has  displayed  since 
its  organization  would  have  been  a  real  danger.  Not  so  this 
man-fashion  give  and  take  of  Slavs,  Scandinavians,  Latins, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Asiatics." 

At  Geneva,  according  to  Mr.  Selden,  it  has  become  an  axiom 
that   the  defense  of  tin-  Council  in  its  present  form  "labels  a 
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delegate  as  a  reactionary."  The  New  York  Globe  sees  in  the 
contest  between  the  small  and  neutral  nations  "So  powerful  in 
the  Assembly  and  the  Great  Powers  represented  in  the  Council 
a  great  struggle  between  the  old  statecraft  and  the  new.  The 
dissension,  it  says,  is  "between  those  who  stick  to  the  temporary 
advantages  of  the  old  system  and  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
temporary  sacrifices  in  order  to  promote  the  new."     That  is: 

"The  neutrals  and  the  smaller  nations,  who  tand  to  gain  most 
with  the  least  loss,  are  in  favor  of  complete  and  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  obligations;  the  belligerents,  who  have  on 
their  hands  an  immense  amount  of  the  spoils  of  war,  are  more 
reluctant. 

"The  meeting  at  Geneva  has  taken  the  form  of  a  skirmish 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  old  statecraft  won  when  it 
was  decided  that  meetings  of  the  powerful  Assembly  commis- 
sions should  be  held  in  secret.  It  won  again,  if  Mr.  James,  of 
The  Times,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
mandate-holding  Powers  were  given  a  real,  altho  not  a  nominal, 
control  of  the  mandate  commission.  It  wins  whenever  the 
Council  takes  away  a  function  from  the  Assembly  or  assumes  a 
new  and  arbitrary  function  of  its  own. 

"But  this  was  to  be  expected.  The  ideals  of  the  League 
preamble  can  be  realized  only  after  a  long  and  persistent  assault 
upon  the  seats  of  arbitrary  power.  Against  the  will  of  the 
secret  council  chamber,  when  that  will  is  reactionary,  must  be 
directed  the  will  of  an  informed  world  public.  That  is  the 
Assembly's  main  business,  and  it  is  carrying  it  forward  not 
wholly  without  success." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  are  disappointed  at  the  little  progress 
made  along  these  very  lines.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  Mr.  Laurence  Hills  says  that  to  many  representatives  of 
the  small  nations  the  League  under  its  present  organization  "is 
appearing  more  as  an  alliance  of  the  large  Powers  to  defeat  the 
more  liberal  aims  of  the  smaller  ones."  There  is  disappoint- 
ment, he  says,  because  no  strong  stand  was  taken  for  disarma- 
ment, because  all  proposals  for  amending  the  Covenant  were  put 
over  until  next  spring,  and  because  of  the  failure  to  organize  the 
international  court  of  justice,  "with  a  compulsory  jurisdiction 
feature  which  would  permit  the  small  nations,  provided  a  large 
Power  was  the  aggressor,  to  summon  such  a  Power  into  the 
court."  Seeing  the  futility  of  getting  the  Great  Powers  to 
reduce  armaments,  "the  small  nations  have  lined  up  behind 
Brazil's  resolution  to  make  the  manufacture  of  armament  a  state 
monopoly."     Another  evident  disappointment,  we  read, 

"Is  the  discovery  that  the  mandate  idea  in  the  Covenant  is  a 
mere  fiction.     Virtually  all  the  non-mandatary  nations  in  the 


League  have  the  same  idea  as  was  exprest  by  the  United  States 
in  her  note  to  Great  Britain  on  the  Mesopotamian  oil  case, 
namely,  that  all  nations  have  the  same  advantages  economically 
under  the  mandate  plan,  but  Great  Britain  has  advanced  a 
theory  here  from  which  it  is  plain  she  is  not  to  be  dislodged  from 
control  of  the  Mesopotamian  oil-fields,  that  she  assumed  the 
mandate  for  Mesopotamia  at  a  heavy  loss  and  that  economic 
privileges  must  go  to  the  mandatory  Power  as  partial  reimburse- 
ment when  such  Power  carries  '  the  white  man's  burden.'  Also 
it  was  insisted  that  mandates  were  irrevocable;  that  they  con- 
stitute perpetual  trusteeship." 

Tho  the  Geneva  gathering  was  larger  than  The  Hague  con- 
ferences, The  Nation  finds  two  "profound  differences,"  to  tho 
discredit  of  the  recent  one: 

"Two  great  nations,  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia,  are  os- 
tracized, uninvited  to  the  meeting;  and  the  little  nations  enter 
this  conference  not  with  equal  rights  but  as  lesser  partners  in  an 
enterprise  bound  to  the  chariot-wheel  of  the  Entente  victors. 
It  is  this  stringent  domination  of  the  so-called  Great  Powers  which 
infects  the  very  basis  of  the  League;  this,  the  difficulty  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Covenant,  and  the  unanimity  required  for  im- 
portant decisions  which  render  the  Council  of  the  League  as 
helpless  as  the  old  Polish  Diet  in  which  any  one  member  could 
veto  the  decisions  of  all  the  others." 

The  most  thoroughgoing  condemnation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, however,  comes  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Hearst 
papers.  As  Mr.  C.  F.  Bertelli  listened  to  the  speeches  at  Geneva, 
he  could  feel  human  nature  "reverting  to  the  primordial  in- 
stincts of  the  cavemen."  And  he  sums  up  his  discoveries  about 
the  selfish  designs  of  the  Powers  represented  at  Geneva  as 
follows: 

"Great  Britain  fights  for  the  world's  hegemony. 

"France  wants  the  League  turned  into  an  instrument  for  tho 
coercion  of  Germany  in  order  to  wring  the  last  cent  from  her 
former  enemy. 

"Italy  is  keeping  in  mind  her  necessity  to  import  iron,  wheat. 
and  coal,  and  she  asks  the  members  of  the  League  to  pool  their 
own  resources  of  raw  materials. 

"Japan  intends  to  become  a  Power  of  the  first  magnitude, 
dictating  her  policy  to  the  white  races,  and  she  covets  Siberia. 

"The  smaller  countries  act  as  satellites  to  their  chosen  bigger 
Powers,  and  take  the  attitude  of  beggars  in  order  to  achieve 
their  own  particular  ends,  while  Chile  and  Peru  apparently  have 
come  to  Geneva  only  to  call  each  other  names. 

"The  Assembly  is  a  beehive  of  gossip  and  intrigue,  the  dele- 
gates engaged  in  a  cateh-as-catch-can  game.  Everybody  seems 
demoralized  by  the  very  atmosphere  permeating  the  entire 
organization. 

"When  a  courageous  member  of  the  League  dares  to  speak 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  MAP  OP  THE  WORLD. 
Tho  white  regions  show  the  territory  represented  in  the  League,  the  countries  marked  black  are  not  yet  members. 
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iu  thi   name  of  justice,  his  words  are  left  unanswered  amid  the 
ral  indifference. 

\.\<r  before  lias  the  absence  of  the  United  States  from  a 
rid  council  been  so  noticeable. 

"Tl  Ejue    lacks   the   moral   foundation   which   only    tho 

l'n:-       -      i  -  can  give  it. 

"Every  one  presenl  i-  a  member  of  a  delegation  of  a  nation 
that   profited  from  the  armistice  somehow  or  other." 

A  writer  more  friendly  to  the  League,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  James, 
correspondent  of  the  New  Fork  Times,  finds  two  very  serious 
barriers  to  tin-  League's  success,  which  were  disclosed  at  Geneva: 

"First,  the  fact  that  the  world-war  has  not  been  finished 
long  enough  to  permil  sincere  cooperation  by  the  nations  of  tho 
world. 

dly,  tlu  absence  of  the  United  states  and  Germany." 


#V 


in:   saved    ebb   life— and  now 
SHE   WANTS    HIM  TO  SHABBY    IIKU. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  James  explains  with  some  care  the  importance  of  these 
t>a.rriir>  which,  lie  thinks,  time  may  remove: 

"I  have  said  that  the  meeting  lias  taken  place  too  near  the 
Great  War.  How  can  this  be  better  shown  than  in  the  question 
of  disarmament,  a  matter  about  which  League  enthusiasts 
hoped  '•>  make  great  progress  at  the  meeting?     Hut  Bourgeois, 

for  France,  [ays  down  the  hard  fact    that    France  will  not   take,  a 
sim,'l>     Btep   until    Germany     fulfils    the    terms   of    the   Treaty  of 

\  ■  -  .ml  until  the  Allies  have  the  complete  power  of  in- 

tigating  the  Btate  or  German  armament.  Yet  Bourgeois 
admit-  thai  Germany  has  begun  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  terms,  and 
that  i-  considered  hope  for  the  future. 

"Again,  France  i-  absolutely  against  the  entry  of  Germany 
Into  thi  League  and  has  blocked  ii  until  Germany  shows  s  better 
disposition  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  terms.  This  is 
■no  ner echo  of  the  war.  Many  delegates  express  the  opinion 
i  mi- take  to  give  the  League  any  task  in  enforcing  the 
Tn  '  .  for  whenever  anj  question  of  that  sort  comes  up  those 
countries  which  were  neutral  during  the  war  -cuff. 

I  the  United  Stat*  -  also  places  a  barrier  on  the 

tion  of  disarmament.     This  Assembly  will  name  a 

mission  to  study  the  problem,  but  the  question  maj  be  asked, 

thai  England  and  Japan  will  agree  i<> 

limit  the  number  of  their  war-ships  while  America,  no1  being  a 

•  e  ,  do<  -  not  submit  to  a  Bimilar  undertaking? 

America  and  Germany  also  compromises  the 

tion  of  the  World   Court   and  i-  responsible  for  a  certain 

ard  it   by  the   Powers  in   ^\\<    League.     There  is  a 

unwillingni  thi   court   power  to  hale  all  inde- 

efore  it    and  without  this  power,  Elihu  Root 

Th<    Hague,  the  World  Court  is  not  verj  much  of  a  fact. 

also  hinders   progress  toward  amending 

the    i  mt,    which    i-    In  Id    to    need    chant."-,    and    now     the 

had  iuld  l»    hitter  not   to  lake  up  amend- 

ments until  afn  r  tie      know  where  America  stands." 


OIL   TROUBLING   THE   DIPLOMATIC 
WATERS 

THE  WORLD  IS  OIL  MAD,  declared  a  British  knight 
who  recently  visited  our  shores.  "Certainly  the  world 
has  a  tremendous  oil  thirst,"  agrees  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  "and  the  nations  are  elbowing  each  other — none  too 
politely — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oil-springs  of  the  Near 
East."  In  our  State  Department  and  in  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe  this  elbowing  becomes  a  subject  for  polite  notes  of 
remonstrance  on  one  hand  and  assurance  on  the  other.  Secre- 
tary Colby's  recent  note  to  Lord  Curzon,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, concerning  Mesopotamia,  insisted,  in  the  words  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "upon  the  claim  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  regardless  of  its  non-member- 
ship in  the  League  of  Nations."  Other  editors  point  out, 
however,  that  "oil"  was  the  burden  of  tho  note,  and  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  declares 
that  it  "was  framed  in  counsel  with  the  oil  interests  of  this 
country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  views  of  that 
great  industry."  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Time*  says  London  editors  were  quick  to  intimate  that  tho  sole 
motive  behind  Secretary  Colby's  note  was  to  enable  tho  United 
States  to  share  in  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Washington  officials;  "the  United  States  had  nothing  in  mind 
except  principle,"  they  aver. 

At  any  rate,  says  the  Seattle  Times,  "the game  of  '  freeze-out' 
is  being  played  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  oil-producing  regions." 
In  explanation  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  declares  that 
"the  British  bar  civilians  of  all  countries — their  own  included — 
from  prospecting  for  oil  in  Mesopotamia,  but  British  army  ex- 
perts go  on  developing  'for  military  purposes.'"  Oil,  therefore, 
thinks  this  paper,  "bids  fair  to  replace  gold  as  the  chief  subject 
of  international  differences  in  the  future."  "In  Mesopotamia 
there  is  oil,  and  this  is  the  oil  age,"  significantly  adds  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  also  reminds  us  that  "what  the  United  States  is 
asking  on  the  subject  of  Mesopotamia  oil  is  exactly  what  we  have 
always  been  willing  to  grant  to  the  whole  world." 

The  note  of  the  British  Government,  to  which  Secretary 
Colby's  note  is  said  to  be  a  reply,  has  not  been  made  public, 
altho  it  was  received  by  our  (Jovernment  last  August.  In  con- 
sequence, the  American  people  have  heard  but  one  side  of  the 
controversy.  In  his  latest  note  Secretary  Colby  said,  among 
other  things: 

'I  need  hardly  reter  again  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  has  consistently  urged  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  that  alien  territory 
transferred  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  (  Ynlral  Powers  should 
be  held  and  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  equal  treat- 
ment to  the  commerce  and  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations.  In- 
deed, il  was  in  reliance  upon  an  understanding  to  this  effect,  and 
expressly  in  contemplation  thereof,  that  the  United  States  was 
persuaded  that  the  acquisition  under  mandate  of  certain  enemy 
territory  by  the  victorious  Powers  would  be  consistent  with  tho 
best    interests  of  the  world. 

"II  is  assumed,  accordingly,  that  your  statements  with  ref- 
erence to  Mandate  A,  together  with  the  statement  that  the  draft 
mandates  for  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  have  been  prepared 
with  a  new  to  secure  equality  of  treatment  for  the  commerco 
and  citizens  of   all   states   which  are  members  of  the   League  of 

Nation-,  do  not  indicate  a  supposition  on  your  part  that  tho 
United  States  can  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  principlo 
of  equality  of  treatment. 

"This  Government  is  pleased  to  find  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  principles  formulated 
in  ii-  communications  of  May  12  and  July  28.  But  it  is  unablo 
to  concur  in  the  view  contained  in  paragraph  15  of  your  note, 
that  the  terms  of  the  mandates  can  properly  be  discust  only  in 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  signatories  of 
the  Covenant 

"The  United  States,  as  a  participant  in  that  conflict  and  as  a 
contributor  to  its  successful  issue,  can  not  consider  any  of  tho 
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Associated  Powers,  the  smallest  not  less  than  itself,  debarred 
from  the  discussion  of  any  of  its  consequences,  or  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  under  the  mandates 
provided  for  in  the  treates  of  peace. 

"The  United  States  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Powers  directly 
interested  in  the  terms  of  the  mandates,  and  I  therefore  request 
that  the  draft  mandate  forms  be  communicated  to  this  Govern- 
ment for  its  consideration  before  their  submission  to  the  Council 
of  the  League." 

"We  did  take  part,  and  an  important  part,  in  the  far  more 
vital  business  of  winning  the  war  which  made  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  distribution  of  mandates  possible,"  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  reminds  us.  "  The  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was- not  in  existence  when  our  boys  went  under  fire 
at  the  Marne,"  adds  this  paper,  and  the  Washington  Star  agrees 
that  "if  the  United  States  has  any  rights  as  an  associate  in  the 
winning  of  the  war,  and  as  signatory  to  the  Treaty,  they  are  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  ratification  has  not  yet  been  effected." 
"Whether  we  join  the  League  or  not,"  declares  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "we  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  other  nations  do  not 
monopolize  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  territory  we  helped  to  free  from  the  Central  Powers." 
The  Baltimore  American  believes  that  we  would  have  "a  less- 
privileged  position"  as  a  member  of  the  League  than  we  now 
have  out  of  it,  as  in  the  League  we  would  be  "subject  to  and 
bound  by  League  decisions."  But,  declares  the  Chicago  Daily 
News: 

"In  the  League  or  out  of  it,  the  United  States  has  every  right 
to  ask  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
mandates  over  Turkish  or  German  territory.  Natural  resources 
in  those  territories  should  be  developed  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  respective  resident  populations  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  mandatory  Power. 

"The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  but  it  may 
become  one,  or  it  may  suggest  the  creation  of  a  new  association 
of  nations.  In  any  case,  the  mandate  principle  will  undoubtedly 
be  recognized  and  established  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  policy 
of  grabbing  conquered  territory  and  exploiting  it  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  state  that  holds  the  mandate." 

"The  United  States  is  just  as  much  interested  in  these  man- 
dates ...  as  any  nation  that  is  a  member  of  the  League,  and  every 
mandate  question  that  arises  .  .  .  should  also  be  referred  to  the 
United  States,"  asserts  the  Des  Moines  Register.  "It  is  not  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  question,  but  a  national  question, 
that  the  possible  disintergration  of  the  Mesopotamian  mandate 
has  raised,"  adds  The  Register,  and  we  read  on: 

"The  relation  of  the  mandate  principle  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  not  incidental,  but  fundamental.  It  was  not  grafted  to  a 
League,  nor  was  a  League  grafted  to  it.  They  are  part  of  the 
same  growth,  mutually  dependent  parts  of  the  same  idea,  and 
will  survive  or  fall  together." 

"Important  as  the  oil  question  is,"  points  out  the  Indianapolis 
News,  "it  is  less  important  than  the  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  League  Covenant  with  reference  to  mandates.  Under  this 
Covenant  it  was  intended  that  mandatory  nations  should  be 
trustees,  not  simply  for  the  League,  but  for  the  world.  The 
question  really  is  whether  the  selfish  interests  of  the  mandatory 
nations  shall  prevail  rather  than  those  of  the  people  subject  to 
the  mandate,  and  of  civilization."  Then  The  News  cites  the 
San  Remo  agreement  entered  into  by  England  and  France  last 
April: 

"By  the  recent  San  Remo  agreement  75  per  cent,  of  the  oil  of 
Mesopotamia  was  assigned  to  Great  Britain  and  25  per  cent, 
to  Prance.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  private  petroleum 
company  which  may  develop  the  Mesopotamia  oil-fields  shall  be 
under  permanent  British  control.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
clearer  violation  of  the  spirit  and  indeed,  as  is  believed,  the 
letter  of  the  League  Covenant  than  this  arrangement." 

"In  dealing  with  a  great  international  question  like  that  of 
oil  supply  it  is  deplorable  that  petty  national  jealousies  should 
be  permitted  to  cloud  tho  issue,"  remarks  the  New  York  Journal 


of  Com  merce.  "Let  us  remember  that  if  another  war  is  to  come  it 
will  mainly  be  in  the  air  and  under  the  sea;  that  the  motor  force 
for  hostile  activities  must  be  oil,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
world's  supply  of  oil  by  the  Allies  would  make  war  by  any  future 
enemy  a  practical  impossibility."  This  responsible  business 
journal  then  notes  that  "the  per  capita  consumption  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States  has  been  220  gallons,  as  against  an 
average  of  14  gallons  per  capita  for  the  whole  world,"  including 
this  country.  Of  approximately  eight  million  motor-cars  in  the 
world,  all  but  half  a  million  are  in  the  United  States,  we  are  told, 
besides  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  internal- 
combustion  engines.  Furthermore,  points  out  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "the  United  States  is  now  importing  eighty-five  million 
barrels  of  petrol  annually,   consumption  having   mounted  far 
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THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE   HARE. 

— Williams  in  the  New  York  American. 

beyond  our  domestic  production."     "The  facts  of  the  situation,' 
adds  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "are  these: 

"The  world  production  of  petroleum  in  1918  was  seventy 
million  tons,  of  which  fifty  million  was  credited  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  British  Empire  production  was  two  mdlion 
eighty  thousand,  and  that  of  Persia,  virtually  controlled  by  Great 
Britain,  was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  produces  in  her  own  territory  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  output,  and  if  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  American  companies  in  Mexico  is  added  we  should  have 
a  figure  representing  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  world's 
oil  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Empire,  with  Persia 
added,  has  so  far  achieved  nearly  4H  per  cent,  of  the  whole." 

But  "the  amount  of  oil  possest  by  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  morality  of  Britain's  action  in  Mesopotamia; 
American  oil  was  not  acquired  under  pretense  of  a  mandate  and 
then  transformed  into  a  monopoly,  declares  the  Washington 
Post,  which  then  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "made  a 
strong  argument  against  America  holding  all  the  German  ships 
she  had  acquired,"  saying  that  "they  belonged  to  all  the  na- 
tions that  had  fought  on  the  Allied  side." 

Secretary  Colby's  note  will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  British 
policy  in  Mesopotamia,"  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript.     And — 

"British  actions  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe  furnish  a 
test  not  only  of  the  whole  mandate  principle,  but  of  the  motives 
and  the  purposes  underlying  post-war  European  diplomacy.  If 
the  San  Remo  agreement  is  used  to  advance  British  commercial 
supremacy  in  Mesopotamia,  the  world  will  have  good  cause  to 
become  suspicious  of  all  the  diplomatic  bargains  made  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  note  of  the  Department  of  State  pro- 
vides the  British  Government  with  an  opportunity  to  explain 
whether  or  not  it  is  acting  in  good  faith  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
world  awaits  and  expects  a  prompt  reply." 
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-  HIRKERS,  SKULKERS,  AND  INQRATBS"  are  some 
of  the  harsh  appellations  applied  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press   to    the    thirty-three     'conscientious   objectors" 
released  D3   -        bary  of  War  Baker  in  time  to  enjoy  Thanks- 
ring  dinner  at  home.     "Presumably,  following  Mr.  Baker's 
:d  custom,  they  were  given  full  baek  pay  and  new  suits  of 
elothes,"  adds  this  paper.    The-.  "C.  O's,"  as  they  are  designated 
by  litors,  "'were  the  worst  of  the  lot.  for  they  not  only 

declined  to  fight  for  their  country,  but  refused  to  do  any  work 
whatever,  altho  displaying  hearty  appetites  at  meal-time." 
"These  men  stood  in  the  way  of  the  nation's  safety,"  charges 
Th-  '■'■  ■      ly    New  York);  "thej  had  the  choice 

If  and  sacrifice,  and  they  chose  to  be  seltish  at  a  time 
when  selfishness  needed  to  he  submerged  in  the  name  of  public 
necessity."  "The  action  of  Secretary  Baker  constitutes  an  in- 
stil- ery  loyal  member  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
and  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  resentment  which  marred  an 
otherwise  placid  Thanksgiving  day."  declares  the  Washington 
And  Tit  Post  further  unburdens  itself  in  a  scathing 
arraignment  of  Secretary  Baker  and  the  "cringing,  skulking 
Cowards"   whom  he  released: 

•  Doubtless  Secretary  of  War  Baker  feels  entirely  justified  in 
extending  olemencj  to  the  thirty-three  conscientious  objectors 
who  have  jusl  been  given  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  some  six 
hundred  others  of  their  ilk.  But  if  'the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.'  why  does  Secretary  Baker  not  extend  his  clemency 
further  and  open  the  door-  of  military  prisons  to  all  offenders 

I  \e.  p1  murderers?  For  there  is  no  type  of  criminal  so  repulsive 
to  the  patriotic  citizen  as  the  cringing,  skulking  coward  who  re- 
fiis.  -  to  fight  for  his  Bag  and  country. 

"Under  the  operation  of  the  law,  these  men  were  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  after  the  armistice  the 
Administration's  policy  of  leniency  began  to  develop  and  one  by 
one  they  win-  released  until  but  thirty-three  remained.  Now 
these  have  been  given  their  freedom. 

"This  action  i-  1  he  culminating  act  of  a  Secretary  of  War  who 

Ixi  n  apparently  unable  to  understand  the  spirit  of  America. 
These  recalcitrants  now  turned  loose  are  Americans,  not  enemy 
alien.-.  It  was  a-  much  their  duty  to  defend  America  in  war  as 
it  would  he  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire  or  defending  their  families 
against  invader-.  For  every  one  of  them  who  skulked  and 
shirl.<  (1  hi-  duty,  another  American  boy  suffered  extra  risk  and 

inn  d  <  xtra  duty. 

I    1-  not  the  fault  of  these  skulkers  thai  the  United  Stales  did 

In-,  the  war.  They  have  no  right  to  enjoy  the  liberty  that 
thej  refused  to  fighl  for  and  which  other-  earned  for  them." 

But,  declares  Secretary   Baker: 

"Each  case  ha-  been  considered  on  its  merits,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  have  been  considered  is  to  remit  so  much  of 
tlit-  -etiii  nil  ae  ■  rceede  th<  normal  peace-time  penalty  for  the 
offenses  chargi  d. 

T  •  major  part  of  these  men  have  been  in  confinement  for 
more  than  I  rs.     Those  last  discharged  were  men  who  had 

refused   '>>  do  anj    sort   of  work  while  in  confinement." 

II  ■    ever,    point-   out    Tht    American    Legion    Weekly,    "the 

this  penance  can  hardlj  be  expected  to  impress  those 

liera  who  have  been  in  hospitals  for  two  year-  and  more  with 

tuberculosis  contracted  in  the  Bervice,"  and  the   Grand  Rapids 

P  ••  mind-  us  that   there  are  numbers  of  soldiers  "who  faced 

II  in  bullet-  in  Prance,  and  v.  ho,  for  BOme  infraction  of  military 

Qtenced  to  long  term-  in  prison,  and  -till  are 
Empi  "Why  1  end  amnesty  to  them,  too?"  asks 

paper. 
The  Commander  of  the  American  \.>  gion,  however,  -ays  he  is 

been  released  bj  Secretary  Baker,  and 

Bab  r  has  r<  leased  these  men;  glad 

that  he  eompli  '•"'!  the  job  he  - 1 ;i ri .  d  long  ago  of  releasing  the 

:i   who  refused   the   fir-t    duty   or  citizenship,    who   proved 

un*  11  ideals,  and  who  outlawed  themselves  for- 

imation  of  all  American  patrio 


"  1  am  glad  he  got  them  oft'  his  mind,  for  they  seemed  to  be  his 
first  consideration.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Baker  will  now  find  time 
to  consider  the  cases  of  the  men  who  served  their  country;  who 
went  to  France  to  fight  and  who  did  not  object  to  serving  their 
country;  men  who  went  A.  W.  0.  L.  in  France  and  are  serving 
long  prison  terms  as  the  result  of  courts  martial. 

"  Let  Mr.  Maker  consider  that  in  the  one  case  men  refused  even 
to  bear  arms  and  think  what  that  would  have  meant  for  the 
nation  had  every  one  adopted  that  attitude. 

"Let  him  then  consider  that  men  who  were  willing  to  fight 
are  serving  long  terms  as  the  result  of  indiscretions  that  are  minor 
compared  with  the  crime  of  refusing  to  fight." 

The  Xew  York  Evening  World,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  "Secre- 
tary Baker's  administration  has  been  excellent;  certainly  it  has 
been  courageous.  He  steered  his  course  between  the  perils  of 
Prussianism  on  one  hand  and  sentimentalism  on  the  other." 
This  paper's  morning  namesake  believes  that  "the  release  of 
these  prisoners  .  .  .  was  an  act  of  clemency  dictated  by  common 
sense,"  audit  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
"slacker"  and  the  conscientious  objector.     Says  The  Workl: 

"For  the  conscientious  objector  who  went  to  prison  there  may 
be  excuses  that  can  not  hold  good  for  the  slacker  who  evaded 
sen  ice  by  running  away  in  the  hope  of  beating  the  law.  Tho 
true  conscientious  objector  was  capable  of  a  kind  of  moral 
courage  or  obstinacy  that  rendered  him  the  fitting  object  of  a 
certain  respect.  The  slacker's  first  instincts  were  those  of 
cowardice  or  disloyalty. 

"It  is  a  distinction  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who 
have  joined  in  condemning  in  advance  Secretary  Baker's  course 
in  freeing  the  conscientious  objectors.  In  their  case  certainly 
the  law  has  been  vindicated,  and  by  their  long  imprisonment  thoy 
have  paid  the  required  penalty  for  denying  an  obligation  of 
citizenship  that  the  average  young  man  was  proud  to  meet." 

"Their  continued  imprisonment  would  do  no  particular  good," 
agrees  the  Washington  Star,  and  it  reminds  the  released  mon 
that  "they  are  now  fully  identified  before  the  country  and  must 
take  t  heir  chances  for  rehabilitation  in  public  esteem."  Further- 
more, thinks  The  Star,  "their  path  will  not  be  one  of  primroses 
in  the  best  of  circumstances." 

President  Wilson,  it  is  recalled  by  The  Nation  (New  York), 
declined  to  pardon  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for 
President  in  the  last  election,  on  the  ground  that  "it  would  set  a 
bad  precedent  and  would  encourage  others  to  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  another  war."  Therefore,  points  out 
The  American  Legion  Wee  My,  Secretary  Baker's  action,  should 
another  emergency  arise,  "will  show  the  prospective;  conscien- 
tious objectors  how  easily  a  fellow  can  get  away  with  it." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  conscientious  objectors  were  being 
freed,  what  the  Boston  Transcrijrt  calls  "A  Scandalous  Pardon" 
was  granted  by  the  President  to  Franz  Rintelen  (sometimes  known 
as  von  Rintelen),  the  German  spy  who  was  captured  by  the 
British  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  from  this  country,  and  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  Government  upon  the  assurance  that 
he  would  he  punished  for  his  activities  as  a  spy.  "This  pardon 
stains  the  national  honor."  asserts  t his  Boston  paper,  and  tho 
Troy  Record  agrees  that  "a  man  like  Rintelen  deserved  moro 
to  be  shot  than  to  have  his  sentence  commuted."  His  release 
"will  put  a  premium  on  plotting,"  thinks  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Nt  ws-Leader,  which  reminds  us  that  "  Rintelen  was  a  spy,  a  con- 
spirator; not  a  prisoner  of  war."  Of  his  many  activities  in  this 
country  before  we  entered  the  war,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
T 1  ibune: 

"Von  Rintelen  was  tried  three  times  and  three  times  con- 
victed. First,  for  having  conspired  to  suppress  legal  American 
trade:  secondly,  for  fraudulently  obtaining  a  passport ;  thirdly;  for 
conspiring  to  destroy  ships  K<>intf  from  our  ports  to  those  of  the 
Allies  by  putting  fire  bombs  in  their  cargoes.  There  were  other 
even  more  heinous  acts  connected  with  the  activities  of  von 
Rintelen,  but  the  foregoing  were  the  formal  accusations.  Of  his 
guilt  there  was  no  pretense  of  doubt.  He  was  in  the  category 
of  a  pirate.  He  was  a  guerrilla  who  sought,  to  butcher  the 
citizens  of  another  land  with  which  his  country  was  at  peace." 
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NON-PARTIZAN   LEAGUE   GAINS 


r    B    >WO   GOVERNORS,   one  United   States   Senator,   two 
Lieutenant-Governors,  seven   Congressmen,  and   several 

-*■  State  officials,  such  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney- 
General,  are  registered  in  the  recent  election  as  gains  by  the 
Non-Partizan  League  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota,  while  the  States  of  Montana,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Washington,  and  South  Dakota  failed  to  elect  any  of 
the  League  candidates.  In  all  of  the  above  States,  however, 
the  League  claims  to  have  gained  almost  a  million  votes  for 
Governor  in  the  past  two  years.  Therefore,  while  some  folks 
are  "joyfully  assuming  that  the 
League  is  buried  beyond  hope, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
insist  that  reports  of  its  demise 
are  grossly  exaggerated,"  their 
respective  statements,  remarks 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jour- 
nal, "form  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  the  influence  of  a  point 
of  view  upon  a  fact."  The  New 
York  Tribmte  believes  that  the 
Non-Partizan  League  "has 
reached  and  passed  its  high- 
water  mai'k,"  while  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  which  reminds  us 
that  "the  League  sprang  into 
being  primarily  as  the  result  of 
injustices  to  which  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  had  been  sub- 
jected," argues  that  "the  in- 
creased vote  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  farmers  do 
not  believe  that  these  injustices 
have  been  removed."  "There- 
fore," declares  the  Providence 
News,  "the  League  must  still  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  big  force  in 
American  politics." 

The  first  League  Senator  is  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota. 
"Senator  Ladd's  ability  and  record  of  distinguished  service  will 
place  him  immediately  beside  La  Follette,  Borah,  and  other 
liberal  leaders  in  the  Senate,"  says  The  Nation  (New  York). 
"In  him  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  have  a  representative  in 
Congress  who  is  honest,  who  understands  their  problems,  and 
who  is  scientific  as  well  as  sympathetic.  The  League  might 
well  trade  all  the  rest  of  its  national  prospects  for  one  spokesman 
of  such  promise."  "But  his  victory  is  a  personal,  rather  than  a 
party  success,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune.  However,  there 
still  remain  two  Non-Partizan  Governors — Frazier,  who  was 
reelected  in  North  Dakota,  and  John  J.  Blaine,  the  new  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Ladd,  who  is  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  wishes  to  see  laws  enacted  "that  will  make 
possible  a  better  marketing  system  for  farmers,  and  a  better 
system  of  distribution  for  their  products."  Other  laws  which 
he  writes  in  the  New  York  Times  that  he  would  like  to  see 
enacted  would  give — 

"Farmers  and  consumers  the  right  to  legally  combine  for 
cooperative  selling  and  buying  with  no  less  protection  and  with 
no  more  privileges  than  are  now  afforded  corporations  or 
monopolies. 

"I  want  to  see  enacted  a  commodity  law  that  requires  truthful 
labeling  of  every  article,  whether  it  be  clothes,  paper,  shoes, 
or  sausage. 

"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  that  will  furnish  loans  to  the 
farmers  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Government  makes  loans  to  the 
banker  and  at  actual  cost. 

"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  that  will  discourage  farm  tenancy 
and  encourage  farm  ownership  and  rural  development. 


SHE 


"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  that  will  encourage  home- 
building  and  discourage  tenancy  and  landlordism;  a  law  as 
good  as  the  Home-Builders  Law  of  North  Dakota. 

"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  that  will  put  a  stop  to  all  forms 
of  profiteering  and  make  profiteering  a  penal  offense;  and  I 
recognize  that  profiteering  is  not  a  cause,  but  the  result  from 
existing  conditions  and  improper  laws. 

"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  putting  a  stop  to  all  forms  of 
gambling  and  speculation  in  the  essential  commodities. of  life, 
like  wheat,  flour,  clothing,  etc.,  without  in  any  way  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  trade  conditions. 

"I  want  to  see  a  law  enacted  and  honestly  enforced  that  will 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  more  fully  to  the 
needs  of  our  farmers. 

"I  want  to  see  laws  continued 
or  enacted  that  will  protect 
labor  as  fully  as  capital  is  pro- 
tected, and  with  proper  tribunals 
to  safeguard  their  interests  and 
lives. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
ducing farmers  of  the  United 
States  thoroughly  organized  and 
a  new  marketing  system  evolved 
so  that  the  farmers  themselves 
control  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  their  farm  products  from 
the  point  of  production  up  to 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. If  such  a  policy  is  good 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  others,  then  it  should  be 
equally  good  for  the  farmers  who 
are  the  producers.  A  scientific 
system  of  marketing  should  help 
the  ultimate  consumer  to  hold 
down  prices  to  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin, to  eliminate  all  of  the  spec- 
ulative features,  and  all  of  the 
gambling  price  -  fixing  devices 
such  as  we  now  have. 

"The  farmer  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  production,  but  the  food 
speculator  has  prevented  his 
securing  a  just  system  of  distri- 
bution until  to-day  we  have  the 
most  expensive  system  of  food- 
distribution  the  world  has  ever  known." 

"The  farmer  has  a  real  grievance,"  declares  the  Litchfield 
(Minnesota)  Independent;  "he  has  not  been  treated  right  in  the 
grading  of  his  grain,  nor  in  the  marketing  of  his  product.  His 
remedy  is  not  Townleyism  and  socialism,  but  rather  the  construc- 
tive plan  of  cooperative  marketing.  In  our  judgment,  this  can 
best  be  obtained  through  such  agencies  as  the  farm  bureau  or- 
ganization— a  farmers'  organization  for  farmers."  "The  citrus- 
growers,  the  raisin-growers,  and  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  have  shown  the  way  by  their  successful  cooperative  market- 
ing organizations,"  points  out  the  Duluth  Herald,  "and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  wheat-growers  should  not  be  as  successful." 
Furthermore,  adds  The  Herald: 

"The  kind  of  fight  that  has  been  made  against  Townleyism 
hasn't  stopt  it  in  four  years.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  a  more 
intelligent  kind  of  fight  were  being  made  against  it?  For  it 
is  a  menace — the  discontent  on  which  it  roots  is  still  a  menace 
— not  to  the  home  and  the  family,  but  to  the  farmer  himself." 

As  a  sample  of  vigorous  criticism  of  the  League,  the  Utica 
Press  says  that  it  "is  non-partizan  in  the  sense  that  it  will  try 
to  lay  its  eggs  cuckoo-like  in  the  Democratic  nest  just  as  quickly 
as  in  the  Republican;  chameleon-like,  the  League  takes  on  the 
hue  of  the  strongest,"  while  the  Tulsa  Tribune  remarks 
outspokenly: 

"The  Non-Partizan  League  is  the  most  un-American  political 
movement  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  recent  years  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  seeks  to  set  up  government  of,  by,  and  for 
one  vocation.  A  one-business  government  is  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose  of   this  misnamed   political  adventure — for  nothing  was 


HAS    PROBLEMS    ALL    HER    OWN. 

— Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune 
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.  a  than  the  Non-Partizan  League.     The  name 

The  movement  has  amazed  the  politicians  because  of  its 

rapid  growth.     It   earned  itself   into  full  power  in  the  State 

■  i    North  Dakota  and  now  it  has  climbed  over  the 

•trails  and  captured  the  Republican  ship  of  that  State  as  it 

done  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  Senator  La  Follette, 

both  th<>  pro-German  and  the  Non-Partizan  League 

1    in   getting  his   satellite,    Blaine,    nominated 

Republican  and  as  a  Republican  elected. 

•Partisan  League  is  all  but  in  political  control  in 

Montana,   and    it    is   making   substantial   gains   in    Illinois  and 

,,tl;,      -  are   not    without    cause.     There  is 

l    for    the    protest    winch    the    Non-Parti/.an    League 

.     [ts   scheme   of  government   is  wrong.     Its   kind  of 

lenl    can   not    endure   because   no  government    that  is 

built  for  thi  it  of  one  business  can  ever  endure." 

W.    r.  ad  further  in  Ti  ■"•' 

ir  the  present  the  Non-Partizan  League  efforts  at  a  legisla- 
te, a  must  be  confined  to  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  pr  "i"  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin  will  show 
little  identification  with  the  League  in  name,  however  much 
a>  be  in  spirit.  Consequently  the  burden  of  keeping 
•h  movement  alive  must  rest  upon  North  Dakota. 
Kn  the  old  organization  remains  in  power  in  that  State — 
ly  the  Governor  and  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor,  wh<.  constitute  a  majority  on  the  Industrial  Com- 
tui — ion -to   maintain   the   present   policy   intact.     The   League 


majority  in  the  State  Senate  will  be  able  to  neutralize  the  anti- 
League  majority  in  the  lower  house  in  any  attempt  to  legislate 
the  League  program  out  of  existence.  The  future  of  the  League 
depends  upon  how  successful  the  present  administration  is  in 
making  the  present  program  a  success  which  will  be  recognized 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  it  wins  the  approval  for  its  achieve- 
ments, the  League  can  hope  to  come  back  at  the  polls  in  other 
States  in  1922.  Two  years  is  not  a  long  period  in  which  to 
mature  a  complicated  industrial  and  social  program,  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  an  impossible  task  to  perform.  And  in  the  aext 
two  years  the  atmosphere  will  have  cleared  somewhat.  By 
that  time  the  reaction  against  Republican  Bourbonism  will  be  in 
full  swing.  By  that  time  possibly,  the  mass  of  newspaper 
falsification  and  innuendo  will  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  light 
of  counter-publicity.  Also  Townley  may  no  longer  be  an  issue. 
Perhaps — altho  this  is  a  perennial  hope  of  liberals,  never  fully 
realized — the  public  intelligence  on  economic  and  political 
issues  will  have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  swayed 
less  by  innuendo  and  shibboleth  and  more  by  fact  and  reason." 

"Developments  in  North  Dakota  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months  unquestionably  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  will  be  able  to  continue  as  a  political  factor," 
thinks  the  New  York  Tribune.  At  any  rate,  notes  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  "with  State  legislators  so  evenly  divided,  and 
with  opposing  elements  so  keen  for  their  own  ideas,  all  signs 
point  to  a  stormy  session  of  the  legislature  at  Bismarck." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Hint  to  prices:    Do  your  Christmas  dropping  early. — Marion  Star. 
II        prices  'lr..|>.  Inn  hogs  are  not  dropping  prices. — Pittsburgh  Times. 
Thi    Shipping    Heard    had   several   splinters   In  it. — Columbia    (S.   C.) 

\   i  aumi  u    landslide  buries  almost  everything  except  the  hatchet. — 
San  Di>  g<>  Trib 

\\    rm  i:  little  trouble  with  the  world  is  the  long  time  between  thinks. — 
3.  <       \ 

tie   females  of  the   species,"   Inquires    Apocrypha,    "known  as 
.  i  iv  n-  CI  i' ago  Tribuif  . 

PBAi  I  ill  Ireland  now    waits  upon  the  man   who  can  -how    both  sides  a 
graceful  waj  to  let  loose      Taroma  Ledger. 

-hall  I..-  in  favor  "f  admitting  Germans   to  the  League  when  the 
sessions  an-  held  in  tin-  woodshed.     Troy  Times. 

\-  r|i,    do*   chars  ;iwa\      we  discover    that  the    landslide  started    below 

•   ik  Inhabited  h>    prices        \luskogn    Phtenix. 
Tin. io    is  seldom  a  collision  between  the  office  seeking  the  man  and 
the  man  seeking  thi   oflta       Boston  Shot  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Tin  dirt-  tween  the  prio   of  coal  al  the  mines  and  at  your  door 

thai  the  railroads  are  making  expenses  now. — Tacoma  Ledger. 
•  i>    Bre-proof  building"  has  been  erected  in   New    York. 
[nquirj   develops  the  (act   that   ii  has 
I  ipt. 

■  ommissloners  have 

l    io    prepare   a  plan  for 

the  abolishing  of  mone]      Thej  haven't 

/     6 

people  who  write  about 
hould  be  able  to  product   exci  I- 
concerning  home   1  i f"* -    on 
-  — Alban  .   i  Ion. 

inoimc.ni.iii     thai 
I  hi-    brink  of  an  al 
••■asMirinir        W<      had     Imnglnari     we 

.ii  ..f  ii       Washington 
\  h  i  r  of  Bhoe- 

II.   |.|      Up 

1276      're 

attle 

■  drop  in  the  deal  li- 
the 

pt. 

Thi  popularitj 

1m  during  I   » Inn  hi 

fellow  <  xactly  m  bat 

■        .•.h'-n 
I 


Some  shivering  of  timbers  in  the  Shipping  Board. — Boston  Herald. 
The  Allies  appear  to  be  slipping  in  Greece. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
The  "best  minds"  are  not  those  who  mhid  best. — Nashville  Banner. 
Each  nation  favors  disarmament  for  all  other  nations. —  Washi7igton  Post. 

Shoe  prices  should  be;  expected  to  hold  out  to  the  last. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  Lloyd  George  is  glued  to  the 
saddle. — Louisville  Post. 

It  seems  impossible  to  equip  the  peak  of  high  prices  with  a  toboggan- 
slide. — New  York  World. 

Evidently  the  Shipping  Board's  system  of  doing  business  was  the 
loss-plus  plan. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  confirmed  our  suspicions  by  an- 
nouncing a  bumper  crop  of  nuts.— Troy  Times. 

D'Anntjnzio  declares,  "I  am  Gideon."  Glad  to  be  corrected.  We 
thought  he  was  merely  Kiddy.      Pittsburgh  Times. 

Douhtlkss.  many  incompetents  were  attached  to  the  Shipping  Board's 
pay-roll.     Grafted  on  it.  so  to  speak.— -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

\i.t.  was  lost  save  the  backbone  of  the  Solid  South. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont.     Tennessee  must  have  been  the  sparerib.—  Toledo  Blade. 

Tin.  Shipping  Board  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  in  "cost-plus" 

there  was  fully  as  much  "plus"  as  there 
was  "cost." — Dayton  Journal. 

Now  that  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
been  heard,  all  the  country  needs  is 
somebody  who  can  interpret  what,  they 
said. — Richmond  Kens-Leader. 

New  Yiiuk  Police  Department's 
theorj  may  be  that,  if  the  burglars 
arc  let  alone  they'll  soon  become  n'ch 
enough  to  quit.      Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  we   could  only   clamp  an    import 

dutj  on  the  goods  Canada  is  now 
sending  (o  us.  the  expenses  of  the 
war  would  soon  be  paid. -—  New  York 
World 

"Mani  securities,''  says  a.  Chicago 
Investment  firm,  "are  practically  un- 
salable at  the  present  time,  bu1  might. 

be  exchanged  for  others  equally  de- 
sirable."    Chicago  Tribune, 

Mmsi    people  feel  that  there  is  only 

one  way  of  mediating  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Armenians.  Thai  is  by 
mediating  the  Turks  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. -New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  telegraph  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Hosts  announces  that  it  can  receive 
(TWO  messages  simultaneously.  After 
trying  to  decipher  some  of  them  we 
can  readily  believe  it. — Manila  Daily 
Bulletin. 


\n    FORCIBLE    FEEDING    NECESSARY; 

— Knott  In  the  Dallas  News. 
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A   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   PRECIOUS   LIVES   ARE   SAVED   AS 
THE   FIRST   MILLION   DOLLARS   IS   GIVEN 


NEARLY  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
added  this  week  drives  the  Child-Feeding  Fund  past 
the  first-million  mark  with  a  rush.  The  number  of 
larger  contributions  is  increasing  and  thousands  of  gifts  are  com- 
ing from  those  who  waited  or  who  did  not  see  the  first  appeal. 

If  you  who  have  given  a  part  of  this  first  million  dollars  could 
have  seen  the  smile  of  joy  on  Herbert  Hoover's  face  when  this 
news  came  to  him  and  he  knew  that  the  life-saving  work  of  his 
great  organization  could  go  on — if  you  who  have  not  yet  sent 
your  gifts  could  have  seen  that  glad  smile  of  encouragement  and 
hope — you  would  have  been  inspired,  as  we  were,  with  a  new 
determination  that  the  whole  $23,000,000  must  and  shall  be 
raised,  that  this  holy  task  given  to  us  all,  as  Americans,  shall 
be  completed,  and  that  our  giving  shall  not  stop  until  the, 
starving  children  of  Europe  have  "  received  good  measure,  prest 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over." 

Already  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  those  precious  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  gifts  that  have  come.  What  a  wonderful 
thing,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  imagination!  Where  there 
might  have  been  a  hundred  thousand  little  graves  covering  the 
countryside,  there  will  be,  instead,  one  hundred  thousand 
happy  children  fed  and  clothed  and  with  faces  alight  with  new 
health  and  laughter  because  of  what  your  gifts  have  done  for 
them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  turn  away  from  that  beautiful 
picture,  because  another,  sad  beyond  words,  compels  our  atten- 
tion. Thirty-four  hundred  thousand  little  children  still  are 
waiting,  clinging  to  life  with  weak  fingers  almost  ready  to  let 
go.  Starvation,  winter's  cold,  and  disease  are  too  much  for 
them  to  resist,  and  unless  we  save  them  also,  their  little  graves 
will  cover  the  lands  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  a  bitter 
reproach  to  America.  The  children  saved  thus  far  are  only 
one  out  of  every  thirty-five,  and  so  the  call  is  more  urgent  than 
ever.  When  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Digest  subscribers 
who  have  not  yet  responded  to  this  call  shall  be  heard  from,  and 
when  thousands  who  can  consecrate  their  Liberty  Bonds  to  the 
wonderful  service  of  life-saving  shall  respond  to  the  call  made  in 
last  week's  Digest,  then  the  whole  glorious  result  will  be  achieved. 

How  many  of  you  Americans  whom  God  has  richly  blest 
with  an  abundance  of  wealth  will  match  the  splendid  gift  of 
that  great-hearted  Jewish  citizen  of  Chicago,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
whose  contribution  of  $50,000  is  announced  this  week?  How 
many  will  match  the  $10,000  gifts  of  Arthur  W.  Cutten,  Jackson 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  William  T.  Hill,  and  others 
of  $5,000,  announced  this  week?  Hundreds  of  such  gifts  are 
needed,  and  hundreds  of  Literary  Digest  readers  are  able  to 
make  them.  We  can  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  will 
continue  to  come. 

A  New  York  business  man,  sending  his  check  for  $1,000. 
declares  that  "The  families  of  central  Europe  are  just  like  other 
families.  Those  parents  cry  when  their  children  suffer,  and 
those  children  know  more  of  misery  than  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  seen  them  could  believe.  To  help  them  is  to  do  a 
divine  deed,  to  become  a  partner  with  the  Almighty.  Shall 
we  not  show  them  something  of  that  mercy  of  God  for  which  we 
hope  ourselves."  Lying  close  to  this  letter  is  one  from  a  mother 
who  says,  "I  am  sending  a  thank-offering  that  our  own  baby  is 
properly  fed  and  clothed";  and  here  is  a  letter  from  a  poor  negro 
mother  in  Oklahoma  who  has  as  loving  and  generous  a  heart  as 
any  mother  on  earth.  It  is  printed  exactly  as  she  wrote  it: 
"Please  except  my  humble  Disire  to  help  feed  the  Poor  little 


Children.  I  am  poor  and  sick  now.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry  and  Cold  for  I  have  suffered  Both.  And  I  am  A  Mother 
of  Seven  Children,  who  always  had  to  work  hard  to  earn  thier 
Bred.  A  mother  of  Affrican  Desent  But  a  Christian.  And 
I  feel  that  I  can  do  what  I  can  it  makes  me  think  About  when 
my  dear  Boy  was  over  seas  and  I  could  tell  how  he  fared  amidst 
Cold  and  hunger  and  bombs.  Please  except  one  Dollar  if 
it  will  do  any  good.  It  is  all  I  can  do  for  I  am  a  Poor  Southern 
negro,  and  I  just  happen  to  get  hold  of  a  Papper  and  seen  the 
Call  to  America.  I  felt  like  I  was  an  American  too  for  I  was 
rais  in  America."  Are  there  not  thousands  of  mothers  and 
fathers,  proud  and  glad  to  feel  that  they  are  Americans,  thrilling 
with  mother-love  and  father-love,  who  are  able  to  give  and 
will  give  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand  times,  or  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  to  prove  their  love  and  Americanism  as  that 
poor  Southern  negro  mother? 

Side  by  side  in  the  mail  we  find  two  letters  from  women  who 
send  the  money  they  had  intended  to  spend  for  new  winter 
hats.  One  writes,  "I  shall  wear  my  old  one,  and  if  all  the  women 
of  America  will  do  the  same,  God's  forsaken  lambs  will  be  fed." 
The  other  one  writes:  "I  thought  that  I  needed  a  new  hat,  but 
when  I  saw  your  appeal  for  the  children  of  Europe  I  knew  that 
last  year's  hat  would  do  for  another  season.  We  village  teachers 
can  not  manage  both  hats  and  orphans  at  the  same  time." 
Another  New  York  business  man,  accustomed  to  first-class 
apparel,  sends  a  substantial  check  with  the  words:  "It  is  merely 
the  price  of  a  new  suit  of  winter  clothes.  Your  'Innocents' 
need  food  this  winter  more  than  I  need  new  clothes."  The 
manager  of  a  large  office  sends  a  check  with  the  statement :  "I 
placed  a  notice  on  the  office  bulletin-board  asking  the  workers 
if  they  would  abstain  from  lunch  for  one  day  and  contribute  the 
money  to  the  starving  children.  Contributions  were  accepted 
only  from  those  who  fasted."  How  many  men  and  women  at 
their  bounteous  meals  day  by  day  can  think  of  the  three  and 
a  half  million  starving  children  asking  for  one  little  meal  a  day 
and  then  be  satisfied  to  eat  their  fill  without  first  sending  a 
gift  to  those  who  hunger? 

Many  suggestions  are  coming  to  The  Digest  that  the  plan 
of  sacrifice  be  applied  systematically  in  Christmas  spending 
this  year,  and  that  most  of  the  Christmas  money  be  used  "in 
His  Name,"  to  send  comfort  and  life  to  the  starving  children. 
One  correspondent  proposes  "A  dollar  Christmas,"  that  is,  no 
presents  of  greater  value  than  $1  each  shall  be  given,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Christmas  money  shall  go  for  saving  children's 
lives.  The  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  in  Illinois  writes 
that  after  the  appeal  had  been  read  before  the  school  "  the  children 
voted  unanimously  that  the  annual  gift  of  Christmas  candy 
should  be  waved  and  that  the  money  ordinarily  used  for  that 
purpose  should  be  forwarded  for  the  starving  children  in 
Europe."  As  a  result  of  that  unanimous  vote  of  sacrifice  $101 
was  sent  to  the  Fund. 

The  great  message  which  these  acts  of  sacrifice,  and  many 
more  like  them,  bear  to  us  all  is  this:  If  we  who  are  able  to  do 
more  will  sacrifice  with  as  generous  and  loving  a  purpose  as  many 
are  doing  whose  ability  is  small,  the  entire  twenty-three  millions 
will  be  subscribed  quickly,  and  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
priceless  lives  will  be  saved. 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "  The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feed- 
ing Fund"  and  mail  them  direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-v360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY   DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING   FUND,  Received  to  November  29,  1920 


$50,000.00— Julius    Rosenwald. 

$20,176.35— Through    "A.    R.    A." 

$10.550.00— Citizens  of  State  of  Oregon. 

$10,000.00  each— Miami  County  (Ohio)  War  Cheat; 
Arthur  W.  Cutten;  Jackson  Bros.  &  Co.;  Julius  H. 
Barnes;    Wm.    T.     Hill. 

$5,000.00   each— ('.   A.    Stonehill;  Joseph  lieiflelrl. 

$2,000.00  each—Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Smith;  "In  Meinoors 
of    Dudley   I.angdon." 

$1,366.98— Citizens       of       Greenville,       S.       (.'.,       through 

"Greenville  News/' 

$1.148.13— Detroit.  Junior  College  and  Central  H.  S., 
Detroit,    Mich. 

$1,000.00  each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  1>.  L.  Ross;  C.  Hen- 
derson Supplec;  F.  M.  Sullivan  and  Son;  Justis  Peter; 
Sunshine  Trust.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
A.  Delano;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percj  II.  Jennings;  First 
Methodist    Church,    Ann    Arbor,    Mich. 

$670.00— Officers  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New 
York   City. 

$625.00— Mr.    and    Mis.    If.    F.    Lincoln. 


$584.04- Junior  Red  Cross,  Children  of  P.  S.,  Middle- 
town,    N.    Y. 

$500.00  each- -A  Friend."  Lyon,  Mass.;  Miss  S.  J. 
Wentworth;  R.  M.  Ford,  Sr. ;  Corwin  S.  Shank;  Arthur 
J.  and  Eve  \V.  Stevens;  Mrs.  Aliea  D.  Lodge;  B.  L.  II. 
isicrs;  J.  B.  Briggs;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H,  McKinly; 
"Anonymous."  Lynn,  Mass.;  Cleveland  Sewall ;  Glen 
Avon  Presbyterian  Church,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Maud  A. 
Whiteherd;  Dartmouth  Meeting  of  Friends.  Mass.;  Miss 
Lida   F.   Scott. 

$483.07— Peopio  of  Erie,  Pa,,  through  "Erie  Daily 
Times." 

$400.00  each— Warren  T.,  Margaret  and  J.  B.  Robert- 
son and  Mrs.  Zeno  C.  lti>ss;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hed- 
strom. 

$371.00-   First   Presbyterian  Church.   Wellsboro,  Pa. 

$337.00  Faculty  and  Students  of  Huntington  Park 
Union    High   School,    Huntington   l'ark,   Cal. 

$330.00-. Muskegon  High  and  Haekley  Manual  Training 
.School. 

$316.00— Greenwood    Rotary    Club,    Greenwood,    S.    C. 


$309.54 
$300.00 
I).      Tanc 
Church, 
$265.00 
$258.31 
Dayton, 
$255.50 
$250.00 
National 
E.    B.     1 
Family; 
$226.70 
$222.67 
Chronicle 
$211.00 
Held,    N. 
$200.00 

Veeder; 


L.    Flower;    Carrie    B.    Steel; 
Clarke;     First     Dniversaliat 


School. 


-W.  T.  Phillips. 
each—  Mrs.  Lucy 
ed;  Miss  H.  1 
Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

W.    L.,   H.   H.    and  E.   B.    Cherry. 

Faculty     and    Pupils    of    Parker    High 

Ohio. 

Messrs.    Lewis,    Mears   <"o.    and    Employees, 
each— G.     B.     Wilcox;    Manufacturers     Record; 
Federation    P.    O.    Clerks;   Geo,    W,    McCutchen; 

lunt;    Benjamin     Grate;     George     II.     Milne    and 
Jesse    H.    Jones. 

-  Baptist    Church,    Fail-view .    Ga. 

-  Citizens  of   Clarksvllle,   Tenn.,   through    "Leaf- 

-  West     Wingfleld     Baptist     Church.     West     Win- 
Y. 
each — Mrs.  S.  I.  Munger;  It.  \V.  Monger;  Jessie 

,S.     W.     Knight;     l'rescott    O.     and    Mary     Chase 

(Continued  on  page  00) 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMANY'S   THIRD   YEAR   OF   PEACE 


FAMILIAR    LAMENTATIONS    over    the    "harsh    and 
corable"  Treaty  characterize  German  editorial  utter- 
ances in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  third  year  of  the 
England  alone  offered  a  ray  of  hope,  we  are 
told,  in  renouncing  claims  on  German  property  as  provided  for 
in  the  reparation  sections  of  the  Treaty,  and  this  decision  of 
hers  he  Berlin  /  3  of  the  highest  importance  because 

it  •  possible  the  resumption  of  commercial  relations,"  and 

h  resumption  in  itself  is  bo  weighty  a  factor  in  the  whole 
situation  that  "it  is  to  he  hoped  the  other  Allied  and  associated 

ernments  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample <>f  England."     The  Frank- 
V.  that   tin 

oh   would   be  acting   much 
isibly   if   they  imitated 
ruth.r  than   criticized    England, 
hut  "unhappily   th<  hings 

from    a    wholly    different    view- 
point   and    place    ih.-  right   of 
might    before    everything."     In 
oaning      the     Treaty      the 
/      ing  declares  that 
the  needs  of  a  people  am 
n  stricted  by  "  <  \  er  new  demands 
ami    thr<  ats    .    .    .    the    joy     in 
work    and    the    will    to    recon- 
struct    :.r     crippled,"    and    ono 
should    not    be    astonished    "if 
disease  makes  furl  her  inroads  and 
m  parity  for  effort  is  constant- 
];.  diminished."     This  important 
daily     from     Germany's     great 

financial    center    goes    on   to   say 

•  rong<  -1  gia  it  "  must 
pa    if   not   allowed  the  op- 
portunity '"  recuperate,  and  re- 
minds  us  that   in  the  "frightful 
-it,.-.    ]mi  t  th.-  G<  rman 
truggled  and  Bhoul- 
d  his  burden  with  Buperhu- 
D    endtirane.    "      h,-t.  ad   of  a 

German]  has  become  a  bankrupt  -tat.-,  according 

this    authority,  and   "all    that    remains  to  us,  apart  from 

•nan  territory  which  ha-   been  mutilated  by  amputation,  is 

ability  and  wish  t.>  work  and  to  make  good."     To  do  this, 

it  i-  held,  tin-  Germane  must  have  th.-  necessaries  of  life  such  as 

food,  houa  -.  and  clothes,"  so  that  they  maj  possess  the 

ral  ami  physical  energy  to  regain  their  equilibrium. 

Wl  rable  in  summer  i-  impossible  in  winter,  laments 

■  i>ii  a,  which  declares  that  to  starve 
and  through  another  winter,  "whili   the  -hop  window-  are 

b  command  of  will-power  that  do  longer 
nd  this  daily  prod 

income  of  most  famili(  -  barelj  permits  the  purchase  of 

Tht  r-    1     no  1  houghl   of  buying 

•Id    r.  ipii-it.  -.   ;ui.l    if   p.  ople  doubt  this 

them  impure  in  the  milk-shops  about  the  many 

th  children  who  ar<   unable  to  buy  their  milk  ration. 

•id   school   ph.\  -ieian-   BO   th(       □ 
know    the  ferriM*  malnutrition  of  our  children,  and  how    much 
-thing.     All  money  -"•■    for  food,  bo  thai  there  ia 


GERMANY'S    CAR    OF    STATE    HAS  TIRE  TROl'BT.E. 

Chauffeur  ESbert    "This  car  goes  as  if  it  were  tired,  but   ii'  it 
doesn't  do  any  better,  it  will  bave  t<<>  be  retired." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


none  left  for  clothes,  linen,  or  shoes.  Black  despair  broods  over 
many  families,  especially  in  households  that  have  been  used  to 
moderate  ease  and  comfort.  Can  an  old  couple  live  now  on  tho 
3,000  marks  ($45,  formerly  $750)  which  constituted  a  sufficient 
Competence  to  them  in  prewar  days?  Their  lives  have  been 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  money  values.  Thousands  who  live  on 
annuities  or  pensions  are  in  utter  misery." 

The  Socialist  Berlin  Yorwdrts  says  "the  death-rate  in  Ger- 
many, (-specially  among  children,  is  known  to  the  whole- 
world,"  and  infant  mortality  in  tho  agricultural  districts  has 
reached  figures  no  German  would  formerly  have  believed  pos- 
sible. The  statistics  of  a  school 
physician  in  Saxony  show  that 
in  Euba  two  out  of  301  children 
were  found  to  be  well  fed  and 
in  Hertan  only  five  out  of  1,143. 
Among  capable  foreign  observ- 
ers in  Germany  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  her  affairs,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  discover  a  Germany 
not  so  hopelessly  wrecked  and 
ruined  as  some  of  her  howlers 
over  tho  Treaty  would  have  ua 
contemplate.  Thus  tho  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  points  out  that  socially 
Germany  has  progressed  very 
considerably  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Tho  wave  of  deep 
despair  that  passed  over  the 
country  was  followed  by  a  moral 
decline  in  every  stratum  of 
society,  and  its  effects  are  still 
noticeable.  It  lasted  so  long,  this 
informant  reports,  becauso  of 
continued  political  unrest,  and  it 
"would  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  last  has  been  heard  of  ad- 
venturers who  seek  short  cuts  to 
their  goal  by  methods  of  vio- 
lence." The  old  aristocracy,  tho 
landed  interests,  and  the  industrialists  still  profess  fear  of  a 
"Red*'  revolution,  while,  on  their  side,  the  working  classes  mur- 
mur a  dread  of  another  monarchist  Putsch.  But  there  are  many 
signs  of  repair  in  Germany,  and  chief  among  them  is  "a  desire 
to  work."  It  is  doubtful  whether  crime  is  more  prevalent  than 
it  was  before  the  war,  but  crimes  are  better  advertised,  and 
.-i  false  perspective  is  the  result,  according  to  this  observer, 
who  continues: 

"There  has  heen  a  decrease  in  crime  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  Public  morals  were  never  very  high  in  the 
great  German  cities,  especially  Berlin;  to-day  one  would  say 
from  casual  observation    that    they  are  as  had  as  ever,  but  not 

worse.  These  phenomena  probably  march  with  better  employ- 
ment and  with  a  reawakening  of  the  sense  of  civic  duty  as  tho 
r.  -ult   of  a  reaction  from   public  disorder. 

"In  German  cities  there  is  always  a  scum  that  is  driven  to 
the  surface  by  the  forces  of  social  intercourse.  To-day  it  is 
very  apparent  in  Berlin,  tho  not  so  noticeable  in  Munich  or 
Hamburg.  It  is  1  his,  froth  that  forces  itself  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  passing  traveler,  leading  him  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
lib  of  the  place. 
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THE    DELUGE 
Germany  drowning  in  a 


"One  has  to  look  below  the 
surface  to  see  it  for  what  it  is, 
and  then  one  also  finds  the  real 
stuff.  This  boiling  scum  is  given 
off  by  the  profiteer,  who  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  social  menace 
threatening  Germany  to-day. 
His  gains  come  easily — a  hundred 
thousand  marks  may  perhaps  be 
made  over  the  telephone  before 
lunch  by  the  lucky  holder  of  a 
few  truck-loads  of  sugar — and 
they  filter  down  through  his 
parasites  to  go  just  as  easily. 
But  the  restaurants  and  cabarets 
of  Unter  den  Linden  and  the 
neighboring  streets  are  as  a  small 
patch  on  a  city  of  five  millions. 
They  are  as  nothing  in  a  country 
of  70  millions,  and  one  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  real  state  of 
things.  It  is  necessary  to  predi- 
cate at  this  length  because  shal- 
low deductions  are  so  constantly 
being  drawn  from  this  single  fea- 
ture of  German  city  life.  Nevertheless  the  constant  flaunting 
of  superfluous  wealth  amid  amusement  and  vice  has  one  very 
evil  effect.  It  tends  to  prepare  the  field  for  the  Bolshevik 
agitator,  who  is  to-day  more  insolently  active  in  Germany  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe." 

Yet  there  is  a  reawakened  feeling  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial energy  among  all  classes,  we  are  told,  and  agriculture, 
"still  the  largest  industry  in  Germany,"  is,  of  course,  best  off. 
With  the  rest  of  Germany's  industries  the  case  is  otherwise,  and 
we  read: 

"Only  in  a  few  trades  is  there  any  briskness.  There  is  still  a 
great  shortage  of  raw  materials  for  many  industries;  one  hears 
complaints  of  a  lack  of  coal,  and  orders  are  not  coming  in  from 
abroad.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  increased  capital,  and  it 
is  being  called  up  in  millions.  This  is  a  necessary  outcome  of 
Inflation. 

"Just  as  in  the  moral  field  there  are  controversies  at  work 
tending  to  retard  recovery,  so  there  are  in  the  province  of  indus- 
try new  problems  the  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere of  unsettlement  highly  inimical  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  trade.     One  of  these  is  the  question  of  the  socialization 


<S&yirtli.,  J,  j, ~j 


of  the  coal-mines.  In  its  present 
form  the  demand  is  a  heritage  of 
the  general  strike  that  followed 
upon  the  Kapp  Putsch;  a  mea- 
sure of  socialization  was  part 
of  the  bargain  between  the  trade- 
union  leaders  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  calling  the  strike  off. 

"It  has  descended,  a  hopeless 
heritage,  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. It  is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Cabinet  and  a  constant 
drag  on  trade.  While  it  hangs 
over  the  country  it  checks  enter- 
prise and  development  of  fresh 
mining  adventures,  compelling 
caution  where  otherwise  a  bold 
policy  would  be  dictated. 

"Credit  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  great  difficulty. 
Large  firms,  of  course,  are  in  a 
specially  favored  position  with 
the  banks,  and  small  firms  some- 
times have  to  pay  a  rather  severe 
rate  of  interest  for  accommoda- 
tion. This  matter  is  shortly  to  be  regulated  by  the  Government, 
but  meanwhile  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  outcry. 
German  industry  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  struggled  to 
its  knees.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  effort,  and  in  it  the  German 
industrial  and  mercantile  classes  have  shown  all  their  old  skill 
and  persistence.  Now  it  is  all  a  question  of  winning  back  the 
old  markets  and  finding  new  ones." 

At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  revival  of  German 
trade  lies  the  condition  of  German  finances,  we  are  told: 

"The  funded  debt,  which  was  about  5,000  millions  of  marks 
in  July,  1914,  was  91,000  millions  on  November  1,  1920;  and 
the  floating  debt,  which  was  400  millions  in  July,  1914,  was 
157,300  millions  on  November  1,  1920.  The  total  debt  is  287,800 
mi  i  lions,  and  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  is  expected  to 
reach  some  330,000  millions. 

"But  from  end  to  end  of  Germany  you  will  hardly  hear  the 
words  'State  bankruptcy'  even  breathed.  The  loan  interest  is 
paid,  the  coal  deliveries  to  the  Allies  are  maintained,  and  thereby 
the  mark  continues  to  maintain  a  value.  As  long  as  it  is 
worth  anything  or  something,  trade  can  go  on,  and  the  German 
merchant  can  keep  a  credit  in  some  sort  of  real  money  to 
pay  with." 


OP    MARKS, 
flood  of  paper  money. 
— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam) 


OFFICE" 

UNEMPLOYED 
^  RELIEF        ■ 


UPS    AND    DOWNS    IN    GERMANY, 

Every  time  the  mono   ration  of  the  unemployed  is  cut  down — 


the  cost  of  food  goes  up. 

—  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 
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V    BRITISH    INVITATION   TO   AMERICA'S 

PRESS 

DESPITE  BRITISH  RESENTMENT  in  some  sections  of 
thi  igainst  what  the  London  Globt  calls  America's 

damned   impudence"    in   meddling   in   Irish   affairs, 
there  is  evidence  of  an  opposite  view  in  the  request  of  The  A"<  m 
.  that  the  American  press  "send  over  an  army  of  its 
ablest  and  most  trusted  correspondents  large  enough  to  cover 
tv  county  in  Ireland."     This  London  weekly  was  moved  to 
b  action  by  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker  "to  allow  the  House  of 
unions  to  discuss  the  'reprisals'  campaign  in  Ireland  on  tho 
ind  that  there  was  'no  sufficient  evidence'  of  the  occurrence 
■  >f  any  of  the  alleged  outrages,  that  newspaper  reports  were  only 


Black  and  Tans.  We  are  very  conscious  of  the  humiliation 
involved  in  this  appeal.  We  have  never  admitted  the  right  of 
America  or  any  other  country  to  interfere  in  the  Irish  question. 
It  is  a  British,  not  an  international,  question.  But  the  ultimate 
humiliation  for  Great  Britain  involved  in  a  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  seems  to  us  to  be  so  great  and 
so  unbearable  as  to  outweigh  every  other  consideration." 


TIIK    BOLSHEVIK    MOD-EL   OF    1921. 

1. 1  \;m     to  Trotzky) — "  The  motor  goes  slower  and  slower.    Onlj 
hooter  seems  in  work  well  now!" 

— La  Victoire  (Paris). 

second-hand  evidence,  and  that  no  discussion  could  properly 
take  place  except  on  the  basis  of  official  reports."  The  Nero 
cites  the  case  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
rhose  life  has  been  " specifically  and  directly  threatened 
by  the  Black  and  Tans."  so  that  he  "dare  not  sleep  in  the  same 
place  for  two  nights  running."     We  read  then: 

A  matter  more  important,  however,  than  the  life  of  any 
journalist  i-  tin-  effect  which  such  a  threat  may  have  upon  all  our 
sources  of  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland.     News- 

.  c  correspondents  are  usually  men  of  more  than  average 
courage,  but  it  is  asking  a  gnat  deal  of  any  man  to  expect  him 
to  face  death— and  probably  not  a  quick  death — for  the  sake  of 
telling  'he  whole  truth  about  events  in  which  he  is  only  pro- 
rionaUy  concerned.  The  threat  to  Mr.  Martin  threatens 
all  the  Bouroes  of  our  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Ireland, 
ami  it  i~  a  threat  which  obviously  can  not  be  removed  by  any 
official  ili-claini'  r  or  assurance  as  long  as  the  reprisals  campaign 
goes  mi." 

Under  these  Circumstances,  and  "failing  the  immediate  grant- 
ing of  an  independent   judicial  inquiry,"    The  New  Statesman 
ly  oie    thing  to  be  done  and  that  is  to  "appeal  to  the 
idi  world  to  savi  us  r.om  ourselves,"  and  it  adds: 

"A  number  <>t'  pro-Irish-Americans  have  recently  constituted 

Commission  in  Washington  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 

iggle  m  Ireland.     The  ( kunmission  consists  of  a  large  number 

reU-known  American-;,  but  its   impartiality   is,    to   say   the 

.  open  to  question,  and  we  doubt    both  the  real  value  of  its 

inquiry    and    the    weighl    which    any    report    it    may    make    will 

i  any  quarter  on  tin-  side  of  the  Atlantic.     We  suggest 

that   thi  omething  much  more  valuable  which  Americans 

can  do.      bet  the  American  press  -end  over  an  army  of  its  ablest 

and  up  ted  correspondents  large  enough  to  cover  every 

inty  in  Ireland.     The  British  Government  will  then  lie  faced 

with  'hi.-,  alternative:  it  will  either  have  to  exclude  these  joumal- 

from    Ireland — and   thus  admit   all;    or  else  it    will  have  to 

:i-    to    secure    that    they   are    not    touched   or 

threatened;  for  insane  a-  11  i-.  it  will  recognize  the  impossibility 

of   allowing   any    American   subject-    to    he     handled'    by    tho 


THE   WORLD   AS   LENINE'S   OYSTER 

WHATEVER  RELIEF  persons  of  an  easy  disposition 
may  take  in  the  thought  that  Russia's  Soviet  Govern- 
ment must  perish  "one  of  these  days,"  we  are  warned 
by  some  European  editors,  the  indestructible  fact  remains  that 
the  apostles  of  Bolshevism  have  taken  the  world  as  their  field 
and  are  cultivating  it  night  and  day.  They  cite  the  vast  mach- 
inery of  propaganda  that  Messrs.  Lenine  and  Company  began 
to  set  in  motion  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  regime,  and  pro- 
duce positive  statements  showing  Bolshevism's  world  aims.  For 
instance,  a  Finnish  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  &t  Hel- 
singfors  quotes  a  declaration  by  Lenine  himself,  which  is  vouched 
for  as  reported  by  a  " trustworthy  source"  and  has  the  added 
emphasis  of  being  made  in  conversation  with  "some  sympathetic 
visitors."     To  these  Lenine  is  reported  as  saying: 

"I  regard  the  Russian  Revolution  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  the  first  step  in  a  world  revolution.  The  question  is, 
'How  are  we  to  promote  a  proletarian  revolution  in  western 
Europe?' 

"We  must  attack  France  and  Great  Britain  through  their 
colonies  and  dependencies — as  regards  France,  by  judicious 
propaganda  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
by  similar  propaganda  in  India. 

"We  are  already  working  powerfully  in  these  two  directions. 
Success  will  put  the  world  at  our  feet,  and  we  shall  smash  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  and  replace  the  rule  of  the  Entente  Powers 
by  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  throughout  the  world. 

"The  Germans  are,  above  all,  our  auxiliaries  because  their 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
rests  on  causing  disorder  and  agitation  with  a  view  to  profit  by 
the  general  confusion  which  will  then  arise.  They  seek  revenge 
— we,  revolution.  For  the  moment  our  interests  are  identical. 
They  will  diverge  and  the  Germans  will  become  our  enemies 
only  when  the  question  arises  whether  on  the  ruins  of  old  Europo 
will  be  founded  a  new  German  hegemony  or  a  Communistic 
Federation." 

A  Helsingfors  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post 
calls  attention  to  a  speech  of  Lenine  in  Moscow  in  which  Russia's 
boss  sheds  light  on  Bolshevism's  devious  propaganda  as  follows: 

"In  signing  the  concession  which  we  have  granted  to  the 
Ameiscans,  we  make  acute  the  relations  between  America  and 
Japan.  We  profit  by  this,  as  by  other  similar  conflicts  between 
our  enemies.  Our  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists  are  in 
reality  a  moral  and  material  victory  for  us." 

Hague  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  Dutch  Government  has 
obtained  possession  of  documents  which  prove  that  Lenine  still 
considers  Holland  the  main  arid  most  important  base  for  inter- 
national propaganda,  as  well  as  the  best  field  for  Bolshevik 
financial  operations.  What  is  more,  we  are  told,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  effort  of  the  American  Consulate  and  Legation  to 
bar  out  undesirables,  Lenine  still  looks  upon  Rotterdam  as  the 
most  favorable  port  from  which  to  sail  to  America,  and  in  tho 
above-mentioned  documents  Lenine  lays  stress  on  the  valuable 
possibilities  of  emigration  afforded  through  the  crew*  of  the 
large  number  of  vessels  leaving  for  the  United  States.  Finally, 
we  are  told  that  Holland  is  now-  the  pivot  of  Lcnine's  courier 
service  toward   the   western   hemisphere. 

The  British  press  note  a  new  offspring  of  Bolshevik  prop- 
aganda in  the  publication  by  the  Communist  party  of  Great 
Britain  of  an  English  translation  of  Lenine's  new  book,  "The 
Left  Wing  of  Communism:  An  Infantile  Disorder."  With 
reference     to     the     situation     in     England,     Lenine    classes    as 
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"hopelessly  reactionary"  such  political  figures  as  "the  Hender- 
sons, Clyneses,  McDonalds,  and  Snowdens,"  but  he  disagrees  with 
"Comrade  Sylvia  Pankhurst's"  doctrine  that  the  Communist 
party  must  not  enter  into  compromises.  Lenine  shows  Britons 
the  way  they  should  go  in  these  words: 

"The  Communist  party  must  offer  to  the  Hendersons  and 
Snowdens  a  compromise  and  an  electoral  understanding.  'Let 
us  go  together  against  the  union  of  Lloyd  George  and  Churchill, 
let  us  divide  the  seats  in  Parliament  according  to  the  number 
of  votes  cast  by  the  workers  for  the  Labor  party  or  Communists, 
not  in  elections  but  by  a  special  poll,  we  to  retain  fullest  free- 
dom of  agitation,  propaganda,  and  political  activity.' 

"Without  the  latter  condition  there  can  be  no  bloc,  for  this 
would  be  treason.  British  Communists  must  and  will  stand  up 
for  and  maintain  the  fullest  liberty  in  exposing  the  Hendersons 
and  Snowdens  as  did  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  for  fifteen  years 
(1903-17)  in  relation  to  the  Russian  Hendersons  and  Snowdens, 
the  Mensheviki." 

In  the  early  days  of  their  propaganda  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki "spent  their  money  freely"  and  without  due  sense  of  direc- 
tion, it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Paris  Liberie  by  a  writer  who  secured 
his  information  from  some  French  citizens  lately  repatriated 
from  Russia.  In  haste  to  spread  their  doctrines  throughout 
Europe,  we  are  told,  they  wasted  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
entrusting  it  to  agents  who  were  much  more  interested  in  get- 
ting the  money  than  in  disseminating  Bolshevik  propaganda. 
Results  of  these  campaigns  were  very  disproportional  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  Bolshevik  leaders  saw  the 
need  of  a  change  of  system,  writes  this  informant,  who  proceeds: 

"At  the  Congress  of  Baku  last  September  the  new  method  of 
propaganda  campaign  was  really  elaborated  by  the  Soviet 
leaders.  Notable  among  its  decisions  was  that  to  create  schools 
of  propaganda  in  which  the  agents  of  each  country  should  be 
educated  in  the  proper  terms  of  thought  and  language.  Thus  it 
happens  that  now  there  are  Mussulman,  Persian,  Hindu,  and 
what-not  national  schools  of  propaganda.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the 
promptness  shown  in  opening  schools  in  the  <  riental  languages 
indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  much  inclined  to  devote  their 
efforts  rather  to  the  Orient  than  to  Western  countries,  where 
they  have  suffered  some  unmistakable  setbacks.  On  this  point 
we  may  recall  a  recent  utterance  of  Trotzky  that  'if  we  do  not 
reach  England  directly  we  shall  reach  her  through  her  colonies.' 
Recruiting  the  personnel  of  teachers  in  these  schools  has  neces- 
sarily been  a  laborious  undertaking.  The  French  school  is  not 
open  at  present,  simply  because  it  lacks  professors.  Yet  the 
Bolsheviki  have  not  been  niggardly  in  their  inducements." 

Minor  officers  and  all  the  soldiers  of  French  military  missions, 
we  are  informed,  have  been  sounded  to  learn  whether  they 
would  not  consider  accepting  posts  as  "French  professors,"  the 
euphemism  by  which  the  Bolshevik  representative  endeavors 
to  secure  adherents  and  teachers  in  one  person.  But  the  French 
Army  men  were  entirely  too  clever  to  be  caught  in  this  trap,  and 
the  writer  turns  then  to  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Germany,  of 
which  we  read: 

"There  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  forces  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  Germany  at  the  time  the  destruction  of  the  Polish 
Army  seemed  inevitable.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  they  intended  to  form  a  liaison  with  the  German 
Army  so  that  it  might  have  immediate  revenge  on  France,  and 
toward  this  aim  it  directed  German  opinion.  What  is  more, 
much  importance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
Germans  have  lately  established  themselves  in  Bolshevik  Russia. 
At  Petrograd  there  are  several  hundred  German  merchants  who 
have  as  their  customers  all  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  who  are 
on  the  very  best  terms  of  personal  relationship  with  them. 
The  repatriated  French  with  whom  I  have  talked  believe  that 
these  German  emigrants  to  Russia  will  one  of  these  days  form 
the  communicating  lines  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
Germany,  and  serve  to  make  way  first  for  an  economic  rap- 
prochement and  then  for  a  military  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries.  This  is  a  danger  pointed  out  to  us  by  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  persons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  taken  note  of  in  time  by  the  Entente  leaders,  some  of 
whom  aro  too  often  skeptical  when  they  are  warned  about 
Russia." 


NORWAY'S   TRIAL   OF   PROHIBITION 

THAT  NORWAY'S  PROHIBITION  is  either  a  com- 
plete success  or  a  complete  failure  may  not  be  definitely 
stated  at  this  time,  but  its  influence  upon  the  habits  of 
the  public  may  be  examined,  and  the  record  is  "unfortunately, 
far  from  encouraging."  Thus  writes  a  Norwegian  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  relates  that  at  first 
when  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  restrictions  upon  the 
sale  of  alcohol  were  a  purely  war-time  measure,  vexatious  enough 
in  a  neutral  country,  but  expected  to  be  short-lived,  a  distinct 


A    HURRY   JOB. 

Lenine — "Do  you  think  that  we  shall  manage  to  break  in?" 
Trotzky — "Yes,  but  we   must  be  quick.      Otherwise  they  will  go 
bankrupt,  and  we  shall  get  nothing  for  our  pains!" 

—  Wiener  Caricaturen  (Vienna). 

improvement  in  sobriety  was  observable,  and  the  number  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness  declined  noticeably.  Not  for  long, 
however,  we  are  told,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  "clay  in  the  hands  of  the  prohibitionists,"  who  were 
out  to  impose  permanent  prohibition  upon  the  nation  by  legis- 
lation.    This  informant  proceeds: 

"As  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  prohibition  meant  more  than 
a  passing  measure  necessary  in  order  to  tide  over  a  few  critical 
months  of  war-time  there  broke  out  an  epidemic  of  clandestine 
distilling,  and  a  frenzied  rush  commenced  to  secure  any  and 
every  sort  of  substitute  for  the  spirits  which  were  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Now,  when  people  are  determined  to  get 
alcohol,  the  feat  is  not  a  difficult  one,  always  provided  that  they 
are  not  hypercritical  as  to  the  quality  of  the  alcohol.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  easy  enough  to  contrive  a  private  still  which  will 
serve  its  purpose.  In  past  days  it  was  quite  usual  for  distilling 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  Norwegian  farms,  and  the  museums  con- 
tain examples  of  the  types  of  still  which  were  then  in  use. 
Prohibition  seemed  to  arouse  a  curious  zeal  for  the  study  of 
antiques.  Crowds  thronged  the  museums,  animated  by  a  strange 
and  significant  thirst  for  knowledge  about  old  farm  furniture. 
By  and  by  the  museum  authorities  thought  fit  to  close  any 
room  where  an  old  still  happened  to  be  on  view.  After  that  the 
curious  interest  in  museums  waned." 

We  read  then  that  there  set  in  a  period  of  "disgusting  sub- 
stitutes" for  intoxicating  drink,  from  hair-wash  down,  which 
induced  conditions  of  very  dangerous  intoxication,  of  "delirium, 
paralysis,  and  horrible  states  of  collapse  which  not  infrequently 
ended  fatally."  The  newspapers  sometimes  reported  in  a  single 
day  several  deaths  due  to  intoxication  by  poisonous  alcoholic 
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sii!  3,  and  in  some  towns  the  salt'  of  hair-washes  had  for 

time  to  be  forbidden  to  all  customers  who  were  not  armed 

with  a  permit  from  the  polioe  showing  that  they  could  W  trusted 

immodity  for  the  normal  purpose.     Eappily  this 

phase  i-  passed, and  the  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent  writes: 

"Perhaps  the  restrictions  triumphed;  perhaps — and  this 
•  e  the  right  explanation — other  methods  of  procuring 

fcter  spirits  were  evolved  after  a  while.  Not  hut  what  some 
of  the  substitutes  now  in  vogue  are  still  dangerous  to  health, 
tho  t<>  a  less  r  d<  gree 

"In  the  meantime,  despite  all  prohibitions  and  the  attendant 
pains  and  penalties,  drunkenness  has  not  declined:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  be  definitely  on  the  increase.  In  Christiania 
the  police  statistics  show  1.721  more  cases  of  drunkenness  in 
1919   than   in    1918.     Three   towns  show  higher  statistics   last 

r  than  in  1916,  which  was  a  record  year  for  excessive  drunk- 
enness. At  the  port  of  Drammen  there  were  559  arrests  and 
fines  for  drunkenness  in 

1918;  the  total  TOSe  to 
1,783  in  1919  an  in- 
ereasi  of  about  300  per 
cent,  in  insobriety!  More- 

r,  the  official  statistics 

m  that  drunkenness  is 
largely  on  the  increase-  in 
country  districts,  altho 
the    tt  .total  party  draws 

strongest  support  from 
the  peasant  population. 
(It  is  commonly  alleged 

that     the    pea-ants    wire 

anxious   to  score  off  the 

townsfolk  — for  whom 
they  have  no  love — by 
imposing  prohibition  ujh 
on  them.  This  was  tin 
i  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  campaign  againsl 
alcohol,  w  hile  they  knew 
that  they  could  -ecretly 
distil  their  own  >piriis 
on  their  isolated  farms 
among  the  mountain 
valley-  without  much 
fear  of  d<  teotion.  Rumor 
hath  it  that  in  some  dis- 
trict- regular  distilling  is  now  carried  on  with  impunity  at 
ry  farm!  The  police  authorities,  who  originally  prest  for 
prohibition,  have  now  to  a  considerable  extent  revised  their 
opinions.  The  chief  of  the  detective  force  has,  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  press,  repeatedly  condemned  prohibition  and  all 
its  worl 

One  of  the  mo-t  weighty  commentaries  on  prohibition  in 
a;i\  i-  -aid  to  be  an  interview  given  to  the  press  by  Mr 
Christian  Michelsen,  formerly  Premier,  who  is  "universally 
respected"  a-  a  Btatesman  of  vision  and  independence  and  is 
famous  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  "extremely  critical  negotia- 
tions" that  re-ultecl  in  Norway's  separation  from  Sweden  in 
Phi.",.  Hi-  describes  the  situation  produced  by  the  prohibition 
law   in  the  following  term-: 

"I   consider   'hat    the   situation   brought    about    by  prohibi- 
ts B   mi-fortune  tor  the  country.      It  will  scarcely  promote 
ne-e.  and   will  certainly   have  a  demoralizing  effect   in 
far  wider  circles  than  its  champions  bave  ever  dreamed.     Before 

prohibition    v..    were    well    em    the    way    te>    becoming    a     se>be'r 
pie.      Now    the    v.he.le-   i-    spoiled,    at   any  rale'  tor   the   imme- 

te   future-.     I    ha\e    never   Min    so   much   drunkenness  ami 

(hi:  tion    a-    in    the    past    year.      The-   explanation    appear 

to  b.    thai  drunkards  always  know  how  te>  procure  the  most 

\\r<  •  of  some  kind,  and  that  even  people-  who 

hitherto    never    cared    for    strongly    ali'eiliolie-    wines    ne>w 

this  useless  ami   demoralizing  policy 

of©  ion.     Private  distilling,  smugglmg,  bribery,  and  other 

forn  irruption  flourish  a-  never  before. 

"W»    ha  ;i   nation  «*f  lawbreaker-.      It    i-  partly 

•  •I  on  a-  a  form  of  -port.      Young  people  in  town  anil  ciiiiii- 

v. he>  1  .r  ixen  addicted   to  alcohol,  now  mala    a 

-|K,rt  of  planning  how  they  may  buy,  smuggle,  or  eli-til  spirits — 

dee  of  tin    sport    than  for  the  -ake-  e)f 


ONE     GOOD    EFFECT    OF 
Profiteer  Petersen  has 


the  alcohol.  Their  law-abiding  instinct  does  not  react  in  the 
slightest  againsl  this.  And  it  is  rather  doubtful  how  long  emr 
controlling  authorities  will  be  able  to  keep  their  hands  clean. 
And  then  the'  corruption  will  be  complete,  and  its  further  exten- 
siem  to  other  tie  Ids  will  be'  difficult   to  prevent. 

"The  fact  that  a  lar^e-  proportion  of  our  young  people-  lack  the 
law-abiding  instinct  in  this  matter  has,  in  my  opinion,  both  its 
explanation  ami  e>xcuse\  This  is  yet  another  case  in  which  we 
encounter  the'  so-called  example  of  our  superiors  and  the  modern 
humbug,  with  its  contrast  between  theory  and  practise.  Young 
people  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  e>f  the  labyrinths  and  false 
alliances  of  political  life.  They  imagine  that  a  state  regulation 
such  as  prohibition  is  seriously  intended,  and  that  those  who 
impose  upon  others  a  compulsory  ordinaire,  so  wide  in  scopo 
and  so  closely  affecting  all  private*  circumstances  of  life,  are 
themselves  strongly  convinced  of  its  value,  and  themselves  prac- 
tise it  first  of  all  in  their  own  homes.  Them  one  fine  day  these 
young  people  find  that  it  is  not  so  seriously  intended  after  all. 

They  see  how  much  hum- 
bug and  political  vote- 
catching  are  mixed  up 
with  the  ideal  exposition 
of  prohibition's  merits. 
Then  eemie>s  the  reaction. 
When  the  authors  of  the 
idea  do  not  take  it  so  seri- 
ously but  that  they  plue-k 
the  forbidden  fruit  with 
good  appetite  on  the 
borderland  of  their  own 
penal  code  when  they  get 
the  chance,  then  the 
younge>r  generation  see 
no  reason  to  be  more  vir- 
tuous. And  so  the  whole 
thing  becomes  a  farce!" 


Mr.  Michelsen  places 
his  finger  upon  the  weak- 
est spot  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  prohibition  when 
he  suggests  that  it  trains 
the  nation,  especially  the 
younger  members,  in 
lawbivaking,  remarks  the 


NORWAY'S    PROHIBITION. 

left    Norway  for  Paris  1 

— Hvepsen  (Christiania). 


Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent,  who  tells  us  that  many  highly 

respectable    and  hitherto    law-abiding    citizens  "deeply  resent 

what  they  consider  a  violation  of  their  personal  liberties,"  and 

he  continues: 

"The  future  outlook  is  uncertain.  At  present  light  wines 
and  ale's  are*  not  ineduded  in  the  prohibition.  The  prohibition 
party  make  no  see-ret  of  tludr  intention  to  agitate  until  all 
alcoholic  drinks  whatsoever  are  barred  and  banished.  On  tho 
Other  hand,  the  antiprohibitionists  have  hopes  that  the*  elisas- 
trous  results  of  the  prohibition  policy  will  so  far  open  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  that  the  law  will  be  abandoned." 

Semm  prominent  Christiania  newspapers  point  the  finger  e>f 
reprobation  at  Norway  by  citing  a  Finnish  paper's  review  of 
one>  year's  prohibition  in  Finland.  The  TTeisingfors  Hufoud- 
etadsbladet  says  the'  attempt  to  end  the  drink  traffic  in  Finland 
through  the  prohibition  law  is  "a  complete  fiasco,"  for  there  is 
more-  misuse  of  intoxicants  in  that  country  than  ever  before, 
ami  illie-it  manufacture'  eel'  liepmr  is  not  only  tolerated  but  re- 
garded  complacently  as  the  natural  result  of  a  law  not  rooted 
in  public  sentiment.  Both  foreign  and  domestic  elrinks  are 
consumed  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  according  to  this  Fin- 
nish journal,  which  thinks  that  the'  most  deplorable  fact  of  the) 
situation  is  that  prohibition  operates  to  undo  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  developing  a  real  tenjperance  senti- 
m. nt.     It  concludes  by  suKKesting  that  the  prohibition  law  bo 

abe)lisheel  in  fave.r  of  it  system  of  strie't  government  COhtroL 
These  are  the'  conditions  in  Norway  "te»  a  ele»t,"say  certain 
Christiania  elailies.  which  quot«-  their  Helsingfors  con  temporary 
and  agree  with  its  proposal  thai  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be 
under  a  system  of  government  e'emtrol. 


THE   DEATH-THROES   OF  A  PLANT 


IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  to  watch,  and  precisely  locate  in 
time,  the  death-spasm  of  a  plant — to  establish  definitely 
the  instant  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  alive.  Professor  Bose, 
the  Hindu  biologist,  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  response  of  plant  tissue  to  all  kinds  of  stimulation,  has  also 
given  us  this  opportunity  of  fixing  the  point  where  all  stimula- 
tion ceases — where  the  body  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  a  dead 
animal,  heeds  no  more  the  appeal  of  sun,  or  wind,  or  rain.  We 
have  already  described  in  these  columns  the  very  delicate  instru- 
ment devised  by  Professor  Bose  to  magnify  the  infinitesimal 
movements  of  plants.  It  is  by  means  of  a  device  of  this 
type  that  the  plant's  death-throes  are  revealed.  Writes  G. 
Clarke-Nuttall,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  (London); 

"In  the  plant  world  freshness  of  vigor  passes  through  the 
stages  of  withering — withered — dead  by  such  apparently  imper- 
ceptible degrees  that  there  never  seems  to  be  that  desperate 
step,  that  impassable  gulf,  that  clean-cuts  in  the  world  of  men 
that  which  has  life  from  that  which  has  been  emptied  of  life. 

"But  now  the  Indian  scientist,  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  has 
come  forward  to  testify  that  he  has  himself  been  a  witness, 
over  and  over  again,  by  means  of  his  uniquely  delicate  apparatus, 
of  the  death-spasms  of  plants,  just  as  an  ordinary  onlooker, 
present  at  the  moment  of  death,  may  observe  the  death-throes 
of  common  humanity.  Further,  he  asserts  that,  just  as  in 
animals,  rigor  mortis  is  followed  later  by  relaxation,  so  in  the 
plant  world  the  contractile  death-spasm  is  also  followed,  after 
a  time,  by  a  similar  relaxation. 

"Every  one  knows  that  if  a  plant  be  placed  in  too  hot  a  tem- 
perature it  will  wither  and  eventually  die,  and  the  task  before 
the  experimenter  was  to  watch  the  whole  process  and  determine 
the  exact  point  at  which  death  supervened  and  what  happened 
at  that  moment.  The  first  plant  taken  for  experiment  was  a 
mimosa,  the  well-known  sensitive  plant,  a  favorite  with  inves- 
tigators because  of  its  habit  of  quickly  and  visibly  responding 
to  an  outside  stimulus. 

"A  mimosa  in  full  vigor  of  life  was  placed  in  a  lukewarm 
bath,  the  water  of  which  was  then  gradually  heated  at  the  rate 
of  1°  C.  every  minute  and  a  half.  (The  process  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition.)  A  special  instru- 
ment, known  as  the  morograph,  or  'death-point  delineator,' 
which  would  record  and  magnify  any  movement  of  the  plant 
by  means  of  a  spot  of  light  on  a  semitransparent  screen,  was 
attached  to  the  plant,  and  an  observer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen  plotted  down  in  a  pencil  line  any  motion  of  the  light. 
In  the  gradually  warming  bath  the  plant  was  at  first  stimulated, 
with  the  result  that  each  leaf  was  raised  and  the  spot  of  light 
on  the  screen  recorded  a  slowly  rising  curve.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly, as  the  heat  of  the  water  touched  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  the 
spot  of  light  abruptly  fell,  the  pencil  line  following  it,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  contraction  on  the 
part  of  the  plant.  It  was  its  death-throe.  The  plant  was 
dead;  nothing  on  earth  could  henceforth  revive  it.  Later  on 
the  morograph  indicated  a  slightly  rising  curve — the  usual  post- 
mortem relaxation. 

"A  passion-flower  plant  exhibited  an  interesting  little  episode. 
The  morograph,  attached  to  one  of  its  tendrils,  proved  that 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  increasing  heat  the  tendril  slowly 
curled;  at  57°  C.  the  curling  ceased — the  limit  of  endurance  was 
obviously  being  reached.  As  the  temperature  rose  through  three 
more  degrees  the  fatal  point  was  attained  and  the  tendril  sud- 
denly uncurled  with  great  rapidity  in  a  death-throe." 

All  sorts  of  plants  and  all  parts  of  them  were  tried  with  varying 
results.  A  French  marigold  made  a  sudden  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  the  petals  at  the  death-point.  In  a  double  Indian 
marigold  the  outer  and  lower  rings  of  florets  turned  down  whilo 
the  younger  and  more  central  ones  turned  up  as  they  quitted  their 
hold  on  life.     Some  large  garden  daisies  passed  the  Rubicon 


between  life  and  death,  folding  up  their  petals,  others  curved 
them  downward.     Mr.  Clarke-Nuttall  continues: 

"Perhaps  the  particular  form  of  the  death-spasm  is  due  to 
the  respective  ages  of  the  flowers,  but  this  point  has  not  yet 
been  established.  A  convolvulus  folded  up  its  petal  bell  at 
death.  From  one  of  the  alliums  (plants  of  the  onion  family) 
a  piece  of  hollow  stalk  was  cut,  its  lower  end  plugged,  and  its 
upper  end  closed  by  a  bit  of  glass  tube  having  a  capillary  bore; 
behind  the  tube  a  graduated  scale  was  fixt,  and  then  the  stalk, 
previously  filled  with  water,  was  placed  in  the  hot-water  bath. 
At  the  point  of  death,  at  the  usual  critical  temperature,  it  was 
observed  that  water  was  expelled  out  of  the  hollow  stalk  by  a 
sudden  jerk  owing  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  plant  tissues 
at  that  moment. 

"Another  way  of  detecting  the  death-point — and  that  the 
most  delicate  possible — is  by  the  use  of  the  galvanometer.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  degree  of  life  present  it  will  give  an  elec- 
trical response.  The  quality  of  this  response  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  the  vital  activity  in  an  organism.  Should  'life'  be 
full  and  abundant,  the  electrical  response  is  strong;  if  poor  and 
feeble,  it  is  correspondingly  weak  and — and  this  is  the  point — 
directly  death  takes  place  all  response  utterly  and  completely 
fails.  It  is  a  most  notable  and  corroborative  fact  that  failure 
of  electrical  response  in  a  dying  plant,  as  shown  by  the  galvanom- 
eter, occurs  at  exactly  the  same  moment  that  the  death-spasm 
takes  place  as  indicated  by  the  morograph. 

"We  find  the  close  correspondence  between  plant  and  animal 
worlds  maintained  in  a  really  remarkable  way  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  general  conditions  under  which  death  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  plants.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  all  ordinary 
flowering  plants  have  precisely  the  same  death-point  (within  a 
degree),  given  the  same  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  plants  of  the 
same  age,  grown  in  the  same  season  and  in  equal  surroundings, 
have  the  same  record  on  the  screen  of  the  morograph,  and  their 
death-spasms  take  place  at  the  same  point.  But  naturally  the 
power  of  resisting  death  varies  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  with 
varying  conditions.  Thus  fatigue  and  exhaustion  are  always 
predisposing  causes  to  death  in  animals,  so  a  fatigued  plant  dies 
more  quickly  than  one  in  the  pink  of  condition.  A  mimosa, 
tired  after  repeated  stimulation,  died  at  55°  C,  instead  of  at  the 
normal  60°  C,  and  its  death-spasm  was  correspondingly  weaker. 
A  delicate  or  withering  plant,  like  a  weakly  animal  or  one  out  of 
condition,  also  falls  a  victim  to  death  sooner  than  one  in  full 
vitality,  and  again  its  death-throe  is  less  pronounced  than  in  a 
plant  in  complete  vigor  of  life.  Age  is  a  factor,  too,  seedlings 
succumbing  before  mature  plants.  In  fact,  physiological  phe- 
nomena in  both  worlds  are  practically  on  a  footing. 

"That  plants  are  susceptible  to  anesthetics  and  various  chem- 
ical reagents  has  long  been  known,  but  a  very  interesting  point 
was  raised  during  an  experiment  in  which  a  mimosa  was  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  ether  while  undergoing  the  heating-bath 
test.  The  curve  traced  by  the  morograph  made  an  abrupt 
drop  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature — 31°  C.  (about  88°  F.), 
indicating  a  sudden  contraction  or  spasm  on  the  part  of  the 
plant,  and  then  continued  its  rise  until  the  usual  death-dealing 
temperature  of  60°  C.  was  reached,  when  the  real  death-spasm  and 
rigor  mortis  took  place.  Thus  there  were  two  spasms  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  them.  So,  again,  when  a  mimosa  was 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  circumstances  a  pre- 
liminary spasm  was  shown  by  the  morograph  to  occur  at  almost 
the  same  temperature  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  followed, 
after  another  27°  C.  of  heating,  by  the  customary  death-throe. 
This  'very  suggestive  phenomenon,'  as  the  professor  calls  it. 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  further  research.  The  subject  all  round 
bristles  with  interest.  What  is  the  significance  of  these  death- 
spasms,  and  where  does  the  knowledge  of  this  newly  observed 
phenomenon  lead?  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
discovery  of  these  movements  greatly  strengthens  the  line  of 
analogy  between  the  plant  and  animal  worlds.  But  as  to  the 
elucidation  of  what  life  really  is — why,  there  we  seem  to  be 
as  much  up  against  the  great  mvstery  of  experience  as 
ever." 
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HYPODERMIC    SALVAGE 

INJECTIONS  ov  COMPREST  AIR  to  relieve  a  wrecked 
v.  sa  I  of  hi  r  cargo  are  the  latest  thing  in  salvage  operations. 
A  sunken  ship,  Bays  Robert  0.  Skerrett,  writing  in  The 
New  York  .  i<  not  to  be  classed  offhand  as 
a  total  loss.     Occasional  evidences  of  engineering  resoureeful- 


IT    LOOKED    HOPELESS. 

wreckers    along  the    St.   Lawrence  looked  upon  lici 
cover]   as  exceedingly  doubtful." 


hi  goes  on,  show  what  the  scientific  mind  is  doing  in  this 
department  of  human  effort.  The  buoyancy  exerted  by  com- 
presl  aii  is  making  these  advances  possible,  as  shown  particu- 
larly by  the  work  recently  done  in  raising  and  freeing  the 
freighter,  Canadian  Recruit,  from  a  very  difficult  position. 
Wt  read: 

"The  Bhip,  a  steamer  b<  longing  to  the  Canadian  Government, 
sailed  from  Quebec  in  the  latter  part  of  December  a  year  ago, 
and  on  Iter  way  seaward  had  to  contend  with  heavy  ice.  As  a 
Consequence  of  her  Btruggle  to  gel  clear  she  lost  her  rudder  and 
was  driven  ashore.  In  the  months  that  followed,  the  floes,  im- 
pelled  by  the  tides.  Bhifted  the  vessel,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
away  the  river  1><-«I  under  her  stern,  causing  the  ship  to  settle 
deeper  then.  She  finally  came  to  rest  with  her  after-deck  2!) 
feel  below  the  Burfaoe  at  low  water  and  listed  over  to  port  at 
an  angle  of  18  degn 

"The  run  of  wreckers  along  the  St.  Lawrence  looked  upon 
lit  r  reeo  -  exceedingly  doubtful,  but  one  concern  having 

affiliations  with  United  states  experts  essayed  her  refloating  on 
a  "no-cure,  no-pay'  basis.  To  make  the  problem  harder,  it 
should  l»e  pointed  OUl  that  the  steamer  was  stranded  forward 
uoal  wat«  r.  and  she  carried  a  general  cargo  which  substan- 
tially filled  her  set  era!  holds. 

"The  tides  run  very  strong  and  have  a  rise  and  fall  of  many 

:   ami  to  add  to  th<-  difficulties  the  steamer  lay  in  an  exposed 

i    with   comparatively    little   water   around   her  forward 

for  the  prosecution  of  wrecking  operations.     Her  release 

primarily  contingenl    upon    the  removal  of  much  of  her 

I  the  nature  of  her  cargo  was  such  that  it  was  well 

rth  n  '-la mat  ion.      Not  only  that,  but  because  the  stuff  stowed 

le  up  in  pari  of  many  cases  of  glass  bottles,  ordinary 

dn  dging  facilities  could  not  i,<-  employed  to  char  the  submerged 

:.     That    is   to  say,   had   clam-dull   buckets  been  used   the 

would  have  be«  n  smashed,  and  broken  glass  would  have 

lerQled  the  dr..  p.     Besides  the  boxes  of  bot- 

eargo  space  held  several  hundred  bales  of  hay, 

of  cement,  mop-  than  2,<)<)0  pieces  of  heavy  lumber, 

and  I  'KK)  bags  of  flour,  rice,  and  malt. 

"The  tir-t  problem  wa  out  the  Lumber  and  the  flour, 

both  of  which  floated  and  handicapped  the  divers  continually; 
next  it  wai  i  ial  to  succesi  thai  the  rice  and  malt  be  sent 

op  to  the  surface;  and  then,  with  the  way  cleared,  the  menacing 
Ehunnrarn  was  carefully  hoisted  from  the  hold.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  tir-t  of  the  novel  expedients  resorted  to  in  dealing 
;.  tin  problem.  The  flour,  owing  to  its  buoyancy,  crowded 
upward  in  the  cargo  space  and  packed  itself  tightly  in  the 
ujjjx  r  section  of  the  hold.     Jt  was  oul  of  the  question  for  'in- 


divers  to  pull  these  bags  down  several  feet  and  shove  them  into 
the  hatch-openings.  Accordingly,  comprest  air  was  fed  into  the 
upturned  area  in  sufficient  quantity  to  force  the  water  level  lower, 
and  this  enabled  the  divers  then  to  push  the  bags  of  flour  with 
comparative  ease  into  the  hatchways — their  buoyancy  serving 
to  complete  the  rest  of  their  journey  upward. 

"But  the  malt  and  rice  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  same 
solution.  Each  package  of  malt  weighed  something  like  200 
pounds  and  was  held  in  two  bags — the  inner  one  being  of  a  more 
closely  woven  fabric.  The  bags  could  not  be  dealt  with  quickly 
and  in  considerable  numbers  unless  means  could  be  devised  to 
make  them  easier  to  move.  This  was  achieved  by  giving  the 
bags,  so  to  speak,  hypodermic  injections  of  comprest  air — enough 
of  this  air  being  retained  in  the  mass  to  make  it  slightly  buoyant. 
In  this  condition  the  malt  and  rice  could  be  shifted  to  positions 
whence  they  would  float  free  to  the  surface.  The  'needle'  for 
this  work  was  fashioned  of  a  short  length  of  brass  pipe  pointed 
at  the  outer  end  so  that  it  could  be  jabbed  deeply  into  the 
package  of  malt  or  rice." 

By  skilful  use  of  this  ingenious  makeshift,  that  part  of  the 
cargo  was  disposed  of  rapidly.  The  men  did  good  work  under 
water,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Canadian  Recruit 
was  refloated  only  four  bags  out  of  a  total  of  4,500  remained 
inside  her.     To  quote  further: 

"With  her  after-hold  cleared  and  some  of  her  cargo  taken 
out  forward,  the  salvors  displayed  their  highest  skill  in  bringing 
the  submerged  after-body  up. 

"The  means  adopted  were  two  steel  boxes  devoid  of  tops  and 
bottoms  and  fashioned  large  enough  to  slip  freely  into  the  two 
rectangular  deck-openings.  At  the  top  of  each  was  attached  a 
wide,  projecting  brim  or  collar,  and  this  had  spread  enough  to 
reach  beyond  the  hatch-coaming.  On  the  under  side  of  this 
brim  was  secured  a  white-pine  plank  three  inches  thick,  and 
upon  this  yielding  material  the  trunk  settled  against  the  hatch- 
coaming  and  was  drawn  tight  by  numerous  book-bolts — thus 
providing  an  air-tight  seal. 

"Their  purpose  was  to  permit  the  cargo  space  to  be  filled 
with  buoyant  air  under  pressure  and  yet  to  supply  a  medium 
for  the  automatic  release  of  that  pressure  in  a  way  that  would 
not  endanger  the  hull  structure  as  the  steamer  lifted  clear  of  the 
bottom. 

"By  reference  to  Fig.  3  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  stern  of  the 
steamer  rose  to  the  surface  wdien  sufficient  air  had  been  forced 
into  the  cargo  space;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  trunk  coincided  with  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
river.  In  Fig.  4,  however,  the  moment  before  the  vessel  righted 
herself  and  ceased  to  rise  higher,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  trunk  was  below  that  of  tho  river  and  yet 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water  generally  in  the  hold. 
This  plainly  indicates    the   thrust  of  the  confined  air  and  the 


lllurtratioir    bj     MirtMyof    "The  Scientific  American. " 

EVERY  BAG   BECAME  A  BUBBLE. 
i!;i«s  of  mall  and  rice  floated  by  Injection  of  comprest  air. 


manner  in  which  the  movement  of  tins  column  of  water  in  the 
trunk  served  to  relieve  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  comprest  air. 
A  few  moments  later  the  air  was  free  to  escape  upward  into  the 
trunk,  and  the  superposed  water  was  blown  into  bubbles  and 
spray  like  a  sizzling  bottle  of  soda. 
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HOW    THE    SHIP   WAS    FLOATED    FROM    THE    BOTTOM    TO    THE    SURFACE    BY    COMPREST-AIR    INJECTIONS. 


"Active  work  on  the  Canadian  Recruit  was  started  on  May  16 
of  the  present  year,  and  she  was  floated  clear  of  the  shoals 
fifty  days  later,  forty  days  of  that  interval  having  been  taken 
up  in  removing  cargo.  Ten  minutes  after  air  was  turned  into 
the  after-hold  her  stern  rose  clear  above  the  tide." 


POISONING  IN  AN   AUTOMOBILE 
TUNNEL 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  proposed  Hudson  Tunnel  for 
auto  traffic,  referred  to  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  August 
14,  1920,  Prof.  Yandel  Henderson,  consulting  physiologist 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  if  exceptional  care  is  taken  to  limit  the  concentration  of 
the  poisonous  oxid  of  carbon  to  four  parts  in  10,000,  the  tunnel 
will  be  safe  for  traffic.  But  it  is  now  suggested  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  letter  to  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York),  that  even  this  low  proportion  of  the  gas,  if 
encountered  day  by  day,  may  result  in  slow  poisoning.  He 
writes: 

"It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Oeorgine  Luden,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  who  has  recently  completed  some 
extremely  interesting  investigations  on  the  clincial  after-effects  of 
chronic  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  that  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  McGurn,  in  1917,  stated  that  'a  concentration  of  1  to 
250,000  inhaled  repeatedly  *for  several  weeks  and  months  at 
intervals  was  found  to  result  in  a  serious  health  impairment.' 
Dr.  Luden,  therefore,  adds  that  'people  using  that  tunnel,  per- 
haps daily,  are  therefore  going  to  inhale  repeatedly  a  concen- 
tration that  is  100  times  greater  than  that  which  resulted  almost 
fatally  in  one  of  McGurn's  cases.'  She  adds  further  that  'altho 
4  to  10,000  may  not  appear  to  do  immediate  harm,  it  is  certainly 
capable  of  doing  harm  in  the  long  run  and  likely  to  produce  a 
large  crop  of  semi-invalids  who  may  not  at  first  be  called  neu- 
rasthenics, but  who  will  end  by  being  ill  enough  to  become 
invalids  for  life.' 

"I  add  to  the  foregoing  a  reference  to  the  August  number  of 
The  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  in 
which  Henderson  and  Haggard  are  very  emphatic  in  their  state- 
ment that  'within  a  few  hours  after  profound  but  non-fatal 
poisoning  with  carbon  monoxid  no  trace  of  the  gas  is  found  in 
the  blood.  .  .  .  And  yet  for  days,  months,  and  even  for  life 
structural  degenerations  and  functional  changes,  usually  either 
nervous  or  cardiac,  may  continue.'  The  serious  effects  of  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  carbon  monoxid  have  been  experimentally 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Luden,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
unquestionably  a  sensitization  to  the  toxic  effects,  and  that 
therefore  repeated  exposure  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  use 
the  tunnel  frequently,  assuming  the  air  contamination  to  be  to 
the  extent  indicated,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

"In  a  recent  dissertation,  Dr.  Luden  calls  attention  to  the 
extreme  toxicity  and  ubiquity  of  carbon  monoxid  in  modern 
civilized  life,  the  health  aspects  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  recognized.  She  concludes  that  'absence  of  notice- 
able odor,  however,  does  not  imply  absence  of  danger.  Carbon 
monoxid  is  an  odorless  as  well  as  a  colorless  gas;  its  presence 
would  never  be  detected  by  our  olfactory  organ  were  it  not  for 
the  addition  of  the  other  compounds  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated.  But  even  the  latter  may  fail  to  warn  us  by  their 
odor.     For  McGurn  was  able  to  show  that  illuminating  gas 


produced  severe  clinical  symptoms  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  250,000, 
while  Albaugh  has  recently  emphasized  the  danger  of  concen- 
trations of  1  to  2,000.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  in  the 
first- named  dilution  the  presence  of  the  toxic  gas  was  more 
than  likely  to  escape  notice.  I  might  add  that  since  there  is  a 
distinct  advantage  in  visualizing  the  actual  value  of  concen- 
trations by  the  use  of  some  familiar  comparison,  a  concentra- 
tion of  1  to  250,000  may  be  represented  by  a  small  glass  of 
claret  diluted  in  625  gallons  of  water,  or  in  the  second  instance, 
mentioned  by  Albaugh,  in  five' gallons  of  water.  These  figures 
show  that  the  toxicity  of  carbon  monoxid  is  equaled  by  its 
impereeptibility.' 

"I  bring  the  foregoing  to  your  attention  as  an  interesting  con- 
tribution toward  a  health  problem  of  present  importance.  With 
the  technical  aspects  of  this  matter  I,  of  course,  have  only  a 
very  slight  acquaintance." 


DOES  TOBACCO   KILL  MOUTH-GERMS? 

IT  WOULD  BE  of  great  practical  interest,  says  a  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London),  to  ascertain  definitely  what  action 
tobacco  smoke  may  have  on  the  microorganisms  of  the 
mouth.  During  the  influenza  epidemics  e.very  medical  prac- 
titioner must  have  been  repeatedly  asked  whether  tobacco 
smoke  can  kill  the  influenza  microbe.  There  have  been  no 
practical  experiments,  so  that  it  remains  undecided  whether  the 
bactericidal  power  of  tobacco,  as  shown  in  the  laboratory  upon 
many  microorganisms,  is  also  manifested  in  the  human  mouth 
or  lungs.     We  read: 

"Professor  V.  Puntoni,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  has  under- 
taken some  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  real 
action  of  tobacco-smoke  as  a  disinfectant  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  oral  cavity.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
found  that  the  strikingly  disinfectant  power  that  tobacco 
smoke  exercised  in  glass  laboratory  vessels  did  not  occur  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  Bactericidal  action 
was  only  shown  to  follow  the  consumption  of  very  large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco,  and  then  only  on  the  microorganisms  of 
least  resistance.  It  is  not  admissible  that  microbes  having  the 
resistance  of  the  typhus  bacillus  or  greater  can  be  killed  in 
the  mouth  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the 
bactericidal  action  of  the  smoke  could  manifest  itself  in  the 
respiratory  tract  as  a  sequel  to  inhalation.  The  different 
qualities  of  tobacco  made  use  of  in  these  experiments  showed  a 
disinfecting  power  almost  equal  in  relation  to  the  weight  of 
tobacco  used;  denicotinized  cigars  acted  just  as  powerfully  as 
ordinary  ones.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  completely  decolorized  by 
filtration  through  comprest  cotton-wool  retained  a  marked 
bactericidal  action,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  all  the  nicotine 
and  tar  products,  which  are  the  two  elements  possessing  definite 
disinfecting  power.  The  disinfectant  action  of  tobacco  smoke 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  many  elements,  among  which  may  he 
enumerated  with  certainty  tar  products,  nicotine,  formaldehyde, 
and  pyrrol.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  main  constituents  of 
tobacco  smoke  are  basic  in  character,  and  germicides,  generally 
speaking,  are  of  the  acidic  type.  Whether  this  has  any  signif- 
icance is  not  clear,  but  the  experiments  recorded  remind  us  of 
the  tradition  that  during  great  cholera  epidemics  those  who 
smoked  clay  pipes  proved  immune  from  the  disease,  tho  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  cases." 
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A    FAMOUS    OLD   LOCOMOTIVE 

Till!   PASSING   of  tlif  Hudson's  most  famous  steamer, 
the  Mary  Powell,  was  noted  recently  in  these  columns. 
Whil.    she  was  breaking  records  on  the  river,  an  equally 
rwned    traveling-machine,    Engine   999,   of   the   New    York 

tral.    v  ghing    them    on    the    sliore.     The    steamboat 


-111     STILL 


HOLD-    THE    SPEED 

\..    999.' 


RECORD    OF    112.5 
from  an  old  cut. 


MILES    PER    HOIK 


ted  hack  to  an  earlier  day  than  the  Empire  State  Express, 
drawn  l>y  this  locomotive,  but  they  glimpsed  each  other  every 
day,  each  on  it-  own  element;    and  if  the  train  always  left  the 

oner  tar  behind,  that  is  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  trains 

mtrun  boat-.     Old  '.•<>*».  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway 

I  Ihicago  .  i-  -till  doing  duty,  altho  it  has  been  renumbered 

1086.     The  New  York  Central  road,  by  way  of  refuting  a  report 

ntly  current  to  the  effect  that  the  famous  locomotive  had 
cone  tin   way  of  all  scrajwron,  advises  that  in  its  twenty-eighth 

-  of  service  it  is  hauling  passenger-trains  Nos.  30  and  37  on 
the  Pennsylvania  division,  between  Avis  and  Clearfield,  Pa. 
\V<    r.  ad  in  the  paj>er  named  above: 

"This  pioneer  Bpeed  locomotive  appears  the  same  to-day  as 

did  when  it   inaugurated  the  first  really  fast  train  service  in 

America  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  State  Express,  and  made 

ed  record  of  112.5  miles  per  hour  in  May,  1893,  which 

i-  unequaled.      The  only  change  in  its  general  appearance  is 

hat    the    '.»!•'.)  now    '-port-'  modern  regalia,  such  as   an  electric 

td-lighl    and    various    up-to-date    mechanical    labor-saving 

ipplianoea  and  safety  devices.     Apropos  of  the  above,  The  New 

York  ('<  iilnil  Lint a  Magazine  for  October  quotes  the  reminiscence 

it   of  the  line'-  junior  oilicials  as  follows: 

"Win  n   I  was  nothing  but  a  youngster  pounding  a  key  in  a 

local  -tat ion.  the  Empire  State  Express  with  No.  999  to  the  fore 

would    whiz   by   each   day.     Charley    Hogan   would   be   at   the 

throttli     while    his   fireman    labored    keeping   the   flames   fed    in 

order  that  each  day's  run  would   be  no  different 

than  any  other — arrival  at  destination  on  time. 

\-    tin     four-car    train  would    speed  by  I   some- 

'op  and  think  of  the  tremendous 

■  bpment      railroading     had     undergone     at 

and    the    thought    of   whal    has    taken 

ince    seems   an   impossible  dream  instead 

r  a  long  time  inauguration  of  fast   pas- 
id  been    retarded.      Many   inven- 
than    heavy  engines  and   cars  wen 
■•■fore  fast  -trains   became  a 

The    genius    of    the    late    William 
for    many    year-     superintend*  nt    of 
:  ■■'',.  I  i  ntral.  the  man 
would    have   gone  lor  naught 
not    for   the  preceding  and  coincident 
'he     railroad    industry     made 
Dr.   1'limmon   H.   Dudley,  then  and  still  consulting  engineer 
of  rail-,   tires,  and  structural  steel  for    the  New  York    Central 
uroad. 

"While  Mr.  Buchanan  was  deigning  hi-  100-ton  locomotive 

!i  20,000  pounds  on   tli.-  driving-wheels  in  1889,  Dr.  Dudley 

■itinuing  his  already  valuable  work  on  steel  rails.     Prior 

to  1889,  in   1^7'i  to  1"   i  .  Dr.  Dudley  had  invented  his  track 


indicator  and  had  commenced  taking  the  undulations  of  the 
rails  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Undulation  is  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  steel  rails  caused 
by  various  conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise.  By  means  of  the 
track-indicator.  Dr.  Dudley  Avas  enabled  to  obtain,  in  about 
sixteen  hours,  diagrams  of  track  conditions  showing  effect  of 
passing  equipment,  not  only  upon  the  rails  but  the  joints,  cross- 
ties,  ballast,  and  road-bed  along  an  entire  division. 

"In  1S84  Dr.  Dudley  designed  the  pioneer 
5-inch  80-pound  steel  rail,  which  proved  to  be 
such  a  success  that  he  continued  his  work.  In 
1892  his  100-pound  section,  6-inch  rails  were 
rolled  for  the  New  Y'ork  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

"In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Buchanan  turned  out 
his  No.  999  at  the  WTest  Albany  shops.  Were  it 
not  for  Dr.  Dudley's  100-pound  rail,  the  999 
would  never  have  made  the  world's  record. 

"When  the  990  left  main-line  service,  it  was 
assigned  to  drawing  a  mixed  train  on  the  R.,W. 
&  O.  division,  now  the  St.  Lawrence  division. 
Its  number  was  changed  October  30,  1913,  to 
108(),  and  it  was  soon  afterward  sent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  division,  where  it  has  been  used 
ever  since,  always  in  a  strictly  passenger-carry- 
ing capacity. 

"When  the  999  made  its  record  run,  Charles 
Hogan,  now  manager  of  the  department  of  shop 
labor  at  Buffalo,  was  at  the  throttle.  Soon  after  his  record  run 
he  was  employed  by  the  motive-power  department  as  road  fore- 
man of  engines,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  October  1, 
1900,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  master  mechanic  at  West 
Albany.  Since  then  be  has  been  successively  district  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  His  promotion  to  his  present  post  was  made  this  year.' 
"Continuing  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  999,  the 
magazine  states: 

"A  glance  at  Hie  record  card  of  No.  999  brought  attention 
to  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  The  card  indicates  that  the 
original  cost  of  the  engine  was  .$  13,000,  while  thirteen  general 
shop  repairs,  which  included  repair  work  and  replacement  of 
parts,  cost  $14,253.01.  These  general  shop  repairs,  which  cover 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  show  that  the  up-keep  of  the  engine 
in  that  period  was  $1,253.01  more  than  its  original  cost. 

"In  the  nineties  an  English  compound  locomotive,  known 
as  the  Greater  Britain  and  owned  by  the  London  &  North- 
western Railroad,  was  shattering  all  records  in  the  British  Isles. 
A  comparison  of  a  typical  month's  work  of  the  999  and  the 
Greater  Britain  shows  the  American  locomotive  to  have  been 
the  superior. 

"The  official  records  show  a  coal-consumption  test  July  20, 
1894,  made  of  the  999  running  light  from  Albany  to  Syracuse 
and  return.  The  total  mileage  was  296  miles,  the  coal  con- 
sumed 3,811  pounds,  and  the  actual  coal  consumption  per  train- 
mile  12 %o  pounds.  This  figure  looks  quite  small  when 
compared  to  the  quantity  which  is  used  by  the  modern  twelve- 
wheeled  locomotives  of  to-day. 


rill:    SAME    LOCOMOTIVE    AS    BHE    LOOKS   TO-DAY. 

"'Many  New  York  Central  veterans  have  exprest  the  hope 
that  the  999,  when  it  is  finally  retired,  will  be  preserved  and 
installed  in  Grand  Central  Terminal  or  some  important  point 
on  the  lino  and  placed  on  exhibition.  It  may  be  stated  that 
plans  to  do  this  very  thing  when  the  master  mechanic  at  Avis, 
Pa.,  says  that,  999  can  no  longer  remain  in  train  service,  are 
under  consideration.'" 
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A   SAFETY   WATCH -DIAL 

DOES  DANGER  LURK  in  the  common  watch-dial? 
Tt  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  innocent  and  harmless 
device.  And  yet  when  human  lives  depend  on  reading 
its  indications  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  there  is  inadequate 
light  for  it,  conditions  may  exist  that  were  not  anticipated  by 
its  original  designer.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  IT.  S. 
Montgomery,  General  Watch  Inspector  of  the  Santa  Fc  Railroad, 
whose  "safety  dial,"  illustrated  herewith,  is  used  on  several 
railroads  in  this  country,  including  his 
own,  and  should  be,  he  thinks,  adopted 
universally.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  last  October  Mr.  Webb  C. 
Ball,  who  has  ideas  of  his  own  on  dials, 
characterized  Mr.  Montgomery's  as  "freak- 
ish," to  which  the  outraged  inventor  re- 
torts in  The  Railway  Age  (New  York), 
by  stigmatizing  Mr.  Ball  as  "delirious." 
Eliminating  this  and  other  appeals  to  the 
reader's  baser  passions,  his  letter  runs  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

"The  highest  railroad  officials  in  America, 
government  officials,  watch-manufacturers, 
watch-inspectors,  and  over  half  a  million 
conductors,  engineers,  and  employees  in  all 
classes  of  service,  who  use  the  [Montgomery] 
safety  dial  in  daily  practise,  certify  that  it 
is  the  greatest  improvement  made  in  watches 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  As  a  safety  device 
it  is  as  essential  as  the  watch  itself.  The  safety  dial  is  the 
standard  for  watches  and  clocks  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Every  clock  on 
the  system  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  on  the  west  and 
Galveston  on  the  south  is  equipped  with  the  Montgomery  safety 
dial.  To  the  practical,  thinking  man  any  device  which  offers  a 
safeguard  is  worthy  of  employment  in  practise.  The  vital  fea- 
tures on  a  watch-dial  are  the  minutes.  The  hour  numerals  are 
inconsequential  in  comparison.  On  the  Montgomery  safety 
dial  the  minutes  are  numbered,  thus  absolutely  insuring  correct 
reading.  Large  hour  numerals  interfere  with  quick  vision  of  the 
minutes  and  are  therefore  objectionable.  Criticism  would 
surely  and  properly  develop  against  the  erection  of  obstructions 
which  would  prevent  an  engineer  from  plainly  viewing  block- 
signals. 

"Mr.  Ball  says  there  should  be  '12  plain  upright  Arabic 
figures  to  indicate  the  hours.'  I  agree,  and  put  them  in  evidence 
on  the  Montgomery  safety  dial.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  mis- 
read the  time  on  the  dial  Mr.  Ball  sponsors.  A  mistake  of  an 
even  five  minutes  at  such  divisions  as  17  when  22,  37  when  42, 
is  easily  made.     Numbered  minutes  prevent  such  an  error. 

"When  'lights  are  dim  and  obscure'  the  safety  dial  presents 
the  minutes,  even  tho  they  might  appear  as  a  blur,  in  figures 
twenty  times  the  size  of  the  dots  on  the  Ball  dial.  The  long 
lines  on  the  safety  dial  lead  the  eye  to  instantaneous  vision  of 
the  minute  in  figures  at  the  end  of  the  minute-hand,  and  only  a 
blind  man  could  fail  to  read  the  time  correctly.  For  the  farmer 
or  individual  who  only  cares  to  read  the  time  approximately, 
large  hour  numerals  may  afford  satisfactory  results,  but  for  a 
railroad  man,  the  minutes  are  the  essential  factors. 

"The  safety  dial  should  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  the 
nation  because  of  its  educational  value.  The  people  should 
be  taught  to  read  time  as  it  expires  and  not  in  advance  of  its 
possible  occurrence.  For  instance,  to  quote  the  time  as  '20 
minutes  to  1  '  is  a  flagrant  error.  Correctly  read,  the  time 
would  be  12:40.  In  the  pleasure  of  Providence  1  o'clock  might 
not  arrive. 

"An  improved  watch,  accurate  and  dependable,  is  an  im- 
portant and  desirable  article;  but  to  equip  such  a  watch  with 
an  antiquated  dial,  when  a  dial  of  pronounced  utility  is  avail- 
able, is  a  serious  mistake.  Mr.  Ball  arbitrarily  bars  the  use 
of  the  safety  dial  on  all  railroads  under  his  jurisdiction,  except 
the  Rock  Island.  The  officials  of  that  road  would  not  be  a 
party  to  a  scheme  which  prevented  the  use  of  a  safety  device 
on  their  linos.     It  is  true  he  posted  a  circular  prohibiting  the 


president  of  the  company.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Ball  is  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who  is  not  enthusiastically  favorable 
to  the  safety  dial. 

"I  do  not  manufacture  watches  and  have  no  preference  for 
specials,  or  various  brands,  to  catch  the  unwary  and  increase 
the  price.  My  inspectors  are  at  liberty  to  sell  any  make  of 
watch,  even  the  Ball  if  one  should  meet  our  requirements.  I 
insist  upon  timekeeping  quality;  specials,  secret  order  brands, 
and  watches  camouflaged  with  all  sorts  of  deceiving  inscrip- 
tions are  welcome,  if  they  'run  right.' 

"The  Santa  Fc  was  the  first  railroad  in  America  to  adopt  a 
system  of  watch-inspection  of  genuine  merit,  and  the  rules  are 
copyrighted.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  service  has  proved  its  worth." 


THE    SAFETY    WATCH-DIAL 


BREAD   WITHOUT   FLOUR 

GRINDING  THE  WHEAT  GRAIN 
into  powder  has  been  found  un- 
necessary for  bread-making,  as  a 
process  of  turning  the  grain  directly  into 
dough  has  been  devised.  This,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York),  is  the  first 
change  made,  during  the  passage  of  cen- 
turies, in  the  general  process  of  bread-mak- 
ing.    We  read: 

"Mr.  Gross,  a  German  scientist,  brings 
forth  a  new  and  startling  bread-making 
process  which  entirely  eliminates  the  flour 
stage.  And  what  is  more,  the  dough  contains 
the  valuable  albuminous  matter  found  in  the  bran  without  con- 
taining the  indigestible  cellulose  husks.  Goats  are  the  only  ani- 
mals that  can  digest  cellulose;  that's  why  they'll  eat  everything 
from  newspapers  to  nuts.  When  a  human  being  eats  bread  which 
contains  these  cellulose  husks — and  most  bread  does — he  is  trying 
to  do  as  the  goats  do.  He  fails  to  digest  them,  however,  and 
as  a  result  his  system  is  irritated.  And  now  for  the  huskless 
process  itself.  The  grains  encased  in  their  thin  shells  are 
dropt  into  a  trough  containing  hot  water  and  are  given  a 
strenuous  shaking  for  about  half  an  hour.  By  this  time  the 
shells,  or  husks,  have  been  detached  from  their  grains  and  are 
ready  for  separation.  Whereupon  the  entire  contents  of  the 
shaking-trough  are  dumped  into  a  reservoir  containing  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  clear  cold  water.  The  heavier  grains  and 
albuminous  matter  drop  to  the  bottom,  while  the  indigestible 
husks  and  all  impurities  float  on  the  surface,  forming  a  dark 
layer.  Comprest  air  is  turned  on.  It  stirs  up  the  husks  with 
such  violence  that  they  are  carried  away  by  the  ever-moving 
water.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they  have  completely  dis- 
appeared and  the  grains  can  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  res- 
ervoir through  the  transparent  water.  A  trap-door  in  the 
bottom  is  released  and  the  grains  drop  on  a  rolling-mill  below. 
They  pass  over  a  series  of  granite  rolls  and  are  crusht  till  they 
form  a  fine  homogeneous  dough  ready  to  be  made  into  bread. 
Salt,  leaven,  and  water  (if  necessary)  are  added  to  the  dough. 
But  in  most  cases  the  grains  have  absorbed  enough  water  in 
the  husking  process  to  make  the  addition  of  water  unnecessary. 
The  dough  is  now  ready  to  be  kneaded.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  usual  mechanical  mixers.  A  special  machine  cuts  the 
kneaded  dough  into  pieces  of  the  proper  weight  and  a  molding- 
machine  gives  them  their  shape.  They  are  baked  in  quantity 
in  an  electric  oven.  One  man  can  manage  this  entire  process 
himself;  in  fact,  one  man  can  take  care  of  a  large-sized  plant. 
The  loaves  of  bread  made  by  this  method  look  just  like  or- 
dinary loaves,  but  your  digestive  system  will  know  the  difference. 
Mr.  Gross,  the  inventor  of  this  flourless  process,  spent  twenty 
years  working  on  it  before  he  perfected  it,  and  the  results  have 
been  even  better  than  he  expected.  Not  only  is  the  bread 
highly  digestible,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  it  can  be  made  from 
a  certain  amount  of  grain  than  can  be  made  by  the  old  process. 
From  100  pounds  of  grain  140  pounds  of  bread  can  be  made  by 
the  Gross  process;  whereas  only  108  pounds  can  be  produced 
by  the  usual  grinding  process.  And  the  time  of  dough-making 
is  greatly  reduced.     Half  an  hour  alter  the  grain  is  dumped  into 


use  of  the  dial,  but  rescinded  the  order  at  the  instance  of  the       the  shaking-trough  it  emerges  in  the  form  of  dough." 
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ARTISTIC   SIGNS   FOR  THE  HIGHWAY 


ENGLISH  ARTISTS  HAD  A  JOLT  when  the  young 
Duke  of  York  recommended  them,  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Royal  Academy  last  spring,  to  paint  village  signs. 
An  enterprising  newspaper  took  up  the  suggestion  and  offered 
prizes,  and  the  recent  Daily  Mail  Exhibition  of  Village  Signs  was 
a  notable  example  >>f  the  effort  to  make  "villages  aware  of 
themselves  and  of  their  own  peculiar  beauty  and  character." 
The  suggestion  is  so  appropriate  to  any  country  that  the  example 
is  iKMind  to  find  a  following.  The  Prince,  having  proposed  the 
thing,  was  the  natural  chairman  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
in  London  when  the  submitted  de- 
signs were  shown.  He  exprest  the 
hope  that  the  exhibition  would 
""mark  a  big  step  in  the  revival  of 
those  ancient  glories  of  the  road 
which  must  always  appeal  to  the 
traditional  sentiment."  The  exhibi- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  an  effort  to 
supply  the  villages  with  signs,  tin 
effort  of  cour>e  being  tentative,  since 
it  originated  not  with  the  villages 
themselves,  and  British  conservatism 
may  move  them  to  contemn  the  gift. 
This  is  seen  by  a  writer  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  respect  to 
such  a  design  as  that  submitted  for 
the  village  of  Lye,  where  the  Rus- 
sian troops — the  mythical  Russians 
— an  seen  passing  through.  "Some 
designs  are  of  the  kind  that  would 
only  amuse  the  neighboring  villages," 
observes  this  writer.  But  the  names 
of  many  places  make  easy  subjects, 
like  Swanley  and  Swanage.  Swallow- 
field,  Hindhcad,  Appledore;  not  to 
mention  the  legendary  applications 
of  Beddenden  Bisters,  Widdecombe 
.Jaunt,  French  Prisoners  at  Norman 

("n><-.     Writing  to  the  Boston  Transcript  on  this  subject,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Collin-;  touches  on  some  points  that  any  motorist  appreciates: 

"We  may  not  ask  for  wonders,  but  we  do  ask  for  signs. 
\  •  rily  there  i-  no  good  reason  why  we  Bhould  not  do  something 
to  contrive  both  needs  a  reverence  for  the  pasi  and  an  eye  to 
the  utilitarian  demand  of  the  present.  To  skim  through  strange 
districts  at  many  miles  to  the  hour,  and  realize  that  you  are 
threading  your  way  through  famous  villages  that  you  want  to 
know  and  don't,  this  La  the  thing  that  makes  calamity  of  so  long 
journeying.  A  worse  experience  ^i  il  1  is  to  pass  a  village  by 
where  you'd  intended  to  stay  the  night,  or  to  take  the  wrong 
one  of  two  parallel  road-;  or  to  arrive  in  Bome  mysterious  hamlet 
or-  the  inhabitants  are  all  abed,  and  never  a  soul 

to  enlig  on  till  you  waken  the  dead  with  a  bombardment 

of  door-  and  .      What   i-  the  good  of  all  the  maps  and 

Of  location,  and  a  silver  emblem  of  St.  Chris- 
topher by  way  of  i  in  your    bonnet,'  if  you  are  surrounded 
•lie  dumbness  and  darkness  on  the  resl  of  it?     Clearly  the 
!»  for  reform  in  all  such  matter-.      If  every  slreet  should 
have  it-  -itjn    then  all  thi    greater  reason  for  villages  to  sport 
as  well,  and  if  the-,   he  picturesque  and  archaic  and 
quaint     thin  all   the   more  reason   -till  why  their  signs  should 
conform  to  tie              tandard." 

Six  hundred  designs  were  submitted  and  two  hundred  hung 


"THE   KEYS  OF  HEAVEN." 

People  of  St.  Peter's,  Thariet,  will  applaud  the  sign 

and  its   implications.     It  won   the  first  prize  in  the 

village-sign  competition. 


in  the  exhibition.  It  was  required  of  the  designers  that  "their 
conceptions  should  take  the  form  of  a  figured  or  painted  plan 
capable  of  being  executed  in  suitable  materials  of  durable  char- 
acter, and  of  being  displayed  upon  a  stone  or  ironwork  standard 
and  pedestal  totaling  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height."  Mr. 
Collins  begins  by  speaking  of  the  first-prize  design: 

"There  is  a  marked  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  judges  have, 
hit  on  the  right  one  as  regards  first  prize.  This,  by  Mr.  Percy 
Matthews,  who  is  an  Essex  man  and  junior  designer  to  a  London 
firm  of  art  decorators,  represents  that  favorite  Old-World  village 

(at  the  back  of  Broadstairs,  beloved 
of  Dickens),  which  calls  itself  Saint 
Peter's-in-Thanet.  Thanet,  as  you 
know,  is  the  pseudo-island  formed 
at  the  nether  lip  of  the  Thames 
estuary  by  the  shape  of  the  extinct 
river  Want  sum;  and  it  harbors  many 
nestling  and  cozy  villages  like  Saint 
Peter's  and  Minster,  which  cherish 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  many  cen- 
turies ago  that  St.  Augustine  landed 
to  restore  the  faith  to  England.  The 
artist  has  given  us  a  strong  and  ven- 
erable figure,  bearded  and  with  a 
halo,  brandishing  the  keys  of  heaven, 
and  dominating  boldly  a  kind  of  orb 
or  circlet  with  the  name  of  the  vill- 
age ranging  well  across  the  whole. 

"The  other  prize-winners  have 
nearly  all  come  from  the  southern 
provinces,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  competition 
which  emanates  and  concludes  in 
London,  so  the  sooner  one  of  the 
chief  north-country  papers  takes  up 
the  matter  for  the  northern  shires 
and  vindicates  their  public  spirit  in 
equal  degree,  the  better.  Mayfield, 
in  Sussex,  which  takes  the  second 
prize,  is  a  beautiful  Old- World  ham- 
let of  timbered  cottages  and  sub- 
stantial manors  and  convents,  not 
far  from  the  Rother  River  and  Mr. 
Kipling's  Burwash  home.  Mr. 
Webb,  who  has  carried  off  the  second  prize  (£500),  is  a  stained- 
glass  designer,  and  shows  it  by  the  clear-cut  and  flat-colored  treat- 
ment of  his  plan.  It  depicts  a  group  of  children  and  maids  danc- 
ing around  the  May-pole,  and  this  is  a  legitimate  and  probable 
deduction  from  the  name  he  is  working  on.  As  a  man  has  carried 
off  the  most  ladylike  honors  with  this  notion  of  Mayfield,  so  a  lady 
has  come  in  with  the  most  trenchant  and  combative  design  of  all. 
Miss  Dorothy  Button,  of  Chelsea,  who  carries  off  the  third 
honors  and  £200,  is  an  artist  who  has  studied  architecture  and 
exhibited  pictures  at  many  prominent  galleries.  Her  choice  is 
the 'Sussex  town  of  Battle,  where  Normans  and  Saxons  met  for 
t  be  last  of  their  struggles,  and  altho  many  competitors  have  tried 
the  same  theme,  she  has  won  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
followed  out  the  style  of  the  drawings  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
on  which  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  so  notoriously  dotes." 

There  are  many  beautiful  signs,  and  many  of  course  with 
church  associations.  Mr.  Collins  dwells  on  some  of  those  of 
humorous  connotation: 

"One  of  the  best  of  the  Devon  designs,  tho  not  so  meritorious 
in  execution,  is  one  of  Widdecombe  in  the  Moors,  immortalized 
in  the  old  road-chantey.  It  represents  Tarn  Pearce's  gray  mare, 
duly  borrowed  and  lent,  but  bestridden  as  in  the  song,  not  by 
the  borrower  alone,   but  by   'Bill  Brewer,    Jan    Stewer,   Peter 
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Gurney,  Peter  Davy,  Dan'l  Whiddon,  Harry  Hawk,  old  Uncle 
Tom  Cobbleigh,  and  all,'  and  a  comic  procession  they  make 
along  the  bony  spine  of  that  unfortunate  beast.  Well  they 
warrant  the  'gashly'  fate  that  befell  her  when  the  fair  was  over 
and  the  procession  larruped  her  home,  not 
to  the  owner,  but  into  her  grave.  Then  we 
have  the  racy  figure  of  John  Gilpin  scat- 
tering everything  in  his  involuntary  flight, 
to  represent  Edmonton;  the  three  wise  men 
to  represent  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire; 
a  set  of  Noah's-ark  trees  to  misrepresent 
Henley  in  Arden — a  case  where  the  artist 
had  plenty  of  Shakespearian  associations 
to  work  on  and  threw  them  away;  a  group 
of  old  wives  in  the  churchyard  to  represent 
Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire;  a  pig  and  a  tinker 
to  stand  for  Swaffham  in  Norfolk;  and  the 
proverbial  steeple  to  indicate  Tenterden  in 

Kent 

"Take  a  Muirhead  guide  to  England, 
and  it  is  easy  to  run  through  the  long  and 
musical  list  of  place-names  scattered  up 
and  down  the  land  with  a  view  to  picking 
up  ideas  for  designs  like  these.  A  knowl- 
edge of  British  history  supplies  many  such 
notions,  and  there  are  plenty  of  designs  at 
Australia  House  to  prove  this,  all  of  them 
utilizing  well-known  characters  of  the  past, 
either  actual  or  legendary,  to  make  the 
place's  identity  live  for  a  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder.  In  this  way  we  get 
Queen  Bess  in  various  aspects  representing 
Beddington  in  Surrey  and  Ditchling  in  Sus- 
sex; Rufus  figuring  at  Minstead  in  the  New 
Forest;  John  o'  Gaunt  at  Lancaster;  John 
Hampden  at  Kimble,  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Great  Kimble,  its  neighbor;  Raleigh  at 
Mitcham,  the  home  of  Surrey's  best  laven- 
der; Anne  Boleyn  and  her  castle  at  Hever; 
King  Alfred  and  his  half-brother  at  Cleeve  Prior,  in  Worcester- 
shire; Henry  the  First  at  Eling,  in  Hants;  and  no  sign  of 
Milton,  strange  to  say,  in  the  design  for  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
Buckinghamshire. ' ' 

GERMAN   MUSIC   IN   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 

CONCILIATION  seems  to  be  carried  to  such  lengths  in 
England  that  many  find  their  feelings  outraged  over 
the  willingness  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  Germans 
during  the  war.  It  was  a  subtle  irony  that  led  the  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey  to  choose  a  composition  of  Max  Reger 
to  play  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Abbey.  Max  Reger  is  now  dead,  but  it  is  alleged  that  during 
the  war  he  ardently  desired  the  destruction  of  the  historic 
old  pile  by  German  Zeppelins.  The  Manchester  Guardian  is 
one  of  those  English  organs  that  are  trying  to  still  international 
rancors,  and  is  not  much  imprest  with  the  outcry  of  those  who 
voice  their  protest  and  thus  overlook  the  different  way  he,  being 
dead,  is  yet  made  to  speak — 

"We  do  not  know  what  Max  Reger  or  his  friends  may  have 
said  or  left  unsaid  about  the  Abbey.  He  was  a  composer  very 
definitely  modern  German,  and  for  the  special  purposes  of  the 
concert  in  question  a  composition  by  him  was  not  a  good  choice. 
To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  tie  oneself  down  to  the  principle 
that  an  artist's  work  is  at  all  times  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  his  every-day  opinions  and  morals.  Max  Reger  in  West- 
minster Abbey  just  now  ruffles  a  current  sentiment  for  reasons 
which  sensible  people  must  hope  are  transitory,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  Max  Reger's  music  should  never  be  heard 
however  many  silly  or  nasty  things  he  may  have  said.  For  no 
matter  how  hotly  one  kind  of  moralist  may  argue  to  the  contrary, 
the  bulk  of  us  stedfastly  refuse  to  insist  that  an  artist,  to  be 
tolerated,  must  in  real  life  be  as  good  as  his  art.  We  realize, 
perhaps  crudely  but  none  the  less  clearly,  that  the  artist  is  above 
himself  when  he  creates — just,  indeed,  as  most  of  us  arc  above 
ourselves  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  his  work.  A 
Wagner  is  a  god  himself  when  he  writes  the  'Entrance  of  the 
Gods  into  Valhalla,'  and  so,  too,  are  his  audiences  for  the  mo- 


ment uplifted.  But  the  moment  the  spell  is  broken  and  the 
creative  impulse  is  over,  Wagner  becomes  an  ordinary  and 
rather  mean-minded  fellow,  and  we  who  have  been  thinking  and 
feeling  nobly  during  the  opera  now  drop  down  to  earth  also, 
and  perhaps  take  our  share  aggressively 
enough  in  the  old  familiar  cat-and-dog  strug- 
gle for  the  car  home.  '  Who  drives  fat  oxen 
need  not  himself  be  fat,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
and,  let  it  be  added,  he  who  achieves  nobility 
and  beauty  in  art  may  easily  be  no  more 
noble  and  beautiful  in  real  life  than  his  neigh- 
bors. If  Max  Reger  ever  did  abuse  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  even  said  shameful  things 
about  the  British  Constitution  itself,  he 
certainly  did  not  put  his  unworthy  words  into 
his  music.  He  is  dead  now,  and  only  his 
master  works  remain,  and  from  these  you 
would  no  more  dream  that  he  ever  had 
anything  in  him  of  ignoble  littleness  than 
you  would  dream  from  the  'Ballade  des 
Dames  du  Temps  Jadis'  that  Villon  was  a 
robber  of  churches." 


AWFIELD 


THE   SECOND-PRTZE  WINNER 

Made  for  a  Sussex  village,  Mayfleld 
near  Kipling's  home  at  Burwash. 


GATHERING   ROOSEVELT 
ANECDOTES 


w 


HERE  is  our  Washington  year- 
book, or  our  Publications  of  the 
Hawthorne  Fellowship,  or  the 
magazine  of  the  Whitman  Society?  Of 
course  the  answer  is  they  are  not  yet.  But 
the  general  lack  is  to  be  supplied  by  begin- 
ning with  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  gather  authentic 
data  about  Roosevelt,  and  any  one  who 
possesses  biographical  material  is  invited  to  communicate  it  to 
Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  whose 
address  is  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  "Authentic 
anecdotes"  are  asked  for,  and  specimens  are  here  submitted  as 
a  guide: 

"A  number  of  men  were  dining  at  the  White  House  one  day 
during  a  period  when  President  Roosevelt  was  having  a  particu- 
larly difficult  time  with  Congress.  Among  them  were  Carl 
Akeley,  the  big-game  hunter,  and  a  certain  Congressman  from 
Illinois. 

"Akeley  had  been  telling  how  one  evening  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  he  had  seen  sixteen  lions  coming  out  of  one  cave.  The 
President's  eyes  shone. 

"'By  George!'  he  exclaimed.  'I  wish  I  could  turn  those 
lions  loose  in  Congress!' 

"'But,  Mr.  President,'  interposed  the  Congressman,  'aren't 
you  afraid  they  might  make  a  mistake?' 

"Roosevelt  snapt  his  teeth  together. 

"'Not  if  they  stayed  long  enough!'" 

Here  is  another: 

"At  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  old  postmaster  had  recently 
died  and  his  widow  was  temporarily  filling  the  place.  A  local 
stock-dealer  named  Donovan  determined,  if  he  could,  to  ha\e 
the  old  lady  permanently  appointed. 

"Donovan,  going  East  on  business,  called  on  President 
Roosevelt,  and  explained  how  the  salary  of  the  postmistress 
would  enable  her  to  complete  the  payments  on  her  little  house 
in  a  year  or  so,  when  she  could  surrender  the  position  and  live 
out  her  years  on  her  savings. 

"The  President,  having  his  own  reasons,  perhaps,  for  sus- 
pecting Donovan  of  some  obscure  political  scheme,  asked  him, 
'Why  do  you  come  to  me  on  this  matter?' 

"'I  don't  know,'  drawled  Donovan,  'unless  it's  because  you 
and  I  belong  to  the  same  lodge.' 

"'What  lodge  is  that?'  asked  Roosevelt  sharply. 

"'Why,  the  lodge  of  common,  decent  American  manhood.' 

" '  The  —  finest  —  lodge  —  in  —  the  —  world!  Loeb!  Loeb! 
Where's  that  appointment  I  signed — postmaster — South  St. 
Joseph!  Tear  it  up!  Write  a  new  one!  What  did  you  say 
her  name  was,  Mr.  Donovan?  Mrs.  Eggleston?  Thank  you! 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Donovan.     The  finest  lodge  in  the  world!" 
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The  New  York  Tribune  prints  the  comment  of  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot  on  the  purposes  of  the  now  association: 

I:  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  on  the  perpetuation 
..f  Roosevelt's  ideals  thai  the  most  important  work  for  the 
Memorial  Association  to  undertake  at  the  moment  is  the  col- 
lection, collation,  and  dissemination  of  information  about  Theo- 
don  volt's  life  and  personality,  his  governmental  prin- 

cipl<  s,  and  his  social  ideals.     We  can  not  have  Roosevelt  with 
in  the  Besh.     No  more  can  we  spare  him  as  a  vital  force  in 
American  affairs      We  oughl  never  to  lose  our  touch  with  his 


ioa.  In 


HACKETT    IN    "MACBETH." 
•.in   of  stat  in  and  full  <>f  old-fashioned  dignity,"  says  London. 


feat  American  bouI,  or  the  way  he  dealt  with  the  prob- 

lenu  of  his  own  |  ime. 
"We  need  a  symbol  of  bim  in  stone  or  bronze,  hut  we  need 
torial  of  a  different  botI  thai  will  keep  Roosevelt 
the  Ami  rican  alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  America's  youth. 
■i  a  memorial  will  grow  with  our  knowledge  of  his  greatness 
I  will  bring  his  spiril  and  point  of  view  to  bear  <m  the  dim- 
problem*  which  we  mnsl  face  in  the  years  to  come." 

This  new  departure  in  America  emphasizes  our  backwardness 

omparison  with  othi  r  nation-  in  the  matter  of  preserving  the 

men  of  the   past.     The  New  York  Evening 

"Germai  publishing  the  Bismarck  Jahrbuch  in  1894. 

Both    G  d    Britain    have  established  a   considerable 

number  of  memorial  associations  for  great  authors  which  keep 

up  a   fairl;.                           am   of  biographical   and   critical   publica- 
tion-.    The  dnii!  /.  publishing  a    Jahrbuch    and   a 

385,  and  there  are  Goethe  soeie- 

in  Vienna  and  England.  Tin  fir-t  Shakespeare  Society  was 

founded    in    1819,   and    there  have   been    a    dozen   in    England, 

Am  rioa,  and  <  U  rmany.  .  .  .  Even   the  Bronte  Society's  pub- 
lications are  well  known." 


AN   AMERICAN  "MACBETH"  IN   LONDON 

THAT  WE  HAD  ENOUGH  SHAKESPEARE  to  leave 
some  over  for  export  would  never  be  inferred  from  a 
casual  glance  at  our  theatrical  offerings.  Yet  Mr. 
Haokett  is  playing  Macbeth  in  London  and  winning  more 
golden  opinions  than  were  ever  accorded  him  here.  Five  years 
or  so  ago  he  played  the  haunted  Scot  in  seines  designed  by 
Urban  and  with  a  competent  company,  but  Broadway  resents 
Shakespeare  except  in  homeopathic  doses.  No  performer  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon  with  American  flavors  has  made  a  trial  of  London 
since  Sot  hern  and  Marlowe  went  there  in  1907.  Their  experi- 
ment was  too  costly  for  repetition,  tho  they  won  from  an  inde- 
pendent critic  like  Arthur  Symons  praise  for  what  he  declared 
was  "great  acting."  The  newspapers  were  less  hospitable;  but 
the  newspapers  an1  all  for  Mr.  Hackett  to-day.  Thus  the  crit- 
ical whirligig  shows  itself  true  to  form.  "We  liked  him,"  says 
The  Pull  Mall  Gazette,  and  shows  that  there  is  much  of  him  to  like: 

"Gigantic  of  stature,  full  of  the  old-fashioned  dignity  that  the 
classic  actors  of  America  have  got  by  a  direct  tradition  from 
the  ancestral  sources  that  we  share,  a.  naturally  big,  masterful, 
but  sympathetic  personality,  Mr.  Hackett  is  easily  better  than 
any  Macbeth  of  our  own  within  memory— which  is  saying  noth- 
ing at  all,  because  we  have  had  not  a  single  good  one! 

"His  deep-voiced  elocution — tho  he  has  not  so  varied  and 
finely  modulated  a  voice  as  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson — is 
an  ol  ject-lesson  to  those  of  our  younger  actors  who  imagine 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elocution  because  they  have  not 
learned  it. 

"Besides  being  noble  at  the  heart  of  it,  Mr.  Hackett's  reading 
was  intelligent  always,  and  above  everything  sincere.  The 
whole  of  his  playing  in  the  last  act— the  grave,  fatalistic  resigna- 
tion of  the  'To-morrow'  speech,  followed  by  a  Titanic  outburst 
of  sheer  power,  was  a  superb  clinching  of  his  own  view  of  the 
character. 

"It.  was  not,  to  be  sure,  an  absolutely  ideal  Macbeth — more 
nerves,  more  poetry,  more  nimbleness  and  fire  would  go  to  the 
making  of  that.  But  in  its  own  massive,  dignified  way  it  was 
a  creation  and  a  performance  to  which  our  English  stage  has 
every  possible  reason  to  pay  friendly — and,  let  us  hope,  emula- 
tive—  homage." 

A  writer  from  London  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  speaks  of 
Mr.  Hackett  as  "a  tragic  player  of  the  richest  quality,"  and 
declares  that  'his  Macbeth  was  masterly  in  every  mood."  The 
London  Times  is  more  restrained.  In  its  first  notice  it  spoke 
of  the  actor's  lack  of  abandon,  his  care  about  his  verbal  points, 
as  tho  he  were  giving  a  lecture  on  Macbeth  rather  than  playing 
him.  In  tho  weekly  Times  some  of  these  criticisms  are 
smoothed  away: 

"Mr.  Hackett  is  an  eminently  reasonable,  not  to  say  reason- 
ing. Macbeth.  He  desires  to  make  Macbeth' 8  observations,  which 
are  sometimes  introspective  and  sometimes  discursive,  perfectly 
dear  to  his  audience.  Hut  Macbeth' 8  phraseology  is,  in  fact,  often 
obscure  and  his  vocabulary  now  and  then  obsolete,  and  the 
actor,  bent  on  clearness,  is  driven  lo  an  emphasis  thai  sounds 
expository  and  almost  pedagogic,  lie  is  so  solicitous  thai  we 
shall  lie  in  no  doubt  about  the  mailer  of  the.  speeches  that  he 
is  apt  to  let  us  miss  some  of  I  heir  music.  As  Macbeth  was  much 
of  a  dreamer,  given  to  falling  from  action  (and  at  most  incon- 
venient moments,  tool  into  contemplation,  when  be  would  say 
things  of  great  lyrical  beauty  about  sleep,  life,  the  passage  of 
time,  and  so  forth — in  a  word,  was  a  poet  a  see  heures  we  can 
not  help  feeling  that  the  music  of  his  utterances  is  of  prime 
importance. 

"We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hackett  is  prosaic,  but  his  Mao- 
beth  is  more  notably  sensible  and  intelligible  than  contempla- 
tive and  lyrical.  His  voice  is  clear  and  resonant  rather  than 
melodious.  You  get,  then,  a,  good,  sound,  competent  perform- 
ance, but  you  do  not  get  a  performance  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  a 
performance  that  satisfies  your  reason  rather  than  affects  your 
nerves;  you  are  convinced,  hut  not  thrilled  by  it;  it  does  not 
shake  ami  haunt  you.  It,  may  be  that  the  character  is  better 
lo  read  and  ruminate  over  than  to  see  acted.  Acting  always 
tends  to  bring  into  undue  prominence  the  flesh-and-blood,  the 
matter-of-fact  element  of  a  part,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sheer 
poetry.     Perhaps  that    is  why  few  actors  are  recorded   to  have 
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been  at  their  best  in  Macbeth.  We  are  still  looking  for  the 
ideal,  the  wonderful  Macbeth,  and  very  likely  are  crying  for  the 
moon.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Haekett  gives  us  his  good,  sound,  com- 
petent performance,  and  we  must  be  content  with  that.  The 
audience  were  apparently  more  than  content,  to  judge  from 
the  volume  of  their  cheers.  Probably,  however,  these  were  in 
part  a  tribute  of  hospitality  to  a  stranger  within  our  gates. 
Mr.  Haekett  is  an  American  actor — tho  it  would  be  a  finer  ear 
than  ours  that  could  detect  anything  American  in  his  accent." 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  played  Lady  Macbeth.  Indeed,  the 
company,  aside  from  Mr.  Haekett,  was  wholly  English,  so  the 
production  was  international.  The  Times  found  Mrs.  Campbell 
"a  good  match  for  Mr.  Hackett's  Macbeth."     It  adds: 

• 

"Her  choicest  talent,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked, 
is  vituperative,  and  when  Lady  Macbeth  has  to  upbraid  her 
husband  she  is  fully  equal  to  the  situation.  But  her  sleep- 
walking scene  is  not  exquisitely  pathetic — and,  indeed,  her  sleep- 
walking is  rather  too  wide-awake." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Lady  Macbeth  improved  at  the 
end  of  the  play.  Her  sleep-walking  scene  was  much  the  best 
thing  in  her  performance.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  play 
one  found  it  difficult  to  like  her  version  of  the  part.  Her  Lady 
Macbeth  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  a  neurotic,  emotional 
woman,  not  a  strong  woman.  There  was,  moreover,  a  certain 
monotony  about  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Campbell  played  the 
part.  Not  enough  distinction  was  made  between  the  moments 
when  Lady  Macbeth' s  will  is  tense  and  firm  and  those  when  it  is 
momentarily  relaxed.  The  final  breaking  of  the  will,  as  depicted 
in  the  sleep-walking  scene,  was,  as  we  have  already  indicated. 
very  well  rendered.  But  the  signs  of  weakening  appear  before 
this  scene  and  should  be  clearly  portrayed." 

London  plainly  likes  its  Shakespeare  straight,  and  resents 
modern  "atmospheric"  innovations,  as  these  further  words  on 
the  production  from  the  article  in  The  Gvardian  plainly  show: 

"The  production  murdered  the  acting  as  surely  as  Macbeth 
murdered  Duncan.  Who  was  responsible  the  program  did  not 
state.  But  somebody  allowed  the  witches  to  have  a  fine  time 
of  it  off  the  stage,  so  that  their  shrieks  and  screams  came  eter- 
nally interrupting.  Somebody  allowed  Mr.  Norman  O'Neill's 
incidental  music  to  drone  on  interminably,  so  that  the  terrific 
speed  of  the  drama  was  broken.  Did  ever  a  play  race  off  the 
mark  like  'Macbeth'?  Yet  here  we  were  aching  for  more  and 
being  held  up  by  slow  music  and  choral  voices  'off.'  This  is 
neither  sense  nor  Shakespeare. 

"When  Shakespeare  wrote  'Macbeth,'  hurling  scene  after 
scene  at  us  without  a  moment  to  take  breath,  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  When  he  wanted  music  or  a  song  he  said  so. 
When  he  wanted  the  witches  he  summoned  them.  But  these 
modern  producers  know  better.  They  must  give  the  poet 
'atmosphere.'  So  on  with  the  music,  on  with  the  chanting,  on 
with  the  hee-hawing  of  the  witches  in  direct  disobedience  of  the 
author.  Atmosphere,  indeed!  As  if  Shakespeare,  with  his 
tumultuous  torrent  of  verse,  could  not  make  atmosphere  enough; 
as  if  this  beating,  pulsing,  galloping  drama  wanted  anything  but 
to  be  let  alone!  Mr.  Hackett's  producer  may  have  meant  well 
by  Shakespeare,  but  his  kindness  was  killing.  And  shoddiness 
of  conception  was  all  the  more  regrettable  because  it  was  cloud- 
ing the  bright  virtues  of  some  superb  acting.  Mr.  Haekett 
should  place  more  confidence  in  Shakespeare  and  himself.  They 
both  deserve  it." 

Gratification  over  Mr.  Hackett's  London  success  leads  critics 
here  to  recall  his  American  appearance,  Mr.  De  Foe  in  the  New 
York  World  saying: 

"Mr.  Hackett's  Macbeth  was  first  seen  in  New  York  four 
years  ago,  when  he  made  a  richly  staged  revival  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  Criterion  Theater  as  a  contribution  to  the  tercentenary 
celebration.  It  met  with  public  encouragement,  but  the  run 
was  cut  short  on  account  of  the  actor's  injury  to  his  knee.  As 
we  recall  his  performance,  it  was  effective,  but  chiefly  on  its 
objective  side.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hackett's  interpretation 
was  on  the  plane  of  melodrama  of  a  high  order.  Its  deficiency 
was  that  it  failed  to  grasp — or  at  least  to  convey — the  charac- 
ter's subjective  meaning.  Externally  he  emphasized  Macbeth's 
preliminary  misgivings  and  hesitations,  and  also  consequential 
revulsion  and  regret.  What  he  did  not  make  tragically  vivid 
was  the  image  of  a  powerful,  resolute  being  wrecked  at  the  hour 


of  the  fulfilment  of  ambition  by  superstition-goaded  terror  and 
soul-corroding  remorse.  The  greatness  of  any  interpretation  of 
Macbeth  lies  in  an  actor's  ability  to  express  powerfully  this  more 
impressive  spiritual  meaning  of  the  character." 
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THE  " LADY " 


IN    THE    CASE. 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  plays  Lady  Macbeth  with  Mr.  Haekett, 
is  said  to  show  "  a  neurotic,  emotional  woman,  not  a  strong  woman." 


RESENTING  GRIEG  IN  RAGTIME— "All  the  art  lovers  of 
Norway  have  been  filled  with  horror"  at  the  temerity  of  those 
who  have  reduced  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt"  suite  to  ragtime  and 
made  records  of  it.  And  no  wonder,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  finds  a  goodly  company  of  sympathizers  who  will  share 
with  Norway  the  same  horror.     Thus: 

"The  thing  will  be  resented  by  millions  of  the  lovers  of  Greig's 
music  in  this  country  only  less  strongly  than  by  the  Norwegians. 
Familiarity  with  the  irreverence  of  the  syncopaters  has  led  to 
an  easy  tolerance  of  them  here,  so  that  we  merely  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  escape  from  the  sound  of  their  degradations  of 
noble  music  where  we  should  actively  resent  them. 

"Grieg's  music  holds  a  place  in  Norway  like  that  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  here  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  something  in  turning  a  beautiful  air  into  a  ragtime 
akin  to  the  parodies  of  beautiful  poems,  but  there  is  this  fun- 
damental difference:  Few  fine  poems  have  been  killed  by  paro- 
dies, but  the  ragtime  into  which  such  solemn  music  as  'Ase's 
Death'  or  the  tender  loveliness  of  the  'Mourning  Voices'  may 
be  distorted  vitiates  the  ear  of  its  hearers  and  helps  to  kill  their 
taste  for  the  originals.  It  is  harder  to  lead  lovers  of  ragtime 
to  like  good  music  than  it  is  people  little  accustomed  to  either 
form.  Ragtime  is  well  enough  in  its  place,  stirring,  amusing, 
and  inspiring  to  dance  by.  But  there  are  tunes  enough  that 
can  be  'ragged.'  Those  'composers'  whose  long  suit  is  synco- 
pation should  at  least  respect  masterpieces  in  their  search  for 
material.  There  is  no  need  for  them  to  kill  the  love  of  better 
music  in  order  to  find  their  own  fun  and  their  own  royalties." 


c 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


] 


CHURCH   UNION  AS   A  "GREAT   ILLUSION" 


A  UNITED  CHRISTIAN  1TY  has  been  For  years  the  dream 
of  many  leaden  in  religious  thought,  tun  just  at  presenl 
-  a  feeling  of  disillusionment,  almost  of  despair,  clouds 
their  vision  as  so  many  overtures  looking  to  its  realization  seem 
to  l>e  meeting  with  indifferent  success.  Tho  their  sincerity  is 
applauded,  the  Lambetfa  proposals  and  the  more  recent  move- 
ment begun  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  World  Faith  and 
Order  to  unite  Christendom  in  "one  dock  under  one  Shepherd." 
arc  everywhere  finding  the  barriers  of  belief  and  doctrine  in- 
terposed. Home  declines  to  consider  any  other  plan  except 
reunion  under  the  Pope,  and  the  innumerable  divisions  of  Prot- 
ntism  oling  with  all  their  old  fidelity  to  the  tenets  enunciated 
by  Calvin.  Knox.  Luther,  and  other  reformers,  finding  them- 
selves  unable  to  surrender  any  of  the  spiritual  independence 
which  thej  gained  at  so  much  cost.  As  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
church  press,  religious  thought  varies  like  political  belief,  and  it  is 
questioned  whether  in  such  a  unity  there  would  be  strength, 
whether  several  branches  of  Christ's  symbolic  vine  are  not  pref- 
erable to  one.  And  some  thoughtful  Christian  leaders  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the  only  possible  and  practical  unity  is  the 
cooperation  of  existing  bodies  in  specific  works  of  Christian  en- 
deavor. Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  The  Outlook  (New  York), 
•  tin  gain  in  outward  unity,  holding  that  the  basis  of  Christian 
catholicity  is  Christ,  not  ordination,  nor  confessions,  nor  liturgies; 
and  hi'  insists  that  a  visible  united  Christendom  has  already 
been  tried,  and  ha-  failed.  Critics  among  several  of  the  larger 
denominations  are  not  cordial  to  the  idea.  The  Unitarians  were 
left  out  of  the  fold  embraced  in  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, and  could  not  be  considered  in  the  union  now  proposed. 
At  their  recent  convention  the  Lutherans  declared  by  resolution 
that  "we  hold  the  union  of  Christians  in  a  single  organization 
to  l.e  el'  less  importance  than  the  agreement  of  Christians  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,"  an  echo  of  which  view  is  heard  in 
otlur  quarters.  The  trouble  in  a  nutshell,  says  The  Watchman- 
I  •       Baptisl  i.  \<  that  "if  two  would  ride  a-horseback,  one 

must  ride  behind."  and  the  question  is,  "Who  shall  ride 
behind?"    The  Baptisl  reply  is: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  assumes  that  he  can  not  because  his  is 
the  only  •True  Church,' and  all  others  are  schismatic  and  anath- 
ema. The  Anglican  Churcb  in  this  country  the  Protestanl 
Episcopal    Churcb     can    not    because,    having    the    'Apostolic 

ion'  and  'Holy  Orders,'  it  can  not    play  second  fiddle  to 

an  men  'sect.'  The  Pedobaptisl  communions  can  not.  or  will 
not.  because,  against  all  reason  and  consistency,  they  still  insist 
on  maintaining  thai  hoary  Romanist  error  of  infant  baptism, 
altho  they  know,  or  their  Bcholars  know,  that  the  practise  is  not 
'agreeable  ',<>  Scripture.'  The  Baptists  can  not,  because,  hold- 
ing a  position  with  regard  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  gospel, 
ledged  by  the  scholarship  of  the  world  to  be  absolutely 
ti  not  compromise  it  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage 
or  any  fellowship,  however  attractive.     And  there  you  are!" 

It   i  ted  that   "then    be  a  fresh  start  all  around,"  that 

'' in  the  projected  world  conference  on  Church  unity  all  'man- 
made'  creeds  and  confessions  and  preconceptions  and  claims  of 

superiority  be  laid  aside,"  and  that  tin-  "New  Testament  be 
adopt,  fl  a-  the  sole  d<  termining  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and   praeti  What   is  pleaded  for  " is  an  honest,  unbiased 

.  made- by  men  who  approach  the  Btudy,  not  as  Woman 
(holies,  not  a-  Anglicans,  no'  ae  Presbj  terians,  not  as  Baptists, 
but  a-  humble  seekers  after  the  truth."     But  our  critic  doubts 
that  the  time  for  thi-  i-  at  hand,  and  is  ".-,orry." 


The  Geneva  meeting,  at  which  eighty  churches  and  forty  na- 
tions were  represented,  was  preliminary  in  scope  to  a  greater  con- 
ference to  be  held  some  time  within  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  an  invitation  was  extended  by 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Patriarch,  Damianos.  Questions  of  faith 
were  amicably  disoust  by  delegates  from  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  numerous  divisions  of  Protestantism.  The 
Lambeth  proposals  were  submitted  by  Bishop  Gore,  and  over- 
tures were  made  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  patriarchs.  These  in- 
cluded suggestions  for  an  interchange  of  students;  a  cessation 
of  proselyting;  a  united  effort  for  the  persecuted  Church  where- 
ever  it  suffers;  love  for  one  another;  study  and  knowledge  of  one 
another;  examination  of  our  differences  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and 
elimination  of  political  questions.  The  statement  for  the  non- 
Episcopal  bodies  was  made  by  Professor  Vernon  Bartlett,  ol 
Oxford,  and  Prof.  Anderson  Scott,  of  Cambridge.  The  har- 
mony ]of  idea  and'feeling  reported  to  have  been  displayed  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  continuation  committee,  consisting  of 
about  fifty  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  its  executive 
force  in  America,  to  work  out  definite  plans  regarding  program, 
time,  and  place  of  meeting. 

But  the  harmony  reported  to  have  existed  in  Geneva  is  not  so 
generally  indicated  at  home.  For  to  one  observer  Geneva, 
where  Knox  and  Calvin  wrought,  what  it  is  now  sought  to  undo, 
affords  no  avenue  to  reunion.  The  Presbyterian  regards  the 
Swiss  conferences  as — 

"Simply  meetings  between  Catholics  and  those  inclined  to  be 
rationalistic  and  indefinite.  The  rationalists  hope  to  negative 
all  differences  between  the  two.  The  Catholics  will  never  admit 
this  negativism.  They  hate  it  as  modernism.  They  think  and 
hope  that  rationalism  is  rapidly  wearying,  and  when  full  exhaus- 
tion comes,  many,  like  Voltaire,  will  rush  back  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  is  evangelically  dangerous,  and  the 
evangelical  church  should  resist  it." 

Such  a  conference  of  diverse  tongues  was  "significant,"  agrees 
Floyd  Keeler  in  America  (Catholic);  but  they  were  all  united 
in  only  one  thing: 

"That  the  Pope  is  not  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  his  terms 
can  not  be  acceptable.  From  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
most  elaborate  Byzantine  rite  to  the  bald  service  of  the  most 
"hard-shelled'  Baptist  is  a  far  cry  in  externals,  but  they  are  all 
united  by  this  one  internal  principle,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
there  is  nothing  further  that  can  be  said  or  done  to  further 
Christian  reunion.  The  Church  is  one,  if  does  not  have  to  be 
made  one." 

But  Bishop  Charles  II.  Brent  (Protestant  Episcopal),  who  was 
chairman  of  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  conference,  believes 
the  contrary.  He  writes  to  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist)  that  "  some  day  there  will  be  one  flock  under  one 
Shepherd.  We  pilgrims  register  our  active  belief  in  this  fact 
and  promise  to  pursue  our  journey  until  we  reach  the  heaven 
where  we  would  be." 

But  one  could  not  turn  away  from  the  Swiss  conferences 
"without  reflecting  how  impossible  it  will  ever  be  to  expect 
anything  like  outward  similarity  among  the  Christians  of  the 
world,"  writes  Finis  Idleman  in  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples). 
For— 

"Influenced  by  varying  forms  of  government,  separated  by 
languages  that  carry  varying  contents  and  that  breathe  unlike 
emotions,  isolated  by  seas  and  ancient  prejudices,  having  un- 
equal contact  with  the  currents  of  world  thought,  and  different 
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widely  in  the  privileges  of  and  the  yearning  for  culture,  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  long  delay  of  a  fond  ideal.  But  we 
shall  discover  something  infinitely  more  precious:  a  common 
yearning  for  a  lost  world,  and  a  common  devotion  to  him  who 
is  forever  ' Son  of  Man' — son  of  all  mankind.  There  will  come  a 
unity  of  Christian  speaking,  a  unity  of  Christian  ideals,  and  a 
unity  of  endeavor  among  all  Christ's  followers  the  world  over. 
It  must  come,  or  the  scepter  will  pass  from  the  Church." 


BUDDHISM'S   FORWARD   MOVEMENT 

BUDDHISM  IS  VYING  with  Christianity  in  evangelical 
effort  throughout  the  world,  we  are  warned  by  several 
Protestant  journals  which  view  with  serious  alarm  the 
Buddhist  anti-Christian  campaign  in  Japan  and  its  increasing 
propaganda  in  this  country.  In  Japan,  according  to  the  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  the  Buddhists  "have  caught  the 
spirit  and  adopted  the  methods  of  a  branch  of  Christian  workers." 
They  maintain  a  regu- 
lar Buddhist  Salvation 
Army,  "which,  with 
tambourine  and  baby 
organ,  holds  meetings  on 
the  street-corners  and 
under  great  emotional 
stress  strives  to  make 
converts  to  Buddhism." 
This  fact  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Christian  Church  to  a 
greater  activity;  but 
"the  situation  becomes 
more  alarming  to  us 
when  we  reflect  that 
Buddhism  is  extending 
its  evangelistic  efforts  to 
our  own  shores."  The 
result  will  be  ' '  that  un- 
less we  convert  the  hea- 
then by  sending  our  mis- 
sionaries to  them,  the 
heathen  will  spare  no 
effort  to  convert  us  by 
sending  their  mission- 
aries over  here."  Ac- 
cording to  figures  of  the 
United  States  religious 

census  for  1916,  as  noted  by  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  there 
are  12  Buddhist  temples,  with  34  priests  and  5,639  members,  in 
the  United  States.  These  statistics  include  one  Shinto  temple, 
with  its  members.  Colorado  has  one  temple,  with  911  reported 
members,  while  the  others  are  found  in  California.  Methods  of 
Christian  organizations  have  been  adopted,  we  are  told,  and  the 
Buddhist  authorities  are  not  only  actively  engaged  in  propagat- 
ing their  faith  among  the  Orientals  in  this  country,  but  are  also 
making  an  attempt  to  reach  the  white  people.  The  religion  is 
proving  to  be  "wonderfully  pliable,"  remarks  The  Christian 
Observer  (Presbyterian),  and  it  warns  us: 

"It  is  active  in  Asia  as  never  before.  It  feels  the  menace  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  it  has  adopted  from  it  whatever  it  found 
rf  use.  It  has  its  missions  and  missionaries  and  revivals  and 
Y.  M.  B.  A.  and  Y.  W.  B.  A.,  even  a  Salvation  Army. 

"Its  opposition  to  Christianity  is  active  and  subtle  and  it 
avails  itself  of  every  possible  opportunity  and  means  to  foster 
this  spirit  of  opposition.  It  dominates  the  schools  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  impressionability  of 
little  children,  and  therefore  gathers  them  for  instruction  as  we  do 
in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  great  missionary  struggle  is  only 
fairly  begun.  We  know  what  the  end  must  be,  but  between  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  and  the  present  there  lie  long  leagues  of 
hard-fought  battle-ground.  There  never  was  such  a  call  to 
foreign  missionary  work  as  we  hear  to-day." 
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"IT'S  HARD  TO  BEAT  A  PRAYING  TEAM," 

Agree  "  Bo  "  McMillin,  all  American  half-back,  and  captain  of  the  Centre  College 

football  team  (here  seen  in  uniform),  and  Charles  Moran,  the  coach,  who  believes  in 

prayer.     Centre,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  Harvard  to  a  31 — 14  score  and  ended 

its  season  by  a  103 — 0  victory  over  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky. 


THE   PRAYING   FOOTBALL  TEAM 

PRAYER  AND  FOOTBALL  may  seem  incongruous  to 
some,  but  not  so  to  Charles  Moran,  coach  of  the  famous 
Centre  College  football  eleven,  and  his  players.  As  the 
world  knows,  they  prayed  before  they  went  on  the  gridiron 
against  Harvard — and  lost.  But  that  did  not  affect  the  players' 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  They  played  their  all  to  win; 
but  they  prayed  only  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  that  all, 
that  they  might  be  kept  free  from  injury,  from  mistakes  and 
errors.  In  an  interview  with  Lawrence  Perry,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  reprinted  in  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Meth- 
odist), the  renowned  football  coach  and  professional  athlete 
explains  that  prayer  is  not  offered  by  his  stalwarts  for  victory, 
because  "we  don't  get  to  decide  what  is  best  for  us."  At  least 
he  says,  "that  isn't  the  way  we  pray  at  Centre." 

"The  way  the  boys  pray  before  a  game  is  this  way:    They 

ask  first  for  protection, 
so  that  they'll  be  able  to 
go  clean  through  the 
game  without  injury 
which  would  put  them 
out  of  it.  Then  they 
ask  that  they  will  be 
permitted  to  apply  their 
full  strength  and  ability 
in  the  game — that  they 
will  be  kept  free  from 
mistakes  and  errors. 
They  pray  that  they 
will  be  able  to  give 
their  all  and  state  that 
if  in  giving  their  all  they 
give  their  lives  with  it 
they  are  ready  to  go. 
That's  the  way  they 
pray." 

The  interviewer  in- 
quired whether  Moran 
believed  in  prayer  for  an 
eleven  as  a  psychologi- 
cal preparation  or  as  a 
matter  of  pure  faith. 
He  replied  that  he  be- 
lieved in  prayer  every 
day,  and  that  "when  a 
boy  with  a  clean  mind 
and  square  instincts 
prays,  his  prayer  is 
bound  to  be  answered — if  he  is  praying  for  what's  right  to  have 
and  to  be."  It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  is  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Both  faiths  are  represented  on  the  Centre  eleven, 
and,  as  has  been  proved,  "it's  hard  to  beat  a  praying  team." 
Charles  Moran  is  a  National  League  umpire  as  well  as  a  coach, 
says  the  interviewer,  who  continues: 

"He  once  played  big  league  baseball  and  professional  foot- 
ball on  the  Massillon  Tigers.  He  has  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  Anak — and  a  wallop  in  either  hand.  He  bears  a  facial  resem- 
blance to  John  McGraw  in  the  days  before  McGraw  was  as 
beefy  as  he  is  to-day.  He  has  knocked  all  over  the  country  as 
a  professional  athlete,  but  he  retains  the  simple  religious  faith 
of  Horse  Neck  Cave,  Ky.  One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  pussyfoot 
to  hold  religious  convictions,  he  said.  He's  taken  his  share  of 
hard  knocks,  and  has  given  them. 

"'But  it's  always  been  stand  up,  face  to  face.  Down  in  my 
country  I  never  heard  that  being  a  Christian  took  anything  out 
of  a  man.  In  fact,  you  take  a  clean,  right-thinking,  upright 
man  and  put  him  against  some  one  with  a  mean,  dirty  mind 
and  unrighteous  disposition,  and  see  who  comes  out  on  top. 
Yes,  you  may  print  all  this  if  you  want.  I'd  like  to  have  you, 
because  I'm  proud  of  it.  Don't  let  any  one  tell  you  that  because 
they  have  faith  and  believe  in  prayer  Centre  College  players  aren't 
battlers.  Ask  any  team  that's  played  against  'em.  Ask  West 
Virginia.' " 
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CHINAS    STARVING    BULLIONS 

EUROPE'S  STARVING    MILLIONS  have  been  enough 
n>  give  tlu  parliaments  of  oharitj  pause,  but  now  oomes 
word   thai    China   is   scourged   by   the  worst   famine   in 
forty  years  and  calls  to  humanitj  for  aid.     Reduced  by  want, 

-  of  millions  in  the  northern  provinei  -  face  death  from  hunger 

.  .    thej   can  not  be  reached,  and  others,  even  if  now  as- 

ted,   can   not    be   kepi    fed   until   tlu-  June   harvest.     Many 

instances  of  cannibalism  and  wholesale  suicide  are  reported  by 

missionarit  -.  who  are  st  riding  out  a  ur<  tw  ral  appeal  to  relieve  what 

the  Peking  and  Tientsin   T -  di  as  one  of  the  greatest 

hat    have    befallen   the    world.     Even    the  slow- 

iving  Chinese  Governmenl  i-  so  alarmed  by  the  peril  that  it  is 

orting  to  drastic   measures   to   succor  the  stricken  peoples. 

ind  guilty  of  grafl  are 

i><  li.  ad.  d    out    of    hand,    it     is 

said;    railroad  tariffs  have  been 

d     on     condition    that     the 

increase  go   to   the  relief  funds, 

and  20  !'«  r  cent,  of  their  salaries 

fur    time    months    is    deducted 

from    the    incomes   of   all 

eminent     employees.       Reports 

made     to     the     Methodist     and 

Pn  sbyterian  hoards  of  Foreign 

Missions   and   appealing  letters 

received    from    missionaries    in 

the    stricken    area-    recite    that 

the    suffering    is    so    wide-spread 

that  even  oft-smitten  Cathay  is 

appalled    by    the    immensity    of 

the    tragedy.      In  some   place-. 

'.  >1    not  a  blade  of  grass 

i-  grow  ing;    "every  leaf  has  been 

taken  from  the  tree-,  and  even 

the  hark   has  been  consumed." 

• .  u  In  re  w  hole  families  are 
drowning  themselves  in  the 
rivers;    oth<r-  an-  Belling  their 

daughtc  r-  into  alavery,  and  there  are  some  whose  hunger  drives 
them  to  the  flesh  of  the  r  own  kind.  For  nearly  two  years  no 
rain  ha-  fallen  over  a  wide  area  covering  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
(  luhli.   Shantung,   and    Qonan,    the    most   densely    populated 

ion  in  China,  writes  Dr.  [uming  C.  Sue/.,  Chinese  Consul,  to 
Columbia  University  Btudents;    and   a  condition  of  "unprecc- 

ted    honor"    ha-    resulted.      An  extract  from   letters  he  re- 

ed  from  missionaries  t-11-  the  tale: 

imer  ha-  gone  and  -till  there  is  no  rain,  so  there  is  not 
the  least  hope  for  the  autumn  harvest.  The  condition  is  es- 
p.eially  had  around  the  BOUthern  districts  of  (  hilili.  Cases  of 
horrible  happenings  are  reported  every  day  of  the  thousands 
who  are  emaciated  and  finally  Bubdued  by  starvation,  of  those 
who  with  their  whole  family  commit  suicide  by  poisoning  or 
drowning  in  order  to  escape  the  more  horrible  necessity  of 
og  human  flesh  or  Belling  members  of  their  families.  Dead 
!«>.:  floating    down    'lie    river   to   Tientsin    in    such    fre- 

tliat   the  city  v  »rks  are  forced  to  close  down  their 

ling  tam  r  i-  absolutely  unsafe  for  use." 

According  to  press  reports,  Bishop  Wilson  Lewis  cables  from 

Board  of  Foreign  Mi-  ion    that  in  the 
:.le  "are  now  living  on  gras-.  which  has  sprung 
up  und  of  the  later  rains,  and  on  the  leaves  and 

bai  arving  and   ten-  of  thousands 

will  have  died  befon  relief  can  possibly  come."  Dr.  Ralph  A. 
Ward,  :  the  Methodist  Board,  Btates  thai  — 

• 

"Moi  iple    face    starvation    in    China    this    winter    than 

perished  on  thi  i  tin    war.     A  thousand  are  dying 

daily.  d  mothers  an  committing  suicide  rather  than 
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After  a  map  in    tin   Chicago  "  Tribune.11 

WHERE    -'0,000,000    CHINESE    ARE    STARVING. 

The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  shows  whero  the  Chinese  famine 
is  most  severe.     American  relief  headquarters  are  at  Anping. 


watch  their  children  starve,  while  others  are  forced  to  abandon 
them  to  more  fortunate  people  who  can  care  for  them  as  their 
own.  Multitudes  of  refugees  flee  from  the  foodless  districts 
only  to  die  of  exposure  and  hunger  in  distant  cities  wdiere  'rice 
lines'  are  not  sufficient.  Able-bodied  men,  old  women,  and 
children  sera  able  over  one* another  in  the  streets  in  their  rush 
for  a  copper  thing  them  by  a  passer-by.  Children  are  often  crusht 
at  the  stations  of  inadequate  food-distrihution. 

"The  work  of  social  rebuilding  in  the  large  is  a  thing  to  which 
the  Christian  Church  has  committed  itself,  hut  for  the  present 
we  have  no  time  to  spend  on  mere  hopes  and  theories.  People 
are  starving.  They  need  help  now — help  to  maintain  life  and 
keep  homes  intact." 

Measures  of  relief  are  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  various  organizations  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
tremendous  task.  The  American  Red  Cross,  it  is  announced, 
has  appropriated  $500,000  for  immediate  relief;    the  Chinese 

are  personally  giving  $12,500,000 
(Mex.)  and  the  British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  has  ap- 
propriated $100,000.  In  addi- 
tion many  of  the  missionaries 
are  sacrificing  themselves  in  a 
frantic  endeavor  to  stay  the 
peril.  Effort  is  now  being  made 
by  an  American  relief  expedition 
to  save  certain  districts  which 
can  be  reached  before  water 
transportation  is  blocked  by  ice, 
and  which  will  be  open  to  relief 
until  crops  replace  the  want, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  But  other  dis- 
tricts must  be  left  to  their  fate. 
The  correspondent  paints  a  dark 
picture  of  conditions  in  some  of 
the  areas  where  not  a  green 
thing  survives.  In  the  region 
of  Anping  130,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  about  70  pe  • 
cent,  of  the  population,  are 
starving  and  can  not  last  until 
June  without  aid.  Some  miles  to  the  east  of  the  region  through 
which  the  relief  cargoes  will  pass  is  ILsinhsin,  where  the  entire 
population  is  starving.  This  is  reported  to  be  the  blackest 
spot  in  all  China,  but,  being  nearer  Tientsin,  it  may  be  reached 
by  supplies  later.  Anping  has  been  selected  as  the  relief  center 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Griffith,  one  of  the  relief-workers,  and  supplies 
from  Manila  brought  by  the  American  army  transport  Warren 
are  being  hurried  through  beforo  freezing  ends  water  trans- 
portation. Here  there  is  sufficient  food  to  sustain  10,000  people 
until  June;  for  the  rest  of  the  population,  120,000,  there  is  no 
hope.  Similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere,  and  so  tremendous 
is  the  task  that,  continues  the  correspondent: 

"At  conferences  at  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
and  elsewhere  it  is  agreed  that  it  would  he  a  waste  of  food  to 
feed  any  part  of  'he  population  and  later  leave  them  to  starve. 
So  it  was  resolved  that  no  food  would  be  sent  to  any  district 
where  it  would  lie  impossible  to  continue,  the  supply  until 
harvest  time.  .  .  .  The  decision  readied  means  that  from 
20,000,000  to  30,000,000  persons  must  die,  for  It  is  possible  to 
save  lives  only  by  sending  food  to  districts  which  could  be  given 
continuous  supply." 

American  assistance  is  going  forward  from  Manila,  and  the 
whole  work  is  being  undertaken  by  the  United  International 
Famine  Relief  Committee.  In  expressing  his  appreciation  for 
the  American  donations  already  given,  ('how  Tze  Chi,  Chinese 
Minister  of  Finance,  added  tin;  prayer:  "We  hope  that  your 
great  country  will  realize  our  need  and,  with  your  famous 
promptitude  and  generosity,  aid  our  suffering." 


NEBAL  DRAFTING  CO  INC  .N  1 
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"—  but  it  would  have  been  a  long, 
hard  day  without  a  Royal" 

THE  Royal  Typewriter  speeds  up  the 
day's  work  and  sets  the  pace  to  the 
quickstep  of  efficiency. 

Because  the  Royal's  rapid-fire  action  and 
adjustable  personal  touch  takes  the  "grind" 
out  of  typewriting. 

For  it  adds  to  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
typist  the  one  vital  thing  that  the  old-style 
typewriter  subtracts — speed  ! 

The  speed  with  brains  behind  it — the  real- 
life  speed  of  the  expert  typist,  setting  the 
pace  that  pays. 

Errorless  speed  is  the  kind  of  speed  that  counts — 
common  sense  has  punctured  the  illusion  of  the 
other  kind. 

All-day  speed,  throbbing  evenly  with  the  big,  steady 
pulse  of  modern  business — that's  the  speed  of  the 
:^*      Royal  Typewriter. 


"Compare  the  IVorfC 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Zs  Breakfast  Almost  Ready  ? 


Christmas  1920 

will  be  one  that  Mother 
will  remember  during 
the  years  to  come  if 
you  give  her  a  set  of 
beautiful,  silver-like 

"Wear -Ever" 

These  bright,  cleanly 

utensils  will  make  more 

cheerful  the  hours  she 

:nds  in  the  kitchen 


tOARCVER 

AIUM1NUM 

■■,7! 


"Wear-Ever"  in  the  kitchen  indicates  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  influence  of  this  important  room  upon 
health  and  happiness. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum   Cooking    Utensils 

are  so  bright  and  cleanly  that  food  prepared  in  them  is  always 
appetizing — always  seems  to  taste  better  than  food  prepared  in 
ordinary  utensils. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  without  joints  or  seams  in  which 
particles  of  food  can  collect.     Cannot  chip — are  pure  and   safe. 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 


AIUM1N1IM 
1CAD1  MAfcft 


Look  for  the  "Wear- Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 

Write  for  free  booklet.  "The  'Wear-Ever'  Kitchen,"  which 
tells  how  to  save  fuel,  food  and  work.    Address  Dept.   10. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,     New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  more  modern  a  home  is 
in  its  furnishings,  the  more 
certainly  Wear-Ever  will  he  muni 
in  its  Aright,  cheerful  kitchen 


mimniiii)"*'1 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


'  I  "HERE  is  poetry  in  many  souls,  tho  the 
•l  power  to  express  it  is  deficient.  Here 
are  some  verses  that  might  be  named 
"A  Ballad  of  Forsaken  Wives,"  but  no 
title  is  given  to  them.  They  occur  in  the 
Brown  County  Democrat  (Indiana),  and 
express  the  tragedy  of  a  desert ed  wife: 

A  BALLAD  OF  FORSAKEN    WIVES 

By  Mrs.  Hknry  Moblly 

My  husband's  gone  and  left  me 

In  the  hills  of  Brown; 
Forsaken  me  on  account  of 

Others  of  this  little  town. 

He's  always  been  a  blacksmith: 

I  treated  the  man  well: 
The  last  words  he  told  me 

Were.  I'd  better  so  to  hell. 

It  was  awful  hard  to  swallow. 

Hard  to  get  it  down; 
Now  he's  forsaken  me  for 

Others  of  this  little  town. 

He  wants  a  younger  woman 

In  his  older  day; 
He  says  I'm  getting  old, 

And  am  turning  gray. 

I  always  tried  to  treat  him  right 

And  do  the  best  I  could : 
But  the  worst  words  he  could 

Say  to  me  always  done  him  good. 

Now,  he's  gone  and  left  me 

In  the  hills  of  old  Brown; 
Forsaken  me  on  account  of 

Others  of  this  little  town. 

He  is  getting  old  and 

I  am  get  ting  gray ; 
But  he'll  see  the  time  he'll  wish 

He  hadn't  went  away. 

He's  gone  and  left  me. 

And  left  me  all  alone; 
Perhaps  he'll  take  one  with  him 

He  can  call  his  own. 

He's  gone  and  left  me 

In  the  hills  of  Brown; 
Forsaken  me  on  account  of 

Others  of  this  little  town. 

He's  mine:   let  him  go; 

God  bless  Idrn  where'er  he  may  be; 
He  cab  travel  tho  wide  world  over 

And  never  find  one  like  me. 


With  better  art  but  less  poignancy  the 
same  situation  is  presented  by  an  English 
poet  whose  muse  leads  him  to  the  grass 
of  life.  The  former  poem  stops  when  the 
facts  have  been  presented.  This  one  from 
The  English  Review  (London)  has  a  final 
verse  that  is  more  the  poet's  than  Ellen 
Chester's. 

ELLEN  CHESTER 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gtiisox 

After  working  all  day  at  the  tan-pits, 

With  strong  hands  tanned  horny  and  hard, 

And  stained  by  the  bark  brown  as  leather, 
He  would  come  every  night  from  the  yard. 

And  1  from  my  work  at  the  laundry. 

With  hands  soused  in  suds  clean  and  white 

And  soft  to  the  touch  as  oid  linen, 

Would  meet  him  half-way  every  nl«ht: 


I'd  met  him  half-way  evei y  evening, 
Tho  always  I  shuddered  to  feel 

Those  hard  fingers  gripping  my  fingers, 
And  crushing  my  soft  hands  like  steel. 

But  now  I'm  forgot  and  forsaken: 
And  eagerly  waiting  he  stands 

For  a  girl  coming  home  from  the  gardens 
With  weathered  and  grubby  red  hands 

As  unseen  in  the  dark  of  a  doorwav 
I  watch  him  alone  and  apart, 

My  cold  fingers  fumble  my  bosom 
To  loosen  his  clutch  on  my  heart. 


Here  is  an  idyl  of  endurance.  The  sit- 
uation is  one  that  might  have  produced 
another  tragedy  such  as  the  two  former 
poems  depict,  but  0.  S.  B.  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  probably  records  the  com- 
moner experience: 


PUT 


TIME,  YOU  THIEF!    .    . 
THAT   IN" 

By  G.  S.   B. 

Can  it  have  been  near  twenty  years  ago, 

After  a  day's  exacting  office  work, 

I  saw  that  shop  I  had  not  seen  before? 

Within  two  gas-jets  fluttered  in  the  dusk 

Through  which  1  peered.      "Few,"  so  I  thought. 

"come  here. 
Perhaps  I  shall  find  something  if  I  look." 
Upon  that  ancient  chaos  lay  a  dust 
That  marked  one's  clothes  and  stained  the  hands 

like  soot; 
And  when  I  drew  a  volume  from  its  shelf. 
A  fog  of  dust-motes  rose  and  floated  out. 
I  fancied  that  some  dim  Egyptian  tomb. 
For  centuries  sealed,  might,  when  men  entered  it. 
Have  such  a  dusty  smell.      At  last  appeared 
The  shopman;   he  was  very  dusty,  too. 
His  loose  frock  coat  bore  a  close  nap  of  dust : 
Dust  mingled  with  the  texture  of  his  skin. 
Clouded  the  lenses  of  his  spectacles. 
Clung  to  the  fringes  of  his  grizzled  beard. 
He  seemed  a  stranger  to  sharp-dealing  ways 
That  I  had  known  in  many  of  his  tribe; 
For  when  I  chanced,  in  a  dust-laden  bin, 
Upon  a  :i2mo  Horace — done 
At  Amsterdam  by  Daniel  Elzevir, 
With  annotations  in  quaint-fashioned  script, 
Made  by  a  patient  scholar  long  ago — 
The  old  man  set  a  very  trifling  price. 
Then,  as  we  talked,  he  told  me  he  had  been. 
For  his  best  years,  a  printer.     "  Ves,"  he  said, 
"  I  printed  posters  for  stage-folk  and  had 
All  1  could  do.     My  work  was  popular. 
Now,  here  is  something  special  I  got  up 
To  piease  Parepa-Kosa."     From  a  drawer 
He  brought  to  me  a  faded  lithograph — 
Parepa-Rosa's  pretty  head  tricked  out 
With  blossoms,  in  a  style  you  may  have  seen 
In  "Godey's  Lady's  Book";   not  without  charm. 
"Why,"  the  old  fellow  said  impressively, 
"This  took  Parepa-Rosa's  fancy  so 
When  she  first  saw  it  that  sin-  kissed  me,  sir"  .  .  . 
We  stood  there,  that  old  dusty  man  and  I, 
In  that  old  dusty  shop  and  spoke  of  one 
Who  had  been  dust  these  many,  many  years, 
Pulvis  ti  umbra  sang  the  overtone 
Of  Horace  'round  us.     And  we  did  not  near 
A  door  behind  the  shop  flung  open,  nor 
A  footstep  al  our  backs.      Then  suddenly 
A  woman's  voice:   "That  threadbare  yarn  again! 
Come  in  to  tea  before  it  all  gets  cold! " 
With  deprecating  nod  the  old  man  went. 


If  Mr.  Punch  should  read  the  three  pre- 
ceding selections  he  might  he  led  to  say, 
"The  more  I  see  of  men  the  better  1  think 


of  pelicans."  Without  revealing  the  au- 
thor, Punch  (London)  gives  us  this  picture 
of  a  famous  London  Park  not  yet  recovered 
from  its  war-dismantling: 

IN   PRAISE  OF  THE  PELICANS 

The  pelicans  in  St.  James's  Park 

On  every  day  from  dawn  to  dark 

Pursue,  inscrutable  of  mien, 

A  fixt  unvarying  routine. 

Whatever  be  the  wind  or  weather 

They  spend  their  time  in  peace  together. 

And  plainly  nothing  can  upset 

The  harmony  of  their  quartet. 

Most  punctually  by  the  clock 
They  roost  upon  or  quit  their  lock. 
Or  swim  ashore  and  hold  their  levee. 
Lords  of  the  mixed  lacustrine  bevy; 
Or  with  their  slow,  unwieldy  gait 
Their  green  domain  pet  ambulate. 
Or  with  prodigious  flaps  and  prances 
Indulge  in  their  peculiar  dances, 
Returning  to  their  feeding-ground 
What  time  the  keeper  goes  his  round 
With  fish  and  scraps  for  their  nutrition 
After  laborious  deglutition. 

Calm,  self-sufficing,  self-possest* 
They  never  mingle  with  the  rest, 
Watching  with  not  unfriendly  eye 
The  antics  of  the  lesser  fry, 
save  when  bold  sparrows  draw  too  near 
Their  mighty  beaks — and  disappear. 

Outlandish  birds,  at  times  grotesque, 

And  yet  superbly  picturesque, 

Altho  resignedly  we  mourn 

A  Park  dismantled  and  forlorn. 

Long  may  it  be  ere  you  forsake 

Your  quarters  on  the  minished  Lake; 

For  there,  with  splendid  plumes  and  hues 

And  ways  that  startle  and  amuse. 

Yon  constantly  refresh  the  eye 

And  cheer  the  heait  of  passers-by, 

I'ntouched  by  years  of  shock  and  strain, 

rndeviatingly  urbane. 

And  lending  London's  commonplace 

A  touch  of  true  heraldic  grace. 


We  have  quoted  several  poems  of  old 
age  recently.  In  most  of  them  a  greater 
dignity  is  allowed  to  old  age  than  this  one 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  permits.  Youth 
evidently  has  its  resentments: 

THE  OLD   MAN 

BY  Oscar  C.   Williams 

A  shadow  lost  in  autumn  shadows  kind. 

He  sits  and  dreams  the  dreams  that   old   men 

dream; 
His   dusk-filled    window    frames    a    lamp-post's 
gleam 
Beneath  which  lads  their  lasses  seek  and  find. 
But  he — he  does  not  see:    his  rusted  mind 
Is  rummaging  among  a  pile  of  old 
And   worn-out    memories,    thinned    threads   of 
gold, 
All  that  was  his.  ere  sight  had  made  him  blind. 

He  does  not  see  the  miracle  of  Youth 

Wring  from  the  autumn,  yearning  of  the  spring. 
Wrench  from  the  dusk  the  dawn's  wild  color- 
ing - 
He  dreams  of  dead  desire  and  COStlj    truth.    .   .    . 
Outside     Youth's     laughter     peals     its     man  j 

bells.    .   .   . 
Blind  eyes  are  blind  even  to  miracles] 
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C*^  LISTENING,    dazzling,    white   teeth   -white  because   the 
J  enamel  has  been  cleaned  and  polished  smooth — 
//  kite  because  the  enamel  is  freed  from  every  hit  of  discolora- 
n  and  tartar — white  because  Klenzo  brings  out  the  marvelous 
lUt)   of  the  enamel. 

Klenzo' s    snowy    whiteness    is    just  one   more  evidence  of  its 
purity  and  refinement     whiteness  that  goes  naturally  with  white 
•  i.       1!  eping  'he  enamel   polished   white,    Klen/o    protects 

the  teeth  from  bacteria  ami  decay. 

1  he  nsation  in  stoic  for  you  with  your  first  tube 

•    Klenzo     that   cool,   clean   feeling   that  tomes  after  a  vigorous 

brushing    with     Klenzo— that    stimulating    sensation    of    mouth 

cleanliness  that   refreshes  like  a  shower-hath.       Know    that   Cool, 

in,    Klenzo    Feeling.      Show    that    smiling    Klenzo    signal 

.  k    tor    Klenzo    Dental    Creme  only  at  a   Rexall 

I*  is  obtainable  nowhere  else. 


7/,. 
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Stores 


e  retail  drug    tores,  tl  it  the 

1  Britain,  united  for  a  world-Wide  service 


I    Nil    I    I)     DRI'G     COMPANY 
I  OKOM  O  LIV1  RPOOL 


PARIS 
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WHITE  TEETH 

healthy  Gums 

and  a 
CLEAN  MOUTH 


PRODUCT^ 


FRUITS  AND   NUTS 


(Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

THE  MOST  STRIKING  FACT  in  the  appended  table 
showing  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  exports  from 
the  United  States  of  domestic-grown  fruits  and  nuts  is 
the  wide  difference  between  the  1919  and  1920  imports  of  cur- 
rants and  raisins,  In  the  nine  months  ending  in  September  of 
this  year  the  United  States  imported  more  than  eight  times  the 
amount  of  currants  imported  in  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
roughly  twenty  million  pounds  of  raisins  as  against  a  mere 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  1919.  At  the  same 
time  this  country  exported  less  than  half  the  amount  of  raisins 
exported  to  various  countries  in  1919.  The  amount  of  peanuts 
imported  this  year  was  almost  three  times  as  much  as  the  1919 
figures,  while  we  did  not  export  half  as  much  of  this  commodity 
as  in  1919.     Other  figures  follow: 

Nine  Months  Ending  September — 


Im  ports 

1919 

1920 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Fruits — 
Bananas bunches,  free 

29,295,184 

812,436,430 

31,241,624 

$15,109,557 

Imported  from — 

19,109,035 

5,465,071 

1,441,870 

3,114,440 

164,768 

7,986,613 

2,244,305 

583,016 

1,540,504 

81,992 

21,440,063 

5,681,943 

1,573,671 

1,973,507 

572,440 

10,159,814 

2,867,055 

773,467 

923,948 

385,273 

Figs lbs.,  duty 

Grapes cu.  ft.,  duty 

5,310,216 

9,690,685 

7,278,752 

33,636 

817,286 

430,421 

684,813 

51,463 

404,785 

1,980,537 

1,879,197 

13,990 

1,022,546 

36,648 

799,684 

2,826,850 

568,033 

43,247,005 

10,201,954 

9,942,112 

31,629 

4,592,857 
835,124 

1,218,669 

64,310 

297,367 

2,644,409 

4,483,110 

33,291 

1,389,139 

3,523,322 
1,875,324 
2,520,329 
1,155,799 

Olives galls.,  duty 

Oranges duty 

Pineapples duty 

Raisins  and  other  dried  grapes 

lbs.,  duty 

Mother {%»y 

3,212,997 

4,131,574 

130,268 

20,395,425 

823,952,683 

$39,742,607 

Nuts- 
Almonds — 

Shelled lbs.,  duty 

Coconuts,  in  the  shell.  .No.,  free 

3,152,591 
18,749,353 
60,6-49,699 

437,022 
6,493,700 
2,554,738 

3,750,332 
13,489,667 
66,038,596 

605,440 
5,237,817 
3,264,906 

Coconut  meat,  broken,  or  copra — 
Not  shredded,  desiccated,  or  pre- 
pared   lbs.,  free 

198,958,877 

12,489,634 

167,031,345 

11,365,538 

Imported  from— 

11,972,029 

718,857 

22,066,589 
991,335 
38,650,631 
34,303,990 
16,409,275 
22,815,671 
20,855,129 
10,938,725 

1418  201 

67,413 
3,020,121 

58,839,937 
49.959,613 
10,757,548 

3,536,860 

3,512,508 

589,395 

2,802,870 

1,369,428 

1,438,158 

342,548 

906,799 

13,156,385 
54,273,365 

630.507 
3,501,507 

Shredded,  desiccated,  or  prepared 
lbs.,  duty 

Cream  and  Brazil lbs.,  duty 

Filberts— 

Not  shelled lbs.,  duty 

Shelled lbs.,  duty 

Marrons,  crude lbs.,  free. 

Palm,  and  palm-nut  kernels 

lbs.,  free. 

Peanuts — 

Not  shelled lbs.,  dutv 

Shelled lbs.,  duty 

15,801,348 
41,538,520 

7,793,770 

1,877,474 

727,059 

5,517,785 

3,504,591 
20,824,910 

1,968,738 
2,921,729 

1,534,596 

536,845 

40,280 

282,822 

230,359 
1,635,939 

28,129,820 
13,152,862 

9,858,120 
4,811,292 
8,812,988 

5,334,629 

8,563,773 
110,135,354 

4,556,078 
1,774,257 

1,376,292 

1,281,833 

639,385 

344,783 

763,340 
10,519,666 

Walnuts — 
Shelled lbs.,  duty 

5,995,800 
8,109,704 

896,101 
4,055,553 

9,206,064 
15,323,066 

1,552,817 
5,907,506 

14,105,504 

$4,951,654 

24,529,130 

$7,460,323 

Imported  from — 

3,394,322 
602,303 

2,258,929 
139,225 

12,951,702 

511,522 

901,839 

56,093 

6,490,116 

2,610,341 

1,007,517 

4,781,070 
122  791 

Italy 

368,849 

8,430 

1,415,787 

430,941 

332,455 

Chile 

2,264.079 
3.264,856 
1,172,693 
3,407,251 

357.653 

692.263 

151,460 

1,352,124 

China 

Japan 

Other  countries 

Another {f- 

448,480 

604  621 

Total  fruits  and  nuts 

860,479,219 

$89,536,893 

Domestic  Commerce.) 

Nine  Months  Ending  September- 


1919 

1920 

Exports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Fruits — 

20,526,716 

$3,276,364 

5,437,194 

$1,113,428 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls. 

1,240,576 

10,349,256 

585,555 

5,437,116 

Exported  to — 

Denmark 

29,477 

116,133 

32,767 

910,285 

94,518 

13,432 

5,862 

6,586 

11,718 

19,798 

354,547 

1,339,948 

426,494 

6,935,847 

713,761 

109,063 

57,091 

89,882 

140,284 

182,339 

11,079 

45,287 

12,055 

303,530 

124,855 

16,252 

7,757 

20,773 

19,498 

24,469 

129,553 

521,265 

136,251 

United  Kingdom 

2,892,154 

824,074 

149,711 

Cuba. 

71,083 

Argentina 

244,763 

223,924 

244,338 

24,746,084 

5,272,698 

8,421,221 

2,236,820 

Exported  to — 

1,544,657 

4,269,708 
5,136,243 

266,690 
2,683,821 
4,341,386 
4,465,497 

516,327 

85,875 

1,435,880 

320,213 

1,075,926 

1,263,583 

71,492 

657,389 

810,467 

640,822 

84,969 

22,477 

325,360 

344,828 
950,687 

1,821,002 
104,010 
104,385 
317,482 

3,687,571 

453,251 

1,585 

636,420 

108,146 

250,630 

551,680 

31,238 

28,620 

75,091 

891,172 

107,787 

414 

Other  countries 

192,042 

953,610 
1,054,989 

671,094 

247,689 

232,580 

958,-899 

1,377,527 

5,899,612 

1,224,530 

6,138,172 

Exported  to 

43,727 

1,270,344 

63,456 

233,489 

5,342,309 

323,814 

9,611 

1,139,383 

75,536 

00,529 

5,646,890 

430,753 

3,319,621 

514,727 
1,113,366 

6,825,976 

1,252,267 
1,063,843 

59,765,435 

8,555,184 

60,754,789 

9,520.325 

Exported  to — 

3,115,434 
■    5,927,665 

552,238 
956,699 

1,854,743 
1,134,639 

932,828 
16,184,922 

353,275 
1,855,312 

560,005 

855,480 

23,677,784 

8,115,843 

973,512 
4,256,446 

308,437 
193,877 

Finland* 

143,063 

8,720,060 

1,420,616 

2,681,514 

Italy 

80,063 

510,773 

6,219,594 

6,473,726 

19,937,222 

5,071,207 

296.348 
3,493,406 

111,543 

914,404 
1,279,274 
2,146,621 

548,116 
37,707 

587,966 

26S.671 

106,192 

146,112 

3,474  477 

1,115.952 

British  Oceania 

134.633 

867,334 

Raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  lbs. 

72,924,189 

7,713,460 

33,562,936 

5,237,476 

Exported  to— 

2,051,725 
4,630,001 

265,615 

655,488 

99,880 

138,862 

35,585 

14,379,573 

14,058,992 

208,062 

1,176,167 

3,465,815 

17  035 

21  802 

5,845 

United  Kingdom 

39,231,584 
21,017,855 

3,919,144 
2,044,189 

2  132  843 

2,206,505 
38,741 

277,300 
5,715,724 

25,387 
803,637 

187,829 
626,876 

Waste,cannery(pulp,cores,etc.)lbs. 

380,244 

33  451 

All  other  fruits — 

Dried 

1,198,915 
3,405,333 

1  723  793 

3  06'>  980 

Preserved — Canned — 

5,939,984 

4  847  118 

3  779  126 

2  °46  934 

19,743,544 

5,S63,341 

Total 

25,683,528 

16,736  519 

Exported  to — 

478,138 

1.010,341 

277,048 

21,621,927 

497.962 

517,683 

48,390 

154,263 

1,077,776 

439  673 

926  132 

195  503 

9  247  754 

1  587  184 

Cuba 

, 

1.610.411. 

.'•Ill  706 

208  352 

1  230  799 

3,548,609 

1  5'7  120 

Total  fruits 

78,539,651 

56  713  303 

Nuts- 
All  other 

15,310,761 

1,580,248 
875,836 

6,558,029 

854,183 

580,022 

$80,995,732 

$58  147  508 

*  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1920. 


THE   I  P-TO-DATE   LEGENDARY   RULER   OF  RUSSIA 


'k  a    LAND  OF  LE< 

l-\     oni    of    the 

J-     *-   oalls  it.     "At 


LAND  OF  LEGENDS,  peopled  by  legendary  figures," 
Soviet     Republic's    recent     interpreters 
\nd  i hat  is   well,"   asserts  Maxim   Gorki, 
the  Russian  novelist,  writing  in  the  strongly  pro-Soviel  Liberator 
\,      York        It  is  this  legendary  character,  especially  in  Bol- 

i-m'-  leader,  he  believes,  which  i-  turning  the  faces  of  the 
rid's  workers  toward  Moscow.     Of  course,  to  those  who  do 

believe  thai  the  sorl  of  legends  emanating  from  -Moscow  arc 
likely  to  turn  many  faces  in  thai  direction,  Mr.  Gorki's  views 
may  nol  appeal.     "  From  the  far-off  \  illages  of  India,"  he  writes. 

iniiiL;  hundreds  of 
miles  over  mountain 
paths  and  through  for- 
est, hiding,  risking  their 
lis.  -.  i lu  n  arrive  at 
Kabul,  at  the  Russian 
Soi  i<  I  Embassy,  Hin- 
du- representing  the 
million-  orushl  under 
tin  ancient  yoke  "I 
Briti-h  officialdom;  they 
arri\  t  ;ii  last .  and  ask  : 
'Who  is  Lenine?'  And 
at  iIm  other  >  od  of  the 
world  w<   hear  I  he  Nor- 

in       laborers    say: 

'  Lenim  i- 1  he  1 esl  lad. 

Tin  i-t  has  in  \  er  been 
bia  <  qua!  on  earl  h." " 
Tin    fundamental    pur- 

of  all    Lenine's  life 
i  •      happiness    of 

humanity,"  concludes 
Gorki.  .  .  "Hi-  private 

life    i-    BUCh     thai     in    an 

:i  of  greal  religious 
faith    we    would    have 

rd<  d  Lenim  as  a 
saint."  On  the  other 
hand,  t  In  n  i-  t  he  word 
of  Win-ton  < 'liureliill,  a 

man  of  tin  besl  British  education  and  tin  bighesl  British  cul- 
ture, who  considers,  Lenin*   "thi    mosl   ferocious  and    most   ex- 

bl(      of      mi  ii."         And     ('apt.     r'rni,ci-     McCullagh,    of     the 

British  Army,  after  divers*  troubles  in  Russia,  writes  to  the  New 
York  Herald  thai  Lenin  -  "head  was  bald,  but  with  a  dull, 
mottled,  and  nol  a  shiny,  billiard-ball  hairlessness;  Lis  eyes  far 
apart,  and  with  a  casl  in  one  of  them;  his  cheek-bones  high;  his 
fact  broad  and  with  a  dim,  disturbing  suggestion  of  Asia  which 
half-prepared  one  for  his  monstrous  theories." 

•it.  and   perhaps  most   intimate,  view  of  this 

com*  a  legendary  figure"  is  contained 

in  b  of  copyrighted  articles  bj   Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan,  an 

•   \-  v    "i  orl.  Timet .     she  went  to 
Mo  model  some  of  the  Soviel  chiefs,  and  tin  diary  which 

■  la-   intimacy  which  removes  mo-t  of  the 
■  from  the]         an  Dictator.     1  fader  the  date- 
Bin  7  -he  writ' 

Mini  of  mine  from  the  Foreign  Office  accompanied  me  to 
Kremlin  and  took  me  up  to  Lenim  'a  room.  We  went  in 
through  hi-  special  door,  guarded  bj  a  ~<  ntrj  .  and  on  the  Becond 
flora  ire  went  through  Beveral  door-  and  passagi  -.  each  guarded, 
ami  tinall;.-  through  two  room-  full  of  women  secretaries.  The 
la--   room  nexl   to   Lenine's  contains  aboul  five  women  at  five 


i'  L'ndtTi        .   .     i   ndi 

PACES  OUT  OF   SOVIET   RUSSIA. 

These  arc  some  of  tin-  subjects  of  the  world's  most  powerful  autocrat.  '  The  hap- 
piness of  humanity,"  declares  .Maxim  Gorki,  la  the  sole  object  for  which  Lenine 
Btrivee,  but  it  is  a  happiness  strictly  regulated  by  government  authorities.  The  pay 
oi  these  workers  is  said  to  consist  principally  of  "small  quantities  of  black  bread." 


tables,  and  they  all  looked  at  me  curiously,  but  (hey  knew  my 
errand  and  one  pointed  to  a  while  baize  door,  and  1  went  through. 
It  did  not  latch,  but  merely  swung  to  behind  me. 

Lenine  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  He  rose  and  came  across  the 
room  to  greet  me.  He  has  a  genial  manner  and  kindly  smile, 
which  put  one  instantly  at  ease. 

He  said  he  had  heard  of  me  from  Kameneff,  and  I  in  turn 
apologized  for  having  to  bother  him.  He  laughed  and  explained 
that  the  last  sculptor  had  occupied  his  room  for  weeks  and  that 
he  got  so  bored  with  it  that  he  had  sworn  it  never  should  happen 
again,  lie  asked  how  long  1  needed,  and  offered  me  to-day  "and 
to-morrow  from  11  to  I,  and  three  or  four  evenings  if  I  could  work 

by  electric  light.  When 
1  told  him  1  worked 
quickly  and  should  not 
require  so  much,  he  said 
laughingly  that  he  was 
pleased. 

My  stands  and  things 
were  then  brought  into 
the  room  by  three  sol- 
diers, and  1  established 
myself  on  the  left.  It 
was  hard  work,  for  ho 
was  lower  than  the  clay 
and  did  not  revolve,  nor 
did  he  keep  very  still. 
But  the  room  was  so 
peaceful  and  he  on  the 
whole  took  so  little 
notice  of  me  that  1 
worked  with  great  calm 
till  h*  45  without  stop- 
ping for  rest  or  food. 

During  that  time  he 
had  but  one  interview, 
but  the  telephone  was  a 
great  assistance  to  him. 
When  a  low  buzz  ac- 
companied by  the  light- 
ing up  of  a  small  elec- 
tric bulb  signified  a 
telephone  call  his  face 
lost  the  dulness  of  re- 
pose and  became  ani- 
mated and  interesting, 
lie  gesticulated  to  the 
telephone  as  tho  it 
understood. 

1  remarked  on  tho 
comparative  stillness  of  his  room  and  laughed. 
"Wait  lill  there  is  a  political  discussion,"  he  said. 
Secretaries  came  in  at  intervals  with  letters.  He  opened  them, 
signed  the  empty  envelop  and  gave  it  back — a  form  of  receipt, 
I  suppose.  Some  papers  were  brought  him  to  sign,  and  he 
signed,  but  while  looking  at  something  else  instead  of  his  signa- 
ture. I  asked  him  why  he  had  women  secretaries.  He  said 
because  all  the  men  were  at  the  war,  ami  that  caused  us  to  talk 
of  Poland. 

I  understood  that  peace  with  Poland  had  been  signed  yester- 
day, but  he  says  no,  thai  forces  are  at  work  trying  to  upset  the 
negotiations  and  that   the  position  is  very  grave. 

"Besides,"  he  said,  "when  we  have  settled  Poland  we  have 
got  Wrangel." 

I  asked  if  Wrangel  was  negligible,  and  he  said  that  Wrangei 
counted  quite  a,  hit ,  which  is  a,  different  all  il  ude  to  that  adopted 
by  other  Russians  1  have  met,  who  have  laughed  scornfully  at  the, 
idea  of  Wrangel. 

We  touched  on  II.  G.  Wells,  and  he  said  the  only  book  of  his 
lie  had  read  was  ".loan  and  Peter,"  but  that  he  had  not  read  it 
through.  He  liked  the  description  at  the  beginning  of  English 
intellect ual  bourgeois  life. 

II'  mentioned  Winston  ChuTChil]  [Mrs.  Sheridan  is  a  cousin 
of  the  British  Minister  of  War)  apropos  of  something,  and  I 
asked  him  if  Win-ton  was  the  most  hated  Englishman,  lie 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  added  something  aboul  Churchill 
being  tin    man  with  all  the  force  of  capitalists  behind  him. 
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Send  for 
This   Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  includes 
all  the  detailed  and  general  information 
lessees  and  owners  should  have  for  the 
safest  and  most  economical  operation 
of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  Louis 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price — $5. 


One  of  the  Reasons  Why 
Every  Town  has  its  Ice  Plant 

American  people  today  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  services  of 
the  old  days  of  the  "butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker." 
Typical  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  the  ice  plant,  an  adjunct  of 
every  town  of  pretensions. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  ice  is'delivered  to  our  doors  with  the  regularity 
of  mail,  is  the  work  of  the  tank  car  in  transporting  ammonia.  Ammonia 
is  produced  economically  and  in  abundance  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  gas  works.  With  the  ready  supply  that  the  tank  car  provides  for  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  making  of  ice  is  simple. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  such  foresight  as  the  Standard  Tank  Car  Company 
has  exercised  in  the  building  of  liquid  transports,  most  people  still 
would  be  dependent  on  mere  cold  water  for  refrigeration. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and  leased. 
Write  any  office  for  prices,  leasing  terms,  and  for  any 
other  detailed  and  engineering  information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 


ST.  LOUIS 
Arcade  Building 


NEW  YORK 
Woolworth  Building 


OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH 
Union  Arcade  Building 

WORKS::SHARON,  PA. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Monadnock  Building 


Standard  Tank  Cars 


run 
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During  these  four  hours  he  never  smoked  and  never  even 
drank  a  oup  <>t"  tea.  1  have  aever  worked  so  long  on  end  before, 
and  a-  3:45  1  oould  not  hold  out  any  longer.  1  was  blind  with 
weariness  and  hunger  and  said  good-by.  He  promised  to  sit 
and  to-morrow.  If  all  goes  well.  1  think  I 
.,  able  to  finish  him.  1  do  hope  it  is  good.  1  think 
it  |i  ire  like  him  than  any  of  the  busts  1  have  seen  yet.     He 

nous  little  sia\  fact .  and  how  ill  be  looks. 
When  I  asked  for  news  of  England  he  offered  me  three  latest 
Ids  he  had.  dated  September  21,  22.  and  23.     1  have 
broughl  them  back  and  we  have  all  fallen  upon  them.  Russians 
:  Americans  alik  .     A-  for  me,  1  have  spent  a  blissful  evening 
•  he  Irish  rebellion  and  miners'  dispute  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday's news,  and  the  Irene  Munroe  murder  and  Bamberger 
Goodness!     One  feels  as  tho  one  had  looked  through  a 
window  and  seen  home  on  the  horizon. 

»ber  s  1  started  work  again  in  Lenine's  rooms.  1  went 
h\  myself  this  time  and  got  past  all  the  sentries  with  the  pass 
that   I  ha«l  been  given.     1  took 


puces  in  English?  You  know,  the  French  puces.'  Yes,  that  is 
it,  an  army  of  fleas.  1  do  not  mind  what  he  said.  I  was  glad; 
it  showed  that  my  message  to  him  had  angered  him." 

"  When  will  peace  come  to  Russia?  Will  a  general  election 
[in  England]  bring  it?"  I  asked. 

He  said:  "There  is  no  further  news  of  a  general  election,  but 
if  Lloyd  George  asks  for  an  election  it  will  be  on  anti-Bol- 
shevism and  he  may  win.  The  capitalists,  tho  Court,  the  mili- 
tary, all  are  behind  him  and  Churchill." 

1  asked  him  if  he  were  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the 
power  and  popularity  of  Winston,  and  the  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Court. 

He  got  quite  fiery.  "It  is  an  intellectual  bourgeois  pose  to  say 
that  the  King  does  not  count.  He  counts  very  much.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  army.  He  is  the  bourgeois  figurehead,  and  Churchill 
is  backed  up  by  him." 

He  was  so  insistent,  so  assured,  so  fierce  about  it,  that  I  gave 
up  the  argument.     Presently  he  said  to  me: 

"What    does    your    husband 
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my  kodak  with  me,  altho  1  had 
no  ry  kodak  permission. 

I  put  a  coat  overmy  arm,  which 
hid  it. 

I  don't  know  how  1  got  through 
my  day.  1  had  to  work  on  him 
from  afar.  My  real  chance  came 
when  a  comrade  arrived  for  an 
interview,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  Lenine  sat  and  talked  facing 
the  window,  so  1  was  aide  to  see 
hi-  full  face  and  in  a  good  light. 
Tin  comrade  remained  a  long 
time  and  the  conversation  was 
very  animated.  Never  did  I  see 
any  one  make  so  many  face-. 
Lenin    laughed  and  frow  ned  and 

looked  thoughtful,  sad.  and  hu- 
morous,  all  in  turn.  His  eye- 
brow- twitched.  Sometimes 
they  went  rijjht  up  and  then 
again  they  puckered  together 
maliciously.  He  seemed  to  be 
displaying    his    faces  for  me  to 

I  waited,  watched,  hesitated, 
and  t  !ieii  made  my  selection  with 
a  frantic  rush.  It  was  his 
BCrewed-up  look.  It  is  wonder- 
ful. No  one  el-e  has  such  a  look. 
I'   i-  hi-  alone.      When  the  com- 

radi    hft  the  room  b     -topt  and  looked  at  my  work  and  said  the 
only  word  that   I  understand,  which  is  carrasho,  which  means 
od,"  and  then  said  something  about  my  having  the  character 
of  the  man.      So  I  was  glad. 

After  that   Lenine  consented  to  sit  on  a  revolving  stand,     it 

med  to  amuse  him  very  much.     He  said  he  never  had  sat  so 

high.      When    I    knelt  tlown   in    front   of  him    to  look  at  the  face 

from    below,    hi-    face    adopted    an    expression    of   surprize   and 

embarrassment. 

I  laughed  and  asked,  "Are  you  not  accustomed  to  this  attitude 
in  women?" 

A'   that   moment  a  secretary  came  in,  and  I  can  not  say  why 
'hey  both  amused.     They  talked  in  rapid  Russian  to- 

gether  and  laughed  a  good  deal. 

When    the   secretary   had    gone   he   became  serious  and  asked 

tions.      Did  I  work  hard  in  London?      I  said  it  was 

life.      I  low    many    hour-   a    day?      An    average   of   seven.      I 

then  showed  him  photographs  of  my  busts  of  Asquith,  Winston, 

Marconi,  Dick,  and  "Victory."     lie  was  emphatic  in  not, 

liking  'he   "Victory,"   his   point    being  that    I    had   made   it    too 

lutiful.     I  protested  'hat  the  sacrifice  involved  made  victory 

itiful,  but  he  would  not  agree. 

the  fault  of  bourge&U  art;  it   always  beautifies." 
I    looked   at    him   here,  "Do     on   accuse   me  of  bourgeois 

I  a  "  h<   answered,  with  hi-  eyes  twinkling,  then 

held  up  a  photograph    of   Dick's    bust,     lb-  said:  "I   do  not 

belhshing  this,  but.  I  pray  you  don't  embellish 

B<    then   looked    a'  Win-ton.     "L    that    Churchill    himself? 

I  him."      lb      limed    to  have  this  on   the 
:n. 
I   said:      '■  lg<    to  take  back  to  Win-ton." 

II-  ered:     "I  have  alreadj   senl  him  a  message  through 

ion.  and  he  answered  it  not  directly,  but  through  a 

article  in  which  he  -aid  I  wae  a  mosl  horrible 

d  that  our  army  was  an  army  of  puces—  how  you 
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THE    RUSSIAN    WORKMEN'S  GOVERNMENT. 

— Fltzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


i  hink  of  your  coming  to  Russia?" 
1  replied  that  my  husband  was 
killed  in  the  war. 

"In  tho  capitalist  imperialist 
war?" 

I  said:  "In  France,  1915— 
what  other  war?" 

"Ah,  that  is  true,"  he  said. 
"We  have  had  so  many,  the 
imperialist,  the  civil  war,  and 
the  war  for  self-defense." 

We  then  discust  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
patriotism  with  which  England 
entered  upon  the  war  in  191  I, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  read  "Le 
Feu  "  and  "  Clart6  "  of  Barbusse, 
in  which  the  spirit  and  its  de- 
velopment are  so  wonderfully 
described. 

Then   tho  telephone  gave  its 
damnable,     low     buzzing.       Ho 
looked   at   his   watch.     He  had 
promised  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
revolving   stand   and  given   me 
half  an  hour.     He  got  down  and 
went  to  the  telephone.     It  did 
not   matter.     I   had  done  a>l  I 
could.     I  had  verified  my  mea- 
surements and  they  were  correct, 
which    was    a  relief,   and    so,   it 
being  nearly  four  o'clock  and  I  mighty  hungry,  I  said  good-by. 
He  was  very  pleased  and  said  I  had  worked  very  quickly.     He 
called  his  secretary  and  discust  it  with  her.     He  said  it  was 
"carrasho."     I  asked  him  to  give  orders  to  have  it  removed  to 
my  studio  in  Room  31.     Two  soldiers  arrived  and  carried  it  out. 
I   asked  Lenine  for  his  photograph,   which  he   sent  for  and 
signed  for  me,  and,  by  the  way,  he  allowed  me  to  do  three  snap- 
shots of  him  while  lie  was  on  the  revolving  stand.     I  hurried 
after  the  two  panting  soldiers  with  their  load.     We  passed  to  our 
floor,  to  the  interest  of  the  passers-by.     At  last  ho  was  safely  in 
Koom  31,  and  they  returned  to  Lenine's  room  for  tho  stands.     It 
was  a  good  long  way  and  they  were  tired  and  dripping  with  sweat 
when  the  job  was  done. 

To  my  intense  embarrassment,  they  refused  money,  tho  I  of- 
fered piles  of  paper  notes.  They  refused  very  amiably  but 
firmly.  I  made  signs  of  imploration  and  signs  of  secrecy,  but 
they  laughed  and  just  pointed  to  their  Communist  badges  and 
offered  me  of  their  cigarets,  which  were  precious,  being  rationed. 

Maxim  Gorki,  the  Russian  writer  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction as  a  recent  eulogist  of  Lenine,  is  himself  briefly  presented 
by  (1.(1.  Wells,  the  English  novelist,  in  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
lately  cabled  to  The  Times.  Gorki  and  Wells  were  friends  in  the 
days  before  the  war.     Wells  writes  of  him: 

Gorki's  position  in  Russia  is  a  quite  extraordinary  and  per- 
sonal one.  lie  is  no  more  of  a  Communist  than  I  am,  and  I  have 
heard  him  argue  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  his  flat  against  the 
extremist  positions  with  such  men  as  Bokaiev,  recently  head  of 
the  extraordinary  commission  in  Petersburg,  and  Zalutzky,  one 
Of  the  rising  leaders  of  the  Communist  party.  It  was  a  very  re- 
assuring display  of  free  speech,  for  Gorki  did  not  so  much  argue 
as  denounce,  and  this  in  front  of  two  deeply  interested  English 
inquirers. 

But  he  has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect,  of  most  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  arid  he  has  become  by  a  kind  of  necessity  the 
jemioffh  ial  salvage  man  under  the  new  regime.    He  is  possest  by 
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UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,    of    which    the    follow- 


ing    are     the 

most     important 

Watches 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clocks 

Speedometers 

Flashlights 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Revolver  Sights 

Push-Button  Switches 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Flip  Switches 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Door  Bells 

Mine  Signs 

Tile  House  Numbers 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Ship's  Compasses 

Fish  Bait 

Sportsmen's  Compasse 

>  Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Locks 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Safe  Combinations 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the 

makers  of  these 

furnished 

upon  request 

1  'want  that  on  mine 

If  the  house  number  on  your  front  door  glows  in  the  dark 
with  Undark,  people  can  tell  if  it's  the  number  they  want 
without  lighting  matches  or  ringing  your  bell  to  inquire. 

The  modern  home  should  also  have  Undark  on  the  bell 
push-buttons,  locks,  electric  switch  buttons  and  pull-chain 
pendants  throughout  the  house,  making  them  visible  24  hours 
daily,  just  as  an  Undark  watch  dial  can  be  read  in  the  dark. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

You  want  Undark,  because  it  contains  real  radium  and 
keeps  its  glow  for  years.  We  are  miners  and  refiners  of 
radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  lu- 
minous material  in  this  country,  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in 
their  own  plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct 
operators  and  organize  the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 

For  those  who  wish  to  illuminate  articles  in  the  home  with  UNDARK  and  for 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  experiment  with  UNDARK,  we  offer  the 
UNDARK  Radium  Illuminating  Set  at  $3.00.  When  ordering,  kindly  enclose 
check  or  money  order  and  state  class  of  work  in  which  you  are  interested. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,   New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 
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a  passiona  ol  the  value  of  Western  science  ami  culture 

and  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  intellectual  continuity 
I   —Km  life  —through  these  dark  years  of  famine  and  war  and 
ss     with  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 
II.  has  found  a  steady  supporter  in  Lenine.    Hiswork  illuminates 
the  situation  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  because  it  collects  to- 
ur a  number  of  significant  factors  and  makes  the  essentially 
rophic  nature  of  the  Russian  situation  plain. 

<'ii  other  sources   it  appears    that  Gorki  holds  an  official 
m  under  th.-  present  Soviet  Government,  and  has  turned 

from  a  bitter  opponent  of  it  to  a  sort  of  official  apologist.     With 

tli.  -  in  mind,  < Gorki's  re- 

al article  defending  the  "  Red  " 

dictator  may   be    measured    at 
imething    like    it-    true   Value. 

Tin     reason    for    the    novelist's 

change  of  attitude  is  summed  up 

in  this  revelatory  paragraph: 


In  these  line-  1  have  discusl  a 
n  ho    ha-    had  the  audaeity 

to  begin  the  process  of  European 
social  revolution  in  a  country 
where  a  vast  number  of  peasants 
wish  to  become  well-fed  prop- 
erty-holders, and  nothing  more. 
Many  regard  this  audacity  of 
L<  nine'-  a-  madness.  I  began 
my  work  a-  an  instigator  of  the 
ilutionary  spirit  with  a  hymn 
ne   madness   of  the   brave. 

There  wa-  a  time  when  a  natu- 
ral pity  for  the  Russian  people 
compelled  me  t . »  consider  this 
madm  --    a-    almost     a     crime. 

now    when    I    -re   thai     the-r 

people  know  much  better  how 
iffer  in  patience  than  to 
work  consciously  and  honest- 
ly, I  sing  anew  my  hymn  to 
the  -acred  madness  of  the 
bra  And     among     them 

Vladimir  Lenine  i-  the  first 
and  the  maddi 
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L<  nine  himself  Gorki  pre- 
seriee  of  flashes,  well  inter- 
larded   with    Bolshevik     propa- 

la.     lie  writes,  under  the  head-line. 


THE    XKW   OOLLKCTOR. 

K\au  Walker   in  ihc  pro-Soviet  New  York  Call,  has  a  grim  Little  joke 

at   the  expense  of  recent   anti-Bolshevik  failures.     The  will  of  one 

man.  Vladimir    tlyitcb    Lenine,   says    Gorki,   has    been    the   single 

essential  force  in  sustaining  the  Soviet  regime. 


In  Praise  of   Lenine": 


Vladimir  Qyitch  Lenine  appears  to  me  a  source  of  energy  so 
erful  that  without  his  dynamic  influence  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion could  not   have  taken  the  form  il  actually  has  taken.      I  say 
this  in  -pile  .,f  my  belief  in  a  theory  of  human  history  which 
ndividual  an  insignificanl  role  in  the  great  process 
mltural  development . 

To  Lenine'-  v.  ill  history  ha-  given  the  terrible  task-  of  digging 

up  from  the  bottom  this  desultory,  misbuilt,  slothful,  semihuman 

-hill   which   we  call    Russia.     Bui    to  me  ii   seems  thai    the 

ifk-ance  of  Lenim  a-  the  initiator  of  social  change  in  Russia  is 

of  leas  moment  than  hi-  importance  a-  a  world-revolutionary. 

The  terrilic  energy  of  his  will,  the  impact  of  which  is  remolding 

rther;   it    i-  a  tireless  battering-ram  under  whose 

bio  onumental  architecture  of  the  capitalist  stales  of  the 

W(  st,  and  th<  ancient  pile-  of  those  execrable  despotic  empire-  of 

"•    East,  are  ahead  ering  to  their  downfall. 

I  'hink  i  1  thoughl  two  -.  ear-  ,u'n.  when  I  opposed  Lenine, 

thai  to  him   Russia  i8  only  the  fir- 1   material  to  hand  in  a  gigantic 

rimenl  cue,  ived  on  a  plan,  tar      cal(  .     In  the  face 

I  ''.helmed  by  a  sentimenl  of  pity  for  the 

Ruasiai  .  med  to  me  of  this  experiment, 

and  I  was  indignanl  against  tl  rimenter.     But  since  then, 

ng  th.  co  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  seeing 

•1  itionary  eff(  d  -  broaden  and  deepen,  I  have  realized  that 

ning  and  organizing  mor<  and  more  effectively 

pabl<    ol  d(  the  foundation 

I  Russia  i-  destined  to  an 

•  riment,  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the  man 

who-,   endeavor  il  i-  to  hasten  the  progress  of  this  social  experi- 

'   bj    •  rning   tie    potential   energs    of    the    working 

ma '    1;  . - -:     '.'■.  ■  ff<  ctiv<  .  kinetic  enei 

I  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  discourse  in  defense  or  justi- 

BcatioT  ->f  I  at  i-  not  I,,  .  ,■ :,,  ,  i,,  him  or  lo  me. 


Hut  I  know  him  a  little.  Mistakes  -if  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
of  them— are  not  crimes.  The  mistakes  of  Lenine  are  the  mis- 
takes  of  an  honest  man,  and  the  world  has  yet  to  see  an  infallible 
reformer.  Hut  those  who  oppose  and  condemn  Lenine,  the 
Lloyd  Georges  and  the  Clemenoeaus  and  their  followers,  are 
infallible  in  their  own  role  of  criminals  anil  assassins;  they  are 
condemning  a  whole  people  to  the  torments  of  hunger  and  cold 
by  supporting  the  continuation  of  an  insane  civil  war.  Yes, 
insane— for  aside  from  the  Holsheviki  there  are  no  parties  in 
Russia  able  to  lake  the  powers  of  govemmenl  into  their  own 
hands,  able  to  awaken  the  forces  of  the  exhausted  country,  able  to 
call  out  and  use  the  energy  indispensable  for  productive  labor. 

In  considering  Lenine  I  put 
aside  my  personal  affection  for 
the  man  and  consider  him  as  a 
human  being  under  my  observa- 
tion, a  phenomenon  interesting 
tome  as  a  writer  describing  the 
life  of  my  own  country. 

I  see  him  making  a  speech  ai  a, 
meeting  of  workers.  We  uses  ex- 
tremely simple  terms;  he  speaks 
with  a  tongue  of  iron,  with  the 
logic  of  an  ax;  but  in  his  rude 
words  I  have  never  heard  any 
vulgar  demagogism  nor  any 
banal  seeking  after  the  beautiful 
phrase,  lie  always  speaks  of 
th(>  same  thing:  of  the  necessity 
of  destroying  to  the  root  the 
social  inequalities  of  men.  and 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  This  ancient  truth  re- 
sounds upon  his  lips  with  a 
sound    harsh,    implacable:    one 

feels  always  that  he  believes  un- 

shakably  in  it:  one  feels  how  calm 
is  his  faith — the  faith  of  a  fanatic. 
but  of  a  fanatic-scientist,  and  not, 
of  a  metaphysician  or  a  mystic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
individual  interests  him  hardly 
at  all;  he  thinks  only  of  parties, 
of  masses,  of  stales.  And  in 
dealing  with  these  he  has  the  gift 
of  foresight,  the  intuitive  genius 
of  the  experiment-thinker.     He 

possesses  Ihal  happy  clarity  of 
thought  which  is  attained  only 
by  means  of  intensive  and  con- 
stant intellectual  labor. 
Sometimes  thai  audacity  of  imagination  necessary  to  a  man 
of  letters  puis  before  me  this  question:  "How  does  Lenine 
visualize  the  new  world?"  And  before  me  (here  unrolls  the 
splendid  picture  of  I  he  earth  become  a  gigantic  jewel,  faceted 
with  beautiful  •evidences  of  the  labor  of  a  free  humanity.  In 
this  new  world  all  men  are  reasonable,  and  each  has  the  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility  for  all  that,  is  done  by  him  and  around 
him.  Everywhere  city  gardens  enclose  majestic  palaces.  Every- 
where the  forces  of  nature,  conquered  and  organized  by  man, 
work  for  him.  And  man  himself  has  become — at  last — the  real 
ma  -lir  of   I  he   world. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  here  imputed  to  Lenine  a  dream 
which  is  alien  lo  his  mind.  I  do  not  think  thai  I  "romanticize" 
this  man.  1  can  not  represent  him  lo  myself  without  this 
superb  vision  of  the  future  happiness  of  all  mankind,  of  a  life 
become  bright  anil  joyous.  The  greater  the  man,  the  bolder 
his  dream.  Lenine  is  more  a.  man  than  any  other  of  our  con- 
temporaries. And  alt  ho  his  thoughts  are  obviously  occupied 
in  the  main  with  political  problems  which  romantic  minds 
would  describe  as  "narrowlj  practical,"  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  his  rare  moments  of  release  this  militant  spirit  allows  himself 
lo  be  carried  in  (hough!  far  away  toward  a  future  of  beauty, 
where  he  sees  much  more  Ihan  I  myself  can  imagine. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  all  Lenine'e  life  is  the  happiness 
of  humanity.  And  for  thai  reason  he  must  have  glimpses  in 
the  distance  of  the  age  to  come,  of  the  end  of  I  his  magnificent 
process,  to  the  unfolding  of  which  he  has  consecrated  all  his 
energies  with  the  courage  of  an  ascetic.      lie  is  an  idealist,  if  one 

understands  by  thai  the  devol ion  of  all  the  forces  of  one's  na1  ure 

lo  a  single  idea  I  he  idea  of  world-wide  human  happiness.  His 
private  life  is  such  thai  in  an  epoch  of  great  religious  faith  we 
would  have  regarded  Lenine  as  a  saint. 

I  know  thai  thi-  statement  will  put  i he  petty  bourgeoisie 
iii  a  fury.  Also,  many  of  the  comrades  will  make  fun  of  me, 
and  Lenine  himself  will  greet  my  statement  with  a  joyous  burst 
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PAINTED  FOB  FATHER  TIME  BY  HU«H  HANKIN 


y^  WINGING  from  the  lofty  dome  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
Jr       dral  at  Pisa,  Italy,  hangs  a  massive  bronze  lamp. 

dx  Watch  it  sway,  as  Galileo  and  Mafina  watched  it 

three  hundred  years  ago,  and  you  may  notice  a  peculiar  thing: 
the  distance  of  its  swing  varies,  but  the  time  remains  the  same. 

Countless  eyes  had  idly  gazed  at  it,  but  Galileo's  were  first  to 
read  its  secret— the  principle  of  isochronism,  or  "equal  time." 
The  seventeen-year-old  philosopher  had  discovered  the  law 
of  the  Pendulum! 

Sixty  years  later,  hopelessly  blind,  he  thought  out  its  practi- 
cal application  to  clock  work,  afterwards  adapted  to  pocket 
watches  in  the  form  of  the  "pendulum  balance." 

American  watch  owners  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy. 
For  the  "pendulum  balance,"  or  balance  wheel,  is  a  prime  factor 
in  the  precision  of  those  time-keeping  marvels  of  our  day— 
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ghter.      Saint!    that    is    indeed    a    paradoxical    and    comic 

n.  applied  to  a  man  for  whom,  as  the  old  man-of-God,  the  ex- 
revolutionary  N.  Tschaikowsky,  said,  absolutely  nothing  is  holy. 
[t  se<  ms  to  me  necessary  to  note  also  that  Lenine  is  not  exempt 
from  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  and  that  in  general  nothing 

that  is  human  is  alien  to  him.  I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  and 
ridiculous  in  mentioning  this:  but  the  petty  bourgeoisie  of  the 
whole  world  are  so  frightened  at  Lenine's  inhuman  intellectuality 

and  Mr.  Chun-hill,  with  his  gaze  ti\t  anxiously    mi   the  Orient. 
•  furiously,  that  one  fears  he  will  do  injury  to  his  health 
and  a-  I  have  a  tender  heart,  1  feel  obliged  to  give  some  slight 
ranoe  to  these  frightened  and  furious  people. 

I-  sometimes  happens  that  Lenine  judges  the  virtues  of  people 
too  much  in  their  own  favor,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause. 
Hut  his  unfavorable  judgments — even  those  which  seem  at  first 
without  foundation —are  almost  always  continued  utterly  by 
the  conduct  of  these  people.  This  perhaps  proves  that  Lenine 
senses  the  faults  of  men  better  than  their  virtues;  hut  also  that 
in  general  then-  are  many  more  harmful  than  useful  men. 

It  must  l>e  understood  that  one  could  say  of  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual many  more  things  than  what  is  said  here.  But  the 
modesty  of  this  man.  so  completely  devoid  of  ambition,  embar- 
rasses mc.  1  know  that  the  little  1  have  said  will  appear  to  him 
superfluous,  exaggerated,  and  ridiculous.  All  right.  Let  him 
laugh,  as  he  knows  -()  w , d  1  how  to  do.  Hut  1  hope  that  many 
people  will  read  these  lines  not  without  profit  to  themselves. 


"IF    AMERICA   AND   JAPAN   WENT   TO 
WAN"     A   JAPANESE   VIEW 

LrEUT.-GEN.  KO.IIRO  SATO,  of  the  Japanese  Army,  is  giv- 
ing serious  thought  to  a  possible  war  in  which  Japan  will 
■*  be  matched  against  America.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  a  Tokyo  newspaper,  Hochi,  in  which  he 
gravely  discusses  the  possibility  of  an  American  invasion.  Sup- 
posing America  invaded  Japan,  he  gets  some  comfort  out  of 
his  remarkable  idea  that  "the  American  troops,  unaccustomed 
to  warfare  in  hilly  country,  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

sting  the  Japan*  Both  Guam  and  the  Philippines  fur- 

nish possible  naval  bases,  he  points  out,  for  an  American  attack 
.«n  the  Japanese  nation,  hut  these  islands  would  he  so  liable  to 
attack  by  the  Japanese  Navy  that   he  believes  America  would 
"Putting  Japan    in   the   place  of  America,   she  would 
not  shrink  from  waging  war  in  the  lace  of  these  difficulties,"  he 
erves.      "But    I   do  not   think  that  America  can  summon  up 
the  courage  to  disregard  these  obstacles  and  think  of  sending 
pedition  to  a  country  so  far  removed  from  her  as  Japan." 
Thu  onclusion  of  the  article  i-  pacific,  even  if  the  grounds 

(together  complimentary  to  American  valor. 
Japam  se  general   i-  quoted  in   the   Peking  Daily  News, 
ich  i-  no  fri«  nd  of  Japanese  militarism,  and  doubtless  makes 
thi  th<  Japani  se  Bernhardi,  whom  it  senilis  to  have  dis- 

ered   in   the   person   of  General   Sato.     To  quote  from    The 
translation  <>(  one  of  the  General's  recenl  articles: 

When  America'-  program  oi  naval  extension  is  completed,  she 
will  have  1<)  old  and  new  battle-ships,  37  cruisers,  L'oS  torpedo- 
more   than   :;o<>   submarines,   and   o.tMH)  seaplanes. 
There  will  in-  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  mercantile  shipping, 

which,  on  the  completion  of  the  plan-  now  under  way,  will  enable 

America  to  put  in  commission  1,039  ships  of  various  descriptions, 

•  g  :.  ''_M  7< hi  tons.     America   had  an  army  of  120,000  men 
in  prewar  days,  but  it  i-  contemplated  to  increase  the  forces  to 
■  hound.     While  she  is  thus  striving  to  augment  her 
nations    del  America  is  steadilj  going  on  with  the  scheme 

of  giving  military  training  to  650,000  young  men  of  military  age 
ml' at  the  American  preparedness  as  indicated 
m  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  one  is  apt   to  come  to 

conclusion   that   Japan   i-   no   match   for  America    in    point   of 

mil  rength. 

•l,e  result   of  the  battle  of   Buiiei?     At    the 
Khan,  who  had  carried  everything  before  him 
in  I  here  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 

taking  precautionary  measures  against  emergencies  arising  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Mongolian  chieftain.  Kublai  Khan,  who 
ha.;  ded  in  hi-  plan  of  world-conquest,  had  broughl  under 

hi-  control  the  Chit  ratinent,  and  had  turned  to  ii-  to  satisfy 

hi-  ile  territorial  greed.    Japan  was  in  a  far  less  advanta- 

OU  from  a   military  point  of  view  than  -he  i-  nov.   ..- 
America.      At  be    result    of   the   COnflicI    ended    in 

victor;   for  '  in  considering  the  causes  of  Japan's  victor: 


in  this  battle,  some  observers  attribute  them  to  the  invisible 
help  of  Providence,  hut  these  observers  clearly  reveal  their 
ignorance  of  the  condition  in  which  Japan  was  at  that  time. 
How  Japan,  in  order  to  stem  the  crushing  force  of  Kublai  Khan, 
endeavored  to  strengthen  her  defense  and  armaments,  can  he 
seen  by  inspection  of  the  historic  remains.  Suppose  that  Japan 
had  had  no  Tokimune,  the  attitude  of  Japan  toward  Kublai 
Khan  would  have  been  swayed  by  the  negative  policy  of  the 
authorities,  and  her  territory  would  have  passed  under  the 
control  of  China. 

History  repeats  itself.  In  the  era  of  Ansei,  Japan  was  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  danger  from  outside,  and  in  this  conflict 
Japan,  notwithstanding  innumerable  difficulties,  ultimately 
gained  the  day.  If  there  was  anything  that  contributed  to  the 
victories  over  foreign  enemies,  it  was  the  spirit  of  bravery. 
Japan  is  now  face  to  face  with  a  menace  from  America.  Have 
the  Japanese  the  courage  to  brave  the  situation — the  courage 
which  helped  their  fathers  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  foreign 
countries  to  subdue  Japan  in  past  times?  It  is  my  settled  con- 
viction that  if  Japan  to-day  had  such  great  men  as  Tokimune, 
Saigo,  Ckubo,  or  Kido,  to  inspire  the  flagging  spirit  of  the 
people,  1  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  show  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy. 

We  hear  sometimes  that  the  Japanese  were  never  more  devoid 
of  manly  and  chivalrous  spirit  than  to-day,  and  that,  considering 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Japanese 
of  to-day  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion.  But  these  mis- 
givings will  be  found  groundless  in  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  society  in  those  days  when  Japan  was  menaced  by  Mongolians. 
Needless  to  say,  the  present-day  Japan  has  much  need  for  a  great 
man,  but  there  is  another  means  of  arousing  the  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  Japan's  attitude  toward  America.  If  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  degree  of  patriotism  which  was  aroused  by  the  Nikoliaevsk 
affair  will  he  shown  in  regard  to  tbo  menace  from  America. 

From  the  middle  of  the  Hojo  era  down  to  the  closing  days  of 
the  Shogunate,  the  General  observes,  Japan  was  reduced  to  a  very 
precarious  position,  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
politics,  but  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  did  not  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  conquering  Japan  was  due  to  its  geographical 
position  as  well  as  to  the  bravery  of  its  people.     He  goes  on: 

Alt  ho  the  Japanese  of  to-day  can  not  be  esteemed  braver  than 
their  forefathers,  they  have  not  yet  lost  entirely  the  virtue  of 
courage,  which  is  inherent  in  the  Yamato  race.  As  for  the 
geographical  position  of  Japan,  she  is  as  difficult  of  access  as 
ever.  Even  if  Japan  had  no  navy,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  foreign  country  could  land  troops  on  her  shores,  however 
strong  that  foreign  country  might  be.  Again  supposing  that  a 
foreign  country  succeeded  in  invading  Japan,  all  classes  of  the 
people,  young  and  old,  would  unite  against  the  invaders,  and 
it  is  unthinkable  that  the  invading  troops  could  be  able  to  hold 
the  conquered  territory  for  any  length  of  time.  Unaccustomed 
to  warfare  in  hilly  country,  the  American  troops  (supposing 
America  invaded  Japan)  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
resisting  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  probable  thai  they  would  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  by  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  attending  the  transportation  of 
ammunitions. 

Altho  the  Japanese  Navy  is  inferior  to  the  American,  America 
would  find  il  an  absolute  impossibility  to  land  her  Iroops  in  any 
part  of  I  he  Japanese  territory,  so  long  as  there  exists  the  Japanese 
Navy.  Even  if  America  possest  Ihe  greatest,  navy  in  the  world, 
she  would  not  think  of  conquering  Japan.  As  long  as  there 
remains  the  last  man  in  this  land  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  country,  the  American  Navy,  however  strong,  would  have 
little  chance  of  possessing  any  pari  of  Japan.  Moreover,  if 
America  proposed  to  attack  Japan,  she  must  first-  have  some 
suitable  naval  bases  from  which  to  carry  on  operations.     America 

has,  indeed.  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  hut.  there  is 
much  room  to  doubl  the  value  of  these  islands  as  naval  bases  to 
at  tack  Japan. 

Guam  is  a  land  which  is  highly  suitable  in  some  respects  for 
a  naval  base  to  carry  on  naval  operations  against  Japan,  but  its 
harbor  can  not  accommodate  a  larger  squadron  than  eight  or 
nine  large  -hips,  and  what  makes  that  island  more  undesirable 
i-  that  a-  the  hills  surrounding  Ihe  port  are  low  in  height,  it  is 
exposed  to  fire  from  the  sea.  The  Philippines  have  many 
decided  advantages  over  Guam,  hut  they  also  would  not  con- 
stitute ideal  bases,  in  t  hat  t  he  communications  with  these  islands 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  Japanese  Navy.  Putting  Japan 
in  the  place  of  America,  she  would  not  shrink  from  waging  war 
in  the  face  of  these  difficulties;  but  I  do  not  think  that  America 
can  summon  up  the  courage  to  disregard  these  obstacles,  and 
think  of  sending  an  expedition  to  a  country  so  far  removed 
from  her  as  Japan. 


C  hristmas  again  ~  and  l\gpt  ISurns 


(A  last  minute  suggestion  to  Mothers,  Wives, 
Sisters  and  Sweethearts  of  Men  Who  Smoke) 


IF  you  gave  him  a  box  of  Robt. 
Burns  Cigars   last  Christmas, 
you    will    remember    how 
delighted    he    was  —  and    how 
pleased    you    were,  at  having 
chosen  so  wisely. 

Are  you  giving  him  a  box  of 
Robt.  Burns  this  Christmas? 
With  the  man  who  smokes, 
nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of 
mild  Robt.  Burns. 

He  knows  that  Robt.  Burns 


has  a  full  Havana  filler — that 
this  Havana  is  cured  to  an 
agreeable  mildness — that  his 
outer  leaf  or  "wrapper"  is  im- 
ported from  Sumatra. 

A  good  tobacconist  in  your 
vicinity  will  sell  you  a  Christmas 
box  of  Robt.  Burns  Longfellows 
or  Invincibles. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY?    J 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Longfellow 
(actual  size) 
Foil-wrapped 

17c 

3  for  50c 

Box  of  25— $4 
Box  of  50— $8 
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LAID   TO    REST   A.MOM.    THE   MICillTV   ONES  OF   ENGLAND'S    HISTORY. 


\ii  unknown  British      Tommy."  typifj  Ing  i  lu-  thousands  of  private  soldiers  and  sailors  who  laid  down  their  lives  during  the  war,  has  been  buried 

in  WestndnsU  r  Abbe)    with  honors  only  surpassed  by  those  customary  at  the  funeral  of  a  reigning  monarch.     All  future  kings  of  England  will 

walk  across  itii-  grave  on  the  way  to  be  crowned,  a  reminder  of  the  sacrifice  on  which  their  pomp  is  founded. 


WMELESS   DEAD    SOLDIERS    HONORED 
BY    ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE 

NO  MILITARY  POTENTATE  of  high  rank  or  great 
achievement  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  war  received 
such  ;i  funeral  ;is  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  nameless  poilu  who 
buried  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  on  Armistice  day,  in 
token  of  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  com- 
mon soldiers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  France.  The  unknown 
poilu'  only  ri\al  in  honor  was  a  nameless  British  private  who, 
on  the  same  day,  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  London, 
with  King  George  of  England  a>  his  chief  mourner,  to  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Philip  <;iM>s  writes  the 
obituary  of  this  nameless  British  warrior  of  the  ranks,  in  whom 
the  Empire  memorialized  thousands  of  his  comrades,  known 
and  unknown.  The  English  correspondent,  knighted  for  the 
s.  r\  ie.  -  which  hi-  pen  rendered  to  his  country  during  the  war, 
thus  describes  the  funeral  in   a  special    dispatch  to   the  New 

^  orl.    7 

I'  did  i  an  unknown  warrior  whose  body  came  on  the 

gun-carriage  down  Whitehall  where  we  were  waiting  for  him. 
H<    was  known  to  us  all.     It  was  one  of  "our  hoys,"  not  war- 
.'.<■  called  them  in  the  days  of  darkness,  lit  by  faith. 

To  omen,   weeping  a   little   in    the  crowd  alter  an  all- 

night   vigil,  he  was  their  boy  who  wenl   missing  one  day  and 
.   ■  found  Till  now.  tho  their  bonis  went  searching  for  him 
through  dreadful  places  in  the  night. 

To  Mian;,   nun  among  those  packed  densely  on  each  side  of 

the  itreet,  wearing  ribbons  and  badges  on  civil  clothes, 

he  was  a   familiar   figure     one  of  their  comrades,   the  one  they 

.   in   l  he  old  crowd,  who  wenl    in'to  the  lields 

leath  and    tayed  there  with  the  greal  companion-hip. 

I       a     Lb     >'e|  helmet,  the  old  ••tin  hat.''  lying  then    on 

the  crimson  of  the  Bag  which  revealed  him  instantly,  not  as  a 

mythical   warrior  aloof  from   common   humanity,  a  shadowy 

the  national  pride  ami  martial  glory,  but  as  one  of  those 

fellows,  dr. -t  in  the  drab  of  khaki,  stained  bj  mud  and  grea 

who  wenl  into  the  dirty  ditches  with  this  Bteel  hat  on  his  head 
and  iti  hi-  hearl  the  unspoken  things,  which  made  him  one  of 
US  in  courage  and  in  fear,  with  some  kind  of  faith  not  clear, 
1  ill  of  perplexities,  often  dim  in  the  watchwords  of  those  years 
of  war. 
.^j  1:  Beemed  to  me.  ;,t  least,  a-  1  looked  down  Whitehall  and 


listened  to  the  music  which  told  us  that  the  unknown  was  com- 
ing down  the  road.  Tho  band  was  playing  tho  old  Dead  March 
in  "Saul"  with  heavy  drumming,  but  as  yet  tho  roadway  was 
clear  where  it  led  up  to  that  altar  of  sacrifice  as  it  looked,  cov- 
ered by  two  flags,  hanging  in  long  folds  of  scarlet,  and  white. 

About  that  altar  cenotaph  there  wen;  little  groups  of  strange 
people,  all  waiting  for  the  dead  soldier.     Why  were  they  there'' 

There  were  great  folk  to  greet  the  dust  of  a  simple  soldier. 
There  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  other  clergy  in  gowns  and  hoods.  What  had  they 
to  do  with  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had  gone  trudging  through 
the  mud  and  muck  like  one  ant  in  a  legion  of  ants,  unknown 
to  fame,  not  more  heroic,  perhaps,  than  all  his  pals  about  him, 
not  missed  much  when  he  fell  dead  between  the  tangled  wire 
and  tho  shell-holes? 

There  were  great  generals  and  admirals,  Lord  Ilaig  himself, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies  in  France,  and  Admiral 
Beatty,  who  held  the  seas;  Lord  French  of  Ypres,  with  Horne 
of  the  First  Army  and  Byng  of  the  Third,  and  Air-Marshal 
Trenchard,  who  commanded  all  the  birds  that  flew  above  the 
lines  on  1  he  mornings  of  enormous  battle. 

These  were  tho  high  powers,  infinitely  remote,  perhaps,  in 
the  imagination  of  the  man  whoso  dust  was  now  being  brought 
toward  them.  It  was  their  brains  that  had  directed  his  move- 
ments down  tho  long  roads  which  galled  his  feet,  over  ground 
churned  up  by  gun-fire,  up  duckboards  from  which  he  slipt  under 
his  heavy  pack  if  ho  wore  a  floot-slogger,  and  whatever  his  class 
as  :i  soldier  ordained  at,  last  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  fin- 
ished in  a  grave  marked  by  a  metal  disk — "unknown." 

In  life,  he  had  looked  upon  these  generals  as  terrifying  in  their 
power  "for  the  likes  of  him."  Sometimes,  perhaps,  ho  had 
saluted  them  as  they  rode  past.  Now  they  stood  in  Whitehall 
to  salute  him,  to  keep  silence  in  his  presence,  to  render  him 
homage  more  wonderful,  with  deeper  reverence,  than  any 
general  of  them  all  has  had. 

There  were  princes  there  about  the  cenotaph,  not,  only  of 
England  bu1  of  the  Indian  Empire.  These  Indian  rajas,  that, 
old  white-bearded,  white-turbaned  man  with  the  fact;  of  an 
Eastern  prophet — was  it  possible  that  they,  too,  were  out  to 
pay  homage  to  an  unknown   British  soldier? 

There  was  something  of  tho  light  of  Flanders  in  Whitehall. 
Tho  tattered  ruins  of  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres  used  to  shine  white 
in  a  mist,  suffused  a  little  by  wan  sunlight,  white  as  tho  walls 
and  turrets  of  the  War  Office  in  this  mist  of  London.  The  tower 
of  I'.ig  Ben  was  dim  through  the  mist  like  the  tower  of  Albert 
Church  until  it  fell  into  a  heap  under  the  fury  of  gun-fire. 

Presently  the  BUn  shone  brighter  so  that  the  picture  of  White- 
hall  was  etched  with  deeper  linos.     On  all  the  buildings  fbigs 
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jf/ie  Hurden  of  'Every  "Printers  CMail  is 

When  ? 


IV/TOST   of  the   letters   he    gets,    most   of 
his  telegrams,  all  cry,  "When — when 
■ — when  will  my  job  be  finished?" 

Most  of  his  too-frequent  telephone  calls 
are  to  find  out  when  he  will  finish  a  piece  of 
work. 

Most  questions  that  begin  with  "when" 
are  grossly  unsympathetic. 

Whistler,  in  reply  to  the  "when?"  of  an 
impatient  sitter,  suavely  answered,  "per- 
haps never" — an  answer,  of  course,  which 
no  printer  can  make.  For,  no  matter  how 
much  art  is  expected  of  a  printer,  his  cus- 
tomers refuse  to  treat  him  as  anything  but 
a  business  man — and  a  very  resourceful  and 
wonder-working  business  man  at  that. 

In  addition  to  Better  Paper,  the  printer 
requires  something  else  before  he  can  pro- 
duce Better  Printing.  And  that  is  the  ele- 
ment of  moral  support  from  his  customers. 

To  aid  materially  in  the  prompt  produc- 
tion of  more  beautiful  work,  S.  D.  Warren 
Company  offers  to  printers  and  buyers  of 
printing  a  dozen  standard  grades  of  printing 
papers.  But  in  addition  S.  D.  Warren  Com- 
pany bespeaks  for  your  printer,  and  for  all 
printers,  a  higher  degree  of  sympathetic  sup- 
port, a  little  less  insistence  on  "when," 
and  a  little  more  patience  with  him  when  he 
encounters  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  give 
you  work  that  will  make  money  for  you. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Briefly  classified,   Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers  are 


Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine 

half-tone  and  process 

color  work 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard 
glossy  coated  paper 


Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.   Better  than 

super,  cheaper  than 

coated 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed   especially  for 
offset  printing 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand 

sorted,  machine 

finish  paper 

Warren's  India 

lor  thin  editions 


Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for  artistic 
half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,   noted 

for  practical  printing 

qualities 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement 

of  surface  in  glossy 

coated  paper 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  half-tones 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super  calendered   paper 

of  standard,  uniform 

quality 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique 

finish  for  type  and 

line  illustration 


better 
paper 

OOOdO 

better 
printing 
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■\   dying  at  half-mast.     The  people  who  kept  moving  about 
the  cenotaph  wore  there  for  mourning,  not  for  mere  pageantry, 
kdier  officers,  who  walked  about  with  drawn  swords, 
won  on  their  arms. 

ly  they  passed  the  word  along.  "Reverse  arms."  and 
all  along  the  line  of  route  soldiers  turned  over  their  rifles  and 
it  their  heads  over  their  butts.     It  was  when  the  music  of  the 
Dead  March  came  louder  up  the  street. 

of  black  figures  stood  in  a  separate  group  apart 
from  the  admirals  and  generals,  "people  of  importance,  to  whom 

owd  turned  while  men  and  women  tiptoed  to 
of  them."     Men  foremost  in  the  Government  of 
the  British  Empire  stood  in  that  group: 

Prime  Minister  and  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  of  En- 
ad  were  there      Asquith,   Lord  Curzon,  and  other  statesmen 
who  in  those  ;  ear-  of  conflict  were  responsible  for  all  the  mighty 
■rt   of  the   nation,   who  stirred  np  its  passion  and  emotions. 
wh  I  its  labor  and  servjce,  who  won  that  victory  and 

tin-  1    thought    the   people  about    me  stared  at    them  as 

tho  conscious  of  the  task  that   is  theirs,  now  that   peace  is  the 
\  ietory. 
But  it  was  one  figure  who  stood  alone  as  the  symbol  of  tho 
ion  m   this   tribute   Io   the  spirit    of  our  dead.      As  Big  Ben 
ick  three-quarters  after  ten  the  King  advanced  toward  the 
otaph,  followed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince's  two 

brothers,  and   the   Duke  of   Connaught.      And  while  the  others 
od  in  line  looking  toward  the  top  of  Whitehall  the  King  was 
•  w    paces  ahead  of  them   alone,  waiting  motionless  for  the 
body  of  the  unknown  warrior  who  had  died  in  his  service. 

It    wa-   very   -ilent    in   Whitehall.      Before   the  ordered  silence 

the  ii.  :i-    lines  of  people  had  kept   their  places  without  move- 

ud  only  spoke  little  in  their  long  time  oi  waiting,  and  then, 

Qej  caught  their  lirst  glimpse  of  the  gun-carriage,  were  utterly 

quiet,  all  heads  bared  and  bent. 

Their  emotion   was   as    tho   a    little  cold   breeze  was   passing. 
On  i  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  crowd.      Above  all  this  mass 

of  plain  people  something  touched  one  with  a  sharp,  yet  soften- 
ing thought. 

The  massed  bands  passed  with  their  noble  music  and  their 
drum-  thumping  at  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Guards  with 
their  reversed  arms  passed  and  then  the  gun-carriage  with  its 
ii  of  hor>e>  halted  in  front  of  the  cenotaph  where  the  King 
od,  and  every  hand  wa-  raised  to  salute  the  soldier  who 
died  that  we  might  live,  chosen  by  fate  for  this  honor  which  is 
in  remembrance  of  that  great  army  of  comrades  who  went  out 
with  him  to  No  Man's  Land. 

The    King  laid  a   wreath  on   this  coffin  and  then  stept   back 

.ii.     Crowded  behind  the  gun-carriage  in  one  long  vista  was 

immense  column  of   men  of  all   branches  of  the  navy  and 

arm;,    moving  up  slowly  before  coming  to  a  halt,  and    behind 

:n  other  men  in  civilian  clothes  and  everywhere  among  them 

I    them    fiowers   in    the   form  of  wreaths  and  crosses. 

i  all  was  .-till,  and   the  picture  was  complete,  framing  in 

that  coffin  where  the  -teel  hat  and  the  King's  sword  lay  upon 

the  flag  which  draped   it.      The  soul   of  the  nation  at    its  best, 

purified  at    this   moment    by   this  emotion,   was  there  in  silence 

i  it  the  dusl  of  that   unknown. 

G  ■   bi  ing  tired  Bomewhere  in  the  distance.     They  were 

id,  but  like  the  distant  thumping  of  guns  on  a  misty  day 
in  Flanders  when  there  was  "nothing  to  report,"  tho  on   such 
p-  rhaps,   'hi-  man   had  died. 

I'r«  sently  tl  -  a  far-off  wailing  like  the  cry  of  a  banshee. 

1  ren  giving  the  warning  of  silence  in  some  place  by 

the  ri\  ir. 

of  Big  Ben  Btruck  eleven  and  then  the  Bang 

quickly  to  a  lever  behind  him,  touched  it,  and  let  fall  the 

which    had    draped    the   altar.      The   cenotaph    stood 

•    cept  for  three  standards  with  their 
gi' 

It  '•'■  'i'  silence.     What  thoughts  wen-  in  the  minds 

of  all  tl  ••   only  God    knows.  ;,-  they  Stood  there  for  those 

hich  were  very  long. 
Then  a  Whitehall,  only  broken  lure  and 

there  by  the  cough  i  man  or  woman,  quickly  hushed. 

unknown   warrior'     Was   it    young  Jack,  perhaps,  who 

found'.'      Wafi  i'  one  of    those   fellow-  in  the  bat- 
talion that  moved  up  through   Fprea  before  the  height  of  the 
lie  in  tl  • 
Met.  king  tip        ;■    of   STpres.     One  could   see  the 

glow  of  their  i  they   were  halted  around   the  old 

mill-ho  It     rained     after     thai,     beating 

sharply    on    tin    bal  ring    in    -[.out-    down    the    waterproof 

capes.     The-.-  went  out   through  Menu  Gate.     Shelling  began 
along  'he  duckboardfi  by  Westhoek    Ridge,  gas-shelling,  even 
:  thing. 


Fellows  dropt  into  the  shell-holes  full  of  water.  They  had 
their  packs  on,  all  their  fighting-kit.  Some  of  them  lay  there  in 
pits  where  the  water  was  reddish. 

There  were  a  lot  of  unknown  warriors  in  the  bogs  by  Glencorse 
Wood  and  Inverness  Copse.  They  lay  by  upturned  tanks  and 
sank  in  slime.  Queer  how  fellows  used  to  drop  and  never  give 
a  sound,  so  that  their  pals  passed  on  without  knowing. 

In  all  sorts  of  places  the  unknown  warrior  lay  down  and  was 
not  quickly  found.  In  Bourlon  Wood  they  were  lying  after  the 
battle  among  the  riven  trees.  On  the  fields  of  the  Sonime  they 
lay  in  churned-up  earth,  in  High  Wood  and  Delville  Wood,  and 
this  side  of  Louparl  Wood.  It  was  queer  one  day  how  the  sun 
shone  on  Loupart  Wood,  which  was  red  with  autumn  tints. 
Old  lioclu  was  there  then,  and  the  wood  seemed  to  have  a  thou- 
sand eyes  staring  at  our  lines  newly  dug.  An  airplane  came 
through  the  fleecy  sky,  apparently  careless  of  the  black  shrapnel 
bursting  about  it.     Wonderful  chaps,  those  airmen. 

For  the  man  afoot  it  wasn't  good  to  stumble  in  that  ground. 
Barbed  wire  tore  one's  hands  damnably.  There  was  a  boy 
lying  in  a  tangle  of  barbed  wire.  He  looked  as  tho  he  were 
asleep,  but  he  was  dead  all  right.  An  airplane  passed  overhead 
with  a  loud  humming  song. 

What  is  this  long  silence,  all  this  crowd  in  London  streets  two 
years  after  the  armistice  peace?  Yes,  those  were  old  dreams 
that  have  passed,  old  ghosts  passing  down  Whitehall  among 
the  living. 

The  silence  ended.  Some  word  rang  out,  bugles  were  blowing, 
they  were  sounding  the  ''Last  Post"  to  the  unknown  warrior  of 
the  Great  War  in  which  many  men  died  without  record  or 
renown.  Farther  than  Whitehall  sounded  the  "Last  Post" 
to  the  dead.  Did  the  whole  army  of  the  dead  hear  that  call 
to  them  from  the  living? 

In  the  crowd  below  me  women  were  weeping  quietly.  It  was 
the  cry  from  their  hearts  that  was  heard  farthest,  perhaps. 
The  men's  faces  were  hard,  like  masks,  hiding  all  they  thought 
and  felt. 

The  King  stept  forward  again  and  took  a  wreath  from  Lord 
Ilaig  and  laid  it  at  the  base  of  the  cenotaph.  It  was  the  first, 
of  a  world  of  flowers,  brought  as  the  tribute  of  loving  hearts  to 
this  altar  of  the  dead.  Admirals  and  generals  and  statesmen 
came  with  wreaths  and  battalions  of  police  followed,  bearing 
great  trophies  of  flowers  on  behalf  of  the  fighting  men  and  all 
their  comrades. 

And  presently,  when  the  gun-carriage  passed  on  toward  the 
Abbey,  with  the  King  following  behind  it  on  foot  with  his  sons 
and  soldiers,  there  was  a  moving  tide  of  men  and  women,  advanc- 
ing ceaselessly  with  floral  tributes.  They  waited  until  the  escort 
of  the  coffin  had  passed,  bluejackets  and  marines,  air  force  and 
infantry,  and  then  took  their  turn  to  file  past  the  cenotaph  and 
lay  their  flowers  upon  the  bed  of  lilies  and  chrysanthemums, 
which  rose  above  the  base. 

As  the  columns  passed  they  turned  eyes  left  or  eyes  right  to 

that   tall  symbol  of  death  if  they  had  eyes  to  see.     But  there 

.  were  blind  men   there  who  saw  only  by  the  light  of  the  spirit, 

and  saluted  when  their  guides  touched  them  and  said,  "Now." 

It  is  two  years  after  the  "cease  fire"  on  the  front,  but  in  the 
crowds  of  Whitehall  there  were  men  in  hospital  blue,  who  are 
still  casualties,  not  too  well  remembered  by  those  in  health. 
Two  of  them  were  legless  men.  but  they  rode  on  wheels  and  with 
a  fine  gesture  gave  salute  as  they  passed  the  memorial  of  those 
who  fought  with  them  and  suffered  less,  perhaps,  than  they 
now  do. 

Memories  of  old  days  of  I  he  war,  when  all  the  nations  were 
mobilized  for  service,  came  back  through  Whitehall  with  figures 
which  belong  more  Io  yesterday.  In  many  countries  the  agony 
of  peace  is  worse  than  that  of  war,  and  even  in  our  own  domin- 
ions there  is  not    peace,  but   strife  between   class  and  class  and 

between  one  people  and  another. 

For  a  time  a!  least,  among  some  of  us.  spiritual  faith  has  given 
place  to  jaded  cynicism,  but  in  Whitehall  all  day  long  around 
the  cenotaph  spirituality  revived  again,  and  the  emotion  of  multi- 
tudes was  stirred  by  remembrance  so  deeply,  so  poignantly,  that 

the  greatest  pessimist  must  see  new  hope.  Surely  some  such 
faith  as  that,  some  such  confession  of  failure  which  may  yet 
be  turned  into  victory,  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  those  crowds  who, 
when  the  soldiers  and  sailors  had  passed  and  all  the  pageant  of 
this  funeral  to  the  unknown  comrade,  came  from  many  little 
home-  lo  pass  in  ceaseless  tide  before  the  coffin  in  the  dim  light, 
of  the  Abbey. 

This  tide  of  people  s\\  irled  about  Westminster,  through  White- 
hall, along  Charing  Cross  Road,  not  in  a  disorderly  torrent,  but 
as  a  wonderful  living  channel.  Every  man  and  woman  and  child 
took  his  place  in  the  column  and  moved  slowly  with  its  move- 
ment until  access  could  be  gained  to  that  shrine  where  the 
unknown  warrior  now   lie.-,  among  the  great  heroes  of  the  nation. 

At  the  door  leading  to  Parliament  Square  Bishop  Kyle,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  in  purple  and  gold-embroidered  cape  with  his 
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Make  this 

the  best  Christmas  of  all 


|  ON'T  you  want  to  make  this  your 
"*"^     boy's  happiest  Christmas — a  day 
that  he  will  date  history  from? 

Don't  you  want  to  give  your  boy  the 
thing  he  wants  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world? 

Here's  the  way  to  do  it.  You  know  he 
wants  a  gun.  But  you  don't  know  how 
much  he  wants  it.  He  can't  tell  you. 
It's  beyond  words. 

To  have  a  gun — not  just  a  mere  gun — 
a  WINCHESTER— to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  Colonel  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Admiral  Peary — 
a  real  Winchester  of  his  own — you  simply 
can't  imagine  what  it  means  to  him! 

Give  him  a  Winchester  Junior  Rifle 
Corps  Range  Kit.     Or,  if  he  already  has 


one,  give  him  the  Winchester  Junior 
Trapshooting  Outfit.  Or  better  yet,  give 
him  both! 

Winchester  Junior  Rifle  Corps  Range 
Kit  contains  a  .22  caliber,  Model  04  or 
02  rifle,  200  rounds  of  ammunition,  50 
official  targets,  cleaning  preparations  and 
cleaning  rod,  cartridge  pouch,  belt  and 
gun  case. 

Winchester  Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit 
contains  a  Winchester  .410  gauge  shot- 
gun, 4  boxes  of  shot  shells,  100  small  clay 
targets  and  hand  trap,  cleaning  prepara- 
tions and  cleaning  rod. 

Go  and  talk  to  your  Hardware  or  Sport- 
ing Goods  dealer  about  it.  That's  what 
he's  there  for.  Let  him  make  your  boy's 
happiest  Christmas  your  happiest,  too! 


WINCHESTER.  REPEATING  ARMS   CO.  •••    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.A-. 
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-  of  Christmas  -  * 


Th<-  movement  plays   Westminnter, 
■on  and  Oxford 

range 
from  ?)'K;  to  $1,500  or  more  de- 
pending  upon  movement  and  case 


And  the  genius  that  can 
build  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  tiniest  move- 
ment the  time-keeping 
quality  that  has  given  Wal- 
tham  a  world  supremacy 
expresses  itself  in  great 
variety. 

You  will  find  the  name 
"  Waltham "  upon  every 
kind  of  clock  —  Desk,  Bou- 
doir, Mantel,  Mirror  Clocks, 
that  are  as  beautiful  as  they 
are  dependable. 

And  the  many  exclusive 
constructional  features  in 
the  Waltham  Watch  Move- 
ment is  an  additional  reason 
for  your  insisting  upon  Wal- 
tham Clocks  and  Watches 
Clock  that  will  add  dignity  as  the  gift  which  enshrines 
to    the    furnishing    of    any     most  truly  the   beauty  and 

the  joy  of  Christmas. 

WALT 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


HRISTMAS  is  beauti- 
ful with  the  beauty  of 
unselfishness.  The 
joy  of  giving  enriches  life. 
Love  and  friendship  are 
idealized  and  strengthened, 
for  in  every  Christmas  gift 
we  enshrine  ourselves. 

Here  are  two  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  clock  and 
watchmaker's  art  most  suit- 
able for  Christmas  gifts. 

demonstrate  the 
of  Waltham.  The 
horological  skill  that  created 
this  tiny  Ladies'  Wrist 
Watch  (the  movement  no 
larger  than  a  dime)  also  built 
the     noble    Grandfather's 


Waltham 
lYi  Ligne 

The  movement  is 

actually  smaller 

than    a    dime    in 

diameter 

$250  to  $1,500  or 

more     depending 

upon  the  case 


canons  and  choir,  met  the  body.  It  was  carried  shoulder  high 
by  eight  tall  guardsmen  and  on  the  war-worn  Union  Jack  that 
covered  it  lay  a  shrapnel  helmet,  a  crusader's  sword,  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel. 

Through  the  transept  lined  with  the  statues  of  statesmen  and 
past  the  high  altar  the  unknown  warrior  was  borne  and  then 
through  the  choir  into  the  nave  where  already  many  famous 
fighting  men  sleep. 

Just  within  the  west  door  a  great  purple  square,  bordered  with 
white,  marked  the  site  of  the  grave.  It  is  in  the  pathway  of 
kings,  for  not  a  monarch  can  ever  again  go  up  to  the  altar  to 
be  crowned  but  he  must  step  over  the  resting-place  of  the  man 
who  died  that  his  kingdom  might  endure. 

Four  ladies  sat  apart  and  rose  to  greet  this  great  unknown — 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Alexandra  of  England,  Queen  Maud 
of  Denmark  and  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain,  and  behind 
them  were  grouped  Princess  Mary  and  other  women  of  royal 
blood. 

Waiting,  too,  near  his  grave  were  men  of  the  warrior's  own 
kind.  He  passed  through  the  ranks  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  civilians  in  mufti,  strangely  mixed  captains  stood  next  to 
seamen,  colonels  by  enlisted  men,  for  all  wore  the  Victoria 
Cross,  and  that  earned  them  the  right  to  attend. 

The  mournful  strains  of  the  Croft-Pursell  setting  of  the  funeral 
sentences  were  chanted  unaccompanied  as  the  procession  passed 
through  the  Abbey.  And  as  the  grave  was  reached,  the  King, 
as  chief  mourner,  stept  to  its  head.  Behind  him  stood  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  ranked  in  the  rear  were  Lloyd  George  and 
Asquith,  the  two  war  Premiers,  and  the  members  of  their 
Cabinets;  three  or  four  Princes  from  India,  and  a  score  of  more 
leaders  of  British  life. 

The  pall-bearers,  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy — Haig,  French, 
Beatty,  and  Jackson  among  them — took  their  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  coffin  and  the  service  began. 

It  was  as  simple  as  in  any  village  church  in  the  land.  The 
twenty-third  Psalm,  "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,"  was  sung  to 
the  familiar  chant,  and  then  came  the  account  read  by  the 
Dean  from  Revelation,  of  the  "Great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number  out  of  every  nation  and  of  all  tribes  and  all  peoples 
and  tongues  standing  before  the  Throne." 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  gra\e,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light  " 
was  sung,  and  then  came  the  committal  prayer  as  the  Dean 
spoke  solemnly  the  words:  "Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust."  The  King  as  chief  mourner  stept  forward  and  from  a 
silver  bowl  sprinkled  the  coffin  with  soil  brought  from  France.  A 
few  more  prayers,  "Abide  with  Me,"  and  Kipling's  Recessional 
concluded  the  service. 

And  as  the  words  of  blessing  died  away,  from  far  up  among 
the  pillared  arches  came  a  whisper  of  sound.  It  grew  and 
grew  and  it  seemed  that  regiments  and  then  divisions  and  armies 
of  men  were  on  the  march. 

The  whole  cathedral  was  filled  with  the  murmur  of  their  foot- 
falls until  they  passed  and  the  sound  grew  faint  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  roll  of  drums  and  seemed  to  symbolize  that  host  of 
glorious  dead  which  has  left  one  unknown  warrior  forever  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  England's  old  Abbey. 

Charles  A.  Selden,  in  a  special  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  tells  the  story  of  France's  homage  to 
an  unknown  poilu,  honored  not  less  by  his  Patrie  than  was 
the  nameless  Tommy  by  England.  Mr.  Selden's  account 
runs : 

France  has  received  her  nameless  soldier  in  her  Pantheon, 
where  only  Les  Grands  Hommes  may  enter,  and  buried  him 
beneath  her  Arch  of  Triumph  as  a  symbol  of  her  gratitude  for 
that  great  victory  which  he  and  his  countless  brothers  have 
won  for  her. 

This  soldier  is  not  nameless  to-day.  He  has  a  score  of  names. 
He  is  Jean  and  Pierre  and  Gustave  and  Emile.  And  the  great 
Pantheon  was  both  chateau  and  cottage  when  all  France  stood 
at  the  portal  to  receive  that  body  from  his  comrades.  And  later 
the  great  Place  de  l'Etoile,  where  stands  the  arch,  became  in 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  the  burial-ground  of  a  thousand  vil- 
lages throughout  France. 

The  Pantheon  ceased  to  be  an  empty  vault  of  silent  gloom, 
with  its  great  dreary  wastes  of  space,  which  generations  of  critics 
have  condemned  as  cold  and  meaningless.  It  was  filled  with 
color  and  the  harmonies  of  choir  and  orchestra. 

There  were  marshals  and  ministers,  generals,  admirals,  diplo- 
mats, and  judges  of  great  courts  in  scarlet  robes  and  ermine. 
They  gave  color,  but  took  no  other  part,  for  they  all  have  great 
names  in  war,  politics,  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  this  is  the 
day  of  the  nameless,  of  the  soldat  inconnu — the  day  of  the  father, 
mother,  widow,  orphan,  each  with  a  name  on  the  famjly  record 


of  the  soldier  forever  missing,  who  stood  there  beside  President 
Millerand  when  he  delivered  his  tribute. 

No  man  could  have  done  it  better  than  this  rugged,  white- 
haired  chief  of  France,  the  sort  of  French  father  to  whom  any 
French  soldier  would  most  like  to  come  home  dead  or  living. 

From  the  Pantheon  on  the  Hill  of  St.  Genevieve  the  body  was 
carried  through  the  city  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  by  many 
troops  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery — for  every  branch  of 
the  service  may  claim  the  unknown  soldier  for  its  own.  The 
detonation  of  cannon  announced  the  arrival  cf  the  body  to  the 
Arch  long  before  the  end  of  the  mighty  escort  had  passed  over 
the  bridge  a  mile  below.  For  hours  the  bayonets,  flags,  and 
trumpets  of  the  known  thousands  poured  across  the  Seine  in 
waves  of  that  horizon  blue  uniform  which  on  this  grayest  of 
gray  Parisian  November  days  was  lost  to  sight  under  the  trees 
as  the  endless  column  made  its  way  up  the  Champs  Elysees  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  arch  itself  was  lost  in  the  haze 
and  the  great  dome  of  the  tomb  of  that  French  soldier  who 
was  never  nameless,  who  wished  to  be  buried  on  the  bank  of 
the  Seine,  was  blotted  out. 

All  this  afternoon  other  thousands  of  civilians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  without  rhythm  of  military  bands  but  with  grief 
and  gratitude  of  the  entire  French  nation  in  their  hearts,  are 
passing  the  body  of  the  unknown  soldier  which  at  sunset  will 
be  placed  forever  in  the  grave  under  the  arch. 

Of  course,  they  ask  themselves  questions.  Who  was  he? 
Where  was  he  killed  and  when?  Did  the  bullet  find  him  two 
years  ago  this  very  day,  just  before  the  armistice  order  to  cease 
firing,  or  in  1914?  When  was  he  on  last  leave  from  the  front, 
walking  with  his  wife  or  girl  under  this  very  arch  on  the  way 
for  a  holiday  in  Boulogne  Woods,  assuring  her  the  war  soon 
would  be  over?  Did  he  play  under  this  arch  years  ago  as  a 
little  Parisian  boy  or  did  he  come  from  the  Pyrenees,  or  the 
coast,  or  the  valley  of  the  Loire? 

It  makes  no  difference.  He  was  a  child  of  all  France.  To 
names  of  victories  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  engraved  on  that  arch 
the  body  of  this  soldier  adds  a  newer  and  better  significance  and 
memory,  a  memor3r  that  strengthens  a  thousandfold  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people  the  links  of  that  iron  chain  in  the 
Place  de  l'Etoile  symbolizing  the  vow  that  never  again  shall 
enemy  troops  march  down  this  avenue  of  Elysian  fields. 


MALATESTA'S   HOBBIES   ARE   ANARCHY 
AND    CANARIES 

ENRICO  MALATESTA,  arch-anarchist,  known  wherever 
the  word  anarchy  is  understood,  and  now  in  the  lime- 
light as  the  alleged  instigator  of  the  recent  bomb  outrage 
in  Milan,  has  a  peculiar  form  of  diversion.  .  In  his  hours  of 
relaxation  from  the  strenuous  business  of  bomb-throwing  and 
arson  he  breeds  canaries.  Malatesta  is  said  to  look  just  like  the 
popular  conception  of  the  typical  anarchist — black  hair,  pointed 
beard,  piercing  black  eyes,  heavy  eyebrows,  and  aquiline  features, 
and  most  of  the  time  it  seems  that  his  acts  and  speech  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  sinister  appearance  and  evil-sounding  name. 
But  there  are  times  when  he  throws  off  his  fierceness,  and  then 
no  one  is  so  gentle  as  he.  The  scion  of  a  celebrated  family, 
inheriting  the  title  of  Count,  this  anarchist  leader  might  have 
risen  to  a  post  of  honor  in  Italy.  Instead  he  chose,  when  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Naples,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  stirring 
up  revolt  against  the  organized  forms  of  government,  and  he  has 
been  at  it  ever  since.  He  is  now  sixty-five  and  is  said  to  be 
under  sentence  of  death  in  several  countries,  including  Argentina, 
an  indication  that  he  has  been  active  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
in  the  Old.  He  has  borne  a  charmed  life,  having  always  been 
able  to  escape  all  punishment  so  far,  save  the  lightest.  Mala- 
testa's  present  situation,  it  is  said,  offers  more  elements  of 
danger  than  any  of  the  preceding  dramatic  episodes  in  his  life. 
His  connection  with  the  bombing  of  the  Hotel  Cavour,  in  Milan, 
is  evidenced  by  a  bundle  of  letters  seized  in  a  police  raid  on 
an  anarchistic  paper  of  which  he  is  the  chief  director.  His  long 
experience  in  escaping  from  the  toils  of  the  law,  however,  will 
probably  help  him  to  slip  from  under  even  in  this  instance,  it  is 
thought.  Certainly  the  story  of  his  life,  replete  as  it  is  with 
accounts  of  his  multitudinous  brushes  with  the  law.  would  seem 
to  strengthen  that  presumption.  An  idea  of  the  adventurous 
career  of  this  perpetual  malcontent  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  brief  sketch  in  the  New  York  Herald: 
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Select  whichever  style  is  best  suite 
your  needs  and  you  can  be  sure  it 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction.  They  ar 
Victrolas,  made  complete  in  the  Vi 
factories— the  largest  plant  in  the  w< 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  mu$ 
instrument. 

Victrolas  differ  essentially  from 
other  sound-reproducing  instrume 
They  are  built  for  the  express  purpos 
playing  the  world's  best  music  exactl 
interpreted  by  the  greatest  artists  i 
have  naturally  chosen  the  Victor  as 
medium  to  record  and  reproduce  t 
art.    The  Victor  changeable  stylus 

Victor  Talking  Mach 


Victrola  IX,  $75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

REC.  US   PAT  OFF. 
'I         tra  !rm:irk  and  the  tradnnarked   word    "Virtnilj"   iiJen- 
dfyallourprodnctt.    Look  under  tlie  lid!     Look  on  the  label  I 

WC.TOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Ciuiuleitj  N.  J. 
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the  modifying  doors  enable  you  to  adapt 
the  volume  of  tone  to  the  acoustic  re- 
quirements of  any  room,  but  no  com- 
promise is  permitted,  and  on  the  Victrola 
no  distortion  is  possible. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  Victor 
patented  features  in  every  Victrola,  and 
the  more  than  twenty  years'  research 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  sound  repro- 
duction are  your  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction. 

To  be  sure  you  get  Victor  products, 
look  for  our  famous  trademark  "His 
Master's  Voice"— under  the  lid  of  all  in- 
struments, on  the  labels  of  all  records. 


lompany,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Enrico  Malatesta  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere, 
near  Naples.  Soon  after  reoei\  ing  a  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine 
he   became   a   convert    to   anarchism   and   organized    the   first 

international  section  in  Italy. 

In  1876  be  issued  a  call  to  general  insurrection  all  over  Italy 
and  collected  a  large  following.    Ho  was  arrested  by  government 

troops  at  Benevento,  and  after  being  tried  at  Naples  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  Ion-:  term  of  imprisonment.  Following  the  death  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  11..  two  years  later,  he  was  pardoned. 

The  arch-anarchist   crossed   t<>  Spain,  where  he  had  scarcely 
landed  when  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  near  Xeres  and  the 
oish   Government    issued  a   warrant   of  death-on-sight    for 
Ma  irrested  a  man  they  thoughl  was  the  anarchist 

leader  and  only  discovered  their  mistake  when  they  came  to 
hang  him. 

Meanwhile  Malatesta  was  -ate  across  the  border  in  France. 
Be  appeared  in  Paris,  where  with  French  and  other  Italian 
anarchists  he  worked  for  the  creation  of  an  Italian  revolutionary 
party.  There  he  published  /.<;  R6voUe,  an  organ  which  soon 
.red  hi-  expulsion  from  France.  The  same  treatment  met 
him  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 

Returning  to  Florence  in  disguise  lie  continued  his  propaganda, 
published  several  works  and  established  a  journal  called   The 
It    was   sei/.ed   by    the  authorities  and  Mala- 
ga  and   bis  associates   were   taken   to   Rome   to  be  tried  on  a 
charge  of  -edition,     lie  was  convicted  but  escaped  and  fled  to 
England. 

Malatesta  had  long  turned  his  eyes  on  America  and  he  chose 
i-  a-  hi-  next  re-ideiiee  in  a  world  so  rapidly  shrinking  in  hos- 
pitality to  his  propaganda.  Il<-  was  in  Paterson,  X.  J.,  when 
Kong  Humbert  was  assassinated  and  was  deported  from  the 
United  states  as  a  dangerous  alien. 

Malatesta  has  been  in  the  United  States  twice,  it  seems,  the 
>nd  time  in  1899,  when  he  remained  here  for  a  time  editing 
.in  anarchistic  sheet.  His  stay  in  America  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry,  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  hi-  fellow  anarchists  to  acts  of  violence  at  that  time  as  a 
simple  expression  of  their  hatred  of  royalty.  Efforts  were  also 
made  to  connect  him  with  riots  in  Paterson,  X.  J.,  and  the 
assassinations  of  Bang  Humbert  and  Presidenl  McKinley.  When 
he  reached  Italy,  shortly  after  McKinley's  death,  he  was  arrested 
then  and  sentenced  to  five  months'  imprisonment  for  certain 
article-  he  had  written  and  published  applauding  the  President's 
murder.     \V«-  read  further: 

Again  he  appeared  in  London,  but  this  time  for  a  brief  visit. 

Hi-  Longing  for  Italy  called  him  back  there,  and  he  returned  in 

disguise  to  a  little  port  on  the  Adriatic,  where  he  remained  in 

i -ion  for  almost    a  year.     Seditious  articles  were  traced  to 

him  and   lie  wa-  captured  by  the  police  and  sentenced  to  four 

-"  deportation. 

O  of    tin-   captivity    had    passed    away   on   the   little 

island  of  Lampedusa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  one  dark 
night  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  in  a  small  boat  to  Malta. 
There  he  took  pa--age  on  an  English  vessel,  and  landed  in 
London, 

He  lived  in  obscurity  in  Soho  for  a  time,  selling  sherbet  on 
th<  pi  "IT  observation  by  Scotland  Yard  detectives. 

Tin  \    received  a  -hock  when  they  started  to  find  who  was  puh- 

Lishing  inflammatory  literature,  and   thereby   learned  that    the 
•   dangerous  anarchist   in  the  world  was  in  London.     Bui 

en  they  sought  to  put  their  hands  on  him  Malatesta  had 
fled.  He  had  shaken  the  dusl  of  bat  in  Furope  off  his  feet 
and  tor  a  fresh  trial  in  Latin  America. 

'it    comparatively    quiet    year-    he    lived    and    worked 

.    in   Buenos   Air.-  and   Asuncion,  writing  pamphlets 

and  editing  an  anan-hi-t    new  .-paper.      Finally,   he  was  expelled 

:m  undesirable. 

n    Mala!  'in    Lack    to    London,   openly   professing 

trchy  but    passing  hi-  promise  that    no  attempt   should  be 
■  ■■I  the  live-  of  the  British  sovereigns  while  he  was  per- 
mitted to  )  ogland.     This  was  in  1912,  when  he  was  again 

mint;  hb  freedom  he  made  inquiries  and  found  that 

be   molested   in    Italy,   therefore  he  returned   there 

lished    himself   at    Ancona.     lie    rented    two   garret 

If   to   hi-   writing,  his  only  diversions 

Itivation  of  flowers  and  the  breeding  of  canaries. 

Mai  i'sited  Komi  occasionally,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 

ed  t  Ik-  authorities  that  so  lonsr  a-  anarchis- 

•    aol    forbidden   then    would   be  no  trouble. 

Une    'he   revolutionary   outbreak    at    Ancona. 

M  '  plot  to  establish  a  republic  and   the  first 


demonstration  occurred  at  Ancona  on  June  7,  1914.  result  ins: 
in  a  general  strike. 

When  bluejackets  from  the  naval  division  commanded  by 
Admiral  C'agni  reenforced  the  Ancona  garrison  Malatesta.  dis- 
guised as  a  workman,  tied  to  Switzerland,  crossing  the  boundary 
at  Chiasso.  He  appeared  a  month  later  in  his  old  haunts  in 
London.  There  he  admitted  that  the  Ancona  plot  had  been  one 
to  overthrow  the  Italian  monarchy.  These  are  the  words  as 
they  have  been  reported: 

'The  abortive  revolution  in  Italy  flared  up  spontaneously, 
disappointing  those  of  us  who  wanted  a  veal  revolution  and  who 
are  engaged  in  agitation  looking  to  future  great  changes  on  a 
stable  basis.  Our  plans  for  the  time  being  were  spoiled,  but  the 
Italian  nionarchistic  system  rests  on  quicksand  and  can  not 
long  escape  enguKment." 

In  L919  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  Italy,  which  included 
Malatesta's  condemnation  for  leading  in  the  uprisings  of  191-4, 
when  several  cities  in  the  Romagna  region  proclaimed  republics. 
He.  therefore,  returned  and  made  his  home  in  Milan.  Almost 
coincident  with  this  return  to  his  native  country  troubles  began 
for  him  again.  The  Communists  of  Milan  would  not  consent 
to  his  living  among  them  unmolested,  hut  memorialized  Premier 
Giolitti  last  July  to  urge  his  arrest  and  that  of  the  Socialist 
Deputy.  Misano.  Unless  the  Premier  complied,  the  Com- 
munists threatened  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and  kill 
both  men. 

No  action  was  taken  and  shortly  after  occurred  Malatesta's 
marriage  and  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  The  New 
Humanity.  The  bombing  of  the  Hotel  Oavour  is  the  most 
recent  development.  In  the  cabinet  of  Malatesta  was  found  a 
packet  of  correspondence  belonging  to  a  waiter  of  the  hotel 
named  Bossi.  This  man  is  charged  with  having  instructed  the 
bomb-throwers  by  signaling  from  an  upper  window  of  the  hotel. 
Again  Enrico  Malatesta  is  under  arrest  charged  with  an  atrocious 
deed,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  directly  implicating 
him  is  insufficient  and  that  he  will  again  escape. 


MEXICO    ON   THE   WAY   BACK   TO 
NORMALCY 

THE  YEARNING  for  a  return  of  the  good  old  days  of 
normalcy,  which  at  this  time  apparently  prevails  in  our 
own  beloved  laud,  seems  to  have  spread  also  to  our 
neighbors  in  Mexico.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  hectic  con- 
ditions in  the  southern  Republic  have  been  entirely  overcome, 
but  the  signs  are  hopeful.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  during 
the  administration  of  Carranza  many  citizens  stabled  their  mules 
and  other  valuable  live  stock'  in  the  parlors  of  their  homes. 
Now  confidence  has  been  restored  to  a  point  where  even  the 
best  mules  are  coralled  outdoors,  or  merely  hidden  in  the  brush. 
Another  good  sign  is  the  absence  of  small  but  annoying  insect 
pests  from  the  trains.  These  little  disturbers  added  their  mite 
to  the  general  misery  of  the  situation  during  Mexico's  darkest 
days,  we  are  informed  by  Americans  compelled  to  travel  there 
then.  Now  they  are  gone,  and  their  going  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Mexican  train  service,  which  includes,  also,  better  equipment, 
better  time,  and  no  guards  to  protect  the  passengers  from  ma- 
rauders. The  betterment-  of  transportation  may  in  turn  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  country  has  improved  along 
all  lines  during  the  last  six  months.  The  standard  of  living  is 
higher,  there  are  better  clothes  and  food,  mines  are  being  opened 
and  roads  built,  little  pueblos,  almost  swept  out  by  the  revo- 
lucionario8,  are  suddenly  springing  into  activity,  and  there  are 
more  jobs,  more  money,  and  busier  market-places. 

"lew  outside  of  Mexico  realize  what  its  ten  years'  revolu- 
tion has  meant,"  says  Sophie  Treadwell  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  after  six  months  in  that  country.  She  describes  condi- 
tions during  the  revolutions  as  an  "  almost  complete  paralyzation 
of  every  kind  of  work,  a  constant  confused  inner  war,  with  thou- 
sands of  cars  blown  up,  miles  of  track  torn  away,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  men  turned  by  the  pressure  of  necessity  from 
laborers  to  bandits,  and  any  attempt  at  a  quiet,  self-respecting  life 
impossible  for  high  and  low  alike."     Miss  Treadwell  continues: 

Elegance,  lavishness,  richness,  flew  first  from  Mexico  wi<h 
the  fall  of  Diaz.  Then  culture;  then,  one  almost  might  say, 
decency.      Until,  with  the  end  of  the  Carranza  regime,  a  sodden 
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STEFCO  Buildings  are 
priced  within  reason, 
built  to  strict  specifica- 
tions, and  every  cost 
determined  in  advance. 
The  STEFCO  erection 
chart  identifies  every 
section  in  place,  by 
number,  so  that  your 
own  force  can  do  the 
erecting.  From  our  half 
million  dollar  finished 
stock,  your  building  will 
be  delivered  before  or 
by  the  time  your  foun- 
dations are  ready  and 
then  it  is  only  a  question 
of  hours  or  a  few  days 
until  it  is  ready  for  vise. 


Strength— Service- 
Satisfaction— 


STEFCO  Ready-Built  Steel  Buildings,  relatively 
speaking,  are  as  strong  as  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  so  largely  used  for  industrial  purposes  and 
so  extensively  specified  throughout  the  storm  areas 
of  the  United  States,  where  they  have  withstood 
every  test. 

The  corrugated  sheet  steel  side  walls,  riveted  every 
8  inches  to  the  structural  steel  framework,  is  only 
another  feature  of  the  sturdy  construction  and 
honest  engineering  built  into  STEFCO  buildings. 

STEFCO  side  wall  design  is  in  keeping  with  STEFCO  trusses 
which,  in  addition  to  the  roof  loads,  carry  overhead  loads 
such  as  line  shafting,  distributing  trolleys,  etc.,  up  to  three 
tons  without  additional  bracing. 

Our  engineering  experience  and  service  are  at  your  command 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Write  today  and  save  time  by 
giving  width,  length  and  height  of  side  walls  of  building 
and  its  contemplated  purpose. 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

New  York,  N.  Y„  1270  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2153  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  707  Union  Bldg.         Memphis,  Tenn.,  211  Baltimore  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  407  Finance  Bldg.       Birmingham,  Ala. 720  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 
Norfolk.Va. ,424  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  Houston,  Tex.,  2603  Stanford  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  802  Fulton  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Maheca  Bldg. 

Chicago.  1550  McCormick  Bldg. 
Factories : 

Harvey,  111.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
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hop  as  everywhere;   and  all  that  remained  of  the  old 

tional  character  was  a  certain  baffled  pride,  sensitive  beyond 

all  reason. 

Beauty  only  has  remained  unimpaired  in  Mexico.     Mexico 

City,  with  her  Spanish  doorways,  Moorish  tiles.  French  drive- 
way-, her  native  flowers  and  fountains.  Under  her,  the  dark 
ruin-  of  a  destroyed  people.  Over  her,  the  brilliant,  incompara- 
an  sky.  with  Popocatepetl's  metallic  snow  shining 
through  the  delicate  clouds;   Iztaccihuatl,  the  sleeping  woman; 

ating  gardens  of  Xochimilco,  the  castle,  high  over  the 
tr> •»■-  of  C'hapultepi  0. 

ity  has  remained  in  Mexico.  And  hope  is  beginning  to 
come  back.  Suspiciously,  it  is  true,  but  still  coming  back.  Can 
it  be  thai  peace  will  come  again— real  peace,  security,  prosperity  . 

As  Carranza  used  to  say  to  all  questions  of  state,  however 
lently  put  to  him:  "Pues,  quien  sain.'"  ("Well,  who  knows'."') 

M.  .  -  the  writer,  looks  with  a  hopeful  eye  to  the  future 

:;i>   particularly  because  of  the  character  of  the  men  now  iu 

;rol.     They  arc  all  from  the  north     Sonora — and  in  the. veins 

of  most  of  them  Bows  the  blood  of  the  Yaqui,  the  Indian  who 

in-.  up,  the  one  unconquered  native  of  Mexico.     We  read 

further: 

ora  is  the  big  state  farthest  to  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico 
■  Kception  of  Baja  California,  which,  in  its  geograph- 
ical  and    political    isolation,   seems   more   like  an   island   than   a 
insula  .     Sonora  is  farthest  from  the  tropical  south  of  Mex- 
ico, farthest   from  the  dominating  influence  emanating  through 
•  in.  s  from  the  capital:    nearest  to  the  United  States.     Some 
of  her  border  towns  seem  half-American.     The  frontier  Sohoran 
Elks  English  and  knows  American  ways. 

ire  the  Mexicans  who  now  sontrol  Mexico:   Obregon, 
Hill,  Calles,  <le  la  Huerta     all  Sonorans;   all.  with  the  possible 
eption  of  Obregon,  carrying  in   their  veins  some  few  drons, 
more  or  less,  of  native  blood. 

And  these  are  the  men  who  have  brought  at  least  a  gleam  of 
hope  into  the  surrounding  black  of  their  poor  country's  despair. 
Altho  their  seal   is  still  insecure     within,  new  personal  dis- 
. -taction-,  olil  personal  hate-;    without,  as  yet,  comparatively 
no  recognition     yet   business  everywhere  has  taken  a  new  im- 
pulsion.    Orders  for  foreign  trade  are  being  placed.     Land  prices, 
their  lowesl  et>l>.  are  beginning  to  go  up.     Tremendous  efforts 
an    being  made  to  gel   the  railroad-  working,  the  country's  prod- 
uct- under  transportation.     1  understand  it  is  still  impossible  to 
a   ear-load   of  freight    moved    without    "oiling  the   way"  all 
along  the  line.     Hut  I  know  one  can  buy  a  passenger  ticket  without 
"passing  a  little  change"     even  gel  Pullman  reservations. 

of  the  hopeful   signs  in   Mexico   i-  that    the  people  seem 

going  to  work.      To  the  town  of  Taxco,  where  an  ancient 

er-mine  was  opened  up,  3,000  laborers  flocked  within  a  short 

time.  The  writer  was  told  of  former  revolutionary  "generals." 
"colonels,"  and   "majors"  who  have  quit    their  revolutionizing 

:  are  now  content  to  work  at  road-building  for  seventy-five 
day.      Something  Of  culture,  also,  is  coming  hack.     We 

id  : 

Adolfo  d<    la  Huerta.  the  Provisional  President,  is  an  artist, 

cian.     He  ha-  tried,  among  the  many  more  demanding 

art/'  pon  hi-  time,  to  iri\  e  what  stimulus  be  could  to  music. 

r  company  of  comedy  and  burlesque  players  has  lately 

>     from    Madrid.      A    brilliant    writer    and    director   of    light 
lla,  has  brought  a  company  from  Spain.      The 

led.     And  an  original  production  of  Maestro 
Pent  oMontes,"  has  met  with  enthusiastic  response, 

the  native  general   wide-spread   love  of  music  in 
ti  commented  upon  to  the  point  of  being  tire- 
•  I  more  from  the  wild  native  guitarist 
than  hi  ble  to  deliver.     Hut  [  always  enjoyed  that  moment 

in  •  the  orchestra  happened  to  go  into  an  un- 

popular puce,  in  the  midst  of  the  Btar's  big  scene.     And  the 

of  the  drama  unfolding  before  its  eyes, 

tuld  burst  into  loud  thumpings  of  protest,  each  one  turning 

tulating  against  the  outrage  with  the  person 

ind,  until  the  orchi  drowned  out  and  began  some- 

thil  -hen   quiet    was   restored   and    the   picture,    hundreds 

of  ring  passed   unseen  again   contemplated.     The 

(\   complacency    of   many   a    "movie"   -tar   would   get    a 

jolt.  I  think,  from  a  Mexican  audience,  realizing  that  even  the 

dulle-t   Mexican   peon  isn't  at  all  fooled  by  what   i-  done  on   the 

■   remains  exquisitely  sensitive  to  everj  note  that 

1        A    Mexican    goes    to    the   cinema    to    hear    the 

music.     The  picture  i-  ju-t  something  thrown  in. 


Something  of  hope,  much  of  work,  a  little  of  culture,  have 
come  back  to  despoiled  Mexico.  But  elegance  has  not  as  yet. 
1  think  1  saw  only  one  really  well-drest  woman  there  in  all  the 
six  months.  Maria  Conesa,  the  actress,  understands  the  chic 
of  simplicity.  Her  costumes  were  most  beautifully  and  simply 
brought  together,  hat.  gown,  gloves,  and  shoes. 

She  was  the  only  woman  1  saw  who,  as  the  French  say,  could 
"support  the  detail."  Ami  one  looks  to  women,  instinctively, 
to  reflect  the  elegance  of  a  country,  if  there  is  any. 

While  Mexico  has  lost  many  things  during  the  last  troublous 
ten  years,  it  appears  that  "personal  liberty"  still  flourishes 
there.     Miss  Treadwell  illustrates  with  a  story: 

Just  a  few  nights  before  I  left  the  capital  1  was  talking  to 
an  American  gentleman.  Our  subject  was,  inevitably,  Mexico. 
That  is  all  Americans  down  there  ever  talk  about.  And  this 
gentleman  was,  inevitably,  abusing  it. 

"But  perhaps  you  don't  really  know  the  country?"  I  sug- 
gested timidly. 

Much  disgust. 

"Been  here  twenty-five  years!" 

"Well" — more  timidly — "if  it's  as  bad  as  you  feel,  why 
haven't  you  gone  home'.'" 

A  pause.     A  hush.     Then — 

"I  haven't  gone  home,  as  you  put  it,  for  one  reason,  and 
one  reason,  only.     There  is  still  personal  liberty  here." 

Of  course,  he  may  have  meant  by  personal  liberty  just  his 
cognac  when  he  wanted  it.  Or  he  might  have  meant  only  that 
personal  freedom  that  comes  to  any  "man  from  home"  in  any 
foreign  land.  Hut  I  think  he  meant  something  more  than  that. 
I  think  he  meant,  in  spite  of  his  prejudice  and  dislike,  the 
thing  that  was  America's  boast  a  generation  ago;  the  thing  the 
Mexican,  de  la  Huerta,  was  trying  to  keep  alive  in  his  most 
distressful  country  when  he  deliberately  removed  the  censorship 
in  the  first  darkest,  most  doubtful  days  of  his  Presidency;  the 
thing  he  is  still  trying  to  keep  alive  when  he  refuses,  at  the 
behest  of  the  strong  of  the  earth,  to  put  out  the  weak  who  have 
sought  refuge  within  his  country's  disordered  borders.  No 
amount  of  pressure  has  so  far  been  able  to  make  de  la  Huerta 
deliver  over  any  foreigner  in  Mexico,  even  an  American,  not 
wanted  for  an  actual  extraditable  offense. 

Miss  Treadwell  praises  President  de  la  Huerta.  Tho  of  hum- 
ble origin,  he  has  proved  himself  during  his  short  adminis- 
tration a  man  of  true  distinction,  she  says.  A  side-light  on 
de  la  Huerta's  character  is  furnished  in  the  description  of  a 
luncheon  he  gave  to  all  the  foreign  correspondents.     We  read: 

He  was  sick,  held  to  a  trying  diet,  overworked,  overstrained 
nervously;  his  position  precarious,  dangerous;  surrounded  by 
a  poisonous  atmosphere  of  cynical  criticism  and  suspicion.  The 
luncheon  was  long,  filled  with  food  he  couldn't  eat.  The  con- 
versation was  most  difficult.  It  wasn't  conversation;  it  was  a 
cross-questioning,  a  grilling.  Questions  were  hurled  at  him, 
literally,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Questions  whose  an- 
swers deeply  affected  his  own  future  and  that  of  his  country; 
questions  thing  at  him  with  that  swift,  brutal,  incisive  frankness 
of  the  American  newspaper  man  at  home  and  abroad.  Ques- 
tions, some  of  which  must  have  embarrassed  him,  many  enraged 
him,  and  all  of  which  tested  him  through  and  through.  All  his 
answers  were  invariably  gracious,  quick,  comprehensive,  graceful, 
witty,  at  times  brilliant.  The  whole  tone  of  the  man,  simple, 
unassuming  as  he  is,  was,  in  some  subtle  essence,  distinguished. 
He  is  of  Polish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Yaqui  blood.  His  father 
was  a  small  merchant  in  Guaymas. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  progress  in  Mexico  is  the  provincialism 
of  the  country  outside  the  big  cities  and  the  isolation  of  one 
town  from  another,  especially  industrially.  For  instance,  in  one 
town  only  sweets  are  obtainable,  while  in  the  next  one  one  can 
buy  oids-  knives,  or  blankets,  or  saddles.      Says  Miss  Treadwell: 

Each  little  community  entirely  given  over  to  making  the 
same  thing.  Each  man  in  depressing  competition  with  his 
neighbor.  And  no  provision  made  for  exchanging  the  one  prod- 
uct   with   something  desperately   needed  from   the  next    town. 

What  of  modernity  has  centered  in  the  capital  seems  never 
to  have  been  strong  enough  to  permeate  to  the  provinces. 
One  can  travel  far  in  Mexico  and  keep  unbroken  the  impression 
of  a  purely  primitive  civilization.  I  went  for  days  on  horse- 
back through  the  state  of  Guerrero,  which  is  one  of  the  naturally 
richest  states  in  Mexico.  In  its  bigness,  beauty,  and  fertility, 
I  was  thinking  constantly  of  California  in  the  spring.  Yet  the 
road  from  its  capital,  Chilpancingo,  to  its  biggest  seaport, 
Acapulco  'one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world),  is  an 
almost  impassable  trail  over  the  mountains,  so  rough  only  burros 
can  take  freight  over,  so  narrow  in  many  places  only  one  burro 
can  pa<s  at   a   lime. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


WHAT  THIS  TRADE-MARK  MEANS  TO  THE 

LUMBER  USER 


WHEN  the  Colonists  first  built  their 
homes  in  New  England,  they  cut  and 
sawed  their  own  lumber.  They  knew  the 
wood  they  were  using.  They  selected  it 
carefully. 

Much  of  their  work  endures  today. 
Wooden  dwellings,  barns,  wharves,  ware- 
houses— two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
years  old — models  of  simple  architecture 
and  still  serviceable. 

Yet  modern-built  houses  in  these  same 
communities  oftentimes  last  only  a  few 
years.  Men  point  to  the  contrast  and  say 
that  lumber  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 


W 


The  good  lumber  is  here  today  in  just  as 
avadable  supply  as  it  has  ever  been.  But 
discrimination  in  choosing  it  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  it  is  to  perform  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be. 

There  are  46,000  saw  mills  in  the  United 
States,  large  and  small — each  working  the 
wood  of  its  locality.  This  lumber  is  shipped 
into  an  open  market,  many  kinds  and 
numerous  grades  of  each  kind. 

If  a  man  buys  just  lumber  he  may  get 
anything  but  the  one  thing  that  best  suits 
his  purpose. 

Here  we  see  the  reason  in  its  simplest 
form  for  a  real  service  to  the  lumber  user. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber 
business,  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want 
you  to  think  more  about  the  wood  you  use. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impar- 
tial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

Think  what  this  means  to  a  great  industrial 
concern  which  buys  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  at  a  time. 

And  no  less  for  the  farmer  or  home- 
builder  buying  anything  from  a  single 
board  or  scantling  to  the  lumber  for  a 
residence  complete. 


W 


From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you 
can  look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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VAN  DYKE 

and  erasers 


How  many  words 
in  a  pencil? 

That  depends  pretty  much 
on  the  pencil. 

Pencils  that  sharpen  with- 
out waste,  that  come  in 
enough  degrees  to  give  you 
just  the  pencil  you  want; 
pencils  that  are  never  gritty 
and  that  don't  have  to  be 
put  in  the  mouth  to  see  the 
mark-pencils  like  that  are 
crammed  full  of  words. 

So  you  want  Van  Dyke — 
pencils  like  that.  The  six- 
teen degrees  from  6B  to 
8H  give  every  step  from 
softest  black  to  needle- 
point hardness. 

Buy  Van  Dyke  by  name 
from  any  stationer — Van 
Dyke  crammed  full  of 
words. 

EBERHARD    FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in   America 

NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


A   POLICEMAN   WHO  TURNED 
ARTIST 

TRULY  AWFUL,"  is  how  they  de- 
scribe his  lirst|  picture — a  big,  green, 
old  bowl  and  a  eopper  boiler,  with  the  green 
aggressively  green  and  the  black  and  while 
just  black  and  white  and  nothing  more. 
Hut  what  else  could  one  expect  when  a  cop 
tries  to  paint  a  picture?  For  that  Avas 
what  George  T.  Conroy  was  six  years  ago 
when  he  began  to  paint.  He  had  never 
studied  art,  had  never  even  had  a  brush  in 
his  hand,  did  not  know  what  a  palet  was, 
and  he  was  thirty-eight.  For  fourteen 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  Police  Department,  a  part  of  the 
time  as  a  patrolman  and  then  in  the  detec- 
tive bureau.  To-day  he  paints  real  pic- 
tures, sought  after  by  dealers,  collectors, 
and  fellow  artists  who  Avant  to  exchange 
canvases  in  order  to  acquire  an  example  of 
the  work  of  this  latest  arrival,  lie  sold  his 
first  picture  to  a  dealer  for  $2.50.  The 
dealer  sold  it  for  $28,  and  it  has  been  sold 
three  times  since,  the  last  time  bringing 
$200.  "  I  was  a  pretty  fair  cop,"  said  Mr. 
Conroy  to  a  representative  of  the  Ncav 

York  Herald  Avho  called  on  him  recently  to 
hear  his  story.  "I  was  content  so  far  as  I 
kneAV  myself  and  had  no  'longings  for 
higher  things."'  Then  chance — that  fool- 
ish persons  don't  believe  in — took  a  hand 
in  the  game  and  dealt  out  to  George  T. 
Conroy  a  new  set  of  cards.  lie  went  with 
his  wife  and  child  to  spend  his  vacation  in 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.  To  quote  the  artist's 
own  story: 

"There's  an  artist  colony  up  there  sum- 
mers, and  I  got  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
men.  It  Avas  just  a  road  acquaintance. 
1  used  to  stop  'em  and  ask  to  look  at  the 
sketches  they  had  made  outdoors.  I  never 
knew  any  of  them  well  enough  to  ask  1o  bo 
allowed  to  sect  them  at  work.  It's  a  fact, 
too,  that  up  to  this  minute  I  never  saw 
anybody  paint.  I  don't  knoAV  how  artisls 
use    their    tools.      How     I     use    mine    I've 

taught  myself. 

"You'd  be  thinking  1  si  and  at  Hie  pic- 
tures and  wondered.  It's  the  way  most, 
of  us  ignorant  folk  do.  But  somehow  1 
didn't.      I   said   to   myself:    'Mebbe   it's 

good,  hut  somehow  it  ain't  the  Way  I  see  it,' 
and  then  I  took  a  notion  to  try  and  paint 
'it  '  the  way  I  saw. 

"On  coming  back  home,  off  1  go  to  a 
paint  dealer  and  buy  tint  palet  and  paints 
and   brushes.      Then    I'm   off! 

"My  first,  picture  I'M  show  it  to  you — 
was  awful.  Of  course,  if  was  a  big  canvas, 
had  to  be.  The  only  promising  thing  in 
my  start  was  that  I  didn't  sit  down  to  copy 
a  picture,  but  I  arranged  my  own.  H  was 
a  still  life,  a  big,  old  green  bowl  and  an  old 
copper  kel  tie." 

Conroy  showed  the  picture;  it,  hangs 
over  the  piano  in  the  parlor,  and  it  is  truly 
awful.  That  the  man  who  painted  this 
abomination  could  lift  himself  out  of  his 
ignorance  and  teach  his  hand  to  paint, 
the  sane  but  poetic  gradations  of  color 
of  his  canvases  to-day  must  remain  a 
marvel. 


"How  do  I  put  the  paint  on  now?  With 
a. brush,  with  the  knife,  with  my  thumb, 
any  way  that  I  can  to  keep  what  I  want 
there  and  what  I  see.  Now  that  I'm  free, 
I  wander  all  round  Long  Island  and  quickly 
find  my  subjects. 

"Do  I  paint  my  sketches  directly  from 
nature?  Seldom.  It  is  hard  for  me;  I 
get  my  values  wrong.  I  prefer  to  sketch 
with  a  pencil  and  a  knife,  and  in  my 
own  opinion  I  bring  back  things  truer  that 
way. 

"My  skies?"  These  are  peculiarly  pel- 
lucid. "They're  always  there  out  of  my 
window  for  me  to  look  at." 

Conroy  stood  up  and  went  to  the  window. 
A  small  parallelogram  of  sky  was  all  that 
could  be  seen  over  the  extremely  common 
back-yard.  But  it  was  enough  for  Conroy. 
He  pointed  to  a  maple-tree  shedding  its 
yellow  leaves. 

"That's  in  my  new  picture,"  said  he; 
"the  shimmer  is.  And  it  has  been  in  a 
couple  of  dozen  pictures  that  I've  painted 
since  spring.  I  don't  have  to  go  far,  you 
see,  for  my  models." 

The  strangest  part  of  Conroy's  story  is 
that  he  has  had  no  instruction  in  art,  ex- 
cept for  a  winter's  study  of  the  figure  at 
the  Art  Students'  League.  His  academic 
art  knowledge  is  practically  nil.  Names 
known  even  to  mere  A-B-C  students  of  art 
may  or  may  not  be  known  to  him  by  hear- 
say. He  does  not  care  for  instruction  and 
apparently  doesn't  need  any.  He  explained 
his  feeling  about  an  art  education: 

"I  developed  my  own  technique  and  it 
is  mine.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  influenced 
by  the  woik  of  others,  no  matter  how 
much  better  they  paint.  I'm  after  light, 
light,  light!  And  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  better  way  to  get  it  than  out  of  the 
sky. 

"A  man  who  saw  me  painting  out-of- 
doors  last  August  watched  for  so  long  he 
made  me  restless.  Finally,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  Says  he:  'I'm  just  try- 
ing to  figure  out  where  your  foreground  is; 
I  can't  see  it.' 

"Now  the  fact  is  I  paint  my  foreground 
early,  for  I  want  earth  in  it  that  a  man  can 
put  his  foot  on,  solid  ground.  But  I  don't 
find  it  right  under  my  nose,  but  fifty  feet 
and  farther  in  front  of  me.  No  wonder 
that  fellow  got  puzzled. 

"I'm  telling  you  this,  and  it's  a  fact,  I 
paint  for  myself  and  it's  my  greatest  plea- 
sure. Many's  the  time  I  wake  up  L  my 
bed  and  say  to  myself:*  'To-morrow  it  isn't 
you  that  will  be  off  to  headquarters,  but 
you'll  be  sittin'  here  at  home  paintin'  what 
you  like.  And  I  hug  myself  with  the  joy 
of  the  thought  of  it.  Man,  it's  sure  won- 
derful to  me! 

"I've  just  been  lucky  from  the  start," 
said  Conroy;  "no  hardship  in  mine! 
Before  I  had  been  painting  long  the  pic- 
tures began  to  sell,  and  why  should  I  worry 
now?  I  expect  they'll  keep  on  selling,  and 
perhaps  the  prices  will  grow  bigger.  For 
canvases  8  by  10  inches  I  get  prices  ranging 
from  $55  to  $95.  For  larger  pictures  I  get 
from  $150  to  $250. 

"More  for  fun  than  the  hope  of  getting 
in,  I  sent  in  a  picture  to  the  latest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy.  They  took 
it — yes,  they  did — hung  it  in  a  good  place, 
and  it  was  the  first  picture  sold  in  that 
season;  brought  me  $125.  But,  there,  I 
don't  want  to  talk  of  prices,  of  myself,  or  art 
any  more,  for  it  sounds  as  if  I  was  boosting 
myself." 


\Jmere  beauty  is 
more  than  skin  deep 


You  11  always  find 

a  good  hardware 

store  near  by. 


HE  very  beauty  of  CORBIN  Door 
and  Window  Hardware  makes  you 
know  that  it  is  mechanically  per' 
feet — makes  you  know  that  the 
CORBIN  Lock — in  fact  every 
article  bearing  the  CORBIN  mark 
— is  safe  and  sure — worthy  of 
its  looks. 

People  who  take  the  care  to  make  such 
objects  simple,  restful,  beautiful,  are  just 
the  ones  to  apply  the  same  principles  of 
simplicity  to  the  mechanics  of  the  article. 
CORBIN  has  done  so  for  68  years  with  its 
whole  line  of  Door  and  Window  Hardware. 

A  perfectly  made  article  of  this  kind 
can  be  recognized  by  its  simplicity — its 
beauty  and  its  efficiency  because  of  its 
simplicity. 

CORBIN  Ware  Wor\s. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(  onlinued 


MAN-O-VAR  "THE  GREATEST  HORSE 
OF    U.L  TIME" 

Till  .if     all    time,"     an 

admirer  calls   him    in  the  course  of 
ral   columns   <>f   praise   in    a    Kansas 
■  lid  enthusiasts  aplenty,  especially 
a    defeal    of    the    great   Canadian 
runner,   sir    Barton,   haw    accepted    it    as 
almosl  a  platitude  that  Man-o'-War  is  the 
hors<     that    ever    lived.     He    is 
n  .1  t«>  a  prima  ilonna  by  our  of  the 
ral  newspaper  scribes  who  have  gone 
-it  him  in  the  little  Pennsylvania  town 
thai  -  put  on  the  map.     "'As  one  in- 

quires mto  the  lit.  of  this  thoroughbred, V 
writ.-  tin  reporter,  "our'-  mind  involun- 
tarily conjures  a  comparison  with  the 
monials  which  encompassed  the  world's 
Buperwom<  n."  Tin  greal  racer,  groomed 
until  his  chestnut  sides  shone  "like  a  silk 
"  given  a  drink  out  of  a  golden  cup  that 
wa-  one  of  the  prizes  of  his  victories,  at- 
tended by  a  retinue  <>f  servants  and 
specialists,  i-  certainly  quite  as  much 
pampered,  Bays  this  interviewer,  as  was 
ever  a  "  wonder-lady  of  history."  lie  goes 
on  in  the   Kan-a-  City  Slur: 

Kings'     favorites    and     pashas'     leading 
ladies  are  -aid   to  have  had  even  rumpled 

-leaves  removed  from  their  beds  that 
they  might  re-t  the  easier.  If  Man-o'-War 
BO  much  a-  Btirs  in  his  Bleep  there  are  two 
handmen  (masculine  for  handmaiden)  at 
hi-  bedside  in  a  twinkling  to  see  that  his 
blanket  i-  not  creased  beneath  him. 

Tl  •  DOS     to     be    good    reason     for 

pampering  an   animal    that    i-   without   an 

il  on  tin-  American  turf,  that  holds  three 
WOlid's  ncord-.  several  American  records, 
and    ha-    won    a    total    of   s_>  P.t.Jiio    for    his 

er.     Tin-  -e;i-on  alone  he  has  amassed 

purses   to   tin    amount    of  $165,940.     His 

with  .sir  Barton,  in  Canada,  wherein 

tin   borsemen  aero--  the  border  looked  to 

colors  lowered,  wa-  an  eight-lengths 

victory    for    Man-o'-War.   to  say    nothing 

I  hat    a    purse  of  $75,000  and   a 

«Mi    gold    cup    were    the    trophies    he 

brought    home   with   him   for   hi-   mile-and- 
allop    around     the     Kenilworlh 

And  this  i-  the  horse  w  hich, 
irling,  two  y<  ars  ago,  Major  August 
l:.  Imont,  hi-  bra  .1.  r,  -old  tor  $5,000. 

Altho     it     -omul-     rather     theatric,     his 

.-•  d  la-t  June  an  offer 
i i i  111   which   v.a-  conveyed   in  a  signed 

ii  in  blank,  and  to  he  lilted  out 

n\    -urn  that   .-.  emed  to  represt  nt    bis 
■  inly  last    w<  ek   In    n  j<  cU  'I 

1400,000  for  Man-o'-War. 

I-    appears    rather    the    Letter    way    to 
nal  chronicle  of  Man-o'-War 

ribing  how  one  come-  upon  him  in  a 

:    home  on  (  lieu  Ridge  stock-farm. 

farm.    t.'Xl   acn  -    ol    rolling    land,    lies 

■..ml   of   Media.   Pa., 

which  clings  in  an  enviable  doze  to  the 
oi  Philadelphia's  wide- 
A    drive   along    the    tree- 

Banked,  dipping  highway  brings  one  to  a 

d-  with  a  single  village  ■-tore  ami 
old  gentlemen  of  bucolic  drama  chew- 
ing politics  and  tobacco  on  the  -had;,   porch. 
Tl  -   th.    lir-t   of  Man-o'-War 

[1  in     a     banner    of    hi-     stable    color-. 


yellow  and  black,  between  two  American 
Hags  spanning  the  roadway.  On  the  face 
of  the  store  for  all  to  see  is  the  race-horse's 
name  done  in  enthusiastic  but  unskilled 
hands  in  black  and  yellow  calico.  The 
display  to  greet  him  when  he  came  back 
from  his  victory  over  Sir  Barton  in  Canada 
will  doubtless  remain  until  the  elements 
get  at  it  or  they  move  the  building  away. 

One  asks  the  way  to  Man-o'-War's  home 
place,  and  one  of  the  old  ruminants  points 
a  vague  thumb  toward  a  rise  of  ground  a 
half  mile  he\  ond.  What  the  thumb  pointed 
out  is  a  long,  low,  single-story  building,  its 
white  paint  relieved  by  vertical  bands  of 
light  green  to  mark  careful  weather- 
stripping  over  the  cracks.  There  one  finds 
Man-o'-War  and  the  two  men  who  stand 
guard  over  him  from  sunrise  to  sunrise. 

Both  George  Conway,  the  stable  fore- 
man, and  Frank  Loll  us,  Man-o'-War's 
personal  caretaker,  greeted  a  visitor  to 
Man-o'-War  recently.  As  Conway  swung 
open  the  steel-netted  door  of  the  box-stall. 
Man-o'-War  came  forward  instantly,  nuz- 
zling the  foreman's  shoulder.  The  light 
of  the  low  afternoon  sun  struck  through 
the  wide  doorway,  glinting  in  ripples 
along  the  lean,  high-bred  body,  its  chest- 
nut coat  glowing  like  a  leaf  in  autumn. 
Then  Man-o'-War  looked  past  Conway  to 
the  door  of  the  adjoining  stall,  and  after- 
ward gazed  searchingly  at  the  road  winding 
through  the  lowland. 

"He's  looking  for  the  Major,"  Conway 
explained,  adding  for  Man-o'-War's  ear, 
'Never  mind,  old  man,  he'll  be  here  after 
a  while.  Vdu  see."  he  went  on,  rubbing  the 
animal's  nose  and  the  white  star  on  his 
forehead,  "Man-o'-War's  happiest  when 
Major  Treat  is  with  him.  The  Major? — 
why,  he's  this  fellow's  side  partner,  his 
particular  pal.  They've  been  cronies  ever 
since  Man-o'-War  was  a  yearling.  The 
Major  was  at  one  time  Mr.  Kiddle's  prize 
hunter  and  a  great  show  horse  over  the 
jumps.  Now  he's  twelve  years  old  and 
Mr.  Kiddle  has  practically  given  him  to 
Man-o'-War  as  a  companion. 

"No  matter  where  Man-o'-War  goes, 
along  goes  the  Major.  He  runs  with  him 
about-  the  track  here  during  exercise 
periods,  and  does  his  plucky  best  to  keep 
up.  He  noes  to  all  tracks  with  the  big 
fellow  and,  of  course,  accompanied  him  to 
( !anada  for  the  race  with  Sir  Barton.  They 
had  adjoining  stalls  in  the  special  car  and 
were  not  haltered  so  they  put  their 
heads  together  and  talked  during  most  of 
the  journey.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
give  a  good  deal  of  care  to  the  Major, 
because  it  would  break  Man-o'-War's 
heart  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
old  boy." 

Man-o'-War  is  visit-fed  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  he  receives  three 
quarts  of  oats  that  have  been  most  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  sieved.  An  hour  later 
he  gets  his  first  grooming  in  preparation 
for  the  day's  work,  Conway  and  Loft  us 
going  over  him  as  if  they  wen-  polishing  a 
silk  hat.  When  he  glistens  beyond  criticism 
he  i-  taken  by  Clyde  Cordon,  his  jockey, 
to  the  half-mile  track,  set  in  a  level  bit  of 
meadow-land  a  short  distance  from  the 
Btable.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  he  is  jogged  once  about  the  track 
and    then    cantered    a   mile   and   a   quarter. 

On  other  mornings  Gordon  settles  himself 

in  the  -addle  and  lets  Man-o'-War  out  at 
speed.  These  are  the  days  on  which  he  is 
trained  for  the  distances  he  has  to  negotiate 
on  the  race-track. 

Then  comes  the  leisurely  return  to  the 
Btable,  a  cooling  walk,  and,  if  the  day  is 
warm,    hi-    entire    body    is    washed    with    a 


compound  of  arnica,  alcohol,  and  wich- 
hazel,  not  dissimilar  to  an  athlete  in  train- 
ing, to  prevent  soreness.  This  is  the  hour 
of  "the  most  complete  grooming  that  could 
be  given  an  animal"' 

He  is  so  carefully  washed  that  no  ves- 
tige of  perspiration  remains  in  his  coat,  his 
feet  are  cleaned  and  scrubbed,  and  he  is 
turned  into  a  sweet-smelling  bed  of  fresh 
rye  straw  that  was  laid  while  he  was  at 
tlie  track. 

Until  11:15  o'clock  he  can  think,  "talk 
to  the  Major,"  dream  over  his  races,  amuse 
himself  in  any  way  he  sees  tit.  It.  is  at 
this  time  Mrs.  Riddle  most,  frequently 
visits  him,  going  into  the  stall  with  him, 
because  not  the  least  attractive  part  of 
Man-o'-War  is  his  disposition.  Now  he 
has  his  mixture  of  oats,  bran,  and  cracked 
corn,  to  be  followed  by  the  lump  of  sugar 
Mrs.  Riddle  has  brought.  An  hour  and  a 
quarter  is  permitted  him  for  dinner. 

At  12:30  the  feed-box  is  taken  away  and 
scalded  to  keep  it  clean,  his  bed  is  remade, 
and  the  door  closed  on  him  so  he  shall  rest 
undisturbed  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  has  walking  exercise  for 
half  an  hour  and  is  then  turned  out  to 
graze  for  fifteen  minutes,  not  one  minute 
longer,  because  Conway  stands  at  the 
fence,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  watching 
him  crop  the  grass. 

Again  comes  a  grooming  and  the  band- 
ages on  his  legs  are  carefully  changed 
These  consist  of  strips  of  absorbent  cotton 
wound  from  ankle  to  knee  and  secured  by 
gauze  bandages  wrapt  skin-tight  and  fast- 
ened in  good  surgical  style  with  safety-pins. 
The  bandages  prevent  swellings  and  reduce 
the  chances  of  inflammation.  At  five 
•o'clock  Man-o'-War  has  his  .supper — a 
"cooked  meal"  they  call  it — made  of  oats, 
bran,  flaxseed  meal,  cracked  corn,  and  salt 
prepared  with  boiling  water  and  cooled. 
He  now  gets  water  as  much  as  he  wants. 
( 'onway  said  that  after  the  Sir  Barton  race, 
when  Man-o'-War  had  the  first,  christening 
drink  out  of  the  gold  cup  he  won,  he  would 
have  drained  it  had  he  been  permitted. 

With  the  removal  of  the  water-bucket 
and  the  feed-box,  Man-o'-War's  day  conns 
to  an  end.  His  bed  is  made  fresh,  a  light, 
blanket  is  fastened  upon  him,  and  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  night-watch — Conway 
and  Loftus.  And  they  sleep  with  one  eye 
open. 

His  Scandalous  State. — A  young  fellow 
who  was  the  (track  sprinter  of  his  town — 
somewhere  in  the  South— was  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  ver^y  dilatory  laundress. 
One  evening  when  he  was  out  for  a  practise 
run  in  his  rather  airy  and  abbreviated 
(rack  costume,  he  chanced  to  dash  past 
(Ik;  house  of  that  dusky  lady,  who  at  the 
time  was  a  couple  of  weeks  in  arrears  with 
his  washing.  Ho  had  scarcely  reached 
home  again  when  the  bell  rang  furiously 
and  an  excited  voice  was  wafted  in  from  the 
porch:  "  Fob  do  Lawd's  sake,  won't  you- 
all  tell  Marse  Bob  please  not  to  go  out  no 
moh  till  I  kin  git  his  clo'es  round  to  him?  " 
— Sun  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Checkmate. — Mits.  Sims — "  What  are 
you  doing  with  that  string  tied  around 
your  finger?  " 

Mn.  Sims — "  You  put  it  there  to  make 
me  remember  to  mail  a  letter  for  you." 

Mus.  Sims— "Well,  did  you  do  it?" 

Mh.  Sims — "  No,  my  dear,  you  forgot 
to  give  it  to  me." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 
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Where  the  niceties  of  life  contribute  to  well  being,  the  Hartmann 
Wardrobe  Trunk  is  recognized  as  an  indispensable  accessory  to 
travel  comfort. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK    COMPANY,    Racine,    Wisconsin 

He  sure  the  Hartmann  Rec&^is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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PNEUMATIC 


Back  in  1888  something  happened  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  that  led  directly  to 
the  development  of  a  great  tire  indus- 
try and  had  much  to  do  with  making 
the  automobile  a  practical  possibility 
in  later  years. 

The  man  who  caused  this  extraor- 
dinary development  was  a  surgeon 
named  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  and  the 
way  he  came  to  do  it  is  one  of  those 
interesting  human  stories  that  lie  be- 
hind many  of  the  world's  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions. 

His  boy,  Johnny,  rode  a  tricycle  and 
its  hard  narrow  tires  wrought  injury  to 
the  Doctor's  lawn.  From  his  desire  to 
find  something  that  would  be  easier  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  more  comfort- 
able for  the  rider,  was  born  a  crude  but 
serviceable  solid  wooden  wheel  sur- 
rounded by  a  home-made  rubber  air- 
bag  with  a  football  tube  for  a  valve. 
It  was  held  in  place  by  a  strip  of  linen 
from  an  old  dress  of  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
stretched  over  the  tube  and  tacked  on 
the  wheel. 

He  tested  this  wheel  but  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  first  work.  He 
started  over  and  made  a  wooden  rim 


for  the  tricycle  and  a  new  and  better 
tire. 

From  that  day  there  came  in  rapid 
succession  the  pneumatic  tires  for  tri- 
cycles, bicycles,  automobiles  and  mo- 
torcycles which  carried  the  Dunlop 
ideas  across  the  world,  and  made  the 
motor  car  practical. 

On  Dunlop  invention  and  Dunlop 
tire  improvements  was  built  a  great 
international  Dunlop  institution  that 
manufactures  and  sells  tires  in  many 
continents  and  countries,  owns  its  own 
vast  rubber-growing  plantations  in  the 
Far  East,  its  own  fabric-producing 
cotton  mills,  and  numbers  its  em- 
ployees by  many  tens  of  thousands. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  more  than  usual 
interest  that  Dunlop  Tires  will  soon  be 
produced  in  America,  by  an  American 
corporation,  which  begins  business  with 
an  equipment  of  buildings,  machinery 
and  resources  putting  it  among  the 
largest  of  the  tire-building  companies 
of  America. 

The  following  pages  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  at  this  new,  yet  old,  factor  in 
the  progress  of  America's  automotive 
industry. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION   OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO    NEW  YORK 
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FOUNDING 


Dunlop,  pioneer  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  industry,  is  founding  its  business 
in  America  upon  three  outstanding 
advantages: 

First,  positive  assurance  of  highest 
quality  in  tire  construction,  made 
possible  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
a  world-wide  institution  representing 
thirty-two  years  of  experience  in  tire- 
building,  beginning  with  Dunlop's  in- 
vention of  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Second,  possession  of  ample  resources 
in  materials,  manufacturing  equipment 
and  financial  means — and  the  ability  to 
use  them.  You  need  no  further  evi- 
dence than  the  scope  and  character  of 
Dunlop  international  enterprises  and 
the  completeness  of  the  great  Dunlop 
tire-building  institution  at  Buffalo.  , 

Third,  introduction  in  America  of  the 
Dunlop  policy — a  policy  of  mutual  in- 
terest which,  since  1888,  has  recognized 
an  obligation  to  all  who  buy,  sell  or  use 
tires — a  policy  which  goes  beyond  the 
building  of  good  tires  to  the  delivery  of 
continuous  transportation  service. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  belief  in 
this  policy  by  designing  and  building 
only  the  highest  grade  tires — by  con- 


stantly endeavoring,  through  research 
and  investigation,  to  improve  these 
tires — by  so  conducting  our  relations 
as  to  earn  the  good  will  of  all  whom 
we  serve. 

With  these  three  advantages  Dunlop 
is  making  available  to  the  American 
public  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  of 
established  superiority,  distributed 
through  a  dealer  organization  conscious 
of  its  responsibilities  and  its  obligation 
to  do  more  than  act  as  a  go-between  in 
the  sale  of  tires,  and  backed  by  an 
interested  service  which  extends  to  the 
last  day  of  the  tire's  usefulness,  without 
any  limitations  of  mileage. 

The  dealer  who  will  sell  Dunlop 
Tires  selects  us  as  truly  as  we  select 
him  because  he  believes,  as  we  do,  that 
he  represents  you  and  your  interests  to 
us  quite  as  much  as  he  represents  us  to 
you,  and  that  your  good  will  is  his 
greatest  business  asset. 

Dunlop  Tires  will  soon  be  in  actual 
production,  and  distribution  through 
retail  channels  will  follow.  We  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
distribution  plans  with  any  responsible 
retail  tire  merchants  who  are  interested. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN  WAR-PLANE  THE  NEW  SPEED  KING  OF  THE  AIR 


IT    JOGGED    ALONG    AT    THE    BATE    <>K    THREE    MILKS    A    MINUTE. 

With    ii--    motor    working    al    8    p'er  cent,  less  than  full  capacity,  ibis  Packard- 

engined    Verville    biplane   set  a  new  world's  record  al    i lie  recent    race  meel   on 

Long    Island.       Several     limes    in     the    course     of    ils    onc-liundred-and-t  liirly-(  vvo- 

7nile   lliidit.    its  driver.   Captain    Mosley.  of  the  Army,  probably  moved    faster  than 

any  human  being  has  ever  moved  before. 


1-M1K  WORLD'S  RACE-SPEED  RECORD  was  broken 
and   a   record    set    up   which    is    declared    to    "mark    the 
ginning  of  America's  supremacy  in  military  aviation," 
when  a  new-style  army  biplane  whizzed  around  a  Lone   Island 
for  132  mi!.  -  al  an  average  speed  of  three  miles  a  minute. 
Th.  which   was  run  for  the   Pulitzer  Trophy  and  cash 

j,r  -  the  largest  ever  held  in  America,  and  whether  viewed 

sporting  event   or  as  a   sample  of  what    America  can 
r  in  aviation,  has  aroused  the  enthusiasm  both  of  aviation 
and  lay  newspaper  editor-.      Twenty-live  racers  finished 
the  132-mile  course,  and 
40,000  spectators  w<  re 
on  hand  to  applaud  the 

wine  rs.  t  ompatv.l 

with  the  ur.  aU  Si  recent 
airplane  race,  the  race 
m  <  rordon  Bennett 
cup,  held  at  Etampes, 
France,  two  months  ago, 

American  e\  enl  pro- 

d    ninn    speed,  ten 

time-  as  many  entries, 

far  more    popular 

B(  Of     all. 

th<     N-  ■     York 

■;  al    race  in 

which    thirty-four    ma- 

chini  •     "  spurting 

hurricane      spot  d 

around     a      triangular 

of    thirty-three 

miles  simultaneously,   was  concluded  without   a  single  serious 

mishap."     While  this  great  aerial  race  was  being  flown  withoul 

Jity,  Gaston  Chevrolet,  perhaps  the  mosl  famous  automobile 

driver  in   the  country,  was   killed  on  the   Los  Angeles 

mi    a  Cra8h   which  cosl    the  lives  of   two  other  racers. 

I.,  those  who  followed  the  transcontinental  race  a  year  ago," 

World,  "the  safe  completion  of  the  greatest  air-race 

■  luhi  in  thi  eoiintr.  1 1 1 :  i  \  be  interpreted  as  heralding  the  day 

when  the  public  will  be  awakened  to  the  intrinsic  safetj  of  flying 

killed  hand-." 

mpetition  existed  between  the  Army  and  Navy 

flier-  in  competition  for  the  race  prizes.     The   Army's  entry,  a 

.  :!!•  -Packard    pur-uit    biplane,   curried    off    the   honors,   after 

ianct  .  a    Leoning  Special   monoplane,   had  been 

the  running  through  an  accident.     The  Army  flier 

te  machine  which,  as  the  re-ult  of  carbureter  trouble, 

tht    Bennetl  cup  race  in   France.     This  race 

French  machine  which  averaged   169  miles  an 

■  thi   178  made  bj  the  American  Packard-motored 

ill*       i  ,  C.  Mi  of  the  Army,  drove  the  plane 

trom  the  New   Fork  World's  account 

■ 

>leU    rac.    n  cord 
1  I    mime-      '.7     econds;     •<  cond    lap,   1 1    minutes 
' r«  1  lap.   11   minutes  7.208  seconds;    fourth  lap, 
11  total,  44    miiiiii.  >.   29.57   -econds; 

ir,  178  mil< 

10    hor  Packard    engine    worked 

tain  limitations.     It-  carburation  was  below 

I1"1  ent,  with   I  sequence  that    the  engine, 

deliver  1,900  revolution-  per  minute,  did 
1,700      In  ords,  it  "  as  more  t  han  8  per 

ibli  ma  n hich  on  paper  sho      a    peed 

200  mil-  j,  pi  .  ir. 


Not  less  notable  was  the  second-place  race  driven  by  Capt. 
H.  E.  Hartney  with  a  Thomas  Morse.  300  horse-power  Wright 
motor.  His  time  was  two  minutes  and  a  half  slower  than 
Mosley's  and  his  skilful  driving  evoked  the  admiration  of  all 
the  air-wise  who  saw  it. 

So.  too,  did  that  of  Bert  Acosta,  third-prize  man  and  one  of 
the  few  civilian  pilots  entered.  The  Italian  S.  V.  A.  with  a 
225-horse-power  motor  which  he  drove  could  not  have  been 
heller  handled. 

To  all  interested  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  a  cause  For  great  satisfaction  that  American  products 
triumphed    so    .signally    over    those    of    other    countries.     The 

winning  plane  is  de- 
signed by  an  American, 
A.  C.  Verville,  and 
powered  with  a  motor 
which  is  in  essence  a 
glorified   Liberty. 

Second       place      also 

went  to  an  American  pro- 
duction—  the  Thoinas- 
Mor.-e  plane  built  at 
llhaca,  with  a  Wright 
motor  built  in  New 
Jersey.  Third  place 
was  Italy's,  so  far  as 
the  machine  and  engine 
went,  but  America  took 
fourth  with  an  Orenco 
plane,  the  product  of 
the  Ordnance  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  pow- 
ered with  a  Wright. 

For  comparisons  with 
Mosley's  performance 
it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  race  held  at 
Etampes,  France,  two  months  ago.  Sadi  Lecointe,  winner  of 
that  event,  drove  a  Xieuport  over  a  course  of  186.3  miles  at 
slightly  more  than  169  miles  an  hour.  In  the  trials  he  had 
beaten  this  by  live  and  one-half  miles. 

The  official  speed  record  for  a  mile  over  a  measured  course  is 
at  the  rate  of  1(.)2  miles  an  hour,  made  by  Bernard  de  Komanet, 
at  Buc,  France.     Sadi  Lecointe  has  driven  a  mile  at   1SS. 

While  on  paper  Mosley's  ride  stands  at  a  shade  under  the 
rate,  of  three  miles  per  minute,  it  was  believed  last  night  that  a 
survey  of  the  course  will  reveal  that  it  is  longer  than  (he  esti- 
mated thirty-three  miles  per  lap  and  by  so  much  advance 
Mosley's  rate.  Should  the  survey  prove  that  the  course  is 
exactly  thirty-three  miles,  it  is  still  to  be  noted  that  added 
distance  resulted  on  rounding  the  controls. 

A  big  turn-out  to  witness  the  race  had  been  expected.  The 
reality  amazed  the  most  optimistic.  Roads  leading  to  Mitchel 
Field  were  literally  choked  with  motor-traffic  for  an  hour  before 
and  after  that  set  for  the  start,  while  the  Long  Island  specials, 
run  direct  to  the  field,  carried  thousands,  and  other  thousands 
made  the  trip  from  Garden  City  on  the  decrepit  trolley-cars 
which  purport   to  cater  to  army  traffic. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  which  had  been  named  as  the  moment 
of  the  first  take-off,  spectators  stood  three  and  four,  and  in 
in  front  of  the  Contest  Committee  headquarters,  ten  and  twelve 
deep  the  length  of  the  avial ion-field.  At  Farmingdale  and  other 
point-  along  the  course  other  thousands  waited  for  the  passing 

of  the  planes.  Beside  every  roadway  within  the  great  triangle 
drawn  on  the  Hempstead  plains  motor-cars' were  parked  whose 
occupants  gazed  heavenward  in  anticipation. 

Weather  conditions  were  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 
Overhead  was  a  gray  cloud  ceiling,  which,  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock,  lifted  from  900  bet  to  2,000  feet  and  affm^d 
better  visibility  for  the  fliers  than  bright  sunshine.  The  report 
continues : 

There  was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  an  hour  before 
the  race  scattering  snownakes  fell.     What  wind  there  was  came 

from   the  northwest      a    puff   at    earth-level   which    merely    shook 
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And  its  development 

When  this  company  began  the  manufacture  of  zinc  products  in 
1848,  there  were  but  few  important  markets. 

Today  hundreds  of  industries  depend  upon  zinc  as  a  vital  essen- 
tial in  the  manufacture  of  their  various  products. 

This  great  development  of  the  application  of  zinc  to  industry  is 
being  extensively  aided  through  cooperative,  scientific  research. 

There  are  many  articles  and  commodities  in  which  zinc  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  the  solution  of  your  particular  problems 
our    Research   Department  will  be  glad  to  extend  all  possible  aid. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:     The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  of  (Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Alanufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc  {Spelter),  Spiegeleisen,  Albalith,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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the    "stocking"    indicator    at     the    flying 

chief's  hut   and   not  more  than  ten  miles 

Jong  the  air-lanes.     On  the  first 

an,i  shoi  §  of  the  triangular   course, 

d    miles    into    the    southeast,    it    was 

mildly  helpful.     For  the  rest  of  the  way  the 

planes  caught  it  on  their  beams,  but  not 

with  enough  punch  to  cause  complaint. 

The    timing   station    was   on    the   root' 

of  the  Contesl    Committee's  headquarters. 

A  magnetic  timing  device  was  installed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  binoculars  the  timer-. 
Richard  F.  Hoyi  and  R.  A.  Leavell,  were 
able  to  get  results  down  to  thousandths  of 
a  Beeond. 

Captain  Hartney,  one  of  the  most 
popular  fliers  in  the  Army  Air  Service 
and  a  contestant  in  la>t  year's  transcon- 
tinental, was  the  firsl  away,  taking  oft  at 
11:20   o'clock.     Hi'    headed    to   westward 

aero--  Roosevell  Field  tor  altitude  and  a 
motor  tryout,  and.  swooping  low,  crossed 
the  starting-line  at  a  -peed  which  would 
have  put  the  Empire  state  Express  to 
shame.     In  a  minute  and  a   half  he  was 

losl  to  view-  to  the  -out heast ward. 

II,-  course  lay  due  southeast  for  seven 
mile-,  then  around  a  Navy  balloon-marker 

on  Lufbery  Field  at  Wantagh,  beside  the 
Merrriok  Road,  for  an  eleven-mile  spurt 
into  tin-  northeast  to  Henry. I.  Datum  Field, 
north  of  Babylon.  Here  a  sharp  turn 
brought  him  into  the  final  leg  of  the  triangle, 
a  west-northwest  drive  of  fifteen  miles 

Following  Hartney's  getaway,  the  planes 
w.  nt  off  with  clocklike  precision.  Each 
in  turn  circled  to  westward  for  a  pood 
start  and  then  swooped  down  to  the  field 
for  timing  as  it  crossed  the  line. 

Th>Te  was  a  long  succession  of  De 
Havilands,     which    had    originally    been 

drawn  fur  a  separate  class  and  were 
flying  for  special  prizes  in  addition  to 
competing  for  the  Pulitzer  Trophy.    Army 

and     marine    corps     pilots     handled     these 

dbys   ,>i'    tin    Army    Air   Service,  and 
pushed    their    4(H)    horse-power    Liberty 

.'--    For    in,, re    speed    than    anybody 

before  had  ever  Known  was  in  them. 

All  types  of  planes  showed  their  paces 

d     a-     the    Starting    proceeded. 

Th<  ■  machines    with    one    w  ing, 

machines  with  two.  and  two  with  three 
wings.  These  got  a  special  bit  of  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  the  noise  they  made  as 
■  d  hack  across  t  he  field  for 
their  -tart. 

I  rtiss-Kirk  triplanes,  with 
Curtiss-Kirkham  150-horse-power  engines, 
ind  powerful  contrivance  -  they  are, 
tint  they  whistle  a-  they  fly  ami  for  this 
,n  the  spectators  attached  to  them 
the  name  "Whistling  Billies,"  which  will 
probably  -tick. 

In  •   machines  Roland  Rohlfs 

made    in-    w,,rld'-    altitude     record     last 

entries  yesterday  wen-  in  t he 

•-, >1  of  Na\  y   pflo 

Tie     Voughl     i  /■.'-.       a    special    Navy 

-hip.   t.i   tin-   piloting  of  which   yesterday 

;•-   contributed    three   men, 

i :  1 1 1 '  1  •  d      '  heir      dial'       of     admiral  ion. 

d(      •  i  •  'I     an     i  Kcellenl 

tunt  of  themselves,  and  om    of  them, 

driven  l>y   Lieut.  A.   Laverents,   I  .  8.  N., 

fifth    jdace   in    the    main   event.      This 

more  remarkable   because   it 

for    a     I80-hor8e-power    engine 

•■r-  running  to  pto  and 

' 

In    the    monoplane    division    there    v. 

I  •  •  rich      machine,      the 

Moi  ith  110  hor-,  -pov  er  air- 

Rhode  motor.      This 
a  fa  routing  in  Franet 

Word    iiad    spread    through    the    en. 
that  inusual  cted 


her  11,  1V20 

of  the  Yerville  Army  Racer  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  keenly  awaited.  It  was 
standing  while  the  others  took  off  on  the 
side  of  the  field  remotest  from  the  specta- 
tors, so  that  the  first  view  they  had  was 
when  it  took  the  air. 

This  was  after  twelve  o'clock.  The 
machine  lifted  after  a  brief  run  and, 
heading  west,  passed  close  enough  to  the 
heads  of  visitors  for  them  to  observe  its 
remarkable  fish-shaped  body  and  tail,  the 
aluminum  cow  liny;  bunched  over  its  mighty 
engine  and  its  natural  wood-color  wings 
with  their  accentuated  stagger.  Then. 
leaving  a  trail  of  smoke  behind,  it  passed 
from  view. 

It  went  further  on  its  warming-up 
flight  than  any  of  its  competitors,  climbing 
and  making  well,  toward  Jamaica,  before 
it  turned  back  to  Mitchel  Field.  As  it 
swung  around  for  its  timing  it  was  noted 
that  the  engine  seemed  to  be  working 
perfectly  and  the  pilot  had  his  plane  in 
perfect  control. 

It  was  about  the  time  the  Verville 
got  away  that  some  interesting  brushes 
began  to  appear  between  planes  rounding 
the  Mitchel  Field  control.  Spectators 
saw  five,  six,  and  even  ten  at  a  time, 
coining  out  of  the  east.  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  certain  to  be  bunched. 

A  De  Haviland  stood  on  the  edge  of  ifs 
wing  as  it  rounded  the  control  and  straight- 
ened out  for  the  beginning  of  another 
lap.  A  Loening  monoplane,  riving  "like  a 
bat  out  of  hell,"  as  a  "mech"  put  it,  was 
hard  on  its  tail  and,  swinging-  past  the 
judges  in  its  turn,  put  after  the  De  Haviland. 
It  climbed  the  other's  track  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  gnat  after  an  elephant,  and 
ere  the  machines  passed  from  view  had 
won  a  good  lead. 

This  was  but  a  single  instance  from 
a  score.  The  pilots  put  all  they  had  into 
their  performances  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
banking  at  the  turn  until  it  seemed  as  if 
they  would  certainly  land  on  their  wings' 
^^(\iJ!:^'  before  they  could  pull  out.  But  they 
never  did. 

Not  the  least  contribution  to  the  spec- 
tacular side  of  the  race  was  the  altitude 
at  which  it  was  flown.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  machines  would  be  around 
the  300-  to  500-fool  levels,  but  most  of 
them  (diose  to  clip  the  tree-fops,  and  some 
skimmed  Mitchel  Field  low  enough  fo  cut 
the  daisies,  had  there  been  any  to  cut. 

Captain  Hartney  kept  his  lead  on  all 
four  laps.  The  first  time  around  he  barely 
missed  turning  inside  of  the  balloon  at 
Lufbery  Field.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  spectators  there,  Lieut.  B.  (L 
Bradley,  in  a  Loening,  provided  the  most 
thrills.  Flying  at  high  speed  and  at  such 
a  low  altitude  that  he  seemed  barely  to 
clear  the  tops  of  the  tries,  he  made  his 
turn-  sharply,  banking  his  machine  so  that 
the  wings  were  almost  perpendicular 
a-  he  rounded  the  mark  and  then  grace- 
fully came  back  to  an  even  keel  as  lie  set, 
out  for  Daiiini  Field.  As  he  passed  over 
Lufbery  mi  his  fourth  and  last  lap,  it  was 
,  ,  ii  that  he  was  experiencing  engine 
trouble.  Soon  alter  setting  out  for  Damm 
Field  la-  made  as  if  to  descend,  but  after  a 
few  moment-  of  seeming  hesitation  he 
climbed  to  a  higher  altitude  and  continued 
on  hi-  way.  He  came  down  just  short  of 
the  finish   with  a   broken  water  connect  ion. 

On  the  second  lap  Captain  Mo-ley  flew 

I  Lufbery  Field  in  the  thirty-third 
position,  on  third  lap  he  was  thirtieth, 
and  on  tin-  la-t  lap  twenty-sixth.  Lieu- 
tenant Bradley  also  picked  up  on  earlier 
-tarter-,  moving  from  fifth  place  on  the 
fir-t  lime  around  to  third  on  the  second  lap, 
and   to  second  on  tin-  third  and  fourth  lap-. 


On  his  second  time  around,  Lieut.  F.  A. 
Johnson  in  a  SE-5  was  forced  to  alight 
on  Lufbery  Field  when  he  developed 
engine  trouble.  He  landed  safely.  He 
explained  that  one  side  of  his  motor  was 
burned  out. 

The  army  ambulance  plane,  an  extra 
entry,  painted  a  cream  color  with  a  red 
cross  on  its  side,  elicited  the  humorous 
observation  that  it  looked  like  a  Borden's 
milk  entry. 

The  turning-point  at  Henry  J.  Damm 
Field  was  marked  by  a  windmill  on  the 
August  Belmont  estate  which,  swathed  in 
white-cloth  streamers,  stood  out  a  great, 
grim  specter  in  the  haze. 

Certain  machines,  notably  the  De 
Haviland  driven  by  Lieutenant  Wright, 
of  the  Army,  Bradley's  Loening  Special, 
and  Sergeant  Dunn's  Vought  V  2-7,  took 
the  turn  only  a  few  yards  above  the  upper 
spokes  of  the  windwheel,  and  "banked" 
until  their  wings  seemed  to  stand  almost, 
perpendicular  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  forty-four  machines  entered  for 
the  race  ten  failed  to  start,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  One  Avas  the  single  repre- 
sentative of  German  aeronautical  art,  the 
Fokker,  which  was  damaged  at  Buffalo 
en  route  to  Mitchel  Field  and  could  not  be 
repaired  in  time  for  the  race. 

Two  others  were  bowled  out  by  a 
collision  just  before  starting  time.  An 
Ordnance  plane  piloted  by  Lieut.  O.  G. 
Kelly,  of  the  Army,  was  just  landing  from 
a  practise  flight  when  a  Loening  got  in  its 
way.  Lieut.  J.  F.  Wolfer,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Loening.  The  result 
was  the  loss  of  three  teeth  by  Kelly,  a 
broken  back  and  smashed  propeller  for 
the  Loening,  and  divers  casualties  to  the 
Ordnance. 

Lieut.  Leigh  Wade,  U.  S.  A.;  Capt, 
II.  B.  Minis,  of  the  marine  corps,  Ensign 
W.  J.  Daly,  of  the  Navy,  and  Lieut.  Com- 
mander W.  B.  Haviland,  pilot  of  "Whist- 
ling Billy,"  likewise  failed  to  finish.  Lieut. 
L.  A.  Smith  landed  after  covering  three 
laps,  having  mistaken  the  length  of  the 
course  and  was  counted  out.  Willis  P. 
Taylor,  a  civilian  flying  an  S.  V.  A.  was 
disqualified  for  cutting  corners. 

In  addition  to  the  Pulitzer  Trophy 
there  were  four  class  races  for  prizes 
provided  from  the  Valentine  Fund  in 
custody  of  the  Aero  Club.  These  were 
won  as  follows: 

Contest  Committee  Prize — A  trophy, 
Thomas-Morse.  Capt.  H.  E.  Hartney,  pilot. 

De  Haviland  Class— First  prize,  $350 
in  Liberty  bonds  to  the  pilot  and  $f>0  to 
the  machanic,  to  Lieut.  Carl  Eliason, 
('.  S.  A.;  time,  56:06:58.  Second,  $150 
and  $.">()  in  bonds,  Lieut.  John  P.  Koullot, 
U.  S.  A.;   time  56:09:39. 

Vought  VE-7  Class— First  prize,  $350 
and  $50  in  bonds,  Lieut.  A.  Lauerents, 
Q.  S.  N.j  time,  55:39:19.  Second,  $150 
and  $50,  Lieut.  W.  It.  (Jwyn,  U.  S.  N. 

SE-5  Class-  First  prize,  »r,0  and  $50 
in  bonds,  Capt.  Maxwell  Kirby,  U.  S.  A. 
Others  disqualified. 

The  World  comments  editorially,  under 
the  heading,   "An   Eventful  Air   Race": 

The  air-race  for  the  Pulitzer  Trophy 
around  a  triangular  section  of  Long  Island 
was  a  great  success  in  every  respect.  All 
race  records  were  broken.  At,  1 7S  miles 
an  hour  as  the  average  for  the  winner,  all 
speed  records  wtTf  broken,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  inevitable  losses  of  time  from 
the  frequent  turns.  So  large  a  number  of 
people  as  had  gathered  within  and  around 
the  triangle  has  never  before  witnessed 
an  airplane  race  from  start  to  finish. 
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ARash  of  White  Teeth 


^TORMALLY,Nature 
J"  ^  starts  the  teeth 
white,  but  in  the  average 
case  only  intelligent  care 
can  keep  them  so. 

Intelligent  care  means 
— have  your  teeth  ex- 
amined twice  a  year  by 
a  good  dentist.  And 
brush  your  teeth  regu- 
larly night  and  morning 


with  the  correct  denti- 
frice. In  95  per  cent  of 
cases  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
would  seem  to  be  the 
correct  dentifrice,  be- 
cause 95  in  every  100 
persons  are  said  to  have 
"Acid  -  Mouth,"  which 
is  believed  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  all  tooth 
decay. 


REC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TOOTH  PASTE 

Counteracts  "Acid -Mouth" 


It  does  so  by  stimulating  the 
regular  flow  of  normal  alka- 
line saliva,  which  is  the  most 
natural  wash  for  the  teeth, 
gums,  and  mouth,  and  the 


most  effective  means  of  neu- 
tralizing mouth  acids  that 
aim  to  weaken  the  enamel 
and  lead  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  every  tooth. 


Make  Your  Own  Test  for 

"Acid- Mouth" 

Write  to  us  for  free  Litmus  Test 
Papers  and  10-day  trial  tube  of 
Pebeco.  Moisten  one  of  the  blue 
Litmus  Papers  on  your  tongue. 
If  it  remains  blue,  you  are  free 
from  "Acid -Mouth."  But  if  it 
turns  pink,  harmful  acids  are  at 
work  on  your  teeth. 

Now  make  this  second  testt 
Brush  the  teeth  and  gums 
thoroughly  with  Pebeco  from 
the  trial  tube.  Then  place  a 
second  Litmus  Paper  on  your 
tongue.  This  time  it  will  remain 
blue,  proving  that  Pebeco  tends 
to  counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 


Pebeco  is  sold 
by  druggists 
everywhere 


LEHN  &.  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

ricase  send  me  your  1  itmus  Test  Papers  and 
Ten- Pay  Trial  Tube  ot  Pebeco  wirhoul  cost  >t 
obligation  to  me. 

Name 

.  and  No. 


•    City  01   I  o«  n 
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A  Heating  Plant 

— Complete  in  Itself 


Economical  to  Install  and 
Maintain 

Built  as  an  individual,  compact  unit, 
without  exterior  pipes  or  ducts  for 
air  distribution,  the  Skinner  Bros. 
(Baetz  Patent)  Heater  costs  IS  to 
50%  less  to  install  than  any  other 
type.  Maintenance  cost  is  equally 
low,  it  is  portable  and  requires  no 
special   foundations. 

Heats  Every  Cubic   Inch  of 
Open   Factory  Space 

Because  of  their  scientific  construc- 
tion. Skir.ner  Bros.  Heaters  will  heat 
every  cubic  inch  of  open  factory 
space  to  the  same  even,  comfortable 
degree.  There  are  no  areas  always 
too  hot,  while  others  remain  too  cold. 
There  are  no  drafts  or  air  blasts  to 
impair  health  and  comfort. 

Get  Bulletin  No.  50 

Skinner  Heaters  are  positively  guar- 
anteed. Send  now  for  Bulletin  No. 
50  and  list  of  users. 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BAETZ  PATENT  HEATING   SYSTEM 


SPENCFMN 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


Many  people  who  have  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing with  an  ordlnarj  pen,  find  in  Spenceriap 
Pens  thai  responsiveness  and  pen-ease  whirl 
is  born  "i  true  pen  steel  and  perfect  writing 
point 

Spencerian  Pens  are  personal  pens.  A 
style  for  ever)  hand-writing.  That's  why 
they  write  so  smoothly  and  la^t  so  long, 

.  mil.h      ,/,,,:     In    fun!    llulir    fill/lr 

,uitl  in  : ■  •  pi  i  ,'ii  iii'  of  8p«  N 

Pen  .  <<■■    will  Bt  no  10  difft » 

i  ///  lamph   in  ns  mul  n  pen  >■■ 

. , .  ,,,.*  hi  ii>  I, 

SPEK(  BRIAN  PEN 
849  Broadway 
New  York 


FineMedium, 

Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 
Continued 


THE   DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   RED 

AND   WHITE  FOOTBALL 

MATERIAL 

npHAT  it  doesn't  pay  for  a  football 
*■  coach  to  "cuss"  or  "bawl  out"  his 
players  was  one  of  the  things  the  Indians 
at  Carlisle  taught  Glenn  S.  Warner,  new 
coach  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
During  his  own  football  career  in  college, 
writes  Mr.  Warner  in  The  American  Golfer 
(New  York),  the  coaches  habitually  went 
at  the  players  in  hammer-and-tongs  style, 
used  the  most  forceful  language  imaginable, 
mixed  in  a  liberal  amount  of  "cussing," 
and  even  called  names.  When  Warner 
became  coach  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
therefore,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
it  might  not  bo  wise  to  use  the  same 
tactics.  After  a  week  at  Carlisle,  however, 
he  noticed  that  his  besi  players  began  to 
drop  out.  They  said  nothing  about  it, 
but  upon  inquiry  informed  their  coach  that 
they  resented  his  rather  rough  methods. 
When  he  assured  them  that  this  could  and 
would  )>e  remedied  if  they  would  come 
back,  they  finally  donned  their  football 
togs  again,  and  everything  thereafter  was 
lovely.  This  was  an  eye-opener  to  the 
coach  regarding  the  sensitive  Indian,  and 
revealed  one  of  the  differences  between  red 
and  white  men  as  football  material.  Mr. 
Warner  says  he  discovered  later,  however, 
that  tho  while  men  are  not  so  sensitive  as 
Indians,  nevertheless,  the  gentler  methods 
he  was  forced  to  adopt  at  Carlisle  brought 
the  best  results  with  white  players  also. 
The  coach  also  learned  about  his  Indians 
that  they  developed  a  strong  racial  spirit 
rather  than  a  school  spirit.  They  played 
football  particularly  for  the  fun  in  it,  and 
hence  were  not  much  good  on  a,  muddy  field. 
They  were  good  losers  and  never  grouched 
about  and  tore  things  up  when  they  were 
defeated.  Coming  of  a  race  that  for 
generations  lias  trained  the  powers  of 
observation,  this  was  the  faculty  the 
green  recruits  brought  mainly  into  play 
to  get  onto  the  curves  not  only  of  football 
hut  of  the  other  mysteries  of  school-life. 
To  quote  Mr.  Warner: 

The  Indians  were  different  in  many  ways 
from  white  college  hoys,  and  they  had  to  be 
handled    more    diplomatically    to    get     the 

best  results.    College  boys  are  imbued  with 

;m  intense  college  spirit  in  their  big  games, 
which  helps  the  coach  a  great  deal.  The 
Carlisle  boys  did  not  show  this  same 
-pirit  except  upon  occasions  when  they 
met  another  Indian  team.     When  playing 

against  college  teams,  it  was  not  to  them 
so  much  the  Carlisle  School  against  Penn- 
sylvania or  Harvard,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  it  was  the  Indian  against  the  White 
Man. 

They  did  not  manifest  a  school  spirit. 
l)ii t  they  did  have  a  racial  spirit.  They 
seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  was 
upon   the  athletic   field   that    the   Indians 

had  an  even  chance  against  their  while 
I, rothers,  and  they  wanted  to  show  that 
given  an  even  chance  they  were  the  equals 
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of  their  pale-face  brothers.  It  was  that 
spirit  that  urged  them  to  supreme  efforts, 
and  to  defeat  some  of  the  very  best  uni- 
versity teams,  altho  always  greatly  out- 
weighed and  pitted  against  men  whose 
minds  were  much  more  highly  developed 
than  their  own. 

But  while  college  boys  were  much  further 
advanced  educationally,  the  Indians  had  a 
natural  cunning  and  a  liking  for  games  of 
all  sorts,  which  made  them  clever  in  work- 
ing strategic  plays  and  tricks,  and  they 
delighted  greatly  in  fooling  their  opponents 
by  clever  ruses.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  any  team  of  college  boys  to  work 
tricks  as  smoothly  as  did  the  Carlisle  boys. 

There  was  one  weakness  which  I  could 
never  get.  the  Indians  to  overcome.  They 
played  the  game  for  fun  more  than  do 
college  boys,  and  every  football-player 
knows  that  there  is  no  great  fun  playing 
in  the  mud  in  rain-soaked  clothes.  I  could 
never  get  the  Indians  to  play  up  to  their 
form  on  a  muddy  field.  They  simply  had 
no  heart  in  it.     The  fun  was  not  there. 

I  had  some  great  teams  at  Carlisle,  some 
of  which  should  have  won  every  game  on 
their  schedule,  but  never  did  a  Carlisle 
team  go  through  a  season  without  a 
defeat.  In  three  different  years,  when 
only  one  defeat  was  suffered,  the  single 
defeat  in  each  case  was  administered  by  a 
rather  mediocre  team  playing  on  a  rainy 
day  and  on  a  muddy  field. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  the 
Indians  enjoyed  was  their  freedom  from 
worry  and  nervousness,  no  matter  how 
big  or  how  important  the  game.  And  if 
they  were  defeated,  even  rather  unex- 
pectedly, they  seldom  appeared  in  the 
least  crestfallen  or  down-hearted.  They 
came  home  singing,  playing  jokes,  and 
kidding  each  other  in  almost  as  good 
spirits  as  tho  they  had  won,  and  they  were 
always  ready  to  give  their  opponents  all 
the  credit  when  they  were  outplayed. 

In  other  words,  they  were  good  sports- 
men. They  were  also  a  very  gentlemanly 
bunch  of  boys.  We  always  stopt  at  the 
best  hotels,  and  invariably  were  compli- 
mented for  their  quiet,  gentlemanly  be- 
havior. There  was  never  any  rough-house 
nor  any  hilarious  celebration  of  a  big 
victory,  and  their  breaking  training  at  the 
close  of  the  season  never  consisted  in 
doing  anything  any  more  devilish  than 
taking  a  quiet  smoke. 

In  one  way  the  Indians  were  easier 
to  coach  than  college  boys.  They  had 
been  bred  and  trained  for  generations 
to  use  their  powers  of  observation  and 
that  made  them  quick  to  catch  the  proper 
way  of  doing  things  good  football-players 
have  to  do.  The  green  recruits  watched 
closely  how  the  older  players  tackled, 
blocked,  and  fell  on  the  ball,  and  they 
were  quick  to  copy  the  correct  way  of 
doing  these  things,  which  made  it  much 
easier  for  the  coach. 

The  powers  of  observation  were  used 
in  other  ways  to  distinct  advantage. 
We  nearly  always  had  one  or  more  players 
on  the  team,  who  had  just  come  to  Carlisle 
right  from  the  reservation — fellows  who 
had  never  ridden  in  a  Pullman  car  nor 
been  inside  of  a  first-class  hotel.  Yet  I 
do  not  recall  an  instance  of  any  of  them 
ever  making  a  bad  "break"  or  doing 
anything  to  draw  criticism.  They  never 
exhibited  any  Uncouth  manners,  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  previous  training,  be- 
cause the  green  ones  watched  closely 
what  the  older  ones  did  before  making 
any  moves,  and  you  could  never  have 
told  but  what  they  were  perfectly  at  home 
in  their  strange  surroundings. 

Playing  nearly  all  of  their  games  away 
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Ojrerit  they 

regular  little  pocket- editions 

of  our  own  rubbers? 


« 


"T'S  great  fun,  the  first  time  youngsters  have 

to  have  rubbers  or  arctics.     You  look  at 

their  feet  and  you  don't  believe  anybody  could 

make  rubber  footwear  small  enough  for*  them. 

But  at  the  Hood  dealer's  store  they  bring 
out  a  pair  exact  miniatures  of  your  own; 
just  as  substantial,  just  as  warm  and  snug,  just 
exactly  like  yours  to  the  last  buckle: 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  as  cute?11  you 
mother-  ask. 

"How  do  they  ever  make  them  for  so  little 
.md  so  good'.'"  you  practical  lathers  wonder. 

That's  one  fine  thing  about  Hood   Rubber 

twear.  Whatever  the  size,  whether  it's  for 

men  or  women  or  youngsters,  the  same  care  is 


taken  to  build  them  over  well-shaped  lasts. 
They  can't  help  fitting.  That  means  a  lot 
when  you  are  getting  bundled  up  on  a  cold 
morning  and  a  lot  more  when  you  go  indoors 
again  with  stiff  cold  fingers. 

And  the  Hood  Tire  Process  developed  and 
used  exclusively  in  the  Hood  factory — gives 
Hood  Rubber  Footwear  miles  of  extra  wear. 

This  year  keep  the  whole  family's  feet  dry 
and  warm  in  Hood  Rubber  Footwear.    They'll 
pay    for  themselves  in   doctor's   bills  saved 
many  times  over. 

And  remember,  Hood's  are  built  to  be  sold 
as  Hoods  to  live  up  to  a  name  we  want 
you  to  know  and  be  glad  to  use  in  buying 
rubber  footwear. 


m\\\J\JV* 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

HOOD   RUBBER   PRODUCTS  CO.,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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from  home,  they  were  not  handicapped 
as  much  as  college  boys  are  when  the 
latter  take  long  trips,  because  of  their 
freedom  from  nervous  excitement  and 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  the 
Indians  as  a  class  were  as  game  as  white 
college  boys.  To  this  I  can  say  I  could 
never  see  any  difference  more  than  is 
to  be  observed  between  white  boys  of 
different  nationalities.  They  all  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe. 


SENATOR  HARDING  WILL  BE  THE 

CHAMPION  WHITE-HOUSE 

GOLFER 

NOT  a  little  has  been  said  about  Sen- 
ator Harding's  golf-playing  since  he 
came  into  the  limelight  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President.  Those  who  know 
say  he  will  be  the  best  golfer  that  ever 
lived  in  the  White  House.  Judge  Taft 
played  the  game  while  he  was  President, 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  tried  his  hand  at  it. 
tho  he  was  never  an  enthusiast.  President 
Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  keen 
devotee  of  the  ancient  Scotch  game.  But 
Mr.  Harding  surpasses  them  all  in  his  zest 
for  the  sport.  He  is  credited  with  being  a 
real  golfer  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
clan,  and  he  plays  the  game  for  all  it  is 
worth.  He  plays  the  Chevy  Chase  course 
at  Washington  around  95,  which  is  better 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  were  able  to 
do.  Par  for  this  course  is  71,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  Senator's  ambitions  to  reach  this 
standard.  Former  Senator  Bourne,  of 
Oregon,  often  plays  with  Harding,  and  he 
predicts  that  the  President-elect  will  soon 
be  playing  in  the  80' s.  Senator  Harding 
began  playing  golf  less  than  three  years 
ago  and  he  became  an  enthusiast  imme- 
diately. He  is  a  member  of  the  so-called 
"senatorial  group"  of  golfers,  and  while 
some  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  popular  on 
the  Chevy  Chase  links  because  they  have  a 
way  of  standing  around  to  debate  national 
and  international  problems,  thus  delaying 
those  who  follow,  friends  of  Senator  Hard- 
ing say  this  can  not  be  laid  up  against  him. 
They  say  he  concentrates  exclusively  on 
the  game  from  the  moment  he  steps  out  of 
the  locker-room  and  that  he  plays  with 
might  and  main.  It  is  further  said  of  him 
that  he  is  a  good  sportsman,  carefully  ob- 
serving all  the  rules  of  the  game  and  occa- 
sionally displaying  such  thoroughly  human 
traits  as  even  to  allow  a  small,  harmless  cuss- 
word  to  slip  out  when  he  flubs  an  easy  shot. 
An  estimate  of  Senator  Harding  as  a  golf- 
player  is  given  in  The  American  Golfer 
(New  York)  by  J.  L.  Wright,  who  quotes 
Senator  Bourne  as  follows: 

For  the  length  of  time  he  has  played, 
less  than  three  years,  he  plays  a  remark- 
ably good  game,  and  he  gets  the  keenest 
kind  of  enjoyment  out  of  it.     His  greatest 


pleasure  comes  from  a  good  shot,  which  is 
prerequisite  to  learning. 

Senator  Harding's  game  is  steadily  im- 
proving, and  he  will  become  an  exception- 
ally good  player  if  he  gives  the  time  and 
practise  necessary,  for  one  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  game.  He  gets  some  tremen- 
dously long  shots  with  his  wooden  and  iron 
clubs,  being  very  strong  and  having  excel- 
lent correlation  in  the  eyes  and  muscles. 
I  have  seen  him  drive  275  yards. 

He  is  also  a  very  strong  putter,  having 
a  splendid  eye  and  perfect  nerve  control. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  discouraged  or 
irritated  at  any  poor  shots  he  makes,  but 
looks  forward  with  expectancy  to  improv- 
ing on  his  next  shot. 

He  loves  the  struggle  of  close  contest 
and  derives  keener  enjoyment  in  beating 
an  opponent  by  one  up  than  he  does  in 
having  a  walkover  and  beating  by  seven 
or  eight  up.  Inclemency  of  the  weather 
doesn't  seem  to  affect  his  pleasure  in  the 
game,  being  equally  keen  to  play  in  the 
rain  as  in  sunshine,  which  shows  he  is  a 
true  lover  of  the  sport. 

While  he  is  playing  he  talks  of  nothing 
else  but  the  game  of  golf,  and  doubtless 
realizes  that  golf  necessitates  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  other  subjects  and  concent  ra- 
tion on  the  game  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
prerequisites  to  becoming  a  good  golfer. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  another  season 
Senator  Harding  will  make  the  Chevy 
Chase  course  in  the  80's.  He  makes  a 
number  of  holes  now  in  par  and  occasionally 
under  par.  His  match  play  is  better  than 
his  medal  play,  but  with  his  intense  love  of 
the  game  and  additional  practise  his  game 
will  become  more  and  more  regular  and 
his  medal  score  much  better. 

Senator  Harding  has  a  youthful  swing  and 
makes  many  a  sweet  shot.  He  studies  out 
his  mistakes,  and  if  he  makes  a  foozle  or  a 
bad  shot  he  tries  to  figure  out  the  reason, 
and  to  remedy  it  next  time.  He  always 
fixes  his  own  tee  and  doesn't  hesitate  to 
carry  his  own  clubs  if  a  caddie  doesn't 
happen  to  be  handy. 

Senators  Freylinghuysen,  Cummings, 
and  Kellogg  have  reputations  of  being 
better  golfers  than  Senator  Harding,  but 
we  are  assured  that  he  can  beat  Senator 
Hale,  who  taught  him  the  game,  and  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock.  Few  of  the  senators  have 
a  longer  drive  than  Senator  Harding.  On 
the  third  hole,  490  yards,  he  has  been 
known  to  drive  285  yards.     Further: 

Senator  Harding  enjoys  playing  the  last 
nine  holes  better  than  the  first  nine,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  dressing-room  soon 
after  his  nomination  in  Chicago  a  friend  of 
his  combined  golf  and  politics,  saying: 
"Well,  I  see  you  got  over  the  first  nine 
holes  pretty  well;  I  hope  you  will  be  as 
successful  in  the  last  nine." 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  always  am  better  on  the 
last  nine  than  the  first,"  the  Senator  replied 
with  a  laugh. 

The  first  day  out  after  his  nomination 
Senator  Harding  was  banked  on  both  sides 
by  a  battery  of  moving  picture-men,  and 
he  told  of  his  experience  to  the  correspon- 
dents when  he  returned  to  Washington. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  condu- 
cive to  good  golf  to  hear  camera  shutters 
going  and  photographers  shifting  plates. 
I  made  a  miserable  drive  off  the  first  tee, 
and  didn't  do  much  with  my  midiron,  but 
as  I  approached  the  green  I  was  a  few  feet 
off  it  in  tho  rough.  I  told  the  men  I  was 
going  to  hole  out  from  there,  and  I  took 
my  putter  and  did  it. 

"  I  didn't  think  for  a  minute  I  could  do  it. 


On  the  last  hole  I  did  almost  identically 
the  same  thing.  Senator  Bourne,  who  was 
playing  with  me,  had  been  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  latter's  race  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination,  and  Senator  Suth- 
erland, of  West  Virginia,  another  one  of  our 
foursome,  was  also  an  aspirant  for  the 
nomination. 

"Well,'  said  Bourne,  'if  you  go  through 
the  campaign  the  way  you  started  and  fin- 
ished this  game,  there'll  be  nothing  to  it." 

Senator  Harding's  first  five  holes  after  his 
nomination  were  made  in  five,  five,  five, 
three,  five,  and  par  for  those  holes  on  the 
Chevy  Chase  links  is  four,  four,  five,  three, 
four.  His  colleagues  in  the  foursome  were 
surprized  that  he  could  make  such  a  record 
with  scores  of  photographers  dogging  his 
footsteps  and  flanking  him  at  every  shot. 

Patience  is  another  one  of  Senator 
Harding's  strong  points  in  golf.  He  has 
been  known  to  throw  a  club  ahead  of  him 
in  disgust,  but  never  to  break  one  on  the 
ground  in  rage.  Senator  Harding  likes  a 
wooden  club  in  the  distance.  He  is  apl 
with  a  brassie.  He  seems  to  prefer  it  to  a 
midiron  or  cleek. 

Keen  rivalry  among  the  locker  boys  has 
broken  out  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  for 
attending  Senator  Harding.  John,  the  col- 
ored boy  on  the  second  floor,  insists  that  the 
Senator  should  dress  there,  while  Taylor, 
the  locker  boy  on  the  first  floor,  contends 
that  he  should  remain  there. 

Not  since  1910  have  the  boys  been  able 
to  have  a  President  as  a  regular  player. 
President  Wilson  preferred  to  play  at  the 
Washington  Country  Club  in  Virginia. 


PULLING  GRASS  IS  TRIS  SPEAKER'S 
BASEBALL   BAROMETER 

TRIS  SPEAKER,  the  player-manager 
of  the  series-winning  Cleveland  team, 
is  by  some  regarded  as  the  brightest  star 
that  appeared  in  the  baseball  firmament 
of  1920.  Of  course,  there  are  Babe  Ruth 
with  his  fifty-four  home  runs  and  George 
Sisler  with  his  wonderful  batting  average, 
both  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  /But  to 
Speaker  belongs  the  honor  of  being  not  only 
a  star  player  but  an  even  greater  club 
leader.  Without  him,  it  is  said,  Cleveland 
was  like  an  automobile  without  a  motor. 
When  the  club  was  demoralized  by  the 
death  of  Ray  Chapman  and  even  its 
stanchest  friends  had  given  it  up  as  a 
pennant  prospect,  it  was  the  dynamic  per- 
sonality of  Speaker  that  pulled  the  team 
together  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
young  pitcher,  Walter  Mails,  fought  it  out 
to  a  finish,  winning  the  first  pennant  the 
Forest  City  had  ever  known,  in  one  of  the 
closest  fights  on  record.  Speaker's  respon- 
sibilities have  left  their  mark  on  the  man, 
we  are  told.  Tho  still  young  in  years,  he 
is  described  as  old  in  appearance,  with  gray 
hair  and  a  face  deeply  lined.  He  looks  like 
a  man  of  forty-five  who  has  had  much 
trouble.  Speaker  has  a  peculiar  habit  by 
which  those  who  know  him  judge  of  the 
strain  he  is  under.  When  he  is  intensely 
nervous,  we  are  told,  he  stalks  about  the 
field,  stopping  now  and  then  to  pluck 
savagely  at  a  blade  of  grass,  which  he  puts 
in  his  mouth.  Says  a  writer  in  Baseball 
Magazine: 

Sometimes  he  would  pick  up  a  blado  of 
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ear  Rachmaninoff 
New  Edison 


on 


THIS  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  an  actual  photograph  of 
Rachmaninoff  playing  the  Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsodie  (Liszt) 
while  the  New  Edison  Re-Created 
his  previous  rendition  of  the  same 
composition. 

The  absolute  fidelity  of  the  RE- 
CREATION to  the  artist's  original 
performance  amazed  and  aston- 
ished the  listeners. 


Once  more  the  New  Edison's  per- 
fect Realism  was  proved  by  the 
acid  test  of  direct  comparison. 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that 
Rachmaninoff  has  also  made  re- 
cordings for  one  of  the  standard 
talking  machines.  We  invite  com- 
parison. Hear  Rachmaninoff  at 
the  store  of  any  Edison  dealer. 


I 
1 
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"Is  the  price 
rather  steep? 
Well,  let's  look  here-" 


— and  RAND   Visible   Records,   showing 
costs,  make  instant  adjustments  possible 

'TVDDAY — when  markets  stand  firm  one  hour  and  totter 
-*■  the  next,   when  prices  swing  like  a   pendulum — it   is 
more  vital  than  ever  that  successful  businesses  know  their 
production  cost,  not  once  a  year,  but  daily. 

And,  really,  it  isn't  difficult  to  keep  a  constant  check  on 
costs — if  the  RAND  Cost  Recoid  Equipment  is  used. 
For  on  RAND  Revolving  Stands  or  RAND  Traco  Cabinets 
all  the  records  are  before  the  eyes.  The  cards  overlap 
each  other,  leaving  the  item  names  visible.  Thus  it  saves 
room — 4000  cards  will  go  in  the  four-unit  cabinet  pictured 
above. 

Every  card  is  visible — you  run  your  eye  down  the  panel, 
which  visualizes  every  name,  till  you  see  the  one  you 
want,  then  raise  the  card  ahead — and  all  the  data  are 
before  your  eyes.  It  is  only  a  moment's  work  to  post 
labor  costs  from  the  daily  production  report  to  the  Cost 
Cards.  And,  likewise,  it  takes  only  a  moment  to  make 
cost  summaries.  Then — all  the  facts  in  hand — judgments 
can  be  made  instantly. 

So  it  is  little  wonder  that  concerns  with  RAND  Visible 
Record  Systems  usually  show  the  way  to  their  compet- 
itors— and  especially  if  RAND  is  used  in  other  phases  of 
their  work,  such  as  Stock  and  Purchase  Control,  Sales 
Promotion,  Production,  Personnel  and  Credit  Control,  etc. 

A^k  our  local  office   to  show  you  —  without  obligation  — 
how  RAND  can  helpsolve  your  particular  business  problem. 

Or  write  direct  for   our  Cost  Control   Booklet 


Vumaliir    yoar    preterit 

Card- Records  on  the 

RAND 


Address  Dept.    C-S 

RAND   COMPANY,    INC. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  Leading  Cities 


VISIBLE 


VISIBLE  BUSINESS-CONTROL 


rF  CREDITS  PRODUCTION- PERSONNEL- STOCK- SALES  PROMOTION 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


grass  to  his  right,  sometimes  to  his  left. 
Occasionally  he  would  walk  about  in  a 
narrow  circle,  even  turning  his  back  on  the 
field.  When  his  own  pitcher  was  being  hit. 
or  the  game  was  in  a  critical  condition  his 
efforts  at  grass  plucking  would  be  redoubled. 
In  an  average  inning  he  would  get  by  with 
six  or  seven  pulls  at  the  greensward.  But 
in  a  disastrous  inning  he  would  often  pluck 
at  least  a  dozen  of  the  offending  spears  of 
grass,  sometimes  as  many  as  seventeen  or 
eighteen. 

Speaker  himself  denies  those  supersti- 
tions which  are  so  common  to  the  ball- 
players. "'I  guess  1  pulled  grass  pretty 
freely  this  past  year,"  he  admits.  "Some 
people  told  me  1  was  running  Hugh  Jen- 
nings out  of  a  job.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little 
more  active  than  common,  but  to  fell  the 
truth  it  has  always  been  a  habit  of  mine 
to  pull  grass  when  in  the  outfield.  1  do 
not  chew  tobacco  like  many  ball-players, 
and  as  an  outfielder  wants  to  keep  his  jaws 
moving  on  something,  I  take  out  my  sur- 
plus energy  on  the  grass.  It.  is  a  habit, 
nothing  more.  Hut  it  is  a  habit  that  I  de- 
veloped away  back  in  Texas  in  my  semi- 
pro  days,  and  1  guess  it  will  always  stick 
with  mo  now. 

"Another  habit  of  mine,  that  people 
have  talked  about,  is  drawing  a  line  beside 
the  batter's  box  with  my  bat  every  time  1 
am  up  at  the  plate.  People  have  called 
this  a  superstition,  but  I  wouldn't  say  so. 
In  the  minor  leagues  they  don't  have  the 
batter's  box  as  clearly  defined  as  the3'  do 
in  the  majors.  When  1  was  playing  down 
in  the  Sticks  1  used  to  draw  a  line  with  my 
bat  where  the  batter's  box  should  be,  so 
that  1  could  tell  how  much  room  1  had  to 
move  around  in.  It  got  to  be  a  habit  with 
me  and  it  has  followed  me  into  the  big 
leagues.  A  habit  is  a  queer  thing,  but 
since  I  got  accustomed  to  doing  it,  I  shall 
probably  always  keep  at  it.  It's  a  harm- 
less fancy,  doesn't  hurt  anybody,  and  it's  a 
habit,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Speaker  admits  that  this  has  been  a 
tough  season.  Away  back  last  spring  some 
of  the  newspaper  men  predicted  that  ( Ileve- 
land  would  win.  This  was  fine  because  it 
indicated  faith  in  the  club,  but  its  manage  r 
says  it  set  him  a  hard  row  to  hoe  living  up 
to  expectations,     lie  is  quoted  further: 

"  The  death  of  Ray  Chapman  was  a  ter- 
rible thing.  Of  course,  it  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  i  lub  in  every  way.  At  the  time  it 
happened  I  was  taken  sick  with  ptomaine 
poisoning.  I  had  a  pretty  severe  attack, 
was  in  bed  five  days,  and  when  I  finally  got 
back  on  the  field  I  had  lost  fourteen  pounds. 
I  really  put  on  my  uniform  before  I  felt 
able  to  do  so,  for  the  boys  needed  me  and 
the  club  was  not  going  any  too  well.  That 
sickness,  however,  was  a  disappointment, 
for  it  knocked  me  out  of  my  stride  and 
threw  me  into  a  batting  slump.  1  was  not 
strong  enough  to  get  my  full  swing  at  the 
ball  and  my  batting  fell  off  to  a  whisper. 
Of  course,  1  got  back  into  my  stride  again 
after  a  while,  but  you  never  can  make  up 
for  a  slump  like  float.  Up  to  that  time  I 
had  taken  considerable  pride  in  my  work 
this  year.  I  was  hopeful  of  finishing  the 
season  with  a  batting  average  of  .400  or 
better,  an  ambition  which  I  have  always 
had  and  which  I  rather  expected  to  realize 
this  year.  Things  seemed  to  be  coming 
my   way.      1   hit  over  .400  almost   all   the 
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season,  and  I  really  think  I  would  have 
continued  to  do  so  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  sickness.  As  it  was,  of  course,  I  had 
a,  good  season,  tho  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
any  better  than  my  season  of  1916.  But  1 
think  it  would  have  been  the  best  season 
1  have  ever  had  could  I  have  played  from 
start  to  finish  without  interruption. 

"Some  people  have  said  that  we  never 
would  have  won  the  pennant  without  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Walter  Mails.  This 
is  quite  possible.  True,  Mails  came  to  us 
when  we  needed  him  the  most  and  won  six 
straight  games.  You  can  not  speak  too 
highly  of  such  work  as  that.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  Mails  for 
a  year  past.  Last  winter  I  had  a  chance 
to  get  him,  provided  I  could  give  Sacra- 
mento a  good  left-hander  to  fill  his  place. 
Rut  I  had  no  such  pitcher  available  and 
the  trade  fell  through.  I  have  had  Mails 
in  mind  for  some  time  and  he  came  to  us 
when  he  did  only  after  long  bargaining  and 
planning. 

"'The  winning  of  the  World's  Champion- 
ship is,  of  course,  a  great  satisfaction  to  me. 
I  was  confident  that  we  had  a  club  in  every 
way  fitted  to  compete  for  this  high  honor. 

I  was  fully  sensible  of  the  strength  of  the 
Brooklyn  Club  and  expected  a  hard  battle. 
That  is  just  what  they  gave  us.  At  Brook- 
lyn the  boys  hardly  got  started  and  I  will 
confess  that  our  opposition  was  very  strong. 
At  Cleveland,  however,  we  made  a  good 
stand  with  the  result  that  every  one  knows. 
While  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  club 
won,  I  wish  to  give  Brooklyn  every  credit. 

I I  must  be  confessed  that  they  encountered 
several  bad  breaks  in  Cleveland  and  they 
did  not  get  to  hitting  up  to  their  usual 
standard.  But  I  believe  it  is  equally  true 
that  our  pitchers  had  something  to  do  with 
that.  Some  of  Brooklyn's  famous  staff  of 
pitchers  did  not  get  to  going  very  well  dur- 
ing the  series,  but  1  saw  enough  of  them  to 
be  convinced  that  they  really  were  a  fine 
staff  of  pitchers.  Brooklyn  also  looked  to 
me  to  have  a  strong  infield  and  a  strong 
outfield.  In  fact,  they  were  strong  every- 
where. The  injury  to  their  regular  player, 
Jimmy  Johnston,  no  doubt  hurt  the  club. 
A  young  player  can  not  be  expected  to  fill 
in  as  well  as  a  veteran,  particularly  in  such 
an  important  series.  In  my  mind,  a 
World's  Series  is  never  one-sided,  no  matter 
what  the  final  outcome.  Brooklyn  made  a 
game  fight,  proved  themselves  to  be  a  good 
club,  and  there  is  certainly  no  discredit  in 
their  defeat.  The  series  was  cleanly 
played  and  won  strictly  on  its  merits. 

"Since  the  strain  of  this  long  season  is 
now  over,  my  only  thought  is  to  rest. 
During  the  season  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  rest,  but  now  1  have  and  I  shall  take  it, 
for  I  feel  that  I  need  it.  I  expect  to  take 
a  hunting  trip  in  Canada,  which  is  really 
my  favorite  form  of  recreation.  Then  I 
shall  go  South  to  my  own  home  in  Texas 
for  a  quiet  winter.  Next  season  is  another 
year  and  fortunately  I  shall  not  have  to 
bother  about  that  until  the  time  comes." 

If  there  is  any  one  in  the  game  who  can 
take  a  well-earned  rest,  that  man  is  Tris 
Speaker.  For  he  can  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  just  terminated  a  season 
whose  all-round  success  can  scarce  be 
matched  in  the  records  of  baseball. 


One  Exception. — "  All  you  need  for  suc- 
cess in  business  is  persistent  publicity." 

"  I  can't  agree  to  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Cumrox.  "  If  publicity  wero  the  only 
requisite,  the  '  Suwanee  River  '  everybody 
has  been  singing  about  would  have  had 
one  real-estate  boom  after  another." — 
Washington  Star. 


Buildings  1 00  feet  wide 
without  a  post 

IT  isn't  necessary  to  cut  your  factory  up  with 
posts  in  order  to  have  a  "saw-tooth"  roof.  The 
Super-Span  Method  of  Saw  Tooth  Construction, 
originated  and  used  exclusively  by  The  Ballinger 
Company,  makes  it  possible  to  construct  a  factory 
for  you  100  feet  wide  and  any  length  without  a 
single  post. 

Super-Span  buildings  over  100  feet  wide  can  be 
constructed  with  posts  spaced  60  to  100  feet 
apart — or  with  only  one  post  to  6000  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

With  this  improved  Super-Span  construction 
you  get  better  light,  because  it  is  unobstructed — 
and  the  space  gained  permits  you  to  install  from 
10  to  20  percent  more  machines. 

The  Duplan  Silk  Company  of  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
was  able  to  place  17  percent  more  machines  in  their 
new  building  by  eliminating  non-productive  posts. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  interesting  literature  on 
this   economical  Ballinger  method  of  construction. 

THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 

Successor    to 

BALLINGER  &>  PERROT 

ARCHITECTS         ENGINEERS  CONSTRUCTORS 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

31.9  South  Broad  Street  13X8    Broadway 


So* 
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Wir\term&jYs 
Ide<\l 
.Fountain  Pen 

i¥ 

t ' 

Women 
and  Children 


For 
Mat 


Easy  to  Buy 

Easy  to  Send 

A  joy  to  Receive 

You  cannot  give  a  more  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  and  long 
lasting  present. 

Its  readiness  to  write  in- 
stantly  anywhere  without 
dependence  upon  desk  or  ink 
well  supplies  a  much  appre- 
ciated convenience  in  the 
every  day  work  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  students  as  well 
as  business  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fount- 
ain Pen  may  be  obtained  in  a 
wide  variety  of  designs  from 
perfectly  plain  to  elaborately 
ornamented,  in  a  size  to  fit 
any  hand  with  a  point  to 
suit  exactly  any  individual 
style  of  hand  writing. 

THREE  TYPES: 

%egular,  Safety,  Self- Filling 

REGULAR  — has  the  greatest  ink 
capacity  and  is  for  those  who  do 
a  great  deal  of  writing. 

SAFETY  — may  be  carried  in  any 
position, in  pocket, purse, trunk, 
or  hand  bag  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  leaking. 

SELF-FILLING  — combines  all  the 
quality  standards  of  Water- 
man's Ideal  with  the  added  con- 
venience of  filling  automatically 
from  any  ink  supply. 

$2.50  and  up 
Sold  at  best  dealers  everywhere 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

191  Broadway,  New  York 
129  So.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
24  School  Stretl  1  7  Stockton  Street 

Bo»ton  San  Francisco 


SCIENCE  y  AND  *  INVENTION  .  CONTINUED 


ROLLER-BEARINGS 

IX  the  ordinary  bearings,  the  surfaces  in 
contact  slide  over  one  another.  When 
rolling  action  is  substituted,  we  have  either 
ball-  or  roller-bearings;  and,  according  to 
A.  Danielson,  who  treats  the  subject  in 
The  American  Machinist  (Xew  York), 
there  lias  been  considerable  confusion  be- 
tween the  types,  due  to  their  many  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Danielson  believes  thai  the  term 
"ball-bearing"  should  be  closely  restricted 
to  those  where  the  rolling  element  is  spher- 
ical and  free  to  rotate  in  any  direction 
whatever.  All  other  antifriction  bearings 
he  would  classify  as  "roller-bearings." 
With  this  understanding,  all  the  bearings 


AND   BALL-BEARINGS 

a  doubt  as  to  their  proper  classification. 
In  these  bearings  the  rolling  elements  can 
not  rotate  freely,  inasmuch  as  their  axis  of 
rotation  is  predetermined  and  unalterable. 
The  bearing  in  Fig.  2  may  always  have  to 
be  considered  an  intermediary  type,  as  it 
lias,  alternately,  ordinary  balls  and  other 
shapes  of  rolling  elements  which  may  he 
considered  as  either  balls  or  rollers. 

"The  design  shown  in  Fig.  4  can  hardly 
lie  classified  as  a  ball-bearing,  unless  ball- 
bearings are  defined  as  antifriction  bear- 
ings, the  rolling  elements  of  which  have 
spherical  working  surfaces.  Fig.  5,  un- 
questionably, must  be  classified  as  a  roller- 
bearing,  as  in  this  design  the  rolling  ele- 
ments do  not  have  a  spherical  form.  If 
consideration  should  now  be  given  to  the 


FIG.  2  FIG.  5 

'      SEVERAL  VARIETIES  OF  ANTIFRICTION  BEARINGS. 

Fig.  1. — Roller-bearing  with  point  contact.     Fig.  2. — Bearing  with  both  balls  and  rolling 

elements.     Fig.  3. — Axis  of  rotation  unalterable.     Fig.  4. — Rolling  elements  with  spherical 

working  surfaces.     Fig.  5. — Rolling  elements  not  having  spherical  form. 


in  the  illustration  would  fall  under  this 
head,  altho  some  of  them  have  been  called 
"ball-bearings"  by  good  authorities.  Says 
Mr.  Danielson: 

"Some  of  the  reasons  for  employing  balls 
in  bearings  were,  no  doubt,  that  balls  can 
be  manufactured  comparatively  easily  and 
cheaply  and  that  the  ball  need  not  be 
guided  in  the  bearing  but  may  be  allowed 
to  roll  on  any  of  its  peripheries,  which 
simplifies  Hie  construction  of  the  bearing. 
Roller-bearings  have  from  the  start  been 
competitors  of  ball-bearings  in  carrying 
heavy  loads,  In  the  early  roller-bearings 
cylindrical  rollers  were  employed,  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  ease  of  manufacture.  A 
supposed  distinction  between  ball-  and 
roller-hearings  which  has  often  been  men- 
tioned is  that  balls  have  a  point  contact 
on  the  raceway,  whereas  rollers  have  a  line 
contact.  This  distinction  will  not  hold  in 
all  cases,  however,  as  there  are  now  existing 
types  of  bearings  which  unquestionably 
mu-:t  be  classified  as  roller-bearings,  bul 
which  have  a  point  contact,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Asa 
ter  of  fact,  the  two  kinds  of  hearings, 
while  originally  distinctly  different,  are 
to-day  not  so  easily  recognized  or  classified 

on  account  of  'lie  existence  of  several  types 
iriii  rmediary  between  the  two. 

Examples  are  shown  in  Pigs.  '2  fo  5. 
I'll,  -i  have  all  been  obtained  from  various 
letters  patent  and  have  been  selected  not 
with  a  view  to  their  suitability  for  hearing 
purposes  or  any  other  practical  points,  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  interest  which  may 
be  attached  to  their  attempted  classification. 

"An  examination  of  Figs.  2  and  '■',  raises 


question  of  the  proper  place  for  a  line  to 
be  drawn  between  ball-bearings  and  roller- 
bearings,  without  violating  either  the  es- 
tablished language  or  the  laws  for  logic 
reasoning,  it  would  be  found  that  if  the 
second  of  tho  above-mentioned  ways  of 
classification  were  adopted,  and  only  bear- 
ings having  cylindrical  rollers  were  to  be 
called  roller-bearings,  a  number  of  ab- 
surdities would  follow.  There  are  many 
types  of  hearings  Avith  conical  rollers,  or 
rollers  having  a  concave  contour  which 
can  not  possibly  be  called  ball-bearings, 
but  whose  rolling  elements  can  not  he 
simply  or  unquestionably  defined. 

"Now,  should  the  other  extreme  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  ball-bearings  be  considered 
to  include  only  those  antifriction  bearings 
where  the  rolling  elements  have  a  spherical 
form  and  can  rotate  freely  on  any  axis,  all 
others  being  called  roller-bearings,  then  no 
absurdities  are  encountered.  Thus  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  term  the  type  in 
Fig.  3  a  roller-hearing.  For  this  reason, 
then,  it  can  be  stated  that  it  is  easier  to 
logically  define  the  ball-bearing  than  the 
roller-bearing. 

"It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
most  closely  adhering  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  ball-bearing,  as  well 
as  being  most  logical,  to  define  the  ball- 
bearing as  an  antifriction  bearing  having 
its  rolling  and  carrying  elements  of  a  spher- 
ical form  and  free  to  rotate  around  any  axis. 
All  other  bearings  having,  for  rolling  and 
carrying  elements,  bodies  of  rotation, 
should  then  be  classified  as  roller-bearings. 

"Applying  this  definition,  then,  the 
types  shown  in  the  five  illustrations  should 
all  be  classified  as  roller-hearings." 
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IN  rope  there  are  thousands 
of  slender  fibre  strips.  In- 
dividually, they  are  insignificant. 
Woven  together,  they  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to ' ' make  fast" 
the  sea's  mightiest  vessels. 

Equally  so  has  paper  its  insig- 
nificant components.  And  so, 
too,  when  properly  selected  and 
processed,  they  provide  a  fabric 
of  great  strength.  Paper  is  never 
good  unless — among  other 
things — it  is  strong. 

Systems  Bond  is  strong. 
It  is  long-lived.  Also,  it  has 
character.  Inaword,  Systems 


is  the  "good-will"  bond  of  the 
business  man. 

It  creates  confidence.  It  has  the 
crispness  and  "crackle"  so  sug- 
gestive of  sound  judgment  and 
commercial  integrity.  It  is  loft- 
dried,  thus  correctly"seasoned". 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive 
group  of  papers — a  grade  for 
every  bond  and  ledger  need — 
all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — and 
including  the  well-known 
Pilgrim,  Transcript,  Mani- 
fest and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


TheJiag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice ' 
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Hew  Spinning  Mill  and 

Cotton  Storehouse 

Bay  State  Cotton  Corporation, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


A  WISE  PRECAUTION 

Overcoming  high  production  costs 

THE  manufacturer  who  is  still  paying  war  wages 
for  labor,  but  who  no  longer  receives  war  prices 
for  his  product,  is  faced  with  the  urgent  necessity 
of  economizing  in  production  methods. 

This  makes  it  doubly  important  today  to  take 
advantage  of  every  means  to  save  labor  wherever 
possible  and  to  render  labor  more  productive 
wherever  used. 

Not  long  ago  the  Bay  State  Cotton  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  high  grade  tire  cord  and  fabrics, 
concluded  to  erect  another  spinning  mill  and  cot- 
ton storehouse. 

In  planning  the  mill,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers,  to  devise  the 
means  of  effecting  a  substantial  saving  in  the  pay- 
roll by  installing  a  complete  system  of  mechanical 
conveyors;  to  devise  a  means  for  conserving  the 
freshness  and  energy  of  the  workers  by  providing 
for  a  change  of  air  in  the  mill  every  six  minutes ; 
to  devise  a  means  for  procuring  the  many  benefits 
which  accrue  from  good  daylight  by  providing  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  daylight  in  all  parts 
of  the  mill;  to  devise  a  means  for  utilizing  the 
floor  space  to  get  the  greatest  advantage  by  care- 
fully planning  the  layout  of  machinery  and  auxil- 
iaries and  adapting  the  building  design  to  meet 
the  layout  conditions. 

In  all  respects  this  mill  embodies  the  most 
modern  developments  in  production  economy.  The 
experience  and  the  creative  facility  which  planned 
it  are  at  the  command  of  all  manufacturers. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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DANGERS  OF  OVERCOOKING 

OCURVY  may  be  contracted  by  eating 
^  overcooked  vegetables,  as  well  as  by 
omitting  vegetables  altogether  from  the 
diet.  In  April,  1919,  there  was  an  out- 
break of  scurvy  in  the  children's  clinic  of 
Vienna  University,  forty  out  of  sixty-four 
inmates  being  affected.  Harriette  Clieck 
and  Elsie  J.  Dalyell,  in  a  report  to  the 
Medical  Research  Council,  London,  state 
that  the  diet  of  the  children  was  correct 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality;  and  they 
attribute  the  outbreak  entirely  to  Ike  over- 
cooking of  the  vegetables.  They  say  in 
their  report,  as  printed  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London): 

The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
method  of  cooking;  this  process  destroys 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamin  in  proportion  to 
t  he  time  and  temperature  of  heating.  The 
time  of  cooking  is  in  general  more  impor- 
tant than  the  temperature,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  quick  heating  at  100°  C.  entails 
less  destruction  than  prolonged  simmering 
at  70°  to  90°  C.  Outbreaks  of  scurvy  in 
which  excessive  cooking  of  the  vegetable 
ration  has  been  considered  an  important 
contributory  cause  have  been  already  placed 
on  record.  By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  V. 
Pirquet,  and  with  the  help  of  the  sister  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  we  were  enabled  to 
study  the  methods  of  cooking  employed  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Kinderklinik.  In  cook- 
ing for  institutions,  where  large  numbers 
of  people  are  concerned  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  have  to  be  manipulated,  the 
time  taken  in  cooking  must  of  necessity 
)»■  much  longer  than  is  the  case  in  small 
households.  In  Vienna,  moreover,  the 
usual  method  of  preparing  vegetables  in- 
volves two  separate  cooking  processes: 
they  are  first  boiled  till  soft,  and  afterward 
cooked  again  before  serving,  in  an  Einbrenn 
made  from  Hour  and  fat.  This  double 
cooking  involves  a  twofold  destruction  of 
antiscorbutic  vitamin.  Similar  methods 
of  cooking  vegetables  have  been  employed 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Kinderklinik.  Even 
potatoes  are  frequently  cooked  twice—  first 
boiled  or  cooked  in  steam  at  100°  C,  then 
sliced  and  cooked  again  witli  fried  fat  and 
onions.  In  the  making  of  soups  the  root 
vegetables,  tomatoes,  green  vegetables,  etc., 
are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
100°  C.  for  as  long  as  three  to  four  hours 
as  a  general  rule.  Following  such  methods 
of  cooking,  the  loss  of  antiscorbutic  value 
must-  be  very  extensive,  if  not  almost  com- 
plete!. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  (September,  101S,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1919)  when  an  adequate  amount  of 
fresh  vegetables  was  provided,  the  diel 
nevertheless  was  a  scurvy-producing  one, 
due  to  loss  of  antiscorbutic  vitamin  during 
the  cooking.  The  conditions  as  regards 
scurvy  were  apparently  less  satisfactory  in 
hospital  than  among  the  general  population. 
Among  the  latter  there  was  certainly  no 
general  outbreak  of  scurvy,  and  I  be  children 
who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  hospital 
were  less  disposed  to  develop  the  disease 
when  the  acute  shortage  of  antiscorbutic 
came  than  those  who  had  been  in  longer. 
The  presumption  is  that  during  the  six 
months  or  so  preceding  the  outbreak  the 
general  population  were  getting  more  anti- 
scorbutic than  these  hospital  patients." 
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UNSAFE  ROAD  FOUNDATIONS 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  house  on  a  flimsy 
foundation  would  be  an  absurdity. 
Yet  fine  highways  are  often  built  over  soils 
that  will  not  bear  their  weight,  so  that  soil 
and  surface  go  to  pieces  together.  H.  G. 
Shirley,  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council, 
writes  from  Washington  to  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York)  that  laboratories 
for  studying  and  testing  foundation  soils 
are  sadly  needed.  Much  money,  he  says, 
is  expended  annually  in  investigating  and 
testing  surfacing  materials,  the  Federal 
Government,  many  States,  companies, 
and  private  institutions  having  estab- 
lished laboratories  for  such  purpose. 
Foundations  have  received  scant  atten- 
tion.    He  continues: 

"Lately  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
taken  up  this  investigation  in  a  small  way 
and  appreciates  the  great  value  of  such  an 
investigation  and  study,  but  the  appropria- 
tion allotted  this  bureau  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  so  small  it  will  not  permit  of  an 
extensive  research. 

"Each  spring  many  sections  of  our  roads 
go  to  pieces,  due  to  the  foundation  becom- 
ing saturated  with  moisture,  frost  action, 
seepage,  capillary  action,  and  other  causes. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  the  road  crust  to  carry 
all  the  load  unsupported.  A  firm  founda- 
tion for  our  highways  is  just  as  essential  as 
it  is  for  every  other  structure.  The  little 
study  that  has  been  made  of  the  founda- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  draining  wet  places 
where  the  subbase  is  constantly  saturated 
by  seepage  water.  Such  places  have  been 
studied  and  in  many  cases  remedied,  but 
there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  study 
given  to  the  bearing  power  of  the  different 
types  of  soils  as  a  foundation.  Especially 
at  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  are 
saturated  with  moisture,  or  the  reverse 
when  they  are  dry  and  contracted. 

" It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  know  less  about 
the  subfoundation  and  its  ability  to  sus- 
tain the  metal  surface  under  the  moving 
load  than  any  other  feature  of  road  con- 
struction. There  has  never  been  any  con- 
structive effort  made  until  recently  to  find 
out  just  what  takes  place,  or  to  determine 
the  ability  of  certain  types  of  soils  to  with- 
stand the  impact  and  weight  of  a  heavy 
moving  load.  I  know  of  no  element  so 
important  in  road-building  that  has  been 
studied  less,  and  of  which  so  little  is  known, 
as  the  subfoundation.  The  surface  mate- 
rials have  been  studied  and  experimented 
with  at  a  great  expense  until  they  can  be  put 
together  and  give  known  results. 

"It  recalls  to  the  writer's  mind  the  Bib- 
lical phrase,  'What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul.'  For  what  will  it  profit  us  if  we  de- 
velop the  very  highest  type  of  surfacing  if 
we  lose  it  all  by  a  weak  and  unknown  foun- 
dation? The  question  of  a  stable,  firm, 
and  unyielding  foundation  must  have  our 
best  thought.  The  physical  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  subsoils  are  so  compli- 
cated thai;  to  solve  this  problem  properly 
will  require  the  very  highest  type  of  skill. 
Problems  concerning  materials,  water  frost 
action,  physical  effects  of  heat,  cold,  and 
moisture  must  be  solved.  The  chemical 
action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  the  many  other 
different  elements  found  in  the  soils  leading 
'o  unknown  fields  must  be  found  out.  Not 
until  this  is  done,  and  the  bearing  power  of 
the  subfoundation  can  be  ascertained  by  a 
simple  test  or  brought  to  a  known  condition 
by  treatment,  will  road-building  present  no 
uncertain  factors. 


Sidewalks  and  Powder 
Puffs  are  Cousins 


IF  we  could  study  the  life  history  of  each  article  we 
use  every  day  we  would  find  that  many  of  them  had 
the  same  ancestors — that  they  were  related  even  though 
they  had  no  resemblance  whatever  and  were  entirely 
different  in  make-up  and  general  utility. 

For  example,  there  is  a  "screening"  machine  called 
the  HUM-MER  which  is  the  common  ancestor  of  many 
of  the  things  that  enter  into  our  daily  lives. 

The  cement  that  makes  the  concrete  sidewalk  has 
been  sifted  or  screened.  The  HUM-MER  removes  the 
lumps  and  foreign  substances  from  the  powder  in  Madam's 
powder  puff.  So  sidewalks  and  powder  puffs  become 
cousins.  They  are  related — and  in  turn  have  many 
more  relations. 

The  raisins  in  your  pie  are  sized  by  screens.  Ore  is 
put  through  the  HUM-MER  at  the  mines.  Salt  goes 
through  it — and  sugar.  Rubber  manufacturers  use  it — 
and  chemical  concerns — and  glass  makers — and  coal 
operators. 


And  so  the  family  of  HUM-MER  products  grows. 

The  HUM-MER  sifts  or  divides  various  materials 
through  woven  wire  screens  stretched  to  drum-head 
tension  and  vibrated  by  electro-magnetic  action. 

It  handles  much  more  material  than  the  old  bumping, 
shaking,  mechanically  operated  machine — and  handles 
it  at  a  lower  cost.  It  makes  woven  wire  screen  cloth 
wear  longer.  And  it  gives  results  that  can  be  mathe- 
matically predetermined  with  far  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before. 

Many  concerns  are  now  profitably  screening  materials 
with  the  HUM-MER  that  could  not  be  screened  at  all 
by  the  old  methods.  Perhaps  you  can  use  a  HUM-MER 
profitably,  too. 

THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Woven  Wire  Screens  and  Screening  Equipment 
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Let  our  engineers  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the 
figures  and  data  they 
have  compiled  from  tests 
made  in  cases  similar  to 
yours.  They  will  tell  you 
frankly  whether  or  not 
the  HUM-MER  can  be 
employed  profitably  in 
your  business. 


HUM-MER 

INCLINED  SCREEN 

Electro  Magnetic  Vibration 
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For  Christmas 

this  year  why  not 

give    your    boy  a 

Daisy? 


TOYS 


Boys  Who  Love  Real  Sport 

The  boy  who  deserves  a  gun  of  his  own  is  the  boy  who 
loves  real  sport,  and  lives  up  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
no  matter  what  he  is  doing. 

Every  boy  who  loves  outdoor  sports,  who  likes  to  camp 
and  swim  and  fish,  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  handle 
a  gun,  and  how  to  shoot  straight.  Your  boy  should 
have  this  training,  and  the  best  gun  to  start  with  is  the 
Daisy  Air  Rifle.  Millions  of  American  boys  have  learned 
to  shoot  with  a  Daisy,  and  many  of  them,  when  grown, 
have  become  crack  shots  with  hunting  rifle  or  shot 
gun,  because  they  started  right  with  this  famous  boy's 
rifle. 

I  he  Daisy  is  a  rifle  that  any  boy  can  be  proud  to  own. 
It  looks  just  like  a  high-powered  hunting  rifle,  and 
within  its  range,  shoots  just  as  straight  and  true.  It  is 
safe  tor  boys,  because  it  uses  compressed  air  instead  of 
powder.  Why  not  get  your  boy  a  Daisy  for  Christmas? 
For  over  30  years  the  Daisy  has  been  the  favorite  rifle 
for  American  boys.  No  heavy  cost  for  ammunition 
after  you  buy  it— you  can  shoot  more  than  500  times  for 
ten  cents. 

The  Military  Daisy,  50-shot  repeater,  looks  surpris- 
ingly like  the  guns  our  boys  carried  "over  there,"  with  a 
strap  and  removable  bayonet, $5.00 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  50-shot  repeater,  same  pump 
action  as  found  in  the  highest  tvpe  of  modern  hunting 
rifles, $5.00 

Olher  models,  $1.00  tc  $.',.00.     Your  dealer  will  show  you 

tin  Daisy  line,  or  any  model  sent  direct  from  factory  on 

receipt  of  price. 

DAISY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


I   i.  Ific  Coast  Branch 
PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO.,  Man 

717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  I 


Southern  Repri     n( 
LOUIS  w  I  i.i  I  wis  ,\  CO. 
Nash\  iilc,  Term. 


DAISY 

AIR  RIFLES 


THE   CHILD-FEEDING   FUND 

{.Continued  from  page  23) 

Clarke;  B.  P.  Davenport;  J.  A.  B.  Holt;  V.  F.  Dewey; 
"Anonymous,"  Lynn,  Mass.;  Donald  Baldwin;  "Anony- 
mous," Philadelphia,  Pa.:  L.  A'.  Twyettort  of  Paris;  "In 
.Memory  of  Luther  Dana  Woodbridge"  ;  "Anonymous."  Cor- 
pus  ChrUtl,  Tex.;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Mc  Duffle;  J.  A. 
Livers;  John    Langdon;  K.   \v.   Basslck. 

$189.66— Trinity    Fpiscopal   Church,    Hewlet,   L.    I. 

$185.00-  Keystone  state  Normal  School,  (Cutstowne,  Pa. 

$180.00  each-  Wesley  Collegiate  Institute.  Dover,  Del.; 
Members    of    Centra]    Trust    Co.,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

$175.00     Friends   at   Cedar  Springs",  Mich. 

$168.50     .1.    A.    Collins    and    Friends. 

$168.34 -ChiMreii   of   Public  School,  Johnson  City,  Term: 

$165.36    Citizens   of   Newberry,   s.    c,   through   Dr.   E. 

C.    Jones. 

$160.00  Helen  C,  Katherino  E.,  Mary  E.  and  Chas. 
Dull    Ewlng, 

$158.25     Livermore    Falls    H.    S.,    Maine. 

$152.60— Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ducaiesno  Works  and 
Friends. 

$151.46— I'niversalisl  Church,  Unitarian  Church,  and  the 
Society   of    Concord,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

$150.00  sash— Richard  L.  Ball;  J.  D.  Campbell;  Susan 
Smith  Etoler;  Brotherhood  Sunday  school  (lass  of  the 
Methodist  Ep,  church,  Paulding,  Ohio;  "Anonymous," 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  ;  K.  E.  Child,  B.  M.  VanDvck;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    G.    M.    Chushing. 

$149.00 -Public    School    Children.    Seneea.    S.    C. 

$146.65- -First    Baptist    Sunday    School,    SturgLs,    Ky. 

$146.00     Lake    City    Public    School.    Minn. 

$140.00  each— People  of  Onconta,  N.  Y.;  First  Presby- 
terian S.    s.,  Canlsteo,  N.    Y. 

$133.25     Olivet    College,    Mich. 
$133.00     People    of    Oneonta,    N.    Y. 
$130.00     Citizens  of  Southampton,  Mass. 
$125.00     Lyman    B.   TelYt   and  Mary  A.   Tcfft.      (Error  of 
A.    P.    Thorpe.    $125.00,    deducted.) 

$121.45-  Four    Churches    of   Fairport,    N.    Y. 
$120.00    each— Mrs.    Chas.    Dillingham    and    E.    K.    Dil- 
lingham;  Halting   Hollow   Cong.    Church,    Kiverhead,   L,   I.; 
Parker    Bible   Class,    Oil    City,    Pa.;    George   I.    Gruen. 

$118.00  -First  Kng.  Lutheran  Church,  United  Presby- 
terian  Church  and  St.  John's  Evangelical  Church,  Stras- 
burg,    Ohio. 

$116.00— The   People   of   Oneonta,    N.    Y.,    and    Vicinity. 
$115.00    each- Mrs.    A.    P.    Fowler;   W.    H.    Sullivan. 
$114.25— Catholic    Parish   St.    Augusta   School   Children. 
St.    Cloud,    Minn. 
$113.95     Central    Baptist    Church,    Dayton,    Ohio. 
ilio    People    of    Marysvllle,    Ohio. 
Officers    and   Crew    Steamer    "Fere    Marquette,' 
Mich.;     Children 
city. 

Union     Services    In 
federated    church 


$111.00 

$110.00 

Ludington, 

New    York 
$108.80 
$107.88 
$107.45- 
$107.00 


of    Social     Motive     School, 


Wellston,    Ohio, 
of    Turner,    Me. 
-"Anonymous,"    Tchula,    Miss. 
Church    of    Christ,    Norman,    Okla. ;   The    Peo- 
ple of  Beatrice,   Neb. 

$105.00  each  Brotherhood  Class  of  the  Wallaeo  Avenue 
Christian  Church.  Wilkuisburg,  l'a.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
A.lams    and    Children. 

$103.62     Ft.    Bragg    Union    If.    S.,    Cal. 

$102.00  each-  Sunday  School  Class  21,  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  O.  W.  ltash  and 
Children. 

$101.00- Grace  M.  E.  Sunday  School.  Highland  Park.  111. 

$100.44— The    Church    of    the   Redeemer,    Chicago.    111. 

$100.00  each— "In  Memorlam,"  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Boyer;  Mrs.  Aroline  C.  Govo;  Charles  A. 
Green;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  llailman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Hall;  W.  F.  Hamilton;  Elizabeth  A.  Heard;  Godfrey 
Holterhotr,  Jr.;  Waldemar  Kops;  Wm.  H.  Landford; 
Frank  M.  Lay;  J.  W.  I.ovc;  G,  E.  Myers;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chase   II.    Paul;  Mrs.  J.   C.   Perry;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Reginald 

A.  Daly;  John  P.  Samson;  Paul  Stewart:  Louise  M. 
Thompson;  The  Worn  Doorstep.  Wellesley,  Mass.;  I.  G. 
Thomas  and  Co. ;  Femwood  Public  School,  Femwood, 
Miss.;  S.  B.  E.  McVay,  V.P. ;  Josiah  O.  Stearns;  A.  P. 
Morrison;  Benjamin  C.  Wilson;  H.  E.  Bryam ;  J.  If. 
Fluster;  Thos  P.  Cooke;  Mary  A.  Kelker;  Hugh  M. 
Mooney;  C.  C.  Sharp;  The  Wahl  Co.;  M.  L.  Sperry; 
Daniel  It.  Sortevell;  W.  H.  Rentier;  Malcom  Jackson;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  McCaskey ;  James  W.  Hayward;  Mrs. 
Edgar  Sherman  Scott;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Van  Nortwlck;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Cune;  A.  L.  Miller;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cope;  II.  L.  Ferris; 
Howard  H.  Russell:  Alice  J.  Tufts;  Frank  J.  Corbin ;  The 
Staplers;  Meyer  Schoen;  Brooks  itupture  Appliance  Co.; 
W.  B.  Thompson:  Messrs.  (lias.  L.  and  P.  A.  Nickodemus; 
J.  A.  Brown ;  Ernest  Thompson ;  Central  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temp.  Union,  Akron,  Ohio;  ('.  A.  I),  and  Julia  II. 
Detchon;  Jas.  L.  Jackson;  Samuel  Foltz;  John  D. 
Murphy;  A.  Scottcrgood  and  Son;  Mrs.  (J.  P.  Bofiokway; 
W.  F.  Smith;  II.  II.  Hoover;  J.  F.  Neville;  Ceo.  .!. 
Crosimin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edw.  Browning;  Tlthers  Ass'n 
M.  E.  Church.  Carbondale.  Pa.;  Jas.  W.  Shea;  Anna  A. 
Kenyon;  "Anonymous,"  Hollywood,  Cal.;  Otto  Agricola; 
J.  L.  Allhands;  Women's  British-American  Society  of 
Pawtucket,  it.  I.:  A.  G.  Bamsberger;  E.  D.  Heydo;  Helona 
W.  Elliot;  C.  H.  Humphreys;  Smith  Crowder;  Isaac  Harde- 
man; Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Johnson;  Wm.  Hann;  Mrs.  L. 
Finstein;  First,  Presbyterian  Church,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Jacob 
.Tacobsen;    Mrs.    F.     It.     Hazard;    C.    (J.    Chandler;    Boys   of 

Rlverdale    County    School,    Blverdale-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. ; 

Helm  and  Itanium;  Mrs.  Ricau ;  Mrs.  William  I).  Hub- 
bard; S.  B.  Goodwin  and  J.  F.  Goodwin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Cody  and  Mr.  A.  C. ;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Matthews; 
Fort  Dodge  Lodgo  of  ICIks  No.  .'!0C,  Iowa;  Wilmer  C. 
Swarllev;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Waldrup;  .lances  1.  Brown- 
son;  "II.  S.,"  U.  S.  S.  "Ne-w  Hampshiro";  Andrew  T. 
and  Gilbert  S.  McCllntOCk;  W.  T.  Cook;  Lucirnla  P. 
Anthony;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Tadlock;  C.  F.  Gociinger  Con- 
struction Co.;  Mrs.  William  P.  Ilapgood;  American  Bed 
Burnet  Countv  Chapter.  Marble  Falls,  Texas;  John 
W.  Henrlch;  B.  L.  TomUnson;  Chas.  W.  E.  Bsenmenger; 
If.  M.  Bobbins;  .Mrs.  H.  B.  Gates;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Strong,  Jr.;  John  Lawn-nee  Mauran ;  Ben  Williams;  R. 
Buchanan;  O.  T.  Wallace;  Geo.  A.  DeLong;  George  K. 
Coudy;  tin.  Wm.  Lallodlng;  G.  Matthew  Adams;  Mrs. 
Frederic  F.  Inn  and;  "A.  C.  K."  and  "F.  R.  K.,"  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.;  "Active,"  N.   Y.   ('. ;  James  S.  Grant;   Homer 

s.  Pace;  Free  Baptist  s.  8„  Portland,  Me.;  chas.  Gili 
Lumber  Co.;  Frederick  Jewett  Lowrey;  Dr.  Josephine  A. 
Jewett;  West  Tarentum  Fuel  Co.;  Batterree  Land  Com- 
pany; Bell  Telephone  Company  Employees,  Dallas,  Texas; 
S.  O.  Chase;  William  Tim-on ;  Lewis  &  Valentine  Com- 
pany; A.  D,  Holt;  Italph  C.  Gorrill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison   Geer;    Mr.    and    Mis.    James    Busscll    C.iiui;    Mrs.    J. 

B.  Dean;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ilemingi  r ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bailey    Willis:   Ada   M.    Hinkel;   F.    K.    Stearns;   John   F. 

ndt!    S      II.    Lewis;   Tomkinson.    Kenyon    &    Tomkinson 

Co  ■  federated  Church  <>f  Fairoaks,  Cal.;  Mrs.   Humphrey 

L.  Nash;  John  A.  Lesehen;  M.  W.  Benjamin;  Ladies  of 
the  Maccabees;  Margaret  Prescott  Montague;  Elizabeth  C. 
Dingvvell;  II.  J.  Oman;  "A  Friend,"  Frle,  l'a.;  Louise  and 
Itose,  L.  Bantty;  S.  it.  Hubbard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Italph  N. 
Dyar;  E.  N.  Hedin;  E.  A.  Marshall;  John  L.  Pierce;  C. 
E  Smith;  G,  A.  Ilagaman;  John  Thomson;  James  II. 
Bamsay;  Mrs.  Florence  F.  Gilpin;  Free  Methodist  Church, 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.;  S.  S.  Woods;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Sicard;  Mr. 
and    Mi  J.    W.    A.    Gllrcath;    Dracut   Center    Cong.    Church, 

(.Continued  on  pag*  92) 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  HAZEL-ROD 

THE  article  in  approval  of  the  divining- 
rod  used  to  locate  underground  springs 
or  veins  of  metal,  quoted  recently  in  these 
columns,  has  elicited  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  from  correspondents  who  have 
more  or  less  remarkable  tales  to  tell  of  the 
general  tenor  of  those  quoted  in  the  article. 
Skeptics  have  not  taken  pen  in  hand,  so 
that,  considered  as  a  "straw  vote,"  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  show  a  hundred- 
per-cent.  belief  in  the  hazel-twig.  And  yet 
it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  the  fart  that 
orthodox  scientific  men  place  as  little  reli- 
ance as  ever  on  the  "dowser."  For  in- 
stance, in  an  account  of  a  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  in 
Australia,  given  by  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York),  the  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  the 
divining-rod,  often  used  in  good  faith,  "was 
a  subject  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
psychologist  rather  than  the  geologist." 
We  read  in  the  editorial  page  of  this  journal: 

"A  number  of  experiments  were  cited 
indicating  the  cheerful  and  conscientious 
blundering  around  of  divining-rod  operators . 
Sometimes  they  struck  water,  sometimes  not 
— exactly  as  if  they  had  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air  and  dug  for  water  where  it  fell. 

"We  recommend  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  divining-rod  to  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  geologists  and  psychologists.  A 
great  deal  of  interesting  data  on  the  human 
mechanism  would  be  the  result;  and  the 
subject  is  well  worthy  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Solid  citizens — exceptionally  solid 
and  square-set  on  their  feet — are  credulous 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  wonders  beyond 
their  ken.  They  live  by  faith,  for  they 
really  understand  little  of  what  is  going  on 
in  this  world. 

"We  once  watched  an  honest  divining- 
rod  operator  who  walked  over  a  field,  and 
his  rod  bent  over  with  irresistible  force 
when  he  passed  over  a  certain  kind  of  soil 
which  he  said  he  had  assayed  and  which 
ran  $5  a  ton  in  gold  (his  apparatus,  we 
should  have  said,  was  'set'  for  gold  by 
slipp:ng  a  gold  bar  into  each  of  the  handles). 
We  noted  with  amusement  the  massive 
gold  watch  and  chain  which  lay  across  the 
operator's  breast,  and  the  massive  gold 
rings  on  his  fingers,  all  of  which  fine  gold 
did  not  affect  the  instrument  that  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  supposedly  $5-a-ton  dirt 
beneath  his  feet!  Yet  this  evidence  made 
no  impression  upon  a  lawyer  and  a  banker 
who  were  present. 

"Therefore,  to  be  complete,  the  study  of 
the  psychology  of  the  divining-rod  should 
be  extended  to  that  of  some  of  those  who 
believe  in  it;  and  this  would  lead  further 
on  to  the  study  of  the  similar  firm  basis  of 
their  other  beliefs  and  to  the  psychology 
of  solid  citizens  as  a  whole.  These  are  the 
types  of  men  we  observe  going  around  the 
streets  these  days  with  then-  winter  over- 
coats on,  altho  for  some  days  (as  we' write) 
the  temperature  has  been  above  80  degrees 
midday;  but  is  it  not  after  October  1, 
which  is  the  one  incontrovertible  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  grasp?  They  arc  of  the 
solid  supporters  of  society,  who  know  quito 
firmly  whether  they  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  Baptists  or  Presbyterians,  and 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  general." 


What  Happens 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


Five  quick  effects  occur  when 
teeth  are  brushed  in  this  scientific 
way. 

Millions  now  get  them  twice  a 
day.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
urge  all  to  get  them. 

Ask  us  for  this  10 -Day  Tube. 
It  will  show  what  these  effects  mean 
in  whiter,  cleaner  teeth. 

The  five  effects 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow.  That  is  Nature's  tooth - 
protecting  agent. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 


in  the  saliva.  That  to  quickly  digest 
the  starch  deposits  which,  if  left, 
form  acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film  on  teeth.  One  keeps  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film  cannot 
easily  adhere. 

These  are  all  desired  effects. 
They  are  aids  to  Nature  which 
authorities  approve.  See  how  they 
change  your  tooth  conditions  in  this 
ten-day  test. 


You  are  welcome  to  this  test 


A  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is  sent 
to  all  who  ask.  It  is  bringing  a  new 
dental  era,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
the  facts. 

The  fight  on  film 

Pepsodent  results  from  many  years  of 
effort  to  fight  film  on  teeth.  Film  is 
that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end  it, 
so  film-caused  troubles  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions   of  germs   breed   in   it.     They, 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  film. 

Now  dental  science  has  found  ways 
to  fight  it.  These  methods  are  embodied 
in  Pepsodent.  Five  years  of  tests  have 
amply  proved  it.  The  highest  authorities 
today  endorse  its  principles.  Millions 
now  employ  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  the  reasons 
for  its  multiple  effects.  See  and  feel 
them,  then  judge  for  yourself  how  much 
they  mean  to  you  and  yours.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  121,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.. 

Chicago.  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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AH.-e  Collins;  15.  F.  Mo.its:  W.  J.  Fawcett :  Mary  15. 
».  Amii  Sandrock;  E.  t.  McCarthy;  r>.  C.  Skinner; 
i'.  Tomilnson;  Mi  and  Mis  av».  McLean;  Mrs.  Frances 
Colson;  Messrs,  Henri  s.  Henschen  ami  Co.;  Pupils  of 
Field  School,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Oscar  Kayser;  Win.  11. 
Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huter  w.  Springer;  Muriel  Miller; 
A  C,  Houstoi  .  Sterling  Ruffln;  11.  T.  Armentsent;  J.  O. 
K<  lej  and  Sons;  Stells  H,  Armentsent;  Fletcher  F.  Mc- 
Neny;  George  Fogarty;  l>r.  Fred  G,  Hodgson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Lynde  ll.  Ryman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrj  K.  Brown; 
l>.  Murphy;  C.  V.  Dllley;  The  ll.  0.  Carmlchael 
Family;  C  M.  and  L.  li.  Bowen  and  Clars  W.  Bead- 
bury;  Elm  St  i  '  urch  s.  s.,  Buckport,  M>.:  Mrs. 
T.   L.    Frothlngham;   Mr.    and   Mrs.   s.   p.    Kellogg;   U.    X. 

■  :  1.  Beneker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ellsworth  Grum- 
man; Annie  Carnehers;  Nellie  Mclntyre;  T.  E.  Lenleux; 
\i     m     Bulkeley;    Allen    Water;    E,    B.    Andrew;    Alfred 

in  Hoffsomer  and  Family;  t;.  Frederick  Schwars; 
l>r.  F.  s.  Barnard;  Dorcas  Circle  of  the  Flrsl  Pres. 
Church,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Brown; 
I. a. ins'  Benecolent  Society,  Bucksport,  Mi-.;  Mr.  and  Mis. 
George  W.  Bleecker;  Henrj  T.  Ferrlss;  Grace  Mackey; 
.'■  •'■  De  Cramer;  August  M.  Gummer;  Windsor  School 
Children,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  James  c.  Phillips;  Dr.  Hill 
'Mother  and  Daughters,"  Newark,  Ohio;  As- 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School,  Louisville, 
Gs  .  Luther  Mosteller;  Benton  Ave.  School,  Mlddletown, 
V  ^  .  ,i.  P,  O'Brien;  Employees  Consumers  Power  Com- 
pany; F.  Bird;  Ezra  L.  Walker  and  Helen  A.  Walker; 
.i  E.  Bartlett;  T.  s.  Grubba  and  Family;  H.  J.  Thurman; 
Mrs.  I.  C  Du  l'..i>;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  ll.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  C.  ll.  K.'mns:  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Peggy  and  J. 
1!.  Bogan:  Mary  t;.  Swerer;  Margaret  A.  Chapner;  E.  V. 
ll.il'ii;  IMssio  C.  Sherwood;  it.  F.  Miller;  Edwin  Lopas; 
Mrs.  K.  li.  Stevens;  G.  f..  Pierpont;  John  Cecil  Brown, 
M.  F.  Cappock;  Justine  v>.  Bevitt;  Agnes  Keefe;  C.  S. 
Roe;  Percy  A,  Smith;  .Mrs.  Gertrude  it.  Douglas;  .Mrs. 
Jessie  Lynde  Ryman;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  <;.  Hodgson; 
Abates  and  Taussig  Tie  Corporation;  Peuns'  Manor 
Grange;  John  ll.  Hill;  .1.  W.  Schlrmer;  Rev.  ami  Mrs. 
John  Bailej  Kelly;  Senior  Class  of  Laconia  11.  S.,  N,  H. ; 
M.  ll.  Robinson;  Hemming  L.  Erickson;  A.  .1.  Hettinger; 
Anne  Scot!  Shookton;  C.  E,  Bull;  Jos.  It.  Nay  lor;  Mrs. 
Kan-  L.  HoUoway;  Lloyd  M.  Johnson;  Mr.  ami  Mrs,  ami 
Ituth  Chalmers;  Students  of  Appalachia  School,  Va.;  Jas. 
Brown;  class  at  Benedict  College;  li.  T.  and  I.  T. 
Mortlmore;  Ella  Lonn;  C.   11.   Buhl;   "Greeueville.   S.  C." 
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■  E.  Davis,  Hobart  W.  Davis  and  Mary  Louise 
Davis;  T>.  C.  Kurtz  and  Son;  Agnes  A.  Mirford;  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Taylor;  c.  S.  Thacher;  Rosa  FoUmer;  Dr.  and 
.Mi-  W.  K.  Butler;  D.  It.  Hirsl;  The  Order  of  tho  Star 
In  East,  Crookston,  Minn.;  Smith  *v  Son;  Patron  and 
Children  of  School  No.  4,  Center  Township,  Ind.; 
Beckwlth  Bros.  &  Co.;  S.  E.  Brown;  Employees  of  Snappy 
Btorlea   Sales   Co.;  Melissa   Dalzell;   Main    School,    Misha- 

Iml.;  A.  R.  Nilcs;  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Howlett;  Italy 
Hill  Sunday  School,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Max  It.  Read; 
.1.  ltrunslad;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  C.  C.  Edwards:  Bethel  High 
School,  Bethel,  Conn.;  Thos.  H.,  Caroline  S.  and  Kath- 
arine J.  Evarts;  Mrs.  A.  c.  Hutton  and  W.  T.  Fry; 
William  Y.  Wemple;  J.  E.  Wright;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Burks;  l'coplo  of  Cloverdale.  Ind.;  Kenneth  White;  Mr. 
and    Mis.     ]'.    I.eonardy;    Mrs.    Charles    C.    Frich. 

$38.00  Una  Voce  S.  S.  Class  Humbold  Parkway  M.  E. 
Church,   Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

$36.86     Children    Of    the  Louisville    Public   Schools,   Ohio. 

$35.18    Students  of   High   School,    Bradford,    Pa. 

$36.34  l'upils  and  Teachers  of  Our  Schools,  May's 
Landing,   N.  J. 

$36.00  each  Wesley  Bible  Class.  Mocksvflle,  N.  C; 
John   !•'.   Byers. 

$35.00  each    -Luther  Leaguo  of  Iudianland  Church,  Wal- 

nutport,   l'a.;   (i-ciiia   ii.    Cresse;   Missionary   Bank    Pres- 

,.    Independence,   la.;  "Anonymous,"   Den- 

I  W.    A.    Frost    &    Co.    lMiarma. ;    Kinzio    l!r,,s. 

and    J.     E.     Foxworthy;    <».     W.     Gaasch     and     .Mrs.     Alice 

Gaasch;  M.    it.   Grant;  Mr.   ami  Mrs.   J.   V.   Burke, 

$34.85     Union   Thanksgiving   Service   of  Cedar   Falls,   la. 

$33.44  Union  Thanksgiving  Service.  First  M.  E.  Church, 
Cuyahoga    Falls,  O. 

$33.00     i'ii  i    Presbyterian   Church.    Cadiz,   O. 

$32.50     Members   of   sknokum   Hall. 

$32.25      Lo    Itoy    I'ublic    Schools.    Ohio. 

$32.00  each— Ladies'  Centennial  Book  Club;  Bald  Eagle 
B.  s..  si.  Paul,  Minn.;  Laurytown  Hospital) 
Neatherly,   Pa. 

$31.45    Henry   Massie  Bldg.,   Ports uth,  O. 

$31.25    Women's   Christian   Tei anci     Union,    Aitken, 

Minn. 

$31.10    Church   of   Farmington,    Farmlngton,   Mo. 

$31.02    I  i.i.,11   Service  ol    Prol I   Churches,   Concord, 

Sii.oo  each-  Rosetta  A.  Schulz;  Nathan  it.     Boberl  W. 

ii    Finl  'i  ''in. 
$30.50     VanCleave    Hi  thi  dl  I    s.    s..    M 
$30.10     Ai  na   M.    Mi  l 

$30.00  each    L,    i.    Mlnoi     i  .  (     O'Connor;  Emily 

i      Bailey;   Marj    M     Eaton;   The   Mi-      Haven;   Mr.   and 
'  ■         '      '  i  M      1 1     lacobs;   E     I  i  anklln    Kean ; 

v.      m    nil;    Edith   Newell;    Mrs.    F.    a.    Newell; 
K.    k.    s.-'.us.    Daughter   and    Son;    Kale    Waiter;   Helen 
K    Wood  ;   Young   Hen's   Bible   Class   Zlon    L.    C,   Man- 
Pa  :  The  Bantee   Normal   Training  School,   Bi 
i     n     Tapley;   Arthur   Win,    Nelson;   Mrs.    w.    B. 
ot   tin-  Lynchburg  Shoe  Co.;  V.   F. 
ii    W.    PhllUps;  .1.   a.   Child  ;   Su  an   B,    Black; 
m     B    Ackerman   and   Lama  M.    DeClercq;  Mr.   and 
ii     Wood;    it    L.    Forban;   Walter    S.    MacCarthy; 
i     i       i      r.    Blci  ;  church  of  Christ,   Plaua,  <>. ; 
Juniors    and    Benlors    of    the    St.     Bernard     I'ublic    High 
O.;    i;.    ii     Young;    Baraca    Cls 
Church  of  Woodruff,   B.    C. ;  Bevi  nth 
Bundai    B  Class  ol   the  Wesl    Lebanon,   N,    EL, 

1  buri  b,   \\ ■   t    L.  bsnon,    N.    II. ;   Mi      Fred    r 
.1     ii  Gal       C,    E.    McClave;    Sarah    Nichol     Guild; 

Mr       i.     ,i-   i    ,i  and  Lester,    Jr.,    Bhi  eline :    •;.    L. 

1  i:         I    (      per;    Bible    Class    su    Paul    Presby. 

r.i  .     in-    I..,  i    T.    Wood;    G.    C, 
i  HI      i  urrj    Bell;   "In    Memory  ol    M.    I  in  hand." 

Minn.;    Isabel! s   E.    Kempe;   w    W.    Newman    & 
i  John  W.  w.   i-'air;  Isabella  Rosen- 
t'.iuin,   A.    C.    Panfll;    Betes    l      and    Edna    Brown;  T.    C. 
i  nd  Claudia  1     Edwards;  J.  M     Harding ;   Pupils 

of    Suddlersvllle    High    School,     Mil. ;    D.     Bllassam;    Mr. 
and   Mi      W.    C.    Moulton   and   .Mary   Elizabeth    Moulton; 
n    Thomas    and    Family;    M  as    Porter;    Lotus 

•  Youngstown,  O. ;  1      m    Bookn  ilti  r;  T.   t;.    I 


S.  Davis;  M^lss  S.  T„  Lynch  and  T.  A.  Laven;  Mrs. 
('has.  K.  Heywood  ami  Son;  Mrs.  10.  W.  Helbig;  Senior 
Room  of  'I'itusvillo  High  School,  l'a. ;  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Chamberlain;  l'upils  in  the  Madison  High  School,  Wis.; 
Dover  Public  Schools,  Dover,  Del.;  Mis.  Marguerite  Long; 
F.  D.  Keister;  J.  Sampson;  It.  P.  Moore:  Thomas  Har- 
row. Jr.;  Ward  c.  Bowen;  L.  C.  It.,  Franklin,  Ind. ; 
Sidney  it.  Perry;  Lucie  ll.  and  Mrs.  E.  s.  Norsell;  C.  H. 
Schindler;  -Malcolm  A.  Cob's ;  W.  .1.  Angore;  Charles  A. 
Carter;    Clara    F,     Merrinian ;     Frank     llcliiier.s. 

$29.65— M.    E.    Sunday    School,    Hebron.    O. 

$29.25 -Sunday  School  of  the  Derby  United  Church. 
Derby.    Vt. 

$28.50 — Freshman.  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes  of  the 
Nappanee  High  School,  Ind. 

$28.00— Highland    Chapel,    ltidgctop.    Tenn. 

$27.00  each— l'i ieuds *nt  15  St.  James  Apartments;  Em- 
ployees of  B,  S.  and  E.  Company;  Mr.  and  Mis  c.  It 
Cm i is    and    Mis.    Lydla   V.    Curtis. 

$26.50-E.  M.   Hardest?  and  others. 

$26.25— Mr.    and    Mrs.    Fred   P.    Pool. 

$26.00  each— Louise    M     Arndt;   spring  Garden    Presh) 
uii.in  church.  Spring  Garden,  Va.;  Three  History  classes. 
Ortonville,    Minn.;    The    Cumberland    High    School,    Cum- 
berland,    O. 


$25.50    Hancock     Church     Sunday     School. 

Mass. 


Lexington. 


$25.00  each  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas,  McXab;  Frederic 
Bond.  E.  it.  Booker;  n.  M.  Trimmer;  Lois  m.  Owens; 
A.  J.  Penrose;  I,  J.  Nelson;  Clay  Henry;  Blair  Hooks: 
Mrs  Geo.  J.  Kaiser;  Theo.  M.  Fomar;  Ann-  Strand; 
"A  Friend  of  Children,"  Elgin,  III.;  II.  0.  Snyder  and 
Son;  ltisscll  Lumber  Co.;  Mrs.  Virginia  Warner;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  De  Beer;  Earl  It.  Small;  alary  L.  Fenton;  C. 
M.  Rice;  Lemuel  Dyer;  A.  J.  Sampson;  C.  S,  Blllman; 
L.  E,  Knappen;  Local  11S2,  Dist  1,  V.  M.  W.  ol  v. 
Plymouth,  Pa.;  Frank  liawkings;  c.  J.  Roclcwood;  11. 
L.  Taylor;  It.  N.  Wellington;  Children  of  Haverfleld'e 
School,  Cadiz,  O.  ;  Miami  County  Normal  School,  West 
Milton,  O. ;  G.  W  Robinson;  Arthur  N.  Rice;  J.  F. 
Hanibrlght;  Will  H.  Good;  Huntington  Park  Union  High 
School,  Huntington  Park,  Cal. ;  Sabbath  School  of  the 
First  M.  E.  Church,  Boston,  Mass.;  Methodist  Fplseopal 
Primary  Circle  of  Seymour,  Conn.;  Janet  Mackenzie; 
Mack  A.  Hurlbut;  "Anonymous,"  New  York;  W.  S. 
Aiituar;  Hal  Speidel;  M.  F.  Perry;  E.  H.  Gave;  S.  P. 
Eagle;  W.  R.  Kirk;  James  W.  l'apez;  F.  N.  Leutz;  "A 
Friend,"  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Ben.  C.  Owen;  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Simpson;    Jno.    J.    Hughes;    11.    Streibert;    A.    L.    Harris; 

C.  Yarnall  Abbott;  J.  M.  Hrundage;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bus- 
sell;  II.  N.  Silliman;  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Ualstead;  F,  A. 
Dodge;  Alfred  C.  Webster;  Mary  Reynolds  Patrick;  Wm. 
11.  Baker;  L.  G.  Ebersol;  I'hebo  Harrison;  Sugannan 
Construction  Co.;  N.  S.  Beale  and  Son;  Bert  M.  Cro- 
mack;  J.  E.  Evans;  Dr.  11.  M.  Wood;  M.  J.  Raymond; 
Edward  K.  Titus;  W.  F.  Sulzbacher;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Under- 
bill;  Mary  S.  and  Ethel  liartholmew;  F.  C.  Milton;  Elva 
Porter;  W.  E.  Jackson;  Chas.  M.  Allison;  E.  M.  l'olcat; 
John  W.  Stokes,  M.D. ;  W.  E.  Peters:  William  W.  Jones; 
W.  M.  Cole;  Caroline  M.  Preston;  R.  E.  Bradley;  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Hamilton;  Sirs.  Walter  M.  Eby  and  Children; 
Fred  S.  Robinson;  Martha  M.  Braley;  Third  National 
Bank,  Wilford,  111.;  F.  A.  Sargent;  William  Evans; 
Nitscner  Implement  Co.;  F.   F.  Burdett;  Max  A.  Lauffcr; 

D.  t;.  Klnkead;  E.  J.  Smyer;  ltoy  U.  Blakey;  J.  B. 
Williams;  A.  II.  Wacker;  Isett  Lumber  Co.;  E.  11.  Skin- 
ner;   Rein  a    Helder;    Sollm    M.    Franklin;    Chas.    Smith; 

Miss  F.  Klcaml  Meakin;  It.  P.  Sborls;  Dorothy  Aldrlch; 
Jeantietlo  M.  Conway;  "Anonymous,"  Piltsbiirg,  Kans. ; 
J.  T.  Sliced,  Jr.;  C.  L.  Itcinert;  S.  It.  Wigton;  Valley 
Concrete  i'ipo  Co.;  Forest,  Glen  Cong.  Sunday  School, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  M.  II.  Harrison;  James  C.  RogerB; 
George  S.  Herschcr;  F.  <i.  Echols;  J.  F.  Sisbels;  L.  A. 
I'.iinta;  Mrs.  Itnbert  Bellows;  A.  F,  Itcvmcr;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bones;  Iirenneniann  Brothers;  Castle  Heights  Food-Saving 
Club;  B.  L.  Chlpman;  Choir  Presbyterian  Church,  Whito 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  A.  M.  Chill cc;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcnn  Conger; 
Emelie  A.  Cowan;  J.  T.  M.  Crorg;  M.  DavLs;  M.  E. 
Dcnney;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Fay;  F.  T.  Ciffard;  Florence  A. 
Graves;  Griffin  Transfer  Co.;  Mrs.  Claire  1.  Hall;  Harold 
Hamerton;  Harrison  &  Dallcy;  Rev.  Fr.  Henry  O.  M. 
Cap;  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Biggins;  Grant  S.  Hopkins;  E.  J. 
Jenkins;  O.  A.  Jennings;  Albert  V.  Johnson;  L.  II. 
Johnson;  J.  I{.  Klnzer;  Evelyn  II.  Kueblor;  D.  A. 
Lauferty;  I.  MaeEnglish;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  McGcorgo; 
Fred  L.  MeMillin;  Mrs.  Stephen  Mel'herson ;  Abe  Maas; 
H.  C.  Meeken;  Jas.  H.  Mickey;  <".  Mort ;  "Anonymous." 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal.;  L.  Lucilo  Turnor;  T.  H.  Pollock; 
"Anonymous,"  Kichmond,  Cal.;  Bnsllndalo  Baptist  Sun- 
day School,  Boston.  Mass.;  Catherine  C.  Smith;  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Stark;  It.  W.  Stephens;  George  Uhl;  Chas.  S.  Vail; 
Wm.  Archie  Weldln;  Helen  M.  Wells;  E.  Haydcn 
Whiting;  L.  .7.  Whlttecar;  Edna  B.  Woodworth;  J.  D. 
Grandy;   Paul   J.    Crane;   Mrs.    Benjamin    L.    Wells;   Geo. 

A.  Stahl;  Alfred  B.  Benedict;  Clinton  M.  llcrshcy;  H.  A. 
Martin;  C.  M.  Heath;  Augustine  Davis;  John,  Carl 
and  Catherine  Durrell  C.  A.  Mc.Tohnston ;  Chas.  D. 
Nelson;  Mrs.  Clara  Godnian  Post;  Mrs.  VV.  P.  Bcdlng- 
ton;  Donald  D.  Smith;  Col.  H.  C.  Fisher;  St.  Cloud 
Heading  Room  Society,  Minn.;  J.  II.  Levy;  Help  II  Class. 
of  Young  Women,  Presbyterian  Church,  Marion,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Kenny  Hart;  Oak  Dale  Church  of  Christ  and 
S.  S.,  Winona,  Texas;  Chas.  B.  Woodruff;  Anne  B. 
Wood;  Caroline  II.  Hepburn;  B.  C.  Wat-kins;  W.  II. 
Vann;   II.    F.    Blzer;   O.    F.    Wadsworth;   J.    F.    Amos;  W. 

B.  Heed  and  Family;  F.  W.  Harlon;  Mrs.  L.  Nelson; 
V.  W.  Peck;  William  S.  Steduian;  Mai  (Jra  Casting  Co.; 
J.  T.  Kitchen;  Squires  &  Co.;  Macy  Campbell;  Troy  Con- 
servatory of  Music;  Mrs.  Ruben;  Katherino  E.  Dolbear; 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Simpson;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fisher;  F.  A. 
Palmer  George  W.  Van  Slvkn;  Lucia  11.  Rockwell;  A.  M. 
Burger;  W.  C.  Gregory;  William  E.  Jewell;  J.  E.  Ben- 
son; B.  J.  Denrnan;  10.  .1.  Jones;  Chas.  L.  MeFarlaiid; 
Constance  A.  Meek,;  S.  Ethel  Boyt;  (!.  E.  Pierpont;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  II.  Davis;  T.  J.  Moore;  Jas.  S.  Deining; 
Sarah  It.  Buchanan;  Elizabeth  A.  Ilud ;  VV.  L.  Muncy; 
Walter  ll.  Hlldlck;  Jennie  E.  Durst;  It.  Wyatt  Wlstar; 
Isabel  Kelly;  Chas  F.  McCabe;  J.  Dyre  Moyer;  Mrs.  VV. 
L  Leek;  First,  Baptist,  Church.  MeKccs  Hocks,  Pa.;  Inez 
Bailey;  G.  S.  Ilcashv;  Hazel  M.  De  Rhodes;  J.  G. 
Coolidge;  Thos.  II.  Chambers;  J.  E.  Crawford;  0,  W. 
DennlStOn;  J.  E.  Nelson;  A.  C,  Stall;  B.  J.  Steariis; 
W.  L.  Houlditch;  Newsboys'  Club,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Irvln  S.  Matthews;  George  A.  Heldenbaeli;  Seventy  Boys 
of  Hiverdale  Co.  School,  Riverdale  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
Mi       A.    A.    Smith;   Mrs.    M.    B.    M.    Peacock;    II.    Hedges; 

Eugenia  w.  Weller;  B,  n.  Largent;  B.  P.  Van  Alstlne; 
limn  ll.  Foster;  Wm,  S.  P.  Oskamp;  Mrs.  K.  s.  Maw- 
comber;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Whitten  ami  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGee; 
Mr.  and'  .Mis.  J.  It.  Sneed  and  Baby;  "In  Memory  of 
Win.  V..  S."  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mrs.  John  H.  Ward;  J.  P. 
Morley;  Mi-.  Pedersen  and  Lena  Ziniker;  E.  J,  Broaddus; 
\\ .  T.  Crump;  o.  Brunder;  Kentucky  Gem  Coal  Co.; 
chas.  A,  Beeley;  Rochester  Mercantile  Co.;  IL  S.  Loof- 
burrow;  A.  w.  Dickergon;  s.  T.  Brown;  Draper  Family 
and  Homer  Davenport;  Anna  Markley;  E.  II.  Lalng; 
Mrs  Bhoda  Deaton;  Katherlne  D'Ose;  Frank  A.  Frel- 
hofer;  Agnes  Walker;  L.  A.  Oaddls;  L.  S.  Staples;  Bob. 
Morris  Lodge:  V..  It.  MacOlasharn  and  Family;  Graham 
Thompson  and  .Mary  E.  Thompson ;  L.  V.  Qebbard:  Cora 
I       Estabrook     ami     Mrs.     A.     V.     Estabrook;     "In     Loving 

Memory,"    East    Orange,   N.    J.:  J.    D.    Hamilton;    Eliza 
b.-tii    s.    Bonham;   Junius    P.    Flshburn;    it.    K.    Gernert; 
.1.    W.    Boulddln;    Mrs.    Alfred    Fricdlander;    C.    W.    Bpof- 
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ford;  Pearl  S.  Green!  Karl  Swanholm:  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stovell ;  Mrs.  Frank  Andrews ;  Mary  Charlton ;  C.  D. 
Jones;  H.  G.  Keplinger;  Hazel  Underwood;  George 
I.ittleford;   Alex.    K.    King;   Leonard   Willere. 

$24.55— M.    E.    Kevil. 

$24.35— Friends  of  and  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Thos.  M.  Vise. 

$24.00— Mr.    and  Mrs.   R.   T.    McCormiek. 

$23.61— Timrod    Baptist   Sunday    School,    Betlvune,   S.    C. 

$23.50— King's    Daughters'    Bible   Class.    Oil   City,   Pa. 

$23.17— Union  Thanksgiving  Service  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian    and    Christian   Churches,    Belleville,    Kan. 

$23.00  each— Students  and  Faculty  of  M.  H.  S.,  Mat- 
tawan,  N.  J.;  Wimodausis  Club,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Mrs. 
J.    Ramsaur. 

$22.50— Charles    Barton. 

$22.26— Swedish    Mission    S.    S.,    Cambridge,    Mass. 

$22.03— The    W.    M.    School,    Waldron,    Mich. 

$22.00  each — Mrs.  Cora  M.  Boehleman ;  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary of  Second  Presby.  Church,  Boanoke,  Va. ;  J.  N. 
Nicholsen. 

$21.50— Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Allen  High  School, 
Kansas. 

$21.13— Bowcna  B.    Ramsey. 

$21.00  each— "M.  A.  M.,"  New  Roehelle,  N.  Y. ;  H.  C. 
Wetmore;  D.  C.  Burns;  Churches  of  Bupert,  Vt. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   E.   M.   Long. 

$20.75— H.   E.   Thomas. 

$20.20— Jacksonville   Baptist   College. 

$20.02— First   Presbyterian   Church,   Perry,   HI. 

$20.00  each— Ida  M.  Green;  Mary  C.  Orth  and  Mother; 
Barbara  and  Mary  P.  McGowan ;  Mrs.  Lind  and  Oriss 
Orr;   Mrs.    A.    P.    Batchelor;   B.    T.    Musser;   Karl   George; 

A.  J.  Andrews;  Atterbury  Bros.,  Inc.:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bald- 
win ;  E.  T.  Barden ;  M.  A.  Brown  and  B.  Bergman ;  Mrs. 
Oscar  S.  Best;  Bible  Class  First  M.  E.  Church,  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Carrie  C.  Brandenburg;  Miss  E.  Burdick;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William   Burg;   Adelina  M.    Canterbury   and   Mrs.    N. 

D.  Canterbury;  Mrs.  Charles  Carver,  Jr.;  Gertrude  M. 
Cest;  Bev.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Clark;  J.  H.  Cook;  George 
Cooper;  Annie  F.  Day;  Delta  Alpha  Class  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Palmer,  Mass. ;  William  E.  Ebbets  and  Son ;  Em- 
ployees of  Crane  Co. ;  Corp.  Clarence  Ertman ;  A.  S. 
Fedde:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Foster  and  Pearl  B.  Foster;  Mrs. 
Alice  M.    Gould;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   P.   W.   Green   and  Beulah 

E.  Wynn;  P.  A.   Greevamyer;  Dr.   E.   T.   Hall;  Mrs.   Anna 

E.  Hamilton  and  Grace  H.  Peacock;  Mattie  Hamilton; 
Mary    E.    Hanna;    Forbes    Heermans;    Alma    Heinzehnan; 

F.  W.  Helm;  F.  L.  Hillyer;  Georgia  Houston;  Eleanor  C. 
Wolcott  and  Elizabeth  Howe;  Nancy  E.  Jacobs;  Arch  M. 
Jones;  Chris  B.  Jones;  Chas.  M.  Johnson;  Edna  M. 
Johnston;  Boberta  Kunz;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lampton;  H.  B. 
Lewis;  Martha  B.  K.  McGill;  S.  J.  McKenzie;  "Anony- 
mous," Mattawan,  N.  J.;  George  W.  Munro;  L.  A.  Nut- 
ting; Katherine  Obrey:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Page;  Anna  Park; 
Mrs.  Katie  M.  Parker;  Marjorie  Peeples;  Martha  D. 
Perry;  L.  Peterson;  Jordan  Philip;  Mrs.  Clara  Pickett; 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  The  Pythian  Sisters 
of   Freeville,   N.   Y. ;  Mr.    and   Mrs.    L.   L.   Bice;  Elizabeth 

B.  and  Frances  S.  Rogers;  St.  Paul's  Sunday  School, 
Jackson,   Mich.;   C.    Albert   Schwab;   E.    J.    Sharpe;   Arthur 

C.  Shields;  D.  H.  Steele;  Stony  Brook  School;  Edward  E. 
Stowe;  G.  G.  Van  Deusen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Walker; 
F.  D.  Ward;  Genervievc  Waters;  Hugh  Z.  Williams; 
"Anonymous,"  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  H.  R.  Wright;  S.  H. 
Yingst;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  D.  Weld;  John  F.  Sehnitzer; 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Housman;  Mary  Beercham;  Mrs.  James  C. 
Carson;  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Barr;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alsobrook; 
Louise  B.  Hewlett;  J.  C.  Anderson;  Helen  V.  Hardy; 
Antoinette  and  Anna  Wakefield;  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Tillinghast 
and  Mrs.  Lillian  Carr  Knapp;  Jennie  M.  Burd  and 
Edward  E.  Burd;  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Qulnlry;  Wm.  H. 
Pardee;  Alice  M.  Longyear;  Eugene  E.  Phelps  and 
Geraldine  Phelps;  A.  J.  Hocnny;  Mary  and  Martha  H. 
Kutherford ;  Ester  M.  Johnson ;  Florence  H.  Price ;  A.  G. 
Mosier;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hobbie:  W.  J.  Nye;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Hoffman;  Mrs.  Mina  H.  Bicknell;  Edith  C. 
Appleman ;  Florence  V.  Eva;  J.  H.  Beck;  O.  H.  Spencer; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Stewart;  Kent  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodge; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Evans;  Mr.  John  G.  Hutcheson;  Edith  E. 
Matthews;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Coleman;  J.  J.  Abra- 
hams; Mrs.  Clara  C.  J.  Grugan;  Martha  V.  Davis;  Caro- 
line H.  Stoskoff  and  Alice  F.  Stoskoff;  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Goodman;  E.  V.  Heth ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Wilson; 
Paul  T.  Jones;  Margaret  Brown;  Perry  J.  D.  Beynolds; 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Kleykamp;  M.  E.  Flint;  Jennie  and  George 
Felt;  M.  Burgbacher;  "Anonymous,"  Providence,  B.  I.; 
W.  T.  Urmson;  Pauline  Circle;  F.  J.  Medway;  Pere  Mar- 
quette    By.     Field    Party    on     Valuation ;    Mr.     and    Mrs. 

E.  B.  White;  E.  N.  Langley;  Geo.  T.  Miller;  Luman 
Alfred  Field;  H.  E.  Armstrong;  Tire  Coryland  Sunday 
School.  Gillett,  Pa.;  Jerry  and  Polly  Kidder;  Mrs.  J. 
Waugh;  Alice  A.  Bumsey:  T.  M.  and  F:  S.  Gattin; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Baum  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Heilbroner;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Gillum;  Mrs.  Otis  Monroe  Wiley;  Otto  J. 
Hoos:    Buth   M.    Johnson;    "Anonymous,"    Toronto,    Ont. ; 

F.  Cummings;  Mrs.  Elsie  D.  Lasher;  Sophie  A.  Law- 
rence ;  L.  M.  Hartman ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Pcnnell ;  De  Witt  D. 
Barlow;  Plymouth  Con.  Sunday  School,  Oakland,  Cal. ; 
Mrs.  Edna  D.  Henderson;  Charlotte  E.  Williams;  J.  M. 
Reydel,  Jr.;  Helen  A.  Beam;  Clara  A.  Meyers;  Exa  J. 
Everton;  W.  H.  Berg;  Chas.  E.  Tracy;  Anna  Leo  Mc- 
Bride;  Leonore  Perry;  Anna  Morris;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  I.  Powers;  D.  V.  Hearn;  F.  T.  Butherford;  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Henry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Allsebrooke;  Dora 
Paterson;  Ethel  Johnson;  E.  H.  Underbill;  "Anony- 
mous," Highland  Park,  111.;  L.  O.  Walker;  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Hapwood;  Mason  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mason, 
Ohio;  F.  H.  Sisler,  M.D. ;  First  Congregational  Church, 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Norton  and  L.  D.  Edmonds; 
Justin  Gerstte;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Lancaster;  R.  D.  Owen; 
Jack  and  Tom  Hanchett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pacific  Hendrick; 
R.  J.  Hagman;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sundee;  John  D.  and  Cecilia 
Helbling;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wolfley;  Elizabeth  B. 
Uhlendorff;  Bertha  Messeli;  S.  L.  Stiles;  Frederic  D. 
Calhoun;  R.  H.  Ballard  and  Parishioners  Meth.  Ep. 
Church,  Eckman,  W.  Va. ;  Children  of  Lawrence  St. 
School;  Senior  Ten  King's  Daughters  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Harry  Burn ;  Mrs.  Frank  Page ; 
F.  R.  McDaniel  and  Family;  Woman's  Library  Club  of 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  Pa.;  Ella  R.  Kemp;  Henry 
J.  Brockhoff;  Mrs.  Edw.  G.  Wilburn;  Bureau  Class  of 
M.  Sabbath  School,  Washington,  Iowa;  Junior  English 
Class,  Hampton,  la.;  Anna  Siner  and  Buth  Siner; 
James  L.  Crawford  and  Son;  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  King;  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Huetber;  K.  D.  Gaddy;  Josoph  F.  Milli- 
gan;  Mary  E.  Heunnell;  M,  G.  Miller;  H.  C.  McCommon; 
William  Ireland;  Rces  D.  Jones;  H.  J.  Hanson;  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Mullally;  Mrs.  Loren  Townsend;  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Timmis;  Alma  Leach  McCullers;  C,  H.  Gordinier;  W.  H. 
steward;    Mrs.    N.    B.    White;    Bertram   M.    Shaw;    E.    G. 

'lose;  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Patterson;  Helen  A.  Clayton;  Rev. 
iV.  H.  Nes;  E.  H.  Dodds;  Ralph  J.  and  Katherine  H. 
Cocks;  F.  M.  Lee;  Frank  Seward;  "Anonymous,"  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  C.  Hlnton;  Jean  Weston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Burlaw;  Lulu  Hicks  and  Bena  Hicks:  n.  A.  and  Sarah  M. 
Sklles;  The  Misses  Sisson;  Luther  C.  Henry;  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Weger;  Emile  M.  Chamot;  B.  F.  Trapp;  Graco  E.  and 
Lillian  Bushfleld;  Paul  Gougelmann ;  Mager  and  Gougel- 
piann,  Inc.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Inch;  H.  Sanborn  Smith; 
A.  B.  F.  Johnson;  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Gould  and  Mrs.  S.  Geo. 
Stevens;  W.  B.  Davis;  "Anonymous."  Ariel,  Pa.;  M. 
Danernheim;  George  E.  rercy;  M.  Buby  Secly;  J.  G. 
Lakenan;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Shackford;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
A.  McKcan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  English;  Mrs  J.  II. 
Berge;  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Pratt;  Allen  II.  Avery;  Sophio  M. 
Bantleon;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    C.    F.    Clark;    Mrs.    J.    S. 


Brigham  and  W.  H.  Merrill;  Katherine  B.  Patterson; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Kilborne;  Mabel  Atkinson;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  McMichael;  Annie  M.  Locke;  Francis 
H.  Smith;  C.  H.  Hall;  Clark  Bros.;  Benjamin  W.  Love- 
land  and  Family;  U.  S.  Coffin;  Hannah  C.  Lawrence; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Momand ;  Park  M.  E.  Church, 
Bloomington,  111.;  Union  Thanksgiving  Service,  Hartle- 
ton,  Pa. ;  Wednesday  Study  Club,  Anniston,  Ala. ;  E.  A. 
McCarty;  Junior  Dept.,  First  Presbytn.  Sunday  Schl., 
Joplin,  Mo. ;  Girl  Scouts,  Greenville,  N.  C. ;  Girl 
Students.  Hibbing  High  School,  Minn.;  Pupils  of  the 
Eighth  Grade,  Edison  School,  Dayton,  O. ;  The  Emanuel 
Church,     Great     River,     L.     I.;    Ernest    Lodge     No.     399, 

A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa;  "In  memory  of  two 
brothers  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country";  Elizabeth 
M.  I.au;  T.  C.  Christy;  Mary  E.  Fletcher;  Mrs.  H.  Hobart 
Keeler;  J.  Peyton  Hunter;  Mabel  M.  and  Maude  Merritt; 
George  S.  Holmes  and  Paul  J.  Holmes;  H.  A.  Ireland 
and  Myrtle  K.  Ireland;  Alice  K.  Howard;  A.  P.  Rudale; 
Reg  and  Sarah  B.  Halladay;  L.  F.  Dumas;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Alexander;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Bell;  Millard  E. 
Lutz  and  F.  W.  Giess:  Percy  E.  Barbour;  Erma  Grant; 
Hilen  L.  Vanderveer;  Mary  D.  Gibbs  and  S.  H.  Gibbs; 
P.  V.  Everett;  Fred'k  T.  Manning  and  Mildred  Iry 
Manning;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Risley;  W.  A.  Titcomb;  Geo.  C. 
Plnney;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Whitney;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Bogers;  E.  D.  Metcalf;  Chester  G.  Abbott:  A.  L.  Gholz; 
E.  B.  Wilkinson;  Tillman  Van  .Bebber;  Philip  A.  Ben- 
son; Elizabeth  C.  Parsons;  A.  Elizabeth  Bartleon;  L.  F. 
Edwards;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  O'Leary;  Thomas  D. 
Warren;  W.    G.   Eisenmann ;  Seneca  Falls  Lodge,  No.   992, 

B.  P.  O.  E. ;  Adolph  Bowdler;  L.  W.  Briggs;  Djina 
Ostrowska  and  Alice  A.  Ling;  T.  M.  Scoon;  James  A. 
Hoptinger;  M.  S.  Torrey;  Drs.  P.  C.  Hull  and  H.  B. 
Bivens;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balph  B.  Coony;  M.  S.  Drinkard; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Blackburg;  J.  M.  Spalt;  J.  N.  Frost;  Eva  A. 
Hull;  J.  A.  McCormiek;  Margaret  A.  Crowley;  Leslie  C. 
Smith;  E.  A.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gallegly  and 
Mrs.  Dora  Gallegly;  James  McNamara;  L.  J.  Cutler; 
H.  D.  Wells;  Palmer  Boles;  W.  M.  Bruce;  Agne3  C.  Brad- 
ley; Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Smith  and  Margaret 
Hayes;  A.  C.  Horton;  Ida  Eich  and  Magdalena  Eich; 
H.  C.  Satterfield;  G.  L.  Booth;  Wm.  Mayer;  Chas.  W. 
Lindsay ;  Frank  R.  Hutchinson ;  E.  G.  Pauling ;  J.  and  J. 
Hess;  Russel  Braley;  B.  J.  Locke;  Zulenia  I.  Gatewood; 
Hugo  Schroeckenstein ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Oatley  and  H.  Ella 
Jones;    Harry   and    Flora   Manning;   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry 

E.  Fosdick;  Ed.  C.  Cordes;  Dora  E.  Moran;  M.  B. 
Hardy;   Barnard   S.    Bronson. 

$17.84— J.    C.    Collin. 

$17.50  each— C.  G.  Peckard;  E.  C.  Downs  and  Walter 
James ;    Geo.    S.    Perry. 

$17.28— J.   J.   Northcott. 

$17.00  each — Miss  A.  A.  Duryea;  Mrs.  W.  Shellard  and 
Miss    Alice   D.    Shellard;    Cora   S.    Hightshue. 

$16.65— Victor    B.    Manning. 

$16.50— Two  English  Classes,  5th  Ave.  H.  Si.,  Pitta- 
burgh,    Pa. 

$16.28— Woodsville    High    School,    New    Hampshire. 

$16.00  each— M.  J.  Sehroeder;  The  Baptist  Church,  Ft. 
Ogden,  Fla. ;  C.  A.  Vogelheim;  "Anonymous,"  Louis- 
ville.   Ky. 

$15.75 — Amer.  History  Class,  High  School,  Grand 
Island,    Nebr. 

$15.55 — F.   O.   Walker  and  Family. 

$15.60 — Missionary  Society,  Presbytn.  Church,  Gordon, 
Nebr. 

$15.55— F.    O.   Walker   and   Family. 

$15.31— Church   of  Christ.   Arlington,   la, 

$I5.30-The  Waukomis   High   School.   Okla. 

$15.00  each — Ira  Carpenter;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carvell  and 
Son;  Mary  S.  Case:  Marion  L.  Conrow;  C.  C,  Anna  K., 
and  Dorothy  Creveling;  Marjorie  Evans;  Mrs.  Fred  Greise; 
Hilton  S.  Hampton;  Edmund  P.  Kendrick;  Mrs.  Howard 
L.,  Helen,  and  Jessie  Keyser;  W.  H.  Pratt;  Mrs.  Arthur 
P.  Reid:  Julia  E.  Stauffer;  Martha  S.  Stauffer;  B.  Grant 
Taylor;  Mamie  Wichrosky;  Lorraine  Edith  Wilder;  Mrs. 
H.  Danielson ;  L.  T.  Oldfleld ;  Sue  A.  Bradford ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Morrison;  C.  A.  Collin;  Geneva  Cliver;  Carl  P. 
Graff;  S.  H.  Dare;  John  O.  Androvette;  Elliott  Middle- 
ton;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hoiles  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Keith;  John  W. 
McElhinney;  Katherine  A.  Norris;  Woman's  Reading 
Club,  Mattoon,  111.;  John  W.  Mills;  John  R.  Mapwell 
and  Elmira  V.  Brooks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Murdock; 
Clara  and  T.  G.  Biordan;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Millette;  Jim 
Ardrey;  Olive  Daniels;  Geert  Venema;  Luella  Hack- 
lander;  Mrs.  Barbara  Conner;  Winifred  Langum;  J.  F. 
Mullins  &  Assoc;  E.  R.  Robinson;  Vallie  Fletcher; 
Ruth  C.  Wall;  Jas.  M.  Bussell;  Edward  B.  Leary;  H. 
Polan;  B.  B.  Bay;  V.  R.  Waldo;  Mrs.  M.  H.  B.  Hoff- 
man and  Friends;  W.  A.  Wadbams  and  H.  B.  Wadhams; 
The  Paltison  Nat'l  Bank,  Elkland,  Pa. ;  "Anonymous," 
Evanston,  111. ;  Anna  McKelvie  and  School,  Plaza,  N.  D. ; 
John  E.  Bice  and  Daughters;  Dr.  C.  C.  Beall;  J.  C. 
Hessian;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  A.  Moran;  Marion  E. 
Goldbach  and  Aunt;  Louise  Bobinson;  Geo.  Fieldstad; 
Jennie  V.  and  Leslie  Giffin;  Andrew  Jackson  and  H.  B. 
Jackson;  H.  D.  Drury;  Mrs.  Delia  Bennett:  E.  L.  Lint- 
ing;  Ida  R.  James;  Eda  A.  Jacobsen  and  Mother;  Lausa 
Davenport;  Milford  Square  Sunday  School,  Milford  Square, 
Pa.;  T.  J.  Anderson  and  S.  J.  Sawyer;  Bell  House  Jr. 
Bed  Cross,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  W.  L.  White;  Mrs.  Bobert 
J.  Reiley;  "Anonymous";  "A  Friend,"  Garrison,  Md. ; 
"Anonymous,"     Ida    Grove,    Iowa;    Mrs.    W.     H.    Allen; 

C.  F.  Young;  Janet  R.  Calkins  and  Brother  John;  Mar- 
garet Cully;  Lee  N.  Elliott  and  Natalie:  Everett  Kent 
Van  Allen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Dodge;  R.  H.  Haigen; 
Lillian  E.  Bonflls;  "Anonymous,"  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Amy  G.  Ullrich ;  Miss  E.  Frances  Richardson ;  A. 
Swanson  and  Sons;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Knecht;  Giles  B.  and 
Aaron  C.  Walker;  A.  G.  Laird;  Jessie  B.  Van  Deusen; 
Charles  and  Myrtle  V.  Lee;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Swift;  Dora  and 
Alice    E.    Wallace. 

$14.90— R.    J.    Collignon. 

$14.88— E.    E.   Bryan,  Jr. 

$14.77— Senior  Civics  Class  of  the  High  Point  High 
School,   N.    C. 

$14.50— E.  L.  Douglas. 

$14.35 — Obeotin  Congregational  Sunday  School,  Sleito- 
coom.    Wash. 

$14.00  each— Elsie  D.  Rigge;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Crawford  and 
Others;    Class   No.    4   of   Christ    Church,    Horse    Cave.    Ky. 

$13.92— The  Students  and  Faculty  of  Ft.  Valley  School, 
Seven    Fountains,   A'a. 

$13.75— Calvary   Baptist.    Church,    Clinton,    S.    C. 

$13.50  each — American  History  Classes.  Eseanba  High 
School,  Mich. ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  H.  E.   Renick. 

$13.30— G.    Civolari. 

$13.21 — Sunday  School,  German  Congregational  Church, 
Naperville,    111. 

$13.00  each— Sarah  E.  Dunn  and  Friends:  Tho  Frances 
Willard  Homo,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pur- 
chasing Dept. ;  Independence  S.  S.  Methodist  Church : 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Reeves;  Bible  Class,  1st  M.  10.  Church  Sun- 
day School  of  Decatur,  111.;  First  Con.  Church,  Bran- 
ford,   Conn. ;  S.   E.   Lvman   and   Alice  I.   Lyman. 

$12.70-  Pleasant    Hill   Baptist  Church.    Bichtou,   Mass. 

$12.50  each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dean  and  Milton 
Dean;  Elsa  and  C.  Brome;  I.  A.  Rabinow;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
MuDSOn;  Weaver  Bible  Class  of  tho  United  Evangelical 
Church,  Oil  City,  Pa.:  L.  Christophurson.  D.D.S. ;  Mrs. 
Ann  E.  Hopkins;  Mary  B.  Collins;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo,  W. 
Tyrrell. 

$12.00    each  -A.      P.      Drapes:     Mrs.     W.      H.      Nichols; 

F.  M.      Mueller.     M.D. ;      Annie     I..      Cokeley;     Annie     C. 


TIegardt  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hegardt;  Mrs.  Stella  Mowery 
and  Mr.  Sterling  H.  Reesor;  Children  of  the  Glenpool 
Sunday  Schl.,  Glenpool,  Okla.;  Grason  Ray;  Sophio 
W.  W.  Rand;  Harry  D.  Faulkner;  Frank  G.  Hursh; 
Gamble  Mines  Baptist  S.  S.,  Gamble  Mines,  Ala.; 
Hrd  and  4th  Grades  of  Lexington  School,  Miss. ;  C.  F. 
Burton:    E.    C.    Lewis;   L.    G.    Shannon. 

$11.50 — English  Class,  Iowa  High  School,  Cedar  Bapids, 
Iowa. 

$11.00  each — A.  Joaquim;  "Anonymous,"  Aurora,  Ind. ; 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Myler;  James  Frances  Scott;  Two 
Widows,  So.  Manchester,  Conn. :  W.  P.  Alexander  and 
Edith  II.  Alexander;  "From  several  friends,"  Elgin,  111.; 
F.  E.  Westfall;  Pupils  in  the  English  Classes,  Parker 
School,    Concord,    N.    H. 

$10.68— S.   Sch.   of  M.  E.   Church,   Zimmerman,   Minn. 

$10.62— G.    F.    Henser. 

$10.85 — Douglas    Bichards   Kennedy. 

$10.58 — Bermuda    Baptist    Church.    Dreury,    Ala. 

$10.50  each— L.  E.  Brice;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Meade;  Miss  J.  H. 
Nicholson;  Col.  C.  McK.  Saltzman;  Geo.  M,  L.  Miller; 
E.     C.    Brown. 

$10.45— E.   B.   Leyon. 

$10.27— Bichville   Union   School,   Bienville,    N.   Y. 

$10.25  each— The  Maries  Family;  A.  M.  Slade;  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Elkin;  C.  O.  McLean  and  N.  H.  Richard  and 
Child's     Subscription. 

$10.12— Spring   City   High   School,    Spring   City,    Pa. 

$10.04 — Sherwood,    Priscilla   and   Mary    Lois    Thayer. 

$10.01— IClbert   J.    Nelson. 

$10.00  each— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aitchison;  Grace  Albert; 
Harry  A.  Albertson ;  Alex.  P.  Aehimore ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Akin ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Alcorn ;  Mrs.  Amy  Allen ;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Allen;  E.  N.  Allen;  Dr.  Frank  L.  Allen;  T.  S.  Allis; 
Nell  Andrews;  Willela  Stark  Ansell;  L.  M.  Apple- 
baugh;  E.  P.  Armstrong;  M.  Herbert  Arnold;  Charles 
E.  Ashe;  H.  N.  Atkinson;  "Just  a  Friend,"  Austin, 
Texas;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Axtell;  Philip  Bachhuber;  Paul  F. 
Baer;  John  H.  Barker;  Mrs.  L.  Olan  Barnes;  Ella  L. 
Barney;  A.  J.  Barrett;  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Barrett;  William 
Bathgate;  E.  C.  Beach;  Iva  Beardsley;  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
Beaton;  Balph  Behrisch;  Grace  L.  Bell;  A.  O.  Berg; 
T.  C.  Berger;  A.  M.  Bernhardt;  Esther  D.  Bigler;  A. 
Billcliff;  F.  H.  Bishop;  Alexander  and  Virginia  Black- 
burn; Carrie  J.  Blackwell;  Mrs.  Amy  Blish;  F.  Borden; 
W.  B.  Bortz;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bosserman;  Laura 
H.  Bowes;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Boyd;  E.  P.  Bradbury;  A.  L. 
Bramkamp;  B.  H.  Brantly;  E.  Bratton;  C.  S.  Brat- 
ton;  L.  E.  Brewer;  C.  V.  Britton ;  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck 
Bronk;  Lois  M.  Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Bryan; 
Geo.  M.  Bunch;  Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee;  A.  B. 
Burgess;  David  Burkenroad;  H.  W.  Burnard,  M.D. ; 
Mary  C.  Burnet;  Mrs.  L.  Burnham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Busey;  E.  J.  Bush;  Jennie  M.  Bush;  J.  H.  Butler;  Mrs. 
B.  Byrne;  Anna  Cahon;  D.  B.  Campbell;  Grace  Canfield; 
Mary  F.  Canfield;  II.  M.  Carpenter;  J.  S.  Carpenter; 
David  Carr;  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Carrithers;  W.  A.  Carty; 
Helen   H.    Cassidy;   F.    M.    Chadbourn;    F.    E.    Chaddock; 

E.  C.  Channing;  J.  B.  Chapman;  Cheerful  Workers  Class, 
Kewanee,  111.;  Alfred  Child;  A.  J.  Claffea;  Mrs.  James 
A.  Clark;  King's  Daughters  Circle  of  the  Clifton  Be- 
formed  Church,  Clifton,  N.  J. ;  Florence  M.  Clough ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Coates;  Clarence  L.  Coburn:  Olive  B. 
Collier;  W.  H.  Conklin;  M.  Conrad;  L.  Lenne  Conover; 
Cora  M.  Cook;  H.  W.  Cook;  L.  N.  Countryman:  Mrs. 
Thos.  Crabtree;  William  Craemer;  Mary  D.  Cray;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Crowly;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Cunningham;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  J.  Cunningham;  Mrs.  T.  M.  Curry;  Grace  S. 
Cutler;  Hazel  B.  Darsey;  U.  O.  Davidson;  M.  D.  Davies; 
Alice  S.  Davis  and  Sister;  Jay  A.  Davis;  L.  L.  Davey; 
Mame  Davis;  Maude  E.  Davis;  Mary  F.  Daux;  Mrs.  Balph 
Dawson;  Randolph  F.  Deane;  E.  C.  DeGroff;  G.  A. 
Dick;  George  M.  Douglass;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Draper; 
Thomas  Driscoll;  C.  T.  Duff;  R.  E.  Duvall;  Zylpha  East- 
man; Howard  N.  Eavenson;  G.  E.  Edgar;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ransom  Elijah;  F.  D.  Elwell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Eyer;  C.  E.  Fairbank;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Farenran; 
J.  F.  Farrimond ;  Christine  Fassctt ;  Young  Men's  S.  S. 
Class,  First  B.  Church,  Newton,  Kan.;  W.  W.  Fisher; 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons ;  Hettie  G.  Fogg;  Helen  L.  Foster; 
Allan  Frost;  Emma  D.  Fuller;  Clara  E.  Gallup;  M.  O.  Gar- 
rett; K.  S.  Gaston;  "Anonymous,"  Turners  Falls,  Mass.; 
J.  F.  George;  C.  W.  Gibbs;  W.  R.  Gillyatt:  Katherine 
Godfrey;  Juliette  Golay;  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School 
Class  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Walterboro,  S.  C. ;  H.  W. 
Goodhue;  Harriet  L.  Goodridge;  F.  J.  Gorbell;  J.  Robert 
Gould;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Grant;  R.  F.  Grantham;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Gray;  Mrs.  Lulu  L.  Greene;  Mrs.  Phena  Greenup;  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Gregory;  H.  S.  Gross;  L.  A.  Guetzhow;  L.  D. 
Hackney;  E.  B.  Hadley;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hagey;  J.  C.  Hair; 
Winfleld  S.  Hall,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Halle;  Jack  J. 
Hallen;  Levy  &  Hallmark;  Mrs.  V.  V.  Harris;  Betty 
Hastings;  Mrs.  R.  H.»  Hawkins;  Hamilton  Hazlehuist: 
Fred  B.  Hendrickson;  Sara  Hensley;  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Henvelton.  N.  T. ;  F.  R. 
Hewett;  E.  C.  Higgins;  H.  D.  Hill;  W.  M.  Hite,  Ella  B. 
Hoagland;  Mary  Hodges;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Holdcn  and  Friends; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Hope;  Miss  E.  B.  Howk;  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Hoyt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hughes;  W.  E.  Huntington; 
Chas.  B.  Hurd ;  H.  H.  Hurd ;  Agnes  J.  Hutchinson ; 
"Anonymous,"  Iowa  City,  la.;  Miss  S.  Jackson;  Chas.  F. 
Johnson;  Esther  Gilbert  Johnson;  Euretha  Johnson;  W.  B. 
Johnson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Johnston ;  B.  T.  Jones.  M.D. ; 
Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton  Jones:  E.  M.  Jones;  Alice  M. 
Jordon ;  Kappa  Sigma  Pi,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  N.  W. 
Kaunitz;  Julia  M.  Kelley;  Bolivar  E.  Kemp:  E.  Kemson; 
P.  W.  Kennedy;  Adaline  V.  Kent;  S.  R.  Keyes;  E.  A. 
Kiehne  and  Co.;  Mrs.  John  King;  Mrs.  M.  E.  King: 
A.  F.  Kingdon;  D.  A.  Kinken;  Loi3  F.  Klugherz;  J.  M. 
H.  Kohlman;  H.  W.  Kress;  C.  D.  Krausse;  Ladies  of 
Winthrop,  Mass. ;  Eva  Lamm ;  Dr.   F.   W.   Langdon ;  Mrs. 

F.  J.  Langenberg;  C.  W.  Lanker;  Berton  Lattin;  "In 
Memory  of  Charles  Britain  Lauback";  E.  G.  Layne;  Mrs. 
Levy;  Mrs.  Q.  J.  Lewis;  Frances  Lilianthal;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Lindsay;  Mrs.  Mary  L.   Linkham;  Don  Livingston;  Marthe 

A.  Longer;  G.  L.  McChain;  A.  S.  McConky;  Dr.  A.  M. 
McCuiston;  Howard  V.  McCurdy:  W.  L.  McEwen;  Mc- 
Ewen  Walden  Heating  Co.;  Walter  B.  McKalip;  Mabelita 
McLane;  Mrs.  Lilla  McLendin;  Shirley  McPhail;  Alex. 
MaeFarlan;  Main  School-Marm;  C.  C.  Marquis;  Edith 
Magna;  Ladies'  Aid,  Baptist  Church,  Magna,  Utah;  Louis 

B.  Mailler;  George  W.  Marshall;  Lulu  M.  Martin;  E.  W. 
Mather;  Alajory  B.  Mayo;  "Anonymous,"  Medford,  Mass.; 
Ethel  Meech;  Fred  L.  Meekes;  Ida  C.  L.  Messer;  W.  F. 
Meyer;  G.  L.  Miekel;  C.  H.  Miller;  "Anonymous,"  Turners 
Falls,  Mass.;  Helen  T.  Miller;  Joseph  Miller;  "Anony- 
mous," Turners  Falls.  Mass. ;  Mrs.  B.  P.  Miller;  W.  C. 
Miller;  M.  B.  Milton;  W.  W.  Molsberry  and  Geraldino 
Hurd;  Harry  S.  Moore;  Ida  Moore;  Bobert  B.  Morris; 
Flora  E.  and  Lillian  M.  Mosher;  Fr.  Otto  Muller;  S.  B. 
Nash;  Margarete  Naurenmachcr:  New  Century  Club,  New 
Albany,  Miss. ;  "A  Friend."  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  Sarah 

G.  Nice;  Evelyn  W.  Nichol;  Mrs.  William  A.  Nickolds; 
Oakland  Galvanizing  Works;  James  J.  O'Brien;  Frank  s. 
Ostrander:  Beese  Patterson:  Bobert  Patterson;  Ralph  C. 
Patton:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Payne;  Susan  P.  P»abody;  W.  H. 
Peck:  Gustavo  Peterson:  Mrs.  Carter  Phelps;  Phi  Beta 
Pi,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  Phylis 
Club  of  Franklin:  E.  J.  Pickell;  W.  L.  lierce;  John  S. 
Pollard:  Olive  B.  Porter;  F.  D.  Potter;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Potts: 
J.  C.  Procter:  A.  Pyles:  Henry  Reel;  R.  W.  Kees;  Laura 
A  Uhoades;  Margaret  Rhodes;  N.  E.  Rhodes;  Mrs.  Henry 
C  Rice:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Richards:  A.  F.  Richmond;  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Theodore  A.  Richmond;  Gladys  E.  Rlckaw;  Clara  D. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Everywhere" 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 
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A<Musto~Tite 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

AN  EW  wonderful  invention 
— ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
potl  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  light  exactly  where 
jrou  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain. 
is  lighting  cost 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 

*     impact    Durable.    Solid  brass. 

( iuaranteed  for  five  years.— Price  $5.7S 

Ask  for  Adjuato-Lite  at  the  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If  they 
don*t  carry   it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER.  141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

plug  and  socket. 

$5.75;  Statuary  lironze  or   Ntrkel 

'•'•  -  -  n  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 
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A<Musto-lite 

A     ML    •^AfAKbLKV.AiF.  PRODUCT  Jikat^^-^ 


MAKING  MANILA  ROPE 
AXILA  fiber  comes  from  a  wild 
species  of  banana  grown  only  in  the 
Philippines,  and  takes  its  name  from  the. 
capital  of  those  islands,  whence  most  of  it 
is  shipped.  An  account  of  its  occurrence 
and  use  is  quoted  below  from  an  article 
in  The  Murine  Review  (Cleveland),  whose 
author  gives  credit  for  his  data  to  the 
American  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Rope,  ho  reminds  us  at 
the  outset,  is  an  indispensable  article. 
It  is  used  in  every  industry,  but  aboard 
ship  and  along  the  waterways  it  plays  a 
particularly  prominent  part.  The  manila 
plant,  wo  are  told,  resembles  the  ordinary 
banana-tree,  and  after  the  plant  has  grown 
about  fourteen  months  it  bears  a  fruit 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  banana.  At 
this  stage  the  fiber  is  fully  developed  and 
the  best  textures  can  be  obtained.    We  read : 

"The  fiber  is  extracted  entirely  by  hand 
from  t  he  leaf-stem  growth,  surrounded  by  a 
pulpy  mass,  and  is  separated  by  the  process 
of  drawing  the  leaf  stems,  which  are  split 
into  ribbons,  between  a  sharp-edged  knife 
and  a  block.  This  is  laborious  work  and  is 
performed  entirely  by  native  Filipinos. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  perfect 
machinery  for  extracting  manila  fiber,  but 
none  of  these  mechanical  devices  has  been 
able  to  perform  this  work  as  satisfactorily 
as  the  native  Filipino  workman. 

"The  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  texture 
of  the  fiber  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cleaned,  the  strength 
to  the  age  of  tho  plant,  and  the  manner  of 
curing. 

"The  manila  plant  seems  to  thrive  in 
soil  which  is  composed  largely  of  volcanic 
ash,  and  tho  the  plant  requires  plenty  of 
rain  it  must  be  grown  in  soil  where  the 
water  can  be  drained  off.  Thus  the  best 
fiber  can  be  obtained  from  those  planta- 
tions which  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills 
or  mountains. 

"Manila  fiber  is  selected  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fiber — the  finer  the  fiber, 
the  higher  the  quality.  Thus  the  fineness 
of  the  fiber  and  not  the  length  determines 
the  quality.  Many  low  grades  of  fiber  aro 
longer  than  the  very  high  grades. 

"After  the  fiber  has  been  extracted  from 
the  leaf  stem,  it  is  washed  and  dried  in  tho 
sun.  It  is  then  taken  to  market  and  sold 
to  the  local  warehouse  man  who  sorts  and 
packs  the  fiber  into  bales  which  weigh 
about  270  pounds  each. 

"When  the  fiber  is  shipped  to  the  rope- 
mill,  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  manila  rope  is  an  examination  by  ex- 
perts  of  the  bales  composing  the  shipment. 
The  thorough  inspection  of  manila  fiber 
before  it  enters  the  opening-room  is  im- 
portant, as  high-grade  manila  rope  can  bo 
made  of  only  high-grade  manila  fiber." 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fiber  of  a 
uniform  quality  has  been  selected,  it  is 
put  through  machines  known  as  breakers. 
These  Btraighten  and  soften  the  fiber,  and 
the  liner  breaking  machines  comb  it, 
remove  foreign  substances,  and  form  it 
into  a  Long  sliver  ready  for  spinning.  The 
yarn  is  automatically  wound  on  bobbins 
which,  when  filled,  are  removed  from  the 
spinning-jenny  and   carried   to   the  rope- 


making  machines  where  the  strands  of  the 
rope  are  mado.     The  writer  continues: 

"Here  the  bobbins  are  placed  upon  racks, 
and  a  number  of  the  yarns,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  rope  to  be  made,  are  then 
twisted  into  a  strand,  which  is  the  third  part 
of  the  rope.  As  the  strand  is  made  it  is 
wound  upon  large  reels. 

"The  next  step  is  to  laj^  the  strands  into 
rope.  Three  or  four  strands,  depending 
upon  whether  three-  or  four-strand  rope  is 
being  made,  pass  simultaneously  through 
the  laying  machine  which  lays  the  strands 
into  rope.  As  the  rope  leaves  the  laying 
machine,  it  is  wound  on  to  a  reel  from  which 
it  is  removed,  already  coiled  and  ready  to 
be  burlapped.  Forming  tho  strand  and  the 
laying  of  the  strands  into  rope  are  very 
important  steps  in  tho  manufacturing 
process  and  require  the  services  of  men 
who  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  work. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  order  to 
insure  equal  tension  on  every  strand,  for, 
if  the  tension  were  not  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  tho  rope, 
one  strand  would  be  shorter  than  the  other 
two  and  bear  the  full  strain  when  the  rope 
is  put  to  work.  This  strand  would  either 
break  at  once  or  force  in  toward  tho  center, 
pushing  the  other  strands  out,  giving  the 
rope  a  corkscrew  appearance  and  rendering 
it  unfit  for  use.  A  rope,  liko  a  chain,  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  part. 

"The  utmost  care  must  bo  taken  in  every 
one  of  these  rope-making  processes  in 
order  to  insure  a  uniform  rope,  that  is, 
rope  that  will  possess  the  same  qualities 
throughout  the  entiro  length. 

'Strength  in  rope  is  quality,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  using  fiber  which 
has  been  selected  because  of  its  strength 
and  by  employing  machinery  that  is 
designed  to  make  high  grade  rope  and  to 
have  tho  machinery  operated  by  men  who 
are  masters  of  tho  art  of  rope-inaking." 


NINETY-SEVEN  COUPLERS  SCRAPPED 

— Just  ninety-seven  kinds  of  couplers  have 
been  thrown  into  the  discard  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation in  adopting,  recently,  a  single  stand- 
ard coupler.  This  action  demonstrates  tho 
chaos  from  which  the  coupler-designer  has 
been  rescued  and  incidentally  emphasizes 
the  value  of  standardization.  "What  have 
we  been  spared?"  thankfully  queries  a  head- 
line writer  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago) 
above  a  brief  but  suggestive  nolo  which  runs 
as  follows: 

"Satisfaction  in  the  action  of  tho  one- 
time Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in 
creating  a  single  standard  type  of  car- 
coupler  and  tho  feeling  of  gratitudo  toward 
the  coupler-manufacturers  in  acquiescing 
and  cooperating  in  that  action  can  be  but 
tho  greater  when  one  contemplates  the 
ninety-eight  different  varieties  of  coupler 
knuckles,  representative  of  a  liko  number 
of  couplers,  that  at  various  times  have  been 
offered  to  the  railroads  for  use  on  their 
freight  and  passenger  equipment  cars.  It 
is  true  that  no  very  largo  percentage  of 
theso  ever  came  prominently  into  use,  but 
the  relatively  small  number  that  did  were 
the  source  of  so  great  a  burden  of  incon- 
venience and  expense  that  tho  railroads 
may  well  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  they  are,  at  last,  on  the  road  to 
be  rid  of  it." 

It  will  be  Rome  time,  of  course,  before 
the  various  non-standard  couplers  now  in 
use  are  scrapped  in  favor  of  the  newly 
adopted  article. 
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Industrial  Plants 

IN  CANADA  AND  ABROAD 


WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE 


For    U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address   Nearest 
Office: 

CLEVELAND 16112  Euclid  Avenue 

Eddy  4500 

NEW  YORK 217  Broadway 

Barclay  8886 

CHICAGO    ....  1374  Cont'l  Com.  Bank  Bldg. 
Wabash  5801 

PHILADELPHIA    -    -    -      1026  Bulletin  Building 
Spruce  1291 

PITTSBURGH   -    -    -    -    493  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 
Grant  7205 

DETROIT 1452  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Cherry  4466 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -    -    -      817  Pacific  Building 
Sutter  5406 

DALLAS 627  Linz  Building 

X— 5914 

Export  Representative:  International  Steel  Corporation 
51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Austin  buildings  are  erected  from  coast  to  coast  in 
this  country,  and  in  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Operations  are  handled  in 
Summer  or  Winter — from  small  Machine  Shops  to 
complete  Railway  Terminals;  from  single  and  multi- 
story factories  to  entire  industrial  plants. 

Time  consumed  in  construction  means  loss  of  work- 
ing capital.  Austin  saves  about  half  of  this  time 
for  production  and  profit.  Scheduled  delivery — on  a 
Bonus  and  Penalty  contract  if  desired — is  assured. 
You  can  have  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
thirty  working  days. 

Substantial  construction  pays  for  itself  in  low  up- 
keep and  long  years  of  service.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
Austin  permanent  buildings  of  concrete,  brick  and 
structural  steel  is  actually  less  than  the  cost  of  tem- 
porary, portable  structures. 

Austin  can  handle  every  detail  of  your  building 
project — Designing,  Building  and  Equipment.  You 
can  arrange  for  a  conference  with  an  Austin  engineer 
to  discuss  your  building  problems  with  you  at  your 
convenience.  Wire,  phone  or  write.  With  your 
inquiry  ask  for  the  Austin  Book  of  Buildings. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AUSTIN 


PERMANENT 

FACTORY  BUILDINGS 
SPECIAL  &  STANDARD 


DESIGNED   BUILT  AND    EQUIPPED 
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Such  a  Simple  Way 
to  Rout  a  Cold" 


So  says  Aunt  Mary,  and  she  knows  whereof  she 
speaks.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  she  used  to 
mix  a  mustard  plaster.  It  was  a  harsh  but  effec- 
tive remedy.    Now,  Aunt  Mary  uses  Musterole. 

Musterole  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-fashioned 
plaster,  but  is  without  the  blister.  Just  rub  a  little 
of  the  clean  white  ointment  on  your  chest  or  throat. 
First  there  is  a  gentle  tingle,  then  a  soothing  cool- 
ness. And  way  down  deep  underneath  the  skin, 
where  the  Musterole  has  penetrated,  there  is  gen- 
erated a  peculiar  heat  which  soon  dissipates  con- 
gestion and  sends  the  cold  away. 

Musterole  is  safe,  too,  for  children.  It  relieves  the 

inflamed    or  congested    conditions  that  go  with 

croupy  colds  and  irritated  throats.  At  all  drug 

stores,  jars  at  35c  and  65c.     $3.00  hospital  size. 

Better  than  a  Mustard  Plaster 
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Rldgley;  W.  B.  Ridings;  Misses  K.  L.  and  E.  E.  Rlggs, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Roberts;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Robertson;  Susan  S. 
Robeson;  Helen  H.  La  Roche;  Ida  G.  Rogers;  Arthur 
Pier  Root,  Jr.;  P.  II.  Root;  A.  P.  Rose;  Bella  Rosen- 
blatt; Clara  Kosengarten;  Ida  A.  Ross;  Fred  Rowc;  Mrs. 
A.  s.  Russell;  J.  T.  Ryan;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Samuels; 
Eleanor  Pepper  Sands;  Mis.  Belie  Sutoris;  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Saul;  Edith  A.  Sawyer;  Emily  B.  Scarborough;  Frank  A 
Schaeffer;  C.  J.  Sehcffreen;  Richard  Sears;  S.  M.  Seaton  • 
'■A  Friend,"  Seattle,  Wash.;  Nellie  M.  Seidel;  Mrs 
Henry  C.  Selter;  A.  R.  Sharpies;  W.  L.  Sheldon-  T  E 
Shlllingburg;  Laura  A.  Shoemaker;  Frank  Shr'anburg- 
Walter  Siebert;  George  Sisson ;  Burton  A.  Smcad-  Mrs. 
Arthur  I  Smith;  .Mrs.  C.  G.  Smith;  H.  W.  Smith;  Mrsi 
Richard  H.  Smith;  Harriet  S.  M.  Smith;  Mary  E.  Smith; 
Mrs  Ralph  1).  Smoyer;  Walter  H.  Smoyer;  Primary 
Dept.  Of  south  End  Christian  Sunday  School,  Houston'. 
Texas;    Anna    B.    Spieer;    Dr.    Frank    E.    Stanton;    Nora 


B. 


;  Dr.  W.  c/X'steffenYX  .f  Sterling;'"  Xn 
Stevenson;  Anonymous";  Edwin  F.  Stimpson;  n  L 
Stone;  O.    Stone;   Mary   D.    Storey;   Lawrence   W.    Strang- 

♦  has.    E.    stryker;   E.    L.    SufTem;   Ada   Sunderlin-    H 
Swaym;    Swart    Mercantile   Company 
Mrs.   11.   M.   Szabo;  Mrs.  A     " 

Annie  X.  Thompson;  E.  Belle  Thompson;  Grace  V 
Thompson;  Henry  II.  Thompson;  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Thorn'- 
M.r-   «.'!li  Mr5,-  A.  B-   Throop;  C.  T.   Tillman;  Mrs.   Alfred 

*  »  52n:  Graoe  L  T"ue>';  Jnlia  It.  Todd;  Luella  Todd 
A  P.  lompkins;  W.  It.  Torgan ;  D.  L.  Tracy;  Lydia  M 
Traenkle;  Beth  Trimble;  G.  11.  Turner;  Mrs.  Edward 
I  nangst;  E.  B.  Underwood;  H.  W. 
Van  Brunt ;  Evalyn 
Wallace;    Billy 


Homer    Swearingen; 
.7.  Taylor;  Mrs.   Elmer  Thomas; 


I. 


Valentine;  Mrs.  J.  W. 

A.   Vanrenar;   Maude  N.    Voris;  C.   H. 

Walters;    Ruth    Wanyer;    C.    Emma    War; 


H.  B  parsing;  Mary  T.  Way;  Welsh  Presbyterian  S.  S. 
\".  ,.!?l>-  Pa-;  CU\u\o  Wemple;  Teachers  and  Pupils 
West  Ablngton  S.,  Dalton.  Pa.;  Charles  M.  Weston-  "A 
briend.'  West  Roxbury.  Mass.;  A.  W.  Whitesides;  Elsiff 
Whitman;  L.  Wickham;  M.  WIggin;  Arthur  H.  Wilde; 
Helen  A.  Wilder;  Laura  M.  Wildermuth;  Elva  F  Willey 
Si  ,?■  yvillin»ls;  G.  N.  Williamson;  J.  M.  Wilson;  J.  L. 
WoiTenden;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Wood;  C.  B.  Wortliman;  Arthur 
J.  Wright;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Young;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Tounfeta;    S.    E.    Zang;    P.    D.    Zunmer. 

Florence  O.  Anderson;  Braman  B.  Adams;  Harrison 
Atwood;  J.  L.  Autenreith;  Mrs.  R.  II.  Allen;  Leah  H. 
Arnold;  Mrs.  R.  II.  Allan;  T.  Merrill  Austin;  Arch  D. 
Barnes;  Thelma  E.  Allen;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Anderson;  A.  G. 
Albright;  A.  E.  Aitcbison;  S.  H.  Adelberg;  William  A. 
Adolf;  Laura  S.  Baldridge:  S.  H.  Beeclier;  C.  C.  Bacon- 
Edwin  C.  Blalsdell.  D.M.D.;  Jimmio  Burke;  E.  A.  Bern 
&  Co.;  W.  A.  Brown;  Gertrude  Bcil;  Mrs.  Charles  U. 
Basch;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Blunt;  Chas.  Blum;  Ida  F.  Billow; 
John  F.  Buckle,  Jr.;  Elizabeth  Dudley  Blauton;  Adolpli 
Breslauer;  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Brown;  A.  J.  Bassler-  S 
Brambly;  Herman  D.  Besthof;  W.  L.  Biggers;  Mortimer 
Bishop;  Eleanor  Barston;  Mrs.  Chas.  Brown;  C.  R.  Basse- 
T.,m,.R-  Bt,»^dlct ;  M.  C.  Browne;  Elmer  D.  Brothers; 
William  J.  Buhler;  E.  W.  Boring,  Jr.;  Chas.  B.  Berst ; 
Bryan  Utility  Bureau;  Albort  F.  Bumham;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Burke;  J.  M.  Black;  F.  S.  Boyd;  Mrs.  Lusena  Bates; 
Dr.  U.  Edwin  Biggs;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bartholomew;  Anne  M. 
Boyd;  II.  B.  Bishop;  A.  T.  Allen;  Wm.  E.  Bishoff;  Walter 
Barnstable;  E.  B.  Babbitt;  J.  E.  Belt;  W.  F  Barnes- 
Convention  Adult  Bible  Class  of  Crichton  Baptist  Sun- 
day School,  Crichton,  Ala.;  E.  B.  Critchlow;  V.  B  M 
Castle;  A.  B.  Clough;  E.  Curry;  D.  A.  Cawthra;  Elizabeth 

D.  Curry;  Walter  S.  Dickson;  R.  Craig;  P.  B.  Clark; 
Willard  II.  Grossman;  Margaret  S.  Carter;  Cashier's 
Check.  Evanston,  111.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Collins 
Mary  A.  Cram;  California  Badger  Club;  Edw.  Cronau; 
Warren  Corwin;  H.  Cassady;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  It 
Campbell;  C.  E.  Cook;  H.  T.  Childs;  Mrs.  Ernest  Crow- 
ther;  Geo.  B.  Crow;  L.  A.  Carroll;  W.  F.  Cobb;  D 
Campbell;  Calen  &  Co.;  D.  Chambers  &  Sons;  Ray  J. 
Chattin;  Miss  L.  D.  Dock;  John  Donovan;  W.  J.  Dean  ■ 
Chas.  E.  Davis;  Rufus  Destart;  Elizabeth  Donovan; 
Sophia  E.  Duncan;  Marjorio,  Barbara,  Jean  and  Shirley 
Douglas;  Emily  Donnelly;  Mrs.  Katherine  W.  Danl'ortii 
and  J.  A.  Danforth;  James  J.  Davis;  "A  Friend,"  De- 
troit, Mich.;  G.  II.  Detler;  W.  R.  Dalton,  M.D. ;  Adelona 
Fontaine  Davis;  G.  M.  Dwight;  W.  R.  Davis;  Aldcn 
Dannevlk;  Katherino  F.  Doyle;  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Day  I) 
F.  Estcs;  Edward  R.  Erb;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Eldey;  "A  Person"; 
Nettie  L.  Elliot;  John  A.  Eastman;  Marion  B.  Ely;  B.  F. 
Evans;  Guy  J.  Evans;  C.  T.  Eckerstrom;  Mrs.  Charles 
Henry  Fox;  Duncan  J.  Drew;  Eliza  Fundenberg;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Fertig;  High  School  History  Class,  Farmlngton,  Mo.; 
C.  A.  Ferriss;  E.  C.  Fullbrlght;  James  D.  Forsythe; 
F.  M.  Frost;  E.  Freibaughaus;  R.  B.  Forbes;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Freeman;  Willard  E.  Glazier;  Margaret  S. 
Getz;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Goodpastcr;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Gilmer  and  Lucile  Gilmer;  Luclle  Graham;  II.  J.  Groes- 
beck;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Gould;  Nathaniel  George;  Marcus 
Gunn;  Emma  Graham;  Robert  B.  Gemmlll;  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Gills;  Clark  Gardner;  O.  C.  Gibson;  Mrs.  B.  II.  Griffith; 
W.  C.  Guy  ton;  John  G.  Greene;  W.  H.  Ghrlst;  J.  E. 
Gilbert ;  U.  S.  Gondal;  John  W.  Goodwin;  Wilbur  S. 
Houseman;  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Hubbard;  Annlo  P.  Heme; 
Louis  R.  Head;  L.  C.  Haines;  Homer  C.  Hudson;  Miriam 
Hathaway;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Horan;  Carl  Helm;  J.  F.  Hazard; 
C.  C.  Henderson;  Florence  A.  Huxley;  J.  R.  Baylies; 
Hanson  Building  Specialty  Co.;  O.  Huddleston;  Mrs.  J. 
Hutimpillar;  E.  XV.  Haight;  Mrs.  N.  B.  Helm;  Burton 
Handy;  F.  H.  niller;  Gertrude  M.  Hagmaler;  G.  B. 
Hammer;  Lola  B.  Hayes;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrison;  Mrs.  C. 
C.    Hudnell;    C.    J.    Hull;   Addison    L.    Clark;    E.    J.    Mall; 

"Anonymous,"    Morrlstown,    Term.;    Thos.    C.     Herbert; 

E.  W.  Hewn;  W.  H.  Hoffman;  Geo.  F.  Hubbard;  W.  W. 
Huston;  M.  Ruth  Hall;  Laura  Hoslch;  A.  W.  Ilcnshnw. 
Susan  It.  Hardwan;  Mrs.  H.  (J.  Haun;  The  Misses  Hop- 
kins; W.  O.  llesselman;  Mario  Margaret.  Ileniciniinii ; 
Employees  of  Tool  Dept.  of  the  Hersehedo  Hall  Clock 
Co.;  Lillio  L.  Jeffcry  and  Cecil  G.  Jelfery;  Mrs.  Jaa. 
E,  John;  Dr.  Geo.  II.  Jennings;  Junior  Bed  Cross  of  Iho 
MeXlCO    Schools,    Mexico,    Me.;    Margaret    L.    James;    Marian 

John  ton;  C.  ll.  Krumm;  Georgians  Qeddard  Keep;  Mrs. 
S.  V.  Kennedy;  Fay  M.  Keeno  and  Sarah  E.  Itidlon; 
Teresa  A.  and  Mary  A.  Kelly;  W.  B.  Reefer;  Mary  E. 
Kennedy;  Imogene  and  F.  Krlppres;  W.  Kilmer;  II.  p. 
King;  Mrs.  Jennie  It.  Klnne;  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Kramlleli ;  E. 
II.  King;  D.  It.  Knepper;  Wm.  I.intern;  L.  (>.  Larsen ; 
Lewis  N.  Lukins;  George  W.  and  Louise  Lee;  A.  A. 
Leybeck;  F.  C.  LeFord;  A.  Julian  Lyman;  Qeorga  G, 
Leber;  It.  F.  Lcltoy;  E.  M.  Lcfholz;  Laura  E.  Lowell. 
Lottie  I..  Leach;  Marcla  Wilgus;  Lybarger;  Ladles' 
Benevolent  Society,  Cnngrcgtaional  Church,  Berlin,  Mass.; 
Tho,  S.  Littleford;  Gertrude  Lake;  Milton  N.  La  Bau ; 
.1.  It.  S.  Lyles;  Henry  Lcdet;  Mary  McClelland;  .leanctio 
It.  Mcl.ellan;  Myrtle  McEwen ;  Helen  S  McLeod;  H.  W. 
McQuaid;  Mary  McSurely;  Mrs.  R.  G.  McKcan;  David 
MacTaggart;  F.  W.  McLane;  Louis  McKinley;  C.  It 
MeCrory;  Mrs.  Mary  McColrey;  J.  I.  Mesklmons;  Bohert 
May;  Graco  Malone;  Lawrence  Mahcr;  Marlon  W. 
Moore;  Harris  Moak,  M.D. ;  Elizabeth  L.  Miller;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Miller;  Dr.  II.  N.  Mateer;  Dr.  It.  II. 
Main;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mclone;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mays; 
'Anonymous,"  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Thoa.  F.  Murtba;  F.  W. 
Miller;  J.  Watters  Martin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mathers; 
I.uella  Mansur;  Sarah  A.  May;  Elizabeth  Murphy;  J.  W. 
L.  Moore;  Milton  Recce;  Anna  Martin;  Dr.  W.  W.  Moor- 
head-  Mrs.  J.  8.  Morse;  Ellen  C.  Miller;  Laura  K. 
Miller-  Mrs.  N  0.  Moffett;  Fenwlck  H.  Murray;  Wm. 
Mouser;  M  Mew;  Agnes  M:  Miller;  Music  Dept.  of 
Molina   School,    Mollne,    111.:   E.    J.    Mosely;    Harriet    and 
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Lucy  Norihrup;  Mrs.  J.  Marshall  Nisbet:  Bible  Class 
from  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Urbana,  111. ;  Dorothy 
\V.  Nelson;  Mrs.  B.  C.  Northey;  B.  F.  Neves;  Mrs.  John 
L  Neurath;  Mrs.  Jos.  Narm;  C.  E.  Oaks;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Orth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Overal;  W.  G.  Osborn;  W.  O. 
Overman;  John  J.  Orton,  M.U. ;  Helen  R.  Ostgren; 
Orchard  City  Band;  Chas.  H.  Parsons;  Mrs.  John  Stoner 
Porcher;  M.  Present;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Powers;  Ada  Pierce; 
H.  Peet;  H.  F.  Pratt;  S.  Z.  Pray;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Peacock; 
E.  H.  Plumley;  H.  W.  Parker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  J. 
Phillips;  Bobt.  Prevvett;  Mrs.  Jessie  Poole;  David  H. 
Parry;  Mrs.  Katie  Prust;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  R.  Parrish; 
B.  B.  Potter;  O.  W.  Pierpont;  C.  L.  Parsons;  Piedmont 
Milling  Co.;  Florence  K.  Palmer;  Miriam  E.  Porter; 
A.  L.  Prissinger;  Hattie  M.  Pires;  Mrs.  Franklin  Quinby; 
Julm  J.  Rasnnissen;  R.  W.  Riggs;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Ransom; 
Julia  D.  Randall;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Robinson;  Albert  L.  Ricker; 
Lorenzo  Rhodes;  S.  S.  Rankin;  Win.  D.  Rentsch;  Agnes 
Reynolds;  D.  A.  Reed;  F.  A.  Rowe;  "Two  Friends." 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  R.  L.  Ruthrauff;  Thos.  E.  Rooney; 
Dr.  Otho  B.  Ross;  "In  Memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"; 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.;  LeGrand  Bisher;  J.  C.  Harvey;  C.  • 
D.  Smoot;  C.  B.  Swan;  Jane  A.  Seymour;  Wm.  C.  Sim- 
mons; Dr.  L.  L.  Smith;  Miriam  B.  Scott;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rose  Spence;  A.  F.  Schlichting;  Isabel  Selleck;  Leah  T. 
Schubert;  Agnes  C.  Stover;  F.  0.  Shay;  A.  G.  Synder; 
"Anonymous,"  Seattle.  Wash.;  Flora  Snyders;  F.  Hazel 
Sloeum;  Warren  F.  Seely;  Isabelle  Smith;  Mrs.  G.  Z. 
Snider;  W.  A.  Schneider;  Mrs.  Lewis  Smith;  J.  W. 
Skepper;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Spellman;  E.  F. 
Shelton;  George  S.  Spencer;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Stewart;  R.  H. 
Stewart;  "Anonymous,"  Beckley,  W.  Va. :  R.  H.  Seabuz; 
Frank  W.  Smitley;  Mrs.  Frederick  Sebold  and  Mrs. 
Harriett  Watt:  Bertha  Schutz;  Alfred  Stahl;  Douglass 
and  Alice  Smith;  S.  J.  Smith.  Jr.;  W.  B.  Short.  M.D. ; 
Harvey  R.  Schmoyer;  Henry  L.  Stetlek;  Intermediate 
Boys'  Class  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Sanford,  Fla. ;  Sun- 
day School  of  Trinity  Church,  Pinopolis,  S.  C. ;  Albert 
Smith;  J.  W.  Sutphen;  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Tschudy;  W.  F. 
Tams;  F.  J.  Turk;  J.  Boyd  Trostle;  Emily  and  Caroline 
Thomas;  S.  E.  Tingley;  Rev.  T.  J.  and  Mrs.  Tyng; 
Blanche  M.  Tate;  Mrs.  0.  M.  Turjusseu;  O.  F.  Utter; 
Mollie  Vance;  Frederic  C.  Voss;  E.  W.  VanHoser;  Fred 
Volkmann;  Miss  A.  C.  Vandern;  Charles  Volbrecht;  Mrs. 
Geo.  R.  Valentine;  H.  W.  Weaver;  C.  S.  Walbridge;  D.  E. 
Williams;  lira  G.  Woodward;  Mrs.  Anna  Wolcott;  M.  H. 
Walker;  Walter  E.  Wright;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Whitney;  H.  D. 
Weston;  J.  T.  Wardlavv;  Herbert  E.  Willey;  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Wild;  D.  L.  Wiggins;  Woman's  Auxiliary  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Hickory,  N.  C. ;  Mabel  T.  Wellman;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Werner;  J.  D.  Wallace;  James  Wilson; 
L.  1.  Whitman;  Dora  A.  Warner;  Mary  E.  Woodbridge; 
Gertrude  E.  Williams;  W.  H.  Wilkinson;  Celra  M.  Woare; 
W.  S.  Whittlesey;  Catherine  A.  Weaver;  Young  Women's 
Patriotic  League,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  G.  Young; 
Edith  M.  Y'eomans;  Faithful  Class.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Joseph  E.  Zeut;  F.  C.  Abbe; 
Peter  Arnold;  "Anonymous,"  Kenwood,  Cal. ;  Stacy  D. 
Bates;  Eleanor  P.  Bigelow;  C.  Fred  Bower;  Alice  H. 
and  Rilla  Bugbee;  Ida  Black;  Julia  S.  Bottwell;  C. 
Bengtson;  F.  M.  Briggs;  Frank  H.  Conklin;  E.  R. 
Crenzbaum;  Dr.  C.  M.  Capps;  J.  C.  and  M.  F.  Cody; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Condon;  Adele  F.  Coles;  Irwin  A.  Downey; 
L.  P.  Eagle;  Anne  R.  Furst;  Mrs.  Shuman  H.  Furst; 
Mrs.  Frank  O.  French;  F.  C.  Filch;  Robert  Fischer;  E. 
H.  Gaunt;  J.  E.  Glassford;  J.  J.  Gardner;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Gentry;  R.  A.  Geist;  Miss  M.  A.  Henley;  Mary  H.  H. 
Holmes;  Elizabeth  Hubbell;  R.  R.  Haul;;  A.  J.  Hilbert; 
John  R.  Hughes;  Dr.  J.  C.  Krafft;  Bessie  M.  Kiehle; 
Guy  R.  Knowlton;  L.  P.  Kennedy;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lord; 
David  L.  Low;  K.  K.  Loreuz;  Mrs.  Ada  R.  McCain; 
Jno.  J.  Mossman ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Melby;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Myers; 
William  McCorkindale;  H.  L.  Manville;  Dr.  Estella  G. 
Norman;  Howard  M.  Nye;  Morgan  P.  Noyes;  Mrs.  L. 
Pynch;  Elizabeth  C.  Post;  Albert  T.  Poison;  Sara  D. 
Piatt;  R.  W.  Parker;  John  Ritherford;  Walter  C.  Ruth- 
bart;  Ida  V.  Reed;  B.  F.  Bowe;  Mary  L.  Rue;  Max 
Siebert;  Mrs.  H.  Savage:  M.  C.  Smith;  Bessie  P.  Shep- 
ard;  C.  O.  Soderberg;  Samuel  K.  Loucheiin;  St.  Luke's 
Sunday  School,  Marianne,  Fla.;  George  Saia;  E.  T. 
Seider;  John  G.  Speicher;  George  A.  Turner;  C.  G. 
Thomas,  M.D. ;  Evan  D.  Thomas;  J.  H.  Tedens  and 
Dystrup;  E.  R.  Wright;  G.  A.  Williams;  G.  Woodruff; 
W.  G.  Weber;  W.  N.  White;  Mary  Faith;  Mrs.  Susy 
Washington;    Victor   Weiss;   C.    Yelmens. 

A.  J.  Whetsel  Store;  Laura  E.  Hanson;  Ernest  Elkan; 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Goddard;  Lt.  J.  A.  Hayes;  Elizabeth  Lorlle; 
Mrs.  Owen  E.  LeFeore ;  Larrie  E.  Brun ;  W.  A.  Bloom- 
fleld;  Mrs.  Daniel  Hayes;  Jas.  J.  McNamara;  Cora  F. 
Taylor;  M.  G.  Hamersly;  Richard  I.  Develin;  Ella  B. 
Morrison ;  T.  H.  Dakin ;  John  C.  Harmon ;"  Helen  S.  An- 
derson; L.  S.  Hickok;  Samuel  P.  McKinney;  Mrs.  Geo. 
D.  Patterson;  E.  K.  Voorhees;  E.  T.  Grua;  O.  S.  McGee; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Howland:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stiles;  Jennie 
L.  Forward ;  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Mead ;  Mrs.  Maud  Naylor 
Hooper;  H.  M.  Winnett;  Edith  Master;  S.  A.  Niebuhr; 
R.  W.  Smith;  Cecilia  R.  Beneke;  H.  G.  Turley;  F.  M. 
Dick;  B.  B.  Bigham;  J.  F.  Shepard;  J.  A.  Craig;  Jemima 
Cleve;  V.  W.  Moss;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Maggie 
R.  Fick;  Mrs.  Leah  Hart;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook;  Rhody 
Toher;  Floyd  W.  Thomas;  Lilla  A.  Stetson;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Sehimmel;  Anne  Stevens;  L.  Rosenbaum;  Rev.  Jno.  Mc- 
Cormack;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Evans;  C.  H.  Wehking; 
A.  K.  Thornton;  Geo.  E.  Peck;  Leon  Kleinberger;  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Rives;  Katherine  Mcintosh  and  Friend;  B.  C. 
Shaw;  D.  S.  Kinzy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Munson;  Martin 
Weiss;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock;  Nora  Daniels;  Dr.  George 
A.  White:  Frank  W.  Jackson;  M.  H.  Hawk;  Joseph  W. 
Fuld;  Ellen  Light;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Boal;  "Anonymous," 
City  Hall  Station,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Addie  Depew;  S.  A. 
Roberts;  The  Claxtons;  J.  F.  Battenfleld;  Edward  D.  Witt; 
Ellen  Enright;  Josephine  S.  Hickson;  Frank  E.  Walsh; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wright;  Maudo  Ernest;  J.  W. 
Griggs;  Scott  Barber;  Jno.  M.  Ramsey;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sin- 
gletary;  Mrs.  Ivy  Arline  Feline;  Nina  and  Carrie  Nor- 
rell;  B.  D.  Snook  and  Family;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Slipp;  Frank 
R.  Sammis;  Arthur  C.  White;  Anna  R.  Meller;  J.  E. 
Rarisburg;  Geo.  Gibson;  C.  E.  McCaslin ;  Ruby  Stevens; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Rucker;  Mrs.  Kato  Weston;  Hudson  Family; 
Mrs.  Clesta  Rhea;  Mertha  A.  Bonham;  William  Stein- 
haus;  H.  R.  Crouch  &  Co.;  Sarah  Ashton;  J.  H. 
Bonacker;  F.  W  Wanesley;  Lettie  N.  Miner;  L.  G. 
Brown;  C.  M.  Vincent;  Geo.  L.  Van  Echop;  Clara  ICliza- 
lieth  Morris;  Paul  C.  Jamieson;  L.  B.  Hyde;  Viola  K. 
Edson  and  A.  C.  Edson;  J.  J.  Robinson;  C.  W.  Mann; 
"Anonymous,"  Olympia,  Wash. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Bishop:  Ruth  Zuher;  Edith  R.  Harper;  Mrs.  II.  H. 
Hall;  Fred  S.  Gould;  Caroline  G.  Hofft;  F.  N.  Young; 
Mrs.  May  E.  Spencer;  Julia  Conklin;  George  Anderson; 
N.  B.  Brown;  John  W.  Stan,  Jr.;  Alfred  E.  Anderson; 
H.  M.  Blackmail;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mathews;  Mrs. 
Rees  Turpin;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Silsby;  Mcrritt  Paul  Starr; 
B.  B.  Dearborn;  C.  D.  Onley;  Geo.  E.  Geyer;  C.  T. 
Grant;  W.  W.  Greene;  Z.  Farmer;  Lenor  B.  Anderson; 
Roselle  F.  Faast;  Carl  Gundemen;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gill;  John 
Johnston;  II.  1'..  Curtis;  John  C.  Story;  Carrie  E.  Bower; 
Almatho  .larmon ;  .1.  11.  Cunningham ;  Charles  J.  McGee; 
D.  E.  Strouss;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bessette;  "Interested  One," 
Honcsdale,  Pa.;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Doms;  N.  A.  Pennoyer, 
M.D. ;  L.  B.  Ogdeu  and  Family;  Mrs.  Emma  .1.  Campbell; 
N.  1>.  Krost;  Mrs.  R.  B.  (irahl;  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Rid- 
ley: C.  Mendel;  S.  F.  Woody;  A.  L.  Sleeper;  Jas.  W. 
Cook:  Mrs.  H.  Colomold;  S.  L.  Welsbrod;  c.  M.  Gray; 
Mrs.    F.    G.   Jarman;   Charles  C.    Parker;   Martha  B.   May- 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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1  Bowman 


Quality  <( 


Reversible 

Toaster 

No.  1215 

$8.25  to  $10.00 


Electric   iron 

No.  1436 

P.ice  $8.50 


Electric  Pot  Percolato-- 

No.  11893 

Price  $19.50 


Rang-e-Type 

"Percolator.  No.  9193 

$4.75  to  $12.50 


!**%*e^ 


Electric  Gril 

No.  140b 
Price  $15.01) 


Urn  Set 
No.  130930 
Price  $55.00 


Solves  Many  Christmas 
Problems 

WAR  Christmases  taught  us  one  good 
lesson — that  gifts,  above  all,  should 
be  useful.  And  folks  are  becoming 
more  and  more  in  favor  of  practical  gifts. 

As  a  present  for  any  woman  who 
loves  her  home  and  longs  for  modern 
conveniences — we  recommend  the 
Manning -Bowman  household  devices. 
These  combine  practical  utility  with 
that  beauty  of  design  and  durability  of 
finish  which  has  always  characterized 
M-B  products.  The  variety  made  offers 
a  wide  range  of  choice.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sizes  and  styles  of  perco- 
lators for  use  with  electricity,  alcohol 
or  on  the  range,  the  electric  iron  with 
extra  heat  at  the  point,  the  electric 
toaster  that  turns  the  toast,  the  electric 
grill  on  which  you  can  cook  a  whole 
meal  at  the  dining  table,  chafing  dishes, 
casseroles,  etc.,  etc. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  manufacture 
the  famous  Hotakold  line  of  vacuum 
bottles,  carafes,  jugs  and  food  jars  in 
designs  suitable  for  the  outdoor  sports- 
man or  for  the  boudoir,  in  colorings  to 
harmonize  with  any  furnishings. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department 
and  hardware  stores,  jewelers  and  novelty 
shops.  Write  us  for  further  information 
and  Booklet  E-15. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers    of    Household    and   Table   Appointments  in 
Nickel  Plate,  Silver  Plate,  Copper  and  Aluminum 


VACUUM 


<H0TAK0LD 


VESSELS 


"ug  Set  No.  151 
Price$10.25 


Bottle,  121 
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The  Touch  of 
Elegance 

HOW  delightful  it  is  on  a 
wintry  day  to  enter  a 
cozy  room  whose  polished  Oak 
Floor  seems  to  welcome  one  to 
warmth  and  comfort  with  its 
mellow  finish  and  soft  reflec- 
tions! How  far  a  fine  Oak 
Floor  lifts  a  room  above  the 
commonplace! 

Easily  and  quickly  cleaned, 
more  sanitary  than  the  trouble- 
some tacked  carpet.  Oak  is  the 
flooring  demanded  by  modern 
ideals  of  living. 

For  apartment  houses,  offices, 
factories  —  all  buildings  where 
traffic  is  heavy  —  Oak  Flooring 
is  the  obvious  economy  on  ac- 
count of  its  durability. 

You  can  have  dustless,  shin- 
ing Oak  Floors  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  same  area  of  good 
carpet,  although  many  people 
imagine  that  Oak  Floors  are 
too  costly  for  the  average  home. 

Send  for  booklets  which  ex- 
plain why  this  erroneous  im- 
pression exists.  Also  tell  how 
to  lay  Oak  Floors  over  old 
floors  at  small  cost. 

OAK  Fl&ORlUGJf/XMffl 


1033    Ashland    Block 


Chicago,    III. 
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THE  WORLDS  LARGEST 
ASPHALT   REFINERY 

ORLD -FAMOUS"  is  the  adjec- 
applied  to  the  biggest  asphalt 
plant  in  Texas  by  the  writer  of  a  descrip- 
tive article  in  Municipal  and  County  Engi- 
Ing  (Chicago).  When'  is  this  plant, 
gentle  readers?  Forbear  to  answer  all  at 
once!  The  location  is  Port  Neches,  and 
the  fame,  we  are  told  later,  is  confined  to 
persons  who  are  interested  in  asphalt  and 
its  uses,  especially  in  improved  highways. 
And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  future  gen- 
erations, just  as  they  think  of  Pittsburgh  as 
a  steel  town  and  of  Akron,  Ohio,  as  the 
abode  of  rubber,  should  not  be  stimulated 
by  the  thought  of  asphalt  to  mental  images, 
not  of  Trinidad,  where  they  dig  it  up  raw, 
lmt  of  Port  Neches,  Texas,  where  they  boil 
it  out  of  good  American  crude  petroleum.  In 
the  paper  above  named  we  read  as  follows: 

"So  enormously  has  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry grown  in  Texas  that  there  are  stu- 
pendous plants  there  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  single  petroleum 
products.  An  example  of  this  is  the  largest 
asphalt  refinery  in  the  world  operated  by 
the  Texas  Company  at  Port  Neches,  Texas. 
It  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
tin-  Neches  River  and  two  and  one-half 
miles  l>;ick  into  the  country,  and  has  be- 
come world-famed  among  persons  interested 
in  road-building  and  other  uses  of  asphalt. 

"Destiny  seems  bent  on  spreading  a 
broader  mantle  of  prominence  over  this 
largest  of  tlie  world's  asphalt  refineries. 
The  layman  as  well  as  the  engineer  and 
the  road-builder  is  taking  an  interest  in 
improved  highways.  He  wants  to  know- 
how  the  money  is  spent  on  the  new  high- 
wax-,  how  tlie  roads  are  built,  what  mate- 
rials are  used  and  where  they  come  from; 
hence,  wide  public  attention  to  the  Port 
Neches  asphalt  refinery  is  increasing 
steadily. 

"A-  one  enters  the  asphalt  refinery  he 
iniiiiediateh  is  imprest  by  two  things: 
first,  tlie  immensity  of  the  place,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  quietness  of  it.  His  vision  is 
overtaxed  by  the  mammoth  size  of  the 
plant,  and  his  curiosity  is  aroused  because 
t  here  Beems  to  be  so  lit  t  le  noise. 

"In  the  first  glance  over  t  he  refinery  one 
sees  the  company's  large  docks  and  water- 
front; back  of  these  i-  the  civic  center, 
when  are  located  the  offices,  dormitories, 
commissary,  club-house,  and  cottages  for 

the    employe!-.       Next     the    eye     will     note 

immense  storage  tank-,  thea  lengthy  rows 
of  stills,  storage  sheds,   Locomotives    and 

railroad  tracks,  and  numerous  other  build- 
ings and  si  nut  ures. 

"The  etude  asphaltic  base  petroleum 
from     the    oil-fields    is    transported    to    the 

refinery  through  pipe  lines  and  in  large 
tank  ships;  upon  arrival  al  the  refinery  i1  is 

pumped  into  storage  tanks.  from  the 
storage  tank-  the  material  is  pumped  into 
the  stills,  of  which  there  are  seventy  al  the 
I'ori  Neches  plant.  These  are  strikingly 
similar  to  'In-  average  steam  boiler,  only 

much   larger,  and   look  from   the  front    like 

ordinary  furnaces  with  doors  and  pipes, 
.  and  other  devices.  Oil  is  used  for 
fml.  The  -tills  are  in  two  rows  with  the 
furnaci  ends  facing  a  street  about  LOO  feel 
wide.  Now  and  then  a  man  iii  overalls 
come,  to  the  scene,  passes  along  the  front 


of  the  stills  looking  at  the  gages,  turns 
something  somewhere  and  passes  on  leaving 
the  street  as  deserted  as  it  was  before  he 
made  his  visit.  As  a  producer  of  excite- 
ment the  production  of  asphalt  is  a  dismal 
failure. 

"When  the  crude  asphaltic  base  petro- 
leum is  pumped  into  the  stills  it  is  main- 
tained at  specific  temperatures  for  certain 
lengths  of  time.  The  lighter  oils  are  re- 
moved during  the  process  of  distillation  and 
are  pumped  to  another  refinery,  leaving  tho 
thick,  binding,  adhesive  asphaltic  base. 
'  This  process  is  continued  until  the  asphalt 
reaches  the  proper  consistency.  From  the 
stills  the  finished  asphalt  is  pumped  while 
hot  into  large  storage  tanks  or  directly  into 
barrels  or  tank  cars. 

"Food  that  passes  over  the  tables  of 
American  homes  is  not  examined  and 
tested  and  fussed  over  one-tenth  as  much 
as  the  asphalt  is  during  the  process  of  re- 
fining. Pharmacists  in  mixing  prescrip- 
tions are  no  more  exacting  and  minute  in 
their  work  than  the  chemists  who  test  the 
asphalt  which  will  later  be  mixed  with  other 
materials  for  the  country's  highways." 

Each  batch  of  asphalt,  we  are  told,  goes 
through  fifty  different  tests  before  it  is 
turned  out  as  a  finished  product.  In  the 
laboratory  of  the  refinery  a  group  of  chem- 
ists perform  these  tests,  each  one  inde- 
pendently, and  then  comparing  the  results 
with  those  of  his  associates.  The  writer 
continues: 

"Tests  are  made  for  penetration,  duc- 
tility, flash  point,  solubility,  specific 
gravity,  etc.  The  penetration  test  records 
the  hardness  of  the  materials,  the  ductility 
test  shows  its  stretching  power  or  cohesion, 
the  flash  point  denotes  at  what  tempera- 
ture the  product  will  catch  fire,  the  solu- 
bility test  indicates  the  purity  of  the  prod- 
uct and  its  freedom  from  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  the  specific  gravity  test  indi- 
cates the  weight  of  the  asphalt  as  compared 
with  that  of  wafer. 

"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lest  is 
that  made  for  ductility.  A  block  of  as- 
phalt is  placed  in  a  trough  of  water  main- 
tained at  a  certain  temperature.  A  motor 
is  then  started  and  stretches  the  asphalt 
until  it  breaks,  the  breaking-point  measured 
in  length,  usually  centimeters  being  the 
required  information. 

"More  than  a  score  of  standard  grades  of 
asphalt,  road  oils,  and  binders  are  pro- 
duced. The  various  products  range  from 
the  light  road  oils  and  binders  to  tho 
harder  materials  for  heavy  highway  traffic, 
and  for  the  production  of  roofing,  paints, 
and  other  commercial  commodities: 

"The  remainder  of  the  refinery  consists 
of  storage  sheds,  a  thoroughly  modern 
plant,  where  all  the  barrels  and  drums. aro 
made,  machinery  shops,  and  maintenance 
depots.  The  storage  sheds  have  a  capacity 
of  more  than  500,000  barrels  of  asphalt, 
while  the  cooperage  plant  is  one  of  tho 
most  complete  in  the  country,  and  in  itself 
comprises  a  large  industry. 

"The  transportation  system  of  the  re- 
run rv  is  equally  complete.  Then;  an*  fif- 
teen miles  of  standard-gage  railway  insido 
and  live  loeomolives  are  kept  busy  con- 
stantly moving  the  large  shipments. 

"Cottages,  dormitories,  a  field  for  athlet- 
ics, a  club-house,  and  ball-room,  combined 
with  many  other  conveniences,  provide  an 
enviable  home  and  social  life  for  the  em- 
ployees. Only  a  nominal  charge  is  made 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  the  management 
prides  itself  on  its  efforts  and  success  in 
providing  amusement  and  pleasuro  for  tho 
refinery's  employees." 
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Emblem  of  Satisfaction 
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BUICK 


Emblem  ofSatufaction 


CLf  UICK  qualities  of  power  and 
^-/dependable  performance,  today,  as 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  Buick  prestige. 

You  enjoy  motoring  comfort  in  a 
Buick  car  because  you  know  that 
whatever  the  emergency  of  travel, 
Buick  will  meet  it. 

The  beauty  of  simplicity  and  good  taste 
is  embodied  in  the  lines  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  new  Nineteen  Twenty 
One  Models.  For  outdoor  joys  and 
business  use  in  winter  the  new  Buick 
Five  Passenger  Sedan  is  admirably  fitted. 

The  uninterrupted  use  of  every  Buick 
car  is  guaranteed  by  nation-wide 
Buick  service. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 


WHEN   BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE   BUILT,    BUICK  WILL  BUILD   THEM 
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DURAND 

Steel  Storage 
LOCKERS 


YOU  have  many  files,  records, 
reports,  and  card  indexes 
that  are  too  bulky  to  keep  in 
your  safe,  but  which  should  be 
protected  from  fire,  theft  or 
tampering. 

For  these  a  Durand  Steel  Storage 
Locker  is  the  thing. 

Equally  useful   in  the  home  for 
valuables  of  all  kinds. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1 503  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bid?.       505  Park  Row  Bldf. 
Chicago  New  York 

TELL   TOMORROW'S 

Weather 

in  it :  -  ut  a 


I  tn«trum<  nt  work- 
I   automatically.     Htndiom  ,   reliable 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

by  the  I  title  6g- 

i 

■ 

$ 

Aufnts  l»  tinted. 

TF.  D#»i.    AO  4»F,  W.i-r  St  ,   Milw.uke*.  Wis 


<Su6fiendei& 

Jbr  comfort 
A  useful  holiday  gift 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY  .MASSACHUSETTS 


den:   Nellie   N.    Warren:   Mrs.   Francos  R.    Brooks:  Helen 

1>     Subers;   Robt    Van   Horn;   Gladys  A.   Humeston:  Edgar 

a    Allen;  Gordon  Potest;  Emma  A.  Morris;  Mrs.  Win.   E. 

Schmerta,  Jr.;  Lewis  Asper;  Barrj  Baynes;  Elisabeth  Col- 
Mrs,  m  i  Weum;  babel  B.  Bailean;  C.  M.  Dahl; 
i  o.    L.    Keyes;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Geo.    .1. 

Michelbach;  James  A.  and  Carrie  C.  Kelly;  Jacob  A. 
rd,   MP:   "In   Memory  of  a  Friend  to  the  Needy." 

K manning,    Pa.;    A.    r.    Shipley;    Amen     Bros.;    u.    M. 

Clark;    lid.:     Guenther    Currle;    P.    K.    Solger;    W.    M. 

Saxton;  Man    P.   TlUlnghast;  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Prank  Holm; 

r    .1.    Lewis   Co.;   <.    A.    Lents;   W.    R.    L.    Smith;   A.    I. 

Cleland;  J.  J.  Murray;  Raymond  J.  Ryan;  Basel  P. 
iss.    Krichbaum;   A.    B.    Duncan;   Don    s. 

I  law  Hi.  rni  ;    11.    N.    Francis    &    Co.,    Inc.;    Mrs.    E.    M. 

Cox  Frallck;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pittenger;  "Anonymous." 
ston.  Mini,.;  Barn  BurWey,  sr. ;  II.  \v.  Sinsel; 
I  Barry;  Mrs.  r.  11.  Whittaker;  Mis.  E.  E.  Blair; 
ieve     Zlgli    .     Mi*.     N.     B.     Balliday;     Mrs.     Lucy 

Phiilii  v       rmous,"     Guthrie    Center,     Iowa;    J.    M. 

Murphy;     "A  Nen     Orleans,     La.;    John    M. 

Weeks;  Georgette  Durhersterk;  CJara  Gersle;  Mrs.  A.  ('. 
i  tsit    Brock;  Minnie  Thompson;  .1.    R.   Bates;  Mrs. 

Marie    1..    Bostwlck;    Wm.    Barris;    Sophie    li.    St.    Clair; 

Edmund  stein;  Bertha  M.  White;  Alice  T.  Lentsker; 
Carrie   Jacobs    Bond    and    Son:    F.    J. 

Smith;  T.    11.    Welsh;   Mabel   Vohe;   "Friend."   .Newcastle, 

Pa.;  Mrs.  Lottie  M.  Ryan;  Lou  Etta  Conover;  F.  A. 
l>r.   ().   i'.    Mutschler;   E.  J.    Procter;  Abuer  shirk; 

J,    \v.    Voorbees     Mary    Merwln;    Helen    Merwln   Burrell; 

Bate  Merwln  Eells;  Mrs.  J.  .1.  Munsell;  W.   S.   Bofflcker; 

W.    '/■    Onley;  J.    D.   Alison;   Everett   I.    Perry;   Small  C. 

lie  l.nian;  F  Merrill;  Alexander  It.  Baldwin;  George  K. 
B.    W.    Skeed;    It.    T.    Wilder;    Edw.    C.    Benson; 

Kathryn    Grlsslnger;    Mis.    K. 

Featherstou ;  Mrs.  J.  J.   Little; 

and   M.iN  i   Brupers;  J.    L.   «'. 

<  -    M.    Richmond ;    European 

High   School,   Atlanta,   Ga.;  Mrs.    M. 

I,    Kennedy;    L.    B,    Block;    Joseph 


L.  Cheatham;  Mannie  & 
s.  li.  Brown;  Llla  Brupers 
While;  E.  B.  dull;  Mrs. 
History  Cla^s.  Commercial 
V.  Eutchlnsori;  W. 
Mi  rers ;    Herbert   <;. 

•        lino  Dingley;  Geo.   E.   McConnell;  R.   J.  Hall; 

-  E.  Mt'IByane;  A.  11.  Boand;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erlck  C.  Wood;  Joe  McGlasson;  "Anonymous."  Kansas 
City.    Mo.;   It.    F.    .lasman;    B.    Steward;    Georgia   B.    Clif- 

Robert  Stewart;  Tlio  Optical  Sales  Corp.;  Milton 
s.  Kimball;  C.  W.  Ziegler;  Waller  A.  Olson;  Alma  C. 
Follett;  Frances  C.  Webinan;  Mrs.  John  11.  Miller;  M. 
c.  Crowley;  F.  W.  L.  Lomig;  "A  Working  Woman"; 
Sai  ih  C.  BUI;  W.  P.  Hayes  A;  Son;  C.  S.  Knight;  II.  W. 
Nlcolles;  Mrs.  John  E.  Wagner;  E.  L.  Beel;  J.  B.  Kirk; 
Owen  i;.  Withers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Baldwin;  Ella 
L.  Burrell;  C.  S.  Emory:  Anna  M.  Cook;  Misses  n.  C. 
anil  J.  M.  Parsons;  W.  It.  Trlem;  Ida  and  Mary  Hoag- 
land;  Laura  E.  Wilbert;  James  L.  Hood;  It.  W.  Mitchell; 
Mr.  Birkholtz:  S.  T.  Bickansrud;  Geo.  X.  Fosn.it;  H.  A. 
CUngenpeel;  Mary  Hunter  Howard;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Sears; 
Alma  E.  Fory;  I>r.  Edith  L.  Clarke;  Alice  McKiever; 
Fri  l  Roman;  Mrs.  John  It.  Poyser;  W.  11.  Mitchell;  A. 
M.  Say  ward;  I>r.  and  Mrs.  W.  Haves  Brown;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Cooper;  Belen  A.  Phllputt;  Alma.  Leonard;  W.  C.  Eaton; 
Mary  II.  C.ihnan;  J.  A.  Coolcy ;  B.  P.  Andrews;  "From 
a  Friend,"  Tampa,  Fla.;  n  M.  Bratton;  E.  S.  Kevins; 
Roswell  G.  Cart;  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Thomas;  Dr.  S.  A. 
CampbeU;  II.  H.  Balthis;  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Greenlee;  C.  W. 
Bradgley;  It.  C.  How,:  k.  Norton;  It.  D.  Shrewsburg;  W. 
a.    Keure;   The  Geo     W.    Stanley    Co.;   Fred   J.    Bayes; 

A.  Bopkinson;  Paul  Brlnkmeycr;  M.  G,  O'Donnell; 
c.  \.  Bennett;  E.  E.  Price ;' Florence  G.  Fleisch;  Maud 
S.  Emory:  Clara  A.  Lucas;  It.  W.  Walton;  John  Hook; 
A.  H.  Crowell;  Sarah  K.  Dock;  F.  A.  Stranahan;  C.  A. 
Frank;  C.  Weber;  Dr.  L.  A.  Whltaker;  Mary  L.  Monroe; 
L.  M.  Blodgett  Otto  Faust;  Axel  it.  BJerkander;  Robert 
aunton;  Clara  .Salmans;  Mrs.  Lawson  11.  Hughes; 
i.  r.  Go  thing;  sylvan  E,  Bess;  II.  Lekachman;  First. 
Church,  Ml.  Hope  and  DuBols  School. 
MacDonald,  West  Va.;  Edwin  Anthony;  M.  T.  Chamber- 
lain; A.  C.  Peterson;  "Anonymous,"  Dallas,  Tex.;  Amy 
M«tt;  W.  F.  J.  Bale;  Paul  B.  Miller;  Mary  B.  Mills; 
Wm.  is.  Harrison;  Rev.  w.  M,  Hyde;  Martha  E.  reck; 
J.  T.  Prince,  Jr.:  Harriett  C.  Robertson;  0.  F.  Nagel; 
Mr,.  II.  0.  Pond;  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Scruggs;  Cbas  B, 
Edgar;  11.  Suyder;  J.   H.  Sturman;  Miriam  Brown;  Grace 

t  i  crane;  Alice  c.  Picout;  Blanche  s.  Bolman; 
Mi  Minnie  ll.  Bruns:  G.  II.  Gercke;  E.  Hiling;  Jos. 
ii  Farren;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  it.  A.  Batch;  Mrs.  Cahail ;  Col, 
D.  s.  Stanley;  if.  v.  Eyans;  w.  H.  Miller;  It.  D.  Green; 
R  L.  William.;  Clias.  Hebner;  W.  A.  S.  Lapetina;  Mrs. 
-      II.     Floyd;     Mary     A.     Pendarvis;    Theodore    A.     Tad,; 

[  ret;  A.   T.  Oberg;   Mrs.   Murray   B.   Huntley; 

wm.  C.  Mason;  Edw.  D.  McGahan;  Sigma  Theia  Pi 
ton,  South  Carolina;  Norman  Peters;  Cur- 
rent Nevt  Club;  Woman's  Guild  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Chicago,  III.:  in. una  Dept.,  Woman's  Century  Club; 
European  HI  tor)  class  of  the,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Sunday  School  Class  ol  Boys,  Charics- 
lown,  W.  V*a.;  m,m',  Bible  Class  of  the  Ebenezer  United 
Evangelical  Church,  Brownstown,  Pa  ;  Loyal  Workeps  Sun- 

i  !■    Bchool  Cls        i. ■  , in.      N     Y. ;   G.    L.    Fraternity, 

nnatt   0.;   F.    I!.    McKUllp;   Mrs.   Ole  Boholt;   Battle 

ii,  Herman  Beymann;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bibbard;  Isabella 
D    wad.;  EmUj  A.  Barbour;  H.  F.  Pitts;  ChUdren  of  tho 

i    School,    Madera,   Calif;  Junior   Epwortb   League, 

Matthews,    N.    '.:    I I    Leghorn;   J.    L.    Reed;    Lillian 

i  Beecroft;  Dr.  c.  F.  Harding;  Elizabeth  Van  Hansen; 
s     P,  m;   E.   L.   Greene;   F.    Faulkrlen;  Mr.   and 

m  w.  k.  Weeb;  Barri  I  Davl  and  Bazel  Bond; 
Charles  A.  Deas,  Jr.;  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Oil 
City,  i'  .t.i  .1.  wo  :  I'll. -in is  in  council,  Ironton,  0.1 
ii.    a.    Menser;    Margaret     \.    Vi   dng;    Mrs.    Dudley    D. 

i  •    .  BapUsI     i  i.    First    Baptist    church, 

Heavener,  Okla. ;   N'.   P,  A.   S,-i I.   w.   ■    liaitford.  Conn.; 

I.  0.  o  F.  Lodge,  No.  2M,  Poden,  okla.;  C.  C.  Pierce, 
Jr.;   Christian    Endea  lei       Glad  den,    Ala.;  Modern 

■  la  'i  High    Bel I.     \tnl.oy.    III.;    Julia 

i      Grogan;    \n,.     Members    Senioi    Bistorj    Class,   Baln- 

■  i. ;    5b    Grade,     It.     E      Lee    School,     Ni 

\ -,,  :  (     W.  Ogden;  H    8.  Piercefleld  I  nlon  School,  Pierce- 

ii.  id,   X.    v.:   Ira    FuUhart;   C.    W.    Rleman,   Jr.;  Mrs.    ll. 

i,    \\i:  ey;  Mi      I    A    Bti  el   .  m       Margui  rl  i    w.  Lander; 

W    A.   .v   M.   V    Reynolds;  Ohio  iv      c. ;  W.  H.  Gates; 

M.      Mill   i:    Birbaum;  Maud  m.  Whin. 

n    ii     i  ■ ,  .  i     ■  i  .   \i       Erni       Brow    .   (da  w.  ngei ;  Mrs. 

Nettle  N.   Annable;  John  w.   Hill  ;   ll.   ll.   Fendner;  OUve 

M    Lund;   wm.    Brounon;   Geo.    II.    Darb   and    Daui 

w.    i  Dr.    w.    Beid;   A.    P.    Kelso;   A,    B.    Van 

;    \ir     and    Hi       GeOi  ge    Hager;    E,    A.    Banvllle; 

Abraham;  Mrs.    A l:     Taylor;  Mr.    and    Mi 

II.  'I  i.    s.   Wilson;   L.    P.    Dudli  |  ;   Bobi  rl    Wil 

i    ■      i      D    Frei  and;  Hugh  ll.   Hoff;  Mi  i.  "/,    F. 

..  'i   S.    L.    Norton;    w.    T,    Bherman;   Jennie  L, 

Aldrich;  Mr.    and   Mrs    W.   E.   Btewart; 

Molllc    L.  .i  me  i    B.    Reedi  r;    Walter    Nei  i\  ;    J. 

D.    Askin;  Mi      A.    Wlnni  ;   William    It.    Mom   . 

II      .1  ■  ■    Fie, man;    I/, ills    8.     lleardslce; 

D.D.;  J.    B.   Tarkington;   Mr,,    Flor- 

i  Will Stark;   F.   T.    Woodruth ;   Luther 

D  i       \i    W.    ii. ii. in,.  ,   Mi     and 

■  .   I     i:    Beery  E  tati  . 

L.    Hi  Jri     w     ll.    Bines;   E.   w     Klein;    E. 

M     i  .         i    1 1 ., ... :.  .  .  Mi      Edna   Will  In   : 

i  ii     l.     La  b;   Loul     Plost .    H.    l 

H.  0         i     Ludi  -I    Henry;  s.    i      Ron  nbi  rg;  .Neiii,. 

I.,   \'.  i:     B     Mudgi  .  Mi      A    B     loin    on;   E.  T. 

.  ■  Lewis   H.    Pi  arci  .    Dr     II.    T. 

McKlnnon;    LUlie    II.    Vanderreen;    A.    K  Mrs 


"A  Friend."  Oherlin, 
Geo  K.  Trask;  John 
Briggs;    Mrs.    V.    M. 


F.  J.  Hobbs:  Margaret  n.  Chambreman;  Kathcrine  D. 
Peek;  Edward  F.  Harris;  Mrs.  A.  Hepburn;  G.  F.  Bower; 
Bess  M.  Finch;  F.  L.  Costenbader;  Leila  Uuehsch;  H.  N. 
Miller;  Katheen  Stiles;  Philip  Dressier;  Mary  It.  Wright; 
Carolyn  1).  Trebal;  "In  Memory  of  'Tho  American'"; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Pease;  Tearl  Baird ;  Mrs.  H.  V.  C.  Hart; 
Milton  Friedman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Kerr;  Mary 
Bomaine  Slime;  Joseph  Neusladt  and  E.  A.  Richard;  Ed- 
ward and  Hairy  Sehweiger;  B.  F.  Dobyns;  Theodore 
Plummer;  Charles  A.  Braslin;  J.  E.  Hatterslcy;  A.  P. 
AngeU;  R.  A.  M.  Blanchard;  D.  Francisco;  S.  W.  Bat- 
son  and  Family;  L.  T.  Smith;  O.  C.  Leean;  Susan  A. 
Schmitt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Barnes;  Kathrine 
Perkins;  E.  J.  Murray;  Frank  T.  Woodruff;  Laura  K. 
Gerdes;  Mary  B.  Jcwett,  M.D.J  Mrs.  H.  O.  Plalstcd; 
Belie  Sly;  Gertrude  W.  Oroker;  Mrs.  J.  li.  Christopher; 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Adams;  F.  E.  Brownell;  H.  M.  Cun- 
ningham; Mrs.  T.  J.  Hugus;  F.  II.  Ford;  F.  J.  Barlow; 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Wallace;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Priohard ;  Ella  W. 
Smith;  "A  Friend."  Otterbein.  ind. ;  C.  E.  Jordan;  D. 
Hewitt;  J.  D.  Harlman;  Russell  (!.  Larke;  Charles 
Welles  Jatho;  D.  II.  Griswold;  Harriet  A.  Pago;  J.  C. 
Smith;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Allen;  Daniel  W.  Snow;  John  L. 
Harry;  W.  E.  Watts;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brown;  H.  F.  Bonlg; 
Belle  Rothschild;  Emma.  J.  Ballard;  Carrie  A.  Barslau; 
Charles  S.  Ashley;  Joseph  W.  Bloomer;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cal- 
laghan  and  A.  Clark;  W.  T.  McLane;  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Bicketts;  Anna  Frank;  A.  V.  Abererombie  and  Family; 
John  U.  Will  eta;  John  L.  Thomas;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Peet; 
D.  E.  King;  Louise  W.  Sawyer;  Mrs.  Mattic  Maxey; 
Edith  K.  Burnett;  Sanford  Sash  and  Blind  Company; 
S.  M.  Young;  Wilbur  P.  Ensign;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stott; 
Aponaug  Manufacturing  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Leicht;  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada;  D.  C.  Estes;  W.  B. 
Frande;    11.    R.    Newton;    E.    R.    Harrow;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

C.  F.  Kirkpatrick;  Vaughn  Harmon;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bisset; 
Ada  E.  Doolit.tle;  Dr.  H.  L.  Erb;  T.  J.  Suter;  Carrie 
I,.   Mitchell;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.   R.   Treganza;  K.   C.   Lynch; 

D.  Corwin;  L.  F.  Anderson;  Isabella  C.  Councilman;  R. 
C.   Watson;  John   II.   Wright!  Edward   N.   Pierce;   Raehaol 

G.  Foster;  Drs.  L.  F.  and  M.  M.  Crain;  Mary  S.  Ilaydcn; 
Mary  L.  Fink;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Webster;  (lalo  Plnckney; 
C.   J.   Hesse;   Mrs.    F.    W.    Smith;  Mrs.   J.    W.   Petheram; 

O. ;    Mrs.    .1.    C.    Shgjt;   A.    Braclit; 

Dinger;   F.    R.    Kingman;    Mary   J. 

Cole;  Cuthbert  B.  Eraser;  F.  M. 
Harrison;  Annetta  M.  Myers;  Elizabeth,  John  R.  and  Davis 
Hansen;  C.  W.  Kempel;  F.  B.  .Miller;  11.  B.  Fernald; 
F.  Belle  Moncure;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Sloan;  After- 
noon Club  of  Friends  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  G.  J.  Mc- 
Mater;  L.  T.  Tollefson;  A.  Langler;  H.  S.  Williams; 
Mrs.  F.dgar  T.  Cutter:  Albin  C.  Johnson;  Mrs.  Ruth  II. 
Bonneford;  E.  J.  Crane;  Ila  MacTallcy;  J.  A.  Harper; 
Carmen  H.  Santos;  11.  B.  Turner;  C.  M.  Finnic;  Geo. 
B.  Johnson;  L.  O.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Byron  It.  Lory;  Law- 
rence Fadofaix;  C.  C.  Pierce;  E.  F.  Grotlisch;  Mabel  A. 
Bailey;  Mrs.  L,  L.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bricker; 
Grace  Gill'ord;  Mrs.  Hanson;  Hayes  B.  Dalzell;  Alice 
Kelsio  Dunn;  Al.  C.  Hughes;  Mary  Davis;  J.  G.  Mc- 
kenzie; Daisy  SI.  Burnett;  Mrs.  Hart  Millie;  K.  F. 
Qleason;  Julius  Mathews;  Alice  F.  Kiernan;  Ben.  E. 
Kellay;  H.  E,  Keoler;  Leolo  Mlttelbach;  "In  Memory  of 
Harry  Roger  Bowman,  Jr.";  David  E.  Millard;  "Anony- 
mous," Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  E.  H.  Watson;  Robert 
Ilarper;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Doherty;  E.  ll.  Plowhead;  Jennie  E. 
Wheeler;  G.  T.  Heider;  Dr.  S.  Davidse;  Margaret  S. 
South;  W.  I.  Gilkeson;  Jessie  A.  Shipman;  Philip  B. 
Chestoey;  O.  J.  Botrer;  F.  11.  Graves;  Mrs.  (,.  H.  Luedeke; 
Tin-  Graham-Ernst  cigar  Co.;  George  Miller;  John  C. 
Haffler;  E.  II.  Wbilteii;  Irving  I.  Denison ;  .1.  W.  Kelley; 
M.  M.  Southard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Aydelott;  "A  Luth- 
eran Pastor,"  Denver,  Col.;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Griffin;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Warner;  Henry  C.  Pauly;  Capt.  W.  S.  Mit- 
chell; J.  T.  Booth;  Mr.  Ilcidc  nieicli;  Alice  M.  Bethel; 
"Anonymous,"  Rockford,  111.;  "A  Reader,"  Dallas.  Tex.; 
Margaret  W.  Whitney;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   W.   O.   Norton;  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Dickie;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Lerch;  G.  <!.  Bnn.'ll; 
Mrs.  Jackson  Taylor,  Jr.:  A.  G.  Sorlonc;  Helen  K.  Slarr; 
Mrs.  K  ito  J.  Carter;  Stephen  Higginson;  Charles  It.  Mid- 
dleton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Bobbins;  "In  Memory  of  a 
Littlo  Child."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Crank  E.  Vaughn;  F. 
AshCTOft;  Samuel  W.  GraiMin  .V  Son;  Bertha  11.  Uuast,; 
Jennie  P.  Park;  Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulyhugh;  0.  M.  Rams- 
dell,   J.   A.    Conner. 

John  L.  Perkins;  A.  E.  MoKccn ;  Joseph  E.  Reichert; 
Annie  G.  Croft;  Ruth  E.  Sneii;  Gertrude  M.  Hargrave; 
w.  A.  Clement;  Laura  C.  Petterson;  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Land; 
Mary  E.  Bookmaker;  Esther  Lelser;  E,   K.   Tapley;  B'red 

G,  Smith;  M.  A.  Watson;  John  F.  Stewart:  Miss  M.  C. 
Morchea.l;  Mrs.  Freda  C.  llopps;  "A  Frj.ud."  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Editli  Rowley;  Mrs.  John  O'Brien;  Dora  L. 
Murdoch;  John  A.  Streh;  Miss  Eslcllo  S.  Cooper;  Mar- 
garet    A.     SuddUth;    Mrs.     Mary 

Wheeler;  Arle  Blnkhorst;  P.  B. 

S.    H.    Reynolds:    Mrs.    Ivy    M. 

F.   E.    Worth;   A.    Lehman;   II. 

bank;    Mrs.    Mary    E.    Brockman:    Slary    Kaczmarkicwicz; 

John     A.     Morgan;    Minnie     V.     Maxwell;    It.     II.     Gcorgo; 

Chas.  McDonough;  F.  P.  Addy;  Warren  Mendenhall;  J.  F. 

Amlro:  John  Miller;  D.  L.  Colley;  II.  1'.  Hlxon;  Fred 
c.  Bepass;  p.  L,  Gordon;  Isabel  v.  Gant;  H.  S.  Eliiiilt; 
H.  J.  Smith:  Mrs.  It.  Latzko;  R.  Voetterj  Mary  H.  Pat- 
terson; A.  I.'.  Powell;  B.  K.  Sucucy;  Marlon  K.  Obcr; 
Al  P.  Velleii;  Mrs.  II.  X.  Fuller 
Olson;  A.  I'.  Johnson;  Mary  A. 
Mrs.  O.  Iteineiisnyiler;  Mrs.  Edith 
Brown;  J.  11.  Todd;  Tho  Sneddon  Family;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
McKay;  D.  R.  Ililzmann:  W.  II.  Smith;  M.  S.  James; 
Etta  M.  S.  Smead;  G.  W.  Wallace;  L.  M.  F.llilhorpe; 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Wilson;  J.  C.  Dlmorler;  Miss  A.  C.  Vogt; 
M.  G,  Mattson;  Florence  Rhoads;  it.  F,  Hoffman  and 
Mi  i,  M.  C.  McKay;  Mis.  Caroline  II.  Taylor; 
Montz;  Eva  W.  Heave-;  Master  Wm.  F.  Gates; 
II ,,;     Korthside    Sunday    School,    Spartanburg, 

Fred    L.    Foxlee;    Mrs.    John    L.    McCague;    Mrs. 
Arthur  D.   Byman;  Bell  Lumber  Co.;  Henry  <;.   Branston; 

Mr.      and     Mrs.     O.     0.     Parks;     Dr.     M.      Kavdin;     Truth 

Seekers  Class  of  First  M.  El,  Sunday  School,  Pomona. 
,  ii  The  E.  B.  W.  class  (Boys)  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  oil  city,  Pa.;  <'..  i:.  iiimus:  \V.  F.  McMahan; 
siar  class  of  United  Brethren  <  hurch,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Episcopal  Church   of   the  Covenant,  Junction   city,   Kan.; 

II.     B.     Medley;    Ladies    of    Bound    Table.     Bedford,    Ind.; 

in,,.    Brown;    Mis.    Grace    B.    De    Launay;    Public 

s.i is   of   Orblsonla,    Pa.;    Mrs.    A.    WeBtphal;   E.    D. 

Fortman;  B.  is.  Edwards;  Primary  Dept,  Raines  Ave. 
M.ili.  s.  s.,  Raines,  Tenn.;  Excelsior  Temple,  No.  15, 
Pythian  Sister,  si.  Louis,  Mo.j  Maumee  Ohio  Presbyter- 
Ian  Sunday  .School ;  Knglish  Class  Itobldoiix  Polytechnic 
High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Baplisl  Woman's  Mis- 
aionaiy    L'nlon.    Columbiana.    Ala. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $3,949.00 
Previously  reported  $747,899.63 

Total  this  report 285,006.04 


J.  Kubanks;  Amelia  D. 
Larmlet :  J.  W.  Atkinson; 
Walker:  Laurence  Drew; 
M.    Lipmnn;    L.    S.    Bur- 


;   .1.    Oil.    Davis;   II.    B. 
Klrby;    S.    M.    Hanby; 

Francis    .lames;    Carrie 


others; 

Martin 
V.    E. 

S.    C. ; 


GRAND  TOTAL       $1,032,906.67 
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•  ♦  -and no*?  LISTERINE    TOOTH  PASTE 


Try  a  good  tooth  paste 

made  by  the  makers  of  Listerine 

LAMBERT     PHARMACAL    COMPANY 


OF  COURSE  you'll  try  it.  The  very 
fact  that  you  know  Listerine  so  well 
makes  you  want  to  see  what  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  is  like. 

So  it  follows  naturally  that  when  the 
makers  of  Listerine  offer  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste,  you  expect  something  very  good. 

It's  like  an  old  friend  introducing  a  new 
one — with  a  recommendation.  The  Lam* 
bert  Pharmacal  Co.  asks  you  to  do  what 
you  always  do  under  such  circumstances — 
start  the  new  friend  on  faith.  Then  make 
up  your  own  mind. 


That's  fair,  isn't  it?  In  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  we  offer  a  good  tooth  paste — one 
that  brings  results.  Not  "miracles";  but 
exceptionally  white,  clean  teeth,  and  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  mouth — for  the 
best  scientific  reasons. 

For  of  course  there  are  "reasons  why." 
But  are  they  ever  necessary  in  an  intro' 
duction  between  friends?  You  discover 
them  yourself. 

We  assure  you  that  weVe  used  our  forty 
years'1  experience  to  make  a  good  tooth 
paste.  We  leave  it  to  you  to  call  it  the  best. 


LAMBERT      PHARMACAL     COMPANY    t£    yfra£fr>j>  of    LISTERINE     saint  louis,  U.S.A. 
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The  Standard  Vaperfor  business  Stationery 


>N» 


— made  of  the  best  selected 
rags,  by  men  who  for  50 
years  have  produced  only  the 
finest  Bond  Paper,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  should  convey, 
by  look  and  feel,  an  atmos- 
phere of  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Samples  Sent  on  Request. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Uadlej  Tails 

MaJf 


IT  pleases  any  man  to  know  that 
the  shoe  he  is  wearing  has  the 
approval  of  men  everywhere;  that  it 
has  national  prestige;  that,  at  home 
or  on  his  travels,  he  can  always  be 
glad  to  have  it  known  that  he  wears 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Few  shoes 
arc  so  gratifying  to  the  wearer;  none 
more  so,  at  any  price. 

Consider  the  wear,  not  the  prKo 
per  pair.  Look  for  the  name — 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Write  for 
booklet,  "Styles  of  the  Times." 


THE   FLORSHEIM 
SHOE   COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The  Lamar — 
Style  M-57 
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CHAIRS  FOR  THE  WORKERS 

HOW  should  workers  sit  or  stand  when 
performing  their  tasks?  A  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London)  attributes  much  im- 
portance to  the  necessity  for  industrial 
workers  to  assume  such  a  posture  that 
fatigue  is  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
Suitable  rest-pauses  in  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions do  much  to  lessen  fatigue,  but  alter- 
native standing  and  sitting  will  do  even 
more.  Many  industrial  occupations  aro 
now  carried  out  standing  which  can  equally 
well  be  done  sitting,  provided  the  operator 
be  furnished  with  a  suitable  chair.  He 
explains  further: 

"An  operation,  such  as  filing,  for  example, 
can  be  dono  sitting,  provided  the  chair  sup- 
plied has  foot-rests  allowing  the  left  foot  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  left,  so  that  sufficient 
body  weight  may  be  readily  given  to  the 
file.  The  question  of  good  seating  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  seating  in  schools,  where  much 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  correct 
height  for  the  back-support,  the  distance 
of  the  seat  from  the  work — that  is,  from 
the  top  of  the  desk — and  to  the  slope  of 
the  table. 

"The  [British]  Home  Office  has  recently 
directed  attention  to  this  question  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Seats  for  Workers  in 
Factories  and  Workshops.'  Several  ex- 
amples of  workers'  chairs  are  illustrated, 
some  adapted  for  use  at  the  work-bench, 
and  others,  taking  up  very  little  room, 
which  are  suitable  for  attaching  to  the 
walls  of  the  workshop  or  to  pillars,  where 
they  exist.  Since  workers  vary  very  much 
in  height,  it  is  essential  that  the  chairs 
should  bo  adjustable.  This  can  readily  be 
arranged,  if  the  support  is  of  the  single- 
pillar  type,  by  a  slot  and  pin,  or  the  screw 
pattern,  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the  piano- 
stool,  can  be  employed.  To  be  of  use,  tho 
support  to  the  back  should  only  be  slightly 
sloped  away  from  tho  vertical,  and  the 
support  should  usually  be  such  as  to  assist 
the  lower  part  of  the  back.  For  work 
necessitating  alternate  standing  and  sitting, 
a  seat  that  can  be  readily  pushed  out  of  the 
way  when  the  operator  stands  up  is  essen- 
tial. The  Marshall  chair  is  a  good  example 
of  this  pattern,  and  it  has  given  valuable 
results  where  it  has  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth. 
The  device  consists  of  two  pillars  support- 
ing a  pair  of  rails,  which  swing  about  one 
of  the  pillars.  Tho  seat  itself  is  shaped 
with  sloping  front  and  is  carried  on  two 
pairs  of  small  wheels  running  on  the  rails. 
A  foot-rest,  adjustable  in  height,  is  pro- 
vided along  the  front  of  the  bench.  The 
worker  is  able  to  move  himself  along  the 
lunch  with  slight  pressure  from  the  legs, 
and,  when  it  is  necessary  to  stand,  the  seat 
is  forced  back  and  swings  away  clear  of 
him.  This  seat  has  been  found  extremely 
useful,  since  with  it  crippled  soldiers  are 
able  to  take  up  bench-work  where  this  had 
been  their  prewar  occupation. 

"Seating,  if  supplied,  should  prevent  the 
onset  of  fatigue.  This  is  only  done  when 
a  healthy  posture  is  encouraged.  There 
must  be  no  reaching  too  high  or  too  low, 
nothing  that  tends  to  prevent  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  or  in  any  way  encour- 
ages a  cramped  position  of  the  body.     The 
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essentials  of  a  good  chair  are  as  follows: 
Sufficient  depth  from  front  to  back;  the 
front  edge  must  be  rounded  off  or  sloped, 
since  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sharp 
edge  may  interfere  with  the  blood  supply  to 
the  legs,  when  cold  feet  ensue;  adequate 
supports  for  the  feet,  adjustable  at  a  suit- 
able height;  while  the  seat  itself  should  be 
adjustable  for  height,  and  where  a  back 
support  is  supplied,  this  should  not  be  too 
high  or  too  far  out  of  the  vertical." 


FARE-BOXES  THAT  WON'T 
HOLD  MONEY 

NO  cash-fares  can  hereafter  be  placed 
in  the  fare-boxes  of  the  street-cars  in 
Mobde,  Ala.  The  company  issues  metal 
tickets,  and  these  only  can  be  deposited  in 
the  boxes,  all  cash  being  handed  directly 
to  the  conductor.  This  unique  rule,  we 
are  told  by  The  Electric  Railway  Journal 
(New  York),  is  due  to  losses  from  the  claims 
of  passengers  that  they  had  already  dropt 
in  the  box  the  odd  pennies  required  to  make 
up  the  seven-cent  fare.  Tickets  are  sold 
for  six  cents,  but  while  86  per  cent,  of  the 
riders  are  making  use  of  them  the  com- 
pany found  that  with  the  14  per  cent,  it 
was  losing  revenue.  There  was  special 
trouble  during  rush  hours.  Conductors 
are  required  to  ring  up  on  two  cyclometers 
all  fares  and  transfers,  and  the  fare-boxes 
also  register.     We  read: 

"In  order  to  overcome  these  troubles, 
the  company  had  the  tops  of  the  fare-boxes 
changed  so  that  no  coin  would  fall  through. 
The  metal  ticket  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  Mobile  is  slightly  smaller 
than  a  dime,  and  the  new  fare-box  tops  were 
made  so  that  nothing  larger  than  this  metal 
ticket  would  fall  through.  The  metal  pass 
used  by  employees  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  ticket.  A  third  metal  piece,  termed  a 
'slug,'  slightly  smaller  than  the  pass,  is  also 
used,  as  pointed  out  below,  and  the  fare-box 
mechanism  was  changed  to  register  on  sep- 
arate dials  these  tickets,  passes,  and  slugs, 
with  a  fourth  dial  for  total  fares. 

"Passengers  boarding  the  car  with  metal 
tickets  simply  drop  them  into  the  box  and 
pass  on  into  the  car.  Passengers  boarding 
and  paying  the  cash  fare  of  seven  cents  are 
required  to  hand  the  money  to  the  con- 
ductor, who,  in  turn,  drops  a  slug,  repre- 
senting a  cash-fare,  into  the  fare-box. 
Should  the  passenger  put  the  cash-fare 
into  the  box  in  error  the  coins  will  not 
drop  through  and  can  then  be  recovered 
by  the  conductor  and  a  slug  dropt  in 
instead. 

"The  present  system  of  fare  collection 
was  complicated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  lines  of  the  company  extend  out- 
side the  city  limits,  where  a  separate  con- 
tract with  the  county  calls  for  a  five-cent 
fare.  That  is,  a  passenger  boarding  a  car 
and  riding  between  any  two  points  outside 
of  the  city  limits  is  required  to  pay  only  a 
five-cent  fare,  altho  the  end  of  the  city-fare 
zone  was  some  distance  outside  the  city 
limits.  To  take  care  of  this  situation  the 
company  had  to  install  another  register,  on 
which  these  five-cent  fares  could  be  tallied 
in  order  to  keep  them  separate  from  the 
six-cent  and  seven-cent  rates  collected 
within  the  city  zone.  There  aro  only  a 
few  of  such  passengers,  so  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  registered  in  the  fare-box  is  not 
a  serious  matter." 


Labele 


THE  maker  of  Mulsi- 
fied  Cocoanut  Oil  is 
one  of  several  hundred 
prominent  bottlers,  pre- 
servers and  manufactur- 
ing chemists  who  realize 
that  'instant  identity', 
'ready  sales'  and  'fewer 
substitutions'  are  largely 
dependent  upon  Proper 
Labeling.     They  all  use 

WORLD  LABELER 

a  machine  which  insures 
neat  and  uniform  pack- 
ages. It  labels  bottles, 
jars  and  collapsible  tubes 
— of  various  sizes  and 
shapes — at  a  saving  in 
time  and  cost. 


What 's  Your  Labeling  Problem? 


r 


ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


. 


Iti  ^ij 


o  IV) 


APPROVED  BY 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


Prevents 
Jfccidenis 


S^f*HE  instantaneous  warning  given  by  the  Buell  has  prevented  thou- 

C.  /     sands  of  accidents.  Yet  the  strength  of  its  note  is  entirely  subject 

JL     to  the  will  of  the  driver.    Install  one  and  appreciate  real  signal 

efficiency.  The  Buell  is  absolutely  certain  in  operation,  guaranteed  for  10 

years  and  is  the  only  signal  approved  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories. 


1 


EXPLOSION  WH5STLE 


BUELL  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Some  vibrations  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  bal- 
ancing. The  Founda- 
tion can  be  made  to 
assist    in    that  purpose. 

TN  rotating  machinery  there 
^•il  often  a  condition  of  vibra- 
tion which  balancing  cannot 
remedy,  beyond  a  certain  point. 
That  vibration,  transmitted  to  a 
foundation  incorrectly  designed, 
would  merely  be  conducted 
through  the  soil  to  the  structure 
itself,  or  even  some  adjoining 
structure. 

It  is  to  correctly  design  foundations 
for  that  type  of  machinery  that  this 
organization  was  assembled. 

If    interes    ed.  write   for  a  copy  of 
Mr.  N.  W.  Akimoff  's  paper,  read  before  ' 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers last  week. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 

Harriion    Building 
Philadelphia  U.S.A. 


CU-,  llrbb 

Fire  Safe 
and  Repair  Free 

I  [omes  arc  perma- 
nent. Thc\  shelter  not  only 
generation  butawhole 
line.  They  are  warmer 
in  winter,  cooler  in  sum- 
mer, damp  proof,  vermin 
proof,  and  most  important 
ill— /m 

FOR   STUCCO 

NATCO  •  HOLLOW  -TILE 

FOR   BRICK  VENEER 

and  d< 

c  and 

I  maintain. 

re  n,  .t   after  you 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY  • 

Ml  i  •  <!■  ral  st  Pittsburgh,  V* 
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ARE  Til  LIRE  TWO  SMALLPOXES  ? 

WHAT  we  know  as  smallpox  may 
include  two  related  diseases,  one 
much  milder  than  the  other.  The  author 
of  an  artiele  in  The  Journal  of  Laboratory 
and  Clinical  Medicine  (St.  Louis)  tells  us 
thai  students  of  the  history  of  infectious 
diseases  have  long  suspected  that  under 
the  diagnosis  of  smallpox  we  include  the 
Asiatic  and  the  African  varieties.  Smallpox 
existed  in  India  in  the  third  century  b.c. 
It  raged  in  Egypt  as  early  as  1200  b.c, 
as  shown  from  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  a 
mummy.  The  Asiatic  variety  spread  from 
India  into  China,  and  then  gradually  west- 
ward into  Asia  Minor.    Says  the  writer: 

"We  would  know  but  little  about  small- 
pox during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
were  it  not  for  the  writings  of  Arabian 
physicians.  Apparently,  it  took  centuries 
for  Asiatic  smallpox  to  travel  from  eastern 
India  and  China  to  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Whether  the  smallpox  that  finally  spread 
over  Europe  came  from  Egypt  or  fronu 
Asia  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Moreover, 
Egyptian  smallpox  may  have  been  identical 
with  the  Asiatic  form  of  the  disease,  and 
still  there  might  have  been  an  Ethiopian 
variety  which  was  not  known  to  the  white 
man  until  comparatively  recent  years. 
During  the  entire  history  of  smallpox 
severe  and  mild  epidemics  have  occurred 
not  only  in  different  localities,  but  in  tho 
same  locality  at  different  times.  Under 
the  name  'alastrim'  or  'Kafir  milkpox,' 
Castellani  and  Chalmers  recognize  the 
African  or  mild  form  of  smallpox.  Con- 
cerning its  causation  and  nature,  these 
authors  make  the  following  statement: 

"The  causation  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  ordinary  smallpox,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  .Tenner's  vaccination  is 
protective,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  due 
to  an  attenuated  virus.  Tho  question 
which  has  been  much  debated  is  whether 
it  is  smallpox,  chickenpox,  or  a  new  disease 
half-way  between  the  two.' 

"Schamberg  states  that  'alastrim'  ap- 
parently first  appeared  in  this  country  in 
Florida  in  1896.  He  states  that  the  period 
iif  incubation  is  longer  than  that  of  normal 
smallpox,  being  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
days.  The  initial  stage  is  so  mild  that 
evidences  of  illness  are  not  recognized  even 

by  the  patient  himself.  The  same  author 
continues  by  saying  that  in  this  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eases  have  de- 
veloped and  the  disease  has  continued  to 
maintain  its  mild  character  and  is  not  re- 
in rting  to  the  normal  virulence  of  classical 
smallpox.  Two  phenomena  of  importance 
-land  out  in  connection  with  this  lype  of 
Bmallpox:  (1)  The  disease  occurs  almost 
exclusively  among  tho  unvaccinated;  a 
single  vaccination,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely performed,  is  protective  in  the  vast 
majority   Of  instances.     Negroes  vaccinated 

during  the  Civil  War,  living  in  the  same 
i  hold  with  persons  Buffering  with  this 
were    completely    protected    over 
i  ars  later.    This  is  a  common  circiim- 
Stance.      The     patients    who    arc    immune 
isl     this    type    of    smallpox    are    not 
necessarily  immune  against  smallpox  of  nor- 
mal virulence.     (2)  As  has  been  stated,  the 
latology   of    this   affection   is   mild 
and   '.In    diseas<    ie  accompanied   by  a   very 

lou   mortality,   varying  from   Yi  to  2  per 


Let  the 

Shaw  Family 

Supply  your  Jams 

Made  from  luscious.sun-ripened.full-flavored 

California  Fruits  and  Berries 

pure  granulated  sugar,  and  nothing  else.  Just 
pure,  wholesome,  "homey"  jam.  A  real  treat 
for  all  the  family,  particularly  the  kiddies. 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  $  3.60  and 
we  will  deliver,  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the 
U.S.,  direct  from  the  shining  Shaw  kettles 
to  your  door,  8  full-pound  enamel-lined 
containers  of  Shaw's  Fine  Jams,  including 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Golden  Apricot,  and 
five  other  delicious  varieties.  Also,  have  us 
send  Xmas  packages  to  your  friends.  Address 

The  Shaw  Family 

151  E.  Virginia  St.  San  Jose,  Calit 

Reference :  Any  Bank  In  San  Jose 

o/atrician  c/ecans 


The  Pinnacle  of  Pecan  Perfection 


'TMIE  BIGGEST  of  the  very  finest  pecans — superior 
A  in  size,  quality  ami  flavor.  Thin-shelled,  easily 
opened  with  the  bare  hand.  The  large,  luscious  kernels 
readily  removed  whole. 

The  cream  of  the  world's  pecan  crop — fresh  from  the 
orchard  —  packed  in  a  fittingly  Dc  Luxe  gift  box.  Send 
me  $1.50  today  and  I  will  send  you  postpaid  this  12- 
ounce  box  of  Patrician  Pecans. 

GUARANTEE:  Eat  six  at  my  risk  and  if  dis- 
satisfied return  the  balance  within  ten  days  and 
get  your  $1.50  back.  10-pound  lumllv  Carton, 
delivered,  $15.00. 

ELAM  G.  HESS.  Box  404,  Manheim.Pa. 


Delicious  Muffins  ^ 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  Ji-pound  sample 
—enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.    Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  Sprint;  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Ask  Your  Doctor 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  40  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  60 
cents;  red  leather,  f)0  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  As  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -     New  York  and  London 


5A  Motor  Robes 

Fifty  years  of  excellence 
made  5A  famous  on  horse) 
blankets.  Now  5A  on  motor  robes  spells 
quality,  superiority,  style  and  beauty. 

WILLIAM   AYRES   &  SONS,   Phila.,   Pa. 

Makers  of  5  A  Radiator  Covert 


Practice 

putting  oh- 

WEED  Tire  ChaiH 
in  the  Garag 


It  only  takes  a  few  moments  to  attach  them 
when  you  know  how.  No  jack  required. 
Study  the  directions,illustrated  on  theright 

if  you  have  never  followed  our  instructions 

for    attaching    Weed    Tire  Chains,    packed 

with  every  pair,  you  probably  have  fumbled 

around,    got    hot    under    the     collar     and 

falsely    accused   them  of  being   a   nuisance. 

Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  put  Weed  Chains  on 

correctly — practice  in  the  garage  and  instruct 
your    wife,    your    sister   or   your    daughter. 

Jt    will   repay    you    in   security,    satisfaction 

and  comfort. 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the 
demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and  anti- 
skid device  for  trucks  equipped  with  single 
and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the  very  large 
pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so  constructed 
that  they  satisfactorily  meet  the  require- 
ments of  heavy  truck  service  in  mud,  sand 
or  snow. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  \®/  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada  :    Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest     Chain    Manufacturers     in    the   World 

The   Complete  Chain   Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes — From   Plumbers' 
Safety    Chain  to  Ships'  A.nchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston    Chicago   Philadelphia    Pittsburg    Portland,  Ore.   San  Francisco 
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Observe  these  three 
fundamentals 


Lay    chains    over    wheel 

with  hooks  toward  rear, 

and  tuck  the  slack  under 

front  part  of  wheel. 


Start  car  forward  just 
enough  to  run  over  slack 
ends. 


Hook    chains    as    tightly 
as  possible  by  hand. 

Do  Not  Anchor 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Every  Home  Needs 
Some  of  These  Tools 

Good  tools  Disston  Tools— for 
every  job  around  the  house.  Tools 
of  Disston-Made  Steel  hardened  and 
tempered  for  the  particular  use  of 
the  individual  tool. 

Took  that  do  all  the  work  thev 
should    instead    of  demanding    un- 

eSSary  effort  to  offset  their   short 

comings. 

I  ools    that    expert   artisans    use 
hence  the  best  for  the  average  house- 
holder.1 

^old  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 
\\  rite  for  full  information. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices:      Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


cent.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  deviation 
from  classic  smallpox  no  definite  state- 
ment can  be  made.  Doubtless,  as  a  result 
of  some  unknown  cause,  the  parasite 
which  produces  this  disease  was  attenu- 
ated in  virulence;  the  phenomenon  is 
what  biologists  would  call  a  'sport.' 
Whether  or  not  this  type  of  smallpox  will 
continue  to  retain  its  present  mild  form 
no  one  can  predict.  It  is  possible  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  revert  to  the 
usual  virulence  of  the  disease.' 

"Recently  Allingham  has  reported  three 
cases  of  modified  smallpox,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  'Reviewing  these  cases 
which  occurred  without  any  history  of  ex- 
posure to  smallpox,  the  diagnosis  of  chicken- 
pox  on  the  first  rash  was,  in  my  opinion, 
reasonable,  and  it  was  only  after  the  first 
patient  developed  a  secondary  rash  that  1 
decided  to  isolate  the  subsequent  cases  at 
an  early  date.  It  might  be  wise  to  insist 
on  isolation  of  chickenpox  for  the  first 
ten  days.'" 


THE  ARMY  SOUND-RANGER 

I"  N  an  article  describing  Thomas  A. 
-*-  Edison's  contributions  to  military 
science  during  the  war,  quoted  by  Tun 
Digest  in  our  issue  for  October  23,  Edison 
was  given  credit  for  the  development  of 
the  army  system  of  ascertaining  the 
distance  of  artillery  by  the  sound  of  the 
discharge.  In  this  connection,  Capt. 
Edward  B.  Stephenson,  now  physicist  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
Statos  Army,  writes  bo  The  Digest: 

"It  might  well  be  inferred  from  this 
article  that  the  system  of  'sound-ranging' 
used  by  the  American  Army  was  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Edison.  Mr.  Edison 
worked  in  this  field  and  his  sy>  em  was 
considered  by 4  the  engineer  officers  in- 
terested, but  was  not  adopted.  There  is 
no  desire  to  question  the  statement  re- 
garding Mr.  Edison's  sound-ranging  ap- 
paratus. It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
an  accuracy  of  -  per  cent.,  plus  or  minus, 
is  not.  sufficiently  accurate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  location  of  a  gun  over  two  and 
one-half  miles  away,  within  a  foot  or  two 
•  if  the  actual  position,  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  The  accuracy  of  the  location 
is  limited  by  the  knowledge  of  the  wind 
and  temperature  conditions,  and  there  is 
no  possible  means  of  making  wind  and 
temperature  readings  so  that  the  correc- 
tions can  l»e  applied  with  an  inaccuracy 
of  only  a  few  feet." 

In  No.  03,  Occasional  I'uperx  <>/  the 
Eiitjinccf  School,  prepared  by  Captain 
Stephenson  (Washington),  the  following 
statement  is  made  regarding  the  matter: 

"The  practical  application  of  the  sound- 
ranging  method  was  difficult,  especially 
during  any  considerable  artillery  activity, 
chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  apparatus 

and  technique.  The  French  Scientific 
Mission  which  came  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  1017  strongly  urged  an  extensive 
experimental   development    in   this  country 

of  a  satisfactory  type  of  apparatus.  Such 
work  was  rendered  difficult  by  a  lack  of 
reliable  information  and  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  at  the  front.  A  very  good 
set   of  apparatus,  known  as  (Ik;  American 
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T.-M.,  was  finally  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  sent  to  France, 
but  too  late  for  trial  in  action. 

"In  the  meantime,  after  a  comparative 
study  of  the  French  and  British  ranging 
methods  which  had  had  a  rapid  develop- 
ment under  field  conditions,  the  British 
system,  known  as  the  Bull-Tucker,  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  For  quantity  pro- 
duction in  this  country  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bull-Tucker  system  were 
retained,  but  the  apparatus  was  rede- 
signed by  Army  Engineers  in  cooperation 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company  so  as 
to  use  as  much  standard  American  tele- 
phone equipment  as  possible.  By  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  this  apparatus  was  arriving 
in  France  in  quantity.  The  apparatus 
which  is  now  available  for  field  use  and 
which  is  described  in  this  pamphlet  is 
the  American  Bull-Tucker  type. 

"Ranging  by  sound  can  be  carried  out 
on  hostile  batteries  and  on  map  points 
such  as  crossroads,  trenches,  dumps,  etc. 
Any  target  within  5,000  meters  of  the 
front  line  and  in  the  sector  covered  by  the 
section  can  be  engaged.  Targets  more 
than  5,000  meters  can,  under  favorable 
conditions,  be  ranged  by  employing  two  or 
more  sound-ranging  sections,  each  giving 
a  line  to  the  burst.  Sound-ranging  should 
not  be  employed  when  visible  observation 
is  possible,  but  often  Conditions  of  low 
visibility  are  ideal  for  sound-ranging;  for 
example,  at  night,  in  a  rain  or  mist,  or 
where  the  target  is  entirely  concealed  by 
woods  or  intervening  hills.  The  condi- 
tions most  favorable  to  ranging  are  a 
moderate  wind  from  the  target  toward  the 
base  and  a  limited  amount  of  artillery 
activity.  Impractical  conditions  are  an 
adverse  or  rapidly  changing  wind,  un- 
steady temperature,  or  extreme  artillery 
activity.  Ranging  on  an  enemy  gun 
which  has  recently  fired  can  be  done  with 
much  greater  speed  and  accuracy  than 
making  a  location,  because  it  is  a  com- 
parative measurement  which  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  chief  absolute 
errors  which  limit  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter,  e.g.,  errors  in  the  map,  or  in  wind 
or  temperature  corrections,  and  when  a 
record  of  a  burst  is  obtained  which  is 
identical  with  the  record  from  an  enemy 
gun  a  direct  hit  is  assured. 

"It  is  necessary  that  a  detailed  arrange- 
ment be  made  between  the  battery  com- 
mander and  the  Sound-Ranging  Section, 
that  a  schedule  of  firings  be  worked  out 
and  accurately  timed,  and  that  good  tele- 
phone communication  be  available. 

"The  efficiency  of  a  section  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
personnel,  the  condition  of  their  installa- 
tion, and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
corrections  for  wind  and  temperature  are 
known.  Surveys  of  German  positions 
after  the  armistice  show  that  a  single 
observation  may  be  in  error  by  100  yards 
or  so,  but  that  the  weighted  mean  of 
ten  observations  on  ten  different  days  where 
the  weather  conditions  will  average  out 
will  be  correct  well  within  twenty-five 
yards.  In  addition,  locations  are  made 
only  on  active  batteries,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  false  location,  as,  for  example, 
a  mistake  in  interpreting  an  aerial  photo- 
graph. In  the  Saint-Mihiel  offensive  the 
sound-ranging  sections  located  56  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  battery  posi- 
tions listed  by  the  Artillery  Intelligence 
Section,  and  all  of  these  were  active 
batteries." 


A     Pleasant     Sequence. — No    bets,    no 
«!«-'>>ts,  no  regrets.— G'oliunbus  Dispatch. 


BOX  of  the  best -known  and  most 
widely  liked  cigars  in  the  United 
States.  The  cigar  which  all  smokers 
admire  and  enjoy  and  which  thou- 
sands exclusively  prefer — the  Girard. 

Mellow,  fragrant,  satisfying,  the  Girard 
combines  delightful  mildness  with  genuine 
Havana  quality  and  flavor. 

Business  men,  professional  workers, 
salesmen,  writers  and  thinkers — all  who  like 
to  smoke  while  they  work — realize  not  only 
the  increased  enjoyment  but  the  distinct 
efficiency-value  of  a  mild  cigar  properly 
blended,  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

The  Girard  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  perfect  and  leading  example  of  its  type 
— a  cigar  that  has  never  cut  quality  in  order 
to  maintain  a  profit  or  a  price. 

A  gift  of  unmixed  pleasure  and  good 
cheer,  right  in  the  spirit  of  the  day  and 
carrying  that  spirit  into  many  days  beyond. 
You  cannot  do  better.     Give  him 


Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 

Order  your  box  today  and  have  it  ready 

when  you  want  it. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  49  years  Philadelphia 
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A  Continuous 

Christmas 

Present 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  it'vou  give  money 
for  a  Christmas  present,  it 
will  hardly  survive  the 
A  few  hours,  if 
it  is  amusement;  a  tew 
months,  it  it  is  clothes;  a 
few  years,  if  it  is  furniture 
—  and  then  it  is  gone. 
But  if  you  make  this  present 
a  Guaranteed  Prudence- 
Bond,  the  receiver  of  your 
gift  can  get  the  benefit 
continuously  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  Prudence- 
Bonds  are,  hrst  of  all,  a  safe 
security,  because  they  are 
hacked  hv  conservative  First 
Mortgages  on  property 
which  is  income-producing; 
and  are  Guaranteed  as  to 
interest  and  principal. 
Our  booklet  describing  this 
ideal  Christmas  gift  will  he 
sent  without  obligation  on 
your  part. 

Denominations,  $ioo,  $500 
and  $1,000;  maturities  one  to 
ten  years. 

Write  tor  Booklet  1..D.86 

Realty  Associates 
Investment     Corporation 

3 1    Nassau  St.,  New  York 
162  Hansen  St.,  Brooklyn 

Tru-r  Company  of  New  York, 
Trustee  of  this  issue 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  toa  Kf*n<*ral  udvanco  In  intoroat 

,11  for  a  short  time  at  luatit, 

•  u  Per  Cent  for  our 

■  r-   on    First    MortgHge   J, mm-. 

\\  ♦•  pooovt  H1.1T   ;  "n  tako  udvant a.'o  i.f 

1  ftiwiM  to  t  .ike  flomo  of  thfuo 

Inansat  the  higher  rate.  Good  loun^a™ 

1  lit  r.Ltf.   Wtlt&tas  L.oan  La  at  ]So.    77 

Perkins  &  Co. ,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


A  Rtal  Calculating  Machine  for  $25 

A       •   -  -  ■  ■ '       i    hid    AutO- 

- 

-  -     .  eo< y 

lod  largest 

-    ,.    *•  mtee. 

I  o  .  *reo't  dC' 

f     -  r  expense.     Aci 

-  rbea 


■OW.     S*  ■    :  r  -  .  •    .       r  '     :  • 

Th«  RAY  ADDING  MACHINE  CO..  Grand  Rap  ds, Mich 
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CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

RUST  CRAFT 

A  I 

BARGAIN    ASSORTMENT 
s.  rit    for    $1 

RUST   CRAFT 

60  INDIA  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


FOP 


MF.N 


OF  BRAINS 


1GAR.S 


INVESTMENTS  •  AND  •  FINANCE 


WHAT   GERMANY   HAS   PAID 

"X  \  J  1 1  l  LB  Germany  has  fulfilled  certain  of 
»  »  lur  war-obligations  toward  Belgium, 
"she  still  has  a  lot  of  leeway  to  makeup," 
writes  Mr.  R.  II.  Sheffield  from  Brussels 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Since 
the  righting  of  the  material  wrong  done  to 
Belgium  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  Peace 
Treaty,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent 
to  w  hieli  this  has  so  far  been  accomplished. 
All  together,  we  read,  Germany  has  made 
restitution  of  money  and  materials  amount- 
ing to  £880,000,000  under  the  armistice 
terms  and  $28,000,000  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Under  the  armistice  conven- 
tion Germany,  we  aro  reminded,  had  to  re- 
store certain  railway  rolling  stock,  indus- 
trial machinery,  securities,  and  works  of 
art  taken  out  of  the  country  during  the  oc- 
cupation. Here  appreciable  restitutions 
have  1  >eei i  effected,  for,  says  Mr.  Sheffield: 


BELGIUM 


-MADE  AT   KEY    WEST> 


llMVFNJTnR^  ire  to  secure  pat     • 

111  v  cm  i  vjno  HOW 

!      r   sketch  and 
descriptioo  o<  your  ini  ■  ill  give    op 

re. 
KSSUOI.PH     &    CO.     Dept     171.     Wmhlnftton,    O     < 


Under  the  armistice  convention  there 
already  has  been  restored  railway  material 
valued  at  $321,000,000  (I  am  calculating 
francs  into  dollars  at  par);  Belgian  money 
taken  by  the  Germans,  $475,000,000;  se- 
curities, $40,000,000.  Works  of 'art  have 
not  been  estimated;  this  would  have 
required  experts  on  values. 

More  than  83,000  tons  of  machinery  have 
been  restored;  also  about.  16,(K)0  tons  of 
Belgian  machinery  taken  by  the  Germans 
to  France  during  the  war  have  now  been 
returned.  The  total  value  of  this  returned 
machinery  is  approximately  $40,000.  Agri- 
cultural machinery  restored  is  estimated  at 
81,300,000.  The  "total  restitution  effected 
under  the  armistice  conditions  is  approxi- 
mately  $900,000,000. 

Under  the  Versailles  Treat j  Germany 
was  forced  to  restore  the  equivalent  of  cer- 
tain material  and  cattle  and  to  make  other 
miscellaneous  deliveries  to  Belgium.  So 
far  she  has  made  the  following  restorations, 
according  to  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
Post  correspondent  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  at  Brussels: 

Cattle— 67,661  oxen,  4, Oil  horses,  35,607 
sheep,  8,285  goats,  33,911  poultry.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  value 
of  this  stock  at  about  $21,000,000. 

Fuel— Coke,  201,721  tons;  gas  coal,  13S,- 
722  Ions;  domestic  coal,  86,082  tons;  lig- 
nite blocks,  49,123  tons.  Total,  475,654 
tons.     Total   value,  87,000,000. 

Dyestuffs    896   ions;     value,   $630,000. 

Chemicals     Value,  $66,000. 

Oats  and  barley  seed — Value,  $33,000. 

Works  of  art,  of  the  Van  Dyck  brothers 
(panels  of  the  polyptych  of  the  "Mystic 
Lamb")  and  of  Bouts  f'lloly  Supper" 
from  Lou  vain),  rcrtaaod  in  compensation 
for  work-  of  art  destroyed  in  Belgium.  Not 
valued. 

Tin-  only  items  that  can  be  called  revenue 
fur  the  Belgian  treasury  are  the  coal,  dye- 
Btuffs,  and  chemicals  which  have  been  sold 
to  manufacturers  and  other  consumers. 
Only  .win:  $7,700,000  has  thus  found  its 
way  into  the  public  treasury. 

What  Germany  has  -.'ill  to  hand  over  is 
enumerated  ae  folio 


First,  all  the  Belgian  industrial  material 
that  can  be  identified  is  to  be  returned. 

Next,  2o  per  cent,  of  the  German  output 
of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  up  till  the  end 
of  1924  has  to  be  turned  over  to  all  the 
Allies,  and  under  the  Spa  Convention  Bel- 
gium is  entitled  to  a  proportional  part  of 
8  per  cent,  in  the  German  payments. 

Regular  deliveries  of  fuel,  cattle,  and 
agricultural  machinery,  a  portion  of  the 
fishing  fleet,  barges,  etc.,  aro  also  to  be 
made  by  Germany  to  Belgium. 

To  recuperate  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  Belgian  cattle,  machinery, 
and  other  necessary  equipment  of  Belgian 
agriculture  and  industry,  Germany  has  st  ill 
to  deliver  some  $800,000,000  worth  to  make 
lip  these  losses;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  any  material  offered  in  this  con- 
nection by  Germany  may  be  refused  by  the 
Belgian  Government  on  tho  ground  of  tin- 
suitability  or  non-equivalence. 

Belgium  also  enjoys  a  priority  claim  on 
Germany  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  two 
and  a  half  billion  francs  (say,  at  par,  some 
$500,000,000).  This  money  is  not  pay- 
able till  May,  1921.  So,  up  till  now  any 
reparations  effected  by  Germany  have  been 
in  kind,  and  therefore  tended  directly  to 
develop  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
restoration  of  Belgium. 

Seventy-five  thousand  individual  claims 
for  war-damages  have  been  brought  before 
the  Belgian  special  compensation  tribunals 
to  date,  the  claims  involved  representing 
close  on  $200,000,000. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF   THE  FRENCH 
COAL-MINING  INDUSTRY 

Tl  I E  coal  supply  is  a  vital  part  of 
France's  reconstruction  problem,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  country's  coal-producing  capacity 
was  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  latest 
facts  about  the  French  fuel  supply  are 
worth  noting.  Figures  obtained  from  the 
National  Coal  Bureau,  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  Committee  of  Coal 
operators  are  presented  as  follows  by  the 
New  York  Commercial: 

Production  of  the  eleven  reopened  mines 

in  1913  was  9,020,694  tons;  production, 
.January,  1920,  85,483;  production,  Sep- 
tember, 1020,  299,819  tons.  Workmen 
employed  in  1913  in  the  eleven  reopened 
mines  totaled  44,418.  In  October,  1920. 
the  number  was  IS, 053.  Production  of 
eleven  mines  was  increased  fourfold  since 
January,  1920.  Seven  mines  were  produc- 
ing in  January,  three  began  in  February, 
and  one  began  in  May. 

Owing  to  the  intensive  work  of  recon- 
struction in  the  North,  the  production  of 
French  mines,  including  Alsace-Lorraine, 
averaged  2,000,000  tons  a  month  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year.  This 
average  has  been  considerably  exceeded 
since  June,  showing  the  speeding  up  of 
production.  Comparative  figures  for  1919 
and  1920  are:  July,  1919,  1,430,000;  1920, 
2,458,137  Ions;  August,  1919,  1,782,000; 
1920,  2,370,852  tons;  September,  MHO, 
1,838,000;  1920,  2,419,015  tons.  In  the 
Departemenl  du  Nord  similar  progress  is 
ahbwn:      For    July,     1919,     17,380;     1920 
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"As  Quiet  As  A  Painted  Ship 
Upon  A  Painted  Ocean" 


The  Ancient  Mariner's  exact 
words  were  "as  idle  as  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean." 
But  you  would  never  say  that 
about  The  Noiseless  Type- 
writer. 

Its  family  name  is  unques- 
tionably Quiet,  but  its  given 
name  is — SPEED. 

What  wonderful  work  it 
turns  out,  too.  Letters  that  are 
good  to  look  at — a  joy  to  send 
— a  pleasure  to  receive. 


We  make  some  strong  claims 
for  The  Noiseless  Typewriter. 
We  claim  that  it  represents  an 
invention  as  revolutionary  as 
thetypewriter  itself — the  great- 
estsingle  business  improvement 
of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Write  for  descriptive  book- 
let and  an  impressive  list  of 
users.  Many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive business  houses  in  the 
countrv  have  been  using  The 
Noiseless  Typewriter  for  years. 


<17ie 


Write  for  This  Booklet 

Everyone  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science,  particu- 
larly as  it  applies  to  improved 
business  methods,  should 
read  this  booklet.  Write 
for  "The  Typewriter  Plus." 


NOISELESS 

TYPEWRITER 


THE  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York 

Sales  offices  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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Grnrral  Offices, 
131  Slate Stiv.  t. 
Hot  ton,  M*ps. 


JIUISE 

EI  YE  thousand  miles  of  sunshine,  health  »nd  interact 
*•  cruising  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 
Twelve  Great  White  Fleet  itineraries  from  which  to  choose. 
Sailings  bi-weekly  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Duration  15  to  23  days.  Great  White  Fleet  ships  are  the 
newest  and  finest  in  Caribbean  Cruise  Service. 
Illustrated  folders  free  on  request. 

Addres*  Passenger  Department 
UNITED   FRUIT    COMPANY 


Room  1639,  17  Battery  Place 


New  York  City 


GREAT    WHITE     FLEET 


Willi    the   fii-t   touch  of   its   re- 
iponaive   lead    to    paper,  you  will 
glad    you    selected    Dixon's 
Eldorado. 

In  firm,  trii.-,  smooth-work- 
in;:  lead  increases  tin-  value  and 
tin-  volume  "f  ili<-  work  thai  can 
I--  done  l>.\  everybody  who  uses  a 
1  ••-■■«  i  1  artists,  engineers,  execu- 
ountants,  salesmen,  rinks, 
ograpbera! 


PENCILWISE  ADVICE 

Select  Dixon's  hi  dorado 
the  next  time  you  buy 
pencils.  Meantime — write 
tor  pencil  Ih>o1c,  "Finding 
Voir  J'escii.".  It  will  help 
you  choose  exactly  1  he 
riffht  lead  for  your  par- 
ticular work. 


ELKbO 

"the  master  drawing  pencil 


JOSEPH    DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Pi  p<  m   Di  11    1 II  .h  ksey  (11  v,  N.  J. 

'  anodiati  DU  tributors: 
A.  R.  MacDongall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


215.701  tons;  August,  1919,  60,671;  1920, 
248,733  tons;  September,  1919,  76,518; 
1920,  279,537  tons.  Consumption  of  coal 
in  France  always  has  been  much  greater 
than  production;  consumption  in  1913 
being  65,000,000  tons  and  production  40,- 
000,000.  Consumption  will  be  less  than 
in  1913,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  with 
all  industries  operating,  Franco  will  require 
about  75.000,000  tons.  Revival  of  French 
industry,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon: 
First,  her  own  production,  which  is  being 
pushed  with  all  speed;  secondly,  on  tho 
Sarre  Valley,  which  was  awarded  to  France, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  her  own 
mines;  thirdly,  on  deliveries  from  Germany 
in  accordance  with  the  Spa  agreement, 
and  fourthly,  on  imports  from  the  United 
Stales,  England,  and  Belgium. 


PHILADELPHIA  TO  SAFEGUARD 
INVESTORS 

NT  OT  loss  than  $250,000,000  of  worth- 
*  less  and  fraudulent  securities  are  sold 
annually  to  the  American  people.  Indeed, 
Mr.  John  H.  Mason,  president  of  tho 
Commerical  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, feels  certain  from  his  experience 
in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington "  that  if  we  could  obtain  accurate 
statistics  it  would  be  a  markedly  greater 
amount,"  It  is  with  the  hope  of  eliminat- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  loss  thus  brought 
upon  the  community  that  Mr.  Mason  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Philadelphia 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Mr.  Mason's 
statement  is  quoted  in  the  financial  sec- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  editorial 
comment: 

The  estimate  of  $250,000,000  a  year  is 
moderate.  The  sale  of  worthless  "securi- 
ties" is  an  "industry"  in  America.  It 
would  not  be  if  the  public  exercised  com- 
mon sense  in  financial  investments. 

Any  time  a  suave  and  glib-tongued 
person  offers  opportunity  to  you  to  make 
large  profit  by  buying  stock  in  something 
or  other  the  chances  are  one  hundred  to 
one  you  will  get  stung  if  you  part  with 
your  money.  Any  time  a  gentleman  you 
do  not  know  calls  you  on  tho  phone  and 
wants  you  to  make  a  young  fortune  out 
of  something  he  has  for  sale  he  is  operating 
on  the  theory  of  Phineas  T.  Barnum  that 
a  fool  is  born  every  minute,  and  sometimes 
two. 

Don't  imagino  all  the  "suckers"  are 
included  in  tho  great  mass  of  the  public 
who  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  Wall  Street, 
of  investment  banking,  of  stocks,  bonds, 

etc. 

Recently  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
America,  a  man  of  very  great  talent  whose 
lame  is  internal ional,  was  sued  by  two  men 
in  connection  with  a  stock-floating  affair. 
A  representative  of  this  newspaper  wroto 
to  an  associate;  of  the  man  of  international 
reputation  that  one  of  the  two  persons 
bringing  1  he  suit,  and  who  poses  as  a  banker 
and  broker,  had  a  criminal  record,  having 
been  in  prison  twice  on  charges  of  swin- 
dling. The  newspaper  man  got  a  reply  to 
1  his  effect:  "Much  obliged.  The  other 
fellow  is  a  crook,  too." 

What  are  you  to  think  when  the  associate 
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of  men  high  in  industry  and  high  in  finance 
is  plucked  by  sharpers  just  as  are  clergy- 
men, physicians,  widows,  the  many  who 
have  comparatively  little  money  and  little 
knowledge  of  stocks,  but  who  have  the 
foolish  notion  that  possibly  they  will  be 
favored  by  fortune?  This  ' '  get-rich-quick ' ' 
business  has  its  foundation  in  the  belief 
that  a  majority  of  persons  are  fools.  If 
you  are  wise  you  will  consult  your  banker 
when  it  comes  to  investments.  If  you  do 
any  investigating  do  it  befoi'e  putting  in 
your  money. 

Mr.  Mason  says  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
eliminating  all  or  part  of  this  "get-rich- 
quick"  swindling  in  Philadelphia  that  he 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Philadelphia  has  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  Accepting  his  es- 
timate of  $250,000,000,  Philadelphians 
have  been  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  $5,- 
000,000  a  year.  You  can  wipe  Philadelphia 
off  the  "sucker-list"  if  you  will. 


WHY  HOTEL  PRICES  MUST 
STAY  UP 

ENDEAVORS  to  lower  food  prices  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  have  not  been 
without  success,  as  was  noted  in  a  recent 
issue.  But  we  are  warned  by  one  of  the 
leading  hotel  men  of  the  country  that  the 
public  need  not  expect  a  return  to  war- 
time prices  in  hotels,  the  same  as  in  other 
lines  of  business.  And  the  reason  is  prohibi- 
tion, declares  Mr.  E.  M.  Statler,  of  the 
Statler  hotels  in  several  cities  and  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York.  The 
old-time  hotel  man,  so  Mr.  Statler  is 
quoted  on  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's 
financial  page,  "was  not  a  business  man." 
"He  sold  a  few  rooms,  some  food,  and 
lots  of  'booze,'"  and  made  money.  But  he 
was  establishing  in  the  public  mind  "a 
false  price  for  rooms  and  food — a  price 
that  he  never  could  have  made  and  con- 
tinued in  business  except  for  the  profit 
he  made  on  his  liquor  sales."  "In  the 
past  many  of  the  smaller  hotels  made  all, 
and,  in  some  cases,  more  than  their  total 
net  profit  from  their  bar.  From  the 
smaller  up  to  the  very  largest,  taken  as  a 
whole,  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  money 
made  in  the  hotel  business  came  from  the 
sale  of  wines  and  liquors."  "When  hotel 
prices  fail  to  come  down  to  a  really  low 
level  the  public  is  going  to  feel  that  the 
hotel  men  are  not  playing  fair,  unless  the 
public  understands  the  facts  of  the  case." 
For— 

The  hotel  men  will  never  be  able  to  sell 
their  goods  proportionately  lower,  the 
same  as  other  lines  of  business  not  affected 
by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  public  bought  rooms  and  food  in 
hotels  in  the  past,  at  or  below  cost,  be- 
cause hotel  men  were  satisfied  with  profits 
— most  of  which  came  from  liquor  sales. 

There  being  no  more  profit  from  this 
source,  rooms  and  food  will  have  to  be 
priced  at  a  figure  that  will  enable  a  hotel 
to  pay  overhead,  maintenance,  deprecia- 
tion, operating  expenses,  and  leave  a 
margin  of  profit  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  organization  together,  so  that  service 
may  be  rendered  to  the  public  during  dull 
as  well  as  busy  periods. 


Gives  a  Full-Current  Spark 
These  Frosty  Mornings 

THE  spiteful,  ineffective  whir-r-r-r  of  a  spin- 
ning motor  which  refuses  to  start  is  a  con- 
dition that  faces  many  drivers  these  nippy 
December  mornings.    The  oil  is  gummed,  the 
cold  motor  is  stiff  as  a  consequence. 

Starting  under  these  circumstances  is  not  difficult 
with  a  GONNEGTICUT-equipped  car. 

Giving  perfect  and  quick  ignition  at  all  motor 
speeds,  its  fiery-hot,  full-current  spark  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  when  cold  weather  puts  a  heavy 
starting  load  on  the  motor. 

CONNECTICUT  uses  all  the  power  of  the  bat- 
tery, magnified  many  times  by  the  coil,  and  the 
resulting  spark  starts  the  car  without  draining 
the  battery.  Batteries  need  protection  more  in 
cold  weather  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  Automatic  Switch  renders  the  use  of  Full 
Current  possible  and  safeguards  the  system  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  motor  stops  the  cur- 
rent stops — the  Automatic  Switch  snaps  off"  and 
checks  the  flow. 

Thus,  CONNECTICUT  gives  an  automobile  so  equipped  a 
winter  advantage  not  possessed  by  other  cars. 

Why  not  be  sure  your  next  car  has  the  Connecticut  System? 


CONNECTICUT  ES£  COMPANY 

Meriden  Connecticut 
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AGood  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


ON    APPROVAL 
DIRECT  TO  USER 


ZfcUNIVERSALDOOKCASE 

I  ndoreed  l>>  Over  100.1100  Users. 

Madr  (or  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and 
omres  throughout  the  country.  Particularly  adapted 
■l*o  (or  school  libraries.  Made  in  sections  of  different 
combining  utility,  economy  and  attractive 
•[>|K-arance.  Fitted  with  felt-cushioned,  dust-proof 
doors.  Method  of  interlocking  concealed  —  no 
unsightlv   metal   band     exposed.      Style   shown   above 

lutitully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non  -  binding,   disappearing    glass    doors. 

*Jv|.~.,  \sitK  ami  wiihoiM  .i-M.r-.  in  .iill.-rrni  ■„"  i<ie*  and 
hnW*-t,  all    al  \erv  reasonable    i>r  iwn    in    our    catalog. 

SUtynd  direct  from  factory  I  >\  APPROVAL,  al  a 
cooiadrrablr  u>in|  TO  YOU.    Write  im  new  Catalog  No.  23. 

Toe  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. .  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

al  Bookcases  and  Filing  C«binet». 
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tie  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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JACKSONVILIE 

INVITES  YOU 

ire  ihe  infinite  v  i 
of    oleaiurn    which   make 
-y   life    an    every. day 
n  Florida's  largest  and 

A  Gift.  Haadiomr  Book 
'  J.itksoin  ill'-    A/i/" 

ibes  water  sports,  mo- 
lormg.  tennis,  golf,  hart 
Mung  xr> , 

•he    city 

■■  today  for  copy. 
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RUSSIA    1M)   rOLAA'D 

November  24.  The  Council  of  the  Poo- 
ler's Commissioners  in  Russia  directs 
tin-  I x 1 1 ---i;i 1 1  finance  commissioners  to 
prepare  a  plan  to  abolish  money,  says-  a 
Moscow  report  reaching  Berlin.  It  is 
expected  thai  the  moneyless  period  is 
to  become  effective  January  1. 
Tlif  Polish  Government  issues  a  decree 
ordering  demobilization  of  seven  classes 
of  its  army,  says  a  report  from  Warsaw. 
This  is  taken  as  an  indication  thai 
Poland  is  not  unduly  apprehensive  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  negotiations  with 
Moscow,  as  some  reports  have  hinted. 
It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  General 
Semenoff,  leader  of  anti-Bolshevik 
forces  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  will  seek 
refuge  in  Japan.  It  is  said  thai  his 
t'on-es  are  ilislmnded. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Jewish  refugees 
are  reported  to  he  wandering  about  in 
groups  in  southern  Russia  toward 
Galicia.  Pogroms  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  differenl  places  ami  the 
refugees  are  in  greal  distress  and  danger 
of  starvation; 

November  25.  Reports  from  Riga  sav 
that  Mr.  Joffe,  the  head  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Peace  Commission,  is  usinjj  all 
means  1t>  prolrart  the  negotiations  with 
Poland.  It  is  said  that  the  Russians 
do  not  believe  in  a  Polish  peace,  and 
Joffe  is  credited  with  having  declared 
that  if  peace  were  concluded  it  would 
last  only  three  months. 

November  2ft. — The  Moscow  Government 
notifies  the  leader  of  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  that  it  will  regard  further 
Turkish  advances  into  Armenia  as 
cause  for  war,  says  a  Constantinople 
report.  The  message,  it  is  added,  is 
sent  as  a  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Armenian  Government. 
General  Sokolnikov,  commander  of  the 
Soviel  forces  on  the  Turkestan  front, 
orders  his  troops  to  take  up  a  position 
on  the  Afghan-Indian  frontier,  accord- 
ing to  Helsingfors  advices.  A  Soviet 
newspaper  in  Moscow  is  quoted  as 
Baying  that  this  move  ought  to  bring 
the  British  Government  to  its  senses. 

November  30. — Polish  troops  are  reported 
to  begat  hering against  Czecho-Slovakia, 
according  to  advices  reaching  London. 
It  is  further  reported  that  Russian 
Soviet  troops  are  planning  to  attack 
t  he  Polish  frontier. 

FOREIGN 

November  24.  sir  ETamar  Greenwood, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  charges  in 
a  speech  in  the  I  louse  of  (  'dmi  mons  I  hat 
plans  for  blowing  up  the  Liverpool 
docks  and  the  Manchester  power  and 

water      plants      by      Irish      Republican 

sympathizers  have  been  discovered. 
Viscount  Grey,  former  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affair-,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill, 
makes  an  appeal  for  generosity  to 
Ireland.  I  !<■  urges  1 1  at  unless  the 
Government  is  able  to  secure  effective 
control  in  Ireland  it  n  ill  be  bet  ter  to 
withdraw  all   armed   forces  ami   leave 

Ireland   to  find   her  ow  □    -;il\  al  ion. 
It     b    reported    from     Montreal    that     the 

Canada   Steamship   Lines,    Ltd..   which 
operates     steamships    on     the     Great 

Lake-,    plans    next    -iimiinr   to    -tart    an 

aerial  passenger  service  between  Mon- 
treal,  Toronto,   and    New    ">  ork. 
Stockholm  is  chosen  us  tin-  place  where 

the  iie\|    Congress  of  the   International 

Postal  Union  will  be  held  in  1924. 

Arrangements  for  a  settlement  of  more 
than  10.000  Russian  Mennonites  in 
Mexico  before  the  first  of  the  year  an; 


TasgoH 

When   you    use    a 
wrench — use  Tasgon 

DlSSOLVES~Tu<5t.     A  few  drops 
wilt  instantly   loosen  the  rusti- 
est nu/,  bolt  or  coupling. 

No  clipping"  ori«-uUing.vv  No  injury  to 
any  ja^t  it  touches.  A  labpr-saving 
necessjtyTnHfactories,  shops,  mines, 
garagA    whferey«.rTnachineryl^  used. 

A  wonderworker  around  motor  ^>oat«, 
automobile*  or  trucks.  Prevents  caj»on  — 
stops  squeaks  in  springs,  brakes,  door  lock* 
and  hinges.  Will  start  a  told  ruotorv 

Tasgon—  the  magic  fluid  of  m.vny  |usea~- 
comes  in  half-*pint,  pint,  quart  andlfeallon 
cans.  Sold  by  hardware  and^autopiobile 
supply  stores.  If  yo,ur  dealer  cankofsupply 
you,  send  us  $l.00'%nd  we  will  forward  a 
nozzle-top  pint  can  prepaid1. 

Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street    -     Boston,  Mass. 

(  Made  by  Samuel  .Cabot,  Inc.  ) 


Cuticura  Soap 

Is  Ideal  for 

The  Complexion 

Soap,  Ointment.Talcum,  26c.  every  where.  Forsamples 
address:  Cutlcora  Laboratories, Dcp t.  7,  If  alden.Maaa. 


r-FLORIDA-, 

l'ruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitlantl   Park,  Florida. 


n  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountant*  command  oil?  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  the  in.  Only  2,600  Certified  i'ublu-  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many- 
are  earning  98*000  u> $10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C  F.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  nf  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  superviHion  of  William  H.  Oastenholr,,  A.M.,  C. 
!*.  A  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountant.1*,  squinted  by  a  large  staff 
of  Ci  P.  A's.  including  members  of  l  he  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition   fee — eimy  terms. Write  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

CONVERSATION  SPSS  To°  sayVt 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.     An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of   conversation   and    its   attainment. 
Many  happy  quotations.     Cloth,  Si.oo;  l>v  mail.  Si. 08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


An  Ideal  Gift  Book 
for  the  Youngster  of 
a  Mechanical  Turn 

Written  to  satisfy  the  growing 
lad 'a  thirst  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  engines. 

AH  About  Engines 

By  Edward  Cressy 

covers  the  main  history  of  tli'-i  r 
development,  from  the  first 
experiments  of  Watt,  Fulton, and  Stephenson, to  the 
latest  improvements  In  automobile  and  aeroplane 
motors. 

Practical,  Simple,  and  Clearly  Expressed 

In  simple,  dirci  t,  and  easily  understood  language  il 
de  cribes  the  various  types  of  steam-engines  and 
boilers,  carefully  covers  gas,  petrol,  and  oil  engines 

in  detail  and  discusses  power-locomotion  by  land, 
sen.  and  air,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  the  problems 
of  fuel,  upon  which  the  future  of  mechanical  power 
largely  depends.  The  treatment  of  the  turbine  is 
espet  ially  interesting  and  the  information  Imparted 
relative  to  all  the  modern  engineering  discoveries  is 
ample  and  up-to-date. 

1  imo,  cloth,  with  colored  frontispiece  and  illuminated 

cover,    numerous    diagrams,    and  32  black-and-white 

plates.     7     ■'■■  net:  by  mail  $2.16 

Fuck  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  At*.,  Mew  York 
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Mazda  Lamps:  Research 
and  a  Result 

THE  dirigible  that  called  a  fleet  of  subchasers  to  destroy  a  skulking 
U-boat;  the  airplane  that  signalled  ranges  to  our  artillery  from  over 
the  enemy  lines;  the  destroyer  patrol  that  kept  in  touch  through  the  cold 
fogs  of  the  North  Sea;  our  regiments  and  brigades  and  corps,  all  depended 
upon  wireless  communication.  Swift  and  reliable  radio  service  largely 
depended  upon  the  improved  vacuum-tube  apparatus  known  as  the  pliotron. 
And  the  pliotron,  the  heart  of  the  wireless  equipment,  is  in  great  part  a 
development  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  use  of  the  vacuum-tube  equipment  means  added  power,  greater  speed 
and  higher  efficiency. 

In  appearance  and  structure  the  pliotron  is  akin  to  the  modern  metal- 
filament  electric  lamp.  It  is  blown  of  glass,and  in  its  vacuum  is  a  complicated 
series  of  wires,  grids  and  plates.  The  Research  Laboratories,  which  include 
the  combined  skill  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  scientists  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  were  peculiarly  equipped  to  deal  with  problems  that 
arose  with  our  entry  into  the  war.  MAZDA  Service  knows  to  the  last  intricate 
detail  the  structure  and  manufacture  of  every  type  and  size  of  electric  lamp. 
This  specialized  knowledge  was  swung  to  focus  on  the  vacuum-tube. 

Before  the  war  there  had  been  no  commercial  production  of  pliotrons. 
Almost  overnight  came  a  paramount  need  for  thousands  of  them.  MAZDA 
Service  made  possible  the  devising  of  special  machinery,  standardized  tests, 
and  so  quantity  production  of  pliotrons,  and  they  became  hard-working 
elements  in  our  war-time  radio  work. 

It  was  an  important  contribution,  of  vital  war-time  significance  and  of 
increasing  peace-time  value.  The  pliotron  was  produced  through  the  unique 
combination  of  brains  and  equipment  that  constitute  MAZDA  Service. 
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The  Man  at  the  Top 


Health  is  the  driving  power 
which  enabled  him  to  arrive. 

Without  health,  the  difficulties 
of  your  climb  to  success  will  be 
multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  Do  not 
let  Pyorrhea  be  an  obstacle  to 

achievement. 

Pyorrhea  is  a  disease  of  the 
gums,  but  medical  science  now 
knows  it  affects  the  body  also. 
Its  infecting  germs  seep  into  the 
bloodstream  through  the  gums, 
are  carried  into  the  system  and 
may  cause  many  ills. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea.  It  begins 
with  tenderness  and  bleeding  of 
the  gums.  Then,  the  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay  and  loosen,  or 
must  be  extracted  to  rid  the  sys- 
tem of  the  germs  which  breed  in 
tiny  pockets  about  them. 

Watch  your  gums  if  you  would 

avoid  having  Pyorrhea.  And  visit 

:'arly  for  tooth 

■    ■    ction.   The  main' 

tci  mouth -health  requires 

1.     -killed  supervision. 


And  use  Forhan's  For  the 
Gums.  Start  using  it  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea- — or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in  time,  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary  den' 
tifriccs  will  not  do  this.  Forhan's 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and  healthy, 
the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half- inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  —  gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
tier,  massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special    treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  ofR.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan    Company,    New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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made  between  representatives  of  these 
people  and  the  Mexican  Government, 
according  to  advices  from  Mexico  City 
reaching'  Washington. 

November  25. — The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  cables  President  Wilson 
from  Geneva  asking  if  America  will  act 
as  mediator  between  the  Armenians 
and  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  A  simi- 
lar message  is  sent  to  tho  Powers  who 
are  League  members. 

November  26. — It  is  reported  from  Geneva 
that  the  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  dealing  with  the 
organization  machinery  presents  six 
propositions,  the  most  important  of 
which  provides  that  all  members  of 
both  the  Council  and  the  League 
Assembly  be  considered  representatives 
of  their  governments,  and  that  tho 
decisions  of  the  League  should  bo  bind- 
ing on  the  home  governments.  This 
proposal,  if  adopted,  will  entirely  change 
the  complexion  of  the  League. 

The  Korean  National  Association  of  San 
Francisco  receives  word  from  the 
chairman  of  the  United  Korean  Relief 
Society  in  Manchuria  stating  that  in- 
vading Japanese  troops  in  that  prov- 
ince are  destroying  all  Korean  homes 
and  killing  women  and  children. 

The,  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly,  considering  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  question,  de- 
cides that  the  plan  prepared  at  The 
Hague  by  Elihu  Root  and  other  jurists 
shall  stand  as  amended  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  at  Brussels. 

It  is  reported  from  Smyrna  that  Turkish 
Nationalists  advance  about  a  hundred 
miles  east  of  that  city  and  capture  four 
towns.  The  Greek  troops  who  have 
been  holding  the  line  in  this  region 
withdraw  without  fighting,  it  is  said. 

November  27. — High  barricades  are 
erected  in  Downing  Street  and  White- 
hall, London,  to  protect  the  official 
residences  and  offices  there  from  vio- 
lence that  it  is  feared  might  result 
should  the  Sinn  Fein  extend  its  at- 
tacks to  the  heart  of  the  capital. 
The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
vote  of  221  to  12  approves  the  Treaty 
of  Rapallo,  regarding  the  Adriatic 
problem. 

All  members  of  the  Mexican  cabinet 
resign  in  order  that  General  Obregon, 
the  incoming  executive,  may  have  a 
free  choice  in  naming  department 
heads. 

November  28. — More  than  a  dozen  cotton 
warehouses  in  Liverpool  are  destroyed 
by  fire,  said  to  have  been  set  by  Sinn- 
Feiners.  This  is  the  first  blow  to  be 
struck  by  the  Irish  Republicans  on 
English  soil,  as  part  of  their  plan  of 
reprisal  for  the  deeds  of  the  Crown 
forces  in  Ireland. 
It  is  reported  from  Geneva  that  Denmark 
is  understood  to  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  act 
as  mediator  in  the  war  between  the 
Armenians  and  tho  Turkish  National- 
ists. This  is  the  first  affirmative  reply 
received  to  tho  League's  circular  letter 
asking  for  volunteers  to  act  in  this 
matter. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  will 
raise  any  objection  to  the  return  of 
former  King  Constantino  to  the  Greek 
throne,  says  a  London  report.  The 
plebiscite  to  decide  whether  he  shall 
take  the  throne  is  set  for  December  5. 

British  troops  which  have  been  part  of 
the  occupation  force  in  Dan/.ig  leave 
that  city,  according  to  Berlin. 

The  troops  of  dAnnunzio  are  said  to  be 
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deserting,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Piume 
are  growing  weary  of  his  domination, 
says  a  report  from  Milan.  D'Annunzio's 
old  friends  are  said  to  be  urging  the 
poet  to  give  up  his  adventure. 

It  is  reported  from  Mexico  City  that 
supporters  of  General  Carlos  Green, 
recently  deposed  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  forcibly 
disarm  the  police  at  the  State  capital 
and  appoint  Tomas  Barido  as  Governor. 
The  seizure  of  power  is  carried  out 
without  loss  of  life. 

An  International  Council  binding  to- 
gether the  War  Veterans'  Associations 
of  the  Allied  Countries  is  organized  in 
Paris  by  delegations  representing  the 
United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Greece,  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  underlying 
idea  is  to  preserve,  particularly  in  time 
of  stress,  the  unity  that  existed  among 
the  Allies  during  the  war,  and  to  carry 
on  the  comradeship  in  various  ways. 

November  29. — Canadian  missionaries  in 
Manchuria  send  a  signed  statement  to 
the  Associated  Press,  telling  of  massacres 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
Japanese  troops  in  that  province. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  sent 
15,000  troops  into  that  part  of  China 
with  the  evident  intention  of  wiping  out 
the  entire  Korean  community. 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  will  prob- 
ably be  offered  the  leadership  of  the 
Armenian  Expeditionary  Force  pro- 
posed at  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sembly in  Geneva,  according  to  advices 
from  that  city.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  committee 
having  that  part  of  the  Assembly's 
proceedings  in  charge.  Under  the 
plans  outlined,  General  Wood  would 
be  made  High  Commissioner  for  Ar- 
menia. 

Fifteen  Auxiliary  Police  cadets  are  killed 
and  one  mortally  wounded  as  the  result 
of  an  ambush  by  a  body  of  men  near 
Kilmichael,  County  Cork,  Ireland.  The 
cadets  were  recruits  in  training  for 
the  Black  and  Tan  Auxiliary  Police, 
and  were  patrolling  when  they  were 
ambushed. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
are  made  public.  They  include  among 
other  things  an  agreement  that  hostili- 
ties against  the  Allies  must  continue. 
Russia  promises  financial  and  com- 
mercial aid  to  Turkey,  and  agrees  to 
send  troops  to  aid  the  Nationalists  if 
necessary. 

November  30. — Reports  reaching  London 
say  that  Fiume  is  surrounded  by  three 
battalions  of  carabineers  and  shots  are 
exchanged  between .  the  regulars  and 
d'Annunzio's  legionaries.  It  is  further 
reported  that  Italian  troops  begin  an 
advance  along  the  whole  armistice  line 
in  the  Adriatic  zone. 

Seven  hundred  unemployed  men  march 
into  Tottenham  Labor  Exchange  in 
London  announcing  that  they  intend 
to  make  it  their  home  for  the  winter. 
They  immediately  begin  to  issue  appeals 
for  foodstuffs. 

Additional  police  are  stationed  at  the 
entrances  of  Buckingham  Palace  to 
protect  the  King  and  Queen  from 
possible  Sinn-Fein  violence. 

Ten  thousand  railway  employees  are 
ordered  on  strike  in  Norway,  owing  to 
the  govermnent's  refusal  to  consider 
demands  for  increased  wages  unless  the 
strike  notices  are  first  withdrawn. 
This  strike  will  tie  up  the  entire  Nor- 
wegian railway  service,  it  is  said. 

DOMESTIC 

November  24.— John  D.  Rockefeller  makes 
a  gift  of  $63,763,357  to  the  Laura 
Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  an 
institution  founded  after  Mrs.  Rocke- 


Here  are  four  typical 
figuring  problems  suok  as 
your  office  has  every  day. 
The  Monroe  figures  all  U 
problems  in  21  seconds. 
Relative  amounts  of  time 
are  saved  on  every  kind  of 
figure-work  by  the  Monroe, 
the  calculating  machine 
that  makes  figuring  as 
easy  as  turning  a  crank. 


21  Seconds  by  the  Stop  Watch! 

Can  your  office  figure  these  4  problems 
as  fast  with  absolute  accuracy? 


21  seconds  with  the  Monroe — 
see  how  much  longer  it  takes  your 
fastest  worker  to  figure  these  prob- 
lems without  the  Monroe.  That's 
no  reflection  on  your  operator.  It 
simply  indicates  how  much  more 
valuable  to  you  the  Monroe  will 
make  her. 

She  will  figure  faster,  get  more 
work  done,  and  be  sure  her  every 
answer  is  right — right  without  re- 
checking. 

For  example,  to  subtract  36539 
from  43  288,  just  turn  the  crank  back- 
ward — that's  all.  There's  your 
answer,  6749.  No  complements  to 
figure.  You  know  your  answer  is 
right,  thanks  to  the  Monroe's  visible 
check  feature,  which  proves  your 
work  step  by  step,  from  problem 
to  result. 

And  turning  the  crank  is  about  all 


there  is  to  figuring  on  the  Monroe 
— just  turn  it  forward  to  multiply 
or  add;  turn  it  backward  to  divide 
or  subtract. 

It's  so  easy  that  trained  operators 
aren't  necessary — neither  are  com- 
plements nor  reciprocals.  If  you 
know  how  to  do  figure -work  on 
paper,  you  know  how  to  do  figure- 
work  on  the  Monroe. 

Your  business  may  be  banking  or 
textiles,  engineering  or  importing, 
mining,  milling,  railroads,  hardware, 
etc.  Your  figure  problems  may  be 
invoices  or  inventories,  cost  finding 
or  foreign  exchange,  payrolls,  per- 
centages, estimates,  etc.  No  matter. 
The  Monroe  is  at  -work  in  hun- 
dreds of  offices  like  yours,  solving 
problems  like  yours.  Let  us  show 
you  its  application  to  the  figuring 
problems  in  your  business.  Sign 
and  send  in  the  coupon  today. 


Calculating  Machine 


Writes  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc., 
Chalmers  Plant,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Our  work  requires  a  speedy,  easy  to 
operate,  all  around  calculating  machine — 
and  that's  exactly  what  we  have  found  the 
Monroe  to  be.  Anyone  in  our  cost  depart- 
ment can  use  the  Monroes.  As  a  result, 
other  departments  have  purchased  these 
machines — and  now  we  have  at  least  10 
Monroes  at  this  plant." 


Monro  a 

Calculating 

Machine  Co., 

Via  olworlh 

Building,  New  York 

Without  obligation 
(check  items  desired) : 
(  3  Arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration   in   our   office   on 
our  own  w.ork 
(1  Send  us  a  copy  of  Monroe 
"Book  ol  Facta" 

Firm  Name 


My  Name. 
Address. 


L.  D.-12-U 
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Chains    Made    Better 
Than  New 

i   ivU  li  1\.  simple  repair  device 
■   for  Kt.'kt-n   chains — that  ex- 
plains the  tremendoua  Buceesa  of 
thet  'lamert  Chain-Repair  Coupler. 
'I'll.  -  weakest  at  the  point 

nf  most  wear  the  middle  cross 
Imk-  Hitherto,  it  was  discarded 
aft.-r  two  <>r  three  links  let  go, 
Clamerl  <  ouplers,  guaranteed  not 
to  injure  tires,  arc  snapped  into 
place  the  moment  breaks  occur. 

Aft  ii  •  t.iindwe 

will  <■•<  ■  d  pott-paid, 

TothtTra  '!  Chain-Keiuf.r 

i«  maker —  writ* 

Taricab  Companies  :  —  Writ*  for  «.  •  rial 
proportion. 
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The  Clamert 
Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Factory, 

Latrobc,  Pa. 


adoi 


CLAMERT 

Chain  Repair  Couplers 
Wa£o  C/iains'Bottcr7han  CV£w 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

u  tl'.e  puiUQM  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Viietelly, 
I  i  I)  1.1  D.j  Managing  Editoroi  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tion a  1'  n  —ible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explain!  copyright,  bow  to  market  manuscript! 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscript*  for  the  Printer.  " 
levised  ec.:;..r.  just  published.     Clotli,  #1 .58  postpaid, 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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Ciqar  Par  Excellence " 


RICH  MILD      V 
BLEND  of  VUELTA 
TOBACCO 

Havana's  Best 

_,  7*farie 

J^ttoinette 

(  IGAB  PAB  EX<  ELLEN4  i 

"Bought  When  Quality 
Is  Sought" 

Made  in  27  Sizes.   10c  up 

Ai  Best  Dealers 

AN  IDEAL 
XMASGIFT 

INVIV  tBLE 

1)1-   II  XI.  i'..>»— 


E.KLEINER  SCO- Inc. 

MAKERS      -•-      NSW  YORK 


feller's  death  in  101"),  to  give  support 
to  the  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  which  she  was  interested. 

The  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  an  organization 
said  to  represent  sixteen  Protestant 
denominations,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  twenty  million,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  a  campaign  to  bring  about 
strict  enforcement  of  existing  legisla- 
tion relative  to  Sunday  observance. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  organization 
plans  to  introduce  new  Sunday  laws  in 
New  York  and  other  States  which  will 
exclude.  Sunday  motion-pictures  and 
possibly  curtail  Sunday  motoring  to 
afternoon  and  evening. 

All  remaining  conscientious  Army  ob- 
jectors imprisoned  during  the  war  are 
released  from  custody,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  Secretary  of 
War  Baker. 

Federal,  State,  and  city  officials  in 
Chicago  announce  a  continuation  of  the 
campaign  recently  begun  in  that  city 
to  close  up  all  of  Chicago's  3,000  "dry 
saloons."  A  number  of  suits  are  in- 
stituted to  close  saloons  and  cabarets, 
and  thirty-one  persons  are  placed  under 
Federal  indictment  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  Volstead  Act. 

President  Wilson  commutes  the  sentence 
of  Franz  von  Hintelen,  a  German  con- 
victed of  war-time  conspiracy,  on 
condition  that  he  leave  the  United 
States  before  January  1. 

It  is  announced  that  at  a  National  Con- 
ference of  the  leaders  of  reform  or- 
ganizations to  be  held  in  Washington, 
December  8-10,  plans  will  be  laid  for  a 
drive  upon  Congress  for  additional 
moral  legislation.  A  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
men  in  the  Harding  Administration 
who  will  enforce  strictly  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  calls  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
mine- workers  and  operators  to  meet 
in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  deadlock  in  the  pending  wage 
negotiations. 

November  25. — The  United  States  sends 
a  note  to  Great  Britain  making  a 
spec i lie  demand  that  the  American 
Government  be  accorded  equal  privi- 
leges with  all  other  governments  within 
or  outside  the  League  of  Nations  in  all 
mandate  territories.  The  note  is  the 
third  that  has  passed  between  the  two 
governments  on  tin;  subject  of  oil 
concessions  in  mandate  territories. 

It  is  reported  that  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  are  preparing  to  start  whole- 
sale reductions  of  Federal  employees 
as  soon  as  Congress  meets  for  the  short 
session.  It  is  predicted  that  approxi- 
mately 250,000  will  be  dropt  from  the 
public  pay-roll. 

Gaston  Chevrolet,  famous  racing  d|river, 
is  killed  at  the  Los  Angeles  speedway, 
when  his  machine  collides  with  that  of 
Eddy  O'Donnell.  O'Donnell  suffers 
serious  injuries. 

A  Verville- Packard  battleplane  establishes 

a  world's  record  for  close  circuit  racing 
on  Long  [sland  by  flying  132  miles  in 
44  minutes  and  '20  seconds,  or  at  an 
average  -peed  of  178  miles  an  hour. 
Irish  sympathizers  objecting  to  an  En- 
glish flag  hanging  from  the  Union  League 
Club  during  a  MacSwiney  memorial 
service  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York  City,  start  a  riot  which  is  quelled 
by  t  he  police  reserves. 

November  20.— Illinois  railroads  arc  au- 
thorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  increase  passenger-fares 

on  traffic  within  the  Slate  to  the  same 
level  as  interstate  rates. 


The^Zionist  Organization  of  America  in  a 
convention  at  Buffalo  approves  an  ex- 
tensive program  for  the  industrial, 
financial,  and  agricultural  development 
of  the  new  homeland  for  Jews  in 
Palestine. 

November  27. — Reports  received  by  the 
American  Consular  agent  in  London 
from  cities  all  over  Europe  show  that 
the  volume  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States  is  now  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  west-bound  passenger-ships. 

Temporary  injunctions  are  issued  in  New 
York  State  restraining  the  railroads 
from  raising  their  intrastate  rates  to 
the  level  of  interstate  rates,  as  they  were 
authorized  to  do  by  a  recent  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issues  an  order  vacating  all  remaining 
priority  orders  affecting  preference  for 
open-top  cars  in  the  movement  of  coal, 
thus  indicating  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission,  the  eoal  crisis  is 
over. 

November  28. — Five  hundred  men  of  the 
United  States  Army  are  called  to 
Williamson,  West  Virginia,  to  guard 
the  coal-mines  from  strikers'  attacks. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Com- 
pany announces  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  in  its  rates  and  10  per  cent,  in 
salaries  to  employees,  effective 
December  1. 

An  earthquake  is  experienced  in  various 
parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  At 
Spokane  it  was  said  to  have  been  a 
"pronounced  earthquake"  of  a  dura- 
tion of  ten  minutes. 

November  29. — According  to  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  in  conference  in 
Washington  the  worst  storm  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Government  since  the 
days  of  Populism  exists  through  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  rapid  decline  of  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  the  belief  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  not  only  could 
provide  a  remedy  if  it  would,  but  that 
the  Board  is  actually  responsible  for 
the  condition  through  its  persistent 
efforts  to  force  deflation. 
Gov.  John  J.  Cornwell,  of  West  Virginia, 
declares  martial  law  in  Mingo  County, 
where  a  strike  of  coal-miners  has  been 
in  progress  since  last  May. 

November  30. — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  preparing  to  start  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  organize  office  help. 

President  Wilson  accepts  the  invitation 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  serve  as 
mediator  between  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Armenians.  In  his 
reply  the  President  asserts  that  he  is 
without  authority  to  employ  American 
military  forces,  but  offers  his  "personal 
mediation  through  a  representative." 
Mr.  Wilson's  is  the  second  acceptance 
received  by  the  Leaguo,  Denmark 
being  understood  to  have  accepted  the 
general  request  for  mediators  a  day  or 
two  ago. 

Charles  Ponzi,  Boston  promoter  of  a 
gel  -rich-quick  scheme  in  which  thou- 
sands of  persons  invested  millions  of 
dollars  before  if  collapsed  last  August, 
pleads  guilty  in  the  Federal  Court  to 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Eugene  W.  Chafin,  prohibition  candidate 
for  President  in  1008  and  1012,  dies  at 
his  home  in  Long  Beach,  California, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  that 
1.08,390  of  Baltimore's  population  of 
7:5:^,404  are  negroes,  an  increase  of  23,- 
041  in  the  negro  population  since  1010. 
The  negro  population  of  Cincinnati  is 
given  as  29,030,  an  increase  of  0,007, 
the  white  population  being  371,540. 
The  negro  population  of  40,118  in 
Louisville,  shows  a  decrease  of  404, 
while  its  white  population  of  194,737 
shows  an  increase  of  1 1 ,347. 
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If  you  can  find  desks  that  are  a 
constant,  compelling  invitation 
to  yourself  and  to  every  man 
and  girl  in  your  organization  to 
get  going  and  produce,  because 
they  are  so  thoroughly  beautiful 
and  efficient  and  business-like — 
buy  those  desks.  They  get  action. 
They  put  your  organization  on 
its  toes.  They  promote  success. 
They  express  success.  They  are 
Cutler  Desks. 


Cutler  Desks  are  used  by  every 
type  of  business  organization  and 
by  professional  men.  Different 
models,  in  standard,  harmonious 
designs,  make  them  equally  suit- 
able for  the  general  office  and  for 
the  private  office  of  the  president. 

The  best  office  equipment  dealer 
in  your  city  can  show  them  to 
you.  Write  for  the  descriptive 
literature. 


CUTLER     DESK    COMPANY 
20-64  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers    of  the  Cutler  Kiln 
applicable  to  all  drying  processes 


Desks 

*l5hey  Express  Success* 
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DESK  TOP    DAYLIGHT 

YOUR  eves  need  a  light  correct  in 
i>  well  as  quantity.     Day- 
light is  the  be-t  tor  the  eyes  because 
cure  has  made  it  perfect  in  qual- 
ity    and    diffusion.     Proper    light 
.  in-  eve  comfort  and  better  work. 

The  New  Daylight  Attachment 
I  averts  ordinary  electric  light  into 
soft  eye-saving  daylight  and  elimi- 
nates eye  strain, 

Emeralites  enhance  the  appearance 
of  any  office  and  are  adopted  as 
Standard  equipment  by  those  who 
appreciate  the  importance  ot  proper 
lighting.  There  is  an  Emeralite  for 
every  reading  or  writing  need. 


G\ASS 


Writf  tor  book- 
let illustrating  50 
patterns  and  in- 
tetesting  story 
of  "Electric" 
Daylight. 


For  salt  by  office  attppl, 
■    teat  dealers. 


'  a  id 


H.  G.  McFADDIN   &.   CO. 

44  Warren  St.,       New  York 

Makett  vf  liuhting  divicex 
sine*-  l.*?i 


h~\ 


SCRtEN 


This  CUliatruftM  the  day- 
light attachment  -which 
can  be  easily  applied  to 
.  anf/hSnif  ra lite  uvd pro- 
1  viae*  electric  daylight 
on  any  desk. 

Eyes  are  priceless,   protect  them 


KIND  TO  THE   EYES 


'<$5y>r* 


4     - 

^  (3ur  btm"back  guarantee" 
enables  you  to  lour  the 
land  of  sunshine  af  less 
expense  and  without  the 
inconvenience  of  shipping 
your  oar  from  home. 

We  repurchase 

for  cash 
tvhen  uou  leave 

}',,    full  infornlMtion 
wrih    or  \vir« 

'/Vcucld  oL.  Lltucld. 

HUDSON  ESSEX 

'Distributor 
l'>,->  atVan  N  ,  ,,n,  <,t  F..,,, 

rranciiaoo  Los  Angel 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Introducing     Himself. — "  I'm     a     little 
;  stiff  from  lacrosse." 

"  Oh.  Wisconsin?  " — Lampoon. 


Sufficiency.  —  Walker  —  "  Have  an 
accident  ? 

Rider — "No,  thanks,  just  bad  one." — 
Puppet. 


Relapse  Ahead. — A  physician  claims  to 
have  restored  two  patients  to  sanity  by 
pulling  their  teeth.  When  they  see  the 
bill  they  may  go  crazy  again. — Pittsburgh 
San. 


Reason  Enough. — Susie — "  Papa,  what 
makes  a  man  always  give  a  woman  a  dia- 
mond engagement-Hug  ?  " 

Ebb  Father — "The  woman." — Edin- 
burgh  Scotsman* 


Cinematic  Problem. — "  Max  has  sent  me 
an  interesting  book,  '  Relativity,'  by  Ein- 
stein.    Have  you  read  it?  " 

"  No.     I  am  waiting  for  it  to  be  filmed." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


Ready  to  Join. — Minister — "  Would 
you  eare  to  join  us  in  the  new  missionary 
movement?  " 

Miss  Ala  Mode — "  I'm  crazy  to  try  it. 
Is  it  anything  like  the  fox-trot?  " — 
Chaparral. 


Success. — Efficiency  Expert — "  I  am 
very  gratified  to  see  how  many  new  men 
you  have  taken  on  since  I  installed  my 
system." 

'  Yes,  1  hired  'em  to  take  care  of  the 
system." — Judge. 


Everybody's  Friend. — "  Aren't  you 
afraid  America  will  become  isolated?  " 

"  Not  if  us  farmers  keep  raisin'  things 
the  world  needs,"  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  '  The  feller  that  rings  the  dinner- 
bell  never  runs  much  risk  of  bein'  lone- 
some."— Washington  Star. 


Handicapped. — "  There  are  no  more  en- 
terprising young  men.  Why,  I  remember 
when  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  start  out  as  a  clerk  and  in  a  few 
years  own  the  business." 

"  Yes,  but  cash-registers  havo  been 
invented  since." — Virginia  Reel 


Willing  to  Forget. — "  Y our  speeches  were 
listened  to  with  close  attention." 

"  That's  what  worries  me,"  replied  Sen- 
ator Sorghum.  "  Any  number  of  people 
are  liable  to  remember  those  speeches  and 
quote  them  when  I  am  anxious  to  talk 
about  something  else."-—  Washington  Star. 


Quick  Action 

Said  a  teacher  of  much  erudition, 

"  I  deplore  the  poor  workman's  condition.' 

When  he  learned  what  they  earned, 

His  profession  he  spurned, 
And  became  a  high-paid  mechanician. 

— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Health  and  Wealth.—"  Dr.  Pillers  seems 
to  be  a  fashionable  physician." 

I  should  say  so!  lie  has  patients  at 
Bonn  of  the  most  expensive  health  resorts 
in  America  and  a  waiting-list  of  people 
whom  health  will  give  way  as  soon  as  they 
t'li  money  enough  to  consult  him." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"P.  T.  A.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Can  yo 
tell  mo  why  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  sun  an 
moo7i  are  almost  always  begun  with  small  or  lowei 
case  letters?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  w 
should  show  more  respect  for  the  planets  Mercun 
Venus,  Mars,  etc.,  than  we  do  for  the  two  groati 
lights  that  are  of  such  very  great  iniportanc 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth?" 

The  names  of  tho  seasons  of  the  year  and  tl 
words  earth,  sun,  and  moon  are  regarded  'j 
common  nouns.  Tho  names  of  planets  and  stai 
aro  derived  from  those  of  certain  mythical  deitie 
so  are  written  with  capital  initial  letters. 

"J.  P.  K.,"  Virdon,  Manitoba,  Canada. — "M 
friend  (an  Oxford  man)  and  I  (a  T.  C.  Dubli 
man)  havo  had  an  argument  in  regard  to  the  pre 
nunciation  of  the  Latin  word  Patria.  He  coi 
tends  it  is  pronounced  with  the  'a'  long,  as  i 
pate,  while  my  early  Latin  training  taught  re 
to  call  it  'Patria'  with  the  'a'  short,  as_in  Pa 
Ploase  advise  who  is  correct." 

Patria  is  pronounced  pe'tri-a — e  as  in  pro, 
i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final.  In  Rome,  and  in  oth< 
parts  of  Italy,  the  first  a  is  sounded  a  litt 
broader  than  a  in  at,  but  not  so  broadly  as  a  i 
art.  The  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  worrie 
thousands  unnecessarily.  None  of  us  knows  tl 
correct  pronunciation  of  ancient  Rome.  Tl 
English  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  unbeautifu 
that  of  the  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  soon 
preferable,  but  that  of  the  priests  of  the  Roma 
Catholic  Church  is  preferred,  being  superior  t 
that  of  tho  universities,  which  not  invariably  folio 
the  lead  of  their  professors. 

"E.  D.  3.,*'  Louisville.  Ky.— "(1)  Should  w 
apply  tho  term  'American  General'  to  a  gonen 
of  the  United  States  to  distinguish  him  from 
general  of,  say,  the  Canadian  or  Argentine  armies 
(2)  Strictly  speaking,  should  the  above  term,  ( 
even  '  United  States  General,'  be  used  in  reforrin 
to  a  general  of  the  Federal  Army  to  distinguis 
him  from  a  general  of  the  Confederacy?" 

(1)  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  refer  t 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  "Americans. 
Of  course,  one  may  call  a  Canadian  or  an  A 
gentinian  an  American,  but  the  specific  use  < 
the  term  restricts  the  meaning  of  American  t 
only  a  citizen  of  tho  United  States.  (2)  Durin 
the  Civil  War  a  United  States  General  was 
general  of  the  Union  Army.  Therefore,  a  Unik 
States  General  moant  only  one  thing;  that  is, 
general  who  was  fighting  for  the  United  State 
then  tho  Union.  But  both  Federal  and  Coi 
federate  generals  wore  Americans. 

"J.  E.  E.,"  Thornwall,  N.  C. — "Ploase  tell  re 
who  is  Carmen  Sylva." 

Carmen  Sylva  is  the  pen-namo  of  Quoe 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  who  was  born  in  184 
and  died  In  1916. 

"P..  B.,"  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Two  frionc 
know  a  certain  person  who  is  also  their  friend,  an 
in  writing  from  one  to  the  other,  is  it  corre< 
to  refer  to  tho  third  person  as  the  'cominor 
friend  or  'mutual'  friend?  Are  these  two  worr 
synonyms,  or  has  the  word  '  mutual '  in  th 
connection  been  adopted  through  general  usage? 

These  words  aro  often  confounded  and  hav 
boon  so  by  writers  of  correct  English.  Muttu 
implies  interchange;  common,  belonging  to  moi 
than  two  persons.  Before  the  middle  of  Ik 
eighteenth  century  mutual  had  two  meaning! 
"joint  or  common"  and  "reciprocal."  Samui 
Johnson  gave  it  but  one  meaning,  that  of  reciproca 
and  this  meaning  was  considered  tho  only  correx 
one.  "Mutual,"  says  Crabb,  "suppose* 
sameness  in  condition  at  the  same  time;  rcciprort 
supposes  an  alternation  or  succession  of  returns. 
Thus  wo  properly  speak  of  "our  common  countrj 
mutual  affection,  reciprocal  obligations."  Whil 
mutual  applies  to  tho  acts  and  opinions  of  person: 
and,  therefore,  to  what  is  personal,  it  is  not  ai 
jilicablo  to  persons.  Macaulay  condemned  th 
phrase  "mutual  friend"  as  a  vulgarism.  . 
"common  friend"  is  certainly  more  accurate  bu 
unfortunately  carries  with  it  tho  idea  of  ir 
feriority,  and  probably  for  this  reason  is  seldoi 
or  never  used.  There  is  authority  of  such  pre 
line  writers  as  Scott  and  Dickens  for  "mutui 
friend,"  and  centuries  of  English  literatur 
authorize  the  use  of  mutual  in  the  sense  of  joir 
or  common. 
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Stone  8C  Webster 

Water  Power  Developments 

Speed  Electrification 

THE  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  has  now  completed  the 
electrification  of  its  main  line  divisions 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Coast  Range  to  Puget  Sound. 

Four  water  power  developments  designed 
and  built  by  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc., 
provide  part  of  the  power  for  moving 
trains  over  these  mountain  divisions. 

STONE  &  WEBSTER 

INCORPORATED 
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Stone  &  Webster 

^Construction^ 
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BOSTON   147  Milk  Street  NEW  YORK,  120  Broadway  CHICAGO,  32  South  Dearborn  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Holbrook  Building  .  CLEVELAND,  Leader  News  Building  PITTSBURGH,  Union  Arcade 
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4  DOOR  SEDAN 


When  comfort  is  complete  and  cost  of 
operation  at  the  minimum  there  is  little 
more  to  be  desired  in  a  closed  car 

The  Sedan  adds  to  those  qualities,  real 
beauty  of  design  and  excellent  good  taste 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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14  Famous  Firms  Tell  Why 
It's  Worth  a  FREE  Trial 


ONE  of  these  stories  fits  your  case — gives  you 
ideas  for  better  handling  your  job!  No  matter 
where  your  interest  centers — in  SELLING  or 
PRODUCTION — in  a  theater,  factory  or  laundry — in 
advertising,  collection,  payroll,  dividend,  shipping  or 
routing  work — mail  the  coupon  NOW!  Then  we'll  send 
you  the  inside  facts  on  how  these  business  leaders 
are  growing  bigger.  Their  shortcuts  cannot  fail  to 
help  YOU. 

The  Addressograph  is  an  all-purpose  machine.  It 
prints  thru  a  ribbon  from  typewriter  style  address  plates 
easily  made  by  your  clerk,  and — 

Sells  goods  and  service  quickly 
Fills  in  and  dates  form  letters 
Addresses  envelopes  and  circulars 
Heads  up  and  dates  statements 
Fills  in  office  and  factory  forms 
Lists  payroll  and  routing  sheets 
Addresses  shipping  tags  and  shop  orders 

15  times  faster  than  pen  or  typewriter!  No  errors!  Hand  operated 
Ribbon-print  Addressograph  costs  but  $70.  TRY  IT  10  DAYS 
WITHOUT  COST  OR  OBLIGATION.    Mail  coupon. 


915W.VanBurenSt. 
Chicago 


dr€^so(OfapK 

TBADI     MARK  'Mr  ■ 

^^^PRINTS  FROM  TYPE^^F'  741  Broadway 

U0^mmmm  New  York 


Card  Index  Plates  Made  by  Your  Clerk  or  at  Nearest  Service  Station 


UNITED  STATES  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas.  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit.  Mich. 


El  Paso,  Te ia'- 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Anfreics,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neh. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco, Calif . 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokanw,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CANADIAN  SALES  OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS 
Toronto  Ottawa  Montreal  Winnipeg  (22) 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  WITH  YOUR  LETTERHEAD 

Folders  checked  mailed  without  obligation 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING: 

□  Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  system. 

D  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.'s  methods. 

□  How  a  small  retailer  profits  by  it. 

□  How  a  theater  packs  its  house  nightly. 

□  How   a  Chamber  of  Commerce   booms  its  city's 

business. 

□  How  a  creamery  gets  the  best  milk. 

PAYROLL: 

□  Armour  &  Co.'s  shortcuts. 
D  I.   C.  Railroad's  errorless 

way. 

□  Pullman  Car  Co.'s  system. 

□  Blue    Valley    Creamery 

system. 

□  Paycheck  writing  systems. 

COLLECTIONS: 

D  A  small  retailer's  methods. 

□  Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  way. 
D  The  Pilgrim  Laundry's  system. 

SPEEDING  FACTORY  PRODUCTION: 

□  Aultman  &  Taylor's  factory  routing  system. 

DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS: 

□  U.  S.  Steel  Co.'s  methods. 

ROUTING  SHORTCUTS: 

(1  A  laundry's  methods. 

□  Speeding  creamery  shipments. 


□  FREE  TRIAL 

HAND 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
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COMMERCIAL 


HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100  A  WEEK  UP  ggM  !0gTe 
(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  thi«  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
■  rid  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
nd  sold  last  year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings. 
V>  h"  else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Comrrierrlal  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand lor  commercial  artists  Is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
fession, equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women  —  home  study  Instruction. 
Get  facts  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school  Get  oOr  special  book.  "YOUR 
OPPOKTI'NITY  "  —  for  halt  the  cost  of 
aalllug  —  4  cents  In  Stamps 


MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  A»e.  at  20th  St., 
Dent     '2   CHICAGO.   ILL. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

B'rome    ■  liwyr.     I.^c-lly 

I  mro  win  b.£h  position* 

•r»4  biff  iueeeM  in  businras  and 

pubJi-'     life      Greater   ©pportu- 

ntti*«  n'.w  than  ef«r  before.   Be 

independent— be*  leader.   Law- 

S3. 6*00 'to  $10,000  Annually 
We  snide  poo  at*p  br  atep.  You  ran  train  at  home 
dnrlnar  spare  time.  We  prepare  70a  for  bar  examine- 
boa  in  ear  «t*te.  Money  refunded  ereordins;  to  oar 
Gmreatee  Bead  If  dieaetieftad.  Decree  of  LL.  B. 
reafvrred.  Tbouaends  of  •ucee»»ful  student*  en- 
rolled. Low  rnmt,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  Tolume 
|««  tjfcrarr  tr+9  tf  t-  j  enroll  Doe.  Get  oar  raluabln  120  pac* 
ere     .  .id*"  and  "Erid*nr«"  books  free.     Bend  for  them  -now. 

University,  D«pt.  1252-LB.  Chicago 


9 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  eoor»»  of  forty  l<w>na  in  the  hiFtory,  form, 
-•  .and  wntingof  th'-Miort-Moryt.-iufthtby 

Iir.  J     B*r(  ».»n«»ln.  for  j»«r»  fcdllnr  of  Lippl  n'olt'*. 

-,  age  catnXogyLt  free,'    Pleate  address 
THI  HOIF.  CORRKM-OIDEMK  BCnOOL 
1     DtaU  Springfield,  Sass, 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


pej 


>»* 


■.  1  aM 


:nr.t'  *.  In  thl.  attxtrtlva 
*/i  lr«ro  br  mall  In  .para 
1    It   col  j   at   on   *.      No   obliirmUor.a. 
rrc.AK   '.     AiroHW     Praa.. 
S'Hool   of    Banking,  99  McLan*  Bldf  ,  Columbut,  0. 


Ill  I  ■  The  little  matter  of  10  cts.   will  brine  you 

l/lf  HOT  "'6    PathflDlicr    e'Sht    Wf,(1ki    on    'rial-      The 
■  ■  llfli   1'athrinder    Is    an    illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
1  lished    at   the   Nation's   center,    for   all   tho 
Nation:    an    Independent    home    paper 
that   prints  all   the  news  of   the   world 
and   tells   the    truth ;    now    In    Its   28th 
year.     This  paper  flll3  the  bill  without 
Will  hrincr  fmrtylng  the  purse : 

fimuruig  lt  costs  but  n  a 

|l  year.   If  you  want  to 

y All  keep  posted  on  what 
Willi  Is  going  on  In  the 
■  W»w  world,     at    the    least 


-  -  ■  ■«*■»■  lisht 

a  Dime 


Pr-nm  tho  expense  of  time  or 
IUIII  IMC  money,      this      Is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world 's  destiny. 


your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  la 
your  home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder Is  yours.  If  you  would  appre- 
ciate a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  strongly,  briefly — here  it  is. 
Send  lOe  to  show  that  you  might  Ilka 
such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  tha 
Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  J  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  675  LangdonSta..  WASHINGTON,  P.  C. 

Higher  Education' 


Nation's 
Capital 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  <n 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

QUfe  IfaUifraittf  of  GUjtra^o 

29th  Year  Division  9,     Chicago,  III.  I 


HOME 
STUDY 


^th 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

Amotion  School  ol  Corroivondonce 

Oept.    HC  952  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


_li- 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  •fleeted  at  Bogne  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  icoi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Bsnjamin  N  Bogus,  President, 
4192  Bogus  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C  C  H  f\  f\  I  CW  Impression,  Expression,  Per- 
J^nUUL     MI  sonality.  Help  for  AU. 

FYPPFCCIflN  Summer  and  Regular  Courses. 
I-'Wr  IM^JOlVFll  Methods  and  books  have  led 
T.O  year*.  Write  for  Expression  and  list  of  Books,  free. 
S.  S.  CURRY,  Lltt.D.,  Pres.,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENNESSEE 


A  school   where  orderliness,  respect 
f  r     govern  men  •  I  1    deiirc  to 

the 

every   boy   is  put 


V 


Mta 

1 

. 

the  sooth   »  l\--' 

>«n  Military 

School 

.1  rests 

■   •  "  '  '      Baft   ar  \i*.r\ 

tirient 

0    their    best 

riLTIAKY  INSTITUTE 


••mr-nt.     Sound 

government  through 

ble   restraints    and 

0  good  1  'in- 

1  <■  i\  Honor 
School  by  Southern 
Commission     on 

'ited     School,. 
•I      in      beautiful 
water  V  a  1 1  e  y — 
1300  feet  above    sea 
Health  re  ord 
unsurpassed.    Mild  cli- 
mate  makes  possi  ble 


all-year  outdoor  drills 
and  exercise 8.  Athletics, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Modern  buildings,  science 
laboratories,  library.  R.  O. 
T.  C.  Military  equipment. 
F'r<  p;jre3  for  college,  govern- 
ment academies,  and  busi- 
ness. Investigate  T.  M.  I., 
a  8  c  h  o  I  whtre  boys  make, 
food.  References  furnished 
in  any  state.  For  catalogue 
address 


Col.    C.    R.    ENDSLEY,    Supt.,    Box    124,    Sweetwater,    Tennessee 


Oldest,   Largest  and  Best 

Poultry  Journal 

4^rri2Scts. 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed ;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  re.ir  poultry 
successfully.  Established  1874.  Only  25  cts.  for  4  months 
—  75  cts.  for  1  year  c  r  $2.00  for  3  years.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry   Journal,  14-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  December.  The  December  4th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girl*  and 
Colleges    for  Women 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College..  ..Jacksonville,  III. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 
Maryland  College  for  Women. .   Lutherville,  Md. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Hollins,   Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion    Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy. .  Lexington,  Mo. 
Columbia  Military  Academy  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.' Acad  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed.  .  .   Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Granberry  Piano  School New  York  City 

Institute   of  Musical   Art New  York  City 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts    Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch ..  Frankfort,    Ky. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State   Auto   Sch Detroit,   Mich. 
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One  Can  of  X  may  Save  Kbu 

3  to  5  Tons  of  Coal 

M 


OST  men  know  vaguely  of 
1  scale "  as  something  that 
happens  to  factory  boilers  when  they 
use  "hard"  water. 

Likely  you  have  a  fine  case  of 
' 'scale"  in  your  home  heating  plant ! 

Household  water  nearly  every- 
where is  "hard".  It  deposits  "scale" 
on  the  boiler  of  your  furnace. 

That's  the  reason  you  burn  so 
much  more  coal  than  you  did  when 
your  furnace  was  new  — 25%  more 
coal  for  each  V%  inch  of  scale. 

One  can  of  "X"  and  a  few  minutes 
of  your  steamfitter's  • 
time   will    clean  all 
the  scale  out  of  your 
heater. 

It  may  save  you  as 
much  as  $40  to  $100 
in  your  winter's  coal. 


Boiler  "X"  is  a  liquid  whose  chemical 
properties  are  such  that  it  not  only  elimi- 
nates the  scale  and  rust  already  formed, 
but  also  prevents  them  from  forming. 

And  when  heated  and  in  contact  with  the 
air  it  turns  to  a  metal-like  solid,  effectively 
stopping  all  holes  and  cracks. 


Your  steamfitter  knows  all  about 
"X"  Boiler  Liquid — tested  and  ap- 
proved by  28,000  steamfitters. 

If  he  has  not  told  you  about  "X", 
it  is  because  he  seldom  sees  you  un- 
less your  furnace  breaks  down. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  in  the  handy 
can  is  good  for  every  steam  and  hot 
water  heating  plant.  Your  steam- 
fitter  can  put  it  in  in  five  minutes 
—or  if  he  is  busy,  you  can  do  it 
yourself. 

It  cleans  the  boiler  of  scale  and 
keeps  it  clean.   It  stops  all  leaks  in 

half  an  hour,  with 
a  metal-like  repair 
good  for  500  pounds 
pressure. 

Carried  by  28,000 
steamfitters  and  good 
hardware  dealers. 


XLABORATORIES  S8ES 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH,  RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  insure  yourself  ;i«;;iinst  those  mortifying  memory-lapses  that  so  often  interfere  with  what 
you  want  to  do?  Avoid  the  annoyance  of  leaving  your  umbrella  on  the  train  or  forgetting  to  mail  your  letter! 
You  need  not  he  uncertain  of  a  telephone  number  or  a  street  address.  You  can  remember  faces  and  associate  them 
with  the  right  names — always  be  sure  of  the  hundreds  of  facts,  little  and  big,  that  you  are  needing  every  day. 
Make  your  memory  dependable.     You  can  train  it  quickly,  easily,  surely,  by   the  same  method,  with  the  same 

wonderful  results  as  the  class  of  Business  Men  shown 
above — but  at  home,  in  your  leisure  moments,  under 
conditions    or    your   own    choice. 


THIS  COURSE  IS  FOR  YOU 

to  make  you  more  efficient  in  your 
own  jphrr?  —  business,  society,  01 
school.    You  need  it ! 

The  Man  with  Ready  Fact* 
Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the 
salesman  absolutely  certain  01  bis  num- 
bers, prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help 
him  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  every 
prospect's  name,  address,  character- 
istics, and  other  details  that  so  often 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  clinch- 
ing of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 

Audience 

from  the  platform  and  fed  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  eyes  upon  you. 
is  your  speech?  Have  you  every  fact 
and  statement  where  you  want  it  when 
you  want  it.'  Only  the  trained  mem- 
ory can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  a 
speaker  successfully  through  I; 
dre«. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 

Hurry-Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a 
moment's  notice  aires  Unf or- 

i  you  arc  responsible  for — some 
fijurei  terms,  da' 

'      The 

Berol  courv  ■ 

of  your  work  so 
that  any  point  is  easily  remembered. 

The   Ex  -cutive 

Must  KNOW 

•  'jres  do  not  carry  the 

state- 

I  board    meetings  and  irn- 

■ 

oast   remember,  the  Berol 

rly  ar- 
ranged and  easily  access*!. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

rse   i      t]  lendid.      Il  i 

- 

it's   V'  ig    and  applicable — 

that's  the  beauty  jurse  to  me. 

It  seems  the  prinriples  can  be  a 

fven  befor<-  they  are  learner)  ;>.  rfi 

Any  prrv<n  in  any  b 

sion  should  be  immensely  bene' 

n  of   met  ng."— 

Ray  R.  Smith.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. California. 


The  Untrained  Memory 
Is  Unsafe 


It  is  a  dangerous  handicap  to 
the  man  in  his  business  —  to  the 
woman  in  her  home  and  social 
life — to  the  student  in  his  school 
work,  and  it  results  both  in  em- 
barrassment and  in  actual  loss. 
If  your  memory  is  untrained,  it. 
will  fail  you  just  when  you  need  it 
most— during  an  important  inter- 


view, in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  at 
some  time  when  instant  informa- 
tion isdemandedof you.  Andthis 
is  an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 
Your  memory  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  trained  to  dcpendableness, 
so  that  it  will  always  serve  you 
— and  with  no  interference  with 
your  present  occupation. 


This  Man  Will  Make 
Your  Memory  Strong 


William  Berol  has  the  most  won- 
derful  memory  in  the  world,  lie 
can  instantly  give  the  population 
of  any  place  in  America  of  over 
5,000;  every  important  event  and 
date  in   the  world's  history;  the 

date  of  birth  and  dcathiof  all  the 
great  men  of  history.  He  has 
■500,000  facts  and  figures  filed 
v  in  his  brain — and  he  can 
find  any  point  in  an  instant.  He 
will  aid  you  inattaininga"forget- 


proof"  memory.  His  memory 
was  no  more  powerful,  no  more 
controllable  than  your  own, 
but  TRAINING  worked  won- 
ders. You  can  have  the  same 
training  that  developed  his  for- 
merly poor  memory  into  its  pres- 
ent marvelous  ability,  to  make 
you  more  efficient  in  your  work. 
And  you  can  acquire  it  easily  in 
spare  moments.  By  all  means 
investigate  this  at  once. 


Send   This  Coupon  Today 

For  Free  Information 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYork 

Srnrl  me  by  mail  particulars  of  the    Berol    Mail    Course    in    Memory 


Training  and  Mental   Efficiency. 

Sutrtr 
Street  So 

<:■:;■ 


12-18-20 


State 


AN  EMERGENCY  MEMORY 

for  every  one — for  YOU.  ;This  re- 
markable man  will  train  you  to  be 
practically  "Korget-Proof." 

Success 

for  the  Club- Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give 
her  invaluable  self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must  Remember 
His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real' progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the 
Berol  system  will  train  him  to  remem- 
ber infallibly  facts  and  formulae  he 
needs.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  winning  success  in  exami- 
nations and  for  retaining  permanently 
the  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

A  Good  Memory 

for  the  Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importanceof 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church- 
members.  This  ia  where  the  Berol 
system  will  prove  its  immense  value 
to  him,  in  addition  to  its  help  in  re- 
membering unfailingly  the  details  of 
his  sermon. 

Make  Your  Reading 

Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading'a  source 
of  permanent  profit  if  you  will  train 
your  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  of  value  iirjyour  book.  This  system 
will  enable  you  to  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, characters  and  quotations  as 
well  as  to'rnemorize  passages  quickly 
and  easily. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most 
resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and 
I  have  subscribed  for  and  studied 
quite  a  few." — Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

"I  regard  your  method  of  memory- 
training  as  excellent.  If  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  remarkable  im- 
provement in  all  students."— Or.  V.  P. 
Mcintosh.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Portland.  Me. 
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You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  record  on  your 
phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native 
professor.  His  pronunciation  is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every- 
day matters.  He  asks  and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what  you  hear — 
you  are  beginning  actually  to  tpeak  a  foreign  language,  to  under- 
(tand  it,  and  to  think  in  it. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for;  a  surprisingly  short  while — and  you  can  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Ro«enthal  Method  make*  this  possible.  Only  a 
trained  musician  can  learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely 
looking  at  the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a  tune  by 
listening  to  it  several  times.  So  with  languages.  The  Rosenthal 
Language  Phone  Method  enables  anyone  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue 
as  easily  as  a  new  tune. 


You  begin  at  once  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  you 
take  up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your  own  home — on  your 
own  phonograph,  any  make — in  spare  moments — at  your  conve- 
nience. No  arbitrary  lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider- 
no  distant  classroom  to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect 
accent  and  grammar  assured. 

Two-Language  Men  and  Women  in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues, 
are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands 
high  pay — high  in  direct  proportion  to  its  comparative  scarcity. 
Thousands  of  manufacturers  of  every  conceivable  product  are 
entering  the  export  field,  who  never  before  sold  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  They  must  have  "two-language**  employees — 
sales  managers,  secretaries,  correspondents,  typists,  clerks,  travel- 
ing representatives.  So,  also,  must  the  thousands  of  new  importer/. 
So,  also,   must  the  old  established  firms. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Exporting  and  importing,  however,  are  but 
two  of  the  many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  languages  is  of  great  value. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosen- 
thal Language  Phone  Method,  can  be  made  a 
social  recreation.  Many  families  and  groups 
of  friends  make  a  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
selfish  and  isolating  pastime — but  one  that  can 
be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  any  number.  It  is 
a  case  of  "the  more,  the  merrier" — and  the 
quicker,  too,  for  there  is  the  spur  of  emulation. 

Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  literature  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  conceived  and  written.  The  full 
flavor  of  foreign  letters  cannot  be  translated. 
Enjoy  French  novels  before  their  characteristic 
sparkle — their  native  essence — has  evaporated 


in  translation.  The  original  Spanish  of  "Mare 
Nostrum"  and  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  is  far  more  vivid  than  the  English 
version.  Then  consider  the  greater  enjoyment 
assured  by  an  understanding  of  the  language 
in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian. 

When  You  Visit  Battle-Fields 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne, 
the  Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated 
spots  in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as 
well  be  a  deaf-mute,  unable  to  read,  if  he  cannot 
understand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 

A  few  weeks'  practice  with  the  Language 
Phone  Method  removes  this  handicap  to  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  foreign  travel — loosens  the 
tongue  and  opens  the  ears. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
"Little  Italy's"  and  the  "Quartiers-Latin"  of 
our  own  country.  The  total  population  of 
our  "Little  Italy's"  numbers  2,151,422 — six 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Italy  itself.  A 
million  and  a  half  of  our  population  speak 
French.  So  do  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Canada. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
such  famous  Universities  as  Columbia,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
New   York,    Boston,    Virginia,    Pennsylvania, 


Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary. 

FRFF*    A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

1  IVLiJLj*  that  tells  you 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  to  study.  How  familiarity  with  even 
one  foreign  language  Increases  Your  Prestige — 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the  office;  Widens 
Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances — social  and 
commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your 
Intellectual  Horizon. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Hess  Building,  New  York,  N.  ?. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  any 
kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study,  together 
with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own  home, 
of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish,  French  or 
Italian. 


Name. 


A  ddrtss 

L.D.  12-18-20 
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CCPYB'QHT    1830   8/   THE   PROOTEfl  *   GAMBLE   CO.,  CINC'HNATI 


IVORY  Soap  should  be  in  your  bathroom  because  it 
offers  you  and  your  guests  the  seven  qualities  that 
people  of  refinement  want  in  a  soap  for  personal  use. 

It  is  white  It  rinses  easily 

It  is  fragrant  It  is  mild 

It  lathers  quickly  It  is  pure 

It  floats 

Has  the  soap  you  now  use  all  these  essentials  for  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  bath  and  toilet? 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and  you 
will  know  that  you  finally 
have  found  a  safe  way  to 
wash  your  loveliest 
clothes.  Address  The 
Procter  ck  Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  38-L,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99  ft*  PURE 


0?  FW)0' 


The  Manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps:  Pand  Q  The  White  Naphtha  Soap. 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Qamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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THE   THREATENED   INUNDATION   FROM  EUROPE 


SOMETHING  MORE  LIKE  PANIC  than  enthusiasm  is 
manifested  by  our  growing  army  of  idle  workers,  which 
already  numbers  2,000,000,  according  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  oyer  the  promise  of  vast  reenforcements 
from  the  war-broken  countries  of  Europe.  Through  its  leaders 
it  entreats  Congress  to  put  a  two-year  ban  on  all  immigration, 
and  insists  that  "no  other  question  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  workers"  as  is  that  of  protection  from  "the  menace  of 
excess  immigration."  At  least  four  measures  are  pending  in 
Congress  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  they  take  on  an  emergency 
character  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Passport  Law,  at  present 
our  most  effective  check  on  incoming  aliens,  expires  on  March  4. 
Nor  is  labor,  we  gather  from  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  the  only  element  of  the  community  that  sees 
cause  for  alarm  in  recent  official  announcements  that  "at  this 
minute  all  records  (of  immigration)  are  being  broken"  and  that 
behind  the  men  and  women  now  crowding  through  our  gates  at 
the  rate  of  125,000  a  month  are  countless  others — estimates 
range  from  15,000,000  to  25,000,000— either  clamoring  for 
immediate  passage  or  planning  to  leave  their  native  lands  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  an  American 
banker  whose  interests  are  international,  warns  us  that  unless 
this  new  wave  of  immigration  from  desolated  Europe  is  stopt 
or'controlled,  it  will  hurt  both  industry  and  labor,  reduce  wages, 
and  lower  our  standard  of  living.  In  addition  to  citing  our 
already  existing  unemployment  problem  as  a  reason  for  checking 
the  inrush  of  foreigners,  many  editorial  observers  warn  us  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  newcomers  are  revolutionary  radicals 
who  add  to  the  ominous  forces  of  social  unrest;  that  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  "point  of  saturation"  where  it  can  not 
properly  assimilate  the  foreign  elements  already  here;  and  that 
failure  to  recognize  this  fact  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  "Amer- 
ican type." 

Others,  however,  deny  or  minimize  all  these  alleged  dangers, 
arguing  that  virtually  every  immigrant  produces  more  than  he 
consumes,  and  is,  therefore,  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability; 
that  instead  of  a  labor  surplus  in  this  country  we  have  an  actual 
shortage  of  "cheap"  or  unskilled  labor,  the  result  of  the  stopping 
of  all  immigration  during  the  war;  that  the  farms,  particularly, 
need  such  labor  if  they  are  to  do  their  part  in  building  up  national 
prosperity;  and  that,  as  the  New  York  Herald  summarizes  this 
point  of  view,  "when  we  contemplate  barring  out  immigration 
altogether,  we  contemplate  economic  suicide." 

Before  examining  further  into  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
immigration  problem  and  the  proposed  solutions,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  glance  at  some  of  the  facts  that  force  this  problem  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  Congress  at  this  time.  "Emi- 
gration from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  availability  of  shipping  facilities  or 
restrictive  legislation,"  declares  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  medical  examination  of  emigrants  by  American 


doctors  in  all  the  principal  European  ports;  and  he  says  that  the 
doctors'  reports  'show  reservations  which  extend  over  a  period 
of  several  years."  This  migration,  he  explains,  is  due  mainly 
to  misery  in  the  home  districts  of  the  emigrants.  United  States 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  Anthony  Caminetti,  who 
is  studying  the  problem  at  its  source  in  Europe,  is  quoted  by  a 
London  correspondent  as  saying  that  approximately  25,000,000 
Europeans  desire  to  emigrate.  The  transatlantic  steamship 
companies  tell  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Ellis  Island,  that  15,000,000  Europeans  are  vocif- 
erously demanding  immediate  passage.  Immigration  officials, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  state  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
immigrants  now  entering  this  country  are  dependents — mostly 
women,  children,  and  old  men.  Nine  out  of  ten,  according  to 
Representative  Albert  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  settle  in  our  already  congested  cities, 
making  bad  conditions  worse.  The  National  Industrial  Council 
was  recently  informed  by  Commissioner  Wallis  of  the  existence 
of  a  far-reaching  conspiracy,  entered  into  by  corrupt  officials  of 
European  governments,  the  directorates  of  certain  transatlantic 
steamship  lines  primarily  interested  in  the  transport  of  immi- 
grants, and  the  police  authorities  of  at  least  two  Europaen  nations, 
to  unload  criminals  and  dangerous  radicals  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  Many  of  these  undesirables  come  in  the  guise  of  stowa- 
ways; others  as  ostensible  members  of  the  ship's  crew,  who  desert 
as  soon  as  they  reach  port.  By  these  and  similar  devices,  says 
Mr.  Wallis,  thousands  of  men  who  could  not  otherwise  get  past 
our  immigration  authorities  are  smuggled  into  the  country. 
Moreover,  says  the  Commissioner,  he  is  informed  that  eight 
million  emigrants  are  ready  to  come  from  Germany  as  soon  as 
peace  is  declared;  and  he  adds:  "What  will  happen  when  the 
bars  of  Russia  are  let  down  can  only  be  guessed."  Discussing 
in  the  Washington  Star  this  rising  flood  of  immigration,  which 
he  considers  "the  most  pressing,  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  vital  question  before  the  country  to-day,"  Commissioner 
Wallis  writes: 

"We  undoubtedly  need  a  great  many  of  these  people;  but 
where?  Our  farms,  for  instance,  can  take  care  of  great  numbers, 
for  the  farmers  are  crying  for  help  all  the  time.  Our  coal- 
mines need  men;  so  do  our  cotton-fields  and  a  great  many  other 
places  where  solid,  sober,  and  substantial  people  of  good  intent 
will  be  welcome.  But,  then,  our  whole  country  is  in  the  process 
of  readjustment — thousands  of  people  getting  out  of  the  war- 
emergency  work  and  going  into  other  channels.  It  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  establish  some  sort  of  preferen- 
tial selective  scheme  for  the  admission  of  these  immigrants — 
for  instance,  the  admission  of  thousands  who  would  go  to  the 
farms — and  exclude  the  barterers  and  the  lazy,  for  these  are  the 
classes  that  mostly  make  for  radicalism.  We  need  the  man  of 
good  intentions,  but  we  can  not  establish  any  sort  of  preferential 
admission  without  first  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  handling 
of  the  coming  millions  and  there  are  many  bills  before  Congress 
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on  the  subject.  Rut  it  is  a  tremendous  question.  Some  very 
sane  and  sober  persons  are  in  favor  of  shutting  down  entirely 
on  immigration  for  a  stated  period — until  the  country  can  re- 
ad, f  to  the  new  conditions  which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  But  it  i-  a  very  debatable  question  whether 
this  i-  desirable. 

•'Others  would  limit  it  to  immediate  blood  relationship;  others 
put  it  on  a  ih  roentage  basis.  In  my  opinion  we  are  undoubtedly 
r  .-day  main  of  the  verj  best  type  of  immigrants  that 

r  hav<  come  to  this  country.  They  are  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  greater  part  of  them  say  they  are 
coming  way  from  the  conditions  of  nnresl  and  dissension 

in  their  native  lands.  This  very  fact  should  be  sufficient  guar- 
anty that  thes<  people  are  mostly  desirable.  There  are  Rou- 
manians, Greeks.  Italians,  Jews,  French,  British,  Persians,  Imli- 


I     ,  I  .i.e." 

M  \KI\(.    \    I!  \n   SIT!    \TI<>\    WORSE. 

— McCutcheon  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

an-    Czecho-Slovaks,    Poles,   Arabians,    Turks,    Serbians,    Nor- 

ui-.  Finn-.  Danes,  and  West-Indians 

•  k  into  the  races  of  the  great   majority  of  these  people 

an.!  .11   plain!}    se<    thai   thej   are  arriving  at   one  of  the 

nappies)  momenta  of  'h<  ir  lives     their  entrance  into  the  Tinted 

testion  any  one  of  them  and  they  will  all  say  they 

'•'•mini:  hen  ;  awa\   from  their  own  countries  because 

listurbances,  because  they  can  not  find  work,  and  can  not 

i«.n   their  familii  -.     All  of  them  evince  a    willingness  and 

happim  o  work  at   the  tasks  for  which   they  are  set 

hips'  manifests     as   mechanics,  farmer-,  tailors, 

miners,   potterers,    shoemakers,    laborers,    Lumberjacks,    brick- 

I  nd  -'i  on  to  ih<-  end  of  the  list. 

"But  will  they  do  bo?  That  i-  the  pivotal  question  and  the 
on  which  the  whole  treatment  and  solution  of  the  menace 
nd." 

noting  thai  the  pri.-c   of  a  steerage  ticket  to 

Ami  a   high  a-   the    prewar  price  of  a  first-class 

thai  it  must  be  only  the  well-to-do  among  Europe's 

trj  and  lower  middle  class  who  can  meel   this  expense. 

And  in  the  Grand  Rapids  i   read: 

the  new  immigrants  arc-  far  better  drest 
191  i   and   Ellis  Island  officials  declare  they 
in  much  better  household  goods. 

■    the  Jews  bring  the  mosl   money,  an 

ch.     The  Dutch  and  Flemish  come  next  with 

an  -    .7:  then  th«    3  mostlj   GermanrBpeaking, 

witl    I  n  with  $214,  the  Polish  with  $190,  and 

ns,  French,  and  Finnish,  with  an 
av'  ■  1119      Thi    north   Italian.-  bring  in  $95  apiece,  the 

sou-  Portuguea  $41,  while  the  Mexicans  cross 

border  wit  I  J29  in  their  purses. 

immigrants  much  mors  to  cross  the  ocean  than  it 
did    it.  fan-.-,  from    European   ports, 


which  used  to  average  $25  to  $27,  are  now  up  to  about  $110. 
When  the  immigranl  changes  his  money  into  United  States 
dollars  it  costs  him  $100  to  come  from  Copenhagen,  $88  from 
Genoa,  $125  from  Hamburg.  $100  from  Helsingfors,  $124  from 
Patras,  and  $110 from  Trieste,  but  this  includes  consular  fees  of 
$10  and  head  tax  of  $8.  An  alien  must  be  fairly  well  to  do  to  bo 
able  to  afford  the  cost  of  emigrating  to  this  country." 

Europe  is  losing  by  immigration  as  many  people  in  a  year  as 
she  lost  on  the  battle-field  in  a  year  of  war,  notes  James  Morgan 
in  the  Boston  Globe.  "First  America  drained  away  the  gold  of 
Europeand  now  weare  draining  her  blood,"  remarks  Mr.  Morgan; 

and  he  continues: 

'The  whole  meaning  of  our  swollen  immigration  at  present, 
expresl  in  simple  terms,  is  that  Europe  finds  herself  unable  to 
buy  enough  raw  materials  and  food  from  us  and  that  her  people 
in  great  numbers  are  coining  here  to  get  those  first  essentials 
of  existence.  Mohammed  is  emigrating  to  the  mountain  since 
he  can  not  import  it. 

'Nor  are  we  getting  the  hungriest  and  idlest  of  Europe.  Our 
immigration  is  coming  from  the  countries  thai  were  victorious 
in  the  war  or  from  I  he  neutral  lands  (hat  were  made  compara- 
tively prosperous  by  the  war 

'"Instead  of  trying  to  stop  their  people  from  leaving,  the 
European  governments  are  frankly  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
losing  them.  Emigration  is  a  safely  valve  for  the  stupid 
politicians    who    are    in    control.      Without     it     Europe    would 

blow     Up 

"Instead  of  our  receiving  Europe's  products  in  payment  of 
what  she  owes  us,  she  is  sending  us  her  producers  and  is  default- 
ing on  the  interest." 

While  American  labor,  through  the  American  Federation,  asks 
for  the  suspension  of  immigration,  American  business,  apparently, 
desires  only  its  regulation.  "As  between  the  labor  and  business 
groups,  the  one  in  favor  of  exclusion  and  (he  other  opposed  to 
it,  Republican  leaders  are  far  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  business  interests  in  considering  a  new  i m migration  policy," 
thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  a  feeling  that  the  immigration  problem  will  largely 
adjust  itself  in  the  next  six  months,  on  the  theory  that  the  flow 
of  immigrants  to  this  country  will  materially  lessen  when  arrivals 
find  idleness  their  lot  instead  of  1  he  prosperity  they  expected. 
The  tide  of  immigration  usually  is  responsive  to  business  condi- 
tions, and  a  diminution  is  expected  during  the  winter  months 
when  word  gets  abroad  there  is  no  work  for  newcomers  in. the 
United  states." 

"Scares  over  immigration  have  been  periodical  with  Congress 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  (hey  have  almost  invariably 
resulted  in  restrictive  legislation  which  would  not  be  enforced 
or  in  restrictive  legislation  which  could  be  and  has  not  been  en- 
forced." remarks  the  New  Y ork  World,  which  suggests  that  "it 
might  be  well,  perhaps,  before  proceeding  to  greater  extremes  in 
the  matter,  either  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws  we  already 
have  or  to  revise  them  SO  that  they  can  be  enforced."  This 
point  i-  emphasized  also  by  the  New  York  Herald,  which  says: 

"Under  our  present  laws,  criminals,  paupers,  the  mentally 
deficient,  anarchists,  persons  suffering  from  contagious  and  loath- 
some diseases,  individuals  liable  to  become  public  charges,  and 
illiterates  are  excluded  from  admission.  Alien  stowaways  aro 
also  ineligible  for  admission. 

"If  any  persons  falling  within  the  prescribed  classes  are  get  ling 
ashore  here  they  are  doing  it  in  violation  of  our  laws,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  statutes  would  protect  us  from  them. 
If  the  laws  are  not  being  enforced  the  fault  is  with  the  immigra- 
tion service." 

The  Boston  News  Bureau,  contemplating  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  turn  back  the  alien  tide,  is  reminded  of  the  experience 
of  King  Canute.  "  America,  with  its  exhaust  less  resources  wait- 
ing for  development,  has  more  to  fear  from  a  deficit  than  from 
an  excess  of  industrious  immigrants,"  declares  the  Norfolk 
VirffinianrPilot;  and  the  Rochester  Times-Union  reminds  us 
I  hat — 

"Native-born  Americans  are  not  especially  anxious  to  under- 
take the  rough,  unskilled  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
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newcomers.  Yet  this  work  has  to  be  done.  Both  figuratively 
and  literally  it  lays  the  foundation  and  digs  the  subcellar  of  the 
industrial  structure.  Widen  the  base  and  there  will  be  more 
space  and  jobs  higher  up." 

There  is  "no  cause  for  alarm"  in  the  immigration  situation, 
declares  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph .  And  the  Balti- 
more Sun  affirms  that  "there  is  now  a  shortage  of  about 
4,000,000  workers  in  the  so-called  'cheap  labor  market,'  due  to 
the  fact  that  from  1914  to  the  current  year  the  normal  now  of 
European  immigration  to  the  United  Stales  was  practically 
non-existent."  The  ]  nee  of  no  immigration  would  be  famine 
food-prices,  predicts  the  New  Yo:k  He  ml ,,  in  which  we  read: 

"Congress  can  not  suspend  immigration  either  through  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  exclusion  measure  without  cutting 
the  ground  from  under  American  agriculture.  Congress  can 
not  embarrass,  hinder,  and  cripple  the  American  farmer  without 
delivering  a  body  blow  against  the  American  public. 

"The  American  farmer  can  not  produce  profitable  crops  to 
sell  at  a  reasonable  price  unless  he  can  get  labor  that  will  work 
hard  at  reasonable  wages.  He  will  not  try.  American  labor 
will  not  work  on  the  farm  at  any  price.  Even  alien  labor  which 
has  been  long  enough  in  this  country  to  be  lured  away  from  farm 
and  day  labor  to  industrial  jobs  at  short  hours  and  easy  money 
will  not  work  on  the  farm  at  anything  but  top  wages. 

"  The  American  farmer's  only  chance  to  get  the  labor  which  is 
an  imperative  requirement  of  abundant  crops  at  a  reasonable 
cost  is  through  the  nation's  immigration  gateways."' 

To  bar  immigration  would  mean  the  continuation  of  high  prices 
generally,  argues  the  New  York  News  Record.  And  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  we  read: 

"Two  arguments  for  unlimited  immigration  have  always 
prevailed.  One  is  that  this  country  should  maintain  an  open 
door  to  the  opprest  of  all  nations,  a  refuge  for  seekers  after  liberty. 
But  the  days  of  autocracy  and  political  oppression  have  passed 
in  Europe,  except  in  Russia,  where  the  liberty-seekers  are  now 
the  oppressors.  The  other  is  the  economic  industrial  value  of 
every  able-bodied  man  Avho  adds  his  production  1o  the  nation's 
wealth.  Especially  the  cheaper  forms  of  immigrant  labor  have 
at  times  been  of  great  industrial  value,  and  would  now  be  of 
more  value  and  less  menace  if  Ave  had  viewed  their  coming  with  as 
much  spiritual  discernment  as  we  did  economic." 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  really 
not  whether  this  country  is  threatened  by  a  monstrous  flood  of 
immigration,  but  whether  we  are  prepared  to  receive  an  immi- 
gration which,  in  prewar  times,  we  would  have  regarded  as 
normal."     And  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Behind  the  demand  for  restriction  is  not  the  desire  to  keep 
out  25,000,000  aliens,  nor  even  15,000,000  aliens,  but  the  desire 
to  keep  out  any  considerable  immigration  whatever.  The 
abnormal  situation  is  not  so  much  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  in  this  country.  We  are  ir;  a  period  of  economic 
depression,  of  growing  unemployment,  and  possibly  headed  for 
worse  times.    Under  the  circumstances,  the  desire  to  relieve  addi- 


tional pressure  on  our  overcrowded  labor  market  and  our  over- 
crowded cities  is  an  honestly  debatable  one;  but  it  should  be 
discust  on  its  merits  and  not  in  a  state  of  panic  induced  by  the 
visions  of  alien  deluges." 

"The  manner  in  which  the  immigration  problem  is  handled 
for  the  next  few  years  is  bound  to  have  a  large  effect  on  the 
future  complexion  of  American  life  and  thought,"  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press;  and  the  Peoria  Transcript  reminds  us  that 
already  "Chicago  is  67  per  cent,  foreign  and  New  York  is  a 
miniature  of  Europe."  "All  the  tax-dodgers  of  Europe  are 
headed  for  the  United  States,"  declares  the  Peoria  paper,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  present  alien  influx  is  not  desirable.  It  is  not  self- 
supporting:  it  is  coming  for  the  specific  purpose  of  undercutting 
American  wages,  and  its  presence  will  mean  the  lowering  of 
American  standards  of  living.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not 
politically,  economically,  or  industrially  prepared  for  assimila- 
tion. Our  schools  are  crowded,  our  housing  is  cramped,  and  our 
great  cities,  to  which  the  foreigner  naturally  drifts,  are  over- 
run with  criminals." 

American  workingmen  and  workingwomen  must  be  protected 
from  "an  invasion  that  would  be  worse  than  a  plague,"  avers  the 
Providence  News,  which  adds: 

"  Every  man  who  owns  a  bit  of  property  or  has  a  going  business 
is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  this  enormous  invasion  shall 
be  controlled.  Once  destroy  the  earning  power  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  industrial  system  here  and  we  shall  find  the  bread 
lines  only  an  incident.  Business  will  wither.  Values  will  be 
wiped  out  overnight  in  the  resulting  depression  that  will  come. 
Every  line  of  business  will  suffer,  from  the  railroads  to  the  small- 
est dry-goods  store. 

"Before  the  war  immigration  was  beoming  too  much  for  us 
and  Congress  was  hard  at  some  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was 
a  grave  question  then.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  so  now  and 
hits  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  progress." 

"Until  the  foreign  blood  we  have  is  absorbed  so  that  it  is  made 
American,  a  further  transfusion  is  anything  but  desirable,"  in- 
sists the  Washington  Herald,  which  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
"preserving  the  American  type."  And  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
we  read: 

"The  powerful  influences  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  take  in  many,  if  not  all,  races  and  nationalities 
and  still  keep  it  from  becoming  a  ployglot  nation,  can  be  over- 
taxed. 

"We  believe  the  United  States  is  nearing  its  point  of  saturation. 
We  believe  this  country  can  take  care  of  a  trickle  of  immigra- 
tion, but  not  a  flood. 

"America  must  protect  its  strain,  its  blood,  its  breeding,  and 
its  political  culture.  It  must  breed  true.  The  base  was  laid 
centuries  ago  by  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Swedish,  French,  and 
Dutch  pioneers.  Upon  that  base  the  American  nation  has  built 
its  structure,  which  is  not  to  be  changed  by  new  inhabitants, 
but  which  is  to  change  them  to  inhabit  it." 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON'S 
OF   FAITH 


CONFESSION 


TWO  FAREWELL  ADDRESSES  marked  the  meeting 
•  Washington  last  week;  both  pointed  out 
paths  of  Congressional   duty,  but    otherwise   they   fur- 
m.-:  o  contrast.     On  the  first  day  of  the  session 

ted  President  <>t'  the  United  states  bids  farewell 
his  w\\-       Si    ators  with  promises  of  friendly  cooperation 
•:,,    Whit,    House  and  the  Capitol.      The  next  day  the 
|<  at    \\  hose    policies   have 


♦•^vxt^ieA.Ti . — 


just    been    disapproved   at    the 

poll-  hislasl  official  reoom- 

hostile  ( 'ongress 

and   tells  them   thai    liis    fight- 

\  i  r.     To 
friendly     and     hostile 
alike.    President   Wilson's   mes- 
sage  is   more    significant    as   a 
:ii--niiL.r"    or    "farewell    ad- 
- '"  than  as  a  program  of  legis- 
n.      Indeed,  the    Presidenl 
himself  declared  the  message  to 
much   a   "series   of 
mmendations"    as    an    at- 
pl  " to  ut mt  a  confession  of 
faith."     A  Socialist  press  corre- 
spondent,   presumably    without 
prejudiee  as    between    Republi- 
and    Democrats,   summed 
up  comment   among   Congress- 
men a>  being  in  effect   that   the 
■•  w ould    l>e  coolly  dis- 
regarded in  most  of  its  particu- 
lar-, save  those  bo  general  thai 
all  men   mighl   concur    in    their 
declarations."      It  aeems  -ignif- 
icant     to    Tlii—    writer     that     the 
Presidenl  should  ignore  bo  many 

Nowhere  in  the  message,  we  are  reminded,  is 
there  mention  of  "the  OOSi  of  living,"  of  "the  drive  to  break 
unions  of  the  country,"  of  "the  aspirations  of  Ireland," 
of  "the  problem  of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,"  or  of  Mexico. 
What  President  Wilson  <li<l  was,  first,  to  reaffirm  his  faith  in  the 
pru  >f  democracy  for  the  world  and  for  the  nation;   then 

to  recommend  a  budget  Bystem,  the  revision  of  tax  laws,  economy, 
[era!   licensing  of  corporations,  regulation  of  cold  storage, 

riculture,    and    the    dye    industry,    better 

-  disabled   Boldiers  and  sailors,  a  loan  to  Armenia,  and 

irxi-  for    the    Philippines.     To    Democrats    the    I'nsi- 

m  of  Lincoln's  words,  "let  as  have  faith  that  right 

might."  was  most  appropriate,  especially  Bince  on  that 

•  d  that  the  Nobel  peace  prize  had  been 

■  -;.'    I'n   ident.     Time,  say  important  party  papers 

Ifln  Pittsburgh  Post,  and  Raleigh  News 

rill  justify  President  Wilson's  policies,  tho  these 

d'by  the  popular  decision  of  the  election.    "Con- 

the  righti  his  position,  he  calmly  awaits  the 

wiser  and  better  day,"  is  the  way  the  North 

•••  pbl  '        oi  th    President's  recommenda- 

oiels's  paper  eontinui  ■•   a  repetition  of 

"and  which  had  been  ignored  by  a  Con- 

alring  political  capital,  not  on  serving  the  people." 

pported   the   Republican   ticket   believe 

noon    A  thai  'hi    last  Wilson  message  is 

and   filled   with  simple   practical  common 

find    pathos   in    this    "subdued   swan-song." 

'•'  L,   however,   is   the    Republican   critici  m 


voiced  by  the  Providence  Journal  that  this  message  shows  Mr. 
Wilson  "as  sure  of  himself,  as  self-centered,  as  contemptuous 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  as  he  has  ever  been  in  the 
past."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  even  more  critical,  finding 
the  address  full  of  "bathos,"  platitude,  and  inconsistencies  be- 
tween preaching  and  practise.  "Mr.  Wilson  could  have  sent  a 
great  farewell  message  if  he  had  not  been  Mr.  Wilson,"  scath- 
ingly concludes  this  financial  daily. 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  one  of  several  papers  to 
take  issue  with  the  President  on  the  question  of  independence 

for  the  Filipinos.  It  argues 
that  the  present  is  a  most  "in- 
opportune time  to  turn  the 
Philippines  loose  to  drift  about 
in  a  chaotic  world": 

"Tho  islands,  safe  and  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous  under  the 
shelter  of  the  flag,  and  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  of  autonomy, 
are  about  the  only  stabilized  area 
in  the  Far  East.  To  deprive 
them  of  protection  would  be  to 
subject  them  to  grave  risks  of 
aggression.  Moreover,  it  would 
probably  relight  the  fires  of  race- 
hatred among  their  many  races, 
and  each,  under  the  shibboleth 
of  self-determination,  would  be 
led  to  fight  for  the  boundaries  it 
claimed.  The  progress  achieved 
by  twenty-two  years  of  patient 
effort  might  be  lost  in  a  few 
months." 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
without  making  any  effort  to 
reply  to  such  reasoning  as  The 
Tribune's,  believes  that  the 
President  was  fully  justified  in 
making  the  recommendation  of 
Philippine  independence.  Here, 
it  says, 

"The  President  was  addressing  himself  not  to  tho  present 
Congress,  but  to  the  incoming  Congress  and  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent. Ho  was  confronting  the  next  Administration  with  a  task 
which  Mr.  Wilson  regards  also  as  an  obligation,  recognized  by 
the  American  people  in  our  original  pledge  of  ultimate  indepen- 
dence for  the  Filipinos  and  reiterated  in  the  preamble  to  tho 
Jones  Act  of  1916,  which  granted  full  legislative  autonomy  to 
the  islands.  The  record  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  such  as 
to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  Filipino  people's  capacities  for 
complete  freedom,  subject  to  certain  guaranties  by  the  United 
States,  have  been  proved." 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  World's  Washington  correspondence,  de- 
clares that  "until  world  conditions  are  more  stable  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  by  Congress  regarding  tho  Presi- 
dent's Philippine  recommendation."  Similarly,  loading  Repub- 
cans  in  both  houses  are  quoted  as  saying  that  no  loan  to  Armenia 
is  likely  to  lie  made. 

The  President's  message  was  brief  and  was  sent  to  the  Capitol 
by  messenger,  the  writer's  health  compelling  the  abandonment 
of  his  custom  of  appearing  in  person.  He  began  by  referring 
to  the  message  as  the  performance  of  a  duty  and  by  saying  that 
his  thought  was  dominated  by  Lincoln's  sentence:  "Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  The  President  believes  that 
this  sentence  "marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner  the  part  we 
should  play  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  our  domestic  affairs  and 
in  the  exercise  of  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world."  Now, 
we  are  told,  is  "the  time  of  all  others  when  democracy  should 
prove  its  purity  and  ita  spiritual  power  to  prevail,"  and  "it  is 


"GENTLEMEN,    BE    SKATED." 
Satterfield  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
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surely  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead  in  the 
attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail."  Our  country,  according  to 
the  President,  can  help  in  two  ways — 

"First,  by  offering  the  example  within  her  own  borders  of 
the  will  and  power  of  democracy  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which 
are  unquestionably  just  and  which  are  equal  in  their  adminis- 
tration— laws  which  secure  its  full  right  to  labor  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  the  integrity  of  property,  and  particularly 
of  that  property  which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  increase  of  the  necessary  wealth  of  the  world. 

"Secondly,  by  standing  for  right  and  just  ice  as  toward  in- 
dividual nations.  The  law  of  democracy  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  every  democracy  in  the  world 
should  he  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  nations,  the  nation 
which  is  struggling  toward  its  right  and  toward  its  proper 
recognition  and  privilege  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  United 
States  can  not  refuse  this  role  of  champion  without  putting  the 
stigma  of  rejection  upon  the  great  and  devoted  men  who  brought 
its  government  into  existence." 

The  President's  first  specific  recommendation  is  for  the  passage 
of  the  Budget  Bill,  win  h  the  House  has  modified  to  meet  the 
objections  which  led  him  to  veto  it  at  the  last  session.  The 
President  emphasizes  the  "necessity  of  economy  ir.  government 
appropriation  and  expenditures  and  the  avoidance  by  the 
Congress  of  practises  which  take  money  from  the  Treasury  by 
indefinite  or  revolving  fund  appropriations." 

The  President  calls  attention  to  certain  matters  dwelt  upon 
in  an  earlier  message  to  Congress,  including  the  encouragement 
of  the  dye-making  industry,  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
regulation  of  cold  storage,  the  marking  of  the  producer's  price  on 
goods  destined  for  interstate  commerce,  and  the  Federal  licens- 
ing of  corporations  doing  interstate  business.  The  President's 
Armenian  and  Philippine  recommendations  were  phrased  thus: 


and  I  woidd  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
in  the  legislation  itself  that  the  expenditure  of  the  money  thus 
loaned  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission,  or,  at 
least,   a  commissioner,  from   the  United   States,   in  order  that 


Protected  i>v  George  Matt1n-u  Adams. 


WOODMAN.    WOODMAN,   SPARE    THAT    TREE ! 

TOUCH    NOT   A    SINGLE    BOUGH; 
IN   WAR-TIME    IT   DID    VOTE    FOR   ME. 

AND    I'LL   PROTECT    IT   NOW. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

"In  response  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  impulse  of  sympathy 
and  opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  1  earnestly  suggest 
that  the  Congress  authorize  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
make  to  the  struggling  Government  of  Armenia  such  a  loan  as 
was  made  to  several  of  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  war; 


THE   BUDGET   SYSTEM. 
— Morris  in  the  Manchester  Mirror  and  American. 

revolutionary   tendencies   within   Armenia   itself   might  not   be 
afforded  by  the  loan  a  further  tempting  opportunity. 

"Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  stable 
government  since  the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf, 
and  have  thus  fulfilled  the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as 
precedent  to  a  consideration  of  granting  independence  to  the 
islands.  1  respectfully  submit  that  this  condition  precedent 
having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to  keep 
our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  islands  by  granting  them 
the  independence  which  they  so  honorably  covet." 

Since  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  are  expecting 
President  Harding  to  call  an  extra  session  in  March,  they  are, 
according  to  the  Washington  dispatches,  trying  to  do  little  but 
routine  legislative  work  during  the  brief  remaining  life  of  this 
Congress.  Editors  of  both  parties,  however,  protest  against  a 
"do  nothing"  session,  and  they  heartily  approve,  therefore,  the 
call  to  work  contained  in  Senator  Harding's  little  speech  of  fare- 
well of  the  seventh.     Mr.  Harding,  it  will  be  remembered,  said: 

"Three  months  of  the  present  Administration  remain,  and  I 
would  have  House  and  Senate  join  cordially  in  making  them 
fruitful  rather  than  wasted  months.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  we  have  already  had  so  much  of  delay  that  I  should 
like  unanimous  recognition  that  there  are  no  party  ends  to  serve, 
but  precious  days  are  calling  for  service  to  our  common  country." 

There  is  considerable  editorial  conjecture  as  to  just  what  Mr. 
Harding  expert  Congress  to  do  during  these  "precious  days." 
Mr.  Charles  :'  achelson,  New  York  World  correspondent  at  Wash- 
ington, aftar  studying  the  President-elect's  Senate  speech  and 
private  utterances,  and  the  remarks  dropt  by  his  associates, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that — 

"He  expects  a  budget  bill  will  be  put  through  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

"Hi'  hopes  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  start 
tariff  hearings  forthwith. 

"He  is  anxious  that  the  appropriations  bills  without  excep- 
tion should  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  so  as  to  leave  the 
decks  clear  for  the  incoming  Administration. 
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HIT    AND    MISS. 


— Morris  in   The  Nonpartizan  Leader  (Minneapolis). 


FIRST   AID   TO    FARMERS 

THE  FARM  INDUSTRY  IS  "GOING  TO  POT,"  as- 
3)  tiator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  both  in  Capper's 
Weekly  and  upon  occasion  in  Washington.  "To-day," 
adds  the  Senator,  "cotton  and  wheat  are  selling  far  below  the 
<ii  production,  bringing  hardship  and  suffering  to  thousands 
>.i  producers.  Jobbers  are  afraid  to  buy  flour  and  mills  aro 
afraid  to  grind  it.  Yet  the  people  must  and  will  go  on  eating 
bread."  "But,"  replies  the  Springfield  Union,  "the  plight  of  the 
■  in-  and  wheat-producers  differs  little  from  that  of  a  great 
many  other  producers  or  merchants  who  aro  stocked  with  com- 
modities  produced  or  bought  at  prices  higher  than  those  at 

•  nt."      However,  the  farmers'  cry  of  distress  has  been  heard 
in  Con  ad  several  moves  to  aid  the  cotton-  and  wheat- 

•  r  have  been  made  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  cotton 

"During  the  past  three  months,"  reports 

k  Sullivan  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "and  especially 

during  the  month  preceding  election,  there  was  a  large  amount 

pressure  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Governor 

of  tl  I  !>'•  erv<  Board,  and  thai  pressure  still  comes  from 

deli  farmers  and   their  organizations."     "It  might 

nned  intimidation,"  adds  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  sees  in 

bhi    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 

!•'•    •  '    ■    Board  to  be  intimidated,  even  tho  they  realized  that  it 

onumi  rable  votes  to  their  party,  "so  wholesome  a 

thing  t  good  to  record  it  at  a  moment  when  confidence 

in  Govern]  tx  ing  impaired  by  revelations  of  scandal    in 

•  •;•  r   !>•  partmen 

!l  represented  by  a  dozen  or  more 
Washington,  and,  according  to  The  Annalist 
d  in  making  some  of  hi-?  demands: 

•  'turnover' a  year,  wb areas  wholesalers 

ral.      It   is   only    lair    that    the 

■   a  longer  credit  than  those  who  ned  it  less. 

•I!    their  grain  and  have  it  graded  and  van- 

!'  with  on  a  i<  .     Farmers  can,  if  they  [ike, 

plant  them  if  the  price  is  Batisfactory, 

"Tie  h   the  planters.    The  system  of 

:  -.vanhoii-i  •,  i-  primitive  compared  with  that 

of  grain.     The  ,,r  picking  is  by  hand  for  lack  of  a  cotton- 

' harvester.'    Production  i-  on  -mailer  units,  and  by  more  ignor- 
ant producers,  many  of  tl .  id-a-mule'  type." 

Th-   plain*  of  the  former  is  thai  he  i-  unable  to  borrow  money 


to  tide  him  over  until  he  can  dispose  of  his  crop  to  advantage. 
Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  nor  the  local  banker,  he 
says  in  effect,  will  aid  him.  His  cause  is  ably  set  forth  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

"We  must  open  up  our  usual  and  natural  outlets  for  cotton, 
wool,  grain,  and  meats  if  we  are  to  relieve  the  present  disastrous 
economic  situation,  which  has  already  cut  the  farmer's  income  far 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

"There  is  no  real  surplus  crop-production  in  this  country 
to-day.  With  the  exception  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  apples, 
the  total  production  of  most  of  the  important  farm  crops  is  under 
the  five-year  average. 

"Domestic  and  European  demands  have,  of  course,  taken  a 
decided  slump  recently,  but  one  of  our  big  troubles  is  that  some 
of  our  normal  outlets  are  closed.  Of  tho  9,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  normally  exported  before  the  war,  3,000,000  bales  went 
to  Germany.  Now  that  the  after-the-war  boom  has  subsided, 
the  absence  of  this  prewar  market  is  making  itself  keenly  felt. 

"Abundant  evidence  is  accumulating  to  prove  that  the  opening 
of  foreign  markets  is  the  real  key  to  the  solution  of  our  present 
economic  ills,  and  objection  to  an  extension  of  credit  to  foreign 
countries  to  permit  them  to  buy  such  of  our  products  as  they 
badly  need  is  becoming  less  each  day.  Aren't  we  losing  several 
billions  in  non-production  and  loss  of  wages  while  we  are  waiting? 
Will  not  tho  reopening  of  foreign  markets  stop  the  downward 
rush,  restore  confidence,  start  needed  purchasing  in  this  country, 
and  reopen  our  mills  and  mines  and  farms  on  a  reasonable  but 
readjusted  basis?  No  mere  banking  arrangement  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  goods  will  suffice.  What  must  be  provided 
is  real  money  or  credit.  Not  only  would  the  Government  be 
able  to  make  the  loan  quicker  than  a  banking  syndicate,  but  it 
would  be  better  able  to  protect  its  interests  abroad  than  a 
private  enterprise.  Moreover,  the  Government  might  bo  justi- 
fied in  taking  tho  risk  involved  in  the  transaction  which  a 
private  concern  would  hesitate  to  accept." 

The  Bureau,  furthermore,  has  been  urging  tho  passage  of  the 
Smith  Bill,  which  would  authorize  the  Government  to  extend  a 
billion  dollars'  credit  to  Germany,  taking  as  security  the  half- 
billion  of  German  funds  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  tho  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  also  taking  a  first  lien  on  Germany — 
ahead  of  reparation  claims  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Another  means  of  providing  financial  relief  for  the  farmers  is  seen 
by  their  champions  in  tho  War  Finance  Corporation — if  that 
body  could  bo  revived.  Under  still  another  plan,  put  forward 
by  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  loan  to  the  Farm  Loan  Banks  for  the  uso  of  farmers  and 
stock-raisers  the  sixty  million  dollars  earned  this  year  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.     Bernard  Baruch,  former  chairman  of  tho 
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War-Industries  Board,  however,  believes,  after  a  study  of  the 
situation,  that  a  string  of  storage  warehouses  for  farmers,  under 
State  or  Federal  supervision,  would  enable  the  farmer  to  store 
his  output  until  the  market  is  favorable. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  have  registered  their  absolute  disapproval  of 
the  first  two  plans,  mainly  because  "the  Government  is  not  in 
the  banking  business,  and  should  not  be,"  according  to  Secretary 
Houston.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  admits  that  he 
"has  no  solution"  of  the  farmers'  problem,  altho  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  it  in  the  past  few  months.  And  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  we  are  told  that — 

"In  other  words,  the  United  States  Government  has  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  extend  to  farmers  combining  to  influence 
unfairly  a  world  market  which  is  and  ought  to  be  beyond  this 
country's  control.  In  plain  terms,  what  the  North  Dakota 
banks  have  attempted  and  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
asked  to  attempt  is  to  finance  tottering  bull  pools  formed  by  ill- 
advised  farmers  to  create  artificial  prices  for  cotton  and  wheat." 

Most  of  the  criticism  directed  by  the  press  at  any  attempt  to 
aid  the  farmer  in  the  present  crisis  asserts  that  such  aid  would  be 
"for  the  sole  interest  of  one  producing  class,"  to  quote  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "Protection  for  all  is  the  American 
motto,"  points  out  the  Ti-oy  Times,  which  reminds  us  in  passing 
that  "the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  can  not  be  super- 
seded by  those  made  at  Washington."  Secretary  Houston's 
stand  against  "aiding  farmers  to  keep  up  high  prices  for  their 
products,"  in  the  words  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  is  commended  by 
that  paper,  which  declares  that  "class  legislation  of  any  kind  not 
only  would  be  dangerous  as  a  political  precedent,  but  unjust 
economically."  "And  if  the  Government  did  have  the  money 
or  credit  to  put  out  in  bolstering  inflated  prices  for  any  one 
industry,  how  could  this  be  done  in  any  fairness  to  other  indus- 
tries suffering  quite  as  badly  from  an  inevitable  deflating  process 
as  agriculture?"  asks  the  New  York  World,  while  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that — 

"Business  men  have  to  assume  risks,  and  every  producer 


condition  of  affairs  balances  the  other,  but  in  no  case  has  the  pro- 
ducer who  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  price  increases 
a  right  to  ask  others  in  the  community  to  make  up  his  losses. 

"During  the  war  the  wheat  farmer  was  given  a  price  which  at 
the  time  was  far  ahead  of  corresponding  costs,  and  the  Govern- 
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FAGGED  OUT. 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 

is  always  subject  to  the  hazard  of  finding  himself  left  with  a  stock 
of  high-cost  goods  which  he  can  not  dispose  of  at  'cost  of  pro- 
duction.' In  such  instances  he  is  obliged  to  write  off  losses, 
just  as  in  times  of  prosperity,  when  his  goods  are  rising  faster 
than  costs,  he  is  able  to  show  larger  porfits  than  normal.     On  • 


ENJOYING  OUR  "SPLENDID   ISOLATION." 

- — Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

ment  guaranteed  it  to  him.  Cotton  was  not  thus  price-fixt. 
but  it  sold  at  a  fabulously  high  figure  as  compared  with  prewar 
years,  and  the  Southern  planter  reaped  his  reward.  Neither 
showed  much  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the 
latter  expected  and  got  none.  Now  the  movement  is  tending 
in  the  opposite  direction.  What  basis  has  the  farmer  for  asking 
special  favors  not  granted  by  him  to  others  in  the  community? 
Why  should  the  manufacturer  reduce  his  prices  because  of  a 
drop  in  farm-prices?  Is  not  agriculture  a  business  like  other 
businesses  and  as  such  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  hazard?" 

"Falling  prices  for  agricultural  products  have  been  like  a  blow 
on  the  head  of  the  Western  farmer  to  introduce  new  ideas," 
thinks  the  New  York  Times.  "Admitting  for  argument  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to  adopt  one  of  the  plans  set 
forth,  and  assuming  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  long  ago,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  to  the  farmer  and  the  country?" 
asks  the  Times.  "The  answer,"  replies  this  paper,  "may  be 
found  where  the  farmers  have  had  their  way.  The  farmers  rule 
North  Dakota,  and  twenty  banks  have  suspended  in  that  State 
alone."  "Yet  Senator  Hitchcock  and  those  who  think  with  him 
want  the  United  States  Government,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  other  agencies  to  embark  upon  exactly  such  financing  as  has 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  North  Dakota  banks,"  declares 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  As  the  New  York  Globe  explains  the 
North  Dakota  situation: 

"When  the  farmers  planted  the  grain  which  is  now  stored  in 
the  elevators  they  were  doing  business  on  a  higher  market  level 
than  exists  to-day.  Seed,  labor,  rent,  living,  and  all  the  ac- 
cessories to  the  investment  cost  more  then  than  they  would 
cost  now.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  swreeps  away  their 
margin,  robs  them  of  profits,  and,  in  many  cases,  ruins  them  com- 
pletely. In  a  rather  desperate  attempt  to  save  themselves  they 
have  decided  to  keep  their  product  off  the  market  until  the  price 
rises.  This  means  that  they  fail  to  meet  their  notes  and  pay  their 
bills,  and  since  nearly  every  farmer  is  'staked'  for  the  year  by  the 
local  bank  and  'carried'  by  the  local  merchants,  the  resulting 
stringency  is  easily  imagined.  The  farmers  owe  for  a  year's 
groceries  and  supplies  and  also  for  last  spring's  seed.  The 
butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker,  who  were  likewise 
carried  through  the  year  by  the  bank,  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations,  and  finally  the  banks  themselves  go  under.  Until 
the  farmer  sells  liis  crop  and  pays  his  debts — or  as  many  of  them 
as  he  can — nothing  can  go  forward." 
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OUR   NEIGHBOR   ARMENIA 

A  NATION,  FALLEN  AMONG  THIEVES,  looks  for  a 
fhbor's   helping    hand.      For   centuries   a    spoil   of 
-  .  for  a  generation  the  chief  victim  of  Turkish 
cruelty,  hor  hopes  for  freedom  as  a  result   of  the  Great  War 
utirely  dimmed  by  delays  or  crushl  by  the  heel  of  a  new 
:,r.  Armenia  awaits  the  Good  Samaritan,  while  the  world 
-  by  on  the  other  side.     To  European  observers,  the  I "  nit  ml 
emed  from  the  first  obviously  east  for  the  role  of  help- 


Bf 


n  i  m  fork. 
ARMENIA'S     DREAM     OP    SELF-DETERMINATION. 


Included    within    the   heavy   lints    is    the    entire  territory   claimed  by   Armenia's 

representatives  at   the  Peace  Confer  ence:     The  now  prostrate  Armenian  Republic 

led    bj    Turkey    consists    of  the    region  surrounding   the  capital,  Erivan. 

The  boundary  between  Turkej   and   Armenia  is  to  be  flxt  by  President  Wilson. 


ing  hero.  Since  every  greal  Power  in  Europe  emerged  from  the 
r  burdened  with  "racial,  domestic,  colonial,  territorial,  or 
mandatary  troubles,"  and  the  United  States  had  "a  minimum 
«if  cares  and  burdens,"  these  expectations  were  justified,  in  the 
Louisville  (  -Journal's  opinion.     President  Wilson,  it  will 

remembered,    was     appointed    to    fix     the    boundaries    be- 
Turkey  and   Armenia.      The  Council  of  the  League    of 
Nations  asked  the  United  States  to  accept  an  Armenian  man- 
to,  which  Congress  declined  to  do.     The   League  Assembly 
deed  the  American  President  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
Armenians  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  and  he  accepted  the 
Later,  be  asked  <  Congress  to  lend  money  to  the  struggling 
Armenian  Republic.     This  is  the  extenl  of  our  Good  Samaritan- 
ian  !   Armenia.     More  we  should  do,  say  some  of  our 

editors;  it  is  all  we  can  safely  do,  say  others.  Still  others  fear 
that  •'••n  this  limited  intervention  may  entangle  us  hopelessly 
in  •  of  unscrambling  the  Near  Mast.      All  agree  that  the 

Armenian    situation    presents    tremendous    difficulties,    and   a 
brief  explanation  of  these  difficulties  gathered  from  authoritative 
in:.;,  pi  rhaps  well  precede  quotations  of  editorial 
opinion  on  American  mediation. 

Fir-'   of  all,  wlio  are  the  Armenians  and   where  is  Armenia? 

ion  lo  answer.      In  the  region  south  of  the 

bb  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  stretching  east- 

rd  Anatolia     what   mighl  roughly  be  called  Greater 

Lthorities    Ml    US    there   are   forty   distinct, 
• -.     Armenian-,     Turks,      Kurds,     and       Tatars       prevailing. 

ind  in  ( Constantinople  and  mosl  of 
In  all  tin  re  ar<-  thought  to  be  some- 
thing  less    than   :',.000.000   Armenians.     JubI    before    the   war 
half  of  thi  m  liv.  d  in  Turkish  Armenia  and  the  most  of  the 
i't  adjacent  d  raging  to  Russia  an. I  Persia.    There 

:'  ind<  |m  ndeiice,  but  during 

torical  havi  b.  i  n  ruled  mosl  of  the  time 

■  lii'-li  have  held  sway  over  Asia  Minor. 
They  are  Christian-,  including  considerable  bodies  of  Catholics 
and    Protestants,    as    well    as    the    main    Gregorian    Armenian 


Church.  A  number  of  racial  types  are  said  to  be  represented 
among  the  Armenians.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  character  of 
the  people  is  one  not  inconsiderable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fixing 
their  place  among  modern  nations.  As  that  impartial  authority, 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  describes  them,  "they  a/e  frugal, 
sober,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  and  their  sturdiness  of  char- 
acter has  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  nationality  and  religion 
under  the  sorest  trials."  But  they  also  have  decided  weaknesses, 
we  are  told,  tho  "the  want  of  courage  and  self-reliance,  the 
deficiency  in  truth  and  honesty  sometimes  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  are  doubtless  due  to  long  servitude 
under  an  unsympathetic  government." 

After  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  it  is  noted 
in  the  report  of  the  American  Military  Mission  to 
Armenia,  the  Transcaucasian  peoples  formed  three 
small  republics:  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia. 
"Georgia  is  Christian,  and  its  Iberian  population 
are  in  the  majority;  Azerbaijan  is  Tatar  and  Moslem; 
Armenia  is  made  up  of  the  former  provinces  of  Russian 
Armenia,  less  the  part,  that  went  to  Azerbaijan  in 
the  split,  and  the  majority  of  its  people  are  the  blood- 
brothers  of  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  in  Asia." 

In  the  war,  according  to  the  Armenian  memoran- 
dum presented  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  the 
Armenians  joined  whole-heartedly  with  the  Entente; 
"fighting  on  the  West  as  well  as  on  the  East  Front; 
fighting  at  the  side  of  the  Russian  troops,  to  whom 
they  furnished  a  contingent  of  from  150,000  to  200,- 
000  men;  battling  in  the  Caucasus,  where  some  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  have  done  their  duty;  battling 
likewise  in  Palestine  and  in  Syria."  In  revenge  the 
Turks  ordered  the  1915  massacres,  in  which  probably  a  million 
Armenians  were  killed  or  died  from  the  hardships  of  depor- 
tation. Then  the  Russians,  after  their  revolution,  abandoned 
the  Armenians  to  the  Turks,  and,  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Li  tovsk,  restored  to  Turkey  not  only  Turkish  Armenia,  but 
also  several  purely  Armenian  Caucasian  provinces.  The 
Armenians  rejected  this  treaty  and  fought  alone  against  the 
Turks.  They  had  to  meet  attacks  from  Tatars  and  Kurds  in 
the  rear.  The  unequal  struggle  lasted  seven  months;  battles 
were  fought  "in  the  course  of  which  the  Turks  had  to  undergo 
the  heaviest  losses,"  and  this  campaign  by  keeping  the  Turks 
from  Syria  facilitated  Allenby's  victories.  The  Armenians  be- 
lieve they  have  earned  their  independence  and  the  support  of 
the  Allies;  and  they  have  asked  for  a  union  with  the  Turkish 
Armenians  and  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  state  to  include 
Russian  Armenia  and  the  six  Turkish  vilayets — Van,  Bitlis, 
Diarbekir,  Karput,  Sivas,  Erzcrum  —  and  Cilicia,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  mandatary  during  (he  transition  period. 

While  the  League  Council  and  the  Assembly  were  talking  about 
Armenian  mandates  and  relief,  the  Armenians  found  themselves 
the  object  of  attack  from  two  directions  at  once.  On  the  west 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  gat hered  his  Turkish  Nationalist  Army 
first  at  Sivas  and  later  at  Angora.  He  set  up  a  government 
at  Angora  which  claimed  to  be  the  only  de-facto  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, since  the  ministry  at  Constantinople  was  powerless  to 
act  except  under  Entente  dictation.  Mustafa  declared  that  he 
would  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He 
repudiated  the  Sevres  Treaty  and  protested  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Armenia.  As  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  notes  in  a  report  based  on  letters  from 
Asia  Minor,  Mustafa  soon  secured  control  of  almost  all  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  not  controlled  by  the  Greeks,  Italians,  and 
French.  He  has  presented  formidable!  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  Greek  Army  from  Smyrna  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  His 
forces  have  gained  courage  as  they  have  seen  the  French  retire 
from  occupied  territory  in  Cilicia,  and  finally  pushed  through 
Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Erivan  Republic.     At   the  same  time, 
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THE    VACANT    CHAIR. 

— Jones  in  the  Now  York  Evening  Post. 
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COMRADES. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


TWO    LEAGUES    INTERESTED    IN  ARMENIA. 


Bolshevik  forces  came  from  the  Caspian  and  took  Erivan.  Re- 
ports that  they  had  set  up  a  Soviet  regime  in  the  Armenian 
capital  were  denied  by  Armenian  representatives  in  Allied  coun- 
tries. But,  at  any  rate,  Armenia  has  been  conquered  by  these 
two  forces.  Armistice  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Turks  and  Armenians,  and  the  Turkish  terms,  according 
to  dispatches,  involve  Armenian  renunciation  of  practically  all 
Turkish  Armenia.  Observers  quoted  in  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches tell  of  the  frightful  conditions  now  existing  in  Armenia. 
Not  only  has  the  country  lost  its  independence,  but  "half  of  its 
population  has  been  wiped  out  by  war  or  starvation." 

At  Geneva  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  decided 
to  send  out  a  circular  appeal  to  the  nations  for  a  mediator  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Mustafa  Kemal.  President  Wilson  ac- 
cepted, as  did  also  Spain  and  Brazil.  According  to  the  Geneva 
dispatches,  President  Wilson  or  his  representative  will  take  the 
lead  in  whatever  form  of  mediation  is  determined  on. 

For  American  mediation  to  succeed,  writes  Eugene  J.  Young, 
in  the  New  York  World,  ' '  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  placate 
the  warring  races  and  religions  in  a  great  'Hell's  Kitchen,'  but 
the  mediators  must  reconcile  British  and  Bolshevik  ambitions, 
French  and  British  ambitions,  Italian  and  Greek  and  French 
and  British  ambitions,  all  the  Balkan  states'  ambitions."  He 
points  out  that  while  the  Bolsheviki  probably  would  not  allow 
the  Turks  to  penetrate  into  the  old  Russian  territory,  they  are 
aiding  Mustafa  Kemal  against  British,  Greeks,  and  French. 
"The  chief  purpose  is  to  keep  the  Turks  hammering  at  the 
British  so  that  the  latter  will  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  the 
Bolshevik  plans  in  Persia  and  toward  India."  Mustafa  Kemal, 
thinks  Mr.  Young,  might  give  way  in  Armenia  if  the  Powers 
would  make  concessions  in  western  Asia  Minor.  The  greatest 
difficulty  for  the  mediators,  we  are  told,  is  in  the  clashing  am- 
bitions of  the  Great  Powers.     As  we  read: 

"The  British  slake  is  the  largest.  Soon  after  Turkey  came 
into  tin'  war,  despite  the  need  of  concentrating  efforts  in  France, 
the  Britisli  hastened  to  do  three  things:  Seize  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  roads  to  Bagdad;  concentrate  troops  in 
Egypt  for  a  descent  on  Palestine,  and  try  to  take  the  land  over- 
looking the  Dardanelles.     When  the  Sultan's  Empire  collapsed 


they  rushed  troops  into  the  Caucasus,  besides  taking  control  of 
Constantinople  with  the  other  Allies.  At  Paris  they  helped  to 
set  up  in  the  Caucasus  the  new  states  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan, 
which  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

"By  this  means  they  hoped  to  put  a  wall  between  the  Russians 
— who  were  bound  to  recover — and  the  new  spheres  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  all  their 
diplomatic  strength  will  be  directed  toward  the  reerection  ot 
this  wall.  In  order  to  protect  it,  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea 
must  be  held.  Permission  to  the  Greeks  to  conquer  western 
Asia  Minor  was  part  of  the  scheme  of   safeguarding  the  straits. 

"On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Italy  have  given  strong 
indications  that  they  would  rather  have  the  Turks  back  in 
power  in  Constantinople  than  to  have  it  held  by  the  British. 
They  feel  that  they  can  at  least  deal  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Turks,  while  they  have  seen  the  British  and  Greeks  steadily 
absorbing  authority  at  the  Turkish  capital.  For  both  Italy  and 
France  it  is  a  vital  matter  not  to  let  the  trade  of  Russia  be 
dominated  by  the  British,  or  to  have  them  in  complete  control 
of  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean.  Both  in  con- 
sequence have  been  pressing  for  the  scrapping  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  and  negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists." 

Republican  papers  like  the  Baltimore  American,  Buffalo 
Express,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  Manchester  Guardian  deem 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  Armenian  settlement  practically 
insurmountable.  The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  fears  that  the 
chief  significance  of  the  President's  act  lies  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  old  spirit  of  American  good  will  and  unselfishness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune  is  hopeful, 
thinking  that  Kemal  Pasha  may  find  it  to  his  interest  to  accept 
mediation.     As  we  read : 

"If  a  large  Anatolian  state  is  set  up,  reincorporating  Smyrna. 
Cilicia,  and  possibly  Adalia,  and  anti-Soviet  in  policy.  Kemal 
may  be  willing  to  concede  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  buffer 
state  between  the  new  Turkey  and  Soviet   Russia. 

"Mediation  with  the  Allied  Powers,  in  fact,  offers  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  greater  advantages  than  lighting  them.  A  con- 
solidated Turkish  state  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  support  of 
Entente  nations,  could  live  on  for  years. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  mediation  need  not  involve  the  United  States 
in  any  burdensome  obligations.  Il  will  be  rather,  in  all  prob- 
ability, an  opening  wedge  for  Allied  negotiations,  reviving  the 
Sevres  Treaty  in  a  manner  beneficial  both  to  Armenia  and 
Turkey." 
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WEST   VIRGINIA    MINERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  LIVING   IN  TENTS. 


owing  to  tin  striki  in  the  West  Virginia  anthracite  fields,  many  evicted  miners'  families  are  living  in  tents  in  spite  of  tho  cold  weather.     This 
photo,  made  at  the  tent  colony  at  Lick  Creek,  near  Williamson,  shows  some  striking  miners,  both  white  and  black,  with  their  children. 


WEST   VIRGINIA'S   WAR 

THE    BIGGEST    AND    BLOODIEST    FEUD    in    the 
of  Wesl  Virginia,  say  special  correspondents  on 
the  ground,  continues  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamson,  in 
the  bituminous  coal-mining:  district.     With   the  private  feud 
is  combined  an  industrial  war — a  strike  and 
.ut.     "The  issue  of  the  open  versus  the  closed  shop  is  being 
put  to  the  acid  says  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York 

'■:.  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  coal-operators  and 
mini  '•-  ia  -aid  to  be  jusl  across  the  river  from  the  county  in 
which  the  McCoy-Hatfield  feud  was  waged  a  generation  ago. 
The  strike  in  the  Williamson  coal-field  began  in  May  with  an 
!,.  i  oited  Mine-Workers  to  unionize  the  men,  we 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  death-toll  since  that 
tim.-    is   thirty-nini       -       hundred    men   have   been  wounded. 

Mil  me  hand,  and  mine-guards,  private  detectives, 

sheriffs,  on  the  other,  have  staged  a  civil  war,  during; 

which  time  the  estimated  loss  in  production  of  coal  has  been 

one  and  the  loss  to  the  miners  $3,500,000  in  wages, 

o  the  fig  Herald.    Many  coal-plants  and  at 

have  been  dynamited,  declares  the  New 

World,  while  Mr.  Learj  continues  in  thai  paper: 

fid   killing-  mi   both   sides  have  been   frequent; 
liu:  t"  families  have  been  driven  from  their  poor  homes; 

Back  of  the  mountaineer-  are  the 

100,000  union  coal-miners  of  the  country.     Back  of  them  the 

ry,  the  supporl  of  the  other  3,600,000 
•  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

art   the  open-shop  interests.     Quietly, 

•>"'  they  are  protecting  and  sustain- 

.'.  ho  have  small   resources.      They  are 
ind  with  •  hi  Buch  matters.    Likewise 

:  (  harle-1,,11,  the  capital  of  the    State, 
adlock. 

flare  up  again  with  heavy  loss  of   life 
■  ■  a." 

:  the  miii'  ra  to  "establish  the  principle 
•  omp<  1  recognition  by  the  coal- 
ion,"  u  of  the  I  oited 

.  "will  r  the  moral  and  financial  mce 

the   inN  tal   union   representing   half  a   million   coal- 

miners";    -...  rators,  through  their  association,  steadily 


refuse  to  recognize  the  union.  West  Virginia  has  no  National 
Guard,  points  out  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  wo  are  told  in  a 
Xew  York  Times  dispatch  that  a  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
pay  deputy  sheriffs  accounts  for  the  failure  of  county  authori- 
ties to  meet  the  critical  situation. 

Federal  troops  restored  and  maintained  order  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  but  were  withdrawn  early  in  November, 
only  to  be  recalled  by  Governor  Cornwell,  late  in  the  month, 
when  Mingo  County,  embracing  the  area  of  disturbance,  was 
placed  under  "temporary  military  control,"  which  is  not  quite  so 
severe  as  martial  law.  The  provisional  battalion  of  400  regular 
soldiers,  aided  by  county  officers,  have  collected  hundreds  of 
guns  and  pistols  from  the  opposing  forces,  say  dispatches. 
"But,"  declares  another  Xew  York  Times  dispatch,  "the  dif- 
ferences between  the  operators  and  the  mine-workers  appear  to 
be  as  far  from  a  peaceful  settlement  as  ever." 

President  Lewis,  of  the  Mine-Workers,  declares  in  a  telegram 
to  the  New  York  World  that  "if  Governor  Cornwell  would 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  and  disarm  the  bands  of  private 
gunmen  employed  by  the  operators  .  .  .  he  would  have  no 
need  to  call  for  Federal  troops,"  and  he  further  suggests  that 
the  Governor  should  resign.  In  his  reply,  (iovernor  Cornwell 
says  in  the  Xew  York  Times: 

"Since  the  tragedy  a1  Matewan  early  in  May,  when  a  number 
of  the  employees  of  the  Felts  Detective  Agency  were  killed,  no 
employees  of  thai  or  any  other  concern,  so  far  as  I  know  or  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  have  been  in  the  strike  region  except  to 
pass  through  on  a  train  or  to  appear  at  court-  in  Williamson  in 
answer  to  summons.  It'  any  are  in  the  Held  they  are  not  guards, 
but  secret  operatives.     Nor  have  any  other  armed  guards  been 

employed  by  the  operators  so  far  as   I  can  learn.      These  things 

thej  agreed  qoI  to  do  following  the  Matewan  tragedy.  I  prom- 
bed  to  protect  life  and  property  in  that  region  to  the  best  of 

my  ability,  and   they   promised   to  employ   no  private  guards." 

What  has  brought  all  this  about,  asserts  the  Xew  York  World, 
"is   thai    private  marauders   have  assumed  control,   undertaking 

to  settle  their  differences  in  defiance  of  law,  and  that  the  State, 
which  should  enforce  peace  upon  factions,  has  shamefully  quit 
the  field."     Continues  The  World: 

"Under  our  system  political  bankruptcy  can  not  reach  more 
degrading  levels.  With  its  whole  body  of  officials  incapable, 
with  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  destitute  of  resource,  and  with 
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no  military  or  constabulary  force  strong  enough  to  meet  rival 
mobs  and  subdue  them,  what  claim  has  West  Virginia  to 
consideration  as  a  self-governing  State?" 

"What  claim  has  New  York  City  to  consideration  as  a  self- 
governing  municipality?"  counters  the  Wheeling  Register,  as  it 
reminds  us  that  "forty  murders,  with  but  few  arrests,"  occurred 
in  New  York  City  during  October  and  November.  Says  The 
Register: 

"Even  Mingo  pales  at  such  a  high  rate  of  killing.  What  of 
the  gun  mobs  prowling  the  East  Side  and  Bowery  regions?  Of 
the  bank  stick-ups,  bank-messenger  hold-ups,  bomb  explosions, 
bond  thefts,  and  hundreds  of  robberies?  What  of  the  political 
and  moral  scandals  of  the  great  city  and  the  building  trust 
grab?" 

"A  cheap  effort  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  Mingo 
County  disturbance,  and  untruthful  in  its  insinuations,"  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  World  editorial  is  dismissed  by  the  Wheeling 


Intelligencer,  which  then  proceeds  to  clarify  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  Mingo  County: 

"There  is  no  organized  revolution  in  Mingo  County.  We 
have  there  a  condition  of  lawlessness,  with  which  the  police 
forces  of  the  State  ought  to  be  able  to  cope,  and  which  we 
believe  they  would  be  able  to  handle  if  they  were  properly 
and  efficiently  directed.  West  Virginia  does  not  need  Federal 
troops  within  her  borders.  She  has  within  her  own  citizenship 
power  to  enforce  law  and  to  punish  criminals,  but  law  must  be 
enforced  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  criminals,  if  punished, 
should  be  punished  because  they  are  criminals  and  not  because 
they  happen  to  be  the  agents  of  parti  zans  on  one  side  or  another 
in  an  industrial  controversy.  The  fact  is,  the  present  situation 
in  Mingo  County  arose  largely  because  the  laws  have  been 
continuously  broken  by  men  who  above  all  others  ought  to 
have  set  the  example  of  respect  for  law;  because  the  enforce- 
ment of  legal  processes  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  private 
agencies,  and  the  law  administered,  not  for  purposes  of  justice, 
but  for  purposes  of  partizan  and  selfish  advantage." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


[  Threat  of  blue  laws  is  making  some  people  see  red. — Buffalo  Commercial. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  now  appealing  for  a  League  of  Rations. — Norfolk  Ledger 
Dispatch. 

Every  time  the  Greek  Ring  goes  out  he  meets  himself  coming  back. — 
New  York  World. 

The  Lord  won't  recognize  His  Day  when  they  get  through  with  it. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Hungarian  throne  has  been  offered  to  Prince  Axel.  It  looks  like 
the  nucleus  of  a  revolution. — Detroit  News. 

Perhaps  the  Board  paid  bills  twice  because  they  thought  it  the  nautical 
way — pay  out  fore  and  aft. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"We  must  trim  our  sails,"  declares  a  wholesaler.  Very  well,  if  there 
is  nothing  else  left  to  trim. — Moline  Dispatch. 

A  Detroit  man  was  beaten  and  robbed  by  thugs  in  Pittsburgh.  It 
must  have  made  him  feel  home-sick. — Detroit  News. 

It  seems  as  if  the  laws  have  been  so  fixt  that  a  coal  baron  can  be  made 
to  do  almost  anything  he  desires. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  first  real  talking-machine,  in  which  no  improvement  has  ever  been 
made,  was  made  out  of  a  rib. — Howard  (Kansas)  Courant. 

There's  a  lot  of  complaining,  there's  doubt  and  there's  gloom  since 
the  spunky  consumer  declines  to  consume. — New  York  American. 

Lloyd  George  says  the  world  is  quieting  down.  He  ought  to  take  some 
sort  of  treatment  for  his  hearing. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Great  Britain  has  an  international  bent  pin  ready  for  immediate  use  in 
case  Constantine  should  undertake  to  sit  on  the  throne  again. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

Organized  labor's  support  of  the  Wilson  League  of  Nations  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  The  unions  realize  that  it  doesn't  work. — Manila  Daily 
Bulletin. 

The  definition  of  a  mad  world  is  one  in  which  some  urge  increased  pro- 
duction while  others  close  down  mills  on  the  excuse  of  overproduction. — 
Omaha  Bee. 

We  don't  need  the  enactment  of  any  Blue  Laws.  There  would  be  more 
sense  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  laws  we  already  have. 
— Toledo  Blade. 

The  Puritan  movement  will  have  hard  sledding  unless  the  Impuritan 
movement  organizes  to  defeat  it.  The  saloons  forced  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  —  Peoria    Transcript. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  profiteers 
bother  with  preying  on  us  poor  con- 
sumers when  they  had  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  for  a  field  of 
operations. — New  York  World. 

There  is  one  automobile  to  every 
fourteen  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  fourteen  persons  are  always 
in  the  way  of  the  one  automobile 
at  street  intersections. — New  York 
American. 

It  wasn't  necessary  to  invoke  the 
Volstead  Law  to  curb  the  making  of 
home-brew.  The  work  would  have 
been  done  just  as  well  by  the  law 
against  the  indiscriminate  manufac- 
ture of  explosives. — New  York  World. 

The  Efficiency  Bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  work  on  a  plan  for 
eliminating  useless  government  em- 
ployees. By  careful  work  they  may 
be  able  to  eliminate  enough  to  offset 
the  extra  help  needed  for  devising 
and  carrying  out  the  plan. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 


THE 


Everybody  seems  to  be  listening  for  the  chimes  of  normalcy. — Seattle 
Times. 

Reformers  seem  bent  on  making  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  arrest. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

The  New  York  "building  trust"  was  erected  on  a  poor  foundation. — . 
Indianapolis  Star. 

If  Constantine  is  crowned  again  he  ought  to  be  christened  Finnegan. — 
New  York  World. 

The  motto  of  King  Constantine  seems  to  be  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  Greece. — Collier's. 

Uncle  Sam  tells  the  world  that  he  does  not  intend  to»be  done  in  oils. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Prices  are  now  being  regulated  by  the  new  economic  law  of  oversupply 
and  under-demand . —  Washington  Post. 

Armenia  is  asking  for  General  Wood.  Maybe  Armenia  will  be  luckier 
than  America. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  New  York  man  making  $25  a  month  has  just  got  married.  He  claims 
he  couldn't  five  on  that. — New  York  American. 

With  the  revision  of  prices  a  householder  can  fill  his  furnace  with  coal 
for  about  the  cost  of  the  furnace. — New  York  World. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  occasionally  got  half -fare  on  the  railroads.  Now  we 
get  it  in  the  restaurants  all  the  time. — Syracuse  Herald. 

The  way  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  country  for  the  next  four  years  is  to 
lay  a  tax  on  applications  for  Federal  offices. — New  York  World. 

Those  excited  folks  who  are  determined  to<save  the  country  could  make 
an  excellent  start  by  saving  their  breath. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

Recognition  by  the  Allies  has  been  fatal  to  every  Russian  leader  so  far. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  it  on  Lenine. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Hordes  of  aliens  plan  to  enter  the  United  States,  says  Ole  Hanson,  of 
Seattle.     Just  as  his  ancestors  did  some  years  ago.— Indianapolis  Star. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  is  being  mentioned  for  the  1920  Nobel  peace  prize 
because  he  has  finally  quit  trying  to  run  things  in  Europe. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

An  Eastern  sport  writer  says  that  an  underwriter  is  needed  for  the  Demp- 
sey-Carpentier  fight.  Doesn't  he  mean  an  undertaker?— Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

H.  G.  Wells  says  that  there  is  little  looting  in  Petrograd.     Probably 

because  there  is  little  left  to  loot. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  Philadelphian  blossoms  out 
with  the  announcement  he  has  dis- 
covered a  new  system  of  spelling. 
Wonder  if  he  got  it  from  the  scenario 
writers? — Peoria  Transcript. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  limit  im- 
migration to  relatives  of  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. — Manila 
Daily  Bulletin. 

Chile  and  Swedon  have  formed 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Seeing  that  they  are  only  8,000  miles 
apart  and  never  see  each  other,  it 
ought  to  work  out  first  rate. — New 
York  American. 

A  hold-up  man  in  a  Western  city 
the  other  day,  after  relieving  a  pros- 
perous citizen  of  his  roll,  amount- 
ing to  $500,  handed  back  $20  for 
"incidentals."  There's  the  real  dif- 
ference between  a  hold-up  and  a 
profiteer. — Dayton  Journal. 


SHOT  IN  THE  LEG!" 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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\   GREAT   UNION   OF   FORCES   TO   SAVE 
EUROPE'S   CHILDREN 

THE  SUPREME   NEED  OF  THE  MOMENT,  agree 
phi  most  aotiveand  experienced  relief  organizations 
in  this  country,  is  t>»  "preserve  the  foundation  of  society 
in  the  I  ad  keep  open  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  West." 

In  other  words,  to  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "to  save 
ration   of   potential   men   and   women   in   Central 
Europe  who  are  doomed  to  death  from  starvation  this  winter 
unless  the  long  and  mighty  arm  of  America  is  stretohed  out 
the  ooean  to  feed  them."     The  first  act  of  these  organiza- 
tions, after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that   the  need  was  argent 
I  immediate,  was  to  gel   together,  and  the  next   was  to  elect 
Herbert   Hoover  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  union  of  the 
hi  -the   European   Relief   Council — and   Franklin   K.    Lane. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  Council  will  bo  devoted 
oaring  for  the  children  who.  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
"twenty  years  from  now  will  form  the  basis  of  civilization  in 
Europe."     "The  advantages  of  such  an  organization  and  such 
a  plan,"  Bays  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "all  under  the  super- 
vision of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hoover,  are  obvious."     "The  work 
planned  is  not  religious,  nor  sectarian,  but  humanitarian,"  points 
out    the   Boston   lit  mill.     That    the  need  of  these  millions  of 
fatherless  and  motherless  children  is  desperate  is  attested  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
rioa,  one  of  tlie  eight  members  of  the  federation.     No  fewer 
than  forty-seven  members  of  this  active  religious  organization 
ify  in  this  bulletin  thai  they  "have  personally  visited  Europe 
ted  conditions  there,"  and  that  "the  description 
pitiable  conditions  have  not  been  exaggerated,  and  are 
erne  thai  they  can  not  be  exaggerated."    Of  the  amalgama- 
ot    relief   organizations  into  the  European  Relief  Council 
and  the  council's  purposes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  says: 

"This  organization — the  European   Relief  Council — is  made 
up  of  eighl   great   charitable  bodie6,   the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, tin-  American   Red   Cross,  the  American  Friends' 
mmittee,  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
lend    Councils  of   Churches  of   Christ  in  America,   the 
Knigl  •-  of  Columbus,  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  ami  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

"What    the    commit  tic    has    undertaken    to    perform    is    the 

minimum  t:  wing  the  lives  of  the  3,500,000  children  whom 

:r  ha-  hft  both  fatherless  and  motherless. 

"This   is   the   task   to   which    the   American   people,   through 

their  largest  charitable  organizations,  have  put  their 

hand-  and  into  which  they  have  put  their  hearts. 

"Hi  Ifers    no    precedent    for   such    a    performance;     it 

irds  no  opportunity  for  supreme  well-doing  on  so  large  a 
od  promising  so  splendid  a  result — the  saving  of  a 
on." 

"This  relief  is  for  the  emergency  of  Europe's  existing  con- 

a  permanenl  charge,"  notes  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

1  if  these  black  month-  can  In-  passed,  the  situation  will 

"Th'  Relief   Council   is   tin    largest  cooperative 

att<  itipti  d  in  tin-  United  States," 
Mr.  Hoover  u  telj  after  tin-  amalgamation.    "The 

came    to   the   unanimous,    tho 
ind<  itly  formed,  conclusion  that   nothing  but  prompt  and 

bole  American  people  can  avert  incredible 

children    involved."     Dr.   Royal   S. 

•  in  r  of  Health,  says  the  New 

npporl    of  Mr.    Hoover's 

thai  di  ■  !■  m  loped  overseas  because 

poor  bousing,  and  bad  sanitation  might  spread 

■■'  ill  I"    expended  for  food,  clothing,  and 

of  it   will  go  '  or  other  overhi  ad 

MHwauki  <■   u  .  .  ■     ;,  jsur*  -  i1     n  ad<  re. 

:  in  a  resumi  of  conditions  in  Central   Europe  and  of  the 


Council's  plans  Mr.  Hoover  says  in  the  New  York  World,  after 
pointing  out  that  "no  other  nation  in  the  world  can  undertake 
this  work  at  this  time,"  that — 

".There  are  approximately  seventeen  thousand  canteens, 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  and  children's  homes  of  different 
types  in  Central  Europe  to  which  American  charity  contributes. 

"In  Roumania  we  had  1,500,000  children  in  1910.  They 
had  a  harvest  in  the  summer  that  gave  them  a  surplus,  and  we 
pulled  out  entirely,  leaving  the  local  organization  in  charge. 
This  year  Serbia  has  a  surplus  of  2,000,000  tons,  and  we  have 
withdrawn  our  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, local  support  has  increased. 

"Poland  has  made  no  progress,  the  Bolshevik  invasion  having 
thrown  the  Poles  back  to  where  they  were  before;  nor  has 
Austria  progressed.  We  have  350,000  childron  in  Vienna 
alone,  and  there  will  be  450,000  by  midwinter,  or  85  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  to  be  fed  by  American 
charity. 

"The  view  of  this  Council  is  that,  until  this  children's  relief 
is  financed,  until  it  can  come  through  tho  next  year,  all 
American  charity  should  go  to  that  end.  It  should  have  com- 
plete priority,  and  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  bo  concentrated 
on  from  tho  American  point  of  view.  All  other  forms  of  relief 
are  so  secondary  that  Europe  is  not  going  to  break  down  if  they 
do  not  go  on." 

Mr.  Hoover's  qualifications  for  the  job  he  now  holds  is  tho 
burden  of  many  editorials.  Tho  following  from  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  is  characteristic  of  them  all: 

"There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Herbert  Hoover  is  as  im- 
portant and  big  a  man  in  this  country  to-day  as  he  was  before 
the  Republican  national  convention  when  many  of  us  wished  to 
see  him  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  has  not  lost  one 
iota  of  his  power  over  1he  minds  of  the  people.  If  anything, 
he  seems  to  be  just  a  bit  stronger  with  every  one  who  stops  to 
think  about  him  at  all.  His  seem  to  be  the  faculties  that  apply 
just  now  to  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and,  unlike 
too  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  he  shows  no  signs  of  letting  up  in  the 
ardor  of  his  humanitarian  work  or  in  his  willingness  to  servo 
the  country.  His  seems  to  be  an  ability  to  apply  to  public 
service  the  same  careful  and  efficient  standards  that  prevail  in 
the  best  private  concerns." 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  Central  Europe  tell  us  that — 

"Millions  of  little  ones  are  actually  starving  and  millions  more 
are  so  retarded  in  their  growth  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  a  rising  generation  of  anemic  and  underdeveloped  men  and 
women.  The  approaching  winter  will  bring  added  horrors. 
Wo  find  that  tho  policy  governing  the  child-feeding  is  based  on 
sell-help  and  local  resources,  both  in  personal  service  and  com- 
modities, and  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  promote 
responsibility  and  avoid  pauperizing." 

In  recent  months  this  "land  of  plenty  turned  its  eyes  away 
from  a  land  of  want,"  declares  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Stale  Journal, 
"but  that  after-war  reaction  is  now  evidently  passing.  America 
is  get  ting  back  to  normal ;  its  normal  sympathy  for  all  the  world." 
And,  points  out  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "there  is  no  better 
way  to  observe  the  gracious  holiday  season  than  by  contribut- 
ing to  Hoover's  fund  in  conscientious  proportion  to  one's 
means." 

Emphasizing  the  "great  moral  issue"  involved  in  this  child- 
saving  work,  Mr.  Hoover  said  in  a  recent  address: 

"I  would  rather  have  the  American  flag  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Europe  than  flying  over  any  citadel  of 
victory 

"We  are  to-day  feeding  enemy  as  well  as  friend.  We  are 
to-day  replacing  hate  in  the  minds  of  this  next  generation.  With 
the  completion  of  this  final  effort  we  shall  have  given  to  American 
character  a  lilt  in  pride  of  a  great  duty  well  done;  a  pride  in  a 
practical  helpfulness  that  distinguishes  our  people.  We  shall 
have  given  to  Europe  her  foothold  back  to  life  again. 

"These  children  are  the  obligation  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  a  penny  more  than  his  own  children  and  his  neighbors' 
children  require." 
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MUST  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  GO  HUNGRY  TO  BED  TO 

RELIEVE  YOU  FROM  SACRIFICE? 


TENDER  AND  PATHETIC  OFFERINGS  are  coming 
to  the  Child-Feeding  Fund.  The  number  of  them  is 
increasing.  The  children  of  America  are  hearing  the 
plaintive  cries  of  hunger  and  cold  from  the  millions  of  their 
little  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  sea,  and  children  can  not 
hear  such  cries  nor  see  such  sights  and  remain  indifferent.  Their 
hearts  are  very  tender  and  very  eager.  When  they  know  that 
other  little  children  are  starving  they  know  at  once  that  they 
must  be  fed.  No  question  of  means  or  methods,  and  no  measure- 
ment of  sacrifice  find  any  place  in  their  minds.  It  is  not  a 
problem  to  be  studied.  It  is  very  simple.  The  starving  children 
must  be  fed.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it,  the  children 
themselves  who  have  enough  to  eat  will  go  without,  that  their 
own  food  may  go  to  save  the  starving  ones;  and  we  are  allowing 
it  and  helping  them  to  do  it,  because,  of  course,  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing  for  little  children  to  learn  the  blessedness  of  sacrifice. 

Already  we  have  told  in  these  columns  several  instances  of 
the  sacrifices  joyfully  made  by  little  children  in  America  in  order 
that  they  might  send  money  to  feed  the  starving  children  of 
Europe.  Again  and  again,  teachers  and  principals  of  schools 
where  collections  have  been  taken  among  the  girls  and  boys  for 
this  Fund  have  written  of  the  sacrifice  and  generosity  of  these 
children.  A  letter  now  before  us  says:  "It  is  touching  to  see 
that  our  poorer  children  responded  most  generously."  Last 
week  we  told  how  the  children  of  a  Sunday-school  in  Illinois 
voted  unanimously  that  the  annual  gift  of  Christmas  candy 
should  be  waived  and  the  money  ($101)  sent  for  the  starving 
children  of  Europe. 

And  now  this  letter  has  come  from  another  town  in  Illinois: 
"All  the  children  of  Mooseheart,  111.,  except  those  three  years 
old  and  younger,  went  to  bed  Sunday  night  without  their 
evening  meal.  Altho  hungry  when  they  tumbled  into  bed,  all 
had  happy  smiles  on  their  faces,  as  they  knew  that  their  self- 
denial  would  help  The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund. 
The  750  children  who  missed  their  meal  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  a  plan  of  self-denial  of  the  Sunday  evening  meal  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  they  ask  the  governors  of  Mooseheart  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  meals 
they  go  without  to  The  Literary  Digest's  Fund,  to  aid  in  feed- 
ing the  starving  kiddies.  At  a  cost  of  about  22  cents  a  meal, 
the  children  contributed  $176,  and  they  will  contribute  as  much 
every  time  they  sacrifice  a  meal."  Is  there  a  single  man  or 
woman  of  wealth  in  all  this  great  country  of  America  who  can 
read  that  story  of  childish  sacrifice  without  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  gripping  sense  of  protest  and 
determination  that  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  sacrifice  to 
feed  the  children  who  are  starving  shall  not  fall  upon  our  be- 
loved children  at  home  until  we  ourselves  have  borne  our  utmost 
share?  If  the  loving  act  of  the  750  children  of  Mooseheart  who 
gladly  go  hungry  to  bed  that  the  starving  children  of  Europe 
may  be  fed  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  challenge  and  example  to 
children  in  other  schools  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  it 
not  a  thousand  times  greater  challenge  to  us?  "We  then  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 

Two  letters  from  business  men  are  lying  side  by  side  on  our 
desk.  One  of  them  writes:  "I  was  about  to  read  ' The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents'  when  suddenly  my  little  three-year-old  boy 
came  bursting  into  my  office,  his  cheeks  flushed  with  emotion, 
holding  in  his  hands  an  open  book  and  yelling,  '  Daddy,  I  want 
Santa  Caus  to  bring  me  a  little  autobeel  like  this,'  pointing  to 
the  picture  in  the  catalog.     I  began  checking  over  my  bank- 


account  to  see  if  I  could  afford  to  buy  it  for  him  and  naturally 
I  found  that  I  could,  for  all  we  fathers  are  millionaires  under 
circumstances  like  this.  Then  1  turned  and  read  the  appeal  for 
food  and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  across  the  sea  and  the  ques- 
tion came  to  me,  Can  I  afford  or  have  I  the  right  to  invest  $20 
in  a  toy  for  my  child  when  it  will  save  the  lives  of  two  other 
children?  When  confronted  with  a  question  like  this  my  duty  is 
clear."  And  so  he  sent  the  $20  to  the  Fund.  The  other  business 
man  writes:  "I  had  about  decided  to  trade  in  my  old  automobile 
toward  a  new  one,  but  looking  it  over  I  find  the  old  one  is  pretty 
good  yet,  in  fact,  plenty  good  enough  for  another  year,  and  how 
much  more  good  this  $500  will  do  through  your  Fund  than  it 
would  if  invested  in  a  new  automobile  which  is  really  not  needed. 
This  money  will  care  for  fifty  youngsters  and,  if  necessary,  I 
will  take  on  fifty  more.  Please  keep  me  on  your  list  and  if 
about  December  15  the  responses  are  not  sufficient,  I  will  be 
glad  to  duplicate  the  offering." 

We  are  receiving  many  suggestions  that  Christmas  gifts  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  starving  children,  and  wherever 
this  is  done  voluntarily  and  gladly  by  the  ones  who  bear  the 
sacrifice,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  most  of  us  will  like  the 
second  automobile  story  better  than  the  first,  and  will  prefer 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  indulgence  and  comfort  rather  than  to 
put  the  burden  upon  the  children. 

For  every  one  of  the  750  children  who  are  going  supperless 
to  bed,  but  with  the  joy  of  giving  in  their  hearts,  may  we  not 
receive  in  the  next  few  days  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  from  some 
father  or  mother  whose  heart  is  as  generous  and  as  loving  as 
theirs,  and  who  is  as  willing  as  they  to  sacrifice  to  the  limit 
of  ability?  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  contributions  of  Liberty 
bonds  or  money  measuring  up  to  that  limit  will  give  a  tremendous 
lift  to  the  Fund  and  will  save  many  thousands  of  lives. 

For  every  child  who  voted  to  go  without  Christmas  sweets 
that  the  children  of  Europe  might  have  one  meal  a  day,  are 
there  not  a  thousand  men  and  women  who  will  forego  some  larger 
indulgence  of  their  own  in  order  that  they  may  give,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  a  generous  Christmas  gift  of  plenty  and  comfort  to 
his  little  ones  across  the  sea?  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,"  sang  the  Psalmist. 
Out  of  the  mouth  and  the  example  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  is  coming  a  challenge  to  us  all  to  a  greater  outpouring 
of  help  to  those  whose  lives  depend  upon  us. 

This  week  another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  added  to  the 
Fund,  and  that  means  twenty-five  thousand  more  little  children 
saved  from  death.  But  when  we  remember  that  three  million 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  still  are  waiting  while 
starvation  and  death  creep  nearer  each  day,  we  must  see  that  our 
own  giving  has  only  just  begun. 

Cities  and  towns  are  sending  community  contributions.  Some 
of  them  suggest  special  recognition,  that  their  example  may 
inspire  others.  The  total  amount  to  be  raised  would  average 
twenty-three  cents  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  these  hundred  millions  will  give 
nothing.  When  any  town  does  as  well  in  proportion  to  its  size 
as  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  which  sends  $856.25  from  a  total  popula- 
tion of  only  1,380,  an  average  of  more  than  sixty-two  cents  for 
every  inhabitant,  young  and  old,  the  example  is  worth  following. 
How  many  will  do  that  much,  or  more,  without  delay? 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "  The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feed- 
ing Fund "  and  mail  them  direct  to  "  Child-Feeding,"  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  December  6,  1920 


$10,000.00  each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick; 
James  A.  I'atten;  Louiso  DeKnven  Bowen. 

$7,270.00 — Citizens   of  Chicago. 

$5,000.00  each — Albert  W.  Harris;  A.  H.  Loeb;  Martin 
A.   Ryerson. 

$2,500.00— W.    R.    Linn. 

$2,000.00  each— Mrs.  Arthur  Ryerson;  Geo.  S.  Isham; 
Joseph   Wade. 

$1.453.39— nolland  Public  Schools.  Holland  n.  S.,  Mich. 

$1.195.00— St.  James  Parish  Trotestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Drlfton.  Pa. 

$1,060.00— Tho  Blackstono. 

$1,000.00  each— Wallingford  Bros.;  LcRoy  Community 
Fund,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  Ernest  A.  Groff;  Freihoofer  Bak- 
ing Co.;  Tims.  w.  Howell;  Wm.  N.  Eisendrath;  K.  J.  Buf- 

Hngton;    John    I'.    Wilson;    l1'.    ('.    Farwell;    Mr.    anil    .Mrs. 
Harold  T.  Freeman;  Max  Adler;  Ruben   II.    Donnelley;  .1. 

Koseiibauni   Gr.    Co.;    H.    V.    Oppcnhcinicr;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Chas.   G.   Dawes;  Mr. 
Mrs.    L.    F.    Gates;   P. 


J.  V.  Farwell ;  Edw.  Ryerson,  Jr. ; 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Porgan :  Mr.  and 
W.    Upham;   Arthur   L.    Farwell. 

$728.53— Citizens  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

$700.00— Mr.   and   Mrs.    Alex   P.   Humphrey. 

$654.50— First   Baptist   Church,   Thomasvillc,   Ga. 

$640.00— Yale    School,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

$560.73— Citizens  of  Gladstone.  Mich. 

$500.00  each— W.  A.  Stuart,  Geo.  L.  Paine;  "A  Friend." 
Marysville,  Ohio;  Allen  Wardwell;  Mrs.  s.  C.  Chandler; 
Air.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  and  L.  H.  Hood  and  Miss  M. 
Howell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bromley;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lex  L.  Morgan;  It.  Connely;  El  Paso  Township  War 
Budget  Committee,  m.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  Munger;  "Anony- 
mous," >st.  Stephens,  s.  C;  John  Halfpenny;  Charles 
Frelhofer;  Silas  II.  Strawn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  A.  Car- 
penter; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Blgglnson,  Jr.;  Morris  Woolf; 
J.   A.    Rankin;  Cyrus  Bentley;  Mrs.   James  Morrison;   Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Lelalrd  Bell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Floyd  Clinch: 
Frank  Billings;  C,  il.  MacDowell;  Marvin  Pool;  Eleanor 
G.  Blaine;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Levered  Thompson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    T.    Ed.son    White;    Martha    Wilson. 

$450.00 —Red  Cross  Workers,   Bruceton   Mills.  W.    Va. 

$415.65-  s.   S.  of  Union  Church,  Waban,  Mass. 

$400.00-Mr.    and   Mrs.    A.    K.   Hedstrom. 

$382.00-    Employe;':    of    Eric    R.     R.     Accounting    Pert.. 
N.     Y.     C. 
$371.00— First  Presbyterian    Church,   Wellsboro,   Pa. 

$360.00 — Proprietors    and   Guests    of   Lakei  lew    Hotel,    Los 
Angeles,   Cal, 

$357.82— Pupils  and   Teachers,    Ridgefleld   l'ark. 

$352.E5— S.    Marshall. 

$335.50— West   SayviUe  Chr.    Ref.   church. 


(Cot) United  on  payc  62). 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


EUROPEAN   VIEWS   OF  "NEW"  AMERICA 


OUT  OF  THE  WAR  a  "new"   America   has  been  born 
a<  w.  11  as  a  "new"   Europe,  it   is  being  remarked  by 
various  foreign  editors  whose  attention  is  particularly 
a  to  the  United  States  just  now  by  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  by  this  country's  absence  from  the  League  of  Nations 

:.•  i  I,  :..  .a.      As  th(   M a.lrid  daily.  El  Din.  puts  it.  America  "came 

■  .1.  cide  a  war  among  Europeans,  and  from  that  very 
moment  her  international  policy  took  a  new  course,"  and  now 
-  rver,  "'the  limitations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 
Am*  rican  politics  exist  no  long<  r."  While  many  Europeans  held 
that  America  made  a  mistake  in 
taking  part  in  a  war  in  which 
I     i  rican     into  were 

imperiled,  El  Din  argues  thai 
America  did  not  rise  in  arms 
to  deft  nd  its  material  interests, 
which  no  one  was  threatening, 
hut  safeguard    the    greal 

d    interests    of    civilization 

■     thoughl    were    being 
trod  on  by  one  of   the  belliger- 
/-.'    Dia  then  proceeds: 

"That   this  was  also  a  mistake 
i   1   by   the  failure  of  the 
ail    policy,  which  put   an 
•  he  war  and  gave  birth 
loth.    Freaty  of  Versailles.    This 
•\   i-  the  failure  of  Wi 
I  also  the  fail- 

ire  of  Wilson  in  America.     The 
idealistic     illusions     of     Wilson 
di  stroyed  among  the  nets 
of  tlie  old  diplomacy  of  the  old 
World.     Auh  rioa  hera  If  has  n  - 
d   to  recognize  this  Treaty 
that  did  not  include  any  of  the 
I    principles  of    the 
listic  President .   The  League 

of  Nations  that  was  horn  out  of 

the  opprobrious  Peace  Treaty  is 

spurious,  and  th<   Americans  do 

■  join  it. 

"Mr.    Wilson's    intervention 

thanuseles8.   The 

not  gaim  '1  anyi  hing 

i<-     I'niti  d 

greal   masses  that    hail  faith  in  democracy  and 
right  have  been  disillusioned.     It   has  been  shown  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  i-  vain  that  is  opposed  to  might.     If  there 
•  v  in  Europe  who  thoughl  that  none  of  the  belligerents 
f(  oding anything  hut  its  i 1 1 1 <  <■■  i\  -  or  ambitions  there  were 
.  on  On  r  hand,  who  above  all  thought  t  hat  the  inter- 

of  Wi  or  the   purpose  of  making  the  moral 

triumph.     Has  America  understood  these  tilings  in  the 

It     S4   '    III-       O." 

Wilsonian  policj  in  Europe 

•  iiued.  for  it  has  brought  about  "such  disastrous 

Madrid  daily,  which  believes  that  what  is 

neither  Wilson  nor  Wilsonism,  but  a  frank  and  prac- 

d    policy  'or    of    her    political 

int.  tted    by   America,"    we  are 

infutur*  th  political  intervention 
of  1  ;  will  not  be  able  to  rid  herself  of  it."     In  Bulgaria 

disillusionment  hut  oo  bitt  on  and  Wilsonism" 

ofia  Narodna  Othrana, 


t<?t*' 


ENCOURAGE    BOME    [NDUSTRIES. 

Lord  Robert  Cwii.  — "]   trust  that  after  all  we  may  secure  at 

your  qualified  support  for  our  League  of  Nations?" 
I     s    A.  Phksident-Elect — "Why,  what's  the  matter  with  ours?  " 

— Punch  (London). 


which  recalls  sadly  "how  many  fond  hopes  were  placed  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,"  and  tells  us  that — 

"In  the  great  world-war  the  Bulgarians  had  to  fight  for  the 
union  of  all  Bulgarians.  It  has  taken  more  than  half  a  century 
to  reach  this  idea  of  unification.  We  were  not  fighting  to  con- 
quer foreign  territory,  but  only  to  defend  our  own  hearth.  In  a 
short  time  the  Bulgarian  Army  reached  the  borders  of  its  own 
land  and  remained  there  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood.  'WTe  have  nowhere  to  go  and  nowhere  to  retreat,'  said 
our  soldiers  in  the  last  war.  It  is  important  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  these  words.     Then  the  day  arrived  when  dozens 

of  enemy  airplanes  began  to 
drop  proclamations  from  Ochrida 
to  Dedeagatch  announcing  the 
'glad  tidings.'  President  Wilson 
had  sent  to  the  great  European 
Powers  a  proclamation  contain- 
ing Fourteen  Points  offering  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which 
had  caused  bloodshed  for  cen- 
turies, by  demanding  the  right, 
of  self-determination  of  all  na- 
tions so  that  there  should  bo  no 
more  opprest  and  oppressors." 

Bulgaria  was  "accustomed  to 
be  told  only  the  truth  by 
America,"  this  journal  goes  on 
to  say,  and  so  the  news  was 
received  with  rejoicing  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  many 
believed  that  "for  their  country- 
men in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and 
Dobrud  ja  the  new  day  was  dawn- 
ing and  the  goal  of  the  war  had 
been  reached."  What  else  could 
the  Bulgarian  soldier  expect 
when  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  his  enslaved  brothers  was 
the  ideal  for  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  war?  By  a  single 
stroke  Mr.  Wilson's  proclama- 
tion of  his  Fourteen  Points  made 
continuation  of  the  war  useless, 
and  we  read: 


"It  disarmed  the  entire  na- 
tion. 'What  are  we  fighting  for?'  was  being  whispered.  Did 
not  the  great  President  of  the  noble  American  people  announce 
that  the  belligerent  nations— -big  and  small — should  be  ac- 
corded thi'  right,  of  self  determination  and  allowed  to  choose 
their  forms  of  government?  To  every  nook  and  corner  of  our 
country  the  conviction  spread  that  we  were  fighting  for  foreign 
interests  and  not,  for  Bulgaria,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
continue  the  struggle.  These  were  poisonous  germs  that  cor- 
rupted our  front.  And  there  were  many  other  factors  that 
helped  to  demoralize  it. 

"First  we  began  to  have  doubts  at  the  front  and  then  we 
saw  the  yawning  abyss.  We  realized  that  sincere  sympathy 
for  a  certain  ideal  may  turn  into  a  deadly  weapon  against  us. 
We  warned  our  soldiers  not  to  let  themselves  be  carried  away, 
and  we  explained  to  them  that  war  does  not  choose  its  means 
alt  ho  there  are  international  restrictions;  that  conquest  is  the 
supreme  law  in  warfare,  and  that  we  must  demoralize  and  crush 
the  enemy  in  order  to  destroy  him;  that  the  history  of  war 
tells  us  about  intrigues  whereby  armies  were  routed  and  vic- 
tories won. 

"We  were  justified  in  being  on  our  guard  against  the  procla- 
mation of  the  great  and  nohlc  American,  which,  altho  sincere, 
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could  be  used  by  our  enemies  as  a  means  to  attain  victory.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  skepticism  proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Wilson  can 
not  enforce  his  points  in  a  Europe  which  is  corrupted  by  injus- 
tice. Our  army  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Wilson's  proclama- 
tion will  do  the  duty  of  a  candle  in  the  dark  and  trap  foolish 
and  simple  moths  with  its  flame.  And,  really,  how  naive  we 
were  to  believe  that  one  man,  altho  the  President  of  a  great 
Republic,  could  enforce  his  humanitarian  principles  in  the 
whole  world.  But  to  us,  the  Bulgarian  Army,  it  is  not  clear 
even  to-day  why  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  succeed." 

The  Turks'  characteristic  persistence  appears  in  the  belief  of 
the  Constantinople  Ikdam  that  America  must  still  hold  "her 
proper  place  in  European  counsels  and  demand  and  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Fourteen  Points  scheduled,"  according  to 
which  "every  conquered  nation,  the  weak  and  small  ones,  like 
the  others,  was  to  be  master  of  its  own  administration."  There 
was  confidence  that  international  law  would  secure  this  result, 
says  this  important  Turkish  daily,  and  adds: 

"In  this  trust  in  the  reign  of  international  justice,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  regarded  by  the  needy  peoples  as  a  Messiah  arisen  from  the 
West,  and  the  program  was  his  gospel.  Those  who  trusted  this 
new  Messiah  were  buoyed  up  by  hope  that  the  existence  and 
happiness  of  their  nation's  future  was  assured.  With  us  there 
were  very  many  who  cherished  and  proclaimed  this  hope.  Last 
year  an  American  committee  of  investigation  visited  us  and  left 
many  among  us  hopeful  of  our  nation's  future.  Altho  the  ques- 
tion of  a  'mandate,'  then  under  discussion,  has  given  way  to  a 
treaty  now  ratified,  there  still  remains  the  hope  that  the  Wilson 
principles  will  eventually  find  acceptance,  for  under  the  shadow 
of  these  principles  certain  false  and  futile  rules  of  guidance  have 
appeared  which  disregard  international  justice  and  brotherhood 
and  equality." 

Therefore,  in  company  with  other  weak  and  small  conquered 
peoples,  the  Ikdam  goes  on  to  say,  the  Turks  beg  of  the  American 
people,  "who  elect  their  President,"  that  they  "demand  of  him 
that  he  be  a  man  who  will  not  only  say  good  words,  but  realize 
them  in  just  acts  toward  every  nation,  holding  evenly  the  scales 
of  justice  and  showing  no  partiality  to  one  or  the  other."  For 
example,  in  a  controversy  like  that  about  Thrace,  the  Ikdam 
urges  that  he  be  not  allowed  "totally  to  ignore  both  race  and 


situations  have  been  created  by  the  war,  and  America,  one  of 
the  chief  creators  of  these  new  situations,  must  not  shrink  from 
sharing  the  responsibility  which  these  new  situations  impose  of 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  and  settlements  in  accord 


THE    LUCKY   BIRD. 

Here  is  the  Yankee  Eagle,  he 
Is  "feathering  his  nest,"  you  see; 
He's  got  a  nest-egg,  too — my  word, 
He  is  a  lucky  dicky-bird! 

— John  Bull  (London). 

with  her  own  accepted  principles  of  justice  in  a  way  to  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  America,  of  Europe,  and  of  humanity.  .  .  If  it 
were  not  for  the  close  contact  with  Europe  into  which  America 
came  through  the  war,  a  contact  influential,  helpful,  and  strong, 
it  would  not  enter  our  heads  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  a  republic  beyond  the  Atlantic." 


THE     PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION     IN     AMERICA. 

Harding  (to  Uncle  Sam) — "  Cut  the  cable!     We'll  get  rid  of  that  old  encumbrance." 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 

history,"  as  has  been  done  in  giving  Andrianople  and  Kirk-Kilisseh 
to  the  Bulgarians,  and  it  concludes: 

"Tn  fine,  in  our  view,  America  must  not  release  herself  from 
a  share  in  the  settlement  of  European  affairs.  Having  effec- 
tively entered  into  the  war,  and  done  so  much  to  end  it  as  it 
was  ended,  she  can  not  be  excused  from  refusing  to  share  in  the 
right  solution  of  the  problems  that  remain  to  be  solved.     New 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  GERMANY  ?— This  question  is 
answered  in  a  sharp  indictment  of  the  German  Government 
drawn  up  by  the  irrepressible  Maximilian  Harden,  who  charges 
that  the  "aims  of  the  German  people  for  a  constitution  have  not 
been  guided  along  the  right  lines."  The  Germans  are  tired  of 
being  bound  down  and  mistreated,  he  writes  in  his  publication, 
Die  Zukunft,  but  "as  long  as  a  government  does  not 
assure  them  decent  food  provision  and  a  possible  life 
there  can  be  no  good  government,"  and  he  continues: 

"Never  was  a  people  perhaps  obliged  to  lose  faith  in 
the  firmness  of  mind  and  the  honesty  of  political  parties 
as  was  the  lot  of  the  Germans  in  the  spring  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1920.     The  Midler-Bauer  Govern- 
ment, which  fled  in  cowardice  before   the  Liittwitz 
gang,     transformed    itself    into     the    Bauer  -Muller 
Government,  and  continued  to  deceive  the   nation. 
It  took  no  corrective   measures  against  the  plotters, 
the  assassins,  and  the  starvers  of  the  people.     It  sank 
so   low   as  to  implore  the  victorious  enemy  for  per- 
mission to  keep  heavy  guns  and  aerial  bombs  needed 
to  massacre  German  citizens  with  dispatch.     'If  we 
had  only  known,'  is  the  cry  to-day  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  electors,  'not  one  of  our  votes  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Majority  Socialists!'     Before 
it  disappeared  the  Government  organized   the   Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  Reich,  which  was   destined  to 
show  the  new  Parliament  the  way  to  a  reasonable 
economic  policy.     This  council  might  have  rendered 
service  if  it  had  been  organized  several  months  before 
the  Spa  Conference.     It   is  made  up  merely  of  glib 
talkers,  crafty  politicians,  and  some  gray-haired  whole- 
sale merchants,  but  the  men  whose  experience  in  eco- 
nomic questions  expressly  qualified  them  for  such  re- 
sponsibilities were  not  called  upon. 
"The  indifference  of  the  voting  masses — oO.OOO  voters  failed 
to  vote — the  shameless  trafficking  among  the  parties,  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  various  sections  to  give  value  to  the  electoral  results 
in  the  sense  of  legal  order,  and  to  set  up  in  a  reasonable  lapse 
of  time  a  government  at   least   partly  workable,  all  this  proves 
that  the  innovations  of  the  last  year  do  not  conform  to  German 
needs,  and  that  the  German  desire  for  a  constitution  has  not 


been  guided  along  the  right  lines." 
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"KEEPING*   THE   KAISER   IN   HOLLAND 

OFF  THE  THRONE  and  safe  in  Holland.  William  II. 
would  have  cost  the  German  Republic  30,000,000  marks 
in,  annum  than  when  he  performed  his  Famous 

.    .    . -,     .   ..   act"  at  Potsdam  in  the  good  old  days,  note 

ndents   as    the    Prussian   National 


SOME    CONSOLATION. 

Well,  n  Isn't  exactlj  a  place  In  the  sun.  father,  and   we  were  bc- 
olng  to  be  forgotten,  but   this  new  compensation  notoriety    will 
re  us  from  that!  "  —Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

Convention  rejects   the   " compensation"'  bill  for  the  Ilohen- 

EoUarns.     This  fight  ends  "with  another  defeat   For  the  former 

dynasty,'1  remark-  the  Berlin  Socialist  Vorwdrts,  which   charges 

that  in  their  attempt  to  secure  compensation  "the  Hohenzol- 

lern-  have  merely  revealed  that  their  house  has  for  centuries 

gaged  in  robbing  the  state."     Below  the  surface  of  the 

he  further  revelation,  according  to  Berlin  dispatches, 

that  it  trial  of  strength"  between  the  Republicans  and 

Monarchists,  and  the  latter  losl   the  battle,  even  tho  the 

House  refused   to  pass  the  Socialisl   motion  to  confiscate  the 

whole  Hoh<  nzollern  fortune  and  pay  the  members  of  the  family 

Socialisl    leader-   maintain   their   party   did 

•  ad  this  motion  seriously,  we  are  told,  but  as  a  point  of 

in   independent  Socialist  and  Communist  supporl 

for  impensation  bill  before  the  House.     Social- 

■  be  willing  to  give  Wilhelm  what  is  hi-  due,  bu1 

ref  the  ilohen/.ollern  family  with  over  50,000,000 

mai  'tn  the  impoverished  people,  which  sum  would 

probablj  largelj  1»   used  to  prepare  the  return  of  one  pretender 

the  throne."     As  to  the  "audacity"  of  the  ex- 

•    I'.'  ri  ■  pondi  hi  of  the  London  Daily 

lor  property  valued  at  more  than 

billion  n  ad  the  corn  spondenl  cites  a  few  items  of  the 

particulars  as  folio 

!!•  >r  what  i-  called  the  'Acad- 

.11.     Tin-    property  belongs   to  the  state. 

II'  "<x»  mai  .lion  mainly  for  the 

■«■'  .      Thai   allowance   bj    law    i-  mad'' 

|  he  throne.' 

"Hi  103,000,000  mark-  for  certain  lands. 

J'KXHUXM)   mark-,    while    the   onlj 

arable    land    included  of    1,700,000    mark-.      This 

ind   al-o   indudl  0    !"■    paid    for   the   Solli-che 

for  hundn  belonged  to 

more  than   100,000,000  mark-  i-  demanded 
othing. 
"If  all  the  claims  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  who,  by  the  way,  tho  he 

William  Rex,  were  granted, 
10  moo. uoo  marks 
the  throni 


"Now  tho  Republic  is  being  kind  to  tho  ox-Crown  Princo. 
The  committee  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  which  is  dealing  with 
the  arrangement  to  be  concluded  between  the  Republic  and 
the  ex-royal  house  yesterday  agreed  to  the  ex-Crown  Prince's 
retaining  possession  of  a  big  estate  valued  at  To. 000,000  marks. 
Two  castles,  one  at  Homburg  and  the  Marble  Palace  at  Pots- 
dam, were  awarded  him  as  residences  for  no  more  cogent  reason, 
it  would  appear,  than  that  it  is  his  'darling  wish'  to  have  them. 
Even  a  Socialist  member  of  the  committee  said  it  would  scarcely 
be  nice  to  deal  hardly  with  that  young  man's  darling  wishes. 

"In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  committee  voted  away 
marly  200,000,000  marks'  worth  of  German  property  to  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern." 

Tho  Berlin  Rathe  Fahne  (Red  Flag),  organ  of  the  German 
(  ommunists,  analyzes  the  ex-Kaiser's  cost  of  maintenance  under 
the  head-lino,  "William's  Socialization,"  and  says: 

"Bourgeois  newspapers  report  that  since  January  William  has 
received  52,200,000  marks  (normally  $13,050,000)  for  subsistence. 
That  means,  unemployed  subsistence  of  72,220  marks  ($18,055) 
daily,  or,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  oighe-hour  day,  9.000 
marks  ($2,250)  an  hour. 

"According  to  these  figures,  William  receives  as  much  every 
hour  doing  nothing  as  a  blind  soldier  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  receives  in  a  whole  year.  William,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  gets  unemployed  subsistence  which  is  7,000  times  more 
than  the  average  mortal  gets,  and  the  latter  must  even  fetch 
it  and  attend  to  the  necessary  red  tape  himself.  One  must,  say 
that  the  Republic  under  Ebert  is  paying  money  enough  for  the 
socialization  of  William  and  his  subsistence." 

The  altitude  of  the  Socialists  is  jnade  clear  in  tho  speech  of 
a  Socialist  representative,  Ilerr  Heilmann,  who  is  said  to  have 
staggered  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  Monarchists  by  offering  them 
the  example  of  Bismarck  in  dealing  with  kingly  compensations 
when  he  said: 

"We  Socialists  stand  firmly  on  Bismarck's  ground  when  the 
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STILL    AWAITING    ills   c,\l,L. 

—  The  Bystander  (London). 

matter  of  compensating  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Kurfuerst  of 
Hesse  came  iij),  and  he  said  with  characteristic  decision:  'We 
don't  owe  the  King  anything  at  all.' 

"The    mailer    of    compensation  for   the    former    Kaiser    has 
far-reaching  complications.      For  every  million    we   pay    to    the 
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Hohenzollerns  we  shall  have  to  pay  a  billion  in  reparations  to  the 
Entente.  Under  the  rule  of  strict  justice  Wilhelm  II.  ought  not 
to  get  a  single  mark." 

Meanwhile,  all  Holland's  denials  of  the  slightest  complicity 
in  the  Kaiser's  taking  refuge  in  her  territory  are  subjected  to 
somewhat  more  than  suspicion,  says  a  Brussels  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Matin,  by  the  publication  of  a  booklet. by  Lieu- 
tenant Count  Setkef-Moltke,  entitled  "The  Last  Days  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Grand  Headquarters."  It 
is  published,  we  are  told,  by  the  "German  League  of  Patriot 
Soldiers,"  and  the  Matin's  correspondent  cites  for  especial  notice 
the  following: 

"Five  a.m.  in  the  night  of  November  10.  Our  train  (the 
Spa  train)  gets  under  way  slowly.  After  ten  minutes  going  we 
stop  in  the  small  station  of  Reid.  It  is  black  night  as  the 
Emperor  leaves  his  train  and  gets  into  a  motor-car  whose  lights 
are  out.  Only  a  few  gentlemen  accompany  him  in  the  short 
journey  to  the  Holland  frontier.  The  rest  of  us  continue  by 
railroad. 

"At  about  seven  in  the  morning  the  train  stopt.  A  trellis  is 
stretched  across  the  track.  We  are  at  the  frontier.  The  parlor- 
car  is  uncoupled  and  the  body-guard  descends  from  it.  Ths 
conductor  of  the  special  train,  Lieutenant  von  Rauchhaupt, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  does  homage  to  his  King  and  bids  us 
farewell. 

"At  about  ten  o'clock  there  comes  from  Holland  a  locomo- 
tive destined  for  our  service,  and  within  a  few  minutes  we  reach 
the  little  frontier  town  of  P]ysehen.  We  see  our  poor  Emperor 
walk  the  hundred  paces  of  the  platform.  The  Holland  Govern- 
ment had  been  advised  by  its  Consul  at  Brussels  during  the 
night  of  November  9  and  10  of  the  Emperor's  resolve.  Also 
the  Emperor  had  telegraphed  to  the  Queen  for  authorization 
to  enter  the  country  in  the  quality  of  a  private  individual. 
The  Emperor  was  received  at  the  frontier  by  Major  Van  Dyl, 
the  same  major  who  ordered  the  clearing  of  the  platform  after 
the  arrival  of  our  train.  It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve,  when  there 
arrived  by  motor-car  from  Maestrict  the  German  Minister, 
Dr.  Rosen,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  Dr.  Koester; 
the  Governor  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Limbourg,  Baron  Von 
Hoevel,  as  well  as  two  functionaries  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
whom  I  presented  one  after  the  other  to  his  Majesty.  We 
learned  then  that  the  Queen  had  placed  at  the  Emperor's  dis- 
position the  Chateau  d'Amerongen,  which  belongs  to  Count 
Bentinck.  Our  departure  was  fixt  for  the  next  morning  at 
11:25."  

AMERICAN   TRADE   CONQUESTS 
IN   INDIA 

JOHN  BULL  MUST  WAKE  UP  if.  he  would  hold  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  market  for  British  goods,  which  is 
India,  for  the  remarkable  expansion  of  American  trade 
there  is  nothing  short  of  alarming.  This  is  the  warning  heard 
here  and  there  among  the  press  devoted  to  British  manufactures 
and  exports,  in  which  we  read  that  of  all  the  nations  doing  busi- 
ness in  India  America  now  stands  second,  being  outdistanced 
only  by  England.  This  statement  acquires  added  significance 
by  the  reminder  that  before  the  war  America's  share  of  India's 
foreign  trade  was  "almost  negligible,"  and  it  has  increased  at 
such  a  prodigious  rate  within  a  single  year  that  Japan  has  been 
forced  to  yield  her  rank  as  the  second  largest  trader  with  India. 
Commenting  upon  these  facts,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ainscough, 
Britain's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
declares  that  "there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  American  com- 
petition in  India  has  come  to  stay,"  and  his  reason  for  saying 
so  is  that  "whereas  Japanese  trade  has  fallen  away  very  con- 
siderably since  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  goods  from  Britain, 
that  of  the  United  States  has  made  its  greatest  strides  since  the 
armistice."  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Indian  section  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  published  in  that  society's  Journal, 
the  Commissioner  says  further: 

"The  main  factors  which  arc  contributing  to  American  suc- 
cess at  present  are  two  in  number,  viz.,  competitive  prices  and 
deliveries    and    improved    service.     The    ability    of    American 


manufacturers  to  quote  lower  prices  and  earlier  deliveries  in 
certain  important  lines  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tools,  and 
hardware  is  largely  due  to  the  favorable  economic  position  in 
which  the  United  States  found  herself  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
American  works  were  able  to  resume  their  normal  peace-time 
activities  almost  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Moreover,  the  immediate  cancelation  of  large  munitions  orders 
by  Washington  placed  the  American  steel-works  and  engineering- 
shops  in  a  position  where  they  had  either  to  discharge  their  men 
and  cancel  their  activities,  or  else  secure  overseas  business  with- 
out delay.  The  immediate  result  was  a  series  of  heavy  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  steel  and  machinery  at  a  time  when  British 
makers  were  still  handicapped  by  labor  demands  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  policy  of  Government.  British  prices,  therefore, 
not  only  remained  firm,  but  in  almost  every  case  have  risen 

steadily. 

"The  question  of  delivery  has  also  had  an  important  bearing 
on  American  success  in  India  since  the  armistice.  During  the 
early  part  of  1919  quotations  for  very  early  shipment  were 
made  by  American  makers,  and  altho  much  longer  delivery 
dates  are  now  required,  a  very  material  advantage  has  been 
secured  and  considerable  orders  have  been  placed  for  India. 
In  contrast  to  this,  British  makers  of  steel  products  have  fre- 
quently been  unable  to  quote  firm  prices  and  give  hard-and-fast 
deliveries  owing  to  the  constant  rise  in  prices  of  the  materials, 
and  owing  also  to  a  succession  of  labor  troubles.  .  .  .  The 
provision  of  an  efficient  service  is  all-important  in  a  market 
like  India." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  goes  on  to  relate  that  before 
the  war  American-manufactured  goods  were  hardly  known  in 
India,  where  there  were  no  American  merchant  exporters  of 
high  standing.  Moreover,  the  facilities  for  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  India  were  not  particularly  good;  but  the  war 
caused  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  realize  that 
because  their  home  market  was  such  a  good  one  in  the  past  they 
had  not  needed  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade. 
Things  have  changed,  and  now — 

"Several  firms  of  American  merchants  are  established  in 
India  and  are  doing  a  considerable  business.  Improved  ship- 
ping facilities  between  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
India  have  materially  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  trade. 
Greater  financial  facilities  are  being  given  by  American  banks  to 
the  export  traffic.  American  commercial  travelers  are  visiting 
India  in  great  numbers  and  every  importer  is  inundated  with  a 
flood  of  catalogs  and  literature  of  all  kinds.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  altho  hitherto  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have 
had  little  experience  of  overseas  trade,  and  have  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  most  conservative  in  their  terms  and  methods, 
they  have  recently  adapted  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Indian  market  in  a  most  remarkable  way." 

The  British  Commissioner  recalls  the  old  saw  that  there  is  no 
sentiment  in  business  and  warns  British  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters against  the  belief  that  because  of  Imperial  ties  British 
merchants  in  India  will  favor  British  as  against  American  goods, 
regardless  of  quality  and  terms,  and  he  avers: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  British  merchant  in  India 
is  cosmopolitan  in  his  business,  and,  while  naturally,  on  the 
whole,  he  would,  perhaps,  prefer  to  distribute  British  goods, 
he  would,  with  very  few  exceptions,  readily  turn  his  attention  to 
foreign  articles  if  they  showed  a  greater  margin  of  profit.  During 
the  war  British  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  consequently  the 
merchants  in  India  were  forced  to  turn  to  America  for  agencies 
in  order  to  maintain  their  business.  The  war-period  was  one  of 
scarcity  prices  and  very  large  profits  were  made  on  the  sale  of 
American  goods.  As  a  result,  in  many  cases,  the  British  maker 
who  wishes  to  appoint  good  agents  finds  that  some  of  the  most 
suitable  British  firms  of  distributors  in  India  are  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  resources  to  the  sale  of  American  goods. 

"  India  is  an  open  field  where  sentiment  plays  little  or  no  part, 
so  it  would  be  unwise  to  count  on  any  preference  being  shown 
for  our  goods,  altho  it  is  possible  that,  here  and  there,  Imperial 
feeling  may  be  met  with 

"American  competition,  particularly  in  iron,  steel,  machinery, 
tools,  hardware,  electrical  supplies,  and  motor-vehicles,  will 
continue  to  be  severe  and  may  grow  in  intensity.  It  will  be  a  far 
and  straightforward  rivalry,  and  the  result  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  British  manufacturers  and  distributers  to 
provide  as  suitable  goods  at  a  lower  price." 
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HOW    TO   LOWER   PRICES 

TBE   LOWERING  OF   PRICES  is 
bodj  's  business,  and  the  pro 
will  b  rapiJ  and  least   dis- 

.  rtinic  if  everybody  lends  a  hand,  and 
everybody  means,  specifically,  capital,  labor, 
;lll,l  the  sta  -  the  key-note  of  a] 

fht  talk  on  business  conditions  by  the 
Auckland  U  which  says  thai  re- 

a  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  unem- 
ployment and  Blackness  Of  trade  make 
"curious  and  disturbing  reading."  Every- 
body knows  that  unemployment  of  any 
kind  at  the  present  time  is  "artificial, 
stupid,  and  destructive,"  tor  the  whole 
world  i>  hungrj  for  goods.  We  are  all  wait- 
ing a  favorable  opportunity  to  replenish 
exhausted  Btooks  either  of  business  or  of 
household  and  personal  necessities,  and 
this  waiting  attitude  prevails  throughout 
the  world,  according  to  this  influential  New 
Zealand  weekly,  which  asks: 

"  Why.  then,  this  folly  of  idle  factories  and 
unemployed  workmen'.'  Why  are  not  t  he 
tries  working  overtime  to  replace  the 
depleted  during  the  war-period 
and  to  reestablish  civilization  on  its  accus- 
tomed margin  of  sufficiency?  The  answer  is 
of  anaggravating  familiarity.     The  prices  of 

the  goods  are  too  high.       They  are  too  high 

not  only  for  the  countries  bled  and  devastated  by  war,  but 
they  an-  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ooun  tries  which  retain  their 
financial  Btability.  There  is  a  decline  both  in  capacity  and 
willingness  to  buy,  and  this  unemployment  in  the  midst  of  un- 
finished ta-k-  indicates  thai  the  readjustment  of  prices,  however 
fluctuating  it s  course  may  be.  has  commenced." 

Readjustment  of  prices  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the   manufacturer,   wholesaler,   or  retailer,   but    "embraces  and 


RISING    FOOD    PRICES 

Wage-Earneh — "I  stand  on  my  whole 
pay  ami  then  can't  reach  them." 

— Dc  Notcnkraker  (Amsterdam). 


reacts  on  every  section  in  the  community, 
from  the  government  to  the  poorest  work- 
man," and  this  weekly  proceeds: 

"For  of  what  does  price  consist?  Profit, 
indeed,  but  also  taxation  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  labor.  It  would  be  a 
comfortable,  if  it  were  a  tenable,  theory 
that  high  prices  are  due  to  large  profits  and 
kthat  the  abatement  of  the  speculative  fever 
would  injure  only  the  'profiteer.'  The  con- 
traction of  trade  lias  certainly  the  initial  rec- 
ommendation that  it  helps  to  restore  the 
element  of  competition,  and  so  diminishes 
the  opportunities  for  unconscionable  gain 
which  have  been  present  in  every  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  But  if  profits 
could  everywhere  and  immediately  be 
brought  within  reasonable  compass,  the  re- 
sults would  gravely  disappoint  those  who 
charge  all  their  economic  distresses  to  the 
rapacity  of  capital.  Many  other  factors 
tending  to  maintain  prices  would  be  dis- 
closed, and  among  the  chief  of  these  would 
be  the  high  level  of  taxation." 

The  third  principal  price  factor  is  the  cost 
and  quality  of  labor,  and  it  is  averred  that 
while  wages  have  "properly  risen  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost  of  living,"  industry 
could  have  borne  this  burden  better  "if  it 
had  not  been  assailed  by  strikes,  by  under- 
production, by  'go  slow,'  and  by  obstruc- 
tion."    We  read  that — 


"  Such  tactics  maintain  prices  against  the  whole  community 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  discrediting  labor  criticism  of  the 
cost  of  living.  Prices  will  find  their  own  level  in  the  end, 
but  the  readjustment  will  be  wonderfully  stimulated  by  a 
cooperative  effort  embracing  the  whole  community — by  mod- 
eration and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  capital,  by  the  most 
rigorous  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing taxation,  and  by  conscientious  labor  on  the  part  of 
wage-earners." 


£i 
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THE    CAMEL   Willi    THE    i  MBREAKABLE    BACK. 

"■ But  irho  want-  to  be  a  camel?" 

•  rir  appU  id  story.) 

— 77.*  Bystander  I  London). 


THE    IIANDCIIT    KING. 

II.  C.   L.     "That's  right,  gentlemen.     Tic  me  down  as  bard  as  yon 

can      When  yon  are  finished  l  will  jump  higher  than  ever  " 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


THE  II.  C.  T,  THAT  BEGGARS   COMPARISON, 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   AMERICAN   DYES 


BUYERS  WHO  COMPLAINED  that  their  stockings  or 
ribbons  faded  quickly  in  1916,  and  who  were  assured 
that  "inferior  American  dyes"  were  to  blame,  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  dyes  used  at  that  time  were  the 
left-over  German  product,  and  that  bad  combination  and  sub- 
stitution, due  to  hurry  and  other  war-conditions,  were,  really 
responsible.  When  the  American  dyes  came  on  the  market, 
it  was  not  the  buyer,  but  the  dyer,  that  did  the  complaining; 
but  it  was  largely  the  failure  on  his  part  to  recognize  and  make 
allowance  for  conditions  that  was  the  matter.  The  American 
dye  industrjr  is  really  on  a  more  stable  basis  than  ever  before, 
Ave  are  told  by  Russell  B.  Stoddard,  former  instructor  in  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  writing  in  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets 
(New  York),  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  our  dyes 
shall  be  excluded  from  Germany  as  a  menace  to  the  German 
dye  industry.     Writes  Mr.  Stoddard: 

"There  still  remains  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  American 
dyes  are  inferior.  This  opinion  unfortunately  is  held  not  only  by 
the  general  public,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  textile  circles,  and 
is  an  aftermath  of  the  period  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917.  To 
what  extent  was  the  American  dyestuff  industry  responsible  ? 
The  fact  is  that  during  this  period  of  outcry  against  'inferior 
American  dyes'  the  goods  subject  to  criticism  were  dyed  largely 
with  German  dyes. 

"Results  had  to  be  obtained  somehow,  and  when  the  dyer 
ran  out  of  his  usual  materials,  he  had  to  produce  the  same 
effects  with  whatever  was  available.  No  dye  is  good  for  all 
purposes,  and  these  dyes,  while  doubtless  of  excellent  quality 
in  themselves,  were  used  for  purposes  for  which  they  were 
never  intended.  It  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  public 
that  nearly  all  wool  and  silk  and  many  other  fabrics  are  dyed 
with  a  mixture  of  dyestuffs  to  produce  the  desired  shades. 
Violets  are  used  extensively  on  women's  suitings  and  on  silks, 
and  less  frequently  on  men's  suitings,  usually  for  shading  pur- 
poses, but  occasionally  as  a  full  shade.  The  acid  violets  were 
the  favorite  in  prewar  times  and  they  possess'  excellent  fastness. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  difficult  to  manufacture,  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  chemical  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  It  would 
have  been  folly  for  our  industry  at  the  beginning  to  devote 
its  plants  and  the  time  of  its  staffs  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
dyes  which,  while  desirable,  were  not  absolutely  essential.  The 
dyers  turned  to  methyl  violet,  which  could  be  made  to  produce 
the  same  shades  and  wis  more  readily  procurable.  Methyl 
violet,  however,  is  unusually  sensitive  to  sunlight,  fading  to  a 
dirty  gray,  and  the  shades  obtained  were  not  very  permanent. 
Patent  blue  and  brilliant  milling  green  and  many  others  were 
also  substituted  by  less  fast  dyes. 

"The  situation  was  most  serious  in  the  cotton  industry. 
Indigo,  the  developed  colors,  and  the  vat  or  anthracene  dyes 
had  given  the  dyer  a  line  of  exceptionally  fast  colors,  and  the 
public  was  accustomed  to  goods  which  in  some  cases  seemed 
almost  unfadable.  Unfortunately  the  stock  of  these  dyes  was 
low,  many  of  them  having  been  introduced  within  a  few  years 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  they  were  gone  the  only 
recourse  of  the  dyer  was  to  fall  back  on  the  direct  cotton  colors 
and  the  sulfur  colors.  Now  the  direct  colors  have  brightness 
but  only  fair  fastness  to  light  and  less  to  washing.  The  sulfur 
colors  are  reasonably  fast,  tho  by  no  means  comparable  with  the 
vat  colors,  and  as  a  class  they  lack  brightness.  It  was  a  choice 
of  two  evils  for  the  dyer,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could.  Fre- 
quently goods  were  dyed  with  sulfur  colors  and  topped  with 
direct  colors  or  basic  colors  to  give  the  desired  brightness,  which, 
however,  didn't  last  very  long. 

"The  silk  industry  was  affected  to  a  lesser  degree  at  first 
because  the  price  of  the  goods  enabled  silk  men  to  absorb  better 
the  steadily  mounting  costs  of  the  desired  dyes.  When  the 
supply  of  these  dyes  was  exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  the  situation 
became  serious,  for  silks  require  dyes  which  couple  exceptional 
brightness  of  shade  with  a  good  degroe  of  fastness.     The  dyes 


used  were  almost  without  exception  difficult  to  manufacture 
and  the  amounts  used  were  not  great  enough  to  justify  the 
American  manufacturers  in  attempting  their  production  until 
the  demand  for  the  staple  products  was  fully  met.  For  a  time 
it  was  necessary  to  use  dyes  which  gave  little  satisfaction. 

"Altogether  results  were  very  disappointing  to  both  dyer 
and  consumer,  but  they  were  obtained  largely  with  German 
dyes,  a  fact  which  the  general  public  never  suspected,  mainly 
because  of  the  propaganda  which  was  industriously  circulated 
by  the  German  selling  organizations.  For  this  the  textile  men 
were  partly  responsible.  They  were  only  too  glad  to  'pass  the 
buck '  and  lay  all  responsibility  on  '  inferior  American  dyes '  when 
a  plain  statement  of  actual  conditions  would  have  done  much  to 
clear  up  the  situation. 

"When  American  dyes  did  begin  to  come  on  the  market  in 
appreciable  amounts  in  the  latter  part  of  1915  the  situation 
was  not  greatly  improved  at  first.  The  dyes  were,  type  for 
type,  identical  with  German  dyes,  but  our  industry  adopted 
the  obviously  wise  plan  of  first  producing  in  quantity  the  dyes 
easiest  to  manufacture.  These  were  by  no  means  the  most  desir- 
able. As  a  general  rule  the  best  and  fastest  dyes  are  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  to  manufacture  and  no  one  can  justly 
criticize  the  American  dyestuff  companies  for  their  policy  of 
starting  production  on  the  simpler  products.  Any  other  course 
would  have  resulted  in  stagnation  for  the  textile  industry. 
This  was  understood  fully  by  the  textile  interests,  but  here  again 
they  did  little  to  enlighten  the  public. 

"  Gradually  the  more  desirable  dyes  were  brought  on  the 
market  and  made  available  for  all  manufacturers,  but  the  price 
was  high  and  some  preferred  to  use  the  less  satisfactory  products 
and  alibi  themselves  with  the  plea  of  'inferior  American  dyes.' 
Department  stores  and  other  retailers  avoided  all  responsibility 
for  goods  sold  by  hiding  behind  the  same  excuse.  It  is  not 
surprizing  that  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  our  dye- 
stuff  industry,  there  is  still  existent  a  strong  feeling  that  American 
dyes  are  inferior. 

"What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  applies  mainly  to  the 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  subject.  As  has  been  shown, 
this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  was  due  largely 
to  misunderstanding  and  the  lack  of  a  real  comprehension  of  the 
situation.  The  same  period  also  developed  some  resentment 
among  textile  men  against  the  new  industry.  To  what  extent 
this  still  remains  is  problematical,  but  the  dyestuff  hearings  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  showed  that  the  textile  industry 
was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Much  of  this  opposition  is  to  be  traced  to  difficul- 
ties arising  during  the  years  under  discussion." 

Complaints  made  by  mills  at  this  time,  Mr.  Stoddard  sum- 
marizes as  follows:  dyes  were  of  uneven  quality;  batches  were 
not  carefully  standardized;  some  practically  worthless  lots  were 
sold;  many  desirable  dyes  were  not  available;  deliveries  were 
not  made  as  promised;   prices  were  too  high.     He  continues: 

"Dyestuff  prices  were  a  sore  subject  for  a  long  time,  especially 
with  mills  which  bought  rhodamin  B  or  6G  at  $50  a  pound 
and  got  mostly  salt.  But  these  peak  prices  were  paid  to  brokers 
for  the  last  remnants  of  German  stocks  of  dyes  which  were  not 
being  made  here.  Records  show  that  dyestuff  prices  dropt  off 
rapidly  from  the  peak  which  was  reached  early  in  1917,  that  is, 
they  fell  as  soon  as  real  quantity  production  began.  In  another 
year  they  reached  a  level  which  was  not  so  much  out  of  line 
with  the  prices  received  by  mills  for  their  products.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  resentment  on  this  point  has  largely  passed  away  and  it 
is  present  prices  which  interest  the  trade.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  these,  but  it  appears  that  the  dyestuff 
industry  has  had  at  least  as  much  success  in  reaching  a  prewar 
basis  as  has  the  textile  industry. 

"Nothing  in  connection  with  American  dyes  irritated  tho 
dyers  more  than  the  matter  of  standardization  as  regards 
strength  and  quality.  They  were  accustomed  to  work  with 
dyes  which  were  invariable,  or  nearly  so,  in  these  respects.  A 
given   shade  could  always  bo  produced  by  a  given  formula. 
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If  the  formula  called  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  chrome 

blue  7    (X,  th<  dyer  had  only  to  weigh  out  the  required  amount 

I  with  the  certainly  thai  he  would  have  to'do  very 

his  match. 

•  Wi-.h  American  dyos  it  was  different,  we  must  admit. 

One  batch  mighl  Ik-  ex- 
"U  ii t  in  shade  and 
strength;  thenexl  might 
he  greener  than  type  and 
only  80  per  cent .  strong, 
and  the  next  redder  than 
i>  i>f  and  120  per  cent, 
strong.  This  meant 
many  times  thai  the 
dyer  had  to  work  out  a 
new  formula  cadi  time 
in  order  to  gel  the  de- 
sired match.  Quite  na- 
turally he  resented  this; 
hut  to  \\  bal  extent  was 
the  dye  manufacturer  to 
blame? 

"No1  even  the  Ger- 
mans ever  succeeded  in 
making  every  run  of  the 
Bame  dye  come  out  ex- 
actly the  same  shade. 
Their  invariability  of 
type     was    attained     by 

l  >  eping  a  large  stock  of 
the  dye  always  on  hand, 
mixing  in  thenew  hatches 
as  they  came  along, shad- 
ing the  whole  with  other 
dyes,  if  need  he.  ami  add- 
ing salt  to  bring  it 
down  to  type  strength. 
"  It  must  he  under- 
stood     that      there     has 

been  some  really  legit- 
imate cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of 
the  textile  industry. 
With      anything      that 

could  he  used  as  a  dye 
Selling  at    a    high    price. 

it    was   inevitable    that 
•••.    inferior  dye  Bhould  he  sold,  mostly  by 
-mall    manti.f  who   did    not     worry   aboul    their  reputa- 

and  were  out  to  gel  all  they  could  and  quickly,  Pos- 
sibly 4  the  larger  concerns  were  not  entirely  blameless 
in  tl  tod  deal  of  self-denial  to  run  a 
115,000  batch  into  the  Bewer  because  it  was  too  dull,  or  too  red, 

mighl  he.     Any  abuses  of  this  kind  were 
i  a-  conditions  approached  normal,  and  if  any. 

•  d  to  be  to  on  them,  they  should  recall  the 

.'  glass-hou 

""With  legislation   pending  in   Congress,  i1  is  important    that 

I    public   and    the    textile    industry    he    made    to 

-tut)'  industry  has  accomplished  all  and 

than   could   reasonably   h.    expected   of  it.     They   must 

:at    it    i;  nippoii    and    that    with    proper  sup- 

Sdently  he  counted  upon  to  place  and  hold  this 

in   the  world   in   the  quantity  and 

manufactun  d. 
'Lei  rd  to  the  day  when  the  Reichstag  \\  ill  I"' 

American  dyes   to  protect    the  German 


l>"l\<.    t  P      THE   CLOTHES. 

it  rs.herblu- 

■  t  rii  i-  tuii  of  germs, 
;m<l  your  clothes  are   piled   together 

■  tier  dirt]   clot  hes.     Do 

■  \  don  t  lasl  loan''  •■ 


CHARRING    N<»l    A  WOOD-PRESERVATIVE    Charring  is 

due  in   i  Ma    hut  t  -  of  f<  ace-posl  a  and  tele- 

an    bo  b     t    i    the  1  oited  Bta 

This  is  shown,    a       I  h   Railway 

I  be  laboratory  on 

■•  ated   !■■•  '     of  variou  -   -p.  ci(  s.     T 

•  d  in  t;  !,<•  I.    -  durable  than  the 

■    id  : 

of  charred  wood  around  a  post  should 
arcoal  dm     nol   decay  or  encourag* 

of  fungi,  but  tic    charred  ana  around  a  post    i-   not 


usually  a  solid  covering,  for  it  is  cheeked  through  in  many 
places.  If  posts  are  seasoned  before  they  are  charred,  the  char- 
ring does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  season  checks  which  are 
always  present.  If  green  unchecked  posts  are  charred,  cheeks 
will  open  through  the  charred  pari  as  the  wood  seasons.  In 
either  case  the  uncharred  center  of  the  post  is  exposed  to  fungus 
infection  and  will  decay  as  rapidly  as  any  untreated  wood. 
Charring  deep  enough  to  resist  decay  would  undoubtedly 
weaken  a  post  of  ordinary  size." 


SAVING   THE   LIVES   OF   CLOTHES 

WASH  IXC.  CLOTHES  is  intended  merely  to  clean 
I  hem,  hut  the  methods  employed  too  often  tend  to 
destroy  them,  too.  A  hit.  of  science  applied  on 
Mondays  may  add  weeks  to  the  life  of  one's  linen,  says  Prof.  I. 
Newton  Kugelmass,  of  Howard  College,  writing  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York).  Dirt,  says  Professor  Kugelmass, 
is  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  and  the  business  of  the  laundross 
is  to  remove  it.  The  business  of  the  chemist  is  to  tell  her  how 
to  do  it,  and  he  knows  that  the  life  of  clothes  may  be  prolonged 
25  per  cent,  by  scientific  laundering.     The  writer  continues: 

'The  laundering  process  is  started  with  soaking  to  loosen  the 
dirt  and  save  rubbing,  and  thereby  the  goods,  time,  and  energy. 
The  great  mistake  made  is  to  begin  soaking  with  hot-  water.  This 
coagulates  the  albuminous  matter  and  starch,  making  them  stick 
on  the  clothing  with  resultant  blotches.  Start  with  a  cold- 
water  hath,  for  cold  water  dissolves  the  starch  and  albuminous 
matter  and  gets  rid  of  them  for  good. 

"The  kind  of  water  used  should  not  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Woolens  galore  have  been  ruined  by  washing  them  in 
naturally  hard  water.  The  sticky  soap  settles  in  the  pores 
of  the  wool  fiber  and  materially  reduces  its  wearing  qualities. 
For  safety  and  efficiency  prepare  the  water  before  using  it  for 
washing.  Add  a  minimum  of  ammonia,  borax,  soda-ash,  or 
washing-soda,  enough  to  precipitate  the  objectionable  minerals. 
Stir,  let  the  water  settle,  and  then  allow  the  clear  water  to  flow 
into  the  washing-tub. 

"With  the  water  prepared,  the  next  step  is  the  actual  wash- 
ing operation,  which  involves  combined  mechanical  agitation 
and  cleansing  action  of  soap.     To  get  maximum  service  from 


MODKKN   MACHINERY   IS  .MOT  SUKFICMJCNT. 

1  Even  fchie  mo- 1  mod  i  to  method  of  fighting  dirt  is  not  proof  against  |||(' 

common  mistakes  of  carelesslj  prepared  water  and  Insufficient  rinsing." 


p    wt    inn   i    I.iidw    how    it    works.      Soap  first   dissolved  in  the 

water  react  ch<  mically,  giving  a  mild  alkaline  medium.  This 
medium  prepares  the  way.  The  rest  of  the  soap  is  very  finely 
divided  into  microscopic  particles,  all  evenly  distributed  through- 
out   the    whole   solution-  all    the    water   is   soapy.     Each   soap 
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particle  is  a  worker— a  dirt-capturer!  The  more  finely  divided 
the  particles  and  the  greater  the  number,  the  more  efficient  the 
cleaning.  The  best  condition  is  attained  by  slightly  increasing 
the  alkalinity  with  a  mild  alkali — soda.  These  dirt-fighters 
work  best  in  a  moderately  alkaline  field.  Since  dirt  is  held  in 
soiled  goods  by  grease,  soap  cleans  in  two  operations.     It  first 


5-; 

■k     STREAKS  OF  THE 

Ik  CURDY  SOAP 

anwfw ■* 

am'''                          4  f'/> 
■Mk 
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^SU  AVtNG 

ipy    SLUE  SPOTS 

Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

SOFT  WATER  "WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  IT. 

"Hard  water  is  very  bad  for  the  clothes:   ammonia  or  washing-soda 

should  always  be  added:   your  handkerchief  is  likely  to  suffer  from 

all  the  ailments  shown  above  if  you  don't  soften  hard  water." 


removes  the  grease  from  the  materials  by  forming  an  emulsion 
with  it.  The  dirt  without  any  grease  support  on  the  clothes 
is  now  pulled  in  (absorbed)  by  the  fighting  soap  particles.  Every 
soap  particle  carries  a  dirt-load  on  its  back  and  keeps  the  grease 
in  emulsion  form. 

"Many  a  laundress  adds  caustic  soda  to  the  soap  solution. 
This  gives  an  excessive  alkalinity  and  ruins  the  strength,  color, 
appearance,  and  wear  of  the  clothing.  Then,  too,  she  does  not 
invariably  choose  the  best  cleaning  soap.  It  is  'neutral  soap,' 
without  free  caustic,  without  fillers  of  water-glass,  resin,  or 
peroxids,  adulterations  that  loosen,  weaken,  and  color  the 
texture  of  the  fiber.  Neutral  soap  and  a  mild  alkali  together 
give  the  most  efficient  washing  medium.  The  deadly  policy 
of  leaving  the  clothes  overnight  in  the  dirty  soap  bath  '  rots '  them. 

"Using  raw  bleaching  powder  means  more  harmful  effects  on 
the  clothes  than  hard  water  and  caustic  soda  combined.  Treat 
the  bleaching  powder  with  soda  in  a  separate 
vessel.  The  sodium  replaces  the  calcium,  giving 
sodium  hypochlorite,  th->  bleach  liquor,  and  pre- 
cipitate chalk  settles  to  the  bottom  and  is  rejected. 
The  sodium  hypochlorite  is  acted  upon  by  the 
water,  giving  oxygen,  caustic  soda,  and  energy." 

Bleaching  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  these  days, 
when  whiteness  is  considered  next  to  cleanliness, 
if  not  sometimes  before  it.  To  bleach  with  the 
minimum  of  injury,  suggests  the  writer,  the  least 
possible  soda  should  be  used  in  making  up  the 
bleaching  liquor.  This  will  prevent  large  alka- 
linity. The  materials  should  be  kept  in  the  bleach 
a  minimum  length  of  time.  For  the  rest,  advises 
the  writer: 


STRAW   GAS   FOR   FARM   USE 

THE  FARMER  MAY  AT  SOME  TIME  in  the  future 
run  his  flivver,  light  his  barn,  and  cook  his  breakfast 
with  gas  made  from  the  waste  straw  of  his  own  fields. 
We  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Export  American  Industries  (New 
York)  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  production  of 
gas  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wheat,  oat,  and  rye  straws. 
The  possibilities  of  this  so-called  straw  gas  are  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined, but  we  are  told  that  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  pro- 
duced to  operate  an  automobile  over  a  short  period,  and  it  has 
also  been  used  for  illuminating  purposes  and,  to  some  extent, 
for  fuel.     The  writer  continues: 

"  If  the  results  of  projected  tests  are  satisfactory,  further  ex- 
periments will  be  conducted  on  the  problems  of  plant  equipment 
and  production  of  the  gas  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  supply  himself  with  light  and  heat  for  his  house, 
power  for  his  stationary  engines  and,  possibly,  for  his  tractor 
outfit.  If  a  suitable  unit  can  be  evolved,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
straw  gas  will  have  a  distinct  economic  value  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  raw  waste  materials  from  which  it  is 
produced  are  destroyed  or  left  to  rot.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  straw  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  in  the  West  and  North- 
west regions  of  the  United  States  there  is  an  unlimited  supply 
of  the  necessary  materials. 

"Fifty  pounds  of  straw  will  produce  about  300  cubic  feet  of 
gas — an  amount  sufficient  to  drive  a  light  roadster  fifteen  miles,' 
but  before  the  gas  can  be  considered  as  a  possible  motor  fuel 
it  is  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  reducing  the  gas  to  liquid 
form  or  condensing  it. 

"The  present  process  for  producing  straw  gas  was  developed 
in  1914  by  George  Harrison,  a  Canadian  engineer,  who  later 
cooperated  with  Professor  MacLaurin,  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  The  university  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  conjunction  with  it 
exhibited  a  straw-gas  equipment  at  the  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  in  New  York  in  1918.  The  equipment  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  was  later  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  improved  upon  for  its  investigations.  The  Cana- 
dians had  operated  an  automobile  with  the  gas,  but  had  been 
forced  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  carrying  the  gas  supply  in 
a  large  bag  on  the  top  of  the  car,  a  method  hardly  practicable. 

"In  the  production  of  gas  from  straw  valuable  by-products 
are  obtained,  among  others,  carbon  residue  statable  for  the 
manufacture  of  lampblack  of  very  fine  quality.  This  residue 
also  contains  certain  amounts  of  potash,  phosphates,  and  nitro- 
gen compounds,  which  give  it  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  tar 
and  ammoniacal  liquids  resulting  from  the  process  may  prove 
useful  in  the  dye  industry,  in  addition  to  their  value  as  disin- 
fectants and  preservatives.  Once  the  process  of  gas  production 
is  perfected,  its  commercial  future  seems  assured. 

"If  a  cheap  and  practicable  plant  equipment  can  be  devised, 


CONTRACTION 
DUEL  TO  THE 
STICKY  SOAP 


"Heat  the  bleach  bath  gradually  to  prevent  too 
rapid  giving  off  of  the  oxygen,  and  rinse  thoroughly, 
else  the  bleach  liquor  will  'rot'  the  fabrics. 

"Rinsing  should  be  thorough  after  each  opera- 
tion. Insufficient  rinsing  after  the  first  suds  decreases  the  soap 
efficiency  in  the  second  suds;  after  the  bleach,  ruins  the  clothes; 
before  bluing,  leaves  the  alkalinity  to  cause  uneven  setting  of  the 
blue;  and  also  leaves  the  alkalinity  to  convert  the  starch  into 
yellow  decomposition  products  during  ironing." 


HARD  WATER  IS  HARD  ON  WOOLENS:  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TAKING. 
After  washing  the  fibers  are  clogged  with  soap,  which  is  insoluble  in  hardVater. 


the  straw  gas  may  become  a  substitute  for  electric  power  on  the 
farm.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  farmer  who  is  remote 
from  central-station  service,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  forego 
electricity  as  a  motive  power.  Straw  gas  may  also  take  the 
place  of  gasoline." 
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\    SEESAW   WINDMILL 

AW  IN  DM  ILL   SAIL   that    rocks   to   and   fro   instead   of 
twirling   around    lias   been   devised    by    an    Argentine 
-    tit.-    writer   of    a    descriptive    article 
in  Popular  S  New  Yorl 

■When  the  wind  blow-,  you  have  often  seen  the  sails  of  a 
ind.     But  have  you  ever  soon  a  windmill  with 


piston-rod  of  the  pump  is  also  attached  to  this  beam,  which  is 
capable  of  a  rooking  and  of  a  rotating  motion.  Now  for  the 
action.  When  the  wind  blows  it  strikes  the  frame  in  which  the 
tilting  vane  is  mounted  and  swings  the  beam  into  line  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Tin1  wind  then  seizes  the  vane  on,  let 
us  say,  the  upper  face  and  tilts  it  against  the  lower  limit,  of  the 
frame.  Immediately  the  wind  pressure  drives  the  beam  down 
until  tins  lower  side  of  tho  triangle  is  parallel  with  the  horizon 
and  the  face  of  the  vane  is  no  longer  exposed  to  tho  wind.  The 
full  motion  of  the  arm,  however,  extends  one  point 
further,  owing  to  the  excess  momentum  of  the 
weight  which  balances  the  vane.  This  gives  the 
wind  a  chance  at  the  reverse,  or  lower  surface,  and 
the  vane  is  blown  against  the  upper  limit  of  the 
triangle  and  acts  as  a  sail  to  lift  the  beam  until 
this  upper  limit  in  turn  takes  the  parallel  position, 
the  vane  drops,  and  the  beam  is  prest  downward 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  piston-rod  is  worked  up 
and  down  with  the  motion  of  the  beam  and  is 
busily  pumping  water  as  long  as  there  is  any  wind 
stirring."  


WHEN    Till:   WIND  BLOWS,  Till.   WINDMILL  WILL  BOCK. 

on  <>f  tin-  windmill  and  :i  radical  departure  from  the 
wind  fron  r  the  pump-handle  with  its 

iwn,  pumpl  from  I !"■  well. 


HOW   SAFE   IS   FLYING? 


o 


.1  which,  instead  of  goung  round,  Sapped  up  and 
H'  light  from   South  America.     Yanl 

•  b  the  rotating  fan   v.  liicli 
Ce   I  he   dark'  of 

.  ,  of  Baladillo,  Arg<  ntine 

ipplj     him    with    pump 

il  of  this  South-Ai  i  "i 

tilting  ounted  at  right  angl<  -  to  a 

triangnlar  fra:.  d  of  a  balanced  beam.     The 


XL  THOUSAND  TIMES  as  many  air- 
pilots  are  injured  as  engine-drivers,  pro- 
portionally to  the  total,  and  about  800 
times  as  many  passengers  as  those  who  ride  on 
trains,  according  to  figures  and  estimates  quoted 
by  The  Universal  Engineer  (New  York)  from  tho 
London  Engineer.     We  read: 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  flying  is 
to-day  almost  as  safe  as  motoring,  and  hardly 
more  dangerous  than  railway- traveling.  The 
statement  has  hitherto  passed  unchallenged,  but 
there  at  last  are  some  figures  disproving  it.  With 
a  view;  probably  to  promoting  public*  faith  in  the 
safety  of  flight,  the  Air  Ministry  recently  circu- 
lated certain  figures  illustrating  the  incidence  of 
casualties  incurred  within  tho  United  Kingdom  in 
the  course  of  civil  flying  during  the  period  from 
May  1  to  December  .'51,  101').  These  figures 
shoAved  that  the  pilots  killed  per  thousand  flights 
numbered  .11,  while  those  injured  numbered  .17. 
I'll-  thousand  hours  flown,  .48  pilots  were  killed 


and    .72   injured,    while   per   thousand   passengers 
carried  the  casually  figures  among  the  pilots  were 
.010    and    .10    respectively.     On    the    passengers' 
side,  .00  were  killed  and  .01  injured  per  thousand 
hours  flown.      Turning  to  our  railways,  we    find 
thai  the  railways  of  the  United    Kingdom  carried, 
in  1012,  in  round  figures,  1,455,000,000  passengers, 
uol  counting  season-ticket  holders,  who  numbered 
about  7.'5N,000.     If  we  suppose  that  each  season- 
tickel  holder  represents  an  average  of  400  journeys 
per  year,  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
can   be  estimated  at  1,750  millions.     If  the  casu- 
alties to  the  engine-drivers  amounted  to  .016  killed 
and  .10  injured   per  thousand    passengers  carried, 
as,  according  to  the   Air   Ministry's    figures,  did 
the  casualties  among  civil   aviation    pilots,   then 
the   annual    death-roll    among    our  engine-drivers 
would    amount   to  28,000  killed  and  280,000  in- 
jured.    In  actual  faci.  there  were  fewer  than  30,000 
drivers  employed  on  our  railways  in  1915,  and  of 
these  21  wen-  killed  and  284  injured.     The  airplane 
pilot's  risk  would  appear  to  bo  about  one  thousand 
times  as  great  as  the  engine-driver's.     The  passen- 
ger's risk  can   he  arrived  at  similarly  if  we  assume 
a  figure  for  the  average  duration  of  a  railway  jour- 
ney.    Taking  this  figure  as  an  hour,  it  follows  f  ha  I, 
the  total   time   spent  in   railway    traveling  during 
1111.'',   wa-     1.750    million    hours.      If    then    .06    passengers    were 
killed  and  .01  injured  per  thousand  hours  of  traveling,  as  was  the 
e   in   flying  dining  the  period  covered  by  the  Air  Ministry's 
figure-:,  the    death-roll    among   railway    passengers    would    reach 
the   appalling   total    of    105,000   per   year,  while   over   a.   million 
pa1-  engers   would   receive   injuries.      Actually  the  number  of 
gers  killed  on  our  railways  in   1015  was  133,  while  those 
injured  numbered  1.21s.     The  airplane  passenger's  risk  is  thus 
apparently  800  times  as  greal  at  I  he  railway  passenger's." 
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WHEN   YOUR    NAME   IS   NOT 
YOUR   OWN 

IF  YOUR  NAME  IS  ROBINSON,  have  you  a  right  to  make 
shoes  and  market  them  simply  as  "Robinson's  Shoes"? 
Not  if  the  public  already  understands  that  term  to  mean 
another  man's  product.  Thus,  if  your  name  happened  to  be 
Kodak,  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  "Kodak  Cameras,"  or 
if  you  were  a  member  of  the  Uneeda  family,  you  could  not  adver- 
tise "Uneeda  Biscuit"  without  an  elaborate  printed  explanation 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  or  your  product  had  nothing 
to  do  with  others  more  familiar  to  the  world.  Decisions  of  the 
courts  to  the  above  effect  are  chronicled  in  The  Nation's  Business 
(Washington),  by  W.  W.  Goldsmith,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  law  of 
unfair  competition,  which  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  confu- 
sion in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  two  different 
products.     Writes  Mr.  Goldsmith: 

"The  object  of  the  impostor  always  is  to  create  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  and  thus  to  sell  his  goods  or  his  service  on  the 
established  reputation  of  another's  goods  or  service.  To  curb 
this  form  of  competition,  the  law  of  unfair  competition  is  invoked. 

"There  are  three  principles  upon  which  the  courts  have  rested 
the  application  of  the  law.  They  are:  (1)  to  promote  honest 
and  fan*  dealing;  (2)  to  protect  the  purchasing  public,  and  (3) 
to  protect  the  property  rights  of  individuals.  All  three  have 
at  times  been  given  as  the  basis  for  the  right  to  relief,  but  the 
majority  of  the  American  courts  grant  relief  from  unfair  com- 
petition upon  the  third  ground  alone.  They  consider  good-will 
a  valuable  property  and  protect  it  exactly  as  they  do  land  or 
houses,  or  stocks  of  goods,  or  other  property.  The  fact  that  the 
complaining  party  has  no  exclusive  right  to  the  particular  name 
or  symbol,  or  the  get-up  of  goods,  is  immaterial. 

"A  series  of  interesting  cases  based  on  similarity  in  names, 
and  the  right  of  a  man  to  use  his  own  name,  were  the  Baker 
cases.  Walter  Baker  &  Company  began  manufacturing  cocoa 
and  chocolate  in  1870.  In  1894  one  William  H,  Baker,  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  put  upon  the  market  a  chocolate  labeled  with  the 
name  'W.  H.  Baker  &  Co.'  It  immediately  began  to  sell  as 
Baker's  Chocolate,  and  the  public  accepted  it  for  the  chocolate 
made  by  Walter  Baker  &  Company,  which  bore  the  label  'W. 
Baker  &  Co.,'  and  had  long  been  selling  as  Baker's  Chocolate. 
William  H.  Baker,  at  the  suit  of  Walter  Baker  &  Company,  was 
required  to  state  upon  his  packages,  'W.  H.  Baker  is  distinct 
from  and  has  no  connection  with  the  old  chocolate  manufactory 
of  Walter  Baker  &  Company.' 

"Another  suit  was  then  brought  by  Walter  Baker  &  Com- 
pany against  a  William  P.  Baker,  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
restrained  from  using  the  name  Baker  alone  or  with  the  initial 
'W'  only,  but  was  allowed  to  use  his  full  name,  'William  P. 
Baker'  or  'William  Philips  Baker.'  The  William  H.  Baker,  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  then  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  a  William 
H.  Baker,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  from  marketing  chocolate 
in  packages  upon  which  was  printed  'William  H.  Baker  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  old  chocolate  manufactory  of  Walter  Baker  & 
Company.'  This  was  rather  poetic  justice.  The  statement  was 
the  same  as  that  the  Virginia  Baker  had  been  required  to  use 
to  distinguish  his  goods  from  the  goods  of  Walter  Baker  & 
Company.  Both  Walter  Baker  &  Company  and  the  Virginia 
Baker  restrained  one  Sander,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  Virginia  Baker  in  the  first  venture,  and  then  the 
agent  of  the  Baker  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  from  marketing 
chocolate  and  cocoa  without  first  marking  it  to  indicate  clearly 
by  what  Baker  it  was  made.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  suits 
by  Walter  Baker  &  Company,  grocers  who  were  handling  the 
product  of  the  Baker  of  Virginia  were  required  to  use  the  name 
Baker  with  accompanying  words  and  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
the  goods  were  not  the  product  of  Walter  Baker  &  Company." 

Another  series  of  interesting  cases  were  the  Rogers  cases. 
Perhaps  no  article  of  household  use  is  better  known  to  American 
housewives  than  Rogers  silver.  It  was  first  made  in  1865  by 
throe  brothers,  and  has  been  continuously  on  the  market  since, 
under  trade-names  in  which  the  name  "Rogers"  was  the  salient 
feature.     Says  Mr.  Goldsmith: 

"In  1883  George  Rogers,  a  lawyer,  turned  silversmith  and 
formed   a  company    to   manufacture    silverware.     He   and 


associates  were  restrained  from  using  the  word  'Rogers'  on 
their  goods.  In  1907,  another  man  by  the  name  of  Rogers 
placed  a  Rogers  silver  on  the  market.  He  printed  on  his 
packages,  'Not  connected  with  any  other  Rogers.'  This  was 
not  enough,  and  he  was  required  to  state,  'Not  the  original 
Rogers.'  Then  a  bicycle-maker,  whose  name  was  Rogers,  began 
manufacturing  silverware  which  he  stamped  'Wm.  H.  Rogers.' 
Later,  the  sons  of  the  original  Rogers  placed  a  Rogers  silver  on 
the  market.  They  marked  their  goods  'The  real  Rogers  goods.' 
The  original  Rogers  Brothers  had  sold  out  to  a  corporation,  and 
the  sons  were  enjoined  from  using  the  name  Rogers  alone,  or 
stating  that  their  goods  were  'The  real  Rogers  goods,'  or  that 
they  were  'The  only  Rogers  Brothers.' 

"In  Illinois  a  milkman  in  the  city  of  Springfield  by  the  name 
of  Meuller  used  for  nearly  sixteen  years  a  certain  distinctive 
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scheme  of  painting  on  his  wagons.  Their  running-gear  was 
yellow,  their  bodies  brown,  their  tops  white,  and  on  the  sides 
was  a  pastoral  scene  consisting  of  two  cows,  some  trees,  a  run- 
ning brook,  some  lilies,  and  a  fence.  He  had  a  competitor  by 
the  name  of  Nokes.  Mr.  Nokes  took  his  wagons  to  the  shop 
where  Mr.  Meuller  had  his  painting  done,  and  they  emerged 
with  yellow  running  gear,  brown  bodies,  and  white  tops,  and 
with  a  pastoral  scene  on  the  sides  consisting  of  two  cows,  a 
mountain,  a  Swiss  castle  with  a  cupola,  a  running  brook,  and 
some  lilies.  •  The  name  of  one  dairy  was  The  Walnut  Grove 
Dairy,  of  the  other,  The  Walnut  Park  Dairy,  and  the  names 
were  painted  on  the  wagons. 

"The  P-preme  Court  of  the  State  Said  that  Mr.  Mueller 
could  not  have  so  impoverished  the  English  language,  and  so 
exhausted  the  skill  of  the  artist  that  Mr.  Nokes  was  compelled 
to  imitate  him  so  closely.  Mr.  Nokes  was  required  to  change 
the  painting  of  his  wagons  and  the  name  of  his  dairy. 

"In  California  a  merchant  rebuilt  the  front  of  his  store  to 
imitate  exactly  the  store  front  of  his  next-door  rival.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  required  him  to  place  signs  in 
conspicuous  places  in  his  store  so  that  the  public  would  know 
that  his  establishment  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  estab- 
lishment next  door. 

"New  words  are  often  coined  to  name  inventions.  The  in- 
ventor's surname  is  not  infrequently  used.  Through  the  mo- 
nopoly conferred  by  a  patent  such  names  acquire  a  generically 
descriptive  meaning  and  come  to  identify  the  article  rather  than 
the  maker.  The  doctrine  in  America,  and  it  seems  in  France 
and  England  as  well,  is  that  the  name  passes  to  the  public  with 
the  cessation  of  the  monopoly  the  patent  created.  Thus  the 
word  'linoleum.'  which  was  coined  by  the  inventor,  is  denned 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  as  a  'floor  covering.'  The  public  may 
avail  itself  of  this  dedication  of  the  right  to  make  an  article  and 
to  use  its  name,  and  any  one  may  now  make  linoleum. 

"The  principles  of  the  law  of  unfair  competition  have  been 
applied  to  the  Gordian  knots  of  business  for  upward  of  two  cen- 
turies, but  the  name  unfair  competition  was  not  given  to  the  body 
of  principles  which  had  slowly  accumulated  until  some  fifty 
years  ago.  The  remedy  was  at  first  sparingly  granted.  The 
courts  were  loath  to  apply  a  law  which  seemed  to  curtail  the 
freedom  of  trade.  But  the  achievements  of  modern  business 
have  demanded  a  broader  view,  and  the  courts,  faced  with  a 
multitude1  of  cases  of  unfair  trading,  now  apply  the  Fundamental 
principles  freely  and  without  regard  to  technical  doctrine-." 
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B'\V\I\'<;.  in  the  plan  of  the  "Ring  and  the  Book," 
gave  a  scheme  for  <  stimating  the  state  of  mind  of  London 
Mrs.    Asquith's  autobiography.      The   Westminster 
London    take-  advantage  of  this  had  and  sizes  up  the 
-i.  -and  the  tertium  quid.     "One-half  Home*'  flunks 
tin-  book    a    ••monstrous    invasion    of  private   life."   and   fears 
no  one  will  if   this  sort 

■  n     "and   such 
inguished     people,     too!'' 

•The    other    half    Rome"   re- 

Pshaw!  \\  hat  hypocriti- 
eal  i  wonderful 

book,  -  splosive  like  the  truth; 
an<l.  thank  Heaven,  some  one 
has  had  the  courage  to  throw 

on  to  tlie  winds."     This 

■  1    from   within 

the   ]>aures   of   tile   bOOk    it -elf   by 

both  Lord  Morley  and  the  late 
Henry  -lam.  -.  Mr.  .lame-  is 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Asquitb  as 
calling  her  diary,  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  hook,  "a 
valuable  English  docu- 
rare  n  relation  of  the 
human  inwardness  of  political 
life  in  this  country,  and  a  pic- 

of   manners   and    personal 

-  en  ditable  on  the 
tie  to  the  country  a-  it   is 

frairk  and  acute."     John  Mor- 

called   it  "a   brilliant 

nple  of  character  writing, 

in  which   the   French  BO  indis- 

it   U-.  a-  keen  and 

bating     as     Madame    de 

or   the   best   of   thelll." 

Whereupon  this  "other  half." 

imish,  asks:  "  Why 

iuldn'4  we  have  it.'     Why  bottle  it  up  till  every  one  is  dead 

all  the  life  it  .if  it'.'"      Tertium  <i"!<l  sits  unmoved  by 

•:im< l<  ration-,  saying:  "We  don't  know  any  of  the 

and    we    don't    .-are    a    rap    whose    feelings   are    hurt  or 

i  hether  the  author  gets  int..  a  scrape  or  not,  but  since  Bomebody 

curtain,  ••'..■  mean  to  have  a  good  look  and  form 

■  opinion.     We,  to...  are  just  sick  of  the  pompous,  stuffed 

of  their  lives.  ...  If   Mrs.    Asquith 

humbug,  and  creates   a   new   public  curiosity  in 

leople  whom  we  an  asked  to  accept  as 

llible  pop.-,   it    will    b.    good   for   then,   and   not    had   for  us." 

M   which  Mr-.  Asquitb  has  startled  contem- 

in  portraiture,  particularly  of  people 

•'ill  li  who  ha  notable  figures  in  English  hie 

I'ury  L  ,  p<  d  h.r  Kodak.      Here  are 

■  u: 
"V>'  '    in   him   was   not   hi-   mind      which 

'.in  hi-  religion,  his  unquestioning  obedience 

'        I.    and    his    perfect    freedom    from    cant.      His 
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mentality  was  brittle,  and  he  was  as  quick-tempered  in  argu- 
ment as  he  was  sunny  and  serene  in  games." 

Of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire: 

"He  stood  by  himself,  and  could  have  come  from  no  country 
in  the  world  hut  England.  He  had  the  figure  and  appearance 
of  an  artizan,  with  the  brevity  of  a  peasant,  the  courtesy  of  a 

king,  and  the  noisy  sense  of 
humor  of  a  Falstaff.  He  gave 
a  great  wheezy  guffaw  at  all 
the  right  things,  and  was  pos- 
sest  of  endless  wisdom." 

Of  Sir  Charles  Dilko: 

"Besides  a  defective  sense  of 
humor,  he  was  fundamentally 
commonplace  and  had  no  key. 
to  his  mind,  which  makes  every 
one  ultimately  dull.  .  .  .After 
hearing  him  talk  uninterrupt- 
edly for  hours  and  watching 
his  stuffy  face  and  protruding 
eyes,  I  said  to  Laura: 

' '  He  may  be  a  clever  man, 
but  he  has  not  a  ray  of  humor 
and  hardly  any  sensibility. 
If  he  were  a  horse,  I  would 
certainly  not  buy  him.'" 

Of  Lord  Kosebery: 

"I  think  Lord  Rosebery 
would  have  had  a  better  ner- 
vous system  and  been  a  hap- 
pier man  if  ho  had  not  been 
so  rich.  Riches  are  overesti- 
mated in  the  Old  Testament; 
the  good  and  successful  man 
receives  too  many  animals, 
wives,  apes,  stie-goats,  and 
peacocks.  The  values  are 
changed  in  the  New:  Christ 
counsels  a  different  perfection 
and  promises  another  reward. 
.  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  was  too 
thin-skinned,  too  conscious,  to 
bo  really  happy.  He  was  not 
self-swayed  like  Gladstone,  but  he  was  self-en  folded." 

Of  Sir  William  llarcourt: 

"Sir  William  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  illustrate  his  sense  of  humor:  He  told  me  1  hat  women  should 
be  played  with  like  fish;  only  in  the  one  case  you  angle  to  make 
them  rise,  and  in  the  other  to  make;  them  fall.  He  had  a  great, 
deal  of  wit  and  nature,  impulsive  generosity  of  heart,  and  a 
temperament  that  clouded  his  judgment,.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  life  had  added  nothing;  he  was  perverse,  unreasonable, 
brilliant,  boisterous,  and  kind  when  1  knew  him;  but  he  must 
have  been  all  these  in  the  nursery." 

Of  Mr.  Balfour: 

'The  most  that  many  of  us  could  hope  for  was  that  he  had 
a  taste  in  us  as  one  might  have  in  docks  or  china.  .  .  .  Ho 
eit  her  finessed  with  t  he  ethical  basis  of  his  intellect,  or  had  done. 
This  made  him  unintelligible  to  the  average  man,  unforgivable 
to  the  fanatic,  and  a  god  to  the  blunderer.  .  .  .  Low  wages,  drink, 
disease,  sweating,  and  overcrowding  did  not  concern  him;  they 
left  him  cold  and  he  had  not  the  power  to  express  a  moral  indig- 
nation  which   he  was  too  detached   to  feel." 

With  a  literary  method  quite  new  she  has  represented  con- 
versations in  dialog  form,  exhibiting  in  them  not  only  a  feat  of 
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memory  but  a  dramatic  imagination.  Her  interlocutors  do 
not  talk  alike,  and  these  reported  conversations,  as  the  London 
Spectator  points  out,  "represent  the  real  impression,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  made  upon  the  writer's  mind."  We  cite  from 
the  book  her  interview  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  whom  she 
sat  next  at  a  dinner.  She  had  often  wished  to  know  him,  but 
"when  he  observed  that  he  had  been  put  next  to  a  'Miss,'  he 
placed  his  left  elbow  firmly  on 
the  table  and  turned  his  back 
upon  me  through  several 
courses."  When  he  turned  to 
her  he  asked  if  she  knew  any 
politicians,  and  he  heard  that 
"with  the  exception  of  himself, 
I  knew  them  all  intimately." 

"Do  you  know  Lord  Salis- 
bury?" 

Margot  had  to  confess  she 
had  forgotten  him,  but  added 
she  would  like  to  know  him: 

"Lord  Randolph  —  'What 
do  you  want  to  know  him  for? ' 

"Margot — '  Because  I  think 
he  is  amazingly  amusing  and  a 
very  fine  writer.' 

"Lord  Randolph  (mutter- 
ing something  I  could  not 
catch  about  Salisbury  lying 
dead  at  his  feet) — 'I  wish  to 
God  that  I  had  never  known 
him.' 

"Margot — 'I  am  afraid 
you  resigned  more  out  of 
temper  than  conviction,  Lord 
Randolph.' 

"At  this  he  turned  com- 
pletely round  and,  gazing  at 
me,  said:  'Confound  your 
cheek!  What  do  you  know  of 
me    and    my    convictions?     I 

hate  Salisbury!  He  jumped  at  my  resignation  like  a  dog  at  a 
bone.  The  Tories  are  ungrateful,  short-sighted  beasts.  I  hope 
you  are  a  Liberal.'  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of  our  conversation 
he  asked  me  who  I  was.  I  told  him  that  after  his  manners 
to  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  it  was  perhaps  better 
that  we  should  remain  strangers.  However,  after  a  little  chaff, 
we  made  friends  and  he  said  he  would  come  and  see  me  in 
Grosvenor  Square." 

If  politics  did  not  awe  the  young  lady  who  had  not  then 
become  Mrs.  Asquith,  neither  did  literature  in  the  person  of  the 
Poet  Laureate.     She  went  down  to  his 
house  on  invitation  of  his  son,  Lionel 
Tennyson : 

"He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  him  to 
dress  for  dinner,  adding: 

"'Your  sister  said  of  me  that  I  was 
both  untidy  and  dirty.' 

'  To  which  I  replied : 

"'Did  you  mind  this?' 

"Tennyson— 'I  wondered  if  it  was 
true.     Do  you  think  I'm  dirty?' 

"Margot — 'You  are  very  handsome.' 
.  "Tennyson — 'I  can  see  by  that 
remark  that  you  think  I  am.'" 

In  closing  her  narrative  Mrs.  Asquith 
writes: 

"I  have  tried  to  relate  of  my  man- 
ners, morals,  talents,  defects,  tempta- 
tions,   and    appearance  as    faithfully 

as  I  can;  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  I  had 
to  confess  and  expose  one  opinion  of  myself  which  might  differ- 
entiate me  a  little  from  other  people,  I  should  say  it  was  my 
power  of  love  coupled  with  my  power  of  criticism,  but  what  I 
lack  most  is  equanimity,  moderation,  self-control,  and  the  au- 
thority that  comes  from  a  perfect  sense  of  proportion." 


THE    EX-PRIME    MINISTER    AND    "MARGOT 
A  portrait  taken  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 


A   NEW   LITERARY   TYPE 

BUT  IT  IS  ONLY  A  SEA  CHANGE,  perhaps,  that  makes 
the  type  seem  new,-  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury he  was  a  preacher ;  now  he  is  a  man  of  letters.  George 
Eliot  is  taken  as  authority.  "Given  a  person  of  fluent  powers 
of  expression  and  of  superficial  observation,  but  of  little  liking 

for  careful  examination,  of  love 
for  hasty  generalization  and 
aversion  to  laborious  particu- 
larization  ...  in  what  voca- 
tion would  such  a  person  find  it 
easiest  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world?"  George  Eliot  said 
that  in  her  day  "the  pulpit  of 
an  evangelical  church  offered 
the  greatest  opportunities  for 
an  unimpeded  career";  the 
New. York  Tribune  thinks  the 
secress,  if  alive  to-day,  "would 
reply  that  the  business  of  be- 
ing a  literal  and  social  radical 
yields  the  largest  returns  in  the 
way  of  the  delights  and  profits 
of  extended  publicity."  The 
parlor  Bolshevik  we  know,  tho 
he  has,  perhaps,  been  a  little 
less  noisy  in  recent  months. 
The  Tribune  sees  him  now 
represented  b}r  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  whose  recent  visit  to 
Russia  has  given  him  a  new 
pulpit  utterance.  Of  him  The 
Tribune  writes: 


"Like  Shaw,  whom  he  so 
much  resembles,  Mr.  Wells 
possesses  extraordinary  nim- 
bleness  of  mind,  is  a  word-slinger  of  remarkable  copiousness, 
and  has  an  instinct  which  instructs  him  how  to  be  plausible. 
He  is  amazingly  brilliant,  and  the  half-educated,  imposed  on  by 
the  grand  sweep  of  his  confident  assertions,  naturally  salute 
him  as  a  truly  shining  one.  But  when  the  fireworks  sizzle 
out  and  his  real  message  is  scrutinized,  there  is  evidence  that 
he  is  but  another  of  the  long  line  of  pseudothinkers  who 
leap  to  their  fundamental  conclusions  and  then  defend  them 
tooth  and  nail.  Edward  Irving,  the  pulpiteer  of  George  Eliot's 
day,  scarcely  more  naively  swallowed  whole  the  conventional 
theology   of   his   day   than    does   Mr.    Wells,    the  pamphleteer 

of  the  present,  bolt  entire  the  equally 
conventional  formulas  of  socialism 
and  socialistic  internationalism. 

"The  scientific  method  is  tiring  and 
tiresome.  It  is  four  hundred  years 
since  Francis  Bacon  laid  its  founda- 
tions, but,  tho  accepted  in  the  domain 
of  the  physical,  it  has  made  little 
progress  in  the  domain  of  sociology.  In 
all  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of  man 
in  society  the  practise  still  is  that  which 
Bacon  cried  out  against — seeks  to  es- 
tablish some  preconception,  and  thus, 
to  use  the  quaint  words  of  Bacon,  is 
'vertiginous,  or  in  the  way  of  per- 
petual rotation.' 

"Not  by  accident  does  Mr.  Wells 
find  prophecy  congenial  to  his  spirit. 
Only  the  future  can  assess  the  merits 
of  a  prophet,  and  in  his  lifetime  he  par- 
takes of  the  joys  of  letting  his  imagina- 
tion run  on.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  Mr.  Wells  is  led  to  say  in 
an  oracular  manner  that  no  other  system  would  have  done  better 
than  the  Bolshevik  one.  It  is  impossible  to  refute  this,  for  in 
the  land  of  Might-Have-Been  the  foot  leaves  no  track.  Any 
one  can  safely  guess  what  would  or  would  not  have  happened 
if  that  which  didn't  occur  had  come  to  pass." 
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A   FILM   DUEL 

A  BATTLE    ROYAL  is  always   a   good   thing  to   watch, 
for  on*-  may  be  sure  that  the  Mows  delivered  will  equal 
.   t1  ived.     The  motion-picture  finds  a  puncher 

in  Thomas  Burke,  who  tells  the  readers  of  the  London  Daily 
by   he   "loathes    the   cinema."     Camera    (Los  Angeles) 
3  and  redelivers  his  Mows,  hut   without   much  use  of  the 
information  that  it  was  Mr.  Burke's  story  "cinematized"  that 
thrilled  us  as  "Broken  Blossoms."      Mr.  Burke  doesn't  mention 
do  not  know  whether  he  feels  a  particular  griev- 
a   that   score  or  not.      11.    says   he  has   "many  reasons" 
for  loathing  the  cinema,  "one  of  them  being  that  I  loathe  any- 
thing that  pretends  to  he  what  it  is  not."     Unlike  "most  inven- 
-  and  enterprises,"  the  cinema  presents  to  Mr.  Burke  "no 
forward  movement";    i;  is.  in  his  phrase,  "still  in  the  street  of 
gaff."     After  charging  its  "promoters"  with  "im- 
pud.  not  "  tor  speaking  of  it  a-  "a  new  art,"  he  proceeds: 

"One  can  not  reasonably  object  to  the  penny  gaff.  It  is  quite 
right  that  tin-  office  boy  and  his  grown-up  equals,  who  like 
their  entertainment  hot  and  strong,  should  he  supplied  with 
what  they  like.  Hut  when  the  penny  gaff  claims  for  itself 
dignity  and  consideration  as  a  new  art  one  is  justified  in  asking 

•  off  it-  perch.  There  is  no  art  in  this  business  of  cameras 
ami  claptrap.  It  is  made  by  artifice  and  run  by  skilled  me- 
chanic-. The  'acting'  of  its  much-boosted  'stars' is  a  parcel  of 
inane  trick-,  portentous  grimacing,  and    club-footed  movements. 

"When  one  remembers  the  Russian  Ballet  and  the  exquiste 
'l/Knfant  Prodigue,'  where  every  gesture  says  something,  one 
i-  appalled  at  the  work  of  the  simpering  acrobats  who  are 
boosted  a-  arti.-ts.  If  the  picture-play  were  truly  a  new  art  it 
.Id  achieve  it-  effects  Bolely  through  its  own  medium;  and 
not  one  word  of  explanatory  'subtitle'  would  be  necessary. 
But  it  is  not  a  new  art,  and  never  will  be.  You  can  not  tell  a 
story  through  so  blunt  and  unaccommodating  a  medium  as 
photography. 

"When  an  author,  in  the  course  of  a  story,  throws  in  a  sug- 
tioD  that  a  child   is  ill-treated    by   her   father,  an   atmosphere 

•  d.  and.  if  the  author  has  suitably  conveyed  that  atmos- 
phere, thi'  reader's  imagination  is  clothed  with  it,  and  he  is 
tilled  with  pty  at    the  halt-known   thing. 

•  when    moving-pictures    are    presented    to    an    audience, 
iwing  a  brutal  father  flogging  his  child  with  a  dog-whip,  art 

I-  left  out.  and  the  audience  suffers  nothing  of  that   pity;    only 

my    main   objection    to   the    cinema    is    its   effect   on   the 
child:   for  it  i-  robbing  the  child  of  to-day  of  the  exercise  of  that 
irecious  faculty     imagination.     In   the  cinema   the  chil- 
li are  shown  every  detail  of  a  given   situation.     There  is  no 
opportunity  for  wonder:    no  suggestion  round  which  their  minds 
play.     Not  for  a  moment  are  they  allowed  to  think.      Every 
plained  and  illustrated   until  the  mind  slumbers. 
"Wind-  awake  imagination.     Pictures  kill  it. 

-  a  child  1  could  find  t  he  map  of  Asia  as  enthralling 

in    <'ru-oe.'      I    could    pore    over    it.    and,    from    the 
der  kno  Mud  from  my  school  'Geography,'  could 

i  If.      <  Yrtainly     I     built     them    all 
but  how  delightful  was  the  process  of  building,  and  how 
thai  early  training  of  the  imagination! 

■■did'-  brain-play  is  Btultified  at   every  turn. 
rything  in  crude,  unsatisfying  reality. 

II-  ii    the    hare    substance,    and    robbed    of    the    delicious 
for  the  cinema  in    the    schoolroom,    I   sincerely  hope  it 

If  it  doe-,  t  hen  in  t  Wenty  years' 

u  end  of  imagination  and  Fancy.     There  will 
lor  imagination  i-  the  precious 
ruth;  it  freshens  and  strengthens  the  young  heart, 
inly  witle  r  it." 

ill  this  lying  down,  and  delivers 

in  rip'. 

'  'he  p!  bae  know n  no  advance  in  the 

life.  Mr.  Burke  makes  himself  a 

ird  right  at  the  -tart.     Besides  accomplishing  for  itself 

popularity   that    ha-   never  even   been   claimed   by 

•  ne  ii' .  art .  or  literature,  if  you  please, 

it    1  dramatic    world   and    the   most 

brilliant  ble   writer-   of    the   era.      It    i-    incredible    thai 


Mr.  Burke  overlooks  the  indorsement  of  the  film  by  such  celeb- 
rities as  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Sir  James  Barrie,  and  a  half  dozen 
more  British  authors,  several  of  whom  are  at  present  busily 
engaged  in  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  picture  construction 
in  our  Hollywood  studios.  They  have  happily  recognized  the 
fact  that  they  must  write  scenarios  if  they  desire  to  reach  the 
entire  world.  For  the  people,  highbrows  and  illiterates  alike, 
have  made  known  their  preference  by  the  support  that  has 
shoved  picture  production  into  third  place  among  American 
industries. 

"The  motion-picture  does  not  claim  to  be  a  new  art,  but  it 
has  successfully  combined  all  other  arts  with  results  that  it 
challenges  the  world  to  rival.  It  tells  the  story  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  impossible  to  the  novel.  It  possesses  a  scope 
that  is  denied  the  stage.  And,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Burke's 
slam  at  its  artificiality,  its  landscapes  and  portraits  are  the 
real  thing. 

"  He  also  denounces  the  detail  of  it,  as  killing  to  childish  imag- 
ination. Good!  If,  in  illustrating  fact  instead  of  intensifying 
the  grotesque  shadows  that  have  for  so  many  generations  sur- 
rounded and  in  many  cases  engulfed  youth,  the  photoplay  and 
educational  film  prove  destructive  to  young  imagination,  then 
we  say  kill  it!  We  must  eliminate  all  the  mystifying  unrealities 
of  life  if  we  are  to  get  down  to  the  business  of  progress,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  Mr.  Burke,  you  and  the  few  old  fogies  who  still 
cling  to  your  small-town  train  of  thought,  must  either  wake  up 
or  get  out  of  the  way.  It  is  your  prerogative  to  stunt  your 
own  scope,  but  the  world,  even  an  English  world,  is  not  liable 
to  halt  with  you." 


CHICAGO   INDICTING   HERSELF 
OPERATICALLY 

NEXT  TO  NEW  YORK,  Chicago,  as  an  opera-loving 
city,  holds  the  gage  of  musical  taste  for  America. 
The  Western  company  provides  a  formidable  rival  for 
the  Metropolitan  during  the  weeks  of  its  annual  visit  here. 
If  the  New  York  critics  are  not  always  full  of  praise,  the  popu- 
lace are  usually  not  backward  in  enthusiasm.  The  visit  is  a 
musical  event.  But  it  seems  that  the  company  does  much 
more  for  Chicago  than  Chicago  does  for  it.  "Chicago  is  small- 
town stuff,"  exclaims  its  weekly  musical  journal,  The  Musical 
Leader,  and  is  just  about  equal  to  a  genuine  two  weeks'  season. 
Last  year  we  reproduced  some  plaints  of  a  Chicago  music  critic 
about  the  wanderings  of  its  opera  company.  His  amour  propre 
was  offended  by  what  he  described  as  the  "condescension"  of 
Eastern  crilics,  and  he  was  confident  that  Chicago  could  find 
occupation  enough  for  its  opera  company  if  it  confined  its  ener- 
gies to  its  home  city  and  the  Middle  Western  cities  that  nat- 
urally form  its  bailiwick.  Yet  The  Musical  Leader  at  the  very 
first  "kick-off"  of  the  opera  season  writes  not  only  despairingly, 
but  violently,  of  Chicago's  state  of  mind: 

"  Recently  it  was  stated  in  these  columns  that  not  1  per  cent, 
of  the  population  could  be  circularized  with  announcement  of 
what  was  taking  place  musically  in  this  city.  Latest  experi- 
ences not  alone  confirm  the  belief,  but  make  the  tenth  look  more 
like  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  We  might  just  as  well  state  facts 
without  any  camouflage  and  come  straight  to  the  point. 

"Chicago  is  a  laughing  stock.  The  Chicago  public  knows 
nothing  about  art;  it  is  a  plain  butcher  and  broker  business 
city.  The  merchants  have  no  interest  in  anything  save  their 
counter-jumping  and  the  wares  upon  their  shelves;  the  stock- 
brokers and  grain  dealers  know  nothing  except  that  which  per- 
tains to  their  own  individual  profit s,  ( 'hicago  serves  as  a  merry 
jest  for  'little  old  New  York,'  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  visit- 
ing Easterners  remark  as  they  did  recently:  'It  is  a  bit  like 
Casting  pearls  before  swine,  isn't  it,  to  offer  such  beautiful  music 
to  such  small  audiences'."  This  was  apropos  of  an  exquisite 
performance  Of  the  opera  and  a  lovely  song  recital  by  two  dis- 
tinguished artists.  It  is  not  a  question  of  money,  for  ("hicago 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world  and  the  second  richest 
in  the  country,  but  -just  ordinary.  It  is  about  time  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  no  excuses  are  possible." 

After  such  an  introduction  we  (urn  back  to  the  first  page  of 
Tin  Leader  to  see  how  the  reporter  viewed  the  opening  night 
of   I  he  opera,    which   occurred  on  November   17.      W'e  find    thai 
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it  happened  "auspiciously."  There  was  also  something  "unique 
in  the  annals  of  opera  in  America,  since  for  the  first  time  a 
native  son  was  in  command."     We  read: 

"Herbert  Johnson,  the  new  manager  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  will  probably  acknowledge  that  his  experience  with 
the  late  Cleofonte  Campanini  was  a  priceless  experience,  since 
it  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  artistic 
contingent  from  other  countries,  enabling  him  to  cope  with  the 
varying    temperaments.      But 


when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
American  in  art  is  equally  as 
temperamental  and  quite  as 
difficult  to  manage  as  his  foreign 
colleague,  and  it  takes  a  poise 
such  as  Mr.  Johnson's  to  keep 
all  factions  in  good  order. 
The  Chicago  company  this 
year  has  on  its  roster  eleven 
American  artists. 

"On  the  opening  night  of 
the  season  the  Auditorium  held 
an  immense  audience,  every 
seat  being  taken  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  beautiful 
opening  scene  of  'Jacquerie,' 
the  opera  by  Marinuzzi,  and 
which  was  having  its  Ameri- 
can premiere.  Wealth  and 
fashion,  art  and  literature, 
and  the  student  body  were  all 
represented,  and  from  parquet 
to  dome  a  delighted  audience 
gave  emphatic  demonstration 
of  its  satisfaction.  The  set- 
tings were  beautiful  and  were 
done  by  a  master-hand.  The 
performance  was  without 
blemish,  the  groupings  and 
the  pictorial  effects  some  of  the 
lovliest  eAer  seen  on  the  old 
Auditorium  stage. 

"The  first-nighters  at  the 
Chicago  opera  were  thrice  for- 
tunate; not  only  were  they 
present  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  tenth  season  of 
opera  in  Chicago,  but  they 
were  given  a  new  opera  by 
the  musical  director,  sung  by 
artists  selected  after  the  great- 
est care  as  to  ability  and  fit- 
ness.     It    was    an    interested 

audience,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  delight  that  the 
opera  season  had  begun." 

Since  the  present  inquiry  concerns  the  beat  of  the  musical 
pulse  in  Chicago,  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of  "Jacquerie" 
to  look  again  at  the  editorial  outpouring  which  we  have  seen 
pitched  in  the  key  of  blue: 

"Time  was  when  it  could  be  charged  that  newspapers  did  not 
do  their  share  and  withheld  publicity.  The  newspapers  were 
then  justified  and  could  not  publish  the  'stuff'  emanating  from 
the  various  operatic  departments.  To-day  all  is  changed;  the 
news  is  interesting,  live,  and  well  written,  the  papers  have 
given  generous  support,  have  lent  the  use  of  their  columns  to 
acquaint  people  with  what  is  going  on,  and  have  shown  in  every 
respect  a  helpful  spirit.  Therefore  that  part  of  the  public  which 
can  read  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  some  extraordinary 
opera  is  being  given  at  the  Auditorium,  and  that  a  wonderful 
series  of  concerts  is  being  offered  at  Orchestra  Hall  at  the 
absurdly  small  price  of  five  dollars  for  the  series.  Both  houses 
should  be  packed.  Time  was  also  when  impresarios,  like  a 
certain  financier,  said,  'the  public  be  damned.'  Other  times, 
other  manners;  impresarios  now  respect  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity and  give  forth  their  best  endeavor.  Chicago  has  no 
such  thing  as  civic  pride,  civic  enterprise,  or  public  spirit.  It  is 
just  a  money-grubbing,  commercial,  lucky  town,  undeserving  of 
the  privileges  made  possible  by  about  a  dozen  people,  two  of 
whom  assume  practical  responsibility  for  paying  Chicago's 
operatic  bills." 

Two  men,  then,  guarantee  an  "auspicious"  beginning  in  the 
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hope  that  the  populace  will  respond.  But  The  Leader  has  little 
faith  and  gives  "a  few  reasons  for  telling  the  truth  about 
Chicago": 

"Actual  experiences:  An  extremely  wealthy  stock-broker 
interviewed  said:  'Aw,  I  don't  like  opera.  What's  it  all  about, 
anyway?  I've  spent  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  opera.  My  wife 
has  to  have  new  dresses  all  the  time,  and  I've  got  to  dress  and 
hang  around  at  the  back  of  a  box,  twiddle  my  thumbs,  when  I 

could  be  at  the  club  having  a 
nice  quiet  game  of  bridge.' 

"A  millionaire  who  occa- 
sionally subscribes  for  a  pair 
of  seats  was  overheard  whin- 
ing at  the  box-office:  'Please 
change  these  for  another  night ; 
I've  seen  the  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann," and  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  for  me  to  see  it  over 
again.' 

'"I  shall  join  the  "Friends 
of  Opera"  Society.  I  hear 
you  can  get  in  at  rehearsals, 
so  I  would  only  have  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  night  a  week 
and  can  see  all  the  other  operas 
for  nothing.' 

"'I  don't  like  going  Satur- 
day afternoon  because  there 
is  always  a  show  like  the 
"Scandals"  or  "Follies'*  in 
town;  my  husband  doesn't  like 
going  out  nights,  and  my 
husband  likes  "Scandals."  (It 
is  too  bad  the  opera  can't 
get  some  more  "Scandals" 
around.)' 

"A  banker  asked  why  he 
didn't  attend  opera  replied:  'I 
only  go  when  Mary's  there, 
because  you  know — hm!  ha! — 
she  really  is  good  to  gaze 
upon,  and  you  used  to  have 
another  who  was  pretty  good 
to  look  at,  too.  She  came 
from  Spain.' 

"Such  examples  could  be 
given  ad  infinitum. 

"Chicago  is  still  small-town 
stuff;  it  is  good  for  two  weeks 
of  opera.  As  a  gentleman  is 
not  'made'  under  three  gen- 
erations, so  is  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts  not  possible  until  the  third  or  fourth." 

After  the  second  week  had  passed  The  Leader  becomes  less 
violent,  but  still  does  not  let  up  on  Chicago's  knuckles  and 
raised  for  it  the  bogy  of  becoming  a  "tank"  town. 

"Chicago  is  having  opera  as  never  before.  About  the  end  of 
the  tenth  week  Chicago  will  wake  up  and  realize  what  has  been 
in  its  midst,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  night  there 
has  been  no  audience  commensurate  in  numbers  with  the  quality 
of  the  offerings  or  of  the  artists.  However,  the  outlook  is  more 
hopeful.  It  is  reported  there  is  not  a  seat  to  be  had  for  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  when  Madame  Galli-Curci  makes  her  first 
appearance  of  the  season  as  Lucia.  .  .  .  The  Auditorium  should 
be  sold  out  for  every  performance  and  urgent  steps  taken  to 
interest  the  various  commercial  bodies  which  hitherto  have 
failed  to  realize  that  the  opera  company  is  the  greatest  booster 
for  Chicago's  industries.  If  such  organizations  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  many  banking  firms, 
the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  deliberately  ignore  the  work 
of  such  a  company,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
public  is  going  to  give  it  support.  It  is  unpleasant  but  never- 
theless true  that,  if  the  leading  Chicago  firms  do  not  recognize 
the  value  of  the  opera  company,  in  two  years  from  now  this  city 
Avill  come  in  at  the  tail-end  of  the  New  York  season  with  two 
or  three  weeks  of  opera  given  by  people  worn  out  with  six  months' 
work  in  the  Eastern  metropolis.  This  one-time  great  cosmopolis 
will  then  be  one  of  the  towns  in  the  tank  circuit.  It  is  up  to  the 
people  who  control  the  public  situation  to  take  some  action  to 
prevent  such  a  humiliating  catastrophe." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Musieal  Courier 


NEW    HELMSMAN. 
American,  Herbert  Johnson. 


CHRIST   AND   BUDDHA  AT   TOKYO 


Bl  DDHISM  JOINING  BANDS  with  Christianity  to 
found  a  universal  faith  a  ems  a  pleasing  vision  to  Japanese 
thought,  but  •  Western  critics  the  prospect  of  a 

ipromise   with    "heathenism,"    as   shadowed    forth    in    the 
Buddhist  welcome  to  the  convention  of  the  International  Sunday- 
association    at 
would  mean  the 
coll.  <  Christianity 

rather    thai  uera- 

the  world.     In 
the    opinion    of    many 
Buddhist     1<  ad<  rs,     as 
in    Japanese 
irte- 
•  Kchanged  betwi  i  a 
Buddhists    ami    Chris- 
tians at  the  convention 
might    <  v<  11    be    inter- 
a    hopeful 
"  that  tli«-  two  relig- 
"  will  gradually  g<  I 
th<  r  and   will    thus 
jointly  work  for  the  pro- 
motion   of    the  world's 
civilization."      In  fact, 
the   Buddhist    attitudi 
tantamount     to 
an    invitation,    exprest 
(■•  n  monious 
. .  n    to  t  he 
i-tian        d(  legal 

of   children 
ith  banners 
iarad<  s, 
private      hoi  • 

!   v.  In  11    the 

hall    in    which    th.    ©on- 
to   have 
troyed 

■  of  the 

hi  which  all  tl-  Hi-  wrere  held.     Such  a 

course,  could  not  but    warm  the  hearts 

ian  del  and  him    American  was  so  moved, 

that  be  voiced  tin-  opinion  thai  the  two  religions 

n  Mi-  '-'.111111011  interests  of  human- 

timenl  i-  entirely  out  of  consonance  with  that  of 

•i'-.  on.-  of  whom   thinks  that   Mich   an    effort 

ipreciation  of  the  hospitality  and  to  win  the  coopera- 
prominent    non-Christian  Japanese  tended  to  weaken 
'of  th<-  convention. 

gathering  may  have  had 

th.  in  at  least  with  the  hope  that 

racial    recognition    denied    them   at 

Gem  -.a.     Viscounl     Ichida,    the 

thi   convention,  saying  thai   wisdom 

ring    peace    and    harmony    to    the 

nation.*  in  |  .,f  liberty  and  progn  .  h<  n  the  people  of 

a"  :  a  plane  of  equality  and  justice."     In 

pint,  tl  dopted  a  platform  for 


JAPAN'S     '  RKLIGIOUS   TOLKKAM'K. 


Buddhlsl  children  going  forth  in  thousands  with  banners  to  welcome  delegates  to 
the  International  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Tokyo. 


world  brotherhood,  affirming  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race  and  the  conviction  that  "any  conception  of 
racial  or  national  integrity  that  ignores  this  basic  fact  imperils 
the  security  of  the  world."  Such  an  expression,  it  is  observed, 
must   have  been  gratifying  to   the  Japanese  delegates,  and  one 

Japanese  editor  is  hope- 
ful enough  to  think  that 
as  Christianity  is  based 
on  universal  love  and  on 
liberty  and  equality,  a 
change  may  come  over 
the  American  views 
regarding  the  California 
question.  But  another 
skeptically  remarks  that 
in  America  Christianity 
is  only  a  "lip  philoso- 
phy," while  "Japan  is  a 
non  -  Christ  ian  '  Ohris- 
tian'  country." 

While  there  were  many 
helpful  features  of  the 
convention  and  some 
inspiring  addresses,  says 
The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World  (Now 
York)— 

"There  was  unfortu- 
nately too  much  corn- 
pro  inise  with  'heathen- 
ism '  in  the  desire  to  bo 
friendly  with  Japan. 
One  of  the  Japanese  who 
helped  to  finance  the 
convention,  when  in- 
vited to  address  the 
delegates,  made  it  clear 
l  bat  he  was  not  a  ( "hris- 
tian,  and  that  his  inter- 
est in  the  occasion  must 
not  be  interpreted  as 
loyalty  to  Christ.  At  a 
luncheon,  given  by  a 
friendly  Buddhist  to  about  100  foreign  delegates,  a  Buddhist 
speaker  referred  to  the  'Resolutions  on  International  Relations' 
passed  by  tho  convention  as  reading  'like  a  new  Bible.' 

"  In  response  one  of  the  officers  of  the  convention  exprest 
I  he  belief  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  Christians  will 
clasp  hands  with  Buddhists  in  a  united  effort  to  uplift  mankind. 

lie  then  moved  that  Baron  S (an  unconverted  Buddhist)  be 

elected    an    honorary    member    of    tho   World's   Sunday-school 
Association. 

"  Such  an  attitude  may  help  to  break  down  barriers  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  but  compromise  and  a  lower- 
ing of  standards  can  never  help  forward  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  and  are  unworthy  of  his  loyal  followers." 

No  such  menace  is  observed  by  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  which 
thinks  that  "all  this  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  believers  of  differ- 
ent religions  of  the  various  countries  will  gradually  get  together 
and  will  thus  jointly  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  world's 
civilization."  Bui  it  does  not-  seem  to  native  thinkers  that 
Japan  will  ever  be  brought  within  the  fold  of  Christianity.  Her 
attitude  toward  the  younger  religion  is  revealed  in  her  response 
to  tin   missionary  appeal,  advises  The  Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo). 
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During  the  sixty  years  since  the  opening  of  the  former  hermit 
nation,  "less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country  have  embraced  Christianity.  Less  than  half 
of  that  half  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Protestant  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  Avhich  the  convention  is  drawn."  And 
as  to  whether  this  is  a  "polite  but  explicit  No"  to  the  Christian 
appeal,  opinion  differs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  sixty 
jTears  "Japan  has  been  dazzled  and  engrossed  with  the  ma- 
terial miracles  that  the 
West  displayed  to  her 
eyes." 

On  the  other  hand, 
she  "has  inherited  a 
Buddhist  faith  of  which 
the  ethical  content  is 
of  high  value  while  it 
predisposes  the  minds 
that  have  been  satu- 
rated by  its  principles 
to  impugn  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  vi- 
carious sacrifice  and 
atonement."  There- 
fore, the  missionary 
must  be  able  to  cope 
with  his  opponents  intel- 
lectually, "and  success- 
ful work  in  this  field 
demands  great  quali- 
ties of  mind  as  well  as 
of  heart."  Hence,  in 
so  far  as  the  convention 
brought  the  problem 
home  to  the  leaders  of 

the  Church,  says  this  English  Tokyo  newspaper,  "it  can  be 
expected  to  strengthen  the  agencies  which  are  laboring  to 
bring  Japan  to  Christianity."  But  The  Herald  of  Asia,  which  is 
quoted  by  other  papers,  thinks  that  the  convention  has  done 
nothing  "  to  awaken  renewed  interest  in  the  religion  of  Christ 
among  our  peoples." 

From  the  general  testimony  it  concludes,  in  short,  that 
Buddhism  "is  ready  to  welcome  Christianity  as  a  colleague  in 
cooperation  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people,"  and  "if  that 
takes  place,  Christianity  will  have  a  chance  of  a  permanent 
share  in  the  molding  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Japanese  race. 
As  an  uncompromising  rival  of  Buddhism,  its  future  prospect 
does  not  seem  assured." 


ARE  WE  OVERDOING  "SAFETY  FIRST"? 

THE  "SAFETY-FIRST"  IDEA  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  propaganda  that  we  are  in  danger  of  making 
it  a  fetish,  thinks  The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York), 
which  goes  on  to  say  that  it  "has  corrupted  many  a  man  and 
cheapened  many  an  issue."  In  the  recent  election  we  might 
have  been  spared  "the  spectacle  of  having  all  kinds  of  men 

with  all  kinds  of  ideals 


A   FIERY   WELCOME   TO   THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL   DELEGATES 

rhe  new  Tokyo  Convention   Hall   was  burned  to  the  ground  the  day  before  the 

first  session  of  the  convention. 


pose  as  the  veritable 
saviors  of  society,"  since 
"justice  and  freedom 
and  truth  and  goodness 
are  issues  big  enough 
for  any  campaign." 
Why,  then,  "must  we 
fall  back  into  the  mud- 
holes  of  safety — safety 
for  one  interest  or 
another?"  Where  the 
thought  of  self  is  always 
ptit  first  "strong  men 
will  be  scarce,"  and 
when  men  try  first  to 
obviate  all  danger  and 
risk,  "little  pioneer 
work  will  be  possible." 
At  present,  says  the 
editor  of  The  Homiletic, 
the  "safety-first"  prin- 
ciple is  so  widely  spread 
that  it  includes  all  things 
— the  money  of  estab- 
lished interests,  the  af- 
fairs of  labor,  the  new  world  outlook,  the  Constitution,  the 
state — to  the  detriment  of  new  ventures  into  truth.  And  he 
continues: 

"Some  even  dream  of  making  the  world  safe.  We  must  be 
getting  old  and  weak  thus  to  mistrust  the  new.  Radicalism 
has  got  on  the  nerves  of  a  frightened  generation,  as  tho  it  were 
a  terrible,  unheard-of  innovation.  The  newspapers  avoid  and 
distort  subjects  because  they  are  '  unsafe.' 

"The  pulpits,  the  schools,  the  colleges  are  never  at  their 
best  when  they  avoid  the  open  light  of  day.  All  worthy  things 
involve  danger.  .  .  .  And  any  preacher  whose  preaching  is 
'safe'  (we  have  known  of  cases  where  that  was  the  main  con- 
sideration in  the  choice  of  candidates!)  has  missed  the  prophetic 
note.  We  associate  prophecy  with  courage  and  danger,  not 
with  softness  of  words;  speaking  soft,  somnolent  things  is  a  sure 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

On  the  left  is  the  illuminated  sign  behind  which  the  fire  started,  and  on  the  right  a  piece  of  statuary  representing  "  Christ  Blessing  the  Children 

of  the  World,"  tho  only   tiling  not  destroyed. 
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:.ing  the  profession  which,  above  all  others,  should 
v  men  the  way  into  new  and  untrodden  worlds  of  truth. 

-  rious  danger  just  now  o(  making  a  fetish 



B   THE   JEW    CONVERTIBLE? 

CHRISTIAN  ATTEMPTS  to  convert  the  .lew  are  bitterly 
d  by  leaders  of  thai  race,  some  of  whom  regard 
h  a  program  as  an  unwarranted  interference  and  out- 
rag.  Particular  uotky  is  now  being  taken  of  the  announoe- 
:it  that  the  Presbyt<  rian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  estab- 
lished in  V  "i.'rk  a  Department  of  Jewish  Evangelization, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $185,000,  and  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship "i"  Dr.  John  Stuart  Conning,  a  campaign  is  progressing  to 
pro*  the  children  of  Israel.     Some  wrathful  rabbis  inveigh 

in  strong  terms  against  the  movement,  but  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
Of  th.  leading  rabbis  in  New  York,  looks  upon  the  Presby- 
terian effort  at  proselytism  more  as  a  challenge  to  restore  Jews 
i..  their  own  faith  than  as  a  movement  seriously  to  be  feared. 
H,  1  in  the    N<  v.    York    Times  to    have   declared  of 

:>li    that — 

of   thousands  of  them  are  not   even  .lews  in  name. 

r.    fur  the   most    pari    a   liability    to   the  -lews.     We  are 

;..  be  disturbed  if  Bome  Presbyterians  at  tempt  to  com  erl  the 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  'un-Jewishness'  in  New 

York.   .   .   .   Our  business  i<  not   to  argue  with  those  who  would 

US,  but  with  the  thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands,  who 

~.  llinL'   their    birthright    for   a    mess   of    pottage.      After   we 

..n  our  children  keys  to  the   w  ell-stuffed  deposit- vaults 

and    rob    them    of    their   spiritual    heritage.   .   .   .  We 

in  danger  of   becoming   a   bookless,   t.odless,  Sabbathless 

if." 

Bui  thi   Rev.  Dr.  Rudolph  Grossman  is  outspoken  in  his  con- 
nation  of  the  plan   to   proselytize  his  fellow   Hebrews.      Ho 
In. Id-  up  for  ridicule  tin   record  of  two  associations  formed  in 
gland  for  t:  ersion  of  Jews  to  Christianity,  and  he  is 

in  the  press  a-  saying  thai   in  1914  "these  two  organi- 
ended    £45,000,  equal  at    that    time  to  sl'l'o.OOO  of 
.n  money,  and  onlj  succeeded  in  converting  twenty-five 
Think   of    i'.    |225;000   for   twenty-five   Jewish   souls!" 
infidenl  that  — 

'Th.-  Jewish   faith    that    has   survived    Egyptian    Pharaohs, 

i  Spanish  inquisitors  for  the  last  5,000  years 

on.     \Vh\  should  a  .Jew-  be  converted  to  the  Christian 

a? 

"I  hi  admiration  for  Christian  missionaries  who 

■  .  ignoranl  races,  who  go  among  the  wretched  people 

atries  and  give  them  schools,  colleges,  teachers, 

atuitousl;    ami   at    great    self-sacrilice, 

i    for©  of  hope  for  the  wretched  population. 
To  them   ■■'■•    give  unstinted   praise.     They  should  confine 

and  not  dare  to  foisl  their  own  religious 
a  intell  en  and  women  who  already  possess  an 

on." 

thinks  thai  Dr.   Conning  has  "a  stu- 

•."•    him."     And  it  would  be  will   for  him,  in 

this  journal,  if  he  would  recall  the  words  of  his 

Dr     Rosenau,   win.  said:    "Before   they  can 

conversionista  musl   change  the  .lews' 

- « mir.  ;  •.  nding  over  centuries, 

o  their  lives."     So, 

th.     progn    -   of   the  Conning 

ith  that  of  th.-  Union  of 

i.    conducted  by  learned 

intent  on  winning  Jews  to  <  !hris- 

;  1.-.   laymen  and  laj  women,  striving 

g  fori!,  th.    spiritual  needs  of 

rudaism   when    it   i~  dormant, 

■     ancient     faith    in    the    rising 


THE   CANNIBAL'S   SUBSTITUTE   FOR 
RELIGION 

RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  innate  among  all  races  and  tribes,  but  Prof.  Richard 
-  L.  Garner,  a  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
recent  expedition  to  the  French  Kongo,  finds  that  the  Pangwes, 
an  incorrigibly  cannibalistic  tribe,  acknowledge  no  deity  and 
believe  that  everything  which  presents  the  least  element  of 
mystery  is  explainable  by  witchcraft.  They  are  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic people,  without  sufficient  powers  of  abstraction  to  con- 
ceive of  spirit  as  a  thing  apart  from  matter,  nor  of  anything  else 
that  the  natural  organs  of  sensation  fail  to  perceive  Buiti  is 
the  highest  native  conception  of  a  beneficent  being,  says  this  au- 
thority in  The  Forum;  but  this  being  is  only  human,  armed  with 
the  natural  agencies  of  monda  or  "medicine";  and  Nyakwa,  wdio 
is  also  human,  is  the  most  definite  conception  of  an  evil  genius. 
The  good  services  of  the  one  are  procured  through  a  ritualistic 
ceremony  which  has  uo  connection  with  any  religious  emotion, 
and  tribute  forestalls  the  malign  influences  of  the  other.  In 
.goneral,  the  life  of  the  Pangwes  is  taken  up  merely  with  the 
exactions  of  the  day.  Their  belief  in  witchcraft,  says  Pro- 
fessor Garner,  has  no  religious  aspect.  Its  secret  is  knowledge. 
The  wise  men  of  the  tribes  know  the  medicinal  and  poisonous 
properties,  of  certain  herbs,  and  how  to  use  them  for  a  desired 
effect.  The  powers  of  a  witch  are  limited  only  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  secrets  and  the  ability  to  obtain  tho  required  in- 
gredients of  moitda.  Tho  "medicine-man,"  called  aganga,  uses 
this  know-ledge  as  does  any  other  "medicine-man"  familiar 
to  tradition,  and  often  takes  the  role  of  Buiti,  just  as  an  actor 
may  change  roles  on  the  stage.  As  Buiti  he  uses  his  informa- 
fcion  to  discover  and  avert  impending  sickness,  death,  or  mis- 
fortune, combining  his  knowledge  of  medicines  with  a  certain 
detective  ability  which  enables  him  to  discover  the  evil  designs 
of  others  and  thus  frustrate  them.  The  simple  fact,  then, 
"is  that  the  ceremony  of  Buiti  is  a  clever  bit  of  detective  work, 
well  planned  and  well  executed."  And  "to  savage  society  Buiti 
is  as  important  as  police  courts  are  to  civilization,  and,  all  things 
considered,  far  less  corrupt  than  most  of  them  are."  Nyakwa, 
the  evil  being,  is  mortal,  tho  he  never  dies;  is  vulnerable,  tho 
no  one  ever  tries  to  wound  him.  Ho  seems  to  be  related  to 
other  concepts  of  the  ignorant  mind,  for — 

"Those  who  claim  to  have  seen  him  say  that  he  is  neither 
white  nor  black  nor  yet  the  color  of  a  mulatto,  but  of  a  pale 
grayish-yellow  hue  like  that  of  dead  grass.  11  e  wears  no  cloth- 
ing whatever  except  the  skin  of  a  deadly  serpent  about  his  waist. 
He  lives  in  the  marshes  of  the  jungle  and  never  leaves  them 
except  at  night;  then  he  often  steals  into  the  villages  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  usually  when  it  is  stormy.  Silently  and 
without  giving  pain  at  the  time,  he  gnaws  at  tho  heart,  sucks 
the  blood,  ami  blows  his  fetid  breath  into  the  faces  of  his  victims, 
without  leaving  any  mark.     All  this  is  done  while  tho  victim 

sleeps." 

Remedy  for  the  maladies  inflicted  by  Nyakwa  is  found  in  con- 
ciliating him  by  paying  mpago,  or  tribute,  to  him  with  long  and 
imposing  ceremony,  and  lh«  writer,  who  has  twice  been  the 
object  of  the  ceremony,  Bays  that  "pagan  tho  it  be,  no  man 
who  sees  and  understands  it  can  scoff  at  the  piety  of  its  intent 
nor  condemn  it  as  vile  or  vicious."     In  short,  and — 

"reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  paganism,  as  found  among 
the  tropical  Africans,  is  a  system  of  dealing  with  evils  by  pla- 
cating the  medium  through  which  it  comes.  To  the  pagan 
mind  everything  thai  moves  without  the  agency  of  known  force 
is  supposed  to  have  life,  consciousness,  and  autonomy.  Every 
phenomenon  thai  he  doesn't  understand  is  ascribed  to  mbuini 
(mystery),  but  not  to  deity,  supreme  or  supernatural.  No  pagan 
prayer  is  inspired  by  love,  reverence,  or  gratitude  nor  addrest 
to  B  deity.  No  pagan  asks  for  grace  or  blessings  from  any 
Bource.  Pear  alone  inspires  his  prayers,  and  they  are  always 
addrest   to  the  thing  he  fears." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


L 


1"\\  i  Scant     po<  "i-    by    W.     B. 

ar  in  the   London  Nation. 
ils  in  tone  of  veiled  prophecy 
at  day.     Mr.  Yeats,  it   will 
d,    was    practically     silent 
during    the  war.  tho  in  a    little  verse  he 
di«I  recommend  that  mer<   poets  had  better 
.  nt  ami  leave  the  game  to  states- 
:,.     Maybe  he  repents  of  hi-  advice: 

I  in     -i  <  OND   COMING 

Bi    w     B    5 

Turning  and  turning  in  the  widening  gyre 

,n  not  bear  the  falconer 
Things  fall  apart;    the  center  can  not  hold; 
rchj  i-  loosed  upon  the  world, 
blood-dimmed  t i < i« -  Is  loosed,  and  everywhere 
lonj  of  Innocence  Is  drowned ; 
The  best  lack  conviction,  while  the  worsl 
.11  of  passionate  Intensity. 

ne  ii  \  elat  ii>n  i>  at  hand; 

cond  Coming  i-  al  hand, 
id  Coming  I    Hardly  are  those  words  out 
.i  \ii-i  Image  <>ui  of  Spiritus  Mundl 
mj  sigbi     .i  waste  of  desen  sand; 
with  lion  bod]  and  the  head  of  a  man. 
.iik  and  pitiless  as  the  sun, 
g  n-  slow  thighs,  while  all  about  it 
-  of  ilif  Indignant  desen  birds. 

j.iin    but   now    I   know 
That  •  tries  of  stonj  sleep 

\\ .  to  nightman  bj  a  rocking  cradle, 

\nd  «  hat  rough  beast    Its  hour  come  runnel  at  last . 
rd  Bethlehem  to  be  born? 


Hi  be  Mr.  Feats  recalls  two  of  the  Irish 

•  re  among  the  first 

to  strike  for  the  freedom  of 

1        ml. 

I  111.   ROS1  -I  HI  I. 

Bi    W  .    It.   ^i 

re  Ughtl}  spol 
1  onnolly, 

■  •r  politic  words 

wind  thai  bio 

oily  repl 

"ui  again 
Ide, 
om  from  tin-  bud 

draw  « 
oily, 

:    b 


hut  they  come 

nil- 
tin    papers 
after  his 
London  M  v.  hich  now 

■ 
.  Mr.  T.  .r   W 


A    REMINISCENCE 

By  a.  c.  Swinburne 

The  rose  to  tho  wind  has  yielded:   all  its  leaves 
Lie  strewn  on  the  graveyard  grass,  and  all  their 

light 
And   color   and    fragrance   leave   our   sense   and 
sight 
Bereft  as  a  man's  whom  bittei  time  bereaves 
or  blossom  at  once  and  hope  of  garnered  sheaves, 
Of  April  at  once  and  August.      Day  to  night 
Calls   wailing,   and  life   to  death,   and  depth   to 
height. 
And  soul  upon  soul  of  man  that  hears  and  grieves. 

Who    knows,    tho    he   see    the   snow-cold    blossom 
shed. 
If  haply  the  heart  that  burned  within  the  rose. 
The  spirit  in  sense,  the  life  of  life  be  dead? 

If    haply    tin"    wind    that    slays    with    storming 
snows 
He  one  with  the  wind  that  quickens?.     Bow  thine 
head. 
<)  Sorrow,  and  commune  with  thine  heart:    who 
knows? 

A   FEBRUARY   ROUNDEL 

By  A.  C.   SwiNinnNE 

The  heavy  day  hangs  in  a  Ilea  von  of  lead, 
sick-hearted,  like  a  blind  hurt  beast  astray 
On  paths  where  light  scarce  lightened  ere  it  lied 
The  heavy  day. 

The  hollow  darkness  holds  the  light  at  bay; 
Cloud  against  cloud,  reluctant,  yet  makes  head: 
Hour  against  hour,  wing-broken,  yet  makes  way. 

Time  hath  no  music  in  his  darkling  tread, 
The  wind  no  heart  to  wail,  tho  sun  no  sway, 
Bre  night  with  starry  shadow  swathes  her  dead, 
The  heavy  day. 

Tin;  delightful  archness  of  Miss  Millay 
i-  revealed  in  two  little  poems  in  a  volume, 
"A    Few     Figs     from     Thistles"     (Frank 

Shay.  New  York): 

TO  THE  NOT   IMPOSSIBLE   HIM 
Hy  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

How  shall  I  know,  unless  I  go 

To  Cairo  and  Cathay, 
Whether  or  not  this  blessed  spot 

Is  blest  in  every  way? 

Now.  it  may  be  the  flower  for  mo 

Is  this  beneath  my  nose; 
How   shall  I  tell,  unless  I  smell 

The  Carthaginian  rose? 

The  fabric  of  my  faithful  love 
No  power  shall  dim  nor  ravel 

While  I  stay  here, — but,  oh,  my  dear, 
If  I  should  ever  travel! 

DAPHNE 

]'.-,    Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Why  do  you  follow  me? — 
\n\  moment  I  can  be 

Nothing  but  a  laurel-tree. 

Any    moment  of  the  chase 

I  can  leave  you  in  my  place 

A  pink  bough  for  your  em  bi  ace. 

Yet   if  over  hill  and  hollow 
Still  it   is  your  will  to  follow, 
I   am  off:    to  heel.   Apollo! 

Tin-  one  is  a  happy  marriage  of  the 
old  ballad  form  with  more  modern  feeling 
than  tin    earli<  r  verses  show: 


SHE   IS   OVERHEARD   SINC1NG 

By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Oh.  Prue  she  has  a  patient  man, 

And  Joan  a  gentle  lover, 
And  Agatha's  Atth'  is  a  hug-tho-hearth, 

But  my  true  love's  a  rover! 

Mig,  her  man's  as  good  as  cheese 

And  honest  as  a  brier, 
Sue  tells  her  love  what  he's  thinking  of. 

Hut  my  dear  lad's  a  liar! 

Oh,  Sue  ami  l'rue  ami  Agatha 

Are  thick  with  Mig  ami  Joan! 
They  bite  their  threads  and  shake  their  heads. 

And  gnaw  my  name  like  a  bone; 

And  l'rue  says,  "Mine's  a  patient  man, 

As  never  snaps  mo  up," 
And  Agatha,  "Arth'  is  a  hug-the-heartb. 

Could  live  content  in  a  cup." 

Sue's  man's  mind  is  like  good  jell — 

AU  one  color,  and  clear — 
And  Mig's  no  call  to  think  at  all 

What's  to  como  next  year. 

While  Joan  makes  boast  of  a  gentle  lad. 
That's  troubled  with  that  and  this; 

But  they  all  would  give  the  life  they  live 
For  a  look  from  tho  man  I  kiss! 

Cold  he  slants  his  eyes  about, 

And  fow  enough's  his  choice. 
Tho  he'd  slip  me  clean  for  a  nun,  or  a  queen. 

Or  a  beggar  with  knots  in  her  voice. 

And  Agatha  will  turn  awako 

AVhen  her  good  man  sleeps  sound, 

And  Mig  and  Sue  and  Joan  and  Pruo 
Will  hear  the  clock  strike  round, 

For  Pruc  sho  has  a  patient  man. 

As  asks  not  when  or  why. 
And  Mig  and  Sue  havo  naught  to  do 

But  peep  who's  passing  by. 

Joan  is  paired  with  a  plutterer 
That  bastes  and  tastes  and  salts, 

And  Agatha's  Arth'  is  a  hug-the-heai  th, 
Hut  my  true  lovo  is  false! 

Mrs.  Conkling  needn't  be  apprehensive 
when  she  sees  that  Mr.  Yeats  still  finds  his 
old  roses  of  use  in  his  newest  verse.  Little 
Hilda  can  join  the  procession  even  tho  her 
mother's  agitation  leaves  lines  unfinished. 
Contemporary  Verse  (December,  Phila- 
delphia), prints  this: 

TO    HILDA   OF  HER   ROSES 
By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

Enough  has  been  said  about  roses 
To  fill  thirty  (hick  volumes: 
There  are  as  many  songs  about  roses 
As  there  are  roses  in  the  world 
That   includes   Mexico  .   .   .   the  A/ores   .   .   . 
Oregon  .   .   . 

It  is  a  pity  your  roses 

Are  loo  lato  for  Omar  .   .   . 

II   is  a  pity   Keats  has  gone   .    .   . 

Yet  there  must  be  something  left  to  say 

<  »f  flowers  like  I  hese! 

Adventurers, 

The;,   pushed  their  way 

Through  dewy  tunnels  of  the  June  night    .    .   . 

Now  they  confer  .   .   . 

A  little,  tremulous   .   .   . 

Dazzled  by  the  yellow  sea-beach  of  morning   .   .  . 

If  Herrick  would  tiptoe  back  .  .  . 
If  Blake  were  to  look  this  way  .   .  . 
Ledwidge,  oven! 
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AT  last  small-car  owners  can  have  the  luxurious   riding    comfort   of  Cord 
^"^  Tires,  with  their  unexampled  mileage  economy. 

Fisk  makes  this  possible  for  small  cars  because  the  bead  is  a  perfect  fit 
for  the  clincher  rim.  A  perfect  fitting  clincher  bead  is  the  absolute  essential  to 
the  economical  use  of  the  Cord  Tire  on  small  cars — without  it  the  known  value 
of  straight-side  cord  tires  is  lost. 

With  its  clincher  bead  construction  the  Fisk  Cord  Tire  is  the  first  to  bring  a 
surety  of  increased  mileage  and  easy  riding  to  the  small-car  owner. 

Next  Time— BUY  FISK         Sold  only  by  dealers 


Time  to   Re-tire? 
(Buy    Fisk) 


r 


I 
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WORLD-WIDE-TRADE-FACTS 


ZINC  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD 


I  Com  mi  rcc  Monthly) 


1 


\>  A  RESULT  of  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  the 
/\      lead  for    the    world's    zinc.     Belgium    and 

A.     jL  Germany    used    to   supply   most   of   the   international 
1,  but  these  countries  are  not  now  able  to  produce  zinc  to 
.   with  tin-  American  product,     sine.-  about  80  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  use  of  zinc  is  in  galvanizing  and  brass-making,  the 
,t   chiefly   by  countries    with  well-developed  in- 
-.     The  I'm       -     tes  consequently  finds  its  chief  markets 
for  /.ine  in  the  United   Kingdom,  Continental  Europe,  Canada, 
pan. 
Tli,  irate  figures  available  as  to  the  production  and 

00]  on  of  crude  zinc  in  1913,  the  lasl  year  before  the  war, 

own   in   Table  A.     The   production   statistics  are  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ore  was  smelted, 
cording  to  the  source  of  the  ore.     The  figures  for  con- 
sumption represent  the  use  of  the  metal  in  the  countries'  indus- 
rather  than  tin   final  disposition  of  the  zinc  products. 

Table  a 
WORLD  -  PBOD1  CTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  ZINC  IN  1913 


.  tON 


try 

- 

1  mi 

I 

I  Britain 

ds 

■ 

1 

(  .Mrii-s 


Shot I 

8  676 
312,075 
226.1  1-' 
74.836 
73,020 
26  si  i 
21,504 
I  1.574 


25  810 


U        1.117   117 


Consumption 


(  Oimtry 
United  states.  .  . 

Germany 

Great  Britain  .  .  . 

France 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Italy  

Net  norlands .... 
Other  count  fie-.  . 


Short  Tons 

295.370 

255,734 
214,508 
89,286 
84,216 
•I  1,533 
36,707 
12,015 
1,100 
29,541 


Total 1,066,319 


'inin  was  tie    principal  zinc  exporter,  while  Great  Britain 
ill  b.  'he  leading  buyer  of  unmanufactured  metallic 
/in>-    or    Bp  -    il    is    otherwise    known.      Russia,    Austria- 

Hungar  .  Prance,  and  Italy  also  bought  Large  quantities. 

Table  B 

IM'  I   Rl   Dl     ZINC    l\    CAKES,   SLABS,  BLOCKS,  ETC., 


INTO  THE    l  Ml  I.I)   kl\(.lx>M 


try 


1909-13 


1  '.i  I ', 


ioi:, 


1916 


l  

1  



!  

! 
I 

■■ 

< 


56  2]  I 
12.279 


37,510 


116 


bori  Tons) 


1  1    isj 

2,201 

.-.1  829 


I  325 


4,115 

662 

13  631 


1,77s 
6  .".in 


1917 


.'(,016 

03 
57,222 


L'O.O.-,  1 

is;,:; 


1918 


17 

10 

56,554 


7.S.07 

7,:',:,:; 


139,148     1-  66     59,726     85,238     71,835 

T'. 
MAN1   I   \<    M   RED    ZIN<      PROM   BELGIUM   IN 


1913 


tain. 
.  .  .  . 




Italy  





21 ,254 


(In  Short  Ton 

37,799 
:;  i  ,930 
13,994 

691 
264 

.  <>06 


194.513 


EXPO! 

Per  Cent. 
Total 

39 
L9 
16 

7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
11 

100 


EXPORTS 


Country 


Table  D 

OF     ZINC     CONCENTRATES     FROM 
FROM   1913  TO  MARCH  31,   1919* 


AUSTRALIA 


1913 


Belgium 333,790 


Germany. 

Netherlands 

France 

United  Kingdom  . 
United  states. . . . 

Japan 

Canada 

Union     of     South 
Africa 


92,970 
55,566 
30,525 
21,286 


191!,- 
1915 


53,250 

7,808 

3,584 

6,269 

22,655 

41,384 


1915- 
1916 


1916- 
1917 


(In  Short  Tons') 


15,797 

21,023 

123,782 

42,292 

3,590 

78 


47,564 
39,491 
80,437 
12,189 


1917- 
1918 


6,126 

6,616 

50,624 


1918- 
1919 


41,975 
38,47  i 


23 


Total 534,137      134,950     206,562      179,681     63,366     80,469 

♦Figures  for  1913  for  calendar  year,  later  figures    are  for  fiscal   years 
ending  March  31. 

Table  E 

SUPPLY    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF     PRIMARY    ZINC    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Year 


From 

Domestic 

Ore 


-Production- 

From 

Foreign 

Ore 


(In  Short  Tons) 


1909-13  (5-year  average) 283,097  16,293 

1914        343,418  9,631 

1915        458,135  31,384 

1916 564,338  104,005 

1917 584,597  84,976 

1918 492,405  25,522 

1919 452,272  13,471 

1920  (first  6  months) 251,065  7,043 


Year 


Consumption 


Stocks  on  Hand 
Dec.  .U        Imports 


(In  Short  Tons) 


1909-13  (5-yr.  aver.)., 

1914        

1915        

1916        

1917  „  

1918        

1919         

1920  (first  6  months) . 

*  On  hand  June  30. 


286,377 
299,983 
364,855 
459,317 

413,643 
423,792 
323,064 
175.268 


17,740 
20,095 
14,253 
17,  SOS 
53,721 
41,241 
36,793 
*29,892 


5,848 

880 

904 

684 

257 

35 

70 

13 


Total 


299,390 
353,049 
489,519 
668,343 
669,573 
517,927 
465,743 
258,108 


Exports 


14,554 
74,510 
131,410 
206,365 
220,064 
106,650 
146,297 
89,754 


Table  F 


ZINC    CONTENT   OF    ZINC    ORE    AND    CALAMIN    IMPORTED 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Country 


*  19 10-1), 
(5-yr.  Aver.) 


\1918 


■\1919 


(First  8 


(In  Short  Tons) 


Canada 3,000 

Mexico 14,852 

Chile 1.377 

Australia .... 

French  Africa .... 

<  )l  her  countries 834 


5,173 

18,426 

1,149 


61 


Total 20,153 

*  Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 


24,809 

t  Calendar  years. 


3,878 

11,225 

1 ,902 


17,009 


V920 
Mos.) 

1,581 

10,688 

632 

3,852 

1,224 

4 

17,981 


Table  G 

ZINC    SLABS    AND    SHEETS    EXPORTED    FROM    THE    UNITKD 

STATES 


Country 


"1910-1!, 
(5-Yr.  Aver.) 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Norway 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

( ianada 

Mexico 

Argentina 

ISra/.il 

Japan  

British  South  Africa. 
Port  UgUese   Africa 
Other  countries 


20 


II 
5,682 
4,601 

71 

8 

6 

485 


262 


t* 


35 

7 

35 
8 

1 


918 

(In  Short 

3ii 

5 1 3 
667 
342 
274 

048 
762 

583 

682 

298 
007 
650 
077 


tl919 

Tons) 

3,725 

008 

34,403 

12,091 

869 

59,489 

3,746 

1,013 

735 

625 

20,013 

1,297 

222 

2,508 


■['920 
(First  8  Mos.) 

3,065 

602 

24, 70S 

1 ,38  t 

I  10 

68,253 

1,618 

503 

861 

591 

3,461 

11 

3 

2,973 


Total 11,176 

*  Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 


,100,313  141,764 

I  Calendar  years. 


100,232 
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PER  YBOD  Y  can  give  Ever- 
sharp   to   everybody  because  every- 
body writes  and  can  use  Eversharp 
every  day  year  after  year .  Eversharp 
is  ever  sharp  and  never  sharpened;  is 
ever  useful,  ever  saving  of  time  and 
motions,  ever  attractive  and,  there- 
fore, ever    appreciated    everywhere 
Wahl    craftsmanship    has  equipped 
Eversharp  for  every  pencil  purpose 
2nd  designed  Eversharp  to    satisfy 
every  fastidious  taste.   Make  sure  you 
give  Eversharp — the  name  is  on  the 
pencil.   Styles  for  pocket,  chain,  purse 
or  hand  bag.    Prices,  $1   upward. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

TH£  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 


WAHL 
> products! 


PROBLEMS  -  OF  ■  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


! 


RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION 


OIK  GREAT-GRANDFATHERS  loved  to  ask.  "Who 
hit    Hilly    Patterson?"   and  laugh.     A   wonderful   con- 
trivance, then    n.w   ami    ridiculous,  had    1 » 1 1    Billy — a 
monstrosity   called   a    locomotive— and   a   locomotive    handed 

d  from  Billy's  <lay  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  in  New  York.     Hut  not  one  visitor  in  a  hundred  re- 
members  Hilly,  so  numerous  ami  so  important   arc  the  things 
im    transportation    ha-    since    liit  -among    them,    politics, 
industry,  trad.-,  finance,  ami  the  security  of  human  life. 

A'  the  outsel  of  their  career,  Congress  looked  upon  railroads 
in  unmixed  Messing  and.  to  hasten  their  growth,  gave  them 

.  Bormous  awards  of  land  from  the  public  domain.  Prof.  ( /harles 
!.••  Raper,  of  tin-  University  of  North  Carolina,  tells  us  in  his 
l«»>k  <>n  "' Railway  Transportation"  thai  "the  total  grants  made 
by  tin-  National  Government,  indirectly  through  the  states. 
1850  ti_>.  directly  1862  71.  constituted  the  vast  area  of  160,- 
ixxi.ixm)  acn-— a  territory  as  large  as  that  of  a  number  of  the 
average-sized  state-  together.  In  a  number  of  instance's  a 
\  imial  money  granl  was  made."     Moreover,  "the  railway  had 

from    the    beginning    a     peculiar    rij^ht    and    privilege      that    of 
eminent  domain,  to  force  the  sale  of  property  for  its  roadway." 
A-    might    have    Keen    foreseen,    the    railroads    behaved    like 
spoiled  children,  and   many  and  grievous  were  the  sins  laid  to 
their  charge.     They  would  favor  large  shippers,  to  the  embar- 
ment.  if  not   the  ruin,  of  small  shippers,  through  a  device 
known    as    the    rebate.      To    -title    protest,    they    showered    law- 
maker-, new-paper  men.  ami  other  maker*  of  opinion  with  free 
They  had  their  paid  lobbyists  at  state  capitals  and  at 
Washington.     Enjoying  practical  immunity  from  adverse  legis- 
lation, they  became  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  monopolies. 
r.     forming  combinations  among   themselves,   they   could    fix 

■  i  held  commerce  and  industry  by  the  throat. 

entually,    the    worm    turned.      In    "•Railroad    Traffic    and 

'■;    Prof.  E.  I;.  Johnson  and  Grover  (!.  Euebner,  of  the 

ity   of   Pennsylvania,    we   are   told    that    "in    L887   the 

omen!    enacted   the   Interstate   Commerce    Law; 

in    1897  'he  Supreme  Court   applied  the  Sherman   Antitrust   Ad 

to  railroad-:   in  1903  the  F.ikins  Antirebating  Law  was  enacted; 

in  1906  the  Hepburn  Rate  Ad   virtually  amended  the  original 

'  i'e.      Meanwhile,    the    various    State 

ernmenl  i    railroad   commissions  ami   enacted 

dating  The  state  and    Federal  courts  have  al-o 

•  of  control. 

ir  Beard,  of  Columbia  University,  informs 

Go  ernmenl  ami  Politics,"  Federal  regulation 

All  char:',      lor  m  connection  with  Irans- 

or  property  must  he  jusl  and  reasonabli  ; 
or  ine  transportation 

and  in    I  il  ulion- ;    and  railroad 

forbidden    to   transport    commodities    in    which 

property   infa  »1    timbi  r  and   its 

granl  r-  drawbacks,  ami  special 

criminating  and  making  lower  charges   to  Borne 

for  -imilar  service  can  not  give 

able  pr  particular  person, 

■  d   th< .    ar<    forbidden  to 

toling  freights  of  different   and  com- 

for  dividing  among  themselves  the  ne1  pro- 

•ii  roads." 

the  long-drawn  battle  between  the 

In         -  od  America  and  its  railroad-  may  be  regarded  as 


finished.  Hut  does  it  follow  that,  as  a  result  of  the  drubbing  they 
received,  our  railroads  are  giving  us  the  service  we  have  a  right 
to  expect?  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  and  lecturer  at  Northwestern  University,  finds  many 
faults  remaining  and  discusses  them  from  the  citizen's  point  of 
view  in  his  treatise  on  "The  American  Transportation  Problem." 
We  read,  for  example,  that  — 

"  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  10,396  persons 
were  killed  and  150,159  injured  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  1907  the  number  killed  Avas  11,839,  and  the  number 
injured  111,016.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  our  rail- 
way-accident record  has  been  growing  steadily  worse.  This,  at 
least,  is  not  true.  There  is,  however,  no  room  for  question  that 
the  record  is  still  very  bad.  It  is  the  worst  made  by  the  rail- 
ways of  any  first-class  country" — a  national  disgrace,  so  re- 
garded not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  the  American  Railway 
Association.  Says  Mr.  Dunn,  "the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  developed  a  code  of  operating  rules  which,  if  employees 
would  obey  them,  would  make  most  accidents  impossible. 
There  are,  however,  some  serious  shortcomings  in  the  rules 
used.  The  block-signaling  rules,  for  example,  are  not  as  nearly 
uniform  as  they 'should  be.  Trainmen  often  go  from  the  em- 
ploy of  one  road  to  that  of  another;  and  owing  to  this  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  consequent  mistakes  on  their  part,  accidents 
sometimes  result.  There  are  places  where  as  many  as  three 
railways  are  operating  under  trackage  rights  over  the  same 
track  under  three  different  sets  of  rules.  The  danger  of  this 
is  plain.  Sometimes,  too,  the  companies  have  good  enough 
rules  but  impose  requirements  for  the  movement  of  trains  that, 
make  it  very  difficult  for  employees  at  once  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements and  obey  the  rules." 

For  a  long  time,  it  was  argued  in  certain  circles  that  all  the 
shortcomings  of  our  railroads  could  be  remedied  by  government 
ownership  or,  failing  that,  by  government  operation.  To-day, 
one  seldom  finds  these  arguments  advanced  with  the  old-time 
confidence.  During  the  war,  government  operation  was  tried. 
Few  Americans  apparently  wanted  it  continued — few,  that  is, 
except  among  the  self-confessed,  I  horoughgoing  foes  of  capital- 
ism -and  the  average  citizen,  as  represented  by  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  appears  readier  than  ever  to  accept  the  views  of 
Professors  Johnson  and  Huebner  when  they  declare: 

"We  believe  the  following  facts  make  themselves  fairly  clear 
throughout  the  history  of  State  management:  (1)  That  gov- 
ernment operation  of  railways  has,  with  few  exceptions,  not  paid 
all  of  its  expenses.  (2)  That  government  operation,  tho  a 
burden  to  the  citizens  as  taxpayers,  has  not  supplied  them 
with  particularly  excellent  service.  (3)  That  government 
operation  has  not  Keen  especially  cheap.  (4)  That  government 
operation,  t<>  be  efficient,  presupposes  a  highly  centralized, 
powerful,  intelligently  active  administration — which  the  people 
of  the  United  stales  have  at  present  no  desire  to  possess.  (5) 
That  government  operation  is  not  needed  to  supply  the  lack  of 
railway  facilities.  Private  capital  can  alone  and  unaided  do  it. 
6)   That  government   operation   is  not   needed  to  correct  the 

abuses  Of  private  operation.  (7)  That  government  operation 
could  have  no  possible  defense  except  that  of  political  and  social 
ambition  —the  ambition  of  the  state  to  become  wider,  greater, 

and    more    powerful   in  all    phases   of   the    life   of   the    people,    to 

perform  services  which  private  enterprise  under  State  super- 
vision could  perform  jusl  as  well  and  perhaps  much  more  effi- 
ciently.    Its  only  possible  defense  would  be  socialism." 
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UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Portland,  Ore. 

Warm  Grey  Matt  Glazed 
Terra  Cotta 

A.  E.  Doyle,  Architect 


Copyright,  1920,  by  National  Terra  Cotta  Society 


'Draining  by  Hugh  Ferriss 


To  become  familiar  with  Architect- 
ure, follow  this  Series  of  Details. 
No.  4  will  appear  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  January  15,  1921. 


Does  ARCHITECTURE  Influence 

BANK  DEPOSITS  ? 

THE  "man  in  the  street"  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  bank  architecture,  be- 
cause it  speaks  to  him  even  more  clearly  than  the  conventional  bank  statement. 

In  the  public  mind,  a  commonplace,  insignificant  structure  would  never  inspire 
the  same  confidence  as  does  this  stately,  impressive  home  of  the  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  architect — planner,  engineer  and  artist — adds  to  his  services  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  special  architectural  requirements  of  bank  design.  To  assure  the 
beauty  and  realize  with  due  economy  the  fine  architectural  elements  of  the  bank's 
exterior  design,  the  architect  selects  Terra  Cotta  because  it  is  permanent,  beautiful 
and  profitable — as  most  bankers  know. 

As  you  look  at  this  picture  everything  in  sight  is  Terra  Cotta.  The  massive 
pillars  with  their  exquisite  Corinthian  capitals,  the  richly  moulded  cornice,  and  the 
graceful  balustrade  which  crowns  the  whole,  are  all  modeled  in  this  amply  satisfy- 
ing, permanent  material. 

NATIONAL  Terra  Cotta  SOCIETY   is  a  bureau  of  service  and  information.      Its  publi- 
cations cover  not  only  the  technical  and  structural  use  of  the  material  but  show,  as  well, 
examples  of  its  application  to  buildings  of  all  types. 

Anybody  who  is  interested  in  building  or  in  architecture  will  find  "Terra  Cotta  Defined" 
a  particularly  instructive  booklet.  By  photographs  of  interesting  and  important  buildings  it 
shows  not  only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it  means  to  any  owner  or  tenant.   Write  for  it  now. 

Other  brochures,  of  the  greater  specific  value  shown  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  indicate  in  their  requests  their  particular  interest  in  the  type  of  building.      These  are : 

The  School  The  Store  The  Bank  The  Theatre  The  Garage 

Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

TERRA  COTTA 
SERIES  No.  3 

Classic  Details 


*lfr%f' 


Matter  Capital 

The  Corinthian, 
(the  third  of  the 
famous  "Five 
Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture") is  here 
shown  in  both  pi- 
lister  and  column. 
The  capital  of  the 
pilaster,  flat  against 
the  wall,  is  seen  to 
follow  the  design 
of  the  column  cap- 


Column  Capital  and 
Entablature 

ital,  based  on  the  acanthus  leaf  motif. 
Resting  on  the  column  capital  is  the 
characteristic  Corinthian  entablature,  con- 
sisting of  architrave,  frieze  and   cornice. 


Asanthut 

Detail  from  base  of  columns,  showing  model- 
ling of  this  decorative  leaf  motif  which  was  often 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Corinthian  Order. 

1  All  the  material  illustrated1  is  Terra  Cotta. ) 


TERRA  COTTA 


Permanent 


^Beautiful 


Vrofitabh 


THE   NINE-YEAR-OLD   BOY  WHO   PLAYS   SUPER-CHESS 


WHEN   BAMMIE   RZEZEWSKTS  father's  linen  busi- 
Lodz,  Poland,  ceased  because  of  the  war,  the 
v,  ni,>r   i.  ski  -pent   much  of  the  ensuing  leisure 

timeplayii  irith  his  cronies.    Sammie  watched  his  middle- 

sedduously,  and  in  the  Bummer  of  1!M7.  when  the 
id  attained  the  mellowed  maturity  thai  goes  with  five 
i  be  allowed  to  play  a  game.    Within  a  week  he 
hi  his  father,  and  in  six  months  he  had  challenged 
the  champion  chess-player  of  Poland.      When  the 
signed,  it  occurred  to  Father  K/.ezew  ski  that,  as  he 

i    not    resume    hi-  

■    business  for  some 
.  it  would  not  b<   a 
scheme    to    travel 
id     with     Sainmie, 
yonder,  and  ex- 
hibit   him  as    a    chess 
champion.     So  Sammie 

and  his  lather  and 
mother  toured    Europe. 

boy    meeting    all 

rs  in  chess  in  Bul- 
garia, Roumania,  Vien- 

I'.erlin.    Constanti- 

nopk  .  an<)  finally  Paris. 

tnie  was    unbeaten 

and   won   nine   medals, 

ire  was  not 

much  more  than  paying 

Money  wa-n't 

plentiful    in    Europe 

■  a-,  and   the 

finally   de- 
!  ;«.  come  to  Ameri- 

bich     they    did     a 

go.  The  boy 
chan  >eri- 

011  'he  other  side 

thus    far    been    repeated    in    this   country.     In    a   num- 
rnaments,  when-  Sammie  has  usually  played  twenty 
simultaneously,  he  ha-  defeated  all  opponent-  with  only 
thr.-.-  .,r  four  exceptions.     At    West    Poinl    Military  Academy 
•i  out  of  twenty  simultaneous  games,  the  twentieth 
Itang  in  a  draw.     Beyond  his  phenomenal  ability  as  a  chess- 
pis  to  be  uothing  extraordinary  aboul  this  eight- 
He  is  much  like  any  other  boy  of  bis  age. 
indersized  to  an  American,  he  is  -aid  to  lie 
if  a  Polish-Jewish  child  of  eight.    Fred  B.  Pitney 
im  further  in  tl  '»  oil.   '/',  ,),,,„<  : 

.nd  wide  above  the  ear-,  while  his  chin 

■  d.     Hi-  i    •     an    small,  bright,  and  shrewd, 

all.  and   hi  ion   i-   in   some  ways  older 

irded,  and  jovial.     I'.ut  we  are 

all  familiar  with  the  p  phisticated  children  on  the 

to  l.e  the  type  of   ihe    Rzezewski 
thai  he  ha-  a  jlighl  double 

■  lie. 

chool.     Nevertheless,  Sammie 

ii-h  and  German,  ord  or  p.  o  of  French,  and 

ish.     lie  understands  English  \»  tter 

-    Yiddish   fluently   and   German 

■    d  of  difficult         I    ■  rj  daj  he  reads  a  chapter 

the  Talmud  a-  refer  to  tin 

;.     He  can  wTite  hi-  name  in 


'.r.-.i  l>]  Underwood  .\.  I  New  York. 

NINETEEN  CHESS  EXPERTS  OF  WEST  POTNT  BEATEN    BY  A   "  KID  " 

"  Sammie  "  went  from  one  board  to  another,  averaging  a  move  in  less  than  ten 
seconds,  while  each  of  hi-  opponents  was  allowed  some  ten  minutes  to  consider 
ihe  ne\i  play.     Only  one  Army  player,  tho  grizzled  Colonel  in  the  lower  left-hand 

corner    escaped  defeat — and    Ihe  best    he  could    (hi    was  a  "draw." 


He  knows  the  relative  positions  of  such  countries  and  cities 
as  he  has  visited,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  geography  as  children 
learn  it  from  books  in  school.  He  can  tell  time.  Ten  days  ago 
he  knew  Ihe  hours  and  half  hours,  and  on  November  12  surprized 
his  family  by  knowing  the  quarter  hours.  He  knows  nothing  of 
mathematics,  but  knows  well  how  to  drive  a  bargain,  appreciates 
money  values,  and  understands  thoroughly  the  difference  be- 
tween 85  and  $10.  He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  time  and  distance, 
as  he  shows  in  boxing,  and  has  an  unusually  good  musical  sense, 
lie  likes  grand  opera  and  symphonies,  but  has  no  use  for  jazz. 
lie  sings  airs  from  several  operas  in  a  pleasant  childish  voice, 
but  can  not  read  music  and  has  no  acquaintance  with  any  musical 

instrument.  When, 

with  the  aid  of  two 
tuning-forks,  the  reason 
for  the  difference  in 
pitch  of  the  two  notes 
was  explained  to  him  he 
understood  readily. 

There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anything  abnor- 
mal about  Sammie,  un- 
less Ins  ability  to  play 
chess  is  abnormal.  He 
likes  to  play  better  than 
to  study,  but  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  study; 
generally  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  reward.  But 
there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that.  His  par- 
ents humor  him  about 
study  and  play.  They 
try  to  give  him  his 
education  sugar-coated, 
and  if  he  doesn't  want 
to  take  it  it  is  not  forced 
on  him. 

The  amusements  he 
likes  best  are  boxing 
and  bicycle-riding.  I  h 
is  crazy  to  see  the  six- 
day  bicycle  races  in 
Madison  Square  (Jarden 
and  his  present  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  a  champion 
bicycle-rider.     He  puts  on  the  gloves  with  Samuel  Kramer,  ihe 

boy  violinist.  Sammie  Kramer  is  seven  and  a  half  years  old 
and  weighs  ninety-seven  pounds,  forty-two  pounds  more  than 
Sammie  Rzezewski,  hut  Sammie  Rzezewski  invariably  beats 
Sammie  Kramer. 

They  put  on  the  gloves  in  Ihe  bedroom,  and  little  Sammie 
maneuvers  his  opponent  until  his  back  is  to  the  bed.  Then 
Sammie  dives  head  first  into  Kramer,  knocks  him  over  onto  the 
bed,  jumps  on  top  of  him,  and  beats  him  tip. 

Alt  ho  he  boxes  under  London  prize-ring  rules,  he  plays  chess 
according  to  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury.  He  is  a  good  sport 
at  chess  and  neither  bites  and  gouges  nor  crows  over  a  loser. 
Mostly,  he  whistles  very  softly  while  playing  chess,  a  barely 
audible  sibilation.  If  his  opponent  makes  a  had  move  he  is 
likely  to  ask,  "Do  you  want  to  make  that  move?"  And  if  the 
answer  is  "Yes,"  Sammie  probably  will  give  one  more  chance 
with  the  query,  "  You  are  satisfied,  are,  you?"  On  a  second 
affirmative  reply  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders  with  the  remark, 
"I  am  -orry  for  you,"  and  go  on  to  victory.  At  the  end  of  the 
game  he  knocks  over  the  men  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  That 
i-  In-  only  evidence  of  triumph. 

Sammie  doe-  not  like  to  he  "shown  off."  Tl  is  not  that  he  is 
bashful  or  sullen,  but  that  he  has  had  too  much  of  it.  He  is 
tired  of  the  operation  and  people  arc  likely  to  ask  him  too  com- 
plicated questions,  thinking  because  he  plays  such  a  wonderful 
game  of  die  he  must  have  an  advanced  mind.  Chess  he  does 
not  talk  aboul  to  any  one  who  does  not  understand  the  game, 
nor  uill  he  play  with  any  one  except  a  good  player.  A  new 
acquaintance  wanted  to  play  chess  with  him  and  got  out  the 
hoard    and    arranged    the    players.      Sammie    sat    down    for    the 
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The  rug  on  fluor  is  pattern 
I    No.  350.    The  0  x  9  loot 
'''-'   '     f8&     size  retails  at  $9.: -j 


\ays  mother: — 

"With  such  a  busy  little  helper  and  this 

new_Qongoleum  Rug,  my  dining  room  gives  me  few  worries. 


THE  busy  mother  finds  that  Congoleum 
Art-Rugs  throughout  her  home  save  her 
many  an  hour  of  cleaning;  for,  just  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  damp  mop  and  her  rugs  are  spic- 
and-span,  their  colors  newly  bright  and  lovely. 

This  ease  of  cleaning  is  only  one  of  the 
many  features  that  have  made  Congoleum 
s£id  Art-Rugs  so  popular  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  busy  home  makers. 

And  they  are  so  satisfactory — attractive  in 
any  room,  waterproof,  sanitary,   economical. 

Always  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

Moreover,  all  the  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
The  Gold  Seal  that  you  see  on  every  Congo- 
leum Art-Rug  is  your  positive  assurance  that 
if  the  rug  does  not  meet  your  expectations  in 
every  respect,  your  money  will  be  promptly 
returned    without    question.       In    these    days 


Gold  Seal 


an  unqualified  guarantee  like  the  Congoleum 
Guarantee  removes  all  doubt. 

And  these  attractive  rugs  lie  flat  on  the 
floor  without  fastening — no  hammer  or  tacks 
needed — no  curled-up  corners  and  edges  for 
the  little  feet  to  trip  over. 

Congoleum  2£i  Art-Rugs  can  be  had  in 
patterns  for  every  room  in  the  house  and  in  a 
variety  of  sizes.  The  two  small  sizes  are 
made  in  special  patterns  and  are  so  convenient 
for  those  places  where  there  is  excessive  wear. 
You  will  find  dozens  of  uses  for  them  around 
the  house.  And  think  how  inexpensive  they  are. 

U<x3      feet  $0.80  6      x9      feet  $9.75 

3      x3      feet    1.60  7><x   9      feet    11.85 

3      x4Kfeet    2.40  9      x  10>£  feet    16.60 

3     x6      feet    3.20  9     xl2      feet    19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  <md  Soutli\  average  l$%  higher  than 
those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  jj%  higher.  Alt  prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Beautiful  Rug  Color  Chart  Free 


Before  you  call  on  the  dealer,  pet  this  rug  chart  that  shows  the  full  line 
in  actual  colors.  Our  Decorative  Service  Department  will  gladly  help  von 
in  selecting'  the  correct  pattern  for  any  room.     Write   nearest   office. 


Art-Rugs 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 

A  1 LANTA 


CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

DALLAS  BOS  I  UN 

MONTREAL 


V, 
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GRAVER 

Water 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 
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^Columbiaville  Woolen  Co. 
chose  a  Graver  Zeolite  to 
insure  quality  production 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  (.'old  Process 

Continuous   Water  Softeners 
Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 

Pressure  and  Gravity  Fitters 

hetJ  Water  Heaters 

Htl  WaUr  Seriue  Heattrt 


The  mills  of  this  company  are  located  at  Columbia- 
ville,  Michigan.  Their  product  —  woolen  cloth  for 
men's  clothes — is  distributed  by  Howard  &  Jones, 
Inc.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York. 

After  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field,  the  company 
chose  Graver  Equipment,  installing  a  Graver  Zeolite 
Water  Softener,  with  a  clarifying  filter,  capable  of 
clarifying  and  removing  all  hardness  from  60,000 
gallons  of  water  daily. 


A  "buyer's  market"  naturally  throws 
emphasis  on  quality.  Selling  agents  and 
buyers  draw  their  specifications  more 
strictly.  Saleability,  more  than  delivery, 
becomes  effective  as  the  basis  on  which 
orders  are  secured. 

There  is  no  single  advantage  available 
to  the  textile  manufacturer  for  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  quality 
in  his  product  more  valuable  than  a 
uniform  supply  of  clear,  soft  water. 

It  is  an  advantage  demonstratahle  alike 
in  the  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  divisions  of 
the  industry,  and  appreciable  in  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  the  different  processes 
employed  in  each  division. 

To  the  buyer  and  to  the  consumer,  soft 
water  in  textile  production  means  im- 
provement in  the  texture,  feel  and  color 
of  the  fabric.     To  the  manufacturer  it 

Confer  ivith  your  consulting  engineer  or 
formation   regarding  the  application  of 


means  all  this  and  more  —  it  means 
uniformity  of  product  and  a  saving  in 
much  of  the  material  and  labor  going 
into  his  processes. 

Before  the  feasibility  of  removing  all 
hardness  from  water  for  the  use  of  tex- 
tile mills  was  established,  such  plants 
were  of  necessity  located  where  the  most 
nearly  soft  natural  water  supplies  were 
available.  The  historic  textile  centers  of 
Europe  and  the  earlier  textile  centers  of 
this  country  found  their  places  on  the  map 
chiefly  determined  by  water  conditions. 

Today,  because  of  the  development  of 
the  zeolite  type  of  water  softener,  finding 
its  furthest  perfection  in  the  Graver  pro- 
duct, it  is  entirely  practicable  to  locate 
textile  plants  wherever  desired,  with  the 
assurance  of  softer  and  more  uniform 
water  supply  than  any  natural  source 
provides. 

architect  or  write  us  direct  for  full  in- 
Graver  Service  to  your  line  of  business. 


GRAVER  Corporation 

Steel  ^anks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
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game,   but  his  opponent's  first   move  showed   that   he   was  in- 
experienced and  Sammie  closed  the  boafd  and  put  it  away. 
"  You  don't  know  how  to  play  chess,"  he  said. 

Young  Rzezewski's  trip  to  this  country  has  started  much 
speculation  among  scientists  and  others  as  to  the  secret  of  his 
astounding  powers  as  a  chess-player.  Among  other  things 
brought  to  lijj'ht  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  chess  phenomena 
are  always  under  twelve  or  over  seventy.  Sometimes  they  are 
1'eeble-minded.  Thus  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
old.  who  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  a  Massachusetts  home 
for  feeble-minded  persons,  is  an  incorrigible  chess-player  and 
has  yet  to  lose  his  first  game.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Pitney 
quotes  Professor  Shaw,  of  New  York  University,  who  believes 
that  Sammie  plays  chess  so  well  because  he  is  a  good  visualizer, 
and,  being  a  child,  his  powers  of  attention  are  greater  than  those 
of  older  persons  with 
manv 
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set  of  mental  operations,  such  as-  seeing,  paying  attention,  and 
remembering,  which  are  all  simple  enough,  but  which  are  inter- 
fered with  by  the  common  inhibitions  of  ia  mind  which  has 
main'  things  (o  think  about." 


more    things 


m 


their  minds  to  distract 
them.  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor Shaw: 

When  the  psycholo- 
gist is  called  upon  to 
explain,  if  he  can,  the 
mental  operations  of  a 
chess  or  checker  marvel, 
he  can  do  no  better  than 
contrast  these  weird  op- 
erations of  the  brain 
with  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  mind.  Be- 
fore this  contrast  is 
taken  up  it  is  well  to 
note  that  among  the 
t  hree  great  types  of 
mind  in  the  form  of 
memory  there  is  the 
visualizing  type,  where- 
by the  possessor  thereof 
can  exercise  a  kind  of 
second  sight  which,  in 
some  cases,  may  appear 
un-anny.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  prodigy 
is  a  visuMizer  to  a  high 
degree  of  intensity.  By 
means  of  such  \-isualiz- 
ing,  which  most  of  us 
employ  when  we  try  to 
recall  a  telephone  num- 
ber by  viewing  it  in  a 
sort  of  mental  space,  the 
child  player  is  able   to 

see  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  board  as  it  is,  as  it  will  appear 
after  the  next  move  of  the  piece,  as  it  must  appear  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  likely  moves  have  been  made. 

To  this  art  of  visualizing  there  may  be  added  the  general 
function  of  attention,  a  mental  faculty,  so  to  speak,  which 
proceeds  by  subjective  and  objective,  social  and  historical, 
causes.  One  who  has  played  an  offhand  game  of  checkers 
realizes  that  he  is  attentive  to  certain  common  situations  which 
arise  in,  say,  the  double  or  single  corners.  As  his  play  improves, 
his  attention  is  able  to  embrace  still  others  of  these  possible 
arrangements  among  the  pieces  on  the  board.  In  contrast  with 
this  simple  situation  in  a  simple  game  we  have  the  attentjonal 
power  of  a  child  who  is  able  to  "size  up"  the  totality  of  a  com- 
plicated situation,  as  this  is  experienced  in  chess.  Such  a 
vital  form  of  attention  must  be  possest  by  this  youth  who  is 
performing  marvels  of  mentality  along  the  simple  lines  of  vision 
and  attention. 

Still  another  psychological  condition  may  operate  in  the 
special  case  before  us.  It  may  be  stated  openly  by  noting  that 
defectives  are  often  marvels  at  lightning  calculation,  piano- 
playing,  chess,  and  checkers.  Psychology  would  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena  by  citing  the  general  case  of 
inhibitions,  as  they  are  called.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
average  person,  as  the  business  man,  the  professional  man,  has 
many  of  these  inhibitions — that  is,  ideas,  problems,  cares,  and 
the  like  which  step  iti  and  tend  to  destroy  the  special  workings 
of  the  mind.  In  the  case  of  the  defective  or  the  child,  there  are 
few  of  these  inhibitions,  few  of  these  extra  cares  peculiar  to 
practical  life  in  a  busy  world.  Thus  the  person  with  the  sim- 
plified mind,  as  we  may  call  it,  may  easily  give  himself  up  to  a 
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HE    SEES    THE    BOARD    AS    IT    IS    AND    AS    IT    WILL    BE. 

Remarkable    powers     of    visualization,    sometimes    possest    by    children    and    by 

"simple-minded''   old    people,  arc   said  by  one  authority    to   be   responsible   for  tin 

astounding  expert  ness  of  this  boy  chess-player. 


PROHIBITION  HAS  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED 
THE  VINEYARDISTS'  INCOME 

NOT  LONG  AFTER  the  tiding^  had  ben  flashed  over 
the  land  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  an 
assured,  if  mournful,  fact,  a  day-laborer  in  California 
was  offt  red  a  hundred-acre  vineyard  by  his  discouraged  employer 
at  a  quarter  its  cost,  nothing  down.  The  laborer  took  it  in  the 
desperate  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  1919 
crop.      His  neighbors  grinned  when  they  saw  him  toiling  in  the 

hot-  sun.  "Must  be 
hard  up  for  a  job,"  they 
commented.  "Well, 
anyway,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  lose,"  retorted 
the  man,  "and  I  should 
worry."  So  he  went  on 
serenely  about  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  a  crop  of 
wine-grapes  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  to 
put  a  frazzly  crimp  in 
that  business.  One  day 
some  time  before  the 
crop  was  ready  to  har- 
vest a  miracle  suddenly 
took  place.  Agents  ap- 
]  eared,  offering  to  buy 
wine-grapes  at  $30  a 
ton.  Our  laborer  friend 
and  others  who  in  sheer 
despair  had  stuck  to 
their  vineyards  could 
not  believe  their  ears. 
Never,  even  in  the  best 
of  the  good  old  days, 
had  they  received  more 
than  $20  a  ton,  and  $10 
had  been  the  average. 
There  must  be  some 
mistake.  But  it  devel- 
oped that  there  was  no  mistake.  Not  only  did  the  $30  offer 
stand,  but  it  was  soon  raised  to  $35,  then  to  $40,  and  in  some 
districts  it  even  ran  up  as  high  as  $50.  Then  the  grape  harvest 
began,  and  there  was  another  increase  in  price,  which  finally 
reached  $70  a  ton.  The  day-laborer  who  had  bought  a  hundred 
acres,  nothing  down,  sold  his  crop  for  $25,750,  paid  for  his  vine- 
yard, and  had  just  $14,250  left  in  the  bank.  Others  did  equally 
well.  The  wails  of  despair  in  those  parts  ceased  abruptly  and 
great  rejoicing  took  their  place.  What  was  the  meaning  of  all 
this?  Bailey  Millard  tells  us  in  an  article  in  Sunset  (San  Fran- 
cisco), entitled   "Paradoxes  of  Prohibition."     He  says: 

It  meant  just  this:  The  enormous  Latin  population  of  New 
York  and  other  large  Eastern  cities,  clamoring  for  its  old  familiar 
sour  wine,  was  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  California 
dried  grape's  to  be  delivered  at  handy  stations  whence  they  could 
be  carried  to  the  cellar  or  kitchen,  soaked  up  with  water, 
squeezed  and  the  juice  fermented  and  bottled.  Then,  too,  there 
were  in  many  smaller  towns  all  over  the  East,  the  South,  and  the 
Middle  West  persons  who  had  been  drinking  California  wine  for 
years  and  who,  fed  up  with  propaganda  by  thrifty  middlemen. 
were  of  the  same  thirsty  mind.  They  had  been  given  formulas 
for  the  making  of  wine  from  dried  grapes,  and  many  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  could  produce  the  beverage  at  home  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  had  formerly  paid  to  the  corner  grocery  for 
California  vintages.  So  they  chipped  in  with  other  pool  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  of  pools  was  so  great  and  their  membership 
so  large  that  a  goodly  lot  of  capital  was  raked  together  and  hung 
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for  Christmas 

^ut  Tour  Wife  s  Initials  on 
oAn  Overland  Sedan 


TT  will  give  her  a  sense  of  proprietorship  to   see  her 
own  initials  on  the  door. 

For  greater  even  than  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  an 
Overland  is  the  pride  of  owning  it. 

Besides,  the  Overland  Sedan  is  a  woman's  car. 

It's  a  man's  car,  too;  but  it's  a  woman's  car  in  the  sense 
that  it  ib  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to  control. 

In  the  country,  she  can  drive  it  over  hard,  irregular 
roads  with  comfort,  and  turn  it  in  a  cowpath  with  ease. 

And  in  the  city  it  picks  its  way  through  the  labyrinths 
of  traffic  as  lightly  as  a  dancer  on  a  polished  floor. 

I  >r  this  is  a  new  Overland,  made  of  light  alloy  steels, 
and  hung  like  a  hammock  on  the  Suspension  Triplex 
Spring. 

Combines  lightness  with  comfort  and  economy  with 
both. 

Has  a  transcontinental  record  of  over  27  miles  per 
gallon. 

And  a  national  reputation  for  stability  of  materials  and 
•  man  liip. 

GIVE  HER  AN  OVERLAND  SEDAN!     And  put 
initials  on  the  door. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars,  Roadsters 

The  John  N.  Willys  Corporation,  New  York 
Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


I 
\ 
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p  eyes  of  the  amazed  Califoraians.     Big  prices  were 

I  1>>   the  pool  agents  beeause  they  wanted  to  be  assured 

i  not  only  tor  1919,  bul  For  subsequent  years.     So 

ou  (riends,   the   Italian   vineyardists  of  the  red   hills  of 

.i.  wlio  had  been  calling  down  the  curse  of  Clod  upon 

ition  and  prohibitionists,  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  season 

after  all,  and  so  did  the  Napa  grape  nun  and  the  Sacramento, 

aquin,  and  Santa  Clara  and   Livermore  growers  of  wine- 

And  about  the  only  people  thai  were  cursing  were  those 

that  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  who,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  up 

-  and  planted  other  and  less  profitable  crops. 

To   mak<    -till   more  clear  how    much   this  unexpected   market 
their   producl    meant    to   the   Californian   vineyardists,   the 
ur  onditions  during  the  early  part  of  1919.     We 

ad: 

Long  before  the  Volstead  Act  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
man\  vineyardists,  facing  the  inevitable,  had  tried  to  sell  out, 
but  buyers  were  fi  w .  and  when  July  I.  1919,  was  inflexibly  ti\t 

the  date  of  the  beginning  of  national  aridity,   there  was  a 

al  bargain-counter  offering  of  many  of  the  wine-grape  vine- 

ds  ol  th<   State,  bul  where  were  the  takers'.' 

\\ ,  >•  dom  for,"  groaned  the  grape-growers.     "Weean'tgel 

out  from  under.     We're  hog-tied,  gagged,  and  hung  up  by  the 

bind  legs.     The  whole  wine  industry  of  California  isn't  worth  a 

burned  match." 

The  newspapers,  mosl  of  them  feebly  inclined  to  humidity, 

<i. needed  tlie  death  of  the  California  wine-grape  industry,  hut 
wen  rather  afraid  to  deplore  it.  as  none  eared  to  offend  its  dry 
constituency  .  Poets  decried  the  passing  of  the  vine  in  verse  that 
apotheosized  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene  and  lamented 
the  departure  of  the  spirit  of  Bohemia,     liibald  jinglers  jested 

■  it  with  atrocious  rimes  of  "wine"  and  "time,"  and 
"brewing  at  home  in  the  cellar  alone."     Bacchus,  in  the  opinion 

these   versifiers  and  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Coast,  had 

n  given  not  merely  a  l>i(T  in  the  eye  he  had  received  a  body 
blow  that  had  laid  him  low.  He  was  all  in,  down  and  out. 
\S  i-  editors  of  farm  journals  advised  the  uprooting  of  the 
vineyards  and  the  planting  of  orchard  trees  in  their  stead. 
somehow  the  vineyardists  Hid  little  uprooting,  and  in  many 
largi  districts  none  at  all.  Dazed  and  unbelieving,  they  could 
not  visualize  a  vineless  California,     stale  and  Federal  officials 

1  encouraged  wine-grape  growing  and  assisted  the  growers  by 
practical  lessons  in  viticulture;   and  now,  if  wine-making  were 

be  a  crime,  then  each  of  these  officials,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

'.miner-.  Was  /"'/  '  -minis.     The  situation  was  incredible. 

ifornia,    producing  90   per  cent,   of   the   wine   made   in    this 

intry,  was  tin  hardesl  hit  bj  the  dry  law  of  anv  State  in  the 
Union.     The  grape-growers  could  not  hand  together  to  defy  the 

lav..  :i-  -one    of   th(    hotheads  had  recommended,  hut    they  musl 

-orii't him;.     Whal  was  it'.' 
"If  ling    thi-   year,"    -aid    the    vineyardists.    "we'll 

bavi    100,000  ion-  of  grapes  to  sell,  am!  who'll  buj  them'."' 

Who,   ind<  ed  ' 

ip  of  thi  grape'  harbored  the  vague  hope  thai  they 

[lowed   to  make  wine  or  have  an  opportunity  to 

-ell   their  gi  ,   vintners    who   would    be   permitted    to  do  so. 

'I'h.-i   men  clung  desperately   to  the  idea  that  something  would 

happen  to  relievi   the  situation.     Bj   these  ii  was  deemed  a  sofl 

of  up  and  -ell  their  land-  for  other  agricultural 

pm  or   t<>   uproot    their  vines.     True   some  of  them  did 

their  vineyards  for  sale,  hut  there  were  no  buyers. 

for  thp  great  majori  ine-grape-growers  thej  were  ddwh- 

•l  d«  -e  Cucamonga,  the  greal   wine-growing  dis- 

ithern  Californi  om    of  the  i  forlorn  coih- 

imiii  I    iast. 

•     '  '.difornians    in    1010    when    the 
phi  on  of  an  unpn  •■•  denti  d  d(  maud  for  w  ine-grapes  cam< 

•  d   them.     Of  i  he  crape-hangers   tried   to 

Ol    life    for    the    juhilant     vineyardists.      "I'.ul 
Domed.      Mr.   Millard  answers: 

In  1920  it  h  Ihesami  In  fac1    the  grape-growers 

confidence   and  they  would  have  been 

had  there  been  eai     i  aough  to  transport 

i-   formed   an    exchange,    fixt 

times  thi   rreprohibition  figures   and  wem 

Di    |iit«   Ihi   drj   weather  this  has  been 

with  phenomenal  profits  to  the  grower. 

disposed  of  out  of  hand. 

and  it  would  sei  m  thai  the  ohlj  factor 

'nil  ;  p<  ight-car  shortage. 

i  parado?  es,  thi     ti  paradox 

■  Zinfandel  and  Mission  grapes 


liave  brought  thi'  highesl  prices,  many  lots  selling  at  $100  to 
$125  a  ton,  or  nearbj  double  the  prices  lixt  l>\  the  exchange, 
and  far  beyond  those  ever  realized  before. 

Xo  secret  was  made  by  the  association  buying  these  grapes 
as  to  what  they  were  to  he  used  for.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
grapes  went  to  make  hoo/.e.     To  quote: 

"There  is  no  use,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  grape-growers, 
organization,  "trying  to  hide  the  fact  that  this  tremendous 
demand  for  our  wine-grapes  came  from  wine-drinkers  in  every 
nook  ami  comer  of  the  country -people  who  wanted  to  make  a 
little  wine  for  home  consumption.  It  demonstrates  the  popu- 
larity of  beverages  of  lighl  alcoholic  content  and  proves  the 
advisability  of  amending  the  law  to  admit  of  their  manufacture." 

On  the  other  hand  the  "drys,"  dismayed  by  the  Wholesale 
evasion  of  the  law  as  represented  by  the  amazing  activity  of  the 
home  vintner,  declare  that  it  argues  for  drastic  Federal  action 
on  the  red-stained  cellar  lloors  where  the  pressing  bag,  theauto- 
jack.  and  even  the  smuggled-in  office  letter-press  are  twisted 
into  the  service  of  Bacchus  and  Belial. 

Be  that  as  it  merry  may,  the  California,  vineyardists,  from 
out  the  abysmal  depths  of  their  dry-dreading  depression  of  the 
hours  when  everybody  knew  that  the  w  ine-grape  industry  was 
f^oino  to  the  dogs,  have  risen  to  heights  of  prosperity  which 
they  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the  wide-open  winery. 
Many  a  high-pOwered  automobile  and  not  a  few  trips  to  Europe 
were  enjoyed  by  vineyardists  and  their  wives  who  had  givetl 
up  all  thought  of  such  luxuries. 

Another  paradox  in  the  California  situation  is  offered  by  the 
case  of  barley  and  hops,  two  products  in  which  California  had 
Keen  a  leader  up  until  the  advent  of  prohibition.  These  also 
were  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the  drought.      At  the  present, 

writ in».  however,  barley  sells  for  $1.25  a  bushel;  tho  for  years 
previous  to  1917  it  averaged  less  than  80  cents.     The  demand 

has  been  largely  increased  by  the  needs  of  the  home  brewers. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  hop-.  In  former  years  this  product, 
sold  for  25  cents  a  pound.  The  1020  crop  has  been  selling  for 
<>()  to  85  cents  a  pound.     Mr.  Millard  continues: 

The  hop  and  h  irley  men  u-ed  t  >  complain  that  the  beer- 
makers  were  eliminating  their  products  and  using  cheap  sub- 
stitutes, hut  the  home-brewer  demands  real  hops  and  real  mall. 
Of  course,  if  the  Government   stops  home-brewing,  hops  and 

barley  will  be  reduced  to  small  crops;  hut  it  would  seem  that  in 
any   event    the  California   vineyards  are  safe,    for  even   if   home 

vintage  should  he  stopt  by  Federal  ruling,  the  noil-beverage 
wine    grape-juice,  sirup,  raisin,  and  table-grape  industries  will 

maintain   them    and    the   prices   will   be  good. 

As  showing  how  the  vineyardist,  provisioning  the  future  of  his 
industry,  feels  about  it,  there  is  this  to  be  said:  he  is  going 
right  ahead,  planting  more  vines  than  ever,  or  at  least  he  will 
do  so  if  he  can  get  them  to  plant.  For  there  is  still  another 
paradox  in  the  fadt  thai  local  nurserymen  scared  out  of  business 
by  prohibition  at  the  outset,  can  not  now  provide  vine-slips,  and 
Europe  must  be  ransacked  for  them.  They  will  be  imported  in 
large  numbers  from  France  and  oilier  countries  as  soon  as  they 
can  he  secured,  and  platting  will  go  merrily  on.  California  will 
have  a  largely  increased  wine-grape  acreage  in   1021. 

And  so  the  bogy-man  of  the  vineyardist  is  shooed  away,  for 
a  time  at  least.  But  the  paradox  remains  more  money  in 
hand  and  in  sighl  for  wine-grapes  in  prohibition  times  than 
ever  before.  Bul  then  for  over  a  year  I'ncle  Sain  has  been 
singing,  "Nobody  Knows  How  Dry  I  Am."  And,  indeed, 
uohodv  does  know  or  is  likely  to  find  out.  There  are  those, 
however,    who    profess    to    believe    that     there    are    more    people 

than  ever  bending  the  merry  elbow  and  embracing  the  joyful 
flagon. 

Mr.  Millard  mentions  the  further  fact  that  tho  the  vineyard]  I 
i-  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  he  is  still  fighting 
prohibit  ion.      As  we  read  : 

Ih     regards    tin     big   prices  as  adventitious  and    unstable  and 

he  want-  to  he  assured  of  a  fair  income  based  upon  the  legaliza- 
tion of  the  wine  industry.  "Kill  strong  drink  forever,"  he 
plead-,   "hut    hi    light    wines  and   heers  he  legalized.      That's  the 

only  way  we  can  plaj  -ale." 

"The  only  way  we  can  play  safi,"  points  out  the  prohihi- 
lionist,  "i-  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  beer,  for  if 
they  are  legalized    they   will   reopen   the  saloon." 

Big  contract,  isn't  it,  the  job  of  trying  to  sat  isfy  all  the  people 

all   the   lime.' 
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Quite  aside  from   the  fact  that  Comfort,  Ease,  Roadability 

and  other  qualities  which  make  for  motoring  charm  hare  taken  on  a  really  nerw 
significance — as  interpreted  by  The  LelandBuilt  LINCOLN  Car — its  creators 
have  taken  forethought,  too,  of  a  multitude  of  other  things.  They  are  features 
which  the  experienced  motorist  will  recognize  at  once  as  contributing  not  only 
to  enduring  charm,  but  to  simplicity,  to  convenience,  and  to  utility  as  uvelL 


The  leland-built  Lincoln  eight 

cylinder  V-type  engine  possesses  a  number  of 
new  and  distinct  advantages.  Its  staunch  con- 
struction is  supplemented  by  unusual  precision 
in  the  making  and  the  alignment  of  its  parts. 
Its  sturdy  crankshaft  is  supported  by  five 
bearings  of  liberal  dimensions,  instead  of  the 
conventional  three. 

Its  six-bearing  camshaft  has  sixteen  cams, 
each  cam  operating  but  one  valve,  without  the 
interposal  of  rocker  arms — avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  more  than  100  extra  parts. 

The  engine  is  lubricated  by  force-feed  sys- 
tem. The  oil  level  gauge  with  radiolite  indi- 
cator is  at  the  side  of  the  engine — in  plain  sight. 

In  the  ignition  system,  instead  of  only  one 
induction  coil  there  are  two — one  for  each 
block  of  cylinders,  insuring  an  intense  spark 
at  the  higher  speeds. 

The  fuel  system  is  vacuum  feed  with  20- 
gallon  tank  at  rear  of  chassis,  including  2-gal- 
lon  reserve.  The  rilling  tube  is  at  right  end 
of  tank,  accessible  without  marring  the  body. 
The  quantity  gauge  with  radiolite  dial  and 
indicator  is  at  the  left  end  where  it  is  readable. 

The  radiator  is  protected  by  shutters  which, 
when  closed,  prevent  cold  air  being  drawn 
through  the  radiator.  The  temperature  of  the 
cooling  medium  is  regulated  by  a  single  ther- 
mostat in  top  of  the  radiator,  the  thermostat 
automatically  opening  and  closing  the  shutters 
according  to  temperature  requirements.  A 
condenser  conserves  the  cooling  medium  bv 
re-liquefying  the  vapor  which  otherwise  would 
pass  away.  There  is  only  water  pump  neces- 
sary. The  entire  cooling  system  may  be 
drained  by  simply  turning  one  thumb  screw. 

Headlights  have  tilting  reflectors  of  unusual 
range  to  direct  light  rays. 

The  chassis  parts  may  be  lubricated  in  about 
one-fourth  the  time  usually  required,  a  hand 
pressure  system  replacing  grease  cups  on  spring 


shackles,     oscillating     spring     seats,     steering 
connections,  brake  mechanism  bearings,  etc. 

The  storm  curtains,  which  open  with  the 
doors,  are  unusually  snug  and  well-fitting. 
They  are  stored  in  a  compartment  in  the  back 
of  the  front  seat  where  accessible  without 
discommoding  passengers. 

Tool  compartments  are  in  base  of  front  seat; 
when  doors  are  open,  a  drawer  at  each  end  is 
accessible  with  no  annoyance  to  occupants. 

Front  door  pockets  are  fitted  with  locks. 

1  onneau  lamp  is  lighted  either  by  opening 
door  or  by  hand  switch.  It  is  attached  by 
cord  and  reel,  serving  also  as  handy  lamp. 

A  substantial  carrier  at  rear,  fitted  with  lock, 
provides  for  two  tires. 

The  steering  wheel  swings  down  to  facilitate 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  front  seat. 

There  is  a  ventilator  in  each  side  of  the  cowl. 

There  is  a  power  pump  for  inflating  tires, 
driven  from  transmission. 

The  gear  shift  is  fitted  with  a  neutral  lock. 

Universal  key  fits  all  locks  on  one  car. 

We  could  continue  almost  indefinitelv 
pointing  out  features  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  and  the  complex;  be- 
tween the  convenient  and  the  ill-contrived; 
between  things  which  vex  and  annoy,  and 
things  which  do  not. 

Of  the  features  cited,  many  are  exclusive. 

Some  may  seem  of  minor  import,  but  in  the 
aggregate,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  outstanding  attributes,  they  serve  to 
elevate  The  Leland-Btjilt  Lincoln  Car 
above  the  plane  of  the  conventional  and  the 
commonplace. 

They  are  but  added  evidence  of  the  maker's 
purpose  to  build  a  better,  a  /liter,  a  more  con- 
venient, a  more  comfortable,  and,  in  all — a 
more  satisfying  motor  car. 


LELAND-BUILT  LINCOLN  MOTOR  CARS  COMPRISE  EIGHT  BODY  STYLES 


LINCOLN     MOTOR     COMPANY 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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Quickening  Transport  with  the 
Easy-Rolling  Pneumatics 
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At  1 1:15  p.  m.  on  June  20th,  1 920,  certain  New  Yorkers  homeward  bound  from 
Broadway  entertainment,  saw  a  huge  motor  truck  on  big  pneumatic  tires  looming 
up  in  the  glare  of  west  side  street  lights.  Exactly  1 3  days,  1 3  hours  and  1 5  min- 
utes before,  this  highway  cruiser  had  borne  eastward  out  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
interim,  it  had  broken  the  world's  truck  record  for  this  coast-to-coast  run  of 
3,451  miles;  indeed,  had  covered  the  distance  in  the  actual  running  time  of  13  days 
and  5  hours  flat.  Although  a  heavy  duty  transport  with  a  previous  record  of 
120,000miles  traveled  in  32  states,  including  three  former  transcontinental  trips, 
it  had  overwhelmed  the  time  schedules  of  all  other  trucks,  light  and  heavy. 
And  it  rolled  into  New  York  City  on  California  air.  Not  one  of  its  powerful 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  had  been  removed  from  a  wheel  during  this  gruel- 
ling race  against  time  over  mountain,  desert  and  prairie  to  victory. 
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SURELY  the  feat  described  here  makes  vividly  clear  why  motor 
trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  found   advantageous  in   the 
present  transportation  situation. 

In  vital  duty,  the  pneumatic-shod  couriers  are  decisively  surpassing 
old  schedules,  are  short-cutting  over  routes  formerly  unattempted 
and  are  enlarging  delivery  range. 

Pneumatic  traction  surmounts  handicaps  of  weather  and  grade;  pneu- 
matic cushioning  saves  drivers,  loads,  trucks,  and  roads;  pneumatic 
quickness  increases  deliveries. 

In  the  burly  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction  is  the  valuable 
means  by  which  all  these  outstanding  virtues  of  the  big  pneumatics 
are  made  most  intensely  practical. 

Uniformly  high  mileage  records  now  reflect  that  long  pioneering 
period,  prior  to  their  public  introduction,  during  which  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  were  tested  on  Goodyear  fleets. 

Such  records,  plus  many  typical  analyses  of  hauling  costs,  can  be 
obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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WINTER  -  TRAVEL  -  AND  -  RECREATION 


THE   MOUNTAIN,   BAY.   AND   CITY   PANORAMA   OF   KIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


AX  increasing  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
nf  a  winter  vacation,  the  nation- 
wide   development   of  the  "travel  habit," 
•  d  transportation  facilities,  all 
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UNDER  THE  SUNNY  SKIES  OF 
DIXIELAND 

The  Southeastern  States  have  become 
known  as  America's  winter  playground. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  healthful 
climatic  conditions  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, but  to  their  accessibility  from  East- 
ern centers  of  population.  In  this  great 
region  are  found  four  or  more  distinct, 
centers,  each  with  a  particular  appeal. 
These  centers  are  known  as  the  Long 
Leaf  Pine  Section  of  the  Carolinas,  which 
includes  resorts  of  Pinehurst  and  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C,  Camden  and  Columbia,  S.  C, 
with  Aiken  and  Augusta  near  by;  "  the 
band  of  the  Sky,"  of  which  Ashcvillc  is  the 
hading  center;  Florida,  East  and  West 
Coast  resorts;  Gulf  Coast  resorts,  and 
Cuba. 

The  Long  Leaf  Pine  Section  has  a  par- 
ticular appeal  to  those  fond  of  outdoor 
sports  and  those  favoring  a  mild,  dry 
climate.  In  this  region  are  to  be  found 
exceptionally  fine  golf  courses,  especially 
at  Pinehurst.  where  there  are  four  cham- 
pionship links,  and  Southern  Pines  with  a 
well-kept  eighteen-hole  links.  Camden 
has  two  excellent  links.  The  resort  hotels 
in  this  locality  are  well  kept  and  provide 
opporl  unity  for  ot  her  sport  S  such  as  tennis, 
horseback-riding,  and  motoring.  "The 
Land  of  t  he  Sky,"  with  an  altitude  approxi- 
mating 3,000  feet,  is  equally  well  equipped 
to  afford  the  winter  traveler  every  comfort 
of  hotel  accommodations  and  opportunity 
for  outdoor  sports. 

The  Gulf  Coast  resorts  adjacent  to  and 
including  New  Orleans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  and  provide  the  usual 

outdoor  sports  in  addition  to  good  fishing 
and  sailing. 

In  Florida  are  found  the  extremes  of 
Fashionable    resorts   and    places    where   one 

may  be  sure  of  resl  and  quiet.  Every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  life  enjoyable  is 
provided  in  abundance,  and  the  climate 
ranges  from  the  temperate  to  the;  tropical. 

The  railroads  which  cater  to  Southern   travel 

;ir<-  the    Atlantic  ''oast    Line,  Seaboard  Air  Line 

Railway     and    the    Southern    Railway    from    the 

in  cities,  and  the  Louisville  and   Nashville 

Railway,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Queen  and 

•ni    routes  from   the   West.       From   the   Fast- 

ern  section  these  railroads  are  j>ro\  Iding  additional 

Jervice   and   new   through  car  routes       It    is 

ble    now    to    travel    from    Boston    to    Miami 

■  ■it  change  of  cars  This  service  is  being  in- 
augurated by  the  Atlantic  ('oast  Line  and  its 
Northern  connections.     Other  ("oast   line  trains 

from  New  York  are  the  Havana  Special  with 
through  ears  to  the  Last  (oast  of  Florida  and 
Ke\    West;    the  Palmetto   Limited,   with   through 


service  to  West  Coast  resorts  and  the  Florida 
Special.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  through  its 
Florida-Cuba  Special  and  the  Seaboard  Fast  Mail 
provides  through  car  scrvico  to  resorts  in  the  Long 
Leaf  Fine  Section  and  to  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  of  Florida. 

Their  premier  train,  the  Seaboard  Florida  Lim- 
ited, resumes  service  January  3  with  through 
sleeping-cars  from  New  York  and  the  Fast  to  all 
Florida  East  Coast  resorts,  Key  West,  and  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  West  Coast. 
The  Southern  Railway  provides  service  by  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  Limited,  operating 
through  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  via 
Washington  and  Atlanta.  The  Washington, 
Chattanooga,  and  New  Orleans  Limited  runs  via 
Birmingham  and  Meridian.  Two  additional 
trains,  the  Atlanta  Special  and  the  Memphis 
Special,  cover  the  territory  designated  by  their 
names. 

Steamship  service  to  ports  of  the  middle  South 
is  provided  by  the  Clyde  Line,  New  York  to 
Charleston;  Savannah  Line,  New  York  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  between  the  ports  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Savannah  by  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company. 

From  the  Middle  West  many  through  trains 
are  operated  to  the  Southeastern  Slates,  the, 
Southern  Railway  and  its  Northern  connections 
operating  six  trains — one  from  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  two  from  Cincinnati,  one  from  Kansas 
City,  with  through  service  also  from  Indianapolis. 
The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois'  famous  train. 
the  Dixie  Flyer,  operates  in  connection  with  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Atlantic  Coast. 
Line.  The  Illinois  Central  Operates  three  noted 
trains,  the  Panama  Limited  between  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  and  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  Other  through  trains  from  these  two 
cities  are  the  New  Orleans  Spedal  and  the  New 
Orleans  Limited.  Besides  this  service  to  New 
Orleans  the  Illinois  Central  operates  the  Seminole 
Limited  from  St  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Bir- 
mingham to  Jacksonville. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and  its 
Northern  connections  have  placed  in  service  the 
Southland,  a  limited  train  operating  between 
Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  and  Jacksonville, 
carrying  also  a  through  sleeper  from  Grand  Rapids. 
The  New  Orleans  Limited  provides  through 
service  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
Montgomery,  also  from  St.  Louis  to  Fensacola. 

VOYAGES  TO  THE  TROPICS 
AND  BEYOND 

It  is  agreed  by  coastwise  authorities 
that  bookings  for  Southern  Cruises  will 
tax  the  resources  of  fleets  operating  be- 
tween New  York,  Carribean  and  Gulf 
ports.  To  meet  this  winter  travel  demand, 
there  are  now  more  lines  with  greater 
fleets  than  in  prewar  times.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  largest  transatlantic  linos  is 
transferring  three  of  its  vessels  from  over- 
sea service  to  engage  in  winter  cruises  to 
the  West  indies  and  Canal  Zone.  Shipping 
facilities  for  South  America  are  vastly 
improved,  and  it  will  be  possible  this 
winter  to  again  make  the  through  voyage 
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What  happened  in 
your  home  this  morning? 

(Between  7  and  7.30  JIM. 

^fill  in  this  picture 
yourself 


Qms  the  steam  heating  system 
dead?  Did  you  shluer  in  an 
icy  bathroom?  Jtt  breakfast 
-in  spite  of  high  steam  pressure- 
did  the  radiators  stay  cold  or 
spout  water  or  thump  and  bang? 

Experts  say  you  can  have 
good  steam  heat  if  you 
have  good  air  valves  on 
your  radiators  and  steam 
pipes. 

When  the  air  valves  do 
their  job  right,  every  sec- 
tion in  every  radiator 
must  get  hot  quickly  and 
stay  hot  steadily. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve 
if  radiators  thunder  and 
pound. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve  if 
radiators  hiss  steam  or 
spout  water  over  expensive 
rugs  and  hardwood  floors. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve  if 
you  burn  14  tons  of  coal 
in  a  winter  instead  of  ten. 


THAT  is  why  Hoffman 
Valves  are   so  vital  to 
efficient  heating.  Because — 

As  soon  as  the  heat  is  turned 
on,  Hoffman  Valves  are 
open  wide  and  stay  so  until 
the  entire  system  is  cleared 
of  air.  This  gives  the 
steam  an  open  road  to  heat 
up  the  radiators  from  end 
to  end  in  a  jiffy — noiselessly 
— without  thundering. 

But  the  instant  steam  ap- 
proaches your  Hoffman 
Valves,  or  water  surges  into 


the  radiators,  they  snap 
shut  automatically.  No 
steam  can  escape — no  water 
can  leak.  You  never  ad- 
just Hoffmans — no  fiddling 
or  fussing  with  a  penknife 
to  stop  hissing  steam  or 
spouting  water.  Hoffmans 
operate  automatically. 

Hoffman  Valves  insure 
warmth  and  comfort  at  low- 
est possible  steam  pressure. 
No  waste  effort.  Hence  they 
cut  a  surprising  slice  from 
your  yearly  coal  bill. 


If  your  heating  contractor  cannot  supply  you,  write  today  for  a 
sample  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.  It  costs  $2.15  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Put  it  on  your  worst  radiator — in  the  icy  bathroom  or  frigid  dining 
room.  Watch  that  radiator  come  to  life.  When  convinced,  have 
your  heating  contractor  Hoffman-equip  all  your  radiators.  He  can 
do  it  in  a  few  hours  at  small  cost. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  guaranteed  in  writing  for  five  years  perfect 
operation  through  your  architect  or  heating  contractor. 

The  many  vital  points  you  want  to  know  about  your  steam  heating 
are  contained  in  "  More  Heat  from  Less  Coal."  Be  sure  to  write 
to  our  New  York  office  for  a  copy  of  this  book. 

HOFFMAN   SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO  1 

130  N.  Wells  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
405  S.   Hill  Street 


No.  8  Hoffman  Return 
Line  Valve  for  vapor, 
vapor  vacuum,  modulating 
and  vacuum  systems 


offman¥^lv 


more  heatjfom  Less  coal 


No.  1  Hoffman  Siphon 
Air  Valve  for  ordinary 
one-pipe  systems 
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THEN 


Views  of  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company's  plant, 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa., 
before  and  after  install- 
ing Taylor  Stoker. 
The  lower  view  was 
taken  when  the  plant 
was  operating  at  higher 
capacity  than  when  the 
first  picture  was  made. 

The  installation  paid 
for  itself  in  about  one 
year  in  fuel  and  labor- 
saving  alone. 


NOW 


Hundreds  of  industrial 
plants  throughout  the 
country  use  the  Taylor 
Stoker  because,  every- 
thing considered,  the 
Taylor  Stoker  makes 
more  steam  and  for 
cost  than  any  other 
jm  of  combustion. 

We'll    gladly   furnish 
i.ames  of  users  nearest 


a 
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Dont  Smoke - 
Its  Extravagant! 

SOME  proudly  consider  that  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rolling  from  their  stacks  proves 
that  they're  doing   a    rushing    business. 


They  may,  indeed,  be  doing  a 
rushing  business,  but,  if  the 
stacks  smoke,  the  costs  are  more 
by  thousands  and  the  output  less 
by  thousands  each  year  than 
they  might  be. 

Why? 

Because  smoke — blackening  the 
streets  and  parks  of  the  commun- 
ity, injuring  the  health  of  the 
neighbors — is  indicative  of  un- 
burned  fuel,  lost  B.  T.  U's  that 
might  have  helped  turn  the 
wheels  of  the  plant. 

jind  more  important  still — 

Smoke  is  a  symbol  of  waste. 

Smoke  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
inefficient  power  plant  where 
coal  and  labor  are  wasted  in 
several  different  traditional  ways, 
where    boilers    are    operated   at 


"rated"  capacity  instead  of  at 
their  real  capacity. 

Smokelessness  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  efficient  power  plant  equipped 
with  Taylor  Stokers.  By  feeding 
coal  under  boilers  in  a  closed  fur- 
nace, with  complete  mechanical 
control  of  air  and  coal  and  auto- 
matic gravity  cleaning,  the  Taylor 
Stoker  increases  the  steam-output 
of  boilers  to  a  point  undreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  so  increases 
plant  capacity  and  reduces  costs 
that  the  installation  often  pays 
for  itself  in  a  year. 

"Doubled  our  capacity'1  states 
the  superintendent  at  the  Dan 
River  Mills,  Danville,  Va.,  the 
second  largest  cotton  mills  in 
America,  speaking  of  his  Taylor 
Stokers. 


We  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  further  detailed  reasons  why  such  central  stations  as 
New  York  Edison,  Detroit  Edison,  Philadelphia  Electric,  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and 
Light,  and  Potomac  Electric;  such  industrial  concerns  as  National  Tube  Company,  General 
Electric  Company,  Armour  &  Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  picked  the  Taylor  Stoker  to  make  their  power.  The  profusely 
illustrated  booklet 

"Are  Mechanical  Stokers  a  Good  Investment  ?  " 

is  written  both  for  the  business   executive  and  the  technical  man. 
If  you  want  a  copy,  drop  us  a  line. 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

TAYLOR  STOKER  CO.,  Ltd.,  416  Phillips  Place,  Montreal,  Canada 

Builders  of 

Taylorjtoker 


The 
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TOMATO  KETCHUP 


BEEF   LOAF 

\_With  ketchup  in  Itmon  cups] 


1  lb.  ground  round  steak 

}  lb.  beef  suet 

1  medium-sized  onion 

1  small  red  pepper 

1  cupful  water 


1  cupful  soft  breadcrumb! 

2  crumbled  crackers 
1 1  teaspoonfuls  salt 

J  teaspoonful  pepper 
2  eggs 


Try  out  suet,  grind  with  vegetables,  add  to  meat  with  other 
ingredients,  make  into  a  loaf,  dredge  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  bake  for  45  minutes,  basting  after  it  browns. 

1    cupful   of  cold  cooked  hominy   or   rice  may  be  substituted  for 
J  cupful  of  breadcrumbs. 


AN  EXCELLENT  RECIPE  but  the 

dT\  addition  of  Heinz  Ketchup,  when 
the  dish  is  served,  makes  it  much  more 
delicious. 

Heinz  Ketchup  has  a  pedigree  that  goes 
hack  to  the  selected  seed  from  which, 
under  Heinz  supervision,  the  tomatoes 
arc  grown. 

The  luscious  freshness  and  flavor  is 
preserved  by  cooking  the  Ketchup  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  picked 
from  the  vines. 

The  choicest  spices  and  the  skill  of  the 
Heinz  cooks  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  a  condiment  that  has  long  been  world 
famous     Heinz  Ketchup. 

Heinz  Chili  Sauce 

Also  prepared  from  selected,  fresh,  ripe 
tomatoes,  Heitiz  Chili  Sauce  is  skillfully 
spiced  and  seasoned  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
a  delightful  relish. 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


WINTER   TRAVEL 

Continued 


from    New   York,   via   Panama   Canal    to 
California. 

Steamship  service  to  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  curtailed  seriously  during  the 
war,  is  now  restored.  This  famous  old 
winter  resort  is  therefore  coming  back  to 
its  own.  For  generations  it  has  been 
popular  with  those  who  prefer  a  short 
voyage,  a  complete  change  of  scene,  and  a 
delightful  climate.  It  is  a  remarkable 
winter-travel  experience  to  leave  New 
York  in  a  raging  snow-storm  and  forty- 
eight  hours  later  steam  into  the  placid 
harbor  of  Hamilton  and  debark  among 
palms,  oleanders,  lilies,  and  roses.  The 
Bermuda  and  West  Indies  Steamship 
Company,  after  .January  1st,  will  arrange 
for  two  sailings  a  week  between  New  York 
and  Hamilton. 

WINTER  VACATIONS  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES  AND   BEYOND 

The  Bahamas,  those  first  outposts  of 
the  western  continent,  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  are  an  attractive  ob- 
jective for  a  winter  vacation.  Few  places 
have  a  more  equable  climate.  From 
November  to  May  the  temperature  ranges 
between  00°  and  75°.  Nassau  is  the 
recreation  center  of  the  islands.  Here  one 
may  golf  over  a  nine-hole  course,  facing  the 
ocean  and  containing  several  forts  cen- 
turies old.  There  are  also  court  golf  links 
and  tennis  may  be  played  under  the  shade 
of  royal  palms.  Both  still  water  and  surf 
bathing  is  available  on  broad  beaches  of 
white  sand.  Yachting  and  fishing  are  other 
mid-winter  sports. 

Nassau  is  connected  with  Now  York  by  direct 
steamship  sorvico  of  the  Ward  Lino.  Nassau 
may  also  be  reached  from  Miami,  Florida,  the 
Peninsula  and  Occidental  Steamship  Lino  having 
throe  sailings  each  week  in  each  direction. 

Lying  directly  on  the  great  steamship 
lane  between  New  York  and  Panama  and 
with  her  capital,  Havana,  only  a  few  hours' 
sail  from  our  own  Key  West,  Cuba  is  re- 
ceiving each  year  a  greater  influx  of  winter- 
visitors  from  the  United  States. 

Havana  with  its  curious  intermingling  of 
modern  and  ancient,  its  typically  "foreign" 
atmosphere,  its  elaborate!  amusements,  is 
(lie  chief  tourist  magnet  of  the  island.  It 
is  cheering  to  note  that  the  Cuban  metrop- 
olis which  has  been  swamped  with  visitors 
during  past  winters  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  constructing  new  hotels  which  are  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  the  maximum 
influx.  There  is  much  to  see  and  enjoy  in 
Havana:  Cabanas  Fortress,  Morro  Castle, 
the  stately  cathedral,  the  resplendent 
shops,  well-kept  parks,  the  races  at  Oriental 
Park,  and,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  entree,  a  game  of  golf  on  the 
beautiful  course  of  the  Country  Club. 

But  all  of  interest  in  Cuba  does  not  center 
in  Havana.  The  Cuban  scenery  with  its 
tropical  loveliness,  the  great  sugar  planta- 
tions, the  caves  of  the  mountain  regions, 
are  all  of  rare  interest.  Then  there  is 
Santiago  de  Cuba  down  on  the  island's 
southeastern  end  with  its  San  Juan  Hill  of 
interest  to  every  American. 

The  Havana-Key  West  steamer  service  is  per- 
formed by  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  maintains  also  sailings 
between  Tampa,    Key   West,  and   Havana. 

A  new  steamer  service-  to  Cuba  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Miami  Steamship  Company, 
which  is  operating  a  new  electrically  driven 
passenger-ship  with  weekly  sailings  between 
Jacksonville  and  Havana. 

Direct  service  between  New  York  and  Havana 
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is  provided  by  the  Ward  Line  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  fleet.  Each  of  these  lines 
operates  also_a_service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Havana. 

Between  New  York  and  the  port  of  Antilla  in 
eastern  Cuba  are  operated  vessels  of  the  Munson 
Steamship  _Line.  This  is  also  a  port  of  call  for 
"Ward  Line  ships. 

Leaving  Cuba,  the  next  port  of  call  on 
the  marine  highway  leading  southward  is 
mountain-crowned  Jamaica.  From  King- 
ston, the  chief  city,  delightful  excursions 
inland  tempt  the  visitor,  while  those  who 
remain  at  the  hotel  may  enjoy  golf,  tennis, 
cricket,  and  sailing.  There  are  2,000  miles 
of  excellent  motor-roads.  Kingston  is  a 
port  of  call  for  ships  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  by  most  of  the  special  West 
Indies  cruises. 

Our  own  West-Indian  colony,  Porto 
Rico,  offers  tempting  inducements  to  the 
winter  traveler.  San  Juan,  the  capital,  is 
only  four  days'  sail  from  New  York,  and  the 
entire  cruise  thence  and  around  the  island 
with  time  for  sightseeing  ashore  may  be 
made  by  vessels  of  the  Ward  Line  in  six- 
teen days.  From  New  York  to  San  Juan 
and  Mayaguez  are  also  operated  steamers 
of  the  Red"D"  Line. 

Ashore  in  Porto  Rico  the  visitor  finds  a 
land  of  astonishing  contrasts.  In  San 
Juan  and  Ponce  there  is  the  ancient  Span- 
ish city  with  its  narrow  winding  streets, 
Moorish  balconied  homes,  sentry-boxes,  and 
century-old  forts  juxtaposed  with  a  clean, 
bustling  city  noisy  with  electric  cars,  motor- 
trucks, and  automobiles.  Outside  the 
cities  and  towns  there  lies  the  picturesque 
mountain  scenery  reached  by  the  superb 
military  automobile  road,  a  marvel  of 
Spanish  engineering  skill.  There  are  in- 
deed one  thousand  miles  of  perfect  motor- 
highways  on  the  island  intersecting  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  to  be 
found  in  the  tropics. 

Eastward  of  Porto  Rico  are  the  Virgin 
Islands,  another  United  States  possession. 
Here  may  be  visited  the  rendezvous  of  the 
buccaneers  who  sailed  the  Spanish  main 
and  brought  thither  their  pirate  gold. 
Still  further  on  lie  the  Barbadoes  on  the 
South-American  Steamship  lane. 

In  the  chain  of  Republics  occupying 
Central  America  is  a  region  of  romance 
and  rare  historical  interest.  In  Honduras 
are  the  ancient  Maya  ruins;  in  Guatemala 
are  the  temples,  columns,  and  monoliths  of 
Quirigua,  relics  of  a  prehistoric  citv  and 
race;  in  Nicaragua  grow  the  rarest  of 
tropical  woods;  in  Costa  Rica  there  is  the 
interesting  trip  to  the  capital,  San  Jose, 
a  modern  and  well-built  city.  Principal 
ports  of  these  countries  are  visited  by  the 
ships  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  from 
New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

Panama,  which  is  sometimes  styled  "the 
half-way  house  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere," with  the  greatest  engineering  feat 
ever  undertaken  by  any  government,  and 
this  our  own,  has  an  extraordinary  appeal 
to  the  southern  voyager. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  desire  to  land  at 
Cristobal  and  see  the  Canal,  to  pass 
through  the  Gatun  Locks,  across  Gatun 
Lake,  through  Gaillard  Cut,  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  and  finally  through  the 
Miraflores  Locks  into  the  waters  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean  at  Balboa  ? 

Steamship  service  to  the  Canal  Zone  from  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  is  provided  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  steamships.  Direct  service 
from  New  York  is  also  available  by  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line.  All  lines  from  Atlantic 
ports  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  to 
and  from  the  cast  or  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  pass  through  tlv3  Canal.  These  are 
described  elsewhere. 

The  leading  tourist  agencies  are  arranging 


COFF 


When  you  entertain 

From  the  democratic  breakfast  cup 
to  the  dinner  demitasse,  there  can  never 
be  a  question  of  COFFEE's  correctness. 

On  every  occasion  COFFEE  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  hospitality.  Yet 
it  possesses  a  substantial  quality  that 
makes  it  more  than  a  mere  courtesy. 

The  wise  hostess  knows  that  most 
men  drink  COFFEE.  And  at  Adam- 
less  affairs  the  majority  also  vote  for 
COFFEE. 

With  equal  propriety  COFFEE  may 
be  served  with  the  lowly  sandwich  or 
the  daintiest  sweets. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  enter- 
tain, serve  COFFEE. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of  an  educational 
campaign  conducted  by  the  leading  COFFEE 
merchants  of  the  United  States  in  co-operation 
ivit/i  the  planters  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil, which  produces  more  than  half  of  all  the 
COFFEE  used  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Copyright   1920  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade   Publicity 
Committee  of  the  United  States. 


This  19  the  sign  of 
The  Coffee  Club. 
Look  for  it  in 
dealers'  windows. 
It  will  help  you 
find  good   coffee. 


COFFEE  H  the  universal  drink 
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of  all  times 


when  economical  production  is  needed, 
elimination  of  waste  is  vital 


i  >.  i 


NECESSITY  compels  elimi- 
nation of  waste — is  forcing 
all  of  us  to  higher  achieve- 
ments in  efficiency. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  "Amer- 
ican" Pulley  is  one  of  the  means 
American  power  users  are  finding 
ready  at  hand  to  meet  these  needs. 

Every  ounce  of  power  today  must 
do  useful  work : '  'American' '  Pulleys 
are  so  light  that  they  greatly  reduce 
dead  weight  on  shaft.  They  offer 
less  air  resistance.  They  reduce 
belt  slip. 

Every  ivor/cman  today  yiust  he  pro- 
ducing during  all  the  hours  of  his  day. 
Long  shut-downs  for  repairs  and 
replacements  must   be    eliminated. 


Here  again  "American"  Pulleys 
help.  Guaranteed  to  perform  double 
belt  duty  and  capable  of  enduring 
higher  speeds,  they  assure  longer 
and  unbroken  service.  When  shut- 
downs for  replacements  or  new  in- 
stallations are  necessary,  "Amer- 
icans" make  them  but  momentary, 
for  they  are  divided  and  therefore 
can  be  applied  or  removed  without 
stripping  or  disturbing  the  shaft  in 
any  way. 

You  will  better  understand  why 
more  than  5,000,000  of  these  re- 
markable pulleys  have  been  installed 
if  you  will  let  us  send  you  the  book, 
"Getting  Maximum  Pulley  Effi- 
ciency." Will  you  send  us  the 
address? 


For  tame  and  address  of  nearest  Dealer, 
see  Donnelley 's  Red  Book.  On  file  at  all 
leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 

The  American  Pulley  Co. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


aMEPTCAN 


PULIJSY 

"A  wheel   with  a  b;oad    rim    tiansmit- 
tinK  power  from  oi  imparting  power  to 

machinery,  or    (banning    the    direction 
of  motion   by  mi-an.-  of  a  flat   belt." 
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comprehensive  cruises  to  the  West  Indies. 
For  the  independent  tourist  there  are  the 
various  cruises  arranged  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  including — 

23-day  cruise  from  New  York  to  Havana, 
Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and 
return. 

23-day  cruise  New  York  to  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  Cartagena,  Colombia,  Puerto 
Colombia,  and  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  returning 
to  Cristobal  and  Kingston,  thence  to  New  York. 

16-day  trip  from  New  York  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  return. 

16-day  trip  from  New  York  to  Kingston, 
Cristobal,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama,  to  New 
Orleans. 

15-day  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to  Cristobal, 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Havana,  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

15-day  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana, 
Cristobal,  Bocas  del  Toro,  thence  to  New 
Orleans. 

16-day  trip  New  Orleans  to  Cristobal, 
Kingston,   thence  to  New  York. 

23-day  trip  New  Orleans  to  Cristobal,  Carta- 
gena, Puerto  Colombia,  and  Sanra  Marta,  Colom- 
bia, thence  back  to  Cristobal,  from  there  to 
Kingston  and  New  York. 

THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  MIGRATION 

TO  THE  BALMY  AIR  OF 

FLORIDA 

Each  winter  the  migration  from  the 
north  and  middle  west  Floridaward  in- 
creases. This  season  the  southward  tide 
promises  to  exceed  even  that  of  last  year 
which  is  accredited  the  largest  in  historv. 

It  is  a  democratic  throng  which  flows 
into  the  Peninsula  State — the  multi- 
millionaire, the  moderately  well-to-do,  and 
even  those  of  meager  means.  For  Florida 
welcomes  and  provides  for  all.  There  are 
all  types  of  hotels  from  the  most  palatial 
and  expensive  to  the  simplest;  there  are 
winter  homes  from  magnificent  villas  to 
humble   bungalows. 

Lack  of  living  accommodations  to  meet 
the  influx  of  visitors  has  led  many  to  own 
or  rent  winter  homes  in  Florida.  Many 
people  have  proved  that  with  vegetable 
and  fruit  gardens  of  their  own  they  can 
escape  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter 
and  live  more  comfortably  and  economi- 
cally in  Florida. 

Florida's  resorts  are  divided  geograph- 
ically into  three  main  divisions — the 
east  coast  chain,  those  which  cluster 
about  the  interior  lake  and  river  region, 
and  the  west  coast  recreation  centers  built 
for  the  most  part  upon  indentations  of  the 
Gulf. 

Tourist  traffic  by  motor,  train,  or  steam- 
ship pours  into  and  out  of  the  State 
through  two  main  gateways,  Jacksonville 
on  the  northeast,  Pensacola  on  the  north- 
west. Into  the  former,  over  the  great 
arteries  from  the  north,  run  the  trains  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway.  Into 
the  latter  lead  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
and  connecting  lines.  At  Jacksonville 
begins  the  Florida  East  Coast  System 
intersecting  the  sea-girt  resorts  of  the 
At'antic  as  far  as  Key  West,  where  the 
traveler  may  embark  for  the  short  sail 
to  Havana.  The  water  route  from  the 
north  to  Florida  is  by  the  Clyde  Line  from 
New  York  to  Jacksonville,  also  by  Mer- 
chants and  Miners  Transportation  Com- 
pany, service  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 

Bordering  the  Atlantic  is  a  constellation 
of  world-famous  resorts,  including  historic 
St.  Augustine;  Ormond,  of  golf  fame; 
Daytona,  with  its  matchless  beach;  Palm 
Beach,  glittering  with  gold  and  fashion; 
Miami,  the  paradise  of  yachtsmen;    Long 


Key  Camp,  rendezvous  of  veteran  fisher- 
men, only  to  mention  the  more  famous. 
From  Long  Key  there  is  that  never  to  be 
forgotten  rail  ride  on  the  oversea  viaduct 
and  coral  islets  to  Key  West. 

On  the  myriad  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior,  surrounded  by  the  picturesqueness 
of  tropical  scenery  or  citrus  groves,  are  the 
St.  Johns  River  resorts,  with  attractive 
Palatka  and  Sanford  at  the  head  of 
navigation;  Ocala,  with  its  tropical  river; 
Lakeland,  in  the  district  of  a  thousand 
lakes ;  Florence  Villa,  surrounded  by  orange 
groves  and  lakes,  big  and  little ;  Orlando  in 
the  citrus  belt,  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
interior  attractions. 

Facing  the  deep  bays  or  sand-rimmed 
peninsulas  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  a  veritable 
Riviera,  including  Pensacola  on  its  beau- 
tiful bay,  Tarpon  Springs,  with  its  bay  and 
river;  St.  Petersburg,  the  "sunshine  city 
of  the  Pinellas  Peninsula";  Tampa,  with 
its  attractive  hotels  and  beautiful  parks; 
Sarasota,  Bradentown,  Fort  Myers,  whose 
front  door  is  Caloosahatchee  Bay,  to 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  links  of  ths 
west  coast  chain.  These  interior  and  gulf 
ports  are  reached  by  either  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  or  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

Nearly  all  the  Florida  resorts  have  in 
common  excellent  golf  courses,  motoring, 
fishing,  boating,  tennis,  yachting,  and  in 
some  cases  flying,  as  pastimes. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THE  GULF 
COAST 

Bordering  the  great  sweep  of  the  Gulf 
Shore  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Florida  to  the  southern  tip  of  Texas,  is  a 
region  of  perpetual  summer,  sometimes 
designated  the  Gulf  Coast  Riviera.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  sandy  beaches,  bays,  lagoons, 
and  islands  with  waters  well  stocked  with 
gamy  fishes,  are  some  of  the  constituents 
of  this  recreation  area.  On  the  Alabama 
coast  is  the  busy  port  of  Mobile,  with 
attractive  environs.  Along  the  Mississippi 
shore  line  are  Biloxi,  with  its  Mississippi 
Coast  Country  Club;  Gulfport,  a  modern 
resort,  and  Pass  Christian,  with  excellent 
fishing  on  St.  Louis  Bay.  Continuing 
westward  to  the  much-indented  water-front 
of  Texas  there  is  the  thriving  port  of 
Galveston;  Corpus  Christi,  of  fishing  fame, 
and  scores  of  other  Gidfside  resorts. 

Altho  distant  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
almost  one  hundred  miles  due  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  for  Gulf  shipping,  is  New 
Orleans.  For  the  winter  tourist  New 
Orleans  is  a  city  of  fascination.  For  here 
we  see  a  city  of  three  races,  with  the 
characteristics  of  each — the  French  Quarter, 
the  Spanish  City,  with  its  cathedral 
erected  in  1794;  and  the  animated  American 
city,  with  all  its  evidences  of  commercial 
activity  and  progress.  With  its  exquisite 
garden  sections  of  the  St.  Charles  Avenue 
district,  its  quaint  little  eating-houses  with 
their  characteristic  Creole  dishes,  the 
modern  shops  of  Canal  Street,  historic 
Jackson  Square,  or  the  busy  water-front, 
the  Crescent  City  is  certain  to  provide 
entertainment  to  the  visitor. 

New  Orleans  is  the  Southern  terminus  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Line's  direct  route 
from  New  York.  New  Orleans  is  also  a  port 
of  call  for  the  ships  of  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
and  also  a  point  of  departure  for  special  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Panama, 
and  Colombia  by  the  same  line.  New  Orleans  is 
the  Eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Continental 
route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Among 
other  great  rail  arteries  entering  the  city  are  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  System  with  through  car 
service  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  Louisville.  The  Illinois  Central 
System  also  terminates  here.     New  Orleans  is  also 


the  southern  terminus  of  a  division  of  the  Southern 
railway. 

Galveston,  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe  Texas 
Lines,  Southern  Pacific  System,  Missouri  Pacific 
System,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Sytem,  and 
International  and  Great  Northern,  is  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  visitors  to  Texas  Gulf  resorts. 
Corpus  Christi  is  reached  by  the  San  Antonio  & 
Aransas  Pass  Railway  from  Houston,  Waco,  or 
San  Antonio. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  LAND   OF  TRADE, 

OPPORTUNITY,  AND  NATURAL 

WONDER 

In  the  seasonal  antithesis  of  our  western 
world,  winter  in  the  United  States  becomes 
summer  in  South  America.  Hence  a  tour 
of  the  Southern  continent  is  one  of  the 
attractive  opportunities  for  winter  travel. 
Further  than  this  the  journey  provides  an 
unusual  diversity  of  interest.  It  will  repay 
the  traveler  who  seeks  the  pleasure  and 
adventure  of  visiting  unfamiliar  places 
and  peoples.  It  will  reward  those  who  ad- 
mire sublime  scenery.  It  will  profit  those 
who  seek  closer  insight  into  our  commercial 
opportunities  and  problems  south  of  the 
equator. 

Personal  intercourse  between  the  peoples 
of  North  and  South  America  is  growing 
rapidly  in  volume.  Great  numbers  of 
visitors  from  Latin  America  came  to  the 
United  States  last  summer.  Advance 
bookings  for  the  coming  winter  indicate  a 
large  interchange  from  our  own  shores. 

Closer  interests  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  Americas  and  increased  trade  are 
results  of  the  Great  War.  Just  now  there 
are  many  complex  problems  demanding 
attention. 

In  a  recent  article  on  our  "Losing  Trade 
Chances  in  South  America"  The  Annalist 
points  out  that  "In  nine  months  our 
exports  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Colombia  have  increased 
only  13  per  cent.,  while  our  imports  from 
these  countries,  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1919,  have  jumped  48  per  cent., 
which  has  resulted  in  a  trade  balance 
adverse  to  us  of  more  than  $291,000,000, 
indicating  a  balance  for  the  full  year  of 
more  than  $388,000,000,  and  this  to  coun- 
tries lying  at  our  doors,  affiliated  with  us 
by  geography  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  whose  natural  source  of  supply  should 
be  the  United  States." 

Surely  here  is  an  excellent  reason  for  a 
first-hand  study  of  trade  conditions  this 
winter  by  our  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  capitalists. 

But  aside  from  this  commercial  aspect, 
the  South- American  tour  has  other  induce- 
ments sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  vora- 
cious travel  appetite.  Here  is  the  land 
of  Pizarro  with  some  of  the  world's  most 
precious  historical  treasures.  Here  are 
ancient  cities  and  modern  centers  of  world 
commerce,  races  to  which  cling  the  atmos- 
phere of  medieval  Spain,  others  among  the 
most  advanced  in  twentieth-century 
civilization. 

Here  are  mountains  and  scenery  of  un- 
surpassed grandeur,  cataracts  of  stupendous 
proportions,  mighty  rivers,  the  highest 
navigable  lake  in  the  world,  and  coastal 
scenery  of  infinite  variety. 

A  comprehensive  tour  of  South  America 
includes  both  west  and  east  coasts  with 
trips  to  interior  points  of  interest.  The 
preferable  route  is  through  the  tropical 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  including  the 
passage  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  thence  south- 
ward along  the  West  Coast  to  Valparaiso. 
Here  the  traveler  has  the  alternative  of 
crossing  the  continent  to  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  transandean  railway,  or  con- 
tinuing the  voyage  southward,  traversing 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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$75.00  each— Mrs.  O.  B.  Little;  "R.  F.  C"  Richmond, 
Pa.;  Antioch  Women's  Mission  Society,  Bowling  Green, 
Mich.;  Eknployees  of  Commercial  Engine  Co.,  Los  Au- 
di. :   G.    A.    Heidi. 

$73.50    Citlaens  of  ClarksviRe,   Tenn. 

$72.33— People    Of    Cedar    Bluffs,     Neb. 

$70.00  each  Monroe  Baptist  Young  People's  Onion, 
Monroe,  Iowa;  Sara  T.  VanWormer;  Berkeley  Graimnar 
i.  Jefferson,  Cal. ;  Onondaga  Valley  Presbyterian 
S.    S.,   Syracuse,   N.   Y.;  Frankfort   Public  School,  Mich. 

$74.00  Women's  Missionary  Society  Univ.  MetH.  Ch., 
Austin,    Texas. 

$69.82     Ministerial    Alliance.    Bartlesville,     Okla. 

$69.37      Fiisi    Welsh    Pres.    Church,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

$67.00     Reeds   Corners   Church,   Canandaigua,   N.    Y. 

$63.93    Thanksgiving   Offering,    Platte,   s.    l>. 

$62.20    -Mt.   Pleasant  Church  of  God.   Mt.   Victory,  Ohio. 

$60.00    each  — Mr.     and     Mrs.     Walter     S.     Cohurn;     Km- 

s  of  a  Cambridge  Corporation;  Pupils  and  Teachers 

ol  Lawrence  11.  S.,  Alexander.  Tenn.;  Julia  Scott;  Young 
Bible  Class  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio;  Hackle]  School  Pupils,  Muskegon.  Mich.; 
Mis.  11.  F.  and  Margaret  L.  Wendt:  Alice  C.  Myers; 
Convention  Bible  class  First  Baptist  Church,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.;  Readers  of  the  .North  Branch  Review,  Minn.;  Mrs. 
Marguerite  C    Eliason;  .1.    Delia  Bush;  Susan  R    Coots. 

$59.00    W.  W.   Erskine.  Inc. 

$58.50  each— Y.  1".   V.  of  Oak  Hill,  Ala.;  XV.  B.  French. 

$58.00      Bio.nl    Ave.     I'n shy.    S.    S..    Blnghamton,    N.    Y. 

$57.00     Protestant  Churches  of   Klkins.   W.   Va. 

$56.34     Union    Thanksgiving    Service,    Stockton,    111. 

$56.00    Thana.    Offering,    Arcade   and   Sandusky,   N.    Y. 

$55.82— Longmont    High    School,    Col. 

$55.00  each  Fremont  High  School,  Mich.;  Men's  Bible 
Class  of  the  M.  K.  Church  of  Casper,  Wyo.;  Mrs.  Chas.  C. 
Biggins   and  Mother;   "E  B."   and   "C.   M.   c." 

$53.35     Carthage   CentL    Christian   Ch.,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

$53.00  -Dr.  Chas.  D.,  Elizabeth  J..  .Minnie  llauscr  and 
Noona   J.    short. 

$52.50 — t  Itizens  of  Keokuk,   Iowa. 

$52.14     United    Pres.    Ch.,   Salineville,   Ohio. 

$52.00  Presbyterian  Methodist  Christian  Churches, 
Wray,    Col. 

$51.35— St.    Bernard    Academy,    Nashville.    Tenn. 

$51.00     Twin   Lake  Reformed  Church,  Kalamazoo.  Mich, 

$50.52     St.   James's   Episcopal   church,   Zanesville,   Ohio. 

$50.35 — Protestant  Churches  of    Kushville.    Ind. 

$50.00  each-  Susan  It.  Keinbalt;  11.  W,  Whitmarsh; 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Hills;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Chamherlin ;  Ernest 
Augustson;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Seymour;  "Anonymous,"  Burr- 
Ion,  Kan.;  Fiocport  Fuel  Co.;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  S.  Machin; 
I  and  Thomas  L.  Lee;  Mr.  Sawdcn;  "L.  E.  M„" 
apolis,  Minn.;  Charily  and  Peggy  Primrose;  Ellice 
II.  Hall;  "Anonymous,"  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Frank  Crabtree; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warner;  P.  A.  Sehill;  Frank  It.  Wallace;  L. 
.1.  (Irani;  Ethel  Bentley:  Fred  B.  Amend;  Wm.  Brandiss; 
E.  W.  Egelston;  Henry  C.  Dies;  "Anonymous,"  Washing- 
ton D.  c. ;  w.  XI.  Carter  Land  Co.;  Sedgwick  Machine 
Chapter  I.  P.  10.  o.  Sisterhood,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
"In  Memory  of  Henry  Parks  Wright";  Mrs.  Will  Alt'. 
Bell;  Mis.  f.  it.  Tcii.mii);  Herbert  B.  Gardner;  Martha 
W.  tin  and  Mary  C.  Hibben;  1!.  Lauei  ;  XI.  C.  Price; 
Corinne  11.  Strafer;  Madame  X;  H.  11.  Davis;  Elsa  B. 
Slnsteln;  Charles  L.  Sullivan,  .Tr. ;  N.  C.  Manson.  Jr.; 
Ralph  It.  Hawxhurst;  C.  it.  Kimball;  K.  M.  Forrest; 
Louisville  Chapter,  D.  A.  It.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  J.  W. 
Gooder,  XI.D. ;  Marion  Oliver  Atherton;  Charles  Porter 
Atherton;  Mildred  Belta;  Clara  and  Mary  II.  Saggart; 
I).  .1.  Phipps;  George  E.  Stavffer;  William  L.,  Isabella 
M..  Julia  F.,  and  Jean  B.  Stevenson;  Augusta  H.  Wil- 
liams; ll.  P.  Thompson;  Isabel  Richardrson ;  H.  G.  Ene- 
Low;  "A  Colored  Church,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  Mrs.  Etlle 
.1.  Bride;  Mrs.  XI.  M.  Wood;  Lieut.  F.  L.  Janeway;  Roger 
L.  Foote;  xi.  E.  S.  S.,  Plainview,  111.;  Annie  c.  White- 
lock;  W.  E.  Carter;  "Anonymous,"  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
L.  D.  McFarland;  Mrs.  Will  L.  Hayes;  I.  L.  Dunn; 
Sterling  Grorcery  Co.;  First  Presby.  S.  S.  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  Skykonist,  Wn. ;  Mary  Beecher;  M.  XV. 
Bell;  Women  of  Samoa,  Humboldt  Co.,  Colo.;  St.  Paul's 
Parish,  Albany,  Ga.;  XD.  and  Mrs.  Merrell  E.  Clark; 
lUey  s.  s.,  Edlnboro,  Pa.;  "In  Memory  of  E.  L.  VC. ;" 
A.  McAlpln,  D.D.S.;  John  C.  Knapp;  Allan  C.  Emery; 
w.  ll.  Woodbury;  Charlotte  Bushnell;  John  U.  Allen;  Mr. 
i  d  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Cairick;  F.  T.  Clay;  ('harks  11. 
Wright;  The  Gazette  Printing  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L 
ii;  The  Frank  S.  Harden  Co.;  F.  S.  Goodridge; 
John  If.  Hill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cordon  Xlerritt; 
o  f.  Carlson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  8.  Hoffer;  U.  B.  Smitz; 
Deacons'  Fund  of  First  Presby.  church,  Blnghamton, 
N.  Y.;  Stewart  S.  S.  Class,  Athens.  Ohio;  Dee  Ervin; 
Samuel     W.     Greene;     Mrs.     Howard     B.     Bloomer;     Andrew 

II.  Edmunds;  Mrs.  A.  E,  Baesfleld;  Douglas  Park  Swedish 
Mi  lion  Church  S.  S.,  Cliicago,  III.;  Lora  A.  James; 
.1.  B.  Taylor;  Q.  L.  Skillman;  Intermediate  Grades  of 
the    Low     and    Beywood    School,    Stamford,    Cpnn. ;    Yale 

ty    School;    Winifred    Brown;    Augusta    F.    Johnston; 

Margaret     and     Bernard     3.     Schwartz     and     Rose 

ey;     Mr.     and    Mrs.    E.     W.     S. ;    XV.    M.    White;    Mis. 

Florence   McSweeney;  R.   W.   Miller;  A.   L.   Black;  U.   L. 

.'.  dtel     M.    Carlcr;    .Margaret   T.    Lovett    and    Meta 

and    Clara    Edson;    Geo.    Barnum,    Jr.;    D.    C. 

The   Pn   byterlan    Aid   Society,   Brownsville,  Tex.; 

Edith    M.    Abbott;   James   T.    Brennan;    Mrs.    Helen 

i:       Casler;      Union     Service     of     Preebyterlan     German 

elical     l'..i|iii^t     Churches,     .Nibs,     Mich;     Hartford 

i     un Company    ami     others,     Joseph    Daibler; 

Inland  Crystal  Salt  Co.;  Lama  Clay;  Xlrs.  S.  II. 
Mr.  and  .Mis.  B.  N.  Humble;  W.  B.  Sage; 
'  Coplln;  Poplar  Ridge  Branch  of  the  A.  It.  C.  ;  Frank 
)•;.  Perley;  D.  Q.  Arwood  A  Son;  Lester  Barton  Dean; 
i  B.  Canaga;  Eleanor  W.  Clarke;  Dr.  Linton  Smith;  N. 
(j    sp  betb   f    Abb.';  Covington  Art  Club,  Coving- 

School;  G.   C.    Potter;  P.   Taylor  Bryan, 

$49.35      Inn.   1   Service  of  I'resby.,  Ger.  Evangelical,  Bap- 

i  bur. lies,    Nlles,    Mich. 
$49.00   each—  I-'irst   Cong.    Church.   Clinton,   Mass.;  Cam- 
d       Pn       tn.    s.    s.,    Camden,    Ala. 

S47.20     SI.    Jan..     s    !•     i;.    church,    L.    I. 

Jib. 88     City    Union    King's    Daughters,    Marysvillo,    Ohio. 

$46.00     l  it  t    Baptist    Church,    Billings,    Mo. 

$45.35     XI.    I. nib.  urn    and   U.   Brethren   Churches,   Brook- 

Ohlo. 
$45.00  each    w. .  i   Day  Religious  Instr.  Class,  Yan  Wert, 
ll.     A.     Pes  a    and     Friends;    Union    Thanksgiving 
■  ,    H     We  .   Theresa   A,    Oberly. 

144.17— ElUngton   Presby.   S.   K.   Qulncy,   III. 
$44.16     Eva   V     Rowley, 
$44.00     Union    Sundaj    School,   Pbon,    Mont. 
$43.85      I  i'    •     Pri    byteiian     Church,     Burlington,    Iowa. 
$43.50    Margaret    Rankin   Circle  of  Second    Presbyterian 
Church,    (bail. .tie,    N     C. 
$43.26     II     l.     Harvey. 

$42. d2     Ml  Pn    byterlan  Church,  Middle  town,  la, 

$42.21)     Union    Tbanl   living    Service,    Glendale,    Ohio. 

$42.00    each     Presbyterian,    Meth.,    Bap.,    and    German 

olllnsville,   III.;  w.   B.    Lusk;   "Anony- 

B  rid,     v.,. ;    Union    Thanksgiving   Service   of 

I  'i.io. 

$41.25    School    Children    of    Manette    School,    Bremcr- 

'.  ash. 
$41.00    each  — Piij.IU    ate!    Teachers    of    Ifyattsvlllo    High 

Md.;    <  eresco   Baptti  I    Church,    Mli  h 

$40.00    each— J     O.    Anderson;    Mrs.    o.     it.    Blngeon; 

Xlari..n     and     Elmer    Blngeon;    Mabel    Ltndberg;    C.     XI. 

Mr    Mil   Mrs.    ll    C.   Anderson;  Theobald  and 

.    W,    II.    Anderson-   XIr.    ami   Xlrs.    G.    E.    Sumner; 


Samuel  J.  Dixon;  E.  E.  Trowbridge;  O.  D.  Williams;  E. 
XI.  Bragg;  K.  and  L.  Sohns;  Mrs.  Curd's  S.  S.  Class: 
Margaret  Storrs  and  Lucius,  Jr.;  Xlrs.  XX'.  B.  Marks;  Mary 
E.  .Miner:  Ruth  F.  Sherman;  Calvary  Episcopal  Church, 
Fletcher.  N.  C. ;  Geo.  W.  Blaekhourn;  Phil  Teichgracher ; 
First.  Methodist  Episcopal   church.   Mt    Houb,    Wis. 

$39.16 — Congregational     Church,     West    Millgrove.     Ohio. 

$39.04— First.    Presbyterian    Church,    Logan.    Utah. 

$39.00  -Union  Thanksgiving  Services,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist.   Presbyterian,    Chittenango,   N.   Y. 

$38.60 — Presbyterian   Church,   Louisville,   Ga. 

$38.50— Brawley    Lodge    of    Fugles,     No.     2006.    Cal. 

$38.03  -United  Service  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Mcnasha,   Wis. 

$37.71    -Second    Congregational   Church,   Wilton,    N.    H. 

$37.50— Citizens    of   Delhi.    Iowa. 

$37.00  each— Aniwa  Presbyterian  Church.  Wis.;  First 
Baptist  S.  S.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  U.  Con.  of  M.  E.  and 
Cong'l  Churches,  Syhania,  Ohio;  Cane  Run  Road  S.  S., 
Slowly,     Ky. 

$36.76— Baptist     and     Swedish     Free     Mission     Church, 
Oakland,    Neb. 
'  $36.50 — Georgle   Luncheon   Club,   Madison.    XX'is. 

$36.34— Rev.     Dr.    Ben    Cox    and    Itev.    C.    XV.    Webdoll. 

$36.08-  First.  Baptist.  Chinch,    Helton,   S.    C. 

$36.05     Junior  Bed  Cross  of  the  Camden  Schools,  Ala. 

$36.02  -Methodist,  Baptist  and  Pres.  Soc,  Montour 
Falls,    X.    Y. 

$36.00  each— Two  Churches  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  E.  E. 
Witts;     Sol    Buekstein;     "Anonymous,"     Dayton,    N.    J. 

$35.50— J.    H.    Cole. 

$35.00  each— XV.  W.  Orcutt;  G.  M.  Causey  and  Friends; 
Children  of  Highland  School,  Rockford,  111.;  A.  B.  Ham- 
man;  Mrs.    ll.   M.   Chittenden;  Aileen   Herzog;  Williams - 

ville  Grade  School,  111.  ;  Haverhill  Junior  High  School, 
Mass.;  Itev.  Plato  T.  Jones;  I'resby.  S.  S.,  XViuneconne, 
Wis.;  Dr.  Geo.  IS.  Broad:  Sallio  ltishel  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Austrim;  Mrs.  11.  XV.  Bead;  "A  Subscriber,"  Morgan- 
town,    W.    Va.;   J.    XV.    Clark    and   Chas.    E.    Enegren. 

$34.40 — Reformed   Church    Union    Services,    Louisville,   O. 

$34.00— S.  S.  of  the  First  Presb.  Ch.  and  the  Ladies' 
Bible    Class.    Endicotl,    N.    Y. 

$33.64-  Mansfield    It.    S.,    Pa. 

$33.62— Presbyterian,  M.  10.  and  P.  TJ.  Churches. 
Avoca,    Pa. 

$33.50— Columbia  Township  S.  S.  Assn.,  Breedsvllle. 
Mich. 

$33.25— Thanks.  Day  Ser.  First  M.  E.  Church,  Pana,  111. 

$33.00  each  David  N.  Ciider;  Mrs.  Belle  C.  Crlder  and 
Evadd  L.  ('rider;  Lois,  Jackson  and  W.  H.  Hospers; 
Fennvillo  High  School,  .Mich.;  First  M.  E.  Church,  Ver- 
million,   So.     Dak. 

$32.70-   First    Congregational    Church,    Moorhead,    Minn. 

$32.50 — School    Children  of  East  Liberty,   Ohio.. 

$32.41— Industrial  Dept.  Central  High  School,  Phila.,  Pa. 

$32.25 — A  Class  of  Nine  Foreigners. 

$32.05     Union    Tlianksgiving    Service,    Whiteflsh,     Mont. 

$32.00  each— 'Hie  Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  Conn.;  J.  H. 
Moseley   ami   Friends. 

$31.64    -6th,    7th,    8th   Grades,    Wayne   P.    S.,    Mich. 

$31.25— XIr.   and  Mrs.   G.   L.   Parmly. 

$31.11  —  St.    Mary's    Episcopal    S.    S.,   Jacksonville,    Fla. 

$31.00     Princeton    Pres.    S.    S.,    Schenectady,   N.    Y. 

$30.52     Three    Churches   of    Bonnet,    Neb. 

$30.50  each— C.    B.    Rosenburg;  People   of  Donald,   Ore. 

$30.39  — Mis.    E.    C.    Calkins. 

$30.10— J.    A.    Dickinson. 

$30.00  each  E.  N.  llannaford;  Hess  Family;  "C.  S.  C," 
Altoona,  Pa.;  The  Harmony  Club,  Decatur,  Texas;  A.  S. 
Brotherhood  and  Family;  U.  11.  Fleck;  J.  F.  Meeks  Lum- 
ber Co.  and  Others;  Ida  Y'.,  Florence  M.  and  Eveline  N. 
Babcock;  Warsaw  Beading  Club,  Ind.;  Korf  and  Korf; 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Mt.  Olivet,  Norbome,  Mo.;  Mrs.  David 
It.  Cleve;  H.  C.  Weaver  and  Co.;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Johnson;  ('. 
S.  Linder;  J.  B.,  Sarah  and  Nell  Hutchinson;  it.  A. 
Bland;  Xlrs.  John.  Myrtle  Matson  and  Ituth  Gustafson; 
C.  L.  Davis;  Daisy  T.  Day;  1).  L.  Getchell;  Willie  M. 
Kennedy  anil  Xlrs.  J.  M.  Kennedy;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Smith;  10.  Keleder;  Montcsano  Public  School,  Wash.;  C. 
E.  Clifford;  Gertrude  P.  Enapp;  Willing  Workers  XVill 
XVire  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  Houston,  Texas;  The 
Gallina  (Tub,  lOllcnsburg.  Wash.;  School  Pupils  and 
Teachers  of  Western  High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
"Anonymous,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mildred  Foos;  Mr. 
and     Mrs.     Frederic    IS.     Stevens;     Mary     W.     Dent;     Mary 

Hunter;  Mrs.   Frank   H arwood;    Ladles'    Bible   Class,   St. 

John's  Ev.  S.  S.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Hugh  E.  Wall;  N. 
Olson  and  Family;  S.  A.  Pickens;  Thomas  E.  Vale;  J.  II. 
Dunbar:  XIr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Meyers  and  Son  Harold; 
Mr.  and  Xlrs.  Win.  V.  Long;  Florence  M.  Van  Gaasbeck; 
O.  IS.  Wood;  Messrs.  Peareo  and  Jones  and  A.  .1.  Peiirce ; 
Messrs.  l'helen  It.  and  Braden  Vandevenle;  Grace  XL. 
Mary  D.  and  Lucy  M.  Gowen;  Students  of  Georglana 
High  School,  Ala.;  Maude  L.  Kimball;  William  II.  Bant- 
leon;  W.  K.  Bulk;  Joseph  Glover;  Anthony  Xlougia;  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Evans;  Xlrs.  T.  \V.  Jones;  Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Wilson 
and  Xlrs.  R.  Clifton  Smith;  Nellie  Mantle;  Charles  II. 
Giebeiistein ;    B.    1 1.    Waleinuni;    K.    It.    Sbepard;    Susan    A. 

Jeffris;  Office   Force  Central  Chemical  Co.;  Morris  Childs 

and  Citizens  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Win.  T.  Harrison;  His- 
tory Classes  Sharswood  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Salem 
B.  S„  Macomb,  111.;  A.  10.  Sl.ucrnagef;  J.  W.  Ghldings; 
Phil  XL  Bovco;  "Xty  .Mother";  Tubervillo  BuptLst  Church. 
S.  C.  ;  F.  It.  Smith;  It.  IB.  Hancock  a*nd  Children; 
Mr.  and  Xlrs.  S.  II.  Burnslde;  S.  D.  Dunn;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Smith:  Helen  Hunt;  C.  II.  Edwards;  10.  L.  Clarke;  "In 
His  Name,"  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Willing  Workers'  Club, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  XL  10.  Sbeldun;  Albert  It.  Sharp;  United 
Churches  of  Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y. ;  10.  L.  Thomas;  Arthur 
J.  Mullen;  Ruble  Bert,  Margaret  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Johnson;  O,  XV.  Baogh  &  Co.;  Mary  Ella,  Betty 
and  Vivian  Southworth;  Itev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  XI.  Ilalli- 
f  I :  i  y ;  Isaac  Jennings;  Mrs.  John  H.  Itehre  ;  Kalherinn  10. 
Breach  and  10.  Breach;  .Miss  F.  XL  Culler  and  Mrs.  C.  II. 
Cutler  and  Elizabeth  A,  Cutler;  E.  L.  Grimm;  Mission 
Church   and    Mission   s.    s..   Tub  tin,   Mich. 

$29.64      Union    Tlianksgiving    Service    of    Halo,    Mo. 

$29.50  \V.  Foreign  Missionary  SOC.  First  M.  10.  Church. 
Johnson   City,   Tenn. 

$29.34     Central    Baptist    S.    S.,    Seattle,    Wash. 

$29.15    First  Presby.   Church,   Honeoye   Falls,  N.   Y. 

$29.28    Jennie  A.    Robinson  Mem.  Fund. 

$28.50  each  "A.  W.  K.,"  Sloclibrl.Ige,  Mass.;  Kerr- 
vllle    Allied     Protestant    Thanksgiving    Collection,    Texas. 

$27.80    Oranga,   Va.,    High   School. 

$27.72  Union  Thanksgiving  Service  of  Protestant 
Churches,    McKees    Bpcks,    Pa, 

$27.50  each  Frederick  and  Lnulg  Sass;  Pupils,  Wood- 
ward  Ave.    School,    Kalamazoo,    Mich.;   Harry  D.   Smith. 

$27.00  each  Jim.  I.  Mills;  Daworth  Public  School  of 
Haworth,    N.    J. 

$26.66     Children    of    P.    S.    No.    19.    Baltimore,    Mil. 

$26.50     XIr.    and    Xlrs.     P.    II.    Nyberg    and    Family. 

$26.53     Protestant    '  hurches  of  Xlamnee,   Ohio. 

$26.30     XIr.    and    Xlrs.    C.    B.    Wilson. 

$26.25— Citizens   or   North    Sandwich,    N.   H. 

$26.08     Public  School,   West,   Millon,   Ohio. 

$26.03    -Cong.    S.    S.    of    VV.    Lebanon,    N.    II. 

$26.01  XL  10.  Church  South,  Mayo  Memory,  Paints- 
ville,    Ky. 

$26.00  each— Threo  Letter  Carriers  of  Station  B.  Long 
Beach,  Cal.;  10.  K.  Oates  and  Friends;  Nbrthport  Presby. 
Church.    Wash.;   Presbyterian    Church,    White   Haven,    Pa. 

$25.98  -  Win.     B.    Stoskopf. 

$25.80— West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Where  there  is  Secrecy  and 
Evasion  there  is  Something  to  Hide 


SMALL  wonder  that  the 
tire  buyer's  mind  has 
been  disturbed  in  the 
past  few  months.  Suppose  a 
man  came  up  to  you  and  offered 
to  sell  you  a  tire. 

You  would  want  to  know 
something  about  it  before  you 
bought — where  it  came  from 
— who  made  it — what  it  might 
be  expected  to  do — and  what 
the  man  who  is  selling  it  to 
you  expects  to  get  out  of  it. 


Now  reverse  the  situation. 
Go  into  a  tire  store. 

You  will  never  learn  any- 
thing about  the  tires  you  find 
there  from  the  prices. 

The  size  of  the  discount  will 
never  tell  you  anything  about 


the  actual  value  of  the   tires. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  tell- 
ing anything  about  the  tires 
you  find  in  a  tire  store — by 
their  reputation — the  standing 
and  responsibility  of  the  com- 
pany behind  them. 

If  a  dealer  has  the  right  kind 
of  tires  in  his  store  they  will 
be  known.  They  will  have  a 
reputable  name  on  them.  The 
buyer  will  be  given  facts  about 
the  tires. 


The  facts  about  United  States 
Tires  are  easily  obtainable. 

Thousands  of  dealers  all  over 
the  country  stand  ready  to 
give  them  to  you. 

Dealers  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  confidence 


and  good  will  of  the  motoring 
public  than  they  are  in  merely 
selling  a  number  of  tires. 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  behind  these 
dealers  with  all  the  strength 
and  influence  at  its  com- 
mand. 

Backing  their  responsibility 
with  its  own.  Staking  all  of  its 
great  and  wide  and  varied  re- 
sources on  the  quality  of  its  tires 
and  of  its  dealers. 


United  States  Tires  are  al- 
ways worth  what  you  pay  for 
them. 

And  the  dealer  who  sells 
them  to  you  is  worth  just  that 
much  more  as  a  straightfor- 
ward merchant. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  ®)  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  returning  up 
the  east  coast.  The  preferable  route  under 
present  steamship  conditions  .is  the  trip 
across  the  continent  by  rail. 

After  leaving  Balboa,  the  Pacific  entrance 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  first  port  of  call 
is  Guayaquil,  chief  seaport  of  the  Republic 
of  Ectuador.  Here  the  voyager  begins  to 
get  local  color,  the  ship  being  besieged  by 
native  hucksters,  their  staple  being 
"Panama"  hats. 

Actual  "exploration"  of  South  America 
begins,  however,  at  Callao,  the  next  im- 
portant seaport.  Here  the  tourist  debarks 
for  a  seven-mile  rail  trip  to  Lima,  founded 
in  1535  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  named  by 
him  because  of  the  anniversary  feast  of  the 
"Wise Men,"  or  "Three  Kings—"  Ciudad 
do  los  Revs — City  of  Kings.  Here  in  a 
city  of  attractive  surroundings  and  viva- 
cious social  life  are  many  points  of  his- 
torical life,  including  the  cathedral,  begun 
in  1535,  and  the  oldest  university  in 
America.  From  here  there  is  also  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  rail  trips  into  the 
Andes  to  Oroya  over  the  highest  railway 
in  the  world. 

Resuming  the  tour  from  Callao  the  next 
stop  for  the  tourist  is  at  Mollendo,  which  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  rail  trip  to 
Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Lake  Titicaca,  and  La 
Paz.  This  inland  ride  is  full  of  interest. 
The  line  climbs  the  Andes  to  an  elevation 
of  7,500  feet  at  Arequipa  and  passes  over 
the  mountain  divide  beyond  at  a  height  of 
14,666  feet,  thence  continuing  at  lower 
elevations  to  Juliaca,  where  a  branch  leads 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  Here 
are  the  Inca  ruins,  priceless  historical 
relics  of  that  ancient  race.  Visitors  to 
Cuzco  return  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
transferring  to  the  lake  steamer  for  a  150- 
mile  sail  across  this  remarkable  lake,  whose 
waters  lie  at  an  elevation  of  two  miles 
above  sea-level.  This  was  the  sacred  lake 
of  the  Incas,  and  as  one  writer  says, 
"Every  cove  and  inlet,  every  rock  and 
island,  has  its  legend  and  tradition."  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  passengers 
board  the?  train  for  a  00-mile  ride  to  La 
Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  a  city  set  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  Andean  grandeur, 
twelve  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  The 
scene  hero  of  the  Sunday  morning  market 
is  one  of  the  most  colorful  to  be  seen  in 
South  America.  A  direct  route  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  La  Paz  is  provided  by  the 
Chilean  government-owned  Arica-La  Paz 
Railway.  From  La  Paz  the  tourist  may 
journey  southward  through  700  miles  of 
awe-inspiring  mountain  scenery  over  (lie 
line  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  railway 
to  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  thence  by  ship 
for  a  two-day  sail  southward  to  Valparaiso. 

At  each  of  these  Pacific  coast,  ports  the 
tourist  will  come  in  contact  with  the  vast 
export  trade  in  raw  materials,  the  nitrates, 
wool,  ores,  and  previous  metals. 

Arrived  at  Valparaiso,  the  choice  of  two 
routes  must  be  decided,  either  the  trans- 
andean  transcontinental  rail  route  to 
Buenos  Aires  or  the  continent-encircling 
ocean  voyage  to  the  same  port.  The 
latter  itinerary  takes  about  twenty  days 
longer  and  present  sailings  are  irregular. 

If  the  land  trip  is  preferably  selected, 
train  is  taken  from  Valparaiso  Harbor  to 
Santiago,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  pictur- 
esquely set  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  With  its  famous  tree-lined 
Alameda  de  las  Delicias,  its  parks,  open- 
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air  theater,  and  beautiful  gardens,  Santiago 
is  likened  to  a  mixture  of  Paris  and  Madrid. 

Leaving  Santiago,  train  is  taken  to 
Los  Andes,  whence  the  transandean  trip 
proper  begins.  S.  T.  Henry,  in  a  recent 
article  in  Railway  Age,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  this  most  remarkable  trip. 

"For  about  an  hour  we  followed  a  moun- 
tain stream,  the  narrow  valley  gradually 
shut  in  more  and  more.  The  mountains 
became  closer  and  higher  on  all  sides.  The 
track  was  higher  and  higher  above  the 
water.  The  big  snow-capped  tops  were 
now  where  we  could  make  out  the  depth  of 
the  perpetual  snow  on  them.  Gradually 
we  went  right  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, until  suddenly  they  were  ahead  of 
us,  behind  us  and  on  both  sides,  with  only 
a  narrow  streak  of  sky  above  us. 

"From  this  point  on  we  saw  such 
scenery  as  is  visible  from  none  of  the 
railroads  we  had  ever  traveled  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  Nor  does  the 
scenery  on  the  transandean  lead  one  to 
depreciate  any  of  these.  It  is  totally 
different. 

"The  difference  lies  chiefly  in  that  the 
railroad  is  in  the  big  mountains.  It  does 
not  pass  by  great  wonderlike  Mount 
Stephen  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  nor  over 
them  in  the  way  that  the  Moffat  road  does, 
but  right  in  among  tremendous  towering 
ranges  that  come  together  with  only 
narrow  V-shaped  gorges  between. 

"Near  the  summit  the  train  stopt  a 
few  minutes  at  a  lake.  This  body  of 
water,  the  Lake  of  the  Incas,  is  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  It  is  in 
among  great  towering  sharp  rock  peaks 
that  were  all  more  or  less  covered  with 
snow  when  we  were  there.  With  the  sun 
shining  on  the  whole  landscape  the  lake 
looked  like  an  immense  vivid  emerald 
rimmed  around  with  a  gigantic  setting 
of  frosted-rock  points.  At  the  summit 
we  came  to  the  boundary  between  Chile 
and  Argentina. 

' '  After  leaving  the  summit  on  the  descent 
into  Argentina,  the  character  of  the 
country  changes  rapidly.  The  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes  is  much  less  abrupt  and 
rugged  than  the  western  slope.  We  ar- 
rived at  Argentina  end  of  the  line  at 
Mendoza  thirteen  hours  after  we  started." 

Across  the  fertile  plains  of  Argentina, 
the  trip  continues  to  Buenos  Aires,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  the  world, 
with  its  superb  parks  and  avenues,  and  its 
ten-million-dollar  opera-house.  It  is  often 
designated  "the  Paris  of  South  America." 
Yet  Buenos  Aires  is  far  more  than  a  city  of 
glitter.  The  capital  of  Argentina  is  a 
great  clearing-house  for  exports  and  im- 
ports. Over  her  modern  docks,  which 
have  been  built  at  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
million  dollars,  pass  a  vast  tonnage  of 
wheat  and  beef  in  exchange  for  machinery 
and  manufactured  products. 

Leaving  Buenos  Aires,  Paraguay  may  be 
visited  by  the  Argentine  Northeast  Rail- 
way System  or  by  river  steamers.  Asun- 
cion, the  capital,  is  a  city  of  much  charm, 
and  near  by  is  the  great  cataract  of  Iguazu, 
exceeding  in  size  Niagara  or  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Returning  to  Buenos  Aires,  the  north- 
ward voyage  is  resumed,  the  chief  ports 
in  succession  being  Montevideo,  capital 
of  Uruguay,  located  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  mighty  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  having 
extensive  exports  and  imports,  and  Santos, 
the  world's  great  coffee  port.  A  trip 
should  be  taken  from  here  to  Sao  Paulo, 
forty  miles  inland,  one  of  South  America's 
most  progressive  and  up-to-date  cities 
and  of  great  commercial  importance; 
(Continued  uii  page  68) 
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an  a  million  are  now  in  use. 

Reznor  Reflector  Gas  Heaters 

The  Reznor  scientific  burner  gives  perfect  combustion. 

That  explains  -why  you  can  get  heat  out  of  a  one-half 
ounce  gas  pressure — so  low  that  you  cannot  light  the 
ordinary  range  or  grate. 

It  also  explains  why  it  warms  the  air  without  vitiating 
it.  There  is  never  that  foul  odor  of  "burned  gas"  with 
a  Reznor.    Booklet  on  this  subject  forwarded  on  request. 

The  copper  reflector  directs  the  heat  down  to  the  cold 
floor  where  you  live,  not  up  to  the  ceiling. 

From  the  floor  this  warm  blanket  of  heat  gradually 
rises,  bathing  the  whole  room,  quickly  reaching  the  dark- 
est, dampest,  chilliest  corner. 

The  Reznor  Heater  was  demonstrated  very  success- 
fully under  the  extreme  low  pressure  of  one-half  ounce 
in  connection  with  the  conservation  display  of  cooking 
ranges  and  gas  heaters  which  attracted  so  much  favor- 
able attention  and  interest  at  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  Gas  and  Oil  Men's  Association,  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  28th  and  29th. 

We  have  over  twenty  Reznor  styles  for  you  to  pick 
from,  whether  you  want  it  for  a  fire- 
place, living  or  bedroom,  office  or 
garage,  for  natural  or  manufactured 
gas,  or  oil 

See  them  at  your  dealer's. 


Reznor  Wall  Heater 


Reznor  Fireplace  Heater 


This  interesting  and 

valuable  booklet  free 

— write  for  it. 


Reznor  Garage  Heater 


To  Dealers:  In  case  you  are  in  unrepre- 
sented territory,  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  write  us.  A  Reznor  agency  is  valuable, 
and  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 


Reznor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa. 
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Reznor  Oil  Heater 
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$23.50—  Church  of  God  of  Gootlfami  Chapel,  Gardner, 
III. 

$23.00  each— G.  T.  Enns  and  Friends ;  A.  11.  Kellogg 
and    Employees    of    Hospital,    Seattle,    Wash. 

$22.50 — Dorcas   Circle   of  Warren,   Ohio. 

$22.16— Pupils  of   Bemer   School,   Minn. 
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cago, ill.:  A..  J.  1...  F.  C  and  Catherine  l.atterhos; 
Possumus  Quod  Potaiuus,  Kirkwood,  Mo.;  "In  Memory  of 
Karl."    Chicago,    111. 

$21.80     B.    J.    Davidson. 

$21.52  Neodesha  Committee  Fatherless  Children  of 
France,   Neodesha,   Kan. 

$21.04    Churches  of  Morrill.   Neb. 

$21.00  each  -Kdward  J.  Wheeler:  Employees  of  the 
Tradesman  Co.:  Friend  in  Mansfield,  Pa. ;  Henry  II. 
Hall;  Community  Service  Thanksgiving  Donation,  Esta- 
cada.   Ore. 

$20.G3     Union    Seni.e.    Payne,    Ohio. 

$20.55  Second  Baptist  and  Davis  Memorial  Baptist 
Churches,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

$20.50  each  Men's  Bible  Class  of  SI.  E.  S.  S..  Car- 
lisle, liid. ;  Mary  Cornelia  Lee—  Rodman  Presby.  Church, 

Iowa. 

$20.36 — Thanksgiving  Day  I'nion  Services  of  Churches 
of    Magdalena,    N.    M. 

$20.29     Chloride    S.    S..    Ariz. 

$20.20  Imnianuel  Reformed  Church,  Woman's  Adult 
Bible    Class,    Alliance.    Ohio. 

$20.00  each— \V.  Si.  Smelser;  A.  C.  Church  of  Walnut, 
Iowa;     Taftvllle    Ladies'     Benevolent    Society.    Taftvllle, 

Conn.:  l.vdia  Bible  Class  and  Tcnuilcton  Ave.  Circle, 
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Anna     A.     Patterns;     Sara      A'hlte     and     Miriam     Smyth; 

i     ,  '  bunch,    Tubervtlle,    H.    C. ;   Mr.    and    Mrs. 

L.    SI.   Grant;  Llz/.ie   II.   Casselman;  B.   Toebm  and  Carl 


Spuhn;  r.  R.  Loos:  Twenty  Subscribers.  Webster  Grove, 
Slo. ;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  J,  s.  Owsley;  Theresa,  Ben  and  Ethel 
Pittenger;  Dr.  and  Sirs.  J.  R.  Puryear;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Clow;  Howard  C.  Itobbins :  Sirs.  George  H.  Taber ; 
Lizzie  A.  Ells;  6th  Grade  Class  of  Collinsville  H.  S  . 
Okls .;  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago,  ill.;  e.  l. 
Crisman;  J.  D.  Baer;  Students  and  Teachers  Tescott  City 
Schools,  Kansas;  Dr.  L.  L.  Rogers.  Jr.;  Children  Morris 
County  Children's  Home,  Boonton,  N.  J. ;  Minnie  Peter- 
son;  Homestead  U.  P.  Church,  Coal  Valley,  111.;  Bulletin 
Printing  Co.;  1>.  K.  Nicola;  Slabel  G.  Hunter;  Rebecca 
SI.  Hodman;  J.  Si.  Smith;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Mathew  Keck; 
"Anonymous,"  Woodland,  Cal.;  Chas.  P.  Austin;  Rebekah 
A.  Cook;  SI.  J.  Aitken;  A.  L.  Rodbourn;  H.  L.  Groham; 
T.  D.  Alexander;  J.  D.  Itowersoek;  Benjamin  Barker; 
Anna  F.  and  Martha  P.  Cobb;  Dr.  Gladys  Ridley;  J.  L. 
Vaughan;  "Anonymous,"  New  York;  II.  B.  Corey;  Sirs, 
and  J.  A.  Finney;  Barbara  K.  Walter;  Sir.  and  Sirs. 
L.  C.  and  Helen  Bower;  Geo.  C.  Strang;  "SI.  B.,"  At- 
lanta. Ga. ;  Sir.  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  Swenson ;  Mrs.  G.  Clark 
Rogers;  Louise  A.  15.  Brown  and  Madeleine  G.  Brown; 
Sirs.  Margaret  Stanley;  Sirs.  Frances  Hufl";  F.  Si.  Sliller; 
S.  C.  Turner;  Siary  F.  Leichliter;  Bruce  T.  Dougherty; 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  J.  A.  llrowlcs;  A.  A.  Hulburd;  Sois  C. 
Howe  and  C.  Sloody  Howe;  St.  John  Evailg.  S.  S., 
Heading.  Ohio;  S.  S.  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  New 
Orleans.  La.;  L.  SI.  Sweeny;  Rule  SI.  Hunter  and  Thomas 
Hunter;  J.  Hinsdale;  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Whiteman;  Helen 
A,  i  alef;  l>r.  Oscar  L.  Powell;  Slabel,  Will  Lumry  and 
Lunny  Bros. ;  student  Body  of  Jefferson  Co.  High  School, 
Boyles,  Ala.;  Royal  Wet  Wash  Laundry;  "10.  SI.";  Mi's. 
S.  R.  SlacLaskey;  Slyra  and  Annie  Smedley;  Arthur  Slal- 
colm;  J.  SI.  Barkley;  Hess  ByerS  SlcLauchlin;  R.  W.  Mil- 
ler; Lutie  Collins  Polhill;  A.  J.  Eeeney;  Eleanor  G.  Bis- 
sell;  Daisy  D.  Deltwillcr;  "An  Illinois  School  Teacher" 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  O.  A.  Harkcr,  Jr.;  Slardie  SIcMichael  and 
V.  L.  McMichael;  W.  S.  Hunter;  Percy  L.  Davis  and  Co.; 
Ida  F.  Baxter;  J.  K.  A.  Biles;  F.  T.  Dotson;  Mr.  and 
Sirs.  Pert  L.  Kittle;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  T.  II.  McDearman;  J. 
G.  Huntley;  O.  Jl.  Linn;  C.  S.  Anderson;  F.  A.  Murray; 
J,  A.  Rankin;  A.  SI.  Cunningham;  James  A.  Elliott;  Mr. 
and  Siis.  John  W.  Shcppanl;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  C.  J.  Miller; 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  J.  <;.  Perlscb.  Jr.;  Frank  W.   Brown;  Joseph 

D.  Burrell;  Esther  Going  and  Siary  A.  Perkins;  "Anony- 
mous," Lexington.  Ky. ;  Siary  R.  McCarthy;  Wilfred 
Stuart  Thompson,  Jr.;  Hillory  H.  Waugh;  G.  Cranston;  F, 
S.  Rodger,  Jr.;  J.  D.  Perry;  Sirs.  M.  A.  Reynolds;  Sir. 
and  Sirs.  Henry  A.  Greene;  J.  S.  Cureton;  H.  F.  and 
Susan  E.  Alexander;  J.  C.  Leavitt ;  Helen  G.  Meynen  and 
P.  K.  Meynen;  Sirs.  C.  A.  Snulz;  Th'eo.  T.  Mersereau,  s. 
It.  Itauck;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  W.  F.  Kirvin;  G.  S.  and  C.  P. 
Donaldson:  Sirs.  Alex.  SI.  Thompson;  J,  Calvin  Weiss  and 
Hilda  Weiss;  J.  K.  Alexander  and  W.  P.  McLaughlin;  Sir. 
and  Mrs.  R.  SI.  Goodspeed;  S.  S.  Goddard;  D.  W.  Tipton; 
Merle  Wagner;  Marie  Milner;  Caroline  B.  Hart;  Joseph 
Fetscher;  "A  Friend."  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Asher  Miner;  Elk- 
horn  Chapter  I).  A.  R. ;  Bowen  High  School,  HI.;  Churches 
of  Pasco,  Wash.;  Bertha  L.  Johnson  and  Capt.  Johnson: 
F.  J.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  W.  11.  Plank  and  Georgie  B.  Gille: 
Dr.  Theresa  Jennings;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  W.  A.  Veyette;  J.  O. 
Horner;  W.  K.  Reese;  Sir.  ami  Mrs.  10.  G.  Morris;  Mr. 
and  Sirs.  It.  II.  Skilcs ;  Sliss  Dvoraoek;  Avera  S.  S., 
Accra,  Sliss. ;  O.  D.  Mann  &  Sons;  The  Parish  of  St. 
J. lines.    Pre, land,    Pa. 

$19. CO     Hillsdale    Presbyterian    Church,    Wyo. 

$19.31— Thanksgiving  Service  Baptist,  Pres.,  lleth.. 
Churches,    York,    Ala. 

$19.13— Scandinavian    10v.    Churches,    Superior.    Wis. 

$19.00  each — Union  Ser.  churches  of  Blossburg,  Pa.; 
Boys'  and  Girls  What-so-Ever  Club  of  Lincoln  School,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Evangelical  and  Moravian  Union  T.  Ser., 
Port   Wash.,    Ohio. 

$18.75   -Pulteney   Baptist,    Hammondsport,    N.    Y. 

$18.50  -  Clovcrliclds    Farm,    Olympla,    Wash. 

$18.36 — Churches  of   Spring   Valley,    Slinn. 

$18.00  each  -Baptist  Church,  De  Iray,  Fla. ;  August 
Nielsen;  P.  O.  Clerks;  I'nion  Thanksgiving  Service  of 
Green  Cove  Springs;  Christian  Church,  Dewey,  Okla. ; 
Janet.    Adolph.    Marly    and    StcpHen    B.    Smith. 

$17.76— Churches    of    Osceola.    Slo. 

$17.75— C.  11.  Dickey,  Maggie  Peters  and  R.  M.  Rich- 
mond. 

$17.70- Piii. hi  Service  Cong..  SI.  10.  and  Baptist,  Phila- 
delphia.   Jeff.    Co..    N.     Y. 

$17.63 — Thanksgiving  Service  Baptist  Church,  Sparta, 
Mit  li. 

$17.50  each  -  Nelson  Handsaker;  Lloyd  B.  Smith;  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  Providence,  It.  I.;  Whitewater  Junior 
High    School,    Kan. 

$17.33-  Reformed  church  of  Bhinebeck,  N.   Y. 

$17.30     Delaware   City    High    School,    Del. 

$17.25  -Teachers  and  Pupils  Bulfalo  Public  School,  No. 
45.    N.    Y. 

$17.00  each  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches,  Hun- 
lap,  111.;  Men's  Bible  Class,  Trinity  Church,  Ten  Hills; 
Athene  Club.  Cedar  Itapids,  la.;  So.  Atlanta  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church,    Ga. 

$16.91- St.    Clair    Graded    School,    Minn. 

$16.50  each  Employees  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Co.;   Pupils   of   tho   Red    Hill   High    School.   Va. 

$16.12 — Toledo  Family's  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Fund, 
Ohio. 

$16.00  each-.T.  10.  McFarland;  St.  Jacob's  Union  S. 
S.,    Pa.;   Hogarty    Neighborhood,    Anuiva,    Wis.;    lion.    Wm. 

E.  Brown;  sirs.  George  A.  sicciure;  Church  at.  Randolph, 

Mass.;  Peoples'  Bible  Class  of  First  Cong.  Church,  Dow- 
ners   Grove,     III.;    Sir.     and    Sirs.     Arthur    V.     Curtis    and 

Mildred  it.  Curtis;  Faithful  Few  Club,  Austin,  Texas; 
Congregational   Church,    Sidney,   N,    Y. ;    Louis  P,    Nelson. 

$15.50 — Women's  Homo  and  Foreign  Miss.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

$15.35     MamaSQUan    Public   Schools,   N.    J. 

$15.34     Shiloh    School.   N.    J. 

$15.00  each  Slancius  S.  Hulton;  J.  B.  Newton;  W. 
Gwinn;  Sirs.  It.  10.  Rogers  and  Siis.  S.  A,  Parkers;  M. 
DreyfUss;  .las.  A.  Miller ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Clarkson;  H.  V. 
Ogden;  Harriet  McCullagh;  Nettie  Erwln;  J.  N.  Johnson; 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  10.  C.  Itrunner;  Sirs.  Fred  A.  Abbott  and 
Sirs.     .Matilda    C.     Cobb;    Slary    Carpenter;    Lillian     C.     and 

Blanche  E.  lingers:  The  Qeyer  Brother  and  sisters:  chas. 
W.     Elliot,    2nd,    and    Arthur   C.    McOlffert;    L.    B.    Gallup; 

Ella  and  Henry  Pldgeon;  J.  li.  Graver;  The  .Men's  chris- 
tian Brotherhood  of  PalntsviUe,  Ky. :  Wallis  Nash;  W.  F. 
Moore;  Agnes  Kenny:  E.  It.  May;  Sirs.  C.  A.  Lilly;  Ruth 
V.  Wolf;  The  Christian  Scientists,  Weston,  Mass.:  Edith 
A.  Turner;  William  s.  Pitts;  Lucy  stratum  Bible  Class  of 
So.    Side    llaptist   Church,    Birmingham,    Ala.;    Miss    A.    L, 

DeLorme;  Helen  Schroeder;  The  Wining  Workers'  class  of 

the  SI.  10.  Church  So.,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  Maxwell  S.  P.arker; 
Teacher    and    Hlgb    School    History    Class,    Southwest,    Slo. ; 

i,  g.  Glasgow;  Mr.  and  sirs.  Herbert  n.  Meyer;  Clayton 
Oehler;   Sliss    H.    c.    Boden;    sirs.    John    Anquist;   it.    B. 

Porneroy    and    W.     I.    Townsend;    SI.    A.    Sinclair;    Monday 

Reading  Club,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  sirs.  s.  si.  Bouck  and 
Daughter;    Marlon    n.    Ketchum;   Sirs.    A.    L.   Yocom   and 

Sir.    and   Sirs.   A.   (J.    Hay,  .1.    A.    SlaiArthur;  J.    II     Wilson, 

Jr.;  Julia  Laighton ;   E.   Gibson;   Emms   a.   Wood   Blsson; 

Mr.  and  Sin.  Louis  J.  Clark;  Sirs.  R,  A.  Hull  and 
[Mend;  L.  8.  Farber;  Mrs.  W.  10.  Thomas  and  Daughters; 
Sirs.  10.  S.  Barrlck;  Sir.  O.  and  Sliss  10.  Hecba;  Hugh 
Mitchell;  "Anonymous."  Brookings,  S.  Dak.  ;  .las.  If.  SIc- 
Conkey;  L.  G.  Mason;  Sunday  School  In  Centenary  M.  10. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  J.  P.  Jones;  B.  II.  De  Puy;  Sliss  SI.  SI 
Kenney;  ii.  W.  Stone;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  8.  Gran  and 
(Continued  on  paye  74) 
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THE         CLINGING 


LUB    RICANT 


GRedaG 


For 

GEARS  *•»  CUP! 


fluid ) 


Gears  worn 
by  poor 
lubrication 


Gears  properly 
lubricated, 
with  Gredag 


Keeps  a  Cushion  Between  Gear  Teeth 


UNLIKE  any  other  lubricant,  Gredag 
a  does  more  than  put  a  smooth  lubri- 
cating bridge  over  the  invisible  rough 
spots  of  your  gears. 

It  actually  "keeps  a  cushion  between 
gear  teeth"  under  heaviest  pressure. 

For  every  drop  of  Gredag  has  a  peculiar, 
wear-cushioning,  lubricating  po\ver  all 
its  own. 

And    it's   made   slippery   enough   and 


soft  enough  to  keep  flowing  everywhere 
it's  needed — down  and  around  and  back 
of  those  gear  teeth. 

It  always  sticks  on  the  job — because 
winter  cold  won't  cake  Gredag.  Nor  will 
summer  heat  thin  it  out. 

Get  Gredag  for  every  part  of  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor,  now.  Grades  for  all 
uses.  Fluids  for  gears.  Solids  for  cups, 
hubs,  and  bearings.  At  any  good  garage 
or  supply  dealer. 


Automotive  Sales  Division 

Edw.  A. 

Cassidy  Co.,  Inc., 

23  West  43rd  St 

,  New  York  City 

The  Makers  of  these  Cars,  Trucks,  and  Tractors  include  Gredag  as  Standard  Equipment 

CARS 

TRUCKS 

TRACTORS 

Allen 

Jordan 

Packard 

Armleder 

Kalamazoo 

Sanford 

Advance- 

Park 

American 

Kissel 

Paterson 

Chevrolet 

Kissel 

Saurer 

Rumely 

Prairie  Dog 

Beggs 

Kurtz 

Patriot 

Day-Elder 

Lone  Star 

Seagrave 

Coleman 

Ranger 

California 

Automatic 

Premier 

Defiance 

Mack 

Signal 

GO. 

Russell 

Chandler 

Locomobile 

Riddle 

Dispatch 

Maxwell- 

Stewart 

Heider 

Topp-Stewart 

Chevrolet 

Lone  Star 

Roamer 

Duplex 

Chalmers 

Texan 

Lauson 

Traylor 

Cleveland 

Marmon 

Sayers 

Elwell-Parker 

Packard 

Triumph 

Linn 

Triumph 

Dispatch 

Maxwell- 

Templar 

(Industrial 

Patriot 

Ward 

Lombard 

Ultimate 

Dixie-Flyer 

Chalmers 

Texan 

Truck) 

Ranger 

La  France 

Monarch 

Wisconsin 

Elgin 

McFarlan 

Ultimate 

G.  M.  C. 

Riker 

White  Hie 

:kory 

Franklin 

Meteor 

Winther 

International 

Rowe 

Geronimo 

Oakland 

Ir 

addition, 

150  Other  Manufacturers    OK  the  use 

of  Grei 

lag 

an  Actiesron  Product 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Do  not  permit  your  concrete  floors  to  dust  or  disintegrate. 
Make  them  hard  as  granite! 

Flush  on  Lapidolith,  the  liquid  chemical,  and  your  floors 
will  withstand  even  heavy  trucking,  without  showing 
wear  or  dust.      Concrete,  the   ideal    floor  material,  needs 

[API  DO  NTH 

■■M^      TRADE    MARK      Maw 

to  complete  the  hydration  of  the  cement,  and  so  make  it 
wearproof. 

Lapidolith  stops  the  repair  bills,  also  the  injury  to  machinery  and  mer- 
chandise, due  to  the  sharp  concrete  dust. 

Over  200.000,000  square  feet  of  old 


SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


C&mccofr 

the  durable  Mill  White.  Washable,  of 
exceptional  covering  capacity.  Gloss, 
Flat  or  Eggshell,  also  all  colors. 

STORMTIGHT 

Don't  rip  off  old  roofs.  Coat  over  the 
old  material  with  Stormtight  and  they 
will  be  leak-proof  for  years. 


and  new  lapidolized  floors  testify  to 
the  need  and  the  remedy. 
Let  us  refer  you  to  a  lapidolized 
floor  in  your  line — in  your  vicinity. 

Investigate — stop  ex- 
pense. Write  for 
testimonials  and  liter- 
ature. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

Dept.  40,  264  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Drive  in  Comfort  and  Safety 

In  cold  weather  a  ureat  many  accidents  are  caused  by  drivers  not  be- 
manipulate  the  steering  wheel  because  of  cold,  numb  fingers. 
A  pair  of  Steer  Warms  on  your  steering  wheel  will  keep  your  fingers 
so  that  you  can  handle  the  wheel  easily.       Driving  with  Steer 
•iin  in  winter-time  is  safe  driving. 

Steer  Warms 

Electric  Hand  Warmers 


alto 


i 
I'M  uii  CARS    Jin  M 

INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Di  [.'.178  New  Orleans,  U.S.  A. 

<  anada. 
Hi  di  itribuiot 


•     gloves    instead      of     heavy     i  x- 
Gaaranleed  against  burn-out  for  Hue  years. 

As  a  Xmas    Steer  Warms  maki  an 

D  Xmac  present.  Anyone  who 

Present  ,:  will  appro 

pair.  L  i  Steer  Warm 
'■■  ■     problem.  II  no!  at  youi  de  iters, 
will  send  prepaid  on  receipt  of  i>r i<  ••. 
I  OK  I  ORDS    J7.50 


Shows 

>t"er  Warms 

Attached  i0 

Wheel. 


WINTER   TRAVEL 


Continued 


ils  exports  of  coffee  alone  being  $120,000,- 

000  a  year. 

The  next  great  port  of  the  East  Coast  is 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Baeked  by  a  mountain 
panorama,  faced  by  a  crescent-shaped 
harbor,  nature  has  endowed  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  a  setting  such  as  few  cities  possess. 
And  here  has  been  created  one  of  the 
world's  most  brilliant  capitals.  The  in- 
terest of  a  visit  to  Rio  begins  as  the  harbor 
is  entered  and  on  the  left  the  great  cone- 
shaped  rock.  "Sugar  Loaf."  is  passed.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  mountain  wall  are  two 
outstanding  peaks,  Tijuca  and  Corcovado. 
The  city  is  entered  over  docks  of  solid 
masonry,  to  which  leads  the  Avenida  Rio 
Bianco,  lined  with  magnificent  buildings, 
leading  into  the  famous  Avenida  Beira 
Mar.  Visitors  should  make  the  ascent  of 
Sugar  Loaf  and  Corcovado  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  city. 

Northward  of  Rio  are  other  important 
commercial  ports,  including  Bahia,  next,  to 
Rio,  Brazil's  largest  city;  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  world's  greatest 
rubber  shipping  port,  and  on  the  northern 
coast,  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela;  and  Santa  Marta,  an 
important  port  for  the  export  of  tropical 
fruits. 

A  brief  outline  of  steamship  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South 
America  follows: 

From  New  York  or  New  Orleans  biweekly 
sailings  to  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  are  maintained 
by  *  I  he  United  Fruit  Company's  Great  White 
Fleet  with  calls  at  Havana  and  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
en  route.  Weekly  sailings  between  New  York 
and  Cristobal  are  made  also  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line.  At  Cristobal  con- 
nections are  made  with  ships  of  the  Peruvian 
steamship  Company  sailing  weekly  for  all  im- 
portant ports  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

Columbian  ports  are  accessible  by  the  tJnited 
Fruit  Ships  and  Venezuelan  ports  by  Red 
"D"  Line  steamships  from  New  York  calling  at 
Porto  Rico  en  route. 

From  New  York  to  West  Coast  ports  via 
Panama  Canal  are  operated  two  divisions  of  tho 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  oik;  service 
for  Guayaquil,  tho  other  at  Valparaiso.  Call  is 
made  at  Havana  en  route. 

West  Coast  ports  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso 
are  also  connected  with  New  York  via  Panama 
Canal  by  ships  of  the  Grace  Line's  Fleet. 

Weekly  sailings  between  Cristobal  and  all  im- 
portant ports  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  are 
made     by     vessels     of     the     Peruvian     Steamship 

Company. 

From  New  York  to  Bast  Coast,  ports  to  Buenos 
Aires  with  calls  at  Barbados  and  Trinidad  steam 
the  ships  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Irreg- 
ular sailings  from  New  York  for  Para,  Pernam- 
buco.  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  calls  at 
Barbados,  are  afforded   by  the  Lloyd   Brazileiro 

Line.      Another  direct  service  between  New  York, 
Montevideo,   and    Buenos   Aires    is    provided    by 

1  he  Norton   Line. 

Between  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mon- 
tevideo, and  Buenos  Aires,  calling  at.  Santos 
north-bound,  are  operated  steamers  or  the  United 
stales  Shipping  Board  by  the  Munson  Steamship 
Line. 

A  special  South-American  tour  is  to  bo  made 
by  the  international  Mercantile  Marine. 

A  comprehensive  tour  of  South  America  can 
be  made  within  a  period  of  about,  three  months. 
Excellent  itineraries  are  offered  by  the  per- 
sonally conducted  trips  of  the  leading  tourist 
agencies. 

WHICH  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
ROUTE? 

For  the  traveler  who  crosses  the  con- 
tinent, the  choice  of  route  is  always  an 
interesting  epiestion.  Each  has  its  in- 
dividual attractions,  and  for  this  reason 
"circle"  tours  are  desirable,  going  by  one 
route  and  returning  by  another.     Through 
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WINTER   TRAVEL 
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The  Christmas  Gift  DeLuxe — 


tickets     may     be     purchased     with     this 
option. 

The  Southern  and  Central  routes  across  the 
country  are  favorites  with  most  winter  travelers, 
altho  not  a  few  delight  in  the  snow-clad  grandeur 
of  the  northern  Rockies. 

The  southernmost  steel  trail  across  the  country 
is  the  Sunset  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
System  originating  at  New  Orleans  and  leading 
through  picturesque  Spanish  America  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  Apache  Trail, 
described  elsewhere,  is  the  premier  scenic  attrac- 
tion of  this  route.  This  winter  the  Sunset 
Limited  between  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  is  restored  to 
its  prewar  service. 

Another  southern  route  from  Chicago  to  the 
Coast  is  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  with  stop-over  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  en  route.  New  trains  and 
faster  time  are  features  of  the  Santa  Fe's  winter 
schedules,  including  five  through  trains  between 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  California.  Two 
daily  limited  trains  are  now  scheduled  between 
Chicago  and  the  Coast,  the  California  Limited 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles-San  Diego, 
and  a  new  train  known  as  the  San  Francisco 
Limited,  west-bound,  and  the  Chicago  Limited, 
east-bound  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
-Los  Angeles.  The  California  Limited  now 
makes  the  trip,  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  in  sixty- 
eight  hours,  forty  minutes.  Other  trains  include 
the  Navajo,  Scout,  and  Missionary. 

One  of  the  southernmost  routes  to  California 
is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  in 
connection  with  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
and  Southern  Pacific  Systems.  The  running 
time  of  its  Golden  State  Limited  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  has  been  cut  to  sixty-eight  hours 
forty  minutes.  The  Californian  is  operated  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  the  Coast.  Pas- 
sengers for  San  Diego  are  afforded  direct  service 
by  the  new  short  line  west  of  Yuma,  the  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railway. 

The  Overland  Route  westward  follows  ap- 
proximately the  trail  established  by  the  early 
pioneers  and  "forty-niners."  The  eastern 
approach  to  this  route  is  over  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  System  leading  into  that  of  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Council  Bluffs  and  into  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Ogdeu,  About  midway 
between  Omaha  and  the  coast  there  are  two 
forks  to  the  central  route,  the  Southern  diverging 
at  Salt  Lake  and  continuing  to  Los  Angeles  via 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  System,  the 
Northern  diverging  at  Granger  and  continuing 
northwestward  to  Portland,  Oregon,  thence  by 
s  connections  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Five  trans- 
continental trains  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  operated.  The  Overland  Limited, 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  makes  the 
trip  in  sixty-eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
west-bound. 

The  Los  Angeles  Limited  is  a  train  de  luxe 
operating  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  via 
the  Salt  Lake  Route  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Oregon- Washington  Limited  is  a  favorite 
train  between  Chicago  and  Portland,  Oregon. 
It  follows  the  scenic  line  along  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon  and  the  fruit  district  of  Idaho. 
The  Continental  Limited  is  the  new  fast  morning 
train  from  Chicago,  one  section  for  Los  Angeles 
and  another  to  Portland.  The  California  Mail 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast  follows  the 
Southern  or  Salt  Lake  Route  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

From  Chicago"  or  St.  Louis  the  Burlington 
Route  provides  another  gateway  for  the  trans- 
continental tourist,  its  long  arms  reaching  west- 
ward to  Denver  and  northwestward  to  Billings 
(connecting  with  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific),  and  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  (con- 
necting with  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific).  Its  Oriental  Limited  follows  the  Great 
Northern  Route  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Coast.  Its 
North  Coast  Limited  is  operated  via  St.  Paul  to 
the  Coast  over  the  Northern  Pacific  System. 
Other  through  trains  to  the  Coast  originate  at 
St.  Louis  and  follow  the  Burlington-Great  North- 
ern and  Burlington  Northern  Pacific  Systems. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  routes  from£>enver 
to  San  Francisco  is  that  afforded  by  the  Denver - 
Rio  Grande  -  Western  Pacific  traversing  the 
Feather  River  Canon  with  its  Scenic  Limited 
and  Pacific  Express. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway, 
one  of  the  oldest  lines  operating  west  of  Chicago, 
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\\  INTER   TRAVEL 

Continued 


Direct     Pullman    sorrier  to    the    Grand 

Canon     is     provided     by  the    Santa     Fe 

System,    stopovers     being  obtainable    on 
through  tickets. 


-     through  trains  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
thi   Olympian  and  the  Columbian  and  the 
San    Francisco    via    Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  System. 

on   this  railroad   have   the  unique 

traveling  649  miles  pulled  by  gianl 

ric   locomotives   through    mountain   regions. 

.■  link   between    the   routes   terminating   in 

.  ami  In  Oregon  is  the  famous  Shasta 

-   uthern   Pacific  System  between 

octaco  and  Portland. 

OVER   THE   DIZZY    HEIGHTS  OF 
THE   APACHE  TRAIL 

Thi-   premier   scenic   attraction   of    the 

Sunsel    Route  between  New  Orleans,   Los 

les,  and  San  Francisco  might  well  be 

termed  one  of  America's  most  spectacular 
nature-  and  man-made  wonders.  Through 
tourists  who  tail  to  break  their  journeys 
in  order  to  make  the  trip  over  the  Trail 
38   an    experience   Of   intense    interest. 

Following  the  winding  war-path  of  the 
Apaches  through  the  gorgeous-hued  Super- 
stition Mountains  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  between  Globe 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  the  government 
road  with  that  engineering  triumph,  the 
Koomv.Ii  Dam.  at  about  its  half-way 
point.  Over  this  rook-carved  highway 
passing    a    continuous    succession   of   fast- 

-.  buttes,  mesas,  skirting  tremendous 

ipices,  penetrating  shadowy  canons  is 

th;'    ten-hour  automobile  trip  unlike  any 

ollnr   in    the    land.      Near    the  great  dam. 

and  beautiful  lake  held  in  its  embrace,  are 

Tonto  Cliff  Dwellings,  over  which 
the  spirit  of  prehistoric  romance. 

Transcontinental    tourists   over   the   Southern 

9c  Route  from  tin-  cast  may  take  through 
Bleeping  car  direct  in  Globe,  resinning  the  rail 
trip  after  the  automobile  ride  over  the  Trail  by 
through   sleeper,   from    Phoenix   to    Los   Angeles. 

reverse  arrangement   is  open  to  east-bound 

ten  from  Los    Nnu'eics. 

THE  GRAND   I   \.V>N  OF  ARIZONA 

N  VI  l  II  IS  GREATEST  MAS- 

II  KPIECE 

Undoubtedly     America's    greatest     oa- 

I  wonder,  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona, 

is   preeminently  worthj  of  a    vi-it  by  the 

transcontinental     winter    traveler.      This 

scenic  masterpiece  is  reached  by  one  of  the 

•  ithern    route-    to    the    Pacific 

The  w inter  season  is  t nerefore  an 

appropriate  time  to  see  the  chasm.     There 

■  rional  lighl  alls  on  t he  rim, 

(    i-    unknown    in    t  he    va-t  dept  hs 

M  era  ha  ve  journeyed 

to   El   Tovar,   i  tcplon  'I    the    I [ermit    Rim 

I.    made     the     6,000-foot     'I'  set  nt    of 
Brig  ■  I   or   Hermit    Trails   and   en- 

i   picture  by  hrush  or  pen   this 
nature.      None,   however,   have 

able  to  give  an  adequate  portrayal 

because    the    ('anon    i-   a    place    of    count- 

;  ad  shadow  -  continually 

i  Ion  of  In  w  ildering  shad*  -. 

'I  •         pit        Ql  ,,ys: 

There    i-    DOthing    to 

ible  trior;,    hut   to  he 

nd    -till,    while    the    poor,    cramped 

i  tor  expression, 
in  the  impotence  of  all  human  speech 
l  od! 
And     speaking    of    the    Canon's    mar- 

■  ••       John    Mmr   remarks,    "11111 
the    color--,    the    living,    rejoicing    colors, 

•■ting,  morning  and  evening,  in  chorus 
n!      Whose  l.ru-h  or  pencil,     how- 
ever lovingly  inspired,  can  give  us  these?" 


IN  THE  SUNNY  PLAYGROUNDS 
OF  THE  GOLDEN  STATE 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  days  of  crea- 
tion California  was  designed  especially  to 

he  the  garden  of  the  world.  A  great 
mountain  rampart  was  thrown  about  her 
northern  and  eastern  borders,  screening 
arctic  winds  and  filtering  desert  heat.  That 
it  might  be  a  wall  of  beauty  Nature  crowned 
it  with  the  pure  white  of  eternal  snow. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  were  made 
the  western  limits  of  this  garden.  The 
shore  line  was  tilted  eastward  a  bit  to 
give  a  warm  exposure.  Between  these 
waters  and  the  snow-clad  Sierras  a  fertile 
soil  was  established  to  nourish  the  largest 
and  oldest  forest  giants  existent  in  the 
whole  world,  the  greatest  variety  of 
exotic  trees  to  be  found  on  the  continent, 
flora  numbering  about  2,500  species,  and, 
with  irrigation's  aid,  more  than  ten  million 
fruit-trees. 

Climate  of  every  degree  was  provided 
and  altitudes  ranging  from  below  sea-level 
to  b').(KM)  feet  above. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Franciscan 
padres  found  here  a  "terrestrial  paradise" 
and  budded  those  missions  which  are 
to-day  one  of  the  most  picturesque  historic 
landmarks  of  our  country.  Later  genera- 
tions came  to  find  health  and  profit  in 
California  orchards  of  peach,  apricot, 
prune,  olive,  almond,  walnut,  and  citrus 
fruits,  and  after  these  settlers,  the  nation- 
wide migration  to  one  of  our  most  seduc- 
tive winter   playgrounds. 

California  itself  has  accomplished  much 
in  developing  this  winter  fairyland.  Her 
Living  accommodations  for  the  vast  army 
of  visitors  range  from  rose-bordered  bunga- 
lows to  magnificent   hotels. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  picturesque  golf 
courses  of  wide  renown,  not  including 
scores  of  less  famous  links. 

The  scenic  motor-drives,  well  paved  and 
maintained,  aggregate  thousands  of  miles, 
most  celebrated  of  all  being  El  Camino 
Heal,  "The  Highway  of  the  King,"  the 
historic  pathway  followed  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  from  San  Diego  through 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  across  the  hay  continuing 
to  Sonoma. 

With  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of 
coast-line,  indented  by  many  bays,  yacht- 
ing is  a  favorite  pastime.  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Avalon  Hay  at 
Catalina  Island,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Bar- 
Kara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  are 
scenes  of  animated  aquatic  sports. 

Surf  and  still-water-bathing  facilities  are 
among    California's    greatest    attractions. 

Among  the  foremost  beaches  are  those  of 
Los  Angeles.  Santa  Monica,  Venice,  Ocean 
Park,    Redondo  Beach,  and  Long  Beach, 

Hermosa  Beach,  Newport  Beach,  Seal 
Beach  within  easy  access  of  Los  Angeles. 
Southward     are     Del     Mar    and     opposite 

San  Diego,  Coronado  Beach.  Northward 
from  Los  Angeles  are  Santa  Barbara, 
Montecito,  and  Atascadero  beaches. 

In  California  cities  and  towns  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  charm  from  San  Diego, 
"the  birthplace  of  California,"  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  city  beautiful  and  the  tourist 
center,  Pasadena  with  its  Tournament  of 
Roses,  Monterey  and  Del  Monte  the  ex- 
quisite, Fresno  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit  belt, 
and  San  Francisco,  the  cosmopolitan  hill 
pit ■.    facing  the  < lolden  Gate. 

No  \  id  tor  to  Lo-  Angeles  should  miss  the 


attractive  voyagette  to  that  scenic  jewel 
twenty-six  miles  off  the  coast,  Santa 
Catalina  Island. 

"If  you  are  one,"  says  Zane  Grey,  "who 
loves  the  sea  and  the  open  and  the  sunny 
slopes  where  wild  flowers  bloom,  and  if  you 
want  to  become  a  fisherman,  or  if  you  are 
a  fisherman  of  degree  and  aspire  to  some 
thrilling  experiences  with  the  great  and 
vanishing  game  fishes  of  the  Pacific- 
then  go  to  Avalon."  Among  other  recrea- 
tions besides  the  fishing  referred  to  by 
Grey  are  excursions  in  glass-bottomed  boats 
to  the  marine  gardens,  bathing,  motor- 
trips  to  the  summit,  and  through  the 
mountains  hiking,  yachting,  golfing,  horse- 
back-riding, etc. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Catalina  is  reached 
by  motor-car  or  electric  train  to  the  new 
Catalina  terminal  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
where  steamers  of  the  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Company's  fleet  are  boarded  for 
the  island  trip  terminating  at  Avalon. 

The  story  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  is 
portrayed  in  a  pageant  drama,  entitled 
"The  Mission  Play,"  presented  at  San 
Gabriel. 

One  of  our  most  attractive  national  play- 
grounds, is  located  in  the  cooler  regions  of 
the  State. 

The  Yosemitc  National  Park,  on  the 
central  eastern  border  of  California,  is 
open  throughout  the  winter.  The  mean 
temperature  from  November  to  February 
is  50°-68°,  and  this  wonderland  of  nature 
in  winter  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Alps.  It  is 
reached  from  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  System  to  Merced, 
thence  to  the  entrance  at  E*l  Portal  by 
Yoscmite  Valley  railroad.  The  hotel  here 
is  open  throughout  the  winter. 

Wo  have  glimpsed  in  the  foregoing  just 
a  few  fragmentary  parts  of  this  winter 
garden  of  California.  To  treat  even 
briefly  of  all  its  delights  and  possibilities 
for  the  winter  Vacationist  would  require 
whole  volumes  of  concise  description. 

A  WINTER  VACATION  IN   HAWAII, 
PARADISE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

The  popularity  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
often  designated  as  the  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,"  as  an  objective  point  both  for 
winter  (and  also  summer)  tours,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  especially  since  passenger- 
ships  released  from'  the  United  States 
transport  service  have  returned  to  their 
regular  Mainland-Hawaii  service. 

Almost  every  one  interested  in  travel 
knows,  sometimes  more  or  less  vaguely, 
that  Hawaii  boasts  a  volcano  and,  thanks 
to  the  phonograph,  many  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  Hawaiian  melodies.  Many 
bave  heard  of  the  annual  spring  carnival, 
usually  held  about-  Washington's  birthday, 
but  beyond  these  there  isn't  a  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  varied  attractions 
of  this  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Combined  with  luxuriant  tropical  scenery 
and  South  Sea  fruits,  evergreen  shrubs  and 
blooming  flowers,  cooling  breezes  and  shin- 
ing skies,  a  temperature  that  seldom  ex- 
ceeds H~>°  or  drops  below  55°,  swimming, 
motoring,  golfing,  game  fishing,  hunting, 
surfing,  and  hiking  the  year  round,  the 
principal  sights  of  the  different  islands  aro 
summed  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau  as  follows: 

Hawaii  contains  Kilauea,  the  largest 
continuously  active  volcano  ih  tho  world, 
picturesque  waterfalls,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  plantations  and  mills,  ancient 
landmarks,  legendary  lore  of  the,  early 
Ilawaiians;  Mauna  Kea  and  Manna  Loa, 
each  more  than  FJ,0(X)  feet  high,  the  highest 


mountains  in  the  Pacific;  Onomea,  natural 
arch,  etc. 

Maui  among  its  attractions  has  Hale- 
akala,  meaning  "The  House  of  the  Sun," 
largest  extinct  volcano  on  earth.  The 
Koolau  ditch  trail,  an  exhilarating  horse- 
back ride  along  a  marvelous  irrigation  sys- 
tem with  natural  and  artificial  waterfalls, 
tunnels  which  date  back  to  monarchy  days, 
flumes,  precipices,  etc.  Puunene,  immense 
sugar  plantation,  pineapple  canneries,  etc. 

Oahu — city  and  county  of  Honolulu — 
treats  the  visitor  to  the  Pali,  a  famous 
precipice,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
Pacific,  coral  gardens,  viewed  from  glass- 
bottomed  boats,  aquarium  with  marvel- 
ously  colored  fish,  Bishop  museum  and  col- 
lection of  Hawaiian  antiques,  including 
priceless  feather  capes  worn  by  ancient 
monarchs,  Japanese  tea-gardens,  Chinese 
temples,  Oriental  shops.  The  Palace  and 
its  throne  room,  Waikiki  beach  with  its 
bathing  and  surfing  in  outrigger  canoes  or 
on  surfboards,  government  forts  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  recently  completed  naval  dry 
dock,  one  of  the  largest  ever  constructed. 

Kauai  provides  Waimea  and  Olokele 
canons.  Hanalei  Bay,  a  graceful  sweep 
of  ocean  beach;  the  Barking  Sands,  a  freak 
of  nature;  the  Spouting  Horn,  a  geyser  of 
salt  water;  Kaena,  wet  and  dry  caves. 

Ample  hotel  accommodations  are  found 
on  all  the  islands. 

With  many  excellent  motor-roads;  reach- 
ing out  to  practically  all  points  of  interest 
on  the  islands,  many  visitors  bring  their 
own  cars.  Local  automobiles  with  reason- 
able rates  are  numerous,  however,  and  on 
the  island  of  Oahu  alone  there  are  over 
5,000  machines.  There  are  also  attractive 
railway  trips,  particularly  those  railway 
traverses  of  Maui  and  Hawaii,  being  scenic 
routes.  On  Hawaii,  the  grades,  tunnels, 
and  curves  as  viewed  from  an  observation 
car  in  a  delightful  half-day  ride  make  one 
gasp  with  amazement. 

In  Honolulu,  theaters,  golf  links,  and  the 
usual  clubs  of  any  metropolitan  city  com- 
bine to  offer  ample  recreation.  Athletics  of 
all  kinds,  including  swimming  meets,  re- 
gattas, horse-racing,  and  polo,  are  popular 
the  year  around. 

It  is  difficult  for  prospective  tourists  to 
realize,  until  they  have  paid  Hawaii  a  visit, 
how  thoroughly  and  typically  American  the 
whole  territory  is,  with  just  enough  of  the 
tropics  and  the  Orient  thrown  in  for  a  good 
measure  of  romance  and  charm. 

Because  so  many  ocean- carriers  call  at 
Hawaii,  it  is  often  designated  as  the 
"Crossroads  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Lanes."  The  voyage  to  or  from  the 
United  States  occupies  about  six  days  and 
the  following  sailing  arrangements  are 
available : 

At  present  it  is  necessary  to  embark  from  San 
Francisco  or  Vancouver,  B.C.,  but  early  next 
year  a  line  from  Los  Angeles  direct  is  promised 
and  another  from  Baltimore,  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  assured.  The  Canadian- Australasian 
Steamship  Company  maintains  a  regular  schedule 
from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Honolulu.  Passenger-ships  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  China  Mail  and  the 
Pacific  Mail,  plying  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Orient,  also  call  regularly  at  Honolulu,  as  do 
the  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company, 
operating  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia.  An 
average  of  at  least  two  mails  per  week  arrive  in 
Honolulu  from  the  mainland,  and  often  more. 
Stop-overs  of  these  ships,  from  six  to  twenty-four 
hours,  usually  suffice  to  see  Honolulu's  chief 
attractions,  but  none  of  the  oilier  islands.  Stop- 
ping-over from  one  ship  to  another  is  possible, 
however,  and  many  transpacific  travelers  ar- 
range to  spend  their  vacations  here.  Tho  Matson 
Navigation  Company  maintains  a  weekly,  six- 
day  passenger  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  Honolula  only.      On  two  ships,  alternating 
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&vpjy  wile  a  scene? 

worth  while 


LL  THE  WONDERS  of  the  Golden 
Southwest,  famed  for  its  traditions, 
scenery  and  climate — all  the  irresistible 
beauty  and  romance  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  are 
yours  when  you  travel  over  the  Road  of 
a  Thousand  Wonders  via  the 

SUNSET  LIMITED 

New  Orleans  Los  Angeles 

San  Antonio         San  Francisco 

Enjoy  the  fascinating  ways  and  byways  of 
quaint  New  Orleans,  the  Crescent  City;  busy 
Houston;  San  Antonio  and  its  famous 
Alamo;  El  Paso,  the  "Border  City";  the 
"Apache  Trail"  with  its  ancient  cliff  dwell- 
ings, magnificent  gorges  and  gigantic  Roose- 
velt Dam. 

Get  away  from  snow  and  shivers  and  choose 
this  mild,  sunny,  salubrious  route.  Observa- 
tion Car,  through  Dining  Car  and  other 
comforts  of  modern  travel. 

Daily  Through  Tourist  Car  Service  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  San  Francisco. 

Tri-weelcly  Sleeping  Car  Service  to  Globe, 

Arizona,  for  the  side  trip  to  ROOSEVELT 

DAM,  on  the  APACHE  TRAIL. 

For  Information  and  Literature  address 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
LINES 

New  York  New  Orleans 

165  Broadway  Pan-American  Bank  Bldg. 

Houston  San  Francisco 

Southern  Pacific  Bldg.      Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 
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we  heaped 
the  table  with 
Christmas  roses 


It's  an  experience — this  Christ- 
mas out-of-doors,  by  the  blue 
Pacific,  with  everybody's  chil- 
dren testing  their  new  toys  along 
miles  ofgreen  lawns  at  San  Diego, 
i.    lifbrnu. 

Then,  the  dinner  table,  banked 
with  your  own  blooms  and  spring- 
time foliage,  and,  in  the  warm 
dusk,  the  noble  chanting  of  men's 
voices  from  a  vine-clad  balcony 
beneath  the  silent  stars. 

Life  at  San  Diego  means  more 
than  elsewhere  because,  with 
abundant  sunshine,  and  the  zest- 
ful  tang  of  the  warm  sea-breeze, 
you'll  find  more  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  o?  enjoyment. 

Fruit  and  crops  ripening  every 
month  in  the  year — the  matchless 
beauty  of  ocean,  mountains  and 
bav  — the  advantages  of  a  busy, 
modern  city  of  90,000  residents, 
and  400  miles  of  superb  boulevards 
along  the  sea  or  through  upland 
valleys  and  mountain  passes,  all 
combine  to  make  this  the  ideal 
city  for  your  permanent  home. 

Through  Pullman  service  it 
operated  between  San  Diego  and 
Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
&  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  "Golden  State  Limited." 
:clightful,  mild  climate  trip 
through  Imperial  Valley  and  mag- 
nificent scenery. 

Christmas  and  cool  midsummer 
— autumn  and  spring — all  are 
flower  garlanded  and  delightful  at 
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Thii  booklet  trIN  more 
•  bout  it.  Sign  the  coupon 
and  get  it  free  by  return 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 

300  Spreckeu  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 

-  .   P.-jie  »end  me  your  free  booklet  ab«   •     .. 
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fortnightly  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
visitors  may  (•0111(11111"  on  to  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
home  of  the  Kilauea  volcano.  In  three  weeks, 
on  one  of  these  ships,  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
round  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  tin-  Hawaiian 
Inlands,  including  a  trip  to  the  volcano  and 
around  the  island  of  Oaliu — city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  Two  more  .Malson  ships  have  similar 
fortnightly  schedules  to  the  island  of  Maui. 
An  intermediate  steamer  carries  passengers  to 
Kauai  each  month  from  San  Francisco,  via 
Honolulu.  The  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  maintains  a  twiee-a-week  schedule 
from  Honolulu  to  the  other  island  ports.  On 
either  line  the  inter-island  trips  require  but  an 
Overnight  ride:  and  to  Maui,  but  a  few  hours 

THE  ENCHANTING  ISLANDS  OF 
THE  SOUTH  SEA 

"No  pari  of  the  world  exerts  the  same 
attractive  power  upon  the  visitor,"  says 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  "The  first  experience  can  never 
be  repeated.  The  first  love,  the  first  sun- 
rise, the  first  South  Sea  Island,  are  mem- 
ories apart  ami  touch  a  virginity  of 
souse."  To  these  islands,  immortalized  by 
the  great  writer,  are  voyages  revealing  in 
actuality  the  coral-rimmed  atolls,  coco- 
palms,  and  descendants  of  cannibal  races 
heretofore  only  the  product  of  our  imagina- 
tions. 

Circular  tours  may  be  arranged  leading 
from  San  Francisco  or  Vancouver  and  in- 
cluding Tahiti,  Rarotonga  (Cook  Islands), 
Xew  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji  Islands, 
f+amoa,  Hawaii,  or  even  returning  via 
China.  Between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  the  time  each  way,  including 
stop-overs  at  ports  en  route,  is  between 
three  to  four  weeks. 

"Tahiti,"  says  Paul  Gooding,  writing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  "is  an  extraordinary  work  of 
creation — a  jagged,  fertile  cinder  from 
volcanic  pits  perhaps,  or  a  verdant  frag- 
ment of  a  sunken  continent.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  steeped  gem  of  wondrous  green  within  a 
coral  ring.  Here  the  tired  or  distrost 
mind  is  composed  and  renewed  by  lasting 
quietude  and  by  knowledge  that  madly 
competitive  centers  are  far  away." 

Rarotonga  is  an  island  of  lofty  mountain 
peaks  clad  in  dense  tropical  vegetation, 
sweeping  beaches  fringed  with  coconut- 
palms,  the  surrounding  sea  tinged  with 
purple,  the  skies  of  the  richest  azure,  the 
kindly  natives  paddling  their  primitive 
outriggers — in  short,  a  typical  picture  of 
South  Sea  charm. 

Both  Xew  Zealand  and  the  continent  of 
Australia  offer  a  variety  of  interesting  trips 
both  short  and  long. 

Suva  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
whence  automobiles  transport  the  visitor 
to  points  of  interest. 

Samoa  is  of  especial  interest  to  Americans, 

for  here  the  stars  and  siripes  welcome  the 

visitor  entering  PangO  Pango  Harbor,  the 

island    of   Tituila    being  a   United    States 

ion.       Losers   of   Stevenson    make  a 

side  trip  to  Apia  where  on  the  summit  of 
.Mount  Vala  is  the  author's  grave. 

Prom    San    FranclSCO   south  west  ward,  a  twelvc- 

daj  sail  by  ships  of  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  brings  the  tourist  to  Tahiti, 
the  next  stop  being  at  Rarotonga  (Cook  Islands) 
(two  and  a  half  days),  thence  to  Wellington, 
New  Zealand  'six  days),  and  Sydney,  Australia 
(four  days;. 

Over  the  Sydney  short  Line  of  the  Oceanic 
Hteamship  Company  a  royage  may  !><•  made  from 
Ban  Francisco  to  Hawaii.  Samoa,  and  Sydney, 
total   time  abOUi    three  weeks. 

I'rom  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Hawaii,  Fiji 
islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  Steam  the  ves- 

■!"  1  he  Canadian  Royal   Mail  Steamship  lane. 
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Where  winter's  grey 
skies  become  blue  and 
sunny  and  the  cold 
treacherous  blizzards  are 
transformed  into  seduc* 
tive,  gentle  breezes. 
tit     tfij     & 

Come  where  health  and  hap- 
piness await  you,  and  enjoy  the 
Winter  Season  in  the  sunny 
fairyland  of  the  South. 

GOLF-TENNIS  —  SURF-BATH- 
ING  — FISHING— SAILING- 
MOTORING  —  AVIATION,    etc. 

Through  Pullman  Trains  from 
NEW   YORK  to    ST.   AUGUSTINE, 
ORMOND,  PALM  BEACH",    MIAMI 
and   to    KEY   WEST   for   HAVANA. 


For  full  information,  write 


RIDA 


245  Fifth  Ave.Ntwrork  (FLAGLER  SYSTEM)  StAuqustine.riorida 
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FLORIDA 

EAST  &  WEST  COAST  RESORTS 
HAVANA,  CUBA 

The  short  line  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  the  East  is  the 

SEABOARD 

AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Through  Raleigh,  Pinchurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville. 
You  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  delightful  ser- 
vice and  quick  schedules  of  the  SEABOARD 
FLORIDA  LIMITED  and  other  finely  equipped 
through  Seaboard  trains. 

Improved  service  Jacksonville  to  Tampa,  St. 
Petersburg,  Belleair,  the  Manatee  Section  and 
West  Coast  Resorts. 

For  booklets,  information  and  tickets  see  your 
local  agent  or  write  Company's  agents  at  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York. 

Sam  B.  Murdoch,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 

1184  Broadway,  New  York 

G.  Z.  Phillips,  A.  P.  T.  Mgr., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charles  R.  Cappt,  Fir.t  V.P.   Charles B.  Ryan.  P.T.  Mgr. 

Norfolk.  Va. 


WINTER  CRUISES 

January — February — March  1921 

West  Indies— Windward  Islands 
Panama  Canal — South  America 

Sailing  from  New  York  and  from  New  Orleans.  IS 
to  26  days  each,  on  largest  steamers  to  Caribbean, 
White  Star  Liner  "Megan tie,"  20,470  tons,  and  Atncr- 
ican  I-ine  S.  S.  "New  York"  and  "St.  Paul."  $.100 
upward.  Specially  selected  portsof  call.  Delightful 
Shore  Excursions.  Apply  for  Illustrated  bolder  W-Z, 
Cruise  Department,  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  !l  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  14  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  709  GravierSt.,  New  Orleans; 
550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Other 


The  Inexpensive.Convenient  and  Prac- 
tical Heater  for  Automobile  Owners 

Clark  Double  Purpose 
Automobile  Heater 

Keep  it  in  car  when  driving— keeps  you  warm  and 
comfortable.  Put  it  under  hood  when  car  is  left  stand- 
ing— keeps  engine  warm,  bo  it  starts  at.  once.  Several 
models,  inexpensive,  from  $3.25  to  $11.  No  flame, 
■moke  or  odor.  Fuel  used  is  our  Clark  Carbon  brick. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or  write  for  circular. 

Chicago  FleiibleShaftCo.,  5613  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 
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WINTER  VOYAGES  TO  THE  LAND  OF 

CHERRY  BLOSSOMS  AND 

TEMPLES 

There  are  no  political  or  other  distur- 
bances to  deter  the  winter  traveler  from  a 
trip  to  the  Orient.  Transpacific  steam- 
ship service  has  recovered  from  the  curtail- 
ment and  congestion  it  suffered  during  the 
war,  and  the  various  lines  offer  an  ample 
selection  of  well-appointed  vessels. 

A  trip  to  Japan  and  China,  visiting  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippines  en  route,  is  of  in- 
terest and  charm  to  travelers  who  enjoy  a 
long  ocean  voyage  combined  with  unusual 
scenes  and  peoples  ashore. 

"Japan,"  says  W.  B.  Mason,  in  that 
monumental  volume,  "Present-Day  Im- 
pressions of  Japan,"  "  has  become  the  won- 
derland of  the  tourist.  Ever  since  her 
unique  social  and  political  structure  was 
rudely  shaken  by  the  guns  of  Western  na- 
vies at  Shimonoseki  and  Kogoshima,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  has  been  absorbing  and  universal. 
The  traveler  has  found  there  the  charm, 
the  mystery,  of  an  ancient  civilization,  for 
whose  manners  and  customs  we  have  to  go 
back  to  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  to  find 
a  parallel." 

It  is  difficult  within  these  brief  limits  of 
space  to  give  even  a  hint  of  this  fascinating 
land  of  pine-clad  islets  on  inland  seas, 
snow-capped  volcanoes,  picturesque  water- 
falls, ancient  temples,  and  artistic  pagodas, 
gardens  containing  forests  in  miniature, 
bow  bridges  spanning  lakes  and  creeks, 
jinrikishas  wheeling  beside  the  motor-cars, 
castles  built  in  former  centuries  standing 
within  sight  of  great  modern  office  build- 
ings. And  what  is  true  of  Japan  is  appli- 
cable in  a  large  measure  to  China. 

Tourists  who  leave  Pacific  Coast  ports 
about  the  middle  of  February  will  reach 
Japan  at  the  Cherry  Blossom  season. 

Ticket  arrangements  between  the  trans- 
pacific lines  and  the  government  railways 
of  Japan  and  China  make  it  possible  for 
first-class  passengers  to  vary  the  voyage 
after  reaching  Yokohama  by  making  the 
journey  between  here  and  Shanghai  over- 
land by  rail.  This  trip  enables  the  tourist 
to  visit  the  chief  points  of  historical  and 
scenic  interest  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  outlining  here 
the  many  tours  of  Japan  and  China.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  traveler's  time  and 
pocketbook  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  in- 
dependent traveler  to  consult  the  official 
Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  which  maintains 
offices  in  the  leading  cities  of  Japan, 
China,    and  Korea. 

Well-arranged  tours  are  provided  by  the 
leading  American  tourist  agencies.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  leading  steamship  lines 
between  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
China. 

Under  American  register  steam  the  snips  of  the 
Pacific;  Mail  S.  S.  Company  from  San  Francisco 
for  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Manila,   and   Hongkong. 

Direct  transpacific  service  between  Seattlo 
and  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai, 
Manila,  Hongkong  is  provided  by  the  American 
Line  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail 
Steamship  Company),  connecting  at  Japan  and 
China  ports  with  its  various  Oriental  services. 

Also  from  San  Francisco  sail  vessels  of  the 
China  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  flying  the 
American  flag  and  plying  between  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu,  Manila,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  and  Singapore. 

The  North  American  Line  of  the  Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha  (Oriental  S.  S.  Company)  operates  four 
huge  turbine  ships  between  San  Francisco,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Yokohama. 

Between  Vancouver  or  Victoria  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Moji,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and 
Hongkong  steam  vessels  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific     transpacific     fleet. 
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Reasonable  rates  at 

Qr eater 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Now  one  thousand  rooms  with  bath 

Hotel  Sherman  rates,  in  all  departments,  are  noticeably 
lower  than  those  of  other  leading  metropolitan  hotels. 

This  is  but  one  reason  why  our  patronage  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  recently  we  have  had  to  add  three 
floors  to  Hotel  Sherman. 

Separate  clerk  and  attendant  service  on  each  floor — 
modern  ideas  in  hotel  management — play  an  important 
part  in  Hotel  Sherman's  popularity. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  College  Inn, 
one  of  the  world's  famous  restaurants. 

Hotel  Sherman  charges  for  rooms 
with  bath  are  from  53.50  to  55.00 
per  day  for  one  person,  and  for  two 
from  55.00  to  58.00.  Separate  floor 
service  on  every  floor. 
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Furt  Dearborn  Hotel 
Chicago 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

Van  Buren  at  La  Salle 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with  out- 
side light  and  air.  Rates  $2. 50  and  $3 .00  a 
day.  In  the  heart  of  the  wholesale,  finan- 
cial and  general  business  district.  Just 
across  from  the  La  Salle  Street  Station. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 

Owner  and  Operator 
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Our  buy  "back  guarantee 
enables  you  to  tour  the 
land  of  sunshine  at  less 
expense  and  without  the 
inconvenience  of.  shipping 
your  car  from  home. 

We  repurchase 
for  cash 

when  you  leave 

For  full  information 
write  or  wire 

HUDSON  *w  ESSEX 

distributor 
Post  at  Van  Ness      Seventh  at  Figueroa 
S.an  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

CALIFORNIA 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

IimuUt*  Accountant*  command  bit?  ularlea.  Thousand*  of  firms 
KMd  th.ro.  Only  2.6U0  Certl6c0  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S.  Many 
ar*  aartuaar  13,000  u>  910,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  tboroly  by  mall  in 
•para  tuna  for  C.  I'.  A.  examination*  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tion*. JtnowWd*;*  of  bookke«plnfr  onnecaaaary  to  begin.  The  courno 
U  under  the  personal  raperrmton  of  William  H.  <^aat**nhotz.  A.M.,  C. 
PA.'  r and Inntruct'.r.  t'mv.TBityof  Illinois-  Direc- 

of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  tho 
Hath  •  -  '  Ai  'oat  Accountant*.  attainted  by  a  lance  staff 

m    ».f    the    American  In* tit ut*.*  of  Ac- 
***mtai.La      L/'W  tottioo  fe« — ea*y  term*.  WrlUi  now  for  Information. 

LaSallc  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-HB,  Chicago 
/    Wgi  M    Ititsiru-ss    Iraiiiiui;   Institution  in  tin-   H'tjrtU 


First  Quality  Leather 

-plusManufacturingExcellence 

Hays  Superscain  (gloves 
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Christmas  Goods 

If  it's  worth  giving  it's 
worth  giving  well-  in  a 
bright dressofDer  I 
wrappings,  labels,  rib- 
bon and  cards.  AtlO,  000 
dealers. 
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What  Next  ? 


Daughter  Mabel:  Norine  Harvey:  Frank.  Mary  anil  Mrs. 
Julia  Thurston;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Francis  B.  Barton;  Mrs. 
S  Sauls;  Mrs.  Bemheimer;  Mrs.  Louise  A,  McAfee, 
M.  K.  Somberger;  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Mason;  Mrs.  A.  Camp- 
ad  Ralph  Campbell;  Chris  McDonald  ana  Chas.  A. 
Fishor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Price;  Mis.  \v.  Richard- 
son  and  Mrs.   E.   M.    I  innle  B.    Pardee  and  Emilj 

a.   Bassett;  Si     Marhs's  Episcopal  s.  S.,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa; 
:  \ir, .    Mi,  h. .   George  w.    Bur- 
nell;  Fred   A.    Humphreys   Post,   No.   8,   American   Legion; 
Charles    it.    Hills;   W.    W.    Anopact;   Mr.    and    Mrs. 
■     i'.    Stewart:    Mr,    and    Mrs.    F.    R.    Sparling;    B. 
I  K.    Haverstick;  John  \V.   Sherwln;  Estate 

of  W.  F.  Fi  rJ   m.  Wolf  and  Chas.   Harnett;  Com- 

munity S.  s.  of  Tort  Austin.  Mich.;  Nellie  X.  and  B.  S. 
Hoffman:  t  nl  n  Service  of  Pres..  M.  and  B.  Ch.,  Eveleth, 
Minn.:  Mrs.  Walter  Darmen  and  the  McClure  Children; 
l>r.  E.  N.  Nordln;  Lulu  B.  Morrison;  Barbara  Starburg; 
u.  Wilson;  Mis.  ii  W.  Dachtler;  Mrs.  W.  a.  Givens; 
i  .    Hart    Mi  a;  CI         r.   Men  lit:   Mrs.    Emma  sheets 

It.   'l*i  ,i,  lit :   m.    Emma  Kunkel;  C.   W.   Dillon; 
M.    ii.   Stafford  and  Mary  B.   Swarthoul   Stafford;  Jennie 
.   Mis.    n.    i:.    Kilmer;   Bertha   Fell;   Mr.    and    Mrs. 
John    Benjamin    Anderson;    Louise    Leo    ami    Janet    Mc- 
Martin;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.   A.   Turner:  Cora    E.    Fox;  Mrs. 
\v.   a.  Vance;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scott;  A,  .T.  Bayo  and  Family; 
J,  B    Cpson;  Edward  P.  Jones;  J.  \v.  Paul;  Clarence  and 
.1.    W.    Harris;  J.    it.    Hall:    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Clarence    A. 
Smith:  Frederick  G.    Mueller;   Annie   Lowrie  Butler;   "A 
i,    Ohio;    K.    G.    Finlay;    Dr.    I.    Francis 
and    Family;    Mrs.    .1.     it.     Coulter;    Mr.     anil    Mrs. 

Donald  J.  Smith;  G.  I..  Hauard;  Wm.  C.  Scherer;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  l..  J.  Weber;  W.  S.  Dewing;  Mrs.  \v.  \v. 
Witmer;  Wm.  D.  Alter;  n.  W.  Jordan;  m.  Stltt;  C.  n. 
m  r.  S,  s,,  lt.uiiii/,  Pa.;  Raynham  Woman's 
Club,  Mass  :  J.  l..  Brown:  Mrs.  E.  Lawrence  and  Hugh 
Lawreno  C.  L.  Mallory  and  Friends;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E,  F. 
I;  Mrs  wm.  it.  Pouder;  M,  E.  Sunday  School, 
Barnltt,   Pa. 

$14.80— Presbyterian   Church,   Higglnsvilie,   Mo. 

$14.62— Wm.  F.  Dawson, 

$14.24— M.    L.    Hall. 

$14.00  each- Hester  I.  Balph;  James  C.  Corn;  Dr. 
Stewart  J.  Spence;  Little  s.  S.,  Columbia  City,  Ind.;  Wil- 
liam J.  Stapleton,  Jr.,  M.D. ;  Mrs.  A.  it.  Lovejoy;  Fayette 
Public  School,  Mo.;  Qirl  Scouts  Troop  i,  Taylor,  Pa.: 
St,  John's  Episcopal  s.   s..  Clinton,  Mich.;  C.   Loetscher. 

$13.50— BeV.     Geo.    E.    GufflthS    and    Others. 

$13.41     War  Savings,    Detroit,    Mich. 

$13.30     Marshall    and    Chandler    Schalk. 

$13.15— Esther    and    Helen   Wilson. 

$13.14— Congregational  Church,  LyndebOTO  Center,  N.  H. 

$13.12— Toledo   Churches,   Toledo.   Ohio. 

$13.10— M.    Maude    Taylor. 

$13.08— Mrs.   F.    Coleman. 

$13.06— Bath  Twp.  High  School  B.   It..  No.  3,  Osborn,  O. 

$13.00  each— George  Kendall;  Evelyn  Hammecker  and 
si\-.\  Grade,  Fort  Stanwii  School,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  De- 
catur  Council  Jewish   Ladies,   111.;  "Anonymous,"   Savannah, 

Ga.;  Chas.   A.    Worrall. 

$12.96— Five  English   Classes.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

$12.75  Olivet  Bapt.  Church,  ilopkinsvllle,  Christian 
I  0  "'iv.    Ky.  , 

$12.72 — Grace   Church,    Hasllngs-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

$12.60— Burt  M.    McConnell. 

$12.55— Boys  of  St.  Andrew's  industrial  s..  Barrlngton, 
it.  I. 

$12.50    each— Granite    City    Cigar    Co.     and    Employees; 

Eula    V.    Splvey;   Pupils   of    Pendleton   School,   S.    C;    II. 

Griggs    and    M.    E.    Nye;    Dick    Council;    Students    of   Smith 

e,     Northampton,     Mass.;    Center    School.     Pembroke, 

:    Mr.    and    Mis.    Allen    V.    de  Ford    and    Mrs.    Bertha 

iger;  Mr.   and  -Mrs.  N.  C.  Koel;  T.   J.  Tuder;  J.   H. 

Gibson. 

$12.39— East   Point   Presbyterian    Sunday    School,    Ga. 

$12.28— Agricultural    High    School,    Apple    Grove,    Va. 

$12.25— "Anonymous,"    Sioux   City,    Iowa. 

$12.16 — Protestant  Churches  of  Gowanda,   N.   Y. 

$12.15    Methodist   Churches   of  Poland. 

$12.05     Teachers      and      Pupils     of     Wells      Consolidated 

S<  bool,  Gillett,    Pa. 

$12.01—  W.  E.   Pitcher. 

$12.00  each  J.  F.  White;  "Anonymous,"  New  York 
City;  Junior  Class  of  Penn  Van  Academy,  New  York;  Helen 
M  .     I  V.    and    Jessie    A      Gcmmlll;    John     liana; 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  M.  N.  Arni'tt;  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Cuyahogo  Falls,  Ohio;  A.  K.  Frandsen; 
Ilia  U  McMillen;  W.  P.  and  Kllza  F.  Merrill;  F.  M. 
Thomas;    Seventh    History    class,    Trenton    ll.    S.,    Mich.; 

Den tratlon  ll.  s..  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  F.  B. 

Macklnder;  Charles  A.   Ferry;  Few   I.  M.  C.  A.   Dormitory 

Men.    Boston,    Mass      John    C.    Donaldson;    Helen    Fray; 

of    West    Wlnfield,    N.    S\;    Rockford   Theosophica] 

6,    III.;    A.    W.    Bancroft;    B,    S.     Brownell;    Employees 

In    Valley    Water    Co.;    Dr.    Fred    p.    Patton; 

of  Int   me  II  ite   H.    S.,   Santa    itarhara, 

i    :     .   T,    M.    Chadwlck   and    Robt,    Morris:   Dr.    Richard   <!• 

Klbbi  ■  .    i  i  worth    Li  ai  ne    m      E.    Church ;    Mis     W.     B. 

Smith     Mi      R    K.    I'en.i  ;  son  Dorses   and   Friends;  Clsss 

use,  N     ST. ;  (  lara   C.    Murphy; 

I     |      B  i        i       ll     N'esblt;  David  M.   Fink. 

$11.74 — Sunday     School     of    Zion     church.     Wappinger 

.   N.    Y. 
$11.70     each    South     Jackson     Public    School,     Tenn.; 

p   i'i  -i,   |    hool,  111. 
$11.42-    t  TJnloi    Service,   Slayton,    Minn. 

$1 1.60 — Mary  A.   Duerr. 

$11.25-  st.  Jami        Episcopal   Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
$11.06    i  ii  n  Thanksgiving  Bervice,    Danville,   Iowa. 

$11. CO   each     P la]    Si  hool,   N.    <  ar. ;   L.    I). 

i      m.    Minnli    and    Buck 

,    Christian    Endeavor, 

\i,   an .   Missionary  Soi  lety  of  Mi  th 

Hill,   La.;   Ross  G.  Jone  i;  Mr.   and 

i.    i.    u,  md  B.  G    Fawkner;  John  Q.  Stewart , 

.     ; ,  Friend       Llnds    P. 

Troti.  I  Fresby.  8.  S.,  Blrming- 

v.     c     Bppes;   Dr.   W.    H.   <  louse;  Alba 

nii-i,   Sch  .  ii     G     <  at  ll  on   and    Luelle  Carlton; 

Ith;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    H.    .1. 
.   A.    II.    Bodgcrs  and    m        Olive  G,    McCarty. 
$10.75—11.    11.    Dun 

$10.63    eacli      1  mily:   Mrs.    E,    L.    Lyman. 

$10.60    i-r    byterlan,    Baptisi    and    Methodist    I  lurches, 

Y. 
$10.50  each— Elizabeth  D.   Derby;  W    T.   West,  Jr.;  P.  L. 

$10.46    wi  iley  M    Wire, 

$10.40     each     Range     School,     Range,     Ala.;     Sweetland 

.     Los    Angeles,    Cal. 
$10.39    W.    L.    1      I; i.blatl. 


Art    Clul>, 
Flumertelt  ; 

Oak    Troop, 


Mrs.    Alien 
Cox;  Dallas 


$10.37 — Union    Thanks.    Service,    Springfield.    Mass. 

$10.36— First  Congregational  Church.  Constantine,  Mich. 
-     $10.31 —Federated   Church,    Truro,   Mass. 

$10.27  each — Naxarene  Sunday  School,  Colfax,  Wash.; 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ralph    Pappenheimer. 

$10.25  each— Mrs.  E.  L.  Enloe  and  Son; 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Barbara  and  Norman;  E,  C. 
Mrs.  Henry  II.  Ficken;  Margaret  B.  Ficken ; 
No.    1,   Girl   Scouts,   Bidgefteld   Park,   N,   J. 

$10.15— Senior  English   Class,   Peru,   Ind. 

$10.12— B.   T.    Biley   and   Hazel   Outman. 

$10.10  each— C.  F.  Hellwell;  C.  F.  Crowe; 
Meigs:  Itose  and  Mary  Spaeth;  Mrs.  Ernest  L. 
Stone;   Anna   B.    Gordan. 

$10.02— Cora   M.    Bloom. 

$10.00  each — Mrs.  J.  J.  Atwater;  Marcus  Anderson;  T. 
II.  Achison;  Mary  Arnold;  G.  N.  Anderson;  Miss  B.  C. 
Aylsworth;  Lola  Abernethy  and  Mrs.  Emma  Murre;  Wm. 
W.  Arndt:  Holland  Branch  Women's  Christian  Temp. 
Union,  Holland.  Mich.;  Fennie  C.  Anderson;  J.  It.  An- 
drews; Mary  Louise  Atsall;  Wm.  B.  Ahrens;  G.  W. 
Andrews;  Mrs.  Carrie  Adams;  Frank  K.  C.  Atwood;  E.  C. 
Albertson;  Edward  C.  Aldwell;  Wm.  Armstrong  Co.,  Inc.; 
Harry  Ailard;  Kate  P.  Bryant;  Dallas  Boudeman,  Jr.;  E. 
Bentley;  II.  Blair;  Alice  K.  Bovard;  Ethel  Burrowes; 
Chas.  A.  Blake;  Bernice  M.  Bradford;  Mrs.  F.  Blanchard: 
Grant  Blass;  Geo.  F.  Barbarin;  Edna  Ball;  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.; 
M.  L.  Baehtell;  Frederick  W.  Blanchard;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thos.  Bowman;  Fred  A.  Baker;  Win.  C.  Benton;  Mar- 
garet J.  Bacon;  "A.  K.  B.,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  E. 
Borelracke;  E.  F.  Boyden;  Mrs.  Ida  Garethun;  Mary  F. 
ltradfard;  "Brockway";  A.   B.   Barclay;   Mrs.   11.   E.   Bush; 

B.  M.  Beaton;  K.  E.  Ball;  Edward  J.  Bigelow ;  O.  11. 
ltends,  D.D.S.;  H.  C.  Bunting;  Ada  L.  Bistorious;  B.  (i. 
Bradford;  John  B.  Bogart;  Murray  Baxter;  Mrs.  Ella 
Baldwin;  Albert  Blaha;  Harry  L.  Bowman;  James  A. 
Baird;  Phyllis  Wheat  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A..  Columbia. 
S.  C. ;  J.  L.  Branibila;  F.  Brownsberger ;  N.  II.  Burns; 
Mary  Blower;  Mary  C.  Barker;  P.  E.  O.  Society  of  Glen- 
wood.  la. ;  Fortnight  Club  of  Gouvcrneur,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Ida  M.  Barlow;  W.  P.  Berger;  Elizabeth  W.  Hnsser 
Armin  Berkowltz;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Burnham;  it.  E.  Brownell, 
Mry.  Anna  Bruce;  L.  A.  Beverly  &  Co.;  Mr.  and  Airs. 
John  Begg;  Mrs.  Francis  Brown;  R.  S.  Brown;  11.  F. 
Brown;  L.  W.  Burry ;  Margaret  1".  Billings;  M.  A.  Bush. 
Franklin  Carter;  J.  Norwood  Cleveland:  George  W.  Craft; 
N.  L.  Carter;  W.  St  Cary.  M.D. ;  C.  Irving  Colyer;  A.  S. 
Cralk;  Wm.  A.  Clark,  Sr. ;  C.  M.  Corhln ;  John  and  Janet 
Carey;  Eugene  A.  Cox;  Edith  P.  Cullinan;  Cora  Van 
Winkle  Clark;  William  W.  Cochran;  Elizabeth  li.  Cum. 
niings;   Mrs.    II.   E.   Carr;  Julia   W.   dishing;  G.   ,1.    Carey; 

C.  C.  Campbell;  II.  T.  Carpenter;  Kenneth  J.  Clougb; 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Campbell-Scott;  "A  Friend."  Columbus.  O.  ; 
"Anonymous,"  Centralia,  Wash.;  A.  11.  Chase;  Otis  W. 
Caldwell;  Palno  Albert  Cary;  T.  S.  Clifford;  II.  Chas- 
saniol;  Edward  H.  Crain;  F.  O.  ('line;  Janet  Currle;  L. 
E.  Crandoll;  Violet  Clark;  J.  M.  Cochran;  Agnes  H, 
Caner;  W.  L.  Ooggins;  Edna  F.  Connors  and  School: 
Dr.  C.  H.  Cocke;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Christiansen;  Frances  Clay; 
Ivan  Carlson;  Mrs.  M.  V.  Crowley;  Mrs.  L,  Christensen; 
Leila  Carson;  11.  E.  Carlson;  Mrs.  Earl  S.  Curtis;  C.  T. 
Cheek    &     Sons;    Mrs.     11.     W.     Campbell;    Dr.     Robert    S. 

Cooper;  i>r.  Roscoe  A.  Day;  Wm.  De  Cllgan;  w.  T, 
Duncan;  E.  C,  Dyer;  C.  J.  i'oub;  1).  D.  Dysinger;  Anna 
Dunlap;  T.  Drakan,  Sr. ;  M^rs.  and  Mrs.  11.  E.  Douglas; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Dormer;  Mrs.  Maggie  Dudding;  F.  E.  Drlsko; 
S.  P.  Duncan;  Phyllis  Doane  and  Margaret  Miller;  Wllda 
Davis;  W.  B.  Day;  Wm.  M.  Day;  W.  C.  T.  V.  of  Fall 
Brook.  Cal.;  Elmer  B.  Deiss;  W.  II.  Davis;  Ethel  C. 
Doty;  Richard  H.  DcmUig;  E.  P.  DeSalme;  C.  L.  Dean; 
John  T.  Dalzell;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Dawson;  W.  G.  Dancer; 
Presley  K.  Evving;  M.  E.  Church,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. :  Chas. 
Ecklcs;  E.  A.  Ericson ;  Harry  B.  Emery;  Mrs.  II.  M. 
Eastman;  Mary  L.  Erwln;  Charlotte  D.  Evelyn;  A. 
Elliott;  Mrs.  Julius  L.  Ettliuger;  Mrs.  Friedman;  J. 
Eraser;  Melville  F.  Ferguson;  Anna  it.  Feely;  Mrs.  E. 
Funk;  Mrs.  George  Foos;  Evelyn  Fishbuin;  Mary 
Filch;  Stella  Foole;  C.  S.  Foster;  A.  N.  Fredricksnii ; 
11.  Fowler;  OllVe  Ansenius;  F.  W.  Alford;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Anderson;  .loo  Anderson;  S.  S.  Adams;  Dora  N. 
Abbott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bunnell;  '1'.  T.  Bradley; 
"Anonymous."  Beaumont,  Texas;  Mrs.  Paul  Butler;  Mrs. 
John  Bobick;  "B.  and  11.,"  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Mrs,  Elsio 
Pease  Barney  and  Sarah  M.  Elrlck;  "In  Memory  of  Frank 
E.  Baker";  F.  .1.  Barrett;  George  Broom;  Alice  M.  Bush; 
Edwarit  Bcrwrenter;  John  A.  Beck;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Ilildrelb 
and  Grace  Monson;  Emily  Squlor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Parrot;  II.  W.  Buchanon;  Mrs.  E.  Burklt;  W.  Asbury 
Broun;  George  E.  Brown;  J.  1'.  Burkholdcr;  Mrs.  Geo, 
W.  Bostwlck;  Lawrence  F.  Cuthbert;  II.  1).  Currenco, 
Ague*  Cole;  Frances  A.  Collins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
Conant;  J.  A.  Capell;  George  1.  Cutter;  Mrs.  John  A. 
Clark;  L.  I>.  Cooper;  Mary  S.  Curly;  Mrs.  A.  Carson;  (i. 
W.  Christopher;  N.  Marie  Cleverly;  Edith  Comings;  Anna 
c.   Caton;  Mrs.    L.    ll.   Clarke;   Elizabeth  c.  Cliye;  Anna 

.1.  B.  Douglas;  "Anonymous,"  Cresson,  Pa.;  Frank  E. 
del, Isle;  Dr.  E.  L,  Dawson;  John  Doll;  Mrs.  It.  II.  E. 
Elliott;  Grace  I).  Ely;  "A  Friend,"  Aberdeen.  Wash.; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  EaStham;  George  W.  Einert ;  I*.  M.  Ekstrom; 
C.  W.  Foole;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Fothergill;  Mrs.  Laura  S.  FltZ- 
hugh;    It.    I).    Ferguson;    "A   Friend,"    Framlngham.    Mass.; 

Carrie   .1.    Finesse;  Carolyn   Rogers;   Annie  M.   J'age;  Geo. 

Peterson;  Mrs.  E.  L,  Green;  J.  J.  Roberts;  Mrs.  David  M. 
Alexander;    Louise   M.    Slone;    "Ben,"    Washington,    D.    C. ; 

.1.  .i.  Pelton;  s.  s.  Scars;  Miio  c.  Bart;  Henrietta  C. 
Devon;  Edna  H,  Frost;  E.  G.  Applebaugh;  Waller  Birch; 

Herman  D.  Ilensel;  .loslc  Lugeois;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  I,. 
Doty;  Margaret  Waller  Eckharl ;  II.  II.  Sheldon;  Mrs.  (J 
C.     Undeihlll;     Berlha     llealy;     S.     T.     Balkam;    Chas.     C. 

Reaklrt;     Henry     Mutli;     Thanksgiving     oirerlug     Union 

Churches;  Excelsior,  M inn.  ;  Reformed  S.  S.,  Ilawlhornc. 
N.  Y.;  Class  No.  25  Messiah  Lutheran  S.  S.,  Ilarrls- 
burg.  Fa.,  Franklin  Ferris,  Grace  Delacroix,  Jesse  Carr; 
Gladys  P.  Chase;  Wayne  B.  Fosler;  Caroline  McLean; 
Amy  Allison;  Will  Clay;  Mrs.  Katharine  D.  B.  Mc- 
Knight;  "Anonymous."  Summit,  N.  .1.;  Worth  M.  <lray. 
Iii, mis,"  .Norman.  Dkla.  ;  Fred  Ilarsch;  W.  V. 
Schenck;    "A    Friend";    Kalherine    Kelly;    Fortnightly    Club 

,,f    Minneapolis;    Anton    L.    Ask;    Mrs.    M.    .1.    Lincoln; 

ArUpo.ua  Union  Sunday  School.  Reedsport,  Ore.;  Monday 
Club.    Sprlngvllle,    N.     Y. ;    James    II.    Tallmau;    Lillian    1. 

Vanatta;  Chesterfield  Cong,  Sun.  Schl.,  Chesterfield,  Mass.; 

.lames    II.    Gordon;    Frances    Gedge;    M.     II      (iaul;    Newlon 
.■I'     Ellenora     L.     Goodwin;     R.     R.     Gilbert;     Ella     I'.. 

Gallup;    Rose    <:rav;   -Mrs.    William    Guy;   John    H.    Good- 

Marjorie    Sto.ve    Gloninger;    Laura    II.     Griiren;    Dr. 

H.  H.  Gray;  John  F.  Gilbert;  ll.   M.  G.  Gimber;  Hortense 

tlrlggs;   Carrie   Green;    Mrs.    M.    GJacko;  T,    C.    <lage;    Flor- 

•: i/.io     mid     Lillian    Mad  ),,nald ;    Mrs.     Everett 

Gilbert;  Ladles  or  Percllla  Club,  Barans,  Alberta,  Canada: 

.1.  W.  German;  H.  II.  Grotthouse;  It.  L.  Griggs;  Mrs. 
Charles    E.    Core;    John    E.    Green;    MiSS    E.    Gordon ;   .1.     II. 

Gili    ,   Mrs.   May   B.   Green;  «'.   w.   Greever;   W.    B.  Get- 
rinii,  Austin  Qulrlinger;  Bdw.  Qerrlts;  w.   it.   Hursh;  G, 
M    Hafenbrack;   Alio,-   Horn;  Alice  Hickman;   Caroline    E. 
Hamilton;    Ladies    Mission    circle,    First    Congregational 
ch,   Smyrna,   N.    v.;   Morrisvllle  W,   C.   T.    U.,   Wil- 
mington,  Ohio;   Mrs.   .las.    Hank;   Thanksgiving   Union    Scr- 
CoxSSCk,    N.     Y. ;    Mr.     and     Mrs.     llcllinger;    M.     E. 
Hawkins;    Elizabeth    Higglns;    Frederick    L.     Ilolman;    Mrs. 
Effle   C.    Hum;    Allzln    Hutton;    Mrs.    C.    Hennessy;    Mrs. 
(Continued  on  pagr  7H) 
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The  U.  S.  Army  School  is  the  greatest  school  in  the 
world.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  students  in 
it — about  fifty  percent  of  the  enlisted  men— all 
studying  something. 

Some  are  studying  general  courses  :  arithmetic, 
spelling,  geography,  English,  U.  S.  History. 

Some  are  learning  a  trade:  auto-mechanics, 
masonry,  printing,  plumbing. 

Some  are  learning  to  be  radio  operators :  some 
bakers;   some  horseshoers;   some  truck-gardeners. 

Some  school — the  U.  S.  Army  School— that  teaches 
a  hundred  trades. 

And  the  soldier  earns  a  good  living  while  he  is 
learning,  has  a  chance  to  rub  elbows  with  folks 
from  other  than  his  own  home  town,  and  live  in 
new  eye-and-mind-opening  surroundings. 


THE 


ARMY 


TEACHES  TRADES 
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When  you  go  to  a  holiday  party 
Avoid  the  unpopular  smarty 

Who  brings  for  all  present 
A  gift  most  unpleasant — 
A  cough  that's  explosive  and  hearty. 


Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS 

of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  5/NCE  /B4-7 


iiiiiiinmmntiniiiiinij 


S.  B* 


vV ,  f 


...  ..  if-"*: 


LJlZZL. .iilliliiiliiinl 


Put    one    in   your 
mouth  at  bed-time 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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WEATHER  FORECASTS  BY  ROCKET 

PROF.  ROBERT  H.  GODDARD'S 
rocket  may  not  go  as  far  as  the  moon. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  a  largo  number  of 
readers  have  doubtless  firmly  fixt  in  their 
minds  the  idea  that  he  invented  it  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  moon  and  that  he 
intends  to  send  it  there,  probably  with  a 
passenger  or  two.  What  Professor  God- 
dard  really  has  in  mind  may  be  gathered 
from  a  communication  by  him  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  "The 
Possibilities  of  the  Rocket  in  Weather 
Forecasting,"  printed  in  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy.  He  is  really  after  a  method 
of  recording  atmospheric  conditions  at  an 
altitude  greater  than  that  attainable  by 
balloons.  It  is  well  understood,  writes 
Professor  Goddard,  that  the  pressure,  tem- 
perature, wind  velocity,  and  moisture  con- 
tent, which  obtain  at  the  ten-kilometer 
(six-mile)  level,  would  be  of  much  impor- 
tance in  weather  forecasting,  makii*  pos- 
sible the  prediction  of  surface  conditions 
many  miles  distant  from  the  place  of 
observation.     He  continues: 

"The  data  would  obviously  be  of  great- 
est value  if  obtained  simultaneously  at  a 
number  of  separated  stations.  If  this  were 
done,  an  accurate  weather  map,  represent- 
ing conditions  at  a  definite  high  elevation, 
could  be  made,  and  compared  with  that 
representing  surface  conditions.  Such  a 
high-altitude  weather-map  woidd  also  be 
of  obvious  importance  in  aviation. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  time  of  ascent 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  not  only  in 
order  that  the  data  for  the  various  stations 
should  bo  obtained  simultaneously,  but 
also  in  order  that  drifting  by  the  wind, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  recovery 
of  the  apparatus,  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  descent  should  also  be  as  rapid 
as  possible,  for  the  samo  reasons,  with 
proper  arrangements  to  prevent  damage  on 
landing. 

"It  would  also  bo  desirable,  altho  not 
essential,  that  the  instruments  remain  at, 
or  near,  the  six-mile  level  for  from  one  to 
five  minutes. 

"In  short,  then,  the  most  desirable 
method  of  obtaining  high-altitude  data 
for  weather  forecasting  would  consist  in  the 
sending  of  instruments  daily  from  a  num- 
ber of  stations,  the  ascent  and  descent 
being  as  rapid  as  practicable;  provision 
further  being  made,  if  desirable,  for  main- 
taining the  instruments  at  this  level  during 
an  appreciable  interval  of  time. 

"Altho  the  ordinary  rocket  has  a  vertical 
range  of  but  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  rocket 
should,  in  principle,  be  capable  of  reaching 
much  greater  altitudes.  It  is  evident  that 
a  great  elevation  must  be  obtainable;  pro- 
vided a  large  part  of  the  heat  energy  of  the 
propellant  is  converted  into  energy  of  the 
ejected  gases,  and  also  provided  the  pro- 
portion of  mass  of  propellant  to  total  mass 
is  high. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  altho 
theory  indicates  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing great  altitudes,  the  application  dis- 
cus!, in  (lie  present  paper  is  solely  the 
raising  of  recording  instruments  to  a 
moderate  height. 


"As  regards  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  most  desirable  method  above  out- 
lined, other  than  the  mere  attainment  of 
the  altitude,  the  rocket  method  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  raising  of  apparatus  rapidly 
and  without  jar,  inasmuch  as  the  propul- 
sive force  is  sensibly  constant,  and,  there- 
fore, the  apparatus,  starting  from  rest,  will 
rapidly  attain  a  high  velocity.  After  the 
propellant  has  been  completely  expelled, 
the  apparatus  will  gradually  be  brought  to 
rest  by  gravity.  A  parachute  device,  car- 
ried by  the  rocket,  could  permit  of  any 
desired  speed  of  descent;  the  details  of 
construction  and  operation  being,  of  course, 
well  understood. 

"Concerning  the  maintenance  of  high 
level  for  an  appreciable  interval  of  time, 
the  rocket  apparatus  can  contain,  besides 
instruments  and  parachute,  a  rubber  bal- 
loon of  the  usual  size,  compactly  folded, 
together  with  a  steel  sphere  containing 
comprest  hydrogen,  to  be  released  into  the 
balloon  when  the  upper  limit  of  flight  has 
been  reached.  The  parachute  would  be 
brought  into  action,  and  the  balloon  re- 
leased, a  predetermined  interval  of  time 
after  the  balloon  had  been  inflated. 

"The  first  condition  for  increasing  the 
range  of  the  rocket  apparatus  is  the  injec- 
tion of  the  powder  gases  with  as  high  a  ve- 
locity as  possible.  This  feature  has  already 
been  developed  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 
The  velocity  of  the  ejected  gases  has  been 
increased  from  1,000  to  over  7,500  feet  per 
second;  or,  exprest  differently,  the  fraction 
of  the  heat-energy  of  the  powder  that  is 
transformed  into  energy  of  motion  of  the 
ejected  gases  has  been  increased  from  one- 
fiftieth  to  over  a  half,  the  propellant  being 
a  dense  smokeless  powder. 

"Regarding  the  second  condition  for  a 
great  range,  namely,  the  employment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  weight  of  propellant  to 
total  weight,  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  proportion  need  not  be  large  for  a  range 
as  low  as  six  miles.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  principle  of  multiple  charges  if  the 
proportion  is  to  exceed  the  value  for  ordi- 
nary rockets,  which  is  about  one-fifth. 
This  action  consists  in  the  loading  and  firing 
of  a  number  of  charges  successively  in  the 
same  combustion-chamber. 

"The  results  of  work  upon  this  feature, 
to  date,  have  been  the  development  and 
experimental  demonstration  of  a  simple  and 
light  multiple  charge  apparatus,  firing  a  few 
cartridges  and  traveling  straight.  In  order 
to  complete  the  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  apparatus  to  fire  a  large 
number  of  cartridges  and  to  make  the  parts, 
exclusive  of  propellant,  sufficiently  light. 
Work  on  increasing  the  number  of  cart- 
ridges is  in  progress. 

"In  order  to  complete  the  development 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  the  perfecting 
of  details  should  be  carried  out  only  in  so 
far  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  an 
inexpensive  apparatus.  The  only  expense 
of  maintenance  will  be  a  new  magazine  for 
each  ascent. 

"In  any  case,  the  time  required  to 
reach  the  six-mile  level  should  be  of  the 
order  of  twenty  seconds,  if  the  retarda- 
tion due  to  air  resistance  and  gravity  is 
minimized. 

"As  an  illustration  of  what  should  be 
possible  with  an  apparatus  developed  in 
this  way,  it  may  be  said  that,  using  as  a 
basis  for  the  estimate  a  velocity  of  ejection 
of  5,500  feet  per  second,  which  is  easily 
obtained,  a  rocket  weighing  of  the  order 
of  eleven  pounds  initially  and  six  pounds 
at  the  highest  point  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  send  instruments  weighing  one 
pound  to  the  six-milo  level. 
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A.  i..  Banford  J.  Borden;  Theo.  D.  Wead;  Wm.  M. 
Little;  Mabel  S.  Alden;  W.  A.  Doyle;  M.  C.  Feather; 
Julia  Harelson;  Henry  l>.  Herab;  Herman  W.  Graff;  Geo. 
Crelg;  John  M.  Curphy;  Harriette  Hyde;  Jessie  Dean 
Brown;  Lillian  A.  pike;  I.  Howmeyer;  J.  W.  Stokes; 
Elizabeth  A.  Muench;  Kenley  J.  Clark:  Ma/.io  D.  Walker; 
Tlmothj    Kellain.  J.    \.   Christian;  B.   U.   Smiih;   Elizabeth 

B.  Symington;   Marjorle  skiir;  C.   K.   Thompson;   Sophie 

L.  S.  Nina;  Sarah  Louise  Aldrldge;  Frank  Metiready; 
Mae  E.  I'iikin;  Cora  May  Campbell;  II.  W.  Merriman; 
Mi      and    Mis.    J.    T.    li.    Morrison;    Anna    Massamore;    M. 

it,  Brokaw;  T.  ll.  Flint;  Benj.  F.  Tibby;  G.  T.  Melton; 
John  llii;\  ;  B.  D.  Smith;  ■■Anonymous."  Capo  Cod, 
Ma  b.;  Bessie  B.  Cook;  F.  T.  Post;  J.  C.  Bpangler;  C. 
I  ii  I  Upjohn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Histaml;  Edith 
Starbuck;  "A  Loving  Mother";  Martha  N.  Marquis;  Win. 
().     Prescott;     Dunn    and    Kiu>e;    Cora    N.     Holmes;    Albeit 

D,  Moffat;  George  ll.  Bayer;  P.  M.  Michael;  0.  J. 
I  I,:  Josephine  Calmer;  Mrs.  II.  S.  MeKcan;  Mrs.  J. 
K.    Chandler;    M.    .1     Barr;  Jake   Eldridge;   Lucy   Webber; 

i  inn,  Abilene,  Kan.:  W.  A,   Williams;  Hoys-  Inter- 
ate    Class    Trinity    School,    Durham,    N.    C. ;    M.    B. 

Bl  i   Ion  .    W all's    Club    Oi     Miller,    s.    c. 

Mi       i.    O'Brien;    ll.    W.    L    Goodwin;   G.    E.    Zippcl; 

John     I.'.     Dowd;    W.    <).     Dimes;    .Mrs.    Mao    Calmer;    E.     M. 

Mi'-  l.'.  v.  ii.ai. \;  Calvin  0.  Davis;  M,  Woodson; 
i  a  Garlty;  W.  <;  Pullen,  Jr.:  Donald  Chllda;  Alma 
it;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Win.  L.  Moellering;  Ellon  Bros.; 
■  .,1,  siuker;  A.  J.  Tettlng;  Erna  L.  Black;  ins.  J.  E. 
ami  \.  A.  Ward;  George  n.  Beans;  Helen  Bara  Olephant; 
l,.  \\  Coy;  Mina  P.  Blckford;  J.  C.  Newman;  Theo. 
McNaughton;  Guy  Q.  M.Daniel;  Alexander  A,  Hobson; 
Mi      !•    r  Ellen  Crisp;  Geo.   w.   Buck;  Julia  it. 

Wilson;  m.  Nelson;  "A  Friend";  Mrs.  c.  L.  Saunders; 
Nail, an  Moi  <.  Pred  A,  Binney;  L.  li.  Bushong;  Man.ni 
B  and  Ethel  B,  Ward;  William  It.  Mowbray;  H.  A. 
Uunklns;  Arthur  ll.  Dlerker;  Jas.  P.  Buchannan;  Mr.  and 
Mi  i.  M.  Lynn;  W.  Moore;  J.  W.  Smith;  Paul  N. 
."  oil  City.  Pa.;  Jas.  Could;  "Anony- 

i  hi  revor    Kim-aid,    Dr.    J.     F. 

,.  "Anonymou  ":  Marguerite  B.   Kerns;  Laura  Bikes; 

mou  w'a  hington.     Pa.;    J.     Kustlner;     Edith, 

a   and   Fred   Ketch;  J.   V.  O'Brien;  C.   P.   Mercer;  n. 

E,  Bo  i     i.     prl  i  .  w.  C.  Thurlow;  W.   I.   Ander- 

..  |  i  am     i       Brant;     Hazel    W.    spears;    Lewis    P. 
Drurv;   C.   T.    Ford;   R     ll     Lacey;  T.    Margaret    Zlegener; 

a    ii     ii ;   Marjorle   L.    Lockhart ,   i  red  <..    Lee; 

i  ii   m    Browning;  Gladys  Bmlth;   Elolse 

0  I    urell;    It.    II.    WaiiKli:    Mr.    and    Mrs.    K     W.    McNall; 
Blaine    Mabu   .    Grace    Dun;    Mr,     and 
A     M.    Peltus;  Julius  L   Goldstein;  F.   A.    Robinson; 
D    T    H  hil      .   D    Browni  ;  A.    B.   C.    Dee;  Annie  Miller; 
w     P.    j  Pred    A.    Abbott;    Ernest    E,    Cro 

Bent]     ii  ;    Weeks;    "Anonymous,"    Ball    Lake 

Harry    P.     Holds!.. an  ;    Stella    R. 

Paul .  a      Pitcher;  "A iymous,"    Daj  ton,    Ohio; 

i      Mi  n  ory   of  oi i    m  '   N.   Y.   C, .   Elizabeth 

D.  Wal     e;  D     B     Raub;   Boger   P.    Brum! :  8     i     Moran; 

m       b        B    I  mlth    Mi      Am.  n  Bhimonek ,  ii.   P    Monta- 

Hatlej    K     Armstrong;    Virginia    lire  ier;    Sarah    J. 

narrower;    W.    J.     Humphreys    and     Mrs.     M.     A,     WyekofT 

and   <;.-r!nid<-   Wyckoff;    H     <;    Ttooop;   A.    w.    Bray  ton; 

ia  ne ...re.  CaL;  Marjorle  M,    Abbott;  T.    B. 

Murray.    J  r;    Edmund    P.    Muller;    Charles    A.    Hunger; 

v.   Patton  Ine   Richards;   babel   B.   Scruggs; 


E.  M.  Spear;  K.  L.  Page:  "A  Friend."  Corry,  Fa.;  Rev. 
J.  C.  Calloway;  B.  F.  Quackinbush ;  Mary  H.  Smith; 
Clara  W.  Elliott;  J.  F.  Gross;  Mrs.  Alice  I!.  Hickox;  N. 
P.    Nelson;   Eleanor.    Barbara   and   Virginia   Lusc;   Charles 

B.  Ward;  John  E.  Mitchell;  Walter  H.  Gamble;  Maude 
Cesner;  Mary  L.  Church;  O.  H.  Anderson;  William  T. 
Sawyer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Flitcroft;  G.  B.  Hess;  AI.  T. 
Boone;  W.  F.  Mederris;  Dr.  G.  F.  Johnson;  Nellie  T. 
Scran  ton;  Myrtle  lloskins;  Anna  Anderson;  William  John- 
son; Helen  and  Edith  Crane;  Airs.  H.  Kivett;  Airs.  Lena 
Siroudherg;  Harry  K.  Fritchnian;  Airs.  Alary  F-  See  and 
Daughter;  Mrs.  Nora  ltcilcnhaugh ;  Grace  Jones;  J.  W. 
Alexander;  Airs.  E,  A.  Turner;  James  W.  Dow;  Air.  and 
Mis.  C.  W.  Dean;  W.  F.  Dykema;  B.  P.  Wertheim;  V. 
W.  Hull'um;  Alice  Pearson;  C.  F.  Seaton,  AI.D. ;  Oregon 
Woman;  Da/el  Dolus  Daulon;  W.  S.  Shelton;  Susanna  C. 
Cramer;  Ruby  Slierwell;  F.  Q,  Pardee;  Orrin  C.  Smith; 
Hattie  B.  swett;  C.  J.  Pennebaker;  Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  A. 
Barker;  Mai  ion  Melville;  Marie  Louiso  Maxwell;  T.  M. 
Baker;  Mrs.  0.  L.  Kowaike;  Edward  C.  Hill,  M.D.;  AI.  G. 
Sncll;  Amelia  AI.  Decker;  Kate  Sogard :  Mrs.  Clarence 
Eyles;  Laura  B,  MeNamara;  Dr.  Frank  Bruce  Lynch,  Jr.; 
S.  W.  Cabell;  It.  W.  James;  Bess  AI.  Yelton;  E.  B. 
Newman;  C.  li.  Wickenlian;  Airs.  It.  11.  Gai  (bright;  Rica 
Wolfe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiauk  Weber;  J.  T.  Alolloy;  Mrs. 
and  Mr,  E.  F.  Baker;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hallack;  Airs.  Sidney 
Deacon;     Hugh     F.     Fox;     Airs.      E.     F.     Kutledge;     Grace 

F.  Massacar;  "D.  E.  G.";  Nellie  Meyer;  Frank  Hurst. 
Jr.;  Airs.  Minnie  11.  Ferguson;  Airs.  Alary  E.  Allyn; 
Fdna  Joseph;  Airs.  Fred  S.  Boel;  Fred  Heft;  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Win.  Simmons;  F.  11.  Orcm;  Mrs.  R,  L.  lteid ;  Mrs. 
Lehman;  F.  D.  Crooker;  II.  11.  Hough;  C.  V.  Richards; 
Dr.  C.  C.  S lemons;  C.  AI.  W'igton;  Veta  Franklin  Bob- 
bins; A.  B.  Hunter;  Kecoughtan  Literary  Circle;  St.  Ber- 
nard Public  School;  Af.  E.  Church,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. ; 
Shakespeare  Club,  Salisbury,  AIo. ;  Alen's  Bi  therhood 
Class  of  Preby.,  Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y.J  Grammar  Dept.  of 
Flbridgo  High  School,  N.  Y. ;  Pupils  of  Third  Grade, 
Melrose  Bldg. ;  Margaret  McGlauflin;  J.  P.  Carlson;  Edgar 

C,  Bessels;  Italph  Bartholomay;  J.  H.  Sexton;  K.  B. 
Eastman;  Lewis  Albert;  Win.  T.  Shepherd;  Elizabeth  F. 
Roe;  Dr.  Frank  I.  Smith;  William  Sawyer;  Jessie  AI. 
Kiel;  G.  H.  Stover;  Alabel  L.  Drew;  Capt.  0.  D.  Collins; 
J.  H.  Frye;  Lois  Arder.v:  O.  C.  Pierce;  Jas.  S.  Fleck. 
Jr.;  Jessie  AI.  Wiggins;  Ed.  Torgeson;  Idelette  Carpenter; 
Mrs.  A.  AI.  Koon;  Herbert  Barnes;  A.  G.  Sanders;  Airs. 
N.  K.  Chenoweth;  Minnie  Adams;  J.  Frank  Briody; 
Dunham  Ladies'  Club,  Harvard,  111.;  Alarion  K.  While; 
K.  P.  AIcDonnell;  Geo.  McNeil;  Carrie  E.  Tribble;  Airs. 
E.  R.  Benedict;  H.  B.  Cole;  Clarlbel  Calkins;  C.  Alice. 
Hock;  "In  Alemory  of  My  Children";  Margaret  E.  Show; 
Phores  S.  Zimmerman;  L.  D.  Scharffer;  C. .  D.  Hall; 
Elizabeth  Williams;  Norman  and  Billie  Carton,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Airs.  S.  V.  Wallace;  Adeline  S.  Miner;  Airs.  Luch  K. 
Provost;  S.  Benjamin  Arnald;  Clara  B.  Hcywood;  Emma 
L.  Bush;  Airs.  Harry  Wolf;  Air.  and  Airs.  C.  K.  Hess; 
Blanche  File;  Claude  N.  Trotter;  Marie  Zezula;  Annie  L. 
Towne;  Florence  A.  Alackey;  O.  L.  and  J.  S.  Liverey;  M. 
Calm;  Air.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Dawson;  J.  W.  Platner;  John 
Shouse;  Airs.  John  Larson;  II.  Alead;  The  Ladon  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Susan  Harper;  Ella  B. 
Culbertson;  Howard  Wiswall;  Air.  and  Airs.  J.  H.  Lonie; 
Airs.  W.  W.  Harden;  M.  F.  Simons;  Airs.  Fay  Jacoby; 
Nathan  It.  George,  Jr.;  Anna  R.  Dubach;  Dr.  Jason 
Tyson;  Carrie  AI.  Reed;  Grace  F.  Bickwell;  John  AI. 
Richardson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edw.  S.  Coy;  I.  J.  Smith;  Ruth 
Howling  Howe;  Lester  J.  Toups;  Dr.  and  Airs.  J.  B. 
Mann;  Air.  and  Airs.  R.  W.  Andrews;  Low  Evers;  Airs. 
W.  <!.  Leamon;  F.  c.  Hanlghen;  A.  B.  Cunningham; 
W.  D.  Graham;  Lydia  V.  Thompson;  Tri  Kappa  Sorority, 
Frank  at,  Ind. ;  E.  A.  Glover;  Brotherhood  Class  of 
l'resliy.  Church,  Van  Wert.  Ohio;  Bennett  Sunshine 
Circle,  Minneapolis!  Minn.;  Mid-Winter  Club,  Hume,  N.  Y. ; 
Samuel  E.  Wilson;  Boyd  Advertising  Co.;  Rainbow  Class, 
No.  12,  First  Meth.  Episcopal  Church,  Logan,  O. ;  Pris- 
cilla   Rebekah   Sewing   Circle;    Annie    S.    Puisthy;   Airs.    E. 

G.  Van   Alen;   Airs.    Cora  Hayes;   Pupils   of  Eighth   Grade 

Scl I.    No.    .:;{,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.;   Congre.    Sunday    School 

of  Kenncbunk,  Ale.;  Methodist  Primary  S.  S.  Class.  La- 
fontaine,  Kan.;  W.  E,  Morrow;  Edna  A.  Harris;  Faculty 
and  Murphy  College;  T.  A.  Andrews;  Airs.  Jane  L.  Free- 
man; Harriet  B.  Hague;  E.  B.  and  Linda  It.  King;  Loyal 
Alatheas;  Dighlon  Community,  Dighton,  Mich.;  Mr. 
Mowry;  L.  D.  Club,  Fast,  Hill.  N.  Y. ;  A.  O.  Wyatt.;  H. 
C.  Dent;  Tuesday  Study  Club,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Mrs. 
AI.  D.  Brown;  J.  D.  Shannon;  Woman  Missionary  Union, 

Benlah    Bap,    Church,    Alohauk,    TVnn. 

Miss  Willie  ('.  McKenny;  Enola  AI.  Morgan;  Airs.  L.  C. 
AI.lv.iy;  Wm.  Koonce;  M.  S.  Kleppc;  Helen  Ferry  Thig- 
pen ;    J.    F.    Ceiger;    Margaret   Ann    and    Men  ice    Alarkham; 

Eliza  .1.  Bowers;  M.  F.  Kavanaugh;  Newton  Gunistrong; 
Airs.  S.  10.  Linton;  (Juincy  Mcliride ;  Women's  Club  of 
HoQuian,  Wash.;  F.thel  1'hclp  Wilson;  Mrs.  Roland  Ellis; 
Airs.  L.  J.  Kclley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Alaryott; 
ii    .Crawford;    Mrs.    V.    K.    Kelsey;    Airs.    Geo.    WUley; 

Nicholas  Later;  C.  P.  Boone;  Alay  Jenkins;  "Anonymous," 
Hammniilon,    N.    J.;    Airs.    W.    Rodisch;    Louis    B.    Bender; 

Chelworld  Johnson;  Mis.  c.  it.  Swansoh;  Robert  Alc- 
Gregor;  Carrie  A.  Yingtlng;  A.  At.  Gair;  Gamma  Tau 
Chi  Sorority,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Earl  O.  Browning; 
Jessie  A.  Maxwell;  Sig  Cohen;  W.  E.  Hunt;  Sarah  Argo; 
W.  D.  Davison;  .1.  Ii.  Call;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Lewis;  C.  I.  Morgan;  A.  G.  Noirls;  R,  R.  Ilagan ;  W. 
A.  Ileiigstenherg;  Agues  E.  Graham;  Laura  I.  Dinsmore; 
J.  C.  MeCunib;  Mrs.  Ray  Tansel;  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Nichols; 
Airs.  li.  S.  Merrill;  C.  AI.  Peaslcc;  Fliza  D.  Plerson ; 
Air.  and  Mrs.  A.  I).  Will;  Zlllah  E.  Wells:  James  D. 
Dead;  Alargaret,  II.  Smith;  Robert  W.  Khelvin ;  C.  0. 
Forliis;  Kale  S.  Nelson;  Cora  A.  l'lummcr;  Fsl.ella 
Clover:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cook;  C.  A.  Bray  ton;  Grace 
G.    linen:    Win.    C.    Sehaell'i  i  ;   C.    S.    II  ieks ;    "Anonym. ins," 

Baltimore,  Aid.;  Gordon  Pannlll;  F.  c  Hazard;  L.  (J. 
Baltzel;  "A  Friend,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Evans;  A.  it. 
Walie;  Helen  M.  AleAUstcr;  Mar.iorio  F,  Andrews;  Ceo. 
Hicks;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Klngler;  Wm.  L.  E.  Shane;  Class 
No,  7,  1st  Presby.  S.  S..  Woodward,  Okla. ;  Aloran  Bcott; 
Randolph  C.  Hudson;  Albert  E.  Cain;  Airs.  C.  J.  Cherry; 
Bweel  Optical  Co.;  II.  A.  Ucadle;  Ray  I'urliiton;  Jones 
Mcintosh     Tobacco     Co.;     "Anonymous";     Mrs.     Bessio 

I.  Towne;  Esther  V.  Williams;  II.  M.  Wheeler;  Margaret, 
10.  Sloan;  Mission  Circle  of  First  Baptist  Church,  North 
Ablngton,  Mass.;  "10.  s.,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Airs. 
John  Barber  Creighton ;  It.  D.  Carpenter ;  C.  D.  Young- 
nian.    Ml).;     Ralph    A.     liaas;    Caroline    Sachllelien;    Alice, 

II.  Clark;  Mis,  C.  D.  YVhiu;  Alcdanl  W.  Dupuis;  Edith 
F.    Lewis;   C.    W.    liogarl  ;    Louisa  Tennent;    Laura   liellans; 

Kellogg  Van  Winkle;  Mrs.  it.  E.  Hills;  Rev.  Charles 
K.  Gibson;  Woman's  Literary  Club  oi  Greenville,  Pa.; 
Mabel  w.  Stoutemyer;  Mrs.  Samuel  a.  Zook;  Mrs.  G. 
f    Jaynes;    Chris.    P.    Leventls;    Louis   L.    Butler;   F.    A. 

Kirkpalri.k;  Mis,  W.  J.  Primer;  Addison  While;  Mrs. 
Florence  Selhy;  Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Neste;  W.  M.  Sutton: 
Wm.  Le.kie;  Frank  Pillmaii;  Helen  M.  Brown  and 
Mother;  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Wilson;  Frances  B.  Harlgcring: 
Mr,  and  Mis.  C.  11.  Richards ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mc- 
Wllllsms;  M.  C.  Benedict;  "In  Ills  Name";  I).  A. 
Wyckoff      .'i'      I'n,:     M.      W.      lice. I;      Miriam     Cresscy ;      "A 

in,, i"    i: iimi.    v.    Y.;   Mrs.   G.    c.    Hamilton;   Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Bland;  Julia  It.  Markgraf;  Louis  J.  Donaldson; 
W  A  Bteadman;  T,  I''.  Anderson  Ac  Co.;  Mrs.  Geo,  T. 
Arnold;    Donald    McKay;    N.    1.    Hall;    Airs.    I).    W.    Profntt; 

P.    G,   Speer;   Esther   E.    Dennlson;  J.    a.    Cremer;   Mary 

I,.  Tit  .nil,  Dorothv  S.  Cooke;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Carroll 
White;   Anna  G.   Schaeffer;   Mrs.    W.    L.    Sharplcss;   W.   B. 

{Continued  on  page  82) 
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RUUD  HOT  WATER 


HOMES  with  a  Ruud  know  no  hot-water  limitations. 
Hot  water  a-plenty  is  always  on  tap,  morning,  noon, 
or  night,  from  any  hot-water  faucet  in  the  house — bath- 
room, kitchen,  or  laundry. 

There  is  nothing  to  watch,  nothing  to  fix  and  nothing 
to  wait  for — the  Ruud  goes  in  the  basement  or  other 
convenient  place,  Its  service  is  instantaneous  and  con- 
tinuous, and  there  is  no  waste,  because  the  Ruud  heats 
only  the  water  you  use. 


RUUD 


AUTOMATIC 

WATER  HEATER 


Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House 


»} 


Ruud  Hot  Water  speeds  up 
wash-days,  helps  servants  do 
their  work  and  makes  them  more 
contented.  Every  member  of  the 
family  enjoys  the  instant  service 
of  the  Ruud. 

Think  what  it  means  in  home 
comfort  to  have  water  fresh 
from  the  mains  heated  instantly 


as  it  flows  through  rust-proof 
copper  coils.  Surely  your  home 
needs  this  convenience. 

Ask  your  gas  company  or  your 
plumber  or  any  gas -appliance 
dealer  today  about  Ruud  Hot 
Water.  The  Ruud  is  made  in 
sizes  to  fit  any  home,  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  large. 


Write  for  our  book  on  Ruud  Hot  Water — it's  Free 
RUUD   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  I  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 

RuuJ  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada :  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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What  Is  Best^ 
For  Your  Teeth  • 

Let    This    Test  Show 

PI  \CF  .t   «nia!l  quantity  of  Revelation 
Tooth  Powder  In  your  hand.     Wrap  .1 
dean  hand  I  terile  gauze 

around  your  finger.  Dip  this  Into  watej  ftnd 
then  into  the jx>wdert  and  rub  ;inv  stain  on 
any  tooth.  Sec  how  e.i-ilv  the  stain 
moved.  Or  take  up  on  your  brush  all  the 
powder  left  In  your  hand  and  clean  all  your 
teeth.  Sec  how  quickly  they  arc  made 
pearly  white. 

No  Grit    No  Acid 

NOT  A  PASTE 


X Pastes  are  ma 
\u  it  h  glycer 


ade  1 
in  Cji 


THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  already  turned  from  other 
dentifrices  to  Revelation  Tooth  Powder.  This 
shows  that  dentists  are  exerting  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  educating  the  public  to  combat  the 
actual  cause  of  tooth  and  gum  troubles. 
For  "  Revelation,"  in  addition  to  whitening  and 
beautifying  your  teeth  quickly  tcitkout  grit  or 
acid,  instantly  arrests  fermentation  in  your 
mouth.  Such  fermentation  is  the  cause  of 
teeth  decaying  or  discoloring  with  film,  of  gums 
hemming  so  soft  they  bleed,  so  sensitive  they 
hurt  to  touch.  "  Revelation"  removes  all  film 
and  overcomes  its  cause.  It  is  NOT  A  PASTE. 
/*  hardens  the  gums. 

"The  Dentifrice  Prescribed 
by  Dentists" 

"Revelation"  is  a  product  of  the  New  Dental 
Science  which  insists  on  healthy  gums  as  well 
as  lustrous  teeth.  Its  freedom  from  injurious 
substances  hat  caused  such  a  vast  number  of 
dentists  to  prescribe  "Revelation"  that  last 
year  we  sold  1,<HK),000  cans  without  advertis- 
ing— a  tremendous  business  created  by  den- 
tists' own  ptrsonal  test. 

What  Science  Has  Found 

ruts  the  gums,  opening  the  way  to  Pyor- 
rhea. "  Revelation"  is  excellent  for  massaging 
sore  gums.  Acid  injures  tender  membranes. 
"  Rr  •  "  nulliru  s  mouth  acids,  purifies  the 

mouth.  "Revelation"  makes  the  gums  firm, 
pink  and  healthy  because  it  is  a  powder. 
Mark  how  quickly  "  Revelation  "  dissolves  into 
a  snow-white  foam  which  arrests  fermentation, 
cleanses  and  whitens  your  teeth,  cools  and  re- 
freshes your  gums.  I  h< -sc  results  are  guaran- 
teed by  our  unqualified  pledge  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

on"  is  so  pure  that  you  do  not  have 
.our  mouth  11  teeth 

at  night       Lei   'he  powder  remain  to  combat 
fermentation  while  ; 
slet ;  ir 

breath  when  you  a 

In«i«»  on  ha  vim 

Your  ' 

ou    by     r. 
Regular  price  j  Proved  by  This  Test 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DIGGING    FOR   PAINT 

MINERAL  pigments  must  be  mined 
like  other  products  of  the  earth. 
In  particular,  the  ochers,  which  arc  oxida 
of  iron,  running  the  gamut  of  color  from 
rusty  yellow  to  rusty  red,  are  dug  out  of 
the  ground  like  coal  or  copper.  Writing 
in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York),  Marshall  Haney  describes 
t  he  yellow  ocher  deposits  of  the  Cartersville 
district  iu  Georgia,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  mined.  The  first  ocher- 
niine  near  the  town  was  opened,  we  are 
told,  in  1877,  the  ore  being  hauled  in 
wagons  to  this  point,  where  it  was  pre- 
pared for  market.  In  drying  the  ocher  a 
crude  brick  furnace  with  sheet-iron  bottom 
and  a  fire-box  near  one  end  was  used. 
The  first  systematic  mining  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  ore  with  modern  machinery  were 
begun  in  1891,  and  the  output  for  1000 
was  valued  at  $73,000.  Writes  Mr. 
Haney: 

"The  ore-bearing  area  includes  about 
seventy  square  miles  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Bartow  County,  partly  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  partly  in  the  valley.  The 
region  has  been  subjected  to  intensive 
compression  and  at  many  points  the  rocks 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  chemical 
and  physical  action. 

"The  most  important  formation  is  the 
Weisner  quartzite,  which  shows  evidence 
of  great  compression  over  the  district, 
and  this  produced  conditions  favorable  for 
the  deposition  of  ocher,  which  occurs  in 
a  continuous  belt  from  near  Emerson  to 
Rowland  Springs,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

"There  is  little  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ore  in  this  district  ex- 
cepting for  a  slight  variation  in  color. 
This  varies  from  a  dark  to  a  light  bright 
yellow,  and  is  caused  by  the  clay  admixture 
with  the  ocher,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  rock  which  the  ocher 
replaces.  The  colors  of  ochers  generally 
depend  upon  chemical  composition.  Pros- 
pectors are  guided  in  locating  the  ore  by 
fragments  and  masses  oY  quartzite  im- 
pregnated with  ocher  and  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  in  many  places  there  is  little  or  no 
showing  at  the  surface  and  its  presence  is 
indicated  by  natural  or  artificial  cuts  and 
openings. 

"The  oehen deposits  form  along  irregular 
branching  veins  which  cut  the  rock  in 
many  directions,  and  at  irregular  intervals 
the  veins  narrow  and  widen  and  thin  and 
thicken.  For  this  reason  the  workings  are 
very  irregular,  and  in  some  places  tho 
chambeT8  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  connected  by  an  irregular 
narrow  passage  with  another  chamber  of 
varying  dimensions.  Where  the;  ocher 
bodies  are  inclosed  by  quartzite  it  is  fre- 
quently  necessary  to  blast,  altho  this  is 
not   required  when;  the  ore  is  inclosed  in 

"The  pure  portion  of  the  ocher  bodies  is 
soft  and  is  easily  mined  with  pick  and 
shovel.  Much  of  the  mining  is  open 
cut.  Timber  is  necessary  to  prevent 
caving,  and  the  workings  are  extensive 
enough  to  use  electric  lights  and  tramways. 
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MEN  HAVE  RISEN  to  great  business,  professional, 
and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of  well-chosen 
English  words  rightly  used. 

Grenville  Klciser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has 
just  completed  his  greatest  work,  embodying  the  ripest 
fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his 
years  of  studying  and  teaching  English. 

It  is  published  in  ten  NEW,  handy, [cloth -bound 
volumes  which  teach  the  whole  art  of  public  speaking. 
Each  book  deals  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  subject. 
These  new  volumes  are: 

(1)  Word-Power:  How  to  Develop  It 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied  and 
well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis  for  really 
successful  public  speaking.  Explains  how  to  develop 
power  and  teaches  the  secret  of  platform,  confidence. 

(2)  How  to  Speak  Without  Notes 

Furnishes  concise  directions  for  extempore  speak- 
ing, describes  the  main  divisions  of  a  speech,  gives 
rules  for  clear  expression  and  hints  on  gesture,  de- 
scribes valuable  voice-building  exercises  and  gives  short 
model  passages. 

(3)  How  to  Sell  Through  Speech 

Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone  who  has 
something  to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent,  skill,  ex- 
perience, or  service. 

(4)  Christ:  The  Master  Speaker 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations,  which  are  unique 
examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking  styles, 
and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an  orator  by  lead- 
ing authorities  on   public  speaking. 

(5)  Successful  Methods  of  Public  Speaking 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform  spcakingj 
emphasizing  the  power  of  personality  and  sincerity. 
Affords  numerous  model  speeches  for  study  and  de- 
scribes briefly  the  method  and  style  of  various  well- 
known  speakers. 

(6)  The  Training  of  a  Public  Speaker 

An  abridged  and  modernized  version  of  Quintilian's 
celebrated  work  on  oratory,  so  arranged  as  to  be  read 
and  studied  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  by  the 
modern  student  of  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

(7)  Impromptu  Speeches:  Howjto  Make  Them 

Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker  how  to  think 
on  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease  and  self-con- 
fidence characteristic  of  the  best  impromptu  speakers 
— qualities  more  often  acquired  than  innate. 

(8)  Vital  English  for  Speakers  and  Writers 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discriminative 
choice  of  expression,  the  making  of  telling  phrases, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  clear  and  forceful  style. 
Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery  and  illuminating 
argument. 

(9)  Model  Speeches  for  Practise 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  successful  speeches 
by  eminent  speakers,  thus  making  familiar  the  best 
examples  and  the  special  treatments  demanded  by 
differing  material.     Kits  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

(10)  Something  to  Say — How  to  Say  It 

Teaches  how  to  prepare  your  material.  Tells  you 
how  to  influence  men,  how  to  condense  ideas,  how  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to^make  an  effective 
political  speech. 

At  all  Bookstores  or  from  the  Publishers, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

Order  by  Number,  Using  Coupon  below. 


Only  $1.35  each  postpaid  or  the     $|  O50 
10  volumes,  carriage  prepaid,  for     ltd — 

Funk  &  Waicilli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Herewith    is   $ for    which    send 

me,   carriage   prepaid,   Kleiscr's   Pocket   Guides   to   Public 
Speaking,  L.D.  12-18-20 

Volumes   Nos 

as  listed  above. 


Name 


Address 
City  ... 


.  State 
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The  tram-cars  are  hauled  by  mules  or  by 
means  of  cables. 

"The  preparation  for  the  market  con- 
sists of  washing,  drying,  pulverizing,  and 
packing.  The  fine  portions  of  the  ore 
remain  suspended  in  the  water  covering 
the  revolving  shaft  of  the  washer  and  are 
floated  out  by  the  water  escaping  through 
the  openings  near  the  top  into  a  flume, 
which  empties  into  a  series  of  vats  a  short 
distance  away,  where  the  ocher  settles. 
Most  of  the  water  is  removed  by  decanta- 
tion  and  the  rest  by  evaporation. 

"Most  of  the  treating  plants  handle 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  day. 
The  vats  are  arranged  in  series  and  steam- 
pipes  are  run  at  close  intervals  along  the 
sides  and  bottom  for  steam-heating.  By 
this  method  only  one  or  two  days  are  re- 
quired to  dry  the  ore  completely.  The 
rack,  air,  and  sun  method  requires  about 
eighteen  days  to  complete  the  drying. 
After  the  ore  is  dried  it  is  pulverized  and 
packed  in  barrels  or  bags  of  uniform  size 
for  shipment." 


ALUMINUM  FROM  CLAY 

THAT  the  metallic  base  of  ordinary 
clay  is  aluminum  has  long  been,  known, 
and  the  hope  that  every  clay-bank  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  commercial  mine  was  held 
out  at  an  early  date  by  optimists;  but 
hitherto  the  cost  of  the  processes  of  ex- 
traction has  been  an  obstacle.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  assertion  is  made  by  Dr.  Glen 
L.  Williams,  an  electro-chemical  engineer, 
that  from  the  clay  known  as  kaolin  alumi- 
num can  be  produced  at  a  cost  low  enough 
to  make  it  a  commercial  proposition. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  writer  in  The  Michigan  Manu- 
facturer and  Financial  Record  (Detroit)  the 
world's  supply  of  aluminum  will  be  aug- 
mented by  unlimited  quantities  which  have 
hitherto  been  useless.     He  goes  on: 

"The  source  of  all  aluminum  thus  far 
manufactured  is  an  ore  known  as  bauxite, 
large  deposits  of  which  have  been  found  in 
Arkansas  and  Georgia.  Practically  all  of 
the  aluminum  made  in  this  country  is  ob- 
tained from  these  sources.  Chemists  have 
been  aware  for  a  long  time  that  certain 
clays,  found  nearly  everywhere,  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  alumina,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  separating  the  alumina  from  the 
other  elements  contained  in  the  clays  has 
been  so  great  as  to  make  this  source  pro- 
hibitive as  a  commercial  proposition. 
Among  the  clays  containing  the  highest 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  kaolin  is  the  most 
prominent,  but  never  considered  as  a  source 
of  supply  until  Dr.  Williams  made  his  in- 
vestigations. 

"The  results  of  these  investigations  and 
studies  were  recently  submitted  to  a  group 
of  Detroiters,  who  considered  the  possibili- 
ties so  great  that  they  have  taken  over  the 
processes,  represented  by  some  fifty  pat- 
ents, and  have  organized  a  company  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Aluminum 
Company,  to  manufacture  aluminum  from 
kaolin. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's process  is  that  the  alumina  is  sep- 
arated from  the  kaolin  by  an  electro- 
chemical process. 

"The  company  has  acquired  properties 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  which  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  a  reserve  of  more  than 
100,000,000  tons  of  kaolin.  This  property 
is  traversed  by  a  railroad  which  connects 


USL  Service  Stations  save  you  money  by 
saving  your  battery — whatever  its  make 
— and  by  keeping  in  good  order  your  car's 
electrical  system  as  well  as  the  battery. 

Some  day  your  battery  will  need  a  repair. 
The  USL  Service  Man  often  repairs  bat- 
teries condemned  by  others.  He'd  rather 
repair  your  battery,  if  possible,  than  sell 
you  a  new  one,  because  he  builds  business 
on  your  good  will. 

And — when  you  do  need  a  new  battery — 
you  will  get  maximum  value  in  the 
Niagara-Powered  USL.  This  is  the  battery 
with  Machine-Pasted  Plates.  It  is  100% 
right — built  in  one  of  the  oldest,  largest 
and  the  most  modern  of  battery  factories 
— by  a  company  which  fulfills  its  liberal 
guarantees. 

Take  your  battery 
problems  to  a  USL 
Service  Station  and 
experience  the  satis- 
faction of  USL  Golden 
Rule  Service. 
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with  a  trunk  line,  w  Lhi   rawproduot 

may  b<  delivered  direct  to  t  lu-  factories  in 
Xitro.  W.  \ 

ny  of  Xitro.  located  near  Charli  s- 
\,     \  .   .  was  one  of  the  Government's 
-babies,'     It  was  buill  by  the  Govern- 
ment >oou  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
many,  and  at  one  time  housed  L.'.'i.iKX) 
pk   employed    in   the  construction  of 
tries  and  other  buildings  for  the  man- 
ture   of  high  explosives.     Eighty-five 
million  dollars  was  expended  here  in  the 
-:  ruction  of  these  factories,  and  then, 

just  ;is  production  was  about  to  begin,  the 

war  ended  and  the  factories  were  offered  for 
sale. 

"The  directors  of  the  International 
Aluminum  Company  have  purchased  such 
<>f  these  factories  as  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  and  the  by- 
products of  kaolin,  together  with  certain 
installed  and  uninstalled  machinery  and 
apparatus,  buildings,  kilns,  quantities  of 
raw  materials  of  various  kinds,  railway 
tracks,  switches,  Bidings,  yards,  and  a 
quantity  of  oilier  materials  and  equipment 
for  use  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  business. 

"That  this  is  an  ideal  location  for  any 
kind  of  manufacturing  is  beyond  question, 
situated  as  it  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  OOat-fieldS,  ha\  im,r  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  hand,  and  with  ample  river  and 
railroad  transportation  at  the  door. 

"Among  the  by-products  which  Dr. 
Williams  claim-  can  be  produced  from 
kaolin  are  color-pigments  with  the  prop- 
erties of  the  pigments  which  were  em- 
•  d  by  Rubens,  Raffael,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Guido,  and  other  of  the  old  masters 
in   the  mixing  of  their  colors.      These  pig- 

: 1 -t  Bpecial  characteristics,  being 

irrosive,    non-fading,    and    retaining 

original  hues  despite  time  and  atmos- 

i>lr  ri  •  conditions.     The  ability  to  produce 

nenta    containing    these    properties    is 

to-day    considered    a    lost     art.      Such    pig- 

.ould  be  of  immense  value  in  the 
•motive  industry,  where  color  pigments 

which  would  be  free  from  acids  and  capable 
sisting    heat    up    to    2,.">(H)0    F.    would 

fulfil  a  purpose  lor  which  nothing  has  yet 
found. 

"Another  by-product,  according  to  of- 
ficers of  the  company,  is  sulfate  of  am- 
monia, which   is  a    valuable  asset   in  the 
cultural  held. 
"Whether   or   not    Dr.    Williams's   dia- 
ry   will    result    in    the    production   of 
aluminum  from  kaolin  at  a  cost  low  enough 

to  make  it  commercially  practicable  re- 
mam-   to   be   -een.     Chemists   have   long 

V  mean-  of  M-parat  iiu.r  aluminum  from 

kaolin  at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  hitherto 
with  <  'onsidering  t  he  fact  that 

there  is  twice  as  much  alumina  as  there  i-, 

of  iron   in   the  earl:  there  is  no 

•ion  but  that  such  a  discovery  would 

•  nefit  to  the    industrial 

rid. 

ompany   state  that 
aluminui  iric  acid,  arid  ammonia  are 

iri    m  of    production    at    i  he    pre*  nt 

.    and    that    the  dail;.    output    of     alu- 
minum will  reach  240  I  inside  of 
Tie-  automobile  indu-try  will 
riallj    inter,  -i.-d   in  ome  of 

operation 


Waste    Motion.       •  Tli<     trouble    with    a 

iid  Jud  Tunkins,  "  i-  that 

liable  to  spend   more  time  -how  in'  off 
■  orkin'."      I' 


WilUngham;  Dr.  a.  E.  Anderson;  Chauncey  Smith;  The 
Westview  Guests:  Tiios.  wiuto;  Ladles'  Class  of  Presby- 
terian s.  8..  Bethany,  HI.;  Mrs.  Prances  Q.  Kendall; 
Man-  K.  EitJSimons;  .Mr*,  lie  E.  Querrant;  Mrs.  Mary 
Grey  KeU;  T.  K.  Elliott;  "A  Friend  of  Children,"  Wlnns- 
boro.    s.    c. :   Mrs.    E.    Check;    Me-.    K.    Qoodny;   Mis.    L. 

B.  Morton;  Howard  o.    Buck.;  E.   Klrkwood;  Caroline  and 
Hi-  Godfrey;  Kellls,   Tom  and  Elsie  Wahl;   Lois  L. 

Efardlow;  Mis.  Morris  Case;  Geo.  Green;  Mi.  and  Mrs. 
n.  F.  Robison;  Vincent  ami  Phyllis  Hills;  v.  s.  rwlstj 
David  Thomas;  .1.  w.  Wilson;  I..  J.  Campbell;  Dr.  w. 
A.  Kibble:  Frank  Garney;  Stewart  FergUbou;  Win.  H. 
Evans;  M.  L.  Davey;  P.  s.  Anderson;  a.  Farrady;  C 
i  Stevens;  Martin  Pooley;  D.  T.  Scott:  Frances  H. 
Bliss;  Lila  Belcher;  Minna  T.  Grote;  .Mary  (J.  Perry; 
Charlotte  M.  Beekham;  Mrs.  Winnie  Kurton  Stewart;  Mis. 
Geo.  s.  Parker;  n.  L.  Gilbert;  Mrs.  C  U.  Raumelhamp; 
Kate  Fleming;  E.  II.  Palmer;  Cbas.  It.  Sisson;  Thos,  J. 
Baldrige;  Sarah  1'.  Huyckl;  Lloyd  Macy;  Mr.  ami  .Mis. 
Fred  It.  Johnson;  Edward  Ellis;  Mabel  K.  Herman;  Hugh 
Haydock;  Tucker  &  Bobers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  C.  La  vale; 
"in  Memory  of  Roger  O'Connor  Swords";  Etta  Cahen; 
Harry  i>.  Nllson;  l.  ii.  Howe;  A.  Kittle;  it.  B.  Zutavorn; 
May  McK.  Holsteln;  0.  M.  Wold;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stumer; 
.Mrs.  M.  K.  Qaumer;  R.  F.  Berry;  Gilbert  M.  .hues; 
Mary  K.  Cate;  Beatrice  Bagg;  .1.  B.  Carey;  Mis.  .7.  A. 
James;  O.  A.  Cartiei  :  M.  ltnrgy ;  Yacslov  Ziegler;  J.  F. 
Swarbruck;  A.  L.  Scheldt;  M.  G.  White.  -Mis.  E.  A. 
Bower;  Edna  Perrin;  Justin  C.  Jauics;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Schaeffer;  s.  K.  Lyon;  R.  a.  Carhart;  Mis.  Q.  Conners; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  E,  Carson;  Charles  E.  Spang;  Daniel 
Skewes;  M.  T.  Hanrahan;  Raymond  E.  Townsend;  "Sol- 
dier of  the  War  of  'til-(».r>":  ('.  L.  Whltlock;  Mrs.  John 
Hannibal,  Mary  lloyt  Freligh;  Henry  L.  Moody;  Vir- 
ginia K.  Kidd;  Mrs.  Win.  E.  Lithgow;  Mary  Eilgore; 
Hadena  Hester:  L.  K.  Vorburgh;  George  Dudley;  Cen- 
tra] (Jirls'  Club;  Woman's  Auxiliary  Fiist  l'n  sl>>  eii.in 
Church,  Augusta.  Ga. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ksely:  chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  of  Dollvitie  Unit.  Breth.  Church, 
Duncaunon,  Pa.;  .Matilda  Kay;  Anabei  I'.  Scoflelrt;  X.  F. 
Moyle;  "Two  Girls."  Middletown,  Ohio;  Woman's  Auz. 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Oroon  A.  Moore, 
Jr.;  Esther  M.  McClalre;  II.  M.  Ellison;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I).  L.  Slut)':  Mis.  Allen  Waid;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Taylor;  Mar- 
garet 11.  Waul;  Mrs.  Lizzie  1).  Adams;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
E.  1!.  Flynne;  C.  P.  Hubbard:  P.  Gano;  K.  H.  Hockman ; 
John  Reid;  0.  I.  Elilen;  Isabel  W.  deLlma;  Peter  J. 
Hanson;    Mary    A.    Galloway;   Jeanno   Laernix;    Mis.    E.    H. 

Pollock;  F.  s.  Pitch;  K.  \v.  Bush;  Josephine  L.  MaeNab; 
Austin  M.   Patterson;  Olivo  Nlckey;  W.   J.  Allison;  Kollin 

0.  Ward;  Dr.  J.  H.  Martin;  F.  Stickel;  Luella  Granlund; 
Philip  T.   Colgrove;   K.   Blattner;  A.   g.   Simonds;  A.   C. 

Thompson ;  Win.  Warnock;  J.  E.  Tininerlake ;  Lizzie  F. 
I.. me;  II,  II.  llaekman;  "A  Friend,"  Oakland.  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Lydia  Butler  Kaiser;  Joseph  w.  Ehman;  Elizabeth  B. 
Wood;  Benson  B.  Sumner;  .Mis.  J,  T.  Carey;  Katherlne 
L.  Ott;  Richard  and  Hilda  Pickelmoran;  Clara  E. 
Noonan;  (has.  H.  Lembkc;  Frederick  Boss.;  T.  B.  Beat- 
tie;  Sam  G.  Birchard:  Marietta  Habsey;  John  M.  English; 
J.  II.  Cunningham;  Pearl  s.  Chomness;  Ivanhoe  Robert- 
son; Mablo  I.  Gardner;  K.  J.  Atkinson;  Clarence  A. 
Banister;  A.  C.  Eastman;  Margaret  A.  Kan;  Miss  Palmer 
and  Friends;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Rhodes;  D.  11.  Tnlcman;  B. 
E.  Schaefer;  n.  Vahrenberg;  Rudolph  Lofraan;  II.  L. 
Starkebaum;  St,  Paul's  Guild,  Covington,  Ky.;  Church 
of  the  Aseensioa,  Wyoming,  O. ;  Marie  Haslund  and 
Augusta  Peterson;  "E.  I).  D.  V.  D.  N.,"  Chicago,  111.; 
Men's  Bible  Class,  Lakemont,  N.  v.;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Smith; 
Mrs,  B.  I-;.  Maloney;  W.  M.  Crane:  Mis.  Flora  Shutter; 
11.  M,   Benjamin;  Sandy  I*.  Flggat;  Bemhard  Erdman;  S, 

E.  Packard;  .Mrs.  Howard  S.  Howe;  Ilium  Klliotl;  Kcssio 
A.    Eller;    Kay    V.    Howard;    C.    E.    Kccle;    Ceo.    Matlicson; 

M.  F.  Pierce;  Alma  Burneg;  Ethel  L.  Stewart;  Alfred  w. 
Francis;    Rev,    John   Franklin   Carter;  Mrs.   C.    II.   Brown; 

C.  B.  Dodd;  Miss  O.  I.  Credwell;  Mr.  mid  Mrs.  Arnold 
Leonard;   Park  M.  E.   Church,  Weehawken,  N.  .1.:  Trinity 

Church    Scl 1.    Concord,    Mass.;    The   Rosamond   Society    of 

Puryear  High  School,  Puryear,  Term.;  P.  T.  Wellenberg; 
Mabel    Love;   Catherine    E.    Worcester;   Susan   M,    Porter; 

Mi.  and  Mis.  J.  It.  w'lghi  man ;  M.  S.  Ilaidcman;  C.  It. 
Austin;  The  Oil  'iiy  National  Bank;  J.  Vernon  Yost; 
K.    N,     Dashiell;    Mrs.    Edwin    Minis;    Montgomery    M'igs; 

W.  I..  Sheldon;  Mis.  M.  s.  McGoffey;  Agnes  1,.  Little; 
J.  Clarence  Lukens;  I..  Van  De  Werken;  Arthur  Wilson; 
Dr.  Russell  Lyon;  Mrs.  -Mabel  K.  Seliniilt;  Edith  J. 
Elans;  Miss  Phoebe  Force;  .Mis.  XV.  E.  Lane  nee;  Agnes 
M.  Wallace;  -Mis.  C.  E.  D.  Hitchcock;  s.  K.  Crab  tree; 
\.  Holmes;  Dr.  W.  W.  Milligan;  T.  D.  Ford;  I. 
Atkinson;  Francis  Beed;  C.  L.  Barr;  John  M.  and  Prank 
r.  Berry;  Geo.  f.  Bancroft;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .!.  n.  Calli- 
hon ;  J.  I).  Butterworth;  Kid.  L.  N.  Williams  and  Friend; 
Clare  T.    .smith;   It.    a.    Schuyler;   Mr.    and   .Mrs.   .1.    E, 

Smith:  Mary  L.  Bock  and  llerio  M.  lloek ;  Maunio  11. 
Taylor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Anderson;  Kev.  John  B. 
Culpepper;  Franklin  A.  Samuelson;  K.  B.  Kendall;  W. 
W.  Lane;  Mrs.  Sylvia  Clausscn ;  I).  B.  Cowles;  -Mrs. 
i  mi/ia  \i.  Hobson;  Master  William  Haider  Fisher;  Adolph 
II      Zeeb;    Charlotte    E,    Smith;    A.    W.    Freeman;    Wm.    J. 

Gilpin;  C.  f.  Swift;  Mis.  w.  M.  sutu.ii ;  1.  M,  Clements; 

Orvllle  Loving;  Dr.  C,  Drew;  E.  J.  Hewitt  Can;  F.iuil 
1^  <:.  Hohenthol;  Kev.  anil  Mrs.  Bishop  Falkn,  i  ;  Isabel 
K.    Wallace;    L.    Clark;    .Mis.    F.    L.    Davis,    Jr.;    C.    S.    De 

Honlln;   Rube  Allyn;  Mrs,   w.  v.   Colby  "in   Memory  of 

.My    Mother."     Vine-land.    N.    V.;    Dr.     II.     K.    Fierce;    Kev. 

and   Mrs.   Paul  w.   Both;  Raymond  chambers;  George   it. 

,    W.     Bcott    Boyenton;    Thomas    G,     Sagir;    David 

Eogler,    Jr.;    Everett    a.    Davis;    Mis.    J.    P.    stage;   J. 

w.  T.  Guffy;  Boy  Benson;  H.  o.  William   ,  Mabel 

.1.    Whital.cr;    Caroline   L.    Wbltti  more;    Su.^.m    Cuihererell; 

e.    a.    Coomad;   Mrs.    E,    1'.    Nlcklnson;   J.    Ellison;   A. 

I       Robin  on;    M.    J.    Sullivan;    Mrs.     E.    M.     Ilillsman;    J. 

Luther   Jordan;    Bessie    I.    Prehn;    Agnes    Emett;    J.    L. 
.    W.     B.    Murdock,    Jr.;    Fannie    A.    Piatt;    Frank 

F.  Williams;    Mare    F.    Cad. Use;    .Nat     ( '.     Neat;    Corinne 
.    Selma   J.    Nixon;    Airs.    K.    H.    Yaeck;    Mrs.    T.    II. 

ii   ;    Mi,.    Alia  it    la  liman,    Jr.:   C.    K.    Cannady;    .Mrs. 

i     (      Ketchin;"   Rhodopsin,"    Hamilton.   Bermuda;  .1.  H, 

.    Monye    A.    La      i      H.    D.    Wbleldon;    M.    W, 

Thomas;   Boy    Hollocher;   Frank   J.    George;   M,    Bennlng- 

M.    G.    Smith;    Mr.    John    W.    (oil,, .it;    Win.    I'. 

Dom,   .ii  .   Gorbam   Easterbrook;  J.    it.    Eetcham;  w.    it. 
;       J.   C.   His.-;  Pearl  Shackelford;  "A  .Mem- 
ber  ,,r   ii, e    Dnion    Church,"    Berea,   Ky.;   Mi.    ami   Mrs. 
Thos.    .i     Osborne;    Beatrice    Peck;    Mrs.    J.    w.    Vance; 
o    i  ;,i,i  i  ■;  s.   i„  Wood;  Mis  M.  T.   Boardman; 
s.    wiiiaid;  .1.   it.    Sparrow;   G.    <      Bamsdell; 
Hemmerle;  John   If.   Cornelius;   Mrs.   w.    A.    Mil 
Oreshi  Charlotte,    Mich.;  Thanksgiving 

Pari    Meth.    ',  b,  Akron,   Ohio; 

Music  Service,  New    v,,ri.  CUy;  (;    S.  Tapley;  \i> 
i     li     Hay  den;  Portnlghtly  Book  club.  Indianapolis,   bid  ; 
Olol  Olson;  John    Benm       Bucklln;  .Maud,-   Forbes;   Evan- 
gelical B        !'.    HI.;   Corwln    Ml    inn    circle, 
Cbnrcb,    Ualnesburg,    Pa.;    mim    e. 
wlni,  l".   An,,  ,;  "A  Teacher,"  Grand   Rapid  . 
Maude    Tibbetts;    A.    w.    Ekstrom:    Miss    Ethel 
i          i      and   r.    Endi  i  ;•■ ;  "T.    w,    n  "  :   H 
Miller,  .1    Plerson;  Helen  Converse;  (!.   W.   Tn   ler;   e 

Mi     .ml    Mr      >.    n.    Bacon;    Mrs.    it.    McOondu; 

Bi  ne.it :    J     ,i     \n  itln  ;    Louise   Thwalte  ;    M     si  tl 

K.    I     Baco       W     u     Brltton;  Amelia  (      Meyer;  Tie-    H. 

1.  T.    i      <  Mo  N    i,     hi.:   Alfred,    B 
lund    and   'l.   o    Thompson;    ll.    D.    rateu;   Mabel    Davld- 

i !  I,    ;,  I  ,         I  -.  man ;     In,-/. 

-     Mi      o     e  i  -I    II.    Di-,1      i     i    -.: 

D    .  .    Harriet    Oemmel;   Mrs.   w.   H.    Truman;   Irms 


T..  Keber;  II.  C.  Plimpton;  A.  J.  Vlmer;  E.  L.  Welch; 
Mrs.  Horsey  Molum:  John  Woal;  T.  W.  Kiggs;  M.  s. 
Parker;  Blanda  Blrkeland;  John  H.  Hillhouae;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward J.  King;  Ella  M.  Williams ;  Ada  Hall;  F.  H.  Rose- 
iboom;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kay;  Peter  A.  Steen:  Women's  So. 
l'res.     Church.     Hamburg,    N.     Y. ;    Mrs.     Jennie    Job;     "A 

Friend,"  Breinigavllle,  Pa.;  Era  N.  Beach;  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Snyder;  Mrs.  Cora  K.  Brennan;  Sarah  E.  Nock;  Mrs. 
T.  E,  Lieklider;  Ethel  M.  Duuliip;  Olivo  Welcott  Scud- 
der;  Louis  Wall;  James  Prantz;  Kuzelian  S.  S.  Class, 
Blackwell  -Memorial  llapt.  S.  S.,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. ; 
-Mis.  Mary  E.  Lee:  Wm.  J.  W'arreiicr;  Kutli  Cillson; 
"liigi-st  Header";  Winnifred  Van  llagoi;  F.  S.  Chambon; 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Gregory;  .1.  E.  Quinn;  Charles  K.  Momeyer; 
J.  C.  Weims;  Emma  Stabl  Kan;  L.  l>.  Temple;  E.  White; 
Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Lowe;  J.  N.  McDonald;  Sarah  A.  Thomas; 
Mrs.  C,  L.  Brosius;  Mrs.  Niu  C.  Kothstein;  U.  R.  Voss; 
Laura  Grainger;  T.  W.  Morrow;  "Anonymous,"  Dawson. 
N.  Mexico;  Dr.  Ralph  Shaften;  .lames  Porter;  "A  Friend." 
Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  N.  A.  Kimrey;  XV.  R. 
Bennett;  W.  H.  Drayton;  W.  Lewis  Clark;  Kev.  D.  L. 
(lark;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Tucker;  C.  W.  Clair;  10.  F. 
Gates;  Eva  W.  Young:  Jas.  Kirk;  Anna  Chapin  Collins, 
Wm.  Sayer;  Waiter  M.  Bishop;  Fred  A.  Westerman; 
■Memory  of  My  Dear  Wife."  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Allison  ]). 
Adams:    J.    E.    Walton;    G.    W.    Ogden    and    Mis.    W.    E. 

Ogden;  .lames  Botchsy;  W.  11.  Parker;  Doris  Bibbins; 
1..  I'.  Thornton;  Olive  E.  Baker;  A.  W.  Latham  and  Miss 
Emma  White;  Mrs.  John  Y.  Lewis;  W.  T.  Paul;  May  10. 
Wilson;  A.  A.  Gebring;  Judge  John  Hunt;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Needham;  Miriam  S.  .Meyer;  Mrs.  Martha  E.  llolliday; 
Clancy  Finney;  "L.  J.  T.,"  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  J.  II. 
Brubaker;  C.  E.  Desch;  Mrs.  Julia  Hanson;  Sara  O. 
I'nri.b;  H.  It.  Beams;  Ada  Chapin;  (J.  S.  Audrus; 
Amelia  M.  Zapp;  Jane  T,  Kennedy:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
B.    Clark;    K.    M.    Stillwell;  J.    O.    Purintun;   Mrs.    Frank 

B.  Snyder;  Dr.  II.  10.  Jenkins;  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Tobey; 
Thaddeus  L.    Helton ;  Ben   Duncan:   Evelyn   Sargent;    Henry 

C.  Pearson;  Rosalia  Baldwin;  Edwin  Hughes;  "Anony. 
mous."  Mexico.  Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  C.  Rlegel; 
Wilbur  F.  Nevins;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Merriamm;  It.  c.  Morri- 
son; Bemhard  A.  Wuzzel;  II.   Da lann;   Evelyn  C,   Mar 

shall;  Charlie  Cnssell;  L.  A.  Suell;  Boy  G.  McFadi  i ; 
('has.  XV.  Summers;  Constance  Lippincott;  Cbas.  1). 
Becker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Field;  Mrs.  Ella  Foster; 
Geo.  1..  More;  J.  11.  Johnston;  Mrs.  R.  B.  MilCr;  Mary 
c.  Bossier;  Julius  L.  Anderson;  H.  E.  Kloss;  W.  II.  An- 
derson ami  Mrs.  Georgians  Franklin;  Florence  M.  Hayes; 
"Anonymous,"  Toledo,  Ohio;  F,  Emosman;  W.  A.  Pinker- 

ton:  Mrs.  K.  C.  Cebhart:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eihv.  Chittenden; 
Lizzie  M.  Fitch;  E.  Smith;  Chris  Hansen;  E.  A.  Fller- 
miiii;  C.  G»  Anderson;  Joseph  Matseii;  Harry  Goodrich; 
F.  If.  Brown;  I.  S.  Jourdan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Hun  toon;    M,    A.    Plerson;    Sarah   XV.    Martin;    ll.    Warren; 

D.  F.   Wilm.it:   W.    S.    Cadwallader;   Henry   K.    Case;  J.    F. 

Ochesolesger;  Minnie  M.   Beecher;  c.  10.  Cuykendall;  Fred 

H.  Emery;  A.  II.  Webb;  Roy  1*.  Bailey;  Emma  Mandcrs; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Clay;  John  B.  Kendall;  Edith 
W.   Say;  Max  A.  Adler;  Dr.   S.   E.    Sweitzer;  W.    E.   Styles; 

A.  G.  Bashoar;  Mrs.  H.  \V.  It.  Spore;  Henry  llelund;  Mrs. 
Hunkins;  Mary  10.  Richardson ;  Marie  A.  M.  Smith;  Siinim  I 
W.  Sheldon;  "Anonymous,"  Greeley,  Col.;  L.  WlnUier; 
Mrs.  Kate  R.  Truesdell;  E.  Hume;  Mrs.  V.  F.  de  D. 
Noble;    Joshua    F.     Weeks;    V.     I).     Alston;    Mrs.     XV.     E. 

Pearson;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Newton;  Mrs,  ll.  xv.  Stubbs;  Hugh 

E.  King;  L.  C.  Vollmer;  Charles  W.  Curtis;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Earle;  M.  C.  Ehv;  W.  W.  West;  11.  M.  W.  Macdonald; 
Ella    M.    Carlson;    J.    S.    Walker;    William    L.    Bubout; 

Adelaide  Whiting;;  "Anonymous,"  Hartford.  Conn.;  Iter. 
C.  D.  Chapman;  It.  H.  Traill;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Binnington ; 
Edith    N'ulton;    Walter    M.     Eddy;    Adah    Sberft';    Emily    S. 

Fuller;  Grace  Snowden;  Dement  Printing  Co.;  Lawrence 

B.  Jones:  Stanley  J.  Theis ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  lilakeslee;  "Anony- 
mous."   Yelln,    Wash.;    Mrs.     Isabel    Dlebl ;    Damper    Union 

Sunday  School,  Manlstlque,  Mich.;  Eighth  Grade  of  Mit- 
chell School.  Mitchell,  Neb.;  Edith  Le  Rice;  Baptist  S.  s. 
Class,  No.  7,  Re'ading.  Mich.;  Ladies'  Embroidery  Club. 
Greene,  la.;  J.  E.  Lane:  Lainsburg  Chapter,  No.  10a, 
O.  E.  S.,  LalnsbUTg,  Mich.:  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Dnion,  Brockton,  -Mass.;  People's  Social  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Payne; 
Shakespeare  Club.  Flagstaff.  Ariz.;  1.  A.  Clayton;  Civics 
Class,  Petrolia  High  School,  1'etrolia,  Texas;  Mary  F. 
Kales;  ('.  A.  Miller:  Pupils  of  Gutbriesvillc  High  School. 
Guthriesvllle,  Pa.;  M.  E.  Lazzell;  W.  M.  Gratiot;  Bernlce 
Keisten;  11.  V.  II.  Otulerdonk;  Sarah  A.  Hawkins;  Helen 
L.  Griggs;  Mrs.  Smith  Kuhn;  1).  M.  Sniilli;  J.  W.  John- 
ston; Mis.  10.  G.  Feint;  Dr.  C.  II.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Marian 
Lewis;  Byron  C,  Mathews;  H.   M.  Sears;  W.  1).  Gregory; 

Wm.     II.     Cochrane;    .Mrs.     Frank    Swanson;    Margaret     M. 

Wetherbee;  Mis.  N.  C.  Farber;  c.  ll.  Cnrlstopherson ;  Belle 
Fletcher;  E.  J.  Newcomer;  Mrs.  Donald  c.  McCreery;  Mrs. 

E.    Loudon:    Mr.    and    Mrs.    II.    Grant.    Fisher;    Mrs.    L.    I,. 

Ressegnie;   l>ora  w.   Funkhouser;   Helen   Gustafson;   Mis. 

J.  E.  Nelson;  Frances  L.  Sanders;  "Stoeker  Children," 
Detroit,   Mich.;  Mis.   W.    IS.   Holland;  Robert  L.    Doughlerv; 

W.  L.   McComick;  it.    it.   Westlake;  Chas.   Bowers:  E.   J. 

Ciiiidra:  10.  A.  Swanson;  Kosello  Crounse;  "Anonvninus." 
New  York;  1'.  M,  Bangle;  Mrs.  K.  II.  Wardall;  Jacob 
Mill;     Miss    L.     V.     Merriman ;     Marian     Thome;    Madison 

School,  Souib  Bend,  tad.;  W.  J.  nines,  Meriwether,  s.  C.j 
Accounting  Dipt.  New  England  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Miss  Emily  Freihofer;  Union  Service 
Thanksgiving    Offering,     Blue    Kapids,    Kan.;    Junior    dills 

of  Titusviiio  High  School,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Wlnfleld  Chap- 
ter, No.   418,  o.  E.  s.,  West  Wlnfleld,  N.  Y. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $7,545.01 

Previously  reported  . . .    *1, 032,905.67 

Total  this  report 226,361.13 


GRAND  TOTAL.      $1,269,266.80 


Busy  Day. — Tlio  native  of  Now  York 
had  brought  liis  Ozark  cousin  to  sec  the 
Bights.  Totfotlier  they  gazed  to  die  cloud- 
swept  upper  stories  of  the  Woolworth 
Building,  mounted  (lie  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  did  the  weird  curl)  market.  Finally, 
they  siood  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and    Forty-second    Street,    waiting  for   a 

chance    to    dodge    tin;    long    procession    of 
automobiles  and   throngs  of  pedestrians. 

The  Ozarkian  calmly  watched  the 
hustling  thousands.  Then  ho  turned  to 
his  cousin. 

'  Picnic   in   town?  "  he  inquired.     The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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ECONOMY 

NOT  MILES  PER  GALLON,  BUT  MILES  PER  TRUCK 


TX7HILE  the  consumption  of  gas,  oil  and  tires 
must  figure  in  motor  truck  operation,  the  most 
important  element  is  the  length  of  a  truck's  life. 
Upon  this  element  depends  the  answer  to  a  vital 
question,  "How  much  does  my  truck  cost  per  ton- 
mile?"  Clydesdale  represents  true  economy  in  long 
life  and  low  upkeep,  with  a  record  to  prove  it. 


IN  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  fuel 
made  possible  by  the  Clydesdale  Con- 
troller, there  is  a  more  decided  economy 
in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  starting 
strains  on  driving  mechanism  which  so 
often  result  from  a  "racy"  motor.  Such 
strains  tear  a  truck  to  pieces  before  its 


time. 


driver  under  the  hood 


vents  truck  abuse  and  thereby  makes  the 
cost  of  operation  a  matter  of  running  ex- 
pense rather  than  lost  time  and  repair  bills. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
Clyde.  Ohio 


The  Best  Driver  You  Can  Employ 


A 


Automatic  regulation  of  gas  supply  insures  an  even 
motor  speed.  The  Clydesdale  Controller  maintains 
Such  regulation  at  any  speed  selected.  If  the  driver 
on  the  seat  sets  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  the 
"driver  under  the  hood"  will  keep  the  truck  moving 


at  that  speed  uphill  or  down,  on  smooth  or  rough 
roads,  without  the  use  of  accelerator.  When  no 
power  is  needed,  this  device  idles  the  motor,  even 
when  the  clutch  is  thrown  out  to  shift  gears.  The 
economy  of  such    mechanical   control   is   obvious. 


BJHHKffi 
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PUTTING  IT  UP  TO   THE  RETAILER 


Can  We  Increase 
Your  Coal  Property 
Investment  in  Value? 

By  placing  these  resources 
at  your  disposal — 

Experience  based  on  37   years    sue- 
rul  management  and  ownership 
ot*    large  bituminous  mines  in  vir- 
tually all  important  fields — 

Facts  and  data  on  markets,  methods 
and  organization,  gathered  and 
n-:ed  by  the  broad  scope  of  our 
own  organization  — 

Economics  of  a  large  buying  power 
and  the  facilities  for  distribution 
and  sales  built  upon  our  annual 
sale  of  millions  of  tons. 

Our  contact  with  the  problems  of 
Financing,  Operating  and  Selling 
often  enables  us  to  indicate  the 
means  of  great  savings,  or  replace 
departments  costly  to  single  com- 
panies by  the  economies  of  a  service 
maintained  on  a  large  scale    basis. 


Write  for  Coal  Property 
Management  booklet 


CO. 


PEABODY    COAL 

Founded  i&Sj 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Operating   }6  bituminous  mines  in   n  fields  with 
annual  capacity  of  18,000,000  tons 


Make  \  our  Money  Earn  7% 
Next  \ear 

Now  it  the  time  to  review  the  past — 
i"  plan  for  definite  financial  progress 

next  >•  .ir.    T'*c  Miller  Mortgage  Bonds, 
yielding  inveatort  a  greater  income  than  many  ,r<  u- 

Mi»r»   of  »-^ii«l    .ouii<lnr«t,  offer  a   thoroughly    hale- 
guarded  *ay  lo  *ati*fa<  lory  investment  progress. 

Get  These  Three  Booklet* 

"\  our    Investment!" 
■  I    Inw.lnirnti" 
"Your  Investment  Bunker'* 

tTritc    today   for    r/iaja    booklet*. 

G  I  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
950  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


INVFMTnRQ     '  •    <wure  patent  ihould 

HtVLlUUIVJ  Kuide    ^.ok   ■•HOW 

I'M  EN  r."      -      1         lei    or  tl  etch  at  d 
cntion  and  we  will  give    opl 
■ 
RANDOLPH    4    CO.,    IKpt     171.    \\  j<hiii£tun.   1)     « 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  Mr™ 

,  .     .-      .  ,  •    ■       .    .  i 

1  wilocaacd 
•«■  huiiBjs-Jti  cMKv-rnlnc  tmtrt,  • 


LANCASTI 


INE,  208  Our.)  Buildbt.  Waihiaglon,  D.  C. 


Your  Gloves  Ravel  ? 

Avoid  Ravels -wear 
H^YN  Superseain  Glows 


THE  price  situation — with  retail  prices 
slow  to  follow  wholesale  prices  down- 
ward— is  likened  hj"  a  writer  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Post's  financial  page  to  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  a  leading 
character  refuses  to  respond  to  the  call- 
hoy.  "The  retailer  declines  to  take  the 
stage.  The  producer  has  played  his  part 
tragically  and  the  wholesaler  has  trod  the 
hoards  with  at  least  a  verisimilitude  of 
heroism.  But  the  retailer  has  lingered  in 
l  he  wings — the  vociferations  of  pit  and  gal- 
lery have  so  far  heen  wasted  on  him.  The 
property-man  (Wall  Street)  has  emitted 
thunder  and  lightning,  to  no  effect."  The 
Associated  Dress  Industries  in  convention 
at  Atlantic  City  recently  urged  retailers  to 
cut  prices  and  unload  their  goods  as  fast 
as  possible.  "  Cut  a  loss,  and  let  a  profit 
run,"  is  a  Wall  Street  motto  recommended 
to  retail  merchants  hy  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  advice  is  echoed  generally 
by  the  financial  press.  On  all  sides  we 
hear  that  the  situation  "is  up  to  the  re- 
tailer."  President  Sabin,  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  says  in  The  Guaranty 
News  that  the  most  important  step  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  business  world  is  "for 
retail  merchants  to  realize  that  they,  too, 
must  meet  the  inevitable  economic  trend 
and  adjust  their  prices  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions."  Mr.  J.  II.  Tregoe  tells  credit- 
in.  n  dining  in  New  York  that  "manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  have  taken  their  losses 
like  real  men  recently,  but  many  retailers 
to-day  are  blocking  business  progress  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  take  a  tempo- 
rary loss."  For  this  reason  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  finds  manufactur- 
ers, wholesale  dealers,  and  jobbers  arrayed 
"against  the  retail  merchants  in  pretty 
much  all  sections  of  the  country."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post's  Boston  financial  eorro- 
spondenl  thus  presents  some  of  tho  "obvi- 
ous reasons"  why  the  retailer  must  for  his 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  business  gen- 
erally, proceed  forthwith  to  cut  prices  to 
the  hone: 

The  public  reads  of  great  reductions  in 
commodity  prices,  and  is  irritated  on  find- 
ing  Bcant  reflection  of  this  in  its  purchasing 
power.  Certain  things  it  gets  cheaper,  but 
the  number  is  not  large  enough  nor  are  the 
commodities  of  the  right  sort  to  lessen  ap- 
preciably the  strain  on  consumers.  Having 
waited  so  long  for  a  general  reduction  in  the 
of  Ih  big,  the  public  is  disposed  "to  see 
it  through."  It  is  a  question  of  staying 
power,  with  the  odds  all  in  favor  of  tho 
public. 

The  advertising  columns  are  full  of  re- 
tailers' announcements  of  price  reductions 
very  sizable  in  some  coses),  but  these 
bavealmosl  an  exigent  appearance,  tending 
gtheo  the  consumer  in  his  waiting 
attitude-  rather  than  otherwise.  The  con- 
sumer, in  short,  has  become  a  good  deal  of 
rategist.     When  be  Beee  a  tag  embodying 


a  mark-down  of  33  per  cent,  be  handles  tho 
goods  with  keen  scrutiny,  and  his  conclu- 
sion often  is  that  tho  quality  has  declined 
quite  as  much  as  the  price. 

The  consumer  feels  that  the  retailer  must 
soon  "apply  the  knife  in  earnest,"  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  season's  goods.  So  he 
waits.  Further  more,  he  is  compelled  to  wait 
because — in  the  East  at  least — people  have 
less  money  to  spend.    Continues  this  writer : 

The  retailer  is  the  marplot  in  the  situa- 
tion. If  his  shelves  are  as  full  as  many  per 
sons  think,  he  has  got  to  take  sizable  losses. 
The  sooner  he  takes  them  the  better  it  will 
be  for  everybody,  himself  included.  For 
the  feeling  is  strong  that  there  will  be  good 
business  in  this  country  if  only  he  can  reach 
bed-rock.  The  wholesaler  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  at  sea,  and  must  remain  so  until 
the  retailer  gages  the  situation  for  them. 
He,  because  he  comes  nearest  the  consumer, 
is  their  barometer,  and  at  present  ho  is  not 
functioning  with  any  approach  to  exacti- 
tude. Certainly,  he  has  not  yet  afforded 
any  indication  as  to  when  they  can  safely 
put  on  more  sail;  if  anything,  ho  creates  a 
fear  that  they  may  have  to  run  under  bare 
poles. 

"Consumers  in  the  Saddle"  is  the  head- 
ing of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  which 
notes  the  passing  of  the  day  when  "any 
storekeeper  could  put  goods  behind  his 
counter  and  some  one  would  clamor  for 
them  without  regard  to  price."  In  other 
editorials  this  daily  comments: 

From  every  part  of  tho  country  comes 
evidence  that  the  retailers  have  been  tho 
greatest  obstacle  to  readjustment.  Whole- 
sale-price reductions  have  been  going  on 
since  early  this  year.  In  tho  past  month 
farm  products  declined  13.3  per  cent.,  and 
are  now  2S  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Wholesale  food  prices  dropt  8}4  per  cent. 
in  October,  and  raw  materials,  fabrics,  and 
clothing  have  tumbled.  Yet  retailers 
charge  inflation  prices. 

In  consequence,  woolen  and  cotton 
mills  are  running  on  part  time  and  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  October  was  the 
smallost  in  the  war-period.  In  every  in- 
dustry manufacturers  are  waiting  for  re- 
tailers to  place  orders;  and  the  retail 
shelves  are  not  being  cleared  because  the 
public  will  not  buy  at  the  prices  prevailing 
during  the  prosperity  madness 

The  retailer  who  looks  at  his  goods  as 
worth  what  they  cost  him  months  ago  is 
courting  tins  same  kind  of  experience  as  the 
fanners  who  held  wheat  for  $3  and  now 
must  sell  for  half  that,  or  still  loss  if  they 
hold  longer.  The  only  ones  to  profit  by 
this  will  bo  receivers  and  trustees  in 
bankruptcies. 

Labor,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  insists 
that  wages  should  not  bo  lowered  to  cor- 
respond with  wholesale  prices,  because  re- 
tail prices  have  not  come  down  in  propor- 
tion. So,  again,  it  is  "up  to  the  retailer," 
and  we  read  further: 

He  is  the  distributer  and  it  is  charged 
that  he  is  blocking  the  flow  of  goods  instead 
of   helping  it.     His  excuse  is   that   he  has 
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Opening  the  Shortest  Pathway  to  the  Brain 


FT  is  the  prolonged  dusk  of  Arctic  night  one 
-*•  hundred  miles  above  the  Circle — the  thermo- 
meter far  below  zero  and  snow  piled  mountains 
high.  A  crowd  of  unlearned  but  eager  Lapps,  too 
numerous  for  the  small  mission  chapel  nearby,  are 
assembled  in  the  open  air  on  skis  and  snowshoes 
— their  eyes  centered  on  a  crudely  erected  screen 
of  snow. 

Across  this  screen,  as  white  as  Nature  can 
make  it,  flashes  a  succession  of  vivid  pictures — 
Japan,  China,  Korea,  tropical  India,  all  imaged 
on  that  Arctic  background — pictures  of  climes 
and  peoples  that  benighted  audience  had  never 
dreamed  of.  And  the  source  ?  A  simple  but  effi- 
cient little  stereopticon,  the  Balopticon,  mounted 
on  a  rough  table  in  the  snow  and  covered  with  a 
heavy,  protecting  blanket,  that  its  lenses  may  not 
break  in  the  frigid  atmosphere. 

This  true  incident  is  perhaps  unusual,  but  no 
more  significant  than  countless  other  instances  of 
Balopticon  service.    Optical  projection  has  broken 


down  the  travel  barriers  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth.  Photography  and  projection  co-operating 
bring  the  world  to  our  feet,  for  whatever  can  be 
photographed  anywhere  can  be  projected  in  life- 
like reproductions  anywhere  else. 

And  so,  in  church  and  mission,  school  and 
college,  lecture  hall  and  home,  wherever  people  of 
any  race  or  creed  gather  together,  the  Balopticon 
has  made  its  enlightening  way,  adding  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge  as  no  other  agency  can. 
For  the  eye  is  the  gateway  of  the  shortest  nerve 
path  to  the  brain.  What  the  eye  sees,  the  brain 
comprehends   quickest   and   remembers    longest. 

In  its  development  of  the  Balopticon  to  repre- 
sent the  most  complete  and  efficient  line  of  pro- 
jection apparatus  obtainable,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company  has  but  further  enriched  its 
seventy  years  of  service — of  supplying  practically 
every  form  of  lens  or  optical  instrument  that 
humanity  needs  in  its  search  for  truth  and 
knowledge. 


Write  for  Special  Balopticon    Circular  or  literature  on  other  lines. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopticons,  Binoculars  and  other  Optical  Instrument! 
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The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Capital,   Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 

Deposits 

$181,500,000 

Resources 

$264,000,000 


Make  It  Your  New  England  Bank 


The  Duty  of  Credit 

Every  seed  that  is  planted,  every  hour  of  labor  that  is 
txpcndcd  on  production  of  raw  materials  represents  effort 
to  increase  the  resources  of  the  world.  Between  produc- 
tion and  final  application  to  mankind's  needs  of  the  fruits 
of  this  effort  there  may  be  an  interval  of  months. 

The  highest  duty  of  credit  is  to  finance  this  element  of 
time  in  the  processes  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  great  resources  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  are  utilized  to  provide  credit  for  production, 
industry  and  commerce. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New\brk 

(  .i|»t.il  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profi 
Over  1  iftyfive  Million  Dollars 


V* 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


goods  -which  cost  him  high  prices  and  he 
wants  to  work  them  off  without  loss  before 
dropping  to  the  new  levels.  It  is  to  be 
said  in  his  behalf  that  the  price  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  retail  prices 
generally  lagged  behind  wholesale  prices  on 
the  rising  market,  as  they  frankly  do  on  the 
falling  market.  The  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  flour  industry, 
recently  issued,  shows  that  during  the 
period  1913-18  wheat  rose  160  per  cent., 
flour  at  Avholesale  146  per  cent.,  and  flour 
at  retail  118  per  cent. 

There  was  much  discussion  while  prices 
were  rising  over  the  point  whether  a  retailer 
was  justified  in  basing  his  prices  upon  re- 
placement costs,  and  popular  opinion  gen- 
erally held  that  he  was  not.  We  have 
pointed  out  in  comments  upon  waivtitne 
profits  that  a  dealer  would  need  the  profits 
of  a  rising  market  to  meet  tho  losses  of  a 
declining  market.  Tho  proper  basis  for 
prices  at  all  times  is  replacement  costs,  for 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  dealer  can 
control  prices  on  any  other  basis.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  he  can  sell  goods  at 
what  they  cost  him. 

But  the  fact  that  a  retailer  did  no  I, 
promptly  follow  prices  on  a  rising  market 
will  not  help  him  now.  He  can  not  afford 
to  block  the  procession.  The  producer  has 
had  to  come  down,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  his  crops  or  his  goods  were  produced 
on  the  high  level,  the  jobber  has  had  to 
take  his  loss,  and  the  retailer  who  gels 
down  to  the  new  level  as  soon  as  possible 
will  gain  by  doing  so.  lie  will  be  selling 
low-cost  goods  while  his  slow-going  rivals 
are  tied  up  with  the  old  stocks.  The  best 
policy  for  the  merchant  at  all  times  is  to 
turn  his  stock  as  fast  as  he  can  replace' it 
at  lower  prices.  Furl  liermore,  in  times  like 
these  every  man  who  is  a  link  in  the  busi- 
ness chain  should  do  his  part  to  accomplish 
a  speedy  readjustment  and  a  restoration  of 
confidence.  There  can  be  no  restoration 
of  confidence  until  retail  prices  are  in  lino 
with  producer's  prices.  This  is  no  time 
for  recriminations  about  the  blame  for  high 
prices  or  large  stocks. 

The  situation  may  result  in  permanent 
changes  in  the  methods  of  retail  distribu- 
tion. The  tendency  has  been  toward  chain 
stores  and  distribution  on  a  large  scale  by 
people  who  buy  direct  of  producers,  or 
through  agencies  controlled  by  producers. 
The  present  deadlock  and  inability  of  pro- 
ducers to  make  their  reductions  effective 
to  consumers  will  stimulate  if.  More  shoe- 
factories  are  going  to  have  their  own  retail 
stores,  for  the  sake  of  controlling  prices  to 
the  public.  The  farmers  are  aroused  over 
the  failure  of  retail  prices  upon  fruits  and 
other  products  to  come  down,  and  thereby 
stimulate;  consumption  when  products  are 
perishing.  Possibly  the  retailer  some- 
limes  gels  more  blame  than  is  coming  to 
bim,  but  this  is  a  time  when  it  behooves 
every  one  to  play  the  game  of  cooperation 
so  openly  thai  all  can  see  what  he  is  doing. 

Much  of  this  criticism  is  resented  by 
retailers,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
They  point  to  the  succession  of  bargain  sales 
that  have  been  featured  in  most  of  our  cities 
for  months  past,,  and  they  assert  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  bring  prices  to  proper 
levels.  The  executive  of  a  large  New  En- 
gland department  store  writes  to  The  Bache 
Review  a  letter  defending  the  retailer,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 
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Those  of  you  who  criticize  us  now  seem 
to  forget  that  it  was  the  retailer  who  first 
cut  prices  almost  six  months  ago  when  the 
manufacturers  failed  to  recognize  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  buying  public, 
which  the  retailer  was  quick  to  sense  through 
his  close  contact  over  the  counter. 

At  that  time  the  wholesaler  and  manu- 
facturer were  the  first  to  criticize  the  retailer 
for  reducing  prices,  telling  him  he  would 
be  unable  to  replace  his  stocks  except  at  still 
higher  prices !  Had  the  retailer  heeded  this 
advice  it  would  have  prolonged  the  period 
of  high  prices,  as  none  of  us  have  heard  of 
a  wholesaler  reducing  his  prices  when  the 
demand  was  still  strong.  Is  this  consistent 
with  the  great  chorus  of  "Profiteer!  Prof- 
iteer! "  which  the  wholesaler  is  lustily  shout- 
ing to-day? 

In  spite  of  your  undoubtedly  well-mean- 
ing statements  to  the  contrary,  I  assert 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  the  retailers  as  a  class  have  not  been 
guilty  of  profiteering  during  the  war,  nor 
are  they  at  this  time.  We  are  all  marking 
our  merchandise  closer  to-day  than  for 
many  years;  we  have  been  reducing  stocks, 
and  buying  only  from,  hand  to  mouth,  and 
in  so  doing  are  able  to  follow  the  market 
down,  giving  our  customers  the  benefit  of 
the  new  low  prices 

In  further  proof  of  my  assertions  that 
prices  are  lower  in  our  stores  to-day,  let  me 
cite  these  few  instances — just  a  few  of  hun- 
dreds I  could  name: 

Price  Our  Price 

6  Mos.  Ago  To-day 

Women's  suits $45.00  $29.75 

"       hats 8.00  5.00 

:'        hosiery 4.00  3.00 

"       gloves 4.19  2.49 

coats 39.75  21.00 

"       dresses 37.50  29.75 

Percales 69  .49 

Fruit  of  Loom  cotton  sheeting .59  .29 

You  see,  gentlemen,  the  much-abused 
retailer  is  not  entirely  without  a  defense. 
He  is  by  no  means  the  heartless,  selfish, 
conscienceless,  unprincipled  being  he  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be,  and  every 
man  of  the  craft  who  takes  pride  in  his 
occupation,  and  values  the  respect  of  his 
associates  and  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  resents  the  imputations  and  injustices 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  just  such 
articles  as  yours. 


FRANCE  AGAIN  FEEDING  HERSELF 

LAST  year  France  found  it  necessary 
to  import  41,000,000  hundredweight 
of  wheat;  this  year  she  is  practically  able 
to  feed  herself,  and  the  harvest  has  been  so 
good  that  the  French  Government  has 
been  enabled  to  cancel  contracts  for  the 
import  of  South-American  wheat  into 
France.  Within  two  years  after  the 
armistice,  we  note  in  a  statement  sent  out 
by  the  French  Commission  in  the  United 
States,  France  has  almost  completely  re- 
made the  vast  area  of  her  agricultural  soil 
which  was  "pitted  and  scarred  beyond 
usefulness  by  the  ravages  of  the  war." 
The  Commission  has  a  report  showing 
that  out  of  7,000,000  acres  which  were 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  effects 
of  battle  from  1914  to  1918,  only  280,000 
acres  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  permit 
of  sowing  next  spring.  As  we  read  further 
in  this  statement: 

The  rest  of  the  agricultural  area  has  been 
restored,  or  will  be  restored,  by  tho  end  of 
the  current  year.  The  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission show  that  4,000,000  acres,  or  more 


Trustworthy  Friends 
for  Travelers 


Anyone  can  spend  your  money,  but  only 
you  can  cash  your 

u  rf      "l^       jf<n     American     f*\ 

jtVJd  *jPl  Association  v^ncques 

For  this  reason  they  are  carried  by  travel- 
ers the  world  over  and  honored  wherever 
presented. 

Through  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's  foreign 
service,  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that 
travelers  holding  "A*B«A"  Cheques  may  ex- 
change them,  on  arrival*  in  Europe,  for  other 
"A'B'A"  Cheques  payable  in  sterling,  francs,  or 
lire,  etc.,  at  the  rate  payable  on  the  day  of 
exchange. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  in 
convenient  leather  rwallets — at  almost  any  bank  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


For  full  information  write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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The  Sport 
of  Doers 


On.-  of  this  country's  prominent  physicians 
recently    probed   into   tho   question   why   men 

Ice. 

He  t nt  n«tl  a  deaf  ear  to  plil>  prejudices  and 

epted  l>ut  half-thought-out  notions.     He 

b  -  conclusions  upon  a  careful  study  of 

the  use  of  tobacco  by  our  men  during  the  War. 

He  diagnosed  smoking  as  being  dearly  a  diver* 

uln.li  helped  rather  than  interfered  with  a 
roan's  performance  of  his  duty. 

Smoking  is  not  a  vicious  practice  but  a  happy 
>|H.rt.  If  it  wire  not,  this  expert  declares,  men 
would  long  ago  have  hegun  taking  "My  Lady 
\    otin    "  in  the  form  of  pills  or  tablets. 

That's  straight  to  the  point.  A  man  lights  up 
liw  pipe  'or  a  little  relaxation,  not  to  interfere 
with  luit   to  improve  his  work. 

He  reels  in  Deed  of  a  moment's  let-up  which 

will  add  to  his  power. 

B  ck  he  throws  himself  in  the  most  comfort- 
able position  in  the  old  chair;  he  scratches  his 
match  slowly,  carefully,  not  nervously;  he  lights 

up    the    fragrant    weed 
in  the  old  bowl  not  in 
haste    but    lingeringly; 
he    watches    the   smoke 
curl  away  from  his  lips 
with   the  same  peculiar 
happiness  with  which  he 
watched    Babe   Ruth 
knock  a  home  run,  and 
then- 
He  plans  how  best; to 
do  what  he  has  to  do. 

A    good    smoke — 
a      good      .-port.         A 

good  sport — a  good 

doer,      when     things 
have-  to  be  done. 

Smoking     is     the 
Bporl  of  doers. 

Of  couise,  .1  ^.'<>d  smoke  depends  greatly 
u| having  ju>t  the  ri^ht  tobacco. 

\\.-  recommend  Edgewortb  to  you  as  a  to- 
(thai  has  pleas*  <1  many  but  dot  all  smokers. 

It  maj  please  you  beyond  words.     It  may  not. 

J n - »    send   us  your  name  and  address  on  a 

I        ou    feH    like   doing    ii-    a    favor, 

ill  also  the  name  of  the  dealer  to  whom 

you  »ill  go  for  supplies,  in  case  you  like  Edge- 

\\  •      will     send    you    without     charge 

of     Edgewortb   in    both   forms— Plug 

l;        -Rubbed. 

-tli  Plug  Slice  comes  in  Bat  cakes,  cut 
thin,  moist  slices.     One  slice  rubbed  between 

the  hand-  till-  ti.  ge  pipe. 

I:     dy-Rubbed  i-  -imply  the  same 
to  go  right  into  your 

N  to  notice  how  nicely  Edgeworth 

I  ui-  that  it  hum-  evenly  and 

iy. 

the  free  samples,  address  Lanu  &.  Brother 
Com]  5outh  il-t  Street,  Richmond,  \'n. 

/     fUtail  7 obaeeo  MerehfinU     If  your  jobber 
ntpply  you   with   Edgewortb,    Larui  & 

Brother  '  ompany  will  gladly  s,'r'd  you  prepaid 

l>s  parcel  poet  ■  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any 

•  •{  Edgewortb  I'Iuk  Sbcc  or  Beady-Rubbed 

for  the  same  price  you  would  pay   the  jobbet. 


INVESTMENTS  AISD  FINANCE 
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than  half  of  the-  devastated  farm-land,  are 
already  under  cultivation.  The  French 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  compiled 
the  following  figures  giving  the  progress 
of  France's  efforts  to  feed  herself: 

19S0  1919 

Cuts.  Cuts. 

Wheat 62.706,270  49,653,700 

Mixed  grain 1,076,140  967,940 

Rve 8,426,600  7,299,370 

Barley 7,707,310  4.999.S40 

Oats 42,228,010  24,935,840 

Considering  that  rye  and  barley  are  used 
for  bread-making  in  France,  it  is  reckoned 
that  the  crop  situation  practically  insures 
complete  success  in  feeding  tho  nation 
with  home-grown  cereals. 


WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  SHOP 

THESE  are  days  when  the  time  and 
effort  of  "shopping"  are  thoroughly 
justified,  so  the  Boston  News  Bureau  ob- 
serves, summing  up  comment  from  the 
buying  public,  particularly  the  women.  It 
finds  a  reason  for  this  in  "the  rather  marked 
irregularity  now  prevailing  in  retail  prices, 
notably  on  dry  goods."  According  to  a 
canvass  of  retail  prices  in  leading  Boston 
and  New  York  stores,  there  is  "a  pro- 
nounced spread  among  quotations  on  the 
same  goods."  The  obvious  answer,  we 
read,  is  that  while  some  stores  have  already 
caught  step  in  the  "deflation"  procession, 
and  "have  .  revised  price-lists  to  corre- 
spond with  the  recent  changes  at  whole- 
sale by  selling -agents,"  others  "appar- 
ently are  seeking  to  clear  off  shelves  while 
still  clinging  to  former  (and  higher)  price 
levels."  The  News  Bureau  presents  the 
following  comparison  of  current  prices  of 
selling -agents  on  five  standard  lines  of 
cotton  goods  and  the  retail  prices  as  quoted 
by  leading  stores  in  both  cities: 

Berkley  .  Berkley 

Fruit  of  Lonsdale  Lonsdale  Cambric  Cambric 

the  Loom  Cambric  Muslin  No.  60  No.  150 
Selling-agents: 

Prices $0.20  $0.27';  $0.19  *$0.27'  j  *$0.42 

New  York: 

Store  A 28           .38  .28  .38  .48 

Store  H 23           .44  .23  ..  .84 

BtoreC     ...       .30          .46  .30  .45  .85 

More  I) 29  .29 

Store  E 28  .35  ..  .60               .95 

K 21  .38  .21  .38              .48    • 

Boston: 

Store  A 29  .39  .29  .39              .55 

BtoreB 29  .29  .29  .40 

Store  C 24  .60  .60  .36              .75 

I) 28  .40  .40 

Store  E....            ..  ..  .69  ..             .39 

*  And  10  per  cent.  off. 

Thus,  continues  the  Boston  paper, 
commenting  on  these  figures: 

The  range  on  Fruit  of  the  Loom  at 
retail  is  from  21  to  30  cents  a  yard;  on 
Lonsdale  cambric  from  28  to  (>0  cents;  on 
Lonsdale  muslin  from  21  to  60  cents;  on 
Berkley  cambric  No.  60  from  35  to  60 
cents;  on  Berkley  cambric  No.  160  from 
48  to  95  cents,  with  the  quotations  in  both 
cities  falling  into  two-price  groups — new 
and  old. 

Blanks  in  the  table  generally  indicate 
that  the  stores  in  question  are  out  of  the 
goods.  In  one  or  two  cases  belief  is  openly 
exprest  that  still  lower  wholesale  quota- 
tion- may  develop,  and  hence  a  confident 
purpose  to  wait  Hun  lor.  Willi  this  theory — 
in  view  of  what  has  already  happened  in 
the  way  of  textile-price  recession  —manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  are  hardly  likely 
to  ;■-"•  • 


SO  OLD  HOMER  called  them  long  ago,  the 
sparkling  phrases  that  pack  a  world  of  thought 
into  a  few  trenchant  syllables;  such  immortal  sen- 
tences as  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  or 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

These  are  what  we  are  all  seeking  but  that,  alas, 
rarely  come  to  us.  The  gift  of  turning  them  is 
unique,  but  the  want,  the  need  of  them,  is  univer- 
sal.   For  this  reason, 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

A  magical  treasury  of  witty  and  appropriate  expres- 
sions covering  all  possible  occasions—  just  the  kind  you 
would  like  to  employ  but  can  never  tliinkof  at  the  right 
moment — will  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves 
by  you  and  by  thousands  of  others. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

It  provides  you  with  an  extremely  wide  choice  of  short, 
pithy  sentences  that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  verbally, 
so  that  you  need  rack  your  brains  no  longer  for  words 
to  fit  your  wants.  There  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you 
can  find  yourself  that  will  not  be  met  and  made  into  a 
victory  (or  you  by  one  of  these  handy  little  aids  to 
fluency.    For  instance. 

WHEN  YOU 

ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 

You  do  not  have  to  stammer  ''Pleased  to  meet  you  " 
over  and  over  to  each  new  acquaintance,  but  command 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  polite  yet  dissimilar  expressions 
that  will  at  once  mark  you  as  a  social  success. 

CONDOLE  WITH  or  CONGRATULATE  a  FRIEND 

You  will  have  at  your  disposal  a  wealth  of  felicttoun 
phraseH  from  which  you  can  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speech  that  will  express  just  tie  right  degree  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  the  most  convincing  way. 

MAKE  A  SPEECH  IN  PUBLIC  OR  REPLY  TO  ONE 

You  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  a  host  of  telling  similes, 
of  polished  periods,  pointed  Illustrations,  and  freshly 
expressed  ideas  to  make  what  you  say  carry  weight  and 
hold  your  auditors'  interest. 

ACCEPT  OR  REFUSE  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequently  difficult  and  delicate  task  will  be  made 
so  smooth  for  you  that  you  will  produce  without  eftort 
an  epistolary  gem  that  you  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  writing  unaided. 

COMPOSE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  have  before  you  to  choose  from  a  number  of 
compact,  snappy,  and  up-to-date  introductory  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  many  strong  and  clean-cut  ex- 
amples of  commercial  English  for  use  in  the  body  of 
your  letter. 

HAVE  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION 

You  will  be  supplied  with  just  that  quality  of  small 
talk,  those  useful  and  stimulating  remarks  from  which 
come  openings  for  interesting  exchanges  of  ideas  that 
lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make  impossible  those 
horrible  periods  of  painful  silence. 

DISCUSS  OR  ARGUE  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  stores  of  imagery,  the  hundreds  of  luminous  meta- 
phors and  striking  comparisons,  the  terse  phrases  of 
assent  or  dissent,  and  the  general  stock  of  clever  re- 
joinders and  trenchant  retorts  to  be  found  here  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid. 

PREACH  A  SERMON 

The  real  eloquence  of  many  of  the  short  passages  and 
their  rich  and  vaiied  presentation  of  life  will  enable  you 
to  incorporate  into  your  homilies  a  new  note  of  vital 
Interest  and  broad  human  appeal  that  can  not  fail  to 
stir  all  hearts. 

APPLY  FOR  A  POSITION 

You  will  find  here  the  restrained  yet  expressive  wording 
and  the  happy  choice  of  epithets  that  go  far  towards 
making  your  request  one  that  will  obtain  the  attention 
for  which  you  hope. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  Btudy  of  these 
pages  would  greatly  improve  a  deficient  vocabulary." 

— The  Outlook. 

"A  book  of  practical  usefulness  for  the  student,  the 
writer,  and  the  public  speaker. "—Catholic  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  Ihe  dictionary  and 
regular  book  of  synonyms." 

—  Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  Useful  Book  Bound  to  Help  You 

Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  J1.72.  and  this 
splendid  writers'  and  speakers'  aid  of  455  pages  will  be 
shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail.  If  it  docs 
not  please  you,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
without  a  murmur. 

FUNK    a    WAONALLS   COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avonim.   Now  York 

Gentlemen:— Pleaae  send  me  "Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phra  -,-..,'  ' 
for  which  I  cnrlone  SI. 72.  If  not  satienod.  I  may  return  ft  within 
tan  days  and  you  will  refund  the  amount  I  have  paid.       D.  12-18.20 

Nnmt 

A  ddress 

CUy 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


diamond 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

December  1. — The  League  of  Nations  is 
notified  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  at 
Kovno  ending  hostilities  between  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  forces  of  General 
Zelgouski,  the  insurgent  commander  at 
Vilna. 

Dece,mber  2. — An  unconfirmed  wireless 
message  from  Moscow  received  in  Lon- 
don says  the  British  trade  agreement 
with  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  signed 
and  handed  to  Leonid  Krassin,  the 
Bolshevik  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

December  3. — The  Bolsheviki  smash  all  the 
detachments  of  General  Balakovitch, 
who  has  been  arousing  millions  of  peas- 
ants against  the  Soviet  Government. 

December  4. — Russian  Soviet  troops  cap- 
ture Erivan,  the  Armenian  capital,  and 
Armenia  declares  itself  a  Soviet  republic, 
asserts  a  Bolshevik  wireless  dispatch 
received  in  London  from  Moscow. 
Child  mortality  in  Poland  is  being 
greatly  reduced  by  the  American 
feeding  program,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  European  Relief  Coun- 
cil, comprising  eight  of  the  large  war- 
organizations. 

FOREIGN 

December  1. — The  Dutch  Cabinet  resigns 
as  a  result  of  the  Second  Chamber's 
rejection  of  the  government's  proposal 
for  higher  salaries  for  teachers,  says  a 
dispatch  from  The  Hague. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  in  command  of  the 
insurgents  at  Fiume,  declares  war  on 
Italy,  says  a  dispatch  from  Milan. 

Shortly  after  President  Wilson's  accep- 
tance of  the  League  of  Nations'  request 
to  mediate  between  Armenia  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  similar  accep- 
tances are  received  from  Brazil  and 
Spain. 

It  is  reported  from  Palermo,  Sicily,  that 
70,000  persons  there  are  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States. 

Austria  is  unanimously  voted  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Admission  of  New 
States,  at  Geneva. 

Consortium  negotiations  are  deadlocked 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and 
representatives  of  foreign  financiers 
who  are  in  Peking  to  arrange  proposed 
loans  because  the  Government  wants 
money  to  maintain  its  operation,  while 
the  foreign  bankers  insist  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  shall  be  used  for 
development  work. 

That  a  total  of  1,142  Haitians  met  death 
since  the  beginning  of  the  intensive 
campaign  against  the  bandits  of  the 
island  about  two  years  ago  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry 
during  its  three  weeks  of  hearing  just 
completed  at  Port-au-Prince.  Outside 
of  ten  deaths  all  the  dead  fell  in  the 
298  actual  battles  that  occurred,  the 
testimony  shows. 

Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  is  sworn  in  as 
President  of  Mexico.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  time  a  President  of  Mexico 
has  been  inaugurated  peacefully  since 
Madero  took  office. 

December  2.— Two  blows  are  struck  at 
Article  X  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  at  the  Geneva  meeting, 
which  tend  to  sweep  away  the  founda- 
tion of  American  objections  to  the 
Covenant.  Denmark  declares  that  she 
will  be  unable  to  send  an  army  con- 
tingent without  first  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  her  Parliament.  The  sub- 
committee of  the  Commission  of  Five 


the  Uiiiveirsal  Ra\*  Material 

Its  SHEARING 
STRENGTH 


Strength  to  shear  a  boat  in  two  with  its 
massive  jaws  has  earned  wholesome  respect 
for  the  -iver  horse.  Shearing  strength  in 
man's  world  of  manufacture  commands 
just  as  real  respect.  €][  Diamond  Fibre,  the 
universal  raw  material,  by  its  high  shearing 
strength,  approximately  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  insures  accuracy  in  manufac- 
ture and  protection  to  every  manufactured 
article  of  which  it  becomes  a  part.  This 
property  with  high  tensile,  compressive 
and  dielectric  strength,  with  easy  machin- 
ability,  attractive  appearance  and  economy, 
makes  Diamond  Fibre  a  raw  material  of 
almost  universal  application.  <][  There  is  a 
place  in  your  manufacturing  problem 
where  Diamond  Fibre  may  improve  your 
product  and  decrease  your  production 
costs.  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let  us 
co-operate.  Write  for  booklet  "  Diamond 
Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Bridgeport ,  Penna. 

Sear  Philadelphia 

In  Canada :  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

In  England  :  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse  :  Chicago,  111. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 


A  FEW  USES 
OF  DIAMOND  FIBRE 

Gears  and  Pinions,  Pump  Valves, 
Bearings,  Electrical  Insulation  ;  Ma- 
chined Parts ;  Wheels,  Bushings, 
Discs,  Handles,  etc.  ;  Warehouse 
Cars,  Barrels,  Trucks;  Buttons, 
Toys,    Combs,   Waste  Baskets,  etc. 


Furnished  in  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  and 
machined  parts  of  every  description 
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Keeps 

Little    Hurts 

From   Getting  Big 

I    skin    injuries    are    liable  to 
me    serious.       Do    not    give 

them  a  chance. 

Nrw-Skin    is    a     preventive    and 

a  protection.      It  is  antiseptic,  and 

it    forma    .1    covering    that    keeps 

out  the  germs. 

Have    it    on    hand     and     use     it 

promptly  when  required. 

ljc  and  joe.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

\.\\  Yrk  Toronto  Londcii 


•  A  ret  a  Br  en  k  in  the  Skin ' ' 


*w. 

Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.    Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.   Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 

506-512  Rsc.  St.,  Pbil...  P«. 

i  Fenton  ' 

Seals 
r  Stick/, 

"  ^^^F^P^F"^ 

Printing1  Cheap 

.r»,  I. u.i  i-  book, paper.  PreeaCC!. 

~~~J\.  irv.-r  t'-t  ) ■■••  |.n-~  IIJO.  Bavc  money.    Print 

J  ¥&t    r  •.then,  big  profit.   All  easy,  rule*  sent. 

<  A  •  pn-wr-atalnK. T  Y  1'h.cards, 

,,^  THE  PRESS  CO.,     D-Z3,  Morldu^  Conn. 

STANDARD    DICTION  ART    »s»»iIoii|f    (jiirklr    becomes 
or  woman  gates. 


EAT 


With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr.  Wernet's 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  falae  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentin,  ror  instant  aid  use  Dr.  Wernet's. 
Relieves  sore  Kuma,  sweetens  the  lirrath. 
At  b«-st  Drua  or  Department  Stores,  30c. 
»*c.   $1.00  or  write  direct  to 

W.rn.f  D.nt.l  Mf(.  C...   115  BMklMII  St.,  N. Y. 
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definitely  lays  down  the  ruling  that 
Article  X  in  no  wise  implies  the  guaranty 
of  a  state's  territorial  integrity. 
The  Allied  Premiers  in  conference  agree 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment declaring  that  restoration  of 
C'onstantine  to  the  throne  would  be 
regarded  as  ratification  of  Constantino's 
hostile  acts  and  would  create  a  new  and 
unfavorable  situation  in  the  relations 
between  Greece  and  tho  Allies. 

Armenian  forces  are  driven  eastward  by 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  until  the 
region  they  hold  is  entirely  outside  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  Armenia,  says 
a  report  from  Tiflis. 

The  Hungarian  Cabinet,  headed  by 
Count  Paul  Teleky  as  Premier,  resigns, 

December  3. — The  Turkish  Nationalists 
receive  from  the  Russian  Soviets  thirty 
airplanes,  twenty  armored  cars,  and 
numerous  motor-trucks,  and  are  re- 
ported to  be  concentrating  their  forces 
for  a  great  offensive  against  the  Greeks. 
England  intervenes  in  the  Armenian 
mediation  and  expresses  her  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
morally  and  diplomatically  to  bring 
about  peace  between  the  Armenians 
and  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

The  note  sent  by  the  Allied  Governments 
to  Greece  concerning  the  return  of 
former  King  Constantine  causes  con- 
sternation in  Athens.  The  Allied 
Supreme  Council  publicly  announces 
it  will  withdraw  financial  support  from 
Greece  should  the  former  King  be  re- 
turned in  the  forthcoming  plebiscite. 

War  begins  at  midnight  between  Italy 
and  the  regency  of  Quarnero,  the 
Fiumian  Government.  No  operation 
appears  under  way  on  either  side.  The 
blockade  of  Fiume  continues,  and  the 
only  indications  of  trouble  are  the 
fierce  pronouncements  of  Captain  d'An- 
nunzio  against  General  Caviglia  and 
the  regular  Italian  troops  which  are 
surrounding  the  city. 

The  Finnish  Parliament  ratifies  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  by  a 
large  majority,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Helsingfors. 

December  4. — The  delegates  from  Argen- 
tina to  tho  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
in  Geneva  withdraw  from  the  conference 
when  action  is  refused  on  various  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Argentinos. 
This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Argentina  is  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
present. 

Pope  Benedict  in  a  letter  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  transmitted  through  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  gives  his  indorse- 
ment to  the  newly  formed  European 
Relief  Council  composed  of  eight 
American  welfare  organizations  which 
has  undertaken  to  provide  help  for 
distrest  children  in  Europe. 

A  Moscow  wireless  message  reaching 
London  says  that  in  revenge  for  the 
crushing  by  the  Bolshcviki  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  bands  of  General  Semenoff, 
the  Cossack  leader,  the  Japanese  have 
seized  the  seacoast  and  closed  the 
Manchurian  frontier  to  the  Russian 
Far-Eastern  republic. 

A  movement  for  a  truce  by  Christmas  in 
Ireland  is  gaining  steadily  in  England, 
says  a  report  from  London. 

The  Sinn  Fein  circulates  a  proclamation 
throughout  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland  declaring  that  those  guilty  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  will  be  executed 
a    traitors  to  the  Irish  Republic. 

December  o. — The  Rev.  Michael  O'Flan- 
nigan,  acting  President  of  the  Sinn  Fein, 
Bends    a    telegram    to    Premier    Lloyd 
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George  suggesting  that  Ireland  is  will- 
ing to  make  peace  at  once,  and  asking 
what  steps  the  British  Premier  has  to 
propose. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  decides  to  main- 
tain its  stand  against  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  control  of  the 
cable  lines  between  Shanghai,  Guam, 
and  the  Island  of  Yap,  says  a  report 
from  Tokyo.  Japan  desires  joint  con- 
trol of  these  cables  with  the  United 
States. 

The  plebiscite  held  in  Greece  shows  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  former  King  Constantine  to 
the  Greek  throne,  says  a  report  from 
Athens. 

The  Brazilian  Government  recognizes 
the  Government  of  President  Alvaro 
Obregon,  of  Mexico,  says  a  Rio  de 
Janeiro  report. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  sends  a 
commission  to  negotiate  with  Captain 
d'Annunzio  with  the  object  of  persuad- 
ing him  to  submit  to  the  Adriatic 
settlement. 

The  Japanese  Navy  Department  increases 
its  seaplane  corps  from  two  to  fifteen, 
comprising  280  planes  of  British  model. 

Dr.  Wirth,  Minister  of  Finance,  of 
Germany,  says  in  an  interview  that  the 
food  shortage  in  Germany  has  again 
become  intolerable. 

All  charges  against  William  0.  Jenkins, 
American  consular  agent  in  Puebla, 
who  was  arrested  last  year  charged 
with  complicity  in  his  own  kidnaping, 
are  dismissed  by  the  Mexican  Superior 
Court,  says  a  message  from  Mexico  City. 

December  6. — Premier  Lloyd  George  tells 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  discuss  an  Irish 
truce  with  any  responsible  representa- 
tives of  Ireland. 

A  mob  attacks  the  Government  Palace 
in  the  state  of  Nayarit,  Mexico,  forcing 
the  Governor,  a  strong  Obregon  ad- 
herent, and  other  officials  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Reports  from  Tabasco  in- 
dicate that  anarchy  is  continuing  in 
that  state,  and  that  the  Federal  author- 
ities will  have  to  deal  with  it  soon. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  an  agree- 
ment with  Captain  d'Annunzio  has 
virtually  been  concluded  by  the  special 
commission  sent  to  wait  on  him  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  said  that 
Italy  will  recognize  the  regency  of 
Quarnero. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  re- 
cent elections  in  Jugo-Slavia,  a  mon- 
archy will  be  reestablished  in  that  coun- 
try soon  under  the  supremacy  of  Serbia. 
The  Republicans  showed  strength  only 
in  Croatia. 

December  7. — Advices  from  Cork  say 
Premier  Lloyd  George  refuses  to  make 
a  truce  with  Sinn  Fein,  tho  he  is  re- 
ported from  London  to  have  agreed  to 
such  a  truce. 

Greeks  in  Constantinople,  opposed  to 
King  Constantine's  return  are  reported 
to  be  virtually  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
Athens  Government.  There  have  been 
boisterous  demonstrations  outside  the 
Greek  Legation  by  persons  protesting 
against  Constantine's  return. 

The  Lithuanian  Government  serves  notice 
on  the  League  of  Nations  that  the 
League's  international  army  designed 
to  supervise  the  Vilna  plebiscite  must 
not  set  foot  on  Lithuanian  soil.  The 
Lithuanians  charge  that  the  principal 
representative  of  the  League  at  Vilna 
has  been  working  exclusively  for  the 
Poles. 

President  Wilson  is  to  receive  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  on  December  10,  it  is 
repotted  from  Copenhagen. 

CONGRESS 

December  2. — Tentative  approval  is  given 
by  members  of  the  House  Immigra- 
tion  Committee   to   a  bill   framed  by 
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use  of  electricity. 
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Whether  your  problem  be  one 
of  devising  the  best  plans  for 
introducing  the  labor  -  saving 
conveniences  and  comforts  of 
electricity  into  your  home,  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  how 
best  to  adapt  this  medium  of 
power  to  promoting  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  an  indus- 
trial plant;  the  advice  of  a  com- 
petent authority  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value.  In  this  ca- 
pacity the  architect,  electrical 
engineer  and  contractor  will 
not  only  simplify  your  problem, 
but  through  their  experience  and 
accurate  knowledge  and  their 
contact  with  the  research  de- 
partments of  such  great  or- 
ganizations as  Habirshaw,  will 
insure  the  highest  efficiency  and 
the  advantages  of  the  latest 
electrical  developments. 
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These  men  and  the  engineer- 
ing staff  of  your  central  power 
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station  are 'always  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  every  detail, 
and  their  advice  will  prove  of 
greatest  value  in  any  plans  you 
may  contemplate. 

Every  home  and  every  manu- 
factory in  America  should  be 
profiting  by  the  economies  of 
electricity  and  now  that  volume 
production  of  the  essential  ma- 
terials has  brought  about  a  great 
decrease  in  cost,  complete  elec- 
trical installation  is  well  within 
reach  of  all.  Take  for  example 
Habirshaw  insulated  wire  and 
cable;  though  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  of  quality, 
it  is  now  produced  in  millions 
of  feet  monthly  and  through 
the  efficient  merchandising  or- 
ganization of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  distributors  of 
highest  class  materials  and 
equipment,  reaches  every  active 
market  in  the  United  States 
at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 
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Representative  Johnson,  of  Washing- 
ton, which  practically  would  suspend 
immigration  for  a  two-year  period. 

December  4. — Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
inalas  public  his  proposed  bill  to  stop 
gambling  in  foodstuffs  and  cotton.  It 
provides  for  a  tax  of  10  per  cent. 
designed  to  be  prohibitive  on  "future" 
trading  in  these  commodities  excopt  by 
actual  owners  or  a  limited  class  of 
traders  under  Federal  license. 

December  5. — Representative  Tinkham,  of 
Massachusetts,  announces  that  he  has 
prepared  a  resolution  to  be  introduced 
at  once  upon  the  opening  of  Congress 
directing  the  House  Census  Committee 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
disfranchisement  of  negroes  in  the 
South,  and  to  recommend  cutting  down 
the  representation  of  those  States 
accordingly. 

December  6. — The  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
convenes.  Senator  Harding  is  given 
an  ovation  when  he  answers  the  roll- 
call,  and  in  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
thanks  his  colleagues  for  their  greeting. 
He  then  delivers  a  prepared  address  in 
which  ho  urges  greater  efficiency  and 
harmony.  The  Senator  let  it  be  known 
later  in  the  day  that  he  will  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  soon  after 
his  inauguration  to  consider  tax  and 
tariff  revisions. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  drafts 
a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate,  reviving  the  war-finance  cor- 
poration and  authorizing  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  permitting  ex- 
tension by  banks  of  liberal  credits  to 
farmers. 

December  7. — President  Wilson  delivers 
his  formal  message  to  Congress,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  recom- 
mends independence  for  tho  Philippines 
and  a  large  loan  to  Armenia. 

The  Volstead  resolution  to  repeal  war- 
time laws  is  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  with  an 
amendment  exempting  the  war-finance 
corporation  act  from  repeal. 

DOMESTIC 

December  1. — Raids  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  officials  at  various  border 
points  uncover  a  mass  of  documentary 
evidence  of  tho  formation  on  this  sido 
of  the  border  of  a  new  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  Obregon  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  says  a  San  Antonio 
report. 
Airplanes  are  being  used  by  an  organ- 
ized band  for  liquor  smuggling  across 
the  United  Stales  border,  says  a  report 
from  Winnipeg. 

Governors  and  Governors-elect  repre- 
senting more  than  half  of  tho  States  of 
the  Union  at  their  annual  conference  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  vote  to  begin 
an  inquiry  into  what  is  called  variously 
the  •'acute,"  "alarming,"  and  "tragic 
situation  facing  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
Federal  legislation  to  assist  them. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  indicts  twenty-four  coal 
companies  on  the  charge  of  violating 
the  Lever  Act. 

The  graves  of  the  20,000  Catholic  sol- 
diers who  died  during  the  world-war 
are  to  be  consecrated  and  marked  with 
crosses,  aecording  to  plans  announced 
by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  in  Washington. 

December  2. — The  representative  to  be 
chosen  by  President  Wilson  to  mediate 
between  the  Armenians  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  will  act  for  tho  President 
of    the     United    States    and    not    for 


Woodrow  Wilson  personally,  it  is  said 
at  the  State  Department. 

A  peace  commission  of  seven  members, 
probably  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  expected  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
very  shortly  after  Senator  Harding  is 
inaugurated  as  President,  according  to 
information  coming  from  Washington. 

The  Governors'  conference  at  Harrisburg 
adopts  a  committee  report  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  create  a  Finance 
Corporation  which  through  loans  to 
foreign  countries  will  permit  export  of 
American  foodstuffs  and  other  products 
to  relieve  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting the  nation's  farmers. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  the  Philippine  legislature 
appointed  at  the  last  session  to  study 
the  liquor  question  submits  a  report 
against  the  passage  of  a  prohibition 
law  in  the  Philippines. 

Prohibition  directors  in  each  State  are 
instructed  to  point  out  to  the  State 
prosecuting  authorities  that  they  can 
tako  action  to  enjoin  any  liquor  nuisance 
under  the  Volstead  Act  "without  tho 
complications  and  delay  of  criminal 
proceedings." 

The  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  tho 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $5,407,580,251. 
This  is  tho  largest  amount  of  taxes  ever 
collected  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

December  3. — A  recodification  of  all  inter- 
national law  is  one  of  the  things  for 
which  the  peace  commission  to  bo 
named  by  President  Harding  will  work, 
it  is  reported  from  Washington. 

All  records  for  flying  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  are  broken  by  the  Air- 
Mail  Service  when  J.  T.  Christensen  in 
De  Haviland  planes  makes  the  distance 
of  742  miles  in  five  hours  and  thirty-one 
minutes'  actual  flying-time. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  Secretary  of  State, 
starts  for  South  America,  where,  as 
representative  of  President  Wilson,  he 
will  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and  an 
unofficial  visit  to  Argentina. 

December  4. — Mrs.  Muriel  MacSwiney, 
widow  of  Terence  MacSwiney,  former 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  who  died  in 
Brixton  Prison,  London,  as  the  result 
of  self-imposed  starvation,  arrives  in 
New  York  from  Ireland. 
A  system  of  espionage  to  seek  out  and 
report  dry-law  violations  in  every 
locality  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
set  up  under  the  supervision  of  tho 
International  Reform  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington. The  plan  includes  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  by  churches  in 
each  city,  town,  and  village  to  act 
as  volunteer  enforcement  agents. 

December  0. — According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration,  345,672 
industrial  accidents  were  reported  in 
New  York  State  in  tho  fiscal  year 
1919-20,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  57,228,  and  involving  a  direct 
loss  to  the  State  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  of  more  than  $40,000 
a  day. 
Secretary  Baker  decorates  General  Ni- 
velle,  of  the  French  Army,  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  by  direction 
of  the  President,  for  "exceptionally 
meritorious  and  conspicuous  service  to 
the  United  States." 

December  7. — Available  official  and  un- 
official returns  from  all  but  seven  States 
show  that  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist 
candidate  for  President  at  the  last 
election,  received  nearly  950,000  votes, 
the  greatest  number  polled  by  a  Socialist 
Presidential  nominee  in  the  country's 
history. 
Provisions  of  the  "Dry"  Law  extend  to 
American  ships,  whether  in  American 
waters,  on  tho  high  seas,  or  in  foreign 
waters,  rules  Commissioner  Williams, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
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How  long  will  your  car  stand  this  ? 


Every  buffet  of  the  road  strains, 
shocks  and  wears  your  car.  Jolts 
and  jars  that  you  do  not  feel  be- 
cause of  springs  and  the  upholstery 
weaken  its  resistance.  The  ability 
of  your  car  to  withstand  these 
shocks,  depends  largely  on  the  steel 
that  goes  into  it. 

This  is  especially  true  of  light 
weight  cars,  built  to  give  greater 
economy  in  initial  price,  upkeep  cost 
and  tire  and  gasoline  mileage. 

Mo-/yfr-den-um  Steel  makes  the 
light    weight    car    strong    enough, 
durable  enough  and  tough  enough 
to  be  fearless  of  the  road.   It 
resists  wear   and  tear  better 
than  any  steel  ever  made.     It 
makes  stripping  of  gears  al- 
most impossible.   It  gives  axles 


the  strength  to  resist  the  twisting 
strains  of  the  road.  It  makes 
springs  almost  unbreakable.  And 
to  all  parts  it  gives  a  durable  tough- 
ness that  prevents  weakening  from 
constant  vibration.  Because  of 
these  qualities,  Mo-/y£-den-um  Steel 
makes  a  lighter  car  that  is  a 
stronger }  better  car. 

Mo-/y£-den-um  is  an  element  just 
as  iron  and  lead  are.  When  mixed 
in  minute  quantities  with  steel  it 
gives  greater  strength,  toughness 
and  resisting  qualities  than  have 
hitherto  been  known.  Protect 
yourself  in  selecting  a  car, 
truck  or  tractor  by  buying  one 
made  of  Mo-/y&-den-um  Steel. 
It  insures  the  greatest  return 
on  your  investment. 


CLIMAX   MOLYBDENUM   COMPANY,   61    Broadway,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Associated   with    THE    AMERICAN    METAL    COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 


The  world's  chief  source  of 
Molybdenum  is  at  Climax, 
Colorado.  The  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries 
for  all  steel  alloying  elements 
except  Molybdenum. 


Mo-lyb-dervum  Steel 


The  American  Super  Steel 
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The  Limit.—  Ik — *'  Is  Eraser's  wife  foud 
in  argument?  " 

••  1  should  just  think  so — why 
the  won't  even  eal  anything  that  agrees 
with  her." — London  Mail. 


Almost  Out.     ■  Is  Mrs.  Jones 

at  homi  '.'  '" 

c  She  is.  but  she  ain't 

'ardly  in  a  tit  state  to  see  anybody.  She's 
just  bin  giviu'  me  notice."  —  Punch 
(London). 


"  Roughin'  It."  —  Profiteer  Host  — 
"  I'm  afraid  well  have  to  drink  the  fizz  out 
art  glass 

Pbofiteeb  Guest — *' Oh,  we  don't 
mind  roughin'  it :  we're  all  sportsmen,  I 
take  it." — Punch  {London). 


\  Change  of  Tune. — Quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  were  loudly  singing 
a  few  month-  ago,  "  How  'Ya  Gonna  Keep 
'Km  Down  on  the  Farm'.'  "  ran  be  heard 
now  in  the  mournful  chant,  "  How  We 
Gonna  Slay  in  Town  and  Eat?  " — Detroit 
Journal. 


The   Iron   Hand. — "  Of  course  there  is 

i'-li  thing  ;is  woman's  siipremaey." 

"•  Think  no! '.'     From  the  time  a  boy  sits 

t-lighl    playing    with    toads 

until  he  i*  blind  and  old  and  toothless  he 

i  xplain    to   some   woman   why  he 

didn't     come     homo    earlier." — Cleveland 

!)■  i'.I  r. 


Post    or    Propter  ?— Among    Margot's 

v  highly  amusing  remarks,  we  believe 

following  was  probably  unconscious: 

"Edmund    Gurney,  a   dear  friend  with 

whom    I    corresponded   for   some   months 

before  he  committed   suicide."--  Comment 

Diary  in  the  New    York 

>iinij  Pi 


H  hy  They're  Whiskerless. — Litti.k  Boy 
— "Mother,  are  then;  any  men  angels  in 
beat  •  n?  " 

Mother—  "  Why.  certainly,  dear." 

Little  Boi  "But,  mother,  I  never 
anj  pictures  of  angels  with  whiskers." 

M  "  No.  ill  ;ir.  men  get  in  with  a 

close  shave." — Aggie  Sq 


Economy  Hint. — "You  waste  too  much 
said  the  editor. 

d   I  '  oonomize?  " 
'•  By  writing  on  both  sid. 

•  i   won't    accept    stories   written 
on  both  •  et." 

"  I  know,  but  you'd  Bav<   paper  jusl  the 
same." — Un  ton 


fef]     1  Irst,     i  lorporal    Sweeney    had 
d  to  take  In-  squad  of  Engi- 
aop    up    aft<-r   a    company    of 
infantry.     Arrived    at    the    cellar    of    an 
abandoned  chafe  au  he  was  instructed  by  Ids 
.">   inside*,    leaving   the   re- 
mainder of  the  squad  gathered  about  the 
the  fugitivi 

obediently. 
:i,  turning  to  his  men,  he  added  the 
caut 

if  more  than  one  man  comes  out 
hat   ci  liar,  for  the   Ford'-    sake,   don't 
" — The      American 
Legion  Weekly. 


The  Serious  Time. — Brenda — "Freddy 
is  thinking  very  seriously  about  marriage." 

Billy — "  Ah  !  How  long  has  he  been 
married?  " — The  Bulletin   (Sydney). 


The    Kind  They   Serve. — Luncheons  at 

the  Tea-Rooms  will  mako  you 

feel    like   eating    at    home. — From   an   ad- 
vertisement  in  a  theater  program. 


Logical. — '07 — "  You  are  always  be- 
hind in  your  studies." 

'23 — "  Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  pursue  them." — Collegiate  World. 


New  Mark  Needed.— Jack — "  I  don't 
think  I  should  get  a  zero  on  this 
examination. 

Prof. — "Correct,  but  that's  the  lowest 
mark  I  know  of." — Froth. 


Too  Cruel. — "  After  all,"  asks  a  writer, 
"  why  shouldn't  Ireland  have  a  Parliament, 
like  England?  "  Quite  frankly  we  do  not 
like  this  idea  of  retaliation  while  more 
humane  methods  are  still  unexplored. — 
Punch  (London). 


Careless  of  Him. — Mother — "  Poor 
Jimmy  is  so  unfortunate." 

Caller—"  How's  that?  " 

Mother — "  During  the  track  meet  he 
broke  one  of  the  best  records  they  had  in 
college." — Tar  Baby. 


Doubling  Up  on  Hubby. — Mrs.  Eve — 
"  Does  your  husband  remember  the  anni- 
versary of  your  marriage?  " 

Mrs.  Wye — "  Never;  so  1  remind  him 
of  it  in  January  and  June  and  get  two 
presents." — Boston  Transcript. 


Impolite  Pedestrian. — A  taxi-driver  who 
knocked  a  man  down  in  Graccchurch 
Street  has  summoned  him  for  using 
abusive  language.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
pedestrians  can  not  be  knocked  down  with- 
out showing  their  temper  like  this. — 
Punch  (London). 


His  Head  Was  Turned. — Deck-hand — 
"  Poor  Bill  Spoof  is  dead.  He  broko  his 
neck  in  sick  bay  last  night." 

Striker — "Dead!  I  thought  he  only 
had  a  light  attack  of  lumbago." 

Deck-hand — "  That's  right,  but  tho 
medico  massaged  his  back  with  alcohol 
and  ho  couldn't  resist  trying  to  lick  it  off." 
— The  Arklight. 


Advance  Announcement. — A  business 
man  advertised  for  an  office  boy.  Tho 
next  morning  there  were,  some  fifty  boys 
in  line.  Be  was  about  to  begin  examining 
the  applicants  when  his  stenographer 
handed  him  a  card  on  which  was  scribbled: 

"  Don't  do  anything  until  you  see  me. 
I'm  the  last  kid  in  line,  but  I'm  telling  you 
I'm  then'  with  the  goods."' — Everybody's. 


Musical  Breakfast. — "  What  do  you 
appose  has  come  over  my  husband  this 
morning,  Sophia?  "  exclaimed  a  con- 
Bcientious  little  bride  to  the  new  servant. 
"  I  never  saw  him  start  down-town  so 
happy.     He's  whistling  like  a  bird." 

"  I'm  to  blame,  mum;  I  got  the  pack- 
ages mixed  this  morning,  and  instead  of 
giving  him  oatmeal  I  cooked  the  bird- 
seed."— Disston  Crucible. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  W.  S.."  Maysville,  Ky.— "Please  give 
the  origin  of  calling  the  thugs  of  Paris  Apaches." 

The  Apaches  of  the  American  Continent  were 
a  warlike  tribe  of  American  Indians  averse  to 
civilized  forms  of  life,  so  the  name  "Apache" 
applied  to  the  thugs  of  Paris  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  this  tribe. 

"J.  H.,"  Tulsa,  Okla. — "Is  it  not  incorrect 
to  say,  'He  had  no  temperature,'  meaning  that 
'He  had  no  fever'?  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was,  but  recently  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing: 'She  had  no  temperature  and  her  pulse 
was  only  slightly  above  normal.'" 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  botween  temper- 
ature and  fever.  A  body  that  has  temperature 
has  some  degree  of  heat,  but  when  it  has  fever, 
the  heat,  is  above  the  normal  temperature  In 
this  case,  temperature  is  used  loosely  to  mean 
"temperature  above  normal  temperature." 

"E.  M.  McD.,"  Bridgewator,  Me. — "(1) 
Where  is  Spa?  (2)  Exactly  where  were  the  truce 
terms  signed?" 

(1)  Spa  is  a  small  town  southeast  of  Liege  in 
Belgium.  (2)  The  armistice  was  signed  by  the 
Germans  at  Senlis,  a  town  about  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Paris. 

"G.  C.  T.,"  Vancouver,  Canada. — "Kindly 
state  what  usage  tho  word  shew  represents,  that  is, 
is  it  English  or  American?" 

Shew  is  the  English  spelling  for  show.  It  is 
not  now  used  as  commonly  in  England  as  it  was 
in  the  early  years  of  tho  Victorian  periods. 

"G.  L.  P.,"  Canton,  Mo. — "Kindly  give  the 
origin  and  pronunciation  of  khaki." 

The  word  khaki,  sometimes  khakce,  is  from  the 
Hindustani  khaki,  "dusty  or  dust-colored,"  from 
the  Persian  khak,  "earth,"  or  "dust";  applied 
to  a  light  drab  or  chocolate-colored  cloth.  This 
was  the  color  of  tho  uniform  worn  by  some  of  the 
Punjab  regiments  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and 
became  very  popular  in  the  army  generally 
during  the  campaigns  of  1857-58,  being  adopted 
as  a  convenient  material  by  many  othor  corps. 

Gubbins, in  his  "Mutinies  in  Oudh,"  describes 
how  tho  soldiers  at  Lucknow  dyed  their  uniforms 
a  light  brown  or  dust  color  with  a  mixture  of 
black  and  red  office  inks,  and  Cave  Brown,  in  his 
"Punjab  and  Delhi,"  speaks  of  its  introduction 
in  place  of  the  red  uniform  which  gave  the  British 
soldier  the  name  of  "Lai  Coorteo  Wallahs." 

The  word  is  pronounced  ka'ki — a  as  in  art,  i  as 
In  habit. 

"R.  N.  B.,"  Agricultural  College,  Miss. — "Is 
the  word  parly,  referring  to  a  single  person,  cor- 
rectly used  in  the  following  sentences? — (1)  'A 
party  wishes   to  speak   to  you  over  the  phone.' 

(2)  'On  my  way  home  I  met  a  party  that  I  knew.'" 

"Except  in  legal  terminology,  person  is  prefer- 
able, because  parly  means,  in  general,  an  enter- 
tainment. In  the  legal  sense,  parly  is  a  person 
(or  body  of  persons  collectively)  who  takes  a 
certain  specified  part  in  a  legal  transaction,  as 
'A.  B.,  tho  party  of  tho  first  part.'  From  this 
application  of  tho  term,  the  word  has  been  loosely 
extended  to  mean  person.  Do  not  say,  'A  certain 
party,'  etc.,  but  'A  certain  person';  parly  in 
such  a  connection  is  a  vulgarism." — Vizetclly, 
"Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English." 

"E.  W.  B,"  Spokane,  Wash.— "  Kindly  tell 
me  the  cornet  way  to  use  the  word  contingent. 
Tho  sentence  reads,  '  We  could  only  get  power 
con  tin  gent  /«  our  securing  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment.' Should  it  be  'contingent  on,  etc.,'  or 
'  contingent-  to,  etc.'?" 

Both  contingent  on  (or  upon)  and  to  are  used, 
but  in  the  sentence  you  submit,  on  and  not  to 
should  be  used — "We  could  only  get  power  con- 
tingent on  our  securing  it  from  the  Government." 
We  say  "contingent  on"  when  we  refer  to  some- 
thing that  depends  on  or  upon  some  further 
action,  but  contingent  to  time  and  place. 

"II.  E.  P.,"  Cape  Ciraeias,  C.  A. — "(1)  Who 
is  Jack  Canuck?  (2)  By  whom  is  the  old  Slavic 
or  Slavonic  language  spoken  at  tho  present  time?" 

(1)  Jack  Canuck  is  a  symbolic  name  for  a 
Canadian  such  as  "John  Bull"  and  "Uncle 
Sam"  are  nicknames  for  the  typical  Englishman 
and  American.  (1)  The  Slavonic  language)  lis 
spoken  by  Russians,  Jugo-Slavs,  Serbians,    etc. 
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For  those  who  have  appreciation  for  really  fine  motor  cars  we  submit  the  following  digest  of  La  Fayette  mechanisms 


LaFAYETTE  ^Design  and  Construction 


THE  CHASSIS 

In  reverse  of  common  practice,  the 
LaFavette  chassis  is  designed  prima- 
rily for  enclosed  carriage  service. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  by  a  deeply 
channeled  frame,  unusually  powerful 
brakes,  staunch  axles  and  running  gear. 

Hence  LaFayette  enclosed  cars  enjoy 
a  briskness  of  action  in  which  the  open 
models  share  even  more  conspicuously. 

The  eight  cylinder  engine,  with  its  over- 
lapping power  impulses,  develops  more 
than  90  horsepower,  yet  the  chassis 
weighs  but  2574  pounds. 

Such  lightness  is  achieved  through  the 
reduction  in  number  of  parts  and  the 
employment  of  hollow  shafts  of  alloy 
steel  and  aluminum  alloys  to  replace  solid 
shafts  of  no  greater  strength. 

FACTORS  OF  FLEXIBILITY 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  the  eight 
cylinder  engine  is  accentuated  in 
LaFayette  by  advanced  design. 

The  engine  develops  maximum  horse- 
power at  2750  r.  p.  m.  and  produces 
high  power  over  an  unusually  wide 
range — from  very  low  engine  speeds  up 
to  3600  r.  p.  m. 

Among  the  many  features  contributing 
to  this  flexibility  are  : 

1  Connecting  rods  are  machined  all  over  to 
ensure  equal  weight. 

2  Pistons  are  cast  in  close-grained  special  alloy 
iron  which  is  light  and  strong. 

3  The  forged  steel  flywheel  is  exactly  balanced 
and  its  web  is  drilled  for  lightness. 

4  Hollow  steel  shafts  are  used  instead  of  solid 
shafts  to  ensure  strength  and  lightness. 

5  Power  is  carried  back  to  rear  wheels  through 
a  transmission  system  remarkable  for  its  re- 
duction of  friction. 

6  The  unit  power  plant  is  set  in  the  frame  at 
an  angle  that  transmits  power  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  rear  axle,  requiring  but  one 
universal  joint. 


7  This  universal  joint  is  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight 
torque  ball  casing  on  rear  of  transmission, 
with  positive,  automatic  lubrication  from 
transmission  case. 

8  A  large  tubular  propeller  shaft  completely 
enclosed  in  the  torque  tube  continues  the 
power  to  the  rear  axle,  while  the  rigid  torque 
tube  transmits  the  tractive  effort  of  the  rear 
wheels  to  the  chassis. 

FACTORS  OF  SMOOTHNESS 
AND  QUIET 

Smoothness  in  the  LaFayette  is  not 
only  a  pleasing  quality  but  is  also  in- 
dicative of  strength,  solidity  and  perfect 
mechanical  action. 

Notable  among  the  factors  contributing  to 
this  result  is  the  five  bearing  crankshaft. 

This  shaft  is  a  hollowed  drop  forging 
of  large  diameter,  its  rigidity  so  nearly 
absolute  as  virtually  to  eliminate  vibra- 
tion at  all  engine  speeds. 

The  cylinder  heads  are  machined  inside 
to  equalize  compression  space  in  all  com- 
bustion chambers,  producing  equal  com- 
pression and  explosion  pressures  as  well 
as  high  thermal  efficiency. 

Like  the  crankshaft,  the  camshaft  also 
is  hollowed,  with  sixteen  integral  cams. 
It  has  five  cast  iron  bearings  to  ensure 
alignment,  rapidity,  precision  of  valve 
action;  another  factor  contributing  to 
smoothness  of  operation. 

FACTORS  OF  "DURABILITY  . 

Outstanding  among  the  features  which 
ensure  long  life  in  LaFayette  are  large 
bearing  surfaces. 

The  positive  lubrication  of  all  engine 
bearings,  the  automatic  lubrication  of 
the  universal  joint  from  the  transmission 
and  the  provisions  for  the  simple  and 
effective  lubrication  of  all  parts  are  all 
important  factors  of  durability. 

The  close-grained  metal  of  the  cylinder 


blocs,  the  large  spring  shackle  bolts, 
the  large  braking  surface,  the  use  of 
seventeen  clutch  plates,  the  double  set 
of  contact  points,  the  extra-heavy  plates 
in  the  storage  battery  and  the  adjusta- 
bility of  the  front  end  chain,  the  steering 
gear  and  front  axle  bearings  and  wheel 
bearings  are  other  features  which  make 
for  long  and  untroubled  use. 

FACTORS  OF  EASY  HANDLING 

Due  to  the  skillful  compounding  of  lever- 
ages all  controls  are  operated  without 
effort  and  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals 
may  be  depressed  repeatedly  without 
fatiguing  the  operator. 
The  required  declutching  pressure  is 
but  thirty  pounds. 

FACTORS  OF  %JDING  EASE 

LaFayette  will  take  corners  and  abrupt 
curves  at  high  speed  without  pitch  or  roll 
due  to  its  low  center  of  gravity  and 
balanced  distribution  of  chassis  weight. 

The  manner  in  which  the  wheels  follow 
the  undulations  of  a  rough  road  without 
bouncing  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
specially  constructed  rear  axle,  the  meth- 
od of  driving  through  a  torque  tube  and 
the  scientific  absorption  of  reflex  torques. 

Unusual  resilience  is  achieved  in  the  long, 
semi-elliptic  springs  by  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  long,  broad  leaves. 

To  these  features  add  the  advantages  of 
long  wheelbase,  large  tires,  correct  seat- 
ing arrangement  and  the  luxury  of  fine, 
deep  upholstery  and  high-grade  cushion 
springs. 

Asis  indicated  by  the  above  examples,  the 
LaFayette  chassis  is  surprisingly  simple. 

There  is  not  a  single  bent  rod  nor  like 
mechanical  compromise  in  the  entire  car. 

Lafayette  motors  company 

at  <Jt(ari  Hill,  Indianapolis 


LATAYETTE 
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Drawing  from  photograph  shoving  a  jew  oj  the  665  Robbitis  C31  Myers  Motors 
used  in  the  newest  plant  of  The  National  Acme  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Direct  Motor  Drives— and  R&  M 


.1. 


The  growing  disposition  of  progres- 
sive manufacturers  to  use  direct  motor- 
driven  equipment  in  their  plants  finds 
its  base  in  the  greater  economy  of 
power  and  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  machines. 

\  notable  example  is  found  at  the 
newest  plant  of  The  National  Acme 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  665 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  used  on 
multiple  spindle  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines, grinding  machines  and  general 
equipment.  They  also  supply  R&M 
Motors  on  the  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines they  manufacture. 

This  company,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  makes  automatic 
screw  machines  and  their  products — 
ranging  from  parts  for  clocks  to  those 
used  on  big  Mogul  locomotives. 

Robbins 
Motors 


Their  first  installation  of  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors  was  made  in  1916  at 
the  machinery  plant  and  the  steady, 
dependable,  economical  power  deliv- 
ered by  these  units  made  it  but  natural 
that  R&M  Motors  be  selected  for  the 
machines  in  the  new  product  plant. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  users  of  motor-driven 
machines  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
motor-equipped  devices  for  the  store, 
office  and  home. 

And  the  public  has  learned  that  the 
name  Robbins  &  Myers  is  the  stand- 
ard of  reliable  power — that  the  R&M 
name  plate  is  all  that  needs  be  known 
about  a  motor. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

For  Tiventy-t/iree  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Brandies  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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She  does  a  thousand  times 
more  work  than  her  grand- 
mother did.     Neatly  and  easily  she 
turns  out  five  thousand  letters  in  an  hour. 
No  wonder  America  is  the  world's  pace- 
maker!   Her  great  inventions  have  brought 
her  unmatched   wealth — by  tremendously 
multiplying  the  power  of  her  workers.   The 

Mimeograph  quickly  reproduces  all  kinds  of  type- 
written matter,  drawings,  plans,  etc. — at  negligible  cost. 
First  copies  in  a  few  minutes,  and  five  thousand  an 
hour  thereafter.    Private  printing!    No  especial  training 
necessary.    As  in  typewriting,  neatness  depends  upon  the 
operator.   The  Mimeograph  is  beating  down  expenses  and 
increasing  efficiency  in  unnumbered  thousands  of  American 
institutions— for  perhaps  no  other  invention  has  so  directly 
multiplied  the  power  of  the  worker.   Ask  for  booklet  "L-12" 
today.     A.   B.   Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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'STUDY  AT  HOME 

ornc  m  lawjrrr.  L*r«lly 
.  frainrd  mf*n  win  biffh  position* 
r  and  bur  success  id  business  aod 
1  publu  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities dow  than  sverbsfore.  Bo 
independent — be  a  leader.    Law- 

S3, 600  to  510,000  Annually 

*  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
dmnr.ff  spare  time.  Ws  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
ti  -n  in  any  state,  bfnoey  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  If  dissatisfied.  Dveree  of  IL.  B. 
red  Thousands  of  sucMVfiful  students  on- 
rolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
[a*  I  fbrary  frr-e  if  yon  enroll  now.  Get  on*  valuable  120  pajre 
''Law  Guide"  and  "EVidence"  books  froo.     Bend  for  them  -now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-LC,  Chicago 
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SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

structure, and  writingof  t  he  shori-Siorr  taught  by 

Dr. J.  RenF.ienwrln.for  ye»r»lSdllororI.ir>pliieott,sv 

ISO-page  catalogue  free.'    Please  address 

THK  UOHE  C0BBESPOXDESCK  SCHOOL 

Dtpi.  Springfield,  3 1st, 


A  Weil-Conducted 
Summer  Camp 

with  perfect  sanitation,  in  a 
healthful  climate  is  a  good 
place  for  your  Boy  or  Girl 
to  enjoy  both  rest  and  play. 
Reservations  are  made  early  in 
the  dist  incti ve  camps.  Why  not 
write  to  us  for  information? 

Thejiterdr/Di^est 


The    Rose    Bush 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

lis.     An  entrancing  story  of  an 

h  model.    The  escapade  that 

-  into  the   garden  of  a  monastery,  the 

'   hi  r  \  i-r.   and  the  beautiful 

.  il  and  delightful  nar- 

The    screi  n    drama 

"REVELATION" 

•~<-<\  upon  this 
'•00k   is    Illustrated    with  eight 
1  from  thf  photoplay. 
«  71  ten  (J  in  I;  by  mail  S3  ants. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fowll  Art.  New  York 


Educating   the   Public 

concerning 

Organized     Charity 

See  Homtittic  Review  for  January 
JOtpertopr.     S3.00  p*r  year 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  T0RK 


J**    Write  for   %m 

:J— *  ~  Bulletin  of  courses  y  utnay 
enter  second  semester  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Oratory . 
430  UNIVERSITY  HALL,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


The  Digest  School  and 
College  Directory 

WE  print  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The 
Digest  in  December.  The  December  4th 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reli- 
able information  procured  by  School 
Manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Make  your  inquiries  as  definite 
as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and 
Colleges    for  Women 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory .  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College..  ..Jacksonville,  III. 
The  Roberts-Beach  School..  .  .Catonsville,  Md. 
Maryland  College  for  Women. . . Luther ville,  Md. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins   College Ilollins,   Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion    Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy.  .  I^xington,  Mo. 
Columbia  Military  Academy  .  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad. Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military  Inst Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed.  .  .  Chicago,  III. 

School  of  Expression Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Granberry  Piano  School New  York  City 

Institute    of    Musical   Art New  York  City 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts    Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  Frankfort,    Ky. 

The  Hedley  School Glentin*    f'a. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The  Hatfield  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Bogue  Institute Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Worth-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis- 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan   State  Auto  Sch Detroit,   Mich. 


WOMAN-MA&GIAGE 
and  MOTHERHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff ,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations. 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  most  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere — the  evolution  of  mother- 
hood-marriage and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wifeand 
mother — the  unmarried  mother — woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity — the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother — the  world's  crop  of  human  babies — the 
waste  of  mother  energy — the  world's  work  (or  mother  pro- 
tection women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil  — training  for  motherhood — 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement— the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  287  pp..  $1.50  net.  By  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  N.Y.  City. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


How  to  Fight 

BAD  HABITS 

Do  you  know  the  actual  truth  regarding  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  ? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  inroads  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  manhood  by  the  use  of  Morphine,  Heroin, 
Opium,  Cocaine,  Caffeine,  Alcohol,  Chloral,  etc. 

CHARLES  B.  TOWNS 

Who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  drug  evil,  in  his  new  book,  "Habits 
That  Handicap,"  presents  amazing  facts  and  figures 
showing  the  effect  of  drugs  upon  humanity — and  how 
the  supposedly  harmless  headache  powder,  sleeping 
draught,  or  cold  cure  may  lead  ultimately  to  dire 
results.  This  arresting  book  has  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  a  Chapter  on  "The 
Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Disease"  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Society. 

In  His  Preface  Dr.  CABOT  Says : 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  [Mr.  Towns]  knows 
more  about  the  alleviation  and  the  cure  of  drug  addic- 
tions than  any  doctor  I  hare  ever  seen." 

"This  book  embodies  a  very  clear-cut  treatment  of  a 
very  important  subject.  It  is  authoritative,  instructive, 
and  thoroughly  constructive." — Dr.  William  II.  Porter, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   356  Foard  Arena*.  N.T. 
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Now— unruly  power 


has  a  ring  in  its  nose! 


\X7ITHIN  the  maze  of  pipes, 
pumps,  boilers  and  valves,  which 
you  may  have  seen  in  a  power  plant, 
are  vast  streams  of  energy,  coursing 
in  every  direction. 

This  power,  so  essential  to  pro- 
duction, is  constantly  trying  to  escape 
through  every  joint  in  the  armor 
which  man  has  devised  to  curb  it. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  function 
of  packing  to  prevent  such  escape. 

Steel  plungers  and  piston  rods  slide 
through  sleeves  or  washers  of  hide- 
tough  fabric  —  through  a  ring-like 
wall  of  packing  which  holds  back 
great  steam  and  water  pressures, 
while  the  steel  shaft  passes  back 
and  forth — constantly. 

But  until  Johns-Manville  introduced  the 
patented  Sea  Ring  Packing,  this  unruly-- 
power  often  did  escape  and  such  costly 
leaks  could  be  stopped  only  at  great  price, 
for  the  braking  action  of  the  old-fashioned 
packing  set  up  tremendous  friction — wear 
and  tear  and  loss  of  power. 

So  much  so  in  some  cases  that  the  leakage 
was  preferable  to  the  cure. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
coal,  steam,  power,  or  equipment  has  been 
conserved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sea 
Ring — but  surely  a  great  deal.  Thou- 
sands of  horsepower,  which  once  would 
have  been  dissipated  either  in  useless  fric- 
tional  heat  or  direct  leakage,  are  now  saved 
and  doing  useful  work  in  plants  every- 
where. The  other  Johns-Manville  Pack- 
ings listed  here,  in  their  respective  uses, 
have  as  vital  a  relation  to  conservation  as 
the  Johns-Manville  Sea  Ring,  in  keeping 
power  from  running  amuck. 

Johns-Manville  Packings 

Service  Sheet,  Selgelite  Sheet,  Kearsarge  Rod  Packing,  Kear- 
sarge. Boiler  Manhole  and  Handhole  Packing,  Duplex  Rod 
and  Plunger  Packing,  Mogul  Coil  Packing,  Universal  Piston 
Packing,  Universal  Ammonia  Combination  Packing,  Vulca- 
heston  Pump  Valves. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

INCORPORATED 

MidisoB  Atc  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
/  0  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada : 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


What 

Sea  Ring 

Packing  Is 


"T^HE  Sea  Ring  automatically 
packs  rods  and  outside  packed 
plungers  against  steam,  water, 
air,  brine  and  practically  any 
other  fluid. 

The  lips  of  this  packing  grip  the 
rod  in  proportion  to  the  pressure 
and  tendency  to  leakage.  As  the 
pressure  falls,  the  grip  lessens 
proportionally,  reducing  friction, 
renewals  [and  shutdowns  to  a 
minimum. 

The  Sea  Ring  typifies  the  individ- 
ual work  Johns-Manville  is  doing 
in  serving  industry  for  greater 
conservation. 
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The  one  demand  always  growing! 


Entertainment. 

The  joy  of  forgetting  business. 

The  world  and  his  wife  and 
v  hildren  were  not  made  to  work 
all  the  time 

The  harder  the  struggle  the 
more  jW-  entertainment  you 
need. 

You  earn  the  right  to  the  best 
— and  you  get  it  in  Paramount 
Pictures : 

The  best  in  >tory,  because  the 
greatest  dramatists  of  Europe 
and  America  are  writing  for 
Paramount 

The.  best  in  direction,  because 
the    nnest   directing    talent    i^ 
attracted  by  Paramount'^  un- 
equalled equipment  to  enable  it 
llda  i'iu-  plan-. 

ting   talent, 
iramount  givei    bistri 


onic    genius   a  chance  to  reach 
millions  instead  of  thousands. 

With  Paramount  production 
marching  forward  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale  in  three  continents  at 
once,  using  the  Alps  as  stage 
properties  and  tropical  rivers  and 
the  capitals  of  Europe  as  back- 
grounds, and  with  the  whole 
world  agog  to  see  the  astounding 
screen  results,  little  wonder  that 
the  best  theatres  everywhere 
and  their  patrons  are  supporting 
with  enthusiasm  this  organization 
whose  purpose  is  to  deliver 
steadily  the  best  in  motion 
pictures — paramount. 

Reflect  on  all  this  and  then 
you  will  really  know  why  it  is 
worth  while  to  find  the  words 
"A  Paramount  Picture"  in  the 
announcement  of  your  theatre — 
.ind  why  the  theatre  that  shows 
Paramount  Pictures  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  empty  scats. 


Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

(November  1,  1920,  to  March  1, 1921) 


George  Melford's  Production 
,7BeholdMyWife" 

Ethe!  Clayton  in^ 
"Sins  of  Rosanne" 

Wallace  Reidin 
"Always  Audacious" 

*Enid  Bennett  in 
"Her  Husband's  Friend'" 

Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 

'Burglar  Proof" 

George  Fitzmaurice's 

Production 

"Idols  of  Clay" 

Dorothy  Dal  ton  in 
"A  Romantic  Adventuress" 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 

Youth" 

A  Wm.  De  Mille  Production 

Dorothy  Gish  in 

"Flying  Pat" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 

"Heliotrope" 

Roscoe  ( "Fatty")  Arbucklc 

in  "The  Life  of  the  Party" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 

"An  Amateur  Devil" 

Lois  Weber's  Production^ 
"To  Please  One  Woman" 

Wm.  S.  Hart  in 

"The  Testing  Block" 

A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 

*Enid  Bennett  in 

"Silk  Hosiery" 

Maurice  Tourneur's 

Production 

"The  Bait" 

with  Hope  Hampton 


Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Charm  School" 

GeorgeMelford'sProduction 
"The  Jucklins" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup"' 

Billie  Burke  in 

"The  Education  of 

Elizabeth" 

*Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Rookie'e  Return" 

Wm.  De  Mille's  Production 
"Midsummer  Madness" 

George  Fitzmaurice's 

Production 

"Paying  the  Piper" 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"The  Frontier  of  the  Stars" 

A  Charles  Maigne 

Production 

Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbucklc 
in  "Brewster  a  Millions" 

Dorothy  Gish  in 
"The  Ghost  in  the  Garret" 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille's 

Production 
"Forbidden  Fruit" 

*  Douglas  MacLean  in 
'Chickens" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim" 

Charles  Maigne'sProduction 
"The  Kentuckians" 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"The  Price  of  Possession" 

A  Lois  Weber  Production 
"What  Do  Men  Want?" 
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THE   BURNING   OF   CORK   AS   THE    CLIMAX   IN   IRELAND 


AS  THE  COURSK  OF  CIVILIZATION  may  depend  iu 
A-\  the  coming  years  on  the  growth  of  friendship  or  hostility 
•^  -^-  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples, 
America's  interest  in  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Britain  herself,  many  of  our  editors  insist,  and 
our  concern  has  a  momentously  practical  as  well  as  a  sentimental 
side.  Peculiarly  important,  therefore,  is  the  reaction  of  the 
American  press  to  such  an  event  as  the  burning  of  Cork,  the  latest 
appalling  climax  in  the  long-drawn-out  Irish  tragedy.  Some 
blame  the  Sinn-Fein  extremists,  whose  policy  of  ambuscading 
and  murdering  soldiers  and  po- 
lice, they  say,  makes  more  or  less 
inevitable  the  reprisals  of  the 
"Black  and  Tans";  some  place 
the  chief  onus  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  British  Government;  and 
a  greater  number  of  our  news- 
papers evade  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  express  the  hope 
that  the  conflagration  in  Cork 
will  shock  both  sides  into  a  reali- 
zation of  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing their  methods.  In  a  sermon 
preached  while  the  ruins  of  his 
city's  burned  buildings  were  still 
smoldering.  Bishop  Cohalan,  of 

Cork,  denounced  as  worse  than  useless  murder  the  killing  from 
ambush  of  policemen  and  soldiers,  and  stated  that  persons  guilty 
of  such  crimes  would  be  excommunicated;  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
assured  Parliament  that  if  auy  of  the  Crown  forces  were  found 
guilty  of  arson  they  would  be  tried  by  court  martial. 

Not  a  few  editors  compare  the  burning  of  Cork  with  the  burn- 
ing of  Louvain.  This  crime,  says  the  Providence  News,  "will 
shock  the  true  instincts  of  the  English  people  as  it  will  the 
Christian  spirit  of  mankind  everywhere";  and  the  same  paper 
predicts  that  unless  there  is  a  change  in  England's  method  with 
Ireland  it  will  become  an  international  question  which  "may 
strain,  if  not  destroy,  the  natural  fellowship  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations."  "If  Londou  has  forgotten  how  to 
govern,  the  British  Empire  is  nearer  a  catastrophe  than  most 
people  have  believed,"  says  the  New  York  World,  which  declares 
that  "outlawry  has  reached  a  stage  in  Ireland  where  it  is  as  mucli 
a  reproach  to  the  British  Government  as  to  Sinn  Fein."  "All 
Americans  will  feel  a  thrill  of  pity  for  the  destruction  that  has 
come  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Cork,"  remarks  the  Providence 
Journul,  which  adds:  "Coming  as  it  does  at  a  moment  when 
there  seemed  some  fair  prospect  of  a  settlement,  this  latest 
orgy  of  disaster  is  fiendish  in  its  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  Irish 
question  back  into  the  bitterness  and  hatred  of  the  past  few 
months."     "With    the    reported    assassinations    and    counter- 
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reprisals  on  men,  women,  children,  and  property,  we  see  England 
and  Ireland  back  to  the  days  and  blood  of  Cromwell,"  remarks 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  but  it  adds  a  warning  to 
Ireland's  friends  in  America  that  they  will  not  help  the  situation 
by  intemperate  or  misdirected  zeal,  or  by  "the  denunciation  of 
every  advocate  of  a  sane  and  calm  course  as  an  English  toady." 
"There  is  no  longer  any  sense  denying  England  has  a  civil  war 
on  her  hands  which  is  daily  becoming  more  troublesome  to  sub- 
due," says  the  Bridgeport  Herald,  which  adds: 

"Sentiment  plays  a  leading  part  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and 

the  sentiment  in  America  is 
rapidly  growing  more  strongly 
toward  Ireland.  To  many  in 
America  the  treatment  of  Ire- 
land by  England  is  but  a  re- 
minder of  England's  treatment 
of  America  when  we  fought  for 
our  freedom.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  effect  of  the  burning 
of  Cork  will  be  to  intensify  the 
feeling  against  England  and  to 
increase  American  sympathy  for 
Ireland." 


In  an  editorial  discussing 
America's  interest  in  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question  the 
Newark  Evening  News  avers 
that  next  to  the  British  Empire 
we  are  most  affected  by  this  problem.     To  quote: 

"Our  political  life  proves  it.  Its  net  effect  is  to  create  or 
keep  alive  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  Britain.  And  as  Ireland,  by 
geographical  proximity,  must  always  be  a  major  factor  in 
British  consideration,  so  the  British  Empire  for  similar  reasons 
must  always  be  a  great  question  in  American  policy.  We  are 
not  only  too  close  together,  as  with  Canada,  to  afford  to  quarrel, 
but  we  have  too  many  things  that  we  either  have  to  work  out  in 
common  or  find  ourselves  being  played  one  against  the  other  by 
Japan,  or  a  revived  Germany  or  Russia. 

"Canada's  problems  are  more  nearly  our  own  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  We  share  the  Asiatic  immigration  question 
with  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
Through  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  we  share  in  the  Asiatic 
issues  with  Great  Britain  at  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  India. 
The  Caribbean  Sea  is  guarded  by  the  United  States  at  Panama, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  by  Great  Britain  at  Jamaica.  Except 
for  the  purely  European  field  it  might  be  said  that  fate  had  so 
arranged  it  that  wherever  there  was  a  Brilish  interest  there  was 
also  an  American. 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  these  two  interests  can 
work  in  harmony  the  less  likely  it  is  that  some  other  interest 
with  different  aspirations  can  get  in.  It  is,  therefore,  good 
American  interest  to  wish  the  Irish  question  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  a  selfish  one." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  our  recent  Presidential  campaign 
Senator  Harding  took  cognizance  of  a  "wide-spread  sympathy 
here  for  the  cause  of  Irish  autonomy,"  but  declared  emphatically 
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thai  not  a  question  for  official  America."     This  opinion 

!y  shared  by  most  of  our  papers,  altho  the  Socialist 

■■    York    Call   avers    that    the    United    States    Government 

.mhl  hand  his  passports  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  immediately, 
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— Klrbj  in  ilif  Not  York  World. 

with  tin    message  that  the  American  people  could  no  longer  be 

placed  in   the  position  of  condoning  by  his  presence  here  the 

st;it-   of  mural  degradation  which  his  Qovernmenl  represents." 

"Tin   more  we  learn  on  both  sides  of  this  tremendous  issue,  the 

more  we  should  determine  not   to  translate  Irish  faction  into 

own   United   States,"   declares  the  Grand    Rapids   Herald, 

which  criticizes  England  on  the  ground  thai  "a  great  govern- 

■  can  nut  afford  to  sanction  guerrilla  warfare  in  its  behalf, 

natter  what  the  provocation."     Bu1  after  quoting  the  recent 

•  iin  nt  of  Mr-.  MaeSwiney  in  Washington  that  "during  the 

world-war  we  were  a1   war  with   England  and  have  been  since 

1916,"  this  Grand  Rapids  paper  add-: 

h  disclosures  as   these  tend  to  justify  an  opinion  that 
Britain  has  been  decidedly  modest  in  her  repressive  measures 
urd  insurrection.     Yet  even  this  could  not  justify  the  burn- 
ing nf  B  eity.  nor  any  othi  r  n  -mi  to  outrage  and  sabotage." 

•   Bam  should  stay  oul  of  the  Irish  mix-up,  declares  the 
I  d<     Wyoming]  StaU   Leader,  which  briefly  sketches  the 

"In  Inland  then  is  an  insurrection  or  there  is  not.     There  is 
lution  or  there  is  not.     According  to  all  accepted  stand- 
ard ernmenl  has  the  righl   to  slop  either  by 
force  il                      The  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  Irish 
open   up  another  question.     The  dominant    political 

•    Britain   are   unable   to   give    Inland    now    what. 

mighl  hav<  accepted  ten  year-  ago.     The  Government 

opportunity.      The  burning  of  Cork  is  inex- 

The  situation  is  no  credit  to 

•  «r  Inland.      The  leaders  in  both  countries  are  per- 

criminah  and  radicals  to  rule  the  roost." 

"All  hope  of  a  settlement  of  the  ln-h  que  tion  has  been  de- 
ferred imn  acting  of  fork  by  British  'Black 
and                             the  Wichita  Eagle,  which  k'o'  .  on  to  say: 

'The  tlaiiH-  of  tlnir  burning  citj   will  fire  the  hearts  of  the 

did  the  flames  of  Louvain  the 

hard  to  say  how  the  Irish  rebellion 

leall  with  by  the  British  Government.    The  flgbl  has 


grown  in  bitterness  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  he  would  be  a 
wise  man  indeed  who  could  tell  the  British  authorities  what  to 
do  in  the  case.  But  any  sane  person  can  tell  very  readily  that 
this  is  not  the  remedy." 

The  burning  of  Cork,  says  the  New  York  Irish  World,  "is 
the  culmination  of  a.  series  of  horrors."  And  The  Irish  Press,  of 
Philadelphia,  declares  that  "even  had  Ireland  been,  until  the 
campaign  of  atrocity  began,  a  province  of  the  British  Empiro 
there  could  now  be  no  compromise." 

It  is  "incredible  that  a. city  like  Cork  can  be  laid  waste  with- 
out exciting  comment  throughout,  the  world,"  says  the  Omaha 
Bee,  which  adds:  "It  does  seem  that  the  British  Government, 
even  tho  its  attention  be  distracted  by  other  serious  complica- 
tions, should  find  some  more  effective  means  than  have  so  far 
been  employed  to  put  down  the  disorder  that  has  so  disturbed 
Ireland." 

"The  disastrous  outbreak  at  Cork  should  be  a  warning  to  the 
British  Government  of  the  vital  importance  of  pressing  the 
conciliatory  part  of  the  Premier's  program,"  says  the  Springfield 
Republican.  "English  blundering  will  be  held  responsible,  what- 
ever  excuses  or  apologies  are  offered  for  the  deed  in  which  tho 
indefensible  reprisals  policy  has  culminated,"  declares  the  Erie 
Dispatch.  "Great  Britain  ought  to  enforce  her  sovereignty  in 
Ireland  by  civilized  methods  or  get  out  and  let  the  Irish  alone," 
exclaims  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  thinks  that  "the  ex- 
isting situation  in  Ireland  can  only  be  accurately  described  as 
anarchy."  "Each  side,"  it  adds,  "seems  hell  bent  upon  out- 
doing the  excesses  of  the  other  in  complete  disregard  of  all  law 
and  all  decency." 

There  is  no  excusing  the  assassination  of  men  from  ambush, 
says  the  Seattle  Times,  "but  there  is  also  no  excusing  bar- 
barism which  exposes  non-combatants  to  the  danger  of  the 
torch."     And  this  Seattle  paper  continues: 

"England   stedfastly  has  refused  to  consider  Ireland  as  other 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOMERANGS. 

— Gale,  ill  tile  Los  Angeles  Times. 

than  a  pari  <»r  i he  British  Empire  rent  by  riot,  and  the  Sinn- 
Peiners  as  other  than  private  murderers  and  assassins.  Yet  if 
its  police  agents,  organized  presumably  to  preserve  peace  and 
maintain  order,  have  \  isited  upon  an  Irish  city  the  final  dreadful 
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NOW    IN    RUINS:    PATRICK    STREET,    CORK'S    MAIN    THOROUGHFARE. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  December  12,  incendiary  fires  destroyed  $15,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  heart  of  Cork.     This  conflagration 
followed  almost  immediately  after  a  murderous  attack  on  the  Irish  auxiliary  police,  the  "  Black  and   Tans."      Saturday  morning   martial  law 

had  been  proclaimed  in  the  three  southern  counties  of  Limerick.  Tipperary,  and  Cork. 


penalty  that  a  barbaric  invader  inflicts  upon  a  martial  foe  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  defeat,  there  are  no  words  too  strong  to 
express  the  detestation  of  civilization  for  their  act." 

"The  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  take  any  effective 
steps  to  curb  the  long-continued  lawlessness  of  the  '  Black  and 
Tans'  makes  the  British  Government  as  responsible  for  Cork  as 
the  German  Government  was  for  Louvain,"  avers  the  St.  Louis 
Star.  "The  British  Government  has  an  ugly  case  to  explaiu, 
and  Lloyd  George's  'double  policy'  meantime  has  brought 
peace  no  nearer,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record.  "If  Ireland 
is  to  be  crusht  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  British  militarism,  the 
army  should  be  strong  enough  to  do  its  work  according  to  the 
regular  military  code,  and  not  according  to  the  code  of  Mexican 
banditti,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"Reprisals  in, such  a  case  as  this  are  a  confession  of  impotency. 
The  Irish  insurrectionists  may  merit  shooting  or  hanging,  but 
some  semblance  of  law  and  civilized  method  should  be  observed 
in  the  process  of  repression.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
burning  of  Cork  and  the  long  series  of  preceding  reprisals  were 
unauthorized.  They  have  been  the  work  of  British  soldiers  and 
officials.  No  effort  apparently  has  been  made  to  restrain  them. 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  has  been  punished." 

"Humanity  does  not  want  to  see  another  Louvain  or  another 
scene  such  as  that  witnessed  in  Cork,  nor  does  it  desire  to  see  the 
unoffending  and  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,"  exclaims 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  The  responsibility  for  what 
happened  in  Cork  "is  upon  English  maladministration  of  the 
island,"  insists  the  New  Orleans  Item.  The  effect,  predicts  the 
Dallas  Tiiiu  s-llcrald,  will  be  to  "cause  the  fires  of  hate  to  burn 
fiercer  in  Sinn-Fein  hearts,"  and  "outside  of  England  and  Ire- 
land it  will  convert  many  to  the  Irish  cause."  England's  present 
course  in  Ireland  "is  certainly  wrong,  impolitic,  indefensible," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds  that  "the  man  who  asks  for 
freedom  is  always  morally  superior  to  the  man  who  denies  it." 

Other  papers,  however,  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  movement  for  anarchistic  conditions  in  Ireland. 
"The  Sinn-Fein  rebellion  must  appear  to  all  but  fanatical  par- 
(izans  as  utterly  superfluous  and  hopelessly  unnecessary,"  de- 
clares the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  thinks  that  "nothing  can 


be  gained  by  all  this  cruelty,  ruthlessness,  and  bloodshed,  this 
pitiful  destruction  and  wanton  infliction  of  suffering,  that  could 
not  be  gained  more  speedily  b\  lawful  and  political  methods." 
The  soil  was  prepared  for  the  recent  crop  of  murder  and  arson, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "when  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  repudiating  John  Redmond  and  his  policy,  fell  under  the 
control  of  an  organization  which  made  no  secret  of  its  purpose  to 
start  a  'war,'  and  that  in  the  war's  prosecution  all  and  any  means 
could  be  employed.  When  this  typically  German  doctrine  was 
sponsored  it  was  certain  that  extremists  of  both  sides  would 
burn  and  assassinate." 

Turning  to  the  Canadian  press,  we  read  in  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Border  Cities  Star  that  "Ireland  must  be  saved  from  herself; 
the  Sinn  Fein  is  responsible,  and  alone  responsible,  for  the  present 
reign  of  fire  and  sword."  "Before  peace  comes  there  will  be 
more  war  and  of  the  bitterest  kind,"  predicts  the  Montreal 
Gazette;  and  the  Toronto  Daily  Mail  and  Empire  thinks  that 
"the  burning  of  Cork  and  the  imposing  of  martial  law  in  certain 
districts  are  events  that  surely  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  murder  and  arson  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Sinn-Feiners." 
The  burning  of  Cork,  it  adds,  "must  have  the  tendency  to  drive 
the  business  men  and  property-owners  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
to  repudiate  the  murder  gang."  Assuming  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  terrorized  by  the  Sinn- 
Fein  extremists  into  outward  allegiance  to  their  cause,  the 
Vancouver  World  suggests  that  events  in  Cork  "may  impel  the 
cowed  masses  to  take  their  courage  in  both  hands  and  unite 
with  the  forces  of  the  crown  to  bring  extremists  to  justice." 
And  in  another  Vancouver  paper,  The  Province,  we  read: 

"It  is  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Ireland  that  some  event  provocative 
of  wrath  has  always  occurred  when  there  was  promise  of  peace 
by  negotiation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Cork  tragedies 
will  hinder  or  help  the  movement  for  an  armistice  and  a  peaceful 
settlement.  We  might  expect  it  to  increase  the  general  exaspera- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter  of  public  officers  and 
private  citizens,  the  destruction  of  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of 
public  and  private  property,  are  so  utterly  useless  to  serve  any 
purpose  as  to  convince  all  parties  that  the  carnage  ought  to  end 
with  this  demonstration." 
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THE   NEW  KINGDOM   OF   GREECE 

A  GREECE  GREATER  than  any  the  world  has  known 
since  the  long-past   days  of  its  greal    glory,  shortly 
before  the  birth  ot*  Christ,  emerges  from  the  war  of 
ii'l  4.     Tli.   kingdom's  recent  increase,  in  territory  and  prestige, 
what    contingent,    however,    upon    the    future   attitude 
of    ex-E  Qg    Constantino,    just    returned    to    his    country    from 
'I'h.    national  election,  which  repudiated  Venizelos  and 
:  it-,  nturu  of  tin-  ex-King,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  most 
of  t  he  Allied  friends  ot'  t  he  kingdom,  \\  ho  look  upon  <  Constant  ine 
and  his  supporters  a-  pro-German,  and  as  he  returns  to  power, 
protesting  his  de-ire  to  show  himself  a  good  friend  to  the  Allies. 
tlie  Allies,  and  especially   England,  raise  a  chorus  of  regrel  over 
the  depart  me  of  the  ex-Premier,  Eleutherios  V  nizelos.    "There 
once  a  greal   sculp- 
Tht    0  Hook 
London  .     " « horn     the 

whim    of    a    tyrant    con- 
demned to  model  a  statue 

■  !iov  .'"    The  compari- 
continues,  with  several 

■lights    oil    the    recent 

tory  of  the  kingdom: 


-  imething  of  that 
tragic  contrast  between 
the  -kill  of  the  artificer 
ami  i he  rot tenness  of  t he 

I    i-   fill    w  hen    we 

confc  mplate  t  he  life-work 
of  \".  nizelos.  Twice  he 
1"  en  rewarded  with 
t  he  toolesl  ingratitude  For 
greal  services  rendered. 
Bight  y<  o  he  raised 

from   t  he  posit  ion 

of  a   pettj    and  insecure 
oat  Mt'  ;i  con- 
dom.    As  his  guerdon  he  was  first   thwarted  and 
then  dismissed  l>y  his  king;    his  policy  was  reversed,  his  ad- 
herents we  ecuted  and  murdered,  and  even  his  own  life 

d         •!.      Toward  the  close  of  the  war  a   turn  of  fortune 

placi  d  him  again  in  power;   ami  his  skilful  diplomacy,  taking  the 

full'  it  advantage  for  his  countrj  of  the  confidence  he  personalis 

inspired  in  the  Allies    contrived  to  win  foi   Greece,  which  had 

,-t    ii-    during    the    war,    accessions    of    territory    ami 

e  which  would   have  been  a   more  than  sufficient  pay- 

ervices   ami    sacrifices,     ('niece,   at   the   time 

.!..-  first    took  chargi    ■  ■:    its   government,   was  almost   on 

the  point  •  ition;    he  has  given  it  all  the  potentialities. 

>me  <>f  the  actuality,  of  a  Greal    Power.     And  now  this 

Minister  ha-  fallen   ;,~   the   result    of  a   popular   \ote.      Ilis- 

ti  a-  ii  is  in  instances  of  national  ingratitude,   hardly 
»ffo  '.int  an  exam  pi  i  ." 

Greece,   however,   presents  several   such   ex- 
am; i8l    bigh-scl I    Btudents    know.     Miltiades,    the 

famou-    victor   at    Marathon,    was    banished    shortly   alter   his 

i    achievement.     Themistooles,   who   saved    hi-   country  at 

"oil.  n  walls, "  a-  In   called  the  ureal  fleet  which 

'ii-    reluctant     countrymen     to    build,    wa-    not     only 

idied.  but  declared  a  traitor.     The:    wen    perhaps  the  two 

»1<    I'  adi  i  ancient    period  of  glorj    ami 

i-.w.r.  and  their  fat.  naturall;  ts  comparison  with  that  of 

tlj  repudiated  after  an  attempl  at  assassination 

ul.     Ii   ma;    b«    mentioned,  however, 

i here  •  ason  for  Creek 

in  the  ■  her  two  "i.  at  ancient  Leaders 

'    feD    U]  I  .1    of    tin  in.    ;,-    il     ha-    Keen 

it  men,  but  ambitious  ami 
According  to  till  tr-Eastern  settlement  which 

o.    hut    which   has   not 


lie.n  ratified  and  may  never  bo,  the  postwar  Greece  includes  a 
considerable  amount  of  Thracian  territory  gained  at  the  expense 
of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  a  large  collection  of  islands  formerly 
Turkish  property,  practical  sovereignty  over  a  considerable 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  claim  to  a  section  of  the  Epirus. 
This  claim  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  allowed,  through  arrange- 
ment with  the  Italian  Government  and  Albania.  The  present 
population  of  tho  kingdom,  allowing  for  all  increases,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Atlantis,  a  Greek  daily,  ap- 
proximately 7,000,000.  Both  population  and  area  had  been 
greatly  increased  just  before  the  launching  of  the  Great  War  of 
1914.  The  area  in  1010.  as  presented  in  figures  collected  by 
the  Matthews-Northrup  Map  Works,  was  25,014  square  miles, 
the  population  2,7(55,000.  In  1913,  with  the  new  teiritories 
gamed  by  the  Balkan  wars,  the  country  had  a  territorial  extent  of 

41,933  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  4,821,300. 
With  regard  to  racial 
distribution,  says  a  re- 
cent handbook  entitled 
"Greece,  with  the  Cy- 
olades  and  Northern 
Sporades,"  issued  by  the 
Historical  Section  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office, 
there  were  only  250,000 
Greeks  in  the  1,140,000 
population  takeu  over  in 
Macedonia.  The  other 
mw  territories,  however, 
show  a  substantial  pre- 
ponderance of  Greek  na- 
tionals. "In  the  case  of 
the  Greeks,  even  more 
than  that,  of  any  other 
Balkan  nation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  modern  claims  and  inspirations  except 
in  relation  to  ancient  and  medieval  history,"  says  this  British 
handbook,  and  thus  invokes  the  nation's  splendid  past: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  traditions  of  ancient  and  medieval 
glory  have  been  the  chief  inspiration  not  only  of  tho  Greeks 
themselves,  but  also  of  the  foreign  Philhellenes  who  have  been 
willing  it)  more  than  one  crisis  to  give  their  lives  for  Greece. 
Such  devotion  must  be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
incalculable  debt  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  art' and  literature, 
the  thought  and  politics  of  ancient  Greece. 

"During  the  period  of  their  highest  and  most  characteristic 
development,  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century,  B.C.,  the 
Greek  people  occupied  not  only  the  present  kingdoms  of  Greece 
and  the  yKgean  Islands,  hill  also  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor:  their  colonies  were  placed  on  all  tin  most,  important 
sites  in  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
Khalkidike,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  and  the  Black  Sea; 
while  in  Cyprus  and  the  north  of  Africa  they  held  their  own 
against  Phi  uician  rivals 

"The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  Greek  language 

am'    ideas    the    common    heritage    of    the    civilized    world.      But 

under  his  successors,  and  also  under  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
political  independence  of  Greece  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
a  general  respect  for  Greece,  and  above  all  for  Athens,  as  the 
origin  and  center  of  intellectual  activity  and  progress.  The 
Byzantine  Empire,  of  which  Greece  naturally  formed  a  part, 

showed  a  curious  blend  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  in- 
fluences. Byzantium  itself  was  a  colony  of  the  (Jreek  city  of 
Megara;  its  change  of  name  to  Constantinople  has  never  been 
more  than  partially  accepted. 

"The  claim  sometime-  made  for  the  present  Greek  kingdom 
to  be  the  successor  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  depends  almost 
entirely  on  language  and  sentiment;  but  its  existence  as  a 
factor  in  modern  politics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  now 
exiled  King  claims  the  title  of  ( 'on  slant  ine  XII.;  and  an  element 
in  his  popularity  was  the  traditional  prophecy  that  as  a  Con- 
stantine  had  lost  Constantinople  for  the  Greeks,  another  Con- 
Stantine  should  win  it    hack." 


r,EFT    THE    GATE    OPEN. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  J)<uh,   News. 
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TO   BE   TIIK    MOST    POWERFUL    DREADNOUGHT  AFLOAT. 
I  of  tlic  North  Carolina  class  of  battle-ships,  six  of  which  are  to  be  built  by  the  United  Slates,  each  having  the  unprecedented  arma- 
ment   of  twelve  ltV-inch  iruns.  the  heaviest  of  any  war-vessel  in    the  world.       This   ship  will    have  a  tonnage   of  43,000,  will  be  084  feet  Ions;,  19G 
feet  broad,  and  38  feet  draft.     It  will  be  electrically  driven,  oil-burning,  with  a  speed   of  23  knots,   and  will  have  a  complement  of  1,400   men. 


DISARMAMENT   POSTPONED 

THE  TIME  "is  NOT  BIPE"  for  the  disarmament  of 
the  world,  thinks  Senator  La  Fontaine,  Belgian  delegate 
to  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva.  The 
fact  that  the  Senator  is  the  president  of  the  Belgian  Peace 
iety  and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  makes  his  statement  all 
the  more  remarkable.  Britain  and  Prance,  we  are  told  by  the 
Geneva  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "in  view  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  world  politics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  still  outside  the 
Leagui  "  will  make  haste  slowly  iu  the  matter  of  disarmament. 
France  not  only  wishes  to  be  sure  that  Germany  is  thoroughly 
disarmed  and  kept  in  that  state  before  she  will  act,  but  is  also 
curious  as  to  tin  armament  policy  of  other  nations.  All  nations 
•ays  the  correspondent  of  The  Times,  thai  "the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  essential  if  disarmament  is  to  become 
real  and  general,"  and  that  "League  leaders  insist  that  whether 
America  joins  or  not  she  will  always  be  interested  in  disarma- 
ment and  can  afford  to  take  part   in  proposed  discussions  of  the 

Bubji  Following  close  upon  this  dispatch,  however,  came 

President's  declination  of  the   League's  invitation  to  send 
del.  q  take  part   in  disarmament  discussions  "in  a  con- 

sul- .pacity,"   altho  disarmament,    in    the   words  of   the 

■  •••    -.ir\  for  the  economic  rehabilitation,  peace, 
ility  of  the  world." 
A  .i  General  Bliss,  a  member  of  the  American' 

ted  thai  the  I  baited  States  "take  (he 
:  in  a  defini  •    proposal  and  demand  for  a  reasonable 

limi  nee  t  he  League.  \\  liieh  had  been  delib- 

. < > 1 1  for  more  than  three  weeks,  concluded 
lisarmamenl  of  the  world  musl   be  a  alow  and  gradual 

.■I-,  according  to  the    New  Fork 

1  indent,  approves  the  proposal  of  the 

□  having  cl  ol   disarmament   matters  "that  all 

•  e  m>t  to  spend   more  in  the  years 

.  in  preparation  for  war  than  they  will  spend  in 

Tl,  lion  we  m  t hi- form  of  a  recommenda- 

I  ommittee  to  t  he  ( !ouncil. 

which  BCOred  a   point    for  the   League, 

pinion  i, t  Democratic  papei  th<   announcement  of 

if  1    i    Unit*  'I  8tat<  a  i-  not  to 

with    the   other   Powers   of    the   earth 
which   an-   DOW   hound    together   in    the    I.'  Nation-,."    he 

...  another  t  Lr«  e-year  build- 
in."  iunl    l-'ni.   Japan'-   delegate   to   Geneva, 

tan  not  reduce  her  armaments 

A   sort    of 

dlock  '.  ion  then  descended    upon 

The  ('lie  ■„,„>,   Poet,   however, 


reminds  Japan  that  she  "has  nothing  to  fear  from  American 
armament,  unless  she  challenges  it  by  a  direct  attack  upon 
American  rights."     Continues  The  Post: 

"The  situation  might  be  stated  in  other  terms.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  United  States  can  not  modify  her  present  armament 
policy  as  long  as  Japan  maintains  a  menacing  attitude  toward 
the  open  door  in  the  Orient  and  hints  at  a  possible  casus  belli 
in  our  treatment  of  the  immigration  problem." 

"But  it  is  idle  for  the  world  to  talk  of  disarmament  so  long  as 
the  United  States  sets  a  pace  like  this  in  naval  construction," 
declares  the  Newark  Evening  News,  and  the  New  York  Globe 
admits  that  "Japan  must  prepare  to  defend  herself  if  we  seem 
to  be  preparing  to  attack."  "The  German  Navy  is  destroyed, 
therefore  the  great  American  Navy  can  only  exist  as  against  one 
of  two  Powers — Great  Britain  or  Japan,"  adds  the  Newark 
paper.     And  we  read  on : 

"We  have  no  great  fundamental  difference  in  principle  at  issue 
with  either  of  these  Powers.  There  is  no  question  between  us 
which  can  not  be  settled  by  discussion  and  which  can  only  be 
met  by  force.  Commercially,  if  these  tuitions  are  our  rivals 
they  tire  also  among  our  best  customers. 

"Viscount  Ishii  is  fair.  We  are  more  of  a  menace  to  Japan 
than  Japan  can  be  to  us.  If  they  are  in  danger,  the  Japanese 
must  meet  it  as  adequately  as  they  can.  Japan  can  not  stop 
increasing  her  navy  until  we  do.  As  with  ourselves,  the  sea  is 
her  first  line  of  defense. 

"Secretary  Daniels  advertised  what  our  situation  was  when 
he  divided  the  Heel,  placing  one-half  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
other  half  on  the  Pacific.  That  was  rotten  strategy  in  a  military 
sense,  hut  a  little  more  conspicuous  advertisement  of  the  fruits 
of  our  drift  than  placing  them  both  together  at  Panama,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  His  new  navy  estimates  are  further 
advertisement . 

"Viscount  Ishii  speaks  with  reason.  He  not  only  spoke  to  the 
Assembly,  hi'  spoke  to  America.  If  we  insist  upon  going  the  way 
we  are  headed,  the  blame  for  what  happens  will  be  largely  our 
own.      We  are  sowing  the  fruit  that  our  children  must   reap." 

In  other  words,  asserts  the   Baltimore  Sun,  "we  must,  choose 

between  a  peace  policy  and  a.  war  policy.  To  cry  '  Peace,  Peace,' 
and  at  1  he  same  I  ime  to  propose  another  period  of  mighty  naval 
Construction  must  arouse  suspicion  and  lend  to  postpone  indef- 
initely the  beginning  of  any  real  international  cooperation  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament."  "The  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm," 
crisply  notes  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times.  General  Bliss,  in 
making  his  proposals,  admits  that  "they  do  not  guarantee  against 
war";  thai  he  knows  of  nothing  that  will.  Bui,  he  adds,  "they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  deter  any  nation  from  undertaking  in- 
ternational war."  Continues  the  General  in  his  speech  before 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Lilian-  forum: 

"We  are  saying  to  the  world,  'We  do  not  wish  to  join  in  any 
formal  association  with  you  because  we  fear  if  will  not  make  for 
our  peace,  hut  war.'  They  tire  saying  to  us,  'We  want  you  be- 
cause   without   you   there  can  be  no  continued  peace.'     Why 
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should  not  the  United  States  say  to  the  nations:  'We  will  take 
you  at  your  word  and  will  test  it  to  decide  its  worth.  Will  you, 
the  nations  that  accept  the  preamble  to  the  military  peace  terms 
with  Germany,  sign  this  further  document  with  us? 

"'We  will  agree  with  you  that  each  nation  that  so  desires  shall 
keep  and  build  whatever  frontier  and  coast  fortifications  it  wishes. 
Fortifications  can  not  stride  across  the  earth,  devastating  fields 
and  destroying  cities. 

"'We  will  agree  with  you  that  each  nation  may  maintain  its 
navy.  No  navy  without  an  army  can  conquer  and  hold 
foreign  territory. 

"'We  will  agree  with  you  on  a  date  when  we  shall  simul- 
taneously abolish  any  military  system  which  is  solely  necessary 
for  international  war. 

'"We  will  agree  with  you  on  a  date,  as  remote  as  the  existing 
conditions  make  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  shall  begin  the 
gradual  reduction  of  our  armed  forces  until  they  are  at  the  limit 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

"'We  will  agree  with  you  on  the  proper  amounts  of  material 
to  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  reduced  forces.  And  we  will  further 
agree  with  you  to  cease  the  manufacture  of  material  until  the 
amounts  now  on  hand  are  reduced  to  what  we  agree  upon  as 
necessary  for  the  reduced  forces.' 

"If  all  armaments  could  be  abolished  to-morrow  there  would 
still  be  an  annual  interest  bill  of  at  least  $9,000,000,000  to  be 
paid  by  the  belligerent  nations  on  the  debts  incurred  in  the  last 
war  alone.  If  these  armaments  are  to  be  maintained  you  must 
note  that  the  military  and  naval  expenditures  of  the  Great  Powers 
for  the  year  1913  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $2,300,000,000. 
The  economic  loss  due  to  withdrawal  from  productive  industry 
could  then  have  been  assessed  at  $1,000,000,000.  That  meant  a 
total  annual  loss  due  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  military  es- 
tablishments of  $3,300,000,000. 

"To  maintain  these  same  establishments  now  will  cost  ap- 
proximately double  that  sum,  or  near  $7,000,000,000.  Nor  does 
this  take  into  account  the  accumulation  of  military  material  of 
expensive  types  in  far  greater  quantities  than  have  been  deemed 
necessary  heretofore.  So  we  have  staring  us  in  the  face  a  total 
annual  bill  of  about  $16,000,000,000,  and  this  only  for  a  very 
small  number  of  nations,  for  many  others  are  staggering  under 
lesser  similar  burdens  which  are  all  that  they  can  bear." 

"The  maintenance  of  huge  military  establishments  is  a  crush- 
ing burden,"  asserts  the  Syracuse  Herald,  and  '*  the  outlay  for  our 
Army  and  Navy  is  one  of  the  main  excuses  for  a  program  of  taxa- 
tion which  will  call  for  $4,000,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921-22."  And  "out  of  every  dollar  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's money  93  cents  is  spent  on  wars  past  or  to  come,"  we  are 
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The  Next  Generation — "  How  about  schools  ?  " 

— Jones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

reminded  by  the  Springfield  Republican;  "civilization  is  still 
being  bled  white  by  military  and  naval  expenditures."  "Relief 
from  this  cost,  even  for  a  limited  period,  say  until  the  debts  of 
the  Avar  are  paid  in  part,  would  ease  the  burden  greatly,"  points 


out  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
assures  us  that  "disappointments  in  the  Treaty,  resentments 
among  the  defeated  nations,  fears  among  the  victors — all  would 
melt  into  the  background  before  a  concrete  gesture  against  in- 
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STILL    POOLING    WITH    IT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

creasing  armaments."     Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  what  is  to 
be  done?     We  read  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

"If  a  disarmament  program  is  to  mean  anything  it  must  be 
worked  out  and  accepted  in  advance  by  a  committee  represent- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  League.  This  method  might  lead  to 
the  cessation  of  competitive  arming  within  the  League.  But 
there  is  another  danger  to  be  considered.  The  League  must 
at  all  times  be  at  least  as  strong  as  any  possible  combination  of 
nations  outside  the  League.  Just  now  it  must  calculate  cold- 
bloodedly upon  being  able  to  resist  a  combination  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Such  a  combination  is  absurdly 
improbable,  but  the  League  must  take  it  into  account  as  an 
engineer  takes  into  account  a  strain  several  times  as  great  as  is 
ever  likely  to  fall  upon  his  bridge  or  building." 

Acting  upon  a  rumor  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  limiting  their  respective 
naval-building  programs,  Senator  Borah,  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  re- 
questing the  President  to  seek  an  agreement  with  those  Powers 
for  a  "five-year  naval-building  truce,  with  construction  programs 
cut  in  half  during  that  period."  Secretary  Daniels  opposes  such 
a  procedure  on  the  ground  that  "it  would  make  for  suspicion 
among  other  nations,"  but  the  New  York  Times  declares  that 
"Senator  Borah's  resolution  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration." The  New  York  Evening  Post,  recalling  that  the 
League  was  considering  disarmament  at  the  time  the  Senator 
offered  his  resolution,  believes  these  circumstances  only  "enhance 
the  impressiveness  of  the  suggestion,"  because  it  shows  that 
"men  who  are  poles  apart  upon  the  question  of  a  general  re- 
organization of  international  relations  are  at  one  in  their  views 
as  to  the  menace  of  huge  and  growing  armaments." 

But  the  Washington  Herald  reminds  us  that — 

"Economically  desirable  and  inevitable  as  disarmament  is,  it 
will  not  prevent  wars.  War-prevention  can  come  only  as  do  other 
reforms,  through  drawing  nations  together  in  constantly  better 
mutual  understanding;  through  the  settlement  of  differences  by 
agreement,  arbitration,  and  court  action;  through  building  up  a 
repugnance  to  war  with  the  spirit  of  international  righteousness." 
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!H    I OIR  BILLIONS   FOR  FOUR  YEARS? 

WLRB   BEING   "TAXED  TO   DEATH,"  exclaims 
\'.>rk  newspaper,  which  addsupeity  taxes  and 
county  ad  State  taxes  and  Federal  taxes,  and 

Is  thai  every  Family  in  the  city  is  paying  out  directly  or  in- 
ilirwth   1621  a  year.     Federal  taxation  alone  is  oosting  every 
lily    in    the   country    S220.     Big    taxpayers   and    little    tax- 
In   the   metropolis   thousands  of   people 
instalments  —in  some  oases  running  up  into 
•.  due  on  th<    15th  were  pleading  vainls  up  to  the 
-  .in.   mitigation  or  postponement.     In  a  greal 
ma:  one  newspaper  writer,  Congress  will  have  to 

eoQ  -  through  the  medium  of  the  bankruptcy  courts, 

the  war  th«    Federal  Government  wanted  about  a  billion 
\  i-  four  billions,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Houston  tells  us  "it  i>  imperative  thai  the  revenue  from  taxation 
maintained  after  this  fiscal  year  <>n  a  level  of  nol  less  than 
ar  to  the  end  al  Last  of  the  fiscal  year  1923." 

with  tb mntry  in  a  state  of  peace,  <lo  nol 

and  why  it  is  n<  w  ssary  to  spend  four  times  more  annually 

. .  -  the  New  Fork  1  Elep.  i.     Their 

voiced  by  dailies  of  both  parties,  a>  weU  as  by  the 

•  :n.-ial  and  business  press.      The  country,  declares  the  New 
York  World  (Dun.  ,  "can  nol  stagger  along  indefinitely  under 

.  a  burden" — 

is  being  taxed  to  death  and  it  will  continue  to  be  taxed 

death  until  Governmenl  itself  begins  to  retrench.     There  is 

permanenl   gain   in   substituting  our  Form  of  taxation  for 

There  is  no  urain  al  all  except  as  Governmenl  is  sub- 

ed  t-'  th(   stern  economies  thai  necessity  has  imposed  upon 

indh  iduals." 

only  thing  to  do,  agrees  the  Boston  Herald    [nd.  Elep.), 
"i- to  cut  down  public  expenses."     It  continues: 

'W(    would  like  to  Bet   all  the  coinage  of  the  country  manu- 
!  iu  one  mint,  as  il  could  be  done  al  a  greatly  reduced 

•  o\.r  the  Mattered  mints  and  assaj   offices  now  thronged 

-holders.     We  would  like  to  see  an  automatic  system 

i    tin    plaoi   of  the  employees  now  manning  our  lighthouses, 

would  like  to  Bee  military  expenditures  kepi  as  low  as  pos- 

rngh  oooperath  e  action  among  the  nations.     We  should 

lik>  the  wholi    public  Bervice  shaken  down  to  simplicity 

i  eoi i 

>th<  r  Boston  daily,  Tht  .Y<  we  Bureau    Fin.  I,  as  it  comments 
Mr.   Houston's  estimates,  admits   thai    it    will   nol   be  the 
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simplesl  thing  in  the  world  for  Congress  to  trim  them  down. 
'  ongress  did  manage  to  out  down  the  estimates  of  over  $4,000,- 
000,000  For  the  current  year  to  an  appropriated  total  of  $3,213,- 
000,000.  The  Treasury  forecast  for  the  year  1921-22  is 
$4,068,000,000,  exclusive  of  postal  service.  Can  Congress 
"again  out  off  about  a  billion  and  a  half"?  wonders  The  News 
Bureau.  For  one  thing,  "the  great  bulk  of  government  expense 
is  fixt  'overhead'  obligation."  Besides,  the  Government  will 
eventually  nave  to  make  payment  of  "over  $400,000,000  to  the 
railroads  as  guaranty  of  earnings  for  the  first  half-year  after 
return  to  private  ownership."  Then,  there  are  also  "strong 
political  prospects  of  some  further  wage  advances  sought  by  needy 
Federal  employees,  particularly  in  the  post-office."  Besides, 
"there  is  the  question  of  naval  expansion.  The  President-elect 
has  just  declared  thai  we  should  have  the  largest  navy." 

Bui  Congress  can  do  something  about  it,  the  New  York 
Tribune  contends: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should  help  along  this 
game  of  magnifying  the  obstacles  to  retrenchment  and  peace 
readjustment.  The  Republican  party  promised  a  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditure  and  taxation.  This  Congress  was  able 
to  cut  $939,000,000  out  of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  which  failed  of  passage  on  March  t,  1919.  It 
cul  lasl  year's  estimates  $1,474,000,000.  It  can  go  on  cutting 
this  year's  estimates,  which  include  $1,368,000,000  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  altho  the  current  appropriations  for  the  two 
services  are  only  $825,000,000.  The  cosl  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment can  also  be  greatly  reduced. 

"If  the  Government  is  put  promptly  on  a  peace  basis,  taxes 
may  be  lessened  in  amount  as  well  as  changed  in  form.  The 
floating  debt  is  a  burden.     But  it  can  be  disposed  of  gradually. 


here's   \  1 1  i.i.  -iiour \< 
— Harding  In  U 

<   A  I 


"  LET    i  -    BLEED   HIM   BOME    MORE." 

— Kirfoy  in  the  Ni  w  York   World. 
\.\KS 

There  is  no  imperative  obligation  to  liquidate  the  Victory  Loan 
in  1923.  The  public  would  probably  rather  have  it  refunded 
and  .'i  part  of  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness 
turned  into  long-time  loans  than  to  see  the  evil  effects  of  high 
expenditure  and  of  ill-adjusted,  hampering  taxation  continued 
for  i  he  nexl  t  hree  3  ears." 

lb-re  The  Tribune  touches  on  a  point  upon  which  a  number  of 
newspapers  make  the  subjeel  of  leading  editorials.  Secretary 
Houston's  estimate  of  a  $4,000,000,000  revenue  for  the  next,  four 
years  is  based  upon  the  continuance  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan 
of  financing  the  war,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.).  It  i-  proposed  thai  "the  $7,500,000,000  in  Victory 
bonds,  Victory  note-,  and  War-Saving  Stamps  falling  duo  in  the 
course  of  the  nexl  two  .  ear    and  a  half  Bhall  be  paid  out  of  the 
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proceeds  of  current  taxation."  The  Evening  Mail  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.)  both  give  emphatic  preference  to 
Senator  Watson's  plan  which  contemplates  the  refunding  of 
early  maturing  war-bonds,  the  conversion  of  the  floating  debt 
into  long-term  bonds,  and  the  extension  of  the  redemption  period 
to  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  By  this  plan,  says  the  New  York 
daily,  "the  future  generation  or  two  will  be  required  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  it  will  be  a  comparatively 
light  share  when  the  current  sacrifices  of  the  present  generation 
are  taken  into  account."  Republicans  generally,  writes  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  (Rep.)  Washington  correspondent,  are  com- 
mitted to  this  refunding  policy. 

In  one   direction    there   is  hope  for   saving,    The  Annalist   is 


"■"""■wuuuiOMiuimim,,™ 
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SOME    ONE    IS    GOING    TO    BK    LEFT    HOLDING    THE    BAG. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
OUT  FOR 

confident.  It  believes  that  the  budget  system  will  soon  be  in 
force.  The  bill  which  President  Wilson  vetoed  has  been  amended 
to  meet  his  objections,  and,  according  to  the  financial  weekly's 
Washington  correspondent,  leaders  in  Congress  expect  its  en- 
actment during  the  present  session,  so  that  it  can  become 
effective  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21.  And,  "in  the  opinion  of 
Representative  James  W.  Good.  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Government,  under  an  effective  budget 
system,  can  save  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annually." 

But  if  the  money  Mr.  Houston  thinks  necessary  must  be 
raised,  then,  say  our  editors,  Mr.  Houston's  tax-reform  sug- 
gestions should  be  considered.  The  Secretary's  denunciation 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  meets  with  general  approval.  He 
condemns  it  as  not  actually  attaining  the  theoretical  end  at 
which  it  aims,  as  discriminating  against  conservatively  financed 
corporations,  as  being  complex  in  application  and  difficult  of 
administration,  and.  above  all,  it  is  "rapidly  losing  its  pro- 
ductivity." To  take  the  place  of  the  revenue  from  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  Mr.  Houston  suggests  a  number  of  substitute  taxes 
expected  to  yield  about  $2,000,000,000,  some  of  which  the  New 
York  Times  lists  as  follows: 

Expected  Yield 
2o  per  cent,  cm  corporation  profits,  distributed  or  undistributed 

in  a  higher  surtax  rate $690,000,000 

Additional  (i  per  cent,  on  corporation  incomes 165,000,000 

Readjustment  of  surtax  rates  on  incomes 230,000,000 

Abolishment  of  $2,000  exemption  on  corporation  income 58,000,000 

Increase  from  i  per  cent,  to  <>  per  cent.  In  fax  on  incomes  of 
55,000  or  less,  and  from  H  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  on 

incomes  of  $5,000  to  $10,000 150,000,000 

Doubling  and  quadrupling  stamp  taxes 134,000,000 


THE    PARADE    OF   HORRORS. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
TAXES. 

Expected  Yield 

2  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline $90,000,000 

Federal  license  tax  of  50  cents  a  horse-power  on  motor-cars . .    100,000,000 
Additional    sales    tax    on    automobiles,    motor-cycles,    and 

accessories 100,000,000 

In  general,  Mr.  Houston's  positive  suggestions  are  greeted 
with  the  remark  that  the  Republicans  are  not  likely  to  accept 
the  ideas  of  an  outgoing  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasun*. 

To  many  editors  there  is  a  germ  of  a  good  idea  in  Mr. 
Houston's  plan  for  taxing  spent  income  more  heavily  than 
invested  income.  The  general  objection  found  to  it  is  that  it 
will  increase  the  present  extreme  complexity  of  our  income 
tax.  The  Houston  proposal  to  increase  the  tax  on  small  in- 
comes meets  wit h  a  varied  reception,  but  is  not  taken  very 
seriously  in  Washington,  according  to  the  correspondents. 
More  important,  it  would  seem,  is  the  Secretary's  suggestion 
of  a  new  tax  on  corporations.  Mr.  Arthur  Sears  Henning, 
who  represents  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Washington,  says  that 
in  the  councils  of  the  dominant  party  the  two  chief  substitutes 
for  the  excess-profits  tax  now  being  considered  are  a  sales  tax 
and  a  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  corporations.  Since  the 
Republicans  must  meet  the  issue,  Mr.  Henning's  summary  of 
their  views  is  worth  quoting: 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston,  who  agrees  with  most 
Republicans  that  the  excess-profits  tax  should  be  repealed, 
favors  a  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  corporations,  believing 
that  inasmuch  as  individuals  are  subject  to  surtaxes  in  addition 
to  a  normal  tax,  corporations  likewise  should  bear  some  burden 
in  addition  to  their  10  per  cent,  normal  tax. 

"Secretary  Houston  is  not  lacking  in  Republican  support  in 
this  proposal.  Other  Republicans  are  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
tax,  believing  it  to  be  a  tax  upon  capital  invested  in  business  which 
should  be  avoided  if  industrial  progress  is  not  to  be  handicapped. 

"The  Republicans  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax,  but  oppose  the  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  corporations, 
incline  toward  a  sales  tax.  Representative  Mott,  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  introduced 
a  ltill  in  the  House  for  a  1  percent,  general  sales  tax  on  all  turn- 
overs, which  would  produce  about  $1, .500.000,000  annually. 

"There  are  many  Republicans,  however,  who  fear  that  a  tax- 
on  al!  turnovers  would  lead  to  (lie  pyramiding  of  the  tax  and  an 
undue  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Representative  Long- 
worth,  who  favors  the  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  corpora- 
tions, holds  this  view.  Representative  Copley  also  believes 
a  tax  on  all  turnovers  is  impracticable,  but,  instead  of  approving 
a  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of  corporations,  thinks  a  ta\ 
on  final  retail  sales  would  he  satisfactory.  One  estimate  is  thai 
the  latter  would  produce  $800,000,000  annually." 
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TO   HALT  THE   EUROPEAN   INVASION 

TEE   MOST   DRASTIC   IMMIGRATION    LAW  ever 
proposed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  St.   Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
would  put  an  absolute  stop  to  all  immigration  for  a  year, 
in  the  oases  of  parents,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters  of 
as  now  residing  in  this  country.     "We  have 
immigration  question  for  a  generation,  but   the  gates 
:  open,*'  notes  the  Boston  Globe.     Now,  however, 
th<  irk  World  reminds  us  that  times  and  conditions  have 

1.      "  Foi  years  we  held  tenaciously  to  the  refuge-for-t he- 
remarks    The    World,    "hut    immigration   is   no 
•mental;    it   is  economic."     Furthermore,  thinks  the 
^ton  Post,  "the  promptness  with  which  the  House  of 
fives  took  up  the  Johnson  Bill  to  prohibil  immigra- 


possible  only  for  the  best  classes  to  eome  in,  and  distribute  the 
newcomers  throughout  the  States  according  to  the  States'  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  immigrants.  Senator  Colt,  present 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  already  has 
indicated  that  hearings  on  the  subject  of  immigration  will  be 
held,  which  leads  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  conclude  that  "the  Senate  will  not  be 
stampeded  into  any  radical  change  of  the  country's  immigra- 
tion policy." 

The  Johnson  bill,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  an  emergency 
measure  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Congress  a  breath- 
ing spell  while  it  solves  the  immigration  problem.  "The  welfare 
of  the  United  States  demands  that  the  door  should  be  closed  to 
immigrants  for  a  time,"  says  Representative  Johnson,  of  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration,  who 

introduced  the  bill.  "Our 
country  is  now  in  need  of 
2,000,000  homes  to  shelter 
those  already  here,  and 
there  are  1,000,000  workers 
out  of  employment."  Fur- 
thermore, continues  this 
Congressman : 

"The  fact  is  that  the  new 
immigration  is  not  of  the 
kind  or  quality  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  country. 
We  are  being  made  a  dump- 
ing-ground. We  are  receiv- 
ing the  dependents,  the 
human  wreckage  of  the 
war;  not  the  strength  and 
virility  that  once  came  to 
hew  our  forests  and  till  our 
soil.  And  worst  of  all,  they 
are  coming  in  such  numbers 
at  a  time  when  we  are  un- 
able adequately  to  take  care 
of  them." 


. 


IMMIGRATION,  <>l.l>  8TYLE:    WHEN  THE  COTIIS   DECIDED  TO    MOVE    TO    ITALY 


for  a  ;.>ar  shows  a  mosl  commendable  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  question."  Just  what  the  Senate  will  do  in 
er»  most  editors  consider  problematical.  While 
Manchester  Union  declares  thai  "there  is  no  more  critical 
probli  in  befon  us  than  of  how  to  meel  the  threal  of  an  inundation 
from  Europe,"  and.the  St.  Louis  Star  assures  as  thai  "there  will 
1"   deplorable  r<  ncy  ]  gislation  on  immigration  is 

I  hi  Wa  ihington  corn  spondenl 

irk  World  tells  us  that  "Senate  leaders  have  taken 

tude  thai  uo  hasty  action  should  be  taken  by  thai  body 

ich  importance  as  those  of  immigra- 

i  all  that  this  i    the  traditional  attitude 

r<    indication-  that   CongTi    -  has  BOme  idea-  of 
along  with  remedies  for  what  is  gi  nerally 

on,   in   view    of  the  aim;,    of  iiikiii- 

i  HUinghi  re  chairman  of  the 

on,  has  pr<  pari  d  a  bill  which, 

aims  t«  "fix  a  d<  finite  limit   to 

futui  mination  b<  I  m  i  o  countries  of 

c  of    o  gr<  al  a 
of   in  thai    their   proper 

on  of  the  country  would  be  im- 
i  -    Dilli  in    brief,    i-    to    limil 

.  of  the  number  of  i"  of  such 

i 

•  <1  in  immigration,  s.  uator  Sterling, 
would   •  .ii    to   regulate    immigration,    make   it 


In  addition  to  this,  points 
out  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  danger  that  epidemic  diseases  may  enter  from  Europe  is 
very  great,  especially  typhus,  plague,  and  cholera.  And  the 
Manchester  Union  goes  on  to  explain  why  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  immigration: 

"Such  a  suspension  of  immigration  is  imperative  for  two 
reasons:  The  country  is  now  passing  through  that  inevitable 
period  of  commercial  and  industrial  adjustment  which  follows 
every  big  war.  Unemployment  is  wide-spread,  and  on  the 
increase.  Obviously  our  first  concern  is  to  provide  employment 
at  a  living  wage  to  the  wage-earners,  both  men  and  women,  who 
are  already  here.  To  permit  the  present  Hood  of  immigration 
to  continue  can  only  mean  further  saturation  of  the  labor  market, 
with  disastrous  results  to  wage-standards  and  living  standards. 
The  second,  and  equally  important,  reason  for  putting  up  the 
bars  against  the  millions  who  seek  to  escape  from  the  almost 
unendurable  burden  which  the  (Ireat  War  I  as  put  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Europe  is  that  grave  peril  and  menace  to  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  American  institutions  is  involved  through  the 
admission  into  our  citizenship  of  a  gnat  mass  of  people,  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  with  our  system  of  government,  uninformed 
and  unresponsive  to  our  ideals,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  professional  agitator  of  Bolshevik 
tendencies. 

"The  country  owes  a  very  great  and  unescapablc  duty  to  its 
working  people  in  this  matter.  Labor,  like  capital,  is  subject 
to  the  law  Of  supply  and  demand.      An  oversupply  of  labor  means 

a  demoralized  labor  market,  just  as  an  oversupply  of  money  de- 
moralizes the  money  market.  \o  sane  man  desires  any  return 
of  prosperity  in  which  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  do  not 
share.  There  may  be  selfish  interests  who  would  like  to  en- 
courage immigration  in  order  to  break  the  labor  market.     They 
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are  on  an  exact  parity  with  that  class  of  capitalists  who  find  in  a  de- 
moralized money  market  their  best  chance  of  fattening  their  own 
purses.  Neither  of  these  classes  contributes  either  to  the  prosperity 
or  contentment  of  the  country.  Their  improper  and  wholly  selfish 
purposes  should  be  rebuked  and  their  counsels  disregarded." 

Another  argument  for  the  bill,  points  out  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  is  that  it  "would  shelve  for  a  time  the  controversy  with 
Japan"  over  the  California  anti-Japanese  land  law.  For,  adds 
the  Washington  Post,  "immigration  is  a  domestic  question  with 
which  no  other  nation  has  any  concern  so  long  as  all  are  treated 
alike."  "When  it  comes  to  Asiatics,  however,  the  line  is  drawn 
absolutely,"  the  Newark  Evening  News  reminds  us.  "There 
are  race  prejudices,"  continues  this  paper,  "but  they  are  not  the 
controlling  motives  in  the  proposal  to  restrict  immigration." 
We  read  on: 

"The  broad  basis  for  the  demand  for  an  anti-immigration 
bill  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  demand  of  some  in- 
dustrialists for  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff.  They  do  not 
want  competition.  They 
know  the  deprest  conditions 
of  Europe  in  comparison 
with  the  existing  condition 
of  the  United  States,  and 
do  not  want  to  average  up 
— for  a  very  human  motive. 
What  they  foresee  is  that 
the  people  from  the  worst- 
affected  areas  will  come 
flooding  over  here  until  our 
wages  go  down  to  about  the 
level  that  European  wages 
in  the  meantime  have  risen 
to,  and  our  standards  will 
suffer  thereby.  Already 
we  have  none  too  much 
employment." 

But  "  the  greatest  need  in 
the  immigration  question 
at  the  moment  is  facts," 
declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  charges 

that  in  its  consideration  of  the  Johnson  Bill  the  House  had  no 
time  for  facts.  The  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  likewise  contends  that 
"there  is  no  occasion  for  hasty,  ill-considered  action"  on  the 
immigration  question.  Our  skilled  workers  will  be  injured 
by  a  lack  of  laborers  "to  wheel  a  barrow  and  carry  a  hod," 
fears  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on: 

"The  country  as  a  whole  as  much  needs  common  labor  as  the 
farms.  The  American  has  little  liking  for  mere  brawn  work. 
The  common  laborer  is  not  commonly  his  competitor.  A  reason 
why  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  are  high  in  this  country  is  that 
tasks  which  demand  only  muscle  have  heretofore  been  largely 
done  by  the  newly  arrived  immigrant. 

"For  nearly  six  years,  in  fact  if  not  by  law,  we  have  had  a 
suspension  of  immigration.  The  consequences  have  been  an 
enormous  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  and  of  workers  in  domestic 
service,  and  likewise  of  agricultural  laborers.  A  continuance  of 
the  suspension  naturally  means  an  increased  cost  of  many 
essential  improvements  and  a  higher  cost  in  the  production  of 
food-supplies. 

"That  American  unskilled  labor  will  be  protected  by  the  sus- 
pension is,  of  course,  not  open  to  question.  But  in  the  main 
native-born  Americans  are  not  unskilled  workers.  Whether 
the  skilled  and  machine  workers  of  the  country  will  be  helped  is 
open  to  grave  question.  A  carpenter  or  a  mason  does  not  get 
work  unless  there  is  some  one  to  wheel  a  barrow  or  to  carry  a  hod. 

"As  to  Americanization,  no  effective  policy  has  ever  been 
followed.  The  Johnson  bill  adds  nothing  in  this  respect.  It 
leaves  everything  to  time;  and  the  individual  contacts  of  the 
foreign-born." 

The  panacea  for  our  immigration  ills  which  receives  perhaps 
the  greatest  amount  of  indorsement  from  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  one  proposed  by  Commissioner  of  Immigration  Cami- 


netti,  who  is  now  studying  conditions  in  European  immigration 
centers.  In  the  words  of  another  Newark  Evening  News 
editorial : 

"The  Commissioner  proposes  to  establish  immigration  out- 
posts at  the  European  ports  of  departure.  He  advocates  using 
our  consular  offices  as  bureaus  of  information  and  inspection, 
where  he  would  have  aspiring  entrants  to  this  country  fully 
informed  of  the  conditions  of  entry  so  that  they  might  not  spend 
their  all  trying  to  get  in  if  they  are  ineligible,  and  also  would 
have  each  emigrant  examined  on  his  native  heath,  with  the  help 
of  health  and  police  records." 

"This  plan  is  entirely  feasible,"  declares  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  New  York  Times  fully  agrees. 
Once  in  this  country,  thinks  the  Buffalo  News,  the  immigrant 
should  be  aided  and  guided  by  "a  country-wide  industrial  and 
agricultural  labor  intelligence  service";    "we  do  not  want  any 
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more  congested  centers  like  New  York  and  Chicago,"  asserts 
the  Grand  Rapids  News,  and  Harvey's  Weekly  (New  York)  sums 
up  our  national  duty  in  the  matter  as  follows: 

"A  requirement  of  reason,  justice,  and  practical  efficiency  is 
that  to  the  utmost  possible  degree  the  process  of  examination 
and  selection,  resulting  in  either  acceptance  or  rejection  of  would- 
be  immigrants,  shall  be  performed  in  Europe,  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  or  elsewhere,  and  not  be  deferred  until  our  own  ports 
of  entry  are  reached.  Such  work  can  be  done  far  more  efficiently 
and  economically  over  there  than  here.  The  doing  of  it  there 
will  save  unfit  candidates  the  cost,  the  time,  the  toil,  and  the 
grievous  distress  of  coming  all  the  way  hither  only  to  be  shipped 
back  again.  It  will  also  protect  this  country  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  entry  of  pestilence.  We  assume  that  no  friendly 
Government  would  object  to  the  making  of  such  scrutiny  at  its 
ports,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  raise  a  very  unpleasant  sus- 
picion of  a  desire  to  ship  undesirable  persons  to  our  shores. 

"Let  us  add  another  point.  That  is,  insistence  upon  the 
prompt  and  appropriate  distribution  of  all  who  come  hither, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of  congestion  and  to  promote  the  economic 
welfare  both  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  immigrants  them- 
selves. Nine-tenths  of  the  evils  of  immigration  in  this  country 
have  arisen  from  the  massing  together  of  the  immigrants  in  great 
colonies,  mostly  in  cities  and  industrial  centers.  A  notable 
object-lesson  is  presented  in  California,  where  the  'Japanese 
question'  arises  directly  and  solely  from  the  massing  together 
of  some  scores  of  thousand  of  Japanese.  If  there  were  no  more 
Japanese  in  California  than  there  are  in  New  York,  there  would 
be  no  more  objection  to  them  there  than  here;  and  if  all  the 
Japanese  who  are  massed  in  California  were  evenly  distributed 
among  all  the  States,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  them  any- 
where. A  rule  of  distribution  should  be  enforced  upon  all 
immigrants,  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours." 
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DR.   WELLS  DISSECTS  RUSSIA 

He.   WELLS'S      MAIN    CONVICTION'S"  about   the 
Russian    situation,  as   published  in   the   New    York 
•  iiul  other  newspapers,  constitutes,  in  the  opinion 

York  /  Post,  "the  most  detailed  account  that 

Russia."     Perhaps  his  most  arresting  statemenl 
Bolsheviki,  albeil  uumhering  less  than  5  per  cent. 
In  population,  have  been  able  to  sei  <   and  retain  power  in 
K,.  thej  were  and  are  the  only  body  of  people  with  a 

i    faith   an<l    a    common 
it."     I!  II'  nry  Arthur 

.'  her    writ*  !■.  reminds 
that   Mr.  W  i  Us  merelj  "look 
what  might  be  called  with  • ! 
tii-  >  a  week-end  trip  to 

."  ami  t ;  says  John 

-    rialisl .  "  in  such  a  sh< 
iod  it  would  be  impossible  for 
an\  om  brilliant 

writi  r  Russia." 

The  only  thing  he  could  hope  to 
da  Mr.  Spargo,  would  be 
a  \-  ry  mi]),  r  -  ir- 

tonditions in  \'<  trogradand 
Moscow  ."      V  a  -pap'  r    editors 
■  •    that  "Wells,  has  brought 
nothing   new    from    Russia,"    in 

■  rd<    of    the     I'ii-a    /'/; 

ill   i-  even  charged  with  having 

•i m  d  a  gn  at  deal  of  piffl  •," 

flu  8t  attle  The  Chi- 

characteri 

his  articli  -  on   Russia  as  "vivid 

but  rath  r  inconsistent,"  and  the 

.  York  I  -\  -  i  ditorially 

I  "Wi  Us  is  one  of  those  peo- 

j.li  who  would  disappoint  if  they 

iniformly  disappoint- 

this  paper: 


"When   h<    does  anj  thing  he 

rally  ii  iii  wish  he  was 

doing  something  else.  If  he  writes 

a,  history  of  the  world,  you  perceive  that  his  eye  for  the  startling 

the  picturesque  is  that  of  a  born  journalist.     If  he  writes  as 

•    one  recognizes  with  equal  clarity  thai  his  method 

that  nf  fiction,     [f  he  writes  novels,  the  conviction  i-  borne 

ho:  Qtially  a  publicist.      And  when,  at  rare 

elivera  himself  as  a    publici  t,  the   conclusion   is 

•  pinion-  are  superlatively  private." 

little  fault    to  be  found  with   lii-  npoit   of  actual  cnii- 

•  i .     A-    '/'•'  i     Tinu      -a\  -   in   another 
■rial  on  Mr.  Wells's  article 

ol   700,000  peopl*  .  against    the  nearly 

the  war  in   than  3,000,000a1  the  begin- 

revolution;    a  city  whoa     vooden   houses  have  all 

•     pulled   do  are  full   of   hol(  -, 

I  '•  ople  do  nr,t  <jlt  aboul  in  I  he  street  - 

Food  i-  scarce,  unpalatable,  and 

rationed  inadequately  by  th<   Government, 

pplei  •  nted  by  w  liat.-\  er  can  I" 

Tom   il'  rubles   some    I. <)<)<)  of 

th  a  dollar.     A  suil  of  clothes  which  wears  out,  a 

■  ■'  'I.     Nothing  i-  plentiful 
•id   ma''  i    ■    death-rab    ha-  quad- 

birth-rate  ha-  i"  mi  cut   in  two.     Tip  n    are  no 
I   appliances,     city   life    in    Russia    is   ■■> 
hich  peoph  of  our  ■ 
1. 

■■• dow ii.  and   w hich  ap- 

D   ii     old  form,  i-   !■  |  In- 

■  'ion  which  !  and  the  Ami 


'      i 'puny. 

H.  (i.  WELLS, 

Who  reports  that  "our  dominant  impression  of  things  Rus 
-i.in  is  an  impression  of  a  vast  Irreparable  breakdown." 


Regarding  his  deductions  and  interpretations,  another  opinion 
seems  to  prevail.  "The  findings  of  Wells's  Russian  quest  need 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive.  His  reports  are  irritating;  as  if  the 
author  had  set  out  to  please  everybody,  and.  inevitably,  had 
succeeded  in  pleasing  nobody,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  the  Troy  Record  declares  that  the  Wells  articles  "merely 
complicate  things  further,  except  on  the  point  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Russian  people  are  in  want."  "No  statement 
has  ever  been  such  a  complete  ixposi  of  a  parlor  Socialist's 
grasping  for  straws  in  an  attempt  to  justify  his  beloved  system," 

thinks  the  Washington  Herald. 
Before  condemning  the  British 
author  further,  however,  let  us 
see  what  his  "main  convictions 
about  the  Russian  situation" 
are,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
rimes.     Says  Mr.  Wells: 

"Russia,  which  was  a  modern 
civilization  of  the  western  type, 
least  disciplined  and  most  ram- 
shackle of  all  the  Great  Powers, 
is  now  a  modern  civilization  in 
extremis.  The  direct  cause  of 
its  downfall  lias  been  modern  war 
leading  to  physical  exhaustion. 
Onlj  through  that  could  the 
Bolsheviki  have  secured  power. 
Nothing  like  this  Russian  down- 
fall has  ever  happened  before. 
If  it  goes  on  for  a  year  or  so 
more  the  process  of  collapse  will 
be  complete. 

"The  peasants  aro  absolutely 
illiterate  and  collectively  stupid, 
capable  of  resisting  interference, 
but  incapable  of  comprehensive 
foresighl  and  organization.  They 
will  become  a  sort  of  human 
swamp  in  a  stale  of  division, 
petty  civil  war,  and  political 
squalor,  with  a  famine  whenever 
the  harvests  are  bad;  and  they 
will  be  breeding  epidemics  for 
the  rest   of   Europe.    They  will 

lapse  toward  Asia. 

"The  collapse  of  the  civilized 
system  in  Russia  into  peasant, 
barbarism  means  I  hat  Europe  will 
be  cut  off  for  many  years  from  all  the  mineral  wealth  of  Russia 
and  from  any  supply  of  raw  products  from  this  area,  from  its  corn, 
flax,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Western 
Powers  can  gel  along  without  these  supplies.  Their  cessation 
certainly  means  a  general  impoverishment   of  western    Europe. 

The  Bolshevik  Government  is  inexperienced  and  incapable 
in  an  extreme  degree.  1 1  has  had  phases  of  \  iolence  ami  cruelty; 
but  it  is  mi  the  whole  honest.  And  it  includes  a  few  individ- 
uals of  real  creative  imagination  and  power,  who  may  with 
opportunity,  if  their  hands  are  strengthened,  achieve  great 
reconstructions. 

"The  onl\  possible  Government  that  can  stave  off  a,  final  col- 
lapse •>!'  Russia  now  i-  the  present   Bolshevik  Government,  if  if 

can   be  assisted  by  America   and    the   Western    Powers.   t  There  is 

now  mi  alternative  to  that  government   possible.     We  have  to 
make  what    we  can.  therefore,  of  the  Bolshevik  Government, 

whet  her  we  like  it   or  not . 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  i-,  and  says  it  is,  a,  Communist 
Government.  And  it  mean-  this,  and  will  make  this  the  stand- 
ard of  its  conduct.  It  has  Bupprest  private  ownership  and  private 
trade  in  Russia,  no'  as  an  act  of  expediency,  but  as  an  act  of 
right.  Ii  is  hopeless  and  impossible,  therefore,  for  individual 
per  me  and  firms  lo  think  of  going  into  Russia  to  trade. 

"Tin  only  Power  capable  of  playing  this  role  of  eleventh- 
hour  helper  to  Russia  single-handed  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  Other  Powers  than  the  United  Slates  will  in  the 
present  phase  of  world  exhaustion  need  lo  combine  before  they 
can  In-  of  any  effective  use  to  Russia.     Big  l>u-iness  is  by  no 

mean-  ant  ipat  h'-t  ie  lo  conimuni-m. 

"The  only  alternative  to  such  a  helpful  intervention  in  Bol- 
shevik Russia  i-,  1  firmly  believe,  the  final  collapse  of  all  thai, 
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remains  of  modern  civilization  throughout  all  that  was  formerly 
the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  collapse 
will  be  limited  to  its  boundaries.  Both  eastward  and  westward 
other  great  regions  may  one  after  another  tumble  into  the  big 
hole  in  civilization  thus  created.  Possibly  all  modern  civiliza- 
tion may  tumble  in." 

John  Spargo,  however,  rejects  this  gloomy  picture,  as  well 
as  the  Wells  conclusions  and  interpretations  of  Russian  condi- 
tions.  Writing  in  the  same  issue  of  Tin  Times,  he  charges  that 
Wells  "went  to  Russia  predisposed  in  favor  of  Bolshevism." 
Spargo,  therefore,  looks  upon  Wells  as  a  "defender  of  and 
apologist  for  Bolshevism."  He  further  asserts  "very  positively, 
upon  the  basis  of  incontestable  evidence  largely  furnished  by  th<< 
Bolsheviki  themselves,  that  Bolshevism  is  directly  and  clearly 
primarily  responsible  for  the  utter  ruin  and  collapse  of  Russian 
industry  and  for  the  present  terrible  misery  of  Russia's  millions." 
This  statement  may  have  a  familiar  sound,  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  hundreds  of  newspapers  during  the  past  three  years.  But 
it  is  quoted  because  Mr.  Wells  blames  Russia's  collapse  not  on 
Bolshevism,  but  on  what  came  before — Czarism  and  the  war. 
"One  of  the  strange  intellectual  manifestations  of  our  times  is 
the  indisposition  of  men  of  intelligence,  like  Mr.  Wells,  who 
boast  that  they  look  at  social  facts  scientifically,  to  acknowledge 
the  plain  fact  that  the  Russian  internal  economic  breakdown 
began  when  Russia  abandoned  capitalism  and  substituted 
socialism,"  notes  the  New  York  Tribxine.  However,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

"We  need  not  enter  here  upon  the  discussion  whether  it  was 
Czarism  or  Bolshevism  that  underlies  Russia's  present  misery. 
We  believe  the  world  knows  the  answer.  But  this  new  peril  of 
Russia  slipping  into  the  Asiatic  abyss  may  be  at  once  dismissed 
as  another  of  the  ingenious  defenses  in  which  the  advocates  of 
Sovietism  have  been  so  prolific.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Wells  either  does  not  know   Russia  or  has  no  wish  to  know 


by  the  Czarist  knout  or  the  Bolshevik  machine  gun.  He  must 
popularize  the  slander  against  a  people  which  even  under  the 
Czarist  yoke  showed  maguiticent  capacities  for  self-development." 

"Whatever  is  responsible,  whether  antecedent  capitalism  and 
imperialism   or   contemporary    communism,    the   residt    is    the 


Lpr^fefrsj? 


DEEPER    AND    DEEPER. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

Russia.  To  justify  his  hypothesis  of  a  nation  held  back  from 
utter  disaster  by  a  little  band  of  dictators,  Mr.  Wells  is  com- 
pelled to  besmirch  the  record  of  the  Russian  people  and  the 
facts  of  Russian  life,  lie  must  uphold  the  myth  of  a  huge, 
uncouth,  illiterate,  lazy  folk-mass  which  must  be  ruled  either 


ON    THE    THRESHOLD! 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Augeles   Times. 

same,"  notes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  tells  us  that  "the  denial  of  liberty  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  denial  of  equality  in  the  name  of  equality,  and 
the  negation  of  brotherhood  in  the  name  of  brotherhood  .  .  . 
is  what  is  going  on  in  Russia."  Many  editors  dwell  upon  Mr. 
Wells's  "inconsistency. "  In  The  Weekly  Review  (New  York)  we 
are  told  that  in  1918  Mr.  Wells,  "present-day  apologist  for 
Lenine  and  his  regime,"  depicted  Lenine  as  a  "rotten,  little, 
incessant,  egotistical  intriguer,"  in  Upton  Sinclair's  Magazine. 
"Lenine  and  the  Kaiser  ought  to  be  killed  by  some  moral  sani- 
tary authority,"  thought  Mr.  Wells  at  that  time,  according  to 
The  Review.  "Mr.  Wells  never  penned  anything  in  fiction  that 
was  not  original,  and  never  anything  original  that  was  not 
fiction,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seattle  Times.  "He  is  in  a  mental 
fog,  and  he  imagines  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  also  moving 
in  a  mental  fog,"  concludes  this  paper. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  points  out  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call,  "the  present  Government  of  Russia  has  sur- 
vived three  years  of  war,  famine,  blockade,  lies,  propaganda, 
and  counter-revolution."  And  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  "all  the  economic  and  political  ills  that  Russia  inherited 
from  the  Czar's  regime  should  be  remedied  in  so  short  a  period," 
asserts  the  Socialist  Schenectady  Citizen.  We  are  told  further 
by  this  paper  that — 

"The  blame  for  the  conditions  in  Russia  to-day  is  not  due  to 
Bolshevism  or  the  Soviet  form  of  government,  as  the  capitalist 
press  would  have  you  believe:  but  is  due  rather  to  the  capitalistic 
or  old  imperialistic  system  which  made  the  war  possible  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  plunged  the  country  into  a  condition  of  chaos 
and  disorganization  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Editorials  in  the 
capitalist  press  have  been  wr'tten  with  the  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Soviet  Government;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
are  inspired    with    the    idea  that  the  'wish  is  father    to    tho 
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tin.  [       story  which  Mr.  Wells  has  given  to  the  world 

indicts  the  capitalist  system  rather  than  'Bolshevism.' 

"Bolshevism — or  the  Soviet  Government — call  it  what  you 
will — t:  -    •  fforl    >'t    the   workers   of   that    country    to 

control,  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair  chance.  With  only  half 
the  chance  that  capitalism  has  had  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Soviet  system  would  prove  a  tremendous  success.  The 
have  had  but  two  years.  They  have  undoubtedly  made 
mistakes,  and  they  may  well  be  expected  to  profit  by  them; 
but  suppose  th  y  were  given  ten  years  without  outside  inter- 
i  or  vindictive  criticism,' 

pitalism  has  had  two  hundred  years  and  the  benefit  of  the 

united  support  of  the  pre--,  pulpit,  schools,  and  state;    and  yet 

it  1  a  colossal  failure,  the  last  and  greatest  crime  of  the 

tem  being  the  great  world-war,  in  which  no  less  than  10.0(K),(KX) 

-  were  killed  on  the  battle-field,  and  as  many  seriously 

mded,  with  an  estimated  loss  in  population  due  to  disease 

luoed  birth-rate  of  not  less  then  50,000,000. 

■  I-  is  indeed  presumptuous  and  ridiculous  for  the  apologists  of 

italism  to  find  fault  with  'Bolshevism';    but  even  tho  the 

Bolsheviki  are  confronted  with  the  most   trying  and  gigantic 


problems,  honest  investigators  such  as  Mr.  Wells  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  they  are  making  Rood,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  by  foes  from  without  and  traitors  from  within. 
They  are  destined  in  the  end  to  succeed  and  their  system 
eventually  supplant  the  worn-out  capitalistic  systems  in  so-called 
'civilized '  nations." 

To  this  spirited  defense  of  Mr.  Wells's  interpretation  of  con- 
ditions in  Kussia  is  added  the  following  encouraging  message 
by  the  New  York  Call: 

"Ours  is  a  message  of  cheer  and  hope  to  the  suffering  workers 
and  peasants  of  Russia.  With  Wrangel  pushed  into  the  Black 
Sea  probably  the  last  hope  of  the  imperialist  dictators  is  gone. 
Perhaps  the  Russian  masses  may  be  permitted  to  turn  to  their 
domestic  tasks,  to  bind  tip  their  wounds,  to  reorganize  their  life 
on  a  basis  of  self-determination.  But  so  long  as  time  lasts,  and 
history  is  written,  mankind  will  read  the  story  of  the  well-fed 
agents  of  Entente  capitalism  employing  their  resources  to  starve 
and  kill  a  whole  nation,  and  turn  from  them  with  disgust  and 
loathing." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


-  make  the  heart  grow  fonder. — Columbia  <,S.  C.)  Record. 
ems  to  take  the  collapse  "f  Sovietism  :i  long  time  to  jell. — Buffalo 

Nbxi  on  the  list  wanting  :i  moratorium  will  he  Santa  Claus.-  Indian- 
Star. 
Tm    Irish  situation  was  black  enough  without  burnt  Cork. — Greenville 

. 
General  Wrangel  won  in  a  way.     He  gol  out  of  Kussia.  which  is 
quit.-  a  triumph.—  Toledo  Blade. 

\w  ..in-  who  can  sign   Bzeschewski  should  become  a  champion  chess- 
player     l.ittlt  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

I  ■  understand  what    happened  at    Babel    alter  one   listens  to 

th.-  ...n.ert  of  nations.   -Richmond  News  Leader. 

Is  the  present  outlook  the  repealing  of  the  tax  on  excess  profits  may 
nea  purely  academic  question.     Boston  Herald. 

reported  from  Mexico  that  Villa  has  become  a  "gentleman  farmer." 
-  two  remarkable  changes.     Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ajtkr  teaching  the  Immigrant    Americanism,  it  might  he  a  good  idea  to 
tell  the  natural-born  citizen  what  it  i-.     Greenville  (S.  ( '.  >  News. 

tioen  of  the  railro.nl-  have  a  stake  in  three  kinds  of  stock:   live,  rolling, 
and    wai.  :•   l        Boston   ll<  raid. 

It  is  charged  that  the  ship- 
ping |{...ird  paid  t<x>  much  for 

i  ■   .:  i-  .   p. nd   a   great 
deal    '.••>    much    f..r    nuts 
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<>    FAB    in.    SEEMS    RIGHT 


Old  New   York  still  dances  its  Hylan  fling. — Charleston  Mail. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  world  is  the  people. — Toledo  Blade. 

Or  it   income — wo  can't   live   within   it  or  without  it. — Nashville  Tcn- 
nessean. 

The  League  begins  to   look   more  like  a   holey  alliance. — New   York 
Evening  Mail. 

\  BNIZELOS    is   in   Nice.      Some    thought   he   was   in    bad. — Lexington 
(Kentucky)  Leader. 

Evidently   the   reformers  aim   at   subjecting    Sunday    to    tho    law    of 
gravity. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Santa  Clai  S  can  reestablish  confidence  in  himself  by  dropping  a  ton  of 
coal  in  the  cellar — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Ponzi  must  spend  Ave  years  in  prison,  but  there  will  bo  a  brand-new 
crop  in  1925.—  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Sugar  is  down  in  price  and  so  is  flour,  but  it-  lias  been  revealed  now  that 
baked  goods  arc  made  of  overhead  expenses. —  Toledo  Blade. 

Many  soul  diaries  published   after  tragedies  represent  hours  of  hard 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  star  reporter. —  Washington  Post. 

Who   was  it    warned   us  that   the  adoption  of  prohibition  would  keep 

immigrants  away  from  these 
shores? — Morning  Telegraph. 

Lloyd  GEORGE  might  get- 
along  better  with  his  olive- 
branch  in  Ireland  if  he  would 
stop  trying  to  use  it.  as  a  club. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Our  power  problems  will  be 
settled  when  wo  find  a  way  to 
harness  the  energy  that  con- 
sumes the  chewing-gum  out- 
put. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

Fopk  years  ago  Americans- 
were  demanding  a  merchant 
marine  at  any  cost,  and  now 
they  want  to  jail  the  men  who 
built  it  at  that  price. — Dallas 
News. 

Reformers  who  aro  going 

to  bring  about-  a  Puritan  Sun- 
clay  have  a  long-time  Job  be- 
fore t hem.  st ill.  t hat  may  be 
just  what  they  aro  after.' — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Fin  inciers  tell  us  i  hat  I  he 
world  owes  1800,000,000,000, 
but  since  the  debt,  is  owing  to 
persons  in  the  same  world 
everything  will  come  out  all 
right   in  the  end.       BOStOTX  Shoe 

,and  Leather  Reporter. 

THE  latest  effort  of  scien- 
tists to  manufacture  genuine 
diamonds  has  met,  with  failure, 
a    New     York    dispatch    says. 

hut  everybody  has  seen  a  sim- 
ple little  maiden  make  a  fine 
diamond  grow  out  of  a,  spoon. 
— Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 


INTEBE8TED    AND    KINDLY. 

— Ireland    in    Hie   ColumbUfl   Dispatch. 
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"WHAT  SHALL  I  GIVE  FOR  CHRISTMAS?"     IN  GOD'S  NAME, 

GIVE  LIFE  TO  DYING  CHILDREN! 


TO-DAY  is  the  birthday  of  the  blessed  Christ,  who  died 
to  save  all  mankind.  To-day  we  are  giving  gifts — and 
sometimes  we  wonder  what  to  give — in  celebration  of  His 
wondrous  birth. 

To-day,  and  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  feasting  and  singing  songs 
of  Christmas  joy  because  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  was  born  to 
bring  "joy  to  the  world." 

To-day  three-and-a-half  millions  of  little  children,  who  are 
precious  in  His  sight,  are  calling  to  us  to  save  them  from  death. 
All  joy  and  gladness  have  been  blotted  out  of  their  lives  by  a 
cruel  war.  Their  homes  have  been  destroyed,  their  food  and 
clothing  are  gone,  their  parents,  many  of  them,  are  dead.  They 
themselves,  starving,  cold,  and  sick,  are  ready  to  die  if  we  do 
not  heed  their  call.  And  we,  many  of  us,  in  the  midst  of  our 
plenty,  in  the  midst  of  our  Christmas  joys,  are  leaving  them  to  die. 

The  blessed  Christ  calls  us  to  prove  our  love  for  Him  by  feed- 
ing and  loving  these  His  little  ones — and  most  of  us  are  slow  to 
heed  the  call.  Now  it  is  Christmas  day,  and  the  starving  chil- 
dren still  are  waiting. 

It  is  time  for  plain  words. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  given  America  the  terrible  facts  of  the 
great  tragedy  impending  in  central  'and  eastern  Europe — a 
tragedy  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history  of  childhood.  He 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  things  he  tells.  We  have  talked 
with  him  face  to  face  and  know  the  truth.  He  has  assured  us 
that  the  children  can  be  saved  if  America  gives  at  once  the 
$23,000,000  needed  as  a  minimum  to  provide  them  one  meal  a 
day  through  the  winter.  //  America  fails  to  do  this  the  children 
will  die. 

Mr.  Hoover's  appeal  to  Americans  through  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  our  own  appeals,  made  at  his  request,  have  been 
spread  on  these  pages  before  more  than  two  millions  of  our 
readers.  These  same  appeals  have  been  reprinted,  in  full-page 
space,  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  thus  have  reached  at  least  twenty  millions  more  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Not  a  single  dollar  of  this  expense  has  been,  or 
will  be,  deducted  from  the  fund. 

Less  than  two  million  dollars  has  been  contributed  in  the  two 
months  since  this  most  compelling  call  to  the  great  heart  of 
America  was  uttered — about  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  asked 
as  a  minimum.  Twenty  thousand  persons,  perhaps,  most  of 
them  Digest  readers,  have  given  something.  Millions  who  can 
give  have  thus  far  remained  silent. 

Is  the  heart  of  America  dead? 

Are  your  ears  heavy  that  they  can  not  hear  the  cry  of  starving 
children? 

Will  you  let  them  die? 

NO!  We  do  not  believe  it  for  an  instant.  Your  hearts  are 
as  warm  and  as  generous  as  they  always  have  been.  You  have 
never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  for  help — least  of  all  to  the 
piteous  cry  of  little  children.  You  will  not  let  them  die;  you 
will  make  this  Christmas  day  glorious  with  your  outpouring  of 
plenty  and  love  for  these  little  ones  whose  lives  are  in  your  hands. 

We  have  come  to  you  with  a  great  trust;  but  many  of  you 
have  been  too  busy  thus  far  to  give  attention.  You  have  waited, 
perhaps,  a  more  convenient  moment.  You  do  mean  to  do  your 
part,  and  you  are  glad  to  do  it. 

NOW  is  the  time — it  is  Christmas  day! 

Let  your  gift  of  life  to  the  children,  who  without  you  would 
die,  make  this  the  richest  and  most  joyous  day  you  have  ever 
known. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  King  Herod 
sent  forth  his  soldiers  and  slew  all  the  young  children  because 
Christ  was  born.  Show  the  great  difference  in  your  celebration 
of  His  birthday  by  sending  forth  from  your  abundance  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  little  ones,  and  give  them  to  Him  as  your  Christmas 
gift  of  love. 


Set  a  place  at  your  Christmas  table  for  an  "invisible  guest" 
representing  those  children  far  away  in  a  land  of  ruin  and  suf- 
fering. Let  father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister  enjoy  the 
delight  of  playing  the  host  of  this  unseen  visitor,  and  knowing 
that  they  can  bring  a  smile  to  some  wan  little  face  and  a  glow 
of  warmth  into  some  shivering  little  body,  as  you  all  share  the 
blessings  God  has  given  you  so  richly,  with  one  or  more  of  these 
His  children.  (Not  one  only,  if  your  conscience  bids  ten  or  a 
hundred  to  the  feast!)  Heap  up  in  the  plate  before  that  vacant 
chair  the  gifts  of  money  with  which  you  and  every  member  of 
your  family  will  help  to  make  the  feast  a  reality  all  through  the 
winter  to  your  little  guest,  and  if  possible  to  ten  or  a  hundred 
others. 

Read  this  story,  from  an  eye-witness,  of  one  homeless  waif 
over  there — one  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  who  are  calling 
to  you :  "  I  was  glad  to  get  out  at  last  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hospitals,  and  to  get  back  to  the  more  normal  life  of  the  streets, 
but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  escaped  altogether.  My  mind 
was  constantly  haunted,  as  indeed  it  always  will  be,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  thought  of  the  children.  I  hunted  up  a  little 
restaurant  where  I. took  my  meals.  No  sooner  did  I  sit  down 
than  the  faces  of  the  little  people  from  the  cribs  gathered  around 
and  made  the  taking  of  food  a  difficult  matter.  I  was  quickly 
brought  out  of  this  sentimental  mood  by  the  appearance  of  flesh- 
and-blood  children,  ostensibly  selling  newspapers,  whose  eyes 
seemed  to  devour  whatever  was  on  the  table  and  who  were  made 
really  happy  by  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  to  eat  this  strange  bread  of  famine  know  how  hungry  a 
person  must  be  before  he  wants  it ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  gratitude  in  the  faces.  As  I  came  away  from  the  restaurant 
I  saw  a  small  boy  sitting  on  the  pedestal  of  a  public  statue. 
The  youngster  had  been  gnawing  at  a  bone  and  was  trying  to 
crack  it  on  the  stone  pedestal.  He  was  so  eager  in  his  attempt 
and  so  futile  in  his  efforts  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  help 
him,  and  as  I  took  the  bone  in  my  hand  I  saw  with  what  fierce- 
ness he  had  been  biting  at  it.  I  found  the  attempt  to  break  the 
bone  not  an  easy  matter,  but  he  urged  me  on  to  greater  efforts 
'because  there  was  something  beautiful  inside.'  As  soon  as  the 
bone  was  broken  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  street,  not 
caring  to  watch  what  I  suppose  was  a  favorite  occupation  of  our 
cave  ancestors." 

How  much  more  will  you  send  this  little  boy,  and  others  like 
him,  this  Christmas  day,  than  that  cast-off  bone? 

Give  largely!  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  one  "invisible  guest" 
if  you  can  provide  for  a  score.  Do  not  be  content  to  save  one 
life  if  you  can  save  fifty,  or  a  hundred.  Give  as  much  as  you 
can,  be  it  ten  dollars  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  need  is 
very  great,  and  the  money  is  coming  too  slowly.  Send  a  truly 
generous  Christmas  gift  of  Liberty  Bonds  if  you  have  them. 
Many  are  doing  so.  One  of  our  readers  made  a  contribution 
of  thirty  dollars;  then  he  read  the  letter  we  printed  from  the 
"shiftless  old  bachelor"  who  had  been  saving  for  months  to 
buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  but  who,  when  the  call  of  the  starv- 
ing children  came  to  him,  decided  to  wear  his  "old  duds"  a  while 
longer,  and  sent  the  money  he  had  saved,  $25,  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren instead.  When  the  man  who  had  given  $30  so  easily  read 
that,  he  made  haste  to  write  again,  saying  he  "felt  like  a  piker," 
and  so  sent  $150  more. 

When  a  full  realization  of  the  desperate  need  of  these  millions 
of  starving  children  really  gets  home  to  the  hearts  of  Digest 
readers  who  have  not  yet  responded,  or  who  have  given  less  than 
they  can  give,  there  will  be  no  "pikers"  among  them — not  one — 
of  that  we  are  sure.  Many  have  already  given  generously  and 
eagerly.  The  children  are  waiting  for  the  others.  They  can 
not  continue  to  wait  and  lire. 

Send  all  contributions,  and  Christmas  gifts  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  The  Literary  Digest,  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  One  hundred  cents  of  every 
dollar  received  goes  to  Mr.  Hoover's  Relief  Administration  to 
save  lives.  Make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to 
"The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund." 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  December  13,   1920 


$22,208.60— Through    A.    K.    A. 

$10,000.00     ii     k     McHarg. 

$5,002.41     Citizens   of  North  Carolina. 

$2,500.00    William  m.    Potts, 

$2,214.06     Church  of   tin'  Open   Door,   Los  Angeles,   Cal, 

$2,000.00—1''.    M.    Kirl.v. 

$l,670.f9     People  of   Redwood  City,  Cal, 

$1,500.00     Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Sewlekley. 

$1,065.00     Believers  In  Jesus  Christ,   Framlngham,  Mass. 

$1,000.00  each     .lames  Deering;  Frank  s,  Jones;  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  .1.  I).  Grant;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Ferry;  James 
and  Mrs,  Geo.  Inness,  Jr.  ;  Mrs.  Win.  ('. 
Roebling;    "In    Memory   of    Baby    Brother." 

f8'ifi.25    (  Uizens   of    Randolph,    N.    Y. 

J73S.K0    Citizens   of  the  state   of  Texas. 
Lutheran    Men,    First    Lutheran 


Clarke;  Mr. 
Peyton ;    s. 


$650.00 
ton.    Ohio 

$C39.55 
i  ihurches, 

$6:9.27 


Union 
Mich, 
No     96010 


Thanksgiving    Service 
Millville,  N.   J. 


of 


Church,   Day- 
Four    Detroit 


$600.00  -Mrs.     Dea    Voro    Dierks. 

$507.00  — People  of  Oneonta,   N.   Y. 

$536.47— First   Presbyterian   Church,   Croswell,   Mich. 

$500.00  earn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Manley;  Franklin  P. 
Lee;  Wm,  Thum;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  W.  Hoover:  Mrs.  M. 
K.  Chamberlain;  Charles  L.  Pinney;  Frank  A.  Holier; 
Church  of  Christ,  Pecos,  Texas;  "W.  A.  <:."  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albeit  B.  Williams;  F.  K.  Ander- 
son;   .loon     A.     Cole. 

{Continued  on  page  60). 
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-     COMMENT 


INDIAS   STRUGGLE   FOR   HOME   RULE 


Bl  iy<  JOTT  OF  BRITAIN  and  all  her  works  is  the  key-note 
the  non-cooperation  movemenl   in  India  1<'<1  bj   Mr. 
M.  K.  Gandhi,  who  i-  revered  D3   his  followers,  we  are 
saint,  and  execrated  bg  mans  Englishmen  as  India's 
evfl  genius."     B3   members  of  the  Moderate  Reform  party  in 
India.  Mr.  Gandhi  is  pictured  as  an  extrem- 
not    in   th»    sense  in  which   that    term  is 
generally   applied,  hut  rather  "an  idealist, 
pure  and  simple."  whose  weakness  lies  in 
••the  fallacy  of  his  supposition  that  the  vast 
--  of  ilx  people  can  he  trusted  to  imbibe 
doctrines  of  peaceful  aloofness  From  the 
!i  without  transgressing  the  limits 

of  law  and  order."  [1  seems  strange  to  some 
liriiish  observers  that  the  non-cooperation 
movemenl  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  satellites 
iuld  b<  contemporarj  with  the  steps 
toward  "the  progressive  realization  of  re- 
sponsible governments  in  British  India  as 
an  integral  pan  of  the  Empire"  now  being 
taken  under  the  great    Reform  Act  of   lasl 

r.  Tin-  act  has  been  d<  scribed  in  En- 
gland a-  "one  of  the  stages  of  the  surrender 
of  her  trusteeship  to  a  well-qualified  Indian 
I  eminent,"  and  is  s;lid  to  he  designed 
gradually  "to  replace  the  system  of  bureau- 
cratic administration  with  a  system  of  repre- 

tative  government  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Indian  electors  will  not  only 
initial!  policy  ami  legislate,  hut  will  also 
control  tin  officials  charged  with  the  task 
:  out  t  hat  policy ."  TI11  respon- 
•  ii  Li  gislal ive  ministers,  we  are 
told,  cover  such  questions  as  education. 
sanitation,!  a  o;whili  questions  of  peace, 
law  .  order.  •  nue  ;m  1  ntrusted  to  t  he 

overnment.     An  official  definition  of  the  Home-Rule 
,  mem   in   India   is  afforded   by  Mr.  Gandhi  in   li i»  organ, 
)  Bomba     .  in  which  we  read  the  following: 

plf-ruli     means  a  stat<   such  thai  we  can  maintain 

our  istence  without  tin    presenci   of  the  English,     if 

ii    i-  to  be  a   partnership,   it    must    be  a    partnership   at   will. 

Tli'  •  1  w  it  hoi  1 1  our  feeling  and  being  the  equals 

lishmen.     To-da  '■'!   thai    we  arc  dependent   upon 

;r  internal  and  external  security,  for  an  armed  peace 

ilc   Hindu- and  Mussulmans,  for  our  education  and  for 

ants,  nay,  even  for  the  settlement  of  our 

[uabbles.     Tin   1  re  dependent  upon  the  British 

ud    1  he  millionain     for  I  lieir    millions.     The 

■  n  1  r  help  ....  To  gel   Swaraj,  then,  is  to 

ir  helpli 

Mr.  Gandhi,  ii  1    recalled,  1-  an  accomplished  lawyer  who  for 

a  South  Africa  in  t  heir  fight  to 

equalit;  and  hi    realizes  that  it  will  he  no 

or  his  people  to  outgrow    their   belpli     •<■       and 

wil  hout  the  presence  of  t  he 
lie  adn  b— 

en  as  ii  wa    for  the. 
;      a  broughl   up  in  the  company  of 

■  •  I  1  hat   1  .1  lion.      As  Tolf 

mankind  often  labors  under  h;  pnoti  m.     1  u<\<r 

The 


British  themselves  can  not  be  expected  to  lift  us  out  of  it.     On 

the  contrary,  they  din  into  our  ears  that  we  shall  be  fit  to  govern 
ourselves  only  by  slow    educative  processes." 

Mr.  Gandhi  advises  his  people  that  they  can  becomo  masters 
of  their  own  fate  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  the  way  of  "learn- 
ing by  doing,''  and  he  adds: 


>  \i\t  nit  SINNEE  ?" 


M.  K.Gandhi  leader  of  India's  Home- 
Rule  movement    venerated  bj  hisfol- 
lowers,  but  "execrated  i>.\  manj   En- 
glishmen as  India's  evil  genius." 


"For  me  the  only  training  in  Swaraj  we 
need  is  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against. 
the  whole  world  and  to  live  our  natural  life 
in  perfect  freedom  even  tho  it  may  be  full  of 
defects.  Good  government  is  no  substitute 
for  self-government.  The  Afghans  have  a 
bad  government,  but  if  is  self-government. 
I  envy  them." 

The  Japanese  learned  the  art  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  by  wading  through  "a 
sea  of  blood."  according  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  who 
tells  his  people  that  "if  we  to-day  had  the 
power  to  drive  out  the  English  by  superior 
brute  force  Ave  would  be  counted  their  su- 
periors, and  in  spite  of  our  inexperienco  in 
debate  at  the  council  table  (the  legislature) 
or  in  holding  executive  offices,  we  would  be 
tit  to  govern  oursches."  Brute  force  is  the 
only  test  the  West  has  hitherto  recognized, 
he  maintains,  and  declares  that  the  Germans 
were  defeated  "not  because  they  were  neces- 
sarily in  the  wrong,  but  because  the  Allied 
Powers  were  found  to  possess  greater  brute 
strength."  Two  alternatives  present,  them- 
selves to  India,  in  his  view:  either  she  must — 


" Learn  the  art  of  war.  which  the  British 
will  not  teach  her.  or  she  must  follow  her 
own  way  of  discipline  and  self-sacrifice, 
through  non-cooperation  (boycott  of  asso- 
ciation in  any  way  with  tin  British  in  In- 
dia). It  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  humiliating 
that  less  than  1(10.000  white  men  should  he  able  to  rule  :U.r>,000,- 

000  Indians.  They  do  so  somewhat  undoubtedly  by  force,  but 
more  by  securing  our  cooperation  in  a  thousand  ways  and  mak- 
ing us  more  and  more  helpless  and  dependent  on  t hem,  as  time 
goes  forward.  Let  us  nol  mistake  reformed  councils  (legisla- 
tures), more  law  courts,  and  even  governorships  for  real  freedom 
or  power.  Thej  are  hut  subtler  methods  of  emasculation.  The 
British  can   not    rule   us  by   mere   force.      And   so  they  resort   to 

all  means,  honorable  and  dishonorable,  in  order  to  retain  their 

hold  on  India.  They  want  India's  billions  and  they  want  India's 
man-power  for  their  imperialistic  greed.      If  we  refuse  to  supply 

1  hem  with  men  and  money,  we  achieve  our  goal,  namely,  Swaraj, 
equality,  manliness 

"Training  in  arms  for  1  he  present  is  out  of  the  question.  I  go 
a  step  further  and  believe  thai  India  has  a  better  mission  for  the 
world.  It  is  within  her  power  to  show  that  she  can  achieve  her 
destinj  bj  pure  self-sacrifice  i.e.,  self-purification.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  non-coopei 'at  i<  n  And  non-cooperation  is 
possible  only  when  those  who  commenced  to  cooperate  begin  the 

process  of  withdrawal.  If  we  can  hut  free  oursches  from  the 
threefold  Maya  (illusion)  of  government  controlled  schools, 
governmenl  law  courts,  and  legislative  councils,  and  truly 
control  our  own  education,  regulate  our  disputes,  and  be  in- 
differenl  to  their  legislation,  we  are  ready  to  govern  ourselves, 
and  we  are  only  then  ready  to  ask  the  government  servants, 
win  ther  civil  or  military,  to  resign,  and  the  taxpayers  to  suspend 
payment  of  taxi 

At  the  special  3es  ion  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  the 
"Sinn-Fein    program,"    as    .some     anti-British     Indian    writers 


like  to  call  it,  includes  the  "renunciation  of  titles,  boycott  of 
councils,  government-aided  schools  and  government  social 
functions,  boycott  of  foreign  goods,  and  gradual  renunciation  of 
practise  by  lawyers."  The  reasons  why  India  determined  to 
"go  Sinn  Fein  "  were  set  forth  in  speeches  made  at  the  Congress  by 
various  leaders.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai,  returned  to 
India  from  New  York  just  in  time  to  be  voted  into  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  the  Congress,  we  learn  from  the  Indian  press, 
which  quotes  him  as  saying  that  Indians  resent  the  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  Amritsar  affair,  which  they 
always  refer  to  as  the  "Punjab  tragedy."  This  leader  charged 
the  former  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  with  being  "instrumental,  by  exprest  or  tacit  consent, 
and  by  encouragement,  by  word  or  deed,  in  the  promulgation  of 
barbarous  orders  and  the  infliction  of  barbarous  punishments 
and  humiliations  on  the  people  of  the  Punjab."  Nevertheless. 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  has  not  been  punished,  but  has  even  been 
complimented  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  according  to  Mr. 
Lajpat  Rai,  who  said  further  that  the  civil  and  military  officials 
had  terrorized  and  humiliated  Punjabis,  and  had  not  repented, 
and  some  of  them,  in  their  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
inquiry,  had  even  asserted  that  "they  would  do  the  same 
thing  if  ever  there  was  a  chance  of  doing  it."  Many  of  them  still 
rule  over  the  Punjab,  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  charges,  and  then  turns 
to  the  Turkish  settlement,  another  cause  of  disaffection  in 
India,  for  the  Indian  Moslems — 

"contend  that  the  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  violates  the  funda- 
mentals of  Islam,  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  their  religious 
obligations,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  a  nation  which  is  the  cause  of  it.   .   .   .  But  there 


quer  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  ...  If  the  British 
Imperialist  has  no  scruples  in  using  Indian  troops  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  central  Asia,  why  will 
he  have  any  in  using  the  troops  he  raises  in  these  countries  against 
us?     I    think  it   is   a   perfectly   legitimate   and    constitutional 


AN     UNWITTING    TRUTH. 

Extremist  Agitator — "  Presently,  my  friends,  the  Government  will 
hang  themselves  with  their  own  rope,  and  then — it  will  bo  our  turn  !  " 

— The  Looker-On   (Calcutta). 

are  in  my  judgment  other  issues  involved  in  the  Turkish  Peace 
Treaty  which  deserve  consideration.  I  maintain  that  any 
further  extension  of  the  British  Empire  in  Asia,  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  India  and  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  human 
race.     The  British  have  frequently  used  Indian  troops  to  eon- 


INDIA'S    REPROACH    OF    AMRITSAR. 

— AVu-  India   (Madras). 

demand  that  the  Indian  troops  should  no  more  be  used  outside 
India," 

The  London  Times  demands  sharply  "how  long  Mr.  Gandhi, 
who  is  now  hailed  as  a  'Mahatma, '  is  to  be  permitted  to  set  India 
in  a  ferment  whenever  he  chooses?"  It  charges  him  with 
practising  a  method  "employed  by  agitators  all  through  all 
history,"  for — 

"He  professes  to  abhor  violence,  but  constantly  preaches 
doctrines  which  he  must  know  are  bound  to  produce  the  worst 
forms  of  violence  among  the  ignorant  masses  who  are  his  dupes. 
Now  that  he  is  deliberately  attempting  to  destroy  a  measure 
which  gives  a  very  large  instalment  of  self-government  to  India, 
he  is  pursuing  a  course  so  reprehensible  that  he  can  not  much 
longer  be  permitted  to  conduct  his  agitation  unchecked.  India 
has  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  particular  form 
of  saintly  turbulence  which  Mr.  Gandhi  has  elevated  to  a  fine 
art.  The  moderate  leaders,  and  even  some  who  are  classed  as 
extremists,  have  emphatically  rejected  his  "non-cooperation' 
program  in  whole  or  in  part." 

On  this  point  the  London  Sphere  observes: 

"Mr.  Gandhi,  aided  by  men  bent,  on  embarrassing  the  Gov- 
ernment, secured  a  majority  for  his  non-cooperation  program 
at  the  special  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  recently 
held  at  Calcutta,  But,  it  was  no  more  than  a  very  partial  suc- 
cess. The  Congress  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  'National'; 
its  machinery  having  been  captured  by  extremist  groups,  the 
influential  moderates  have  seceded  from  the  organization. 
Even  so,  when  the  question  of  boycott  was  diseust  in  the  sub- 
jects committee — which  traditionally  composes  differences  and 
drafts  agreed  resolutions  —the  majority  for  non-cooperation  in 
this  body  of  300  was  (appropriately)  only  thirteen.  In  the  full 
congress,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  reservations  of  various 
prominent  leaders,  the  project,  was  approved  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one  in  a  vote  from  which  half  the  delegates  abstained." 

A  moderate  Indian  newspaper,  the  Madras  New  Inilio,  declares 
that  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods  by  India  is  impossible,  'even 
if  it  were  desirable." 


I  ONFUCTING   VERDICTS  ON  BOLSHEVIK 

-IBF.R!\ 

4i!      mi     i\  TERN  \  TION  \i.    RIFFRAFF   and    vaga- 
l-\      bond*  without  a  eountrj  who  now  hold  swaj  In  Siberia 

<*■     ^-   v. 'll  ..i   ill.-,   days  !«    -u.  1-1  .mm   in    ili.    Siherians, 

in  their  might,  avers  the  Vladivostok  si,,.,,,  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  Russian  paper,  which  hopes  for  as  much  as  i1  predicts 
this  "tidal-wave  of  insurrection"  againsl  the  disciples  of  Lenine. 
\  50  the  people  of  Siberia  were  fanatically  upholding  the 

Soviel  an. I  it-  principles  of  government,  we  are  told,  i»it  now 
bavi  "almost  unanimous^  turned  againsl  it,  and  the  villages 
protection  to  all  officers  and  men  deserting  from 
ih.    Soviel  rorces."     This  journal  tetis  us  further  thai  a  year's 
nee  has  made  'In  Siberians  see  for  themselves  "there  i-  no 


M  \\\     II  1PFY    RETURN87" 

Third  annfveraarj   <>f  the  proletariat  state,  which  brought  free- 
0  to  the  Russian  masses."  —Nvbelspaller  (Zurich). 

.   v. Inn    the  'H.il'  Sag   flies."     Being  lovers  of  freedom 

and  read]  to  put  their  hands  to  the  task  of  securing  it,  1  lies  have 

made  up  their  mind  to  set  their  country  free,  and  if  ii  wire  not 

f..r  iln  f.-n-i  that  ili-  Siberians  lack  sufficient  arms  ami  ammuni- 

"  would   have  short    shrift."    A   Vladivostok 

ondent   of   tin-  Shanghai   \<>rtii   China   llnah/  confirms 

this  impression   when   hi    -a       that    the  position  of  affairs  in 

■  I    ih.   other  "states"  of   the  Russian  Republic 

omec    men    and   man    "chaotic,"  owing  to  the  "had  faith 

displayed  h>  thi   >■«■'•:> I'm-  ami  Communists  toward  each  other 

and   toward   th<  members  of  thi    ministry."     Bui   a 

(ferenl  r.  |H,ri  of  Siberian  condit  ion-  appi  are  in  an  editorial 

Mr.  V.  Zenzinoff  in  the  I  »/></  Rusaii,  a  Russian  daily 

published  in  Pi  II-  declares  the  tnu  state  of  things  about 

iblic,  id.   buffer  Btate  formed  <a<-i  of  Lake 

r  the  downfall  of  Admiral  Kolchak  last  winter,  can 

ol   "a  conspiracy   of  silence"  in  the 

remoteness  of  its  situation,  the  imperfect 

of  communication,  and,  above  all,  the  Japanese  military 

hip.     According     to     Mr.     Zenzinoff     the    Far-Eastern 

Republic     I         "fulfilled      the    fundamental     requirement-     of 

d'-im  and   la    c. utile 


"H  possesses  an  elected  hodj  with  1I10  rights  of  a  supreme 
legislative  assembly  in  which  are  represented  all  political  parties 
existing  in  the  country  .  In  the  elections  all  the  population  tool, 
part,  on  the  basis  of  universal,  direct,!  equal  and  seerel  ballot. 
Then  exists  a  coalition  Government,  which  is  responsible  to  the 
National  Assembly  ami  which  enjo_\>  the  confidence  ami  sup- 
por!  of  all  parties.  Civil  liberties  have  been  established,  the 
reign  of  law  ami  oi.l.r,  and  rural  and  municipal  self-go^  eminent 

have  been  introduced 

'The  Far-Eastern  Republic,  which  bases  its  activity  on  the 
principles  of  law  and  democracy,  does  not  exist  for  Europe. 
The  entire  European  press,  as  if  by  secret  understanding,  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  it.  Either  they 
sa.\  nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  spread  legends." 

The  declaration  of  the  peasant  group  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Far- Kasi.ru  Republic,  we  read,  leaves  no  dovibl  as  to  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  new  slate.  Their  program  as  out- 
lined ai   tin    first  session  of  that   body  is  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  domain  of  internal  reconstruction,  the  realization  of 
the  principles  of  complete  democracy,  the  establishment  of  a 
regime  of  civil  liberty,  the  creation  of  democratic  organs  of 
administration,  the  organization  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the 
authorities. 

2.  In  the  domain  of  economic  policies,  the  development  of  the 
productive  forces  of  the  country  ami  utilization  of  all  its  natural 
resources  on  the  basis  of  a  bourgeois-capitalistic  order,  on  the 
condition  of  utmost  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  working 
masses.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary:  (<i)  to  give  a  freedom 
of  initiative  to  sound  private  capital,  while  reserving  to  the 
Governmenl  the  right  of  control  and  regulation;  (0)  to  develop 
ami  extend  stale  and  municipal  enterprises;  (c)  that  the  slate 
assist  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  population;  (<l)  to  grant 
to  foreign  capital,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  in  each  individual 
case,  the  right  of  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  region. 

."•!.  In  the  domain  of  public  education,  the  introduction  of 
universal  education  of  children  of  school  age  and  the  opening  of 
schools  and  courses  for  adults. 

4.  The  solution  of  the  land  question  in  the  interest  of  the 
large  peasant  masses. 

5.  In  the  domain  of  the  labor  question,  (he  enactment  of 
social  legislation  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  material  and 
legal  interests  of  the  working  class. 

(i.  In  the  domain  of  foreign  policy,  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  friendly  relations  with  all  Powers  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect,  the  preservation  of  the  legal  rights  of  foreigners,  and  the 
protection  of  their  legitimate  interests." 

It  might  seem  that  such  a  program  would  find  support  among 
the  European  Powers,  yet  not  only  have  they  failed  to  reeogni/.e 
the  Far-Eastern  Republic,  Mr.  P.  Klimushkin  writes  elsewhere 
in  the  same  journal,  but  they  arc  silently  looking  on  while  Japan 
is  invading  its  territory  and  terrorizing  the  population.  Says 
Mr.  Klimushkin: 

"The  young  republic,  lorn  by  its  internal  strife  and  forced 
to  divert  a  considerable  part  of  its  forces  to  the  struggle  againsl 
robber  hands,  as  those  of  Ataman  Semenoff  and  Kalmykoff,  is 
powerless  to  protect  its  territories  against  foreign  intervention 
and  has  to  tolerate  their  meddling  there.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness  and  the  obviously  favorable  silence  of  the 
Allies,  .Japan  is  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  country 
and  is  establishing  herself  more  and  more  firmly.  They  interfere 
not  only  with  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country,  but  even 
with  the  private  life  of  Russian  citizens.  Not  only  ordinary 
public  men,  but  even  members  of  the  Government  itself  are  not 

guaranteed  against   (lie  danger  of  being  shot. 

"'By  such  terror,  which  has  not  ceased  until  this  day,  the 
Japanese  apparently  intend  to  drive  from  Vladivostok  all  public 
nun  who  compromised  themselves  by  their  negative  attitude 
toward  Japanese  hegemony  and  summon  those  elements  which 
would  pursue  a  policy  favorable  to  their  interests.  Without 
destroying  the  Far-Eastern  Republic,  they  aim  at  the  creation 
of  such  a  government  there  which,  like  Ataman  Semenoff  and 
General  Roasnoff,  would  be  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  their 
military  command.  They  are  proceeding  to  accomplish  thai 
aim  and  are  not  stopping  at  any  moans  and  atrocities,  bribing 
some  people  and  terrorizing  and  shooting  others." 

Among  the  Japanese  press,  the  Tokyo  Asahi  rates  the  Japanese 
Government  for  having  "no  definite  principles  in  their  dealings 


with  Siberia,"  and  charges  that  when  "incidents"  occur,  the 
Government  merely  tries  to  "patch  up  the  matter."  This 
journal  adds: 

'The  situation  in  Siberia  has  thus  become  Bolshevized,  and, 
owing  to  the  blunders  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  there  is  no 
place  where,  an  ti-Japanism  is  not  ventilated.  Unless  the  situa- 
tion is  remedied  before  it  is  too  late,  the  prestige  of  the  country 
wall  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  to  choose  between  opposing 
the  Bolsheviki,  assisting  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  and  taking  no 
part  in  the  situation  in  Siberia,  leaving  it  to  turn  Bolshevik. 
But  the  authorities  continue  to  assume  a  vague  attitude,  and 
by  maintaining  a  large  army  they  have  incurred  the  resentment 
of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  suspicions  of  the  Powers.  The 
time  has  passed  when  the  'Reds'  can  be  staved  off  by  force  of 
arms;  defense  against  spiritual  propaganda  can  only  be  maintained 
by  spiritual  safeguards.  We  had  better  abolish  such  a  magnif- 
icent institution  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Japanese  command 
in  Siberia  and  confine  the  number  of  troops  to  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  residents.  All  other 
troops  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  policy  should  be  estab- 
lished and  prosecuted,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
attitude  of  the  country  clear  to  the  world." 


CANADA   DAMMING   EUROPE'S   FLOOD 

A  MERICA  MIGHT  WELL  COPY  CANADA  in  shielding 
/-\  itself  from  the  flood  of  European  immigration,  it  is 
■^-  -*-  remarked  by  some  who  admire  the  promptness  and 
system  with  which  the  Canadian  Government  has  met  its  prob- 
lem. It  is  admitted  that  Canada's  problem  is  "microscopic" 
compared  to  that  of  the  United  Slates,  but  the  measures  the 
Dominion  has  taken  are  said  to  be  "of  the  sort  that  will  fit  any 
situation,  apply  to  any  number,  and  work  hardship. to  none." 
Canada's  new  regulations  went  into  force  on  December  15  along 
the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  will 
take  effect  at  Canadian  ocean  ports  on  January  1.  The  increase 
of  unemployment  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  and  the  dis- 
continuance on  July  1  of  the  English  compensation  to  out-of- 
work  soldiers,  we  learn  from  Canadian  correspondents,  have 
caused  a  marked  influx  of  labor  into  Canada  from  the  south  and 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  A  good  deal  of  unemployment  is  said 
to  exist  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
eastern  Canada,  and  as  Canadian  railways  and  factories  are 
likely  to  continue  to  reduce  their  staffs,  according  to  one  financial 
judge,  the  stricter  regulations  are  enacted  to  "prevent  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  newcomers."  All  mechanics,  ar- 
tizans,  and  laborers,  other  than  farm  laborers,  who  wish  to  enter 
Canada  must  possess  $250  each  in  his  own  right  and  have 
transportation  to  his  destination  within  the  Dominion.  Before 
the  new  regulation  only  $50  was  required  of  the  immigrant,  we 
are  told,  and  now  if  he  is  accompanied  by  his  family  he  must 
possess  in  addition  to  the  $250  another  $125  for  each  member  of 
18  years  or  more,  and  $50  for  each  member  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  18.  Tourists,  farmers,  domestic  servants,  and  return- 
ing Canadians  may  enter  Canada  wit  ho  ut  restriction  as  hitherto. 
As  the  Toronto  Globe  says,  the  new  regulations  are  obviously 
intended  to  discourage  the  inflow  of  workers  for  whom  there  is 
no  work  at  present,  and  it  adds: 

"Harsh  as  the  rule  may  seem  to  be,  it  will  prevent  the  in- 
fliction of  hardship  on  many  who  would  otherwise  spend  their 
small  means  on  travel  from  Europe  merely  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  in  this  country.  Numerous  newcomers  are 
already  walking  the  streets  in  idleness. 

"These  disabilities  on  immigration  should,  of  course,  be 
temporary.  They  will  he  or  ought  to  lie  relaxed  when  condi- 
tions improve.  Canada  in  normal  times  can  absorb  large 
numbers  of  people  from  other  countries  who  are  willing  to  work. 
While  awaiting  the  return  to  industrial  activity  vigorous  efforls 
should  be  made  to  promote  the  immigration  of  practical  farmers, 
for  whom  then.'  are  opportunities  here,  without  aggravating  the 
labor  problem  or  doing  an  injustice  to  any  Canadian  interest." 

• 

It  is  admitted  by  various  observers  that  Canada  will  not  grow 


so  fast  in  population  under  the  new  order,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  held,  she  is  certain  to  grow  well  and  is  doing  it.  In 
Associated  Press  correspondence  from  Montreal  we  find  an 
account  of  Canadian  far-sighted  policy  concerning  immigrants 
as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  Canada  has  established  immigration 
offices  in  various  European  cities.  There  any  one  interested 
may  obtain  complete  data  concerning  the  needs  of  Canada,  the 
chances  for  the  newcomer,  what  Canada  holds  forth  to  the 
immigrant,  and  what  she  expects  of  the  immigrant.  No  bones 
are  made  of  the  fact  that  Canada  does  not  want  men  and  women 
who  are  not  willing  lo  become  good  Canadians.  Moreover, 
the  prospective  immigrant  is  informed  that  unless  he  is  of  the 
proper  sort  he  is  not  wanted  and  will  not  be  taken. 

"He  is  fully  informed  of  the  requirements  before  he  leaves 
his  fatherland.     He  is  given  to  understand  that  Canada  solves 
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its  own  immigration  problems;  that  there  is  no  interference  from 
nor  appeal  to  imperial  authorities.  Before  his  passport  is  vised 
by  Canadian  authorities  abroad  lie  must  convince  those  au- 
thorities that  he  is  sound  of  body,  of  mind,  politically  and  in- 
dustrially, and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  At  sea  surgeons 
subject  prospective  immigrants  to  thorough  examinations.  The 
pilgrim  is  vaccinated  and  inoculated  otherwise  against  infec- 
tious diseases. 

"At  the  Canadian  port  the  immigrant  is  taken  in  charge  by 
examiners,  who  not  only  check  up  his  answers  to  questions  put 
to  him  in  Europe  but  cross-examine  him.  He  is  treated  as  a 
decent  human  being  should  be,  but-  no  dilettante  theorists 
brimming  over  with  100  per  cent,  sentiment  are  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  Dominion's  method  of  selecting  her  own 
citizens." 

When  the  immigrant  arrives  in  Canada,  we  read  further,  he  is 
met  by  agents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Father  Point, 
who  learn  what  the  immigrant  wants  to  do  and  where  he  wants 
to  go,  while  the  immigrant  is  apprised  of  the  possibilities  in  this 
section  or  that,  and  besides  what  he  shall  do.     We  read  further: 

"So  many  men  are  needed  at  such  and  such  a  point.  The 
newcomer  notes  that.  There  is  virgin  land  to  be  had  at  low 
prices  at  another  area.  That,  too,  is  noted  by  the  immigrant. 
In  short,  before  he  lands  he  knows  just  how  to  spend  his  money 
and  time  most  advantageously. 

"The  government  agents  do  the  same  tiling  at  Quebec. 
Still  further  service  is  available  in  every  city  at  the  offices  of  the 
Dominion  Employment  Bureau,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Government's  clearing-house  tor  labor.  Until  the 
immigrant  has  reached  his  or  her  destination  the  Canadian 
Government  maintains  supervision  over  his  or  her  welfare  and 
movements.  Thereafter  it  is  up  to  the  newcomer  whether  or 
not  he  or  she  will  be  permitted  to  stay.  Canada  wauls  immi- 
gration, bul  not  at  the  expense  of  destruction  or  threatened 
destruction  of  Canadian  ideals  and  governmental  fabric. 

"Restriction  upon  immigration  here  has  several  objects  in 
view.  Canada  proposes  lo  exclude  and  will  exclude  criminals. 
diseased  persons,  persons  guilty  of  moral  turpitude,  those  op- 
posed to  established  government,  alien  enemies  who  have 
been  interned,    persons  guilty    of*   espionage  or   treason   during 


the  war.  and,  largesl    class  of  all,  illiterates  more  than  fifteen 

>ld." 

Ii  i-  pointed  out  further  that  while  there  is  no  such  demand 

tor  residenee  in  Canada  :i<  there  is  noy   in  the  I  nihil 

ps,  it  is  "sj  -,i\   thai  fewer  than  naif  of  those  regularly 

admitted    into    the    I  nited    States    would    gain    entrance     into 

ala."  and  W  e  n  ad  : 

"However,  fiS,857  aliens  entered  Canada  during  the  first  *i\ 

.  ins  "i    1920.     Aeoording  to  official  figures  from  \>  w    York 

K5.394  immigrants  »  n t » r.  <  1   the  Mates  through   Ellis   island   in 

(ember  alone.     In  single  weeks  half  as  main    immigrants 

land   !'■   New    Fork    Harbor  as  an-  received  in  Canada  in  six 

months.     So  Canada  does  nol  have  to  contend  with  the  num- 

bi   I  nited  States  does,  and,  to  be  utterly  frank,  she  rejoices 

in  tin   fact. 

I  s  s",7  immigrants  gaining  residence  in  Canada  during 

tin  first  m\  months  of  this  year,  37,261  came  From  Greal  Britain 

25,183  from  the  1  nited  States.     Therest     6,413     werecare- 

fully  selected  men  and  women,  who.  lik<   many  of  the  two  larger 

i I » ~ .  are  scattered   throughout   tin    rich  agricultural  areas  or 

have  located  in  ih<'  smaller  towns  and   provinces.     And  to  set 

forth  further  statistical  significance  of  Canada's  command  over 

her  immigration,  i1  is  cited  that  in  June  alone  Canada  was  com- 

pelli  seclude  bul    fifty-sis  applicants  who  arrived  at  ocean 

..nd  June  was  the  big  month  for  immigration  up  here. 

Il<>.  ii   that    sam<    month.    1,799   persons  were  forbidden 

the  international   border,   where   the  problem   is 

:dwavs  a  nast^  one  for  l>oth  Canada  and  the  United  Slates.'- 


MONARCHICAL  DRIFT    l\    HUNGARY 

Dl.  M:x  RACIESARE  AT  A  DISCOT  NT  and  the  people 
I    trope  cry   for   monarchies,   and    won't    be  happy 
till    thi  In  ni.    it    is    now    being   -aid.   and    tho    the 

,.|  tho  kings  departed  during  the  war  and  after,  the 
••i  l.i  coming  back     Attention   is  called   totheroyal 
onstantine,  to  reports  that   tin-  Russian  peas- 
return  of  a  Czar,  to  tho  machinations  of  German 
llo  .  1 1<  i  Una  II  \  to  the  seeming  inevitable  return  of  Eungary 

to  monarchical  government.     The  subject    is  common   talk   in 
tin  according  to   Budapest    press  dispatches,  and   the 

lid  to  be  refusing  to  paj   ta\i>.  claiming  thai  no 
legal    unless    imposed    bj    the    king.     I'olit  icallj     th< 
llungurian    Monanrbists  an    divided   into  two  camps,  we  learn 
tin    Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Herlincr  Tageblatt,  om   of 
I     made  up  of  the   Legitimists,  or  thi    adherents  of.  the 
II. i.  ami  tin   other  of  tin    National  Monarchists,  or  th< 

adi  wi-lnliil.i    Albrecht.     Th<    Legitimists  an    said  to 

i  loomed  i  hi   i  rin  iii  | ih  of  t  In  Christian  Socialists  in  Austria 
discerned    in    it    possibilities    of  a    rapprochement 
■ml  Hungary  and  the   possible   restoration  of 
I 

■  l     ■     are  reported  as  proaeh- 

oi  <  r-ntral   Europ   Ii'  -  in  a  Pedi  ra- 

■    (oration  of  tin    llapsburg  dynastj   is  the 

■  nt  the  union  of  Austria  and  Germany,  which 

tigthen    tin    German    policj    of   revenge.     In    other 

•man   press  we  nad   that    Mr.   lVm        I      Pcho- 

gn    Affairs,    will    protest    formallj 
..n-   Assembly   against   tin-  restoration  of 
nd  thai   hi-  resolution  will  be  seconded 
■  nd  Jugo  o        •   grounds  i  hat  a  monarch: 

mi  nace  to  t  he  adjaci  nt  states.     In  [tal; 
'  laments  that  there  should  b<   an. 

I  entral  Empire  under  tin-  Hapsburgs  after 
ih'    Austro-Hungarian   monarch}    has  been 
high  •  the  Allied      ictor:  .     This   Italian 

npaign  has  bet  □  carried  on  in 
ex-Emp  ror  Karl  of  Austria   from 

tin-    war   ami    to   dr. 
QC0."      In   Austria,    too,   i'    i- 


asserted,  important  influences  are  directed  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Hapsburgs.  In  Vienna  pressure  is  being  put  on  the 
Monarchists  and  the  Christian  Socialists  to  this  end.  we  are 
told,  while  in  tho  meantime  the  ex-Emperor  Karl  is  lending 
his  hand  ami  heart  to  campaigns  of  the  press  ami  news  agencies 
tVoni  his  asylum  in  Switzerland. 

Prague  and  Belgrade  have  been  much  more  alarmed  by  these 
machinal  ions  than  Italy,  according  to  the  Corricr<  della  Sera, 
which  thinks  Italian  sentiment  would  have  been  more  stirred 
li\  the  "  Little  Entente"  if  it  had  been  better  understood  in  thai 
country  that,  as  Belgrade  realizes,  the  reestablishmenl  of 
Austria-Hungarj  means  "the  march  of  Germanism  toward  the 
Adriatic  and  the  JEgeajx."  Jugo-Slavia  sees,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Danube  monarchy  would  be  a  thrust  at  the  heart  of  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Italians  know  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Austria- 
Hungary  would  endanger  Italy's  victory  and  her  freedom. 
Bui  France  sees  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  according 
to  this  Italian  authority,  which  regrets  to  discover  thai  an 
influential  section  of  the  French  public  is  keen  for  the  reerection 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  any  form. 

Meanwhile  Vienna  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  present 
Hungarian  Government  has  been  moved  to  take  energetic  action 
against  the  Terrorist  officers  of  Budapest,  whose  ••League  of 
Awakened  Hungary,"  through  murders  ami  resistance  to  the 
forces  of  authority,  has  constituted  a  tragic  ordeal  for  Hungary 
since  the  autumn  of  L918.  Their  activities  win  i  In  subject  of 
a  debate  in  tin-  National  Assembly  early  in  November  when  if 
was  shown  thai  their  bands  had  been  guilty  of  anti-Semitic 
ami  anti-CommunisI  excesses.  Reports  thai  Count  Teleki, 
i  la  Premier,  apparently  is  neutral  toward  the  Awakened  Hun- 
gary group,  and  that  Admiral  Horthy,  the  Regent,  is  accused 
of  com  plot  ting  with  Lieutenant  Hejjas,  one  of  tin  alleged  leaders 
of  tin  Awakened  Hungary  group,  inspire  sharp  criticism  of  the 
G'overnmenl  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  from  Buda- 
pest, where  w<  read  thai  Hungarian  papers  can  not  publish  the 
truth  about,  the  '"torture  and  murder  of  numberless  men  and 
women  iiian\  of  whom  were  innocent  of  an\  guilt,"  but.,  it 
i-  said — 

Soon  tin  world  will  know  that  the  civil  administration  of 
Hungarj  is  impotent,  that  tin  Parliament  is  a  farce,  the  con- 
stitution a  In-,  and  the  whole  country  at  the  mercy  of  a  murder- 
ing and  pillaging  gang,  made  up  in  part  of  the  offscourings  of  a 
brutalized  milrtarj  and  partly  of  degenerate  aristocrats.  .  .  . 
Bu1  it  will  be  asked,  "What  of  the  Entente?  and  the  Entente 
commissions  in  Budapest?,'  All  1  can  say  is  thai  tin  answer  i- 
a  tragic  riddh  ." 

A  somewhat  differonl  picture  of  Budapest  and  Hungary  in 
general  is  drawn  bj  a  correspondent  of  tin  Paris  Figaro,  who 
writes  that  the  ■"While  Terror."  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
observe  when  on  the  spot,  was  not   marly  so  bad  as  In-  had  been 

h  d  to  expect .  and  he  proceeds: 

•"Allowances  must  In  made  for  exaggerations  "in  these  reports 
of  iIm  "While  Terror.'  In  Central  Europe  there  is  a  proverb 
w  Inch  nads:  "  If  j  ou  step  on  i  In-  toe  of  a  Jew  in  I  lungary,  you 
•  •an  Inar  his  yells  in  New  York.'  Thi-  is  i,,  be  remembered  in 
considering  reports  from  Hungary,  especially  as  tho  Magyar 
have  always  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  Jews.  In  Hungary 
tin  Jews  have  occupied  an  important  if  nol  the  predominant 
position,  for  all  business  and  nine-tenths  of  the  liberal  pro- 
ion-  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew-.  Tin-  Govemmenl  of 
Admiral  Horthj  is  keeping  order  in  I  In  country,  which  after 
all  is  the  firsl  task  of  a  government.  The  army,  which  was 
especially  recruited  among  the  peasant-,  is  able  to  put  down  any 
Bolshevik  uprising,  which  there  does  nol  seem  to  bo  any  cause 
to  fear." 

This  correspondent    i-   among  the   French   journalists  who  see 

Hungarj   drifting  inevitably   to  a  monarchy,  and  he  says  thai 

iln    onlj    incertitude  is  which  of  the  two  aspirants  to  the  throne 

will  bo  chosen  and  whai  delaj  there  may  be  in  bis  enthronement 
through  international  complication  . 


WHY  WE  DIE   SO  FAST 


faster 
saved ; 
totals. 


WE  ARE  "SAVING  THE  BABIES,"  but  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  saving  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Those  of  us  beyond  the  forty-fifth  year  are  dying  off 
than  ever;  while  this  is  offset  by  the  number  of  infants 
so  that  our  mortality  statistics  look  favorable  in  their 
And  it  is  true  that  the  barrier  between  life-saving  and 
life-spending  is  moving  forward.  It  used  to  be  at  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years;  now  it  is  nearer  forty-five;  but  beyond  it  life 
is  expending  itself  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever.  This  mortality 
of  the  elderly  appears  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
— why,  it  is  not  yet  certain.  It 
may  be  because  of  the  preva- 
lence at  that  age  of  so-called 
progressive  diseases;  it  may  )>e 
because  the  proportion  of  aliens 
is  then  larger;  for  the  foreign- 
born  do  not  appear  to  possess 
the  stamina  of  our  native  stock. 
Writes  John  Walker  Harrington 
in  the  New  York  Herald: 


The  high  rates  in  tuberculosis  which  have  prevailed  in  the  in- 
dustries have  shown  a  decline,  which  is  attributed  to  better  diet 
and  to  less  strain  from  the  burdens  of  life. 

"The  many  deaths  beyond  the  age  of  forty-five,  however, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  general  conditions,  are  still  factors 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the  real  status  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the  exact  causes 
and  the  interpretation  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  there 
are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought. 

"On  the  one  hand,  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  medical  director 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  ascribes  the  deaths  within  five 
years  of  the  meridian  of  lift;  as  due  to  the  great  strain  and  pressure 

of  civilization. 

"  'The  fact  that  in  tho  United 
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"The  increase  of  American 
longevity,  more  apparent  than 
actual,  is  due  to  the  valiant  war 
which  has  been  made  for  the  last 
twenty  years  upon  the  diseases 
of  children.  Millions  of  young- 
lives  have  been  saved  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  register,  and  the  figures 
of  the  total  have  risen  apace. 
The  casual  observer  of  our  man- 
ner of  living  finds,  despite  statis- 
tics, that  toward  mid-channel 
our  population  are  going  down 
into  the  maelstrom  of  degenera- 
tive disease. 

' '  The  resumption  of  immigra- 
tion on  the  scale  which  obtained 
in  the  days  before  the  war  is 
causing  the  economists  to  sound 

a  new  note  of  alarm,  for  it  is  expected  that  the  mortality  be- 
yond twoscore  will  take  another  upward  slant. 

"This  takes  into  the  consideration,  too,  the  fact  that  the 
year  whichis  so  near  its  close  is  considered  by  experts  as  being 
the  best  from  a  health  point  of  view  of  any  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  immigrants  from  the  other  side  have  been 
coming  in  scant  numbers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  many  a,  decade.  High  wages  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  buy  more  and  richer  food,  and  thus  to  decrease  the 
mortality  among  children  and  to  add  somewhat  to  the  longevity 
of  men  and  women  nearing  middle  age. 

"A  significant  example  of  the  downward  trend  of  mortality 
of  all  ages  is  shown  by  recent  reports  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Life-insurance  Company,  which  has 
on  its  books  so  many  of  t  lie  new-rich  working  classes.  The  claims 
paid  during  specified  months  of  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  as  shown 
I iy  the  charts  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  statistician  of  the  company,  show  that  in  this  year  of 
1920  there  was  a  steady  drop  in  mortality  as  evidenced  bj  the 
number  of  death-claims  paid  to  each  thousand  of  the  policies 
in  force.  This  desirable  decline  in  mortality  has  been  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  decrease  in  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  in- 
fluenza, and  pneumonia. 

"One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  health 
history  of  the  American  people  has  been  the  cutting  down  of 
tuberculosis  cases,  for  even  now  there  is  a  distinct  effort  made 
to  fill  up  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  white  plague,  instead 
of  their  being  overcrow  did,  as  was  the  case  in  previous  years. 
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NOTE  THE   SHARP  RISE   AFTER  45. 

Death-rate  in  New  York  State  in  1910  for  white  males,  classified 
by  nativity  and  by  age  periods. 


States,'  he  writes  in  his  book, 
'How  to  Live,'  'the  death-rat e 
has  steadily  fallen  for  several 
decades,  a  phenomenon  common 
to  all  civilized  countries,  is  ac- 
cepted by  many  as  a  steady 
gain  in  the  national  vitality. 
That  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
vitality  in  the  younger -age 
groups  is  unquestionably  true, 
but  this  gain  has  served  to  mask 
a  loss  in  vitality  at  the  older- 
age  periods. 

'"This  rising  mortality  in 
elderly  life  is  something  almost 
peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  one 
principal  cause  which  determines 
the  unfavorable  trend  of  mor- 
tality in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  other  civilized  coun- 
tries has  not  been  conclusively 
shown.' 

"The  proponents  of  the  first 
theory  believed  that  the  high 
mortality  in  middle  age  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  those  pro- 
gressive diseases  of  heart,  blood- 
vessels, and  kidneys,  which 
chiefly  affect  those  in  middle 
life  and  in  old  age.  Thus  heart  maladies,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  nervous  disorders,  Bright's  disease,  and  all  such  ills 
which,  are  ascribed  to  overwork,  undue  indulgence  in  alcohol 
and  tobacco  are  held  to  be  responsibto  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
American  population  in  middle  life. 

"The  theory  of  Dr.  Dublin,  which  has  been  attracting  much 
attention  lately,  especially  in  view  of  the  returning  of  the  tide  of 
immigration,  is  far  removed  from  the  views  of  the  institute. 
He  finds  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  and  Avomen  of  this 
country  who  spring  from  the  original  stock  are  living  as  long  as 
did  their  .ancestors,  or  even  longer,  and  that  the  deaths  at 
middle  age  are  those  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  foreign  strain. 
"For  all  that,  the  old  native  stock  is  not  reproducing  itself. 
The  families  of  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  children  which  obtained 
when  the  land  of  the  free  was  young  are  no  longer  seen.  Amer- 
ican families  have  one  or  two  children  more  likely,  and  many 
of  them  are  running  out  on  the  male  line. 

"The  shorter-lived  foreign  stock  is  crowding  them  out.  for 
altho  its  stamina  is  less,  apparently,  its  offspring  are  far  more 
numerous." 

Special  investigations  of  race  stocks  in  New  York  and  in 
Pennsylvania  recently  made  by  Dr.  Dublin,  and  his  associate, 
Gladden  W.  Baker,  show,  according  to  Mr.  Harrington,  that 
the  newcomers  in  those  Slates  are  lacking  in  the  stamina  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  native-born.  Thus  it  develops  thai  the 
foreign-born  show  the  higher  mortality;  thai  the  children  of 
natn  es  and  of  aliens  show  greater  vitality,  while  the  old  stock  still 


"J 


maintains  the  high  level   for  stamina.     In  the  opinion  of   Dr. 

Dublin,  tli*    eausi    of  the  deaths  of  manj    of  the  foreign-bom 

ddli  ie  to  defective  personal  hygiene  and  to  their 

ijlil      ..  withstand  conditions  forced  upon  them.     Be  makes 

pen  the  real  mortality,  which  he  considers  that 

Ihe  nativi   stock,  and  thai  which  is  due  to  the  influx  of  aliens. 

not  inur  ir  mel  hod  of  li\  ing. 

I  >     Dublin  also  calls  attention  to  c<  rtain  technical  changes  in 

»|   practise.     He   maintains   that    there   is   do  evidence 

how   ;it   present   thai    the  conditions  of  life  in  America  are 

the    mortality-rate    at    the    productive    ayes.     The 

.1- 

••|t    is   noted    thai    the  death-rate  among   the   foreign-born 


"  THE    MAJESTIC    TOWERS." 

"Ma-m        >ii'i     obviously    proportioned  to   carry   to    their   foundations  a  great  vertical  load,  the 
majestic  towen  an    ■<  p*  rfeel  foil  to  the  airy  lightness  of  the  web  of  steel  between  and  beyond  them." 


represent    manj    variations.     Verj    low   rates,  for  instance,  are 
th<    Russians,  due  largely  to  the  facl  thai   many 
re  found  among  them.     The   Italians  follow  next  with 
ptionally  lov   rates  of  mortality. 

"The  remaining  races,'  to  quote  from  the  study  made  of  the 
te  population,  'may  be  arranged  roughly  in  the 
following   increasing   order   ol    mortality:     Austro-Hungarians, 
Briti  ;     Germans,  and  Irish.     The  very  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  Germans,  and  especially  among  the   Irish,  is  sur- 
prizing.    Apparently  it  is  the  very  high  incidence  of  pulmonary 
ilosis  that  i-  largely  responsible  for  this  condition,  altho 
■ative  diseases  also  present  rates  much  iji  excess  of 
or  the  native-born  of  native  parentage  or  for  the  same 
abroad. 
'Tl  •  r\  clearly  indicative  of  the  unfavorable 

■  ■  ml  work  among  the  peoples  in  question,  and 
eial  heall  h  work  by  the  State 
departments  of  health  forth   e  groups  of  the  popu- 
The  large  number  of  unrn  deaths  would  readilj 

incerted  efforl  carried  over  a  period  of  years.' 
nan  and  woman,  no  matter  of  whal  race 
ion  in  life,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  present 
ming  the  fate  of  the  human  barks  in  mid-channel 
ould  be  kepi  closely  on  slighl  disorders 
ainations  of  one'e  physical  condition  will 
dl    in    prolonging  our  on   earth    befon    degenerativi 

hold  upon  1 !  m. 

tly  believed   thai   -ami  and   bein  r  methods  of 
living  and  will  eventually  resull   in 

the  at  moi  ol   Un<  rican  life." 


STRUCTURAL   ART 

MAY  A  GREAT  ENGINEERING  STRUCTURE  be 
an  objed  of  beauty,  too?  Some  arc;  why  not  all? 
Some  of  the  underlying  principles,  as  he  understands 
them,  are  laid  down  in  an  article  on  the  relation  of  art  to  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds,  contributed  by  George  Sydney  Binckley, 
a  New  York  consulting  engineer,  to  The  Engineering  News- 
Rrcorti.  An  understanding  of  this  relation,  Mr.  Binckley  as- 
sert-, is  as  important  to  the  engineer  as  to  the  architect;  and 
failure  to  know  and  appreciate  it  is  at  the  bottom,  he  says,  of 
most  of  "the  wretched  so-called  architecture"  with  which  the 
modern  world — and  especially  the  United  States  is  encum- 
bered,    In  a  broad  sense,  all  structures  are  engineering  works, 

Mr.  Binckley  tells  us al  theout- 
set.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
all  is  utilitarian.  This  implies 
that  each  element,  in  a  structure 
must  have  a  function,  whether 
the  structure  be  a  crude  wall  of 
rough  stone  or  a  huge  cantilever 
bridge.      He  continues: 

"'His  most  unfortunate  (hat 
this  simple  fact  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  the  modern  architect, 
for  it  is  us  fundamental  to  good 
architecture  as  to  engineering. 
This  principle  is  necessarily 
recognized  by  the  engineer,  for 
he  deals  with  forces  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  materials 
required  to  resist,  these  forces. 
But  architecture  is  a  very  old 
art,  and  its  finest  examples  are 
based  upon  stone,  not,  steel,  as 
the  material  of  construction. 
The  great  structural  works  of 
the  early  civilizations  were 
almost,  exclusively  of  stone,  and 
the  architect,  of  those  days  rea- 
lized fully  and  applied  perfectly 
l  he  fundamental  principles  given 
above,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  perfection  of  proportion  in 
classic  architecture;  improve- 
ment is  impossible. 

"But  the  ancient  architect 
dealt  with  a  material  which  was 
employed  under  a  factor  of  safely  enormously  greater  than  thai 
generally  permissible  to-day.  The  actual  unit  stresses  to  which 
this  material  was  generally  subjected  were  very  low  and  the 
masses  correspondingly  large.  So,  altho  no  structural  element 
of  ancient  architecture  is  without,  functional  significance,  it  is 
actually  based  upon  an  assumption  of  very  low  unit  stress. 

"The  modern  engineer,  dealing  with  stresses  and  materials 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  run  far  ahead  of  any  possible  artistic 
development  at  all  comparable  to  the  technical  progress  made. 
Our  greatesl  modern  engineering  structures  are  hare  mathe- 
matical skeletons  of  an  idea.  They  are  merely  sketched  in 
with  scanty  steel  along  their  lines  of  stress.  The  beauty  of  a 
steel    structure   is    the    purely    mathematical    beauty   of    science. 

To  a  bridge  engineer  a  great  steel  bridge  is  probably  beautiful, 
bul  to  the  ordinary  man  of  culture  and  taste  if  is  merely  large 
and  very  ugly. 

"All  ho    we   may    not  see  yet    how   it    will   ever  be   possible   bo 

put  beauty  into  structural  steel,  one  of  the  most,  beautiful 
structures  in  the  world  is  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Why  is 
this  so? 

"The  answer  lies  iii  conscious  or  unconscious  recognition  by 
its  designer  of  the  first  principle  of  architectural  excellence. 
For  the  gre;ii  catenary  is  a  curve  of  beauty.  From  the  head 
Of  each  magnificent  stone  pier-  stone  because  it,  resists  com- 
pression stresses  alone  spread  fanlike  the  delicate  threads  thai, 
reach  out  along  the  lightly  arched  roadway.  The  slender  cables 
are  subject  to  tension  only,  yet  theirs  is  the  greater  load,  and 
they  are  visibly  thicker  than  the  subsidiary  tension  elements. 
Massive,  solid,  obviously  proportioned  to  carry  to  their  founda- 
tion   a    great   vertical    load,    the   majestic   towers  are  a   perfect 
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"  BERE    WE    SEE    A    MOST    PERFECT    BLENDING    OP    ENGINEERING    AND    ART."     THE   BROOKLYN    BRIDGE. 

The  great  catenary  is  a  curve  of  beauty.     From  the  head  of  cacti  magnificent  .stone  pier  spread  fanliko  the  delicate  threads  that  reach 
out  along  the  lightly  arched  roadway.   .   .   .    Itu1  (lie  beauty  is  made  possible  bj   fbe  simple  mathematical  elements  of  its  design." 


foil  to  llic  airy  lightness  of  the  web  of  steel  between  and  beyond 
them.  This  lightness  is  accentuated  by  the  grace  of  the  cam- 
bered roadway,  springing  as  it  does  from  pier  to  pier  and  slop- 
ing on  each  side  to  earth.  And,  last,  the  roadway  itself,  even 
now  with  Hie  later  additions  made,  suggests  in  its  proportions 
a  perfect  relation  to  its  functions  and  the  manner  of  its  support. 

"Here  we  see  a  most  perfect  blending  of  engineering  aud  art. 
It  is  the  more  instructive  that  in  this  classic  structure  beauty 
of  proportion  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation. And  this  was  the  crown  of  wisdom,  for  in  such  a 
case  embellishment  would  be  impertinence. 

"But  the  beauty  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  made  possible  by 
the  simple  mathematical  elements  of  its  design.  Plain  to  the 
eye  is  the  function  of  tower  and  steel,  and  the  primitive  savage 
who  has  seen  a  vine  hanging  between  two  trees  would  know- 
why  this  bridge  stands.  Not  so  the  other  great  bridges.  Vast. 
impressive,  to  be  accepted  like  the  crashing  and  incomprehen- 
sible harmonies  of  Wagner  as  undeniably  great,  they  can  not  be 
accused  of  beauty,  and  to  attempt  to  make  them  beautiful  is  on 
a  plane  with  putting  a  bearded  Cossack  in  the  gauze  skirt  of  a 
ballet-girl.  For  some  generations  to  come  at  least,  structural 
steel  would  seem  hopeless  as  a  basis  for  beauty. 

"But  with  the  exceptions  of  steel,  the  case  is  far  otherwise, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  For  ugliness.  The  engineer  pre- 
scribes the  bones  and  sinews  of  a  structure,  and  he  may  or  may 
not  have  the  talent  and  the  training  to  harmonize  its  visible 
proportions  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  But  it  is 
a  worthy  subject  tor  his  study." 

The  writer  nexl  considers  in  order  the  elements  of  a  structure 
in  which  artistic  values  as  well  as  structural  integrity  are  giv<  u 
weight.  These,  he  says.  are  the  general  plan  of  the  structure 
with  reference  to  its  purpose,  the  adjustment  of  proportions  to 
harmonize  with  and  emphasize  their  functional  importance,  and 
Hie  element  of  decoration  or  ornamentation.     Rewrites: 

"Of  these  elements,  the  first  two  are  in  good  architecture 
absolutely  essential.  But  the  value  of  the  third  is  not  to  be 
underestimated.  The  structure  might  be  massive,  well  balanced 
in  its  proportions,  majestic,  and  impressive  in  fact,  yet  without 
the  lightening  touch  of  a  properly  subordinated  decorative  ele- 
ment  it   would  a1   best   be  grim  and  austere. 

"The  function  of  Hie  decorative  element  is  quite,  a.-  legiti- 
mate as  that  of  adjusted  proportion,  altho  subordinate  to 
this.  Bight  lure  is  where  Hie  average  architect  fails  miserably. 
To  him,  a  structure  is  often  merely  a  support  and  excuse  \'r>v 
ornament . 

Tin    decorative  element  can  only  have  legitimate  use  when 
i1    i     desired   by  this  means  to  emphasize   the  proportions  or 
functions  of  a  structural  element. 


BABY'S   PERILOUS   PATH 

IF  TUB  MILK  in  baby's  bottle  is  sterilized,  the  precious 
vitamins]  that  everybody  is  telling  us  about  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  baby  may  die  of  scurvy.  In  Pact,  a  writer  in 
a  health  magazine  recent!}  assured  us  that  "thousands  of  bottle- 
fed  babies  die  annually  because  of  the  destruction  of  vitamins 
through  the  sterilizatiou  or  pasteurization  of  milk."  Cooking, 
too,  destroys  the  vitamins,  added  the  writer,  especially  the  high 
temperatures  used  in  canning,  so  that  "persons  who  live  exclu- 
sively on  cooked  foods  are  certain  to  suffer  from  scurvy  and 
sooner  or  later  from  other  grave  disorders  of  nutrition."  These 
statements,  it  appears,  fell  under  the  eye  of  Surgeon-General 
Cumming,  of  the  United  Stales  Health  Service,  who  puts  the 
infants  in  something  of  a  dilemma  by  pointing  out  that  if  the 
milk  in  the  bottle  is  not  sterilized,  then  baby  may  die  of  some- 
thing else,  due  to  germs  in  the  milk,  lie  sums  up  the  case 
for  cooking  and  pasteurization  as  follows: 

"While  it  is  not  desired  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  sweeping 
conclusions  in  regard  to  cooking,  ii  is  well  to  point  out  that 
they  are  certainly  insufficiently  supported  by  available  evidence. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  high  protection  from  disease  which 
cooking  has  afforded  ami  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  practise 
is  the  growth  of  centuries,  cooking  should  not  be  condemned 
even  were  the  conclusions  true. 

"Pasteurization  means  heating  to  63°  C.  for  thirty  minutes 
and  is  considerably  less  of  a  heating  process  than  is  that  of 
boiling  or  sterilization   (at   100°  C.  or  more). 

"The  accessory  food  factors  or  'vitamins'  have  not  been 
isolated,  little  is  known  of  their  properties;  and  their  presence 
can  only   be  detected   by   experiments  with  animals. 

"The  results  of  experimentation  with  accessory  food  factors 
among  laboratory  (small)  animals  do  not  justify  specific  com- 
prehensive conclusions  about  what  would  be  the  case  with  human 
beings  under  comparable  dietary  conditions. 

"Cows'  milk,  even  when  raw,  is  not  rich  in  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamins,  and  consequently  all  artificially  nourished  infants 
should  receive  an  extra  antiscorbutic  'such  as  orange-juice.) 

"Infantile  scurvy  is  not  unknown  in  breast-fed  children,  and 
rickets  is  not   confined    to  artificially  led  children. 

"Proper   pasteurization    probably   destroys  a   certain    propor- 
tion, but    bv    no  means  all  of  the  antiscurvy  factor  in  milk,  and 
whatever  deficiency  ma\  be  caused  '-an  be  supplied  b\  the  addi 
lion  of  fresh  fruit  or  -vegetable  juices  to  the  baby's  dietary    pi.  I 
as  should  be  done  if  the  babj   be  fed  with  raw  milk. 

"Pasteurization  of  milk  pre. cuts  tht  conveyance  of  uitootuial 
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and  otlnr  serious  infections  to  artificially  fed  infants,' and  the 

,  vie.  ■  rwhelming  that  for  every  baby  suffering  from  a 

M1ji,  nrvy  <>r  rickets  possibly  as  a  result  of 

t  .  .    •    ation  <•'  its  milk,  hundreds  have  been  saved  from 

-    illness   and   death   caused    by    infections  certainly  con- 

,1  at   times  through  raw  milk. 

"Along  with  the  increase  in  reoenl  years  of  pasteurization 

city  milk  supplies  'hen    ha-  been  a  significant  lowering  of 

-s  and  death-rates  among  l>al>ie-  in  cities  having  a  large 

r  all  of  tin    milk  supplj    pasteurized." 
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WHY    "BACK   TO   THE    FARM"? 

A  RE  WE  NEEDED  on  the  old  farm?     If  not,  why  return 

/  \      thither?     Halberl    P.   Gillette,   editor   of    Engineering 

J~     -*-  and  Contracting  (Chicago),  insists  in  an  article  in  that 

paper  that  the  whole  "back  to 

tin-  farm"  movement   is  based 

■  in   an    economic    fallacy.      If    it 

an  engineering  instead  of 
an  economic  problem,  he  sa>-. 

should  have  first  the  collec- 
tion of  exact  data,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  what  is  wanted,  and  then 
an  effort  to  get  it  in  the  easiest 
compatible  with   thorough 
oda    and     good    workman- 
ship.    But   economists,  be  com- 
plains, do  not  seen)   to  use  en- 
gineering methods     at  any  ran 
•hose  do  not  w  ho  are  in  charge 
of   this   particular    propaganda. 
II-  agrees  with  Paul  W.  Brown, 
whose  statistics  ami  arguments 
on  the  decrease  of  farm  popula- 
ttlj  quoted,  that  this 

natural   resull    of   improved 
machinery  and  methods,  and  not 

•  II   to  he  deplored.     Writes 
Mr.  Gillette: 


"Even  were  it  possible  to  show  that  certain  economic,  gains 
result  from  a  large  rural  population,  it  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  (hose  gains  are  not  made  at  the  expense  of  economic  losses 
that  more  than  offset  them.  In  solving  any  complex  economic 
problem  there  must  be  a  balancing  of  the  factors  so  as  to  secure 
a  maximum  of  economy  in  the  final  result.  This  always  in- 
volves economic  losses  in  one  direction  that  are  more  than  offset 
by  economic  gains  in  another  direction.  Thus  in  designing  a 
bridge  consisting  of  a  series  of  spans,  any  increase  in  the  lengths 
of  the  spans  increases  their  cost  per  foot  at  a  rate  that  exceeds 
the  increase  in  the  span  length.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
crease in  span  length  decreases  the  total  cost  of  the  piers  by 
decreasing  their  number.  The  bridge  designer,  therefore, 
"balances'  loss  against  gain,  until  he  secures  a  bridge  of  least 
cost,  and  this  he  ordinarily  secures  when  the  total  cost  of  piers 
and  abutments  equals  the  total  cost  of  the  trusses.  We  have 
yet  to  accustom  ourselves  to  applying  the  same  scientific  criterion 
to  problems  of  political  economics  as  to  problems  of  engineering 

economics." 


Mr 


"For  many  years  it  has  been 
,i  BUbjecl  of  complaint  that  the 
Dumber  of  fanners  in  America  is 
adily  decreasing  percentage 
of  the  total  population.  Wh.\ 
i>  it  a  matter  of  bo  much  regrel 
'hat  our  population  is  becoming 

•  ••.    urban  and  less  rural'.'      Is  there  some  supori- 

_•  a  farmer?    If  so,  the  Russians  might  bo  expected 

■■;..,"  ;ill  other  nations,  since  90  per  cent,  of  the  Russians 

"In  reply  to  such  questions  ii   is  pointed  out:    <ai  That  a, 

does  not  produce  enough  food  for  its  own  use  may 

ui  cas<    of  war;    ' '■    that   where  farming  pre- 

''l*    a   greater  b<  lief  in   the  sacredness 

of  property  rights,  hence  greater  economic  progress;    (c)  that 

life  is  more  healthful  than  city  life;    <d)  that  country 

independence  of  character;     <     that   it   is  conducive 

mi  ;  bj  replj  ing  that  so  long  as  a 

.  Ugh  tood  for  its  own  needs,  there  is  no  objection 

'in-. e  cumber  of  farmer-. 

"The  second  argument    >>  bj  pointing  out  that  work- 

••■   induced  to  own  then-  own  hone-  or  to  invest  a  con- 

ider  their  incomes  in  -tod.-  am!  bonds.    There  is 

act    about    owning   farm    land.     Ownership  of 

'II  raffia  trengthen  the  desire  to  increase 

Tom  i  and  to  become  independent  of 

■  hiirity  m  one's  old 

•   third  argumi  met  by  the  tact  that  the  death- 

is    the  countr.  t,r   than    in    the  average   American 

city,  and  that,  under  proper  condition-    as  strong  and   healthy 
children  are  raised    in  •.   homes  a-,  in  country  homes. 

rgument     <l     i-   m<  i  rtion   unsupported 

the  lifth  argument    i 
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CITIES  ARE   increasing;   in  POPULATION  SEVENTY-ONE  AND  A 
HALF    TIMES    AS   FAST     AS     RURAL     DISTRICTS. NEWS     ITEM. 


Mr.  Gillette  asks  in  conclu- 
sion. What,  is  the  most  economic 
proportion  of  farmers  in  a  na- 
tion? To  begin  with,  he  replies, 
we  must  ascertain  approximate- 
ly the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  food,  then  the  per- 
centage of  wastage  between  farm 
and  table.  From  this  we  can 
deduce  the  total  weight  of  food 
l  hat  must  be  produced  annually 
on  the  farm,  allowing  for  poor 
crop  years.  It  follows  that  the 
number  of  farmers  can  be  calcu- 
lated. Any  number  in  excess  of 
the  estimated  total  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  factor  of  safety,  to 
supply  foreign  demand,  or  to  en- 
gage in  non-productive  activi- 
ties.    He  proceeds: 


"The  mere  statement  of  the 
problems  in  this  manner  shows 
at  once  that  if  agricultural  ma- 
chinery increases  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  average;  farmer, 
there  must  be  either  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  farmers  per 
100  of  population,  or  an  increase 
in  the  idleness  of  farmers  unless 
then;  is  an  increase  in  food  ex- 
ports. For  half  a  century  America  has  led  the  world  in 
the  development  and  production  of  agricultural  machinery, 
and  for  twenty  years  it  has  also  led  the  world  in  the  scientific 
study  of  agricultural  problems.  Of  necessity,  then,  America 
could  not  continue  to  maintain  as  large  a  percentage  of  its 
workers  as  farmers,  unless  it  could  steadily  increase  its  exports 
of  food.  The  latter  it.  did  not  do  because  other  countries  were 
learning  to  apply  both  our  farm-machines  and  our  agricultural 
methods;  and  since  the  human  stomach  has  a  limited  capacity 
the  output  of  farm  produce  has  steadily  increased  faster  than 
the  demand  for  it. 

"Of  all  the  things  that  mankind  uses,  there  is  no  large  class 
for  which  the  demand  is  so  inflexible  as  food.  How  futile,  then, 
is  all  the  argument  and  exhortation  that  we  have;  heard  in 
hack  to  the  farm'  propaganda.  As  an  economic  campaign  it 
ha-  been  a  dire  failure,  because  it  did  not  offer  a  truly  economic 
solution  of  a  social  problem.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  the 
campaign  to  increase  American  farm  output  after  the  close  of 
the  world-war  was  destined  to  collapse.  Why  increase  that  for 
which  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  human 
stomach  in  America  and  hy  the  contents  of  the  purse  in  Furope'.' 
Certainly,  unless  we  planned  to  extend  either  credit  or  charity 
to  Europe,  it  was  a  futile  procedure  to  urge  our  farmers  to 
greater  productivity.  Neverl  heless,  our  daily  press  have  teemed 
with  just  such  urging. 

"To  me  if  seems  char  that  we  should  apply  to  problems  of 
political  economics  the  methods  that  engineers  so  successfully 
apply  io  problemt-  of  engineering* economics." 


— Perry  in  the  Portland  Omgonian. 
Gillette  thinks  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  need  to  feel  so  worried 


THE   CHRIST-CHILD  IN   ART 


$&f  y&L> 


SOME  PICTURES  representing  the  Nativity  are  not  to 
be  looked  at  near  Christmas  time.  The  "operatic  ecstasy" 
of  Correggio's  "Night,"  at  Dresden,  and  the  "rugged  as- 
sertion" of  Ribera's  picture,  at  Madrid,  are  among  those  put 
under  the  temporary  tabu  by  Prof.  Prank  Jewett  Mather.  His 
reason  for  their  exclu- 
sion at  this  season  is 
their  lack  of  the  sense  of 
wonder.  He  maintains 
I  hat  "our  affair  is  rather 
with  those  who  have 
lived  themselves  into 
both  the  mystery  and 
tenderness  of  the  Holy 
Night."  In  pictures  of 
the  early  Christians  "the 
ox  and  the  ass  worshiped 
the  Child  as  he  lay  in  the 
manger,"  the  implica- 
tion being  that  "all  na- 
1  ure  joined  in  adoration 
when  God  became  flesh." 
Then,  "around  this  nu- 
cleus of  the  worshiping 
beasts  was  gradually 
built  up  the  fully  peopled 
scene  which  satisfied  the 
Christian  artists  well 
through  the  Middle 
Ages."  The  adoring 
beasts,  however,  always 
hold  their  "  traditional 
post  of  honor  behind 
the  manger."  In  an 
interesting  article  in  Arte 
and  Decoration  (New 
York)  Professor  Mather 
1  races  the  development 
of  this  subject  in  Chris- 
tian art: 


"j  y  \  -. 


museum  at  Pisa,  tho  only  forty  years  later  than  his  father's,  is  a 
world  away  from  it  in  feeling.  All  the  old  Byzantine  features 
are  here  and  in  their  old  places,  but  how  the  thing  throbs!  The 
mother  with  timid  joy  steals  a  look  at  her  Divine  Child.  The 
sheepdogs  turn  amazed  toward  the  angels;  the  angels  fairly 
buttonhole  the  shepherds  to  get  the  message  told;    old  Joseph. 

with  the  look  and  pen- 
siveness  of  some  stoic 
philosopher,  muses  on 
the  mystery  of  his  new 
responsibility.  Very 
homely  and  very  noble 
is  this  Nativity,  as 
a  Gothic  masterpiece 
should  be.  Giotto's 
fresco  at  Padua  (1305) 
is  of  like  temper;  it  is 
more  sedate,  and  surely 
influenced  by  Giovan- 
ni's emotionalism. 

"The  mundane  jollity 
of  Christmas  time  ap- 
pears less  in  the  artists 
than  in  the  craftsmen. 
Especially  the  Gothic 
ivory-carvers  of  France 
pursue  the  jubilant 
mood." 


Pictures  by  courtesy  of  "  Arts  and  Decoration." 

THE    WHOLE    STORY    OP    THE    NATIVITY 

Is  conveyed  in  this  picture  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  painted  in  1423      Most  pic 
tures  deal  with  single  features  of  this  theme. 


"The  Byzantine  form 
of  Nativity  which  dominated  the  Dark  Ages  merely  asserts  a 
solemn  fact.  Mary,  in  well-bred  ob'ivion  of  her  Child,  is 
propt  up  on  a  pallet.  Two  midwives,  at  once  guarant'es 
of  gentility  and  expert  witnesses  to  Mary's  intact  virginity, 
wash  the  Child  in  the  foreground.  The  Child  appears  again 
in  the  manger  with  the  attendant  beasts.  Old  Joseph  im- 
passively occupies  an  obscure  corner.  Above  the  grotto  in 
which  the  scene  is  usually  laid,  angels  announce  the  good 
tidings  to  disinterested  shepherds,  and  sometimes  for  greater 
formality  the  Three  Kings  are  introduced  out  of  their  proper 
time.  We  have  an  impersonal  statement  of  a  miracle — the 
incarnation.  Take  it  or  leave  it  on  your  peril  is  the  attitude. 
Ohe  may  see  this  type  of  Nativity  very  gracefully  stated  in 
Duceio's  altar-piece  at  Sienna  (1310),  and  invested  with  classic 
stateliness  in  the  marble  pulpit  which  Niccola  Pisano  cut  in  1200 
for  the  baptistery  at  1'isa. 

"When  this  Byzantine  composition  passed  into  the  Europe 
of  Roland  and  Charlemagne,  of  the  Crusades  and  Mary  worship, 
it  suffered  a  wonderful  change  It  became  tense,  dramatic, 
vibrant  with  awe  and  with  joy.  From  Gothic  France  Giovanni 
Pisano  got  his  chief  inspiration,  and  his  marble  Nativity  in  the 


Professor  Mather 
owns  an  ivory,  repro- 
duced here,  where  the 
beasts  are  shown  not 
only  to  kneel  but  to  lick 
the  Christ-child's  feet 
against  the  cold  of  the 
winter's  night.  Narra- 
tive and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  Nativity 
lasted  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  Renais- 
sance, "partly,  one  may 
guess,  because  they  cor- 
responded to  the  actual 
tableaux  which  men  saw 
in  the  mystery  plays, 
and,  indeed,  these  full 
representations  have  rightly  held  then-  own  till  to-day."     Then — 

'"About  the  year  1400,  both  in  Italy  and  the  north,  men  wished 
at  once  to  emphasize  the  divinity  of  the  Christ-child  and  also  to 
lend  to  the  old  theme  a  more  tender  and  concentrated  expression. 
They  took  from  St.  Bona  Ventura's  'Meditations'  and  other 
devotional  texts  the  lovely  invention  that  the  young  mother 
knelt  before  her  own  Child.  They  gave  her  a  new  youth, 
delicacy,  and  humility.  Thus  arose  the  composition  which  we 
may  call  an  Adoration.  It  was  repeated  without  becoming 
hackneyed  from  Norway  to  Sicily.  There  is  no  sweeter  example 
of  the  theme  than  the  altar-piece  which  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
painted  for  the  private  chapel  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  If  is  now 
an  exile  at  Berlin.  Fra  Filippo  has  pardonably  violated  the 
probabilities  by  setting  the  scene  in  a  romantic  grove  with  little 
ledges  and  watercourses.  I  have  seen  the  like  in  early  spring- 
time above  Bernard  Berenson's  villa  at  Settignano. 

"We  have  the  theme  of  the  Adoration  in  greater  simplicity 
in  a  medallion  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  now  at  Paris  in  the  Foulc 
collection.  The  sweet  infatuation  of  young  motherhood  is 
pushed    to    the   limit  of   expression    without    overemphasis   or 
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figures  quietly  assert  their  exquisite  existence.     Pearls  alike  of 
religious  devotion  and  of  art  are  these  Robbia  pieces. 

"Single  features  of  the  Nativity  have  been  generally  chosen 
by  the  artists.  I  know  onlj  one  who  has  attempted  to  cohvej 
the  whole  thing  the  sense  of  midnight  with  l>i.u  lambent  stars 
in  the  deep-blue  firmament,  towering  hills,  and.  amid  all  this 
silent  vastness,  the  sudden  intimate  lighl  from  the  angels  and 
from  iht  Ho|\  Child.  Have  I  described  a  modem  Luministic 
masterpiece?  Nol  al  all.  Fou  will  find  it  in  the  predella  of 
the  "Adoration  of  tin  Kings'  which  Gentile  da  Fabriano  finished 
in  May,  1  123,  for  the  patrician,  Palla  Strozzi,  at  Florence.  The 
lit 1 1*  pictun  marvelouslj  combines  a  penetrating  devotion 
and  intimacy,  with  a  grand  spaciousness.  Its  observational 
touches,  as  tired  old  Joseph  sleeping  against  a  wintry  sapling, 
and  the  alert  midwife  at  tin-  corner  of  the  shed,  are  as  tender  as 
the\  are  genuine.  The  irradiation  from  the  Bambino,  often  a 
poor  theatric  device,  Beems  a-  natural  as  the  twinkling  of  the 
great  k<  en  -tar-. 

nius  i-  a  good  deal  th<  arl  of  putting  two  and  two  together 
unexpectedly.  I  imagine  what  happened  i-  this:  that  Gentile 
attended  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  of  1422  and  heard  the 
choristers  -iug — 

Quando  noctis  medium 
Pad  urn  >  -i  sllentlum 
Virginia  in  gromlum 

M  i-ii    I  leUS  lilinil) 

Ail  Balutem  genl  Sum. 

"Then  he  wenl  out  and  looked  into  tin   ln-oad,  low  archways 

of  the  street-shops  gently   aglow  with  the  oil-lamps  lit  for  the 

returning   worshipers;    then  he  glanced  up  and  thrilled  to 

the  incredibly  bright  -tar-  shining  coldh   in  the  nocturnal  blue 

he  rolling  silhouette  of  the  Fiesole  hills.     When  he  got, 

up  ( 'hri-t  ma-  morniug,  In-  had  onlj  to  put  two  and  two  together." 


byMr.[WilliamA. 

Brady,  whom  the 
New  York  Tele- 
graph reports  thus 
in  an  address  at 
the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Motion 
Picture  Directors: 

"He  served  no- 
f  iceon  bnsybodies 
who  have  deter- 
mined to  become 
keepers  of  the 
public  conscience 
that  if  they  go  too 
far  the  motion- 
picture  industry 
will  be  forced  to 
make  reprisals. 
At  present  it  is  a  legitimate  industry  patronized  by  some  twenty- 
millions  of  people  daily,  and  those  who  promote  it  have  no  desire 
to  go  into  'politics.'  But  if  their  interests  are  threatened  and 
the.v"have  no  alternative,  they  may  be  constrained  to  use  the 
tremendous  machinery  at  their  command  for  propaganda  in  the 
interest  of  sanity  and  common  sense,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  from  halls  of  legislation  men  whose  governmental  con- 
cept is  found  in  the  injunction,  'Thou  shalt  not.'" 


"  THE    SENSE    OF    MIDNIGHT  " 

the  sudden   intimate  light  from  the  Angels  and  the  Holy  Child." 


Mo\ll    -REPRISALS"  THREATENED— Congress  seems  to 

i'    ■■..mil,-   and    u'oinu'    when    the    projected    Sunday     "blue" 

law-  an-  under  discussion.     Sundaj  reformers  art   now  answered 


THE  NEW  BOY  AND  THE  OLD  BOOK 

THE  MODERN  BOY  II  AS  CHANGED,  but  the  average 
writer  for  boys  has  not.  The  indicter  of  boy  literature 
is  William  Heyliger,  the  author  of  "High  Benton," 
a  book  which  sets  forth  the  career  of  a  boy  who  entered  high 
school  without  ambition  or  purpose.  The  Publisher's  Weekly 
*\ew  York/  says  that  Mr.  Heyliger  has  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  older  boys  telling  him  that  Benton's  experience  was 
similar  to  theirs  and  that  the  book  had  changed  all  their  ideas 
concerning  school.  He  also  heard  from  other  hundreds  that 
the  book  had  influenced  them  to  give  up  their  jobs  and  go  back- 
to  school  to  complete  their  education.  Mr.  Ileyliger's  idea  of  a 
boy's  book  is  that  it  should  possess  all  the  better  elements  of  the 
adult  story,  and  that  it  should  represent  a  slice  of  human  life. 
'The  time  has  passed  when  a  writer  can  hope  to  charm  an 
audience  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  with  a  stereotyped 
story  of  school  or  adventure  or  sport,"  avers  this  insurgent,  for 
"the  modern  boy  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  thanks  to  the  motor- 
cycle and  the  automobile.  He  builds  model  airplanes,  lb*  is 
something  of  a  business  man;  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  he 
turns  his  hand  to  some  form  of  industry  after  school-hours  and 
makes  t  he  proposition  pay.  He  has  come  through  a  world-war, 
and  has  had  his  outlook  broadened.      He  is,  all  around,  a  keener, 


"THE    FLIGHT    INTO    EGYPT." 
om   tl.'    predella  to  QentOe  da  Fabriano's  altar-piece  given  entire  on  the  preceding  page. 
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brighter,  better  educated  boy  than  his,  cousin  of  twenty  years 
ago."  All  this  has  been  found  out  by  everybody,  it  appears, 
but  the  writer  of  boys'  books.     Mr.  Heyliger  goes  on: 

"In  adult  fiction  we  have  the  men  and  women  who  write 
realism,  who  are  concerned  with  present-day  problems,  who  seek 
out  human  documents  and  try  to  present  them  with  color  and 
precision.  When  realism  is  merged  with  romance  the  combina- 
tion produces  the  highest  art  of  the  story-teller.  But  in  the 
field  of  boy  literature  realism  has  never  so  much  as  been  sighted, 
and  romance  has,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  been  an  unguessed  god. 

"The  average  writer  for  boys  has 
mado  the  deadly  mistake  of  writing 
down  to  his  audience.  If  he  only 
knew  it,  he  ought  to  write  up  to  it. 
Within  the  past  month  an  editor  of 
a  famous  American  magazine  said 
that  boys  wanted  stories  of  action, 
action,  action,  and  that  they  had 
no  sympathy  for  shades  of  feeling; 
in  other  words,  that  everything  with 
them  was  black  and  white.  This  is 
the  mistake  that  has  kept  juvenile 
literature  down  in  the  rut4  Emo- 
tionally, the  boy  is  more  easily  moved 
than  his  father.  He  is  quicker  to 
laughter,  quicker  to  tears,  quicker  to 
those  spinal  tingles  that  spell  thrill 
and  suspense.  With  the  boy,  life  is 
in  the  morning,  the  adult  is  a  bit- 
tired  and  sophisticated.  Almost  in- 
variably, when  a  young  man  writes 
and  tells  me  of  a  part  of  one  of  my 
books  that  moved  him,  it  is  a  part 
that  was  a  pure  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions. And  except  for  the  emotion 
of  suspense,  all  these  fine  receptive 
backgrounds  that  the  boy  possesses 
have  been  ignored  by  the  writers 
who  blandly  assumed  that  they 
understood  him  and  just  what  it 
was  he  wanted. 

"The  boy  of  to-day  is  interested 
in  the  life  of  to-day.  In  a  lesser 
sense,  to-day's  problems  are  his 
own  problems.  He  reads  the  news- 
papers. In  school  he  discusses  topical  events.  He  belongs 
to  debating  societies  and  no  longer  debates  time-worn,  dusty, 
academic  questions.  He's  alive.  He's  a  part  of  the  world  and 
the  things  that  are  happening  affect  his  own  little  world.  He 
wants  to  know.  School  is  his  biggest  job  and  presents  his 
biggest  problem.  I  have  proved  that  he'll  read  a  story  dealing 
with  education  if  it  is  told  in  terms  of  school-life  as  he  knows  it 
and  understands  it.  He's  interested  in  work  because  within  a 
few  years  he'll  join  the  laboring  army.  He's  interested  in 
politics  because  in  a  few  years  he'll  vote.  He's  interested  in  all 
phases  of  modern  life  because  in  a  few  years  he'll  be  in  the  thick 
of  things.  But  always  the  story  must  be  interpreted  to  him 
through  the  feelings  and  actions,  experience  and  reactions,  of 
some  one  close  to  his  own  age  and  a  part  of  his  own  world.  Bear- 
ing only  this  in  mind,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boys'  novel 
is  not  possible." 

Mr.  William  Rose  Benet  dares  poetically  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Heyliger  about  at  least  one  boy  of  that  somewhat  indefinite 
past.  We  find  his  poem  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Only 
here  comes  up  the  eternal  question  of  what  is  a  boy's  book: 

BOOKS    ET    VERITAS 

When  I  was  a  youngster  just  going  to  school 

(The  pitiful  tale  that  one  tells!) 
My  brain  ran  a-rippling  with  ballads  by  Kipling. 

I  worshiped  the  earlier  Wells. 
I  often  was  seen  with  The  Slrand  Alayazint 

I  adored  Lancelots,  Bediveres, 
•  lobbied  Stevenson's  fable  and  Arthur's  "Round  Table'- 

And  swore  by  the  "Three  Musketeers." 

When  1  was  :is  green,  yes,  as  green  as  the  gage 

That  pouts  from  a  .jam  I  adore, 
I  wore  out  "Tom  Sawyer"  till  scarcely  a  page 

Hut.  fluttered  away  to  the  floor. 
I  thought  Howard  Pyle,  in  his  "Wonder  Clock"  style, 


Could  hardly  be  beat  by  the  best; 
The  thrills  that  I  had  in  "A  Modern  Aladdin" 
Supplied  the  infallible  test. 

When  I  was  untrained  and  unversed  in  the  arts 

I  loved  Andrew  Lang,  Edward  Lear; 
Bought  numberless  tomes  of  the  great  "Sherlock  Holmes' 

And  envied  his  brilliant  career; 
In  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  the  thrill  that  is  pity's 

Conveyed  how  superb  it  may  still  be. 
I  thought  "  Kenilwcrth"  was  a  joy  upon  earth. 

And  I  simply  was  dazzled  by  "Trilby." 


"  THE  MUNDANE  JOLLITY  OF  CHRISTMAS," 

Is   shown  by  the    Gothic    ivory  -  carvers  of  France, 
like  this  one  from  Professor  Mather's  collection. 


When  I  was  a    sprig  and   my    standards 
were  low. 
Uncritical,  unautoeratic, 
I  used  to  exult  in  Jack  London  and  Poe, 
Which   I    read  in   bed,    bathroom,   and 
attic. 
Alas,  that's  the  truth  of  my  terrible  youth. 
Such   the  books  I  thought  'way  above 
par. 
Gee,  I  thought  they  were  great,  in  my  ju- 
venile state 

And  I  still  am  convinced  that  they  are. 


DECAY   OF   CHORAL 
MUSIC 


I 


N  SPITE  OF  ALL  THE  MUSIC, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  that  fills 
our  concert-halls,  one  critic,  at 
least,  will  not  admit  that  musical 
taste  and  appreciation  are  so  greatly 
advanced.  Our  forefathers  had  more 
real  musical  culture  than  we,  is  his 
conviction,  and  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  suspension  of  concerts 
by  the  Musical  Art  Society  of  New 
York  lends  authority  to  his  conten- 
tion. The  death  of  this  society,  says 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "is  in  accordance  with  the 
frivolous,  superficial,  degenerate,  hy- 
pocritical, and  dishonest  spirit  of  the 
times  toward  the  things  in  musi - 
which  make  for  real  gentleness  and  refinement."  The  society, 
it  is  pointed  out,  could  not  hold  out  against  "the  decay  in  appreci- 
ation and  taste  for  choral  music  in  general."  Mr.  Krehbiel 
is  writing  about  New  York,  but  as  New  York  is  the  fountain- 
head  for  musical  activities  in  the  country  the  same  conditions 
may  be  expected  elsewhere,  tho,  perhaps,  in  a  less  aggravated 
form.  Mr.  Krehbiel  scoffs  at  the  reported  "extraordinary 
uplift"  which  the  public  is  experiencing  through  "automatic 
music  machines  and  more  orchestral  concerts  and  piffling 
instrumental  and  vocal  recitals  than  it  can  assimilate  or  pay 
for,"  while  all  the  time  "  turning  their  backs  on  all  forms  of 
choral  music."  His  further  comment  takes  a  decidedly  sar- 
donic turn: 

"Oratorios  are  voted  a  bore  because  they  are  not  bedizened 
with  theatrical  tinsel,  offer  no  opportunities  to  burn  incense  under 
the  nostrils  of  prima  donnas  and  tenors  and  present  no  lascivious 
phrasings  in  subject  matter.  They  might  be  saved  for  a  while, 
presumably,  if  the  third  part  of  Haydn's  'Creation'  were  pre- 
sented as  a  drama,  with  scenic  stage  furniture,  and  Adam  and 
Eve  in  traditional  costume,  or  new  works  be  created  to  delineate 
such  Biblical  stories  as  the  encounter  of  Joseph  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  the  'trianglo'  in  which  David  and  Uriah  figured,  or  the 
incident  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders.  Without  such  helps  the 
event  is  easily  to  be  foreseen  when  the  Oratorio  Society  will  be 
dried  up  like  Cherith's  brook  and  even  the  Christmastide  per- 
formances of  'The  Messiah'  will  cease.  No  doubt  there  will 
then  be  writers  for  the  newspapers  who  will  hail  the  new  order 
as  an  evidence  of  advancement  in  musical  intelligence  and 
taste;  but  wo  can  easily  imagine  a  historian  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence  drawing  a  comparative  pic-tun*  of  music  in  New 
York  in  the  seventy-five  years  between  177.")  and  1850 and  tin 
present  time  and  crediting  the  people  of  the  earlier  period  with 
greater  love  for  the  art,  better  taste,  and  a  more  intelligently 
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,lir,  -in    thai  videnced   by   ili.    activities   of 

Mr.   Krehbiel  an. I    accepts  the  charge  of  "old- 

rvatism,  reaction,"  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  glory  in  it. 

lecially  since  he  is  backed  up  by  certain  little  know  □  historical 

•h.    owners  of  automatic  music-machines  will  :i.lniii 
the  fact  thai  the  small  part  which  tin  >   take  in  providing  music 
themselves  has  an  influence  upon  their  enjoyment  of  it.     As 
■•  fact  no  amount  of  mere  hearing  can  compart  in  such 
influence    with    participation    in    performance,    nor   is    there   a 
quicker  or  surer  waj    to  intelligent  appreciation.     And  to  thai 
re  is   no. better   medium   than  choral  singing.     It    was 
lsi   he  realized  thi>  thai  Schumann,  who  gave  many  helpful 
hints  to  musical  amateurs,  gave  this  advice  to  musical  students, 
ilitr.nth   in  choirs;    especially  tin-  middle  voices,  for  this 
vrfll  make  you  musical.'     Whj  the  middle  voices?     Because  they 
_.  t    real  sympathy    for  the  art   and  discourage  s.liish   vain- 
glory.    To  perform  even   reasonably    well  upon  an  instrument 

■  renuous  labor  and  ap- 
plication, and  until  reason- 
able proficiency  is   a  Main.  I 

-  comparatively     littli 
pleasure  to  the  student,  w  hi!. 

Pforl  to  at  tain  i;  causes 
much    pain    to    the  unfortu- 

-  w  ho 'can  nol  choose bul 
hear."     The  early  communi- 

in  America  had  few  in 
strumental  musicians  for  ob- 
-.  ious    reasons.     To    gratify 
their   love   for  the  art     1  hey. 
of  necessity,  turned  to  choral 
singing,  with   the  r.  suit,  of 
greal    interest    to    historical 
students,  that   among  them 
up   the    firsl    amateut 
-. .••!•  ties     ; '  i     firsl . 
i ;  ions  of 
the  kim!  in    the  world.      W( 
it     advisedly.      Befon 
(  arl     Friedrich    Pasch,    ac- 
<  ompanisl  to  the  royal  flaut- 
\  ■:■  ■!.  ri.k  the  ( treat,  or- 
ganized the  Singakademu  in 
U<  rlin,  w  hieh   is  Bel  dow  n  in 
■  -  the  firsl  of  all  ama- 
inging  Hociel  i.  -     noli 
t  he  word  amateur  I,  at   leasl 

•  -u.-li  a  had  lie.  ii    called   into  existence  in   America. 

r    1815,  which  saw  the  origin  of  the  sixth  amateur 

in    Germany,  saw    also    the  foundation   of   the 

Handel  and  Haydn  Soeielj   in  Boston.     Only  a  few   years  later 

the  church   choirs   of   the  then  small  town  of  Cincinnati   were 

combining  I  i  >■ jerts  a1  which  choruses  from  the  oratorios 

'•'   I  landel  and  I  laj  dn  w<  n    sung. 

•  n  I  published  a  history  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 

ssk    I   had  nol   been  able  to  tell  anything  definitely 

choral   activities   in   the  eighteenth   century. 

Mr.  Some  ■  of  concert   life  in  America,  the  fruil   of 

painstaking  eh  anion-  ..i.|  newspapers,  has  helped  us  to  a 

ler  kno.  if  what  concerts  were  like  in  the  years  which 

i  be  pass.  talked  aboul  as  if  thej  belonged  to  the 

now  thai  conci  rl  -  of  vocal  and  oreh<  - 

.-!••  Iik<    the  Liebhahcr  ConcerU   and  the  meetings  of  the 

M  German)    wer<    duplicated   in   the  principal 

•i   th<    Ulan  tic  coast   from  the  fourth  decade  of  the  eigh- 

ith  eenturj  •  .id.     At  a  concerl  given  on  Maj    I.  17m. 

Philadelphia,  the  choir  numbered  250  singers,  Lh<    orchi 

fifty  instrumental!  I    thi    'Halleluiah'  chorus   from   'The 

I  in  the  orch<  itra  sal   m<  n 

o   had    ;  rore   in    the   firsl    Handel   com- 

m.  m    Westminster    Abbey.     Seventy-six    year? 

.1  <  nthusiasm   in   New    ,>  oil,    to  warrant 
■  d  choral  f<  stival  to  im  it.   Spohr  and 
mducl  it     no  ■  I  bi  othi  r.  bul   both.     I  • 

ical  now .  w  Inn   i|,,    i  tratorio  Socii 

•r.'i.    p.  rformanee  of  'The 
nd   a    i-roj.  ival     on. -hall    withoul 

Musical  Ait   Socii        ha-   been 


REWRITING  /M  ARGOTS"  DIARY 

SEVERAL  ATTEMPTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  to  write  skits  on  Airs.  Asquith's  anto- 
biography,  "The  Sun  Dial,"  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
one  containing  a  supposititious  acc'ounl  of  a  drive  to  a  parts: 
"I  nfortunatelj  the  brougham  broke  down  on  the  way  to  the 
Chur      ills  and  father  was  flung  against  the  curbstone,  dashing 

his  brains  out.  The  coachman  also  was  killed.  But  1  succeeded 
in  catching  one  of  the  horses,  and.  mounting  upon  his  hack,  I 
galloped  on  to  the  Chur  chills.  I  am  still  thebesl  rider  in  the 
world,  hut  at  thai  lime  I  was  a  far  better  horsewoman  even 
than  1  am  now."  Arriving  at  the  party,  material  for  another 
entry  in  the  Diary  was  furnished:  "'Damn  her  •eyes.'  1  heard 
l.ad.\  R  ndolph  Chur — bill  mutter,  and  her  hand  grasped  a  fish- 
knife  convulsively  as  she  darted  a  black  look  at  me.  She  had  a 
Forehead    like   a    panther.      But    II.    U.    II.   only   said,    'So  this  is 

little  Marg—t!'" 

More  English  is  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  of  London 
Opinion: 

"FROM    MR.  ASQTJITH'S   1>I  \HV 

"July,  1914  — Attended 
the  Conference  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  settle  the 
Home-Rule  question.  Greal 
difficulty  in  arranging  mat- 
ters. Carson  and  Redmond 
were  both  adamant,  and 
both  threatened  civil  war. 
Lloyd  George  suggested  nine 
compromises  in  succession 
withoul  result.     All  al  once 

the  door  opened,  and  She 
came  in  drest  like  an  Irish 
colleen  and  danced  a  jig. 
'That'll  put  you  all  in  hel- 
ler temper,'  she  said,  adding 
gaily  to  L.  (!.,  'I'd  like  to  see 
your  wife  do  that.'  L.  (!. 
seemed  sulky,  and  slop!  sug- 
gesting compromises.  We 
broke     up     without     getting 

any  definite  result.     Some- 
times    1     am      tempted      to 
wish     thai    She    would    let     me    alone. 

"August.  1914  It  was  a  tense  and  solemn  moment.  Haldane 
had,  with  some  difficulty,  sunk  some  of  himself  into  the  largest 
armchair.  Grej  sal  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  gazing  solemnly 
into  futurity.     Winston  whistled  merrily.     Runciman  snored  in 

a  corner.      Lloyd  ( rCOrge  a  I   tin    lop  of  his  voice,  was  singing  'Land 

of  my  Fathers.'  Otherwise,  intense  silence  prevailed.  I  stood 
gazing  a1  the  clock  till  the  hands  approached  eleven.  Al  last  the 
great     timepiece   chimed    out    the   hour.     'Gentlemen,'    I   said. 

with  emotion,  'we  are  at   war  with :      A   tremendous  bump 

outside  interrupted  me.  We  all  stood  aghast.  Had  German 
efficiency  started  bombing  us  the  very  second  war  began?     The 

old  butler  opened  the  door.  'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  he  said, 
'Inn  in  her  hurry  to  be  in  al  the  start  Mrs.  Asquith  slid  down  the 
banisters,  and  I  think  she's  broken  her  collar-bone  again.' 

"December,  1916  I  have  resigned  and  he  has  got  my  place. 
Well,  he  is  welcome  to  it.  I  am  worn  out  with  the  struggle. 
I  wish  lo  retire  from  public  life,  bul  She  is  angry  and  will  not 
allow  it.  When  '  persisted  She  declared  ihal  unless  I  came  out 
and  led  the  Opposition  to  the  Welsh  wizard  She  would  go  on  the 

halls  and  dance  ..-  Salome  with  a  dummy  head  of  Lloyd  George 

mi  a  charger.  She  would,  too!  Decided  lo  take  up  I  he  leader- 
ship of  the  ( toposil ion. 

"November,  1919  She  has  published  her  Diary.  I  would 
not  read  ii  in  advance,  because  She  would  have  published  il 
anyhow.  Par  better  always  to  wail  anil  see.  I  have  waited. 
I  hav e  seen. 

"Mil    Balfour      'Some  one  told   me   that    Margol    is  writing  a 

book,'  he  -aid.  'W'hai  is  ii  about?'  'What  isn't  it  about!' 
I  answered  bit  terly. 

Looked   up  mv    old    Diarv    and  decided   lo  publish   il.      Know 

thai  then  I  -hall  have  the  sympathy  of  England's  husbandf 
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BYZANTINE    FORM 

i  a  marble  carving  by  Giovanni  Pisano  on  a  i>ul|>ii  in  Pisa 


THE   CHRIST   OF  THE   MEDALS 


THE  FACE  OF  HIM  whose  birth  the  Christian  world 
celebrates  to-day  was  never  limned  by  painter  or  de- 
scribed by  contemporary,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
Bible  narratives  or  authentic  history.  Was  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
one  "altogether  lovely,"  "the  chiefesl  among  ten  thousand,"  or 
was  he  a  "Man  of  Sorrows''  without 
"form  or  comeliness,"  with  "no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him'"  who  can 
say?  The  first  literary  descriptions  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  appear  several  hun- 
dred years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  (he  traditional  Christ- 
face  of  art  has  any  justification  in  fact. 
There  is  a  legendary  story  that  a  por- 
trait of  Christ  painted  during  his  life- 
time was  perpetuated  in  a  bronze  and 
gold  tablet;  that  when  the  Turks  ex- 
pelled the  Christians  from  Asia  this 
tablet  was  hidden  away  together  with 
three  gold  coins  bearing  the  same  image, 
was  found  in  the  treasury  of  a  certain 
king  o\'  the  Turks,  and  was  given  by 
him  to  a  certain  noble  German  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  thus  brought  to  Europe 
and  copied  by  some  painter.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Italian  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  are  found  reproducing  and 
modifying  a  very  definite  type  of  the 
Christ-face.  One  interesting  phase  of 
this   development   is   taken  up   by  Mr. 

0.  F.  Hil!  in  his  recently  published  book  on  "The  Medallic 
Portraits  of  Christ"  (Oxford  Press).  He  confines  himself  to 
the  portraits  of  Christ  left  behind  by  the  designers  of  the 
beautiful  medals  of  the  Renaissance,  that  is.  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  A  few  of  the  types  with  which  he 
illustrates  his  hook  are  herewith  introduced;  in  each  case  only 
the  obverse,  bearing  the  Christ   portrait,  is  shown. 

Mr.   Hill  believes   that    all  later  representations  in   art    have 


A    KLKMISH    PAINTER'S  CHRIST! 

Thought  to  have  inspired   the   most   striking 

type  of  the  medallic  portraits  of  Christ.     It  is 

the  work  of  a  follower  of  Jan  Van  Eyck. 


been  influenced  by  the  literary  descriptions  of  Christ,  of  which 
the  earliest  "seems  to  be  that  given  by  John  of  Damascus,  who 
died  about  745."  Better  known,  he  continues,  "is  the  famous 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Publius  Lentulus  to  the 
Roman   Senate."     The  best    authorities,   we  are   told,  doubt,  if 

this  letter  can  be  traced  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  "A  third  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(Xanthopoullos),  who  died  about  1350." 
As  we  are  informed  : 

"John  of  Damascus  describes  Christ 
as  having  meeting  eye-brows,  line  eyes, 
long  nose,  curly  hair,  stooping  shoulders, 
fresh  complexion,  black  beard,  and  a 
skin  the  color  of  wheat,  as  well  as  other 
characteristics  which  do  not  concern  us 
here.  Nicephorus  agrees  in  most  par- 
ticulars with  John,  adding  that  his  hair 
was  golden,  not  very  thick,  inclining  to 
curliness;  eye-brows  black,  not  much 
curved;  beautiful  eyes,  bright  and  in- 
clined to  brown;  long  nose;  beard  golden, 
and  not  very  long;  hair  of  the  head 
long;  attitude  somewhal  stooping;  com- 
plexion wheal -colored;  face  not  round, 
but  rather  pointed  below,  and  slightly 
rubicund.  The  letter  of  Lentulus  de- 
scribes his  hair  as  nut-brown,  smooth 
to  the  ears,  curling  on  the  shoulders, 
parted  in  the  middle;  his  forehead 
smooth  and  serene;  his  face  without 
wrinkle  or  blemish,  slightly  rubicund; 
nose  and  teeth  good;  full  beard,  like 
his  hair,  not  long,  but  forked  in  the 
middle,  etc.,  etc." 

The  first  appearance  of  the  head  of 
Christ  on  coins  is  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.  (a.d.  085-95). 
A-  our  author  tells  us: 

"He  is  represented  with  long  flowing  hair,  mustache  and 
beard,  and  a  cross  behind  the  head.  It  is  a  full-face  representa- 
tion, such  as  was  only  to  be  expected  at  the  time,  when  it  is 
quite  the  exception  to  find  a  profile  portrait  on  a  coin.  The 
facing  bearded  bust  of  Christ,  with  various  modifications,  con- 
tinues in  use  in  Byzantium  down  to  the  very  end  of  tin-  coinage 
in  1448.     The  beardless  bust,  also  facing,  does  not  appear  until 
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th<  »f  Manuel  I.  (a.d.  1143-80).     These  Facing  types  had 

no  inilu.  nee  whatever  on  the  Renaissance  attempts  at  portraying 
i he  Savior,  which,  BO  far  as  medals  are  concerned,  are  invariably 
in  profile,  usually  to  the  left.  The  bnsts  of  Christ  on  the  coins, 
in  fact,  are  merely  example-,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  orthodox 
Byzantine  iconography  of  Christ,  which  Italian  art  discarded 
■on  as  it  fell  able  to  ^\o  so." 

In  th<  fifteenth  century  there  was  an  early  type  of  portrait 
which  shows  a  face  "refined  but  weak,  with  a  fairly  long,  pointed 
1..  ard  and  long  hair,  a  lock  being  brushed  back  from  the  forehead 
temple."  Tin-  type,  however,  had  very  little  effeel 
mi  th.  development  of  the  medallic  portraits 
of  Christ,  and  the  really  important  fifteenth- 
tury  medals  showed  a  less  conventional,  if 
I.  —  beautiful,  countenance.  This  is  the  type 
duoed  in  several  illustrations  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  "The  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
type  of  <  Jhrisl  on  these  medals  are  the  retreating 
f<.n  head,  the  thick,  tleshy  nose  and  lips,  the 
mustache  which  leaves  the  upper  lip  almost 
bare,  starting  from  the  wing  of  the  nose,  the 
short,  forked  beard,  the  cruciferous  nimbus  with 
circles  in  tin  arms  of  the  cross."  On  the  ob- 
i-  th.  inscription  in  one  form  or  another 
THS  XPC  SALVATOR  MVNDI.  This  type 
was  common  in  Italy  and  also  influenced  artists 
in  France  and  Germany  early  in  the  next 
century.  Mr.  Hill  discusses  at  great  length  the  origin  of  this 
conception  of  the  countenance  of.  Jesus.  He  finds  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  thai  tin  Christ-face  of  these  medals  was 
derived  from  the  Flemish  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
i-  reproduced  on  page  33.  It  is  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  of  Berlin,  and  represents  Chrisl  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
lb    righl  hand  being  only  partly  seen.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the 

■•'..  -if  a  follower  of  Jan  Van  Eyck.  Mr.  Hill  discusses  several 
theories  a-  u<  -In  origin  of  the  picture,  bul  does  not  state  am 
definite  conclusion. 

With   tin    sixteenth   century   tin    medallic  portrait   of  Christ 
unes  ;.  different  character.     Again  it  is  inspired  by  a  great 
painter,  and  tin    influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  emphasized 
-(.in.    authorities.     Thes.    medallic  portraits  are  character- 
ized ly  a  ■•-■mi.  what  sweet,  effeminate  beauty."     An  important 

iup  >.i  sixteenth-century  medals  is  called  the  Hebrew  group 

hi  Bebrew  inscriptions.     There  has  been  an  enormous 

lit.  ratlin    on  the  subjejcl  of  these  medals.     It  was  been  argued 

that    they  were  pn  pared    to  celebrate  the  conversion  of  .Jews  to 

Christianity.     Mr.  Hill,  however,  prefers  the  theory  that  thej 

imply  mad.    and  used  a-  charms.      He  says  on  this  point: 

"Mr.   Leon  Germain   ha-   shown   that    th.    formula   Chrislus 
I >■      Hon  ' ■  I  | in  Hebrew  on  som<  of  I he 

intoua  toward  the  end  of  th<  fourteenth  century, 

iall?    in  vogui   in  thi   fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
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10th-century  "  Hebrew  medal." 


furies,  as  an  incantation  against  demons.  For  that  reason  it  is 
especially  common  on  bells  of  the  time.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  theory,  proposed  by  Mr.  Germain,  that  these 
medals  were  made  and  used  as  charms.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  frequently  met 
with  and  were  commonly  to  be  seen  suspended  to  the  necks  of 
children.  The  motive  underlying  this  custom  is  explained  by 
the  following  passage  from  an  eighteenth-century  numismatist: 
"I  was  lately  asked  by  an  honest  fellow  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "penny"  which  his  child  had  up  to  that  time  worn 
round  Ids  neck.  His  pastor  had  once  seen  it.  and  had  said  that 
this  superstitious  coin  should  not  be  any  longer  hung  aroiwul 
the  child's  neck.  His  wife  thought  it  was  a 
charm  against  the  falling-sickness,  and  had 
made  all  her  children  wear  it  hitherto;  but  if 
it  was  anything  evil  and  magical,  he  would 
have  it  put  away.  I  answered  that  I  had 
never  devoted  myself  to  the  explanation  of 
Hebrew  coins,  and  he  ought  rather  to  ask 
the  pastor.  Then,  since  the  pastor  had  dis- 
approved of  the  child's  wearing  the  coin,  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  him  the  reason  why  he 
held  it  to  be  supei-stitious.  A  few  days  after- 
ward he  came  to  me  again,  and  reported  that 
in  reply  to  further  questioning  the  pastor  had 
said  that  it  was  a  scandalous  abuse  of  the 
name  and  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  suppose 
that  a  "penny,"  on  which  they  were  found, 
could  defend  children  from  the  falling-sickness.' 
" This  use  of  the.  medal  as  an  amulet  is  prob- 
ably noAv  obsolete." 


One  of  the  finest  of  the  sixteenth-century  medals  is  repre- 
sented by  one  attributed  to  Leone  Leoni  and  reproduced  on  this 
page.  This  conception  of  the  face  of  Christ  appears  in  a. 
number  of  other  sixteenth-century  medals.  Beginning  with 
the  jubilee  of  1550  came  a  regular  series  of  papal  medals  with 
a  bust  of  Christ.  One  of  these,  hearing  the  common  inscription, 
BEATI  QUI  CVSTODIVNT  VIAS  MEAS,  is  reproduced 
below.  An  oval  medal  by  Antonio  Abondio,  the  last  of  the 
great  Italian  medalists,  is  also  reproduced.  After  this  time 
in  Italy,  we  are  told,  the  medalists  seemed  to  be  unable  to  im- 
prove on  the  types  here  pictured,  and  either  leave  the  subje-f 
alone  or  produce  mere  mechanical  imitations.  There  were, 
however,  some  interesting  German  medals  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, three  of  which  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

This  study  of  the  medals  of  Christ,  Mr.  Hill  concludes, 

"Has  introduced  \is  to  one  or  two  works  of  art  of  good  quality, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  mediocrities,  for  which  the  description 
'shoddy'  is  hardly  too  strong.  It  confirms  the  experience 
which  may  be  gathered  from  other  fields,  that  the  influence  of 
the  devotional  spirit,  after  the  primitive  stages  of  artistic  de- 
velopment have  been  passed,  is,  if  not  precisely  inimical,  at 
hast  not  actively  favorable  to  good  art.  Religious  medals, 
considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  artistic  level 
a>  hymns.  But,  like  hymns,  apart-  from  their  devotional  aspect, 
they  have  a  certain  interest  which  makes  them  a  lifting,  if 
modest,  subject  for  investigation." 


- 
ITT.' 


^  Ul.I'.W.  .\J  l  lulu, TED  TO 
AT.   T.r.OVI. 


i-1<S* 


PAPAL  JUBILEE  MEDAL 
OF  1550. 


THE   WORK   OP  ANTONIO 
ABONDIO. 


lilt    '   [TRI81    Willi    -ii«.|;i    BEARD   AND    LONG    IMIf<  CHARACTERISTIC  OF    MXTEENTH-OENT1   UY    MEDALS. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY   GERMAN    MEDALS  OF  CHRIST. 
Three  types,   by  different  artists,   thought  to  show  the  influence  of  earlier   Italian  medals. 


THE    NEW    RELIGION    IN    RUSS1  \ 

RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA  has  so  far,  ii  seems,  withstood  the 
fiery  blasts  of  Bolshevism,  and  certain  accounts  indi- 
cate that  the  revolution  has  acted  as  a  crucible  through 
which  the  Faith  has  passed  and  been  refined.  A  new  and  liberal 
Church  has  sprung  up  on  the  ashes  of  the  old.  and  the  agnos- 
ticism of  the  political  leaders  seems  but  to  intensify,  at  least 
to  some  observers,  I  he  religion  of  the  masses.  Mrs.  dare 
Sheridan,  the-  English  sculptress  who  went  to  Russia  to  do  the 
heads  of  Lehine,  Trotzky,  and  other  Bolshevik  leaders,  and 
whose  diary  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  was 
imprest  with  the  idea  that  religion  will  not  easily  be  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  She  observed  that  they  paid 
no  heed  lo  that  sign  inscribed,  "Religion  Is  the  Opiate  of  the 
FJeop!e,"  hung  before  lied  Square  in  Retrograd,  and  that-  in 
their  churches  they  were  particularly  devout.  Boris  Sokolov. 
a  prominent  Socialist-Revolutionist,  who  recently  escaped  from 
a  Bolshevik  prison  in  Moscow,  is  witness  to  the  same  evidences 
of  spirituality  among  the  masses,  and  records  with  some  feeling 
the  impression  made  upon  him — "a  stranger  to  religion"  —by 
the  deep  piety  of  the  people.  The  old,  bureaucratic  Orthodox- 
Church  has  died,  or  is  dying,  he  says  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Russian  radical  daily,  Posliedniya  Novosty  (Paris),  and 
reprinted  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  anti-communist  Russian  Infor- 
mation Bureau  in  New  York.  A  new  priest,  he  says,  has 
arrived,  or  is  arriving,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Orthodox  clergy- 
man. He  is  "more  a  man  of  the  world."  He  does  not  wear 
long  hair,  but  does  wear  a  collar;  he  is  non-political,  but  inde- 
pendent, and  in  favor  of  an  independent  church.  Frequently 
he  attacks  the  Bolshevik  regime:  bu1  he  is  always  forgiven. 
Elsewhere  the  "Reds"  have  won,  but — 

"The  struggle  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  religion  has  ended 
in  the  victory  of  the  latter.  An  obvious,  positive,  and  decisive 
victory!  And  at  the  present  time  the  Bolsheviki  are  no  longer 
interfering  with  religion.  Nay,  more  than  that — and  these  are 
well-established  facts — more  and  more  frequently  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  are  being  married  at  church.  At  the  point  of 
death  they  send  for  the  priest.  Their  children  are  being 
baptized.     And  so  all  through. 

"Here  is  a  'Red'  Army  hospital  to  be  inaugurated.  And 
at  the  request  of  the  soldiers  a  prayer  service  is  held.  The  sen- 
timents of  1918  and  1919  seem  never  to  have  existed  at  all! 
In  a  bloodless  struggle  the  Orthodox  Church  has  defeated  Bol- 
shevism. But,  having  been  victorious,  it,  has  transformed  itself. 
It  has  become  more  of  a  church,  more  Christian,  less  caiiotiically 
orthodox. 

"Lately  religious  Fraternities  have  been  growing  and  gaining 
firm  ground  more  and  more  in  Petrograd.  These  fraterniti'- 
are    forming    themselves   in    the   various   districts   of    the   city, 


attracting  the  more  religiously  devoted  elements,  and  organize 
peculiar  societies,  regular  communes  with  common  property. 
This,  because  the  organization  is  founded  on  fraternal  relation- 
ship and  Christian  love." 

Much  time  is  devoted  by  these  fraternities  to  "disputes"  on 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  they  group  themselves  and  gravi- 
tate abouj  I  he  Institute  of  Theology  --"a  peculiar  institution, 
being  almost  the  only  one  not  subsidized  by  the  Soviet  (Joveru- 
tuent.  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  extraordinarily  vital 
and  vigorous."  Professor  of  Philosophy  N.  Losski,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  institution,  told  the  writer  about  "a  most  won- 
derful attitude  among  the  student  body  toward  their  work," 
and  their  generosity  in  looking  after  the  wants  of  the  profes- 
sors. Often,  especially  in  the  workers'  quarters,  "disputes" 
are  carried  on  after  the  religious  church  services,  and  one  of 
these  is  described: 

"It  was  a  small  parish  church.  It  is  half  dark.  Instead  of 
candles  there  are  burning  loutchinas  (kindling  wood),  dim  and 
smoky.  The  church  is  crowded,  as  if  it  were  some  great  holi- 
day. The  congregation  is  all  through  composed  of  laboring 
people.  The  womenfolk  wear  head-shawls.  And  there  are 
more  men  than  women.  In  the  pulpit  there  is  Professor  Losski. 
He  is  slight  of  build,  and  a  splendid  orator.  He  is  speaking 
about  the  universal  soul,  and  about  the  conception  of  divinity. 
And  he  connects  his  philosophic  intuitivism  firmly  with  flu; 
Orthodox  faith.     He  speaks  plainly  and  clearly. 

"He  has  finished.  Silence  ensued.  Long,  very  long.  Then 
a  Communist  jumps  up.  He  is  a  youth,  about  twenty,  the 
chairman  of  the  local  union  of  Communistic  youth.  And  he 
began  to  talk,  railing  at  God  and  church.  Thereupon  the  whole 
congregation,  as  if  at  a  signal,  but  probably  actually  given  by 
some  one.  began  lo  chant  a  prayer  hymn. 

"The  group  of  Communistic  youth,  not  numerous,  in  turn, 
began  to  sing  the  '  Internationale.'  And  for  quite  some  time  both 
blended  into  one.  the  prayer  and  the  '  Internationale,' until  at 
last  the  powerful  chorus  of  the  worshipers  drowned  the  sounds 
of  the  'Internationale.'  Then  Losski  again  spoke.  And  the 
congregation  sank  to  its  knees  after  his  sermon,  praying  long. 
And  the  majority  of  this  assemblage  were  workers.  This  seemed 
to  me  so  fantastic  and  strange! 

liln  the  speeches  of  the  preachers  and  priests  we  can  often 
rind  considerable  departures  fiom  the  traditions  and  sentiments 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  a  Conversation  which  I  had  on  this 
subject  with  the  philosopher  Berdiayev,  an  authority  on  matters 
of  1  he  Orthodox  Church,  he  exprest  a  few  very  interesting 
thoughts  on  this  problem. 

"A  new  Orthodox  Church.'  said  he,  'is  being  raised.  A  more 
Christian,  a  more  liberal  church.  The  Revolution  brought  free- 
dom to  the  Orthodox  Church;   it  has  liberated  it   from  bondage.' 

"Of  course,  all  this  is  still  dim  and  indefinite-.  But,  then, 
Hi.'  Russian  Church  is  now  only  in  the  course  of  reformation, 
and  her  future  outlines  are  onl\  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
dun   mists." 
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TH.    "INVISIBLE   GUEST"  AT  THE 
CHRISTM  VS   DINNER 
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IIAI    CHRISTIAN    FAMILY    would  qo1   prepare  a 

placi  of  honor  at  the  Christmas  feast  if  it  werethoughl 

that  Jesus  might  conn'  in,  just  as  he  entered  those 

homes  at  Bethany  and  Emmaus?     But  in  many  homes  there  'will 

laid  for  t  In    Guest   of  Honor— acceptable  to  him, 

since  "inasmuch  a>  >>    have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 

"  "ye  hav<  done  it  unto  me."     The  daily  press  give  wide 

publicity  to  Berberl  Hoover's  appeal  to    "entertain  an  invisible 

For  Christmas."     He  suggests   that    every  family   place 

an  empty  plate  and  a   vacant  chair  at   the  Christmas  feast. 

that  this  l>e  a  reminder  of  an  orphaned,  starving,  perhaps  si<  k. 

eln'lil   three   thousand    miles  away   in   a    land   made  desolate   by 

war.    A  "dinner  ticket'*  can  be 

■:it     for     $10,     which     will 

giv<   <>ui   child  in  Europe  a  meal 

a     daj     from     now     until     next 

barVl  St       a     meal,     as     the     \ev 

York   E  World  observes, 

which  will  "probably  mean  the 
differ,  no  between  life  and 
death  "  Tin  r<  eeipl  for  the 
mom  a  placed  before  the 
vacant  chair  will,  a-  the  New 
■\  ork  pajw  r  notes,  "be  mute 
but  conclu>i\i  evidence  that 
'In-  family  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  baa  not  forgotten  tl 
li  --  fortunate  ."  "With  the 
'dinner  ticket '  before  the  \  acanl 
■  •hair  tin  'litilt  invisible  guest ' 
■■•■  ill  become  real."     It  is  real  to 

our  President    and   to  our  Pre-i- 
dent-elect.        Mr.      and      Mr-. 
Harding  are  providing  for  250 
childnn.     President  Wilson  an- 
nounce -     thai     lie    will     adopt 
them    a-    hi-    tem- 
porary   ward-.     And  In    BUggests 
:-  f.  Ilov.    oountrj  men   "  i  hat 
circles  around   i  heir  <  'hri.-t- 

ill  be  incompl.  te  unless,  mingled  with  their  own  expec- 
tant children,  they  shall  visualize  some  of  the  waifs  of  Central 
KurojM .  stn  tching  out  their  thin  hands  to  pluck  from  the  boughs 
of  the!-  toys,  but  bread,  without  which  theymust  perish." 

oioed  bj    Mr.  I  looser  for  an  "invisible  guest"  at 
Christmas-tabh    if   "peculiarly    human  and  heart-reach- 
\<  w  York  /.  ening  .U",/.  one  of  th<   newspapers 
which  indom    hi-  plan  Btronglj  and  enthusiastically.     Ft  says: 

3,500,000  children  in  thi    stricken  parts 
Europe  from  whom  th<  ery  of  cold,  of  hunger,  of  pain,  and 
going  up.     If  you  could  get  one  of  th<>-. 
chfldrei  .r  home  for  the    Christmas  reast  you  would  be  a 

woman,  or  child. 
'   it   i-  within  th.    power  of  every  family  in  America  that 
will  ha  I  oristmae  feast,  no  matter  how   modest,  to  -hare 

or  ten.  or  a   hundred,  or  a   thousand  children 

in  '  rid  of  want  beyond  th.   ocean,  the  good  cheer  of 

observed  in  honor  of  th.    supremely  great 

•ri'  ad  of  liith    children 

li  ever   modi  -I    it    ma;     be,   .Mm    will 

ertaining  an   'invisible  guest'  at  your  own  feast.     And 

who  -hall   lay   that    that   guest    will   not    l»    an  angel      some  man 

or  i  it'ir.    whose  In  art  and  brain  will  confer  in- 

upon  mankind?" 

•enain  an  "invisible  guest"  or  a  score 
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KOREA'S   RELIGIOUS   PERIL 

|A\    KOREA    KEEP    HER"  SOUL   when   the  theology 

in  which  her  Christian  population  has  been  nurtured 
feels  the  attack  of  science'.'  This  is  one  of  I  he  dangers 
which  menace  Korean  liberation — a  danger  added  to  the 
alleged  Japanese  policj  of  repression  and  assimilation  and  the 
seeming  reversal  of  the  recently  proclaimed  "Grospel  of  Self- 
Determination."  ruder  the  tire  of  persecution  the  Koreans 
found  themselves,  and  became  "magnificenl  patriots,"  and  in 
1919  the  spirit  of  Korean  Christians  was  "like  that  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs."  But  there  has  come  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
says  Allan  A.  Hunter,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Far  East,  in  The  Christian  Work.  "Even  as  America 
has  swung  back  from  her  extreme  idealism,  ...  so  Korea  is  in  dan- 
ger of  reacting,"  and  her  people. 


i 


INVISIBLE    GUEST. 

McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 


Li  i      ling  Fund. 


'dinii'.r  tickets"  to  The 


thinks  the  writer,  will  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  to  their 
present-day  patriotism.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  likelihood  of  a 
psychological  reaction,  "they 
are  now  being  exposed  to  a 
withering  wind  of  cynicism," 
and  soon  will  know  better  than 
"to  pin  their  hope  to  Western  ex- 
pressions of  international  ideal- 
ism." So,  while  her  political 
aspirations  are  being  foiled,  we 
are  told,  by  Japanese  repression, 
and  incessant  propaganda  is 
being  directed  against  mission- 
aries and  Christian  schools,  tho 
Korean  soul  is,  in  the  end,  men- 
aced by  literalness  and  its  own 
"extreme  Christian  conserva- 
tism." How.  then,  the  new 
foundlings  of  Christianity  will 
withstand  constant  assaults  of 
material  forces,  political  foes, 
and  a  broader  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  teaching  is  a  seri- 
ous question.  The  Korean 
Christians,  numbering  ;HW),()00 
out  of  a  population  of  sixteen  to  twenty  millions,  take  their 
religion  passionately,  we  are  told,  by  the  writer  in  The  Christian, 
Work,  who  continues: 


"Christianity,  with  those  white-gowned  men  and  women,  is  a 
raging  fire,  no  flickering  flame.  And  the  missionaries  fostering 
that  lire  are  dedicated  spirits  who  love  their  work  and  who  love 
I  he  Koreans. 

"]$w\,  the  Christians  of  Korea  are  tied  to  the  kind  of  theology 
thai  creal.il  the  world  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours. 
They  look  for  Jesus  to  appear  in  a  cloud  of  glory  any  day  now  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  overemphasize  the  second  coming 
and  underemphasize  social  service. 

"Now  this  kind  of  desperate  enthusiasm  gets  quick  results; 
the  converts  won  are  sincere  and  numerous.  But  in  spite  of 
the  temporary  gains  it  is  bound  to  cause  trouble  for  the  Koreans. 
Not  this  year,  perhaps,  but  in  this  generation,  ^he  young  men  who 
have  been  nurtured  on  the  antievolution  doctrine  are  going  to 
run  up  against  science.  Then  what  will  happen?  Will  they 
adhere  to  the  old  faith?  Probably  not.  With  an  access  of 
skepticism,  they  will  be  tempted  to  throw  away  their  entire 
religion  with  their  antiquated  theology. 

"Japan's  repression  may  not  conquer  the  Koreans,  but  Japan's 
science  possibly  will.  And  unless  the  missionaries  commence 
immediately  to  present  a  Christianity  interpreted  in  modern 
terms, a  skepticism,  and  with  if  a  pessimism  of  discouraging  pro- 
portion-, will  sweep  over  the  peninsula. 

"  Korea  is  threatened  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  with  Japanese 
repression,  and  with  eventual  skepticism.  In  the  face  of  such 
dangers,  can  Korea  keep  her  ;.-oui?" 
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You  would  be  the 
happiest  giver  alive 

— if    you    could    hang    the    gift    of 

health    on    every    branch    of    your 

home  Christmas  tree  this  year.     But 

do  you  realize  that  eating  good  soup 

every  day  is  one  of  the  surest  means 

to  bring  this  priceless  gift  into  your 

home  and  keep  it  there? 

Every  time  you  serve  Campbell's 

appetizing  Tomato    Soup    on    your 

home   table    you    help    to    cultivate 

the    habit    of    health    in    the  family 
circle. 

Isn't  this  the  finest  gift  of   all? 

Made  of  the  pure  juice  of  sound 
red-ripe  tomatoes  and  other  choice 
and  nutritious  ingredients,  this 
tempting  soup  so  strengthens 
digestion,  so  helps  to  regulate  the 
body-building  processes  of  the  entire 
system  that  it  proves  as  wholesome 
and  satisfying  as  it  is  delicious. 

As  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  prepared 
according  to  the  simple  directions 
on  the  label,  is  one  of  the  most 
inviting  ways  to  serve  it. 


TOMATO 


IT  was  inevitable  that  America  should 
follow,  tho  belatedly,  the  example  of 
France  and  England  in  burying  the  body 
une  unknown  soldier  in  some  national 
shrine.  Already  the  press  are  discussing  the 
proposal,  ami  this,  we  think, warrants  a  page 
of  the  memorial  poems  printed  in  England, 
be  end  of  the  war  have  deeper 
notes  been  struek,  nor  has  the  heart  of  a 
nation  I  poignantly  touched.     The 

first  is  from  the  grand  old  man  of  English 
letters  and  i<  published  in  the  Armistice 
Day  Section  of  the  London  Times: 

"AND   THERE  WAS  A   GREAT 

CALM" 

(November  11,  1918)" 

By   Tin  >mas  Hardy 


There  had  Iwn  rears  of  Passion — caustic,  cold  — 
And  much  Despair,  and  Anger  heaving  high, 

•Ahiteh   watching  Sorrows  manifold. 
Among  the  young,  among  the  weak  and  old: 
And  the  Spirit  of  Compassion  whispered,  "Why?" 

II 

Men  had  not  panned  to  answer.      Foes  distraught 
Plat  cad  the  thinned  peoples  In  a  brutelike  blind- 
ness. 
Philosophies  that  sages  long  had  taught, 
And  Selflessness,  were  as  an  unknown  thought, 
And     "Belli"     and     "Shell!"     were     yapped     at 
Loving-kindness. 

Ill 

(•able  folk  at  home  had  grown  full-used 
To    "d,ug-ouis.  '    "snipers,"    "Huns."    from    the 

r-adept 
In  the  mornings  heard,  and  at   evetides  perused. 
To    day-dreamt     men    in    millions,    when    they 

mused — 
To  nightmare-men  in  millions,  when  they  slept. 

IV 
Waking  to  wi-h  existence  timeless,  null, 

|    watched  above  where  armies  fell: 
He  seemed  to  check  his  flapping  when,  in  the  lull 
of  night  a  boom  came  thencewise,  like  the  (lull 
Kcho  of  a  stone  dropt  into  some  deep  well. 


irben  old  hop*  s  that  earth  was  bettering  Blowlj 

dead  and  damned,  there  SOUnded,   "War  is 

don 

morrow.      Bald    tin-    bereft,    ami    meek,    and 
lowly. 

Will  n.-  be  given  to  grace'  yea, 

wholly, 
in  good  sooth,  as  our  dreams  used  to  run'.'" 

VI 
paused,    out  there  men  raised 

To    where    had    stood    those    poplars    lank    ami 
lopp«-d. 

had    raised   it    through    the   f> 

of  Death.  In  the  now  familiar  mud  of  Pram 
murmured." 
stopt?" 

VII 
all  was  banned      1  not 

in  trance-lipped  song 
til   dung  a  cunchii 

of     lronj      smirk"-<l 
What' 

idvcntures  w  Wrong?" 

VIII 
no  flying  fires  Inflamed  tin 

No  hurtlings  shook  the  dewdrop  from  the  thorn. 
No  moan  perplexed  the  mute  bird  on  the  spray  ; 


Worn  horses  mused:   "We are  not  whipt  to-day": 
No  weft-winged  engines  blurred  the  moon's  thin 
horn. 

IX 

Calm  fell.     From  heaven  distilled  a  clemency; 
There  was  Peace  on  earth:  and  Silence  in  the  sky: 
Some  could,  some  could  not,  shake  off  misery: 
The  Sinister  Spirit  sneered:    "It  had  to  be!" 
And  again  the  Spirit  of  Pity  whispered  "Why?" 

In  an  earlier  issue  we  reprinted  a  poem 
with  "machinery"  similar  to  this;  but  this 
one  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  has  a  wider 
scope  and  expresses  the  true  democratic 
heart  of  the  Empire: 

AT  THE  ABBEY  DOOR 

By  W.  G.  Hole 

I  hear  one  knock  as  none  have  knocked  before: 
Ho  1  there  without — who  knocks  ? 

Open  the  door: 
1  would  abide  here. 

Say,  by  whose  decree — 
What  warrant  hast  thou?     All  who  dwell  with  me 
Came  hither  royally. 

Then  shouldst  thou,  indeed. 
Make    haste    to    open.     Shouldst    thou    warrant 

need: 
Will  this  not  serve  thee  that  a  people  stands 
Bareheaded  while  I  knock ;   that  busy  hands 
And  hurrying  feet  are  stayed  on  half  the  globe. 
And  that  a  king,  doffing  his  crown  and  robe. 
Attends  me,  and  would  not  presume  to  claim 
Fitness  to  be  my  sponsor. 

Name?     Thy  name? 
Men  know  me  not  by  name,  but  I  am  he 
For  whom  this  house  was  built.     The  wise,  the 

great, 
The  brave,  with  honored  names,  brought  here  in 

state 
Did  but  unwittingly  prepare  my  way. 
Their  souls  prophetic  of  some  far-off  day 
Of  trial  when  each  of  all  his  dreams  might  see 
That  last  fulfilment  now  beheld  in  me. 
Hence  is  it  that,  not  as  they  came  of  yore, 
I  come  as  to  mine  own  house. 

Fling  wide  Die  door! 
This  is  whom  we  aicait  .  .  .  O  Greatness!  born 
When  none  had  thoughts  of  greatness;  who  with  scorn 
For  all  self-seeking  dared  to  pay  the  price. 
Loving  that  well  which  thou  didst  sacrifice! 
O  perfectness  of  pity,  honor,  truth! 
Who  gav'st  to  England  thine  eternal  youth. 
Ri  ri  nling  once  for  all  what  she  could  be — 
Enter  this  house  of  reference  built  for  thee! 

The  sacrificed  identity  is  the  idea  at  the 

mot   of  these  two,  also  in   The  West  minster 
Gazette: 

NOVEMBER   11,  1920 
By  Maid  Slessor 

Miles  lgnotus!} 
I  am  he 
For  Whom  these  ceremonies  be. 
Tin ■  concentrate  epitome 

Of  those  who  died 

On  land  or  sea 
~'.i,  to  each  mule  mourning  mother. 

Husband  of  each  widowed  Wife. 
To  -'11  Bisters  their  dead  brother: 
For  all  that  live  gave  I  my  life. 
Freely, 
<  Contentedly, 
Proud  l'<  be 
Miles  Ignotus. 

THE  UNKNOWN 

\:\     Hi  MBSBT   Woi.Fl-: 

All  men  in  me  shall  know,  who  am  unknown. 

i  heme)  i .  •  For  on  the  toad  that  I  have  trod. 
Like  me,  all  lose  themselves,  and  walk  alone. 

Like  me,  unknown  of  men,  but  known  to  Cod. 


It  is  pointed  out  that  hereafter  this  spot 
in  the  Abbey  will  be  the  most  visited  of  all. 
No  caller  at  this  shrine,  whatever  else  he 
seeks  to  view,  will  overlook  the  inscription 
on  the  Abbey  floor.  The  universality  of 
its  appeal  moves  the  versifier  of  The  Daily 
Mail  to  this: 

HER  OWN 

By  Touchstone 

Out  of  the  mists  he  comes. 

Unnamed,  unknown, 

To  the  hushed  sob  of  drums. 

Back  to  his  own, 

To  that  dear  island  home  for  which  he  fell. 

Tho  splendid  victors  here  shall  hear  his  pall 

And  King  and  people  do  him  reverence. 

For  him  the  bugle  sounds  tho  last,  sad  call. 

Yet  of  his  passing  hence 

We  nothing  know  and  of  his  warlike  deeds 

No  tongue  may  ever  tell. 

Enough  it  is  that  this  is  one 

Of  that  great  Army  of  our  glorious  dead 

Who  surely,  tho  by  mortal  eyes  unseen, 

Follow  with  ghostly  tread. 

Rank  upon  rank,  our  unknown  warrior's  bier, 

And  every  prayer  for  him,  and  every  tear 

That  falls,  are  theirs,  and  theirs jthe  undying  fame 

To  which  his  soul  is  heir,  whose  very  name 

Is  lost  in  that  great  glory  which  they  share. 

This  was  a  simple  shepherd  of  the  hills, 

This  was  a  hewer  In  the  deepest  mine, 

A  toiler  in  the  clamor  of  the  mills, 

A  scion  of  an  old  and  honored  line. 

A  lad  whose  eager  feet  were  scarcely  set 

On  manhood's  threshold  and  a  warrior  grim, 

Scarred  in  an  hundred  fights,  who  left  his  home 

In  that  dark  hour  nor  knew  one  vain  regret 

For  all  that  he  had  yielded.     Yea,  in  him 

Each  mother  knows  her  son,  each  widow  knows 

Her  long-mourned  husband,  and  the  maid  unwed 

Her  lover.     So  when  reverent  hands  shall  close 

That  narrow  yet  that  all-embracing  grave 

In  the  dim,  pillared  twilight  of  the  nave, 

How  shall  we  call  him  yot  our  unknown  dead? 


John  Drinkwater,   tho  dramatizer  of 
Lincoln,  has  these  verses  in  The  Daily  News: 

THE  MAN  WHO  WON  THE  WAR 

By  John  Drinkwater 

To-day  let  all  philosophies  be  dumb. 
And  every  ardor  pause  a  moment  thus, 
To  say  of  him,  who  back  from  death  has  come — 
"  He  died  for  us." 

Not  lonely,  tho  unnamed.     Battalioned  deep 
With  you  are  ghostly  multitudes,  who  toll 
Nothing,  nor  claim.     Together  to  your  sleep 
Pass,  and  farewell. 

The  Times  sees  also  this  forward-looking 
symbolism  in  the  ceremony  of  the  burial: 

BURIED  IN  PEACE 

By  C.  J.  D. 

What  did  ye  bring  us;   whom  have  wo  buried 
In  the  holiest  acre  that  England  owns — 

Merely  a  soldier  such  as  another; 

Naught  but  the  body  of  our  dead  brother; 
Only  a  brare  man's  bones? 

If  this  seem  little  for  so  groat  honor — 
A  Nation's  mourning,  an  Empire's  tears — 
our  burden  requires  that  distrust,  suspicion. 
Shall  kneel  to  worth,  in  low-bowed  contrition. 
To  faith  in  the  advent  of  finer  years. 


A  Triumph 
of  Organization 


TODAY  the  Westinghouse  Battery  is  a 
fact.  Thousands  of  Westinghouse  Stor- 
age Batteries  are  in  actual  service  on  motor 
cars  throughout  the  .country.  New  possi- 
bilities in  battery  satisfaction  are  daily  being 
demonstrated  by  Westinghouse  Service. 

The  great  Westinghouse  Union  Battery 
plant  at  Swissvale  is  operating  smoothly, 
turning  out  its  specified  quota  of  perfected, 
tested  batteries.  Eleven  short  months  ago 
this  giant  new  industry  existed  only  in  the 
will  of  its  originators.  Its  growth  is  a  triumph 
of  American  capacity  for  organization. 

Every  step  was  a  planned  step.  The  bat- 
tery design  was  the  product  of  the  foremost 
storage  battery  engineering  talent  in  Amer- 
ica. Factory  units  were  equipped  to  insure 
thorough,  unhurried  production,  with  every 


possible  facility  to  promote  quality  of  out- 
put.  New  manufacturing  processes  were 
perfected.  Every  man  in  the  personnel  is 
a  selected  man.  Distribution  and  service 
were  developed  with  extreme  care  that  every 
element  should  share  the  vision  of  useful- 
ness that  underlies  this  business. 

Back  of  all  and  making  possible  this 
achievement  are  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
resources  and  the  Westinghouse  habit  of 
success.  On  batteries  as  on  railway  equip- 
ment, the  Westinghouse  name  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  worth. 

When  you  put  a  Westinghouse  Battery  in 
your  car,  you  reap  the  benefit  of  scientific, 
modern  organization.  This  genius  of  indus- 
try has  expressed  itself  in  a  battery  of 
utmost  reliability  and  longer  life. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY    COMPANY,     Swissvale,     Pennsylvania 

WESTINGHOUSE 

B ATTE  RI ES 


CRANKING -L 


In  direct  contrast  to  the  uncontrolled,  headlong 
rush  of  water  over  the  brink  of  a  mighty  waterfall 

is  the  carefully  regulated,  controlled  flow  of  electric  current 

from  a  Wagner  Generator. 

Designed  to  deliver  its  maximum  current  at  the  average 
driving  speed  of  automobiles,  a  Wagner  Generator  supplies 
ample  energy  to  replace  that  used  up  by  the  frequent 
stops  and  starts  of  town  driving.  Yet  should  the  owner 
travel  at  high  speed,  even  over  long  distances,  the 
Wagner  Generator  will  not  overcharge  his  battery.  As  the 
speed  increases,  above  the  usual,  the  current  generated 
automatically  decreases. 

Such  exceptional  service  is  characteristic  of  Wagner  Made- 
to-order  products.  You  can  count  on  it  from  any  device 
which  bears  the  Wagner  nameplate. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and  "Maintenance  Stations: 

•Philadelphia 
'Pittsburg 
"St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
•Salt  Lake  City 
-Selling  Agency 


•Atlanta 

"Chicago 

•Detroit 

•Milwaukee 

"Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

•Indianapolis 

'Minneapolis 

•Boston 

'Cleveland 

'Kansas  City 

Montreal 

•Buffalo 

•Dallas 

*Los    Angeles 

•New  York 

•Charlotte 

•Denver 

'Memphis 

•Omaha 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Orlean 

*San  Francisco 
•Seattle 

Springfield,    Mass. 

Toledo 

Toronto 


riNG- IGNITION 


WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


II 


PRODUCTION    AND    WEALTH   OF   NATION 

SHOULD   INSURE   FOOD   AND 

SHELTER   TO    ALL 

Prom  La 

DURING  THE  PAST  TWENTY  YEARS,  from  10(M) 
1920,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  $1,165  to  $4,700.  Data  compiled  from 
therecenl  census  by  Commerce  and  Finance  presents  some  inter- 
ng  information  concerning  this  nation's  progress  during  this 
period.  The  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States  exceed  by  billions 
the  combined  hank  deposits  of  the  whole  world  outside  of  this 
country.  Before  the  war  we  owed  other  nations  $5,000,000,- 
000.  We  have  nol  only  paid  this  debt,  but  foreign  nations  now 
us  110,000,000,000.  and  we  hold  the  largest  gold  reserves  of 
any  nation  in  the  world. 

While  the  United  States  has  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
ilation  and  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  globe's  land  area,  we 
now  contribute  one-quarter  of  the  world's  agricultural  supplies, 
one-third  of  the  mineral  products,  and  one-third  of  all  manu- 
factured goods. 

Willi  so  much  wealth  and  productivity  there  should  not  be  a 
single  hungry,  shelterless,  or  ill-clothed  individual  in  this  entire 
country  during  the  winter.  There  should  be  no  bread  lines  of  the 
unemployed.     The  following  table  gives  the  best  evidence  of  this: 

TWENTY    YEARS  OF    NATIONAL   PROGRESS 

Social 

1910  1920 

Continental  area 1.026.789               3,026,789  3.026.789 

Population  76.303,387                91,972,266  106,650,000 

Wraith  |88,51 1    (06,775  H  25.000,000,000  $500,000,000,000 

Wealth,  i>-  r  capita  1.165                      1,360  1,700 

Financial 

(..,1.1  in  circulation.  .  1610.806.472           $592,547,340  $1,225,210,813 

Silver  in  circulation  142.050.335             217.229,937  385,083,071 

ilation  ofmonej  2.055.150.998         3".l  19,753.246  6,084,854,578 

\.ii    hanks,  number  .;.7:!2                       7,145  V ,* »:t:i 

Mi., I  621,536,461              989,567,104  1,182,082,000 

Deposits  in  natl  banks  2  158.092,758         5,287,216,312  17,155,421,000 
liopoKitM     iii     savings 

hanks  2  189,719,954  1,070,486.247  6,000,000,000 
I ),  positors  in  savings 

hank-  6,107  083                 9,1  12,708  I  1,500,000 

k  clearances   I    -  $84,582,450,081   $169,025,600,000  $417,519,523,388 
Commerce  and  Industry 

Imports   merchandise         $849,941   184       $1,556,947,430       $5,238,621,668 
linixiri s,  merchandise,  , 

per  capita  loss  17.21  19.12 

Exports,  merchandise.        1,394,483,082  1,774,984,720         8,111,039,733 

11  ts,  merchandise, 

17. '»,  19.02  76.05 

World's       ii.il.l       pro- 
duction 262,220.015  154.874.000  380,924,700 
World  -     silver     pro- 
duct                                       224,441,200             286,662,700  255,217,648 
1     -    bituminous  coal 

itpul    tons  172,609,988  120,000,000  158,063.000 

1     -    anthracite  shlp- 

64,000,000  65,500.000 

1     H     petroleum    pro- 
lion,  gallon*  1,062,218         7,469,639,508        14,792,000,000 
1     H    pig-Iron  produc- 

on.  tons  13,789,242  27. 200. 0011  30,582,878 

1     -    copper   produc- 
tion, tons  i88  ts7  925  639,000 

Transportation 

,,.-..|  mil.  ,_••                              198  '".1                     24  1,934  260,01  t 

-1   501.695    178        $2,737,000,000  $5,336,822,558 

col  pis                   102,354,579              224.128,637  136,239,126 
Agriculture 

m  animals,  value  .     $2,228,123,134  $5,138,486,000  $8,566,313,000 

I     ttle,  number                      13,902.414  69.080,000  68.232.000 

Hon*  -                                                     524  20  010  (ion  21  ,109,000 

I  1,883,00(1  ,,   216,000  18  615.000 

Mules,         •'                             2  08i  1   123.000  1  995,000 

37,079  1,   782  000  72  909.000 

m  produi                        -  926,000  000  -  16  025  000,000 
'i  production, 

•   '.-'I  750  :;i  1  239,000 
wheal    ■ 

■>  (KKi  ;    iflO  000  (Kin  ■,  .07  1,000 

I  crop   bush                        ■  505  1  13  OOO  794,1  (7,000 

1      -   corn  crop   bush           2  105  102  .1  1.000  3,003,322,000 
Cotton  Production  and  Consumption 

val  1554.000.000  -' 00.000       $2,172  324,368 

1     -    .  ommercial  • 

10  183  ixxi  000  000  12, 1  13  000 

\\'..i 

1  .  1  -,..000  18,321  000  15,970  000 

nimption   of 

•  •■I  I  .  6, 1 _'.",..',  I  1 

Wiir;  i,in- 

106  290  000  13  1  526  one  150,000,000 

1 

19  OKI  000  188.945  14  666  MJ 

184   129  '■  915  W8 

•  500  OOO  I  !M. 707.502 

10  10  15.00 


ITALY 

(Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company  Bulletin) 
The  Foreign  Trade  Situation 

THE  WORLD  TRADE  OF  ITALY  for  tie  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  shows  total  imports  into  Italy  valued 
at  9,454,000,000  lire,  a  decrease  of  631,000,000  lire  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  11)1*1 ;  and  total  exports  from 
Italy  for  the  same  period  were  4,411,000,000  lire,  which  is  an 
increase  of  1,860,000,000  lire  over  the  first  seven  months  of  last 
year.  The  United  States  furnished  imports  to  Italy,  out  of  the 
total,  valued  at  nearly  3,000,000,000  lire;  and  the  I'nited  King- 
dom, imports  to  Italy  to  the  extent  of  about  1,600,000,000  lire. 
The  foregoing  figures  are  based  upon  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change for  the  lira  -$0,193.  While  the  Italian  trade  balance 
is  showing  steady  improvement,  the  process  is  necessarily  slow, 
jus)  as  is  the  situation  with  all  the  other  countries  whose  ex- 
change is  at  an  abnormal  discount  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  imports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  during  Septem- 
ber were  valued  slightly  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,  and  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  at  about  $61,000,000;  the  imports 
from  Italy  to  (he  United  States  for  the  corresponding  periods  of 
I'M!)  were  valued  at  approximately  $11,500,000  and  $33,500,000, 
respectively.  The  exports  from  the  I'nited  States  to  Italy  were 
valued  as  follows:  September,  1020,  aboul  $29,500,000; 
September,  1010,  about  $33,000,000;  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September,  1020.  about  $277,000,000;  for  the  nine  mouths  ended 
September,    1«.)1«),  about   $334,250,000. 

The  Textile   Industry 

The  position  which  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade  occupies 
in    Italian    industry    may   be   gaged     from    (he    following    table, 
which  shows  I  he  imports  and  the  exports  of  cotton  and  its  manu- 
factured products  during  1919,  as  compared  with  1018  and  1913 
-  the  quantities  being  given  in  metric  quintals  of  220  pounds  each. 

IMPORTS 

Cotton  and  Manufactures  Thereof  1918  1918  1919 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

Cotton,  raw 2,018,808  1,303,139         1,790,101 

Cotton  waste I7,l2t;  36,584  10,380 

>i  arns: 

Single l  ,552  1 ,183  1,24!) 

Twisted 828  1,791  2,052 

Thread,  for  sewing 1,246  r,r>A  1,487 

Woven  goods: 

Unbleached,  plain :4, 177  6,325  7,583 

Bleached :<.02<)  :i.:i7i  2,432 

( Jolored 6,968  3,832  5,706 

Printed 5.  204  4,002  5,748 

EXPORTS 

Cotton  and  Manufactures  Thereof  1913  1918  1919 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

Cotton  blankets io.<»7i  2,254  3,816 

Cotton  waste 89,231  582  53,207 

Yarns: 

Single 97,530  20,345  146,724 

Twisted 18,665  13,127  26,805 

Thread,  for  sewing 1,349  7,396  8,264 

\\ D\  en  goods: 

I  ill. leached,  plain 76,419  19,509  47,258 

Bleached 22,545  15,563  I7.71U 

Colored  309,458  111,083  281,057 

Printed  iu.se,  i  11,340  45,291 

Mixed 8,831  4,7r.(i  7,404 

The  wool  industry  in  Italy  in  1919  had  to  put  up  with  many 
obstacles,  chief  of  which  were  the  difficulty  of  getting  wool  from 
abroad  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  reasonable  prices,  the  high 
exchange  rate,  and   the  transportation  barrier.     In   the  latter 

half  of  the  year  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  spinning-mills 
showed  improvement.  The  following  table  of  wool  imports  and 
exports  affords  a  good  picture  of  conditions: 

IMPORTS 

Wool  and  Manufactures  Thereof  191?,  1918  1919 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

Wool,  raw,  washed,  combed,  etc..  242,991  113,649  :t:is,i:t7 

U n  waste                    52,767  14,389  12,538 

Woolen  goods          6,426  1 .020  5,246 

Worsted  goods        20.171  ::,U27  0,838 

I  nderwi                 50  6,247  2,464 

Made-up  articles 2,187  55,116  23,684 

EXPORTS 

Wool  and    Manufactures  Thirmt  191.:  1918  1919 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

Wool                            25,984  209  13,801 

Woolen  waste               13,647  '■'•■a;  11,236 

Woolen  yarns,  combed 8,806            3,771 

Woolen  goods           12,570  21  5,664 

Worsted  goods        7,183  60  10.785 

Made-up  articles 1,274  259  1,657 


The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently"  beats  "out  its 
embeddedgrit,andsoprolongsitslife 


«f 


Give  her  a  Hoover  and  you  give  her  a  lifetime 
of  pride  in  an  immaculate  home.  You  give  her  an 
electric  carpet -beater  that  flutters  out  all  injurious 
embedded  grit;  an  electric  carpet-sweeper  that 
brightens  colors,  straightens  nap  and  collects  all  stub- 
born, clinging  litter;  and  an  electric  suction  cleaner 
that  removes  surface  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  com- 
bines these  three  essential  devices  in  one.  And  it 
is  the  largest -selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

®he  HOOVER 

It    Beats — as    it    Sweeps  —  as    it    Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plants  The  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.   Write  for  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner.'* 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Chart  of  Recommendations 
for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


In    Ni.r«4»  -        icjj    where    winter    con 

ditioiM       jr.         \rrriii<-       inn-.'   .Kiioinoh  !<•-•  an* 
correct!)  lubn    iled   wtUi  Gargoyle   Mobiloils. 


Cold  Weatlier  Engine  Troubles 


What  winter  brings  to 
Why  lubrication  must 

n  hml  winter    their  busi- 
eason. 

starters   are   brought  in 

fur  repairs.     Garai  e  mi  n  and  sen  ice  sta- 

alled    upon   to   recharge   more 

Ior<  motorists  come  in  saying, 

•    is  not  work 

I  liar  •    lubrication    is   of 

cular  i:  ry  (  ar  owner 

during  the  winter  season. 

I  hat  is  why  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
v  hart  ot  Recommendations,  shown  in 
l>arr  on  the  ri  hi  orrect  oil 

both  iiimmi  r  and  winter  use. 

should  use  tin    same  oil  in 

winl  (  fillers     should 

change  to  a  lighter  oil  under  winter  condi- 

I .  upon  flu  design  of  the 

.1  the  lubrit  ating  sj  stem. 

ru    lubri  ation,    the 

<Jll   :  I  ...ii.il   surlai  e   in 

II  I,    .111    oil     lllK  V- 

■    tures   will   not 
li  these  factional 
surfa 

In  s  the  thicki  ncd  oil  means 

on.     It  (  ausi  s  balky 

gine      I  rii  tional 

each  other  without 
of  a  perfect  oil  him. 
instances,  all  of  the  e\  il 
f  lubrication  may  follow. 

It  ii  of  t  the  oil  pump 

if  the  oil  doi 

I  he  Responsibility  lies  with  the 

lubricating  oil 

■  ••  rmine  lor  liim- 


the  Automobile  repair  man. 
be  watched  with  extra  care. 

different  oil  in  the  winter  than  in  summer. 
1  here  are  too  many  determining  factors 
entering  into  this  question.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem lor  technical  experiment  and  analysis. 

1  he  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of 
Automotive  Engineers  has  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  summer  and  winter  lubricating 
requirements  of  every  make  and  mode!  ot 


autom 


oh, I 


he  result  ot  this  analysis 
is  shown  in  the  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions, j, 

In  <  hanging  from  a  Bummei  to  ;i  winter  recommenda 
tion,  tin  propei  method  i^  to  drain  all  the  old  oil  from 
the  crank-case  when  the  engine  is  warm;  pour  in  a 
quail  ...  >  lean  i.kI.i  lubricating  oil  (do  not  ih-  kero 
turn  il..'  engine  overa  few  times,   by  hand  m 

start,  r  .  to  I  leaUSC  the  .  rank  .  as.-,  drain  cult  this  cle&IM 

iu^   oil;   and    then    refill    with    the   correct   grade  <>i 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  lor  winter  us<-. 

I  l.r  results  will  surprise  you  in  engine  efficiency  an  1 
in  freedom  from  "...id  weather"  troubles. 

If  your  cat  il  not  listed  on  the  partial  Chart  to  the 
right  send  for  our  booklet  "Correct  Automobile  Lubri- 
cation." whi.  h  contains  il >mp!ete  Chart,    t  >.  

suit  the  complete  (  hart  at  youi  dealer's. 

In  writing,  please  address  oui  nearest  branch. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Dome  i  J.   Bran. 
New  York         Philadelphia       Detroit        Mlnncanoli 
Pitl  burgh  <  hi.  ago       Indianapolis 

Kan     I     '  Kan.  I  i.      Moines 


Mobiloils 

A  trad*  for  $ack  typi  of  moiof 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

*"THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
■1  for  engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  tilt? 
Chart  below: 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

H  mcarfs  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "li" 

K  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all  models 
of  both  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use, 
the  winter  recommendation  should  be  followed 
during  the  entire  period  when  freezing  tempera- 
tures may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
and  constitutes  a  scientific  guide  to  Correct 
Automobile  Lubrication. 

It  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart, 
consult  the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your 
dealer's,  or  send  for  booklet,  "Correct  Lubrica- 
tion," which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for  all  cars. 
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THE  SUNDAY  REFORMERS  AND  THE  SUN  IN  SUNDAY 


I'M  NOT 

SEAOV 
FOR 


AN  AIR-TIGHT  SABBATH   IN  A  BONE-DRY  LAND 

/-A  is  the  doleful  picture  conjured  up  by  a  lot  of  disconso- 
•4-  -^-  late  folk  as  they  "view  with  alarm''  the  present,  activity 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.  "We  have  been  deprived  of  our 
booze,"  gloom  these  mourners,  "and  now  the  sun  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  Sunday,  with  no  more  newspapers  or  picture  shows  or 
baseball  games  or  nut  sundaes  or  rides  in  the  family  flivver. 
on  what  promises  to  be  the  most  indigo-hued  of  all  days."  The 
opponents  of  the  proposed  Puritanical  Sunday  see  in  the  efforts 
of  its  advocates  an  attempt  to  finish  the  job  of  joy-killing  begun 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  all 
because,  as  these  opponents  feel, 
there  are  a  few  "hard-shell  re- 
formers" who  hate  to  see  any- 
body enjoying  himself.  As  one 
commentator  puts  it,  "There 
are  some  reformers  so  incrusted 
that  if  they  found  a  person 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  in 
silent  prayer  they  would  seek 
some  plan  to  restrain  its  indul- 
gence." All  these  people  are 
wrong,  however,  according  to 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Bowlby,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  who  seems  to  be  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  agitation 
for  Sunday  reform.  The  object 
of  the  Alliance,  Dr.  Bowlby  says, 
is  not  to  take  the  sun  out  of 
Sunday  but  to  put  it  in.  This 
it  will  accomplish  by  making 
Sunday  in  truth  and  in  fact  a 
day  of  rest  for  the  toiling  masses 
as  well  as  a  day  of  worship  for 
everybody.  "Sunday  is  alto- 
gether too  blue  as  it  is,"  says 
Dr.  Bowlby.  "If  is  too  full  of  irritations  and  distractions  and 
noise.  It  is  too  full  of  business  worries  for  some  and  of  plain 
drudgery  for  others.  The  day  should  be  freed  from  all  these 
influences  which  tend  1o  make  people  blue,  and  once  again  be- 
come a  day  in  which  recreation,  in  its  truest  sense,  is  possible." 
The  Rv\ .  Mr.  Bowlby  admits  thai  the  plan  of  the  Alliance 
involves  making  the  day  pretty  tight.  There  will  be  no  deli- 
catessen shops  or  amusement  places  or  sports  grounds  or  bathing 
beaches  open  on  Sunday,  if  Bowlby  has  his  way.  Even  school- 
children are  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  studying  their  lessons 
for  Monday  morning  classes,  we  are  told. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bowlby  is  a  young  man  who  started  bib  career 
by  entering,  as  he  says  himself,  "the  whirl  of  business  in  New 
York  City"  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  appears  that  he  was  as 
strong  a  Sunday  observer  then  as  he  is  now,  for  he  says  he  told 
his  employers  on  Saturday  night.  "My  work  slops  here,"  and 
stop  it  did  until  the  following  Monday  morning.  Bowlby  told 
a  represent  at  ive  of  the  New  York  Globt  that  he  could  have  made 
"quite  a  bunch  of  money"  if  he  had  worked  on  Sunday  in  those 
days,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it.  Later  he  quit  business  and  went 
into  newspaper  work,  from  which  he  rose  to  the  ministry,  ac- 
cepting the  pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
He  close,  up  Altoona's  Sundays  tight,  after  a  struggle.  Seven 
years  ago  lie  became  the  head  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  and 
his  field  since  has  been  the  entire  United  states.     Dr.  Bowlbv 
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is  an  aggressive  fighter  who  knows  that  it  takes  more  than  an 
oratorical  barrage  to  win  a  battle. 

He  goes  right  on  and  says  and  does  all  he  thinks  should  be 
said  and  done  no  matter  what  happens.  Since  the  present 
agitation  began  he  has  received  several  Black-Hand  letters 
threatening  him  with  dire  things  if  he  doesn't  desist.  But 
Bowlby  is  a  poor  desister,  once  he  has  started  something,  and 
all  he  did  when  he  received  these  letters  was  to  ask  the  police 
of  East  Orange,  where  he  lives,  to  guard  his  home  so  his  family 
wouldn't  get  hurt  if  the  Black-Handers  should  try  to  carry  out 

their  threats.  The  oi-ganiza- 
tion  of  which  he  is  the  presid- 
ing genius  maintains  an  office 
in  New  York  City  consisting  of 
three  large  rooms  packed  with 
paraphernalia  and  humming 
with  activity.  Dr.  Bowlby  is 
a  very  busy  man,  ,as  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  the 
chief  of  such  a  hive  of  industry. 
and  may  be  seen  by  appoint- 
ment only.  One  reaches  Ins 
office,  we  are  told,  "after  a  pre- 
liminary wearing-down  bout  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  an  understudy  in  the  outer 
office."  If  the  visitor  succeeds 
in  getting  by  this  argus-eyed 
and  strenuous  person,  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Bowlby  is  willing  to 
discuss  with  him  quite  freely 
the  aims  of  the  Alliance.  Thus 
he  took  the  time  to  give  a  fairly 
complete  outline  of  the  work  to 
Charles  W.  Wood,  of  the  New 
York  World,  whose  account  runs, 
in  part : 

"The  thing  that  we  are  concerned  with  just  now,"  said  Dr. 
Bowlby,  "is  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  has  succeeded  in  robbing 
this  country  of  its  holy  day.  The  Sabbath  has  been  recognized 
in  the  traditions  and  the  laws  of  every  State;  but  commercial 
interests  from  time  to  time  have  conspired  to  get  those  laws 
amended  until,  in  many  States,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
old-time  Sabbath  left. 

"Because  somebody  wanted  to  play  baseball  for  fun,  we  let 
down  the  bars  for  the  baseball  business.  And  because  some  one 
talked  of  freedom  to  drive  his  motor-car,  uncounted  thousands 
of  chauffeurs  and  garage  employees  are  compelled  to  work  on 
Sunday.  We  talk  of  freedom  to  play  golf,  and  we  not  only 
compel  caddies  and  attendants  to  toil  on  Sunday,  but  let  the 
business  of  running  golf  clubs  continue  seven  days  a  week." 

"Is  it  the  plan  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance."  I  asked,  "to 
abolish  all  Sunday  amusements?" 

"Where  Sunday  amusements  mean  Sunday  business,  yes." 
said  Dr.  Bowlby.  "We  are  determined  to  block  that  guerrilla 
warfare.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  shall  not  do  our  utmost  to 
discourage  Sunday  amusements  which  are  not  commercialized  as 
well,  but  business  masquerading  as  something  else  is  our  imme- 
diate concern.  The  real  propaganda  for  Sunda\  amusements 
does  not  come  from  the  public.  And  surely  it  does  not  come  from 
the  worktngmen  who  have  to  work  on  Sunday.  No,  it  comes 
from  the  commercial  interests  who  have  become  so  absorbed 
in  dollar-chasing  as  to  forget  that  one  day  out  of  seven  belongs 
to  God." 

In  that  sentence  Dr.  Bowlby  began  to  make  his  position  clear 
to  me.  "The  Sabbath  belongs  to  God."  these  people  believe, 
m  a  distinctly   different   way  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 


^^fefi^ 


IS    UNCLE    SAM    READY    FOR    IT  ? 

— Talburt  in  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


The  automobile  of  today  represents  not  a 
single  great  achievement  but  the  sum  of 
many.  Of  these,  few,  if  any,  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  pneumatic  tire. 

When  the  crude  "horseless  carriage"  ar- 
rived, paving  the  way  for  today's  automobile, 
it  found  Dunlop  Tires — the  first  successful 
pneumatics — developed  and  in  widespread 
use  on  bicycles. 

Not  only  did  Dunlop  make  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  automobile  the  invention 
of  an  inflated  tire,  but  it  perfected  and  com- 
mercialized the  two  principal  types  of  tires, 
clincher  and  straight -side. 

The  history  of  Dunlop  is  a  record  of  steady 
progress  from  a  small  organization — the  first 
and,  for  some  time,  the  only  one  of  its  kind — 
to  a  vast  international  institution. 

Today,  for  its  far-flung  operations,  Dunlop 
requires  factories  in  many  countries — the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Japan  and 
Canada.  Its  branches  and  depots  are  scat- 
tered over  the  globe.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  rubber  growers  in  the  world,  owning 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  rubber  plantations  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  Its  four 
cotton  mills  abroad,  which  make  fabric  for 
Dunlop  Tires,  place  it  among  the  biggest 
manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth  across  the  seas 
and  upon  entering  the  United  States,  it 
acquired  another  cotton  mill,  at  Utica, 
New  York,  the  original  capacity  of  which,  is 
even  now  being  doubled. 

To  serve  tire-users  in  the  United  States, 
Dunlop  is  organizing  its  activities  in  this 
country  on  a  vast  scale.  The  Dunlop  plant 
at  Buffalo,  from  the  start,  will  rank  among 
the  large  tire  factories  in  the  country,  and 
excepting  solid  tires,  tubes  and  tire  accessories, 


it  is  planned  to  devote  the  entire  plant  to  the 
making  of  cord  tires. 

The  tires  soon  to  be  produced  at  Buffalo 
will  sum  up  Dunlop's  knowledge  and  ability, 
gained  by  experience  in  tire  making  which 
began  with  the  very  origin  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  and  which  has  long  since  been  world-wide 
in  its  scope. 

To  its  operations  in  this  country,  moreover, 
Dunlop  brings  not  alone  Dunlop  manufactur- 
ing ability  and  Dunlop  reputation  but  also 
the  established  Dunlop  policy--a  policy  of 
mutual  interest  between  maker,  merchant 
and  user,  to  produce  the  utmost  in  transpor- 
tation value  that  knowledge,  resources  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  can  achieve. 

This  policy  views  the  retail  merchant  as 
something  more  than  simply  a  vendor  of 
tires — it  calls  for  retailers  who  are  interested 
in  building  up  successful  business  enterprises 
by  really  serving  the  public.  It  calls,  too,  for 
lasting  interest  in  the  performance  of  Dunlop 
Tires  and  a  recognition  of  responsibility  for 
such  performance.  In  accord  with  it,  Dunlop 
considers  that  it  has  an  obligation  to  stand 
back  of  its  tires  beyond  any  stated  mileage 
period  to  the  last  day  the  tire  is  in  use. 

Dunlop  Tires  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
through  retail  channels  at  an  early  date,  and 
production  will  reach  large  figures  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  Dunlop  distribution  plans  with  any 
responsible  retail  tire  merchants  who  are 
interested  in  a  policy  which  involves  satisfac- 
tion to  users  of  tires  and  a  permanent, 
growing  and  satisfactory  business  for  every 
Dunlop  dealer. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

for  Practical  Men 


Live  Wire  Books  on  Electricity 
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Knotting  and  Splicing  Ropes  and  Cordage   '•     Paul  N    Ha'sluck.     \  complete  manual  of  directions 

' Ipt'ul  cuts  and  diagrams. 
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Useful  Hobbies — Money -Making  Handicrafts 
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Ben)    Iron   Work,      i  i,  irte, 

illu    ra  ';'    mail,  $1.10. 

Pumps  and  Hydraulic  Rams.      l2mo, 
with  i.     inn:    H.10. 

Sewing  Machines:    ["heir  Construction    Vdjusl 
ment,  and  Ri  pair.     Illustrated.     B     tnail    $1.10. 
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Linear  Drawing,  by  Elli  I  >  ■  id  I 
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Bamboo  Work.     How  to  make  f  urnitun 
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Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics 
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ALL  BOOKS  SOI  n  l  NDFR  OUR  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE  OF 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONFY  REFUNDED 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


They  concede  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  as  Jesus  said,  but  they  deny  thai 
il  was  made  for  man  io  do  anything  he 
wanted  with  it.     It  is  Odd's  day,  they  say, 

to  be  se1  aside  by  man  primarily  for  devo- 
tion; for  only  as  it  is  celebrated  in  this 
spirit  is  genuine  "rest  "  attainable. 

The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  knows  exact  Iv 
what  it  wants.  And  what  il  wantsisno!  at 
all  illogical  when  its  premises  are  once  con- 
ceded. The  Alliance,  il  must  he  remem- 
hered.  is  not   only    indorsed   liy  Methodist-.. 

Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  other 
so-called  "evangelical"  communions,  but 
h\  the  supposedly  conservative  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  well*  All  of  these 
organizations  are  committed  to  the  creed 
that  the  Sal. hath  is  a  liolv  day,  and  they 
are  all  apparently  united  in  this  determi- 
nation to  keep  it   holy. 

The  program  is  to  secure  the  repeal  of  all 
legislation  permitting  theaters,  ball  games, 
and  other  commercial  amusements  to  open 
on  Sundaj ,  and  to  carry  on  a  public  propa- 
ganda lor  a  thoroughly  religious  observance 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Bowlby  and  his  associates 
deny  that  there  will  he  any  attempt,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  to  drive  people  to  church; 
hut  they  will  openly  oppose  all  tin-  forces 
which  are  now  conspiring  Io  drive  them 
a  wax  . 

'Tin'  motor-car,"  he  told  me,  "has 
proved  to  be  the  church's  most  serious 
rival.  We  can  not  and  would  not  abolish 
ii .  hut  we  are  calling  upon  ( Christian  people 
everywhere  to  dedicate  their  cars  to  God. 
They  may  lie  used  to  carry  people  lo  church 

and   they   may   be  employed  in  works  of 

mercy.  As  for  additional  uses,  no  one 
feels  competent.  I  suppose,  to  lay  down  ;i 
general  rule  for  all;  hut  when  the  car- 
owners  once  agree  in  .all  sincerity  lo  use 
I  heir  cars  on  Sunday  only  for  holiness  to 
the  Lord  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
present   practises  will  not   he  continued. 

'"The  Sabbath,"  he  continued,  "must 
he  kept  sacred  or  lie  lost  entirely.  If  com- 
mercialism is  allowed  to  encroach  upon  it 
here  and  there  it   will  soon  become  entirely 

commercial  and  it  will  not  even  be  a  holi- 
day. Keeping  |(),(MX)  traction  employees 
busy  in  order  to  give  the  masses  an  outing 
i-  not  Ood's  way  of  observing  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  Mammon's  way  of  securing  its 
annihilation. 

"We  are  accused  sometimes."  he  con- 
cluded, "of  trying  to  lake  the  sun  out  of 
Sunday.     Thai  is exactbj  what  theSabbatli 

desiccators  are  doing,  and  we  are  Irving 
to  bring  il  hack.  We  don't  want  any  lilue 
taws.  We  don't  want  to  compel  anvliinK 
to  worship  in  our  way  or  to  worship  in  any 
w.iv  if  he  due-  not  want  to  do  so.  Hut  we 
insisl  that  everj  American  is  entitled  t" 
a    Sabbath;     not     merely    lo    twenty-four 

hours    off,    hut     to    one    day    out    of    seven 

which  is  obviously  differenl  from  other 
days,  to  a  day   which   is  dedicated  to  the 

Lord,  to  a  day  in  which  he  will  not  have  to 
light  his  wav  against  a  current  of  com- 
mercialism in  order  to  worship  at  all.  l»ut  a 
dav    in  which  he  ma\    notmalh   expect   to  be 

lifted  out  of  himself  into  real  communion 

with    hi-    Creator.      That    would    In     a    da\ 

of  real  recreation.     America  did  have  such 

a    Sabbath    once.      Our   Alliance    is   simpl.\ 

fighting  for  it-  restoration." 

The    leaders    ol     the    Sunda.v      movement 

claim  the.v  are  backed  bj  anywhere  from 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  good,  Christian 
people.    Thej  appear  to  po    c     abundant 
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funds,  regarding  whoso  origin,  however, 
they  are  reported  to  be  reluctant  to 
furnish  information.  Thus,  one  of  them 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  it's  none  of  the 
public's  business  where  their  money  comes 
from.  Whatever  their  support  may  be  in 
other  quarters,  i(  does  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  strong  in  the  newspapers. 
Most  editorial  writers  treat  the  subject 
more  or  less  lightly,  tho  several  suggest 
that  if  the  public  really  do  not  want  the  sort 
of  Sunday  the  Alliance  advocates,  it  be- 
hooves them  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
as  it  were,  before  the  thing  is  slipt  over  on 
them.  Nobody  thought  prohibition  would 
carry,  say  these  writers,  but  just  look  what 
happened.  Of  course,  blue  laws  are  no  new 
thing  in  this  country,  we  are  reminded, 
several  attempts  having  been  made  hereto- 
fore to  reform  man's  moral  nature  and  im- 
pose "Godliness  by  statute,"  as  one  paper 
puts  it.  They  tried  it  in  Connecticut  once, 
where  it  was  enacted  that  "no  one  shall 
travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep, 
cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day"; 
and  "no  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  or  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere, 
except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting." 
But  these  drastic  laws  failed  to  raise  the 
morals  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  to  a 
higher  plane  than  those  of  other  people,  it 
is  argued,  or,  in  any  event,  they  didn't 
raise  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee's  manufacturing  wooden 
nutmegs.  Some  papers  think  the  sudden 
emergence  of  the  Puritan  Sunday  into 
publicity  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  a  trial 
balloon.  Among  these  is  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  says: 

Popular  opinion  is  being  sounded.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  a  decommercial- 
ized  Sabbath  arc  seeking  information.  To 
such  information  they  are  entitled;  and 
having  received  it,  they  should  study  it  for 
their  own  good. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  as  to  whal 
relation  there  may  be  between  the  "drys" 
and  the  Sunday-law  agitators.  Tin  re 
seems  to  be  much  confusion  on  this  point. 
"Are  they  for  us  or  are  they  against  us?" 
doubtfully  inquire  the  "drys"  as  they 
listen  to  hints  that  forces  may  be  at  work 
boosting  the  ne\s  reform,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  sentiment  against  re- 
forms of  all  kinds,  including  that  ostensibly 
brought  about  by  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  some  Slates 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  the  Lord's  Das 
Alliance.  And  in  a  statement  issued  soon 
after  the  present  campaign  of  the  Alliance 
began,  William  II.  Anderson,  Stale  Super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  of 
New  York,  said  that  while  so  far  the 
mission  of  the  League  has  only  been  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition,  ii  may  be  that 
"if  those  influences  which  opposed  prohibi- 
tion make  enough  fuss  about  the  Sunday 
question  they  may  create;)  situation  where 
even  those  friends  of  prohibition  who  are 
yet    not    interested    in    Sunday    laws    will 
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Use  20  Times 

Then  see  how  your  teeth  improve 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  of  a  new 
teeth-cleaning  method — enough  for  20  uses. 

Each  use  will  bring  five  much-desired 
effects.  See  how  your  teeth  conditions 
change,  after  ten  days'  use. 

A  film  combatant 

The  great  object  is  to  fight  film — the 
cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays.  The  tooth  brush,  used  in  old  ways, 
leaves  much  of  it  intact.  So  millions  of 
teeth  are  dimmed  and  ruined  by  it. 

Film    absorbs    stains,    making    the    teeth 

look  dingy.     It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.      It 

holds  food  substance  which   ferments  and 

forms  acid.      It   holds   the   acid   in   contact 

f 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs   breed    by    millions    in    it.     They, 

with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Now  a  new  era 

Now    dental    science,    after   years    of   re- 
search, has  found  ways  to  fight  film.     Able 
authorities    have    proved    their    efficiency. 


"T^   ■"■'■'■■■*        PAT.  OFF.      * 

REG.  US.      LHMMHHnM^HK 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


And  leading  dentists  everywhere  now  advise 
their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  Millions  now  employ  it. 
And  to  their  homes  it  has  brought  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Watch  these  five  effects 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five  desire1, 
effects.  The  film  is  attacked  in  two  efficient 
ways.  The  teeth  are  so  highly  polished  that 
film  can  not  easily  adhere. 

Then  it  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva, 
to  digest  the  starch  deposits  which  cling. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

Thus  it  increases,  in  a  natural  way, 
Nature's  teeth-protecting  forces. 

See  what  this  means.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film -coat  disappears. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  the  way  to 
whiter,  safer  teeth.  And  it  may  mean  their 
salvation.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  122,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 
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SMOOTHLY-MOVING  freight  through 
crowded  terminals — so  Fairbanks  indus- 
trial trucks  and  tractors  speed  your  ship- 
ments. 

Accurate  weights — the  basis  of  your  records 
— thus  Fairbanks  Scales  protect  you,  whether 
you  buy  for  a  household  or  a  great  factory. 

Water,  gas,  compressed  air  at  your  com- 
mand— Fairbanks  Valves  control  these  and 
other  fluids  or  release  them   to  serve  you. 

Gasoline  and  oil  engines  to  saw  wood,  pump 
water,  mix  concrete — so  the  labor  of  many 
men  is  turned  into  more  useful  channels. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
The  Fairbanks  Company  daily  serves  you. 
By  brain  and  hand,  Fairbanks  engineers, 
workmen  and  executives  are  constantly 
seeking  out,  building,  selling  things  that 
make  the  world's  labors  more  effective. 

Perhaps  your  own  buying  lies  far  from 
the  held  of  mechanical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. But  :isk  your  grocer  what  he  thinks 
of  Fairbanks  Scales — ask  your  garageman 
how  he  likes  Fairbanks  automobile  repair 
equipment.  Their  answers  will  tell  you 
why  the  blue-and-white  tag — "Fairbanks 
O.K." — is  known  as  the  mark  of  standard 
quality  in  every  line  of  machines,  tools  and 
factory  supplies. 

For  all  your  mechanical  needs,  let  our 
nearest  Branch  House  serve  you. 

THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices — New  York 
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become  interested  on  the  principle  that  anything  which  i:-  suffi- 
ciently opposed  by  those  who  took  the  immoral  end  of  the 
prohibition  question  must  be  a  good  thing  merely  because  of  the 
character  of  its  opponents."  The  Sunday  movement  has  fur- 
I  hermore  received  the  sanction  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  James  Burrell, 
president  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York,  who  recently 
came  out  with  a  formal  defense  of  the -aims  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance.  However,  right  on  ihe  heels  of  Dr.  Burrell's  state- 
ment Mr.  Anderson  issued  another,  with  the  implied  purpose 
apparently  to  minimize  the  seeming  affinity  between  the  "drys" 
and  the  *' blues."  In  this,  among  other  things,  he  disclaimed  all 
connection  between  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk  Crafts,  prominent  blue- 
law  champion,  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  tho  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Crafts  helped  draft  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  Inter- 
national Reform  Bureau,  of 
Washington,  an  organization  at 
one  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
in  striving  for  stricter  "dry  "  en- 
forcement, and  now  backing  a 
bill  for  Sunday  observance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  An- 
other indication  of  the  "drys"' 
disposition  to  fight  shy  of  Ihe 
"'blues''  appeared  in  a  recent 
speech  of  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  which  he  warned 
the  International  Reform  Bureau 
"not  to  link  prohibition  enforce- 
ment with  other  reforms  which 
the  public  might  at  least  think 
were  unreasonable."  Whether 
the  "drys"  and  the  "blues"  will 
finally  get  together  and  co- 
operate in  fighting  for  their  re- 
spective reforms  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  in  any  event  they  have 
much  in  common,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  we  find  this  comparison 


The  Alliance,  like  the  League,  says  it  is  none  of  the  public's 
business  who  contributes  to  its  apparently  well-filled  treasury. 

Both  organizations  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  lawmakers 
by  having  their  constituents  flood  them  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  protest  if  they  falter  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  the 
reformers. 

Just  as  the  "drys"  did,  the  "blues"  make  it  clear  they  will 
black-list  and  endeavor  to  defeat  for  reelection  any  legislator  who 
defies  them. 

Both  the  Alliance  and  League  strongly  resent  the  suggestion 
that  the  issues  they  raise  are  proper  ones  for  decision  by  popular 
referendum. 

Neither  the  Alliance  nor  the  League  hesitates  to  ascribe 
vicious  motives  to  members  of  Congress  or  legislatures  who 
oppose  its  program  of  uplift. 

The  nucleus  and  sustaining  force  of  both  bodies  lies  in  perma- 
nent committees  of  certain  evangelical  churches,  with  branches 
in  every  State  and  subcommittees  in  every  community  of  size. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  similarity  between  the 
League  and  the  Alliance  is  the  strategy  the  one  worked  to  such 
good  advantage  and  the  other  is  now  following  of  not  revealing 
its  ultimate  aims  in  the  beginning. 

The  League  moved  step  by  step  through  the  various  stages 
of  local  option  and  like  regulations  until  the  Volstead  Act 
crowned  its  achievement.  The  Alliance  lays  emphasis  on  its 
iminedia'-i  purpose  of  attempting  only  the  prohibition  of  com- 
mercialized Sunday  sports  and  •  amusements. 

Tho  the  questions  involved  in  the  establishment  of  an  air- 
tight Sabbath  partake  largely  of  a  religious  nature,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  clergy  are  unanimous  in  favoring  the  proposals 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.  Among  those  opposed  to  the 
program  is  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  City,  from  whose  recent  sermon  on  the  subject  the 
New  York  Tribune  quotes  the  following: 
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This  proposed  campaign  for  stricter  Sunday  laws  is  one  of 
those  well-meant  but  misguided  efforts  which  do  harm,  instead 
of  good,  to  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  serve.  It  is  im- 
practicable, wrong  in  principle,  and  based  on  a  narrow  and 
imperfect  conception  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  would  do  far 
more  to  drive  religion  out.  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  to 
draw  them  toward  it. 

We  have  no  right  to  compel  religious  observance  of  Sunday 
by  law.  The  law  should  forbid  all  unnecessary  business  on 
Sunday,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  secure  to  all  their  right  to 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  freedom  from  their  ordinary  occupations 
and  of  religious  observance  if  they  wish  to  use  it.  Further  than 
this  the  law  may  not  rightly  go. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  S.  Burch,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
thinks  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  "blues"  revolutionary  in 

character  and  that  the  legislator  ; 
should  hesitate  before  passing  it. 
Dr.  Burch  is  quoted  as  follow..: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  t  Lis  country  are  going  back 
to  the  New  England  "blue"  laws. 
If  what  little  I  have  seen  is 
correct,  the  reformers  are  going 
pretty  far.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  such 
a  revolution  as  would  occur  if 
we  prohibited  interstate  com- 
merce on   Sunday. 

This  is  a  question  which  our 
legislators  should  consider  long 
and  carefully,  and  on  which  they 
should  take  the  sanest  possible 
counsel,  before  returning  to  the 
old,  prohibitive  type  of  legisla- 
tion. You  can  not  legislate 
people  into  moral  or  ethical 
positions.  You  can  educate 
them  into  it,  but  you  can  not 
achieve  morality  by  compelling 
them  to  give  up  what  they  be- 
lieve are.  their  constitutional 
rights. 

We  all  know  that  what  we  call 
the  "Lord's  day  "  is  not  observed 
as  it  was.  We  realize  that 
people  want  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritual  refreshment  on  Sunday. 
It  seems  to  me  that  sanity  is  what  we  want.  I  hope  these  men, 
who  are  undoubtedly  good  men,  will  hesitate  before  they  do 
anything  so  extraordinary  as  trying  to  prevent  interstate  com- 
merce on  Sunday. 

An  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City,  who  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  during  the  past  year  by  whole- 
sale charges  of  wickedness  in  New  York.  Air.  Straton  thinks 
the  "blues"  are  right  and  ably  defends  his  position.  He  writes 
in  the  New  York  American: 

There  is  a  manifest  agitation  all  down  the  line  in  sporting 
circles,  and  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  profiteers  who  are 
enriching  themselves  in  the  field  of  commercialized  amusements. 
And  this  has  all  come  to  pass  because  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
laws  against.  Sabbath  desecration  should  be  widened  and 
strengthened. 

The  old  bogy  of  "personal  liberty."  which  lias  been  sleeping 
quietly  in  the  grave  with  "John  Barleycorn"  since  the  passage 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  has  been  suddenly  dug  up  ami 
dusted  off,  and  he  is  now  being  paraded  on  all  the  st  reel  s,  and  his 
well-known  features  are  leering  at  us  again  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

AH  of  this  agitation  and  this  whole  hue  and  cry  about  "per- 
sonal liberty"  is  entirely  unnecessary,  because  the  proposition 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Sabbath  laws  is  a  sane  and  reason- 
able one.  No  one  has  advocated  or  proposed  anything  that  i^ 
not  in  line  with  the  very  best  of  American  traditions.  Ami  do 
not  these  friends  who  are  so  disturbed  realize  that  a.  reaction 
was  inevitable  from  the  lawlessness  and  licentiousness  and  tic 
utter  disregard  of  the  higher  things  of  life  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  war  closed? 

All  thai    those  of  us  who  desuv  the  reestablishment   of  the 
American  Sabbath,  as  opposed  to  the  "Continental  Sabbath." 
which  has  already  debauched  Europe  and  plunged  the  nation 
there  into  moral  wreck  and  ruin — all  that  we  desire,  I  say,  is  a 
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This    Offer  Saves   $3.00    For   Every   Preacher 


on  this 


Time-Saving  Aid  to  More 

Successful  Preaching 

The  Church  is  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  her  Pastors.  Preach- 
ing is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  must  organize  and  support  societies, 
p  up  wirh  his  parish  calling,  perhaps  work  oft  a  mortgage,  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  which  steal  time  from  his  sermon-writing.  His 
urgent  need  is  for  a  method  of  time-saving  that  will  not  lower  tin- 
quality  of  his  sermons — a  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  he  spends  in  this  work.  That 
method  is  now  available  in  this  fine  twelve-volume  set — 

The  Sermon  Bible 


The  Preacher  Chooses  His  Text 

and  turns  immediately  to  THE  SERMON  BIBLE  and  to  the  particular  verse  he  lias 
■  iiosen.     He  find--  outlines  of  the  best  sermons  ever  given  on  the  text  by  the  greatest 
Preachers.     He  finds  the  most  suggestive  excerpts  from  the  best  homiletic  literature 
'f  t)  ition.     He  finds  a  wonderful  bibliography  referring  him  to  the  very  page 

of  other  work-  where  he  will  find  help  in  building  a  sermon  upon  this  text.  There  is 
i  ltd  before  him  a  condensation  to  its  vital  points  of  all  that  has  been  ably  said  on  the 
text     The 

4,800  Sermon  Outlines— 24,000  Homiletic  References 

included  in  this  work  give  access  to  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  Preachers  of  all 
aiinations.     Every  Pastor  likes  to  know  how  others  have  handled  the  text  he 
chooses.     This  does  not  risk  plagiarism.     It  i-  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking. 

Talk  Over  the  Text  With  Phillips  Brooks 

;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  '>r  Alexander  Maclaren,  or  with  others  of  the  many  Masters 

of  the  Pulpit  who  have  helped  i"  form  this  u<<rk.     Every  sermon  quoted  has  actually 

.  delivered  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  its  author.     Each  one  has  been  sub- 

lain  points  selected,  and  the  most  striking  and 
itial  thought  tively  presented.     The  texts  an-   arranged   in   natural   order 

ion.     Here  is  a  valuable  assistant   for  whose  suggestion,  in- 
ind  inspiration  every  hard-pushed  minister  will  be  grateful. 
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A  14%  Cut  in  Price 

In  order  to  clean  oul  the  small  balance 
of  this  edition  from  our  stock  room,  where 
we  need  the  Bpace  to  take  'arc  of  our  new 
publications,  we  ire  offering  readers  a  re- 
duction of  S^  from  the  regular  price  oi  $21. 
This  Bpecial  price  oi  $18  makes  the  cosl 
ti.  50  per  volume.  Purchase  is  made 
ier  bj  1  he 

Small,  Easy  Payments 

down  and  ?2  per  month.  Only  onco 
in  a  great  while  do  circumstances  make 
Me  a  big  bargain  like  this  for  the 
:<>rT uii.jt i  ones  who  take  advantage  of  it. 
lay  that  this  set  will  cost 
will  -.'I  in  insignificant  when  its  value  has 
been  demonstrated  in  your  study. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


return   to   the  path    of   safety  and   social 
sanity. 

For  Sabbath  observation  is  social  sanity. 

History  has  conclusively  proved  that  one 
day  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship  is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  God  fixt  the  Sabbath  period 
of  rest,  and  wherever  man  has  sought  to 
substitute  some  other  plan  for  it.  his  efforts 
have  proved  folly.  Because  of  the  skepti- 
cism and  worldliness  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution period,  they  tried  one  day  in  ton, 
but  the  results  were  disastrous.  The 
physical  health,  the  moral  welfare,  and  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  people  require 
one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship. 

The  race  at  all  points  is  living  too  fast. 
We  are  wearing  ourselves  out,  body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  The  moral  decay  of  Europe 
began  with  her  abandonment  of  Sabbath 
observance,  in  America,  we  do  not  need 
the  seventh  day  for  so-called  "recreation." 
We  are  already  money-mad  and  pleasure- 
crazed.  What  we  need  is  rest  and  quiet 
and  meditation  on  the  higher  things  oi' 
time  and  eternity. 

The  talk  about  the  horrors  of  "blue" 
laws  is  idle.  The  American  people  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  enslaved  by  absurd 
and  tyrannical  customs.  But  there  is  a 
wise  and  helpful  observance  of  the  one 
day  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship.  The 
Sabbath  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  home,  and  all  else 
that  is  valuable  and  beautiful  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  life. 


WHAT   BECOMES  OF  UNCLE 
SAM'S  COPPER  CENTS 

HP  I  IE  standing  of  the  copper  cent  in 
A  these  days  of  dizzy  prices  is  lower  than 
it  ever  was,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  the  despised  counter  is  of  such 
dimensions  that  Ray  T.  Baker,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  is  positively 
worried.  The  trouble  is  that  we  lose 
millions  and  millions  of  one-cent  pieces 
every  year.  They  go  with  the  lost  pins 
to  nobodj  knows  where.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Baker's  mints  annually 
turn  out  the  impressive  total  of  3,750,- 
000,000  copper  cents,  the  Director  is  hard 
put  to  it  to  meet  the  calls  for  them.  "Send 
11s  a  million  cents  or  we  go  broke,"  wires 
a  traction  company.  "MllSt  have  a  half 
million  cents  by  Friday  or  we'll  have  to 
close,"  frantically  wigwags  the  cashier  of  a, 
chain  of  cigar  stores.  So  it's  up  to  Mr. 
Baker  to  supply  t  liem  ;  and  to  do  it ,  he  keeps 
the  mints  working  daw  and  night  and  Sun- 
days turning  out  the  little  copper  coin, 
said  to  lie  "a!  once  the  most-  artistic  and 
beautiful  medal  ever  minted"  and  the  pos- 
or  of  the  lowest  purchasing  power 
known  iii  this  country.  Says  Justin  Fair 
in  the  Washington  Post,  elaborating  on  the 
vasl  use  of  copper  cents  to-day: 

The  vogue  of  the  cent  is  immense  at 
this  writing  because  if  has  to  be  employed 
in  more  than  half  the  small  cash  trans- 
actions the  average  person  undertakes. 
Of  course,  department-stores  have  always 
created  a  large  demand  for  cent  coins 
because  of  the  habit  of  marking  a  necktie 
for  John  at  69  cents,   and    those   school 
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umbrellas  at  $1.49,  and  guaranteed  silk 
hosiery  at  $2.98.  But  these  odd  prices 
which  called  for  cent  coins  for  the  change 
were  not  universal  until  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self started  the  vogue  with  the  war-tax. 

Street-car  fares  in  fifty-nine  large  Amer- 
ican cities  range  from  six  to  nine  cents.  In 
only  nineteen  of  these  cities  is  there  any 
plan  for  buying  tickets  or  "tokens,"  as  our 
own  traction  company  blandly  names  the 
metal  counters  now  issued.  So  in  the 
traction  game  itself  more  than  .r>,000,000 
one-cent  coins  are  handled  every  day. 

The  war-tax  on  soda-fountain  beverages 
alone  calls  for  the  interchange  of  15,000,000 
one-cent  coins  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
in  the  shuffle  probably  20,000  one-cent 
coins  are  lost  every  day.  This  percentage 
of  mysterious  disappearance* of  the  coins 
is  based  upon  the  steadily  increasingjle- 
mand  for  more  cents. 

Mr.  Fair  informs  us,  incidentally,  that 
Director  Baker,  tho  a  most  gem'al  soul,  is 
inclined  to  get  peeved  if  anybody  speaks 
of  his  copper  cents  as  pennies.  They  are 
emphatically  not  pennies,  he  maintains,  any 
more  than  they  are  copecks,  or  farthings, 
or  yen.     Mr.  Fair  continues: 

There  are  no  counterfeiters  of  one-cent 
coins,  because  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
trouble.  They  could  not  be  produced 
even  in  immense  quantities  so  that  the 
forger  would  reap  a  profit. 

Well-meant  plans  of  Congressmen  who 
feel  the  urge  to  help  the  mint  out  of  this 
predicament  in  authorizing  a  new  coin, 
a  two-center  or  a  three-center,  have  not 
been  encouraged,  for  the  good  reason  that 
during  the  years  when  two-centers  and 
three-centers  were  commonly  current,  they 
disappeared  just  as  fast  as  they  were  made. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  two-cent  coins  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  mint  decided  to  call  them  in,  but 
relatively  few  were  redeemed,  and  we 
made  no  more.  The  bulk  of  them  just 
disappeared.  So,  too,  with  the  three-cent 
pieces,  which  were  not  popular  with  shop- 
keepers, but  which  small  boys  thought  to 
be  a  very  fine  institution,  for  many  times 
one  might  pass  one  of  them  off  for  a  dime. 

The  half-dime,  another  silver  coin,  very 
thin  and  smaller  in  comparison  with  the 
dime,  as  the  quarter-dollar  is  with  the 
half,  was  a  confounded  nuisance,  as  all 
America  agree,  and  it  lives  to-day  only  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  age  when  pretty  high- 
school  girls  wore  a  dozen  of  them  strung 
on  a  silver  wire,  which  performed  all  the 
functions  of  a  bangle  bracelet. 

So,  reader,  you  will  gather  that  the 
despised  one-cent  piece  isn't  so  ornery  as 
you  fancied. 

Do  not  cast  the  cent  aside  as  of  no 
account.  One  cent  will  not  help  much 
when  it's  all  alone,  but  if  you  are  away 
out  in  Takoma  Park,  and  plan  to  ride 
to  the  Post  building,  and  find  that  you 
have  only  a  nickel  and  two  cents,  oh !  what 
will  you  do  if  you  can  not  find  another 
cent  hidden  in  your  vest-pocket? 

What  will  you  do?  You'll  walk  six 
miles  unless  the  street-car  conductor  is 
a  good  guy. 

Five  or  ten  millions  of  the  one-cent 
coins  disappear  every  year.  A  slightly 
smaller  number  of  a  certain  largo  yellow- 
metal  coin,  one  with  an  eagle  rampant  upon 
its  face,  also  disappear  from  circulation. 

In  this  disappearance  performance  these 
two  coins  are  similar. 

But  there  is  a  distinction.  The  wastrel 
who  loses  a  cent  never  thinks  about  it, 
nor  does  he  know  where  it  goes. 


"That  flrtt  one  tatted 
tiro  week*,  finishing 
1800  battery  jare 

every  day. ' ' 
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The  Nick  o'  Time 


(The  Purchasing  Agent's  Story) 

"Talk  about  the  nick  o'  time!"  said 
Mr.  Gummere,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the 
Luzerne  Rubber  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.J.  "It's  something  less  than  a  second 
— but  you  remember  it  all  your  life. 

"Bill  Smith,  the  operator  on  our  big 
Peerless  surfacing  machine,  is  an  old 
hand  at  finishing — but  he'  d  had  trouble 
with  his  abrasive  belts — lots  of  trouble. 

"  'One  make's  just  as  bad  as  the 
other  lately,''  Bill  growled  when  he  saw 
me  about  it.  'For  the  love  of  Mike, 
Mr.  Gummere,  can' t  you  get  me  some 
make  of  belt  that'll  stand  up  more  than 
two  or  three  days?  I'm  a  good  work- 
man and  I  want  good  tools.'  And 
then  out  he  went,  still  steaming. 

"Then  came  the  'nick'.  In  walked 
the  office-boy  with  the  card  of  a  sales- 
man for  Manning  Abrasive  Company. 
I  nearly  fell  on  that  salesman's  neck. 
Before  he  could  start  talking,  I'd  given 
him  an  order.  And  the  best  of  it  was 
that  Bill  Smith  was  tickled  pink  with 
the  goods." 


(The  Salesman's  Story) 

** and  I'd  hardly  sent  in  my 

card  before  they  pushed  me  in  after  it. 
Gummere,  the  Purchasing  Agent,  gave 
me  an  order  without  shaking  hands — 
before  I  could  even  tell  him  about  our 
line." 

(The  Operator's  Story) 

" so  I  went  in  to  see  Mr. 

Gummere.  I  was  sore  about  the  abra- 
sive belts  he'  d  been  buying,  and  I  guess 
I  let  him  know  it. 

"About  four  or  five  days  after  that, 
out  he  comes  and  hands  me  a  belt 
marked  Manning  Speed -grits,  Durite  1 6. 
'There's  a  new  make,  Bill,'  says  he, 
'see  how  that  goes  and  let  me  know. ' 

"So  I  put  that  Speed-grits  belt  on 
the  old  Peerless.  Say,  there' s  a  belt  for 
you.  That  first  one  lasted  two  weeks, 
finishing  1800  battery  jars  every  day. 
And  it's  still  good  for  light  work. 

"Speed-grits  different  from  the  other 
belts?     Ask  me — I  know." 

Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 


Write  today  ror  "The  Difference  Book."  Address 
Manning  Abrasive  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Factory  and  Laboratory,  Troy, 
N.Y.  Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  principal  cities.  Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co. 
in  your  telephone  book. 


Manning 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varieties: 
Metalite  Cloth 

Handy  Rolls 

Grinding  Discs 

Durite  Cloth 

Durite  Paper 

Durite  Combination 

Durundum  Paper 

Durundum  Cloth 

Garnet  Paper 

Garnet  Cloth 

Garnet  Combination 

Flint  Paper 

Emery  Cloth 

Emery  Paper 


Don't  say  sandpaper — say  Speed-grits 
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Dixie's  Live  Stock  Valuation  Now 
Close  to  Three  Billions  of  Dollars 


THERE  are  over  fifty-nine  million, 
t-ight  hundred  thousand  head  of  live 
stock  in  Dixie  and  their  value  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $2,764,200,000. 

Compared    with  analogous    figures    of 

January    1st,    1915,  this  is  an  increase  of 

i'  ,    in  valuation  and  of  13.5%  in  num- 
bers 

Similar  figures  for  the  entire  United 
Staiis  show  an  increase  of  but  43.5%  in 
\  alpe  and  M>'  ,   in  number. 

II.  :«     in    tlu   detailed  figures: 

I       Utho   itu    iniinlut    of  beef  cattle   in  the.  South   in- 
i.  .im.1  but  10.1"  ,   while  those  in  the  entire  United 
tes   increased  20%,   the  value  of  the  individual 
beel    mimal   in   the   South  showed   remarkable  im- 
provement.     In     worth     it     went    up    68%,    while 
tbi   .i\ir  ■-'   beel  animal  in  the  entire  United  States 
went  up  but  'J'.t' ,   iii  value.     Total  valuation  of  the 
■  nil    in   thi    South   showed  a  gain  of  116% 
inst  a  55'  ,   ini  r<  asi   for  the  entire  United  States. 

'     Individual        I         »l    rh.     Southern    dairy   cow   in- 

71  •>',.  while    the    average    dairy   cow    for 

•In     l  urn. I    States    went   up    but  53.8%    in  value. 

Mi.    total  valuation  for  nil  dairy  cows  in  the  South 

howed    in    increase   of  92.5%,  while  that   for   all 

in    iln     United    States    was    71%.     In 

numbci    thej    wenl  up  15.2%,  which  was  3.6%  in 

shown  for  the  entire  United 
• 

ig   production  has  increased  153.7% 
in    valuation    and  20.4%  in   number,  while  similar 
I    i  ted   States  show  an  increase  of 
117  I      and  12.6%. 

I     \\  hili    hei  mulea  have  increased  11.4%    in  number 

'71',    in   valuation,  those  in  the  entire  United 

decreased    00',    in   number  and  have 


in.                                          ition 

\I.\M\\1\ 

I'.n   ■;:•   | 

!|  i  I'ALD 

'  AM 

"M.ll  \M 

\i,v.  - 

VfOBii  i    News-Item 

Mobi]  i    R 
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(5)  During  this  same  period  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses  in  the  United  States  was  but  .04% 
and  in  the  South  was  1.6%,  yet  the  total  increase 
in  value  of  horses  in  the  South  was  14.9%  in  com- 
parison with  a  .07%  increase  for  the  United  States. 

(6)  Her  substantial  increase  over  all  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  in  productiveness  of  sheep 
is  shown  by  a  9.5%  increase  in  number  and  a  147.8'  , 
increase  in  valuation,  against  a  .02%  and  127*  , 
increase  for  the  United  States. 

The  South  is  raising  more  and  better 
live  stock  than  she  ever  did  before,  and 
she's  getting  more  money  for  the  live  stock 
she  raises  than  she  ever  did  before. 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the  heavy 
profits  that  the  Southern  live  stock  raiser 
is  making?  Have  you  developed  the  huge 
Southern  market,  as  it  should  be  devel- 
oped? If  you  haven't,  you're  neglecting  a 
"best  bet." 

In  planning  your  advertising  campaign, 
figure  on  using  generous  space  in  Southern 
newspapers.  With  no  other  mediums  can 
you  profitably  influence  Southern  buying. 

The  newspapers  listed  below  cover  the 
South  thoroughly;  they  are  proven  me- 
diums; they  will  pa>    you  rich  dividends. 

Get  detailed  information  on  the  sales 
possibilities  for  your  particular  product  in 
the  South.  Any  or  all  of  these  newspapers 
will  gladly  furnish  you  with  specific  infor- 
mation. 


ARKANSAS 

r  America* 
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FLORIDA 
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GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

AsHEVILLK    <  ITIZEN 
\-!II. VILLI,   TtMJ  - 

■  'i  vi  .i  (,i  ii    Sjbwb  k  Evening  'hronicle 

'   HAHLOTTl     (  In-n.v  ki< 
l)i   BHAM    Si    S 

Raleigh  News  &  Oiw.kveb 
Raleigh  Times 

Salem  Twin-Citt  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American- 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
SPARTAN- 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knox  villi-.  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  (  Iommerctal-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banneb 
Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 
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LESSON-TIME  AT  SUNNYBANK. 


You  must  be  lirinly  and  gently  patient,  says  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  or  you  can't  teach  dogs.     These  attentive  pupils  are  members  of  the 

aristocratic  collie  family  that  permit  the  author  to  share  his  country  home  with  them.' 


THE   ODYSSEY   OF   A   DEVOTED   DOG 


i  c 


W 


HAT  IS  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  THING 
you  ever  knew  a  dog  to  do?"  somebody  asked 
Albert  Payson  Terhune,  author  and  dog  lover. 
"I  could  till  this  magazine  with  remarkable  and  authentic  dog 
yarns,"  replied  Mr.  Terhune,  "but  I  will  pick  one  alone  out  of 
the  list."  Not  only  is  Mr.  Terhune  the  author  of  "the  most 
appealing  dog  stories  ever  written,"  says  the  editor  of  People's 
Favorite  Magazine  (New  York),  but  he  is  one  of  the  foremdst 
American  experts  on  the  subject  of  collies,  and  has  a  large  family 
of  collie  aristocrats.  The  editor  submitted  to  him  a  list  of  ques- 
tions about  dogs,  and  it  is  in  answering  these  that  he  tells  the 
story  of  Bud.  "Verify  it  yourself  if  you  doubt  my  recital,"  he 
says.  Bud  was  a  collie  belonging  to  Roy  M.  Coe,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  but  his  doggish  devotion  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
directed  toward  Miss  May  Hight,  sister-in-law  to  Mr.  Coe  and 
an  official  in  the  Fort  Scott  Gas  Company.  Bud's  master  moved, 
with  his  family,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  a  trifle  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  away,  and  they  took  the  dog  with  them.  As 
Mr.  Terhune  tells  the  story: 

Bud  traveled  to  Albuquerque  in  a  baggage-car.  Thus  he  had 
no  chance  to  study  the  route — if,  indeed,  a  dog  could  do  such  a 
thing.  In  November,  1919,  soon  after  the  Coes'  arrival  in 
New  Mexico,  Bud  vanished.  For  eight  months  nothing  was 
heard  of  him. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  July,  1920,  as  Coe's  sister-in-law  sat 
at  her  desk  in  the  Fori  Scott  Gas  Company's  offices,  in  Kansas, 
Bud  came  limping  in  through  the  open  door  and  sank  down, 
worn  out,  at  the  astounded  woman's  feet. 

The  collie  had  come  home — home  to  the  deity  for  whose  sake 
lie  had  traveled  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  miles — for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles,  to  be  exact — through  unknown  coun- 
try and  through  uncounted  dangers. 

Nobody  knows  how  Bud  found  his  way  all  that  weary  dis- 
tance, over  unfamiliar  grounds,  nor  how  often  in  that  eight 
months  he  had  been  captured  and  tied  up,  somewhere  or  other, 
and  forced  to  bide  his  time  until  he  could  escape  and  continue 
liis  endless  homeward  journey. 

The  fact  remains  thai  I  his  collie  had  traveled  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles,  guided  only  by  his  mysterious  instinct  and  by 
his  yearning  to  be  back  at  the  feet  of  the  human  he  worshiped. 


A  human  could  have  asked  the  way,  could  have  stolen  rides, 
could  have  begged  or  worked  for  food  and  railroad  fare.  The 
dog  had  only  his  uncanny  collie  brain  to  guide  him  to  his  mis- 
tress. I  had  a  long  letter  from  her,  to-day,  verifying  this  and 
telling  me  the  story  in  full.  She  also  sent  me  a  good  photo  of 
Bud  to  incorporate  in  my  article.  She  says  the  dog  was  in 
a  deplorable  condition  when  he  dragged  himself  into  her  office 
and  to  her  feet,  and  that  he  stiffens  up  and  snarls  in  hatred 
now  whenever  he  hears  the  howling  of  the  wolves  in  the  Fort 
Scott  Zoo,  some  of  his  scars  evidently  being  the  marks  of  wolf 
fights  on  the  nine-hundred-and-fifty-six-mile  journey  home. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  think  that  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
thing  I  ever  knew  of  a  dog's  doing.     Don't  you? 

Another  question  which  was  put  to  Mr.  Terhune  was,  "Why 
does  a  dog  wail  when  death  is  near,  or  does  he?"  For  this  the 
writer  has  no  hard-and-fast'  answer,  or  at  least  none  that  he 
cares  to  voice  at  the  moment :  and  yet,  he  says,  the  fact  remains. 
Not  invariably,  but  in  countless  proved  instances,  dogs  do  wail 
when  death  is  at  hand,  and  he  relates: 

One  still  autumn  night,  some  years  ago,  not  only  my  own 
collies,  but  every  dog  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  lake 
on  whose  shores  I  live,  'set  up  a  keening  wail.  It  was  not  a 
howl,  but  a  long,  desolate  wailing.  I,  as  well  as  several  other 
lake-dwellers,  went  out  to  investigate.  There  was  no  sound  or 
sight  to  justify  the  noise.     Yet  it  kept  on,  at  intervals,  for  hours. 

And  in  the  morning— among  the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake, 
two  miles  away — was  discovered  the  body  of  a  young  woman 
who  had  found  life's  game  too  difficult  to  go  on  playing  i(. 
During  the  night  she  had  waded  out  into  waist-deep  water 
and  had  knelt  down,  with  her  head  held  just  below  the  surface. 
She  was  still  kneeling  there,  in  the  black  mud,  her  bare  shoulders 
in  view.  She  had  made  no  outcry.  She  had  been  far  out  of 
sight  and  presumably  out  of  scent  from  any  dog.  Why  had  the 
dogs,  for  miles  around,  set  up  that  death  wail? 

This  is  only  one  of  several  true  cases  I  might  cite  of  the  same 
gruesome  trait,  I  don't  try  to  explain  it.  Perhaps  dogs  can 
hear  and  see  and  feel  things  which  our  own  coarser  senses  can 
not  grasp.  Or  perhaps  that  idea  is  all  nonsense.  I  don't  know. 
[  know  only  the  facts;  not  the  causes.  So  let's  gel  back  to  a 
more  commonplaco  theme. 

Tho  question,  "How  can  a  dog  be  taught  tricks,"  which  so 
many  people  ask,  is,  says  Mr.  Terhune,  just  a  little  like  asking, 
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In  farm  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, Hyatt  Bearings  find  a 
broad  field  of  service.  Reducing 
friction,  operating  permanently 
without  care,  keeping  important 
farm  machinery  everlastingly  on 
the  job,  Hyatt  Bearings  give  vital 
assistance  to  Agriculture's  progress. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


BIRDS.  BEASTS   AND    TREES 

Contimtt'd 


g    is  a  ho  isi  :"'     still,  it   can  be 
:    iu   a  general  way,   and   this   he 

First  of  aO,  he  can  be  taught   tricks  bj 

bar  remembering  that  the  pupil  is 

.1   Daniel  Webster.     It' you 

trying  to  teach  a  three-year-old  child 

i  learn  a  rime,  you  would  not 

impany  your  teachings  by  kicking  the 

gster  in  th.  ribs,  by  banging  him  over 

be  head,  or  by  swearing  and  yelling  at  him 

/hen  he  became  tired  or  confused.     If  you 

.lid  that,  you'd  soon  have  an  imbecile  or 

.  ssly  injured  baby  on  your  hand-. 

I      i>    the    same    with  teaching  a  dog. 

Patience  is  the  tir-t  requisite.     If  you  can 

.    firmly  and  gently  patient,  if  you 

can  not  keep  your  temper  -no  matter  how 

stupid  the  poor  little  chap  is— then  don'1 

try  to  teach   him.     shoot    him   painles-h 

give    liim    to   Bom«    one  who  has  more 

«  If-control  than  you  have. 

Make  certain,  in  teaching,  thai  he  under- 
ds.      Make  allowances    for   his  being  a 

dog   and    not    an    intellectual   giant.     Be 

ul    to   teach   slowly,  and    be   ready   to 

■  and  io  change  the  lesson  into  a  romp 
or  a  reasl  when  he  begins  to  tiro  or  to 
show  frightened  perplexity.  Praise  and 
reward  hi-  every  effort  to  follow  your 
instructions.  Being  onlj  a  dog,  and  not 
-.:  loft;,  human,  he  is  not  above  enjoying 
flatter;    and  Here    are    rules   foi- 

ling one  or  two  of  the  very  simplest 

Bis  first  lesson    exoepl  in  absolute  obe- 
dienoe    should  be  in  learning  to  lie  down 
immand.     This  i-  not  only  the  com- 
monest oi   tricks,  but  a  needful  part  of  bis 
hi.     I'm  your  hand  on  his  hips  and 

i    ami    -low  b     i  lie   v  ords.     "'  Lie 
•  low  n!" 

i-   and    over,    all    the    while 

g  down  gently  on  the  hips.     Pres- 
.  ntly,  und>  r  the  pressure,  he  will  sit  down. 

IT  hand  from  hi ps  to  shoulders  and 

-till    repeating,    "'Lie 

all    the    liim.      When    under    the 

are.   he   In  -  down,   praise  him 

.  he  had  dom     one  thing  wonderful  and 

him  an  animal  cracker  or  somi  other 

■It. 

Do  this  half  a  do/.,  a  tim<  -  in  succession, 

and  again  on  th<    next  day,  and  BO  on.  until 

quick    brain    grasps   what    tin    words 
in.     1  ha.<    had  some  pup-  that  could 

thifl   in    five   iiiinui.  -   anil   other-  that 
■  it. 
■  n  in  1 1:  it  "Lie  dou  n!" 

words  w  ith  a  g<  - 

tllP  lie      -|*,1  |,!   )•■ 

•   him  to  lit        Boon   he  w  ill  learn  Io  lie 
id  in  the  place  indi- 

r,  without  a  word  b<  ing 

Shaking  hand  r  to  i.  ach. 

fon  pa  ■■ .  at  the  same 

tin. 

Tic  n  pi 

linn  o   oomplianoi 

.  n    hi-    pan.    don't    forgl  I    to    f<  ed    ami    to 

; '.  he  will  associate  the 

ith  the  action,     Forhand-shak- 

I  to  a  do  a  politician. 

\-  for  the  "beat  kinds  of  dogs  to  go  with 


various  human  lenvperaments,"  the  writer 
prescrib. 

If  you  are  slothful  and  want  to  be  waked 
up,  an  Irish  terrier  or  a  fox-terrier  is  an 
ideal  comrade  for  you.  Nothing  will  get 
past  him,  and  you'll  have  to  stay  well  up 
on  your  toes  to  keep  him  from  getting  -past 
you. 

The  same  splendid  result  is  even  better 
achieved  by  a  collie.  But  only  if  you  live 
in  country  or  suburbs.  A  big  city  is  no 
more  a  lit  place  for  a  collie  than  is  a  cellar 
coal-bin  tor  anantlered  stag  or  a  dump  cart 
for  a  blooded  race-horse. 

For  uncanny  brain,  for  bubbling  fun, 
for  keenly  quick  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, for  big  heart,  and  for  clean  soul,  I  know 
of  no  dog  to  equal  or  even  to  approach  the 
best  type  of  well-trained  collie. 

He  has  hair-trigger  nerves,  it  is  true,  and 
it  takes  little  to  set  him  into  a  paroxysm 
of  excited  barking.  But  he  is  loyal  and 
loving  and  valiant  and  beautiful  and — in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  abused  word — a 
gentleman.  Incidentally,  there  is  nothing 
so  contemptible  in  the  whole  dog  world  as 
the  collie  that  has  been  wrecked  in  disposi- 
tion and  brain  and  temper  by  systematic 
bad  treatment  as  a  puppy. 

If  your  nerves  are  bad  and  you  need  a 
sedative  chum  of  the  "steadying"  type, 
there  are  the  meek-eyed  beagle,  the  docile 
spaniel,  the  English  bulldog,  the  melan- 
choly dachshund,  the  somnolent  St.  Ber- 
nard.    Any  of  them  will  do. 

Again,  if  you  want  troublo  with  the 
neighbors,  and  if  you  rejoice  in  owning  a' 
dog  which  will  probably  be  stanch  to  you, 
and  will  be  glad  to  eat  the  hand  off  of  any 
one  else,  I  recommend  that  snake-headed 
and  tight -loving  standardized  mongrel,  the 
Airedale.  He  is  a  one-man  dog.  AH  otherv 
men  will  do  wisely  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 

Incidentally,  your  dog  is  the  only  friend 
who  will  never  bore  you  by  talking  about 
himself  and  will  always  listen  with  eager 
interest  when  you  talk  about  yourself;  the 
only  chum  who  will  still  believe  you  are 
perfect,  in  spite  of  fifty  daily  damning 
proofs  to  the  contrary;  and  who  will 
starve  with  you  sooner  than  grow  fatj 
with  your  richer  neighbor. 


THE  HISTORIC  CASE  OF  THE 
ROBBER  ROBINS 

THE  robins  are  a  charming  but  uuscru-' 
pulous  family.     Tin  ir  depredations,  so 
serious  to  the  worm  and  the  fruit-grower,  if 
so  i>  ag  and  amusing  to  the  disinter- 

d  onlooker,  are  diseusl  in  the  Seattle 
Po  t-IntelHgencer  by  a  philosopher  whose 
dispassionate  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons 
clearly  indicates  that  he  is  not  a  fruit- 
grower. His  sympathies  may  be  wilh  the 
plaintiff,  but  in  his  decision  ho  shows  an 
unprejudiced  mind,      lb-  writes: 

If  the  humane  Mr.  Audubon  or  members 
of  the  -oe  i<t  v  which  bears  his  name  were 
to  stroll  bj  back-yard  gardens  that  have 
cherry-tree-  they  would  be  pained  to  hear 
some  of  the  comments  which  owners  of  the 
trees  mala'  as  thej    trj   to  save  a  portion 

of   the  fruit    from    the   beak-  of     the  robber 

robins.  These  voracious  birds,  through 
the    intervention    of    humanitarians,    are 

n  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  when 
they  manifesl   lawl<  with  regard  to 

the  rights  of  property  the  exasperated  citi- 
zen mala-  remarks  that  show  he  does  not 
share  tic  appreciation  of  the  service  which 
this  tribe  of  birds  i-  credited  with  rendering 
in  the  preservation  of  crops.     Some  of  th<  ~< 


remarks  could  nol  be  printed  in  this  paper, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  earnest  and 
heartfelt.  Here  is  a  plaint  which  was 
voiced  by  a  Seattle  victim  to  a  sympathetic 
passer-by  a  few  mornings  ago: 

"This  year  1  had  a  line  prospect  for 
cherries.  1  had  given  careful  sprayings  and 
the  fruit  seemed  almost  perfect.  Few 
robins  were  about  my  orchard.  But  with 
the  first  blush  of  pink  on  the  cherries  the 
robins  came  trooping,  till  more  than  a  hun- 
dred were  my  uninvited  guests.  Unlike 
the  woodpeckers  which  eat  a  cherry  or  two 
and  then  carry  one  to  tin1  children  at  home, 
the  robins  brought  along  the  young  ones, 
prepared  to  play  the  part  of  the  summer 
boarder.  1  put  up  horrid-looking  dum- 
mies. They  soon  became  no  more  afraid 
of  them  than  of  me.  My  wife  made  imi- 
tation snakes,  which  I  twined  about  the 
branches.  1  pelted  them  with  stones,  but 
they  were  back  in  a,  few  minutes.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  robins  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  I  did  not  try  the  hose, 
but  a  neighbor  who  did  said  that  the  birds 
found  it  very  refreshing  while  they  ate  his 
cherries." 

The  writer  concedes  thai  if  is  pleasant 
to  see  these  harbingers  of  spring  as  they 
hop  about  the  lawns  in  the  vernal  season — 
but  he  points  out  that  in  rejoicing  at  this 
pleasing  exercise,  the  bird-lover  overlooks 
the  tragedy  that  ensues  when  a  robin  stops', 
looks,  and  listens,  and  then  unerringly 
spears  out  a  wriggling  earl hworm.  Among 
the  subterranean  dwellers  doubtless  the 
robin  is  anathema,  for  his  breed,  we  are 
told,  is  about  the  only  one  I  hat  plucks  its 
prey  from  under  1  he  grass  roots.  Alas,  the 
poor  worms!  The  writer  grows  almost, 
tearful  about   them: 

How  many  millions  of  joyous  young 
angleworms  start  out  from  the  pai'ental 
roof  in  the  morning  only  to  be  rudely 
gaffed  out  by  this  unseen  foe!  Yet  man 
credits  this  and  the  eating  of  other  worms 
and  bugs  as  valuable  service  in  the  preser- 
vation of  human  food  and  gives  the  robin 
license  to  poach  upon  cherries,  berries,  and 
any  other  vegetarian  diet  he  fancies  as  a 
reward. 

The  back-yard  gardener  "would  prefer  to 
make  his  own  battle  against  bug  and  worm 
pests  if  he  could  have  the  liberty  of  taking 
a  shot  a1  the  impertinent  birds.  But,  after 
all,  sentiment  is  about  as  important  and 
necessary  in  human  life  as  cherries  and 
other  food,  and  the  Audubon  variety  of 
sentiment  litis  I  he  advantage  of  appealing 
in  behalf  of  creatures  who  are  persistently 
beset  by  natural  foes.  The  gentle  Buddha 
on  his  last  pilgrimage  on  earth  deplored 
the  merciless  conflict  of  life,  and  his  devo- 
tees even  to  this  day  brush  the  place 
whereon  1  hey  seal  themselves  so  they  will 
not  crush  out  the  life  of  any  living  thing. 
For  they  believe, 

\s  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Baa  smaller  Jlc;<s  that  on  him  prey. 
And  these  nave  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  ii  goes  <ul  infinitum. 

Man  has  profiteers  and  other  oppressor 
among  his  fellow  men  and  in  turn  become 
the  oppressor  of  creatures  beneath   him 
lb-  claims  the  right   of  dominion  over  the 
beast-  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  anil 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  but  probably  misreads 

the   all-inclusive   scriptural   grant,    which 

certainly  did  nol  authorize  him  to  be  mer- 
ciless. He  may  need  the  discipline  imposed 
by  the  law  which  protects  the  robins  more 
than  he  needs  the  cherries. 


Judgment 


THE  final  decision  invariably 
reflects  wisdom  and  sound  rea- 
soning. Being  based  on  fact,  it  is 
undisputable.  And,  by  the  same 
token,  it  conveys  a  genuine  feeling 
of  confidence  and  good  faith. 

In  the  matter  of  paper,  there  is  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  thoughtful  judg- 
mentintheselectionofSystemsBond. 
It  is  a  paper  of  character.  Always 
it  inspires  trust.     It  feels  honest! 

Systems  Bond  is  the  ultimate  choice  of 
big  men  in  business  or  the  profes- 
sions. It  carries  that  suggestion  of 
integrity  and  commercial  stability 


that  is  the  foundation  of  all  success. 

The  loft-dried  process  gives  a  crisp- 
ness  to  the  fine  rag-content  of 
Systems  Bond  that  assures  an  even 
standard  in  quality.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing its  superior  texture,  it  is 
reasonably  priced. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer 
of.  a  comprehensive  group  of  papers 
—a  grade  for  every  bond  and  ledger 
need — all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — and  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript,  Manifest  and  Atlan- 
tic marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


The'Rag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice " 
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How  Europe  ! 


las  Been 
made 

I  lu  World  War  lias  permanently  changed  the  face  of  Europe.    Our  of  the  wreckage 

oi  autocracy  new  nation-;  of  free  peoples  are  building  and  you  can  not  be  in  any  real 

se  up  to  date  unless  you  know  who  these  peoples  are  and  where  their  territories  are 

ited.     While  there  is  universal  interest  in  the   New  (.'  ography  of  Liberty,  planned 

by  the  Conferences  of  the  \llied  Nations,  most  of  us  have  onlj  the  vaguest  conceptions 

.  tual  effects  have  been  on  the  map.     Any  day  you  may  get  into  an  argument 

with  a  frimJ  a*  to  whether  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  a  common  boundary, 

or  one  of  the  kiddies  may  ask  you  how  the  Polish  corridor  is  laid  out  or  what  are  the 

limits  of  the  new  Bulgaria.      The  one  sure  way  to  save  yourself  from  the  humiliation 

of  having  .to  plead  ignorance  under  such  circumstances  is  to  possess 

The  Literary  Digest 
LIBERTY  MAP  of  NEW  EUROPE 

Revealing  the  Great  Changes  Resulting  from  the  World  War 

1914—1920 

Together  with  a  Complete  New  Map  of  AFRICA 

Prepared  with  the  sam<  painstaking  can  that  made  The  Literary  Digest  Liberty 
Map  of  the  Western  From  so  deservedly  popular  in  many  thousands  of  American 
homes,  'his  new  map  has  been  produced  by  the  Inst  map-makers  in  the  country,  with 
•  In  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  tin  United  States  Government  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  In  every  office,  home,  and  school,  in  fact  wherever 
know  l,  >!_•    of  i  In   world  as  it  is  to-day  is  valued,  it  will  he  a  necessity. 

The  Human,  Political,  Business  and  Educational  Value 

of  'Ins  splendid  map  is  in  keeping  with  tin   immense  changes  it  records,  which  are 

loselj  linked  with  tin  wholi  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  substitution 

11  for  armed  conflict.     We  must  know  them  and  what  they  connote  to  be 

able  to  think  intelligent!)  on  the  great  problems  of  our  generation.     One  look  at  the 

Map  of  New  Europe  will  convince  you  of  their  sweeping  character  and  startling  sig- 

A  Hint  ol  the  Useful  Inlormation  in  which  this  Great  Map  Abounds 

\  kw  moments'  Study  of  it  will  make  plain  much  that  has  been  a  complete  puzzle 
to  ifoi         You   will  he  able  to  follow    understandingly  the  developments  in 

Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  to  realize  how  shrunken  the  once  mighty  Austria  has 
\  .me.  how  ["urkey  has  vanished  from  Europe,  what  the  new  alincments  are  in  the 
Balkans,  and  to  definitely  place  the  various  young  republics  that  have  sprung  up  from 
tlu  ruins  of  empin  s 

Here  is  Interesting  Matter  for  Nationals  of  Every  Country 

I  his  map  must  necessarily  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  those  who  have  come  to  our 
res  from   Europe  and  tip    Near  East.     To  every  such  representative  of  the  older 
pies,  ii  i<  the  official  record  of  'he  radical  change  in  the  status  of  his  mother  country 
birth,  so  to  speak,  under  the  New  World  Order — a  tangible  evidence  of  th 
realization  of  his  dreams  thai  he  will  always  treasure. 

SOME  TYPICAL  COMMENDATIONS  FROM  PROMINENT  MEN 

Dr.  Crony  Otis  Smith,  Director,  ,T.  S.  Goolocicnl 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Knowledge  of  the  geographic  setting  is 
fundamental  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
many  of  the  problems  which  the  nations  to-day 
are  facing  and  I  know  of  no  general  method 
of  presenting  certain'  of  these  geographic  facts 
that  is  more  easily  comprehended  than  rep- 
resenting them  graphically  on  a  map.  You 
are  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
■  available  these  important  data  through 
Thi  Literarv  Digest  Liberty  Map  of  New 
Eurc 

Vbert    If.    Gary,    Chairman,    Board    of 
Dire  Lot  -,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation: 

handsome  map  and  will  be  very 
U  'lu!  o>  tli'  average  citizen  for  reference  pur- 
poses. I  congratulate  you  and  heartily  com- 
ineini  the  map." 

Make-up  and  Price  ol  the  Map 

the  l» -i    obtainable  material--,  strong  and  durable.     It' is 
printed  on  i  et  wide  by  3  %  feet  high.    A 

ties,  towi  applied  /irrwith  each   map. 

follow  ,: 

.'  trong  Manilapouch  envela  >;   Best  Quality  Map 

'•■.-,»;  Wall  Afar,  mounted    on  cloth,    with    black 
I. So. 
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1  -*—  ACl    QUICKLY       Use    this   Coupon 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  exceptional  qual- 
ity of  this  wonderful  map  that  we  will 
refund  your  money  without  question  if 
are  not  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
n  spect.  Orders  are  now  coming  in  by 
hundreds  with  every  mail,  so,  if  you 
Id  hi  served  promptly,  sign  and  send 
the  coupon  to-day  to 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


)4/3.lU 

D.  C. 
$475.00— Ladies' 

Evans.    Derby,    N 
$464.08— People 

News." 

$400.00— E.    M. 


r,mpioyees    rsuroau   ni   1110  census,   vvasnmgion. 


Aid    Society    or 
Y. 

of    Ithaca. 


N. 


the    First    Church    of 
Y.,    through    "Journal 


Sherman. 

$399.44— Superior   High    School,   Wis. 
$350.00— Port  Washington  Brewing  Co. 
$335.00 — Santa  Ana.   Cal, 
$316.08— DeWitt,  Clinton   11.    S.,    N.    Y.    C. 

$310.17— Thanksgiving    Service    ol    Presbyterian     M     E 
an.l  Central  Baptist  Churches,   Wayne,   Pa 

$310.00— Friars-    Club.    N.    Y.    C. 
$306.50 — Congregational  Church,  West  Winfleld,  N.  Y 
$303.00-- "In    Memory   of  G.    II.,"   Philadelphia     Pa. ' 
$302.00—  West    Park   Presby.    Church,  Philadelphia,   Ta 
$300.00   each— Mis.    [da    Gorrlll;   Emily   and    Hugh    w 
Bonnell;    Minnie   C.    Johnston;    iMrs.    Gertrude    K     Clark 
(second    contribution);    -Mrs.    Mary    Harbour   Blair:    Stu- 
dents  and   Faculty   Pontine   High    School,    Mich. 
$275.00— Christian  Companionship  class  of   the  Baptist 

Church.    Brookline,    Muss. 

$262.71  -"T.   L.   H.,"   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$259.25 — Royal  Neighbors  of  America,    Herrled    s    n 

$255.28— Junior  :md  Senior  High  Schools  of  Arkansas 
City.  Ark. 

$252.25— Woodrow  Wilson,  Jr.,  High  S..  Tampa    Fla 

$250.00  each — "Anonymous,"  Wlnchendon,  Mass  ■  L  D 
Hawkridge;  ir.  C.  Teel;  Mr.  and  Airs.  Tom  F.  Palloek' 
II.  J.  Kaltenthaler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Armstrong-  Dr 
Master;  Chas.  R.  Bice;  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  t»] 
\.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bayne;  David  Lodnlck;  Jtobcit 
A.  Davis.  Jr.;  Henry  li.  Walker;  Dr.  Millard  Jacobs-  S 
S.  Class  First  PreBby.  Church,  Atlanta,  (in. ;  Church  of  tlic 
Covenant,  Cleveland,  Ohio.;  11.   W.  Ashley;  D.   C.   Stum. 

$235.00— Keystone   State   Normal   School.    Kutztown     Pa 

$232.00— M.    E.    Sunday   School,    Hnncove  Falls     N     Y 

$225.56— East.    Rochester   Public    Schools.    N     Y 

$220.00—U.    B.    Church,    Miller.    Neb. 

$216.50— S.  S.  Classes  First.  Congregational  Church 
Grand    Ledge,    Mich. 

$210.00— Village    Club   of   Poland,    Ohio. 

$201.61—  Christian  Primary  School  and  Christian  II  s 
Holland.    Mich. 

$200.22— Hope  Reformed   Church.  Holland,   Mich. 

$200.00  each— W.  Oswald  (second  contribution) ;  Mrs  F 
G.  Moyes;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chambers;  G.  E.  Gamble' 
'ha,,.  Episcopal  Church,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Mrs  Carrie 
11.  Harris;  Staughton  B.  Lynd;  Grace  Tuitle;  James  W 
Stewart;  Mrs.  0.  II.  Hicks;  Bridgehampton  Presbyterian 
S.  is..  New  York;  Howard  F.  and  Lionel  F.  Levy  Mrs 
Wm.     Whitman,    Jr.;    W.     It.     Grim;     Small    Congregatioii 

01  Mennonites,  WashingtonvUle,  Ohio;  Slatevihe  Presby 
terlan  Church,  Delta.  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Perkins" 
A.  B.  llartz;  Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  II.  Moonev;  Illinois 
Branch  of  the  Warren  County  Chapter  American  Red 
1  russ.  III.;  Lawton  Red  Cross  Chapter,  N.  1).;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
heth  McMurray;  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas;  W.  c.  Taylor- 
AG.    M.    Frosi;   Eugene   Sargent.   Hoopcs. 

$i88.07 — Citizens    of    Moiinc.    ill. 

$lB0.O(i     Swedish    .Mission    Church,    .Manistee,    Mich 

$176.00— cniijreu    of    Mooscheart,    111. 

$173. l<5 — Centre    Presbyterian    Cnurch,    Maxlon     N     C 

$167.50— Park   Ave.    Met.h.    Epis.    Church,    i'hiia..    Pa' 

$166.80-   People    of    Texas    City,    Texas. 

$166.25-  Coining   Union   II.    S.,   Corning,   Cal. 

$160.00— Community   of   Decatur,    Mich. 

$150.00  each  "Cash,--  Ardmorc,  Okla. ;  First  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  -Muskegon,  Mich.;  Perclval  P  Baxter 
and  Emily  1'.  Baxter;  Herbert.  C.  Labahn;  "In  Memory  of 
A.    Howard    HiiiKlc,    Jr." 

$.47.68  -Boyle  Heights  Presby.  Church,  City  of  Los 
Angeles,    Cal. 

$142.51— M.   E.   Sunday   School  South.  Holdenvillo,  Okla 

$140.17  -Pupils  and  Teachers   Oregon  Public  SchuoL   111 

$134.50— Kings   Food    Products    Co.,    Portland,    Ore. 

$133.00- — Agenda    Community,    Kansas. 

$132.00— Church    of    Our    Savior,    Bosllndalc,    Mass. 

$126.15— citizens  of  Johnston,   S.   C. 

$121.50— Men's  Bible  Class  Central  Congregational 
Church,    Dallas.    Tex. 

$121.08— Greensboro   High    School,    N.    C. 

$120.00— Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herman    Blackmcr    and    Emily 

A.  Huyck. 

$:  15.00—  Harry    B.    Burt. 

$1 12.29 — Superintendent,  Congregational  S.  S.,  Demu- 
rest,   Ga. 

$111.25— Doty    Union    Sunday   School,   Wis. 

$110.00  each— .North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Fthcl  It.  and  Alice  Graeme;  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Guimnere  and  Rebecca  II.  Gummere;  G.  Baduchfil; 
Fredk.   A.    Young. 

$104.00— Christmas  Tea  of  League,  for  the  Larger  Life, 
New    Y'orlc    City. 

$103.06-  Windham    High    School. 

$102.27— Shamburg  Christian  Church  and  S.  S.,  Pleas- 
nnlville.    Pa. 

$102.00— Peoplo  of  Clifty,  Tenn.;  J.  McAllister  Stevenson; 

$101.25— Bethany    It.    C.    of   Sully,    Iowa. 

$100.00  each— li.  Nettloton;  Jno.  M.  Griffith;  Harry  A. 
Penan;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Francis  Bales;  1'.  N.  llarlcy; 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  P.  Gcraghty;  "Anonymous,"  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  "M.  S.  S.,--  Seranton,  Pa.;  Gumps  Bros.; 
U.  H.  Hutehcson ;  S.  M.  Richardson;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aug. 
Korudoerfer;  Marguerite  Davis;  Helen  L.   K.  Porter;  Red 

Cross,    Amazonia.    Mo.;    Chauncey    Ives;    II.    M.    Frcck ;    A. 

B,  Robertson;  "A  Customer,"  Texarkana  National  iiank, 
Tex.;    1'.     M.     Walker;    ( '.     W.     Derr;    Warren    D.    Graves; 

A.  A.  Lewis;  Dr.  D.  C.  Uric;  C.  K.  Elliott  and  Co.; 
Local  542,  A.  P.  of  M..  Flint,  Mich.;  Students  Central 
Theiilur.ie.il  Seiniiiaiy.  Dayton,  Ohio;  J.  II.  Woolley;  A.  T. 
Thomson;      Klwa     Schwartz;     G.      II.      Maekey;     Coles     A. 

Seolcy;  Sarah  Sinclair;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.   Warren; 

B.  W.    Woodman;    W.    O.    Jones;    Mrs.     Prank    K.    Flllott  ; 

Caroline  H.  Chandler;  James  C.  Fisher;  C.  N.  Wade;  o. 
11.  Braman;  B,  Manisehewitz;  .1.  Henry  Schledt:  Florence 
p.  Bankes;  w.  o.  Blckok;  The  Halls,  Erie,  Pa.;  Mar- 
garet A.  Phillips;  A.  Crcssy  Morrison;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Shaub;  O.  W.  Bash.  M.I). ;  Mrs.  James  \V.  Douglas. 
Wm.  Jardlne;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Raker;  Chas.  s. 
Graves;  Mrs.  Howell  Lloyd;  S.  J.  I'.unker;  Webster  Bros. 
<v  (.,.;  Ethel  G.  Keith;  John  R.  Hollev;  Isabel  Y'oung; 
I',,  libit    \l.     Duysj    1  Jru i I v     W.    Young;    Walter    S.    Fischer; 

.1.  11.  Whitehead;  Mrs.  T.  Pomberton  iiutchlnsoii;  Mrs. 
Morris   B.    Belknap;    Doris    Earle;   "In    Memory   of   Mrs 

Hiram  Darling";  Emma  Graf;  Sweet.  Candy  Co.!  G.  1). 
Miller;  C.  L.  Miller;  Roger  .Moon--;;  Sons  Co.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Peiuiv,  Jr.;  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Chadwlek ;  David 
E.  Crozier;  Cornelia.  Schledt;  Delta  Methodist  10.  Church, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  II.  G  Dobner;  "Anonymous,"  Roanoke,  Va.. 
^.    ii.    Bice;   '.'en.   a.    Peters;   Arthur  A.    Rckley;  J.    l. 

i  ;    "Memory    of     Prank    II.     Dodmi  r" :    A.     L.     Now 

comb;  E.  w.  Martin  Co.;  N.  C.  Hartlngh;  T.  Lee  Halne  . 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Chas.    N.     Hancber;    Mr.    and    Mrs.     Bobl 
iiookc;  Mrs.  C.  ii.  Landls;  W.  0.   Davis;  M.  T.  Garvin; 

Dr.  1/iuis  Wells;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I!.  G.  Hall;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ('.  F.  Chilian;  C.  ('niacin-:  F.  II.  Eckcr;  Emily  I! 
Peek;  0.  H.  Braman;  Thomas  M.  Garland. 

$93.00      Pupil,    of    the    .'.lb   Grade    and    II.    S.    of   Rescue, 

N     v. 

$90.00  each— <Mof   '/.    Cervln;  Mabel  H.  Wanderer. 

$89.00-  Employees   of    Lamm    Lumber  Co. 

$85.00-  S.  s.  and  C.  G.  Society  Blrst  Presby.  Church 
ol    Plymouth,    Mich 

$80.00 — Social  Study  Club,   Providence,  R.  I. 

$79.00— Northen  Panifli  Railway  Employees,  Si  Paul, 
Minn. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND   TREES 

Continued 


A  HEN-PHEASANT  PLAYACTING 
TO  PROTECT  HER  CHICKS 

FROM  an  extremity  of  distress  and  ter- 
ror, the  little  mother  hen-pheasant 
calmly  abandoned  her  stage  part  and 
turned  to  domestic  duties.  No  human 
being  could  achieve  the  miracle  of  such  an 
instantaneous  recovery,  says  W.  H.  Hud- 
son in  '"Birds  in  Town  and  Village"  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York),  where  he 
tells  the  story: 

I  was  the  bird's  only  human  neigh- 
bor, as  I  was  staying  in  a  fishing-cottage 
near  the  spot  where  the  bird  had  its  nest. 
Eventually,  it  brought  off  eight  chicks  and 
remained  with  them  at  the  same  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  living  like  a  rail 
among  the  sedges  and  tall  valley  herbage. 
I  never  went  near  the  bird,  but  from  the  cot- 
tage caught  sight  of  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
sometimes  watched  it  with  my  binocular. 
There  was,  I  thought,  a  good  chance  of  its 
being  able  to  rear  its  young,  unless  the 
damp  proved  injurious,  as  there  was  no  dog 
or  cat  at  the  cottage,  and  there  were  no 
carrion  crows  or  sparrow-hawks  at  that 
spot.  One  morning  about  five  o'clock  on 
going  out  I  spied  a  fox-terrier.  He  had 
scented  the  birds,  and  presently  up  rose  the 
heu  from  the  tall  grass  with  a  mighty  noise, 
then,  flopping  down,  she  began  beating  her 
wings  and  struggling  over  the  grass,  utter- 
ing the  most  agonizing  screams,  the  dog 
after  her,  frantically  grabbing  at  her  tail. 
I  feared  that  he  would  catch  her,  and  seiz- 
ing a  stick  flew  down  to  the  rescue,  yelling 
at  the  dog,  but  he  was  too  excited  to  obey 
or  even  hear  me.  At  length,  thanks  to  the 
devious  course  taken  by  the  bird,  I  got  near 
enough  to  get  in  a  good  blow  on  the  dog's 
back.  He  winced  and  went  on  as  furiously 
as  ever,  and  then  I  got  in  another  blow  so 
well  delivered  that  the  rascal  yelled,  and, 
turning,  fled  back  to  the  village.  Hot  and 
panting  from  my  exertions,  I  stood  still, 
but  sooner  still  the  pheasant  had  pulled 
herself  up  and  stood  there,  about  three 
yards  from  my  feet,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened— as  if  not  a  ripple  had  troubled  the 
quiet  surface  of  her  life!  The  serenity  of 
the  bird,  just  out  of  that  storm  of  violence 
and  danger,  and  her  perfect  indifference  to 
my  presence,  was  astonishing  to  me.  For 
a  minute  or  two  I  stood  still  watching  her; 
then  turned  to  walk  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  no  sooner  did  I  start  than  after  me  she 
came  at  a  gentle  trot,  following  mo  like  a 
dog.  On  my  way  back  I  came  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  fox-terrier  had  found  and 
attacked  the  bird,  and  at  once  on  reaching 
it  she  came  to  a  stop  and  uttered  a  call, 
and  instantly  from  eight  different  places 
among  the  tall  grasses  the  eight  fluffy  little 
chicks  popped  up  and  started  running  to 
her.  And  there  she  stood,  gathering  them 
about  her  with  gentle  chucklings,  taking 
no  notice  of  me,  tho  I  was  standing  still 
within  two  yards  of  her! 

Up  to  the  moment  when  the  dog  got  his 
smart  blow  and  fled  from  her  she  had  been 
under  the  domination  of  a  powerful  in- 
stinct, and  could  have  acted  in  no  other 
way;  but  what  guided  her  so  infallibly  in 
her  subsequent  actions?  Certainly  not  in- 
stinct, and  not  reason,  which  hesitates  be- 
tween different  courses  and  is  slow  to  arrive 
at  a  decision.  One  can  only  say  that  it 
was.  or  was  like,  intuition,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  we  don't  know. 
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"This  Elliott 

Index  Card 

Trints  its 

own  Address! 


7S5W"*** 


10,000  SALESMEN'S  CALLS  PER  DAY 

is  what  this  one  girl's  work  represents !  She  stencils  a  list  of 
prospects  into  these  Elliott  Index  Cards.  Quickly  and  easily  done 
on  any  typewriter.  Then,  in  the  ADDRESSERPRESS,  these 
cards  automatically  address  your  circulars  as  often  as  you  wish. 
Wonderful  economy  in  these  days  of  timid  buying  and  heavy 
traveling  expense  !     Send  for  our  booklet  " Addresserpressing." 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  144  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


':: 
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You  Can  Easily  Be  a  Master  of  Forceful,  Convincing  English 


What  a  joyous  satis- 
faction it  is  to  receive  a 
letter  that  concisely  and 
i  tly  expresses  just  what 
the  writer  intended  to  ex- 
press,  and  that  tingles 
with  personality.  You 
tan  write  that  kind  of 
letter.  You  can  acquire 
an  easy,  flowing  style  of 
dictation.  It'  you  will 
give  Grenville  Kleiser 
(former  Yale  instructor) 
fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time  daily  .it  your  home 
or  offii 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 

Use  the   Right    Word    in  the   Right 

Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Ad- 
vertisements, Stories,  Sermons, 
Treatises,  etc. — 

Become  an  Engaging  Conversa- 
tionalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power  and  In- 
fluence in  Your  Community. 


He  does  not  give  you 
old-fashioned  wearisome 
rules  of  grammar  to  mem- 
orize, but  by  an  entirely 
new  plan  you  absorb  and 
immediately  apply  the 
fruits  of  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  which  are 
comprest  into  twenty  in- 
timate home  lessons. 

His  Course  is  delight- 
fully human  and  holds 
the  interest  from  first 
to  last. 


He   Will  Give  You   a  Command   of  Language 


Rea 
For 


Men  and  women  in  all 
<>f  educational  de- 
\  elopment,  and  in  practically 
ry  bran<  h  of  business  and 
fessional  life,  are  deriving 
immense  benefit  from  this  in- 
:stingand  pra<  tical  Course. 
1  he   enthusiastic    letters    re- 
printed below  are  only  a  few 
ny    hundred-     that    we 

i  file.   What  this  Course 

doneforthousandsofothers 

it   c  an    c  ertainly  do    for  you. 

"Profited  intellectually.  Spiritually,  and 
.     Materially" 


d     of  the    Results    He    Has    Accomplis 
Those     Whose    Letters     Appear     Be 


hed 
lo  w 


"  Price  Is  Reasonable  " 

"The  price  of  the  umrsc  i  onablc  considei 

inK  Hm   value  Riven." — J.   William  Clemons,  Pa  ade- 
Hi.  Cal. 

"No  Tedious  Rules" 

"I  can  qoI  imagine  a  more  useful  and  interesting  study 

1 1     nould  appeal  to  everyone!  but 

particularls    to  the  busine      and  I  man  who 

erfection  in  I  ngll  h ,  .<    I  he  i  oui  e 

mannei  ;"!  hold  your 

■  It  houl 

." — August 
i  I  id  In  urani  i  .  :-i!'. t  rton,  ' 

"Surely    Repaid    lor  Money    and    Time    Spent" 

i  hat  the  I  lini  'i  tint  e  I 

ha     mop    than  repaid  the  money  and 
i         i   ■  epended  upon  it." — I .  W.  Birck- 
hington,  D,  C. 

"Lesions  Clear  and  Highly  Instructive" 

.i     -    | ,  in  tractive  that 

th  but  a  limited  education  can   undei  tand 

and    rem  iat<    1 1"  m.    iunl    tin-  rollrge 

rpret  their  valui  foi  i  ommeri  ial 

and  literary    application." — Oliver  W.   Hoi. mis,  Har- 

Building,  Chii  ago,  111. 


"Largely  Increased  Facility  in  the  Use 
of  Language" 
"ItlsmybelieJ  that  your  instruction  has  more 
than  repaid  the  money  and  time  which  I  cx- 
pended  upon  it.  Anyone  following  your  valuable  and 
helpful  hints  in  the  le  ona  will  find  largely  Increased 
facility  in  the  use-  of  the  English  language."— Henry 
I  Mueller,  Pres.  Mueller-Keller  Candy  Company, 
ist.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"Mind  Now  Grasps  Larger  Problems" 
It  has  given  me  confidence  in  ray  ability  and  in  my 
future  pro  peel  [  find  that  my  mind  now  grasps  larger 
problems  than  formerly.  I  feel  thai  the  barriers  have 
been  e(  i>a.  k  several  notches." — Arthur  ii.  Rudd, 
County  Surveyor,  Joseph,  Ore. 

Sign  and  Send  us  this  Inquiry  Blank 

"It  does  ri.it  obligate  you  in  any  way,  and  no  agent 
will  call  Everything  Is  arranged  i>v  mail.  Bui  ign 
and  end  il  NOW  -before  it  becomes  mislaid  and 
probabls    forgotten. 


Funk  &  Wacnali.s  Company,  Dept.  841,  New  York 

nd  full  Information  regarding  Grenville 
Kleiser1  Correspondence  Course  in  l'ractical  English 
anil  Mental  Efficiency.  D-12-25-20 


Nat 


/<<><;/    Address. 


1  and  No.  or  R.l'.O. 


Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,N.  Y. 


Post  Office. 


Date "State. 


$.77.90— Windom  Clinic  and  Windora  Chinches,  Thanks- 
giving   Services,    Minn. 

$77.80— Employees  Washington  Nat.  Bank,  Ellens- 
burg.    Wash. 

$75.00  each — Eveline  K.  Strong;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L. 
Hoopes;  Members  and  Friends  of  Bostwick  Lake  Congre- 
gational   Church,    Mich. ;    Mrs.    Biddle   K.    Marsden. 

$73.58— Trinity   M.    E.    Church,   S.   Roanoke,   Va. 

$73.33 — Forest    Ave.    Presby.     Church,    Detroit,    Mich. 

$72.00— Evelyn    K.    Stockwell. 

$70.00  each— Berean  Bible  Class  Temple  Baptist  Bible 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  F.  H.  Bivins  and  Family; 
Swedish  Mission  Church  at  Damascus,  Ore. ;  Thompson 
School  District,  Marianna,  Pa. ;  Plymouth  Church,  Oak- 
land. Cal.;  F.  and  L.  Weiss;  History  Class,  Castle  School, 
Tarrytown-on-lludson,  N.  Y. ;  Citizens  of  Marysville,  Ohio. 

$69.00 — Citizens    Montgomery    Co.,    Clarksville,    Tenn. 

$68.50— Interrogation    Club   of    Canandaigua,    N.    Y. 

$67.24— Class,  Boom  218,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School, 
Chicago,   111. 

$67.00— Home  Builders  Class,  Windeniere  M.  E.  Church. 
East   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

$66.00— The   Baptist   Church,   Roxton,    Texas. 

$65.00— Classes    of    C.    J.    Hopf,    Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

$62.30— Cong.    Bethany   S.    S.,   West  Terre  Haute,    Ind. 

$62.00— Brethren  of  Christ  Church,  Juniata  District,  Pa. 

$61.50 — Wesley  Collegiate  Inst.,  Dover,  Del. 

$61.40 — William,    Gilbert    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Palmer. 

$61.25 — Friends,    Dickinson,    Centerville,    N.    Y. 

$61.00— First    M.    E.    Church    of   Phoenixville,    Pa. 

$60.00  each— Welsh  Baptist  Church.  Warrior  Run,  Pa.; 
Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church,  Manville,  B.  I. ;  Ernest  E 
Wood;  C.  M.,  W.  Mc,  Dwight  and  C.  F.  Hewitt;  Albin 
Davis;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Anderson;  D.  A.  Morton  and 
Family;  Nat.  M.  Pickett  and  Family;  "In  Memory  of  a 
Beloved  Son";  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  Berryville,  Va. ; 
Howard,  Davis,  George.  Robert,  Frederick,  and  Nichols 
Fisher;  Michigan  Normal  College.  Ypsilanti.  Mich.; 
Orangeburg  Chapter  American  Red  Cross,  Springfield, 
S.  C. ;  First  Baptist  Church,  Bay  City.  Mich. ;  Melva  M. 
and  Emerit  and  Eva  L.    Booth   and    Flora  Booth   Putman. 

$58.89— Beading    Baptist    Church,    Mich. 

$58.53 — Community    of    Silver    Creek.    Miss. 

$57.50 — Thanksgiving  Offering  Churches  and  Schools  of 
Borneo.    Mich. 

$57.43 — United  Brethren  Sunday  School,  Pennsboro, 
W.    Va. 

$57.00— St.    Paul's    Episcopal    Church,    Stafford,    N.    Y. 

$56.00  each— C.  S.  Robertson ;  Christian  Assoc,  of  the 
State   Normal    School,    Farmington.   Me. 

$55.00  each — Mrs.  H.  C.  Nolen ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Gruber 
and  Mr.  and  Sirs.  A.  A.  Cloe;  Mrs.  George  H.  Pern' 
and  Miss  A.  Schlitzkus;  M.  O.  B. :  Jno.  B.  and  Phoebe 
Ferguson    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Greene. 

$53.68 — Federated   Churches  of  Beaver,   Pa. 

$52.00— Edw.    A.    McFadden    mid    Friends. 

$51.62 — Mrs.  Flanagan's  Civics  and  Oral  Exp.  Class, 
Carl    Schurz    High    School,    Chicago.    111. 

$51.50— Drop  In  Class  of  East  Side  Baptist  S.  S..  Port- 
land,   Ore. 

$51.25— W.    A.    Souers. 

$51.00  each — Union  Thanksgiving  Services,  Hemet.  Cal.; 
J.    H.    Kaucher;   B.    S.    Stewart. 

$50.76— Sheboygan   High,   School,   Mich. 

$50.00  each— Methodist  Church,  Pittsfield,  111.;  W.  W. 
Keyser:  Caledelphian  Class,  Scio.  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Scio, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Valentine;  Lee  D.  Jones;  Dr.  Sidney  J. 
Croamer;  A.  H.  Jenks;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Llewellyn:  Edw.  Toed- 
teberg;  Mrs.  Nannie  J.  Payne;  "Anonymous."  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Greenvi'le  Civic  League,  Greenville,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  A.  Minis,  Sr. ;  Frank  B.  Hartman  and  Daughter, 
Fern;  Marcia  Gilmore;  Loyal  Women's  Bible  Class.  Gary, 
Ind.;  Buth  Nyberg;  Mrs.  Richard  Nash:  Martha  B. 
Griffith;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  DePree;  A.  E.  Krebs;  R. 
N.  Aarden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Gephart;  Clarence  F. 
Low:  Isabella  H.  West;  C.  F.  Leng;  Dr.  T.  M.  King; 
T.  Wooten;  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Tlnion,  Evans- 
ton,  111.;  Chas.  F.  Meyer;  Mary  Erickson ;  Chas.  O'Con- 
nor; F.  K.  Harrison;  "Anonymous,"  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Mary  S.  Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Palmer;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
P.  Muir;  Grant  W.  Kiersted;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H. 
Potts;  Vera  D.  Gerpheide;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  J.  Prewitt; 
"A  Friend."  Stapleton.  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Babb;  Ellen  C.  Con- 
verse; Ralph  A.  Stephenson;  G.  L.  Van  Deusen;  Helen  V. 
Fairchild ;  Maude  Fulton ;  T.  H.  McGowan ;  M.  L.  Logan ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  V.  Brexton;  Emerson  School.  Seattle. 
Wash.:  Charlotte  A.  Ward;  H.  L.  and  W.  L.  Warner; 
Mrs.  William  W.  Nassau;  S.  H.  Boardman ;  C.  C.  Rice; 
H.  A.  Hartzell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tudor  Craig;  E.  Walten- 
berger;  Harry  Hodgson;  South  Side  Red  Cross.  Marion, 
Ohio;  Reid  C.  Jones;  Red  Cross  Funds,  Pennsboro, 
W.  Va. :  Harry  E.  Morrow  and  Friends:  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, Doucette,  Texas;  V.  Lassen;  The  Decker  Realty 
Co.;  B.  F.  Smith;  Martha  W.  Dorsey;  S.  M.  Otis:  Helen 
J.  Woodruff;  C.  W.  Fisher;  Misses  Johnston;  Leonard 
Bacon;  Chas.  G.  White;  F.  W.  Rowdon :  Normon  Price; 
Six  Members  of  Fitzpatrick  Agency,  Salina,  Kan. ;  Fort- 
nightly Literary  Club,  Somerset,  Pa. ;  "Mrs.  H.  C,"  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mrs.  Clarendon  Cole;  Colorado  Canners 
Assn.:  H.  S.  McGregor;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hartley; 
Francis  M.  Doolittle;  Endless  Chain  Bible  Class.  Mill- 
ville,  N.  J.;  O.  M.  and  T.  H.  Morberry;  Ludwig  Bauman 
&  Co.;  Amanda  M.  Harvey;  C.  B.  McEntire;  M.  F.  Rush; 
Mrs.  Thos.  R.  Scott;  H.  Gould;  Charles  B.  Wells;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Wells;  A.  H.  McKallip;  Mrs.  Dempsey 
Weaver;  M.  Monett;  John  G.  Jennings;  Judge  Geo.  W. 
Maxey;  C.  E.  Stafford;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Enoch;  Four  Little 
Joneses:  Leon  T.  Sieferr;  C.  H.  Higgins;  H.  L.  Brown; 
Kerr,  Hubbard  and  Kelly:  H.  A.  Blume;  J.  P.  Shannon; 
D.   C.  Drew  "In  Memory  of  Malcolm";  Robt.  II.  Richards; 

A.  K.  Mclnnis;  H.  C.  Hepier;  Haverhill  Jr.  High  School, 
Mass.;   S.    J.    McKenzie;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    W.    B.    Chandler; 

B.  H.  Hollister;  J.  L.  Wentz;  B.  Nimmons:  Mrs.  F.  K. 
and  Mary  Eliz.  Mattern;  Eva  L.  Home;  Mrs.  Jane  C. 
Willet;  C.  A.  Barber;  St.  Mark's  Chapel,  Episcopal 
Church;  "Anonymous,"  Everett,  Wash.;  Carol  and  Walscr 
Janeway;  Dr.  A.  C.  Kline  and  Minnie  Hall  Kline;  Jane 
Watson;  Victor  Wierman;  "Anonymous,"  Phila.,  Pa.:  (!. 
W.  Byers;  H.  B.  Stebbins;  J.  A.  Faulkner;  Jos.  Betz 
Printing  Co.;  Men's  Bible  Class,  Memorial  M.  E.  Ch., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Doe  Run  Presby.  S.  S.,  Coates- 
rille.  Pa.;  "Anonymous,"  Boston,  Mass.;  Leila  M.  Good- 
speed;  The  Torrenson  Children;  Alfred  Freund;  B.  E. 
Gillmore:  Mrs.  A.  R.  Steplen;  E.  G.  Murphy;  Missionary 
Soc.  Presby.  Sun.  S.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. ;  F.  A.  rope- 
land;  F.  W.  Lyne;  J.  H.  Matthews;  W.  R.  Martin;  Alfred 
Hattie  Huntley;  Mrs.  Edward  Cope:  North  Reading  Bap- 
tist S.  S.,  Reading,  Mich.;  Port  Huron  Review,  No.  1, 
Mich. ;  Peterson  Printing  Co. ;  W.  R.  Hardin ;  Mrs.  Luther 
Ford;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Neilson;  C.  J.  Rush;  W.  J. 
Little;  F.  W.  Johnstone;  Sarah  E.  Hammond;  Eleanor  M. 
Baird:  C.  N.  Comly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Curtze;  Mrs. 
Fred  Koehler;  W.  O.  McCormick;  E.  L.  Lane;  Julia  S. 
Childes;  II.  A.  Carpenter;  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.:  Phelps  C.  Leet;  I.  D.  Buck;  George  and 
Fannio  Crow;  Jno.  S.  Williams:  Dr.  Thos.  II.  Weldon; 
W.  W.  Cocke:  C.  M.  Irish;  C.  L.  Paddock;  Peter  Proto- 
poppoes;   J.    F.    Barden ;   F.    F.    Stetson;   Chas.    Butler. 

$49.18— Raebuck   Baptist  Church,    S.    C. 
$48.59— Yarmouth  Baptist  S.    S..   Iowa. 
$47.75— Faculty   and    Students   of   Mora  H.    S.,   Minn. 
$46.00— S.    B.    Becaslow. 

$45.31— Mt.    Carmel   H.    S.   and   Sue  C.   Johnson. 
$45.12 — Thanksgiving    Services    of    tho    Four     Churches. 
New    Alexandria,    Pa. 
$45.00— Alico   J.    Ryltler. 
$44.71— Humansville    High    School,    Mo. 
$43.16— New    Glorus    School.    Wis. 
$42.86 — Teachers    and    Pupils    Bricelyn    School,    Minn. 
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One  of  the 
Unseen  Essentials 

HOW  are  bricks  made?     Where  does  glass  come  from? 
How  is  Madam's  face  powder  manufactured?     Why 
is  sugar  and  flour  so  clean,  and  uniform? 

Each  of  these  articles  and  thousands  of  others  has  an 
interesting  individual  story.  Each  owes  its  existence  to 
machines  or  processes  or  operations — unseen  and  un- 
known to  most  of  us  but  essential  units  in  the  system 
of  production. 

One  of  these  unseen  essentials  is  the  HUM-MER  In- 
clined Screen — a  machine  for  sifting  materials  through 
woven  wire  screens  stretched  to  drum-head  tension  and 
vibrated  by  electro- magnetic  action. 

The  clay  that  bricks  are  made  from  is  properly  sized 
by  the  HUM-MER  process.  The  sand  of  which  glass  is 
produced  goes  through  it.  Madam's  face  powder  is 
sifted  by  the  HUM-MER  process.  So  is  sugar.  So  are 
thousands  of  other  materials — from  raisins  to  iron  ore, 
and  from  cement  to  coal. 

Until  recently  screening  had  been  slow,  inefficient  and 
expensive — and  could  be  employed  successfully  by  only 
a  limited  list  of  industries. 

Then  came  the  HUM-MER  process,  the  first  screening 
process  to  apply  electro-magnetic  vibration  to  a  woven 
wire  screening  surface. 

It  has  replaced  the  old,  complicated,  quick-wearing, 
costly  equipment  with  inexpensive,  long-lived,  simple 
screening    units    easily    adapted    to    varying    conditions. 

It  has  cut  the  cost  of  screening — and  increased  the 
tonnage  handled.  It  does  a  better,  more  thorough  job, 
and  it  makes  screening  profitable  in  industries  where  it 
has  never  before  been  considered  even  practical. 

THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Woven  Wire  Screens  and  Screening  Equipment 
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w  j.  Snyder;  Win.  i:  Roskam;  11.  T.  Stryker;  Meyer 
sum;  a.  C.  McLaughlin;  Baptist  Ladles'  Missionary 
Soe.,  Terra  Alta.  w.  Va,;  Mrs.  Walter  c.  Roe;  E.  U. 
Albertson;  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Henrj  May.  jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
l  N  Haag,  Jr.:  Win.  Archdeacon;  Dr.  ('.  10.  Carroll; 
W.  II.  Meier;  William  Henrj  Gage:  Bi  i  LaBoyteaux:  V. 
w  Duboc;  Clara  E.  Fegley;  a.  p.  Hansen;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
w .  Tuttle;  l.  C.  Smith;  Lynn  l>.  Jaseph;  Auk. 
\     Goeta;  E.   II.  McHenry;  Adolph  Dili;   U.  W.  Puckett; 

Blanche   .McWcston;    E.   1".    Broiisoii;   A.    1!.   Jauuitli;   Bitter 

i  bapter,  Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Mis- 
soula,  Mont.;  Saylor  Township,  l'niK  Co.,  Iowa;  s.  Heath; 

Emiiie  11.    Andrews;    Mrs.   Josephine   R.   Worth;   W. 

v\ .   Vail;   i.   i..    Barman;  Emily  Senly;  John  L    iiigglns; 
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11.    r.    R.    w.nis;    Frank    Kearney;    Mrs,    K.    s.    Chilton; 

J.  pfelffer  and  Family;  S.  R.  Taylor;  Mrs.  J.  w. 
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neberry  and  Co.;  Win.  II.  Sowden;  E.  1>.  Jones;  E.  W. 
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I>.  Hal  es;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Jacobs;  Mary  A.  Davenport; 
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ii  1  1'.  &  A.  M.,  New  Orleans.  La.;  1!.  V. 
M  liner;  Dr.  Elvira  Tracy.;  W.  C.  Lingle;  Mis.  .1.  s.  Moore; 
Dr.  1>.  J.  Simpson;  .las.  w.  Chamberlain;  W.  .1.  Spear; 
.Mrs.  1".  Marrow;  Km/  Koch;  C.  S.  Dexter;  C.  M.  Little; 
L  E.  Houghton;  Helen  V.  Runnette;  L  <;.  Gorsuch;  L. 
M.    Brown;    K.    T.    Fislebach;   Mis.    Maurice    Hyauej    and 

Jas.  s.  Merrill;  Ladles'  Aid  Society,  Cougr.  <  hur., 
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Hall;  John  W.  Reed;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ransom;  Dr.  (J.  Win- 
deshelm;  Irving  F.  Truiit;  Dr.  Benj.  F.  Buzby;  Elsie  M. 
Caspcrson;  Elizabeth  M.  Butler;  Dr.  A.  R.  McCarthy; 
Harvey  N.   Patterson;  A.   t;.   Webster;  Oscar  Jlider;  Pro- 

e  Literary  Circle;  F.  A.  Cheesebro;  Ladies'  Mission 
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Mrs.  J.  s.  .i a;  F.  W.  Black;  Katharine  Allen;  Flor- 
ence L.  Law;  Mis.  Qeo.  B.  Kuipe;  Thos.  V.  Murphy; 
s.  A.  Fleming;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  T.  King;  David 
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.  Sunday  School,  Jami     CI     ,  Pa.;    inna  W,   Eckmon; 

Wilson:    J       E,     Whin  ;     It.      II.     Eil/.- 

i      '       Clark;   J.     L.    Morro        <        ib    Putman ; 
Office   Clerks  of  the  Wade   Mfg.    Co.;   E.    A.    \\ 
Family;   Mrs    '>.    L.   Wels;   Mr,   and   Mj       Frank   i.   Qold- 

John  A.   J. in/,  Jr.;  I).   I.,   ll. un Muriel   CJ. 

,i      ii     Moor;    Mr.    and    Mi  i.    n.    i.     Nei  l<  i  .    "In 
Harry  8.   Allen" .   Mrs.    Bni  e   Rollman .   i     M. 
I  Mrs.   II    D.    Pollard  ,  Carrie   B.    ' Ihamber- 
R.     I.     Grifllth    and    Son    I  I    It.    Lam 

i:     B     Brad      .    -    Ha  kins;    Orion    Lodge,    Brook- 

i  .    M."  Cincinnati,  Ohio;   Mi  .    Ida 
G     Bi     .    i     k     RifTcl;  John    Dickey;    Dr.    an  I    Mi 

K     w      Daj  :    W.    M.     Purdj  :    II.    C.     Rli  hard; 

'-I .    Daugnti  r"  ;  L.    i      Brej       .   "  Pi a 

i        ,  a.    l).    Mathet    .   B    J 
i      w  right;    i ■'.    i      Hi  i  trd;    n.    T.    M.  flung; 

\    ii.  Rlegi  I;  J    i,  I  hi  ii    ' i 

1  r   Co.,   Ltd.;   L.    T.    Fleming ;    Osca 

I.    Smith; 

J.    i  l.  Peck;  B  ubi  n  'i  hui  ton .  Gertrude 

\,   Kay;  Jimmle  and  Pranl    Harrison;  "E.  G.,"   troi 

■  .  w  <■  i  oleman;  Le  Boy  ninh  School, 
N.    v.:   Mrs.    Amelia  Muller   and    Mi  .    Anna   Muller. 

$24.;',  Ing   Offering   Union   Service   of   ll 

den,    i 
$24.in     presb    .      Baptist      and      Christian      <  qui 

$23.16— 'i  of  Daughter,"   Augusta 
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$22.50    eaeh    0  U  69h   Infa 

le   C.    h.   Cooper, 

$22   : 

$22  Church,    N.    Y.    •'. 


$22.15— st.   John's   Episcopal   Chapel,    Rochester,   N.    v. 

$22.00  each— Mother's  Class  of  Centennial  M.  E.  Church, 
Rockford,  Hi.;  Mis.  and  Mr.  otto  Johnson;  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Arthur  Johnson  and  EldOU  Johnson;  Anno  M.  Plstt  aud 
Ed.    V.    Piatt;   O.   B.    Koehler   and   Family. 

$21.74— Sunshine  Circle,    Montrose,   CoL 

$21.53 — Superintendent,    Baptist    Sunday   School,    Demo- 

lest.     Ga. 

$21.00  sash— Second  and  Fifth  Grade  of  the  Walter  H. 
Taylor  School.  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Mr.  imd  Mrs.  Harlan  P. 
French. 

$20.55— West    Milton   School,   Ohio. 

$20.00  each  Ladies'  Aid  Soe.  of  Baptist  Church,  Max- 
Well,  Neb.;  Leland  Barber;  Fr.  B.  L.  Jefferson:  Adele  K. 
Brownlow;  F.  C,  Boasen;  Judge  M.  M.  Mllllgan;  Mrs 
Bartlett  C.  Tully;  Dr.  Leslie  C.  Lane  and  Mrs.  Adla  C. 
Lane;  M.  A.  Bennett;  V.  E.  Baughman;  Mrs.  W.  T 
Boole;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  F.  Foster;  Mary  C.  Ely;  Cynthia 
Mallory;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Clayton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
it.  L.  Thlebaud;  Nora  B.  Lake;  C.  c.  Phillips;  Clarence 
S.  Fisher:  Llda  E.  Mason;  Exchange  National  Bank;  J. 
R.  McCulloch;  Hope  Hutchinson  and  W.  Spencer 
Hutchinson;  will  s.  Hazzard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Mc- 
Lane;  Geo.  O.  Quigley;  Earl  Cravstou;  Mrs.  George  C. 
Jones:  Jane  S.  Had;  Frank  Andrews  and  B.  F.  Hall; 
Dr.  Bland  N.  Pippin;  Joseph  «'.  Kelly;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  L.  Mott;  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Gihby;  Mae  C  Footo 
and  Lena  Hull  Weller;  Thos.  and  ('.  W.  Moran;  Tho 
National  Bank  of  America;  Mrs.  J,  A.  Hendricks;  C.  C. 
Alsop;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Price; 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Thin i) ;  .Mary  J.  Dewey;  Mrs.  Etta  G.  Ornsbeo; 
Mr.  and  Mis.  II.  J.  McMahuii;  John  W.  Pritchett;  Joso- 
lihino  M.  Murray  and  Mrs.  R.  Paul  McElratte;  W.  H. 
Heath  and  Maiy  Tnomasou;  Ann  Gilbert  and  Teddy  Gil- 
bert; A.  It.  Eiirstei  ;  Alis.  Alary  P.  Nugent  und  Mrs. 
Kennedy;  Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  H.,  .Miss  H.  E.  and  L.  w. 
Bell;  Cong'l  Ladles'  Aid  Society,  Le  Mars,  Iowa;  Annie 
Pearsall  and  Airs.  c.  B.  Crawford;  Charles  J.  Harrison; 
Airs.  A.  Van  Wormer;  Harriet  H.  Hoover  and  William 
Hoover;  Carrie  f.  Scott;  Henderson  Coates;  S.  S.  Cour- 
tols;  .1.  W.  Ramsej  and  Sue  Van  Duscn;  Stanley  G. 
Salisbury;  Thomas  M.  Sharp;  R.  N.  Crooks;  Alberta  H. 
Hungerbuehler ;  A.  Cornwell;  Dr.  Val.  A.  Stoltzo  and 
Louise  E.  Stoltze;  Clarence  P.  Day  and  C.  Nulalio  Day; 
Martha  G,  Knight;  Clara  Klrcherchln;  Margaret  E. 
Frazeo;  W.  O.  l'ruiti  and  J.  P.  Jenkins;  F.  E.  Hay  ward; 
Mabel  D.  Key  and  Jean  Cony;  Annie  J.  Gallagher  and 
Edna  Copp;  Jessie  Coilie;  J.  B.  Bourne;  Mrs.  Wm.  Ale- 
Roberts  and  Laura  N.  Stewart;  L.  L.  Davey;  Fred  Haneu- 
6tein;  M.  J.  Rlggs;  Airs.  Marietta  Entner  Shannon; 
Susan  Ira  Conner;  Charlotte  E.  Wilson;  High  School 
Class,  Vlnelaud.  N.  J.;  Augusta  High  School,  Kansas; 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Q.  Hanford;  Frances  Cole;  Community  Civics 
Classes  of  the  Edmunds  High  School,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
l  has.  and  Alieo  Benson;  Arthur  S.  L'ndeililll  aud  H.  L. 
Underbill;  Clara  Bispham;  L.  Winship;  Alice  E.  Wilson; 
J.  W.  Cuthbert;  Harriet  T.  Chapman;  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Walter  E.  Stafford;  A.  E.  Kuovvlton;  M.  E.  Weaver; 
Henry  E.  Way;  R.  A.  Monague;  A.  Mabel  Grey;  Luther 
S.  Newell;  C.  E.  Evarts;  Juo.  H.  Ray;  J.  L.  and  F.  F. 
McWhorter;  Lt.  and  Airs.  Geo.  Enos;  On  Account  of 
Mariou  and  Robert  Scott;  Garnet  and  Roy  Rydcn;  Jas. 
Cotter  and  C.  A.  Bailey;  Ethel  Ham;  Lucy  B.  Patterson 
and  Mrs.  Morton  Alioot;  F.  W.  Royer;  Michael  S. 
Thomas;  H.  D.  Scott;  C.  F.  Fish;  Gertrude  E.  Uollhigcr 
und  Others;  J.  D.  Temple  ion  and  Miss  M.  M.  Temple- 
ton;  Fied  Rittcr;  Agnes  S.  Zerly;  Mary  T.  Little;  Tho 
Belvldere  Parent- Teachers  Association,  N.  T. ;  Dr.  L.  B. 
Buurg;  Win.  AleBiide;  Frank  T.  Benncr;  Air.  and  Airs. 
R.  J.  Slckels;  Airs.  Jane  W.  Cook  and  Nelly  A.  M.  Cook; 
Mary  C.  Griffin;  Bertha  H.  Fink  and  Cecilia  M.  Fink; 
II.  L.  Krcpps;  Mrs.  Walter  Nordlift;  Frank  F.  Bodler; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGlnnis;  Dr.  Jos.  D.  Heltger;  Emma  J. 
Stallman  and  James  M.  Allhouse;  Mrs.  Chas.  Rico  and 
Minnie  Low  Cravens;  Miss  11.  D.  R.  Reevs;  Amos  Horton 
aud  .Mother;  Manor  C.  Gardiner  and  C.  Roy  Ford;  Dr. 
C.  G.  Johnson;  J.  B.  Graham;  Charles  and  Walter  Loh- 
nian;  A.  L.  Trcadvvell;  Alildred  Geist;  M.  Barron; 
Berean  ltihlo  Class  First  Baptist  ChUl'Ch,  Detroit,  Alich. ; 
Mr.  and  Airs.  O.  II.  DaBCh;  Agnes  O.  Gailoek;  Alary 
Towers;  Dr.  C.  M.  Itiekeit;  Ituih  Nichols;  W.  J.  DeVoc; 
Elmer  E.  Schooley;  O.  Wltti inkamp;  Aliss  L.  S.  Hair;  H. 
F.  .Miller;  "Friends,"  loungatown,  Ohio.;  Ralph  Rus 
Belli  H.  It.  Smith,  ALU.  ;  B.  F.  Lee;  Alis.  Matilda 
Hackler;  Airs.  W.  J.  and  Ruth  Lambertson;  Georgia  L. 
and  W.  M.  Sealou;  II.  H.  Knott  ;  Joseph  Sunlei  ;  W.  N. 
and  Eliza  Sinilli;  Mr.  and  Airs.  Milan  Shields;  W.  II. 
Anderson  &  Co.;  Rev.  S.  L.  Morris  and  .Mrs.  Clyde  M. 
Wood;  Canon  and  Airs.  Paul  P.  Sweet;  E.  L.  Williamson; 
Lillian  J.  Backstrand  and  Cecil  Peabody;  Airs.  Althca  N.. 
Harriet,  and  Annie  Harvey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V.  DcWill; 
Fred  G.  Harden;  G.  C,  Everett;  3.  E2.  Adalr;  J.  o. 
Bllodeau;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hathaway;  Ben  Leo  Young; 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  T.  More;  A.  V.  Spooner;  Anna, 
tiilgen;  L.  A.  Ileyl;  Airs.  Sara  E.  Crane;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  I'.  Hlte;  Dorothy  E.  Hodgklns;  Chas.  D.  Carter. 
Jr.;  Merz  Brothers;  Mory  It.  Wllkerson;  Wllber  D. 
Perry;    Mr,    and    Mrs,    J.    E,    Dexter;   J.    E.    McDermott; 

ietb    \  ;   Lucille  »'.    Morse;   A.   H.    Breitengross ; 

Kate  Drake;  Mr.  and  Airs.  c.  d.  Hanford;  Aleson  D. 
Cooper;  Anna  E.  Horn;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  W.  Zeiph;  W.  it. 
c.  No.  1C0,  Adams,  Mass.;  Culture  Club,  Kenton,  Ohio; 
Janet  I".  Whin;  Susie  E.  Hudson;  Citizens  of  Tonus. 
La,;    Laura    A.     Fry;    Mr.     and    Airs.    .1.     A.     SI  aiKioallier ; 

Jno.   T.    Duller;   ii.   .1.    Porter;   Good    Hope   s.    s.,    Dell 

vale,  Kan.;  A.  W.  Grant  and  Daniel  Nevltt;  Mamie  V. 
Sullivan;  John  E.  McCarthy;  Courtland  It.  Darrow; 
Marjorle,  Virginia,  Bobble  and  Bettie  Guetnleln;  The 
Embosotype  Co.;  Geo.  L.  Beam;  Drummond  Sunday 
School,  Wis.;  W.  C.  Ritchie;  Dr.  L.  T.  Wild  and  w.  O. 
Bui  In;  Mrs,  Geo.  D.  Hart;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Herman  .1 
Kaser;  Alberl  B\  .lame,;  Mr.  and  Mis.  it.  c.  Hoblltzell; 
Bertha  Wilson;  V.  Marple;  .Mis.  Martha  Thlcle;  \i> 
Lillian  G.  Mandallan;  Miss  A.  Al.  Bogert;  .Mrs.  It.  ll. 
Tilden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Mace;  B.  B\  Curtis;  E. 
Chi  hire;  E.  J.  Hofhelnz;  F.  P.  Streeter;  Mr,  and  \it 
ii  i;  Staighl  :  Jane  G.  Van  Arsdali  ;  M.  E,  Well  . 
Joe  Mueck;  Albert  E.    Bailey;  Frank   ll.   Rleman;  Caroline 

hi,    ;    I       ll.     K.  II  ;    F.    C.    and    Maiy    ll.    Glltner;    S. 

s     Bethel    Baptlsl    Church,    Culpeper,    Va.;   Girls'    Country 

Club,    Mountain,    N,     Dak.;    Men's    Bible    Class,    Presby. 

Church,    Vicksburg,    Miss.;    Henry    and    Prlscllla    Kramer; 

Force   of    Bradli  i    Smith   Co. 

ii.  (.'.  ami  ,\.  A.  Oakley;  "Inasmuch,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 

Sarah  J.    Farber;  Edward  Zimmer;  Jessie  B.   Van  Deusen; 

ind    Mi  i,    -I.    s.    Wilkinson;    F.    W.    Groves;    R,    B 

Simmons;   (J.    A,    Carlson;   A.    it.    Strang;   tie,,,    ai.    m,-- 

Drs.   Qoi   line   and    Kolvoord;   May  Slncock;  W.   It. 

Shearei   and  Mrs.   Lizzie  B.  Shearer;  C.   P.  Floyd;  France, 

j,     Porter;    E.    P.    DeHaven;    Laura    McDougall;    Rodney 

Maxwell;    W.    L.    Clay;    Mrs.    K.    L.    Murray;    Mrs.    C.     E. 

rones   and    Maiy    E.    Cnstin;    Mrs.    T.    G.    MeGonigal;   T.    P. 

Ncl  on;     Hoyt    and    West;     Mr.     and    Mrs.     H.    Laiighlin : 

Wat' line.     Iowa,    Canm    of    tlid'ons;    Mrs.    Eugeiio    Young. 

If.     C.     DaOney;    Mr,     and    Airs.     Horatio    N.     Nye;    Delia 

Alpha  Club,  First  Metb.  church,  Peoria,  III.;  Nellie 
Taylor;  L.  L.  Holladay;  Julian  M.  Ruffln;  Lillian  Henkel 

ii    ,    i;    Alien    B,    Williams;    Dr.    Frank    Carrey;    J.     E. 

I;   und:;    A  In,  i    .nil,.!    and    Carl    Svvanson ;    f!irls'    Mission 

I,,  ,  m  Reformed  church;  "Memory  of  Nedra 
i.  Hargravi  ';  F.  H.  Peterson;  .Mrs.  F.  s.  Hastings, 
i  i  oitllffe;  Frederic  L.  Stolz;  B.  P.  Averfll;  Victor 
Medelberg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  c.  8.  Lucas;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  c. 
F.  Humphrey;  Man  i;,  Welllver;  Win.  N,  Swan;  Belle 
F.  Cutter;  K,  Quarton;  Mrs.  Bernard  Crossley  and  Phyllis; 
Mi  ii'  i  Seep;  A.  .\i.  Leavitt;  Airs.  A.  D.  Reynold  . 
Jr.;     W,      II.     O.     (ames;     Dr.     W.     II.     Pipes;     Annie     B. 
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Pone;  S.  Sidney  Kellar;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Me- 
Quade;  Helen  W.  Lawrence;  Sara  M.  l!ay;  Sallie  F. 
diehard;  F.  W.  Korn;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Peck  and  A.  D. 
Peck;  F.  H.  Safford;  Asaph  S.  Light  and  Frederic  W. 
Light,  Jr.;  Katharine  P.  English;  C.  R.  Baker;  Chas.  O. 
Teare  and  Lillian  B.  Teare;  Mrs.  John  L.  Jones;  G.  \V. 
Thompson;  W.  II.  Burd,  Ind. ;  VV.  E.  Smith  and  Eva 
May  Smith;  A.  Q.  Melcher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  C.  Trick; 
Elmer  L.  Gibbs  and  Horace  L.  Bearse;  Grace  1j.  Comer- 
ford;  L.  M.  Goodwin;  Louisa  E.  Westfall  and  Mary  W. 
Westfall;  Ladies'  Missionary  Soc,  Welsh  Church,  Lime 
Springs,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Robt.  McNeiliy;  S.  P.  I.  S.  S.  Class, 
M.  E.  Church,  Mianisburg,  Ohio;  Charlotte  Lansdown; 
C.  A.  Randolph;  Thos.  L.  Vance;  L.  E.  Roberson;  Mary 
V.  Loomis  and  W.  J.;  Marguerite  C.  Miller;  C.  A. 
Pinley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Ward;  G.  D.  Schooier;  Sun- 
Jay  School  of  Lockhart;  "Anonymous,"  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Twenty  Associates  Club,  Kennebunk.  Me. ;  Teacher's 
Circle  of  St.  John's  Sunday  School,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Mead 
Iligh  School.  Wash. ;  Harriet  Wallis  and  Barbara  Mc- 
Robert;  Joseph  Zellinghoff;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Wright; 
Lewis  0.  R.  Corbin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sullivan;  C.  R. 
Kleeberger;  A.  L.  Hawkins;  Mary  O'Harrow  and  Pearl 
O'Harrow;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Warner  and  A.  H.  Warner;  Geo. 
L.  Barrett;  Marion  D.  and  John  P.  Freeman;  A.  G. 
Graf  and  A.  J.  Kenper;  Portia  Winsted;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cas.  P.  Bedford;  W.  A.  Baldwin  and  J.  M.  Fodge;  C.  S. 
Nyquist;  L.  W.  Warner;  G.  A.  Eaton;  J.  A.  Anderson; 
Eleanor  H.  McCullough;  Hamilton  Dimick;  Mrs.  Ralph  G. 
Uoot;  Swedish  Lutheran  Cnurch,  Ridgefleld  Park,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Olivia  E.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lang  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Rohn;  E.  F.  Humphrey;  R.  P.  MeJohu- 
ston;  David  R.  Major;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Richardson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jno.  V.  Cox;  G.  V.  A.  Decker;  Geo.  J.  Kehy; 
Laurabelle  Reach  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Resch;  Kathleen  Reed 
Daily;  A.  Emmert  and  Oliver  Frederick;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Cooper;  Ray  E.  Munn;  Sarah  M.  Chew;  R.  C.  Hinlcle; 
Louise  M.  Franz;  Mrs.  Jennie  O.  Lohnes;  B.  L.  Joyce; 
J  as.  O.  Normon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Roney;  John  A. 
Meslin;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Fagan ;  Clifford  H.  Ward;  Bess  M. 
Heiser;  J.  S.  Jones;  E.  S.  Noble;  Andrew  Ring;  Hazel  B_. 
Linzce  and  F.  M.  Linzee:  Helen  E.  Hoyt;  Leahnora  Brad- 
ford; "Anonymous,"  Louisville,  O. ;  F.  H.  Linley;  W.  R. 
Puthbcrt;  Nellie  Hallock  Livingston;  "Anonymous,"  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Chas.  A.  Davis;  J.  H.  Lloyd;  iMrs.  O.  Evans; 
H.  B.  Powell;  Junior  Class,  North  Plainfleld  H.  S..  N.  J.; 
John  F.  O'Hanlon;  L.  M.  Madison;  Thomas  Finigan; 
Richard  N.  Kelly;  H.  O.  Newcomb;  Ben  H.  Martin;  G.  E. 
Wagoner  and  Mrs.  Alta  L.  Carder;  S.  A.  Coco;  The 
Domestic  Laundry  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Grace  C.  Warner; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Woodruff;  Mary  Johnson;  C.  W.  B.ack- 
inton;  Elmer  P.  Turner;  "From  K.  and  C." ;  Dr.  W.  O. 
Gillham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Wade;  J.  A.  Noland; 
Lillian  M.  Eisello;  Ida  P.  Goodwin  and  H.  W.  Goodwin; 
J.  C.  Johnson;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  George  Adolph;  Mrs.  G.  J. 
Kendall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Huron;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brown;  Children  of  Palaski, 
Va. ;  Frances  Armstrong;  Margaret  McLeod;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Johnson ;  The  Seudder  Elementary  School ;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  0.  Paulsen;  H.  B.  Bingo;  C.  T.  Malan  and 
Pupils  of  Russellville  School,  Ind.;  Men's  Bibie  Con- 
ference of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Yonkerc,  N.  St.;  Yates 
Circle  of  Baptist  Church,  Charlotte.  N.  C. ;  Children  of  the 
Keed  School,  Whitman,  Mass. ;  Aiice  E.  Strong;  John  A. 
St.  Helens;  Mary  Paarlberg;  G.  E.  Maloney;  J.  M.  Mc- 
Donald; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  B.  Bacon;  Rachel  B. 
Eraser;  H.  H.  King  and  J.  C.  Robinson;  H.  L.  Gersten- 
bcrger;  F.  A.  Adams;  F.  W.  Shuites;  "Anonymous," 
Montclair.  N.  J.;  C.  D.  Mills;  Bessie  Patterson;  "Anony- 
mous," Homestead,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  W.  Martin  and  Mrs.  J. 
Lamle;  Mrs.  Wm.  Lowenstein;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dawson;  Lena 
B.  Hoiles;  Jessio  W.  Jeffrey  and  Margaretta  G.  Brown; 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Skinner;  Martha  H.  Foreman  and  Mother; 
Willard  Fay;  Stephen  H.  Wlllard;  "A  Friend,"  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  Wm.  H.  Meerhoff;  S.  Porter;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bayles 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Alexander  and  Jesse  B.  Alexander;  Xopher 
Beck;  Geo.  W.  Bucklew;  Frances  Thompson;  O.  Kopplns; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Eddy;  E.  F.  Fisher;  Jessie  M.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Mabbett;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Turner  and  Alice  G. 
Stott;  J.  W.  P.  and  M.  A.  Baker;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whee- 
lock  and  Adaline  C.  Wheelock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Stonex;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Willingham;  W.  F.  Morrison;  Dr.  S. 
Palmer  and  Jeanetto  Palmer;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Knowlton;  M. 
O.  Withey;  H.  H.  Breeden;  James  W.  King;  Ed.  M.  Lee; 
E.  W.  Beidler;  C.  W.  Ballenger  and  Florence  Bahinger; 
Laura  G.  Ochiltree  and  M.  O.  Oeheltree;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Toussant;  "A  Friend"  in  Seattle,  Wash.;  "* 
friend,"  El  Paso,  Texas;  A.  H.  Cordes;  H.  L.  Anderson; 
Anne  E.  Valentino;  Edith  Jewett;  Elizabeth  Baines  and 
Helen  A.  Sawyer;  Henry  Loy  and  Catherine  Loy;  Mrs. 
T.  B.  McGill  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  £..  McGill;  Agnes  H. 
Nash;  Ray  Bourquin;  Leslie  E.  and  Fannie  T.  Learned; 
M.  E.  and  K.  K.  Taggart;  J.  S.  White;  Geo.  H.  Perkins; 
Leah  Parks;  Fred  T.  Yates;  Rev.  Louis  L.  Lane;  Mrs. 
Wm.  McVay;  W.  F.  Reinhardt;  "A  Friend"  from  Plym- 
outh; Henry  Day;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Douthat;  Union  Thanks- 
giving Day  Offering,  West  Willow,  Pa. ;  D.  K.  Johnston ; 
.1.  H.  Swift;  Carrie  M.  Quinn;  C.  W.  Fearnow;  G.  G. 
Sample;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norma  A.  Palmer;  H.  C.  Mc- 
Cutchen ;  John  O.  McCormick ;  Frances  J.  Davy ;  Wm. 
Tonge;  Nellie  Wethenll  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  P. 
Thompson ;  Dr.  G.  C.  Chamness ;  Mrs.  Frank  M.  D. 
Quinn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Scott;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jen- 
nings; Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Ryther;  Mrs  A.  Levine; 
T.    F.    Alexander. 

$19.50 — Grace  Chapel-Mobile,  Toulminville,  Ala. 

$18.56 — History  Classes  of  the  Rich  Square  High  School, 
N.  C. 

$18.50—  Yuma   Valley  W.   E.   Sunday  S.,  Yuma,   Arizona. 

$18.00  each-  Front  Royal  Presby.  S.  S..  Va. ;  The  girls 
of  the  Mileage  Dept.,  Big  Four  Freight  Office,  Indianapolis, 

$17.95 — Lima  Public   School,   Montana. 

$17.80 — President,     Epworth     League.    Demorest,    Ga. 

$17.50  each-7— Peoria  Lodge  Theosophical  Society;  Han- 
nah A.   Scott   and  Mildred  Forkner. 

$17.35 — Union    Thanksgiving    Service,    Siiiithvillo,    Texas. 

$17.00  each— Storo  Employees,  Clerk's  Fund  and  J.  E. 
Evans;   Marion   Colby. 

$16.67 — Louis   S.   Livingston. 

$16.66 — .Students  and  Teachers  Pleasant  Hill  Commun- 
ity  High  School,   111. 

$16.25 — Literary    Digest    Classes,    Pittsburg,    Kansas. 

$16.06 — President,  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union, 
Demorest,   Ga. 

$16.00  each— R.  W.  Fair's  Woman's  Bible  Class.  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  Sanborn  High  School,  Spencer,  Iowa;  "A 
Friend."    Mt.    Vernon,    N.    Y. 

$15.80— Jr.    Dept.    Vineville  Baptist  Church,   Macon,   Ga. 

$15.50  each — Union  Service  hi  Sterling,  Kansas;  Gar- 
field   Lodge   No.    36,   I.    O.    O.    F.,    Red   Lodge,   Mont. 

$15.30— Gove   Rural   Iligh   School,    Kansas. 

$15.07 — Carolyn    Leeto   Bilderback   and   children. 

•$15.00  each— Mildred  S.  Kibble  and  Frances  Le  B. 
Kibble;  Dr.  M.  L.  Blelfuss;  Harvey  M.  Lafollelte;  Clerks 
of  Branch  Office  of  iiomo  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  Struthers, 
Ohio.;  G.  T.  Qodbe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Mayes;  Ruth  E. 
Brown;  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Couch:  K.  E.  Keegler;  Elsa  Johnson 
and  Theodora  E.  Scott;  Mrs.  R.  II.  Cromwell;  Mrs. 
Boscoe  A.  Johnson;  S.  S.  Primary  Class.  Humeston 
Wayne  Co.,  Iowa.;  S.  S.  Presbyt.  Church,  Chester,  III.; 
Ininianuel  Baptist  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Jno.  O.  Raworth; 
English  Classes  of  Morris  High  School,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Lester 
E.  Terwilllger;  Wm.  J.  Whittemorc;  Guild  of  First  Presbyt. 
Church,  Gorden,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Gavan;  F.  J. 
Merrill;  Annie  E.  Davidson;  Marie  E.  Roberts;  Mrs.  G. 
S.  Floyd-Jones;  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Tlce;  W.  A.  May; 
Mrs.    M.     I'..    Ralston;   Nina   do   Cottes    Broughton;   .1.    K. 


Shepard;  Mary  B.  Thompson;  Edith  E.  Minor  and 
Emilie  S.  Guiso;  Stephen  and  Margaret  Fosmark;  Marjorie 
R.  Kostenbader;  L.  II.  Angore  and  family;  E.  Hartmann; 
L.  H.  Stoddard;  G.  W.  McCansland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Collins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Rogers;  Marion,  Elizabeth  and 
Gilbert  Rice;  Mrs.  E.  Young  and  daughter;  Ira  W. 
Stahl;  Evan  B.  Stotsenburg  and  Weathers;  Mrs.  Mary 
Hervey  Black;  O.  A.  Fick;  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 
N.  H.  Fay  High  School,  Dexter,  Me. ;  Railroad  Telegraph 
Office,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Fred  Kolb;  J.  B.  Clapp;  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Rankin;  "E.  U.  H."  and  "A.  E.  C,"  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Longe;  George 
Wagner;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Matlabar;  Mrs.  Richard  Peterson; 
Dickman  and  Charlotte  H.  Cleveland;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brechet; 
W.  C.  Eskelman  and  Sarah  Eichelberger;  Laura  B. 
Cole  and  G.  M.  Blackstock;  Ruth  A.  Rogers;  Mamie  R. 
Coffey;  "A  Friend."  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Nelson  Mor- 
ris; Stuart  M.  Stoke;  Ruby  Curry;  J.  W.  Fitzgerald;  W. 
H.  Tompkins;  Jewell  Sutherland;  B.  Swartz;  Mis.  A.  K. 
Schrum;  Mrs.  Hattie  Pherson  and  Mrs.  Emma  Oldticld; 
Joe   Ternlund;   Kate   Lampman. 

Deduct  contribution  of  M.   L.  K.   entered  twice. 

$14.75— Easton   High    School,   Me. 

$H.00— Carolyn    Kenyoh. 

$13.47 — Tourtellotte  Memorial  High  S.,  No.  Grosveuor- 
Dale,   Conn. 

$13.25 — Episcopal  Young  Peoples  Assn.  of  the  Good 
Shepherd   Church,   Scranton,   Pa. 

$  3.13   each— W.    Worthington   Hopkins;   J.    J.    Connolly. 

$13.00  each— H.  C.  Gillespie;  J.  C.  Griggs  and  M.  K. 
McAllister;   Rincon   School,    Ga. 

$12.50  each— E.  L.  Bill  and  others;  Betty  L.  Bowles; 
Members  of  Memphis  Terminal  Corp. ;  Clarence  W.  Jen- 
kins- Mrs.  Price  Willis;  R.  H.  Patton;  Stanley  Allen 
Isenberg;   R.    E.    Rougelot. 

$12.00  each— G.  I.  A's.,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Wingo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Johnson  and  Edna  E.  John- 
son; Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane;  Meth.  S.  S.  of  Old 
Fort  N.  C. ;  E.  A.  Porter  and  Family;  Robert  A.  Warner, 
Mrs.    Bill  Mills,    and   Mrs.    P.    C.    Waters. 

$11.86— Pupils  of  Leetown  School,   Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

$11.45— Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Wolf  Point,   Mont. 

$11.40 — Seventh  Grade,   Springviile,   N.    Y. 

$11.30 — Missionary    Society,    Cedar   Rapids,   la. 

$11.20 — Trenton   High   School,    Trenton,    111. 

$11.01— Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades  Demorest  P.  S. 
Demorest,    Ga. 

$,'1.00  each — P.  M.  Ausbury;  Senior  Class  of  Perm  Yan 
Academy.  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Moody;  M.  D.  Conart;  The  Folks 
on  the  Hi.l;  Viola  E.  Dunham;  Charles  M.  Huckel; 
Louise  Field;  Mitzi  Admont;  Mission  Study  Class,  Dem- 
orest,   Ga. ;    1st   Grade   Demorest    P.    S. ;   Demorest,    Ga. 

$10.75— M.    W.    McMaster. 

$10.50  each— John  W.  Little;  H.  W.  Townsend;  Florence 
L.  Dawson;  M.  T.  Owens;  Wm.  C.  Baird;  Geo.  W. 
Kimherlcy;  Christian   &   M.    E.    Church. 

$10.25  •  each — Senior  Class  Marion  High  School,  Va. ; 
James   A.    Taylor;   Florence   S.    Brown. 

$10.15— H.   G.   Drew. 

$  0.12 — Henry  Wehrmann. 

$10.10  each— Louis  P.  Chute;  Wm.  S.  Worcester; 
Students  of  the  Vevay  High  School,  Ind.;  Ralph  B. 
Pi.kett;  Edith  F.   Senk. 

$10.05 — J.    N.    Knobloch. 

$10.00  each — Martin  Resting;  Robert  M.  Vearls;  Irene 
Carmichael ;  Mary  A.  Lynch ;  Angela  Wickham ;  M.  B. 
Jeuson;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Dale;  Jas.  T.  Barrett;  A.  C.  Black- 
burn; Louise  M.  Hollister;  Mary  F.  Byington  and  Mother; 
Caroline  L.  Maurer;  Frank  S.  Enos;  Anna  A.  Dupuy; 
Niana  S. ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Manewaring;  Wm.  Richmond; 
Kate  M.  Herriot;  E.  L.  Farnsworth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Guilford;  J.  Henry  Lidy;  Mrs.  Sallie  B.  Owens;  Dr.  H. 
W.  Thayer;  Alice  T.  Mather;  F.  Coleman;  J.  L.  Reeves; 
G.  L.  Fort;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Varney;  I.  J.  Broman; 
R.  J.  Rose;  Hinck  Rothermel;  G.  R.  Mansfield;  Joseph 
Eshelmcn;  E.  J.  Pittman;  R.  Dodge;  Horace  B.  Hand; 
J.  A.  McManus;  J.  L.  Gloninger;  John  L.  Hagan;  Wm. 
M.  Sandford;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Clarke;  Nathan  Mack;  H. 
M.  Gow;  Samuel  Sandal;  J.  M.  Hammack;  George  Wal- 
lace; Jno.  B.  Henderson;  "A  Friend,"  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
Guy  W.  Summers;  Henry  Weltewitz;  R.  Whitfield;  Lillian 
H.  Clark;  H.  V.  Davis;  Miss  M.  B.  Davidson;  Ed. 
Lockett;  David  R.  Lee:  Mrs.  Martin  P.  Sweany;  Melvin 
E.  Sawtelle;  C.  J.  Gilflllan;  G.  V.  Kappel;  Saddie  L. 
Keller;  Rev.  Wm.  Cardis;  Mrs.  W.  Ford  Nolan;  Dora 
M.  Haugwitz;  Maude  W.  Nelson;  May  J.  Christensen;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burgert;  Virginia  V.  Given;  F.  S.  Gardner; 
William  J.  Beid;  "Anonymous,"  Denmark,  S.  C. ;  Nancy 
M.  Tucker;  Henry  G.  Cleaveland;  Dr.  M.  E.  Spinks;  S. 
Weierman;  Dr.  R.  P.  Bender;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Evans;  Kinston 
Insurance  &  Realty  Co.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Field;  A.  F.  Harvey; 
C.  V.  Smith;  Mrs.  Sadie  Behre;  Ralph  Bloom;  E.  A. 
Moffett;  P.  B.  Rudolph;  Mrs.  Pearl  King;  Wm.  A. 
Root:  R.  H.  Kaltz:  J.  M.  Laurence;  Laura  A.  Bunnell; 
M.  C.  Kessinger;  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Stevens;  A.  A.  Baldwin;  L. 
R.  Runkle:  James  E.  Wight;  F.  M.  LaHue;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Palmer;  Fred  R.  Y'oung;  R.  E.  Berry;  "In  memory  of 
James  R.  McFarland,"  Amanda,  Ohio;  Edward  Nord- 
strom: A.  May  Alvis;  Frances  L.  Ricketts;  Mrs.  D.  H. 
McKenzie;  Margaret  Munro;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barkley;  R.  E. 
Justice,  P.  C. ;  Marcia  Duskin;  A.  L.  Odegaard;  Mrs. 
Masun  B.  Thomas;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Daland; 
Ellen  Blakey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  O.  Straight;  Grace 
Thompson;  Mildred  C.  Parsons;  D.  W.  Travis;  Fred 
Senis>;  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Moore;  Eloise  H.  O'Dell;  Miss  La 
Vange  Brooks;  P.  K.  Savvas;  C.  H.  Griffin;  John  E.  Boher; 
L.  Virginia  Hums  tone;  Kaeser  Family;  Henry  Krest; 
Harriet  K.  Kiess;  C.  A.  Hargrave;  W.  T.  Hughes;  Wil- 
liam C,  Mooney;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Simons;  Nannie  May  Hea- 
cock;  Annie  L.  Dooling;  E.  O.  Tappan;  Jessie  Jones;  A. 
\V.  Oi  vis ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bingham ;  M.  F.  Long- 
will;  Carolyn  A.  Barber;  G:  H.  Irving;  W.  H.  Crogman, 
Sr. ;  George  N.  Reed;  Mrs.  <"lara  A.  Newlin  Mary  F. 
Barker:  E.  H.  Peed;  "Two  Friends,"  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
Bertha  A.  Parks  and  Adelaide  J.  Hill;  Dorothy  Keller; 
W.  C.  Gemmill;  E.  B.  Calleuder;  Ernest  J.  Hebert; 
"Anonymous,"  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  Cosette  II.  Duryea; 
Carl  Davidson;  F.  J.  Clark;  Geo.  F.  Wilson;  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Ragan;  Ben  Eilber;  Mrs.  Allen  H.  Rogers;  ('.  1).  Cornett; 
Myrtle  A.  Cue;  "Anonymous,"  Norfolk,  Mass.;  Frank  S. 
Hinds,  Mrs.  F.  Charles  Messenkopf;  W.  G.  Am;  Mis. 
Geo.  L.  Brown:  "In  Memory  of  my  Mother."  Newark, 
N.  J.;  L.  E.  Martin;  I.  M.  Baker;  Katherine  Jervis; 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Chas  Poulton;  Dr.  J.  B.  Ellis;  Emilie 
Stegmeyer;  Emily  Barton;  F.  S.  Beavis;  Geo.  F.  Damon; 
Rose  Snyder;  Harold  W.  Pertz;  Mildred  Albert;  "Anony- 
mous." Elkhart,  Ind.;  F.  11.  Gregg;  M.  R.  Warsfold; 
Albert  Veldhuyen;  Lillian  Weill;  Geo.  K.  Conrad;  K.  J. 
Tankersley;  F.  A.  Kiddy;  W.  Waterfleld;  A.  lliish;  Mrs. 
Henry    Clay    Hall;    R.    E.    Viek;    II.    A.    McMurray;    John 

A.  Greene;  W.  W.  Richer:  Allen  Nicholson;  J.  F. 
Martin;  Sidney  B.  Dixon;  C.  ]!.  Creevy;  Jas.  T.  Beavins; 
W.     P.     Phillips;    P.     A.    Monlei;    J.    B.     Knoepfler;    Mrs. 

B.  C.  Valer;  Dr.  J.  B.  Hayes;  W.  B.  Colonna;  J.  T. 
VanOrsdale;  N.  Greig;  E.  p.  Adams;  H.  I).  Skinner; 
J.  F.  Waller;  William  G.  Douglas:  Frances  L.  Everett; 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Dinkins;  Mrs.  Loulso  L.  Beale  A.  10. 
Morgan;  Kenneth  Duncan;  R.  G.  Widdows;  John  W. 
Walker;  Jas.  A.  Keating;  Dr.  Whitefleld  N.  Thompson; 
Isabella  and  John  R.  Geringer;  R.  H.  Wynne.  Jr.;  Paul 
T.  Warner:  Edw.  T.  Hartmann;  R.  E.  Fisher;  "Anony- 
mous," Cincinnati,  O. ;  J.  R.  Chapman:  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Blewer;  Mis.  Dolllo  A.  King;  Miss  E.  McKean ;  Mrs.  F. 
L.  Patty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  G.  Patty;  Knights  Variety 
Store;  W.  R.  Sibley;  J.  T.  Duncan;  A.  G.  Green;  A.  F. 
Allen;  Judge  F.  A.  Watklns:  C.  M.  McConnell;  "In 
memory   of    *  i11""  «"»>."   Waggoner,    Ills.;   S.    J.    Costin; 


Margaret  A.  Cornell;  (has.  VanDenburgh;  H.  N.  Denny; 
Eva  Pruner;  C.  Ramm:  Kenneth  Rayner;  H.  A.  Haze. 
M.  D.  :  Sarah  G.  Fuller;  A.  M.  Bitter;  Wm.  .Morgan; 
Charles  C.  Carmany ;  Dr.  G.  A.  Wall;  Warren  Meaner; 
S.  W.  Kay;  Rev.  Frank  Nathan;  J.  G.  Lind;  Mary 
Louise  Lockwood;  Women's  Club  of  Youngwood,  Young- 
wood,  Pa. ;  The  Snowdon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Howe;  J.  R.  Waybur;  Mrs.  Charles  West;  H.  M.  Mont- 
gomery; L.  A.  Van  Dusen ;  Maude  Baker;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Speed;  T.  II.  Ball;  Elizabeth  A.  Norton;  A.  W.  Cook. 
Motordom  Company;  Ella  A.  Beyer;  W.  D.  Nixon;  Scott, 
Miller:  Evelyn  E.  Leach;  W.  W.  Hardaway;  Pupils  of 
7th  and  8th  grades  and  Jennie  Mushier,  Valley  Fall.-. 
N.  Y. ;  Shakespeare  Study  Club,  Detroit,  Midi.;  Mrs. 
F.  N.  Hill;  Tilieum  Club,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Twelvo  Girls, 
Paxton  School,  Stanford.  Conn.;  W.  S.  Ellison;  Sr.  Class, 
Murphy  Col.ege,  Sevierville,  Tenn. ;  Ju.ia  B.  Hoyt;  Rain 
bow  Girls  S.  S.  Class,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Gaines ;  J.  R.  Anderson ;  Early  Post 
No.  121  Dept.  Minn.  Amer.  Legion  and  the  Women's 
Auxilary,  Watertown,  Minn.;  R.  Downie;  Paul  Muller; 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Palmer;  H.  D.  Wilson:  Max  and  Agnes 
M.  Brownold;  Patty  Jackson:  Union  Planing  Co.;  C.  P. 
Rowe;  W.  J.  Payuter;  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Todd;  W.  R.  Newell; 
W.  J.  Latta,  Jr.;  E.  Parrett;  E.  Schilling:  Edith  11. 
Isbell;  J.  A.  Lineback;  Judge  A.  D.  Ranney;  11.  J.  Karp; 
Little    Brick    School,    Findlay,    Ohio;    D.     Harbaugh;    W. 

E.  Martin;  John  F.  Lapp;  Dr.  J.  H.  James. M.D. ;  Mabel 
T.  Rogers:  Edith  Patricia  Standish;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Maxfield; 
John  Elsehlager;  Charles  Gruender;  Ed.  Christian;  Kath- 
erine Thomson ;  H.  H.  Clark ;  Koselyn  Greenbaum ;  R.  K. 
Anderson;  F.  J.  Oxarart;  Jos.  Christopherson ;  Esther  V. 
Haugen;  A.  Bergman;  J.  S.  Towers;  M.  C.  Mahaffy; 
Axel,  Rudolph  and  Helmer  Nelson;  "Anonymous."  Allen 
County,  O. ;  L.  Florence  Holbrook;  W.  T.  Vaughan;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Devine;  Mis.  Hubert  Wood;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Harrington;  T.  S.  Curtis;  E.izabeth  Jewett:  Mrs.  Geo. 
T.  Withy;  Randolph  C.  Dow nes;  Edward  Berg;  M.  E. 
Terry;  H.  Friday;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  R.  Myrick;  Geo. 
S.  Oliver;  Letta  M.  Turnbull;  O.  H.  Moss;  Ellen  P. 
Doran;  E.  Schaad;  F.  L.  Smith;  Frances  McClelland; 
Adelaide  K.  Clark;  J.  G.  Ramsey;  Lizzie  Robinson; 
Lena  E.  Faulds;  Jessamine  A.  Farrar-  Ruth  Douglass; 
Harold  F.  L.  Pfohl;  Fred  Doye;  Mrs.  O.  W.  Ketcham; 
Vinton  Walworth;  Geo.  R.  Argo;  Walter  F.  Haywood; 
Frank  N.  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  G.  Scott;  Andrew  Geo. 
Dedual;   Mrs.    E.    O.    Prince;   M.    M. ;   Mary   B.    Patterson; 

F.  W.  Krafft;  Grace  Lynch;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wilson;  B.  C. 
Jetton;  Edward  H.  Lafetra;  C.  B.  Garrison;  D.  R.  Jen- 
nings; "A  Friend";  Katherine  McKenzie;  Julia  Cullen; 
Emma    Van     Gilluwe;    L.     J.     O'Brien;    E.     T.     Madsen; 

A.  W.  Belcher;  Ann  M.  Thompson;  B.  H.  Eulae;  John 
M.  Prickett;  Addie  M.  Woolsey;   P.   J.   Buwalda:  Mathilde 

C.  Hellwig;  L,  D.  Jaquett;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Lobdelt;  "S," 
Tonopah,  Nev. ;  Clem  Kirkland;  Leota  B.  Chamberlain; 
"A  Clerk,"  Laurel,  Miss.;  Rabbi  Leonard  J.  Rothstein; 
Jas.  Davies:  Will  E.  Cox;  Amelia  M.  Wensel;  H.  W. 
Ball;  Caroline  B.  Freeman;  E.  Holt;  E.  Graves;  C.  M. 
Evans;  Rev.  A.  M.  Haggard;  G.  C.  Waller  "A  Friend  of 
the  Helpless, "Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  N.  O.  Nelson; 
Jason  Austin;  Dr.  Orville  Pitney;  Sara  R.  McKay; 
Harriet  T.  Prutsman;  Robert  J.  Williamson;  Willard 
Lee   and   Harland   Douglas   Held;   John    H.    Loebker;    Mrs. 

B.  A.  Lieberman;  L.  M.  Willis;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Cleveland  Clarke;  Mrs.  John  F'raiiklin  White;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Kelly;  Willis  C.  Baker;  J.  Kidier;  F.  H.  Wellinger, 
Martin  Burke;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kinsman  F.  B.  Hills:  W.  T. 
Taggart;  Humphrey  Marshall;  S.  F.  Bittner;  Mrs.  Nellie 
Batter;  John  Western;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Shands;  F.  C. 
Baehrens;  Carl  Wieden;  Louis  G.  Hurd;  M.  F.  Scofleld; 
Daniel  Baker;  Arthur  Jerome;  George  E.  Kreitkr; 
Margaret  Fermoyle;  J.  A.  Miller;  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick ; 
Annie  W.  Ridgway;  P.  S.  Penfield;  Elma  S.  Hodges:  J. 
R.  Newton;  G.  VV.  Drake;  Mrs.  Champ  Simpson;  Mary 
E.  Murray;  T.  A.  Pedley;  Hallie  J.  Williams;  Geo.  P. 
Cramer;  T.  "ardee;  D.  W.  Sanders;  E.  Anderson;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  McDonald;  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.;  Nina  S.  White- 
hurst;  "H.  H.  K.,"  N.  Y.  C. ;  Douglas  S.  Horner;  Mrs. 
Robert  Bier;  Margaret  C.  Withers;  Will  F.  Allen; 
Anonymous.    Martins    Ferry,    Ohio;    Z.    Merriam;    Mrs.    G. 

D.  Cluchester;  A.  J.  Walruan;  F.  M.  Clark;  J.  T.  Col- 
lins; Thomas  L.  Coventry;  Tom.  J.  Richards;  Francis 
J.  Fahy;  J.  H.  Smelser;  N.  S.  Donald;  Edw.  Winkler; 
L.  B.  Beattie;  H.  W.  Hooper;  Geo.  H.  Hough;  C.  F. 
Forbes;  Spencer  E.  Coote;  Albert  E.  Sedlaek;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Howe;  D.  J.  Wilson;  A.  M.  Mayo;  Katherine  B.  Smith; 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Strong;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Parmelee;  Mrs. 
H.  C.  McGaughey;  Mrs.  M.  Sunatt;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Prudhon; 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Thorne;  Davis  Forster;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Jackson;  A. 
S.  Frohman ;  E.  T.  Hughes ;  Edw  aid  M.  Murray ;  Mary  T. 
Wilson;   Mrs.   Helen  D.   B.    Van   De  Carr;   I.   R.    Falconer; 

C.  N.  Field;  H.  J.  Thorstenberg ;  Mary  Allen;  E.  L. 
Fullwood;  M.  Roonon;  I).  Cale  and  others;  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Paxton;  E.  M.  Smith;  Effle  M.  Bishop;  J.  H.  Dubbs; 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Dunn;  Dr.  Charles  Rottberg;  M.  B.  Millet- 
Otis  L.  Trenary;  Bertha  T.  Randall;  Edwin  Piggins; 
Mrs.  S.  Li.  Hughes;  Nell  Clancey;  H.  J.  Wertman;  Mis. 
M.  S.  Dupuv;  Arthur  J.  Struthers  &  Co.;  Catharine  Ware; 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith;  Vera  M.  Thompson;  H.  P.  A.  of 
Framingham;  G.  Dix  Hendricks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  II. 
Homer;  Arthur  H.  Williams;  6th  Grammar  Grade,  Black- 
stone,  Va. ;  Irma  E.  Voigt;  Beth  Polk;  Thomas  C.  Shep- 
pard;  Olivo  Burroughs;  J.  G.  Miller;  Milton  Kutz;  Em- 
ma L.  Robinson;  J.  S.  Diggs:  Ceo.  S.  Morse:  Gladvs 
11.  Strong:  Gerhard  A.  Doephen;  C.  II.  Robinson;  11.  G. 
Jackson;  Gertrude  Cobb:  Esther  Bhoades;  Elizabeth  s. 
Thornton;  II.  G.  Pronty;  N.  A.  Currie  &  Co.;  A.  M. 
Bradford;  Dr.  John  L.  Reenter:  J.  P.  Wells;  C.  A. 
Loveland;  Luke  D.  Burgstahler;  Henry  H.  Norris;  Francis 
C.  Moray;  O.  A.  Miles:  Jas.  Churchward;  Verarie  Jones 
Johnson;  Mis.  R.  H.  Hinborue;  Paul  B.  Anspath;  Munden 
High  School,  Munden,  Kan. ;  J.  Wendell  Wiant :  B.  B. 
Hall;  Geo.  Stief elmeyer ;  B.  J.  Davis;  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Brown;  F.  Triest;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alton;  F.  A.  Fairbrother: 
Thos.  A.  Dicks;  Robert  T.  Kulp;  Dan  Oberhellmanu 
and  Henry  Oberhellmann ;  F.  W.  Collingbowine ;  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Palmer;  R.  B.  Ackerman ;  Albert  Cox;  Josephine 
Pearce;  Laura  Wilkens:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Logan; 
Brewer  and  Nelson;  John  I".  Burkert;  "Anonymous." 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Jennie  M.  Ellingson;  Mrs.  Edwin 
L.  Dioune;  Hyman  Erieks;  Mabel  Walton;  "Anonymous," 
Plainfield,  X.  J.:  Mrs.  w.  L.  MacGowan;  J.  S.  Kim- 
brough;  W.  Evelyn  Davis;  B.  Bates;  J.  W.  S.  Murphy: 
Leigh  Peek;  Lnla  M.  Di\  :  .1.  M.  Harris,  Jr.;  T.  J. 
Riggs;  "A  Friend."  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  B.  W.  Postle- 
wait;  George  B.  Beitner;  Pearl  a.  Litsinger;  Abram 
Manhase;  Edith  B.  Rogers;  Louise  Krutch;  Jennie 
Nicholls;  Rlba  M.  Llndenburg;  Rowena  <).  Smith;  Pearl 
M.  Andrews ;  Otella  c.  Augspurger;  Florence  E.  Her 
rick;  Rev.  A.  T.  Emits;  L.  T.  Hudson;  G.  II.  Rowan: 
Dr.  Benj.  II.  l'riborskj  ;  Spot  Cash  Grocery  Co..  Ti 
Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Nilcs:  Dr.  R.  ('..  Mi- 
Pherson;  B.  F.  Blue;  S.  L.  Jetferies;  <).  Saunders:  < 
Vain;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Robinson;  Mis.  C.  L.  llailwcll;  J. 
A.  Ward:  M.  B.  Hall;  V.  D.  Fidball:  Louise  F.  Finch; 
C.  J.  Knock;  \V.  A.  McNamee;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fred 
Patching:  Louis  Eraus;  E.  i>.  Miller;  Mis.  o.  w. 
White:  Clotilde  Qrunsky;  G.  T.  W.  Patrick;  "A  Eteadei 
Manistee,  Mich.  :  M.  L.  II.  Doniphan:  Geo.  II.  Allen: 
Wm.  I..  Alley;  F.  W.  Weldon:  Elder  C.  Garvin:  Mabel 
C.  Heath;  Sidney  S.  Soule:  Mrs.  K.  F.  Graham;  1  1' 
Troeinger;  "Anonymous,"  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.;  John 
N.  Carlisle:  J.  M.  P.ntliucll:  Frank  G.  Wagaiuon ;  Mi- 
ami Mrs.  c.  ii.  McEee;  H.  c.  Hadden  A  Co.:  T.  i 
Leary;  Ininianuel  Baptist  Mission  S.  S.,  West  Alii-.  Wis  : 
C.  N.  Otey;  F.  C.  Wlckersham;  Edwin  B.  Stevens:  Mi 
Mary   B.   Gifford;   Herbert   .1.   Stratum:  c   F.   Wlckeul 
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"There's  the  Man 
for  that  810,000  Job!" 

A  position  of  great  responsibility  was  to  he  filled.  Several  men  in  the 
establishment  hoped  for  the  promotion.  But  there  was  one  man  who 
had  prepared — and  who  was  ready  to  make  good.  The  General  Manager 
had  been  watching  him. 

"That  m.m,"  he  said,  "can  manage.     He  can  plan  and  execute.     He 

know  s  how  to  analyze  and  make  a  decision.     He  has  judgment  and  vision. 

He  can  inspire  and  control  men.  He  is  the  man  we  need  in  this  position." 

And  that  man,  who  had   mastered  the  principles  of   brain- and   will-development 

and  learned  how  to  apply  them  in  business,  was  given  the  $10,000  position. 

How  You  Can  Be  Ready 
When  YOUR  Chanee  Comes 

Develop  the  mental  attributes  needed  in  executive  positions,  and  when  your  oppor- 
tunity comes  you  can  e,ras[>  it  confidently  and  make  good. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  arouse  the  unlimited  mind-powers  that  now  lie  dormant 
in  you,  and  how  to  make  them  bring  success — this  great  NEW  book  is  for  YOU. 

How  To  Build  Mental  Power 


by  the  famous  builder  of  men,  Grenville 
Kleiaer.  This  fascinating  reading  course, 
bound  in  one  volume,  offers  priceless  train- 
ing lor  business  <>r  professional  success. 
It  gives  >  on  the  most  effe,  tive  system  for 
loping  the  mental  powers  essential  to 
your   sin  i  ess — will   power,  brain   power, 


judgment,  intuition,  concentration,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  etc.  This  training  is  prac- 
tical. It  develops  for  you  the  powers  that 
you  need  in  business,  and  it  shows  you 
how  to  use  them  tocommand  success.  In 
the2i  lessonscontainedin  this  volume, doz- 
ens of  such  subjects  as  these  arc  covered: 


How  to  carry  a  plan  through 
Harmonizing  vision  with  judg- 
ment 

Influencing  your  associate* 

Controlling  your  assistants 

Makin;;  determination  win 

Finding  the  flaws  in  a  system 

How  to  analyze  a  proposition 
and  test  its  value 

How    to    recognize    and    over- 
come prejudice 
How  to  systematize  your  mind 

Cultivating  commanding  per- 
sonality 

How  to  cultivate  persistence 
Dev»-l-.ping     imagination,     in- 
tuition, breadth  of  mind 

How   to    reason    directly    and 
logically 


DAVID   BBLA8CO 

"A  work  of  the  utmost  value." 

8ENAT0R  CAPPER,  KAN8AB 
"I  hsrs  examined  the  course  carefully 
snd  consider  its  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS 
''It  will  be  '.no  of  the  standard  works 
in  tny  Ubfmry  f    r  reference  sod  mea- 

ta.  luvih'orall'  ii.  " 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL 
"r-  (.Gram  Us  Kl'-iscr'B  new  booh 
is  another  stride  forward  in  tint  spe- 
cial life  work  of  that  (treat  teacher 
and  lieurfai't"  >r." 

HON.  CHAtJNCET  M.  EEPEW 
"I  r  fonng  mon  snd  women  dsatr- 
Inr  to  improve  till  ir  pi  litsonj  snd 
utilits  tdrir  Kills  for  Lsrgsr  tl.innfl 
j  ur  vr,.rk  will  provo  a  veiy  valuable 
guide  snd  help." 

DR.  C.  H.  PARKHURST 

"The-  bo  k  |  student  ideas, 

snd  it  ■■  means  of  acijuir- 

ilr  tocenetate  ideas." 

HON.  JOB  E.  HEDOE8 

"Earn**  t  r"i'   "*e  to  tin-  spirit  of  th» 

A'ill  bring  sure  results  to  the 

r.  " 


Gaining   accurate  judgment 

How  to  get  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion 

Making  practical  use  of 
ideas 

How  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  error 

How  to  concentrate  on  a 
chosen  thought 

Crystallizing  desire  into  will 

Seven  cardinal  rules  for  clear 
thinking 

How  to  prevent  mind  wander- 
ing 

Why  and  how  you  should  re- 
lax your  mind 

Cultivating  power  of  observa- 
tion 

Building  a  strong  memory 

Coining  forceful  expression 


Get  This  Book  If  You  Want  to  Get  Ahead 


in 


If 


1  •         !■■  and  apply  its  jirin'iples,  you  will  very  soon  see  the  result 

t;U  powers.     You  v.  ill  find  your  mind  grasping  and  solving 

i  that  you  are  developing  a  never-failing  supply  of  practical 

will  find  that  you  can  concentrate  on  any  subject  at  will,  COMPELLING  your 

•■a  want  ii  ill  find  thai  you  ;iro  ea  jlj  ovei 

will  find  that  nil         Ifn  on- 

tlitv  that  will  enable  vou  to  influence  your  associates  to  a 

king  strides  toward  realizing  your  greatest  ambition  that  will 


FTTHE.  A  WAONALL8  COMPANY. 

3S4-3S0  Fourth  Avenoe,  Hew  Tork  City. 
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CITY 


- 


book  NOW  and  l<  t  I  hi      i  at  bring  the 
and  fortune  |  hal  i     jure  to 
from  .i  km  of  1  hi    pi  ini  ipli     explained 

in  t hi  ume. 

Get  It  On  Approval 

book  will  ii  foi  ■  lamina- 

tion upon  i  i  only  $i.    Keep  it  for  tei 

and  ii  derit  indi  pensable  to  you,  send  the 

•  $3,  making  $4  in  all.    Otherwise  return 
.i  dollai  will  bi   n  fundi  d. 
•  upon  to-day. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


I)r.  L.  S.  Ramsdell;  D.  Atwatcr  &  Son;  M.  I..  Han- 
Kin-;:  \v.  B.  Jennings;  P.  D.  Pounder;  A.  Mackenzie;  a 
J.  Wren;  N.  A.  Hoban;  1).  W.  Bowln;  Mrs.  )!.  E.  Norrid; 
en.:  Alice  Grubb;  l>r.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Heraog;  Mrs. 
c  F.  Steele;  John  R,  Kneebone;  James  J.  Harmon;  C.  B. 
Northrup;  W.  T.  Parker  John  Piatt  Lockwood;  Howard 
(lias.  Spalding;  Edna  .Murray;  Tlio  S.  T.  Little  Jewelry 
Winston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  J.  Julian;  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Wipperman;  Dr.  William  M.  Jones;  Carrie  M.  Eerrell; 
Frances  l>.  Anderson;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Paul  McKnight; 
John  J.  Bender;  W.  R.  Meredith;  Inez  Clithero;  .Mrs. 
A.  A.  Lowder;  Mrs.  E.  A.  King;  J.  D.  Zellenback;  M. 
•  '.  Boyle;  Pinnel-Tompkins  Lumber  Co.;  Gale  Mills; 
Crandall  &  Crandall;  Dr.  F.  W.  Wallace;  D.  J.  Arm- 
strong; E.  ,i.  Ketzmidler;  Mis.  Q.  a.  Bondurant; 
Edward  Hartzell;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Helsell;  William  De  .lough; 
Clara  A.  Clirlateusen ;  Israel  tlershey;  Mrs.  Jennie  is 
Loveland;  Kate  .!•'.  Metcalfe;  M.  G.  Knapp;  .Mrs.  Gladys 
('.  II.  Snyder;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gay;  Mrs.  .lark 
Mitchell;  Mrs.  n.  C.  Greer;  James  M.  Spear;  11.  B. 
Kent;  C.  C.  Baiter;  "Anonymous,"  Now  London,  Wis.: 
Mrs.  and  Edwin  Healey;  The  State  Hank.  Brocket,  N.  D.; 
]'.  W,  Cline;  Mrs.  Martin  Van  Dyke;  "Anonymous," 
Hellenic.  Ohio;  P.  A.  Carrier;  Mrs.  M.  Nidreck;  Sylvia 
Bice;  Kale  II.  Muhlenberg;  N.  Earnest 
W.  Schneider;  Mrs.  W.  X.  Walton;  C. 
"M.  E,  O.."  Detroit.  Mich.;  Mrs. 
ery;  J.  11.  Kurk;  Alan  I?.  Clarke;  Mr. 
Ellery  Plowell;  May  Keever;  Martin  C. 
A.     Stuart;    Marjorie    L.    Millington,     II.    M. 


Miller;  W.  A. 
Horsey;  I.t.  W. 
II.  Wilferth; 
Adaline   M.    An 

and      Mrs. 
Suiult;     J. 


Olive 
Sums 
Kim- 
Hill, 
High 


lliini-ksin;  Frank  C.  Shippy;  Ernest  Willinan;  Airs.  J. 
G.  Shunnum;  II.  A.  Willoughby;  J.  W.  Kirkpatrick; 
William  Dobson;  F.  W.  MoCoiiiio.ll;  A.  ('.  Miller:  O.  S. 
Pound;  Richard  is.  Bean;  Margaret  15.  Rudd; 
Phraner;  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Dinion;  Zcnas  Eldred; 
Hall;  G.  1).  P.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  L.  Ardell 
ball;  Connecticut  Congress  of  Mothers,  Kooky 
Conn.;  Girl  Scouts,  Longmont,  Colo.;  Barnes 
School,  Haines,  Kans. ;  Ladies  Heading  Cirole  Howard 
Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.:  St.  Marks  S.  S.  Class,  No.  20, 
York.     Pa.;    Jr.     Girl    Scouts    Troup    2    of    Enfield.    Conn., 

Thompsonvllle,  Conn.;  E.  w.  Sturdevant;  Lutheran 
Ladies  Aid  Society,  Salisbury,  N.  c. ;  Helen  n.  Turner; 
W.  G,  Brackett;  Mrs.  .1.  M.  Cunningham;  O.  P.  Beebe; 
Daniel  N.  Ball:  Dr.  F.  0.  Garrison;  C.  K.  Small;  W. 
C.  Diitson;  II.  A.  Sutphen;  C.  M.  Lummpkin ;  Duko 
Williams;  Delia  F,  Botsford;  " 
Egger;   M.    L.   Stanford;   Z.   J. 

A.  J.  Whiddon;  Charlotte  J. 
brand;  Elizabeth  M.  Garner; 
Kayur;  Dorothy  Allen;  Jean 
Hathaway;    K.    M.    F.    Layster; 

Lockwood:  Mrs.  W.  11.  Eisciibeis;  Florence  E.  Nixon; 
J.  Cliff  Tipton;  A.  E.  Meals;  S.  J.  Minoslngcr  &  Son,  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va. ;  Leo  L.  Bentz;  Mrs.  May  C.  Mal- 
loye;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Jackson;  "Anonymous,"  Newark,  N.  J.  i 
Mrs.    Edwin    II.    Kidder;    David    Eakins;   W.    G.    Masters; 

B.  A.  Wilson;  R.  S.  Maddren;  P.  T.  Little;  S.  S. 
Phillip;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ward;  J.  P.  Roe;  S.  J.  Eppler;  E.  1). 
Crum;  J.  H.  Figeo;  Christopher  Gregory;  Cbas.  15. 
Traill;  Bertha  M.  Young;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ward;  L.  E. 
Russell;  Mary  M.  Ramsey;  E.  E.  Verplanli;  S.  R.  Con- 
quest; Kate  S.  Powell;  G.  M.  Demoss;  Harriet  E.  Berch; 
Fern  Robinson;  Margaret  Lewis;  Harrison  Roberts; 
Alioo  II.    Maurer;   A.    E.    Knight;   Mrs.    Austin   F.    James; 

Matthews,    S.    C. ;    Mabel    Hicks ;    Elmer 

A.     Douglas;     D.     W.     Balmat ;    J.     M. 

Kent:    Mary    K.    Welch;    F.    E.    Culver; 

N.    F.    Matheson;    Thomas    S.    Walter; 

Kiddies,    Butto    Falls,    Ore.; 

V.    Allen;    Edward    Brassey; 


E.  IS.  McNary ;  Frank  L. 
Wheeler;  William  O'Brien; 

Smart;  Kev.  Will.  II.  S>  - 
A.  F.  Muzzy ;  Mrs.  M.  I,. 
H.    Sonter;    Mrs.    Henry    15. 

Lena   Lockhart;   Mabel   W. 


Anonymous."    St. 
A.     Reed;     Helen 
Crossman;   C.    M. 
Chas.    L.    Hanson 
M.    E. 
W.    A. 


Craig;    Three    Oregon 
Wbalon;    Mrs.    Nola 


Dr.  P.  A.  Amgot;  G.  H.  Broadwater;  E.  V.  Tulloss; 
Helta  A.  Lakin ;  J.  N.  Swingle;  W.  II.  Francis;  "D.  R.," 
Toledo,  Ohio;  W.  L.  Law;  J.  II.  Strouso ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Shum- 
way;  A.  F.  MoCann;  Florence  L.  Malnne;  S.  G.  Hurt;  L. 
F.  Eley;  Mrs.  Weston  Lewis;.  D.  W.  Lewis:  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Badger;  Luey  M.  Johnston;  Albert,  Ankeney;  W.  Ii.  Mc- 
Mlllen;  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Piwonka;  Bertha  A.  Oliver; 
Elsie  MoD.  Melntyre;  E.  C  Zimmerman;  Mrs.  Louiso 
W.  Little:  Mrs.  John  L.  Pope;  P.  N.  Evans;  Miss  Bald- 
win; E.  J.  Frliigolin;  N.  E.  Thormeyer;  V.  Strobel;  J. 
c.  Allen:  Gussie  C.  Holllday;  S.  Kendrlck  Guernsey; 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Whitehead;  Albert  W.  Adt;  Lewis  E. 
Blrdseye;  S.  M.  Crusey;  Abe  Cohen;  Nellio  M.  Lucius ; 
C.  N.  Bynncr;  J.  15.  Lackey;  W.  B.  Brown;  Conrad 
Sobuik;  Richard  W.  Rummell;  Luella  M.  Ilenkel :  Mrs. 
L.  E.  SItton;  Emil  Shumaiin;  N.  E.  Dole;  F.  T.  Juilson; 
Mrs.  II.  A.  Kalkman;  Ford  J.  Wood:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Griffiths;  n.  N.  Kidder;  John  Asbton;  Sara  Graham 
Peck;  E.  Comfort;  F  W.  Jenness;  J.  W.  Byron;  Douglas 
Bunting;  Edw,  Droate;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Rlgby;  Sister  and 
Surenson,  Clinton,  Mass.;  D.  P.  Cllno;  Phyllis  Bourne; 
Roland  S.  True;  Charles  R.  Lewis:  II.  A.  Culloden ;  Mrs. 
J.    C.    McCurdy;    Mrs.     E.    W.     Varney    and    Family;    Miss 

Zols  BeaU;  Dr.  A.  Lee  Penuel;  Ella  C.  Quick;  Stewart 
A.    Koser;   Lawrence  Oeffner;  Judith   L.   Mitchell;    loo   A. 

Cool/.;  Nathan  Coo:  C.  E.  Holder;  Flick  N.  Ilawgensen  ; 
Mrs.  J.  Elizabeth  Tanner;  J.  A.  Larochelle;  J.  R.  Combs; 
Elsie  Eiswurth;  "A  Friend  of  tho  Children";  Dr.  II.  J. 
Terpening;  Geo.  A.  Cushman;  West,  End  Pharmacy. 
.Newark,  Ohio;  Susan  H.  and  Julia  M.  Emory;  B.  I. 
Alllnder;    Louise    H.    Williams;    Clara    E.    Thomas;    15.     F. 

Fiac  hnian ;  [Catherine  M,  Davidson;  L.  May  Hulsart;  J.  n. 

Ellis;  C.  W.  liiiler;  C.  F.  Savage;  J.  E.  Ehrenz;  F.  L. 
Sahhnaiin;  C.  E.  Amidon ;  Joseph  Lister;  llupn  Multi- 
graiiliing   Co.;    Pbiladelphia.    Pa.:  A.    Kauf'mann;   Luenn    F. 

Sands;  H.  H.  Flshley;  Mrs.  William  A.  Piatt;  "Anony- 
mous," Worcester,  Mass;  E,  Wolcott  McMulIen;  Dr. 
Henry  C.    Elslng;  Mary   Le  Moyne  Page;  E.   w.  Jenkins; 

I.  J.  Markoy;  Charles  1'.  Haii/.hof;  O.  R.  Brnnsc:  T. 
A.  Landrum;  Chas.  T.  Polk;  T.  J.  Phillip;  K.  A.  Von 
llociie;  .lesso  Herrmann;  1*.  A.  Phancuf;  Wm.  F.  Wagner; 
Harry  C.  Coiner;  Sabra  Andrews:  Mr.  C.  V.  Suvvlor; 
Mary  Ada  llehard;  Alex  E.  Miller;  W.  T.  Mansfield; 
W,     .1.     Staikey;     Mr.     and     Mrs.     3.     Foster    Terry;     .Mrs. 

Clarence  Carman;   w.   j.   and   B.   C.    Cleeland;  Sarah    P. 

ParQUhar;  J.  It.  Simpson;  Mrs.  Hobt.  O.  McDonald;  e.  n. 
Volwller;  "In  Memoriam."  William  H.  Nichols,  Phiia., 
Pa.;  15.  V.  Welly;  N.  Williams;  c.  w.  Bryan;  II.  C. 
Elberg;  Sara  Burchfeldt;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Harral;  Mrs.  K. 
E,    llarkins;   Mrs.    Mattlo  A.    SI  lively;   E.    J.    Lewis;    Lillian 

A.  Smith;  Mrs.  Bertha  R.  Kirkham;  Helen  M.  Iilakesl'-o; 
Albert  Cramer;  Sara  M.  Harlow:  Mary  n.  Ballou;  Dr. 
.lahy  G.  Baldwin;  Ada  Palm;  Maude  Flenner;  H.  S. 
Andrews;  Charles  L.  Antony;  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Roberta; 
Marion  Button;  Harry  J.  Lappln;  Clara  K.  Wilson;  Mrs. 
Wm.   L.    Lawrei ;   n.   F.   Myers;   Ethel  A,   Jeachout;  C. 

B.  Caldwell;  Mrs.  M.  West.;  A. 
Bonawlt;  Alvcrta  9.  Van  Dusen; 
It.  Kirbv;  Mrs.  .1.  w.  Phillips; 
John    W,     Boy;     If.    A.     Telller: 

Ralph      W,      Ware 

Fishburne;  Miss  M. 


M.  McDowell;  D.  .1. 
Joseph  II.  Erllcb;  J. 
Rachel    McB.     Varble; 

I>r.      Edward     Hainm: 
Elizahelh     MeConalhy;     Esther    C.     M. 
A.    Beckwlth;    Julia    Spalding;    Annie 


L.  Bennett;  Frederick  B.  Lyman;  Mrs.  8.  L.  Beck; 
"Anonymous,"  Hartford,  Conn.;  II.  W.  Lewis  &  Co., 
N  Y.  C.  ;  S.  W.  Mather;  George  II.  Evans;  It.  L.  Beok- 
witb;  T.  H.  Niles;  T,  II.  Fin-holt;  F.  II.  Shoidler; 
Leona  Garland  Berry;  .Merry  Maiden  Club,  Searcy,  Ark.; 
Dr.     T.     15.     Todd;     Hnxanna     V.     Fisher;     Sophie    G.     St. 

Claire;    Sophie    C.    Aus;    Samuel    Bernstein;    A.    P.    M.. 
N.     y.     c. :    J.     j:.    Swanberg;    J.    w.    Stech;    Thomas 
Whitten:    E.    J.    if.    Sanborn; 
Harry   15.    Kerr;   J.    G.    Petritln; 
Auk.     Weippert;    Elmer 
Medio;    Philip    S.     Davis;    L. 
Hichect;  R.  W.  McGraph;  Mrs.  Helen  Gebsingcr  Ware; 

(Continued  on  page  08) 


Kalherlne     M.     Dlttma.i; 

D.  C.    Casey;    Hubert    B. 

E.  Somen;    c.    Puree!  1 

N.     MaoDaniels;     Mrs.    J. 

Dr. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


LOUISIANA  WILL  HAVE  THE 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  ZOO 

A  ZOO  without  a  fence  or  a  cage,  a  great 
stretch  of  coast  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  seventy-five  miles  long  and  seven 
miles  in  average  width,  is  being  established 
in  Louisiana.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the 
great  tract  is  already  owned  by  the  State 
and  is  "never  to  be  sold  or  leased  or  used 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  but  refuge 
for  the  wild  things  of  earth  and  air."  No 
firearms  are  to  be  permitted  upon  it,  save 
those  of  the  wardens,  and  it  is  to  be  open 
at  all  times  to  ornithologists,  naturalists, 
and  nature  photographers.  When  the 
pending  negotiations  are  complete,  the 
zoological  garden  will  include  salt  marsh- 
lands, fresh-water  marsh-lands,  fresh-water 
lakes  and  bayous  and  rivers,  oak-covered 
islands,  and  cypress-covered  swamps.  As 
for  the  privileged  inmates  of  this  huge  park, 
Bays  Harry  H.  Dunn  in  the  Dearborn 
Independent: 

On  these  lands  to-day  lives  every  variety 
of  animal  life  known  to  Louisiana,  from 
the  black  bear  of  the  canebrakes  to  the 
muskrat  of  the  river  banks,  and  from  the 
bald-headed  eagle  of  the  oak-covered  is- 
lands to  the  humming-bird  of  myriad  hues 
flittering  above  the  wild  roses  on  the  upland. 
To  them  in  winter  comes  every  variety  of 
bird  that  migrates  into  or  through  the 
United  States,  from  the  tiny  swallows  to  the 
huge  and  rare  swans.  Albatrosses,  boobies, 
and  frigate  birds  have  been  seen  on  Marsh 
Island,  which  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
gave  to  Louisiana,  and  the  mysterious 
anhinga,  or  snake-bird,  believed  to  be  the 
most  direct  of  all  bird  descendants  of  the 
flying  reptiles,  nests  in  safety,  fearless  of 
man,  on  the  Avery  Island  reserve. 

Picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  a  place  of 
pleasant  lands,  flowing  streams,  quiet  lakes, 
shallow  brooks,  deep  rivers,  wide  bays,  all 
fringed  and  bordered  and  dotted  with 
groves  of  oak  and  cypress  and  tulip  and 
bamboo,  meadows  covered  with  lush 
grasses,  hills  groved  with  oaks  that  were 
tremendous  trees  when  Columbus  was  a 
child  in  Genoa,  and  lay  it  all  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  mystic,  legend-haunted  coun- 
try of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  physical  aspect  of 
this,  your  forever  free  zoo.  Fill  it  with 
more  birds  and  animals  than  you  can 
imagine,  and  you  will  get  some  faint  idea 
of  the  wilderness  Audubon  saw  when  he 
sketched  his  birds. 

Lands  in  the  zoo  to-day  consist  of  13,000 
acres,  valued  at  $130,000,  and  given  to  the 
State  by  Charles  Willis  Ward  and  Edward 
A.  Mcllhenny,  in  1911;  78,985  acres, 
valued  at  $780,000,  given  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  as  the  result  of  efforts 
by  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  and  88,247  acres, 
valued  at  $660,000,  given  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Thus,  there  is  a  total  of 
180,232  acres,  valued  at  $1,570,000,  now 
in  the  zoo. 

The  lands  to  be  acquired  consist  of  two 
strips,  one  of  43,000  acres,  in  Vermilion 
Parish,  between  the  Russell  Sage  and 
Rockefeller  Foundation  gifts,  and  valued 
at  $675,000,  and  the  other,  of  86,000  acres, 
lying  between  the  Ward-Mcllhenny  gift 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  gift,  and 
valued  at  $300,000. 
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Men  and  Mines; 

Tools  and  Progress 

M 


INING",  says  J.  R. 
Finlay,  eminent  min- 
ing economist  and 
author,  "  is  the  mainspring  of 
our  whole  industrial  system." 

Coal  and  iron,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc, — 
have  become  prime  necessities 
in  our  daily  life.  In  excavating 
and  refining  these  metals  nearly 
two  million  men  are  engaged 
and  upwards  of  four  billions 
in  capital  are  involved.  In  a 
single  year  the  metals  we 
produced  were  worth  two  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  this  stupendous  task  of  taking 
ore  from  the  earth  and  rendering  it 
useful,  the  screw- 
threading  and  pipe- 
threading  tools  of  the 
©TP  Corporation 
are  fundamental, 
just  as  they  are  in  all 


bolted  and  pipe  construction  work. 
You  have  but  to  think  of  the 
billions  of  screw-threads  required  in 
assembling  or  taking  apart  of  struct- 
ural work,  machinery,  and  transpor- 
tation units  of  our  mines,  furnaces, 
and  smelting  plants,  and  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  pipe  required  for  air, 
water,  steam  and  fuel  lines,  to  appre- 
ciate that  screw-threading  is  a  basic 
industry.  Our  mines  could  not  be 
operated  on  a  productive  schedule 
today  without  the  proper  tools  for 
cutting  and  maintaining  these  mul- 
tiple and  essential  threaded  parts. 

©T&  threading  specialists  are  at 
the  service,  not  only  of  the  mining 
industry,  but  of  every  industry  and 
individual  manufacturer  or  workshop 
interested  in  efficient  screw-thread 
production  and  repair. 

Our  booklet,  "Tools  and  Divi- 
dends," is  a  non-tech- 
nical discussion  of 
taps  and  dies  as  they 
affect  you.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  gladly  on 
request. 


Little  Giant  Pipe  Stock  and  Die  Set 


CORPOBATIO  N 


f 


GREENFIELD,  9        MASSACHUSETTS 

Canadian  Plant:  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited,  Gait,  Ontario 


;T0»  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Without  obligation,  send  your  booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends." 
I   am   interested   in   examining   screw-thread   production  for 


Name  of  company 


Name  of  writer 


Address 
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This  Car  Carries  Civilization 
Everywhere 

It   Works   for   YOU — day  and  night — 
rain  or  shine 


It  is  Me  Messenger  of  Sympathy,  the  Consoler  of  Grief,  the  Bond  of  the 
""^Parteil,  the  Instrument  of  Trade,  the  Disseminator  of  Knowledge. 

VA  unique  hook  has  iiist  been  published  about  it  ami  the  service  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
the  only  hook  on  a  subject  that  concerns  everj  one,  that  must  interest  every  one. 

The  United  States  Post-Office 

By   DANIEL  C.   ROPER,  Vice-Chairman,    United   States  Tariff  Commission; 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,   1913-1916 


Its   Appeal   is  Universal 

the  storj  of  the  great  Gov- 
ern   department    that   is    most  vitally 
.1  with  your  welfare,  whether  you 
■.      letters   or    are 
y  in  the  machinery  that  whisks 

then.  •  isaiids  tr point  to  point     a 

alive  with  interest,  replete  with  infor- 
mation, and  as  fascinatingly  written  as  a 
romance,  which  indeed  it  is. 

It   is  a  Study   in  Efficiency 

•.  rhow 

bettei  iii. nil  best, 
dually 
■  hat  now  1 1 

i  m  dollars, 

1    an  imrni  nse 

tantly 


It  is   Intensely   Practical 

and  will  form  an  invaluable  handbook  for 
all  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  Government 
under  which  we  live.  No  student  of  social 
economics,  no  teacher  in  school  or  college, 
no  writer  or  lecturer  upon  public  questions, 
no  one  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  this 
country,  its  institutions,  and  its  growth,  can 
afford  to  leave  it  unread. 

It  is  Essentially   Democratic 

in  thi  best  and  fullest  sense  oi  the  term,  setting 
forth  .i-  ii  does,  the  broad  ideals  that  underlie  and 
encourage  thi  spirit  oi  service  that  makes  for  the 
h.  •  dom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It.-  author  is 
i.h  an  expert  on  his  subject,  luu  an  enthu- 
siastic and  forceful  writer,  whose  everj  word 
commands  attention. 

l2mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net;    by  mail,  $1.62 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker, 

Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and   Women 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

II  tn  i  -  "i  i  he  hundred  and 
one  <|i  rise  in 

and   i  orrespon- 
nol   tout  In  'I 
on  by  the  dictionary. 

"The 
;  i  he  voli 
handy  size  and 


I  Hi 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

M'  >RE  thai  iimplifi- 

tit  —  ;    by 

- 

The    Preparation    of    Manu- 
scripts for  the  Printer 

CI   • 

ipl  -, 


\\ 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 

A  RECORD  in  concise  and 
interesting  style  of  the 
Origin,  Growth,  Develop- 
ment ,  and  Mutations  of  the 
English  Language.  It  treats 
ol  l.i i  era  t  u re  and  its  Ele- 
ments; of  Writing  for  Pub- 
lic.ii  ion  and  of  Individualil  y 
rii  inK;  also  of  the  Corruption  ol  Eng- 
Speei  li.     $2.00  mi  ;  by  mail,  $2.12. 


A  Desk-Book  of  Twenty -five  Thousand 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

tjVMI'.K  \(  [NG   English,  Foreign, 
\j  Bible,  and  <  ■cographical  Term 
Propei     Nari  refully     Pronounced, 

Annotated  and  '  !on<  iselj  I  >•  fined  <  !lo1  h, 
7so  pagi  .  $2.00;  Indexed  $2.25;  Full 
I      thi    Indexed  $3.00;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 


The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  HISTORICAL  accounl  of  the  evo- 
lution   oi    English    and   American 
Lexii  graph;     Lai  gi  quarto, ( loth,  Si  .00; 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A.     A. 

liorlllU 

Wilber; 
N.   .1. ; 


r.  V,  Ware;  George  \V.  Cowan;  M.  M.  Shaw;  Helen  F. 
Slade;  E.  Q.  Bostress;  H.  I..  Douglass;  -Mary  Whitaker. 
Kate  L.  Dann;  Frank  Porter;  A.  McLean;  E.  F.  Kowaine, 
Mr.  and  .Mis.  Thomas  C.  Shedd;  lOd.abeth  Button;  "3 
Friends";  C  I..  Palmer;  H.  E.  Meginness;  S.  A.  ltoblet- 
i  .  i.  0.  Balda;  Phoebe  Lee  Uosner;  P.  L.  Edinger; 
Curtis  Bockus;  B.   D.   Mann;  Mary  <;.  Kolfe;  A.  s.  Gilkey; 

V  &  I..  Boyer;  John  Strlckler;  Win.  Reehl,  .Ir.  ami 
Mill  Hii  it  Reehl;  Philip  E.  Carlson;  "A  Club  of  Six 
Friends,"  Seattle,  Wash.;  Minnie  Yawger;  .Miss 
Curtis;  Rose  M.  Gorman;  Geo.  W.  Taylor;  Mrs. 
Pennel;  Frank  E.  Cole;  (toward  and  Mary  EX 
R.  B.  Field;  '"One  of  Four  Readers,"  Trenton, 
will  Thompson;  C  G.  McPherren;  R.  G.  Schneider;  A 
A.  Daebler;  R.  Honegger;  John  R,  Steel;  Lillian  Sm alley 
Eunice  li.  Curtis:  Elizabeth  Bubbard;  Lillian  HolloweU 
Emerson  II.  Burr;  Mr.  ll.  A.  Tucker;  "Freshman  English 
Classes,"  Alpena  High  School,  Alpena,  Mich.;  Raymond 
Roach;  Alton  L,  Markley;  Mis.  J.  G.  Shimmon,  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  t.  Marshall:  II.  maid  Cole:  Caroline  L.  Miller; 
Cora  E,  Wilde;  A.  w.  Bass;  Mrs.  Frank  Heartfleld;  G. 
L.  Durland;  Rena  \.  Shippy;  Tlieo.  M.  Johnson-  A 
R.  Apgar;  Mrs.  Anna  I.  Smoot;  Frederick  Maxson;  Ray- 
mond c.  Reik;  John  M.  Ifoung;  O.  1!.  Curtis;  Neal  B 
bpahr;  Allen  F.  Smith;  James  Wiusor;  Dr.  P.  ll.  Hulst; 
'■  *"■  Owen;  Mrs.  Frank  !•:.  Jenkins;  Mr.  and  Mrs  t; 
W.  Pease;  .Mrs.  Amj  Flor  PhiLips;  Mr.  c.  \v  Stam- 
baugh;  .Mrs.  j.  u.  Fargie;  J.  w.  Phliilpot;  "Anonymous." 
patavia,  N.  Jr.;  L.  L.  Hooker;  P.  l„  Adams;  R  S  o 
Lawson;  Wm.  ll.  Clauser;  Annie  E.  Webster;  John  Braden 

M'A '•   Mrs.    li.   A.    Mather;   J.    T.    Willard;   J.    Russell 

Verbryeke;  Arthur  C  Hudnut;  C  Goldin;  A.  lioskins  w 
A.  Dearlnger;  li  p.  Miller.  Jr.;  John  O'Connell;  "In 
Memory     ol     my     Mother,"     Adelaide     C.     Martin,     Albanj 

V  V:  Frances  L.  Baird;  Alma  l,.  Arnold;  Frank  Moran; 
Eloise  Pounding;  Bertha  A.  Gaxran;  Estelle  L  Baker- 
"Anonymous";  Mr.  M.  P.  Dugan;  Ned  C  Scott;  Sarah 
J.    Kussol;    Catherine    Barnes;    l.    'I'.    McDowell;    Mrs.    A 

Fogarty;   Oscar   1      Paulson;  Jno.    V,    Stephenson;   Mrs 


C.      (1.      lot;.  I 

M.     Henningei 


Schutte;  it 
Jackson;  J. 

Lean;  K.  1. 
K.  i'inldiam 
John    Watl; 

ii.  G.   Day; 

Ma.  bin 

Caulei 


Rachel    A.     Harris;    Mrs.    M.    Dirks;   F. 

Bruce    Walter.;    Geo.     ll.    Shull;    j.'    c 

c.    Guild;    Martha    10.    Crosaan;    Mrs     1)     c 

M.  Jones:  l).   Which;  .Mrs.    Elizabeth  D.   Mo- 

Boughton;  (i.  x.   Porty;  Louis  E.   Ellrodt;  o 

;  Alice  Charlton;  \v.   Hogg;  Wm.   II.  Creahull; 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    W.    Joins;    \V.    S.    Boerstlei 

.Maiiha    E.    Flfleld;   Geo.    I-:,   .luhnson;  Joseph 

Mrs.     E.    J.    Collins;    John    T.    Leal;    T.    II.     Mc- 

W.     II.      Iloemiian;     J.     ('.     Spangler;     Mary'     A 


remple;  Adella  w.  Taylor;  E.  Gandar;  David  Hender- 
son; Mrs.  W.  N.  Sage;  Fred  S.  Cass;  Kalhrine.  C.  Leen; 
to  ;  Mis.  Arthur  J.  Gosnell;  Wm.  Miller;  J.  T.  Brook 
'..  Gardner  .Monks,  s.  c;.  Hopkins;  Harry  Bodek;  II.  F 
Manley;  Mi,.  Marj  and  Miss  Hackett;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  c 
Mabel  Merrell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Sage 
Sherwood;  L.  \V.  Kellogg;  "M.  W.  li.." 
J.:  Frank  A.  Munroe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Rev.  John  N.  Steele;  Geo.  M.  Fiazier; 
Hers;      w.      E.      Lewis:     Marie     Thompson; 

Wichita,      Kalis.;      llallie      S.      Poole;      ll. 

F.     W.     <;ias.s;     Or.     and     Mrs.     Philip    King 

Woods:   I-;.  (;.    Kynett;  Frank  B.   Cuff;  Mrs 

:   Robert   Thomson;   ii.    c.   Rolfe;  Aaher  Fin 

Washington,   l>.   c. ;  J.    ll.   Hasslnger;  F.   I;. 

W.    Hunt;  Joseph   Lyddane;  Judge  George   B. 


F.    Hackett; 
Eleanor    l". 
.\'  H  ail;.    N, 
Wlnchesli  i  : 
Gustav     Wal 
"Anonymous, 
J.    liennard; 
Brown;  E.   It 
Matiie   Hay-in 
Proofing  Co.. 
Palmer:  W 


Marl  i i 
T.   J. 

Laura 

Fred 

ineyor 
11.    S. 
burn 
Kellej 


Marj  m.  Robards;  E.  F.  Kohler;  w.  M.  Mason 
Reynolds;  .Mrs.  p.  w.  Claassen;  Mrs.  ll.  l.  Oper: 
Las,  II;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dabhs;  Hoy  Battenberg 
F.  Cowden;  Women  Employees  of  c.  A.  Stlefol- 
Dept.  Store,  Cullman,  Ala.:  Thomas  C  Gregory 
Harrop;  The  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society,  Cao- 
Va. ;  .Mrs.  A.  I).  Dwelle;  Wm.  II.  Day,  Mgr.;  J.  F 
lleleiie  Abbot;  ll.  A.  Manchester;  W.  C.  Ken- 
yon;  M.  C.  Rheinbokll;  Jennie  Olson:  M.  K.  Hull-  Ituih 
A.  Pinkerton;  r.  n.  Gill;  11.  X.  Pahie;  L.  T.  Tbwnseud 
Clifford  I).  KiUiam;  Watson  B.  Smith;  M.  Z.  Corryan; 
Mis.  Edith  Corcoran;  Mrs.  Isabella  Jacobs;  Clarem-o  \ 
i  hiids;   Ethel  Hughes;   s.    s.    First   Presbyterian   Church 

Selina,  Ala.;  Wm.  Llndsey  Miller;  J.  S.  Priee;  .Mrs 
Clementine  <;.  Herman;  A.  c.  Mohler;  Earnest  w 
Lakey;  Mrs.  K.  !•;.  Swift;  Carolyn  Cans  Culler;  Miss 
Ueiihj  Richards;  Dora  E.  Wanner;  Annie  n.  Hall; 
Menasba  Women's  Relief  Corp.,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Louis  ().' 
Shilling;    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Chas.    Anderson;    Louis   Schneider; 

C.  M.  Crankshan;  .Mis.   II.  (j.   Fant;  chas.   u.   pri<     i,. 

It.    1.    David;   Mis.    B.    F.    Frost;   Caroline  C.    Ives;    "A.    i- 
A.     N.."    Winona.     Minn.;    David     V.     Austin;    Mr.    Junius 
P..  Close:  ii.  Stafford;  Katharine  Lee  Bates;  E.  J.   Worst; 
Edna    T.    Hargrove;    "In    Memory   of    Elizabeth   S.    Preble," 
Meedham,     Mass.;     Miss     K.     M.     Signor;     F.     A.      Payne 

J.    ll.   Sherrard;   Fannie   it.   Moore;  Mrs.    n.   p.   Cutting; 
Winfleld    II.    Palmer;   L.    (J.    Chase;    li.    Arthur   Stump;   0 
I).  Wood;  Dr.  a.  w.   Belting;  Elsie  Helen  McFedries ;  B.  V 
Snltzer;    Ida   M.    Stetyler;   Dr.   James   E.    s.    Bell;   W    9 
Harris;   Minnie  Haiiniim,    West   Milton,  Ohio;  N.  B.   Wall 

Bruce    P.    Russell;    Airs.    n.    m.    Jackson;    Foreign    Mi, 
Blonarj    So.-,    or  Congregational   Church   Greenville,    Mich  • 
Helen    White;    Miss    io.     Virginia    Whin;    Model    Bchool 
Kiii/iown,     i'a.;     Presbyterian     Church,     Honeoye     Fall 
N'     V,;   Ada   and    Bauin   lieekman;   Sunshine   Soc    Jefferson 
High  s.,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mr.  f.  j.  Sazton;  Women's  si.wh 

Club    of    Turtle    Lake.    No.    Dak.;    Rockford    Monday    Club. 
Rockford,      III.;      Ladies      Auxiliary      ot      Letter      Carriers. 

Brldeport,   Conn.;    Lena   Vaughn;   J.    M.    Heddles;   .i      \ 

Jodoin;    L.     C.     Lowe;     Dr.     W.     O.     Jenkins;    A.     Unfold, 

Mrs.    Herbert   i>.   Allman;   Uriah   Traphagen;   Frances   A 
Royal;  Geo,  Wheeler;  Mrs.  io.   ll.  Tali;  \v.  B.  Juffensorj 

Mrs.    C.     L.     Williamson;    F.    It.    Barl.lett:    F.    II      Fowlei 
Samuel    P.    Owen;   Anthony  J.    Smith;   W.    10.   Harris;   C. 
ii.   Sanders;  Sara  f.  Thompson;  A.   w.  Sutherland;  Jas. 
Licteh;   wm.    Grant    Hoover;    Helen    Hunt   Donner;  J.  L. 

Charles;  J.  E.  McClendon;  A.  W.  Anderson;  Frank  V. 
sion.  <L  W.  Bartlett;  O.  K.  Pippin;  Superior  Door 
Catch  Co..  Superior,  Wis.;  T.  C.  Powell;  Nelson  11. 
Kooker;  Mis.  <j.  E,  Thompson;  Mrs.  a.  M.  Van  Auken; 
chas.  ii.  Bartlett;  U.  ii.  Crawford;  K.  B.  Hodges; 
Evelyn  L.  Buck;  W.  C.  Crog;  chas.  Nichols;  M.  DeRoo; 
lloberl  T.  Palmer;  F.  w  Maroat;  Ib-ss  io.  Qossard;  A. 
l.  Guernsey;  Mr.  i^  Mrs.  Stark;  Harry  p.  Cohen;  Dr. 
l  Soggo;  ii.  G.  Beam;  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hooker;  io.  <; 
Hill;    Mrs.    ll.    G.    suin^;    w.    10.    Waters;    Mrs.    It.    10. 

I        Id;    Mis.     II.     II.     Harris;    Sarah    Shannon;    Ivan    I 

Dutlon;     George     L.     Warn  ley;     Man     F.     Sweet;     Alex 
McCrcry;    W.    c.    Green;    Jas.     v.    Offutt;    <;.    N.    Mont- 
ery;    Harriet    io.    Dyer;    Mrs.    J.    Alice    Smith;    Evelyn 
It.    Groves;    Mary    and    M.    c,    O'Brien;    La    it     Rkkard 

Hi       m.    E,    ii, ii.in. i:    i j    m.    Alexander;  W.    Wuebbold; 

\i      l".    Smith;    C    Stephanove;    Louis    m.    Schlel;    J.    s 
-ii  .    Martha    M     Howell  •.    l;     .\.    Jones;   C.    Telford 
i. .'i   ....      Grace    Chllda     Mcl'herson;    Clara    A      Manncl 
L.     u.    Grablll;    Chas.     Llnch;    Mi.     and    Mrs.    Orson    c 
Scott;    Dr.    Thos.    T.    McNlsh;    Samuel    Knepper;    "Am 
mous,"    Syracuse,    \.    V;    Mr..    Julia    Plpond;,F.     lllen; 
i         <;.     ll.     Burroughs;     "in    Memorj     of     Hannah    a. 

Harrlmanz,"  Gorham,   Maine;  Ji is  Brooks;  Etliel  Jan.. 

i..  r.  Duchemin;  Trenton  Literary  Club,  Trenton,  Mich  . 
Emily  10.  Hlldretb;  M.  c.  Andreas;  J.  X.  Smith; 
John  M.  Harris;  W.  M.  Howell;  Christian  Kongsted; 
Winthrop  '.  Durfee;  "From  a  Friend,"  Janesvllle,  W) 
m  a.  Parker;  Jerome  Decker;  II.  M.  Nowlln;  W.  J. 
i  Peavey;  ll.  C.  Vogt;  E.  n.  Howland;  Ethel 
A.  Patterson;  Frank  (;.  Campbell;  Clara  it.  Brian;  Ida 
v.  Avinger;  Lulu  P,  Upham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  10.  II. 
Gardner;   Mrs.   Martyr  Cohen;   Mrs.   'ion.   h.  Burger;  Mr. 

and     Mr*.      Basgett;     L.     C.     Hall;     C.     ,\l.     ICD.rl  son;     M. 
Hannah    Shaw;    it.    A.    Ricksecker;   .1.    W.    Overstrc«t      <;. 
Wm.    Smith;    Edith    Pfaltzgraf;    Mis.    s.    Carter;    W.    N. 
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Wallingford ;  Euduia  Bishop;  Frank  N.  Trexler;  J.  H. 
Whitehouse;  Helen  C.  Drake;  Anna  MacCradle;  Jessie 
T.  Maxson;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Cox,  Jr.;  Lester  Fry;  Elberon 
Douglas  Smith;  T.  C.  Armistead;  J.  F.  Hemington; 
Sarah  A.  Bloss;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hallauer;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Hurley;  Jessie  L.  Hubbell;  F.  W.  Beavis;  P.  H. 
Briggs;  F.  C.  Mahan;  A.  K.  McKinnell;  Wm.  Sehlott- 
man;  Jerry  M.  Seatherman;  C.  A.  Bearer;  Vernon  G. 
Chetty;  Ethel  E.  Whitmore;  Percy  B.  Henessey;  Bessie 
H.  Wright;  Mildred  Arnold;  Balph  E.  Baxter;  John  Long- 
alter;  H.  J.  Tourney;  Ada  Morris;  H.  B.  Winant;  L.  M. 
Holman;  Mary  Taggart;  C.  W.  Thompson;  W.  C.  Enwer; 
Martin  Kessler;  Paul  Cotton;  Daniel  Dorchester;  K. 
M.  Adams;  J.  S.  M.  Lear;  Francis  Fentress;  Joseph  F. 
Mullen;  Dorothy  R.  Naylor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Whit- 
combe  and  daughter;  Marjorie  S.  White;  H.  L.  Frey; 
Helen  E.  Cormaney;  J.  H.  Rowland;  L.  F.  Gray;  W. 
Arrasmith;  F.  E.  Coff;  A.  M.  Farnsworth;  Alma  B. 
Hungerbuchler;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Freeman  Kings- 
bury and  Family;  E.  H.  Heues;  Roland  E.  Brooks;  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Vroom;  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Rogers;  Mrs.  Magdalen 
Evans;  Nellie  M.  Carle,  D.D.S. ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Buxton 
Cobb;  J.  A.  Henry;  Miss  M.  L.  Muenets  and  I.  Walton 
Bobst;  J.  H.  Wilkes;  Frank  Graves;  Jennie  J.  Van 
Wyk;  Judith  Levy;  "Anonymous."  Albion,  Ind. ;  H.  E. 
Hague;  J.  R.  Schramm;  S.  M.  Leftwich;  J.  I.  Courier;  A. 
E.  Mittendorf;  Alexander  Danskin;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Remiclc 
and  Faith  E.  Remick;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie;  Ross 
Hichernell;  Chas.  A.  Beck;  S.  J.  McKnight;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Looper;  W.  Heminghouse;  E.  S.  Sledge;  R.  L.  and  Net- 
tie J.  Dayton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Epperson;  T.  G. 
Farrell;  Mary  C.  Keith;  D.  W.  Barrow;  Mrs.  Mary 
Beattie  and  Mrs.  Kate  Davenport;  E.  F.  Kelley;  Geo. 
I.  Miller;  Frank  M.  Herbers,  Jr.;  C.  Gladfetter;  R.  Lob- 
dell;  Mrs.  Helen  V.  W.  Davidson;  F.  M.  Fuller;  Ora  D. 
Kean;  R.  H.  Keltner;  Robt.  Maitland;  Lavone  A.  Han- 
na;  E.  L.  Hall;  Sarah  E.  Lampay;  Augusta  B.  Eustis; 
Clifford  Goes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodnev  P.  Wheeler;  W.  S. 
Fennor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hull;  G.  C.  Spokerfield ; 
C.  P.  Thurman;  "Memory  of  Caroline  Arnold  Gleason," 
Arlington  Heights,  Mass.;  H.  G.  Kuhn;  E.  C.  Britt;  B. 
N.  Phillips;  Jas.  Harringon;  Sylvia  Boots;  "Anony- 
mous," West  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Minerva  A.  Barnes;  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Remington;  E.  H.  Edwards  &  Co.;  A.  W. 
Moore;  A.  L.  Johnson;  Hayes  McCoy;  W.  R.  Stevenson; 
Joseph  E.  Jenkins;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Beaman ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Watson;  "Memory  of  Miss  Helena,"  Independence,  Kansas; 
Emile  E.  Miller:  F.  J.  Banta;  Edward  Maag;  Walter  N. 
H.  Baertscki;  Elizabeth  Wilkinson;  E.  L.  Rogland;  H. 
S.  Dorb;  J.  S.  Gates;  T.  H.  Purtle;  John  B.  Glen,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle;  H.  L.  Speight;  Mary  F.  Clarke; 
J.  L.  Lewis;  Mrs.  Lizzie  T.  Welch;  J.  E.  Cameron; 
Mary  L.  Hawkins;  B.  C.  Wolter;  Richard  T.  Cox;  Mrs.  L. 
Floyd  Nock;  Marie  L.  Martin;  J.  R.  Wilson;  Carol 
Bernice  Rogers;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Cother*;  Mrs.  Lillre  M. 
Dold;  "Children  of  Spindale,"  N.  C. ;  A.  W.  Goode; 
Hanah  Gormley;  "A  Friend,"  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mabel 
C.  Sim;  Mrs.  DeCourcy  W.  Orrick;  Mrs.  W.  M.  San- 
ford;  Mrs.  Beulah  Smith;  Johnson  Bros.;  W.  T.  11.'- 
Whorter;  C.  W.  Douglas;  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Sehaffer;  A. 
V.  Church;  A.  E.  Pierson;  Lawrence  Watts;  Mrs.  \Y. 
T.  White;  Herbert  C.  Ketcham;  Stella  Fuller;  R.  E. 
Ken;  Dr.  O.  W.  Hanson;  C.  R.  Johnson;  Dr.  W.  T 
Bohannon;  R.  C.  Walker;  W.  B.  Bogier;  D.  S.  Hord; 
Miss  Hannah  Quick  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Butts;  Ella  W. 
Prosser;  J.  D.  Leahy;  E.  S.  Suydam;  A.  E.  Fouts; 
"Anonymous,"  Bloomingdale,  Mich.;  Samuel  C.  Manahan; 
W.  Mathison;  E.  H.  Wierth;  "Anonymous."  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  Maine;  Sunshine  Bible  Class  of  Union 
Church,  La  Harfe,  111.;  F.  B.  Kervan;  Mrs.  A.  ,1.  Wire- 
baugh;  W.  D.  Royston;  John  J.  Rogers;  H.  W.  Gore: 
Oavid  McKay;  "H.  R.  M  and  A.  S.  F."  Salem,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Morrison;  Hattie  S.  Woodman;  F.  K.  (.juiim ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sansiper;  Trinity  Meth.  Epis. 
Church,  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Parks;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Marston;  W.  C.  Taylor;  A.  Wuthenoir- 
P.  L.  Metzger;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Roberts;  Chas.  S.  Cook;  Mrs. 
Perkins;  John  C.  Brunt;  Dr.  D.  H.  Harris:  C.  B. 
Swanson  &  Co.;  E.  A.  Carson;  "The  Busy  Twelve"  of 
Pilgrim  Cong.  Church.  Leominster,  Mass. ;  Mary  R.  De- 
Forest;  Sanford  Graham;  Laura  Custer;  E.  C.  Damon; 
Henry  D.  Ross;  Pearl  Matteson;  Marion  Chas.  Howard; 
Amanda  Sevrens;  A.  L.  Butraau;  H.  Holkstra;  "A 
Friend,"  Coles  Sore,  N.  C. ;  Will  H.  Layne;  Mrs.  F. 
Porter;  Wm.  R.  Hall;  E.  G.  Adams;  "Anonymous," 
Elizabethtown,  N.  C. ;  E.  E.  Mease;  Mrs.  Wm.  Hubberd; 
Rev.  B.  F.  Cooper;  Ernest  Heissenbuttel;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Moore;  Kittie  F.  Northrop;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Monteith;  G. 
W.  Brown;  W.  E.  Havis;  Mrs.  Daniel  Hiltz;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Carmany;  S.  S.  Skidelsky;  Emily  Newton;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Ellsworth;  The  Corsan  Sisters;  Maurine  Hunt;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Francisco;  W.  E.  Cummings;  Louise  Tattershall;  Livonia 
R.  Kay;  Mabel  Hale;  C.  O.  Parsons;  W.  W.  Scott; 
Dr.  P.  Wertheimer;  Alvah  S.  Baker;  Harris  J.  Stewart; 
Susie  J.  Caddick;  S.  M.  Carson;  Alfred  Terry;  A.  J.  Mc- 
Courtney;  Dr.  J.  O.  Strother;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
DePuy;  Walter  J.  Hogan;  Wm.  Green;  Mrs.  Lora  S. 
LaMance;  Mr.  Earl  Baker;  R.  Kleiber;  "Reader  of 
Digest,"  Peoria.  111.;  W.  H.  Grant  and  Family;  T.  L. 
Tate;  W.  G.  Wilson;  Paul  and  Ruth  Hart;  Joseph  S. 
Kasperowicz;  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Owens;  Airs.  Henry  Van 
Dyke;   Jay   H.    Northup,   Janet   Wilson;   Chas.    J.    Blessley; 

E.  B.  Christy;  John  McD.  Parks;  J.  D.,  Nellie  and 
B.  Spencer;  Mrs.  John  Bissell;  C.  A.  Lauson;  Mrs. 
Poarle  Tate;  Robert  0.  Morris;  Lisette  Miller;  C.  C. 
Emerson;  Albert  Jacobs;  Louise  Sloan  Thomas;  E.  Z. 
Lane;  W.    R.    Cartwright;    "Anonymous";    E.    P.    Beck:   T. 

F.  Schwartz;  Cora  B.  Goodwin;  Rose  F.  Volk;  Walter  P. 
Wood;  R.  D.  Collins;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Albeit;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Porcher  and  Ellinor  G.  Porcher;  Robert  R.  King; 
Anna  A.  Mass;  Oscar  MacMillan  Buck;  E.  R.  Edwards: 
Ira  Oerth;  Ellen  Glair;  L.  O.  Armstrong;  A.  A.  Yung- 
blut;  S.  D.  Ilamm;  L.  R.  Lord;  M.  F.  Blodgett;  II. 
Montgomery:  C.  E.  Lawrence;  Mrs.  Sara  St.  Clair;  "A 
Public    School    Teacher,"    Norwood.    Ohio;   W.    B.    Martin; 

G.  W.  Dixon;  J.  S.  Nagle;  Mrs.  Kate  Sudborough;  "W. 
N.  S.."  Selah.  Wash.;  Arthur  Hartmann;  E.  P.  Covrles; 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Weller;  S.  N.  Taylor  Mrs.  Mary  S.  De- 
Lancey;  "A  Mother,"  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.;  Nelle  Lowe 
Parker,  D.  O. ;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Johnston;  "Friend";  Tim 
Biever;  R.  S.  Gordon;  "Anonymous";  Fred  T.  Cassidy; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kcil;  Louise  Mathewson ;  Dr.  Albert 
R.  Brown;  John  Moore;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Corwin  and  Maud 
Burke;  L.  A.  Kemp;  F.  L.  Cavis:  Otto  Smeades; 
Jerome  I.  Greenbaum;  Geo.  T.  Chudluick;  A.  L.  Wheaton, 
Marian  E.  Breneman;  Agnes  G.  Dorrancc;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Travis;  B.  B.  Cumming;  G.  C.  Ayres;  W.  H. 
Baker:  Robert  B.  Ward;  Arietta  L.  Warren;  E.  L.  Geist- 
man;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis;  Leila  S.  Heath;  Grace 
A.  Elliott;  James  A.  Wallace;  H.  S.  Adams;  A.  1!. 
Potter;  Dr.  W.  E.  Whitt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bind.  It  Guy; 
Hazel    Johnson ;     Mr.     and     Mrs.     H.     I,.     Byers :     W.     i. 

Tupp;    George    A'oelker;    Thomas    Walker;   Estclle    Oil g; 

A.    R.    Craig;    Mrs.     F.    M.    Geir;    Annie    P.    Dlngman; 
Anna    J.     Chase;    W.    M.    Wright;    Ada    J.    Rose:    John 
Baldwin;    Mrs.    H.    P.     Inabrett;    F.    J.    Smith;    Blanch 
R.    Kerngood;   IL    A.    Bonn;    n.    H."  Chapin:    Emma    (';..! 
waiiaden;    H.    ('.    F arson;    G.    S.    Hooker;    Mrs.    s     G. 

Gaylcy;  Elizabeth  J.  Holley;  N.  A.  Johnson:  It.  B.  Haynes; 
Sam  C.  Killarn:  E.  A.  Hancock;  Henry  Baldwin;  Teddj 
IHunnnt;  John  I..  Jacobs;  Wm.  Mayer:  James  J.  Koch: 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Dlerklng;  Frank  W.  Jefferles;  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Wierman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Rogers;  Mrs.  Join,  o 
Rice;    Frank    P.     Stoddard;    V.    S.    Gi.rdv:     "A     Friend  " 

Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  H.   Klodt  and   Son;   Philip  C.    I: I;   S 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


s  The  Low  Cost  Automatic  Hot  Water  System 

For  the  Home  Has  Arrived 

With  your  present  range  boiler  and  gas 
water  heater,  you  already  have  two- 
thirds  of  an  automatic  and  efficient  hot 
water  storage  system.  Regardless  of 
their  size  or  make,  you  can  add 

The  Jarvis 


THERMOFLASH 

and  have  a  complete  automatic  hot 
water  service. 

Inexpensive  to  install — moderate  in 
gas  consumption — simple  in  operation. 
Automatically  lights  and  shuts  off  gas 
at  just  the  right  moment  to  maintain 
desired  temperature  of  water.  No  spe- 
cial gas  or  water  piping  required — no 
special  meter — no  tearing  up  of  lawn. 

Practical  and  efficient — tested  and  approved  of 
for  public  purchase  by  Good  Housekeeping 
institute  and  New  York  Tribune  Institute. 


Price 


*jj>35.00  New  York 


366  W«l  ISth  St. 
New   Yuri,.   N     Y 


Set    your   local    plumber   or   gas    company,  or 
write  us. 

Send  for  free  booklet:  "How  to  Make  Any 
Gas  Water  Heater  and  Boiler  Automatic." 

BDvA\tTa    370  West  15th  St. 
•  rVliVIN   Vj\J,  New  York,  N.Y. 


NAEmNALB^slf 


'TpHESE  multi-column  rulings  are 
**■  offered  in  single  sheets,  perfo- 
rated pads  and  bound  books.  The 
columns  run  from  2  to  36,  variously 
arranged.  They  are  used  in  cost 
accounting,  business  analysis,  audit- 
ing, and  permanent  record  making. 


/TpHE  National  Columnar  Sheets 
are  clearly  and  accurately  ruled 
on  excellent  paper.  Whenever 
you  want  "something  in  the  way 
of  a  blank  book"  have  your  sta- 
tioner show  you  National  Colum- 
nar Books. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR   RECORD   MAKING," 
showing  hundreds  of  ready  ruled  and  printed  forms  for  accounting 


lO  RIVERSIDE,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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17%-With  Safely 

O 


: 


BTAIN  7         SAFELY 
on  your  January  funds! 

INVESTORS  first  mortgage 

^  h-  fortified — once  by 

le  property,  valued  at  twice 

on  which  they  are  a 

first  lien,  and  second  by  a  House  with 

I  of  sixi«  •  -  without  loss 

to  any  investor. 


This  Book 
Sent  Free 


pfUBTU- 

/mo' 

an 


•       ' 


pART]  \t.  payments  if 
A  desired.  1  denominations 
$100,  J500  a  n  d  $1,000. 
Federal  income  tax  paid. 

r \  i-ii  for  rut ore 
l>a\  iiu  in  and  delivery  with- 
out extra  charge. 

II"  you  will  have  money 

tu  invest    in  Ja  unary, 

you   Bhould   know  about 

INVESTORS    BONDS. 

Send  for  interesting  and  in- 
structive  booklet,  and  Jan- 
uarj  investment  list.  Ask  for 
booklet  No.  Il-nn 


! 


INVESTORS 

SECURITIES  CORPORATION 

3131  \V.  Madison  St.,     CHICAGO 

Columbia  Building.   Louisville.  Kentucky 


^\i\-i'/iviviv[vivi'ivvTVTTT?TrrraiiicrrrrTrriTrrriTn 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owinutoa  genera]  odvnnrn  in  interest 
rales,  no  shall  fur  a  short  tirno  at  least, 
be  al'li'  to  get  Seven  1'er  Cent  for  our 
■  i-toiin  rs  un  First  MortRiiKO  Loans. 
W  i'  ■aggeat  that  yon  tako  advantage  of 
thii  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
liwinsiit  the  hieherrate.  Good  loans  are 
unVriiin.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


WARS 


-MADE  AT    KEY    WEST> 


Heavy  Pictures  Cling  to  Walls  when  you  ai« 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

Easy  to  insert  and    won't    mar    wall    paper  or 
plaster.     Hold  securely  up  to  100  pounds. 
Millions  in  use.     SAMPLES  FREE. 

.  Hardware,  DniR      1  (Tc  par 
evei  ywbere      *  *J    pkt. 

•ooro  Pu.h-Pin  Co..  14-12   Borhlay  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


GET  READY  FOR 

Thrift  Week 

The  fanuary  17-23,  1921,  is  National 

Thrift     Week,    under    the    auspices   of    the 
V.   M.  ('.  A.,  the  American   Hankers  Asso- 
rt,   and    other    organization*.      In    pre- 
paring advertisements,  speeches,  essays,  etc., 

"The  Book  of  Thrift" 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

the  best  working  handbook  on  that  subject. 
not  a  nv  •  [ion  of 

•.  —  at   once   an 

- 

.  cm- 

•The  Boole  of  *\  hrift  ban  .-  •  th-bound 

volume  of  iM  pi;".  with  over  70 illustrations. 
Lart<  1 .-  mtt     '     msi/  1 1  6i. 
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IS  THE  DOLLAR  CHECKING  THE  DRIFT  TO  THE  CITY. 


i "  I  "  1 1 E  drift  into  cities  has  been 
A  checked,"  declared  Forbes  (New 
York),  and  "the  dollar  has  done  it." 
In  other  words,  our  workers  arc  now  dis- 
covering that  it  "pays  better  to  work  in 
the  country  than  in  the  cities."  The  facts 
on  which  these  somewhat  surprizing  asser- 
tions are  based  are  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Paul  Clay,  of  the  For&es  staff.  Mr.  Clay 
presents  a  number  of  tabulations  whereby 
he  pro\es  that  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
urban  population,  when  proper  allowance 
has  been  made  for  emigration,  immigra- 
tion, and  preponderance  of  births  over 
deal  lis,  has  varied  greatly  in  successive 
decades  for  a  century  back.  According 
to  Air.  Clay,  "the  principal  factor  which 
slowed  down  the  migration  to  cities  was 
undoubtedly  the  huge  increase  in  the  prof- 
its of  agriculture."  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  "how  agriculture  is  gaining 
on  other  industries  in  the  inducements  it 
offers  to  ambitious  young  men": 

I'ntil  recently  it  was  the  rule  that  agri- 
cultural wealth  increased  at  a  slow  rate. 
During  the  ten  years  ended  with  1900, 
according  to  the  Census  figures,  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  wealth  of  farms  and 
farmers  in  the  United  States  was  only  27.1 
per  cent.,  while  the  gain  in  that  of  other 
industries  was  39.1  per  cent.  But  from 
1904  to  1912  agriculture  increased  its 
wealth  by  113.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
111.5  per  cent,  for  other  industries.  Since 
1912  the  farm  has  run  still  further  ahead 
of  the  city  in  the  race  for  wealth. 

A  better  and  more  accurate  comparison 
is  to  be  found  in  the  census  figures  of  1904 
and  1912.  These  were  given  ill  such  a 
manner  t  hat  the  floating,  current,  or  change- 
able wealth,  such  as  implements,  goods  for 
sale,  live  stock,  inventories,  and  the  like  can 
be  seen  separately  from  the  fix!  wealth, 
Buch  as  real  estate,  lands,  permanent  plants, 
etc.  Front  1904  to  1912  the  floating  wealth 
of  the  farmer  thus  defined  increased  from 
16,818,161,251  to  $12,864,643,184,  while 
that  of  other  industries  increased  from 
$2 1 ,859,257,000  to  §37,802,362,000.  There 
were  some  relatively  small  amounts  of 
property  owned  by  farmers  ia  these  latter 
figures,  and  yet  the  comparison  is  mainly 
collect.  It  shows  that  during  these  eight 
■  .it  tin  floating  wealth  of  the  farmer  in- 
creased SS.4  per  cent,  while  that  of  other 
Industries  increased  only  72.9  per  cent. 

Wealth  statistics  for  1920  arc  not  yet 
Compiled,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
thai  the  fanner  is  winning  the  race  against 

t  In     city. 

The  war-experiences  of  the  two  com- 
munities are  interesting.  The  prices  of 
farm  products  went  up  faster  than  those 
of  other  products,  reached  what  might  be 
called  the  profiteering  level  at  an  earlier 

date,  and  held  steadier  at  the  top  prices. 
Talking  the  average  price  levels  of  the 
year  1913  as  a  basis,  the  prices  of  farm 
products  rose  to  200  per  cent,  in  July,  1917, 
whereas  those  of  other  products  did  not 
do  -o  until  August,  1918.  The  farmer  was 
making  excess  profits  a  whole  year  before 


other  industries  began  doing  so.  Besides 
this,  he  obtained  1  lie  greater  total  rise  in 
prices.  The  average  price  of  his  products 
rose  to  246  per  cent,  of  the  1913  prices, 
while  the  average  for  other  products  rose 
only  to  226  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  when  a  business  depres- 
sion comes  along,  the  farmer  fares  better 
than  other  business  men.  He  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  absolute  necessities,  and  his 
market  does  not  slump  so  badly.  Our 
statistics  of  bank  clearings  show,  for  exam- 
ple, that  from  the  boom  of  1906  to  the 
depression  of  1908  business  in  the  big  cities 
fell  off  22  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  rural 
districts  actually  increased  by  4.5  per  cent. 
The  farmer  enjoyed  the  same  advantage 
in  the  depressions  of  1911  and  1914-15. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  difficult  to  find.  The 
tanner  now  feeds  so  many  more  mouths 
than  formerly  that  his  services  are  propor- 
tionately more  in  demand.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  13,051,635  persons 
enaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  means  workers  only.  The  total 
farm  population  is  about  32,494,500.  These 
farm-workers  have  to  feed  an  urban  popu- 
lation in  this  country  of  54,816,209. 

In  other  words,  every  100  farmers  must 
product*  enough  to  supply  420  persons  in 
addition  to  themselves,  compared  with  337 
in  1910,  241  in  1900,  213  in  1890,  and  147 
persons  in  1SS0.  The  typical  farmer  must 
now  feed  three  times  as  many  outsiders  as 
he  did  in  1880  and  almost  twice  as  many 
as  he  did  in  1900.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
prices  are  such  as  to  pay  him  well  for  this 
service? 

How  very  well  he  is  paid  ought  to  bo 
realized  by  our  young  men.  During  the 
war-period  the  greatest  increase  in  personal 
incomes,  leaving  out  of  account  the  wealthi- 
est 10  per  cent.,  was  obtained  by  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  big  manufacturing  sections. 
It  was  these  sections  that  mado  the  war- 
supplies;  and  their  war-profits,  owing  to 
the  power  of  organized  labor,  had  to  be 
shared  with  their  workers.  Presumably, 
t  hen,  no  class  of  industrial  workers  obtained 
a  larger  increase  in  pay  than  the  factory 
employees  of  a  great  manufacturing  State 
like  New  York. 

From  1914  to  1919  the  wages  of  Now 
York  factory  labor  increased  88.3  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  averago  per  capita  in- 
comes in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  increased  about  58  per  cent. 
However,  this  wage  average  is  accurate 
being  an  actual  compilation  covering 
nearly  600,000  workers.  But  impossible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  gross  income  of  the 
typical  farmer  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased 151.5  per  cent.,  as  may  be  seen  by 
dividing  the  total  value  of  agricultural  out- 
put by  the  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  industry.  Thus  tho  farmer  obtained  a 
greater  benefit  from  the  war  than  any  otj  or 
class  of  people  except  the  ultra  rich. 

One  need  not  be  a  farmer  in  order  to 
obtain  the  fullest  share  of  rural  prosperity. 
There  are  about  5,220,800  persons  living 
in  the  rural  districts  who  do  not  belong  to 
farmers'  families.  The  stores,  shops,  and 
other  business  establishments  in  these  dis- 
tricts get  all  the  benefits  of  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  the 
trade  of  the  farmer  is  the  best  and  most. 
constant  trade  in  the  world. 
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The  Spirit  of  1620 
in  Modern  New  England 

The  same  sober  spirit  of  devotion  to  ideals  which  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  New  England  animates  the  leaders 
of  modern  New  England.  To  this  truth  the  directorate  of 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  bears  witness. 

DIRECTORS 


GORDON  ABBOTT,   Chairman  of  Board 
FRANCIS  R.  HART,  Vice-Chairman 
PHILIP  STOCKTON,  President 


CHARLES  F.  ADAMS  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College 

F.  LOTHROP  AMES,  Director  American  Agricultural  Chemical 

Company 
OLIVER   AMES,    Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Oliver  Ames 

&  Sons  Corporation 
WILLIAM  AMORY  Trustee 

DANIEL    F.   APPEL,   Vice-President  Neiv  England  Mutual. 

Life  Insurance  Company 
CHARLES  F.  AYER,  Director  Neiv  England  Telephone  and 

Telegraph   Company 
JOHN    S.    BARTLETT,   President    Lynn    Gas   and   Electric 

Company 
SAMUEL  CARR  Trustee  The  Ames  Estate 

MALCOLM  G.  CHACE,  President  Chace  &  Harriman,  Inc. 
T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,  3d. 
CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

ALVAH  CROCKER  Treasurer  Crocker,  Burbank  and 

Company 
THOMAS    K.    CUMMINS,    Treasurer    The   Edison    Electric 

Illuminating  Company  of  Boston 
PHILIP  Y.  DeNORMANDlE  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company 
PHILIP   DEXTER,  President  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad 

Corporation 
WALLACE   B.   DONHAM,  Dean   Harvard  Graduate  School 

of  Business  Administration 
JOHN  T.   DORRANCE,  President  Joseph    Campbell  Company 
FREDERIC  C.  DUMAINE,  Treasurer  Amoskcag  Manufactur- 
ing Company 


REGINALD  FOSTER  Foster  &  Turner 

GEORGE     P.     GARDNER,     Executive     Committee,     General 

Electric  Company 
ROBERT  F.  HERRICK  Herrick,  Smith,  Donald  &  Farley 
JAMES  C.  HOWE  Vice-President 

HERBERT  G.  HUMPHREY 

HENRY  C.  JACKSON  Vice-President  Home  Savings  Bank 
GEORGE  E.  KEITH  President  George  E.  Keith  Company 
ARTHUR  LYMAN  Director  Waltham  Watch  Company 

JAMES     MacNAUGHTON,      Vice-President     and     General 
Manager  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company 
GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER  Trustee 

LAURENCE  MINOT  Trustee 

MAXWELL  NORMAN  Trustee 

C.J.  PAINE,  Vice-President  and  Director  Champion  Copper  Co. 
ROBERT  T.  PAINE,  2d,  Executive  Committee,  General  Electric 

Company 
PHILIP  L.   REED  Treasurer  Winsloiv  &  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHARD  S.  RUSSELL  William  A.  Russell  &  Brother 

ABBOT  STEVENS,  Treasurer  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company 
P.  F.  SULLIVAN 
H.    O.    UNDERWOOD,    President   The   William    Underwood 

Company 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH  Lawyer 

CHARLES  W.   WHITTIER,    C.   W.    Whittier  fef  Brother', 

Real  Estate 
ROBERT  WINSOR,  JR. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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You  Can  Do  Big  Things! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM     YOUR     BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His 
years  of  practical  experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating 
methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume, 
"How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

12mo,  Cloth.      Illustrated.      $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12 
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The  Personal  Element 

I  g  just  the  i  ighl  pi  reon  J  note  that 
,  ;  itions  between  man  and 
i                          you  how   to  boost   sales,  to 

ifficull  accounts,  to  create  enthusiasm 

J„  j  .lit  when  you 

!  it,  ami  tn  impetus  to  your  busi- 

in  .ill  its  branches. 

How  to  Cut  Out  Waste  Effort 

II  >  be  practical,  how  to 

gii  s,  how    to  in. ike 
j  do  things  without   question,  how  to 

.our  orders  and  shipments,  ><uir 
.   and   your  collections,  and 
1  •  rj  dollar  and  every  minute 

i  .1  li-  book  i-  pa<  ked  with 

pi. ms  tl  H'l  hints  that  help.     • 


Persuasion  That  Pulls 

He  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesman- 
ship, in  person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  you  how 
to  put  thf  punch  into  \  our  talks  and  the  pull 
into  your  letters.  He  analyzes  the  art  of 
advertising  and  tells  you  how  in  each  case  to 
present  the  appeal  that  will  impel  people  to 
buy  your  goods. 

How  to  Produce  Sure  Results 

lie  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  your 
force,  and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce 
big  results,gives  you  the  basic  principles  that 
1 1 i.i ii<  1  success,  and  shows  you  how  these 
maj  We  applied,  step  by  step,  to  your  in- 
dividual needs.  He  has  put  the  whole 
science  of  modern  business  into  this  one  hook, 
which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 
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A  Beautiful  New 
LIBRARY   OF  ART 

For  Homes  of.  Tone  and   Refinement 
A  new  collection  of  the  representative 
vements  of  the  orentr  ^t  painters  of 
other  days  and  our  own,  reproduced  in  beau- 
tiful colon    and  bound  in   two  larire   quarto 
volumes  f<.i  the  library  or  parlor  table.  The^e  two 
splendid   volumes  contain   ion  beautiful  paintings 
nig  the  most  prominent  and  imnor- 
^^^S       '  lles  hanging  in   the  palleries   of   Great  Britain 

of  Volt.     ^P^^     and  1 

II 1 lSi»».  jj,  these  two  large  volumes  you  will  have  a  library  of  the  world's 

i  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  "i-i  final*,  on  specially 
•   paper  —  each  picture  mounted  on  heavy  white  art  boara. 

Reproduced  in  Original  Colors 

cultured  home.  In  these  two  volumes  you 
have  a  representative  collection  of  the 
world's  art.   You  would  be  obliged  to  build 

a  nailery  of  large  dimensions  were  you  to 
attempt  to  hang  the  numljer  of  in.  lures 
that  are  here  compactly  arranged  for  your 
iioyment.  The  notes  con- 
ing the  pictures  and  painters  arc 
unusually  instructive  and  entertaining. 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  Tbit  Coupon  Vo-dar 
FUNK  Sc  WaO.n'aI.LS  COMPANY,  New  V  rk. 

carriage  charges  paid.  Shi 

UreatPlcturesbyUnstl'oinleri  " 

■  t.'  00    if  satisfactory.  I  wiiireiao.  ti.i 

d  yon  12.00  n*  i  ou  nth  thereafter  uo- 

00  In  all  have  been  paid,  eoiupleUng  the 

aae.  If  I  do  not  went  the  books,  I  will  return 

tlifm  within  ten  ileyt  et  y  >ir  expense,  fen  will 

refund  tv,«  money  I  he»«  pad,  »u<t  1  will  owe 

.  n    Hung. 
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B.    Lincoln;   Frederick  P.    Sly;   Mrs,    Reeves    Brown;   Be*. 
William    Bryant;    Katheryn    Startup;    John    Chambers;    M. 
M.   Ferguson;  J.  w.  Karns;  Geo.  c.  Breuton;  Sirs.   Min- 
nie   D,    Miller;    Mose    Drachman;    A.    C,    Piper;    Walter 
1;.    Bice;   J.    Alden    Bower;   Grace   c.    Butler;   Edwin  Q. 
Hart:   August    A.    Nichols;    ('has.    N.    Garber;    Samuel  R. 
Bradly;   J.    M.    Adair;    Samuel    D.    Wead;    Gertrude   E. 
Davenport      Rev.    .1.    S.    McLean;   Lily    Brooks;   Hutli   Mc- 
Elliney;    Gertrude    M.    Dudley;   W.    K.    Brockway;   Walter 
.1.   Falnay;  R.   G.   Wolf;  Mrs.   M.  s.   Bramble;  Dr.  E,   M. 
Soule;    1".    A,    and    Ospha    Kurd;    Harvey    M.    llayward; 
Mrs.   n.   A.   Moller;  Hiram  F.  Lively;  Malcolm  M.   Racor; 
Marian   1'.   Brooks;   John    Henderson;  Ingram  Stubley;  W. 
Ev.   Edwards;  Janette  smith;   ituih  .\.    Widoughby;  Mrs. 
Ann  l".    Bartlett;   Barton    F.   Howe;   Agatha   G.    Whalen; 
Florence  Simpson;  W.  J.   Woram;  Dr.   William  E.   Hard; 
Mary  and   Louise   Dalbey;  t'.  L.   Eakins;   F.   W.   Qleasonr; 
Mrs.    Charles    H.     Hill;    Col.    D.    M.    Steward;    Spencer 
.latins:    Edward    F.    Jones;   Airs.    II.    M.    Papworth;   Robt. 
.!.     Waddell;     Margaret     1!.     Stewart;    John     B.     Fowlor; 
Edwin  G.   Mclnnes;  Lester   E.   Connerley;  B,   R,   Mitchell; 
II.    F.    Orr;   Arlluir   Be.chcr;   W.    H.    Berk;  ().    1).    Babcock, 
Bertha    T.    Trillin;    1..    O.    Griffith    ami    Family;    Vera    B. 
Bluen;   B.    Gerber;   Mrs.    1).    1".   Rhodes;   C.    M.   Jcnnings; 
Counselors   ss.   Class  M.    K.   SS.,   Add,   la.;   Bryan  Fort- 
nlghtly    Study    Club;    Elk    Rapids   High    School;    Kmcrson 
College  Club;  West&eld  Woman's  Club;  Ss.   School  Class, 
Toledo,    Ohio;    Hunters    Creek    Sunday    School,    Hunters 
Creek,    Mich.;   South    Side    High    School,   Newark,   N.   J.; 
The  Needle   and   Thread    Club   of   Forsythe,    Ripley,    N.    Y. ; 
Dr.    Mae    Moore;    lna    Brad.ey;    Margaret    Warden;    N.    C. 
llartingh;    Annie    McNair;    Mrs.    M.    A.    Crandall;    W.    M. 
Osborn;     Women's     Bible     Class,     Ridge     Spring     Baptist 
Church,    ltidge    Spring.    S.    C. ;    Kims    II.    Weaver;    E.    T. 
Smith;    Anna    M.    Fonda;   Mrs.    James   E.    Young;    W.    A, 
Spruce;      A,      11.      Barker;      Mrs.      Geo.      W.      Kylo;     SC 
Catherine    Young   Women's    (lui.d    Church   of   the   Ascen- 
sion,   Sierra   Madre,    Calif.;   Mrs.    Sizers   School,   Roosevelt, 
Arizona;    W.    II.    Williams;    Minnie   H.    Shugert;    M.    D. 
Snyder;   Mr.    and   Mrs.   J,    C.   Clough;   Men's   Class  Baptist 
SS.,   Beading.    Mich.;   "Mothers'    Club,"    Beading,    Mich.; 
Dr.    Leo    Eieesser;    Camp    Firo    Girls    of    Boscoe    H.    S., 
Boscoe,     IS".     Y. ;     ('has.     Perry;     Mrs.     Clara     Crutsburg; 
Gertrude    Meerwein;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    A,    McCullough; 
J.    C.    Stevenson;    Geo.    L.    Williams;    Slay    G.    Whitney; 
Thos.    Moorehead;    J.     E.    S.aughter;    Frank    Pancoska; 
Clifford     H.     Lewis;    Marvin     MeFerrin;    It.     II.     Osborne; 
G.   W.    Statlcr;   J.   M.    Parramore;   Frances  J.   Evans;  R. 
W.     Walsonen;    S.     B.     Fish;    Jennie    M.     Vale;    Byrd    D. 
Edmunds;    "A   Gold    Star    Mother,"    Hinsdale,    111.;   Miss 
M.    1-.    Ellis;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    H.    Barry;    Mrs.    Paul   S. 
Dubuar;   F.    L.    Yeaw;   E.    J.    Brierley;    Alfred   T.    Bead; 
G.    B.    Barnett;    Henrietta    Wilde;    E.    M.    Starr;    Mrs.    C. 
II.    Spencer;   11.    P.   Tayior;   W.   A.   Little;   R,    S.    Meigs i 
W.    11.    Hair;    Rev.    and    Mrs.    J.    \V.    Wilson;    Dr.    II.    L. 
Donalson;  Grover  .1.   Hinkle;  W.   H.   Bundren;  Charles  J. 
Fisher;  .1.  A.    Dell;  Mrs.    Harry  Flenchaus;  "Anonymous," 
Washington,    D,    C. ;    Edith    Bergen;   It.    W.    Sold;   Mrs.    II. 
E.   Wall;  Jennie  S.    Seifridge;   W.   J.    David;   A.    G.   nil- 
hurt;  Girl  Senuts  Troop  -,  Easton,  Pa.;  Shakespeare  Club, 
Celina,   Ohio;  Sophomore  Girls  of  Titusvlde  High   School, 
TltUSVllle,     Pa.;     Girls     or     the     Cluga     Cub,     Y.     W.     C, 
Rochester,     N.     Y.  ;     Nth     Grade     Main     St.     School,     Higb 
Point,  N.   c. ;  Mrs.   A.   B.   Phlpps;  Betty  S.   Waugh;  Mrs. 
M.    F.    McDermott;  J.   M,    Baum;   Cuno  Hausskuecht;  F. 
10.   Caldwell;   W.    McDonald;  Chas.    11.    Collins;  Frederick 
Fairfield;   Mr.    and   Mrs.   J.    O.    Murphey;  E.    E.   Thacker; 
Arthur    McLucas;    Ehrhardt    and    Stensetb;   K,i/.a   and   C. 
K.   McGiillard;  John  Chambers;   Mrs.    Alex   Lackey;  Mrs. 

Magnus  Frederic  Cnrin  ;  II.  G.  Ranz;  Miss  Isabel  Hartley; 
Mary  E,  Horton;  Carl  Mohr;  .las.  M.  Smith;  Jeromo  S. 
Whlttey;  Edith  N.  Shoup;  .1.  W.  Shelton;  P,  R,  Johnson; 

.Mil  Grade  Lexington  P.  S.,  Lexington,  N.  C. ;  Some 
Sals  Circle;  J.  T.  Davie:  ().  Johnson  and  Son;  George 
Clark;  Rev.  Geo.  We, Is  Ely;  Daniel  Allan;  Chas  II.  Gill; 
C.  H.  Ring;  A.  E.  North;  Lewis  G.  Ehrlinger;  Geo.  D. 
Roberts;  Mrs.  Win.  II.  Gray;  Carl  F.  Isaacson;  G. 
Eugene  Miicr;  0,  A.  Carlson;  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan; 
B.  W.  Griffin;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Harper;  Ida  M.  Ilazeuhyor; 
Mrs.  J.  Gaines;  C.  W.  EVjSSell;  Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Rang; 
Alice  M.  Pratt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  C.  Slmcox;  Mrs.  10.  L, 
Freyman;  It.  s.  McLomb;  J.  A.  Keiso;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Mitchell;  Geo.  H.  Mm!. in;  W.  H.  Cole;  Itosallo  Prido- 
nioic;    Win.    .1.    Banish;    John    F.    Chase;    Mrs.    10.    and    L. 

Westbrook;  C.  C.  Reals;  C.  W.  Ellis;  Mary  E.  Stelner; 
H.  A.  Peterman;  Mrs.  John  Dorsey;  Frances  Kersner; 
Mary  L.  Smith;  W.  R.  Price;  M.  Malone;  ]■'..  A.  Hopper; 
J.    O.     Snyder;    II.    L.    Kennedy;    J.    A.     Goldman;    L.    A. 

Frey;  J.  C.  Seckel;  J.  W.  CUne;  J.  J.  Fish;  Nelle 
Bradley;  Orrie  C.  Bumpus;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Weston;  C.  H. 
Pohlemus;  C.  C.  Hills;  B,  II.  Brooks;  Mrs.  William  J. 
Hoffman;  .Mrs.  Millard  Shelton  Burns;  "in  Memory  of 
my  Son,"  Chicago,  111.;  John  Coverdale;  c.  II.  Davis; 
Annette  .1.  Chamberlain;  Geo.  W.  Bin,;  W.  E,  Maxcy;  11. 
Daiis  Ackerly;  Robert  P,  Jones;  F.  L,  Grlce;  Laura 
Morgan;  Mrs.  E,  E.  Minor;  F.  A.  Bedhead;  Jennie 
Wolfe;  Mrs.  P.  F.  Kenncy;  Win.  W.  Page;  Mrs.  Frcd'k 
K.  Tinkham;  J.  W.  Myers;  John  Orr  Young;  Ralph 
E.    Steever;    Mrs.    Minnie    Mnrrisell.;    Florence    l.nug;    ('has, 

P.  Putledge;  Donna  Merchant;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brewster; 
\ii\in  ii.  Winter;  M.  B.  Cowher;  Tho  Be-Noo-II  Com- 
pany; J.  L.  Phillips;  A.  !•'.  Herring;  Arthur  Blake; 
.1.  L.  Galbraith;  Mis.  It.  11.  lliller;  1).  C.  Haggard; 
J.  F.  Craig;  A.  C.  McCauley;  W.  B.  Rlttonhouse;  Mi. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  DeMerltt;  Lillian  P.  Compton;  B,  C. 
Nichols  and  Nellie  M.  Nichols;  Dr.  \V.  T.  McLemore; 
Delia  M.  Thomas;  John  Stone;  Mrs.  Edward  Rohfleld; 
Mr.     and    Mrs.     N.     If.     Rlackmore;    Laura    Frazcc ;    A.     L. 

Emmons;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Keyes;  Frank  B.  Adams; 
Lena  E.  Russell;  E.  L.  Stout;  J.  W,  Brawley;  M.  Hoop; 
Charles  A.  Firry;  Laura  II.  Montz;  Mrs.  Wm.  Frear  and 
(S.  I...  M.  R.,  E.  R.,  and  Wm.,  Jr.,  Frear;  Leonora 
Wans;  .1.  W.  McKinnkell;  H.  R,  Edgerton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  W.  Rogers;  j.  A.  Naugle;  Sam  High.  Rebs  Webb;  Lula 
Smith;    R.    L.    Junes;    Mrs.    Charles    S.    Corson;    Clara    A. 

Erlswran;    F,    Van    D.    Smith;   J.    G.    McLellan;    Rebi s 

A.  Collins;  Mr.  and  Mis.  F,  I'.  Merrick ;  A.  G.  Loveland; 
w.  K.  Newbold;  F.  E.  Qulgley;  J.  W.  Bonnett;  Wm. 
Reuben  Lofferts;  Sidney  Brown;  Samuel  Miller;  C.  F, 
Beninghoff;  B,  3,  Sutherland  and  Carrie  Sutherland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Carr;  Miss  Marion  Lyman;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
,i.    V.    Hall;    W.    Edward    Myers;   Geo.    w.    Dexter;   John 

Nlcol;    Cus    .limes;     Mr.     and     Mi         .las.     Mycls;     Geo.     F. 

Hardy,  Jr.;  "Anonymous,"  Colfax,  111.;  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Ktillwell;  Ray  J.  Gartland;  it.  D.  Koplln;  J.  K.  Avey; 
Arthur  L.  Danforth;  Fred  C.  Laukert;  w.  i>.  Wolf;  Frank 
.m.ii  h;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Burties  ;  A.  0.  Page;  Edmond 
Hans;    Edgai    C.   Carpenter;  Progress  Machine  Works;  Mr, 

and     Mis.    Gen.    ('.    Marsh;    R.     L.     Wnnicr.liv.    Mrs.     Bella 

m.  True;  Mrs,  Henn  Whlttemore;  .lames  ,\.  Miller;  Effie 
Armstrong;  Wlllard  Robinson;  Christine  and   Landrj    llar- 

ii i;    Laura    Tolman;  J.    M.   Eeopple;  J.   D.   Arthur,  Jr.; 

i  i.ini  m.  Vlera;  T,  Louis  Hansen;  Anna  B.  Loomls; 
Mi  Willis  F.  Manges;  Mrs.  F.  P.  F.ucr;  M.  L.  .lames 
and  Family;  C.  A.  Mason;  G.  H.  Guy;  Janeito  M.  Lord; 
It  II.  Franklin;  Kenneth  M.  Brown;  Oxford  Miners 
i  nion  No.  -'Tn,  Oxford,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Charles  (;.  SewaU; 
i'.     S.     Aboil;    "Anonymous,"    Portland.    Ore.;    Charles    A. 

II. i   i.li;    Mi    ,    \i ut    .landa;   A.   A.   Wedeineyi.i  ;   Mrs.    W. 

A.  I. ina  ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gard;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith;  II. 
W  Knapp;  M.  Crosby;  Buth  Waldron;  Walter  I.  Allen; 
M.  A.  Billey;  A.  E,  Griffith;  A.  J.  Luten;  J.  1).  Saekett; 
s  W.  Bridgham;  Minnie  C.  Potter;  Dorothea  E.  Felger: 
wm.  G.  Blake;  Walter  A.  Davis;  Otto  Block;  Thos. 
Ci  iien;  A  n  Staley;  Elln  v.  Hellqulst;  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Johi  on;  Mis.  Joseph  E.  Friend;  Mrs.  G.  H.  TVnncy: 
I     |!    Coll     Win     A     llnmel;  Clinton   Kimble  Stokes;  J.  It. 
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Anderson;  L.  u.  Judson;  R.  Hazard;  C.  E.  Beck;  Go. 
A.  Cregier;  Lottie  A.  Grow;  A.  H.  Martin;  Mis.  P..  F. 
Brewer;  Carlos  s.  Andrews;  Mrs.  Rachel  .1.  Cook;  L.  R. 
Pape;  (,.  A.  Koenig;  G.  J.  Lindsay;  A.  Harris;  Elizabeth 
and  Lydia  Fonde;  "In  Memory  of  a  Little  Girl,"  Wash- 
ington, u.  (.;  -a  Friend,"  Bremerton,  Wash.;  Anna  E. 
»ii       '   S'  Patton;   Eugenia   M.    McCabe;   Henrietta   II. 

Allan;  Ethel  h.  Rains;  J.  Courtland  Scott;  Gertrude  Beck- 
with  and  Sister:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lollie;  Bessie  Thatcher; 
gjencer  C.  Howes;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peek;  Rev.  H.  J.  ICllis; 
Mrs.  James  L.  Bailey;  History  Classes,  Cadieux  H.  S., 
t.rosse  Pointe,  Mich.;  Boy  Scout  Headquarters,  Baton 
Kouge,  La  ;  Princess  Review.  No.  16.  Women's  Benefit 
Assn.  of  Maccabees  of  Burlington.  Wash.;  Epworth  League 
Service  of  M.  Church  ol  Davis,  so.  Dak.;  Scottsville 
Christian  Endeavor  Soc,  Scottsville,  Va. ;  Maddisses 
<  uh.  Cong.  Church,  Saco,  Me. ;  Phiiathea  S.  S.  C,  Kiist 
Christian  Church,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Parents  Club,  Public 
School  89,  queens,  Klmhurst,  L.  I.;  20th  Century  Club. 
Kalamazoo,  .Mich.;  E.  L.  Hollobaugh;  J.  .1.  Solaski  and 
J.  R.  Laing;  Red  Cross,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  James 
H.  Fitzgerald;  Clay  County  High  School,  Clay,  W.  Va. ; 
J.  V.  McAdoo;  F.  E.  Harding;  A.  A.  Olney;  Dorothea 
<.ilpin;  .Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Frake;  "Friends,"  Alfred.  Me.; 
G.  W.  Wolaver,  Jr.;  Olive  Whitlock;  J.  F.  Gardner;  L. 
Reynolds;  Walter  Ellsworth;  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Hall;  O.  E. 
.Rose;  T.  A.  Oplinger;  J.  J.  Cook;  T.  M.  Callahan;  Joe 
Dee;  Chas.  T.  Snaw;  Frank  Porter;  "Children  of  Christ 
Church,"  Napoleonville,  La.;  Alice  Veader;  Leon  A. 
Wolverton;  Geo.  W.  Lansley;  E.  O.  Gross;  Ida  L. 
Merriam;  Esther  Knapp;  W.  C.  Williams;  Catherine  A. 
Leien;  "J.  E.  A.,"  Dupont.  Wash.;  Women's  Bible  Class 
of  Central  Christian  Church,  Austin,  Texas;  Janet  S. 
Wood;  Rev.  A.  Rasmussen  and  Family;  D.  L.  Miller- 
Geo.  Ramsey;  J.  p.  Smith;  E.  E.  Sutton;  Calvin  M. 
Illllcgas;  P.  A.  Barnett;  C.  Trotin;  Janet  F.  Braxton;  W. 
T.  Morgan;  O.  H.  Crowder;  Elizabeth  B.  Whittenberg; 
\V.  C.  Scovell;  E.  W.  Montgomery;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Duff;  Theo. 
L.  Smith:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Calder;  Katherine  Roth  and 
Sisters;  Myrtle  Blackburn;  J.  L.  West;  J.  W.  Rule;  J. 
Henry  DeBoer;  Mrs.  Margaret.  M.  Stearns;  W.  E.  Kin- 
caid;  Morris  S.  Rothnem;  Mothers-  Club  of  Abbeville, 
Ala.;  E.  Grace  Neltro;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Reed;  Joel  J.  Prydc; 
O.ive  Starkey;  Frances  Stone;  H.  S.  Senecal;  Wauhinkapa 
Camp  Fire,  Wahpiton,  N.  D. ;  Annio  G.  Bodley;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Fritts;  Vina  Cutnbertson;  Anna  J.  Apple- 
man;  E.  L.  Pollard;  Dr.  H.  L.  Lewis;  A.  I.  Rowland; 
H.  B.  Crane;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  McKinsey;  Mrs.  Clara 
Ewald;  Mrs.  ,T.  C.  Hemphill;  Charlotte  A.  Hamilton-  Asa 
B.  Morton;  J.  Howling;  Louis  J.  Welsch;  A.  E.  Jinks; 
Carl  F.  Harsch;  Esther  L.  Gi.bert;  John  Stofer;  Mrs.  Ida 
M.  Stewart;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stewart;  Mrs.  James  H.  Price; 
Mrs.  Julia  K.  Campbell;  A.  R.  Altermatt;  W.  E.  McLane; 
J.  A.  Ballantyne;  F.  H.  Truney;  May,  Robert  and  Cathe- 
rine Sands;  Mildred  Foote;  Frank  K.  Taylor;  Lucille  F. 
McMillan;  Key.  M.  A.  Myers;  Capt.  Albert  G.  Chase;  E. 
II.  Egan;  Mary  A.  Griggs;  Shelby  Lumber  Co.;  Edward 
Seanor;  F.  Lyman  Windolph;  Rev.  J.  K.  Jensen;  T.  c. 
Clifton;  R.  B.  Eglin;  George  A.  Bradley;  "Anonymous," 
Ft.  Collins,  Col.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Corbin;  J.  B. 
Swann;  S.  Agues  Mann;  Tobias  Huffaker;  Mrs.  A.  Hunt; 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cornforth;  Margaret  J.  Banton;  Elsie  M. 
Wood;  Elizabeth  Kolbe;  "L.  A.  T.."  Addison,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Calland;  Alice  B.  Story;  C.  A.  Cochran;  P.  L. 
Austin;  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Cook;  Ann  Martin;  H.  Presley: 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Kiely;  Margaret  E.  Smith:  Geo.  Imhoff; 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Crary;  M.  Y.  Bruen ;  Natalie  R.  Neven; 
Clinton  J.  Moore;  "B.  M.  H.."  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  G.  K. 
Switzer;  S.  S.  Tower:  Katherine  McGregor;  Miriam 
Stevens;  Mrs.  Helen  Carrol)  and  Blanche  Bennet  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ellis;  Bertha  D.  Hagle;  Edgar  Hapke;  V. 
Dorothea  DeMeritt;  Hannah  E.  DeMeritt:  Rossbert  E. 
DeMeritt:  Delphin  G.  DeMeritt:  M.  A.  Beeson;  Lieut- 
Col.  C.  H.  Lyman;  J.  B.  Anderson;  V.  C.  Alexander; 
Major   John    r.    Long;   J.    W.    Lawsou;   M.    A.    McDonald; 

I.  Mackinder;  J.  P.  Loveli;  Louise  V.  Corbin:  Chas.  J. 
Nichols;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Kimmel ;  Ralph  M.  Crafton;  Geo.  p. 
T.  Pattison;  The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Beech  Grove  School, 
Hickman,  Ky. ;  C.  Turneau;  Mrs.  Jessie  Wright;  Betty 
Anderson;  Katharine  G.  Jordan;  Chas.  F.  Grey,  2nd; 
Thos.  M.  Carothers;  W.  E.  Lea;  Walter  1..  Beid;  L.  A. 
Reed;  R.  J.  Baldwin:  Mrs.  Lou  Gilmore;  M.  T.  Stevens: 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Miesse;  A.  L.  Converse;  It.  S.  Bridgmm ; 
W.  R.  MeMullen;  .Miss  H.  Black;  Edna  M.  Kegley;  Gil- 
bert Greenberg;  Mrs.  Maud  Moore;  Prof.  C.  A.  Ellwood; 
J.  H.  Mersfelder,  Jr.;  Alice  G.  Pomeroy;  A.  G.  Vestal; 
A.  Hcddy;  H.  C.  Weaver;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Coombs; 
Mrs.  Helene  Stumberg;  ('lemma  Billingsley;  Franklin 
Harris;  C.  L.  Kiednagel;  Mrs.  John  W.  Henderson,  Jr.; 
G.  I!.  deVries;  Mrs.  Lydia  T.  Lighton;  Mrs.  V.  S.  Terry; 
Mrs.  Florence  Perry;  Mrs.  W.  R.  McClurg;  Frank  Barclay; 
J.  B.  Kendall:  J.  M.  Park;  Minnie  Gebhard;  Fred  Smith; 
John  C.  Pritchett;  John  G.  Long;  John  F.  Hawsher;  M. 
Smith;  Frieda  Hermann;  "Anonymous,"  Fossil,  Ore.;  E. 
C,  Halmerson;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Voorhis;  G.  W.  Updike: 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Amos  II.  Roff;  Ethel  (!.  Strong:  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Ilinkle.v;  Donald  L.  Boss;  Eleanor  I..  Russell:  J.  B.  Bed- 
ford; Helen  Joy  Homer;  Hester  Makepiece  Homer;  R.  F. 
Cox;  Caroline  Agatha  Baxter:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Stone;  S.  L. 
Rankin:  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Glasier:  Louis  O.  Bodin;  John  E. 
Miles;  R.  T.  Walker;  Sara  Cauthen;  Mrs.  S.  Elizabeth 
Warnman;  Judge  Valentino  Gideon;  ' 
merton.  Pa.;  M.  S.  Sprague;  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Rice:  Mrs.  .lames  J.  Daniel];  H. 
Smith;   Martha    C.    Woodruff;   Miss   O. 

Reed;  W.  R.  Barrett:  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Lackey;  Mary  M. 
Marcy;  R.  K.  Creager;  H.  C.  Barrett;  Butler  Transfer 
Co.;  John  Ticmeyer;  C.  F.  Ewoldt;  Wm.  C.  Kriege;  Mrs 
Reed  H.  Ellis;  Geo.  R.  Barrett;  John  C.  Ford;  Jas.  A. 
MePhcrson;  John  S.  Dunham;  Jas.  E.  Kane:  Lucy 
Hedden;  M.  E.  Kalian;  S.  c.  Thomson;  Dr.  N.  Bamsej 
Simmons;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Kenly;  Franc  B.  Daniels;  Martha 
G.  Brandt;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolf ersberger ;  C.  F.  Seifried;  H. 
A.  Hughes;  Ladies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
Lauriutn,  Mich.;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Adrian  Nyouist;  A.  E. 
Gray;    Doris    Simon;    Mrs.    Lucien    Board;   Edwin    Elias- 

II.  Stephen  Bridge;  Minnie  Martz;  L.  C.  Watkins  &  Bros.; 
J.  A.  Patterson;  "Anonymous,"  Beading,  Pa.-  Frank  II 
Taylor;  C.  Keotting;  Mis.  If.  O.  Bradley;  Franklin  H. 
Fox;  "Anonymous,"  Bayside,  L.  I.;  John  J.  Brandt  ■ 
Walter  Mulford;  Bessie  lien  Rutledge;  John  A.  Nelson;  E. 
1'.  Lively;  J.  L.  Malone;  Christian  Nielsen;  Mis.  Mary  d! 
Johnson;  Pocahontas  Cheek;  John  Cerutti-  Rev  W  W 
Hammond:  O.  &  W.  Holding;  L.  E.  Evans;  Mis.  Anna 
M.  Whittikcr;  E.  W.  Hartwig;  Chester  Diereks;  T.  s, 
Murray;  J.  Roserlind:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Neumann; 
Mrs.  Lloyd  n.  Adams:  Liberty  ('.imiiiandery.  No  6 
K.  T.,  Liberty.  Mo.;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Pressley;  Francis  1 
Thomassen;    "The   Browsers,"    N.    Y.    City:    W.    F.    Groves; 

Selma     Hunt;     Wm.     Ky i;     Second     Mile    Class,     South' 

Wayne  Baptist  S.  S.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. ;  Chas.  F.  Joachim; 
Jr.;  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Fowler;  II.  G.  Memory;  Dr.  Alfred 
Baldwin;  P.  M.  Byram;  J.  W.  Mitchell;  II.  J.  Gatens; 
John  W.  Leavenworth;  G.  F.  Brown;  Mary  May  Eire* 
Spencer  R.  Naylor;  Mrs.  Roso  Kepkey;  Gertrude  Crockett; 
Lida  E.  Biaschi;  Mattio  E.  Covell;  E.  M.  Roane;  Grace 
E.  Roberts;  H.  B.  Talbutt;  J.  L.  Bartelt;  M.  L.  Bi.-kart; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Dreher;  Mrs.  Jolin  U.  Adams;  Edw. 
C.  Dee;  Robert  M.  Lunny;  Lawrence  W.  Pierce;  Raoul  L. 
Honanno. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $5,674.50 
Previously  reported  . . .    $1,259,266.80 
Total  this  report 241,885.78 

GRAND  TOTAL       $1,501,152.58 


'Anonymous,"    Fal- 

F.  Wersel;  Harriet 

G.  Magell;    F.    O. 
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Wherever  blow  the  winds  of  trade  and  ships  nose 
into  port,  this  bank  is  able  to  follow  with  foreign 
banking  service. 

Our  facilities  are  ample  to  handle  with  precision 
and  dispatch  every  banking  transaction  involved 
in  trading  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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American  Business! 
Forward March  ! 

Despite  various  obstructing  circumstances,  General  Demand  has 
given  the  order  "Forward  March!"  to  the  whole  industrial  army. 
Chicago,  in  strategic  position,  reflects  the  business  conditions  of 
the  nation.  In  Chicago,  The  Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks  are  at  the  financial  service  of  American  business,  equipped 
and  eager  to  aid  in  the  great  forward  movement. 

National  and  international  facilities  make  for  these  banks  an 
important  opportunity  for  serving  American  business. 

The  CONTINENTAL**/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  CAPITAL  MORE  THAN  50  MILLION  DOLLARS 
RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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You  cmiejrn  to  play  the  seal*  in  one  hour's 

\our  pftaamira,  and 
popu  I  plan. 

MAKES   AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

1  I     1   c»tal.>ff  o!"  ■ 

thlruj  in  True- Ion*  band  nut  urcbeat  n  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

19  t  i  ii,-.  h,-r  Slock.  Elkart.  Ind 


livins.  The  NATIONAL 
STEAM  PRESSURE  AI  UMI- 
MUM  COOKER  renders  cheap- 
er meats  tender  in  '<  the  time, 
using  '<  the  fuel.  Brings  oul  a 
flavors,  and  retains  delicious,  appetizing 
vegetables,  and  dessert,  can 
be  prepared  at  one  time.  Cannot  scorch  or 
burn.      Prevents    disagreeable  cooking    odors. 

Writ*  ior  inttrestiht  booklet 

Northwestern   Steel 

&  Iron  Work*  * 

M7  Sprint  Strtft 
Eta  CUire.   Wisconsin 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Exacative  Accoantanta  command  bit:  salaries.     Thousands  of  firms 

•••d  them.     '  i  I'ubli  •  Accountants  in  U.  S.     Many 

■fawning  $3.UUU  to  l 10,000  »  year.     Wo  train  you  thor.dy  by  mail  in 

•para  tome  foe  t\  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 

t.ocii.     Ko'twieda/eof  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  befrin.    Thocourse 

l  ••raonal  supervision  of  William  Ft.  Cant*-nholx.  A.M   .  C. 

]*  A   ,  -  r  r»n<1  lnntruct«r,  I  JniverHttyof  Illinois'  Dircc- 

■  ttn-ij  Public  Accountanta,  una  of  tho 

KattonaJ  A  •  Cost  Accountants,  a.-niPted  by  a  Inrire  staff 

A'a.  mcla  .  n*  rn.-rnbi-rs    of    Ihe    American  Institute    of    Ac- 

•otmLar.ta.     Luw  tuiUoo   fev — easy  t«rm»-Wrne  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-HC.  Chicago 
77i<     l.irge*t    liusiticvs    f'r, lining   Institution  in   tho  World 


ADDING  MACHINE  $25 

Lat<   •  reeyear  guarantee.    Automat- 

ically sub':  duplies,  divides, — easily, 

17.  S.  ( .nvt.  and 
•ions.  Send  bn  !  or  letter- 

bead  I      -  Fret  Trial.     No  obligation. 

Ray  Adding  Machine  Co.,    Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 


Comfort  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

And  Fragrant  Talcum 

Fnraamplcr  mm  a  fascinating  ft agrance 

Cuticura  L«boratorl«<.I»pt  7  Malden.Msis' 


PATENTS. 


i  ■  j  I  le  Bo  i     and 
E\  I  i  •  IF  (  0N<  EP. 

Ii  of  invention 

' 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  P.  C. 

I  N  VFNTf   |R<\  rent  shuuM 

111  V  1^11  1  KJI\J 

i  and  we  will  give    op 
K  \Mnil  I'll     .-.     <  o       n.pi     171.    Washington,    1).    C. 
I  OR    \M  si  li  us       ;         iLOGS, 

il  kinds  ol 

OBSMSTIC    PUBLISHING    CO  .  51J  So.   Dearborn    St..    CHICACD 


PLAYS 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on   the   Roof   of  the   World 

: 

arc  told  ol  in   mm' 

Mountain  Memories 

r  \HKM\  CONWAY,   M  P..  Lilt  O., 
ex-Prrn  <.ftti.-  Mpim-  Club  and  Via 


of  thr  Ri 

ooe  ol 
with  ir 

•h<-   ri: 


•graphical   <'k  Ki  ■    of  I  i,  .  land 


-am  climber*.  »!. 
lava,  .n  K 

ol    photograph*  of   u: 

toe  pleasing  literary  stvlr  of  the  book,  n 

lover  should  mill  reading. 

■■Ih    It,  r  till -Hater  Illtiitrntloni.SS:  by  mall.  S.f.lS 

Faak  &  WagaalU  Company.  3S4-360  F<wrlk  Arena*.  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  8. — Cambridge  University ,  En- 
gland, by  a  vote  of  901  to  712,  refuses 
women  lull  membership  in  the  university 

on  equal  terms  with  men.  Most  of  the 
other  English  universities,  including 
Oxford,  have  granted  full  membership 
to  women. 

A  Paris  dispatch  says  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  addrest  a  note  to  former 
King  Constantino  asking  thai  he  abdi- 
cate immediately  in  favor  of  the  Crown 
Prince. 

The  Fiinfkirchen  district,  105  miles  south- 
west of  Budapest,  which  was  awarded 
to  Hungary  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  is 
declared  the  Republic  of  Baranya, 
under  the  protection  of  Serbia,  says  a 
Vienna  report. 

The  British  Government  is  considering 
whether  it  will  request  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  interests  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship  to  take  official 
notice  of  the  anti-British  activities  in 
America  of  Eamon  de  Valera,  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Republic,"  according 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Andrew  Bouar  Law. 

Reports  reaching  Constantinople  declare 
the  War  Minister  of  Armenia  has  pro- 
claimed a  military  dictatorship  over 
that  country.  lie  is  said  to  have 
joined  Bolshevik  troops  at  Baku  and  to 
be  advancing  toward  Erivan,  where  a 
Soviet  government  was  proclaimed  on 
December  -i. 

December  9. — Reports  from  Geneva  say 
that  it  is  understood  Japan  delivers 
to  the  League  of  Nations  Commission 
on  Mandates  two  declarations  on 
racial  equality,  in  one  declaring  her 
readiness  to  offer  the  freedom  of  her 
islands  to  all  nations,  and  in  the  other 
protesting  against  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  same  steps. 

The  League*  Council  hands  to  the  As- 
sembly a1  Geneva  a  report  on  mandates, 
criticized  because  it  leaves  the  whole 
mandate  question  where  it  has  been 
and  makes  no  recommendations  for  the 
future. 

Gustave  Muller,  Socialist,  is  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Switzerland,  being  the  first  Socialist 
to  hold  this  position. 

It  is  confirmed  in  semiofficial  quarters  in 
London  that  the  Allied  governments 
have  agreed  to  revise  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  concerning  chiefly  the  disposi- 
tion of  Smyrna,  winch  it  is  now  expected 
will  be  given  back  to  the  Turks.  It  is 
also  intimated  that  the  Allies  do  not 
intend  to  put  further  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Constantint  s  return  to  Greece. 

A  peace  treaty  between  Armenia  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  is  reported  to  have 
been  signed  in  Alexandropol  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  Under  its  terms  Armenia's 
territory  will  be  reduced  to  only  the 
region  of  Erivan,  the  capital,  and  Lake 
Gokcha,  and  all  Armenia's  armament 
I  be  dc  livered  to  the  Turks,  with  the 
exception  of  1,500  rifles  and  a  few 
machine  guns. 

December  10. — The  British  Government 
proclaims  inarlial  law  at  Dublin,  ex- 
tending to  four  counties,  Kerry,  Limer- 
ick, Cork,  and  Tipperary. 

The  League  of  Nations  adopts  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Blockade,  favor- 
ing the  use  of  economic  weapons  to 
prevent  future  wars,  but  leaving  each 
nation  free  to  decide  whether  a  breach 
of  the  Covenant  requiring  the  laying 
of  a  blockade  hat  occurred. 

The  1020  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  awarded 
to  President  Wilson  at  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  and  the  1919  prize  to  L6on 
Bourgeois,  of  Prance, 


Editors,    Lawyers,     Scholars,     Writers, 

Clergymen,     Teachers,      Travelers, 

Students — All     who     have      any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages  need  these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  Will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boiellc,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  i.zjopages,  ?/.p.5  net;  by  mail,  $2.05. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  ioc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed,  $j  postpaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  has  been  so  long  en- 
gagedinthe  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — An  Eminent 
Scholar. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,360  Pages,  Jr. 0.5  net;  by  mail,  $2.05. 
With  double.  Patent  thumb-notch  index,  JOc.  extra. 
Boundin  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed,  ii  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

316th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College, Oxford; and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  beadictionary  of  clas- 
sical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with  classical  or  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  02ft  Pages,  $r.01  net;  by  mail,  $2.05. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,  }0C.  extra. 
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It  is  reported  from  London  that  martial 
jaw  has  been  proclaimed  in  Roumania 
in  connection  with  the  throwing  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Roumanian  Senate,  in. 
which  two  Senators  were  killed  and 
others  seriously  injured. 

December  11. — All  the  villages  in  the 
Tepeleni  district,  southern  Albania, 
are  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ac- 
cording to  Rome  advices,  200  persons 
being  reported  killed  and  15,000 
homeless. 

Viscount  Ishii,  of  Japan,  tells  the  Arma- 
ments Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  that  Japan  can  not 
consent  to  carry  out  the  League's  pro- 
posal for  disarmament  so  long  as 
America  is  outside  th<>  League.  The 
proposal  was  that  during  the  next  two 
years  no  member  of  the  League  should 
possess  greater  armament  than  it 
had  in  1920.  The  proposal  was  passed, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  merely 
amounted  to  a  recommendation. 

December  12. — Sadi  Lecointe,  the  French 
aviator,  breaks  the  world's  airplane 
speed  record  by  flying  four  kilometers 
in  forty-six  second's,  or  at  the  rate  of 
194.5  miles  an  hour. 

Incendiary  fires  thought  to  have  been  set 
by  the  military  in  reprisal  for  a  Sinn- 
Fein  ambuscade  sweep  the  business 
district  of  Cork  and  spread  into  the 
residential  sections,  devastating  a  large 
part  of  the  city.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  more 'than  $15,000,000. 

The  Polish  Government  adopts. and  pro- 
claims the  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  guarantees  protection 
of  the  rights  of  minorities,  according 
to  Warsaw  advices.  This  action  aims 
at  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 

December  13. — New  disorders  in  Ireland 
follow  the  burning  of  Cork,  says  a 
London  report.  The  Sinn-Feiners  three 
times  attack  the  forces  of  the  Crown, 
in  each  case  bein^  defeated. 
The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  adopts 
a  statute  for  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  Court  as 
planned  still  lacks  the  obligatory  ap- 
pearance of  both  parties  to  a  dispute, 
and  provides  no  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  decisions.  The  plan 
now  goes  to  the  different  states  for 
ratification,  and  if  twenty-two,  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  League, 
approve  it  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Assembly,  the  judges  will  be  elected 
and  the  Court  will  come  into  existence 
in  September. 

It  is  reported  from  Santiago  that  the 
Chilean  delegates  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly,  at  Geneva,  carry 
final  instructions  to  retire  from  the 
Assembly  in  the  event  that  it  accepts 
the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  petitions  for 
a  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1882  and 
1904  with  Chile. 

December  14. — It  is  reported  from  Buenos 
.  Aires  that  the  Argentine  Government 
will  give  no  notification  of  withdrawal 
from  the  League  of  Nations  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  I  of  the  pact,  because 
it  does  not  consider  that  Argentina 
ever  has  been  a  member  of  the  League. 
The  newly  chosen  Constituent  Assembly 
of  Jugo-Slavia  elects  former  Premier 
Nikola  P.  Pachich,  of  the  Radical  party, 
Provisional  President  of  the  Assembly, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Belgrade. 

CONGRESS 

December  8. — Immediate  revision  of  the 
nation's  tax  laws  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  levy  of  $4,000,000,000  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  including  a  2  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  taxes  on  incomes 
up  to  $5,000,  is  urged  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Houston,  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress.  The  Secretary 
proposes  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
taxes  and  the  elimination  of  certain  of 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  nut  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  only  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided  cable  cover- 
ing. Note  the  open  and 
porous  construction, 
easily  cut,  stretched  or 
unraveled.  Compare  it 
with  the  illustration  of 
Duracord  above. 


andardize 
on  Duracord 


HUNDREDS  of  firms  throughout 
the  United  States  in  every  line 
of  industry  have  adopted  Duracord  as 
their  standard  portable  electric  cord 
for  all  purposes. 

In  most  cases,  these  users  started 
with  a  small  amount  of  Duracord  and 
watched  results.  Its  thick,  heavy 
woven  covering  established  a  record  of 
endurance  that  brought  forth  the 
edict  "Standardize  on  Duracord". 

Duracord 
is  made  in  23  sizes 

to  fit  all  kinds  of  portable  electric  tools, 
extension  lamps,  sand  and  cement 
mixing  machines,  portable  loaders, 
magnetic  cranes,  mining  machines, 
mine  locomotives,  welders,  storage 
battery  charging  outfits  —  anywhere 
in  fact  where  portable  cord  is  used. 

If  you  are  using  Duracord  for  special  work 
only,  check  up  its  service  record  and  ask  your 
electrical  jobber  for  samples  of  the  other  sizes 
of  cord  you  use.  If  you  have  not  yet  used 
Duracord  ask  your  jobber  or  write  us  direct  for 
samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary  cord  for 
you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  V/OVEN  FABRIC  CO. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
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Did  YOU  Ever  Fall  In  Love 

With  Words? 


HAVE  you  ever  fully  realized  the  wonder  and  witchery  of  words? 
A  single  word  can  be  .1  blessing  >>r  .1  curse,  an  incantation 
cr.  a  blow  or  .1  caress.  It  ran  mirror  all  the  haunting 
■arlight  on  the  sea  or  limn  the  blackest  abysses  of  despair. 
It  was  with  words  that  those  master  magicians  of  styh — Stevenson, 
Pater,  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Poe — built  tlu-ir  deathless  fabrics  of 
imagination  that  will  eternally  enthrall  the  minds  of  men.  As 
Browning's  musician,  l>y  adding  one  sound  to  three  others,  made 
•  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star,"  so  your  practised  writer  can  fashion 
3Ut  rd  or  two  not  a  sentence  but  a  spell.      With  a   lew    pal- 

pitating syllables  the  ]*H.'t  cm  picture 
t  vour  enraptured  fancy  "Bokhara, 
where  red  lilies  blow,  and  silken  sands 
of  r    revive    for    you     for 

a  wondrous  moment  all  "the  glory 
that    was  ind    the   grandeur   that 

was  Rome."  No  art  of  all  the  arts  is 
comparable  to  this,  that  from  mere 
word*    weaves    the  a  1  sques  of 

fiction,  cuts  the  polished  gem  of  the 
e=>sa. .  or  conjures  the  sheer  beauty  of  a 
•ong. 

The  Magic  Power 
of  Words 

The  stud>  of  words  i>  really  a  thrilling 
occupation.  Thousands  <>f  men  and  women 
who  daily  use  the  English  language  gel  no 
further  than  the  stinted  vocabulary  which 
is  theirs  by  haphazard   acquisition,    when 

a  little  study  would  soon  give  them  a  mastery  of  a  vocabulary 
that  would  express  counlle-s  shades  of  meaning.  When  you 
rememlier  that  there  are  scarcely  any  two  words  in  the  English 
Language  that  mean  exactly  the  same,  you  can  readily  ap- 
ate  how  careful  one  must  be  in  choosing  the  exact  word  to 
eas    a    given  meaning. 

1  >r.  James  C.  Fernald,  th.it  .  icher  of  the  English  language, 

in   his   intensely   int.  work    "English    Synonyms,    Antonyms 

tions"  says   that    "tin-   great  mass  of  untrained  speakers 

and   writers  need  to  l>e  reminded,   in   the  first   place,  that  '.here  are 

synonyms — a  suggestion   which   they   would  not  gain  from  any  pre- 

n  of  separate  definition-  in    1  dictionary.    The  deplorable  repetl- 

h  which  many  slightly  •  I   persons  use  such  words  as 

'elegant,'  'splendid,'   'awful,'   'clever,'   'horrid,'  to  indicate  (for  they 

ay  shade  of  certain  approved  or 
tionable  qualities,   shows   a   limited   vocabulary,   .1   poverty  of 

•  importance  to  <  orret  t.     Many  who 

ild  !"•  surprised  to  learn  how 

is  the  numb  ords  they  employ.     Yet  they  attempt 

••  to  thoi  .-,  so  unlike,  that  what  is  the 

n  one  occasion  musl  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 

her  tin:- 
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You  See"  and  "You  Know" 


on  panied  by  poverty  of 

hoe  who  ■  I  for  widely  dif- 

:  es  to  forgi  t  1  hat 

■r  perhaps  he  retains  a 
whii  h  pta  to  defint 

himself  and  dimly  hints 
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his   inadequate   word 


phrase    as 

.MiOi.  I2m..    doth.  436  pp.        ji.vo  '     "i    '«•' «r 'you  know,' 

i2mo  <  loth     1.90  in  the  helple  1  attempt 

r  of  tin-  I  11  vil i%h  Language,  ■                     , 

i.-n,                                                                      1      1  to    injet  t    into  another 

/  ,s<-   ■  '"to                                             .»5c  mind     by    suggestion 

tl.lpful  Hints  in   Liiijli  ,li.  doth                                35c  ,               ,              * 

I  iigJi*h  (.rammar  . Simplified.  Umo.  (.loth         1.00  u  nat     adequate    words 

would  enable  him  simply 

At    all    B<Ji>k stores,     or    from     the    Publishtrrs  and  distinctly  to  say." 


Thirty-seven  Words  That 
Denote  "Pure" 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  or  substitute  words 
for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  beginning,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty 
for  friendly,  and  thirty-seven  for  pure.  The  mere  mention  of  such 
numbers  opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of 
utterance,  which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a  revelation. 
There  is  no  other  work  on  the  English  language  that  can  compare 
with  Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions" 
as  an  aid  for  selecting  the  exact  word  to  make  your  meaning  absolutely 

clear— to  give  "punch"  and  "power"  to  a 
proposed  letter,  advertisement,  speech, 
sermon,  article,  report,  or  story.  Without 
this  handy  book  at  your  elbow,  you  may  be 
wasting  half  the  power  of  your  thoughts  in 
weak  expression. 

The  Use  of  More  Than 
Eight  Thousand  Words 
Explained  by  Example: 

"An  antagonist  is  one  who  opposes  and  is  opposed 
actively  and  with  intensity  of  effort;  an  opponent,  one 
in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance  is  the  more  promi- 
nent; a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same  object  for 
which  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wrestling, 
competitors,  in  business,  opponents  in  debate  may 
contend  with  no  personal  ill  will;  rivals  in  love, 
ambition,  etc.,  rarely  avoid   inimical  feeling." 

"There  may  be  loneli ness  without  solitude,  as  amid 
an  unsympathizing  crowd,  and  solitude  without  loneli- 
ness, as  when  one  is  glad  to  be  alone." 

"Pardon  remits  the  outward  penalty  which  the 
offender  deserves;  forgiveness  dismisses  resentment 
or  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one  offended; 
mercy  seeks  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  offender." 

"A  dunce  is  always  averse  to  study;  a  good  student 
is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  line  morning  tempts  him  out; 
he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  weariness." 

In  this  vital  book  more  than  8,000  words  are  classified  and  dis- 
criminated and  their  correct  use  shown  by  illuminating  examples. 
Nearly  4,000  antonymns  (words  with  opposite  meanings  to  synonyms) 
are  also  included,  together  with  the  correct  use  of  prepositions. 

President  Cochran,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  says 
that  "this  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity-  pro- 
priety and  precision  of  expression — than  any  other  text-book  of 
higher  English   \<t    produced." 

Thousands  ot  "Brain-Twisters" 
Like  These  Are  Answered 

Do  you  slop  or  stay  at  a  hotel?  How  docs  prohibit  differ  from  abolish?  What  is 
the  legal  distinction  between  abettor  and  accessory?  What  is  the  difference  between 
incident  and  chance!  How  does  acquaintance  differ  from  companionship!  from  friend- 
ship! from  intimacy}  How  do  sharpness,  acuteness,  penetration,  and  insight  compare 
with  acumeni  How  does  admire  compare  with  revere,  venerate,  adore?  How  does 
alien  differ  from  foreign?  Is  a.  foreigner  by  birth  necessarily  an  alien?  How  does 
/;  lure  differ  from  attract}  from  lure?  What  does  coax  express?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  amateur  and  connoisseur!  between  connoisseur  and  critic?  Wherein 
dvertise  differ  from  propound!  promulgate}  publish}  How  do  the  words  indict 
and  arraign  differ  from  charge?  accuse?  censure!  How  does  pretty  compare  with 
beautiful}  handsome}  What  docs  fair  denote?  comely!  picturesque!  What  are  the 
of  meaning  distinguishing  choose,  cull,  elect,  pick,  prefer,  and  select?  Also 
bl  twin  the  antonyms  cast  away,  decline,  dismiss,  refuse,  repudiate!  Of  what  things 
is  one  aware?  Of  what  is  he  conscious'  How  does  sensible  compare  with  these 
words?  What  does  sensible  indicate  regarding  the  emotions  that  would  not  be. 
expressed  by  conscious?  How  does  conversation  differ  from  talk?  Do  we  apply 
doubt,  distrust,  surmise,  suspect  mostly  to  persons  and  things,  or  to  motions  and 
intentions?  Can  you  give  the-  distinction  between  a  copy  and  a  duplicate?  a  fac- 
simile, and  an  imitation!  What  is  a  transcript!  How  does  egoism  differ  from 
egotism?  Is  help  or  aid  the  stronger  term?  Does  help  include  aid  or  does  aid  include 
help!  What  is  the  present  popular  meaning  of  idea!  What  is  knowledge?  How 
does  it  differ  from  information?  What  is  perception?  apprehension?  cognizance? 
What  is  learning}  erudition?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  flame? 
blaze?  flare?  flash?  glare?  glow?  What  do  glimmer,  glitter,  and  shimmer  denote? 
What  is  it  to  slander!  to  defame?  to  libel?  What  is  it  to  asperse?  to  malign?  to 
traduce'  to  disparage}  What  is  virtue?  How  does  goodness  differ  from  virtue? 
\\  i..it  i    honesty?  probity?  integrity?  purity?  duty?  rectitude?  righteousness!  xiprightness? 
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duplication  of  activity. 
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the  so-called  luxury  taxes,  including  the 
levy  on  soda-fountain  and  similar 
beverages. 

December  9. — The  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  in  its  sixth 
annual  report  submitted  to  Congress 
recommends  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
wherein  all  the  aviation  activities  of  the 
country  can  be  coordinated  and  duplica- 
tion eliminated. 

December  10.— By  a  vote  of  87  to  25  the 
House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
Johnson  Immigration  Bill  reducing  the 
two-year  prohibition  against  immigra- 
tion to  one  year. 
Request  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $17,058,789  to  cover  expenses  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  is  made  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. It  is  explained  that  $9,000,000  is 
needed  for  the  collection  of  war- 
revenue,  $6,000,000  for  refunding  of 
taxes  illegally  collected,  and  $1,600,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
and  narcotic  laws. 
Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota, 
acting  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  tells  the  Senate  that  the 
shortage  of  cash  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  necessitates  sharp  reductions 
in  all  appropriation  measures,  and  the 
abandonment  of  new  projects.  The 
Senator  said  the  Treasury  faces  a 
deficit  of  $2,000,000,000  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  June. 

December  13.— By  a  vote  of  293  to  41 
the  House  passes  the  Johnson  Immigra- 
tion Bill,  which  prohibits  virtually  all 
immigration  to  the  United  States  for 
one  year.  The  bill  provides  that 
travelers  for  business,  pleasure,  or 
curiosity,  and  actual  students  can 
come  in.  It  also  admits  direct  blood 
relatives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  waives  the  literacy  test  to 
those  relatives.  It  undertakes  to  let 
those  here  who  have  first  papers  or  will 
take  out  first  papers  send  for  wives  or 
husbands  or  dependent  children. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  323  the  House 
adopts  a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of 
most  of  the  war-time  laws.  Only  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act,  the  War- 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  and  measures 
dealing  with  the  issuance  of  Liberty 
and  Victory  bonds  are  exempted. 

The  Senate  adopts  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee resolution  reviving  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  as  a  measure  of 
affording  financial  relief  to  farmers. 

Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  an 
authority  on  immigration  matters, 
introduces  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  re- 
strict immigration  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  any 
nationality  residing  here. 

December  14. — Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
offers  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  re- 
questing the  President  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  for 
a  five-year  naval  building  truce,  with 
construction  programs  cut  in  half  during 
that  period. 

Conflicts  develop  between  Congress  and 
the  War  Department  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Subcommittee  to 
draft  the  1922  Army  Appropriation 
Bill.  Representative  Anthony,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  advocates 
restrictions  of  the  size  of  the  Army  to 
175,000  men,  abandonment  of  half  the 
camps,  and  immediate  sale  of  surplus 
army  supplies. 

Without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  House, 
passes  the  Smoot  bill,  authorizing  re- 
organization of  the  Govurunicut  Depart* 


DOMESTIC 

December  8. — The  net  cost  of  the  war  to 
America  is  fixt  by  Secretary  Houston  at 
$24,010,000,000.  This  represents  the 
adjusted  expenditure  of  the  Treasury 
with  relation  to  the  actual  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  during  the  period  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1920. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Peace  Commission,  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918,  to  December  4,  1920, 
amounted  to  $1,651,191,  according  to  a 
special  message  transmitted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  Senate. 

December  9. — Rehearing  is  denied  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago 
to  William  Haywood,  leader  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  ninety-three  codefendants 
convicted  two  years  ago  of  violation  of 
the  Espionage  Act  and  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  draft. 

President  Wilson  issues  an  appeal  for  help 
for  the  famine  sufferers  in  China.  At 
the  same  time  he  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  180  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  collect  funds 
contributed.  The  total  population  of 
the  famine-stricken  districts  is  esti- 
mated at  87,000,000  persons,  of  whom 
between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  are 
in  want,  20,000,000  actually  starving  or 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Figures  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
show  that  in  the  four  months  following 
July  1  more  wheat,  wheat-flour,  meats, 
and  other  farm-products  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  than  in 
the  whole  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1920.  This  situation  has  led  several 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  plan  a 
protective  tariff  for  the  farmer  and 
stockman. 

December  10.— Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Meredith  in  his  first  annual  report  states 
that  prices  for  farm-products  on  Novem- 
ber 1  were  33  per  cent,  below  those 
prevailing  at  planting  time,  and  that 
owing  to  this  fact  the  American  farmers 
face  a  situation  which  shouljj  be  dealt 
with  as  a  national  problem. 

December  11. — The  War  Department  an- 
nounces successful  tests  of  a  new 
machine  gun  firing  half-inch  bullets  at 
a  maximum  rapidity  of  700  shots  a 
minute,  and  with  at  least  double  the 
range  of  the  thirty-caliber  machine  gun 
now  in  use. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture,  business,  and 
finance,  called  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  financing  the 
country's  foreign  trade,  a  corporation 
will  be  launched  immediately  to  be 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing 
Corporation,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $100,000,000.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
facilitate  the  export  of  American  com- 
modities by  the  extension  of  long-term 
credits  abroad. 

December  12. — Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  urges  another  three-year 
naval  building  program  involving  the 
construction  of  eighty-eight  vessels  if 
the  United  States  does  not  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  a  similar  world 
organization. 

Operation  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  resulted 
in  a  deficit  of  $17,270,482,  the  second 

•  largest  in  the  history  of  the  service, 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  shows  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  President. 

December  13. — President  Wilson  calls  upon 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  contribute 
funds  to  save  3,500,000  children  who 
"are  facing  starvation  in  Central 
Europe;"  The  President  will  tempo- 
rarily adopt  twenty  children. 
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TNTO  the  atmos- 
-■-  phere  of  distinctive 
quality  the  WALRUS 
comes   as    one  to   the 

manor  born— a  thoroughbred 
of  Soda  Fountains  but  with  the 
common  sense,  practical  utility 
and  moderate  price  that  make  it 
the  logical  choice  everywhere. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Soda  Fountains  Carbonators 

Store  Fixtures 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities 


MurclbalriK  Soda  %itnlains(lre  Wade 


HFLORIDA^ 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 
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dJiQ  MlESSNER 

THE    LITTLE     PIANO   WITH    THE    BIG    TONE 


Jlalp  The  Size, 
Yet  Jill  The  Tone 

THE  dream  of  the  crafts- 
m.in  is  the  dream  of  per- 
fection— so,  for  years,   a 
ill  piano  has  been  the  goal  of 
many  makers.      And  one  master 
of    fine   instrument    design    suc- 
ceeded— answered  the  demands 
music   lovers  everywhere — 
limed   an   upright   only  one- 
half  usual   size,  yet  excelling 
larger  pianos  in  beauty  of  tone 
the  Miessncr. 

This  marvelous  piano  stands 
only  three  feet,  seven  inches 
h.  Compact,  light  in  weight, 
and  therefore  easy  to  move, 
it  may  be  placed  to  harmonize 
with  changing  schemes  of  inte- 
rior arrangement.  For  apart- 
ment use,  it>>  smaller  size  makes 
it  particularly  adaptable. 

In   homes,    studios  and  schools 

throughout    the    nation,    thou- 

Miessner    Pianos  are 

bringing  music  in  its  most  prac- 

l.      And    with  all   its 

a    Miessner 

•  than  the  ordinary 

'     Your  home,  too,  needs 

piano. 


■ 
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And    Commercial    Lines. — Most  of    the 

wrinkles  in  a  business  man's  face  are  trade- 
marks.— Sioux   City  Journal. 


Large  Sizes  Only. — "  I  shall  devote  my 
life  to  meeting  your  smallest  dosiros." 

"  1  was  not  aware  that  1  had  any  small 
desires." — Tin  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Unusually  Long  Apples. — A  string  of 
vehicles  loaded  with  apples  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  at  a  eider-mill  is  a  common 
sight. — Fort  Wayne  (Tnd.)  News. 


Some  Exceptions. — The  Washington  of- 
ficial who  says  that  Americans  "  do  not 
function  above  the  neck  "  has  certainly 
never  observed  some  of  our  girls  chewing 
gum. —  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


Some  Last  Words. — Barber — "  Do  you 
want  a  hair-cut?  " 

Patient — "  No,  I  want  them  all  cut." 
Barber — "  Any  particular  way,  sir?  " 
Patient — "  Yes,  off." — Pitt  Panther. 


A  Long  Sentence. — "  Do  you  take  this 
woman  till  death  do  you  part?"  de- 
manded the  parson. 

"  Don't  I  get  any  time  off  for  good 
behavior?  "  retorted  the  groom  cruelly. — 
The  American  Legion   Weekly. 


The  Difference. — "  There  is  one  respect 
in  which  a  live  business  man  isn't  like  a 
tree." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  If  he  remains  rooted  to  the  spot,  he 
ean'1  branch  out." — Baltimore  American. 


Safety  First.  —  That  President-elect 
I  larding, *normal  as  he  may  be,  is  an  ex- 
tremely  cautious  man  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
indicated  beyond  all  doubt  by  snap-shots 
of  him  at  Point  Pleasant,  showing  that  ho 
wears  both  belt  and  suspenders. — New 
York  Globe. 


Indications  of  Trouble. — Johnny — "Did 
Moses  have  dyspepsia  like  what  you've 
got?" 

Dad — "  How  on  earth  do  1  know?  Why 
do  you  ask  such  a  question?  " 

Johnny  —  "Well,  our  Sunday-school 
teacher  says  the  Lord  gave  Moses  two 
I  ablets." — London  Mail. 


From  Rags  to  Rags. — "  Mr.  Baker  will 
now  oblige  with  a  recitation  entitled 
'  Ragtime.*  " 

Rags  make  paper. 

Paper  makes  money. 

Money  makes  banks. 

Banks  make  lo: 

Loans  make  poverty. 

Poverty      makes      rags.  —  Cincinnati 

Liitjinn  i . 


Gentle    Reminder. — "  The  storm    burst 

upon  ii-  so  suddenly  we  had  no  warning 

of     it-     approach,"     related     the     tornado 

victim.      'In   an   instant    the   house   was 

demolished     and     scattered     to     the     four 
wind  .      llow    I    escaped    being    <'>rn    to 

piec<  -  I  do  not  know " 

"  Good    Lord  !  "    ejaculated    little    Mr. 
I..    '  That  reminds  me.     I  almost  for- 
got   to   do   an    errand    for    my    wife."  — -  7'A» 
.1  //.<  /•"  o»i  L<  gum  Weekly, 


Easy.—"  What  is  capital?  " 
"  The  money  the  other  fellow  has."- 
Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


Giving  the  Effect. — A  real  light  is  rarely 
hidden  under  the  proverbial  bushel,  but 
some  men  keep  a  bushel  to  create  the  belief 
that  it  conceals  a  light. — Albany  Journal. 


Versatile  Cow.—"  Want  ad "  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  Times:  "  For  Sale— A  full- 
blooded  cow,  giving  milk,  throe  tons  of 
hay,  a  lot  of  chickens,  and  several  stoves." 
— Horton  Headlight  Commercial. 


The  Philanthropist. — Customer — "Why, 
you've  put  your  prices  up  again  !  " 

Fishmonger — "  Well,  mum,  I  ask  yer, 
'ow  else  are  we  to  tight  the  profiteer  at  'is 
own  game?  " — Punch  (London). 


Not  Yet  Proved. — "  Where  did  you  get 
that  cigar?  " 

"  Somebody  gave  it  to  me." 

"  A  friend?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Reassuring.  —  Nervous  Tourist  — ■ 
'  What  if  the  bridge  should  break  and 
the  train  fall  into  the  river?  " 

Conductor — "  Don't  worry,  sir.  This 
road  won't  miss  it.  It  has  a  lot  of  trains." 
— Eric  Railroad  Magazine. 


Success.  —  Young  Husband  —  "  Well, 
Ethel,  I've  just  succeeded  in  persuading 
Uncle  Georgo  to  lend  mo  a  thousand 
pounds  to  start  that  business." 

Ethel — "  Oh,  Jack,  I  always  knew 
you'd  make  good  !  " — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


A  Tragedy — for  Her. — "  Why   so   mel- 
ancholy, old  man?  " 

"Miss  Brown  rejocted  me  last  night." 
"  Well,  brace  up;   there  are  others." 
"  Yes,  of  course,  but  somehow  I  can't 
help    feeling   sorry    for   the   poor   girl." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Good  Eye. — "  You're  no  judge  of 
beauty." 

"  Think  not?  " 

;'  No;  this  is  not  the  most  beautiful 
infant  in  the  baby  show." 

"  My  eye  for  beauty  is  all  right.  Have 
you  seen  the  baby's  mother?  " 

"  No." 

"Take  a  look  at  her." — Louisville 
Courier-.) ournal. 


Distinguished  Visitation. — Not  long  ago 
a  little  Indianapolis  girl  had  the  whooping- 
cough  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  distinction 
given  the  house  by  the  sign  "Whooping- 
Cough  Within,"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
she  wept  when  it.  was  taken  down.  A 
week  or  t  wo  later  her  father,  confined  to  the 
bouse  by  a  sudden  and  painful  at  tack  of  I  he 
gout,  noticed  that  the  passers-by  were 
manifesting  an  unusual  interest,  in  the 
front  porch.  Hobbling  out  on  his  crutches, 
he  discovered,  lied  to  the  railing,  a  huge 
brown  cardboard  placard,  plainly  of  his 
daughter's  manufacture,  with  the  in- 
scription in  black,  sprawling  letters,  "  Gott 
Within."  And  he  wasn't  German,  either. 
— Indiana  [talis  Star. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EAS1    CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


i.  W.  L.,"  Spokane,  Wash. — "Please  tell  me 
leaning  of  the  word  Strongylia." 

Strongylia  form  a  suborder  of  chilognaths 
tag  biting  jaws  and  the  aperture  of  the  sexual 
£ans  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

"C.  V.,"  Minot,  N.  D. — " Please  give  the  cor- 
Ject  pronunciation  of  the  word  invalided." 

The  word  invalided  is  correctly  pronounced 
in'va-lid-ed — i's  as  in  hit,  a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  get; 
or  in'va-lid-ed — first  i  as  in  hit,  a  as  in  final, 
fsecond  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  get. 

"R.  A.  S.,"  Greensboro,  N.  C. — "If  men 
bearing  no  relation  to  one  another  marry  sisters, 
do  they  become  brothers-in-law  legally  and  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term?" 

They  are  not  related  to  each  other,  but  each  is 
brother-in-law  to  the  sister  of  his  wife. 

"A.  T.  C,"  Olalla,  Wash.— "The  Tragedy  of 
I -on is  XI."  was  written  by  Jean  Francois  Casimir 
Delavigne. 

"S.  V.  A.,"  New  York.  N.  Y.—  The  correct 
phrase  is  "to  the  manner  born."  This  phrase  is 
often  incorrectly  written  "to  the  manor  born" 
from  a  faulty  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  which  is, 
"familiar  with  something  from  birth,  or  born  to 
the  use  or  manner  of  the  thing  or  subject  referred 
to." 

"I.  C,"  Greensboro,  N.  C. — "Recently  I 
heard  a,  teacher  say  that  on  account  of  general 
usage-  the  expression  '  It  is  me '  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  not  incorrect.  Is  there  any 
authority  for  this  statement?" 

The  controversy  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 

"  It  is  me"  instead  of  "It  is  I"  is  several  centuries 

old.    It  arose  from  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest 

times  there  was  in  use  in  the  languages  of  Europe 

|*i ko  sounds  that  served  to  indicate  the  person 

'  speaking.     In  English  they  appear  as  "I"  and 

"ine,"  the  older  form  of  "I"  being  "Ic."     In  the 

vernacular  of  England  both  forma. of  the  phrase 

are  used,  but  "It  is  me"  finds  greater  favor  if  one 

may  t  ake  literature  as  indicating  prevalence.    Not- 

vithstanding    this    fact,  the    grammarians    have 

arrayed     themselves     against     it.       Considered 

etymologically,  the  correct  form  is  "It  am  I," 

and  tliis  is  the  way  in  which  the  phrase  was  used 

by  Chaucer  in  "The  Knightes  Tale"  (lines  1463 

\nd  1738)— 

"Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
Ilis  martirdom?  forrooth  it  am  not  I." 

"  I  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  loveth  so  hoote  Emelie  the  bright. 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight." 

According  to  the  grammarians  one  must  always 
say  "It  is  I"  .never  "It  is  me."  And  they  insist 
| 'that  the  same  course -|be  followed  with  every 
personal  pronoun  following  the  verb  to  be 'and  in 
apposition  with  its  subject.  The  same  form 
of  error  is  constantly  made  in  such  purases  as 
"  She  is  better  looking  than  me,"  in  which,  if  ibe 
elliptical  verb  were  supplied,  the  correct  con- 
struction would  readily  lie  seen  to  be  "She  is 
better  looking  than  I  (am)." 

"M.  A.,"  Swampscott,  Mass. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression  'There  is  nothing  doing'  grammatically 
correct?" 

It    is   a   colloquialism   current   in   commercial 
rircles,  where  persons  are  more  sententious  than 
ilite. 


"P.    S.,"    Early,    Iowa.— "What 
1 1 1"  I  the  Tearless  Battle'!" 


battle    was 


The  Tearless  Battle  was  fought  308  B.C.,  when 
«j  force  of  Arcadians  and  Argives  endeavored  to 
it  off  a  Sparta.,  army,  under  Archidamus  til., 
hi  narrow  defile  in  Laconia.  They  were  repulsed 
\h  heavy  loss,  and  not  a  single  Spartan  was 
I.  whence  the  engagement  came  to  be  called 

(earless  Battle. 

\ 

K.  A.  F.,"  Mercer,  Pa. — One  enjoys  a  fortune; 
'elights  in  a  friendship;    enjoys  a  visit;    delights 
associating    with    a    friend,    but    nowadays 
njoys  a  friend"  is  not  accf  itable  English  even 
•Ugh  it  was  used  by  Milt/-    in  "  Paradise  Lost " 
ix.  line  1032),  and  Sl/:espeare  in  "Merry 
n-.  es  of  Windsor"  (act  ii.tc.  2). 


. 


Its  record  for  consistent  and  con- 
tinuous economy  has  been  steadily 
maintained  over  a  period  of  years 

This  is  the  reason  for  its  constant 
growth  in  popularity 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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Don't  worry  about 
your  Battery 


FULL  satisfaction  in  your  car  comes  only 
when  you  know  that  everything  is  O.  K. 
Your  storage  battery — are  you  sure  that  it  is 
in  good  condition?  A  "dead"  batter)'  means 
hand  cranking  and  no  lights;  perhaps  no 
ignition.  And  it's  so  easy  to  forget  to  add 
water  to  the  battery  until  it's  too  late. 


Now  if  you  had  had  on  your  instrument  panel 
a  Batometer,  with  its  leads  reaching  down  to 
tell-tale"  electrodes  in  the  cells  of  the  bat- 
tery, you  would  have  known  what  your  faith- 
ful   little    servant   needed    to    keep    it    alive. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  any  damage  can  be 
done — before  the  water  gets  below  the  tops  of 
the  plates,  or  the  battery  becomes  discharged 
— the  Batometer  needle  says,  "Low  Water." 
So  just  remember — the  day  the  Batometer 
says  "Low,"  drive  to  your  service  station. 

Equipping  your  car  with  a  Batometer  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  The  meter  includes  a  charge-and- 
discharge  ammeter;  so  you  can  put  it  in  the 
place  of  the  regular  ammeter  on  your  panel. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  battery  man.  The  price 
is  #12.50  for  the  meter  and  two  electrodes. 

to 

Made  by  Hempy-Cooper  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City ,  M  - 
The    Batometer  is  guaranteed  by   the   well-known   "Fairbanks    O.  K.' 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

THE     FAIRBANKS     COMPANY 
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